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PROSPECTUS 

OF 

A  SERIES  OF  NEW  WORKS, 

BBTtTLXO  THB 

AMlBMlOJtSf  l^IVRAmr  of  HISTORY; 

MOW  piTBUsHnra  *t 
COLLINS  ic  HANNAY  ahd  W.  R  DEAN. 


Or  all  the  nonberiess  improTttmenU  which  difltinffoMi  ovr  ife,  thun 
U  none  more  remarkable,  and  roorr  widely  beoeficial  in  iis  influence, 
than  ihe  introduction  of  a  cheap  popular  literature  for  the  otr  of  thnaa 
whose  occupations  or  means  deny  them  aeceas  \o  the  larnr  and  more 
eipensire  works  which  alone  were  thouf^ht  worthy,  bat  a  short  ticne  mgn^ 
of  the  labours  of  the  closet  or  the  honours  of  the  press.  Among  the  hf|:h 
merits  of  ihe  most  enlightened  statesman  of  his  generation,  is  noted 
the  creation  of  this  valuable  instrument  of  moral  and  inteilectoafl  ad- 
FaDcemeot ;  and  the  name  of  Brou^am  is  assoriated  in  some  manner 
With  more  than  half  of  the  publications  which,  at  reduced  prices,  are 
now  finding  their  way  into  houses  in  which  (he  loiury  of  rending  was, 
but  a  few  years  before,  confined  to  a  tingle  book,  or  entirely  on- 
known.  In  America,  the  advantages  of  raeh  a  literature  must  be  stnk- 
iBgly  apparent  when  we  refiect  that  the  only  recognised  dtsCiftctioii 
among  us  is  the  dtstinelion  of  merit,  and  the  only  inferiority  of  the 
lowest  orders,  is  an  inferiority  of  knowledge  occasioned  by  ibe  difll. 
cuUy  or  the  impossibility  of  its  attainment. 

Within  a  very  recent  period  eflTorts  have  been  made  by  enterprMng 
pablisliers  to  reproduce  here,  for  the  benefit  of  their  countrymen,  the 
works  of  English  writers  in  this  new  and  most  useful  depart muot  of 
letters.  To  inese efforts  the  public  have  corresponded  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  testify  their  full  appreciation  of  the  service,  and  of  the  intrin- 
•ic  eicellenee  of  the  design.  The  *•  Family  Ubrary,"  the  •*  Cabinet 
CyclopaE^dia,»*  the  "  The  Cabinet  of  History^,"  with  several  others  de» 
vised  to  the  same  end,  and  in  the  same  sfrint,  have  vindicated  by  their 
success  the  efficacy  and  the  merit  of  the  plan  :  and  if  the  puhlie  spirited 
projectors  in  this  cosHitry  have  in  some  measure  reaped  the  milt  of 
their  risk  and  their  labour,  they  have  but  received  the  just  reward  of  a 
public  benefhction. 

irei  with  all  the  excellences  of  the  many  works  now  oflEsred  to  the 
world,  wiih  the  laudable  desire  to  extend  among  the  poor  and  the 
yoang  the  advanUges  of  education  and  knowledge,  it  appeared  to 
the  Proprietors  that  someibing  siill  remained  to  be  done;  sosnelhiag 
without  which  the  contemplated  wovk  of  improvement  eomid  never  be 
complete.  The  tone  of  even  liberal  writers  in  England  cannot  be  ei. 
pected  to  come  op  to  that  standard  which  in  the  United  states  would 
be  required  to  harmonise  with  the  character  of  our  iDstilutions;  but  it 
it  a  fact,  which  will  not  be  denied,  that  of  those  very  writers,  whose 


PiRT  L—l 


f»a  fvpn'fff »"  *•»!•  conntry,  the  greater 

^u^atm  «««»'•*  ?^  locale"'*  opinions  and  doctrines  the  re- 

SS?  2iW'  ^"^CJcMn.,  tre  .hould  desire  our  children  to 

r^  of  elKHe  irhtefc.  •J^,^b/e  that  the  early  notions  of  those  who 

imbibe,    it  9»nnotb^.°Zi  gtock  of  general  knowledge  from  pubhca- 

witi  ileriv  l#t'r  f^^^ff^eeiv^  then  coloured  with  tne  prejudices  of 

ttoam  of  th'm  kktd,  «^^  ^^  jo  the  midst  of  institutions,  bibits,  and 

writare  who  have  gr^  ^  ^^^Q^  which  the  interests  of  this  republic 


r^f'^jp  ''•-flotations  should  be  shaped  by  the  opinions  of  men 
who  bmre  fomed  tbeir  own  conceptions  of  things  on  the  data  present- 
•d  to  tfaem  by  the  history  of  the  old  world,  and  who  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  concede  tfieir  due  authority  to  the  influence  of  American  his- 
tory, American  mannei^t  and  American  institutions. 

To  supply  the  desideratum,  which  the  best  collectigDt  have  tbnslaft, 
in  our  eiieap  and  popult'  lUcracure,  the  Proprietors  «ave  embarked  In 
their  |>ro«eac  eiicerprise;  and  they  offer  their  series,  *' Tbs  AMKRiCAif 
X«iBRAiiT  OF  HisTORT»*'  with  a  full  convlction,  that  if  the  execution  o't 
the  several  works  shall  merit  the  public  approbation,  they  will  not  fail 
to  receive  that  patronage  upon  which  the  success  of  their  experiment 
fDUst  depend.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  publication  will 
make  themselves  manifest  in  its  name  ;  and  the  Proprietors  conceive 
that  thev  have  already  sufficiently  justified,  in  their  reasons  set  forth 
above,  the  admission  of  American  productions  alone  into  their  collec- 
tion. In  confining  themselves  to  Historical  subjects  exclusively,  ihey 
also  believe  that  they  are  best  consulting  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
community,  inasmuch  as  all  the  publications  of  this  kind  which  bavo 
preceded  theirs,  have  been  miscellaneous  in  their  nature,  and  have  no^ 
tbing  in  their  character  to  constitute  a  series,  with  the  exception  of  the 
uniformity  of  their  outward  appearance.  By  the  means  now  proposed, 
it  is  obvious  that  works  which  are  not  calculated  to  promote  the  ends 
of  general  knowledge  will  not  bv  any  accident  find  a  place  in  their  list; 
and  that  when  their  series  shall  nave  embraced  the  history  of  nations, 
or  when  it  shall,  in  other  words,  have  come  to  constitute  a  cheap  and 
popular  universal  history,  it  will  be  brought  to  a  termination.  The 
lives  of  individuals,  as  being  too  limited  in  their  bearings,  will  not  be 
considered  as  possessing  historical  value,  unless  their  history  be  the  his- 
torv  of  their  times.  Indeed,  it  must  be  evident,  that  if  the  biography 
of  individuals  can  be  admitted,  the  series  cannot  be  brought  to  a  close 
until  the  life  of  every  illustrious  character  shall  have  had  its  separate 
tribute.  The  life  of  VVickliffe,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Mahomet, 
of  Buonaparte,  is  history ;  the  lives  of  Nelson  and  Belisarius,  are  me- 
moir and  biography. 

In  regard  to  their  plan,  the  Proprietors  need  only  observe  in  concli^- 
•ion,  that  it  will  be  their  aim  to  furnish,  in  the  worlcs-which  they  are 
now  about  to  offer  to  the  Public,  an  historical  library,  sufficiently  de- 
tailed for  all  the  purposes  of  the  general  reader,  and  in  a  form  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  engage  his  interest  and  secure  his  attention.  TIm 
numbers  already  in  preparation  are : 

A  History  of  ths  Turkish  Empire  iir  Eijrofb  ; 

A  HiSToft  OF  FLORxncB ; 

A  History  of  the  Northbrv  Nations  of  Europe  ;  and 

A  HuTORT  OF  Persia  ; 

upon  which  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  our  country  have  employed 
their  pent.    The  editorial  department  of  the  publication  is  entrusted 


assuring 
(ion  and  assiduous  care. 


Entered  according  to  thereto/  Congress,  in  the  Tear  One  Thousand  Eight  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-three,  by  W.  £.  DfiAN,  in  the  Clerks  Office  of  the  Southern  Distrid 
of  I^euhYork, 
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PREFACE 


TO  TBE  SEVENTH  EX^XQli. 


The  peculitr  dicamstancM  npder  ^bich  the  present  edition  of  Lempriere*!  Claaacal  Dictionary 
\b  offiexedto  the  public,  and  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  plan  of  the  work| 
and  still  more  in  its  execution,  appear  to  demand  from  the  editors  an  exposition  of  the  news  by 
whitb  tbey  have  been  governed,  and  a  justification  of  the  various  alterations  which  th^  have  ven- 
tured to  make.    They  feel,  however,  that  no  apolc^  can  be  required  for  the  liberties  which  ther 
have  taken  with  the  text  of  Lempriere.    The  design  of  his  work,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all 
the  publications  of  the  class  that  have  appeared,  either  in  this  country  or  in  England,  and  which 
has  secured  to  it  an  unequalled  popularity,  can  hardly  atone  for  the  many  glaring  and  pernicious 
inaccuracies  which  defiice  the  detail ;  inaccuracies  misleading  the  mind,  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
fetussciT  (iaiUngB,  to  pervert  the  moral  sense  and  feeling  of  the  youthful  inquirer  who  may  have  re- 
course to  its  pages.    It  was  tirst  in  this  city  that  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called  to  these  de- 
fects, and  d!ist  some  attempt  was  made  to  correct  them ;  and  the  last  American  E^diUon  may  be 
considered,  by  the  approbation  with  which  it  was  received,  to  have  ascertained  and  collected  the 
public  voice  in  favour  of  further  amendments.     More  recently,  the  Quarterly  JoumcU  qfEdvca^ 
tirni  undertook  the  task  of  reviewing  the  original  book ;  and  that  paper,  publisbed  under  the  au- 
thority of  names  beyond  all  competition  in  letters,  among  which  are  those  of  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
John  Russel,  Sir  T.  Denman,  Hallam,  Hobhouse,  Maltby,  Mill,  and  Pattison,  appears  to  have 
•et  on  it  the  final  seal  of  absolute  reprobation.    Impressed  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  an  authority  so  universally  sought  after  and  so  incessantly  consulted,  the  editors 
of  the  present  edition  had  Ions  contemplated  the  publication  df  a  volume  which  should  resemble 
I^rmpriere's  in  nothing  but  in  the  outline  of  its  plan ;  in  embracing,  namely,  a  general  account  of 
antiquity.     With  this  view,  they  proceeded  to  separate  the  Mythokigical  ffom  the  Geographical 
and  Historical  parts,  and  these  from  each  other ;  intending,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  tn  treat 
them  separately,  that  the  certain  and  actual  narrations  and  descriptions  which  belong  to  the  histo- 
mn  ana  geographer  might  not  be  blended  with  the  fictitious  ot  allegorical  representations  of  the 
poet  and  mythologian.     To  this  they  were  the  rather  induced,  from  observation  of  the  inevitable 
and  inemediable  confusion  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  youthful  readers  of  Lempriere,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  indiscriminate  blending  of  these  separate  objects  of  study.     Even  the  mind  accua- 
toMed  to  anaHsis  may -he  sometimes  bewildered,  and  forget  the  truth  in  its  heterogeneous  mixture 
with  &ble.     Having  accomplished  this  separation,  they  had  intended  to  re-write  every  article^  and 
to  introduce  such  new  ones  as  might  appear  requisite  io  make  the  work  what  it  purports  to  be,  a 
complete  Bibliotheca  Classics,    l^fore,  however,  they  could  even  prepare  for  the  commencement 
of  this  task,  by  procuring  from  Europe  the  proper  authorities,  the  call  of  their  publisher  required 
them  to  begin ;  and  the  demand  of  the  market,  they  were  informed,  was  of  so  urgent  a  characteTi 
that  unless  the  work  could  appear  within  a  limited  time,  it  was  considered  as  of  no  avail  to  prepare 
it.    This  call  the  editprs  were  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  from  the  nature  of  their  contract,  and 
fiom  the  engagements  which  had  arisen  out  of  it  between  their  publishers  and  other  parties  not 


whole  work  should  be  re-written,  or  even  submitted  to  a  perfect  revision ;  and  as  the  Geographical 
department  has  always  been  held  the  most  important,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  most  incor- 
rect in  the  original  work,  it  will  be  observed  that  that  defiartment  has  claimed  the  principal  care  of 
the  editors.  The  addition  of  many  new  articles,  in  all,  it  is  believed,  amounting  to  severaihundredi 
was  the  smallest  ^art  of  their  labour ;  the  greater  number  of  all  those  which  were  to  be  found  in 
former  editions  being  entirely  re-written  in  this.  The  geography  of  Italy  and  Greece  has  recently 
been  adottiably  illustrated  by  the  research  and  the  labours  of  many  learried  scholars ;  but  no  writer 
baa  succeeded  in  describing  more  accurately  or  more  eloquently  the  interesting  cities,  rivers,  and 
mounUins,  of  thoeo  countries,  all  equally  connected  with  the  most  pleasing  associations  of  the 
classical  scholar,  than  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Cramer,  in  his  Geographical  descriptions  of  Ancient  Italy 
and  Greece.  The  results  of  this  able  antiquary's  investigations  the  editors  have  freely  transferred 
to  their  pagies,  havins  put  to  the  test  of  a  strict  comparison  with  the  ancient  authorities  the  pas- 
sages of  which  they  have  thus  availed  themselves.  This  may  detract  in  some  measure  from  the 
or^nality  o(  their  work,  but  it  is  confidently  presumed  that  it  will  greatly  add  to  its  value.  The 
cdnors  however,  believe,  that  whatever  they  may  have  now  first  introduces),  and  with  whatever 
exactness  they  may  have  corrected  the  original  articles,  they  have  performed  in  that  a  less  useful 
work  than  in  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  they  have  removed  from  thor  pages  the  offensive 
matter  with  which  those  of  the  first  author  were  so  pTol\isely  stained,  and  which  were  not  thorough- 
ly eradkated  in  any  subsequent  edition. 

They  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  distinguish  in  some  manner  that  portion  of  the  work  which 
bas  been  mtrodoced  or  re-written ;  they  have  therefore  enclosed  all  such  matter  in  brickelk  What- 
M«r  ii  not  io  enclartBd  ia  in  this  editioQ  but  a  xeprint  of  thb  original. 


PREFACE 


TO  TBB  EIGHTH  EDITION, 


In  offering  the  Eighth  edition  of  Lempriere^i  Classical  Dictionary  to  the 
Public,  the  editors  feel  it  their  duty  to  acknowledge  the  indulgence  with 
which  their  former  work  was  received,  notwithstanding  the  many  disad- 
rantages  under  which  it  was  published,  and  which  must  have  cauied  a 
correq)onding  deficiency  in  its  execution.  Their  principal  care,  directed 
heretofore  to  the  Geographical  department,  has  in  the  present  instance 

been  bestowed  upon  that  portion  of  the  Historical  which  relates  to  the 

« 

literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  focmd  conn* 
derably  improTcd. 

The  unprecedented  sale  of  3000  copies  of  so  lai^  a  work  in  the  short 
space  of  twelve  months,  has  been  construed  by  the  editors  rather  as  an 
approval  of  their  plan  in  the  introduction  of  the  valuable  matter  of  Cramer, 
Malte-Brun,  and  others,  than  of  that  portion  which  they  have  themselves 
collected  from  the  authorities  of  antiquity.  They  have  therefore  been 
even  more  unreserved  in  the  use  of  other  modern  writers  belonging  to 
that  department  to  which  they  have  now  for  the  most  part  confined  them- 
selves ;  and  they  hesitate  not  to  ascribe  to  these  whatever  may  be  found 
to  merit  approbation  in  the  Historical  division  of  the  present  edition. 


PART  I. 


GEOGRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  &c. 


AB  I 

ABiE,   [an  andenl  city  of  t^liocis,  •*  no 

ipiit  .^Brtance  from  Ebtaa,  and  to  the  right  of 

UMt  ckr  coing  towards  Opus.    It  waaeMly  co- 

lebiated  for  an  orade  and  temple  of  Apoll|  held 

in  great  eatecui  and  veneratum.    The  temple, 

being  ricUj adorned  with  trcasiirasand  Tarioiu 

oflmiga,  waa  aacked  and  Imnied  by  the  Per- 

ibm.    Hairing  been  leitoted.  it  waa  again  con-. 

avDedintheSacradWarby  theBcdotians.  But' 

•PaaaaniMaaaert8  4l|*t  it  was  but  half  deatroy- 

ad  at  flnt,  and,  like  many  other  Gbeeian  templ«s 

ytm  so&red  to  remain  in  that  condition  as  a 

BMBMBcMt  of  Penian  hostility.    It  was  treated 

with  ^Tcat  fivfonr  by  the  Romans,  who  oonoed- 

ed  to  It  pecufiar  privilagas,  ootof  Teneration  to 

the  deity  thers  worshipped.    The  ruins  of  the 

vlaoe  am  puimtd  out  by  Sir  W.  GeU,  in  his 

ttinnntTy,  nev  the  village  of  Exarcko,     Cror 

toer,  Anc,  Qntee.-^Slrabo^  AA&.-Soph,  CEUL 

TW,  897.— JSferod.  1,  46 ;  8,  134 ;  8,  33.— IW- 

od.  Oc  16,  53a— PauMii.  10,  3  and  36.] 

Abalos,  (an  island  supposed  to  have  been  si- 
tuated in  the  German  ocean,  on  whose  shores, 
•eeofdiag  t0  some  of  the  ancients,  the  sprinff- 
Udm  dcpoillfld  amber.  The  lame  island  la  caU- 
•d  Baltia  by  Timams.    P/sa.37,2.1 

Abaktu.    [  Vid.  ^tanfe^  Part  11.] 

AbabXmok,  a  ooontiy  of  Scythia,  near  mount 
^BUMM.     P/lR.  7,  c.  S. 

Abas  [and  Asus,  La  mountain  of  the  greater 
AtoMsia,  probably  Ararat,  a  part  of  the  Ala- 
Dag.  That  part  of  the  Euphrates,  sometimes 
ca£d  the  ArMmas,  and  into  which  the  smaller 
jmr  of  that  nasw  eoqities,  has  iu  source  in  this 
aoonlain.  Pliti.  5,  24.— iJ'ilnwae.— Jlfotte- 
^rvn.] — —41  A  mrer  of  Armenia  Major, 
wbese  Pompey  routed  Om  AlbanL  Vid.  Parts 
n.  and  m. 

Abasi,  an  idand  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  JBthi- 
npia.    /'out.  6,  c  96. 

AbasItm^  a  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia.    Sirab, 

ABASstNA.     VUL  Abyminia, 

Abatos,  an  iifamd  in  the  lake  near  Memphis 
<n  figypt,  abouncfing  with  flax  and  papyrus. 
OiidBwas  buried  there.    I/aeon.  10^  ▼.  333. 

ABDftBA,  L  a  town  of  Hispania  Bctica,  built 

Jiy  the  Oarthi^niana.    Strab.  3. {IL  A 

jMritinie  city  of  Thrace^  to  the  east  of  the  Nea- 
tm^  fiNinded  originally  by  Timesios  of  Claao- 
pttnm,  and  subeoouently  reooloniied  by  a  large 
indk  •€  Tsiam  trnm  lenia.  Abdeia  was  d- 
Pabt  I— a 
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ready  a  largt  and  weakhy  lown  when  Xeerfi. 
arrived  there  on  his  way  into  Gredoe }  returning 
whence  he  preaented  the  town  with  his  golden 
scymetar  and  train,  as  an  acknowledgofent  of 
thie  reception  he  had  met  with  there.  Abdera 
was  the  Hmit  of  the  Odrysian  empire  to  the 
west.  It  continued  to  increase  in  prosperity  and 
importance  until  it  became  enffaged  m  hostili- 
ties with  the  Triballi,  who  had  gained  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  Odryseand  the  other  nations 
of  Thrace.  According  to  Diodorus,  Abdera  at 
length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Eumenes  king  of 
Pergamus,  through  the  treachery  of  Pytbo^  one 
of  its  cornmanders.  In  Pliny's  time  it  was  con- 
sidered a  free  city ;  and  the  circumstance  of  hav- 
ing Btven  birth  to  the  philosophers  Democritns 
and  Protagoras  added  to  its  celebrity.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  degenerated  into  a  small  town,  to 
which  Um  name  of  Polystylos  was  attached,  ac- 
cording to  the  Byzantine  historian  Curopalate. 
Its  rums  are  said  to  exiit  near  the  Cape  Ba- 
knuira.  Cramer^  Ane.  Oreeee, — SCrah.  7, 190 ; 
8,  190;  2,  n.—Diod,  Sic.  15,  478.— JBjwrp/. 
3.— PWn.  4,  11.— Pwnp.  Mtl.  %  ^.-^Cic.  ad 
AHic.  4, 16.] 

Abella,  now  Avella,  a  town  of  Campania, 
whose  inhabitants  were  called  Abellani.  Its 
nuts,  called  avelkauB,  and  also  its  apples,  were 
&nious.     Vhg.  Mfu  7,  v.  740.— SKiL  8,  v.  644. 

Abia,  [a  maritime  townof  Messenia,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  ancient  Ira  mentioned  by  Homer. 
PauMon.  4,  30.— /Z.  1, 160.] 

Abila,  or  Abyla,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  in 
that  part  whioli  is  nearest  to  the  opposite  moun- 
tain called  Calpe,  on  the  coast  oif  Spain,  only 
eighteen  miles  distant.  These  two  mountains 
are  called  the  oolnnms  of  Hercules,  and  were 
said  formerly  to  be  united,  till  tbe  hero  separat- 
ed them  and  made  a  communication  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas.  Strab.  3.— 
Mela,  1,  c.  6, 1. 3,  c.  e.—Plin.  3. 

ABHdBA,  (a  mountain  of  Germany,  now  the 
Blaek  mountain.  It  is  souKtinKss,  thouj^h  in- 
correctly, given  in  the  plural,  as  mountains  of 
Germany.  The  Danuoe  has  its  touroe  in  this 
spur  of  tha  Lepontine  Alps,  which  forms  the 
■outhem  extremity  of  the  Hercynian  range. 
BmH  Omt.  de  Chrm,-^  Tacit,  Germ.  1.— 
iltilen.] 

Abobbjca,  L  a  town  of  Lusitania.  Plin.  \ 
c,  90.-^—11.  Another  in  Spain. 
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ABONiTfcHOk,  [now  Ainefibolif  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia  towan)s  the  northern  boondary, 
and  nearlj  niidwaj  betw«m  eait  and  west. 
The  later  wiken  amqpg  the  Gie^e  called  ii 
loDopelia.] 

Abobraa     Vid.  Chah^rm* 

ABROTdNUM,  fa  town  of  Afirica,  near  the  S3rT- 
tee.    Plin.  5,  4  J 

Abbus,  a  City  of  the  SapcL  '  Pans.  1,  c.  10. 

Absintbii,  a  people  on  the  coaete  of  Pontue. 
Hetodot.  6,  c.  34. 

AssdRua,  [the  principal  of  the  Ab^itidce, 
with  a  town Sf  the  same  naipe.] 

Abstrtidu  In8UL£,  [otherwiM  the  Bri- 
ffeldesi  'ftmt  ielanda  qp  the  coast  of  Hiitria. 
Their  modem  namea  are  CA^rso,  Occro,  Fyro- 
ttna  a»l  Ckao.     Vid.  Abayrtw.Fwt  Hi.] 

I^Abcs,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Humber, 
dividing  the  BRiQANTsa  of  the  modem  York- 
tkirc  firom  the  CoMtavi  of  Lincolruhire. 
Cambd.  BHt.—Heyl.  Owm.]  . 

•  ABtnoe,  I.  [k  lownef  Afia^onnieborderaof 
the*HeUesportt  in  the  leeeer  Myua,  not  far  fiom 
the  mouth  of  the  Stmoia^  bailt,  ae  pretended,  by 
the  Mileaiana  under  the  auapices  m  Grygea  king 
of  Ljrdia.  The  itrait  by  which  the  Aaatic 
ooaet  KB  here  divided  fh>m  Europe  is  lo  narrow, 
that  Abydoa  appeared  from  a  distance  as  one 
town  with  Sestos,  whioh  stood  upon  the  other 
side.  The  actual  width  was  seven  stadia ;  but 
D'Anville  asserts  that  these  were  the  shortest 
of  the  three  measures  of  that  denomination.  It 
was  here  that  Xerxes  constructed  his  celebrat- 
ed bridge  of  boats  for  the  transportatbn  of  his 
mnumerable  hosts.  Poetry  and  history  com- 
bined to  render  this  place  interesting  to  the  an- 
cients, and  both  in  modem  times  concur  to  ren- 
der it  as  interesting  to  us.  Recent  experiments, 
moreover,  have  added  probability  to  the  story  of 
Leander's  gallantry ;  for  the  passage  of  the  Hel- 
lespont by  an  expert  swimmer  has  been  proved 
to  be  easily  practicable.!  A  bydos  being  attack- 
ed by  the  MaciHlonian  Ring  Philip,  the  inhabit- 
ants devoted  themselves  to  death  rsther  than  fiill 
into  the  handa  of  their  enemy.  [For  three  days 
this  slaughter  continued ;  the  king  of  Mscedon 
forbidding  his  soldiers  to  occupy  the  town,  le^ 
the  citizens  should  then  desist  from  their  volun- 
tary self-immolation.  Abydoa  again  became  &- 
mous  for  its  firm  and  vigorous  resistanoe  when 
besieffed  by  the  Turks  under  Ochanes,  the  son 
of  Othman.  The  treason  of  the  governor's 
daughter,  who  had  become  enamoured  of  a  young 
Turk  among  the  hesiegen.  Is  said  alone  to  have 
occasioned  Uie  fiUl  of  tne  place.  Since  that  time 
the  town  has  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Turks,  who,  under  Mahomet  II.  erected  the 
two  castles  of -the  Dardanelles  fi>r  the  defence  of 
Constantinople  by  sea.  These  forts  do  not  ex- 
actly occupy,  as  many  have  believed,  the  sites  of 
the  ancient  Abydos  and  Sestos;  the  only  re- 
mains of  the  former  being  now  the  ruins  st  a 
spot  called  Nagara.  Mela,-^vt.  %  13. — Plin. 
^Herod.  7,  ^^Polyb.  16,  29,  36.— Iriv.  31, 

17. II.  A  town  orBgypL^ about  seven  miles 

ttom  the  borders  of  the  Nile  towaids  libya. 
Its  modem  name,  Madfani^  isextii«ssive  of  its 
dilapidation,  and  of  the  ruins  which  alone  re- 
main of  iU  original  splendour.  It  was  famous 
as  the  residence  of  Memnon,  and  lor  a  temple 
of  Osiris.  I>Anvil]e  considera  it  the  Oasis 
Magna,  and  i^i^  that  in  the  time  of  the  Low«r 


Elmpire  it  was  used  as  a  place  V  baiiiitiiignl 
Plin.  5,  9.1 

ABf  LA.     tld.  AbiU, 

Abtssinu,  [a  lafge  divftnon  iff  Aflte,  ft* 
tie  known  to  the  ancients.  In  ita  least  unstabkr 
liroits  it  corresponded  to  the  southern  pvrt  of 
Ethkypk  supra  iEgyj^m,  This  situation  ami ' 
extent  would  make  its  eastern  boundary  the 
Red  Sea,  vrith  an  indefinite  limit  upon  every 
other  side.  The  name  of  Ethiopia,  grven  to  tfaie 
country  of  which  Abyssinia  is  but  a  portioB, 
was  from  the  Greek,  and  AbjssiBiftia  the  Ara- 
bic name^  which  the  mbabitaoCs  reject.  All 
Mstoi^  of  this  country  m  uns^isfactofy ;  but  sn 
organized  *  government  of  some  kind  existetl 
among  the  Abyariniane  at  least  as  eariy  as  the 
lime  of  SokmoOr  as  is  proved  by  the  Scripture 
account  of  <yieen  Sheba's  visit  to  that  king.f 

AcACfesiUM,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Mercury, 
snmamed  Acaceeius^  was  worshipped  Uitre. 
Paut.  8,  c  3,  36,  9lc,  « 

AcADfiMiA.  1.  [a  part  ef  tfie  Ceiamicuswitb' 
out  the  city,  nom  which  it  was  distant  about  six 
sudia.  Its  iNan«  was  derived  from  the  h«v» 
Acatenus. 

*Bir  thvKUit  lfif,9iai9  "Ajtai^p^  ^<«& 

Bupol.  Ftag^ 

It  was  originally  a  deserted  and  unhealthy  spot ; 
but  Hipparchas  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  at « 
considenible  expense,  aritt  ^  was  cAerward* 
adorned  with  walks,  groven^  and  ftantains,  by 
Ciroon.  Here  Pbto  possessed  a  small  hMisv 
snd  garden ;  and  fh»n  the  time  that  he  there 
delivered  his  instructions,  it  became  m  a  ^rsai 
measure  sacred  to  philosophy.  From  traditions- 
connected  with  the  memory  of  Academus,  iti»- 
said  that  this  place  was  ^wred  by  the  Laced«« 
monians  in  tnefr  incursions  in t9  Attica.  But 
Sylla,  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  ii  said  t9 
have  cut  down  the  groves  of  this  oelebratei) 
spot.  Without  the  enclosuie  was  the  mono* 
ment  of  Plato  and  the  tower  of  Timon.  The 
name  of  AkcAhyjtna  is  still  attadied  tothisenoe 
favourite  hannt  of  philosophers  and  poets.  Ft^ 
PUiUt.  Cram,  (h-.— Potter,  Arch.  Cfr.-^Plui. 
ViL  Cim.  and  %//.— Pati*.  1,  30.— AbwMiu^ 
Tofpofp-.  of  Athtn$.'—^\.  A  villa  of  CiceraL 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Academia,  ana 
whero  he  probably  composed  his  Aeademica.  Ik 
was  situstod  between  tne  Lucrine  bke  and  Pp- 
teoli,  and  was  ckwe  to  the  shore.  Cicero  m^m 
generally  termsit  his  Poteolanum.  Cie,  ad  AtK 
1,  ep.  3 ;  14,  ep.  7.] 

ACALANDMUS,  or  ACALTNDRUS,  [nOST  tho  S»- 

landeUa],  a  river  fiiiling  into  the  bay  of  Tare»- 
tum.    Plin.  3,  c.  11. 

AcAMpsis,  [the  lower  part  of  a  rivet  whfeb 
separates  Colchis  from  Armenia.  It  rises  la 
the  oountry  of  the  ancient  Tzani  or  Sumi, 
when  it  was  called  Boos.  It  rushes,  sayk 
I>Anville,  with  such  impetuosity  into  the  sea, 
as  to  forbid  all  approaches  to  the  shore.] 

AcANTBUS;  1.  [a  town  on  the  isthmus  that 
lies  between  the  Str^rmonic  and  Singitic  gulfii'; 
on  the  former  of  which  it  is  placed  by  Herodo- 
tus and  Mela;  on  the  hitter,  by  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy.    Near  this  phrae  was  the  canal  oiT 

Xerxes. II.  A  town  of  Athamania,  between 

the  Aracthua  and  the  Inachus.     Cram.  Or^ 

III.  A  town  of  Caria,  otherwise  calM 

Dultpolis.    i#i/o,  1, 16, 16.— P«n.  6i  88.] 
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Acxiili,  a  faoataiii  of  CoiiiMli>  whan  loim 
off  tho  head  of  EaryatbeiM.  SU-ab.  8. 
•  AcaRnania,  (a  comitrjr  «i  Gtaoce,  liavuif  on 
the  nonh  the  Anihradan  galS,  oo  the  west  the 
Ionian  sea.  and  oo  the  east  the  Achelooa,  which 
«epazatoa  A  inm  JStoUa.  To  the  nttth-wcrt 
11  banlerad  oa  the  Oiatncto  of  the  AnMhUochi 
And  A^rst,  barbofoua  tiibaa,  whoae  hurtory  is 
chiefly  eoonected  with  that  of  Aeamaroa,  and 
■Bay  thewrfcie  be  included  in  the  d^ecri|4ioa  of 
thaioooAtry  which  now  Ixain  the  name  o^  and 
lorma  part  of  the  modem  Z^iroiud.  Tfataileta, 
who  have  nffted  the  interior,  lepieaent  it  a« 
coifered  with  foreals  and  moonCaina  of  no  great 
«tevatioa,  hot  wild  and  deaoted,  while  the  val- 
Icya  aie  filled  with  aeveial  lakea.  The  earlieat 
acooants  repie«eut  thia  province  aa  inhabited  by 
the  LelegeS)  Cuietea,  and  Telebos;  and  it 
would  leeoi  that  the  aame  of  Acamanea  wm 
unknown  in  Homer's  time^  since  it  does  not  oc- 
cur in  his  poems.  Cram,  Gr.—Strmb.  10, 33S, 
t3,%  450^  b^l.'-BMumM,  TraweU.-^OoUand, 
TVaveU,] 

AcjMHjLM  and  Acarnan,  a  stony  m»iialii«  of 
Attica.     Smee.  in  HifpoL  v.  90. 

AcATHANTUBiabayintfaeRedSea.  iSrrab.16. 

Aci^  L  a  town  In  PboBDicia,  called  alao  Pte- 

lemalL  now  Acre.     C.  Nep,  m  Datam,  c  5. 

II.  A  phioe  of  Aicadia,  near  Mc^idopolia, 

where  Orestes  was  cared  from  the  perseeotioo 

of  the  fttiieL  who  had  a  temple  these.    Povs. 

AcEMLE,  I.  fa  town  of  Campania,  near  tbe 
wMifee  of  the  CianiBs.  In  the  year  oif  the  city 
443  k  repeived  the  rights  of  «  Roman  city,  but 
wasdestioyedinthesecondPuoic  Warby  Han-  [ 
nibaf.  it  was  rebaih^  however,  by  its  former 
inhabitants  an  his  evaoHatioo  o€  CMmjmmau  It 
etill  suhsista,  and  the  frequent  innndations  bom 
the  river,  which  tenified  ita  andeat  inhaUtants, 
are  now  prevented  by  the  large  drains  dog 

there.     Vh-ff,  a.  2,  v.  S95.— X^.  a  c  17. 

If.  A  town  on  the  Addoa,  referred  to  by  Plu- 
tarch, Stimbo^  and  Polybius.  Its  modem  name 
jaGAerro.] 

AcBs,  a  river  of  Asia.    BerodaL  3,  e.  117. 

AcEsiA,  part  of  the  island  of  I^smnos,  which 
-reosived  this  name  fiom  Philoetetes^  whose 
froood  .was  cored  there.     PhUottr. 

[AcEsiNKa,  now  Ckenabf  a  river  which  riaes 
ia  the  Himalah  mountains  and  empties  into  the 
Indus  in  the  laige  province  of  Pendj-ab.    Axr 
cording  to  Ptolemy  the  navigation  was  extreme- 
ly dangerous^  and  an  immense  number  of  per- 
sona bad  penahad  in  attftmnting  it.    Its  width 
is  computed  by  the  same  autnor  at  fiAeen  stadia. 
The  ffifficuHies  and  the  dangers  of  sailing  on 
this  river  are  greatest  at  its  confluence  with  the 
HydaspeSy  and  so  great  is  the  roar  of  the  waters 
and  tbe  terror  of  the  scene  at  that  pUoe,  that  in 
pssMng  it  the  rowers  <^  Alexander  dropoed  their 
oais,  and  were  at  Bnt  unable  to  pcoceeo.    This 
river  ia,  however,  by  auintus  Curtiussupposedto 
uaite  with  the  Granges  near  ita  entrance  into  the 
Erydirean  Sea.    iUezander  made  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Aeeanes  and  the  Indus  the  hmit  of 
the  government  of  PhUip.    This  point  is  about 
«ne  hundred  nnles  above  the  aty  of  Mooltan. 
Theefieet  of  the  nine  on  this  river  arc  remaA- 
;able;  4o  such  a  degree  that  the  ordinary  width 
Af  three  l^adred  yards  above  Lahore  is  some- 
wrcBso  to  Uttle  less  than  a  nwe  and  a 


AcB«TA,  a  town  of  Siaily,  aaflsd  aftar  king 
Aoestes^  and  known  also  wj  tte  tmacm  of  8a- 
gesta.  It  was  boill  bj  iEasai^  who  IsA  heia 
part  of  his  ciew  as  he  waageing  to  Italy.  Virg. 
Mm^  &,  T.  746,  die 

AcH£oacM  PORTva,  Ion  tha  Meaaaman  QkM^ 
in  or  near  the  ttte  of  wkichitands  Csrea  at  tha 
present  day.] 

AcHJsoBUM  sTATio,  a  ptsos  ao  tha  ooaat  of 
the  Thracian  CbeiBooesua,  wbara  Polyzena 
was  sactifced  to  the  sbadea  of  Achilles,  and 
where  Hecuba  killed  Polymnastar,  who  Km! 
rourdered  her  son  Pulydorus. 

AcHAi A,  I.  [a  oountiy  of  Peloponoasw^  which 
within  its  ancient  liinila  was  bounded  on  ttie 
noidi  b¥  the  Corinthian  Qolf,  and  on  the  soudi 
by  aiofty  chain  of  monntains  which  sst«ratad  it 
fft»m  Arcadia^  Oa  tha  eaat  It  bordeivd  on  Si- 
iWrards  the  we^  it  reached  the 


nes  of  E&s,  the  small  H^zt  Larissns  betog  the 

jBgialms  fiom  its  BiaiitinM  sifwation,  aad  its 
eaAest  iohabitaqta  are  said  to  have  been  of  the 
Pelai^  race.  T^aa  were  succeeded  by  tha 
Ionian^  who  were  in  turn  dispossssard  by  tha 
Achcans.  Tbe  division  into  twelve  district^ 
which  subsequently  formed  the  Aduean  league, 
is  geiwraUy  attributed  to  ita  earficat  popolatioo. 
Acnaia  was  at  first  a  smaU  and  insignificant 
state,  and  ao  thinly  peopled,  thai  the  inhabiUnta 
of  its  twdve  dismets  were  scarcely  equal  to 
tboae  of  a  siiude  cit^.  Upon  the  capture  of  Co- 
rinth by  L.  Mummios,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
solution of  the  Acbaan  league,  the  whole  of 
Greece  waa  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Ro- 
man province,  and  theoeaiorward  the  name  of 
Achaia  was  appCed  to  tha  Peloponnesus  and  aj^ 
tbe  country  south  of  Idacedonia.  Cram,  yr. 
^Pawtaru  %  \.— Herod.  7,  94.— P/i*/.  Arai, 
-'Polyb.  %  iO.—  TaeiL  I,  Tfej- — IL  A  AnaJl 
part  of  Phthjotis  was  also  called  AcVtiia,  of 
which  Alos  was  the  capital. 

AcnlRA,  a  town  near  Sardia.     f/rab.  14. 

AcBARXS,  [the  most  considerable  of  tha 
Attic  dtmit  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem 
MeniiU.     Vid.  AriMoph.] 

AcHSLdufl,  I.  [one  of  th^  largest  riven  of 
Greece,  and  the  moat  celebcrted  in  ancient  timea. 
Thucydid«s  describes  it  mm  Aoarinff  from  mount 
Pindus,  through  the  c#tinti7  of  the  Dolopians, 
Agrcans,  and  Aca«laaniaiis,  and  discharging 
itself  into  the  sea  l>aar  the  town  of  (Rimdm, 
It  was  partlcoh^  noted  lor  the  qnantily  of  al- 
luvial soil  which  it  there  deposited ;  many  of  the 
islands,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name 
of  Echina^fes,  being  by  that  meana  connected 
with  the  main  land.     As  its  coarse  aku  varied 
greatly,  whidi  occasioned  inundations  in  the 
di^ricU  through  which  it  flowed,  hence  called 
Parachetoitis,  it  was  found  aeeessary  to  check 
ttsinnMula  by  means  of  dykes  and  dams;  whuh 
is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
contest  of  Hercules  vrith  tbe  river  fur  the  hand 
of  Detam'ra,  so  beautifully  introduced  in  the  Tra- 
chinicc  of  Sophoclea,  ver.  507.    The  Achefoua 
is  sud  to  have  been  formeriy  called  Thoas  and 
Thcatios.    Most  ancient  writers  name  it  as  a 
river  of  Aeamania;  eome,  however,  ascribe  k  to 
JEtolia,  which  is  owing  to  the  variation  in  the 
hmits  of  theae  two  eountriee.     The  modern 
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name  It  Atprcpoiama,     Cram,  Chr.  2,  90.—-//. 
SI»  ISQ.—Tkuc.  2,  H&.—Diod.  4,  16a     Fief. 

Put  11 1.1 ^n.  A  river  of  A1au]tl^  fURng  into 

the  AlpMot.— — III.  Another,  flowing  from 
mount  Sipjius.    Pau*.  8^  c  38. 

AcH^BON,  L  Fa  river  celebrated  in  antiquity 
ftom  its  sappoeeucooinninication  with  the  reahns 
of  Pluto,  wnich  dlichai^gea  itself  into  the  sea  a 
iittle  below  Parga,  Htmer  called  it,  fhmi  the 
dead  appearance  of  ita  waters,  one  of  the  riverB 
of  hell ;  and  the  fable  has  been  adopted  by 
all  8ucoeediif|(  poets.  It  is  luiown  in  modem 
geography  by  tne  name  of  the  SauH  river,  and 
the  gloomineai  of  its  scenery  accords  well  with 
the  fhncied  horrora  of  Tartarus.  It  rises  in 
Molos4fa,  flows  through  Tbesprotiai  and.  after 
passing  through  the  Achorustan  lake,  falls  into 
the  sea  near  the  Chimerian  promontocy.  Vhe 
word  Achnon  is  c^n  taken  tut  hell  Itself 
Oram.  OrT—lAvy,  7,  34.>-7^k&  1,  46.-« — IL 
A  branch  of  tUe  Alpheus  in  Elis.  Vid.  VwH  111.1 

AcHERONTU,  fnow  AcerenzOy  was  situated, 
•8  Horace  describes  it,  on  an  almost  inaccessi- 
ble hill,  south  of  Ferentum.  It  is  called  Ache- 
rontum  by  Livy,  who  mentioiis  it  as  a  strong 
place  of  Apulia.  Proeopias  notices  it  as  a  for- 
tress of  very  gieat  strength.  Cram,  M,  S,  I^L 
— Z^v.  9,  30.  J 

AcbbrOsia  palus,  L  [a  msrsh  through  which 
the  Acheron  flows,  near  its  mouth.  Its  site  is 
now  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  reeds  and 
aquatfe  pianU  which  almost  choke  up  the  war 
ter.  The  destructive  afiects  of  the  malaria  are 
perceptible  in  the  sallow  and  emaciated  counte- 
nances of  the  surroundincr  peasantry.  Henee, 
probably,  it  was  that  the'ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  natural  causes  of  disease,  tmnwerred  the 
miasmata  of  the  plain  to  the  Plutonian  lake,  and 
vepresented  it  as  emitting  a  deadly  effluvia. 
Haghet^  TVaveU. IL  Another  in  Italy,  be- 
tween Misenum  and  Cunue,  to  which  the  mo- 
dem iMgodi  .FV«aroprobably  answers.]— —III. 
A  lakeof  E^pt,  near  Memphis^  over  which,  as 
Diodorua,  m,  1.  mentions,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  conveyed,  and  received  sentence  ac- 
cording to  the  actbns  of  their  life.  The  boat 
was  called  Bvis,  and  the  ferryman  Charon. 
Hence  arose  the  fid>le  of  Charon  and  the  Styx, 
5u^  afterwards  imported  into  Gheece  by  Or- 
pheus, and  adoptedvi  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. 

AcherI^sias,  a  place  or  cave  in  Chersonesus 
Taurica,  where  Hercules,  «s  is  reported,  drag- 
ged Cerberus  out  of  heU    Xtnoph,  Anah,  6. 

AcuiLLfiA.     Vid,  Leuce, 

AcntLLfiUM,  a  town  of  Troai^  near  the  tomb 
of  Achines,  built  by  the  Mityfenessis.  PUn,  5, 
c.  30. 

AciDls,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus^  fonneriy 
called  Jardanus.    Pau$,  5,  c  5. 

Aau^A.  a  town  of  Africa,  near  Adruroetom ; 
(some  reaa  Acolla).     Ccu.  Afr.  c.  33. 

[AciRis,  now  Agri^  a  river  of  Lucania.] 

[AcoKTisMA,  a  defile  on  the  Thradan  coast, 
eighteen  miles  firom  Philippi,  also  called  Sym- 
bMum  and  the  Pass  of  the  Sapel] 

AcostobOi.ub,  a  place  of  Cappadoda.  under 
Hippolyte,  queen  of  (he  Amaions.  Apotlon, 
/frg,2. 

4.c»  I,  L  a  town  of  Italy, 11.  EuboM,-*-. 

Ill,  Cyprus* ^IV.  Acamanis, V-SicUy, 


VIII.  A  promontory  of  Calabria,  now  Capo  £ 

T.Anoa 


AcRADiNA,  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  taken  by 
Marcellus  tim  Roman  oonsuL  Plut.  in  Mar- 
eel.—Cie.  tn  Verr.  4. 

AcR  JBPBiA,  a  town  in  B<Botia ;  whence  Apol- 
lo is  called  Acrephius.  [Its  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  eminence  above  the  village  of  Car- 
4Uza,]    Herodot.  8,  c  135. 

AcRAQAS.     Vid.  Agragat. 

(AcRATHOs,  a  promontory  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  mount  Athos  is  situate,  towards  the 
Strymonk  gulf.  It  is  the  modem  Capo  Mcmta 
Santo.] 

[AcROCERAUNii  MONTBs.  known  in  modern 
geography  by  the  name  of  OtHnarrOf  fbimsd 
the  natural  boundary  of  niyria  and  Chaonia. 
Thb  bfty  ohain,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity  as 
tllB  seat  of  storms  and  tempests,  eitends  for  ss- 
veral  miles  along  the  coast,  from  Cape  Linguei' 
/a,  the  Aeroceraunium  Promontorium,  to  the 
mnghbourhood  of  BuMiUo  ;  while  inland  it  is 
connected  with  the  ramifications  of  the  Tbes- 
proCSaB  and  MokMsian  mountains.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  are  full  of  alluaioDs  to  these 
dangerous  rocks.] 

ACBOCERAUNIUM  PROMONTORRIM.       Vid.    Ar 

croceraunU  Monte*, 

AcROcoRiNTHUs,  R  lofty  mountain  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  There  is  a  temple  of  Y^ 
nus  on  the  top,  and  CofiuUi  is  buiH  at  the  bot- 
tom. Strab,  Q,—Pau9, 2,  c.  L—Plut.  in  Arai. 
-^Slat,  Theb.  %  v.  106. 

AcROpdus,  the  citadel  of  Athens,  built  on  R 
rock,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side.  MiMrva 
had  a  temple  at  the  bottom.    Pau»,in  Attie. 

[AcRORBA  REOio,  the  border  tract  akmg  the 
boundary  of  Arcadia  and  Elis,  so  called  ficom  He 
mountainous  character.  It  contained  several 
towns,  of  wluch  Laiion  was  one.  Xen.  BbU., 
3,  2, 221.J 

Acts,  I.  [the  peninsula  in  which  moon? 
Athos  rises,  between  the  Singitk  and  Strymooic 

ffulfr. 11.  Alsoa  name  a^ied  to  the  ooaslof 

Attica  (from  i/mi,  a  shore),.  mkI  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country.]  Tliue,  4,  109. — 
Pomp.  MeL  9»  3. 

AcTiUM,  I.  [a  town  at  Acaraania,  oelebratn 
for  the  victory  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  H 
was  situated  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  AmbiRr 
dan  gulf,  on  an  elevated  promontory.  Tho^- 
dides  mentions  Actium  as  a  port  in  the  UtiiUxr 
of  Anactorium.  The  antiquity  of  the  tmaj^^^ 
Apollo  appears  to  have  been  sreat,  onoe  viisu 
supposes  it  to  have  existed  in  toe  time  of  jEneaa. 
The  name  of  Axio  is  still  attached  to  some 
ruhis  which  are  visible  on  a  bold  rocky  height 
in  the  position  assigned  by  D*  Anville  to  Actium* 
Strab.-'Thuc.  1,  29.— ^n.  3,  ^TH.—Bughe^ 

T\aveU.] 11.  A  promontory  of  CorcytR. 

Cie,  ad  AtL  7,  2. 

AoDUA,  [now  the  Adda^  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Qaul.  It  separated  the  Insubres  fh>m  the  Ce- 
nomani,  and,  after  supplying  the  lake  Larius, 
empties  into  the  Po  some  distance  below  the 
town  of  Acerrae.  Strabo  refers  its  origin  to  the 
mount  Adula,  vrhich  can  only  be  oorreoC  if 
Aduk  be  a  name  applied  to  all  the  Rb»ti*n 
Alps.     Strabo,'^Cram.  B,\ 

Adonis,    [a   river  of  PhoBnicta,  rising^ 
mount  Lebanon,  and  fiJling,  after  a  north-west 
near  ^blus^  faito  the  sea.    The  m 
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tBrooi^  whkh  this  river  flows  is  of  a  fedifisb 
ckj,  and  wbtfi  the  Hoods  prevail  the  reddish 
tfmn  of  Ibe  waten  sflbrds  occasion  to  the  poets 
for  aoiDe  of  the  fitblee  connected  with  the  name 
of  Ajdfxiis.] 

Anauf  TTTiiJif ,  an  Athenian  colony  on  the 
■ea-ooast  of  Myaia,  near  the  Caycus.  Shrab. 
13L~7%U4^5,  c  1. 

AdrXha,  (a  rivef  of  Germany,  now  the  Elder, 
Tanning  throoffh  Hease,  and  fiilling  into  the 
Wcaer  not  fiur  nom  Caasd.  T\k.  Ann,  1, 96. — 
riflyb,} 

ADRlNxm,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  JEioB,  with 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  chief  deity  of 
the  pboe  was  called  Adranus,  and  his  temple 
waa  fooded  1^  1000  dogs.    Plut.inTimol 

Adbastia,  [a  region  imd  city  of  the  Troadin 
Mraia,  called,  from  the  battle  fooght  there  by 
AJexandfT  with  the  Persiana,  Aorabtii  C  ampi  *, 
and  it  was  have  that  the  fixat  meeting  took  place 
bet  wen  the  rival  kings.  Its  earlier  name  was 
^PariiUD,  but  Homer  calla  it  Adrastia.  Arrian, 
— firro&o.] 

Adria.     Vid.  Badrict. 

Adriakqp6li8.     Vid.  HadrianopolU, 

ADRUMfiTUM.     Vid.  Badrumetum. 

AouaT^a  [and  AtuatOcjl  a  town  in  the 
tctiitoi^  of  the  Ebonmes.  The  Itinerary  of 
Antoomiis  calla  it  Adoaca,  and  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  tlie  Ton^  and  their  dty  Atuacntum.  Upon 
the  destruction  of  the  Eburones  the  Tonsri  oc- 
enpied  their  territory ;  whence  TVi^^ret,  the  mo- 
dern name  of  the  ancient  town.  T>ongre»  is  in 
the  Pay9-^QM^  between  Maestrieht  and  Lou- 
Oet.  Beil,  (7.  6,  38  and  34,  Lemairet 
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Ad^a.     Vid.  Addua. 
ApoLiS;^  a  town^of  Upper  Egypt 

A.  an  island  of 


iEf ,  2Sjl,  or  JEjea^ 
the  Phaaia.    ApdlwL  3. 

.fiAMTiuM,  rthe  promontory  which  doaea  the 
Ptfuaan  golf  on  the  Magneaian  side.] 

JEas.     Vid.  Amu, 

[iEcuLANUM,  or  iBcLAifuii,  a  town  of  Sam- 
naoB,  mart  be  placed  on  the  Appian  Wav,  about 
13  Bulea  homBenevenio.  Hotstenius  first  dis- 
oovered  its  roins  near  MirabeUa^  on  the  site 
caUsd  by  the  natives  Le  GroUe.  Cram,  Jl.  2, 
949.— ipp.  Ore.  BelL  1,51.] 

JEDEPaua,  [now,  perhaps^  Dipto^  a  town  of 
Eobcea,  where  were  some  warm  springs  conae- 
cialedtoHeieales.  PlvJL  ViL  SylL] 
.  i&DRsaA,orEDE8aA,latownnearPeI]a.  Ca- 
nna%  king  of  Macedonia,  took  it  by  following 
goats  (efyaf )  that  aooght  shelter  from  the  rain, 
aad  catted  it  heaoe  iBga^  otherwise  written 
JE|e,  iEgea,  and  .£gsa.  It  continued  the 
capital  of  the  ooantry  until  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  ttans&rred  to  PeDa.  It  ii  believed 
that  Vodina  an.  the  ViHriiza  lepieaents  this 
ancient  dty;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  se- 
pulchres in  the  victni^.  JutHn.lfl, — CUtrket 
TyaveU^-^PHmy,  4,  10.] 

JEdicOla  Ricucnli,  a  temple  raised  to  themd 
of  mirth  from  the  following  curcomstanoe :  sJter 
the  battle  of  Canns,  Haimibal  marched  to 
JLotuB,  wbenee  be  was  driven  back  by  the  incle- 
BMDcy  of  the  weather :  which  caused  ae  much 
joy  m  Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple 
/  to  the  god  of  mirth.  This  deity  was  worship- 
ped at  Spaita.  PivU.  in  Lye,  Agid.  and  Oe- 
^m.    Faoaoiiaa  also  mentions  a  ^90$  ycXwrt f . 


iEoA,  an  island  of  the  iEgcan  aea,  between 
Tenedoa  and  Chios. 

JSgjb,  I.  [a  town  of  Macedonia.    Vid*  JBde§» 

9tL IL  A  town  of  Achaia,  on  the  Cratl^ 

celebrated  for  the  workup  of  Neptane  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Homer.    In  Strabo's  time  it  had 

ceased  to  exist,     n.  8,  903.-- SCro6.  a HI. 

Another  in  Enboea,  south  of  iEldepsos }  proba- 
bly the  modem  AJcioA 

JE^j^Mt  a  town  apd  sea-port  of  CiUda.  hw- 
can.  S,  V.  S27. 

^  iEcjEUM  MARi^  [the  Archtpelogo^  that  por- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  which  intervenes  be- 
tween tl^  eastern  shores  of  Greece  and  the  o^ 
posite  continent  of  Asia  Minor.  It  vras  consi- 
dered particulariv  stormy  and  danceroiisf 
whence  the  provero,  rw  Ai^ai«f  irXt?.  Xweient 
molB  were  known  by  particular  names^  as  the 
Mare  Myrtoum,  which  lay  between  the  Cr- 
clades  and  the  Feloponnesian  coast;  and  the 
Icariom,  which  wadied  the  Lydian  coast ;  aod 
the  islands  Myconui^  Icaria,  and  Samoa.  Tra- 
^ion  referred  the  origin  of  its  name  to  iEgeus ; 
but  Strabo,  with  more  probability,  deduced  it 
firom  the  little  island  of  JEes  In  the  vicinity  of 
Euboea.  Cramer  ^  Greece^  1,  7. — M*^  A  gam,, 
642.— ilbr.  Od.  9,  16.] 

iEaALEoa,  or  JEgaleum,  a  rooantain  of  Attl- 
ot,  opposite  Salamis,  on  whidi  Xerxes  sat  da- 
ring the  engagement  of  his  fleet  with  the  (Gre- 
cian ahipe  in  Uie  adjacent  sea.  Berodoi.  B,  c 
90.— Tiiicyd.  a  c  19. 

iBoAN  and  JEgos,  the  jEgean  tea.  Floe,  1. 
&iS.—Stat.  5,  56. 

iBalTBs,  I.  a  promontoiT  of  iEolia.— IL 
Three  islands  opposite  Carthage,  called  Arft  by 
Virg.  JSn.  I,  near  which  the  Romans^  under 
Catulos,  in  the  first  Punic  War,  defeated  the 
Carthaginiah  fleet  under  Hanno,  949  B.  C.  IA9, 
91,  c.  10  and  41, 1. 89,  c.  54.— 3feia,  9,  e.  7.-- 
SiL  1,  V.  61. 

JEc^LEOK,  a  town  of  Macedonia  taken  by 
king  Attains.  [It  has  been  conjectured  tha^ 
instead  of  JEgdeon  in  Uvy  we  ahoold  read 
Ptdeon.] 

JCgesta,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicfly  near 
mount  Er3rX)  destroyed  by  Agathodes.  It  was 
sometimes  oslled  Segesta  sind  AcesCa.  [Ita 
ruins  are  still  seen  in  the  vale  of  Mazaia.]  Diod. 
10. 

^fiGiALEA,  I.  an  island  near  Peloponnesus,  in 

the  Cretan  sea. II.  Another  in  the  lonbn 

sea,  near  the  Echinadea.  Plin,  4,  c.  19.— £b- 
Todot.  4,  c.  107. — • — 111.  The  ancient  name  of 
Peloponneaaa.    Strab.  19.— ikfeto,  9,  c  7. 

iBoiALua,  L  a  dty  of  Aria   Minor. IL 

A  mountain  of  Galatia.     Vid.  Aehaia, 

[.£oiDA,  a  town  in  the  little  ishind  of  ^ffidii^ 
on  the  coast  of  Histria,  at  the  month  of  the  For- 
mic. The  later  name  of  tlua  pboe  was  Joslioo- 
pofis ;  it  is  now  Capo  d*Iatria.  Plin.  3,  19.— 
Cram.  R.] 

iEoiLA,  a  niaoe  in  Laoonia,  where  Aristo- 
roenes  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  crowd  of  reli- 
gious women  whom  he  had  attacked.  Pau».  4, 
c.  17. 

iEciLiA,  L  [a  smaU  island  in  the  Euripus.  be- 
longing to  the  Swrians,  where  the  Persian  fleet, 
under  Datis  and  Artaphemea,  was  moorsd  be^NV 

the  battle  of  Marsthon.     It  is  now  iSStouH.  B^ 

rod.  6,  101  and  107. II.  Another^  now  Ccri- 

goUo,  between  Cythera  and  Crete.] 
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*  i£oiMdRUt,  or  £guiCrc8,  an  ialand  near 
l^vWa,  wippowd  by  lome  to  be  the  same  which 
Yiiffil  nientiont  uaaer  the  name  ef  Ar».  Plin. 
6,0.7. 

£oiNA,  [now  Efina  or  Engkia^  an  iiiand, 
with  a  ctty  of  the  tame  naniei  situated  in  the 
Saronic  fful^  at  equal  difltancce  from  the  Athe- 
nian, Megartan,  and  Pelopooneuan  eoasts. 
Pautanias  observes  that  of  all  the  Greek  islands 
It  JBlhe  most  inaocessihle,  being  surrounded  b^ 
hidden  rocks  and  shoals.  In  fi^uloos  times  this 
island  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  £  none, 
which  it  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  ^gl- 
aa,  mother  of  MtuDua  ana  the  loi^  line  of  ne« 
loes  descended  firom  him.  It  received  colonies 
fiom  Csete,  Argoe,  and  Epidaurus.  The  Cretan 
may  be  referred^ to  the  time  of  Minos ;  that  of 
Aigos  to  the  period  in  which  Phklon  was  ^rant 
of  tnat  ciVy.  The  Epidaorians,  who  crossed 
over  inio  Egina,  were  a  detachment  of  those 
Dorians  who  had  left  Argoe  undei  Detphontes, 
to  settle  at  Epidaurusw  After  the  battle  of 
Pli^t«a,  JBgina  was  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  was  looked  upon  as  the  chier  em- 
porium of  Greece :  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Feloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  expelled 
the  whole  population  from  the  island,  replacing 
them  with  some  of  their  own  dtixens.  After 
the  battle  of  JEgospotami,  Lysander  re-estar 
bUshed  the  iEginetCj  but  they  never  recovered 
th^r  former  proepenty.  According  to  Strabo^ 
the  island  is  about  180  stadia  in  circuit.  The 
.festiges  of  tho  walls  of  the  aacient  city  cover  an 
extensive  plain,  and  the  walls  of  tlie  port  and 
arsenal  may  be  traced  to  a  eonsiderable  extent. 
Cram.  Gr.  3,  p.  275.— <S(rate,  B.—Berod,  8, 
46u— Pattf.  2,  29.— TTittcyrf.— .Xew.  HeU.  2,  2, 

jSginiitm,  an  important  city  in  the  north- 
"weift  of  Thessaly,  near  the  Ion,  vHtich  Liv^  de- 
scribes as  almost  impregnable.  The  Efpito- 
oiaer  of  Strabo  seems  to  place  it  in  Macedonia, 
«Dd  SUspk,  Byz.f  still  more  inconectly,  in  Uly- 
na.  li  was  taken  by  the  Aihamanes  in  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  and,  some  years  afler,  given  up 
to  plundor  by  Paulus  iEmiiius.  Its  strength  de- 
teired  Flaminius  IVxnu  laying  siege  to  it  ilfo- 
cecsi  probably  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  Cram.  Gr.  1, 355.— jLtf y,  32, 15 ;  36, 13 ; 
44^46;  45,27.] 

^aiiu,  [one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Achcan 
leagqe,  was  nearly  cmposite  to  QBanthe,  in  the 
oountry  of  the  Locri  Oxobe,  and  near  the  sea  of 
Corinlh,  between  Sicyon  and  .^giura.  The 
port  was  about  twelve  stadia  from  the  town, 
which  was  situated  on  an  eminence.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  W.  Gell,  its  ruins  are  to  beseen  oua 
woody  hill  above  the  spot  now  caHed  Bloubou- 
ki.  Its  moat  ancient  name  was  Hypenesia. 
The  change  to  JScira  Is  accounted  bt  by  Pau- 
saniaa,  7,  26.  PoM>.  4,  hl.^Htrodot.  1, 
145.1 

JI:^iKOCMA,  a  town  of  JEtolia.  Herodot.  1, 
c  149. 

£aiTUM,  a  townof  iEolia,  en  a  mountain 
eight  miles  from  the  sea.     Thueyd.  3,  c.  97. 

JEoiOM,  [now  Voatizza^  a  town  of  Achaia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Selinus.  Here  for  a  long 
time  the  general  states  of  Achaia  hehl  their  as- 
aemblieiu  nnttl  a  kw  was  made  by  Philopoemen, 
by  whioh  each  of  the  federal  towns  became  in  its 
torn  the  place  of  lendeztous.    According  to 
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Strabo  these  Boeelings  were  conlrwml  tketr  tlM 
town,  in  a  spot  call«I  ^narium,  where  was  « 
grove  consecrated  to  Jupiler.  Palttania8affirali^ 
thst  in  his  time  the  Achaaus  still  collected  to- 
gether at  ^gium,  as  the  Arophictyons  did  mt 
Delphi  and  Thermopyln.  Among  its  temples 
was  one  to  Ju[riter  Homagyrius,  which  was 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  Agamem- 
BOS  convened  all  the  chieftains  of  Greece  before 
tile  Trojan  expedition.  Cram.  Gr,  3,  63. — 
U9.  38,  r^Polyh.  2,  54,  3.— iSfro*.  a— Pous. 
7,  23  and  24.] 

^GON  and  iEcAN,  T.  a  promontory  of  Lem- 

nos. II.  A  name  of  the  JEgman.   Stai.  Theb, 

6,  b^.—Flacc.  1,  62a 

iEoosporiMOi,  [a  smsll  river  of  the  Thi»* 
dan  Chersonese,  which  empties  into  the  Hel- 
lespont. At  its  mouth  stands  a  town  or  port  of 
the  same  name,  where  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
totally  defeated  by  Lysander,  A.  C.  405.  The 
nllage  of  GaUUa  probably  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town.  Cram.  Gr.  1, 330. — HerodoL  9, 
119.— -Xen.  Hell.  %  Id.^Plut.  Aleib.—Oorn. 
Ncp.  Alcib.] 

JEaoBAQMf  an  Asiatic  nation  under  Attalos, 
with  whom  he  conquered  Asia,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  a  settlement  near  the  Hellespont.  Po- 
lyb.  5. 

[^aosTB&iffx,  a  town  of  Megaria.  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Page,  whither  the  Lneedbrooniaiis 
retreated  after  Vbia  battle  of  Leuctra.  Ptoleo^ 
erroneously  assigns  it  to  Phods.  According  to 
Sir  W.  Gell,  the  vills^  of  Porto  Germany 
where  there  are  yetconsulecable  ruins  of  the  an- 
dent  fortificationa,  and  a  perfect  town,  may  be 
considered  as  the  ancient  iE^gosthene.  Cram, 
Gr.  2,  437.— -Xen.  HisU.  6, 4, 96.] 

JEGtJsA,  the  middle  isUndof  the  iBgates  near 

Sicily. 

JEgtpsits,  a  town  of  the  Gete,  near  the  Da-» 
nube.     Ovid,  ex  PonL  1,  ep.  8,  L  4,  en.  7. 

j£QTPTinM  MARE,  that  part  of  the  Mediterrao 
nean  sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

iEoYPTUs,  [a  country  lying  between  Arabia 
on  the  east,  Lal^a  on  the  west,  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  norUi,  and  Ethiopia  oa  the  soatli. 
It  has  been  by  difierent  writeis  assigned  to  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  and  the  limits  whicfa  separate  it 
from  dther  oountry  are  not  well  defined.  'The 
ancients,  according  to  Strabo,  confined  the  name 
Egypt  to  the  paits  watered  and  overflowed  by 
the  Nile.  It  presents  itself  to  the  eye  as  an  im- 
mense valley,  extending  nearly  606  miles  in 
length,  and  hemmed  in,  on  either  side,  br  a 
ridge  of  hiUs  and  a  vast  expanse  of  deseii.  The 
breadth  of  the  cultivabb  soil  variea,  aocordine 
to  the  direetien  of  the  rocky  barriers  bj  which 
its  limits  are  determined;  spreading,  m  some 
parts,  into  a  spadous  plain,  while  at  otheiw  it 
contracts  its  dimensions  to  less  than  two  leafmes. 
The  mean  vridth  has  been  estimated  at  about 
nine  miles ;  and  hence,  induding  the  whole 
area  from  the  shores  of  the  Delta  to  the  fijit 
caUract,  the  extent  of  land  capable  of  bearing 
crops  has  been  computed  to  contain  ten  miUieaa 
of  acres.  Egypt  was  divided  into  Superiorand 
Inferior,  the  Kutude  of  Cairo  presenting  in  our 
day  the  line  of  demarcation.  There  was  ano- 
ther division,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Gredt 
and  Roman  writers,  namely,  that  of  the  I>eltB, 
the  HepUnomis,  and  the  Thebaid.  The  flnt 
I  of  these  pronnoes  was  comprehended  within  the 
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two  piittdp«|  hnndMs  of  tlie  Nik  (Who  its  di- 
^nion  to  Ua  iiiooU»i   the  third  ooeopied  the 
ntnow  vallejofUppCT  Egyptf  while  to  the  se- 
obod  was  allotted  the  intermediate  apaee,  which 
■ecBM  to  hare  been  divided  into  seven  nonM 
Astrictfl,  or  cantoM.     The  Delta  i«  now  called 
BtihaHf  wtiieh  nnifiea  in  the  Arabic  a  mari- 
time difltrict.    The  modem  name  of  Vimtanif 
wiiKh   exoreaaee  in  Arabic  an  intermediate 
•pace,    stitt    marlis    the  ancient  Ueptanomis. 
Said,  eooth  of  Vamtani,  deai|natee  the  Tbe- 
baid.    About  the  couclnaion  c?  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, tiM  eastern  diviaioa  of  the  Delta,  between 
Anbia  and  the  Phatnllic  branch  of  the  Nile,  as 
high  aa  HeGopoKs,  wee  erected  into  a  new  pro- 
vinoe  ooder  the  name  of  Angmtamniocu     The 
HefitanomAs  took  under  Aroadius,  son  of  the 
greet  Theodosios,  the  name  of  Arcadia ;  and  at 
a  later  period  the  Thebaid  was  divided  into 
Anterior  and  Superior.     As  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  iBffvptus  much  diversity  i>f  opinion  has 
exited,    it  isaaserted  by  theOreeks,  that  ace- 
lebrated  king  of  this  name  bequeathed  it  to  hb 
dominiooa,  which  had  formerly  passed  under 
the  appeOatiea  of  AQria,  or  the  land  of  heat  and 
blackness.     In  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  He- 
brews it  is  cidled  Mizraim,  the  plund  form  of  the 
oriental  noun  Mizr,  the  name  which  is  applied 
lo  Egypt  b^  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.   The 
'^    'I  retam  the  native  word  Chemia,  which, 
ips,  haa  some  relation  to  Cham,  the  son  of 
or,  aa  Plutarch  inainuatesw  may  only  de- 
note that  darkness  of  coloor  which  appears  in  a 
Vich  aoU  or  the  human  eye.    Blizraim  was  one 
of  the  childxen  of  Cham.    Bruce  remarks  that 
YQypt,  the  term  used  by  the  Ethiopians  when 
they  speak  of  Ej^pt,  means  the  country  of  Ca- 
nals; a  description  very  suitable  to  the  improved 
eondition  of  tnat  valley  under  its  ancient  kings. 
ife  the  heroic  a^  of  Gneece  the  word  JSgyptos 
was  employed  m  reference  to  an  ancient  sove- 
reiffn,  to  the  land,  and  also  to  the  river.     Ac- 
coraing  to  another  ooinioQ,  the  name  of  Copt, 
which  distinguishes  the  reonainn  of  the  original 
nations  horn  the  Arabs  and  from  the  Turks,  is, 
in  the  form  of  Kypt,  no  other  than  the  root  of 
the  Greek  name  i^^ptua.     Of  all  the  countries 
of  the  ancient  workfnone  is  more  deservedly  the 
subject  of  inquiry  than  Egypt.    The  antiquity 
of  Its  instittttioos,  their  influence,  real  or  imagi- 
ginary,  upon  the  rest  of  the  worid,  producing 
revolutions  abroad,  though  at  home  unvarying; 
its  stupendous  monuments,  which  have  resisted 
the  innoenoe  of  time  from  a  period  so  remote  aa 
to  de^  calculatioo ;  its  pecuhar  climate  and  geo- 
graphical relations ;  and  its  mysterious  river,  to 
which  the  country  owes  its  very  existence;  all 
and  each  of  theae  distinguish  it  from  almost 
every  other  portion  of  the  ^be.    The  aspect  of 
ESgypC  undergoes  periodiod  changes  with  the 
sptsoos.    In  our  winter  months,  when  nature  is 
for  US  dead,  she  seems  to  carry  life  into  these 
cGmates ;  and  the  verdure  of  Egypt's  enamelled 
meadows  is  then  delightful  to  the  eye.    In  the 
oppasite  season  this  same  country  exhibits  no- 
taing  but  a  brown  soil,  either  miry  or  dry,  hard, 
raddosty.    During  the  period  of  summer,  from 
June  to  the  dnse  <^  September^  the  heat  is  in 
leoaa.    The  seardtv  of  rain  is  a  remarkable 
pbenomeooD.     "  A  Ions  vaUev,"  says  M.  Reg- 
nier,  **  eoetrded  with  hiHs  and  mountains,  pre- 
•eotf  no  point  in  which  the  surface  has  suffiaent 


elevation  to  attract  and  detain  the  doodb.  Tfai 
evaporations  from  the  Mediiennnean,  Uxk  go- 
ring summer,  carried  otf  by  the  north  wfods^ 
which  have  almost  the  constanciy  of  trade  winds 
in  Egypt,  finding  nothine  ts#op  their  progfsssL 
pass  over  the  country  without  intemipaon^  and 
collect  around  the  mountains  of  Central  Afrtda. 
There,  deposited  in  ninSb  they  sweH  the  tef' 
rents,  which,  falling  into^ha  Nilb,  aogment  its 
waters,  and,  under  the  form  of  ih  inondatisD, 
restore,  with  usury,  to  Egypt,  the  bleesiiMaB  eif 
which  the  defect  of  rain  otherwise  deprived  k,^ 
That  the  absence  of  rain  is  in  part  owing  to  the 

grevious  aridity  of  the  soil  is  ciearfy  estanishedl 
y  the  fact,  that  near  the  seaj  where  the  soil  i» 
moiii^  nin  is  not  uncommon ;  while  at  Ctiaof 
for  example,  there  are,  perhaps^  four  ot  flVe 


numerous,  ana  exienuea  ine  lenmnng ; 
of  the  Nile  beyond  the  limita  of  its  inundation. 
( Vid.  NUus.)  D'AnviUe.—JRvssdP^  Egypt. 
—Malte  Brun.y^H9r^.^JusHn.  I.— P«n.St 
1 ;  14,  l.—Polyb.  IS^Diod.  l.—Curf.  4, 1— 
Pau».  1,  14.— Afe/o,  1,  B.—ApoOod,  3, 1  snd  ». 
JEoTfl,  [a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  eC 
Arcadia,  and  contiguous  to  Belmina.  lis  site 
is  probably  the  same  with  tliat  of  the  modsnf 
i4jpiaii.*trene,.nearthevillaaoof  Co/ltno.  Cram. 
Gf-.-^Poiyb.  %  54.— Pai*».  3,  3;  8,  97.] 

JEMATfiioN,  and  JEMATsn.  Vid.  Bmct* 
tkion.  • 

iEMdNA,  fnow  Laybaeht  on  the  Save.  Ai 
a  late  period,  when  the  conflnes  of  Italy  were 
extended  beyond  the  Rhoetian  Alps,  this  was 
considered  the  last  town  of  that  country.  JA>> 
rodtan.J 

JBmonia,  a  country  of  GIfeeoe,  which  reoeivwl 
its  name  from  iEmon  or  Amos,  and  was  aftwF' 
wards  called  Thessaly.  Achilles  is  called  JEm9- 
niu8.  as  beinff  bom  there.  Ovid.  Tn9i,  3,  di 
n,  1.  4,  el.  t^Borat.  1,  od.  37.  It  was  ali» 
called  Pyrrha,  from  Pyrniai  Deocalkm's  wife) 
who  reigned  there. — The  word  haa  been  india- 
criminately  applied  to  Greece  by  some  wrilSfR 
PUn.  4,  c  7. 

^NARiA,  [now  hchia.  an  island  on  Hie  Ctatt* 
panian  coast.  It  was  otherwise  called  Inarime 
and  PHhecusa.  The  latter  naina  esmmsnly  &»^ 
eludes  the  adjacent  island  of  Prochvta,  not* 
Proeida.  Inarime  some  consider  t>t  Tuscan 
origin,  siffnifying  apes,  remfered  in  Greek  1^ 
the  term  Pithecuss.  Pliny  refers  these  namea 
to  the  number  of  earthen  vessela  used  in  th» 
iahmd.  The  I^tin  poets  have  applied  it  to  Ho- 
mer's descriptfott  of  the  place  of  torment  tA* 
lotted  to  the  earth-born  Typhceus,  in  oonse- 
(^uenoe,  no  doubt,  of  the  frequent  volcanic  erim- 
tions.  Three  colonies  in  succession,  of  Eretrt- 
ans,  Chakidians,  and  Syracusans,  weva  ckiven 
by  the  earthquakes  iimtn  the  islancl.  Mount 
Epopeus,  now  Epomeo,  or  Monte  Sam  Nieoio^ 
was  remarkable  for  its  volcanic  character. 
Cram.  It.  2,  186.— Zrt'e.  8,  22.— «eJ.  2,  7.— 
Plin.  3,  6.— Sfraft.  5-1 

iENARiUM.  Vid.  JSfrium. 
JEn^a  or  iBNBiA,  I.  [a  town  of  Macedonia, 
situated  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Pydna,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gulf  ot  Tbessafonica,  and  df- 
teen  miles  from  the  latter  place.  Livy  states 
that  sacrifices  were  perfbrmed  here  annually  iti 
honour  of  i£neaa,  tne  irputed  fbonder.    hy^^ 
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plifon  alMet  to  Um  fbondatkm  of  this  dty  by 
JEoeaBf  and  Tjlfi  bas  not  omitted  to  notice 
tbe  tradition.  It  was  given  up  to  plunder  by 
P.  ifimittiifl,  al^T  tbe  battle  of  Pydoa.  Its 
.ruhM  are  visible'- naai  the  small  town  of  Pono- 
mif  dose  p»  tba  headland  of  the  same  name, 
which  is.  perhaps  the  iEnion  of  Scymnus. 
Cram,  Gt,X  842— Xa»^40,  4;  45,  S37.— ^a. 
3;  16.—- ^IL  A  atf  of  Acaniania,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tbe  Aflhdous,  about  70  stadia  from  its 
mouth.  Strabo  states  that  it  was  formerly  si- 
'ttiatad  higher  up  the  river,  but  was  afterwards 
romoved.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ruins  of 
T^rigard(M  ippresent  the  more  recent  ^nea, 
find  that  those  which  are  to  be  seen  at  PaUeo 
Caiouna  answer  to  the  more  andent  tgwn. 
Oram,  Gr.  9,  'iO.Strab.  10.] 

(iENiANUM  Sinus,  a  name  given  by  some  to 
ths  Maliacus  Sinoi.    Ldvy,  2S,  5  ;  ^  3.]  ' 

iENOs,  I.  {a  town  of  Thrace,  to  the  east  of  the 
HeteU8».  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  formed  by 
that  river.  HerodotuscallsitaniBoUcdty;  by 
others  iti  foundation  is  ascribed  respectivdy  to 
Mitylentt  snd  Cuseub.  Its  more  andent  name 
was  i^dtyobria.  Viigil  supposes  JEneas  to 
"Wave  discovered  here  the  tomb  of  the  murdered 
Polydorus,  and  intiquites  that  he  founded  a  dty 
which  he  named  after  himself.  Pliny  states 
that  the  tomb  of  Polydorus  was  at^nos ;  but  it 
is  oeitain  that,  aocoruing  to  Homer,  the  dty  was 
called  £nos  bdbre  the  siege  of  Troy.  JBnos, 
as  well  as  Maronea,  had  Men  dedared  a  free 
tpmn  by  the  Roman  senate  before  the  time  of 
Pfiay.  It  is  known  to  the  B^santine  writers 
under  tbe  name  of  Enos,  which  it  still  preserves. 
JEnos  and  its  district  belonged  originally  to  the 
Ap^nthii ;  it  was  also  called  Apsinthus,  and 
the  Apsynthii  are  named  by  Herodotus  as  a  peo- 
ple boraering  on  the  Thracian  Chersonnese. 
We  read  of  a  river  Apsinthus  in  Dionys,  JPe- 
Tieg.  SrJ.—Cram,  Gr,  1,  319.— Aerod.  4,  90; 
6,  34;  9,  n^.-^Stepk.  Byz.^ApoUod,  BibU 
2,  6, 9.—  Virg.  jEn,  3,  18;  4,  1 1.    IL  4,  519.— 

Plin.  4,  11. IL  A  town  near  mount  Ossa. 

Steph.  Byz,] 

JSnum,  a  mountain  in  Cephallenia.   Strab.  7. 

jENtRA,  a  town  of  Thasos.  Herodot.  6,  c.  47. 

JEdLiA,  or  iEoLis,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  .£gean  sea.  It  has  Troas  at  tbe  north 
and  Ionia  at  the  south.  The  inhabitanto  were 
of  Grecian  origin,  and  were  masters  of  manv  of 
the  neighbourmg  islands.  They  had  12,  others 
iay  30,  considerable  dties,  of  which  Cumn  and 
J>sbos  were  the  njost  fomous.  They  received 
thdr  name  ftom  .£dui^  son  of  Hellenus.  They 
migrated  from  Greece  about  1134  B.  C.  80 
years  before  the  migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes. 
{"The  iEolian  Greeks,"  says  Gillies,  "  esta- 
uisbed  themsdves.  88  years  after  the  taking  of 
Tru^,  along  the  shore  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Priam.  They  gradually  diffused  their  cdo- 
nies  from  Cydcoe  on  the  Propontis  to  the  mouth 
of  tbe  river  Hermos,  which  delightful  country, 
with  the  island  of  Lesbos,  thenceforth  received 
tbe  name  of  .£olis  or  iEolia,  to  denote  that  the 
iobabitants  bdonged  to  the  JEk>lian  branch  of 
the  HaUfliiie  race.  JSolia  continued  for  a  long 
time  free,  and  the  assembly  of  the  confederated 
cities  met  annually  in  the  dty  of  Cumte.  The 
eountnr  was,  however,  subdued  by  the  Lydians, 
and  fon^  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  of  Crcesua, 
into  Mie  hands  of  the  Penians.    Thedialectof 
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the  JEoHans  was  one  of  the  principtllbffl»«r 
tbe  Greek  tongucL  and  oonnecU  it  with  nnow 
other  idioms  of  JBmope.]  BerodoL  1,  c  «6, 
Ac— iSroft.  I,  S  and  6.— Plin.  5,  c  30.-ilfe. 
/a,  1,  c  Sand  la— Thesealy  has  been  anciently 
called  JEolia.  Boeotus,  son  of  J^e^une,  having 
sealed  there,  called  his  foUoweis  Bceotiaoi  and 
thdr  country  Bceotia. 

.£oLi£  and  JBolides,  seven  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy ;  called  Lipani,  Hiera,  Stron- 
gyle,  Didyme,   Ericusa,   Phoenicuaa,  and  Eu- 
onymos.     They  were  the  retreat  of  the  wioda ; 
and  Virg,  ^n.  1,  v.  56,  calls  them  .£oUa,  and 
the  kingdom  of  ^olus  the  god  of  itorms  and 
wiuds.     They  soiiMtimes  bear  the  name  of  Vul- 
canicB  and  Heph^estiadenf  and  Dion.  Far.  1154, 
calls  them  Piota;  but  they  are  known  now 
among  tbe  modems  under  the  seneral  appella- 
tion of  Lipari  islands.    Ijuean,  5,  v.  609.— Ji»- 
tin,  4,  c.  1. 

iEoLiDA,  I.  a  dty  of  Tenedos. II.  An- 
other near  Thermopvls.    HerodoL  8,  c.  35. 

JEpt,  a  town  of  Elis,  under  the  dominion  of 
Nestor.     Stat.  4,  Theb,  v.  180. 

JEouiMfiuuM,  a  nlace  in  Rome  whore  the 
bouse  of  Melius  stood,  who  aspired  to  sovereign 
power,  for  which  crime  his  habitation  was  le- 
vdled  to  tbe  ground.    Liv.  4,  c  16. 

JEsACUS,  a  river  of  Troy  near  Ida. 

.£8ARU8,  [now  M§aro,  a  river  in  the  Bnittio- 
ram  Agor-  At  its  mouth  stands  Croiona. 
The  .£sarus  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  best 
Bucolks  in  Theocritus.  Polyb.  Fragm.  10, 1. 
--Thcoc  IdyU.  ^  17.] 

^sfipus,  [a  river  of  Mysia,  which  rises  in 
Mount  Ida,  and,  flowing  in  a  course  very  nearly 
paralld  with  that  of  the  Granicus,  empties  into 
the  Propontis  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tar- 
dus ana  the  Granicus.    ZyAnviUe.] 

JEsBRNiA,  [now  liemtOf  a  town  of  Samnl 
um,  said  to  have  been  colonized  about  the  be 
ginning  of  the  first  Punic  war.  In  the  Soda 
War  it  fell  into  the  baode  of  the  allies.  Sobec 
quently,  it  was  ro- colonized  by  Augustus  am 
Nero.  Cram.  H.  S,  230.— Z49.  Bpit,  16.- 
App.BeU.  Cir.  I,  41.1 

MaiBt  I.  [now  the  £!Hno  or  Fiumesino,  a  r 
ver  of  Italy,  which  separates  Umbria  from  Pic< 
num.    It  rises  in  the  Appenines,  and  emptk 

into  the  Hadriatic  north  cmT  Ancona, IL  . 

town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  iBsis.  It  is  no 
JeH.  The  name  is  also  written  JEdum.  OI 
inscriptions  give  it  the  title  of  cdony.  Cram.- 
Strab.  5.— Plin.  3,  14.] 

[iElsiCM.     Vid.  .^Esis.) 

iElsoN,  I.  [a  river  of  Macedonia,  which  em 

ties  into  the  Themuiic  gulf  near  Pydna. 

A  town  o(  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly.J 

JEsdpos,  a  nver  of  Pontus.     StrcA.  12. 

[^STRAOM.  a  city  of  the  iBatran,  a  Pieo 
an  tribe  namea  by  Ptolemy,  ^straeum  is  p 
bably  the  Asterium  of  Livy.  Perhaps  the  i 
troa,  assigned  by  Steph,  Byz,  to  UlyriAi  is 
dty  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  jPlin  v  c 
itAstrea.  Cram,  Or,  1,  273. — lAv,  40, 
^Plin.  4,  10.] 

iEsOLA,  [a  town  of  Latium,  mentioned 
Horace  in  the  same  line  with  Tihur,  and  th< 
fote  naturally  suppoMd  to  have  stood  in  it< 
dnity.  In  Pliny's  time  it  no  longer  exis 
This  andent  site  remains  undiscovered.  Ct 
It,  2, 60.— -Hbr.  3,  Od.  ^,-^Pliru  3,  6-1 
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IJfisYMt,  «r  QSannn,  iiMioffectiy  wxHten 
fifayme,  a  maritime  town  of 'Thaee,  which  ep- 
poMd  the  BoBMM  in  tho  laat  MmedoiMn  war. 
ThetnMastheEmatbMoflivy.  Bbm.iZ.a 
— 77k«c.— JU».  43,  7.1 

JStbilii,  Jadled  by  the  Latins  Dra,  aikl 
nowthe  idandof  EUml  it  was  eiinaled  abo»t 
ten  milee  from  Fopuhmiirai,  the  nearest  point 
of  the  Toscan  coaiiL  This  island  was  earlj 
eelehrated  for  iu  iron  mines,  which  exhibk 
iparfcs  of  having  been  worited  ftom  the  remoCest 
times.  Tbo  supply  of  metalfic  substance  was 
so  ffieat  that  it  bettme  a  matter  of  popular  be- 
fier  that  it  was  constantly  renewed.  Arist.  Dt 
MirabiL^Plm.    H    iL—Virg.    10^    173.^ 

uEthiopu.    [No  name  that  occurs  in  the  an- 
<wit  wiiUsis  is  used  with  less  precision  than 
i£thiopia.    Homer  represents  Jove  as  leaving 
CHyn^Qi^  and  repairing  to  a  feast  in  j£thiopia 
upon  the  Ocean.    By  some,  Ocean,  in  the  pas- 
■age  alhided  to,  is  referred  to  the  r^e;  but  it 
doubtless  apoliM  to  the  fiibled  waters  which, 
•ceoiding  to  the  notions  of  many  of  the  ancienta^ 
^t  the  earth  like  a  aone.     Vliffil   extends 
iSSdiiopia  to  the  western  coast  <^  Africa,  com- 
prehending within  it  part  of  Mauretania.    In 
ncLitwonki  seem  that  the  andents included 
in  .Ethiopia  all  those  southern  regions  which 
w«rs  unknown  to  them.  That  division  of  iEthi- 
opia  which  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  as 
^Ethiopia  supra  JSgyptum  or  Superior,  is  the 
only  port  of  which   an^  thing   certain   was 
known.    iBthiopia  Inferior  comprehends  Pto- 
lany*s  .£thiopia  Interior  and  l)is  Terra  Incog- 
nita, eitending  acKMS  Africa  to  the  Ocean. 
That  part  whieh  brnderad  on  the  Atlantic  was 
called  Hesperian.    .AUhiopia  supra  iEgynturo 
eomraences  on  the  frontier  of  Ciypt,  ima  ex- 
tends along  the  NUe,  including  A%aniua  with- 
in its  limits.    A  hujre  portion  of  the  country 
along  the  NUe  ia,  lue  Egypt,  a  narrow  vale. 
It  was  first  called  JEtheria,  wM  afterwards  At- 
hmtia,  as  PHny  leBs  us.    The  name  JEthiopia 
has  been  traced  to  «JOm,  to  bum,  and  3U/,  the 
oountenanos,  from  the  complexion  of  ito  inhabits 
ants.    Some  apphr  to  thisceuntry  the  Scriptu- 
ral appellation  of  lAuUnij  from  Lud^  son  of 
Miixraimf  others,  that  of  CAiis,  the  son  of 
Giam.    That  of  India  is  alao  given  it  in  aeveial 
paawys  of  the  ancient  authors.   The  people  in 
theeu  time  were  said  to  be  flfBatastrologafs; 
the  first  ordainersslso  of  sacTBooeremoniea^  and 
B  both  tutors  to  the  Egyptians.    Tbeyheldan 
annual  feast  at  Dipspoos,  which  KUistathins 
aMotion&  in  which  they  carried  about  the  sta- 
tues of  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  Ua  twelve 
days.    Hence,  probably,  the  Homeric  fiction* 
n^AntUle. — AiaUs-Brun. — Beylin, — Omer, 
17. 1,423.— Ftf^.^dSn.  10^66;  a^VlOijBn. 
4.481.] 

iErNi,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  OibeUa. 
femous  fer  its  volcano,  which,  fer  about  3000 
yean^  has  thrown  out  Aro  at  intervals.  It  is 
two  miles  in  perpeodicolar  height,  and  mea- 
sures 100  miles  round  at  the  base,  with  an  as- 
cent of  30  n^fes.  Its  crater  tbcms  a,  circle  about 
three  and  a  halfmikn  in  drcumferenoe^  and  its 
top  if  covered  with  snow  and  smoke  at  the 
same  time,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
ffom  the  neat  fertility  of  the  soil,  exhibit  a  rich 
scenery  oi  ooKtvated  fields  and  blooming  viue- 
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yaids.    Pindar  is  the  first  who  inentkms  aH 
eruption  of  JEtna :  and  the  silence  of  Homer  oh 
the  subject  is  conadered  as  aproof  thai  the  firetf 
of  the  mountain  were  unknown  In  his  age. 
From  the  time  of  Pythagoras  the  soppowd  date 
of  the  first  volcanic  af^iearanoiBy  to  the  bottle  o^ 
Pharsaha,  it  is  computed  that  ^tna  has  had 
100  eruptions.    The  foeU  supposed  that  Jtlpi- 
ter  had  confined  the  giants  under  this  moun- 
tain, and  it  was  lepreseitted  as  the  forge  of 
Vukan.  where  his  servants^  the  Cyclops,  febri- 
cated  tnunderbdts,  dec.    [On  its  sides  are  77 
cities  or  villages,  of  which  the  principal  is  Cata- 
nia, situate  in  the  first  of  the  three  belts  or  zones 
mto  which  the  mountain  is  divided  by  the  dis- 
tinct climates  of  equal  niimber  that  duuractcrise 
its  ascent.   Diodorus  Sicuhis  is  the  earliest  who 
speaks  of  its  eruptioas;  but  since  fats  time  the 
mountain  hss  been  burning  wiUi  intervab  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  lut  eruption  took  plaoe 
in  the  year  1819.    The  name  .£tna,  aomelnues 
written  .£thna,  Ib  derived  most  probably  from 
s/Om,  to  bum  t  and  other  etymologiea  of  the  same 
word  aU  refer  to  its  vofeantc  character.    iEtna 
supplies  the  luxury  of  ice  ta  all  the  adjacent, 
and  even  to  some  comparatively  distant,  coun- 
tries.]   BeHod.  Tfieog.yf,eG0,^Virg.uEn.'3f 
V.  570.— .Ortrf.  Met,  5,  feb.  6,  1.  15^  v.  340.— 
Jtal,  H  V.  59. 

^TOLiA,  [a  country  of  Gfeeoe,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Achek)us,  vrhich  separated  it 
from  Acamania :  on  the  north  by  the  mountain 
districts  occupied  by  the  Athamanesj  Dolopei^ 
and  JBnianes;  on  the  east  by  the  country  of 
the  Dorians  and  Locri  Ozolae ;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  CorintUacus  Sinus.  These  were' 
the  limits  of  JEtdia  during  the  time  of  Spartab 
and  Athenian  glory;  but  when  the  Booians 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  country^  the  iCto* 
Hans  had  extended  their  dominions  on  the  west 
and  n(»th-west  as  fer  as  Epirus,  where  they 
were  in  possession  of  Ambracia.  leaving  to 
Acamania  only  a  few  towns  on  the  coast ;  to- 
wards the  north  they  occupied  the  districts  of 
.^joiphilochia  and  Aperantia,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  Dolopia.  On  the  Theasalian  side  they 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  of 
the  .£nianes,  a  large  portion  of  Phthiotis,  with 
the  cantons  of  the  Melians  and  Trachiniana, 
On  the  east  they  had  sained  the  whole  of  the 
Locrian  coast  to  the  dnssasan  gulf,  Including 
Naupactus.  This  flourishing  cmidition  was  of 
short  duratkm.  Upon  the  feilure  of  their  re- 
bellion againat  Rome,  they  were  completely 
subdnad  and  humbled  by  thdir  oon<|uerors.  Tiio 
chief  cities  of  iEtotia  were  Chakas,  Thcmius^ 
Ca^don ;  its  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Aclie.- 
k>us,  the  Arachthns  and  Evenos.  The  mosb 
ancient  name  of  the  countiy  was  Curetis,  de- 
rived from  the  Coretes,  by  some  considered  as 
indigenous,  by  others  traced  to  Eubcea.  Tho 
Hyantes,  a  primitive  Qredan  race,  aro  said  to 
have  settled  in  iEtdia  as  wdl  as  ini  B<Bo(ia, 
where  th^  are  better  known.  The  iEIoIians, 
a  Thessaban  tribe,  on  being  expelled  from  their 
original  settlements,  occupied  a  {sut  of  Curetis,, 
thence  called  JEoIis.  FmallyK  it  ia  aaid  that 
jEtolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  having  arrived 
from  Elis  in  Peloponnesus  at  the  head  of  an. 
arnm,  defeated  the  Curetes,  snd  forced  them 
to  abandon  their  country,  to. which  he  gave  the 
name  of  i^U^a,     Btraho  informs  us  that  il 
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miu  tMtial  id  dWida  (Ibe  eountty,  at  finikde- 
■cribed,  Into  £tolia  Antiqua  and  Epiotetcw. 
The  fbrmar  extended  akmg  Hmt  eout  fhrni  the 
Acbekxia  to  Caljdon,  answering  to  the  Jfiolit 
of  Tboeydides^  The  latter,  ae  the  name  im- 
|lka,  was  a  territory  aubeequentlv  acquired,  end 
comprehended  the  moat  mpnnlainoaa  and  least 
feitile  parts  of  the  pnndnee.  Cram.  Or.  %  60. 
^Strab.  10.— Tfttic.  3,  109.— -LIv.  83,  13  and 
Sh—BuHath.  inB.  B637.— flfewcA.— Pouaan. 
5,  1.— Scywfi.  ch.  47*.— -n. 9,  6^] 

Mx,  a  rocky  island  in  the  JEgean  aea,  be- 
tween Tenedos,  for  rather,  perhaps,  between 
Tenos  and  Chios.  According  to  Pliny,  from 
this  island,  the  sea»  near  the  centre  of  which  it 
stood  if  Tenos  be  sabstituCed  for  Teuedos,  Was 
called  the  iGmn.] 

AprIca,  cidled  hvbia  by  the  Oveeks,  one  of 
tiie  three  parts  of  roe  ancient  world,  and  the 
greatest  pcntnsola  of  the  uniTene,  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mernterranean,  south  and  west  by 
the  ocean.  It  is  joined  on  the  east  to  Asia,  by 
an  isthmus  60  milte  long,  which  some  of  the 
Ptolemies  endea^ured  to  cut,  in  vain,  to  jam 
the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas.  [The  know- 
ledge whidi  the  ancients  had  of  this  continent, 
was  no  less  ▼affue  than  cireuniacribed ;  and 
though  Africa  dul,  in  their  writings,  often  in- 
clude all  Uiat  they  knew  of  the  peninaola,  the 
names  of  its  difl^rent  regions  were  more  fre- 
quently used  as  the  generic  names  of  conntriei^ 
Uian  as  designating  inferior  portions  only  of  a 
vast  continent  AfHca,  therefore,  must  be 
treated  under  the  general  head,  and  under  that 
of  Africa  Propria.  In  its  greatest  eitent  as 
known  to  antiquity,  it  contained  the  divisiona, 
Ist,  of  Egypt,  from  the  Red  Sea  or  Sinus  Ara- 
bieuB,  antTfrom  Rhinocolura  in  the  Stony  Ara- 
bia, to  Apb  on  the  PKnthenettc  gulf;  2d,  of 
Marmarica  as  &r  as  40  degrees  eaat  longitiide, 
whence  the  Cyrenaica  extended  three  wgreea 
west  as  frr  as  the  Syrtb  Major.  Between  this 
and  the  Syrtis  Minor  lar  the  barren  country  of 
the  Regie  Syitica  or  TripoUtanai  and  west  of 
this  began  the  settlements  of  Promr  AfHca,  di- 
vided into  the  countries  of  Nunddia  and  Maure- 
tania.  All  these  regbns  were  confined  strictly 
to  the  northern  cocut,  except  the  kingdom  m 
Egypt,  which  extends  some  hundred  miles 
south  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Besides 
these,  the  Qreeks  and  Romans  entertained  cer- 
tain indefinite  notions  of  a  country  extending 
to  an  unkhown  linnt  south  of  E^pt,  which 
they  called  JEthiopia,  and  of  a  desert  waste  ly- 
ing west  of  Egypt  and  sooth  of  the  coast  that 
we  have  descnbed  above.  This  they  called 
Libya,  or  Africa  Interior,  inhabited  by  the  Qw- 
tuli^  the  Nasamones,  the  Garamantes,  the  Ni- 
gritiB,  and  the  Hesperii,  around  the  great  do- 
aert  of  sand  or  Sahara.  "I^**  sajv  Malte- 
Bran,  "Africa  has  so  long  remsined  inaccessi- 
ble, we  shall  find  in  its  phyncal  form  the  princi- 
nal  cause  of  its  obscurity.  A  vast  peninsnfai,  of 
5000  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  4600  in  breadth, 
presents  few  long  or  easily  navigated  rivers. 
The  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the  Atp 
hntic  and  Ethiopic  oceans  which  encompass  it 
on  the  west,  form  inconsiderable  inequalities  in 
its  line  of  coast ;  and  the  Arabian  golf  aeparates 
Africa  from  Asia  withoot  breaking  the  gloomy 
nnifbrmity  of  the  African  coast.    At  great  cfis- 
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tanoes  are  some  large  rivers,  as  the  Nile  in  i 
north-east,  the  Senegal  and  Oamhia  in  1 
west,  and  in  the  estttre  the  nysteriooe  Nig 
which  eonoeab  iu  tenninalioii  aa  the  NHe  m 
to  conceal  its  origin.  In  the  interior,  aod  e\ 
on  the  coast,  ars  great  and  k>fty  roeka,  fp 
which  no  Conents  can  proceed,  and  table-Ian 
wirtered  hj  no  atreams,  as  the  great  desert 
Sahara.  At  a  greater  distance  oiw  ceantr 
wholly  fanpregnaied  vHth  moisture.  The  A 
can  mountains  are  more  distinguished  for  tfa 
breadth  than  for  their  height.  If  they  reaci 
great  elevation,  it  is  by  a  gradual  rise,  and  u 
soccesHon  of  terraces.  Atks,  which  lines  ne 
Iv  the  whole  of  the  northern  eoast,  is  a  serief 
nve  or  six  small  chains,  including  many  tal 
lands.**],  Mela,  1,  c.  4,  Ac^-Diod.  3,  4  • 
90.— iiere^.  3,  c  17,  96  and  3*2, 1.  4,  c. 
dte. — Plin.  5,  c  1,  Aa. 

(ApRiCji  PftopRiJU  Apartof  AfViea,extei 
Ing  fh>m  the  river  Ampsaga,  now  the  Si^\ 
mar,  in  Nnmidia,  to  tne  Cvrenaioa;  but  t 
wiH  include  ii>  Africa  the  Tripolttana  throv 
the  aandy  region,  now  the  Bavcan  deaert,  aa 
aa  the  Syrtis  Maior.  Pliny  defines  it  to  extc 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Numidia,  the  ri 
Tosca,  as  £u  aa  the  hay  of  the  Lesser  Syrt 
that  is  to  say,  over  the  Carthagroian  territo 
Plin,  6,  4] 

AalaRiJLNC  Poaf  je,  gatea  at  Syracnae,  b< 
which  the  dead  were  lAined.    Ofe.  in  Ttuc. 

Aoalasses,  a  nation  of  India,  conquered 
Alexander.    Diod,  17. 

AoAKiPPB,  a  celebrated  fountain  of  Boeo( 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helioen.  It  flowa  into  I 
Permessos,  and  is  sacred  to  the  muses,  wl 
fhxn  it,  were  called  Aganippedes. — Pau».  9, 
99.— Proper^  9,  el.  3.— Owe*.  Met.  5,  v.  3 
— PHn.  4,  c.  7.  r  Poetic  license  has  sometin 
oonfoundod  Aganippe  with  Hippocrene,  wh: 
alao  belonged  to  the  same  region.] 

AoAssjB,  [a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  a  brar 
of  the  Hahaemon  in  Pieria.  It  was  given 
to  plunder  by  P.  iEroiltos  aAer  the  defeat 
Paraeus  at  tKe  battle  of  Pydna,  for  having  tal 
part  with  that  prince.  It  is  supposed  by  ao 
to  be  the  sameas  iEg»,theeany  capital  of  A 
eedon.    JUa.  4&,  97. — Miannert,  Oeog.  Atii.} 

AoIsiTs,  [supposed  to  be  the  modem  Pc 
Gkeco,  between  the  promontory  Garganus  e 
the  Cerbalua  in  Dannia.l 

AoItha,  a  town  of  Ffaoee,  near  Agde^ 
Langoedoc    J/e/a,  9,  c.  5. 

AoDBSTiSi  a  mountain  of  Phrygia,  wh< 
Atys  was  biffted.    Pmu.  I,  c  4. 

AeBNDicOM,  now  £Bmr,  a  town  of  Gaul,  ( 
capital  of  the  Scnones.  Oes.  Bell.  Gall.  6, 
44. 

[AoisTMBA,  a  district  of  Lilrvn  Interior, 
some  considered  as  the  limit  of  Africa  sou 
ward  as  known  to  the  ancients.] 

AooRAiriB,  a  river  falling  into  the  Gang 
Arrian.  de  ihd. 

AoRA,  I.  a  place  of  Boeotia,  where  the  Ulisi 
rises.  Diana  was  callod  Agma,  because  i 
hunted  there. II.  A  city  of  Snsa. 

[AoRfta  Rfioio,  a  small  territory,  separat 
fiom  Acamania  by  the  mountain  Thyami 
It  WM  inhabited  for  a  loBg  time  br  an  iBtoIi 
tribe,  and  maintained  its  indepeiidence  till  oe 
quered  by  the  Athenians  and  Acarnanhms  v 
der  Demosthenes,  in  the  Pek>ponnesian  w: 
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thooch  Stabo  callfl  thtm  jJUaBms.     Tkucyd, 

AobIoas  or  AcBAOAS,    now  Otr^vn^;   [a 
town  of  8kily»  so  cttlled  by  Hn  Gre^s,  tbe 
AmigenUim  of  tha  Romuis.     The  city  was 
balk  a  a  684,  by  the  people  of  Gela,  on  the 
«Tfr  from  wbkh  it  received  its  name.    It  was 
m  well  defended  by  nature,  beinjr  situate  upon 
an  emiaeBoe  at  the  oonfioenee  of  the  Amgaa 
and  the  Hyyaa,  and  ao  strongly  boilt,  that  Em- 
JMloQfee,  eontniating  the  Ivzurioos  atyie  of  liv- 
ing ancHig  the  inhabitants  with  th^  duiaUe 
and  austeie  A^k  of  building,  lawd  to  say  *'  the 
Agtigentini  bw  Conla^  as  tbon^  they  were  to 
4ie  to-morrow,  and  buld  as  thmigh  they  wen 
to  five  tMewor."]    In  its  flourishtng  situation, 
A|ri|ptttumeontained  90(XO0O  TiA^mtwnts,  who 
anbcitftted  with  rahictanoe  to  the  superiorpower 
of  Syiacuse.    The  flovenfunettt  was  monazehi- 
caJ,  but  a/lerwsrdsadeoiocnoy  wasestafaJisbed. 
The  ikmoua  Phahaia  usurped  the  so^ofe^gnfy, 
which  was  also  fer  some  time  in  the  handaof 
the  Cajthaginisns.    Agngontnm  can  now  boast 
id  move  venerable  remains  of  antiquity  Ihatt 
«By  other  town  of  Sicily.    Pofyb.  B.Str^  0. 

^Diod.  13.— virg.  j&t.  3;  V.  'm.^-aa.  u.  14 
v.aii. 

AoailxB^  now  the  fVraie,  a  river  ef  Thrnee 


{which  enpltes  into  the  &efanis  after  neoeiving 
the  ConU  Desdos.]     Bsrodot,  4  c  9.     T^ 

AoKiosKTiJif.     Vid.  Agragam, 
AfiTLi^  [called  by  the  Latins  CaMe,  wlii<^ 
may  have  been  its  eanical  name.   It  waa  one  of 
the  most  conaideraUe  cities  of  Hetraqa,  upon 
tha  oonst.    According  to  the  poets  this  was  a 
isjirisliii^  city,  under  the  rule  of  MensBtitti^  at 
the  time  ef  the  reputed  amval  of  JSneaa  in 
Ilsly.    We  inier  fmn  hence  that  A|ylla  was 
one  of  the  early  cities  which  distinguMhed  Ha- 
tiuria  before  the  rise  of  the  Roman  domination. 
The  Romana  weie  fire^nently  engaged  in  wan 
with  this  city ;  but  it  is  sftk(  that  afterwtfdb, 
when  Rome  was  compelled  to  puccbsse  her 
fibersiion  from  the  Gauk^  the  priests  and  ves- 
lals  wero  received  at  Agylla,  and  the  bariia- 
BsiM,  OB  their  return,  were  defeated  by  the  in- 
habilanli,  and  feroed  to  make  restitution  to  the 
gniBsnw,    For  tfaiaaervioe  the  righto  of  dtisen- 
ship  were  in  put  extended  to  the  people  of 
AcfUa,  but  not  so  aa  to  aflKwd  them  the  privi- 
lens  af  voting;  whence  the  proverb,  in  CarUuw 
iAtia$  T^fmre  oUfitem.  At  a  later  period  they 
enjoved  the  immunities  of  a  muniaiiiuai.    In 
Ihernniewaii^  Aern^lcBt  a  powerful  aid  to  the 
Bosaan^  as  attest^ by  Xisy.    Itoantiquity  was 
pMved  in  the  later  days  of  the  empire,  by  paint- 
ings then  extant,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
Ibundiug  of  Rome.    Befere  the  time  of  Stiabo^ 
bowevMT,  it  had  sank  into  insignificance ;  nor  is 
the  medeai  town  of  Oreetor»,  which  oceupies 
its  sHc,  more  lemarkable.     Virg.  8.— Xav,  6, 40, 
and  IB,  i^.'^VoL  Maxi  1,  1  and  &— £Xra6.— 
€>ram,M,] 

AoTuuif,  a  town  of  Sicily,  whero  Diodorus 
the  historian  waa  bom.  Toe  inhabitanto  were 
tailed  Agyrmensea,  Diod.  14.— Ctc.  in  Vcrr. 
S^  c.  63.  [It  waa  aometimes  written  Agurium, 
new  S^J*SUnpo4^Argir<meyiisajihe8ymm- 
Ibivin  the  Ym  di  Demona.) 

( AiALOH,  a  to>wa  in  the  part  of  Palestine  «1- 


ikKta^tothertribeof  Beuamin.    Itwashith» 

I  valley  of  this  city  that  Joshua  commanded  the 

moon  to  stand,  that  h^  might  accomplish  the 

destruction  of  thd  army  of  the  five  kings.  JosK 

10,  12.J  .  ^ 

Auahanoa,  <e,  or  orum^  an  inland  town  of 
Cans,  [to  theeastof^tratonice,]  abounding  with 
scorpions^    The'  name  is  derived  from  Akban* 
due,  a  delly  worahipped  there.     Cic  de  Nat,  V, 
3,  c  1^,-^ffgndot.  7,  c  196.— j^o6.  14. 

Ai.ABASTRUM,  a  towu  [and  a  mountain]  of 
Egypt    /»/<n.  36,  cu  7. 

AlIbub,  a  river  of  Sicily,  [now  the  CanUro.] 

AL«f ,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Peraion 
gulf,  abounding  in  lorto^es.    Arritm,  in  Perip, 

A^si,  or  Albsa,  a  city  on  a  mountain  of 
Sicily,  [about  a  mile  feom  the  sea.  In  the  Ale- 
sian  territory  is  a  fountain  mentioned^  by  Pria- 
dan  and  Solimis,  which  is  said  to  Have  been 
eacited  to  heaving  and  swelKng  at  the  sound  «f 
the  musicof  a  flute.    J?oe^  Gtorg.  Sac  1,  ST?.] 

Alalcomsnjb,  L  a  city  of  Bseotia,  wheia 
aome  suppoas  that  lifinerva  was  born,  [situate 
to  the  east  of  Coronnu  So  gieat  was  the  ve- 
nemtion  with  which  this  plaee  was  regarded  aa 
sacmd  to  that  goddeaiL  that  the  Thebans,  whaii 
their  city  waa  taken  by  the  Epgoni,  rerired  to 
this  city  sa  to  an  inviolable  asylum.  The  tem- 
plfi^  however,  was  plundered  by  the  Rn'i'ifinip 
commanded  fay  SyUa «  yet  even  to  this  day  a 

few  remains  of  the  stmctuin  may  be  seen  above 
the  rains  of  the  town  which  lies  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modern  SuUnara,    Strab. — Paut. — Sir 

W.  Chtt,  mner. II.    Another  in  Acarna^ 

nia.  inr,  according  to  Plutareh,  in  Ithaca.] 

Ai«ALiA,  a  town  of  Coraica,  built  l>y  a  colony 
of  Phocsans,  destroyed  by  ScifHo  56^  B.  C. 
and  afterwarda  roboilt  by  sylla.  Berodot.  L  c^ 
16ft.— -Ptoi. 

{AUlta  Castba,  a  Roman  port,  south  of  the 
Vallum  Severinom  and  .^stuarium  Bodotrin^ 
or  JFViih  qf  Forth,  It  was  called  also  Edeno- 
donum,  and  was  the  site  of  the  present  Edin* 
burgh,  the  Celtic  termination  dune  being  chang* 
ed  into  the  Saxon  burgh,  Ptol, — Dionyt.  uPa- 
ries[.  1063.] 

[Alatrium,  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  east  of 
Ferentinnm,  now  Alatri,  In  Strabo  it  ia  writ- 
ten 'AXcrfi0v.  It  appears  finom  Cicero  to  have 
been  a  municipiom  :  and  Frontinus  infomm  us 
that  it  was  a  colony.  Oram.  J^  2,  81.— Cic 
Orat  pro  CluenL—Lh,  9, 43.] 

Alazon,  a  river  flowing  from  mount  Cauca- 
sus into  the  Cyrus,  and  separating  Albania  fimn 
Iberia.    i!la£.  6^  v.  101. 

[Alba,  I.  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  in  Italy,  which 
received  the  distmctive  name  of  Fucentia,  or 
Fucensis,  from  ito  vicinity  to  the  Fucine  lakc^ 
near  the  northern  shore  of  which  it  stood.  vAAer 
it  became  a  Roman  c<^ay  it  was  chiefly  select- 
ed as  a  residence  for  the  captives  of  lank  or  coo- 
sequence,  on  account  of  its  strong  and  secluded 
situadon.  In  the  civil  wan  of  Ciasar  and  Pom^ 
pey  it  adhered  to  the  latter,  and  received  the 
praisee  of  Cicero  afterwards  for  its  resistance 
to  the  attack  of  Anthony.  The  ruina  of  the 
ancient  town  are  conriderobl^  and  at  no  gnat 
distance  from  them  stands  the  modem  cityj>^ 
in£  the  same  naane.  Cram,  It, — Plin.  3, 1S» 
^Uv.  30,  46;  46,  43.-C5ie,  PhU.  3,  3.]-— 
IL  PoMPBiA.  a  town  of  Liguria,  [on  the  Ta- 
nanis,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Pertuiax, 


AL 


OEOORAPHT. 


AL 


jPKn.3.  b,^Z9n,  Amn.  a.] III    AHvw 

of  Tamoonemu  in  Spain,  emutjing  into  the 
MediterraMUi  tea  a  lUtieno  the  wrath  of  the 
Pyienean  promontorj,  near  the  GaUfeas  Sinoa, 
DOW  the  Galf  of  Lyona.    lu  jnodera  name  ia 

the  7Vr.    PKiu  33.] IV.    LoffQi,tatown 

ofLatiuni,aIittletothenoith€^Arici&.  Stra- 
bo  pbeea  Alba  on  the  alope  of  the  mana  Alba- 
not,  90  milee  from  Rome.  Thia  portion  can- 
not agiee  with  the  modern  town  of  AlbanOf 
which  ia  at  the  foot  of  the  moantain,  and  12 
milea  from  Rome.  DionTsiua  informa  ua  that 
it  waa  aitnated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alban 
ttkrant,  midway  between  the  atimmit  and  the 
bdce  of  the  aame  nameC  Thia  deacription^  and 
that  of  Stfabo,  agree  with  the  poaition  of  Pa- 
iazxoio,  a  ▼ilkge  belonging  to  the  Colonna 
fimiily.  The  Latin  poeta  aaeiibe  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  iBba  to  Aacaniu8|  and  derive  ita  name 
firom  the  white  aow  which  appeared  to  JEneaa 
OB  the  Latin  ahore.  Bardera  tracea  it  to  the 
Celtic  Alp,  **  whiter"  for  we  find  aeveral  towna 
of  that  name  in  Liguria  and  ancient  Spain ; 
and  it  la  oba^rved,  that  all  were  aituated  on  ele- 
cted apota.  From  the  diverMty  of  opinion  in 
leganl  to  the  ori|^n  of  Alba,  we  may  reoaon- 
aMy  conclude  that  it  waa  one  of  the  moat  ancient 
towna  of  Latiam.  Dionyaina  telle  ua,  that  the 
Alfaana  were  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  other 
tribea.  Towaida  the  doae  of  the  republic,  Al- 
ba, or  Albanum,  aa  it  waa  then  named,  aeema 
to  have  been  a  constant  military  station.  It  was 
oecopied  by  the  Prstorian  cohorts  durinc  the 
latter  dava  of  the  empire.  Aa  regarda  ita  histo- 
ry and  noal  deatruction  by  Tullua  Hostiliua, 
aee  lAv,  1.  Tbe  Alban  aoil  waa  &moua  for  iu 
lertility,  and  its  vinea  were  held  infisrior  only  to 
those  of  the  Falemian  vineyards.  Cram,  JL 
%  Zl.^Strab.  S.-^Dionys.  I,  66;  9;  2.— .^m 
8,  Al.-^FroperL  4,^BUg.  1.— J^ua.  Sat.  12, 
IQ.-^CapUot.  Maxim,-^Dian.  Bed.  1.  66.] 

Albania,  a  country  of  Aaia,  [extending  along 
the  Caapian  aea,  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Cjnm 
or  the  AuTj  to  the  borders  of  Sarmatia  Aaiatka, 
and  having  for  ita  aouth-west  boundary  the  ri- 
ver Cyrua,  which  aeparated  it  from  Iberia  and 
the  Capcasus.  Out  of  thia  region,  at  the  pre- 
aent  time,  are  formed  the  province  of  Kinwn  in 
the  aouth,  Dt^hettan  on  the  north-eastern  aide, 
with  a  part  or  Greorgia  on  the  weat.  In  Dag- 
hestan  the  Leaghi  still  bear  aome  analogy  hi 
aame  to  the  LMca,  the  ancient  inhabitanta  of 
that  diatrict    Ihin.^Plin.  6,  Q.—MeL  3. 5.] 

[Albanijb  Pyl^  a  remarkable  defile  tie- 
twepB  a  promontoiy  of  Caucaana  and  the  aea, 
which  givea  entrance  to  AlhanU^  ^nd  now 
doaed  by  the  city  of  Der-bend.  The  paaaage 
itaeli;  according  to  ]>Anville,  ii  now  called 
7\ip/caragan.j 

[Albana,  a  aea-poct  of  Albania,  now  Bakre 
in  Shirvan.] 

[  ALBANOPOLia,  the  tkief  city  of  the  Albani, 
H  amali  lllyrian  tribe,  firom  wtueh  have  aprung 
Ithemodem  Albaniana,  who  have  extended 
Cheroadyea  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  cover  the 
whole  of  Epirua.    Oram.  C/r.-^PuU.] 

[AlbInum  Pompeii,  the  Alban  vUk of  Pom- 
pay  18  often  mentioned  by  Cicero;  the  modem 
town  q£  AUwno  ia  auppoMd  lo  occupy  ita  place. 
Plutarch  (VU.  Pomp.)  atatea,  that  hb  aahea 
were  iatenedtbere  by  hia  wifi»  Ck>melia :  and 
^OOM  hav*  ideotifled  his  tomb  with  tbe  ruin 
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wfaleh  ia  nioi<e«omBionIy,  but  erwiiwwly, 
cribedtotheHoiatiiandCoiiatiL  The  bui 
place  of  theae  warriora,  and  the  Foaaa  Clo 
or  camp  of  CluiHua,  ahouki  not  be  aongbt  fo 
a  greater  diatanoe  than  five  milea  from  Rn 
Cram.  IL  3,  40.— Cfc.  Orat.  pro  Mil.  ei 
Reb.—Ep.  ad  AU.  7,  5.— Lt».  I,  36.— £>j 
BaL  3,  4.] 

ALBiNua  Lacub,  [a  lake  near  Alba  Lor 
doubtleaa  tbe  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
remarkable  for  the  prodigious  riae  of  ita  wat 
to  aoeh  an  extent  aa  to  threaten  the  aorrounci 
country,  and  Rome  itaelf,  with  an  overwhc 
ing  inundation.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  be 
oonauHed  on  that  oocaaion,  dedared,  that  on 
the  Romans  carried  off  the  waters  of  the  I 
they  would  never  take  Veii.  Thia  led  to 
conatruction  of  that  wooderfiil  anblemneafl 
nal  or  emiMorio,  which  ia  to  be  aeenat  thia  i 
day,  in  remarkable  preservatkm,  below  the  U 
of  CaaUl  Oardoifo.  Thk  channel  is  aaid  t4 
carried  through  the  rock  for  the  apace  4^  a  i 
and  a  half;  and  the  water  which  it  diacfaai 
unitea  with  the  Tiber  about  five  milea  be 
Rome.  Oram.  M.  2,  39.— Oie.  de  Div.  1, 
— IrtP.  5,  15.— Fflrf.  Max.  1,  ^—Plui. 
Camill.] 

Albanus  Mons,  [now  Monte  Cavo,  c 
brated  in  hieCory  from  the  circumatanoe  ol 
being  peculiariy  dedkated  to  Jove,  under 
title  of  Latialis.  It  was  on  the  Alban  me 
that  tbe  Feria  Latins  were  celebrated.  *! 
Roman  generala  also  occasionally  perfiMn 
sacriflcea  on  thia  mountain,  and  received  tl 
the  honours  of  the  triumph.  Oom.  IL  % 
-^Lucan.  I,  19a— Fu/o.  Vet.  LaL  13,  4.] 

Albion,  [a  nasM  of  Britain.  The  der 
rion  of  thia  name  has  been  supposed  tgom  en 
kngnage  ahnoat,  in  which  analogeua  aou 
were  to  be  found.  Thua  the  Greek  aX 
whitej  the  Hebrew  alben,  white,  the  word 
itael£  of  diaputod  etymology,  have  been  oo 
dered  aa  the  root  of  the  woid  Albion.  6< 
writers  believe  that  the  name  of  Albin,  by  wl 
Scotland  ia  atill  deaignated,  ia  but  a  ooirup 
of  Albion.    Plin.  4,  16.— Ptol.1 

Albib,  [the  Elbe^  a  river  that  divided  anc 
Germany  m  the  middle,  flowing  between 
Weaer  and  the  Oder,  the  Visurgis  and  Yiac 
of  antiquity.  It  rises  on  the  borders  of  Sik 
and  traveraing  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  p 
ing  by  tbe  northern  boundary  of  Hanover,  o 
tiea  into  tbe  German  Ocean  below  GHuckal 
in  Holstein.  Though  Germany,  in  the  pm 
rous  days  of  tbe  republic,  waa  considerea  to 
tend  aa  for  aa  the  Yistub,  yet  only  the  Ci 
bine  portion  waa  known,  by  real  intercourse 
the  Romana.  Domitiua  Ahenobarbva,  ak 
six  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  eflected 
pasaa^  of  this  ancient  limit ;  though  unace 
paniea  bv  any  victory  or  other  advanta^  i 
exploit  alone  was  thought  worthy  of  a  tnun 
When  the  irruptioo  of  the  barbarians  of 
eaatand  north  began  to  praas  upon  the  Gen 
tribes,  who  were  thus  pushed  upon  the  emp 
the  Albis  became  the  northern  boundary 
Germany.] 

Albium  Inoaonum  or  Albinoaunum,  [o 
Aibengd^  the  chief  town  of  the  Ingauni.  lying 
the  L&Mticua  Sinua,  at  the  mouth  of  tne  Me 
la.  Varr.de  Re  RuMt.Z.^^MOa^^^i.—l 
Oei.  2,  1&] 


AL 


GEOGRAPfiT. 


AL 


TAuiuic  brmuLimf,  or  AuNTfiMBLnrM, 
BOW  V^tUimSgUa,  atewnof  thelntomelHinLi- 
nirift.  UwasaiilMoeofiOiDeiiote,aiidamiiiiici- 
planu     F«rr.  dei2s /hot.  3»a^  7  WJ9S«f.^ 

"J 
[Albito  Mora,  a  continaation  of  the  Alpes 

CamicB,  nmning  thioagh  myricum,  and  having 

at  its  base,  vpon  the  aouthern  dde,  the  country 

of  libornia.    It  b  oonnected  with  mount  Scar- 

diia,  bj  which  it  i«  tmited  to  the  Hsmus  rang^, 

and  may  be  oonaadefed  as  a  link  in  the  chain 

wfaaeh  the  Alpine  range  extends  over  Europe. 

Shttb.^Cram,  Gr,] 

[Albci^  et  Ai^ouB  aq.uje,  I.a  salphnreooB 
atfean  flowmg  horn  the  Albnnean  (bunt,  now 
Ae^mm,  Zoifa,  at  Soffaiara  di  7\volu  It  fiitti 
into  tht  Anioa firw  milee below  Tibur, and  iirom 
ii  the  epithet  ^salphuieeae **  has  been  transfer- 
red to  taB  walen  m  the  Anio.  Btyne  ad  JSn, 
X  83.r-GItcf«r.  h.  Mart,  Ev.  1,  13.— Si^.  lUd, 
^  Sa8.}—--n.  A  nasM  ef  the  Tiber. 

AjjamA,  [a  grove  and  fimntain  in  the  TV 
burtiDe  terntory.  At  this  place  Vli;^!!  fixes 
the  onde  of  Faunas.  The  fountain  is  a  sol- 
phoreoos  sooiee^  which  dischaiffcs  itself  by  the 
Albafai  AquB  into  the  Anio  a  wn  miles  below 
Tibur.  Servius  ineorreetly  describes  the  foun- 
tain as  in  T^iburtkU»  aUi»  monHbtu.  Vtrg,  7, 
83.— BiBjfneodibc] 

Albcrnus  MomS)  [a  ridge  of  mountains  in 
TiOfisaia,  near  the  juBctioa  of  the  Silarus  and 
Tansfer.  It  is  now  commonly  called  Monte 
di  P^tHgHone,  and  sometimes  Albwmo,  Cram, 
U.%r&,\^VWg.  Oear.  3»  146. 

Ajlcatboi,  a  name  of  Megan  in  Attica,  be- 
canse  rebuilt  by  Akatboos,  son  of  Pelops. 
€Md.  Met.  8,  ▼.  a 

AunMsoeN^  a  phun  of  ArcB^' 


[a  ca^  near  the  entrance  of  Pha- 
asd  the  mouth  of  the  Ilissus,  perhaps 
the  bea^nd  of  the  promontory  of  Munychia. 
Hiere  was  ended  the  monument  in  memory  of 
Themistodes  and  in  commemoration  of  his  ser- 
rioes.  This  name  is  by  some  thought  to  be 
written  by  mistake  for  AUnnis.  Pavm. — PUu, 
-^Mtmn, — Oram.  Cfr.^darke,  TVaD.J 
Alctonia  Palos,  [a  pool  in  Argohs,  men- 
~  by  Panswnias,  who  infosms  us  that  the 
ogles  were  onoe  a  year  performed  upon 
SL  When  Nero  endeavoured  to  sound 
tiM  depth  of  tfaia  pool,  be  is  said  by  the  same 
author  lo  have  found  it  unfathomable.  Clarke, 
in  his  tra^veli,  found  the  same  notion  still  pre- 
vailing that  pievailed  in  the  days  of  Pansamas, 
and  tbe  sBRounding  inhabitants  betiere  that 
■Mtiwng  will  swim  on  the  surfiioe  of  this  pool  J 

[Alctorium  Mabb,  "that  portion  erf  the  Co- 
~-^*~'        Knos  lying  between  tbe  promontory 
and  the  Megavaan  coast.'*    Cram. 


Br.\ 

Ai 


lLDUabis.     Vid,  DwbiM. 

AiXA,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  boik  by  Aleus.  It 
had  three  forasos  temples,  that  of  Minerva, 
BarrhoB,  and  Diana  the  Ephesian.  When  tbe 
fostivals  of  Bacchus  were  celebrated,  the  women 
wwe  whipped  in  the  temple.    Paus,  8,  c.  23. 

ALkwe  Cakpcs,  a  place  in  Cilicia,  between 
■  Pyiannis  and  Sams.  Here  it  is  said 
tiMt  Bslooplion  fen  firom  the  horse  Pegasus, 
nad  wandered  over  the  country  tiH  the  time  of 
faio  dssth.  Oawter^  M.  6,  v.  901.— />t(my«.  Pe* 
rieg,  87iL— OpfaT.  in  Bid.  26rj, 


Albmakia.     VSd.  Alemanif  Part  H. 

Ales.     Vtd.  Balta, 

ALfisii',  or  Alexia,  Fa  very  important  town 
of  the  MandubH  in  Celtic  Gaol,  now  Ali^e,  in 
the  old  dukedom  of  Burgundy,  on  an  eminence 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Lose  and  the  Oaerain, 
Its  antiquity  extended  as  fiir  back  as  the  fabu- 
kms  ages,  and  Diodoms  refers  its  origin  to 
Hercotes.  **  Though  there  remahis  of  this 
town  but  the  name  of  Alise,"  sa^aB'Antille, 
"  it  reminds  us  of  one  of  tbe  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  Cesar,  and  which  may  serve  as  an 
epoch  of  the  subjugation  of  GauL"  Lit. — Ob». 
-^Diod.-^JFlor.  3,  10.] 

Al&siitm,  a  town  and  lueuntain  of  Pdopon- 
nesos.    Paw.  8,  c  10. 

Alcx,  [a  river  of  the  Brmii,  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  Naples.  It  empties  into  that  whieh 
was  called  tbe  Siculum  Mare,  between  the  pro- 
montories Leucopetra  on  the  east  and  Hercules 
on  the  west  It  runs  parallel  with  the  Caei^ 
nos,  and  divides  the  Loeri  from  the  pem>Ieof 
Rhegiun,  though  some  consider  the  Uaed- 
nus  as  the  boundary.  Strab. — Pauaan. — 
Theoc.\ 

ALEXANDRiAj  I.  [tlio  principal  city  of  Egjrpt 
sinoe  tbe  accession  of  the  Ptolemies,  founded  m^ 
Alexander  tbe  Great  A.  C.  333.  At  first  it 
was  merely  a  military  colony ;  but  so  well 
adapted  was  it  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  that 
its  population,  composed  of  Egyptians,  Alexan- 
drians, (i.  e.  foreigners,  of  whom  a  large  portion 
were  Jews),  and  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the 
king,  accumulated  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  city  was  founded  to  the  west  orthe  Caao- 
fnc  mouth  of  the  Nile  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient place,  called  Rhacotis,  which  name  con- 
tinued to  designate  a  part  of  tJie  new  town. 
The  latter  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  lake  Mareotis.  Its 
principal  harbour  was  divided  Into  two  perts  b^ 
a  d^ke  (called  from  its  length  Hejotarttadium)^ 
which  connected  Pharos  with  tne  dty.  TIm 
quarter  of  the  city  called  Bruchion,  near  the 
great  harbour,  contained  tbe  palaces,  with  the 
Museum,  including  the  greater  portion  of  the 
library,  400,000  volumes.  This  bailding  re- 
mained unhurt  till  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  whm 
it  was  destroyed  during  a  civil  commotion.  The 
Serapion,  or  temple  of  Jufnter  Scrapie,  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  containing  the  rest  of  the 
library,  300,000  volumes,  was  destroyed  under 
Theodosins  the  Great,  when  all  the  heathen 
temples  were  by  hisedict  devoted  to  ruin.  Most 
of  what  had  remained  of  the  invaluable  Alex- 
uidrian  library  perished.  This  work  of  de- 
vastation is  usually,  but  erroneously,  attributed 
to  the  Arabs  under  Omar.  Tbe  chief  remains 
of  the  splendid  monuments  of  art,  in  which  Al- 
exandria abounded,  are,  1.  the  Alexandrian  Co- 
lumn, dedicated,  according  to  tbe  most  received 
accounts,  to  Diocletian  by  a  prefect  called  Ponv- 
peius,  or,  according  to  Clarke,  who  has  decy- 
phered  tbe  inscription,  to  Adrian  by  the  pre- 
fect Post  humus  :  3.  Cleopatra's  Needle,  an 
obelisk  of  gmnite,  with  an  inscription  in  hicro* 
glyphics.  There  were  originally  two.  3.  The 
relics  of  a  magnificent  oolonnado,  which  ox- 
tended  between  the  gates  of  the  Sun  and  Moon» 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  most  striking 
ornaments  of  the  city.  For  miles  the  suburbs 
of  the  modem  town   are  covered  with  ruim^ 
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wbote  hMtorj  w  abMlutdT  unknown.  The 
oommeioe  of  Alexandria  had  thieo  principal 
bniDchea:  1,  The  commerce  by  land  through 
Asia  and  Africa.  2.  The  oomroerce  on  the 
Mediterranean  S«i.  3.  The  commerce  on  the 
Arabian  gulf  or  Indian  Sea.  The  Asiatic  and 
Mediterranean  commeioe  Alexandria  shared 
with  other  cities;  the  African  it  chiefly  pos- 
sessed ;  the  Indian  it  monopolized.  Ptolemy 
Philadehihiis  promoted  the  latter  by  establish- 

a^  on  tne  Red  Sea,  the  harbonrs  Berenice  and 
yoB  Hormos,  and  b^  forming. the  road  be- 
Iween  Berenice  and  Cfoptos.  The  vast  com- 
nierdal  advantages  of  Alexandria  may  be  ima- 
gined, when  we  take  into  .consideration  the 
simple  fiict  that,  even  when  its  government  was 
the  prey  of  Romaa  fraud  and  fiiction,  its  nro- 
mm  in  wealth  and  luxury  was  still  unietaroed. 
Alexandria  is  no  less  interesting  when  viewed 
M  the  seat  of  literature  and  science  than  as  the 
emporium  of  coipmeroe.  Ptolemv  Lagus  was 
the  first  pselector  of  science  in  Eigypt.  '*  The 
Museum,**  says  Hecren,  (a  learnedf  academy) 
"  WW  founded,  and  the  first  library  in  Bruchion 
(that  in  the  Ser&pion  is  of  later  origin),  moba- 
Uy  under  the  direction  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
We  have  no  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
Museum.  But  what  Academy  of  nMxiem  Eu- 
rope has  accomplished  more  7"  Neariy  all  we 
have  of  ancient  literature  we  owe  to  tlie  Alex- 
SLndriansshooli  and  how  much  larger  would  our 
debt  have  been  but  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Museum  and  Serapioni  The  modern  town, 
called  Seanderia  by  the  Franks,  is  built  upon 
an  accumulation  of  earth  formed  about  the 
Hepta-Stadium.  It  is  inconsiderable  in  extent 
if  eompaied  with  the  ancient  city,  its  present 
population  being  lese  than  13,000.  Its  decline 
IS  chiefly  owing  to  the  diversion  of  its  eommeroe, 
consequent  upon  thediscx>very  of  the  pesnge  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  D'Anwiiie, 
— Chauwmird.'^Hseren. — RufselP*    Egi^jtt. — 

Ottar,  B.  C.  112,^. IL  A  city  situated 

at  the  extremity  of  a  morass  called  Kahemah, 
fonnicd  by  a  canal  derived  from  the  rieht  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  betow  Babylon,  and  repaired 
by  Alexander.  TMs  dty  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Hira,  when  it  became  the  residence  of 
the  Arabian  princes  who  served  the  Persians 
and  Paitbians  against  the  Romans,  and  were 
called  Alamwudari,  after  the  name  Al-Mondar, 
common  to  many  of  these  princes  at  the  faU  of 
their  dynasty  in  the  first  ago  of  the  Alahomme- 
dan.  The  body  of  Ali,  who  had  been  assassi- 
nated in  Knfa,  was  interred  in  Hira ;  which, 
from  Ike  sepulchre  of  this  Khalif,  came  to  be 
called  Meshed-AIL  D'AnviUe. III.  Ano- 
ther in  Aria,  on  the  Aria  Paliia,  probalily  Cor- 
ra.  D^AnvUle.  AV.  A  town  of  ArachoHia, 
which .preser\t^  the  name  of  SoaruUrie  qf  Ar- 
Tokkage,  though  otherwise  named  VaUiend, 
D'AntiUc ^.  Another,  foumlod  l>y  Alex- 
ander at  the  confluence  of  the  Acesincs  and 
Indus.  From  tho  silence  of  oMdem  travellefB 
in  regard  to  it,  wo  nioy  Infer  that  the  growth 
of  Uie  place,  if  U  gtiU  exists,  has  borne  no  pro- 
porUon  to  the  great  advantages  of  iu  situation 
m  a  commcrciar  point  of  view,  commanding  the 

Indus   ud^its   tributaries.     Chau$9ard,^ 

VL  AD  FARCPiOiisuM,  a  town  founded  by  Al- 
exander at  the  foot  of  the  Paropauiisus,  stiU  a 
place  of  importance.    The  modem  QonAiAar, 


ocoonlinf  to  th«  opinion  of  D*  Anvillto  ax 
nel,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancziex] 
C/tavMard.-^~yiI.  Cata  Ib«on»  si.  t* 
Syria,  near  Issus,  on  the  Issicua  Sim. 
south  of  the  Syris  Pyle.  It  is  now  cal 
exandreUOj  or,  by  tne  Syrians,    Soan< 

lyAnviUe, Vlll.  Oxiana,  a  toom  g 

triana,  to  the  north-east  of  Bactra.  Ti 
name  of  Osiawk,  which  distinguishes  it 
viduality,  according  to  Ptolemy,  authori 
presumption  of  its  being  upon  the  Oxixs. 

ville. IX.   Troas,  a  town  of  the    ' 

which  derived  its  name  from  IjYmnmchui 
descendant  of  Alexander.  Under  the  xn 
Old  Constantinople  it  is  considered  wm  oi 
iag  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  the  J 
Itineraries  distinguish  it  by  Iha  name  of 
Hence  it  received  from  the  Komans  conBid 
immunitiea  />'^nviUe.—X.  Ultima,  i 
buih  bv  Alexander  upon  the  ruins  of  Oyr 
ta.  The  Utter  was  built  liy  Cyme  up; 
laxartes  in  Sogdiana.  Ultima  answers  i 
tin  to  iextrnt  the  termination  of  Cyresi 
Cogend  on  the  SUum  nazaites)  answers 
ancient  Alexandiia.     CAauMarcLl 

AlexandrIna  AauA,  baths  in  Home,  b( 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus^ 

AbEXANDROpdLis,  Rcity  of  Paithia,  ba 
Alexander  the  Great.    Plin.  6,  c  d&. 

Alpaterna.     Va,  Nttceria. 

Aloidum,  [a  smaU  place  in  Latiam,  o 
Via  Latins;  probably  tne  modem  P  Osterii 
Aglid,     StrcJb,  5.] 

[  AloIdcs  MoNs,the  chain  of  mountains  w 
stretches  from  the  rear  of  the  Alban  nooant 
is  parallel  to  the  Tuaetilan  hills,  heinc  sep 
ed  from  them  by  the  valley  along  whioa  run 
Via  Latina.  The  neighbourhood  was  tl»s  s 
of  numberless  eonfiicts  between  the  Romai 
mice  and  the  iBqui  and  Yolsci.  It  waa  co 
crated  to  Diana  and  to  Fortona.  Cram.  J 
AQ.—Ovid.  ra»t,  6,  TSl.—Hor.  dorm.  Sec 
^Lh,  ai,  63.] 

Aliacmon.     Vid.  HaUaewum. 

Aliartus.     Vid,  HaUartu: 

ALicis,  I.  a  town  of  LBOonia.-»-II.  A  t 
of  Athens.    Strab. 

AlIpjs,  Aufa,  or  Alipba,  [now  AlUJ^ 
tkj  of  Sanmium.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabi 
being  in  existence  in  his  time.  It  was  eok> 
ed  under  the  triumvirs.  Strobe  b.*^^F^nmi 
Col.] 

Alilai,  a  people  of  Arabia  Polix. 

AuNDA,  a  town  of  Caria.-   Arrian. 

AciPHfiRA,  [a  town  of  Arcadia  en  the 
pheus,  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  positi 
After  the  building  of  Megak>poiis  the  Elii 
^ot  possession  of  Aliphera,  which  they  retail 
till  It  waa  wrested  from  them  by  Philip,  in  i 
Social  War.  T  he  modem  Nerovitxacorrespou 
probably,  to  the  ancient  Aliphera.  Paw.  j 
ead.-^Polyb.-^IAt.] 

Allia,  [a  small  river  in  the  country  of  ( 
Safainea,  descending  from  the  Crustumine  hi 
is  generally  suppoMd  to  be  the  stream  on  wbi 
the  Romans  simered  their  fifst  great  defe 
when  the  Grauls  were  on  their  march,  nml 
Brennus,  to  attack  the  capital.  Theengag 
ment  took  place  on  the  Via  Salaria,  about 
miles  freai  Rome ;  and  the  appearutce  of  i 
ground  is  still  said  to  canfirn  the  account 
the  historian.    The  Dies  AUieosis  ^Hu^  &o 
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ttm  MiMt  of  tbB  tnoy  of  Cbo  RepabtJC)  eo^- 
^tmA  OS  a  doy  of  «rU  onon. 


!c  es<  infuU9  cui  dot  gravis  aUianomen." 
OvuL—Lic.  5,  yr.—Lue.  7. 

ALLteBd^B,  a  wariiko  natioQ  of  QwaX  near 
Uy>  Rhooob  >o  that  part  of  liio  country  now  call- 
ail  Sawy  oad  Daopmn^,  Tboiweeothe  rvttan  Im- 
lo  aad  Klioiie»  and  tbe  bko  Lemanoi,  2dhe  ff 
Gtaioaa;  having  the  Soqaani  on  the  north ;  on 
Ike  oHt  tbe  NantQotos»  the  Veiagri,  and  the 
CmMonee ;  on  the  eootb,  the  Helvii  end  Vefati»- 
ni;  and  on  the  weet,  the  Amhewi  endS^oiia- 
nL]  The  Romene  Jinlw^ul  theiroity  bmnee 
they  had  aMited  Anmhal.  Their amheeMdore 
aUnod  by  greet  promieee  to  join  in  Celt- 
I  eoneuiiacy  egeiost  hie  ooontry,  but  die- 
~  the  pbt  Dio.'^Strab.  4.— TVsctt.  1. 
HiH.  c  ^B^^SaihuL  in  Jug.  belL  [I>AnTUle 
ulwMifii,  that  **the  Doet  coneidenble  of  the  Al- 
lobra^ae,  qoittiof  their  Titteffea,  fiofmed  the  dty 
of  ViHuia  or  FSntae,  which  was  the  capital  of 


a  giaat  people  beine  it  became  the  mctvqxiUi  of 
aniMBea.''     Theyarealeodoeeribedae  aecat^ 


perfu$a  gen*  numtibut ;  and  It  ie 
that  their  eytUMori.  tbe  inliehitente 
ef  Danphiny,  hove  fewer  dlies  than  any  other 
people  of  France.] 

AllotbIoss,  a  nation  on  tbe  eootbem  parte 
of  Spain.     Strab, 

[Alma,  a  mar  of  Tnecany,  by  eome  rappoe- 
adlhe  nedem  ArUa,  TUe  river  is  maeh  more 
lalibratfd  for  the  battle  which,  in  the  middle 
afoe,  wae  fewht  there  between  the  Toecan 
Qweiphe  and  Grhibelinee,  and  in  which  the  for- 
mer were  defeated  with  pundigiotts  slaagfater, 
than  for  any  report  connng  down  from  antiqui- 
ty.    Jknt,  mtr.  Awtmirot-j 

Almo,  [a  wnaH  stream  that  empties  into  the 
Tfttf  near  Rome.  This  river  is  much  referred 
toby  the  poe^i  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 
Hm  foddeas  Cyfaele,  whose  imago  underwent  an 
i  alllkin  in  its  waters  on  the  sixth  day 
the  kalende  of  April,  (i.  e.  95th  March.) 
Pm^  4,  837.— CKoifd.  15,  119.— Fa/, 
r.  ^  09.— fiEtf .  iZ.  %,  363.J 

f  Aloxk,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tanaconensis, 
foimded  by  a  colony  foom  BAarHiles,  not  for 
fiwB  AficBBt.  It  was  Tomarkable  for  the  abun- 
duMe  and  the  exoeDent  qualfty  of  salt  which  it 
piwdneed,  and  whidi,  till  recently,  it  continued 
to  pmiuce.  It  is  now  caBed  Ouofrdamar ;  the 
■BWP  given  to  it  by  the  B4oora  was  Tudemir. 
MtL-Stepk.   JByzon/.— FoM.  Oba.  ad   Ha, 

[There  were  many  towns  in  Greece 

ef  tins  name.    One  in  Thcssaly,  P«i)«tp«  the 

ABimpe  mentioned  oy  »cylax. 

Another,  of  the  Loori  Oaebi. 

And  a  third  of  the  Locri   Opnntii. 

ALorioi,  L  an  iriand  m  the  Pains  Mnotis. 
Another  in  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 

Pl£n.4,c  IS. ^IIL  Another  in  the 

n,  opposite  Smyrna.    ^  Ss  c  31. 

small  TiQage  of  Attica,  where 
tlietorab  of  AncUmofiua,  whom  the  Spar- 
tans had  eeot  to  defiver  Athens  from  the  tynm- 
i^archePUitntidm.  Soemlsaand  Aristides 
^tm  hon  thsiQ.  JBmklm,  eeiOro  Timarth, — 
ArwMf.  5^  c  64L 


Aj;,<Mr  {or  Halos,  called  PkUetSonm  to  ^' 
tinguish  *  from  anothtr  of  the  aama  nsMs  in 
LeeoB.  It  stood  upon  the  coast,  andthessiha 
army  destined  for  tbe  defence  of  Greeee  egshwir 
Xerxee  diaembarked.  The  Aitapfayasos  flow- 
ed just  under  its  walls.  There  are  said  to  bif 
stiU  a  few-remainsof  this  ancient  town.  Utrod, 
•'-'Strab.^Demotih, — CVofa.  Or,] 

AiipfeNUs,  the  capital  of  Locris,  sooth  of 
Tbeanopyla.  Berodot.  7,  c  176,  fee  [Proooi 
this  place  Leonidas  obtained  the  neccsssry  sup* 
plies  for  his  littie  army,  ^srbinm  calls  it  AU 
ponus.] 

Alpes,  [the  jfoeat  moontain  ranae  ofBuroae, 
connected  bjr  lU  branches  with  afl  the  middla 
and  sottthem  chains  of  that  centinent    They 
commence  in  the  vidniiy  of  Nice,  and,  strstch- 
inff  in  the  form  of  a  creeoent  with  the  concave 
side  towaxde  Italy,  they  termiaate,  after  aoenrsa 
of  ahnoet  700  nudes,  at  the  bead  of  the  Adriatic, 
over  the  anqiant  Absjrrtides,  merging  there  and 
a  Kttle  lo  tiie  n<fth  in  the  bMnches  tikat  con- 
neot  them  with  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
the  mountaina  of  Greece.    Till  the  time  of  the 
emperors  the  Rowans  were  but  little  acquainted 
wito^  AJpe,  but  the  various  roade  which  were 
then  opened  through  their   accessible  paassa 
rendered  them  moia  fenrfliar  to  the  dtisensSr 
The  whole  chain  was  then  divided  into,  IwL  tho 
Alpes  Maritimx^  LittcMnrae  or  Li^ustice,  dia- 
rivmg  their  name  foem  their  proxmn^  to  the 
see,  to  the  ceast,  or  to  the  province  of  Lignria. 
This  elevation  commences  a  tittle  to  the  esst  of 
tho  Var,  near  the  town  of  Nice,  not  hx  fma 
which  the  branch  that  constitules  the  Appo- 
nines  diverges  from  it    It  separates  Lignria 
from  Narbonsnab  Secnnda,  the  southern  pert  of 
Qallia  Provincia,  now  Prwence,  and  readies 
as  for  as  the  mono  Vesulns,  MonU  Ffeo,  at  tbe 
souroe  of  the  Fo,  u^on  the  borders  of  Cisalniiio 
OanL    Tbe  summit  of  the  AJnes  MariUnMS 
marked  the  limit  between  GaoNiod  Italv,  and 
there  Augustus  erected  a  trophy,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  aU  the  QaHic  tnbes  subdued  fay 
him.    It  was  the  earliest  passage  used  bv  thie 
Romans,  and  that  by  which  Casar  entered  Ita- 
ly before  encaging  m  the  civil  war.    La  T^cr- 
Ma  nowoo^^the  site  upon  which  Augtt^ 
tus  erected  bis  trophy.   9d  The  Alpes  Cotti  jb, 
now  Mount  Genevre,  extending  from  the  mena 
Yesulus  to  mount  Cenis,  between  that  part  of 
Cisalpine  Ghral  which  is  Piedmont  now,  an4 
the  part  of  Grallia  Narbonensis  which  is  now 
DaupHny,    The  name  of  tins  division  of  the 
Alps  was  derived  firom  Cottius,  a  prince  of  cer- 
tain Alpine  tribes  in  thoss  regions,  over  which 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  prefecture  by  Au- 
gustus.   Tiberias  allowed  him  to  rule  over  th«m 
as  sovereign.     The  Alpes  Cottis  did  not  be- 
come oompieteiy  a  Roman  «lepeadency  tiU  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Nero.     Sd.  The  Alpes 
Orai£,  by  the  modern  department  of  Isere,  as 
far  as  the  Col  do  Bon  Homroe,  separating  Sa- 
voy also  on  tho  west,  from  Piedmont,  anu  tho 
dutdiy  of  Aouste  en  tbe  east    4tb.  The  Alpes 
PBNifTNc,  from  the  Col  de  Bon  Homme  to  tbe 
sources  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.    The 
north-east  extremity  of  this  division,  in  which 
these  rivers  take  theb  rise,  vras  distingnished  by 
the  name  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  fmi  the  Le- 
pontii,  who  were  scattered  among  them.    The 
Alpes  PennhMB  separated  the   VaUtU^  Vallis 
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•  Prtmiiui  tui  the  north,  from  thd  MiltuMs  upon 
the  wMith,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  mons 
Adidi,  the  modem  St.  Goiherd.  The  Lepon- 
tine  range  runs  through  the  ooontrv  or  the 
Griuons,  and  originates  the  Jura  chain.  6th. 
tfie  Alpes  Rhjbtlb,  or  the  Tridentine  Alps, 
ejEtonding  from  the  Adub  group  to  mount 
Brenner  m  the  Tyrol,  which  it  separates,  in 
part,  ftom  Vindelicia.  Sth.  The  Alpes  Nori- 
c«,  ftom  mount  Brenner  to  mount  GHnckner, 
and  the  sources  of  the  riTor  Piave.  This  is  a 
Gterman  hraoch,  and  scaroehr  relaAes  to  Italian 
g[eograpby,  passing  between  Uarinthia  and  No- 
ncum,  and  ending  in  the  mofu  O^mu,  which 
connects  it  with  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  and 
the  Carpathbn  hills.  7th.  The  Carnic  Alps, 
between  Cariathia  and  Carniela,  branching  to- 
wards the  south,  and  oontinuinff  in  a  south-east 
directum  as  far  as  the  springs  of  the  Save,  where 
it  declines  into  the  Clandins  mons  and  moun- 
tains of  SlaYonia.  8th.  The  Alpes  Jclijb, 
which,  running  soirth-east  along  the  Save  as  the 
Camtc  Alps  accompany  the  line  of  the  Drave, 
aro  lost  at  last  in  the  Albius  mons,  on  the 
borders  of  lilyricum,  about  the  springs  of  the 
Kolpa,  the  ancient  Colapis,  near  .£mona  or 
Layoech.  Other  parts  of  the  Alps  were  dis- 
tinguished by  particular  names;  as  the  Suabian 
Alps,  which  unite  the  chain  vi^  the  Hunn- 
nan  range.  According  to  Justin,  the  first  who 
Benetiated  those  mighty  bariien,  after  the  &bu* 
tons  passage  of  Heioules,  were  the  Grauls,  in 
their  early  migrations.  An  infinite  numbcv  of 
these  people  occupied  the  Alpine  regions  Ions 
before  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with 
their  several  passes ;  and  from  the  time  of  the 
Ghillic  settlements  the  Alps  remakied  inviolate 
till  the  memorable  passase  of  Anmhal,  which 
admiration  has  converted  into  a  fiible.  The 
passes  known  to  the  andents  were  chiefly  at 
three  points  through  France  and  two  through 
Germany.  Those  through  France  were,  1st 
bv  the  Liffurian  coast,  a  defile  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  numerous  bodies ;  ano- 
ther over  the  Grinevre  into  Lombardy,  by  which 
Charles  the  Eighth  entered  Italy,  and  which 
was  called  the  Roman  way,  as  being  the  tho- 
rough&ro  firom  Rome  to  I^rance ;  and  the  third 
over  nxMint  Cenia,  by  which  some  pretend  the 
army  of  Annibal  entered.  This  pass  leads  at 
once  lo  Aoxist^  the  ancient  Augusta  Pretoria, 
and  Lombardy.  Throu^  C^eimany,  the  nas- 
sa^  were  by  the  Vahohne,  the  country  of  the 
Gnsons,  over  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  through 
the  Tyrol,  by  way  of  Insprock  snd  Trent,  over 
the  Rhastian  Alps.  In  modem  times  the  pass- 
es through  this  vast  elevation  vrere  long  the 
same,  but  now  the  principal  roads  are  over  the 
St.  Qotherd,  St»  Bernard,  and  b^  the  Simplon. 
The  average  height  of  the  sommitsof  this  lofty 
rMrion  is  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet;  and  after 
7,000  or  8,000  commences  a  region  of  perpetu- 
al ice.  Above  an  elevation  of  10,800  foet  the 
ice  no  longer  appears,  but  from  thence  to  the 
summit  the  mountain  is  covered  with  eternal 
snow.  "  The  great  depth  of  the  Alpine  lakes," 
8a;rs  Malte-Bran,  "is  peculiar  to  these  moun- 
tains ;  and  one  of  them,  the  lake  of  Achen,  is 
not  less  than  1800  feet  in  depth."  Crtxm,  /<.— 
MeL  —Danv.—  PUn.-^Lit.—Amm.-^MarceL 
—Suct.-^HeyUn.  Coam.^Malte-Brun.] 
ALPHfcos,  now  Alphtio,  [a  river  of  Arcadia 
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and  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus.  It  rises  onihs  hot" 
ders  of  Lacoaia,  (which  it  separates  from  the 
territory  of  Te^ca,)  near  the  town  of  Phylace. 
The  same  spnug  supplies  the  Eurotas,  which 
mingles  vrith  the  Alphcus,  and  flows  vrith  it  for 
a  8£>rt  distance  till  both  disappear  below  the 
surfiice  of  the  soil.  T  he  Alpheus  emerges  again 
at  a  place  called  Pdge,  the  tottreeSf  in  the  terri- 
toryMif  Megalopolis,  and  passing  by  Leuctra  in 
Arcadia  in  a  north-west  directiouj  it  touches  tho 
bocders  of  Eli%  where  it  receives  its  great  tribi»- 
tary,  the  Ladon.  Here  it  turns  almost  direcUy 
wnt,  and  winding  past  Olympia,  after  receiving 
the  Acheron,  it  mils  into  the  Sicilian  sea ;  after 
vHiicfa,  it  is  said  by  the  posts  to  shew  itself  agwn 
near  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  to  mingle  with  the 
watenof  Arethusa.  Strab, —  Virg, — Pausj — ■ 
Motck,  Id^-'Dwfiyt,  Peritg,  985.  Vid.  Are- 
thuMo,  Part  IIL] 

AZ.PIS,  a  amaU  river  [rising  in  the  RhnBtian 
AhM,  and]  fidlinff  into  the  Danube. 

f  Alsa,  now  ue  Av»a,  according  to  D*An- 
ville  a  river  of  Camiola.  Conatantine  vras  sfadn 
in  battle  on  its  banks,  by  Conatans,  his  brother^ 
Plin,  17,  laj 

Alsiom,  (ian  ancient  town  o(  Hetraria,  the 
origin  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Peksgi.  Its 
precise  site  was  a  spot  called  Statua,  near  Palo. 
Dion,  HaL'^D^AnHUe.^Cram^An.  Maiy.] 

Alsus,  a  river  of  Achaia  in  Peloponneetisi 
flowln{[  from  mount  Sipylus.    Pons.  7,  c  !37. 

Altinom,  a  flooiismng  city  of  Italy  near 
Aquil^,  famous  for  its  wooL  McuiitU,  14,  ep. 
35.— P/tn.  3,  o.  la  FThb  town  is  first  men- 
tioned by  V.  Patercoius,  and  the  period  of  its 
founding  u  unknown.  It  was  afterwards  suf' 
rounded^with  the  viOas'of  the  rich,  and  preaont- 
edan  appearance  so  picturesque  that  it  was  com- 
pared to  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  BaiaB  of 
Uampania  by  the  later  writers  of  the  empire* 
Its  exact  situation  is  not  known,  but  the  tower 
of  Akino  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Silk,  near  its 
mouth,  is  considered  1^  D*  Anville  as  a  i^eliB  of 
the  ancient  town.  By  othors  it  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  Mte  of  the  modem  Kavenna. 
PUn.  3,  la— S^rod.— Tttc.— JMe/.  8,  4,^VeU, 
Pater,  2, 76. 1 

Altis.     fid,  Olympia. 

Aluntium,  now  Akntto^  a  town  of  Sicily^ 
Piin,  5,  c.  a— Oic  in  Ver.  4.— [Z^'ilnvOte. 
Dumya.  HaL  mentions  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  ^illege  of 
&  PHadelfo  near  JEtna,  as  ancient  as  the  Tro- 
jan war.] 

[  Aluta,  a  river  of  Dacia,  rising  in  that  part 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains  which  lie  between 
Moldavia  and  Austria,  and  flowing  through 
the  same  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Tranc^l^ 
vania  and  WaUachia,  to  empty  into  the  Da- 
nube (after  passing  near  Hefmanstadt  in  the 
former  province)  at  Nicopolis.  Its  course  to 
where  it  passes  the  mountains  lies  in  the  an- 
cient Dada,  and  afterwards  in  Moesia.  The 
modern  name,  the  Olt,  beers  still  some  analo' 
gy  to  that  which  it  bore  in  antiquity.  Lf^AnpiUe.] 

Altba,  a  country  near  Mysis.  Bomer.  H.  2. 

Ai^Tssus,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  whose  wa- 
ters could  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Pbua.  6^ 
c  19. 

Altzia,  atown  of  Acamania,  on  the  western, 
mouth  of  the  Acbelous,  opposite  to  the  Elehi- 
nades.     Cie,  ad  Fam.  16,  ep.  2. 
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A]tAi.TBfanc,  m  pablie  piaM  mhiA  Attieu 
ooeprf  in  hut  ooanti^<lioan,  eafled  Amal- 


rr*i 


,  la  ^Mm^  and  pfovtded  with  ewy  tfaiiig 

'wrlnch  eoold  teBirii  coteiiaiiiiiieiit  and  eoavey 

inatnictioo.     CSe.  orf  A<<ae.  1,  ap.  la 

AjCAMice  Ptub.     VkL  Amamu^, 

fAjLAifTTA,  a  town  of  mjiia,  nol^fromthe 

of  Epinai,  andbemginf  totheterriCoty 

of  Maeodoma  in  the  graaieit  extent  of  that 

comftr^.    ItkaaidthattfaeAbanteaofPhocia, 

oai  their  Tetom  after  dw  Troian  war,  erected 

thia  dfty,  which  tbej  eaUed  Abantia;  and  that 

chftDfed,  many  jean  afterwarda, 

anntia.    The  inhabitanla  took  part  with 

in  the  civil  war,  and  their  dtj  waa  then 

of  comiderabletnipoctaDoe.    The 

aocoont  of  thia  fdnoe  fay  any  andent  wri- 

1  that  of  Hierodes  beftve  the  time  of  Joa- 

It  is  aaid  that  a  part  of  ita  raino  remain 

the'vQfatfe  of  Nivitin,  on  a  bianch  of  the 

Aooi^  mm  the  VmouMo,    PaMs,^L!feoph, — 

Ifc.— CVaa.] 

Amanub,  fa  moontiin  aeparatiBg  £fyiia  finom 

ffieia.    It  k  a  bnmeh  of  tne  Tanmi^  and  ex- 

from  Cappadoda,  onthebovderaof  Arme- 

■aa  Minor,  to  the  Syria  Pyl»,  the  <7a«B»  ^tfSy- 

the  Sfania  lawrna     Above  theae  are  the 

I'yUe,  through  which  defile  Darioa 

Ciliaa.    lyAnTille  calla  the  Amanua 

4ba  Al^ij^etm,     Sirab.^PHn,] 

Ahabdi,  [a  people  who  inhabited  the  moon- 

inia  at  tWaooth  of  the  Cacpian  aea,  near  the 

rdna.    Voaaina  aoppoeca  that  the  Per- 

that  name  in  geoora],  to  ognify  any 

■kipaoBJe  who  Ihred  a  ^ledatoiy  me ;  and 
IVAjnme  ooaerrea,  that  they  mhabited  the  eoon- 
tiy  wiichafterwaida  hatboured  thefamooaaa- 
■■■■iin     Jfclo.— Foaa.  Ote.  ad  MekL-^D^An- 

[AMAKDua.  a  liver  of  Media,  now  the  KexU 

It  rBMs  near  Uie  baae  of  the  Oiontea 

the  high  nunge  that  linea 

of  tlie  Caapian.    P/ii^,  & 

Amaktvtvds,  a  viOa^  of  EoUea,  whence 
Diana  is  caBed  Amaryna,  and  her  featiTala  in 
Chat  loam  Amarynthia. — Euboea  it  aometimea 
oOad  AmaiynthiM.    P&u*.  I,  c  31. 

AMAa^  a  miwntain  of  Taronia     Pout.  3. 

Aniafcwia,  [a  river  flowing  throogh  the  Pon- 
iStm  manhoi^and  said  tohaveaprindpaleftct 
in  finnng them.     Virg.  ^n.—Sirab.] 

Amabia,  [a  principal  city  of  Pootua  on  the 
hm,  abaaft  the  centre  of  the  profince  north  and 
aaotfa.  Slabo,  who  waa  born  there,  deacribea 
it  aa  boiit  in  the  valley  lying  bettrocn  the  Lycoa 
ani  the  Iiii,  which  unite  oonaidcrably  to  the 
aorth  of  the  town.     atrob.'^PUiu] 

AMAiTBia,  a  city  of  Pfephluoiua,  on  the  Eux- 
meaea.  CahM,  (Bioet  probably  the  Saaamna 
if  Homtr.  It  took  the  name  of  AmaatiiM  at  a 
lilepeaad,  inbooonrof  the  niece  of  Darioa  Co- 
iaaauiML  It  waa  remarked  for  itabeanty  in  the 
fkm  ot  TffKM.     Shrab.—PHn,] 

AuiTBTm,  L  [lAmwiedon  antiea,  aoconfing 
kD'AoviBe^]  a  city  on  the  aonthem  aide  of  the 
l^kodef  Cypnw,  particalarly  dedicated  to  Ye- 
im.  TfeMlandaa  aooaattmea  called  Amatha- 
<■,  imme  not  ai>fi«eque"Uy  appfiedto  the  god- 
1m  dibe  ptoce-  ^^^*  'dSn.  10,  v.  51.— 
Ptti,5  c  14. — -^11-  A  Inrtraas  at  the  head  of 
'm  Caawmr  BAaffnofl,  oaA  of  Jordan,  the  aiteof 


the  madtm  Aaaak.    " r-  TTlilliihii  Ij 

GabinaoB,  ptooaoaol  of  Syria,  one  of  tW  iva  jn- 
ridical  eooventiona  of  Jodea.    bwaa 
able  for  ita  atvencth.    Jbe.] 

Amaxia,  or  Amaxita,  a  place  of 
^oun^ng  with  wood  Bi  fcr  boildtng 


PUn,  5,  c.  9.^Strab.  14. 

Amazohia.     Vid.  Amax&nOf  Pwt  m. 

AMAXQinulf,  a  place  in  Attica,  whoe  The- 
aeoa  obtained  aSvictory  over  the  Amaaona. 

Ambajibi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Cehica,  oo  tW 
Arai^  related  to  UieiEdai.  Goea.  bM.  6. 1,  c 
IL  [The  modem  name  of  theplaoe  in  which 
they  dwelt  it  Brtme,  m  the  depaitment  de 
I^Ain.  They  were  aonmmded  by  the  AH*- 
bragei^  the  Ecflni,  and  the  Hebetii;  and,  aoooffd- 
ing  to  livy.  thay  attempted  aettlementa  in  Italy 
aa  early  aa  the  age  of  the  Taraoina.   lA9.b,34.] 

AMBfeKua,  a  mooatain  of  European  Sannatia, 
Fmi  the  Enzine,  near  Opfatuaa.  J    Flaec  6,  v. 

Ambiancm,  atown  of  Be%iaai,  now  ilia^aiia. 
Ita  inhabitanta  conapired  againat  J.  Caaar 
Get.  bell,  a  3,  c  4. 

AMBiATfNOM,  a  village  of  Genmny,  when 
the  empenr  Caligak  vraa  bom.  Smetan,  in 
CaL8, 

Ambracia,  {a  oelabratod  dty  of  Epirua,  on 
the  Arachthoa,  near  the  golf  to  which  it  giveo 
ita  name.    The  period  at  which  it  waa  iianded 
isnnknown;  botitdid  not  liro  to  great  napott- 
anoe  tU  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  oolony  aooat 
660  yean  B.  C.    Ito  earlr  fotmaofi 
werevaiiooa;  bot  about  the  tima  of  the  Pc 
war  it  had  taken  ita  place  amnag  the 
apeotableoftheamallerrapvblka.    InthePek>- 
pooneaianwar  it  took  an  active  part,  and  waa 
niHtingn'whed  for  ita  fiteooent  ana  vigoroua  at- 
tempta  to  extend  ka  authority  by  eonqneat  and 
terrttorial  acqniaition.    When  Phitip  of  Maoe- 
d(m  began  to  torn  hia  arma  againat  GFreeoe,  Aaa- 
brada  appeara  to  have  been  deprived  fay  him  of 
ita  independence;  aoon  after  which  it  fell  into 
the  handa  of  Pyrrfaai^  who  made  it  the  royal 
reaidence,andenrirJied  and  adorned  it  at  a  great 
expenae.    It  waa  ahrm  remarkable  for  the 
narit  and  gallantry  of  Uie  inhahitanfa ;  and 
Thncydklea  obaervea  that  no  people  of  Greece, 
in  all  the  Pefoponneaian  war,  aoatalBad,  in  the 
aame  apace  of  time^  ao  grmt  and  mdveraal  a 
mimn^^  M  the  Ambracuto  at  dpa.    Many 
yean  aftervrarda  they  diatingolihed  themaclvea 
maaiege  which  they  aoatained  againat  the  Ro- 
manawwi  nneqnaned  peweveranee.    AagQataa 
tranaforrad  the  inhaH^fl****  to  Nloopoli8»  aad 
Arabmcia  apeedily  fell  into  decay;  ao  thai  aa 
early  aa  the  time  of  the  Byaantine  hiitoriana, 
Gantacuzenoa  and  Acropolita,  the  town  of  Arta 
appean  to  har6  already  ariaan  on  ita  alte.    Df- 
^5^  aa.^ArodcL^Tkvc^IAp.—Polyb. 

— CVtiwi  1  • 

[AMBRACiua  SiKDa,  a  golf  or  bay  of  that  part 
of  the  Ionian  which  waa  called  the  ^^^' 


of  the  Ionian  wmco  waa  cbhoo  ue  iaicwan  aea, 
lying  between  Epima  on  the  north  and  Acar- 
nu&  on  the  aooth.  At  ita  nmoth  it  ii  hot 
about  I  of  a  mile  in  width,  but,  expanding  in- 
land,  it  extends  about  13  miica,  mamog  a  cireoit 
ofSamilea.  Thenama  of  Ambvaciaa  waa  ap- 
plied to  thia  baain  aa  eariy  aa  the  time  of  Or- 
pheoa,  or  the  writer  of  the  poema  aacribed  to 
hun.  Pirfyb.5,63.— arTo6.7,395.— Owa-G^.J 
AMBR^NBa,  certain  nationa  of  Ghnol,  who  kat 
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^heirjumuBwioM  Vy  the  inimdation  «f  Htm  sec 
and  uved  upon  npiiw  and  plunder.  They 
-were  oonquend  by  Maihie.    Plut.  in  Mario. 

[AMBRT88U8,  ft  vcFf  ancientckTof  Phode,  to 
the  eoath-weet  of  the  moantain  Pemaeimi  It 
was  dwtioyed  by  the  Anphictyom  and  rebuilt 
hj  the  Corinthiani.  Its  rain*  are  11111  TJHible. 
Potw.— CVom.] 

Ambnanus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  mount  JEt- 
na,  now  ChddieeUo.     Strah.  5. 

Ameri  a,  a  city  of  Umbria.  [ This  town,  now 
the  inconmdemUe  village  of  Amelia,  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  ancient  of  Umbria.  Cicero^ 
Vii^l,  and  Silius  Italicad)  have,  in  different 
manners,  oelebmted  this  pkioe,  and  eecured  it  a 
lasting  memory.  It  was  the  biith-plaoe  of  Ros- 
dus,  and  could  boast  a  greater  antiquity  than 
Rome.  Strab.^Cic.  pro  Roa. —  Virg.  Ckorg. 
1,  469.--P«n.  3,  14.] 

Amcstratus.  a  town  of  Sidly,  near  the 
HaJesus.  The  Romans  besieged  it  fot  seven 
mohthk,  and  it  yielded,  at  last,  after  a  third 
stese,  and  the  inhabitants  were  scrfd  as  slaves. 
PUyb.  I,  c  24. 

AhIda,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  besieged  and 
taken  by  Sapor,  king  of  Perma.  Ammian.  10. 
rit  stood  on  a  ioftv  eminence  on  the  Tigris, 
Mnrdering  on  the  Armenian  territory,  as  that 
territory  stood  curtailed  in  the  middle  ages  by 
the  extension  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  north.  It 
ii  the  modem  Kara  Amid^  in  the  district  of 
Dkr*Bekir.  It  was  called  Constantia  for  a 
short  time  during  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  and  has  probably  had 
many  other  names.     U^AnxiUe.'] 

Amilob,  or  Amilub,  L  a  river  of  Mauritania, 
where  the  elephants  go  to  wash  themselves  by 
moonshine,  rlin.  8,  c.  L— If.  A  town  of 
Arcadia.     Patu.  in,  Aread. 

[AMiMti,  I.  a  people  ol  Campania,  who  oc- 
cupied, according  to  Maccobius^  the  territory 
subsequently  the  Fslemian.  Virgil,  however, 
cbariy  distinguishes  between  the  Falemian  and 
Aminean  vines;  and  Martorelli  places  both  the 
Aminean  and  Fslernian  hills  above  Naples,  to- 
wards Puteolit  Those  who  attribute  to  the 
Thessalians  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into 
Italy,  con^der  the  Aminei  of  Thessalian  ori- 
gin. Virg.  000.  2.  95.— fieyne,  ad  ioc^Ma- 
crab.  Sat.  3,  16.^'MaHorM.  I.  Fenici,  dec] 
II.  AplaoeofThessaly.] 

[Amibeus,  or  AMisfiNUB  SiKUB,  a  bay  of  the 
Euzine  sea  on  the  Pontk  coast.  Theencioach- 
mentof  the  waters  of  the  sea  by  this  bay  on  the 
mrth,  and  a  simikir  inroad  of  the  Issicus  Sinus 
Ofi  the  south,  give  to  the  eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor  the  eharadcr  of  an  isthmus,  and  to  the 
whole  the  form  and  name  of  a  peninsula.  Strab. 
— P/in.— CV<M».J 

Amisia,  the  nver  Ems.  D*AttvUle  writes 
Amisus. 

[  Amisds,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  east  of  the 
Halys,  "a  Oreck  city,»»  aays  D^Anville,  "but 
which,  subjected  in  the  aeqoel  to  the  kings  of 
Pontus,  was  amandlsed  by  Mithridates  with  a 
quarter  called  from  the  surname  that  he  bore, 
Eupatoria;  and  Samsoun,  as  it  n  now  called 
preserves  the  ancient  site."    D^AnviUe,]  ' 

[Amiternum,  "  whose  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
near  Vittorino,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Aquila,  was  a  Sabine  dty  of  great  antiquity. 
Under  the  Romans  it  became  sucoessi^y  a 
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unafcutufa  and  a  colony,  as  we  are  infbnne^  hf 
Frontinus  and  several  inscriptions.  In  PtoM* 
my*s  cime^  Amitemura  seems  to  have  been  i»- 
duded  among  the  cities  of  the  VeatioL"  Orm- 
mer't  it.] 

Ammom.     Fid  Hammon. 

Amm6nii,  a  nation  of  Africa,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Egyptians  and  iEthiopi- 
ansk  Their  language  was  a  mixture  of  that  of 
the  two  people  from  whom  they  were  descend* 
ed.  [Tne  modem  Lantriah  probably  repre- 
sents the  ancient  Ammonia.  D^ An9ilU.\—B&- 
rodot.  %  3  and  4. 

[  Ammonis  Promontorium,  a  promontory  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to  the  north 
ofThena.     iSf ro^.  834.) 

[AMMONms,  a  country  of  Arabia  P<*trBaf 
occupied  by  the  children  of  Ammon,  whence 
the  name.  The  prindpal  dty  was  called  An»> 
mon,  and  Rabbath-Ammon,  or  the  Great  Am- 
mon, before  the  name  ef  Philadelphia  was  gken 
to  it.     jyAnvUle.] 

Amnias,  a  river  of  Bithynia.  Appian.  d€ 
heU.  Mithr. 

AMNisus,  theport  ofGnovus,  at  the  north  of 
Crete,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  near 
whicK  Lucina  had  a  temple.  The  nymphs  ^ 
the  place  were  called  Amnisiades.     VaUtTn. 

Amorqos,  [now  Amorgo,  one  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  situated  to  the  eouth-east  of  Naxos.  It 
contained  three  towns,  named  Arcesine,  .£lgia- 
lus^  and  Minoa.  Minoa  was  the  birth-|dace  of 
Simonides,  an  Iambic  poet  mentioned  1^  Stia> 
bo  and  others.  Amorgos  gave  its  name  to  a  pe- 
culiar linen  dress  mannfactufed  in  the  islaad. 
Cram. — iSCro!^.} 

[Amoriom,  near  the  Sangarius  in  Galatia. 
was  a  considenible  dty  when  it  was  taken-  ana 
sacked  by  the  Caliph  Motaseni,  A.  D.  837.} 

[ABiORRH£i,or  Amorites.     Vid.  Amorrhi' 

fAMORRHiTia,  the  country  of  the  AmorrlHu, 
in  rersa  of  Judea,  situate,  according  lo  Jese- 
phtts,  between  three  rivers,  the  Arnon  on  the 
south,  the  Jabok  on  the  north,  and  the  Jordian 
on  the  west.] 

AMPfeLUSt  I.  [a  promontory  of  tke  neninsoib 
which  lies  between  the  Soronaic  miM  Singitic 
gulfb.    Pliny  calk  it  the  Soronean  pvomontory. 

Herod.  7,  !«.— Li>.  31,  45. LI.  Another, 

of  Crete,  now  Cape  Sacro,  Plin^  assigns  lo 
Crete  a  town  of  that  name ;  and  there  are,  in 
fact,  some  ruins  between  the  moutk  of  the  river 

Sacro  and  the  promontory.     Cram . III.  A 

promontory  of  Samos.  Also  a  ndga  of  monn- 
tains  that  crosses  that  island.    Strab.] 

AmpblCsi  A,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  in  Mao- 
ritania,  [with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  not  ftr 
from  the  river  Lixus,  near  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar.    Plin.}-Mela,  4,  c  5  and  6. 

[Amphaxitis,  a  district  of  the  Macedonian 
province  Mygdcmia.  It  was  situated  near  the 
Axiiw,  and  on  its  left  bank,  sinoa  Strabo,  in  the 
Epit.  states  that  the  Azius  separated  Bottioa 
fkom  Amphaxitis.     Cram,] 

AiiPBfiA,  a  dty  of  Messenia,  taken  by  the 
Lacedamonians.    Pans,  4,  c.  5. 

[Amphiarai  Fonb,  L  a  fountain  and  baths 
nameil  after  Amphiaraus,  near  his  temple.—^ 
II.  TcMPLUM,  was  13  stadia  from  Oiopusi  and 
not  &r  from  the  sea.  The  oracle  of  A  mphiaraus 
was  of  ooiuidezable  antiquity  and  reputation. 
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OtwMM;  imwning,  piobftbly,  tfuttof  Amphi 
ankoa.  Bat  it  woakl  seem  from  Piramiias  that 
Am^kahebm  ibared  the  hoooan  paid  to  the 
latter.     08m.~HntM£.  1,  48  s  8,  Ui— i;^.4d, 


SU 
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[AMrmoMA,  or  Amphiclba,  m  town  of  Pbo- 
cii,«tjaladia£nMBlibBa.  Itanamebaaidto 
bafv  boBB  ehan^,  by  a  decree  of  the  AvuMo- 
rfev,  to  Ophkea ;  bat  the  i<miier  appeUalioa  k 
alwrnja  enplagped  bj  hktoriana.  Herodotoa 
eaji  AmphiaBa  waa  rained  by  the  Peiaiana. 
Ita  file  ia  eomooolj  aoppoaed  to  oorraspond  with 
that  of  Dadi,  a  popilaaa  Gkeek  town  aCaading 

gcmle  elevatioa  at  the  foot  of  Famaaaua. 

^rawu^Pmu.'-'Bend.  8,  33.] 

Ampbiclka.     Vid,  AwtpMema. 

AMpHiGBNiA,  fa  town  which,  acoor£nc  to 

[oaxr,  b^oQM  to  Neator,  waa  aaMned  by 
eritica  to  MoMenia,  by  aome  to  Tnphylla. 
it  waa  aitoatod  near  the  river  H5rpaa|i%  and  poa- 
aeawd  ateoude  oTLatona.  Oaai.— iZ.  B,  503. 
-^Strab.] 

[AifpajLOCBfi.     Vid,  Ar^^aa.] 

AMPHOfcia,  a  town  on  the  Stiymon,  between 
Maoedooia  and  Thnce.  An  Aihenhui  colony 
vnder  Agnon,  aen  of  Nidaa,  drove  the  andent 
inhabiiaiita^  called  Edeniani^  from  the  eoonfanr, 
and  boill  a  city,  which  thry  edlad  Amphipofo. 
Lea  town  anrroonded  on  aU  aidea,  becanae  the 
Sfamon  flew«ff  all  aiomid  it  It  haa  been  alao 
caM  Acn,  Sliymoa,  Myiica,  Eion,  and  the 
town  of  Mara.  It  waa  theoanae  of  many  wan 
between  the  Afhwwana  and  Spaitana.  Tkur 
«y^  4.  c  108,  ftc— OroM.  S^  c  196^  L  7,  c 
114.— MmL  il.  I9L  dbc—C.  N^  in  Oim, 
(fn  the  Peloponaeflan  war  Amphipolia  waa 
taken  b^  the  Lacedtomoniana  ondar  Biaadaa. 
Many  cucomatancea  combine,  beeidea  ita 


cwiadted  by  Craana,  alao  by  Biaidoni- 1  alii]  remaina  wen  iStm  modtm  town  of  Salona, 
Lhry  epeaka  of  the  temfde  of  Amphilocbaa    "  doaing  np  the  neat  Oiiaanan  Pjain,  fluacgh 

which  a  defile  leads  towaida  the  CephiMaaand 
the  atraiU  of  'VhermooyH"  Hughe*. — iPoaa. 
— Ptok  4,  a^Oroja.] 
AMiraiaatNE,  a  coaWf  of  Armenia. 
AJiPHRTaua,  a  river  of  Theoealy,  near  which 
Apotto^  when  banished  from  heavao,  fed  the 
flocka  of  king  Admetoa.  From  iIub  circonH 
stance  the  god  baa  been  ealed  AmpkrytHtUf 
and  his  priMteaa  Amphrya&ia.  Ovid.  Met,  1, 
V.  580.— I^vean.  6,  ▼.  367.— Fiiy.  O.  3,  v.  SL 
.Oh^G,  T.  39a 

[Am paAGA,  a  rirer  of  Nomidia,  which  fidb 
into  the  Meditemnean  at  Tuoea,  andaeparatea 
NumidiaftomMaaretania.    It  is  now  the  i^i/i 
/MMsr,  ariverof  AlglenL    3feia,l,&,^] 

TAMaANCTi,  LAOua  at  Villib,  a  lake  and 
vauey  in  Samnhnn,  by  wfakh  Viigil  repnaenta 
the  Any  deaoending  to  the  tniainal 
Some  antiouariea  have  oonfranded  thla 
with  the  faieofCirtilfaB;  bolSarnaa 
ly  telle  na  that  it  waa  sitnated  in  the  ooontry 
of  the  Hirpini,  which  is  eonfinned  by  Cioero 
and  Pliny.    The  latter  writer  mentiona  a  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  the  goddeaa  Mepbitia  on 
the  banka  of  thia  lake,  of  which  a  good  deocrip- 
tion  is  given  by  RomanaDi.    Oram,  B.  2,  251. 
— .Bn.  7,  563.— Cfe.  de  Di9. 1,—Plin,  S^  93.J 
Ajftci  PoRTDs,  a  place  in  Pontes,  fiunooa 
lor  the  death  of  Amycns  king  of  the  Bebryoes. 
Hia  tomb  waa  covered  whSk  laarela,    wboae 
boogfaa,  aa  is  lepofted,  when  carried  on  board  a 
ahm,  caoaed  nncommon  disaentkoa  nnong  the 
aaaore.    PUn,  5,  c  33. — Arrian. 

Amtcub.  L  a  town  of  Italy  between  Caieta 
and  Tarradoa,  boilt  by  the  companions  of  Cae- 
tor  and  PoUox.  The  inhabitants  were  strict 
foUoweia  of  the  nrecepts  of  Pythagoras,  and 
theiefine  absUineo  from  fleah.    They  were  kiiB- 


izopoftanee^  to  fender  tlie  name  of  AmphipoKs  |  ed  by  aerpenta,  which  tb^^ooght  un^Mis  to 

ioCensting.    ThebiaBof  this  place  to  the  Athe- •    ..^  ^    - 

Bians  earned  the  faaniahmant  of  Thocydidas ; 
and  the  loos  of  Biaaidaa  to  Sparta  waa  aooom- 
panied  by  the  death  of  Cleon,  a  canae  of  acaice- 
ly  less  eof^gratulation  to  Athena.  The  Amphi- 
yioitans  Aon  this  tinechoaeto  remain  In  the 
nterest  of  Sparta,  and  the  Atheniana  never 
regained  their  authority  among  them.  When 
the  Remana  apread  their  emnie  over  these  re- 
giona,  Amphipois  constituted  the  chief  place  of 
the  coaqooed  territory.  Ita  roina  are  oaoemi- 
ble  DMT  a  spot  called  yenOeei.  ^Thepoekion 
of  Amphnefii  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Gteaee.  tt  standi  in  a  paas  whfefa  traverses 
the  moanlBina  botdering  the  Str3rmonic  galf, 
and  it  eomananda  the  only  easy  commnnication 
from  the  coaat  of  that  guf  Into  the  great  Ma- 
fiedanian  plains.  The  Strymon,  afteremersing 
from  a  laiga  laksv  makea  a  half  circuit  in  a  deep 
rage  nwnd  the  hiD  of  Amphipolii^  and  from 
thence  csoases  n  phiin  of  two  or  three  milea 
in   width,  to  the  sea."    Leake,— TTiue.—De- 

Aairaisai,  or  laaA,  I:  a  town  of  theBrotii  on 
the  coat  coaat.— —II.  [A  town  of  the  Locri 
OaahB,attheheadofthoCrMa8angalf  This 
city  waa  destrayed  after  the  Persian  war  by  or- 
der of  the  AmphictyoDS,  fiirrebaflding  the  walls 
W  Crisai  and  cakivating  its  fields  wnich  were 
cncfed*  Amphiasa  waa  bat  about  seven  milea 
diittat  fram  Delphi    Ita  citadel  or  acropolis 


deatiey,  tfioogfa  in  their  own  defence.  JPlin.  6^ 
c  29.  Once  a  r^wrt  prevailed  in  Amydas  that 
the  enemiea  were  coming  to  storm  it ;  upon 
which  the  infaal^tanto  ma<fe  a  law,  that  forbade 
soch  a  report  to  be  oie^tad,  and  when  the  ene- 
my really  arrived,  no  one  mentioned  it,  or  took 
op  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  town  waa 
easUy  taken.  From  this  circomataace  the  epi- 
thet of  <o«ito  haa  been  given  to  Amycls.  Vhrjg^, 

JEn.  10^  ▼.  564.— Syt  8,  v.  529. II.  A  city 

of  Peloponnesas,  boilt  by  Amvdaa.  Castor 
aiid  Pollux  were  bom  there.  The  country  waa 
femoua  for  dogs.  Apollo,  called  AmycfaBoa, 
had  a  rich  and  magnificent  temple  there,  aor* 
rounded  vrith  deKgiitfol  grovea.  Patu,  3,  e, 
la— 5to/.  Tfceft.  4»  V.  283.— SPra6.  8.— F*y. 
a,  3,  T.  346.— Oaid.  de  Art  Am.  %  v.  5. 
[The  mina  of  thia  place  aie  said  Id  be  moie  ex- 
tensive than  thoae  of  the  anciflfit  capital  of  La- 

***Amydow,  a  dty  of  Pttonta,  In  Macedonia, 
which  sent  auxiKaries  to  Priam  dunngthe  Tn>. 
ion  war.    Homer,  U.  a     VU.  P*rt  MI. 

Anacicm,  a  mountain  with  a  temple  sa- 
cred to  the  Anaccs,  in  Attica.    Polyten.  1,  c. 

Anactoru  and  Ahactorium,  I.  [•  «<«7>  of 
Acamania,  situated  on  a  low  neck  of  land  op- 
pooile  to  NicopoUs,  of  vrhich  it  was  the  empo- 
fimn.  The  present  site  is  now  oaUed  Punim, 
which  many  antiqaaries  have  erroneously  iden- 
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tUied  wiUi  Af4ii"»^  AiiMtorium  wu  ookmiaed 
jouillj  hj  the  CoiejiMiM  and  GorinthuiM,  the 
Itttor  of  whom  Afterwmids  obtained  aole  pee- 
■ceiioo  of  the  ■etUtqiaent  by  iMifrir  means. 
Thej  were  subseoaently  ejected  bj  Ibe  Acarna- 
niana,  who  occupied  the  place  m  conjunction 
with  the  Alhenkna.).  Auguatos  carried  the  in- 
habitanU  to  the  city  of  Nicopolia  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium.    Strab,  10. — Thueyf^.  I,  c  55. 

—Plin.  ^  c.  1,  L  5,  c.  89. IL  An  aodent 

nao^eof  Miietug. 

[Akictorius  SiNca,  now  the  bay  of  Pre- 
vcMi,  on  which  the  battle  of  Actium  waa 
fdiQpkt, 

Anaonia,  [now  Anagni,  the  principal  d^  of 
the  HeraicL    Here  the  general  aaaembly  of  the 


nation  waa  convened.  Yirgil  atylea  it  "  divea,' 
Mid  Strabo  terma  it  "  an  important  city.*'  In 
ita  last  war  with  Rome  ita  own  laws  wave  aet 
aaide,  and  it  received  in  exchanse  the  Roman 
code ;  juilioe  beinir  adminiatered  oj  a  deputy  of 
the  pVBlor.  In  otner  words,  it  became  a  prta- 
/ictura.  Cicero  terma  it  munieipittm  omatis- 
simum.  It  waa  colonised  by  Dniaus.  Cram, 
U.  2,  79.— -Ltr.  9,  43.— u«ii.  7,  684.— Stro6. 
b,—Ck,  pro  Dom,  30,  and  MU.  1.— i^VoiU.  de 
ColA 

tANAMANNi,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
whose  name  ia  sometimes  written  Ananes,  Ana- 
manea,  and  even  Andrea.  They  occupied  a 
small  district,  intersected  by  numerous  streams 
flowing  ftom  the  Appenines.  Cram. — PoM},] 
Anaphb,  an  ialand  that  roae  out  of  the  Cre- 
tan sea,  and  received  thb  name  from  the  Argo- 
nauts, who,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  suddenly 
saw  the  new  moon.  Apollo  was  worshipped 
there,  and  called  Anapheus;    Aptdlonitu. 

Anaphltstus,  [now  Anaphiao,  a  town  of 
Attica  of  aome  note,  with  a  harbour  and  fortifi- 
cations.] 

AnIpus,  I.  a  river  of  [  Acamania,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Achelous.  Cram,] — —II.  Of  ^- 
dly,  near  Syracuse. 

Anartes,  [a  people  adjoining  the  Dacians, 
whose  territory,  answering  to  ^>it  of  Traml- 
vania,  bordered  on  the  Tibiscus,  now  the  Tw- 
iM,—Ca9.  B.  G,  ^  S5.} 

Anas,  [now  the  Ouadianaj  a  river  of  Spain, 
which  rises  in  Tarraconensis,  and,  after  flowing 
in  a  westeriy  direction  past  MetaUinum  and 
Emerita  Augusta,  turns  to  the  south  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Atlantic,  forming,  in  the 
lattm  part  of  its  course,  the  boundair  oetween 
that  part  of  Lusitania  which  was  called  Cune- 
ua,  aind  Betica.  I^ny  informs  us,  that  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  source  this  river  ii  lost  in 
maiahefl^  then  is  contracted  into  a  narrow 
stnam,  after  which  it  flows  under  ground,  till 
|ie-«ppearing,  it  continues  its  conise  to  the  At- 
laadc.    .»SL3,1.} 

[ANATOLtA,  a  name  used  to  designate  that 
part  of  Asia  vulgariy  known  as  Asa  Minor. 
It  is  commonly  met  with  under  the  corrupted 
Ibrm  of  Natoha.  Undar  the  lower  empire,  this 
country  was  divided  into  prefectures,  called 
Themata;  and  we  find  a  IViema  Anatolicum, 
(from  4iwr#X^,  the  east,)  I  e.  easteriy  from  Con- 
stantinople, the  imperial  residence.  The  Turks 
retain  the  form  Anadoli,  which,  as  applied  to 
one  of  their  pachalicB,  doea  not  quite  fill  up  the 
^g^  within  the  limits  of  Asia  Minor.    D'At^ 
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Anaumis,  L  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near-  tke 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  where  Jason  loat  one  q€ 
his  sandals.  Caltirn,  in  Diatu  IL.  A  river 
of  Troas  near  Ida.    CUutk. 

ANOALiTESy  a  people  of  Britain,,  neair  the 
Trinobantea.     Cat,  BelL  O,  5,  c.  21. 

Anchesmus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  whore 
Jupiter  Ancheamiue  had  a  statue. 

Anchiale,  and  Anchiala,  a  city  eo  tfaeeee- 
coast  of  Cilida.  Sardanapalua,  the  leet  kin^ 
of  Aisyria.  built  it,  with  Tarsus  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, in  one  day.    Strab,  li.-^J^Un,  6^  c- 

27. 

Anchisia,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  at  the  bai>- 
tomof  which  was  a  monument  of  Anrhlw.- 
PauB.  8,  c.  12  and  13. 

Akcboe,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ce^ 
phiras,  where  there  is  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Strab. 

Ancon,  and  ANcdNA,  a  town  of  PioenBOi, 
built  b^  the  Siciliana,  with  a  harboor  in  the^ 
form  of  a  crescent  or  elbow  {•yyc^'),  on  the 
shores  of  th^  Adriatic  Near  this  nlaoe  ie  the 
fomous  chapel  of  Loretto,  supposed  by  monkish 
historians  to  have  been  brought  through  the  air 
by  angels,  August  10,  A.  D.  1291,  from  JadsBa, 
whore  it  was  a  cottage,  inhabited  bv  the  viivin 
Mary.  The  reputed  sancti^  of  the  place  hae 
often  brought  100,000  pilgnms  in  one  day  to 
Loretto.  f  Although  Strabo  attributes  the  fyvaar 
dation  of  Ancona  to  Svracusan  exiles  in  the 
reign  of  Dionysius,  still  it  is  probable  the  place 
is  of  greater  antiouity,  as  Scylsx  mentions  it  aa 
beloogiug  to  the  Umbri,  and  Pliny  to  the  Sbcu-  - 
li.  In  Trajan's  time  it  was  a  port  of  importance. 
Its  ipurple  dye  is  celebrated  by  Italicoa.  Ae- 
ooidmg  to  Uatullus,  Venus  was  the  liiTourite 
deity  of  the  place.  Cram,—  Strab,  & — CatuiL 
36.]— P/m.  a  c  la— I/tican.  2,  v.  402.— JBo/. 
8,  v.  437. 

[  ARctRA,  a  town  of  Gbktia  among  the  Tee- 
tosages,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Phrygia. 
Both  accounts  are,  in  foct,  true;  the  error  use 
in  not  disiinguishing  between  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  the  period  of  Alexander's  inva- 
sion, when  Ancyra  was  a  town  of  Phrygia  Ma- 
jor, and  its  altered  state  at  the  time  Arrian 
wrote,  when  part  of  Phrygia  had  taken  the 
name  of  Gralatia  from  the  (muIs  who  oceapied 
it  about  250  B.  C.    AcoonUi^  to  the  testimony 
of  GL  Curtius  and  Arrian,  Afexander  marched 
from  Gordium  to  Ancyra  *,  so  that  the  account 
of  the  former  writer,  who  represents  him  as  en- 
tering Paphlagonia,  cannot  be  cerrect,  as  he 
must  have  pawed  to  the  right  of  that  raffioB, 
since  he  advanced  by  Ancyra  to  Cappadbcia. 
Ancyra  received  many  fiivours  from  Auguatus» 
and  the  modem  Angoura  still  preserves  a  msup- 
nificent  inscription,  reciting  the  principal  cw- 
cumstanoes  of  the  lifo  of  tmit  prince.    It  waa 
near  this  city  that  Bajaxet  was  made  priaooer  by 
Tiroour.     Chaus$ard,^D'Anvaie,-~Q.  Curt. 
— ilrrton.] 

Anctka,  a  town  of  Sicily,  [to  the  west  of 
A|pnnntum,on  the  Halvcus,  above  Hecadea, 
vv&cn  stood  at  its  mouth.] 

Andania,  [a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  Arca- 
dian frontiOT,  a  capital  city  before  the  domina- 
tioo  of  the  Herwuid®.    Sir  W.  Gell  observed 
ita  ruios  between  Saliona  and  Krano,     Cram.] 
[Andbcayi,  and  Andeqayi.     Vtd.  Andtt,} 
Andes,  I.  [a  tribe  of  Gallia  Lugdoneniisi  to 
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tUmritk^^StmUfgem.  Tlie  Maduatut  flowi 
UkiMigh  thnr  lemtaiy,  and  near  its  moulh 
itenk  JulkMBaffiuii  the  ouHtal.  Their  tenitoiy 
k  the  modem  Anjoo.  Tne  name  10  otherwise 
Aiwlecttvi  and  AndegayL     LyAnvUU.} — Com. 

^  BelL  GalL  c  35. II.  A  village  of  Italy, 

Bear  Bduitoa,  where  Virgil  was  bom,  hence 
AntHnma,    UaL  8,  v.  595. 

Ahiaicuus,  I.  a  nMRUitain  of  Cilicia.  Slrab. 
14.— IL  ArHerofTroas,  fiiDing  into  the  Scar 
■MBdtf.    PIte.  5k  e-  27. 

ANDsoa,  an  island  in  tfae'iBgean  sea,  known 
hy  the  dilBatent  names  of  Epagrys^  Antandros, 
CaiwML  Hydmasa,  Nonagna.    Its  chief 
was  culed  Andxos.    It  &d  a  harboor, 
which  Bacchus  had  a  temple,  with  a  foun- 
tain, whose  warlBis  during  the  ides  of  January, 
tasted  Kke  wme.     OM.  Met.  13,  v.  64a— 
Firj.  JBn,,  3,  ▼.  80.— Jtii*.  3,  v.  70.— P«t».  2, 
c  103. — JCbIo,  I  and  2.    [The  Andiians  were 
compdled  hf  Xerxes  to  join  his  armament,  and 
weie^  theietoci^  after  the  tenninatkm  of  the  war 
in  Greece^  reduced  to  the  stuation  of  a  depen- 
deocT  by  the  Atheniana.    The  modem  name  of 
the  Uand  is  Andra  and,  '*  though  very  fertile, 
it csntainampopuktion of lesstiian  12,000.  Itis 
wdlwatBied,  and  its  mountains  are  ooireied  with 
lueijts-  BbrodM.— Tfcicc.— Jfo/to-J7rtfn.] 

AxELOv,  a  river  near  Oolophcm.    Paw,  8, 
CL9a 

Vid,  ByampolU, 
a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the 
Bimnon.    Htndti,  %  c  113. 

AaiGLi,  a  peopfoof  (Germany,  at  the  north  of 
the  Bbc,  from  whom,  as  being  a  branch  of  the 
Sazeos,  the  English  have  doived  their  name. 
7bn^  O.  40l  [They  were  not  among  those 
peofiJe  by  whom,  in  its  decfine^  the  Roman  em- 
pin  was  so  frequently  harassed.  Writers  of 
those  times  ooofonnded  them  generally  with  the 
CiMuci,  Catti,  and  Cherusci,  who  dwelt  on 
ei^iide  of  the  Weser  as  6r  as  the  Elbe  or 
the  Ems,  and  consequently  west  of  the  Cimbric 
Chetsooeae,  the  esstem  comer  of  which  (now 
Hobfaein),  by  the  Litde  Belt  and  the  gulf  of 
LnbPflt^  was  iidiafaited  b]r  the  Angti.  In  the 
5th  centmy  ther  unHed  with  the  Saxons  in  the 
oooquest  of  Britain,  and  settled  themselves  in 
that  part  of  the  island  which  took  from  them  the 
name  of  East  Anglia.  Danv, — Heyl.  Coam. — 
TVerry,  Oti.  BngA 

AsGuiTiA,  a  wood  in  the  country  of  the 
Maaci,  between  the  lake  Fudnus  uid  Alba*. 
Seipants,  it  is  said,  could  not  injure  the  inha- 
bitaoi^  beeaoae  they  vrere  descended  from 
Ciree,  whose  power  over  these  venomous  crea- 
toxeahas been rnoBh celebrated.  SU.  8.—  Virg. 
JBn.  7,  ▼.  759. 

Ajncn»c,atownofGteuL  Ou.BtU.Qal.l. 
AjdGBXJBf  [now  the  SiderOf  a  river  of  ElUs, 
which  liaes  m  the  I»apitha  moos  of  Arcadia, 
and  has  no  visible  outlet.  For  want  of  a  de- 
scent to  cany  off  the  water,  it  forms  into  marah- 
cs,  the  miasma  from  which  infects  the  country 
amood  it  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  whole 
iMiliitI  ss  far  aa  the  source  of  the  river,  was 
equally  impregnated  with  this  malaria.  The 
Cfcfaleof  the  Centaurs  having  infected  the  vTaters 
of  thb  sticnm  by  washing  m  it  the  wounds  in- 
fficted  by  the  poisoned  arrowsof  Herculet^  was 
fegnded  upon  this  fr»i  in  the  physical  history 
o£  the  eoiyiiry.    The  river  was  nevertheless 


supposed  to  poafWSB  medichua  properlites,  ini^  td 
be  under  the  raotedion  of  the  nynipbs  called 
Anigriades.  By  some  vrriters  this  river  is 
thought  to  be  the  Minyeius,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  legaa.    Ravs.—Hovi.  IL—Cram.] 

Anio,  and  Akien,  now  Tever&ne^  a  river  of 
Italj,  flowing  through  the  country  of  Tibur,  and 
fallmg  into  Uie  river  Tiber  about  five  miles  at 
the  north  of  Rome.  At  Tibur  the  Anio  forms 
a  cataract.  This  river  was  formerly  made  t6 
contribute  water  for  the  supfdy  of  the  capltol/ 
This  was  first  effected  1^  M.  Curius  Dentaiui; 
the  censor,  A.  U.  C.  471,  who  defirayed  the 
undertaking  with  the  spoils  of  Pynhus.  The 
aqueduct  was  called  Anio  Yetus.  The  Anio 
Novus  or  Aqua  Chiudia,  was  an  improvement 
unon  these  old  works,  made  undmr  the  reign  of 
Claudian.  Cram,\-'St<U.  1,  ^Iv,  3,  v.  SO.— 
Virg.  Mn,  7,  v.  683.— Stro*.  b.—Borat.  1,  od. 
7,  V.  13.— P/i«i.  dt  Fort,  Rom, 

Anop£a,  a  mountain  and  road  near  the  river 
Asopus.    Btrodot.  7,  c.  316. 

Ansxbirii,  a  people  of  Germany,  (in  the 
neiffbbourhood  or  the  Chaud,  on  the  iMt  bank 
of  the  Weser.}  Qiir.—  TaeU,  Ann,  13,  v.  56. 
Antandros,  now  St,  DimUriy  a  dty  of  Tro- 
as,  inhabited  by  the  Leleges,  near  which  JEneas 
built  his  fleet  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It 
has  been  called  Edonis,  Cunmeris,  Assos^  and! 
Apollonia.  There  is  a  hiU  in  its  neighbourhood' 
called  AJezandreia,  where  Paris  eat,  as  soma 
suppose,  when  the  three  rival  goddesses  appear' 
ed  before  him  when  contending  for  the  pnae  of 
beauty.  Strab,  13.— ytrfl-.  2En.  3,  v.  6.— 
Afrfa,  l,c.ia 

ANT£ifN£,  a  cit;r  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Axk^ 
[built  by  the  Aborigines,  or,  according  to  Dion^ 
£b/.  by  the  BicuU.  This  dty  was  dder  than 
Rome,  and  among  those  whicn  first  resorted  ta 
arms  o|)on  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  woman. 
Near  this  place  the  younger  Manliue  forfeited 
his  life  by  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  gigan- 
tic Gaul.  Dion,  lSal,~-ViTg.  JSn,  7.— £tv.  1, 
10,  and  7,  6.] 

Anth£]>on,  a  cite  of  BoDotia,  which  receiver 
its  name  from  the  flowery  pkiins  that  surround 
it  [In  this  place  was  a  temple  of  Proscrpipe^ 
and  also  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  deities  of 
Greece,  the  mysterious  Cabiri.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  prindpally  fishermen,  and  are  said  to 
have  pretended  that  they  came  from  the  marina 
god  Glaucus.    Patu. — Lyeopk. — Crawn,  Gr.} 

Antbele,  [a  small  village  between  the  Phce- 
nix,  a  stream  that  fells  into  the  Ampus,  and 
Thermopyls.    "  Ck)se  to  this  spot,"  says  Cra- 
mer, "  is  the  temple  of  Cores,  that  of  Ampluc* 
tyon  and  the  seat  of  the  Amphictyons.'*    Hero- 
dot.  7,  200.- Sfrod.  7.— Paut.] 
Anthemis,  the  same  as  Samoa.     Strab,  10. 
ANTBBMUSii,  a  dty  of  Mesopotamia,  [of 
comparatively  recent  date,  as  its  name  was  bcnw 
rowed  from  that  of  the  Macedonian  Anthe- 
mns.     SKroA.] 
ANTH&NE,atownofArgolis.  nueyd.S, c,4l, 
AnthropophIgi,  a  pe^de  of  Scythia  that  fed 
on  human  flesh.    They  hved  near  the  eountrf 
of  the  Messagete.    Plin,  4,  c.  12,  L  6,  c.  30.— 
Jlfe^  3,  c.  1. 

Antbtlla,  a  dty  of  E^pt,  on  the  Canopio 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  maintained  the  queens 
of  the  country  in  shoes,  or,  according  to  Aihe- 
runu  1,  in  girUlea.    Btrodot,  2,  c  96. 
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AmticrIoub,  a  BUHiBtala  of  LycU,  oppomte 
liouDtCngas.  Strab.i. 
^NTictBi,  two  toWM  of  Gieece,  toe  one  in 
Phocw,  and  the  oUier  near  motmt  Oeta,  boUi 
fitnoot  for  tke  ollebore  which  th^  produwd. 
Thia  plant  waa  of  infinite  Mnioe  to  cure  di»- 
Maee^andparticalarlyinianiWi  henoethepio- 
verb  Naviget  Antieyram,  ^^'}^J^'  ^•"" 
P€rHtu,  ^  V.  le^^Strob.  9.— 3ft/fl|  %«.  3.— 
Qvid,  Pont,  4»  ep.  3,  ▼.  53. 

AntioSnu,  L  an  inland  town  of  Epruj. 

PUn.  4,  c.  1. IL  One  of  MacedonJl^  found- 

ed  by  Antigonua,  ion  of  Gonata*.  «•  Jh,  *^- 
10.— -IILOne  in  Syria,  on  the  border,  of  the 
Oiontee.    Sfrot.   16. IV.  AnoMier  in  Bi- 

Ibynia,  calletf  al«>  Nicea.  ^  «•  Ifi^TT^'.^^ 
theTm  Arcadia,  ancienUy  «Ued  ManUnea, 
Pai*».  %c  a— -VL  One  of  Troae  in  A«a 

Minor.    Strab.  13.  .      ^ «    .  •» 

ANTiLiBANUi,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  opponte 
mottnt  Lifaanuf ,  near  which  the  Orontee  flows. 
Strab.— Plin^^c^.  ^o^. 

Antiochii,  [Epi-Daphnb,  r.acityof  Syn^ 
situated  on  the  Orontee  near  ite  mouth,  and 
Qow  called  Antakia.  It  was  commenced  by 
Antiflonni,  and  firom  hun  called  Amitfonia; 
faot  completed  by  Seleucua,  after  he  had  defeat- 
ed Antwonua  at  the  UtUe  of  Jmm.  It  was 
built  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  called 
(8  King9)  Ribbah,  in  the  land  of  Hameth ;  by 
i^sepSf,  RaWata.  It  was  called  Epi-Daphn. 
from  ita  proximity  to  I?aphne,  which  was  lower 
4owa  on  the  Orontes,  and  at  lenfitli  fimned  a 
«uburb  to  the  dty.  When  the  Chfistiau  rdi- 
ipon  became  predominant,  Antwch  receiwsd  the 
nameofTheopolk,orTheDiTineCity.  H«e 
the  disc&plea  were  fir*  called  Chrutiatu,  Ttas 
city  was  for  many  ages  the  royal  seat  of  the 
luncs  of  Syria,  and  during  the  PWJP«ntJ^ «» 
B^n  entire,  the  residence  of  the  Prefect  of 
the  East«r  Province,  and  •J^'^'^S^?^^ 
Fra»fectus  pnetorio  Orientis,  whose  J»"«J;^ 
STX  oS,r  Thrace,  Asia.  Pontjis,andE^ 

It  was  the  residence  of  many  of  theg^  em^ 
parow.  and  also  the  seat  of  the  patnandL    Af- 

SrSiiiging  mwler.  firequenUy dimng  Uie  holy 
^  uS length  fell  into  the  h«f»ds  o? Sdjdm, 
and  thencefcrth  rapidly  dedmed.  Though  al- 
most depopulated,  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
walla  stiU  remain  as  a  monument  of  ita  former 
«iideur.    tbylin.-D'Anvme.-2Kism^ 

W-Ztk  11,  96.] ^IL  A  city  caUed  also 

NiaOns,  in Mesopotamiajbuilt by  Seleucca, son 

of  AnSochus. HL  The  capital  of  Pisidia, 

U3  miles  at  the  east  of  Ephesus. IV.  A  aty 

on  mount  Cragus. ^V.  Another  near  the  nver 

Tigris,  S5  leagues  from  Seleucia,  on  the  west. 
Vj   AnSher  in  Margiana,  called  Alexan- 
dria andSeleucia. ^VIL  Another  near  mount 

Taurus^  on  the  confinee  of  Syria. VUl. 

Another  of  Caria,  on  the  river  Meander. 

ANTiPAaos,  a  small  island  in  the  ^gean  aea, 
opposite  Pares,  from  which  it  is  about  six  miles 
dMtant. 

Antipatbis,  m  city  of  [Samaria,  built  by  He- 
rod in  memory  of  his  fether  Antipater,  15  miles 
distant  from  Lydda,  and  26  uom  Caesarea. 
The  village  which  existed  before  the  building  of 
the  city  on  the  same  a|)Ot,  was  called  CkaboT' 
xaba.] 

Antipbili  Pobtus,  a  harbour  on  the  African 
side  of  the  Red  Sea.    StrabAQ. 

3d 


Antipoles,  a  city  of  Gfaul,  buMt  by  the  peo* 
pie  of  Mareeilles.     TacU,  2,  Biet,  c  15. 

Antirrhium,  a  promontory  of  i£tolia,  oppo- 
site Rhium  in  Peloponnesus,  whence  the  name. 
[It  was  also  called  Rhium  ^tolicum,  and  Rhi- 
um Molycrium.  Together  with  the  pranKmto- 
§r  of  Rhium  on  the  Achaian  coast,  it  doMd  tbo 
inus  Corinthiacus  upon  the  west,  allowing  but 
a  passage  of  about  a  mile  in  width,  ibroiuh 
whichthe  waters  of  this  ffulf  pass  into  the  Si- 
nus Patrs.  On  the  ^toBan  side  stood  m  tem- 
ple of  N^tune^  and  on  both  are  now  erected 
fortresses,  whence,  according  to  D'AnviUe,  their 
present  name  of  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto. 
Strab.  S.—  Tkvcyd.—Oram,  Ch-A 

Ajntitaurus,  one  of  the  branches  of  movnt 
Taurus,  which  runs  in  a  north-east  direction 
through  Cappadoda,  towards  Armenia  and  tfao 

Antiubi,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  boilt  by 
Ascaniua^  or,  according  to  others^  by  a  won  of 
Ulysses  and  Ciroe,  upon  a  promontonr  39  milea 
from  Ostium.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Vobci, 
who  made  war  aninst  the  Romans  lor  abonra 
200  years.  CamSUus  took  it,  and  carried  all  the 
beaks  of  their  ships  to  Roois,  and  ^aced  them 
in  the  forum  on  a  tribonal,  which  from  thenoe 
was  called  RoHrum.  Horat.  1,  od.  35. — lAm. 
8,  c  14.  [The  town  itself  (now  4»^o)  had 
no  harbour;  but  all  its  maritime  and  naval  af- 
fairs were  condoded  by  means  of  the  neigh- 
bouring port  Ceno.  Antinm  and  the  Antiatea 
occupy  a  considerable  apace  in  the  hiatory  of 
Rome.  From  this  city  Coriolaniia  mawaied 
against  hv  country,  to  punish  the  ingratknda 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  here  the  Reman  ae- 
nate  conferred  on  Augustus  the  prostitnted  tMa 
(^father  qf  hit  eouniry.  Several  of  the  em- 
perors in  later  days  made  Antium  their  resi- 
deoce,  and  Nero  vras  bom  within  iU  walla.  It 
did  not  lay  ande  its  hostility  to  Rome,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  Roman  coloniee  that  set- 
tled there,  till  the  privileges  of  citizenship  being 
awarded  to  its  inhidiitants,  it  seemed  rather  to 
share  than  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  power 
and  empire.  Its  magmficence  ami  taste  are  at- 
tested by  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  partieo- 
larly  by  the  ApoUo  Belviderc  discovered  among 
its  perishing  remains.  Dion,  Hal.  9,  dS^-^Sur 
et. — Cram.  Gr.] 

AntOnia,  a  castle  of  Jerusalem,  which  re- 
ceived this  name  in  honour  of  M.  Antony.  [H 
^na  Herod,  who,  having  fortified  this  castle  so 
that  a  whole  legion  mi^  be  defended  wit^ 
it,  asngiiad  to  it  the  name  of  Antonia  in  compK^ 
ment  to  Antony.} 

ANTOMOpdLia,  a  dty  of  Mesopotamia.  Mkf* 

cell.  8.  .  .       ^  *v 

Anxtb,  called  also  Tarracina,  a  aty  of  t^ 
VolscL  taken  by  tlie  Romans  A.  U.  C.  348. 
Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  26.^lAu:an.  3,  v.  84.—  Fwy. 

jBn.  7,  V.  799.  ,      ^ 

[Antdros,  one  of  the  two  summits  of  mount 
Hymettus,  sometimes  called  also  the  Dry  Hy- 

loettus.l  ^  -  t     r«.    • 

AniJLbas,  a  river  of  Assyria  near  the  Tigris. 

Afarcel.  18. 

A6nes,  the  inhabitants  of  ilonio,  called  af- 
terwards BoBOtia.  [They  were  probably  ante- 
rior to  that  which  is  called  the  arrival  of  Cad- 
mus, and  may  have  been  a  branch  of  the  prin*!- 
tire  tabw  of  semi-bejbarians  who  occupied  the 
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^  of  Gfiece,  even  at  that  i^eriod  with 
whfclk  tbe  leocimed  tzsdHioiis  of  historf  torn- 
menoe.]  The  mnaes  have  been  cdkd  Jumutet, 
bcoiMC  Amua  was  more  paiticiilariy  freqoentaa 
Vy  ibcm.  Paw.  9,  c  a— Ovid.  ifi^.  ^  7, 10, 
13.  7V»M.d.^T.ia  l^Vwi.  3,  T.  456^  L  4,  ▼. 
94&.— Ftry.  O.  3,T.  11. 

AosiAf  one  of  the  mncienft  names  of  Bowtia. 
AoBNOfl,  AoRNcs,  AoBHis^  I.  [« town  of  Indk, 
atuate  upon  a  high  and  almost  inaoosssible  rock 
near  tbe  springs  of  the  Indus,  towards  the  bor- 
ders of  Bwrtriana  the  praent  Cabul,  and  at  tbe 
bMe  of  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  range  of  moun- 
taiiw  called  oj  the  ancients  the  Taurus,  which, 
with  the  name  of  Embodi,  stretched  to  tftie  north- 
cast  and  separated  India  from  the  nearer  Sc^- 
thia.  Tbb  town  cost  Alexander  great  pains  in 
iU  reduction,  which,  poHhaps,  would  not  have 
been  of  each  prwwinfl  importance  to  him,  bed  for 
tbe  tradition  which  excited  his  vanity  in  r^nrt- 
iiy  that  Hereufas  himself  had  been  foiled  in  the 
attempt  to  accompfish  the  taking  of  tbe  place. 
Aeooniing  to  I>Anvil]e  it  is  now  Tehetiin4cotf 

or  Renos. 11.  ArxiCher,  in  Bart  nana,  near 

the  source  of  tbe  Oxos,  also  taken  by  Alexan- 
der. Its  modem  name  is  Ttlchan,  Art. — 
UFAMtiUe.] 

Aonn^  or  JEas,  [now  the  Vou)u»9€l^  a  river  of 
Ifiyria,  which  rises  in  tbe  Pindus  chain  of 
monntainsi,  ajnd,  passing  br  ApoHonia,  empties 
into  the  Adriatic  sea  not  for  from  the  island  of 
Saso.  The  river  crosses  the  defiles  of  fieisstmro, 
Oe  ancient  Aoi  Stena.     "  Tbe  situation  of  this 
lewn  is  sinfukr  in  the  extreme.    It  lies  at  a 
ceatalefable  neigfat  up  the  mountain,  which  is  a 
ffock  totally  bare  of  cnltivatioo,  and  above  it  ap- 
pears a  lixmp  fortress,  built  Ojpon  the  very  edse 
ef  a  piectpioe  more  than  1000  feet  in  perpendi- 
cubr  beiffat.     Looking  down,  we  beheld  the 
Aous  Btiu  chafing  its  duuinel  between  two  tre- 
DModoQs  Walls  of  rock,  which  scarcely  leave 
iBomfiar  tbe  river  and  the  narrow  road  that  runs 
along  its  ade."*     Pouqueviile  informs  us  that 
Ike  temes  which,  according  to  the  ancients, 
•aed  to  issue  in  the  midst  of  streams  and  ver- 
dant oteadows  fitom   extensive  beds  of  fossil 
pilch  at  tbe  eonfiuence  of  the  Aous  and  the  8n- 
ckirta,  are  at  preaent  very  rare.    Vid.  Nymptut' 
im.  AtiMM.^SlTdb.'^Hughes.'-MaUe'Bnin.] 
Apamia,  or  Apaji ftA,  (now  AniMan  Karor 
Umr,  a  ait  of  Pkrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  situate 
cither  oo  tne  Meanto,  at  its  eonfiuence  with 
the  Marsyac,  or  in  that  immediate  region.    Its 
aneieot  designation  of  CSboiot^  a  cofier,  was  ap- 
pfied  to  it  nom  the  quantity  of  wares  which 
were  depoaCed  and  collected  there  to  be  exported 
fimn  Ana  Minor,  or  to  be  distributed  through 
thatpeofaiMila.  Itwaa,DexttoEphesus,themost 
Pi—niriTial  city  lying  between  the  Mediterra^ 
■tan,  the  fiuxtae,  and  the  Egean  seas.    '<  Its 
modem  iianie,  signifying  the  B(ad{r  Ca#</e  <2f  Opi- 
vm, justiftee  the  beTicf,^  says  EHAnville,  "that 
thif  naneotk:  k  there  prepued.*'    Apamea  vTas 
BSt  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  founded  by 
AaliochaB  Soter  (who  named  it  after  bis  mo- 
ther), on  the  ruin  of  the  more  ancient  Oekena. 

Another,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was 

MyricB,  in  Bithynia.< A  third,  in  Sjrria,  of 

wladi  it  wae  n  principal  cit^.    tt  was  situated 

between  the  Orootes  and  a  little  lake,  and  there 

it  0  Mid  that  Seleocna  Nicator  fed  hb  elephants 

^  war  Urn  nmnber  of  which  vras  no  less  than 


500.    Sh-ah.'^PHfi.-^iyAnv,] Of  BMub 

^Mesopotamia. Another  near  the  TkriL 

Apabki,  a  nation  of  shephcfds  near  the  Cas- 
pian sea.    Strab. 

[  Apblauhub  Mons,  a  h31  in  the  SgmpbaKaa 
tcnritoiy,  where  Phihp  defeated  the  Scans  and 
JBlolians.  It  was  aboot  a  imie  ftom  the  dt^  ef 
Stymphakis.    PM,] 

ApBKNiNua,  a  ridge  of  high  mountains  throogli 
the  middle  of  Italy,  [«<brancbii«  off  liom  the 
maritime  Alps  in  oio  neUrhbourbood  of  Oenoa, 
mnning  diagonally  from  the  Ligurian  sea  to  the 
Adriatic  in  the  vicinity  <^  Ancona,  and  liraai 
thence  continuing  nearly  parallel  widi  the  latter 
sea  as  &r  as  tbe  promontory  of  Gargsnoi  Fiom 
this  point  it  again  inclines  to  the  Alaie  Info' 
rum,  till  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Letf- 
oopetra  near  Rhegimn.'*  Cram.  A.J  Some 
have  supposed  that  they  ran  acroas  Sicily  by 
Rhegium,  before  Italy  was  separated  ham  BkSiy. 
lAUan.  9^  y.  306.— Oe<d.  Met.  S,  v.  896.— Jtel. 
4^  V.  liS.Strab.  2.—Mela,  2,  e.  4. 

APHACi^  a  town  of  Palestine,  where  yenaa 
was  worshipped,  and  where  she  had  a  lemple 
and  an  oracle. 

Aphar,  [a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  Saphar 
of  Ptolemy  and  Pfiny.  From  th«  latter  font 
the  Sapplioritc  derive  their  name.) 

ApHfeTJB,  [a  part  of  Thessaly,  aoooidingtv 
fferod.  80  stadia  distant  from  Artemisluin, 
though  Strabo  places  it  near  lelehoa.  From 
this  port  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  set  sail. 
Xerxes'  fleet  was  stationed  here  previoas  le  the 
engagements  off  Aitemisium.  It  is  now  JVfis. 
Cram.] 

ApHaoDisiAS,  now  6f^elra,  a  lewn  of  Ccila, 
sacred  to  Venus.     Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  €%. 

Aphrodibium,  I.  fa  town  fai  the  eaatem  MfC 
of  tbe  Cyprus,  to  the  north  of  Salunii,  nom 

wbkh  it  is  distant  70  stadia. 1L  A  temple 

of  Venus,  on  the  promontory  at  tbe  sooth-east 
extremity  of  the  PyreneM,  and  on  the  common 
boundary  of  Spain  and  Gaol.    It  is  sIce  eaUed 

Venus  Pyrenca. III.  Another  in  Latiunv 

common  to  the  Latins,  siloaled  prebabiy  bc>' 
tween  Ardea  and  Antinm.    Cram.] 

Aphttis,  fa  town  of  the  peninsula  PaOene, 
mentioned  Inr  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  m 
next  to  Po^idsa.  Here  vras  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus,  to  vrhich  AgesipoKs^  king  ef 
Sparta,  was  removed  shortly  befofe  his  death.) 
Lysander  besieged  the  town  t  bat  the  god  of  the 
plaoe  apiMared  to  him  in  a  dream,  arc  adtised 
nim  to  raise  the  siege,  whieh  he  immediately  did« 
Theophrastus,  who  speaks  of  its  vineyards^ 
makes  the  name  Aphyto,  as  also  Strabo.  CVem. 
—■Uerodot.  7,  123.— TT^ucyrf.  1,  64.1 

Apia,  ui  ancient  name  of  Pdoponnesos^ 
which  it  received  from  [Apis,  son  of  Apolfo,  ac- 
cording to  JEschylos,  or  nom  ah  Argive  chie( 
aon  of  Fhoroneus.) 

Apidanus,  [now  the  Vlacho  ibn^  desuibed 
by  Herodotus  as  the  hir|[est  river  of  Achaia* 
though  iu  waters  were  insufficient  to  supply 
the  Persian  army.  It  joins  the  Enipens  ncsir 
Pbarsalus,  and  flows  with  it  into  the  Peneos. 
Cram. — Herodot.  7,  197.] 

Apiif  iLand  Apin£,  a  city  of  ApuHa,  destroy- 
ed with  Tries,  in  its  ne^bbourhood,  by  Dfo- 
medes;  whence  came  tbe  proverb  of  ilptna  otid 
TVica,  to  express  tfiflhig  things.  Martial.  14, 
ep.  1.— PNit.  3,  c.  U. 
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.  Api^C'A  and  Apioljs,  [a  city  of  the  Latina, 
in  ^  temtory  of  Setia,  Hid  to  have  been  token 
and  bamed  by  Tarqniniua  Piiacoa,  and  to  have 
furnubed  from  ill  epoils  the  snow  necesauy  lor 
the  oonatnictioii  of  the  Ciicua  Miiimm,  Ac- 
cording ioCorradiniy  the  name  of  Voile  ApMe  is 
given  m  old  writinga  to  a  tract  of  country  eifcuat- 
ed  between  Sezza  and  Piperno.  Cram. — Dion. 
Hal,  3,  id.—IAv.  1,  35.] 

ApoLLiNfs  Arx,  I.  a  place  at  the  entrance  of 

the  SybU's  cave.      Virg.  JEn.  6. II.  Pro- 

montoiiam,  a  promontory  of  Africa.    lAv.  30, 

c  34. III.  Templnm,  a  place  in  Thrace. 

IV.  In  Lycia.    j&ian.  V.  H.  6,  c  3. 

Apollonu,  I.  [a  town  of  Illyria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  JEmb  or  Aoos,  a  celebrated  colony 
of  Corinth  and  C<»cjrra.  lU  laws,  commended 
by  Strabo  for  their  vnidom,  were  named  rather 
on  the  Sparton  than  the  Corinthian  model. 
Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  contemplated  the  idea  of 
throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Hadriatic  from  Apol- 
Ionia  to  the  Apulian  port  Hydrus.    Augustus 

2 ant  many  years  of  ^is  earlv  life,  which  were 
voted  to  uterature  and  philosophy,  in  thb 
dty.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  still  bear 
the  name  of  PolUna^  but  are  very  inconsidera- 
ble. Cram.'^Sirab.—Seymn.  ch.  438.— Scy- 
lax.—jEluin.  Var.  Hut.  13,  \^.—AruUjt.  Po- 
lU.  4,  A.—  ThMc.  1,  86.— ZHod.  Sic.  18.— P/tn. 
3,  l\,—Suet.\- — II.   A  town  of  Mygdonia. 

^III.  Of  Crete. ^IV.   OfSkaly. V. 

On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor* ^VI.  Another 

on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  part  of  which  vrss  built 
on  a  small  island  of  Pontus,  where  Apollo  had 

a  temple. VII.  A  dty  of  Thrace. VIII. 

Another  on  mount  Parnassus. 

Ap6nd8,  DOW  A6ano,  a  fountain,  with  a  vil- 
bge  of  the  same  name,  near  Patovium  in  Italy. 
The  waters  of  the  fountain,  which  were  hot, 
were  wholesome,  and  were  supposed  to  have  an 
oracular  power.  lAuan.  7,  v.  194. — Suet,  in 
Tiber.  \\. 

Appu  Via.     Vid.  Via. 

ApaiNTBii.     Vid.  AbeynJthii. 

AjnoB,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  fiiUing  into  the 
Ionian  sea  between  Dyrrechium  and  Apollonia. 
[It  is  now  the  Crevatta,  and  was  lenoered  &- 
mous  by  the  miliUry  operations  of  Casar  and 
Pompe^  upon  ita  bauu.]    Lucan.  6,  v.  46. 

Aptera,  an  inland  town  of  Crete.  PtoL — 
Plin.  4»  c  19. 

ApULii,  now  PugluL,  a  country  of  Magna 
GfBcta  in  the  south  of  Italy.  If  this  portion  of 
country  received  its  name,  as  historians  believe, 
fmok  the  Apuli  who  early  estoblished  themselves 
these,  it  vetv  toon  extenaed  itself)  with  the  name 
of  Apulia,  Seyond  the  little  territory  occupied  by 
that  obscure  people.  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
it  conyrehenned  all  the  region  that  lay  between 
Samninm  and  Lucania  on  the  wert,  and  the 
Adriatic  on  the  east,  having  for  ito  northern 


boundary  the  Tiferous,  and  terminating  on  the 
sooth  in  the  lapygian  pnMnontory,  on  either 
side  of  which  was  Uie  Adriatic  or  the  Tarentine 
gult  This  tract  of  country  was  divided  into  Mes- 
sapia,  or,  as  the  Greeks  denominated  it,  lapygia, 
Peuoetia,  and  Daunia.  The  last  of  Uiese  may 
be  considered  the  proper  Apulia,  at  least  as  far 
as  from  the  Tiiemus,  which  separated  it  from 
the  Ager  Frentanns,  to  the  Lacus  Urianus. 
Within  these  narrow  bounds  the  Ap«ili  virere 
limited,  and  the  rest  of  Daunia  seenw  to  have 
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had  no  greater  right  to  the  name  of  ^pu 
had  Peucetia  snd  MessapSA.  1*l»e 
sometimes  ^ve  their  name  to  ibe  souftlu 
of  Messapia,  which  was  called  fircMaa  tJki 
labria.  The  Greek  historisois  ejLt«n« 
name  of  lapygia  so  as  to  make  It  eoej 
with  the  Apulia  of  the  L^atina  in  its  j 
width.  This  distinction  in  the  uae  o£  tb« 
of  Ai)ulia  and  lapysium  should  be  C4>t%at£. 
themindof  the  r^uwr  of  Roman  hiatorjr. 
lia  was  the  scene  of  many  csonteetA  b 
the  Romans  and  the  Samnitea  in  the  ettjr 
of  the  former  people;  and  alter  the  AtaJ 
at  Canns  the  ApuUans  toolc  part  'wii 
Carthaginians.  After  long  and  patient  r 
sfcrance,  the  Apuli  obtained  frooo  the  Rom 
nate  the  declaration  of  their  civil  and  m 
pal  rights.  Strab.—Plin.^Ijiv. — I^olyh.^ 
— Cram.  //.]  It  was  fomous  ibr  itm  vrooi 
perior  to  all  the  produce  of  Italy.  Some 
pose  that  it  b  called  after  Apunw,  an  av 
king  of  the  country  before   the    Trojan 

Plin.  3,  c  II.— Ofc.  de  Div.   1,  c  43. iS 

e.'-Mela^  3,  c  4.— Martial  in  Apoph.  155 

[AdUA  Ferentina.  a  stream  and  a  b/ 
near  the  ancient  Bovilla,  "  diatinffuiahed  in 
early  annals  of  Latium  as  the  puce  ^Krherc 
conrederate  Latin  cities  aesembled  in  coun 
Cram^  Chr.] 

Aoui LABIA,  a  place  of  Africa.  Cees.  2.  Z 
Ow.23. 

AauiLBiA  or  Aouileoia,  [a  celebrated  ci'tj 
Venetia,  between  the  Alsa  and  the  N^atiao^  so 
distance  from  the  coast,  at  the  head  of  the  A( 
atic.    It  was  built  by  a  party  of  GmuJm  mbc 
167  B.  C,  and  almost    ioomediately   fell  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.    In  the  time  of  C 
sar  it  had  become  of  the  greatest  importance . 
a  military  post,  and  was,  indeed,  the  *'  bulwark 
Italy  on  its  north-eastern  frontier."      All  tl 
tracfe  of  Italy  vrith  the  Illyrians  and  Pannoniax 
passed  through  this  place ;  and,  as  it  was  titv 
ate  near  the  easy  passage  of  the  Julian  Alpi 
and  by  this  means  in  direct  communication  witJ 
the  Save,  the  intercourse  vrith  all  the  nad'om 
with  wfaoch  the  Romans  vrere  not  at  vrar,  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube,  was  ren- 
dered free  to  the  Aquileienses.    It  suooe— /bi/y 
resisted  the  assault  of  Maiiminianua,  who^  in 
the  later  da^s  of  the  empire^  soofht  to  gain  pos- 
session of  it ;  but  it  was  onabw  to  resist  the 
strength  of  Attila,  and  was  conquered  and  sack- 
ed by  that  barbarian.    Ausonios  had  assigned 
it  the  rank  of  the  ninth  city  of  the  whole  em- 
pire.   It  is  supposed  that  some  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  bed  of  the  Natiso^  which  has  left  the 
site  of  Aquileia  different  from  what  it  was 
in  former  tmies  as  regards  its  prozimity  to  the 
banks  of  that  river.    The  modem  town,  whkh 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  old,  has  assumed 
the  name  of  Aquileia.    Strab.-^Herodian.-^ 
PUn,^Au8.—Cram.  It.] 

Aciuir.ONiA.  [There  were  two  towns  of  this 
nanse  in  Samnium,  one  on  the  bordera  of  ApaSa, 
now  Laneedmutf  and  the  other  situate  at  the 
souice  of  the  Trinius,  east  of  Samnimn.  It  wa» 
here  that  the  consecrated  army  of  the  Svnmte» 
encamped  to  make  a  last  and  mighty,  but,  as  it 
proved,  an  unavailing  eflbrt  afaimt  the  ambi- 
tious power  of  Rome.    Lit.  10,  c.  38.] 

AouiNUM,  a  town  of  Latiun,  on  the  hotdm 
of  the  Saflonitea,  where  Jofeoal  was  bom.   A 
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|no  WW  mmtod  nifln  wbidi  gmtljfOikK&Ued 
&  imI  porale.  Bsrai.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  dX-* 
fi^^.— HoL  8,  ▼.  404.-^9. 3,  ▼.  319. 

AoxnrATSLk,  [a  thinl  of  Gaul  m  deambed  in 
tht  eammeiitanes  of  Cesar.    It  extended  from 
the  Pyiensi  montea  on  the  aofoth,  as  fiir  as  the 
Ganunna  (the  GiMronne}  npon  the  north,  and 
fiwn  the  Gallic  ocean,  now  Bav  qfBi»m,  on 
the  west,  to  Ghdfia  Pnivinda  or  Narbonenais  on 
the  east.    This,  thoogh  bj  no  means  one  thiid 
of  Gaol  in  e^ent  of  sur&ce,  was  oonsid^ed  io 
ronstitotc  thai  proportion  m  population)  and 
atillmoieiaunportanoe.     On  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  by  Auffostu^  when  all  his  vast 
dominwaia  weie  din£d  again  in  accordance 
with  hta  viewa,  Aqottania  was  continued  from 
€tm  Qaremne  to  the  Loire,  which  (onned  the 
half  of  its  eastern  limits  as  well  as  the  wbde  of 
ils  bonndazT  upon  the  north*    At  a  still  later 
period^  another  division  of  this  district  of  coon- 
vj  was  made.    The  od^nal  Aqoitania,  with  a 
«niall  addition  on  the  north,  was  called  Novem 
Popafama ;  and  the  countij  on  that  side  of  the 
Oanmne  was  divided  into  Aquitania  prima  on 
ihe  east,  and  Aqoitania  secunda  on  the  west 
and  bofdering  on  the  ocean.    Aqoitania  ^rima 
WIS  an  important  pait  of  Ghml  long  before  it  as- 
aoncd  that  name,  and  man^r  centuries  beSote 
the  efaristian  era,  was  formed  into  a  regular  mo- 
nuAj,    Its  capital  was  first  Avaricum,  after 
which  it  took  the  name  of  the  prindjpal  inhabit* 
ciil%  the  Bitnri^es.    It  is  now  the  city  of  Baur- 
f€$.    The  capital  of  Aqoitania  secunda  was 
Rifdngala,    Bourdeaux ;   and  manT  modern 
names  of  that  part  of  France  are  manifest  modi- 
fications of  those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  as 
the  (lovuiee  of  SauUonge  from  the  Santones. 
Aqutfania,  propel^  or  Novem  Populana,  was 
tffumu  by  the  Vasoons  in  the  ruin  of  the  em- 
pile,  and  that  part  of  Frsnce  which  is  called 
Oaaeony  still  bears  their  name;  while  the  pro- 
Tinee  or  Cfmenne  upon  its  north  still  seems^  as 
I>  AnriDe  thinks,  to  preserve  something  of  the 
fcrmer  Aquitaine.] 

AalBU,  a  large  country  of  Asis.    [Its  aitoa- 
tioQ  and  boondaries  ars  thus  given  by  Matte- 
Bran.    '*  It  occupies  an  intermetfiate  position 
hstwosntheiestof  Asia  and  Africa,    its  south- 
east boondaiy  farms  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the 
tadisnoeean.    On  the  opposite  side  it  is  bound- 
ed W  Syria,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
MeAtenanean.    On  the  north-east  its  variable 
louts  fellow  veiy  much  the  course  of  the  Eu- 
phmes.    From  Penia  it  is  separated  hj  the 
Psoan  gulf    From  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  in 
Afinca,W  the  Arabian  gulfor  Red  Sea.'*    The 
ancient  mvision  of  the  peninsols,  which  in  part 
orijginated  with  Ptolemy,  was  into  Arabia  Po- 
tHM,  Ambia  Fslix,  and  Arabia  Deserts.    The 
Arstof  these  extended  from  the  confines  of  Ju- 
<!■«  to  the  Arabic  gul^  and  towarda  the  west  it 
hofdered  on  Egypt.    The  part  that  touched  on 
Jndoa  was  called  Idomea.    It  was  added  by 
Tf^an  to  Palestine,  and  fimned  afterwards  a 
MwnDco  aptrt,  br  the  name  of  the  third  Pa- 
lestine.   Thiougn  the  deserts  of  this  part  of 
Arabia  the  Israentes  accompUsbed  their  miiacu- 


kiQs  passage;  and  here  arose  the  mountains  of 
BonbandSinaL  Sooth  of  the  Stony  Arabia 
was  Arabia  Felix,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
A  mhic  gulf,  and  on  the  sooth  by  the  Erythrcan 

R.    A  mat  part  of  this  portion  of  Arabia  is 

Pa»t  I.— D 


I  now  caHed  Yeneo,  a  nama  aDakfmii>  ia  soniii 
measure^  to  that  of  Fefix  which  it  bore  among 
the  Greeks  and  Latins.    Its  principal  inhabit* 
anU  were  the  Sabn;  but  at  a  kter  period,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  coast,  inclnding  the 
Sabei,  were  Called  Homerite.    In  this  rMpon 
are  the  more  modem  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me* 
dina  on  the  Sinus  Arabicosi    The  ancients  also 
indnded  the  western  shore  of  the  Pendan  gulf 
in  the  happy  Arabia,  confining  Arabia  Dcserta 
to  the  region  lying  between  Syria  and  Balnlon 
sooth  of  the  ^iphiatah    At  a  hiter  perioi^  alt 
thi%  confining  Arabia  Fe^x  within   nanow 
btfttnJe  on  (be  Arabian  gul^  was  considered  to 
bekin^  to  the  barren  Andaa.    A  small  tribe  in- 
habitingp  or  rather  wanderingthroogh,  a  portioih 
of  thk  £strict  cast  of  Arabia  Petrea,  were  called 
Saraoeni  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  who  were  the 
first  that  mention  them,  and  gave  iu  origin  to 
the  wide  empire  of  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, and  Afiica.    The  people  of  Arabk  are  of 
two  distinct  races,  the  later  of  whkh  ^ffrpnds 
from  Ishmael,  and  the  earlier  from  Jectan  or 
Kaptan ;  and  these  sre  the  genuine  Arabi^  dis- 
tingubbed  from  the  Ishmaciites  in  their  mode  of 
life  no  less  than  in  their  origin.    The  nomadia 
habits  of  the  latter  are  proverbial}  but  the  do- 
scendantB  of  Jectan  early  formed  themselves  into 
c^timmunities^  and  Uvea  under  the  protoction  of 
hiws  and  the  authority  of  kinas.    Arabia  has 
never  been  absolutely  subdued  bf  any  of  the 
powerful  enqiiree  that  surrounded  it    Alexan- 
der fidlcd  to  mske  it  the  centre  of  his  dominioui 
and  the  Roman  atithority  was  partially  felt  and 
not  widely  &tvme6  in  this  peninsula;    Under 
the  Caliphs  it  formed  a  brilliant  empire;  litera- 
ture^ science,  and  the  aits  flourished  among  its 
iniudiltants;  but  they  have  returned  to  Uieir 
nomadic  habits^  and  now  are,  generally,  birt  in 
the  second  stage,  not  of  dvihzdd  Kfe^  but  of  iiltf 
rudestsociKy.  PUn.^PtoL-^Arr.'^D^Anvme, 
^JUaUe-Brun.l—BerodoL  1,  9;  3,  and  Diod,  1 
and  9l— P/m.  IS  and  14.— £»ra».  16.— .Xenc^. 
Arabicus  Sikxts,  [the  Arabian  Ottlf  or  Ht^ 
Sea.    An  arm  of  the  sea  lying  bctwtien  E^nrpi 
on  the  west  and  Aiabia  on  the  east.    TheRed 
Sea  does  not  answer  to  the  Bfaie  Rubrum  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  wbieh  lay  between  the 
Indian  peoinsub  and  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia.    **  It  occupies,"  says  Malto-Bran,  **  a 
deep  cavity,  which  receives  no  river,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  an  ancient  strait  which 
once  uniteo  the  Indfian  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  which  has  been  filled  up  at  its 
northern  extremity.    It  ia  fflled  with  sunken 
rocks,  sand-banksj  dkc  which  aBow  but  little 
space  for  free  navigation.    The  name  of  Red 
Sea  seems  to  be  denved  from  Edom  of  Idomea, 
whicha]sosigniflesred.*l  Pl<n.5,c  11.— STrtifr. 
Ajubis,  ABABiua,  Abbts,  Ta  river,  which 
runnii^  nearly  parallel  with  the  IndiM^  sepa- 
rates uidia  from  Gedroaia,  the  south-eMlem 
province  of  Perria.    It  emptied  into  the  Ery- 
thiean,  now  the  Arabian  aeo.    The  bordere  of 
this  river  were  inbd)ited  by  a  peo{^  from  whom 
it  took,  or  to  whoa,  perhaps,  it  communicated^ 
ils  name.    Arr.] 

Araoca,  and  Arbcca,  a  city  of  Susiana,  fon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris.  "  It  attracts  the 
attentk>n  of  the  learned,'*  aays  IVAnviUe,  <'  by 
reason  of  the  affinity  in  its  name  with  that  of 
Erecb.  locnlioned  in  the  Old  Testament  among 
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Akir,  [a  rher  of  GAllia  Celtics,  "vrliicli 
in  mount  vomaa,  and  flows  into  tbe  R 
near  I^jfons^  S>rmtiig  in  its  caorae  tbe  li 
•epaimtion  between  the  ^dui  an^  ^ 
Ammianut  MarceUinoe  first  called 
whence  the  Sancona  of  kter 
French  Saone,  It  flows  with  each  incrc 
slowneOT  that  the  eye  cannot  duititigaisb  t] 
ractjon  of  its  current;  whence  Pliny  cmlU  I 
**  alwggbh  river/'     C^.  Lemofre. J 

Arvaocs,  I.  (a  name  gWeo  to  several  n 
of  antiqaity,  sappoeed  bj  D'AnTille  to  be  ^ 
as  an  appellatWie  term.  In  the  Anabaei 
X^nopfaon  it  is  applied  to  the    Afeeopotan 

Cbaboras^  Al-Khabom,    jyAnvilU. IL 

river  which  rises  in  mount  Abus,  and 


tbe  dties  eonstmeted  by  Nimtod."     TOnd.  i, 
1.-  iyAnviUe.\ 

[Arachnjeos  Mons,  I.  a  mountain  of  Argolis, 
mentitined  by  ^scbyhis  as  the  last  station  of 
the  telegraphic  Are  by  which  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Troy  was  traosouttMl  to  Mycene. 
Tne  modem  name  is  Stn^ico,     Cram. — AgaJit, 

5B9.] 11.  A  cHy  of  Thcssaly. 

Arachosu,  [apravince  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
tbe  niHth  by  the  Paropamisus  chain,  on  the  east 
W  the  mountains  which  form  the  western  limit 
Of  India,  on  the  south  by  Gedrosia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Drangiana.  It«.  capital*  Aracbotns,  is 
named  Roekhage^  and  the  country  Arrockft^. 
Chau^^ard.—lJ^  AnvUle.  ] 

Arachthcs  or  Aracthds,  or  Arethait,  [a 
river  of  Epirus,  which  rises  in  the  part  of  the 
chain  of  Pindus  belonging  to  the  Tymphai,  and 
flowing  in  a  souiheny  direction,  empties  into 
the  Ambracius  Sinas  near  Ambracta.  As  the 
Arachthus,  according  to  Lycophron,  wasconsi- 
deied  the  boundary  of  Greece  on  this  side,  and 
Anibrscia  was  accounted  a  city  of  Gracia  Pro- 
pris,  it  must  have  beon  attoateU  upon  the  left 
tNink  of  the  river.  That  the  Arachthus  was  a 
considerable  stream  may  be  inferred  fVom  Livy, 
who  relates  that  Perseus,  kinc  of  Maoedon,  was 
detained  on  its  banks  by  high  floods  in  his  way 
to  Acamania.     Cram. — Lit.  43,  *21.] 

Aractm  BUS,  I.  [a  chain  of  mountains  run- 
ning in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  Ache- 
lous  to  the  Evenus,  by  Pliny  and  other  writers 
ascribed  to  Acamania ;  but  by  Stmbo  and  Dio- 
nysius  Periegetes,  to  ^tolia.    Its  present  name 

is  mount  Zigot. 11.  Another  in    BdBotia. 

whence  Minerva  is  called  Araeynlhia.  CramA 
A R ADOS,  (a  city  of  Phoenicia,  which  formed. 
In  very  ancient  times,  an  independent  state. 
Thb  city  viras  built  upon  a  rock  at  some  distance 
Aoin  the  coast,  and  was,  perhaps,  at  one  poriod 
the  third  in  magnitude  and  importance  in  the 
oountry.  The  modem  name  is  Ruad.  The 
it>ck  upon  which  it  stood  was  so  steep  that  the 
houses  seemed  to  be  boilt  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other.     Mela,  2,  T—  Fofs.  ad  Mel.] 

Arm  Philjenorum,  I.  [altars  ereeted  by 
the  Carthaginians  near  the  Syrtis  Major,  on 
the  common  boundary  of  Cyrenaica  and  the 
territory  of  Carthage,  in  commemoration  of  the 
generous  self-devotion  of  the  Philanl  PHny 
says  thov  were  of  sand,  and  in  Strabo's  time 
they  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  surrounding 
region,  however,  relained  the  name.    SatluH, 

Jvf.  19,  79.— P/m.&,  4. II.  Rocky  isUnds, 

off  the  Carthaginian  coast,  290  stadia  from    closes  the  periphery  oflhe  piorince  on  the  ^. 

the  cit]r,  now  called  b?  the  natives  Zowamoore,    era  frontier,  ^  reuniting  itself  with  the  Stym- 

and  hud  down  in  charts  under  the  name  of    pbalian  hills  and  the  more  elevated  r^ige  of 


through  Armenia  past  mount  Ararat,  helds 
course  eesteriy  to  the  Caspian,  into  whici 
empties,  having  previously,  according  to  ^l 
and  others,  fiyrmed  a  junction  with  the  Cyi 
It  is  now  ths  Arras.  C^ussorrf.— — III-  1 
same  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Rha  of  Pu 

my,  the  modem  Volga.    Chattseard. 1 

Otherwise  called  the  Oroatia,  Arois,  and  Ar 
a  river  which  serves  ss  the  boundary  betwc 
Persis  and  Susiana.  It  was  composed  of  mai 
mountain  torrents.  It  is  now  the  Bendemi 
Ckaueaard.] 

ARBfiLA,  (ortrm,)  [the  principal  town  of  tl 
Assyrisn  province  Adiabene,  situated  betwc»e 
tbe  rivers  Lycus  and  Caprns.  and  still  existin 
under  the  name  of  Bsbil.    The  final  victory  c 
Alexander  over  Darius  has  rendered  this  pitc 
fiimous,  though  tbe  actual  place  of  battle  was  a 
Graugamela,  nearer  to  the  Tigris,  and  on   th4 
oppMite  side  of  the  Zab  to  Arbek.     D*An9iUe.] 
Arcadia.  I.  ['*  a  province  of  Peloponnesoa, 
occupying  toe  central  part,  and  enclosed  on  aU 
skies  by  fofty  mountains.    On  the  north  it  is 
separated  from  Achaia  by  the  elevated  snnrait 
of  meant  Cyllene,  extending  firom  the  borders 
of  PhHasia  in  Argolis  to  the  chains  of  Erymao- 
thus,  Scollis,  and  Fholoe,  on  the  confines  of  Elis. 
From  this  point  another  ridge  forms  tbe  western 
boundary,  dividing  Arcadia  from  the  latter  pro- 
vince and  Triphyha,  and  uniting  on  the  nght 
bank  of  the  Neda  and  on  the  confines  of  Mes- 
senia  with  those  mountains  which  fonn  the 
southern  belt  of  Arcadia  t  these,  under  tbe  names 
of  Lycaua,  CeraasRis,  and  Manaha,  ran  finora 
eaA  to  west  along  the  Messsnian  and  Laconian 
frontias  as  far  as  the  borders  of  AigoUs  and 
Cynuria,  where  they  join  mount  Putbeniui. 
This  last  mountain,  together  with  Artemiaoni^ 


jSimbra,  They  were  anciently  called  .£gimu- 
ma.  The  name  of  Arc  Servlus  traces  to  the 
ctrcumstanoe  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians 
having  made  peace  there,  and  having  fixed  the 
isUnds  as  the  limits  of  their  respective  dominions. 
But,  according  to  Livy ,  a  truce  waa  broken  here, 
not  peace  madie ;  and  in  Polybiua,  the  limits  of 
empire  are  otherwise  established.  Seme  con- 
found the  islands  in  question  with  the  .£gates, 
which  lay  off  Lilyboeum  in  Sicily.    Heyne^ 

JEn.  Ext.  4,  Hb.  I. III.  An  earlr  name  of 

the  little  state  of  Phlius,  which  may  be  fefened 
to  Argolis,  since  Homer  represents  it  as  depend- 
ent on  the  kingdom  of  Myoena.  Cranu-^tt, 
B.  609.] 

9$ 


Cyllene.    Within  ^is  great  qaadnngulir  bt-. 
sin  other  secondary  ridges  branch  o^  andiater- 
soct  each  other  in  various  directiona,  fonmng 
several  minor  vallevs,  the  waten  of  which,  how- 
ever, all  finally  disobaige  tbemMlvea  into  tb0 
AlplieaB  before  it  enten  tbe  Elcan  teniloiy. 
Arcadia  was,  next  to  Laconia,  the  Iai]g«at  and 
most  populous  province  of  the  Fdoponoeraa." 
The  Arcadians  had  remained  in  qaiet  poanf. 
sion  of  their  country  firom  time  inunemorial; 
whence  their  claim  to  an  antiquitj  which  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  moon.    Pelaigui  wai  aid  to 
have  been  their  first  king.    IntBetiiDeof  Ho. 
met  they  were  united  under  one  chief}  rabie* 
qoondy,  till  aA«r  the  battle  of  Lractn  and  the 


AR 


QEOQPAPBY. 
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VoMiig  of  MenkMpolii,  tbey  wtre  mere  ioldiera 
^  CMtuae.  The  Tbebui  policy  of  eoovening 
«  generi!  oooncil  «t  Me^lopofia,  and  thus 
taottiiig  the  whole  people,  had  the  eflfoct  of 
ehecking  the  power  of  Laoedsmoii.  After- 
wards Arcadia  became  connected  with  Uie 
Acha^n  leaffoe,  of  which  MegslopoHi  was  the 
chief  city  after  the  death  of  Aratoa.  In  Stra- 
bo>a  tine  the  principal  clliei  of  this  province 
had  Aliea  into  decay.  Its  natural  neouroes 
cousiated  chiefly  In  ha  rich  pastures.     Cram. 

^IL  A  town  of  Crete,  north-east  of  Gortya. 

its  ruins  are  now  named  AreadMi.} 

AacASTTM,  {the  nsme  of  a  riUa  belonging  to 
CL  Cicero,  between  Arpinam  and  Aquimun. 
It  was  80  caBed  Axnd  being  situated  near  an 
indent  city  named  Arx.     Cram.] 

Abchippe,  a  dtr  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed  by 
an  earthquaJu^  and  lost  in  the  lake  of  ForinuB. 
nin.  3,  c  19. 

Abd&a,  fcrmeriy  Asdaa,  a  town  of  Latiom, 
boiU  by  Danae,  or,  according  to  some^  by  a  son 
of  Ulysiies  and  Ciice.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
BotQU,  [and  was  situated  about  three  miles  Aom 
the  sea.  Strabo  Inlbnns  ns  that  the  country 
about  Ardea  was  marshy,  and  the cttmate  there- 
lore  unhealthv.  Ardea  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans,  and  Menenhia  Agi^pa  was  one  of  the 
triomrirs  who  lad  the  coloay.  It  was  again  co^ 
Ionized  under  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Tliis  city 
at  an  eariy  period  eootriboted  to  the  foundation 
of  Saguflium  in  Spain.  The  ruins  stUl  bear 
the  name  Ardea.}  Tsiquin  the  Proud  was 
m—injt  it  with  a  mgB  when  his  son  rarished 
Locretta.  A  roed,  called  Aitieo^no,  branched 
tirocn  the  Appian  road  to  Ardea.  dram. — C 
y^jK  in  AtSe7l4.^Li9.  1,  c.  67, 1.  3,  c.  71,  L 
4,  c  9,  Ac—Virg.  JBn.7,v.  41S.— Orid.  diet 
14,  T.  573.— iStrod.  5. 

Ardcenni,  now  Ardenfie^  a  Itfge  forest  of 
Gaul  in  the  time  of  J.  Ceaar,  whi^  extended 
QO  miles  from  the  Rhine  to  the  boctlers  of  the 
TTerviL     TacU.  8L  Ann.  c.  43.->C«.  BelL  OoB. 

AbrlItum,  [now  Aries,  a  town  in  that  part 
of  Gallia  Naibooensb  which  bore  the  name  of 
Yienjiensis.  Thither  the  emperor  Honorios 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  pretorian  prefecture 
of  Gaol,  when  Treres^  sacked  by  tne  barba- 
iiana,  was  no  longer  m  a  state  to  maintain  thn 
Bie-emincnoe.  A  little  above  Arte*  the  Rhone 
brides  itself  into  two  arms,  to  form  two  princi- 

S(  mouths  called  Gradns^  now  Lea  Oratu  du 
wme.     jyAMiUe.] 

AaeopAGDa,  [or  the  Hitt  of  Man.  This 
eminence,  wUch  roae  in  the  city  of  Athens  a 
short  distance  uocth-west  of  the  Acropolis,  deriv- 
ed its  nan«e  from  the  mythological  tradition  which 
reported  that  Mara  had  been  the  first  culprit 
arraigned  upon  this  qx>t,  thenceforward  sacred 
to  Justice.  At  a  period  comparatiTely  Iste,  this 
eourt  waa  roofed  in  and  otherwise  enclosed;  but 
lor  a  Iodic  ^^me  after  it  had  been  consecrated  to 
the  trial  and  adjudication  of  criminal  cases,  it 
was  hot  an  open  space,  in  which  were  two  rode 
aeats  lor  the  accused  and  his  accuser,  with  an 
atear  dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Athenians.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  vras 
the  temple  of  the  furies  alluded  to  in  the  Eu- 
rowiid^^  of  iBocbylus  and  the  (Edipus  at  Co- 
looos,  of  Sophocles.     Paue.—Att.-^jBseh.] 

AksthOsi,  I.  (a  ftonlam,  now  dry,  in  the 


bland  of  Ortygla  near  SyTUcose.    It' 

sary  to  delend^thls  fountain  from  the  sea,  with 
which  it  would  have  been  confounded  but  for  a 
stone  waN  that  protected  it.  Here  it  was  that 
the  poeU  fabled  the  river  god  Alpheus  to  have 
overtaken  the  nymph  Arelhusa,  after  having 
followed  her,  transfnmied  into  a  fountain,  under 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  Ovid.—  T1teoc.}—\\.  A 
htke  of  upper  Armenia,  near  the  fituntains  of 
the  Tigris.    Nothing  can  sink  under  its  watera. 

PUn,  2,  c  103. III.    A  town  of  Thiace. 

IV.  Another  in  Syria. 

Abojbos,  a  mountain  of  Cappadoda,  covered 
with  perpetual  snows,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Is 
the  capital  of  the  country  called  Maxara,  [from 
the  summit  of  which  It  is  said  the  Euzine  on 
one  aide,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other, 
are  distinctly  diseernible.]     Gaudian. 

AjiGJBiTHJB,  a  village  of  Arcadia.     Paue.  8^ 
C.23. 
AnacNNtTif,  a  promontory  of  Ionia. 
[Arocntoratdm,  now  stra$burg;  m  cily  of 
the  Tribooi,  on  the  Rhine.] 
AaoiA.     Vid.  ArgoHe. 
AROTLija  a  town  of  Thrace^  near  the  Stry- 
mon,  built  by  a  ookmy  of  Andnans.     Tliucyd. 
4,  c  l(Jli.^BerodoL  7,  c  115. 

ABOiNtsjB,  three  smaB  islands  near  the  con- 
tinent, between  Mitylene  and  Methymna,  ^rben 
the  Lacedasmonian  fleet  was  conquered  by  Co- 
non  the  Athenian.    Strab.  13. 

AoBipp£i,  a  nation  among  the  Sauromatlans. 
bom  bald  and  with  fitxt  noses.    They  Uvea 
ujpoa  trees.    Herodot.  4,  c.  23.  [D*  Anville  con-  * 
SMlers  them,  with  reason,  to  have  been  rather  a 
caste  than  a  nation.] 

Argoucos  Sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
golis,  [between  Uiat  district  and  Laeonia ;  now 
3ie  OvlfofNapUi.    lyAnviUe.] 

Abgolib,  and  Argta,  [a  part  of  the  Pelopon" 
nesus,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  of 
the  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians,  and  on  the 
west  by  Arcadia :  on  the  south  it  terminated  In 
the  territory  of  Cynuria,  on  the  bcmlen  of  La- 
eonia, and  on  the  east  it  was  Washed  by  the 
Saronie  gulf.  The  southern  sImwo  of  that  nait 
of  Anrow  which  hiy  on  the  western  side  of^the 
Aigouc  gulf  extended  to  the  Myrtoan  sea.  AH 
Argolis  contained,  perhaps,  an  area  of  nearly 
1100  square  miles.  The  face  of  the  country 
was  diversified  with  hifls^  and  the  valleys  ex- 
tending between  them  were  well  cultivated  and 
fertile.  The  Pelasgi  are  supposed  to  have  been 
its  earliest  colonists;  snd  they  probably  gave 
thdr  name  to  the  country,  till,  on  the  arrival  of 
DanauL  its  inhabitants  assuined  that  of  Danal. 
For  a  long  time  Argolis  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  but  one  undivided  dominion ;  but  about 
the  period  to  which  betongs  the  history  or  the 
fable  of  Acririus,  it  vi^as  divided  into  the  king- 
doms of  Argos  and  Tiryns,  under  the  sway  of 
Acfisius  and  Proef us  his  brother.  Persius,  the 
grandson  of  Acridu^  erected  yet  snoiher  prin- 
dpalitv,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Myoena^ 
aiid  wbieh,  fbr  a  time,  assumed  the  superiority 
among  all  the  dties  of  ArgoUs.  The  partial 
union  of  the  fiunilies  of  Pelops  and  Hercukain 
the  person  of  Atreus,  again  united  the  difierenl 
sUtes  of  Argolis ;  and  Tisamenes,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
dide  to  the  Peteponnesus,  beheld  himself  ao- 
knowiedged  loid  of  Argolis,  and  the  mo*  vaftor 
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ential  moiu^  of  the  wmth  of  Gtoo^,  £ightj 
yean  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  this  pnnoe 
was  expelled,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Her- 
culean Temenua,  the  laatorer  of  his  race,  assum- 
ed the  govenunent  of  a  territory  equally  exten- 
sive, bat  with  power  greatly  curtailed.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  Argives  deposed  their  sove- 
xeign  Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Teraenic  fiunilv, 
ana  established  republican  institutions  through- 
out his  former  dominions.  ArgoUs  was,  lor  the 
roost  part,  neutral  during  the  struggle  of  the 
Greeks  against  their  Persian  enemies;  but  in 
the  Peloponneuan  war  it  was  generally  found 
in  a  state  of  hostility  to  Lacedsmonia.  Strah, 
—Paiu.'^nbm,  £.  %  Wl.—  Thwyd.^Cram, 

Aroos,  («ui^.  neui.  and  Argi^  mate,  plur,) 
I.  an  ancient  city,  capital  of  Aisolis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, about  two  miles  from  tEe  sea,  on  the 
liaT  called  ArgolieuM  •inus.    Juno  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place.    The  kiiu;dom  of  Argos  was 
founded   by  Inachus    185o  years   before  the 
Christian  era,  and  after  it  Jiad  flourisbed  for 
about  550  years,  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
Mycene.    Argos  was  built,  according  to  Eu- 
ri(Ades,  fyhig.tn  Aulid.  ▼.  158,  534,  by  seven 
cyc^pe  who  came  from  Syria.    These  eydops 
were  not  Vulcan*s  workmen.    The  nine  first 
kings  of  Argos  were  called  Inachides^  in  honour 
of  Sie  founder.    Their  names  were  Inachus, 
Pboroneus,  Apis,  Axsus,  Chryasus,  Phorbas, 
Triopas,  Stelenus,  and  Gelanor.    GJelanor  gave 
a  kind  reception  to  Danaus,  who  drove  him  m>m 
his  kingdom  in  return  fi>r  his  hospitality.    The 
descendants  of  Danaus  were  <alled  Betides, 
Agamemnon  was  king  of  Aigoe  during  the 
Trojan  war ;  and  80  years  after  the  ^eradida) 
seized  the  Peloponnesus,  and  depoeed  the  mo- 
aaichs.    The  inhabitants  of  Aigos  were  called 
Arffivi  and  Argolici  ;  and  this  name  has  been 
often  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  without  distinc- 
tion.    Plin.  7,  c  56.— Pautf.  3,  c.  15,  dec.— 
Horat,  l,od.  1,—JElian,  F.  H,  9,  c  lb,-- Strah. 
Q.-^Meia,  1,  c.  13.  Ac.  L  2,  c  3.— Fifr^.  ASn. 
1,  ▼.  40,  dec    [This  dtT,  which  still  preserves 
iU  name,  "  was  generally  kxikcd  upon,"  says 
Cramer,  **  as  the  most  ancient  dty  of  Greece. 
The  walls  were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of 
stone,  a  mode  of  building  generally  attributed  to 
the  ^dops.    It  was  protwted  by  two  dtadels, 
and  surroanded  by  forrifications  equally  strong. 
The  prindpal  one  was  named  Lan«a.^    The 
government  of  An^  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Kings,  was  thst  ofa  republic ;  and  one  cause  of 
her  frequent  wars  with  Sparta  was  the  essential 
difterence  of  prindple  tbat  actuated  her  repub- 
lican institutions,  contrasted  with  the  aristocratic 
chsracter  of  the  Spartan  laws.    The  population 
was  divided  into  three  classes,  of  whicn  one  con- 
sisted of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  dty,  the 
surrounding  people  or  Perioikoi  constituted  the 
second,  and  the  Gametes  or  slaves  woro  the 
third;   amounting   in   all,    perhaps,  to  about 

110,000  souls. II.  Another  in  Macedonia, 

called  Oresticum. III.  Another  in  Thessa- 

ly,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Larissa. 
— — IV.  Anothei  in  the  country  of  the  Am- 
philochi,  (bonded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Amphilocus  t2i«»  sua  of  Amphiarans,  and  thence 
called  Aigos  Amphilochium.  Thneydides  in- 
foas  us  tbat  it  was  once  the  most  powerful 
towa  of  the  regko  to  which  it  belonged :  but 
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that,  bdng  much  dtstorbed  by  the  Amhrmdoi^ 
it  was  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  tb« 
Acamaniansy  and  so  sosk  into  a  comparative 


dependence.  A  great  extent  of  wi 
remaining,  together  with  other  riuns  sniBcieiit 
to  manifest  its  former  strength  and  to  prove  it* 
Cydopean  origin.  TTtttr.  2,  Gd.^HoUand^ 
Trav.] 

Argyripa,  a  town  c^^  Apofia,  bout  \rf  Dio- 
medes  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  called  by  Pck 
lybius  Argipana,  Only  ruins  lemaiA  to  show 
where  it  once  stood,  though  the  place  stUl  pra* 
serves  the  name  of  ArpL     Vlrg.  ^n,  11,  v. 

246. 

ABiAylthe  name  of  a  country  in  Asia,  byex- 
tenoon  from  a  jMurticular  provinee.  It  vras  ther 
same,  very  Beany,  as  the  modern  Kborasan,  but 
in  its  greatest  extent,  taking  in  a  port  of  the 
modem  Cabul,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Hyrcania  and  Parthia^  on  the  east  by  Bactrim 
and  India  tm  this  side  of  the  Indus,  byGediosift 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  weM  by  Media.  Aria 
Proper  was  confined,  perhaps^  wkhin  the  Paio- 
pamisus.  Its  chief  town  Aria,  or  Artaooana, 
on  the  Arius,  now  neri  Rud,  is  Herai.  Diony, 
Perieg.  9ia]--JMfeto,  1,  c.  3,  L  2;  c  7. 

AnilNi,  and  Asi£.si,  the  inhabitants  of 
Aria. 

AniciA,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Italy,  now 
i7iccuz,  built  by  Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseui^ 
after  he  had  b^n  raised  from  the  dead  by  ^iEs* 
culapius,  and  transported  into  Italy  by  I^tAM. 
In  a  grove,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arids, 
Theseus  built  a  temple  to  Diana,  wher0  he  es^ 
tabUshed  the  same  ntes  as  were  in  the  temple 
of  that  goddess  in  Tauris.  The  priest  of  toie 
temple,  called  /?ex,  was  always  a  fuffitive^  and 
the  murderer  of  his  predecessor ;  and  went  al- 
ways armed  vrith  a  oagger,  to  prevent  whatever 
attempts  might  be  made  upon  his  life  b]r  one 
who  wished  to  be  his  successor.  The  Aridaa 
forest,  frequently  called  nemoreTms,  or  nentora- 
Us  syhoj  was  very  celebrated;  and  no  horses 
would  ever  enter  it,  because  Hippdytos  hsd 
been  killed  by  them.  Egeria,  the  favourite 
nymph  and  invisible  protectress  of  Noma,  ge- 
nerally resided  in  this  &moos  grove,  which  waa 
situated  on  the  Appian  way,  beyond  mount  Al- 
banus.  Ovid.  Met.  15;  Fast.  3,  v.  963.— J><- 
can.  6,  V.  1\.—  Virg.  JSn.  7,  v.  761,  Ac 

Abimaspi,  [a  people  sometimes  referred  te 
Scythia  in  Europe,  and  sometimes  to  Asiatie 
Scythia.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  therefore,  te 
fix  the  country  of  this  fsbulous  people  ;  but  it 
seems,  from  all  authoritv,  that  the  region  about 
the  Palus  MaboUs  and  tne  Tanais  was  supposed 
to  be  inhabited  by  them.]  They  are  said  te 
have  had  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  their  Ibie- 
head,  and  waged  continued  war  against  the  grif* 
fins,  monstrous  animals  that  collected  the  goU 
of  the  river.  Plin.  7,  c.  2.^Bcr9dot,  3  and  4. 
—Strab.  1  and  13. 

Ariminum,  (now  Rimini,^  an  ancient  dty  of 
Italy,  near  the  Rubicon,  on  tne  borders  of  Gaul, 
on  the  Adriatic,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Umbri- 
ans.  ^  [When  the  Romans  established  a  colony 
in  this  place,  it  rose  to  the  hiffhest  importance ; 
and  in  all  the  Punic  wars,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Gallic,  a  military  force  was  stationed  in  Arimi- 
num, which  was  looked  upon  as  commanding 
the  entnmce  into  Italy  upon  that  side.]  JLuetm* 
I,  V.  231.-i>/<n.  3,  c.  iST 
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AfttMiKUSi  a  mcr  of  Iuh[>  Tomng  is  the  A^ 
penine  moonfalfw^  [and  fiUm^  ioU>  Uw  Adn- 
atic  just  above  Ariminam.]    Atit.3,  c  15. 

AjifMFHju,  a  people  o€  ScyUiM,  Bear  tbe  Rt- 
phcau  moantams,  wtio  fi^edchiedr  apoo  berries  j 
in  the  woods,  and  were  rrmsitshfe  for  their  ia- 
nocenoe  and  miklneaa.     Flin,  6,  c  7. 

Abib,  a  rivei  of  Meeoenia.    Pau».  4,  c  3L 
AaiaaA,  I.  a  town  of  Leeboi^  destiojed  b^  aa 

^artbqjoake.     I^Utt.  5,  c  31. IL  A  eoloay 

of  the  Mit jleoeana  in  Troas,  JesUujfeJ  Ij  the 
Trn)ana,belbrethecocnaiKortheGrMa.  Virg. 
JEln.  9,  ▼.  264. — Homer.  B,  7. 

AaisTfUM,  a  city  of  Thrace  on  the  sommit 
tof  mount  Hnmus.     PKa.  4,  c  11. 

AaiaTKUB,  an  WUnd  on  the  coMtof  Pcfe- 
ponneeoa.     JPaus.  3,  c.  34. 

Aaistonautjb,  the  naval  dock  of  P^Oeoe,  Mid 
to  have  been  eo  called  ftom  the  Aifooaots  hav- 
ing touched  there  in  their  expwfirinn.    I*au».  9L 
Aaiua,  a  river  of  Asia.    The  inhabittnts  in 
the  ncighbonrhood  are  called  AriL 

AaMBNiA,  a  large  country  of  Ams,  divided 
into  apper  and  lower  Armenia.    Upper  Anne- 
nia,  called  alao  Mam  !»•  BAedia  oo  the  cast, 
Iberia  on  tbe  north,  MeaopoCamia  oo  the  sooth, 
land  the  Eophrstes,  which  separates  it  fron 
Arokenia  Ifinor,  on  the  west    Lower  Ame- 
Ilia  or  Armenia  Minor,  wlueh  was  bote  part  of 
Cappadoda,  lay  along  the  Eonhrstw  fraa  Sy- 
ria, wluch  wassepaniedfiomitoo  theooodiby 
the  Tanma  mwantains  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Poutus,   which  bounded  it  on  the  north.    A 
branch  of  the  same  monntsin  divided  it  from  the 
Fe«tofCappadodaoatheweet    The  history  of 
Armenia  m  alvrays  thst  of  a  province.    A  part 
vf  the  Aasyrian  empire,  It  psaeed  with  that  loCo 
the  power  of  the  Modes,  and  60  with  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pernans.    Foraehorttinie,oo 
the  overthrow  of  the  Self  ncido,  tbegovemorsof 
Armenia  ezeidsed  s  kind  of  independent  rale ; 
hut  in  the  reign  of  Tnjan  it  was  ledooed  in 
lurm,  aa  it  had  long  been  in  frd,  to  the  meie 
^^onilHion  of  a  province  of  the  empire.]    Thej 
borrowed  the  names  and  attribolee  of  their  dei- 
ties from  the  Peaians.    Armenia  Msjorii  new 
called  TareooMnia,  and  Minor;  Aladnfia.    A- 
rodot,  l,c  194,  L  5,  c  49.— Ckr<.  4»  c.  UL  L  5,  ' 
c.  l.'^Strab.  I  and  11.— ilfe^  3,  c  5  and  a— 
jP^m.6.  c  4,  &c— Irtiean.  8. 

ArmobIcje  CiviTATEs,  [oeitain  fatricts  of  > 
Ouvi,  prindpoIlT  maritime;  whence  the  name, 
tbeCeitieAr-Mor,  flgm^ring^^Aeeea.  The 
Armories  of  Cosar  was  wtnate  between  the  Se- 1 
ouaoa,  the  liger,  andthe  sea,  UMdodingthemo. 
detn  provinces  of  Normandy  andBietagne. 
i  lie  name  Armonca  vfss  at  ^teooteed  loBre- 
^•^neexclonvdy.  The  Amoodweie  an  inde- 
pendent people^  united  in  confederaeaesiwithoat 
ttioch  soperionty  of  power  or  of  right.  Thej 
Were  of  Celtic  origin,  and,  even  after  the  decfine 
of  Roman  power  had  witnesaed  the  ezdoriao 
of  Roman  influence  from  the  Britlih  Jslea,  the 
Armoricans  and  the  Britons  contiooed  to  look 
upon  themselves  and  on  each  other  as  of  one 
stock,  and  the  hitter  reoeived  fioro  the  cootinent 
very  timely  aid  asainet  their  Saxon  enemiea. 
Tiie  Armoricans  bold  a  conspicuous  place  in 
Tomantie  traditioo  and  fidife;  prince  Arthor 
himaelf  was  an  Armorican,  and  moie  than 
half  the  stoiy  of  his  times  relate  totbecfaival- 
lyof  Britany.  Ccr.^BtfZ.  <lr^Tifnkdyff.Sd9.l  | 


Aun,  L  a  dtysf  Lyda, 

AiMca,  now  Anm,  f  ih 

Etrm^     h  riaes  in  As  A 
duewh  the  cities  of 
the 


[  AaoMjiTi,  or  Abohatcm,  **  tl 
land  of  the  ceotiHiit  ef  Afiiea, 
the  msdem  name  ie  OmmnUfmL* 
Ampi.     Fid.  ArgfHf, 
Aarixm,  now  Aarnto^  a 
fer 
The 

appoM  lo  vTHanra 
£d  not  paaa  from  the 
that  of  the  Roomm;   It 
town  of  the 


so  kle  ss  ^  tiiae  in  which  he 
ed.    Iis.9  44.] 

[Aaarrnsf,  now  ilrcrti^  a 
and  cooaitalmg  eosof  iia 
the  earJT  time  si*  ihs  ITiibiiii 
pbeed  thoa  a  fioea  lenpsllhe 
theGanb:  andthctalte 
to 


heed  a  mthran  amaog 
the  amkfls  ages  it  ^rin 
itsoais  with  Flomoee  dmiag  the 
oftbe  Gndpha  and  <BibefiDC&    It 

wiee  fanooa  «ir  ito  1 

by  Pliny.    L<s.  tt,  1— JSTrek] 


where  the  inhabilBOli  paid  the 
tiontotheciocodilea.    They  nsonhad  thorn : 

dmth,  and  boned 

eeOa  of  the  labrrimh.    Arak A 


efSpaia. 

flC3i,v.  303. 
Aktacb,  Latowi 
It  ded  not  exist  in  the  1 , 
u  rts  najghboorhoad  a 

Berod4d,  4,  c  li^Prmmp.  4b  BA  Pert,  \,  c. 

26.— Sm*.  la— /«a.  5^  e.  3iL ^IL  A  ci^ 

of  Pfaiygia. m.  Afimiiadphmef  Bilhy. 

nia. 

ArrATU8,ari«erefIlyiia.    £^.43,c.l9. 

AaTAXATA,  forasi,)] 
Ibrtified  town  of  Upner  InanMa.  the 
the  empiie,  when  tne  kingi  geoesdl 
It  is  Kid  that  Annifaal  bmk  it  1^ 
king  af  thaceodfy.    hwaabontby 
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ettiial  OKMU^  of  the  wmth  of  GtocM,  £ightjr 
yean  after  the  destrudjon  of  Troy  this  pnnce 
was  expelled,  and  the  lineal  deeoeodant  or  Her- 
culea^  Temenua,  the  laatorer  of  his  race,  assom* 
ed  the  govenunent  of  a  territory  equally  exten- 
sive, bat  with  power  greatly  curtailed.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  Argives  deposed  their  sove- 
xeign  Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Temenic  fiunilv, 
ana  estabUshod  republican  institutions  through- 


that,  being  much  disturbed  by  the  Ambradofa^ 
it  was  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
Acamaniansy  and  so  sosk  into  a  coimMurative 
diependence.  A  great  extent  of  wall  is  stiK 
remaining,  together  with  other  rukis  sufficient 
to  manifest  its  former  strength  ami  to  prove  it* 
Cydopean  origin.  Tfiue,  %  63. — HoUandy 
Tr  or.] 
Aroyripa,  a  town  c^  Apofia,  boih  by  Dio- 


out  his  former  dominions.    ArgoUs  was,  for  the  t  m^es  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  eanedlyy  Vo" 
roost  part,  neutnJ  during  the  struggle  of  the    lybius  il^^pona.    Only  riMns  remain  to  show 


Greeks  against  thdr  Persian  enemies;  but  in 
the  Peloponneuan  war  it  was  generally  found 
in  a  state  of  hostility  to  Lacedasmonia.  Strah, 
^Paua.'^Bim,  £.  %  Wl.^Thwyd.^Cram, 

Aroos,  (alng,  neut.  and  Arrit  nuue,  ptur,') 
I.  an  ancient  city,  capital  of  Aiffolis  in  Pelo- 
nonnwHis.  about  two  miles  fiom  tne  sea.  on  the 
Da^  called  ArgoUcu»  ainua.    Juno  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  piaoe.    The  kingdom  of  Argos  was 
founded   by  Inachus    1850  years   before  the 
Christian  era,  and  after  it  Jiad  flourished  for 
about  &50  years,  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
Mycene.    Argos  was  built,  according  to  Eu- 
ripides, fytdg.in  Auiid,  v.  15S,  534,  by  seven 
cydopa  who  came  firom  Syria.    These  eydops 
were  not  Vulcan's  workmen.    The  nine  first 
kings  of  Argos  were  called  Inachidea^  in  honour 
of  Ukd  founder.    Their  names  were  Inachus, 
Phoroneu%  Apis,  Axsus,  Chryasus,  Phorbas, 
Triopas,  Stelenus,  and  Gelanor.    Grelanor  gave 
a  kind  reception  to  Danaus,  who  drove  him  from 
his  klogdom  in  return  for  his  hospitality.    The 
descendants  of  Danaus  were  called  BelicUa. 
Agamemnon  was  king  of  Aigoe  during  the 
Trojan  war ;  and  80  years  after  the  Qeraclid» 
seized  the  Peloponnesus,  and  deposed  the  mo- 
Jiaichs.    The  inhabitants  of  Argos  were  called 
Argivi  and  ArgoUci  ;  and  this  name  has  been 
often  ajMDiied  to  all  the  Greeks  without  distinc- 
tion.   Plin.  7,  c  56.— Patitf.  3,  c.  15,  6m:.— 
Herat,  I,od.  7.— -45/ian.  F.  K  9,  c  Ib.Strab. 
^■^Mela,  1,  c.  13,  Ac.  1.  2,  c  ±—Virg.  Mn. 
1,  T.  40,  dEC    [This  dtT,  which  stiU  preserves 
iU  name,  *'  was  generally  kxikcd  upon,"  says 
Cramer,  *'  as  the  most  ancient  dty  tA  Qneob. 
The  walls  were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of 
stone,  a  mode  of  building  generally  attributed  to 
the  eydops.    It  was  protected  by  two  citadels, 
and  surroonded  by  fortificatbns  equally  strong. 
The  prindpal  one  was  named  LanMa.**    The 
government  of  An^  afler  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  was  that  ofa  republic ;  and  one  cause  of 
her  frequent  wan  with  Sparta  was  the  essential 
diflference  of  prindple  that  actuated  her  repub- 
lican institutiona,  contrasted  with  the  aristocratic 
chsracter  of  the  Spartan  laws.    The  population 
was  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which  one  con- 
sisted of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  dty,  the 
snrroundinff  people  or  Peridkd  constituted  the 
second,  and  the  Gametes  or  slaves  wore  the 
Uiird ;   amounting   in   all,    perhaps,  to  about 

110,000  souls. II.  Another  in  Macedonia, 

called  Oresticum. HI.  Another  in  Thessa- 

If ,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Larissa. 
— IV.  Another  in  the  country  of  the  Am- 
phifochi,  founded,  accotding  to  tradition,  by 
Amphilocug  tha  sou  of  Amphiaraus,  and  thence 
called  Axgos  AmphikKhium.  Thucydides  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  onee  the  most  powerful 
towa  of  the  regkii  to  which  it  belonged  i  but 


where  it  once  stood,  though  the  place  still  pra* 
serves  the  name  of  ArpL  Vtrg.  JEn,  11,  r, 
246. 

AaiA,[the  name  ofa  <x>untry  in  Asia,  by  ex- 
tenoon  from  a  particular  provtnee.  It  was  thff 
same,  very  nearly,  as  the  modern  Khoraaan,  buH 
in  its  greatest  extent,  taking  in  a  port  of  the 
modern  Cabul,  it  was  bounded  on  toe  north  by 
Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  on  the  ea^  by  Bactrin 
and  India  on  this  aide  of  fbe  Indw,  by  Gedroaia 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  weM  by  Media.  Aria 
Proper  was  confined,  perhaps^  wkhin  the  Paro- 
pamisus.  Its  chief  town  Ana,  or  Artacoana, 
on  the  Arius,  now  JJeri  Rud^  is  HtnU,  Dimtya, 
Perieg.  918.]— Jlfcto,  1.  c  3,  1.  2;  c.  7. 

AiulNi,  and  AsiENt,  the  inhahifiants  of 
Aria. 

AnictA,  a  very  andent  town  of  Italv,  now 
RicciOf  built  by  Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus^ 
after  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  hjA^ 
culapius,  and  transported  into  Italy  by  Diana, 
In  a  grove,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia, 
Theseus  built  a  temple  to  Diacs,  where  he  es- 
tablished the  same  ntes  as  were  in  the  temple 
of  that  goddess  in  Tauris.  The  priest  of  tnia 
temple,  called  Rex,  was  always  a  fucitive^  and 
the  murderer  of  hu  predecessor ;  and  went  al- 
ways armed  with  a  dagger,  to  prevent  whatever 
attempts  might  be  made  upon  his  life  by  one 
who  wished  to  be  his  successor.  The  Anciaa 
forest,  frequently  called  nemorermSf  or  nemora- 
Ub  fvlva,  was  very  celebrated ;  and  no  horses 
would  ever  enter  it,  because  Hippolytas  had 
been  killed  by  them.  Egeria,  the  favooxite 
nymph  and  invisible  proteOress  of  Nama,  ge- 
nerally resided  in  this  fomous  grove,  which  was 
situated  on  the  Appian  way,  beyond  mount  Al- 
banus.  Ovid.  Met,  15;  Fast.  3,  v.  963.— Z^u- 
can.  6,  V.  74.—  Vtrg.  uEn.  7,  v.  761,  Ac. 

Abimaspi,  [a  people  sometimes  referred  te 
Scythia  in  Europe,  and  sometimes  to  Asiatic 
Scythia.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  therefore,  te 
fix  the  country  of  this  fsbulous  people  ;  but  it 
seems,  from  alTauthori^,  that  the  region  about 
the  Ptdus  Mawtis  and  the  Tanais  was  su];^osed 
to  be  inhabited  by  them.]  They  are  said  to 
have  had  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
head, and  waged  omtioued  war  against  the  grif- 
fins, monstrous  animals  that  collected  the  gold 
of  the  river.  Plin.  7,  c.  2.^Bcrodoi,  3  and  4. 
—Strab,  1  and  13. 

ArimIkum,  (now  Riminiy^  an  ancient  dty  of 
Italy,  near  UieRubk»n,  on  tne  borders  of  Gaul, 
on  iob  Adriatic,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Umbri- 
ans.  ^  [When  the  Romans  established  a  colony 
in  this  place,  it  rose  to  the  hiffhest  importance ; 
and  in  all  the  Punic  wars,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Gallic,  a  military  force  was  stationed  in  Arimi- 
num,  which  was  looked  upon  as  commanding 
the  entrance  into  Italy  upon  that  side.]  XAMat» 
1,  V.  231.-i>/<n.  3,  c  iST 
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AftiMiKVS,  a  zhFer  of  lulj,  risiiig  in  the  A^ 
peniiM  monnteini^  [and  bmnu  ioto  tbe  Adn- 
•tjcjuBi  above  Anminnm.1    Ptin.^  c.  15. 

Abimphjbi,  a  people  of  Scythk,  near  the  Ri- 
phsau  iDoantuiis,  who  lived  chiefly  upon  berries 
ia  the  wood*,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  in- 
noceooe  and  miklneas.     Plui,  6,  c  7. 

Aais,  a  imi  of  Meeaenia.    Faus.  4,  c  31. 
Abibba,  I.  a  town  of  Letboi^  destroyed  by  an 

earthquake.     PUn.  5,  c  31. II.  A  ctatmy 

iff  the  Mit  jleneana  in  Troas.  destroyed  by  the 
*I^rojana,bclore  the  cooling  of  the  Greeks,  vtrg, 
JSn,  9,  y.  264.— /fowffr.  IL  7. 

Arist  jsuM,  a  city  of  Thrace  on  the  sununit 
tif  moani  Hsmos.    PUn.  4,  c.  11. 

AusriaJB,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Peb- 
ponnesna.    Pau*.  2,  c  34. 

Aaistokiutje,  tbe  nayal  dockof  FeUene,  said 
to  have  been  so  ealled  from  the  Argonauts  hav- 
ing touched  there  in  their  expedition.    Paw.  3. 
Aaiusi  a  river  of  Ana.    The  inhabitants  in 
the  ne^ghboorbood  are  called  Arii. 

AaMSKXA,  a  laige  countiy  of  Asia,  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  Aroienta.  Upper  Arme- 
nia, called  also  Major,  has  Media  on  the  east, 
Iberia  on  the  north,  'Mesopotamia  on  the  south, 
[and  the  Eophratea,  which  separates  it  from 
Anaenia  BUnor,  on  the  west  Lower  Arme- 
nia or  Armenia  Minor,  which  vrss  buta  part  of 
Cappadoda,  lay  along  the  Euphrates  from  Sy- 
ria, which  was  separ^ed  from  it  on  the  south  by 
the  Tanms  mountains  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Pootus,  whkh  bounded  it  on  the  north.  A 
branch  of  the  same  mountain  divided  it  from  the 
re&t  of  Cappadoda  on  the  west.  The  history  of 
Armenia  is  alvrays  that  of  a  province.  A  part 
uf  the  Assyrian  empire,  it  passed  with  that  into 
the  power  of  the  Modes,  and  fell  with  them  into 
t*.ie  bands  of  the  Persians.  For  a  short  time,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Seleocide,  the  governors  of 
Armenia  ezerdsed  a  kind  of  independent  rule ; 
but  in  the  reiffn  of  Trajan  it  was  reduced  in 
lurm,  as  it  had  k»g  been  in  fret,  to  the  mere 
oooifitioo  of  a  province  of  the  empire.]  They 
bocrowed  the  names  and  attributes  of  their  dei- 
ties from  the  Penians.  Armenia  Major  is  now 
called  Tvroonania,  and  Blinor,  Aladulia.  Be- 
rodoL  l,c  194,  L  5,  c.  49.— Curf.  4^  c  ISL  I.  6, 
c.  X.-Strab,  I  and  11.— Afe^  3,  c.  5  and  8.— 
PKn-G,  c  4,  dtc— I^ucan.  3. 

AxMcmicM  CiyiTATEs,  [certain  districts  of 
Oaol^  nindpaUy  maritime;  whence  the  name, 
the  Catic  Ajr-Mor,  agntiying  6v  the  sea.  The 
Armorica  of  Cesar  was  srtuate  between  the  Se- 
o  nana,  the  liger,  andthe  seajindudingthemo- 
uem  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne. 
The  name  Armorica  wasat  lastoonflned  to  Bre- 
tagneejulouvely.  Tbe  Armorid  were  an  inde- 
pendent people^  united  in  confederadea,  without 
much  soperionty  of  power  or  of  right.  They 
were  <^  Celtic  origin,  and,  even  after  the  decline 
of  Roman  power  had  witnessed  tlie  ezdusion 
ef  Roman  influence  from  tbe  British  isles,  the 
Armoricans  and  the  Britons  continued  to  look 
upon  theiHseltes  and  on  each  other  as  of  one 
stock,  and  the  latter  reodved  from  the  continent 
very  timely  aid  against  thdr  Saxon  enemies. 
The  Armoricans  bold  a  con^Mcuous  place  in 
romantie  tiaditicm  and  &ble;  prince  Arthur 
himself  vras  an  Armorican,  and  more  than 
half  the  story  ai  his  times  rdate  to  the  chival-  I 
TyofBdlftDy.  C«9.J9dL<7.-^7Vnk4«ViSiEMP.J  | 


Arnb,  I.  a  city  of  Lyda,  called  alfcerwarAi 
Xanthus. II.  A  town  of  Umbria  in  Italy. 

AfiNus,  now  Amo,  [the  prindpal  river  of 
Etruria.  It  rises  in  the  Appemnes,  jmatet 
through  the  cities  of  Fbrence  and  Pisa,  and 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Portua 
Pisanus,  or  harbour  of  the  latter  city.  JAv.  96^ 
Z.—Strab.] 

[  Abomxta,  or  Abomatum.  **  the  most  eastern 
land  of  the  continent  of  Axrica,  and  of  which 
the  modem  name  b  Cfuardafui."    D'AnvUte.} 

Arpi.     Vid.  Argyripa, 

ArpInum,  now  Abpino,  a  town  of  the  Yd- 
sd,  fimK>us  for  giving  birth  to  Cicero  and  Ma- 
rina. The  vroras  ArpiruB  Ckartm  are  seme- 
times  applied  to  Cicero's  worka  [Arpinum 
did  not  pass  from  the  possession  of  the  l^Msd  to 
that  of  the  Romans;  it  was  for  some  time  a 
town  of  the  Samnites,  and  from  these  tbe  Ro- 
mans conquered  it  CioeiD  enlarges  on  thepri- 
ndtive  simplidty  of  manners  that  prevailed  theia 
so  late  as  toe  time  in  which  he  hunself  flourish- 
od.    Liv.9,U.] 

[Arbetjum,  now  Arezxo^  a  town  of  Etrurfo, 
and  constituting  one  of  its  prindpal  states  in 
the  early  lime  w  the  Romans.  The  Romans 
placed  there  a  fiiroe  to  repd  the  incursions  of 
theGauls;  and  there  the  consul  Fhminlus  was 
posted  to  contest  with  Annibal  the  entranoe  into 
Etruria.  It  was  a  munidpium,  and  alwm 
held  a  high  rank  among  the  dties  of  Italy.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  again  became  oonspicuoos  fir 
its  vrars  with  Fbrence  doriiiff  the  fiM»ous  years 
of  tbe  Guelphs  uid  Ghibefines.  It  was  like- 
wise famous  for  its  porcelain  vases  mentioned 
by  PHny.    lAt,  28,  SL— Sfroft.] 

ArsamosIta,  a  tovm  of  Armsnia  Major,  70 
miles  from  the  Euphrates.     ToeU:  Ann,  15. 

Arsanias,  a  river  of  Armenia,  which,  aoooid- 
ing  to  some,  flows  into  the  Tigris,  and  aftei^ 
waids  into  the  Euphrates.    P/t'a.  5,  c.  5)4. 

AitsfiNA,  a  marsh  of  Armenia  Major,  whose 
fishes  are  aD  of  the  same  sort    Sirab, 

Arsia,  a  small  river  between  lUyricQm  and 
Istria,  falling  into  tJie  Adriatic 

Arsinoe,  a  town  of  Egypt,  situated  near  the 
kkeof  Mcerii,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Nik^ 
where  the  inhabitants  paid  the  highest  venera- 
tion to  the  crocodiles.  They  nooitohed  them  in 
a  splendid  manner,  and  embalmed  them  after 
death,  and  buried  them  in  the  subterraneous 

cdls  of  the  bbyrinth.    Strab, A  town  ef 

CiUda of  iEolia of  Syria        of  Cy  was 

—of  Lyda [of  Crete.    C?ra».— of  iB- 

tdia.     Vid,  Cemope.] 

Artabri,  and  ArtabrItje,  a  people  of  Lad- 
tania,  who  reodved  thdr  name  from  A1tabroB^ 
a  promontory  on  the  coest  of  Spain,  now  called 
PiniHerrt,     fiW.  8,  v.  368. 

Art  ace,  I.  a  town  and  sea-nort  near  Cyacus. 
It  did  not  exist  in  tbe  age  of  Pliny.  Thcve  was 
in  its  neighbourhood  a  nKmtain  called  Artada. 
BerodcC,  4,  c.  14.— Proeop.  de  BeU,  Per$.  1,  c. 

25.— Skroi.  13.— PZtn.  6^  c.  39. IL  A  dly 

of  Pbiygta. m.  A  fovtified  pbee  of  Bithy- 

nia. 

A  RT  ATOs,  a  river  of  Illyria.    lAt,  43,  c  19. 

Artaxata,  ioTum^')  now  Ardeth^  a  stiem^ 
fortified  town  of  Upper  Armenia,  the  capitelof 
the  empire,  where  tne  kings  generally  mdded 
It  is  said  that  Annibal  buUtit  for  Artazias,  the 
king  of  theooontry.    It  was  boznt  by  CoibvJcs 
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kn^  tebnSa  by  Tixidates,  who  called  it  Ncronea 
in  honoar  of  Nero.    Slrab,  11. 

Artbmuiom,  L  a  promoatory  of  Eubcea, 
where  Diane  had  a  temple.  The  neighbouiiDg 
patt  of  the  aea  bote  the  same  name.  The  fleet 
of  Xerxee  had  a  skirmiah  there  with  the  Gre- 

dan  ships,    fferodot.  7,  c  175,  &c XL  A 

lake  near  the  groTe  Aricia,  with  a  temple  sacred 
to  Artemis,  whence  the  name. 

AbtsmIta,  I.  a  city  at  the  east  of  Seleacia. 
——XL  An  island  oj^wsite  the  mouth  of  the 
Achdous.     Strab. 

Aruje.  a  people  of  Hyrcania,  where  Alexan- 
der kindly  received  the  chief  officers  of  Darius. 
CurL  6,  c.  4. 

AavsaNi,  a  powerful  people  of  Qaul,  now 
Auvei^/pte^  near  the  Ligens,  who  took  op  arms 
against  J.  Cesar.  They  were  conquer^  with 
great  slaughter.  They  pretended  to  he  descend- 
ed  from  Uie  Trojans  as  well  as  the  Romans. 
C4B9.  BelL  Gal.  l.-^Strab,  14. 

AsBESTjB,  and  Asbystjb,  a  people  of  Libya 
above  Cyrene,  where  the  t  mple  of  Ammon  is 
Imilt.  Jupiter  h  sometimes  called  on  that  ac- 
count-iis^tf^v*.  Hcrofht,  4^  c  170.— Pto/.  4, 
c  3. 

AacALON,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  the  Mediter- 
tmnean,  about  590  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  still  in 
being.  Joseph.  <U  BelL  JutL  3,  c  ^^Theo- 
p4ras/.  H.  PL  %  c.  4. 

AscRA,  a  town  of  BoBOtia,  built,  according  to 
•ome,  by  the  giants  Otus  and  Ephiahes,  [on  a 
summit]  of  mount  Hehoon.  [Its  celebrity  arises 
from  Hesiod's  long  residence  there ;  whence  he 
is  often  called  the  Ascrean  poet,  and  whatever 
poem  treats  on  agricultural  subjects,  A»cr€Bum 
Carmen.  The  town  received  its  naoae  from 
Ascra,  a  nymph,  mother  of  CEodus  by  Neptune. 
Strab.  9.— Paiw.  9,  c.  lO.^Paterc.  I.  In  the 
age  of  Paosanias,  a  single  tower  of  this  town 
remained ;  and,  according  to  Sir  W.  Qell.  there 
are  still  the  remains  of  a  tower,  probably  the 
fuimc,  that  mark  iu  site,  upon  a  barren  rock  a 
teyr  miles  from  the  ancient  Thespiso,  Bes. 
Oper.] 

Asu,  [oneof  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
aeparatea  on  the  south-west  by  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel  and  the  Arabian  gulf  from  Africa, 
ftom  Europe  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Aichipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Euxine, 
the  straits  ofCafliij  the  Kooma,  the  Gasman 
sea.  and  the  Ural  nver  and  mountains.    The 
Indian  ocean  and  the  Frozen  sea  confine  tlie 
continent  of  Asia  on  the  south  and  north.    A 
very  small  portion  of  this  immense  extent  of 
country  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  of  that 
wbich^was  known,  the  name  of  Asia  was  ap- 
^ied  to  but  a  part    The  Asia  of  Homer  and 
Herodotus  signified  only  the  region  about  the 
Cayster,  but  by  degtees  the  whole  of  what  we 
now  call  Asia  Minor,  tbe  Turks  Natolia,  and 
the  later  Greeks  Anatolia,  received  the  name  of 
AttSf  which  was  aftwwards  gradually  extended 
aver  the  continent.    The  Nile  was  sometimes 
made  a  boundary  of  Asia  by  ancient  authors, 
and  Egypt  was  considered  by  them  to  be  a  part 
of  this  geographical  division.    The  natural  di- 
visions of  Asia  are  formed  by  her  extensive 
monntain  ranges,  and  the  pohtical  and  moral 
divisions  corre^pood,  in  a  great  measure,  to  those 
■Miked  out  Igr  the  hand  oi  nature.    The  fint 
of  tiMfe,  rompriiKPg  the  Rvsiiaii  j^vinoe  of 
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Siberia,  was  known  but  by  the  hkwi 

tradition  to  the  polished  nsttions  of 

who  yet  were  aware  that  tboee  wild  n 

inhabited  by  a  race  as  rugged  sua  the  • 

the  soil.     South  of  the  Altaia  n  cha  i  n 

second  division ;  and  the  extensive 

thb  country  were  peopled  by  nomsuij 

whom  they  afforded  nasture  for  their 

herds,  and  who  sought  from  thein  no 

The  third  division  south  of  the  Tau 

civilized  and  populous  country,  thici 

with  cities,  and  even  with  emptres. 

tries  of  peninsular  Asia  do  not  exa 

spend  to  these  distinctions ;  but  east  o 

pian  sea  these  Unes  in  general  aeparal 

differing  in  the  manner  just  described 

em  Asia,  best  known  at  all  times,  an 

larly  in  antiquity,  was  subject  a^un 

fold  subdivision.    Thus  the  Indus   fi 

first  great  boondaiy  between  the  eai 

the  western  nations  of  Asia,  and  the  I 

and  the  Tigris  again  separated  the  h 

three.    These   mvisions,    though    un 

were    not   geographically   recognized 

ancients,  w£>,  after  the  name  of  Asia 

tained  with  them  its  widest  significatic 

ed  it  into  Citerbr,  the  peninsula,  and 

or  Magna.    The  former  was  called  ah 

Romans  Intra  Halvn  and  Intm  Tai 

Cis  Taurum ;  and  this  contained  f  we  1 

observe)  the  territory  of  the  Lydian 

The  Romans,  however,  applied  the  tei 

absolutely,  in  many  instances,  to  a  smal 

of  the  peninsula,  mcluding  the  Pbrygi 

sia,  CBolia,  and  Ionia,  Caria  and  Lyd 

CEoIia  and  Ionia  the  name  was  most  p€ 

proper,  and  many  suopoee  that  to  this 

region  it  originally  belonged,  and  tha 

tended  thence  over  the  continent.     T 

mans  knew  it  generally  by  that  name 

It  was  called  Proconsularis  by  Augusti 

the  title  of  the  officer  whom  he  set  over  it, 

mythok«isto  have  referred  the  origin 

name  or  Asia  to  Asius,  an  ancient  Lydia 

and  to  Asia  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  an 

tis  the  wife  of  Japetus  and  mother  of  I 

theus }  but,  says  Malte-Brun,  "  it  appea 

bable  that  tbe  Greeks  extended  this  na 

tittle  and  little  from  the  district  to  which 

first  applied,  till  it  embraced  the  whole  o 

Minor,  and  ultimately  the  other  extensi 

gions  of  the  east"    The  political  consti 

of  the  Asiatic  governments  in  all  a£e 

tinguished  the  people  of  Asia  from  th( 

the  European  countries  and  placed  them 

rally  in  a  hostile  position  to  each  other, 

tbe  difference  between  them  became  eettJ 

the  ascendancy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romanj 

the  triumph  of  the  more  liberal  policy  c 

west.    Until  the  time  of  Alexander,  whe 

diflerences  that  had  begun  to  display  thems 

perhaps  in  the  Argonautic  expedition}  anc 

tainly  in  the  Troian  war,  were  termmate 

the  victory  at  Arbela,  four  great  cmpircf 

flourished  in  succession  in  Asia,  uerpetui 

tbe  original  political  character,  ana  strivin 

its  universal  supremacy.    The  first  was 

Assyrian,  which  terminated  about  700  b 

the  Christian  era,  and  wai  succeeded  by 

of  the  Medes,  which  in  the  6th  genen 

merged  in  that  of  the  Fernani,  even  aiier 

lepreseukative  of  iht  Aaatic  (^item  and 
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of  aU  dominloa  in  Aat.  Contampo- 
mrr  with  tiie  kter  Awyrian  enopive,  oat  of 
wtttch  it  mw,  was  the  Bahjrlonian  empbe:  while 
in  Am  Minor  the  Lydian  kingdom  of  Crcetus 
Bny  ahaost  compare  with  the  kingdom  of  Me- 
dia. The  eooqaeatt  of  Alexander,  and  the  di- 
vinoQ  of  hit  empire  among  hit  generals,  effected 
a  dirinon  in  the  Astatic  atatei^  and  new  king- 
doBH  a^tf^TH^  a  temporaiy  importance  onder 
thediffeientsoverdgns  wlio  assumed  the  names 
Antigonos,  Antiochaa,  Seleucus,  Stc ;  hot  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  arms  ledoced  all  to  its 
fbrmer  nnitaraty,  and  made  of  many  kingdoms 
a  dependent  prorinoe.  Over  different  parts  of 
this  pnmnoe  dUferent  officers  were  placed  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  prefects  of  the  East  exer 


powerand  anthoritv  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  empeior  in  hie  immediate  capital.  Strab. — 
Aiai. — MeL — 3faUe-Bruru — Heeren. — D^An- 
wOie.-^BeyLJ 

AsiosCampvs,  [or  Abx  a  Palus,  (*A«ca  X<i^*nr) 
a  tract  of  k>w  land  tlonff  the  Cayster,  not  &r 
fiom  BMMiat  Tmoloa.     There  ii  a  diversity  of 
o^iiuoo  amonc  critics  as  to  the  genuine  reading 
in  Homer,  (B.  11,  461.)  some  contending  for 
'AHm  h  xiu^MFi,  **  in  tbe  meadows  of  Asias  ;** 
othacB  fir  Am*^  h  XuftOwi,  "in  the  Asian  mee- 
dowi.'*    Those  who  follow  the  former  reading 
adopt  the  Lyifian  tradition,  and  trace  the  origin 
of  toe  name  Asia  to  Arias,  the  son  of  Cotye,  or 
of  Atjt.    Bat,  as  Hoyne  well  remarks,  the  lat- 
ter lestfing  is  more  poetical,  and  is  supported  by 
the  AMia  Prata^   and  Asia  Palua  of  Virni. 
iftyae,  B«c— B.  9,  461.— F5r^.  Cfeo.  1,  3»3. 
JSn.  7, 701.] 

AsMius,   a   mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
wtsch  the  river  Aons  Bows.    Ldv.  32,  c  5. 

As6pt»,  T.  a  river  of  Theswly,  frlling  into  the 
biy  of  MaKa  at  the  north  of  Theroiop^Ic. 

8nb.  8. ^IL  A  river  of  Boeotia,  [which  rises 

in  moont  Citberon,  separates  the  territories  of 
Pkitaa  and  Thebes,  and,  after  treverring  the 
whole  of  southern  BoMCiSy  empties  itself  into 
the  EnriMss  near  Oropns.  On  its  banks  the 
bsUle  of  Pbtca  was  fought,  479  B.C.  It  etiU 
lituas  the  name  of  Atopo,     Cram. — Htrodot. 

9, 43.— ara6. 9.— Pok*.  9, 4.] HI.  A  river 

oC  Asia,  flowing  into  tbe  Lycus  near  Laodicea. 
IV.  A  river  of  Peloponnesus,  [now  B<ui- 
ties,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Argolis, 
andempdes'mto  the  Corinthtacus  Sinus  below 
Sieyon.  Cmia.]— V.  Another  of  Maoedo- 
liL  ibwingnearHeraclea.     Strab. 

AsPcirDDs,  atown  ofPamphylia,  at  the  mouth 
ef  the  river  Eorymedon.  Cic.  in  Ver.  1,  c.  20. 
The  inhabitants  sacrificed  swine  to  Venus. 
^  AspLtpow,  [a  town  of  BoBotia,  twenty  stadia 
ftsB  Orebomenos  beyond  tbe  Melas.  its  name 
via  changed  to  Endinoa,  from  its  advantageous 
-*"     '^—      Cram.] 

a  town  of  [Phrygia  MKnor,  by  PHny 
ApoOooia.] 
AsTA,  adtv  in  Spain,  near  the  Betis. 
AsvritiA,  [Droperly  so  called,  a  province  of 
Aria,  bovadea,  aceoraing  to  Ptolemy,  on  the 
Mffth  by  part  of  Armeoia  and  mount 'Niphates, 
«A  the  east  by  a  part  of  Media  and  the  moun- 
tains Choatns  and  Zafnia^  on  the  aooth  by 
HnriBna,aad  en  the  west  by  Mesopotamia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  T^ris.    Its  ca- 
fital  was  Ninsnreh.    The  conntrj  was  very 
CiiriUul|  and  ahoiindihg  in  riven  tribntaiy 


tothsTigris.    ItbthiMigfattDOWBitsnaiBdtd 
Ashur,  tM  son  of  Shem ;  and  what  this  name 
has  in  common  with  that  of  Syria,  caused  it  to 
be  sometimes  transferred  to  tlie  Syrian  natitm, 
whose  origin  refen  to  Aram,  also  descended 
from  Shem.    The  name  <rf  JTimfMon,  whidi 
modem  geomphy  applies  to  Asiyria,  come# 
from  a  peopfe  who,  under  that  of  Caprunchi  vi 
Gordyni,  occupied  the  mountains  by  which  thtf 
country  is  covered  on  the  side  of  Armenia 
and  Atropatene.    Among  the  Jews,   Assyria 
was  the  name  of  a  particular  conqoerinff  nation^ 
while  among  the  Greeka  it  was  applied Indiscrt- 
nately  to  the  nations  who  ruled  on  tbe  Euphn- 
tes  and  Tigris  before  Cyrus.    The  Jewisn  ac- 
counts refer  to  Assvria  properiy  so  caDed,  and 
give  a  chronolo|ncal  histonr  of  the  umphe  be- 
tween B.  C.  800  and  700.  The  Grecian  anthora 
include,  under  the  desiffuation  of  Assyrian,  not 
only  the  rufinff  notion,  but  also  its  dependencies : 
whence  the  frequent  conAision  of  Syria  ana 
Aasyria.    Ass3riian  history,  accordhns  to  Gre- 
cian sources,  contains  nothing  more  tnan  mere 
traditiona  of  ancient  heroes  and  heronies,  who, 
in  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
once  founded  large  empires.    The  events  are 
not  chronologically  fsoertained,  but  there  are 
accounts,  in  the  spirit  of  the  east,  of  Ninus, 
SemiramJs,  Ninvas,   and  Sardanapalus.    Ac- 
cording to  Herocfotos  an  Assjrrian  empire  lasted 
520  years,  from  1237—717.    Heeren,-- D* An- 
ville, — OiauiSitrd. — Skyhn, — Berod, — Dioif^ 

— C^M.] 

AsTACfBNr,  a  people  of  India,  near  the  Indus. 
Strab.  15. 

AsTilcas,  I.  a  town  of  Bithynia  [in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Nioomedia,  on  the  Sinus  Astaoenus,]  buSt 
by  Astacus,  son  of  Neptune  and  Olbia,  or  rather 
l^  a  colony  from  Megara  and  Athens.  Lyri- 
machus  dutroycd  it,  and  carried  the  inhabMants 
to  the  town  of  Nicomedia,  which  was  then  ktetr 
built.  Pcnu,  5,  c  12.— iftricn.- 5»ro*.  17. 
IL  A  city  of  Acamania.    PHn,  5. 

AsTAPA,  a  town  of  Hispania  B«tica,  [no^ 
Bateporla-  Vieja.]    Liv.  38,  c.  20. 

AsTAPUs,  a  river  of  JEthiopia.  fidRng  into  the 
Nile.  [It  is  the  Abarvi  of  the  Abysunians^  the 
sources  of  which,  since  their  discovery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  centmy^have  been  mislak* 
en  lor  those  of  the  Nile.  (VuL  Bruet^a  Tra- 
vels,) Ptolen^  makes  the  Astapus  issue  from 
a  morass  or  lake  named  Coloft,  the  Bahr  Dam- 
freo,  into  which  the  Abtnrvi  poun  its  rivulet. 
D^AnviUe.] 

AsTER&sius,  I.  a  mountain  at  the  south  of 
Crete. II.  A  town  of  Arabia  PeKz. 

AsTREVs,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  [now  the 
VUtrUxa,  which  rises  in  the  roountsins  of  an- 
cient Orestis  and  Eordaea,  and  flows,  according 
to  iBKan,  between  Benhosa  and  Thessakmica. 
Cram.] 

AsTV,  a  Gheek  word  whlcl^si^^nifies  city,  ge- 
nerally applied  by  way  of  distinction,  to  Athcms, 
which  was  the  most  capital  city  of  Greece.  The 
word  urbs  is  applied  with  the  same  meaning  of 
superiority  to  Rome,  and  «eX<f  to  Alexanmria» 
the  capital  of  E^rpt,  as  also  to  Troy. 

AsT^A,  [an  island  and  river  of  I*afatm. 
(PHny, )  It  is,  however,  more  proper^  a^  lP*lfe* 
sola,  sititeted  at  the  mouth  oi  the  river  which 
Strabo  calls  Storas.  Festua  aays  U  was.  aome- 
times  eallQdStura  as  well  as  Astnra.  Itr 
'  81 
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Mii^lbrthapraLniiityof  Cieero^f  viDa,  where 
CiiOBi  and  Antium  could  be  dirtinguUhed.  It 
Wat  ihe  residence  at  one  tiine  of  Augustiu,  and 
«dflO  of  Tiberitu.  Cram\ 
^  AeruREs,  a  oeople  of  Hispenia  Tanacoiien- 
iis,  [who  aignalized  themaelves  by  their  reaist- 
ance  to  the  Romans.  Their  capital  was  Aatu- 
lica  Aocosta,  AMtorga ;  hence  AMtwriat,  D'An- 
viUe.] 

AsTTPAL^A,  one  of  the  Cjrclades,  between 
Cos  and  Thera,  called  after  Astyajpalsa,  the 
daughter  of  Phoenix,  and  mother  ot  Ancsus, 
by  Neptune.     Patu.  7,  c.  4.— Sfroft.  14. 

Atabyris,  a  mountain  in  Rhodes,  where  Ju- 
piter had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  snmamed 
Atabyria,    Strab,  14. 

Ataran*T£8,  a  people  of  Africa,  ten  da^rs* 
journey  from  the  Ganmantes.  There  was  in 
dieir  country  a  hill  of  salt,  with  a  fountain  of 
■weet  water  upon  it.    Berodot.  4  c  184. 

Atarbschis,  a  town  in  one  ot  the  islands  of 
the  Delta,  where  Venus  had  a  temple. 

Atarnea,  a  part  of  Mysia,  opposite  Lesbos, 
with  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mme  name.    PauM.  4^  c  36. 

Atella,  [a  town  of  the  Osci  in  Campania. 
The  earliest  scenic  representations  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  borrowed  finom  those  of  the  Atellani, 
and  were  called  Fabuls  Atellana.  From  these 
were  derived,  as  maxiv  think,  the  celebrated 
names  which  delighted  the  emperors  and  the 
people  after  the  Fabuls  Atellans  were  pro- 
scribed. On  thsir  first  representation  they  were 
received  with  such  fiivour,  that  the  actors  in 
them  were  allowed  privileges  refused  to  every 
other  class  of  histriones ;  and  the  first  youth  of 
Rome  were  often  among  the  performers.  Atel- 
la took  part  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Anni- 
bal's  expedition  against  Italy,  for  which  it  was 
reduced  to  a  prefecture ;  but  Ckero  speaks  of  it 
as  a  munidpium.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are 
said  to  be  stul  discernible  by  the  village  of  Sant 
Arpino^  near  Averse.  Lit,  23, 61 ;  and  36,  34. 
—CSc— iSrroft.] 

[Athamanes.  <<TheAthamaneswere  a  peo- 
ple of  Epirotic  origin.  Pliny,  however,  classes 
them  witn  the  ^f»/*Kynf  I'he  earliest  mention 
of  this  people  occurs  in  Diodorus,  who  mentions 
their  having  taken  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  in 
&vour  of  the  Athenians.  They  were  at  this 
time  apparently  of  little  importance  from  their 
numbers  or  territorial  extent ;  it  was  not  till 
many  years  after  that  they  acquired  greater 
power  and  influence,  as  it  would  seem  by  the 
subjugation  and  extirp«Uion  of  several  small 
The«alian  and  Epirotic  tribes,  such  as  the 
iEniaiieB,  the  iEtmces,  and  Perrhsbi;  they 
subsequently  appear  in  lustory  as  valuable  allies 
to  the  .£tolians,  and  formidable  enemies  to  the 
•Menicosof  MaoedoD.  little  further  is  known 
of  the  Athamanes;  and  Strabo,  who  hardly  con- 
sidered them  as  Greeks,  informs  us  that  they 
bad  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation  in  his  time. 
The  rude  habits  of  this  people  may  be  inferred 
from  a  custom  which^  we  are  assured  by  an  an- 
cient historian,  prevailed  among  them,  of  assign- 
ing to  their  females  the  active  labours  of  hus- 
bandrr.  while  the  males  were  chiefly  em|^yed 
in  tending  their  flocks.  Stephanus  reports  that 
seme  considered  them  to  be  lUvrians,  others 
TheasaKans.  The  four  principal  towns  of 
Athamania  were  Argitbea,  Tetr^ylia,  Hera- 
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cisa,  and  Theodoria,  mm  we  Immm  from 
his  account  of  the  nevolatioa,  bj  whic 
nander  was  replaced  on  the  throne.  T 
of  Athaoiania  which  wan  aitaated  r 
Achclous  was  called,  firom  that  circui 
Parachebitis.  It  was  annexed  to  The 
the  Romans,  a  drcumatance  which  gave 
to  Philip  of  Macedon."     Cram,.] 

Ath£:n£,  a  celebrated  city  of  Attica,  1 

about  1556  years  before  the  christian 

Cerops  and  an  Egyptian  colony.     It  wa 

Cecropia  from  iu  founder,  and  a/lerward 

ntt  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  had  obtai 

right  of  ^^R  it  a  name  in  preference  U 

tune.     [Vid.Mintrva.]     Itwasgovemei 

kings  in  the  following  cMtler : — after  a  n 

50  years,  Cecrops  was  succeeded  by  Ci 

who  began  to  reign  1506  B.  C.     Aniph 

1497;  Erichthomus,   1487;    Pandion, 

Erichtheus,  1397;  Cecaope  Sd,  1347;  Pi 

9d,  1307;  iEgeua,  U83;  Theseus,  1335 

nestheus.  13(B;  Demophoon,  1X83;  Ox 

1149;    Aphides,     1137;    Thynuetea, 

Melanthus,    1138;   and    Codras,    1091, 

was  killed  after  a  reign  of  21  years.   ['<W( 

little  or   no  information    respecting   the 

of  Athens  under  its  earliMt  kings;  it  i 

nerally  supposed,  however,   that  oven  ai 

as  the  time  of  Theseus  the  town  was  a 

entirelv  confined  to  the  acrt^Mlis  and  the  ac 

ing  hill  of  Mars.    Subsequently  to  the  T 

war,  it  appears  to  have  increased  consider 

both  in  population  and  extent,  since  Homo 

plies  to  It  the  epithets  of  A^Hfitms  and  t 

Y9io{,    These  improvements  continued  prol 

during  the  reign  of  Pisistiatus ;  and  as  it 

able  to  stand  a  siege  ajgainst  the  Laoedsn 

ans  under  his  son  Ebppias,  it  must  cvidc 

have  possessed  walls  and  fortifications  of  e 

dent  height  and  strength  to  ensure  its  sa 

The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  subseqi 

irruption  of  Mardonius,  cflTected  the  entire 

strudion  of  the  ancient  city,  and  reduced 

a  heap  of  ruins ;  with  the  exception  on] 

such  temples  and  Imildingsas  were  enal 

from  the  solidity  of  their  materials,  to  resist 

action  of  fire  and   the    work  of^  demolil 

When,  however,  the  battles  of  Sabmis,  '. 

tea,  and  Mycale  had  averted  all  danger  of 

vasion,  Athens^  restored  to  peace  and  secui 

soon  rose  from  its  state  of  ruin  and  desolat 

Andj  having  been  furnished  by  the  pruc 

foresight  and  energetic  conduct  of  Themi 

des  with  the  militai^  works  requisite  for  its 

fence,  it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  ad 

nistrations  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  to  the  hi 

est  pitch  of  beauty,  magnificence,  and  stren^ 

The  former  h  known  to  have  erected  the  tem 

of  Theseus,  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  the  St 

and  Gymnasium,  and  also  to  have  embellisi 

the  Academy,  the  Agora,  and otherparts  oTi 

dtyat  his  own  expense.    Pericles  complel 

the  fortifications  which  had  been  left  in  an  i 

finished  state  by  Themistocles  and  Cimon ; 

likewise  rebuilt  several  edifices  destroyed  by  t 

Persians^  and  to  him  his  country  wss  indebt 

for  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  the  Fartheoon,  a 

the    PropyuBS.  the   most   magnifi»iit   but 

ings,  not  of  Athens  only,  but  of  the  wor 

U  was  in   the  time  of  Pericles  that  Atbe 

attained  the  summit  of  its  beauty  and  prospc 

ty,  both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  repu 
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%i  abd  the  «xtait  mad  magnificence  of  the  at- 
tMlaccnral  deoofatioiia  with  which  the  capital  was 
•domed.  Atthiapeiiodtbewhole  of  Athens,  with 
ilsllifee  ports  of  Peinenfl,  Monjchia,  and  Phale- 
Tvm,  eonaected  hy  means  of  the  celebrated  long 
walls,  fimned  one  gfeat  dtf  enclosed  within  a 
WHt  peribohis  of  roaasire  fortifications.  The 
whofe  of  this  cfacamliBfeucc,  as  we  collect  fimn 
Ttnicyifidesi  was  not  less  tkui  174  stadia.  Of 
these,  forty-three  most  be  allotted  to  the  cimdt 
of  the  citj  itaeif  ;  the  loos  walls  taken  together 
anpplj  aeventj-the,  and  the  remaining  fifty-six 
iahed  br  the  peribolos  of  the  wree  har> 
Xenophon  reports  that  A^Mins  con- 
BMre  than  10,000  hooses,  which,  at 
the  rale  of  twelve  persons  to  a  hoose,  wonld 
Ave  19(1,000  iot  the  popolation  of  the  city. 
From  tfaa  researches  of  Col.  Leake  and  Mr. 
riawkinB,  it  appeare  that  the  former  city  oon- 
aideaUy  ezoeededin  extent  the  modem  Athens, 
•ad  tboogh  fittla  remains  of  the  ancient  works 
to  afiird  certain  endence  of  their  drcamference, 
it  is  evident  firora  the  measurement  fhmiriied  by 
ThiKydidcs,  that  they  must  have  extended  con- 
sidemfaly  b^ond  tbe  preaeot  line  of  wall,  espe- 
cially towafda  the  north.  Col.  Leake  is  of 
tfunoa  that  on  this  side  the  extremity  of  the 
city  reached  to  the  foot  of  momit  Anohesmns, 
aiml  tiMt  to  the  westward  its  walls  followed  the 
snail  bniek  which  terminates  in  the  marriiy 
freond  of  the  Academy,  until  th^  met  tfaie 
paint  wbeita  aome  of  tlie  andent  mnndations 
an  sliU  to  be  seen  near  the  gate  Dipylom; 
wUe  ta  the  eastwaid  they  approached  ooae  to 
the  llisam,  a  little  below  the  present  choreh  of 
the  MoUf^Uadu,  cr  coofoaeon.  The  same  an- 
tiquary aeti  mates  the  apace  comprehended  vrith- 
in  the  waUs  of  Athens,  the  kmgomtnal  encb- 
svre,  and  tbejpaabolaa  of  the  ports,  to  be  more 
than  Mxteen  Encliah  miles,  without  reckoning 
the  aiaooaitiea  of  tlie  coast  and  the  ramparts; 
but  if  theae  an  taken  into  the  aceoont,  it  could 
not  have  baea  less  than  nineteen  milBs.  We 
kaaw  firom  ancient  writem  that  the  extent  of 
Athens  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Roma  with- 
in the  vtaUa  of  Servios.  Plutarch  compares  it 
ako  with  that  of  SyrM»ae,  which  Stnlbo  eaU- 
at  180  stadia,  or  upffards  of  twenty-two 
The  number  of  gates  belonjging  to  ancient 
is  uncertain ;  but  the  existence  a£  nine 
been  aacerttined,  by  ciaasical  writers.  The 
aes  of  these  are  Dipylum,  (alao  called  Theia- 
miM,  Sacbm,  and  peraaps  CnuMicjB,^  Dk>me- 

MM  DlOCHAEia,  MSLITIDBS.  PmAlClB,  AdUBNI- 
em,  iTONIii,  HlFPADBS,  HbBI  JC.  TheDlFTLOM, 

aa  we  learn  from  Livy,  was  the  widest,  and  lad  di- 

ractly  to  the  Forum.     Without  the  waUs,  there 

was  a  path  from  the  Dipylum  tothe  Academy,  a 

*fistair.if  of  nearly  one  mile.    It  was  also  calhad 

Tbnaaiaii,  and^leemed  sacred  from  its  lying  in 

the  Aertion  of  the  Thriaaian  phun  and  Eleusis. 

Tbaee  are  atlll  sometraceaof  the  Dipylum  on  the 

aortb-wast  side  of  the  acropalis.    The  Diom  bijb 

ware  probably  so  caHed  tram  Diomeia,  one  of 

tbe  Attic  denu,  and  aituated  to  the  north-east  of 

AtlieDa;  the  DiooMfan  gate  must  therefore  have 

beanoothisaideofthetown.    The  gate  of  Dio- 

eBABXs  was  opimatie  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ly- 

ccom,  and  near  the  fbuntaiB  of  Panops.    The 

Mefitensian  ffate  was  to  the  soutb,  (owsTda  the 

^ea  and  Phaferom.     Near  it  was  the  monument 

of  Cimoo  and  the  tomb  of  Thucydides.  Theraare 
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some  remains  of  this  gate,  as  w^  as  of  the  Pitan 
ctt,  which  led,  as  the  name  sufficiently  implies,  to 
the  Pirsus.  The  Acrasnics  doubUMs  were  sd 
named  from  Achami^  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Attic  demi,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  in  that  direction.  The  Itokiak  gate^  men- 
tioned in  the  Diafoeoe  of  Axiochus,  ie  placed 
by  Col.  Leake  about  halfway  between  the  Ilbsns 
and  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Museiom  ;  it  aeeoM 
to  have  been  on  the  road  to  Phalerum.  The 
gate  called  Hippadbs  is  conjectured  by  the 
same  antiquary  to  have  stood  between  Dipy- 
lum and  the  Piraics.  Plutarch  is  the  only  wri- 
ter who  mentions  it ;  he  states  that  the  tombs  of 
the  family  of  the  orator  Hyperides  were  situated 
in  its  vicinity.  The  Herix  was  so  called  from  its 
betn^  usual  to  convey  corpses  through  it  to  the 
borymg-ground.  Its  precise  situation  cannot 
now  be  discovered,  since,  as  CoL  Leake  observes, 
'  Athens  vras  on  every  side  surrounded  with  an 
immense  cemetery,  there  bring  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  sepukhres  on  the  north-west  and 
north  from  tne  northern  fong  wall  to  mount 
Anchesmus;  and  there  werel>uiying.grounda 
also  on  the  outside  of  the  southern  loi^  wall.* 
Paasanlas  begins  his  description  of  Athens 
apparently  ftom  the  Pciraic  gate.  On  enteriiijg 
the  city,  the  first  buildiDg  wmch  he  notices  is 
the  PoMPBruftr,  so  called  nrom  its  containing  the 
sacred  vessels  (m/ivfia)  used  in  certain  proces- 
sions, 9ome  of  which  were  annual,  while  othcm 
occurred  less  frequently.  These  veaseK  ^g^' 
thcr  with  the  Persian  spoils,  were  estimated,  as 
we  know  from  Thucydides,  in  the  beginning  of 
thePeloponnesianwar,  atSOOtalenta.  Near  this 
was  a  temple  of  Ceres,  containing  atatues  of  that 
goddeaB)Of  Proserpine,  and  of  Inaehus,  by  Praxi- 
teles. jPausanias  next  visits  the  Cbramicus, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  im- 
mntant  parts  of  thecity.  Its  name  was deriired 
nom  the  hero  Ceramua,  or  perhaps  from  some  pot- 
teries which  were  fbrmeny  situated  thero.  It 
indnded  probably  the  Agora,  the  Stoa  Bastleios, 
and  the  Pcedle,  as  well  as  variooa  other  temples 
and  public  buildingB.  Antiquaries  are  not  d»- 
cidea  as  to  the  general  extent  and  direction  of 
this  part  of  the  ancient  city,  since  scarcdl^  any 
trace  remains  <^  its  monuments  and  edmoes ; 
but  we  may  eertainly  conclude,  from  their  re- 
searches and  obaervations,  that  it  lay  entirely  on 
the  south  side  of  the  acropofis;  in  this  direction 
it  must  have  been  limited  by  the  city  walla, 
which,  aa  we  know,  came  dose  to  the  fountain 
Calfirhoe  or  Enneacrounoe.  The  breadth  of 
the  Ceramicus,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  be- 
ing thus  confined  on  one  side  by  the  walls  of  the 
dtv,  and  on  the  other  by  the  boiklings  immedi- 
atrly  under  the  acropolis,  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded one  half  of  its  length.  It  was  divided 
into  the  outer  and  inner  Ceraraicns.  The  for- 
mer was  without  the  walla,  and  contained  the 
tombs  of  those  who  bad  faHen  in  battle,  and 
were  buried  at  the  nublic  expense.  FrcMn  Plu- 
tarch it  app^uv  tnat  the  communication  from 
the  one  Ceramirua  to  the  other  was  by  the  gate 
Dipylum.  Philostratus,  however,  si>eaks  ofthe 
Ceramic  entrance ;  and  though  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  he  alludes  to  the  Uipyhini,  1  would 
not  lo<ik  upon  this  an  certain.  w"e  shall  now 
give  some  account  of  the  building^  of  the  inner 
Oemruic,  reserving  the  outer  portion  for  our  de- 
acription  of  tho  suburbs  of  the  dty.  The  fijst 
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•dldoe  mmlioBed  ht  PaunniM  10  the  Stoa 
Basileios,  80  caUedbecauM  thearchon  Baai- 
lens  held  his  court  there.     There  is  here  a 
picture  repreeenting  the  achievemenU  of  the 
Athenian  cavalry  eent  to  aaelBt  the  Laced»- 
moniane  at  the  battle  of  Maptinea.    Thia  paint- 
ing was  by  the  celebrated  EuphraiMor.    The  por- 
tia>  here  described  by  Pausaniaa  sa  probably  that 
which  HarpocratioQ  calk  the  Stoa  of  Jupiter 
BUutherius,  since  Pausanias  himself  piaoes  a 
statue  of  this  flod  in  the  tmmgcBate  vicinity. 
He  next  menSons  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Pa- 
trotts,  in  which  was  a  statue  by  Euphxanor, 
two  other    statues  by  Leochares,  and  Cala- 
mis  adorned  the  front :  this  latter  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Apdlo  AJexioaois,  as  havmg  put 
an  end  to  the  pestilence  which  caused  mok  a 
dreadful  mortality  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.    The  Metrocm  was  a  tunple  consecrated 
to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  wiuise  statue  was 
the  work  of  Phidias.    Heve  the  archives  of  the 
state  were  deposited ;  it  served  also  as  a  tribunal 
for  the  archon  cponymus.    Adjacent  to  the  Mo- 
troum  was  the  senate-house  (/3o«X<vnjM«v)  of  the 
Five  hundred  who  formed  the  annual  council  of 
the  state.    It  contained  statues  <^  JufHter  Coun- 
sellor, (^vWoc,)  of  ApoUo,  Kod  the  Athenian 
demos.    Close  to    the  oouocil-haU  stood  the 
Tholus,  where  the  Prytanes  held  their  feasts 
and  sacrifices;  this  building  was   also  called 
Scias.    Somewhat  above  were  the  statues  of 
the  eponymi,  or  heroes  who  gave  their  names  to 
the  Athenian  tribes ;  also  statues  of  Amphia- 
xaus,   Lycurgus  the  orator,  and  Demosthenes. 
Kear  the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Mars,  having 
several  statues  within,  and  around  it  those  of 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  Pindar,  who  was  thus 
honoured  for  the  praise  he  bestowed  on  the 
Athenians.    Near  these  stood  the  lignras  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.    AU  the  statues 
here  mentioned  were  carried  awav  as  spoils  by 
Xerxes,  when  be  possessed  bimseff  of  Athens, 
but  they  were  afterwards  restored  by  Antiochus. 
Above  the  Stoa  Baaileioa,  Pausanias  notices 
a  temple  of  Vulcan,  containing  statues  of  that 
god  and  of  Bdinerva,  also  the  temple  of  Venue 
Umnia,  with  a  atatue  of  the  goddeaa  in  Parian 
marble,  the  work  of  Phidiaa.    Theae  buikiinga 
stood  probably  towarda  the  western  end  of  the 
ridge  of  Areopagus.  The  Stoa  Pcbcilb  waa  ao 
called  from  the  celebrated  paintinga  it  contained ; 
ita  more  ancient  name  ia  aaid  however  to  have 
been  Peisianactiua.  The  pictures  were  by  Polyg- 
notus,  Micon,  and  Pamphilus^  the  most  fiimous 
among  the  Grecian  painters,  and  represented  the 
battles  of  Tbeseus  against  the  Amazons,  and 
that  of  Marathon  and  other  aduevements  of 
the  Atheniana    Here  were  suspended  also  the 
shieMs  of  the  Scionsans  of  Thrace,  and  those  of 
the  Liacedsmonians,  taken  in  the  isle  of  Sphac- 
teria.    It  was  in   this  portioo  that  2ieno  first 
opened  hi«  achool,  which  (bom  thence  derived 
the  name  of  Stoic     No  less  than  1500  citiaens 
of  Athens  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  tlie 
thirty  tyrants  m  the  Pcedle.    Col.  liake  sup- 
pose that  some  walk  which  are  sUU  to  be  seen 
aj  the  chnich  of  Panaghia  Fananmcni  are 
tfe  "f»"»f  f  this  celebrated  portico.    Near 
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ooDchide  ako  fliai  this  braisA  figute  stodd  Ifl  (Iif 
ancient  Aooaa,  which  is  kaewn  tmm  variove 
passages  in  rtaasical  writera  to  have  fimned  part 
of  the  Ceramkua.    Xenophon  alao  iafenns  vm, 
that  at  certain  fiativala  it  was  cnstomafy  for  the 
Imights  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agoia  on 
honeback,  beginning  from  the  Hermesi  and,  as 
they  pMsed,  to  pay  homage  to  the  temples  ani 
statues  aromid  it    The  Agora  was  aflerwafdi 
TCSMfed  to  another  part  of  the  town,  which  for- 
mally belenged,  acicofding  to  Strabo^  !•  tbe  de* 
mns  of  Eretna,  and  where  it  still  continued  t<r 
be  lield  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.    Mr.  Haw- 
kins conceives  that  this  ehaB|^  took  place  sab- 
sequentlv  to  the  siege  of  the  oty  by  Sylla,  sinos^ 
after  'the  Ceramictts  had  been  poUufted  widi 
thebkMxi  of  so  many  dtixens,  the  Agora  ffia 
removed  to  a  part  or  the  city  which  was  at  this 
period  in  every  respect  move  central  and  ooove' 
nient  for  it,  and  wnare  it  is  lemarkafale  that  the 
market  of  the  modem  Atheniane  atill  contiiuMS 
to  be  held  at  the  preeent  day.'    CoL  Leake  aleo 
observes,  *  that  as  the  city  stretched  loaad  the 
acropolia^  the  Agitia  became  eiUarged  in  the 
same  direction,  until  at  length  the  best  inhabit- 
ed part  of  the  city,  being  on  the  north  side  of 
tlie  acropoliS)  the  old  Agora  having  been  defiled 
by  the  massacre  of  Sylte,  and  iU  buildings  foB- 
ing  into  decay,  the  Agon,  became  fixed,  abo«l 
the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  situatioa  wheea 
we  DOW  see  the  portal  of  that  Agora.'     Thene 
was   a  street   uned   vrith  Mercvriee  ha  the 
Agora,    which    conununioated    between    the 
Stoa  Barikioe  and  the  Posdle.    The  MasM 
Stoa  was  a  range  of  porticoes  extending  firam 
the  Peiraic  gate  to  the  Poeeik.    Behind  it  mm 
the  hill  called  Coloxus  Aqobsus,  where  Me- 
ton  erected  a  table  for  aatronomioal  purpoess. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  the  resort  of  bbomf% 
who  came  there  to  be  hired.    We  bear  aleo  ef 
an  altar  consecrated  to  the  twelve  gods  in  Che 
Agora.    The  Lbocoricv,  which  |pn>bably  no 
longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  since  he 
has  omitted  all  mention  of  it,  stood  also  in  the 
CeiamicuB.    It  was  a  monument  in  honour  of 
the  daoghtera  of  Leos»  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves m>  their  countir.    Near  this  spot  Hip- 
parehus  wasslain  by  Harmodius  and  Anstogiton. 
The  Ceramicus  contained  also  the  Aguppei- 
um  or  theatre  of  Agrippa,  and  the  Palaatra  of 
Taureas.    The  Sto«  of  the  Thractane  and  of 
Attains  vrere  hkevrise  in   the  same  quarter. 
The  Agora  was  divided  into  sections,  distin- 
guishMl  from  each  other  by  the  names  of  ths 
several  articles  exhiluted  for  sale.    One  quarter 
was  called  Cydos,  where  slaves  were  bought, 
and  also  fish,  meat,  and  other  proviabns.     We 
hear  of  the  ^^miuum  dyopa  where  they  sold  wo- 
men's apparel,  the  Ix^isnmXU  iy^fd,  or  fish-mar- 
ket, the  lfLart6it^tf  Ayo^  dotbes-market,  alao 
timAym^  '  Afyrf#»,  ecflr,  Kif^Awmw;  in  the  Ut- 
ter atolea  gnoda  were  <hapoaed  of.    A  peculiar 
atand  was  allotted  to  each  vender,  which  he  was 
not  allowed  to  change.    In  the  Ceramicus  was 
the  oomoMo  haU  of  the  mechanics  of  Athens. 
This  quarter  was  also  much  fliequented  b^  cour- 
tesans. In  the  New  Agora  Pauaaniaa  notices  the 
altar  of  Pity,  wonhroped  by  the  Athenia^ 
alene.    Not  for  6um  thence  was  the  Gyinnaai- 
um,  called  PtelenMram,  finxn  ita  founder  Pt«^ 
my,  aon  of  Juba  the  Libyan.    Cioero  apeaks  of 
another  Qymnarium  also  named  Ptolemmn^ 
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%tteb  k  wmtmtA  to  have  been  cetabfiAed  bj 
Plabn^  PmUdAl^Q*.  Veer  it  wm  the  cele- 
bniied  temple  of  Thaeeiie,  erected  to  that  hero 
^bertlMbi^tleof  Man&tbon.  Thb  noble  slruc- 
tnre,  whidi  has  suflfeied  but  little  from  the  in- 
jiifiee  of  time,  has  beeo  oooferted  into  a  Chrie- 
tiao  chavch.  It  ie  Ibrmed  entirely  of  Penteiic 
■mUe,  and  ■Unda  upon  an  artificial  foandation 
frffmedoflarfe  qnadiangolarblocka  of  limeetone. 
PiMiMuaa  next  paaees  on  to  the  Anaceium, 
or  tem^  of  the  Dioecuri,  a  baildinff  of  great 
antiqai^.  and  containing  painttnge  of  Polygno- 
toe  and  Miooo.  The  name  of  Anacdnm  wae 
derived  from  thai  of  'Avmts,  vpnXiod  bj  the 
Athenians  to  Castor  and  PoUnx.  Abore 
the  Anaoeium,  which,  from  the  pisiagei  le- 
iotved  to,  most  Uve  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
MiropoGsi  was  the  sacred  eKlosure  of  Aq« 
Ljir«D9,  bj  which  Uie  Persians  ascended  to  the 
citaJef,  •nd  scaled  its  ramparts.  Near  thu  si>ot 
was  aitoat^-d  tbo  PRTTAMfiiou^  where  the  writ- 
ten laws  of  Solon  were  deposited.  Here  were 
•erenl  sCatoes,  among  others  that  of  Testa,  be- 
fim  whkh  a  Uonp  was  kept  constantly  burning. 
There  were  also  the  statues  of  Qood  Fortone, 
of  Miltiades,  and  of  Themistocles.  Pansanias 
then  procaeds  to  Dotaee  the  temple  of  Seiapis, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  intfodnoed  among  the  Atbe- 
aka  deities.  Some  temains  of  this  building 
are  mppnaed  to  exist  near  the  ehnrch  of  Pa- 
itagkia  VtoMtikL  Not  £tf  from  it  was  anotlier 
temple,  cooeocrated  to Locina.  Henext points 
snt  S(*.eral  bolkfinfs  erected  in  thb  part  of  the 
city  bv  EUdiian,  which  from  that  drcnmstanoe, 
as  we  learn  by  an  insciiptaon,  wasaometimesca]]- 
ed  Hadkianopolis.  TbeOLYMpBXOM  wasoneof 
the  most  anrient  of  the  saned  edifices  of  Athens, 
snce  it  is  said  to  have  been  originally  fiHmded  by 
DeocsRon.  A  mote  magnifirontstroctare  was  af- 
terwards raised  by  Pisistiatas  on  the  ate  of  the 
eld  binkfing,  but  he  did  not  five  to  acenmpKsh 
his  undertaking;  and  daring  the  namerons 
wars  in  which  toe  Athenians  were  afterwards 
engaged,  it  remained  in  a  ne^^ected  state.  In 
the  rei^  of  Ansrastos  it  is  said  that  the  diffe- 
iCBt  kings  in  aimance  with  that  emperor  had 
jointly  undertaken  to  complete  the  unfinished 
stmctore  of  the  Olympeium.  Bat  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  net  mially  terminated  until  the 
thne  of  Hadrian^  who,  as  we  learn  from  Spar- 
HaaoB,  was  preeent  at  the  dedication.  The 
whole  pcanboiiia  was  four  stadia  in  ctreuit, 
and  was  crowded  with  statnos  of  Hadrian, 
each  of  the  Greckn  cities  having  sappUed  one ; 
but  the  Athesdans  surpassod  all  m  the  yerv  re- 
markable Colossus  thrjr  had  raised  behind  the 
temple.  In  the  periboTos  were  several  antiqoi- 
lies,  such  as  a  Jupiter  in  brasi^  the  temple  of 
Satora  and  Rhea,  the  temenus  of  Olympia,  and 
the  chasm  throagh  which  the  waters  of  Deuca- 
Ji(»x's  flood  are  said  to  have  retired.  To  Deu- 
cifion  is  attributed  the  moit  ancient  temple  of 
Jupiter  Oijmpios;  and  his  tomb  was  shewn 
not  lar  from  the  pieeeat  building.  Hadrian 
also  nr^l*««***^  Athens  with  other  edifices} 
■aoMly,  a  temple  of  Juno,  another  of  Jupiter 
PsnbeUemos,  and  a  temple  common  to  all  the 
cods.  But  the  moat  remarkable  of  thtee  was  a 
hwiMrPg  in  which  were  190  columns  of  Phry- 
gian marblo.  There  was  abo  a  gymnasium 
oeded  by  that  emperor,  in  which  were  to  be 
100  cohnniio  of  African  marble.    The  site 


of  tlds  building  is  now  occmned  probal^  by 
the  church  otPanaghfa  Chrgopiko.  From 
the  PryUneiam  a  street  led  towards  the  Olym* 
peium  after  divennng  to  the  west  of  that 
edifice  {  it  was  caUed  the  Street  of  the  Tri- 
pods, from  the  drcumstanoe  of  its  being  lined 
with  small  temples,  where  prize  tripods  wero 
usually  deposited :  of  this  descriptioa  was  the 
beautiful  uttle  choragie  monument  of  Lysi- 
cnttes,  vulgarly  called  XbA  Lantern  of  Deowsthe- 
nes,  which  sorves  as  an  excellent  illustration  of 
this  passage  of  Pausaoias^  and  points  out  ac- 
curately the  site  and  direction  of  the  street  to 
which  he  reftm.  One  of  the  temples  contained 
a  satyr,  which  was  regarded  by  Praxitdea  him* 
self  as  nis  c^f  cTotters.  Near  this  quarter  was 
the  Lbnjbom,  a  most  ancient  sanctuary  of  Bao- 
chua,  and  probably  the  same  to  which  Thucy- 
dides  alludes  as  tlie  temple  of  that  god  in  Lim- 
nis.  Near  the  Lennum  stood  the  celebrated  Dio- 
nydae  theatre^  in  which,  as  we  learn  from  Paa- 
sanias^  were  many  statoes  of  tragic  and  conuc 
poets;  among  the  latter,  Menander  is  the  most 
celebnted.  Here  were  also  the  efSgies  of  Uie 
fiimous  tragic  writers  Euripides,  Sophocles^  and 
JEschylus ;  that  of  the  latter  was  done  long 
after  Ins  dMth.  In  this  theatre,  which,  accorf 
ing  to  Dicsarchos,  was  the  most  beautifiil  in 
CTMteoce,  dramatk  contests  ware  decided.  From 
Plato  we  may  collect  that  it  wascapable  of  con- 
taining 30,000  spectators.  The  situation  of  the 
Dionysiae  theatre  is  a  disputed  point  among  the 
writers  on  Athenian  topography ;  but  CoL 
Leaka  I  think,  has  satisfiMrtorily  proved  that  it 
must  have  stood  near  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  acropolis.  Like  the  other  theatres  of  Greece^ 
its  extremities  were  supported  by  solid  piers  of 
masonry,  while  the  midak  of  it  was  excavated 
on  the  side  of  the  hiH  Not  &r  from  thence 
was  the  Opeicm  of  Perkle&  said  to  have  been 
constaructed  in  imitatkn  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes. 
Plutarch  infiirms  us  it  was  richly  decorated  with 
cdumns,  which  terminated  in  a  point  Xeno- 
phon  states,  that  during  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty  the  Odeium  was  generally  occupied  by 
their  satellites.  It  was  afterwards  set  on  fiio 
by  Aristion,  geneiil  of  Mithridatea  who  do- 
fended  Athens  against  SyUa.  We  leara  how- 
ever from  Vitruviu%  and  an  inscription  cited  by 
CoL  Leaka  that  the  building  was  afterwards  re- 
Btoredi^the  expense  of  Ariobaixanes,  king  of 
Cappadoda.  No  vestiges  have  yet  been  clia- 
oovered  which- can  be  ascribed  to  this  building 
nor  are  there  anpr  remains  o(  the  Len«um  and 
the  temples  which  it  once  enclosed  ;  but  thk 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  evident  aceumuin* 
tSon  of  soil  whkh  has  taken  place  under  thk  end 
of  the  acropolk  The  Cecropkn  citadel,  winch 
forms  so  coospkuousafeatun  in  the  topography 
of  Athens,  was  situated  on  an  elevated  rock,  ab- 
ruptly tenmnating  in  precipices  on  every  side, 
with  theexcepUon  of  its  western  en|),from  whence 
it  was  alone  accessible.  Here  stood  the  magni- 
ficent Proptljsa  of  the  acropoliii  erected  by  Fo- 
ricks,  which,  though  intended  only  as  an  ap- 
proach to  the  Vartheoon,  were  sup|>»6ed  to  rival 
that  edifice  in  beauty  and  dimensions.  Thk 
work  was  probably  designed  as  well  for  the  pof- 
Dosea  of  security  and  defence  as  that  of  orna- 
ment from  the  massive  solidity  of  its  constroo- 
tion  The  whok  waa  of  PenlcUo  marbUyand, 
l2?Pausanka  informs  «l  the«zeof  the  bkeka 
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•Ufpttised  all  that  be  had  ever  Men.    It  conn^- 
ed  of  a  great  vestibule,  with  a  front  of  six  Doric 
ooloiDDs  i  behind  which  was  another,  supported 
by  as  many  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order ;  these 
formed  the  approach  to  the  five  gates  or  entran- 
ces to  the  citadel.  On  each  side  were  two  wings 
projecting  from  the  great   central  colonnaife, 
and  presenting  a  wall  amply  adorned  with  a 
fiiexe  of  triglyphs.    This  great  structure  is  said 
to  have  been  five  years  in  progress,  and  to  have 
cost  9000  talents.    Pansanias  informs  us  that  the 
Piopyl»i   were   ornamented   with  equestrian 
statues.    On  the  riffht  stood  a  temple  of  Victo- 
ry Apteros.    On  the  left  a  building;  containing 
several  paintings  representing  difierent  events 
which  occurred  at  the  siege  ofTroy.    Near  the 
entrance  to  the  acropolis  were  the  statues  of 
Mercury  Propyleus,  and  the  three  Graces,  said 
to  be  tfaie  work  of  Socrates.    The  Parthenon, 
or  temple  of  Minerva,  was  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  acropolis,  being  far  elevated  above 
tlie  Propylca  and  the  surrounding  edifices.    It 
occupiad  apparently  the  site  of  an  older  temple 
caUod  Hecatompedon,  also  dedicated  to  Miner- 
va, and  which  luid  been  destroyed  in  the  Persian 
invasion.    In  beauty  and  erandeur  it  surpassed 
aU  other  buildings  of  the  und,  and  was  con- 
Btmcted  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble.    The  ar- 
chitect was  Ictinus.    These  who  have  studied 
its  dimensbns  inform  us  that  it  consisted  of  a 
cell,  surrounded  with  a  peristyle,  having  eight 
Doric  columns  in  the  two  fronts,  and  seventeen 
in  the  sides.     These  were  six  feet  two  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  thirty-four  feet  in 
height,  standing  upon  a  pavement,  to  which 
there  was  an  ascent  of  three  steps,  the  total 
elevation  of  the  temple  being  65  rect  from  the 
sround ;  the  length  was  32^  and  the  breadth 
103  feet.    It  was  also  enriched  both  within  and 
without  with  matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first 
sculptors  of  Greece.    We  learn  from  Pausanias, 
that  those  which  decorated  the  pediment  in  front 
related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  those  be- 
hind to  the  contest  between  the  goddess  and 
Neptune  for  Attica.    The  statue  of  Minerva 
was  of  ivory  and  sold.    On  the  summit  of  the 
helmet  was  placed  a  sphinx,  with  griffins  on 
each  of  tlie  sides.     The  statue  itself  was  erect, 
and  clothed  in  a  robe  reaching  to  the  fiset.    On 
the  breast  was  a  head  of  Medusa  wrought  in 
ivory,  and  a  figure  of  Victc^ry  about  four  cubits 
high.     She  held  a  spear  in  her  hand,  and  a 
shield  lajT  at  her  foet;  near  the  spear  was  a  ser- 
pent, which  Ynight  be  supposed  to  represent  that 
of  Erichthonius.    According  to  Pliny  the  figure 
was  twenty«ix  cubits  high.    The  whole  was 
executed  by  Phidias,  who  had  further  contrived 
that  the  gold  with  which  the  statue  was  en- 
crusted might  be  removed  at  pleasure.    The 
sculpture  on  the  pedestal  represented  Uie  biith 
of  Pandora.    Pausanias  also  notices  the  statues 
of  Iphicrates,  Pericles,  and  his  fiither  Xantip- 
pus,  Anacroon,  and  a  brasen  Apollo,  by  Phidi- 
•■•     On  the  southern  wall  were  sculptured  the 
warof  ttioffiante  who  inhabited  Pallene.  and 
the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons  •  also 
that  of  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Qauls 
in  Myswh,  presented  by  Attains.    HereWas 
Btoipmethe  statoeof  Olympiodorus,  whof^ 
^  {t^Tn    ^~°J  ^  Micedoniin  yokTin 
^.K^JIS^*"^?-    On  the  northWddS 
of  the  aoopohs  stood  the   Erbchthjsium,  w 
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temple  of  Erechtheus,  a  building  of  great  fti}« 
ti^uily,  since  it  is  alluded  to  bv  Homer,  and  ad^ 
jouiing  it  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Poiias, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  whose  statue  ia 
said  to  have  been  a  common  offering  of  the  demi 
before  they  were  collected  into  one  UM^tropc^s 
by  Theseus.     The  lamp  which  was  suspended 
in  the  sanctuary  was  never  sufiered  to  be  ex- 
tinguished.   Another  part  of  this  compound 
bunding  was  the  Pandrosium.  or  chapeL  sacred 
to  Pandrosus,  one  of  the  daughters  ot  Cecrops. 
The  Erechtheium  contained  the  olive  tree,  and 
the  well  of  salt  water,  produced  by  Minerva 
and  Neptune  during  their  contest  for  Attica, 
also  the  serpent  of  Erichthonius.    In  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Polias  was  a  wooden  Henncs, 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Cecrops,  a  chair, 
made  by    Dasdalus,  and   some   spoils  of  the 
Medcs,  such  as  the  diver-footed  seat  of  Xerxes^ 
the  sword  of  Mardonius,  and  the  breastplate  of 
Masistius.     Cecrops  was  said  to  have   been 
buried  in  the  acropolis ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
chapel  was  consecrated  to  him  under  the  name 
of  Cecropicm.    We  are  informed  by  Xeno- 
phon  that  the  temple  of  Minerva  was  burnt  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  the   Peloponneeian 
war,  but  it  is  not  known  by  whom  it  was  subee- 
quently  restored.    The  whole  of  the  acropoUe 
was  surrounded  by  walls  raised  on  the  natural 
rock,  of  which  the  entire  bill  is  composed.     The 
most  ancient  part  of  these  fortifications   was 
constructed  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pclassi,  who,  in 
the  course  of  their  migrations,  settl^  in  Ajtica» 
and,  being  probably  skilled  in  works  of  this  na- 
ture, were  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
erection  of  these  walls.    Pausanias  mentions 
the  names  of  A^rolas  and  Hyperbius  as  being 
probably  the  chiefo  of  the  colony.    The  ram- 
part raised  by  this  people  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  Athens  under  the  name  of  Pe- 
LASGicuM,   which  included  also  a  portion  oT 
ground  below  the  waU  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks 
of  the  acropolis.     This  had  been  allotted  to  the 
Pelasci  whilst  they  resided  at  Athens,  and,  on 
their  departure,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  inhabited 
or  cultivated.    It  was  apparently  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  citadel,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plu- 
tareh  that  the  southern  wall  was  built  by  C5imoii, 
from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  Cimonium. 
Another  portion  appeara  from  Thucyd^s  to 
have  been  constructed  under  the  administration 
of  Themistocles ;  and  there  is  still  great  en- 
dence  of  the  haste  with  which  the  historian  de- 
scribes that  work  to  have  been  performed  on  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war.     From   the 
acropolis  Pausanias  proceeds  to  the  Areopa- 
gus, or  liill  of  Mars,  which  rises  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  the  north-west    It  was  so 
called  in  consequence,  as  it  was  said,  of  Mars 
having  been  t!»e  first  person  tried  there  for  the 
murder  of  Ebtirrhothius  son  of  Neptune.    The 
Pnyx  was,  in  the  dajrs  of  Athenian  greatness, 
the^  usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  es- 
pecially during  elections.     It  appeara  to  have 
been  situated  on  rising  ground  opposite  the 
Areoiwgua,  and  in  a  line  with  the  Frtipylsja  of 
the  acropolis,  which  faced  it  to  the  cast.     It  was 
also  close  to  the  walls  of  the  dty,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes.    The  cele- 
brated Bema,  firom  which  the  oratora  addressed 
the  people,  was  a  dmple  pulpit  of  stone,  which 
at  first  looked  to  the  sea,  but  in  the  time  of  the 
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^nktj  Tymits  it  wm  tamed  towaidsthe  inte* 
rioroi  UMOocofeTf.  Some  tnces  of  thu  ancient 
rtnobneaie  etiil  to  be  aeeo  on  a  tnU,  the  sitaa- 
tion  and  bearing  of  which  answer  perfectly  in 
all  TCfpedi  (o  what  has  been  coUeeted  Arooi  an- 
cient aathoritics  lelative  to  the  Fnyz.  The 
MooEKJM  was  asotber  elevation  in  the  same 
wioitj,  to  the  eonth-west  of  the  acropolia,  and, 
Ilka  like  Poyx,  inelttded  also  within  the  ancient 
Kfipherjr  of  the  city  wbU.  It  b  said  to  have 
Man  Mined  from  ttie  poet  Mnssns,  who  was 
intenedthen;  At  a  muck  later  period  a  mona- 
■Mrt  was  eieeted  Imre  by  Philopappus,  a  de- 
soaadaat  ef  the  kings  of  Ciomnia^ene,  and  who, 
kavin|  been  consoT wider  the  leign  of  Trajan, 


Macedonian  dynasty.    In  the  same  vicinity  wttf 
the  Eleosinium,  or  tem[de  of  Ceres  and  Pro« 
serwne,  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  less^ 
er  cleosinian  mysteries.    It  stood  probably  in 
an  island  formed  by  the  Iliasos,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  so  sacred  and  retired  a  sanctuaryi 
and  where  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing are  still  observable.    Near  the  Eleosiniani, 
aim  on  the  left  bank  of  the  IlisBos,  was  the 
Stadium  erected  for  the  celebration  of  games 
during  the  Panathenaic  festival  b^  Lvcurgua, 
the  son  of  Lycophxon,  as  we  Goad  m  Flutarai's 
life  of  that  orator.    Antiquaries  affirm  that  thtf 
area  of  this  boildiog  remains  entire,  together 
with  other  vestiges.    Higher  up  Um  river  war 


wtiied  la  Athens,  as  we  leam  from  the  inaorip-  I  Affr«  and  the  temple  ofDiana  Agrotera.    Ho- 
tionea  this  stmctwe.     Paosaniais  who  curso-  I  roootus  reports  thiu  a  temple  was  erected  to  Bo^ 


■ly  bolieea  the  BMnoment,  aimply  says  it  be- 
longed to  a  Syrian.     After  i^teaking  of  the 
Arvopsgns,  the  ssjse  writer  proceeds  to  mention 
some  othsr  eomta  of  lu^catuie  of  lesa  note. 
The  PiajBTSTOM^  where  petty  causes  were 
uisd :  the  Trioonum,  so  called  from  its  shape : 
BiTBACHioM  and  PHCEMidUM,  from  their  oo- 
Isor.  The  Hxuiba,  a  tzUNinalof  much  fffMter 
BaportsnHs  wUch  is  often  alluded  toby  Arislo- 
phsaes  and  other  rlnssirsl  writers,  was  situated 
BetrtheAgocSf  and  so  nadied  from  its  being 
hdd  in  lbs  open  air.    The  Palladium  was  a 
««ift  in  wfaidi  persons  accused  of  murder  were 
toed;  thoae  who  confeased  its  perpetration^  but 
wen  piepared  to  dofend  the  mA,  were  judged  in 
the  Delfhijoum,  which  tribunal  was  proliably 
■etr  the  temple  of  ApoDo  Deiphinius.    Having 
BMr  notiosd  the  principal  bnudings  and  monu- 
BMots  within  the  city,  we  must  proceed  to  re- 
muk  upon  those  in  its  suburbs  and  environs. 
The  ouarter  called  C<blb  ww  ^ipropriated  to 
MpttlcWi,  and  ooMcquently  must  have  been 
wahottt  the  town,  adnoe  we  are  assured  that  no 
eoe  was  allowed  to  be  interred  within  ito  walls. 
CuDoa  and  Tliueychdes  were  both  entombed  in 
this  qouier.    Coele  is  classed  by  Hesychios 
among  the  Attic  deml    CoL  Leake  places  with 

rt  pcofaability  this  hoUow  way  or  valley  '  to 
sooth  of  the  acropolis,  near  the  gate  of 
iMmbardhari^  which  answers  to  the  Portas 
Mriitensee.*      MsLiTfi,  of  which  Pausamaa 
no  mentioa,  ia  supposed  by  the  same 
IS  antiquary  to  have  been  principally 
the  waDs.     Hece  also  was  the  i>hioe 
of  lehMTiri  for  the  tragic  actors,  the  ETurt- 
SACEUM  or  sanctoary  of  Euryaaces   son  of 
Ajai;  and  the  temple  of  Merialippus.     Me- 
■te  was  a  demua  of  the  tribe  GSnew,   but, 
•^eorigag  to  Harpocration,  of  the  Ceciopian. 
CoLTTTua  was  snot  her  suburban  demus.    It 
was  nmarked  that  the  children  of  thii  jphMse 
were  very  pcecodoua  in  their  speech.    Flato, 
fiyonfay  to  some  writer  quoted  bj  Diog.  Laert 
m  his  Life  of  the  philooopher,  was  a  native  of 
Colyttus,  as  also  Timon  the  man-hater.    JE^- 
diiaes  the  orator  was  said  to  have  re«ded  here 
6r  forty-five  years.    It  in  sometimes  written 
C<Ayttoa,  as  may  be  seen  from  some  inscripdons 
cited  by  SpoD,  L  II.  p.  437.    Near  the  lUssus 
stood  anothfrr  Odeinm,  as  Pausanias  informs  us, 
which  was  adorned  with  various  statues  of  the 
Ptolemiei,  kinga  of  Egypt,  as  weU  aa  of  Philip 
and    Alexander,    Ltysonschas  and   Pyrihus. 
This  was  apparently  one  of  the  minor  thntres, 
and  pcobabiy  erected  by  some  prince  of  the 


Teas  by  the  Athenians,  to  commemorate  the 
storm  which  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Peiuan 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia.    Bevond  was 
the  LycEroM,  a  sacred  enclosure  dedieated  to 
ApoUo^  where  the  polemarch  formerly  kerpt  his 
court.    It  was  decorated  with  fountains,  pbinta- 
tions,  and  buildings  by  Piaistratoa^  Peiidosy  and 
Lycurgos,  and  became  the  usual  plaorof  ezei^  • 
dee  for  the  Athenian  youths  whodevoCeJtheuH 
selves  to  military  pursuits.    Nor  was  it  leaa  fre** 
quanted  by  philosophers  and  those  addidied  to 
retirement  and  etudy.    We  know  that  it  vrar 
more  especudly  the  ntvouiite  walk  of  Aristotle 
and  hii  followers^  who  thenoe  obtained  the  nam6^ 
of  Peripatetics.    Here  was  the  fountain  of  the 
hero  PanopSj  and  a  plane-tree  of  great  sise  and 
beauty  mentioiied  bpr  Theophratus.    The  posi- 
tion commonly  assigned  to  the  Lyodnm  m  oq 
the  right  baric  of  t&  Ilissus,  and  neariy  oppo- 
site to  the  dinrch  of  PetrM    Stawromenot^ 
which  is  supposed  to  oenrespond  withthe  temple 
of  Diana  Agroteraoa  the  other  ride  of  the  river.* 
Abdbttus  was  a  judicial  court  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissus,  tf  nd  not  for  removed  frem  the  Sta- 
dinm.    Ctnosaboes  was  a  spot  consecrated  to 
Hercules,    and  possessed  a  gymnasium   and 
groves  frequented  bjrphilosopheni    Herewas  a 
tribunal,  which  decided  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
children  in  doubtful  cases,    Afterthe  victory  of 
Marathon  the  Athenian  army  took  up  a  poeitioit 
at  Cynosarffes,  when  the  city  was  thieateaed 
by  the  Persian  fleet,  which  had  sailed  round  the 
promontory  of  Sunhun.     Cynoiarges  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Anchesmus,  now  the  hill  of  St,  Oeorge^  and  Uy 
the  south-west  of  A$onuUo.    In  tin  same  vi- 
cinity we  must  place  the  demus  of  Diomsia^ 
which^  according  to  Steph.  Bjz^  appertained  tor 
the  tnbe  .£geis.    From  Anstophanos  weeol- 
lect  that  a  festival  was  celebratedhere  in  honour 
of  Hercules.     Fsusaniaa  speaks  of  Anchss- 
Mus  as  an  inconsiderable  heiffht,  with  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  on  iu  summit.    It  now  takes  ka 
name  from  the  church  of  St.  George,  which  has 
replaced  the  statue.    Piooaeding  bevond  this 
hill  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  outer  Ceramicus,  which  contained  the 
remains  of  the  most  illustiioos  warriors  and 
statesmen  of  Athens.     Here   were  interred 
Pericles,  Phormio,  Thrnybulua,  and  Chabriass 
the  load,  in  feet,  was  lined  as  frur  asthe  Acade- 
my on  either  side  with  the  sepulchres  of  Athe^ 
niau  who  had  folien  in  battle.    Over  each 
tomb  was  pLaoed  a  pillar  with  an  inseriptioB  re* 
oofding  the  names  of  the  dead,  and  those  of 
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tlirb  df  mi  and  tribea.  One  MJaiDii  eomraamo- 
rated  the  namee  of  ihoae  who  had  fullen  in 
Sidly ;  that  of  Ntciae,  however,  wm  excoptod, 
ia  coneequenee  of  hie  having  surrendered  bim- 
•elf  to  the  enemy ;  while  DeoxMthenee  wae 
adjud^  worthy  of  having  hie  name  inscribed 
for  this  reason,  that  having  capitokted  for  his 
armv,  he  refused  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and 
nuufe  an  attempt  on  his  own  bfo.  Here  were 
also  the  cenotaphs  of  those  who  fell  in  the  naval 
ilght  at  the  Hellespont,  in  the  battle  of  Ch«ro- 
nea,  and  during  the  f.amiac  war.  Beyond 
were  the  tomlts  of  Cleiathenes^  who  incroued 
the  number  of  the  Attic  tribes;  ef  Telroides ; 
of  Conon  and  Timotheos,  a  &ther  and  son, 
whose  exploits  are  only  surpassed  by  those  of 
Miltiades  and  Cimoo.  Here  woe  interred 
Zeno  and  Chr^sippus,  celebrated  Stoics,  Har- 
modius  and  Arutogeiton,  and  the  oratora  Ephi- 
altes  and  Lycurgus.  The  latter  is  said  to  have 
deposited  in  tJM  public  treasury  6500  talents 
more  than  Pericles  had  been  able  to  collet  U 
was  in  the  outer  Ceramicus  that  the  games 
called  Lampadepboria  were  celebrated.  The 
Academy  was  at  the  extremity  of  this  burial 
gsound,  and  about  six  stadia  from  the  gate 
Dipylum.  *  A  few  scattered  olives  grow  on  it, 
and  some  paces  ftirtber  west  we  saw  a  number 
of  ^gardens  and  vineyards^  which  contained 
nruitrtrees  of  a  more  exuberant  growth  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  plain.'  A  little  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Academy  was  the  de- 
mus  of  CoLONas,  named  Hippeios  horn  the  al- 
tar erected  there  to  the  Equestrian  Neptune, 
and  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  pUy  of  So^io- 
des  as  the  scene  of  the  last  adventures  of  CBdi- 
pus.  From  Thucydides  we  learn  that  Colonus 
yaM  distant  ten  stadia  from  the  city,  and  that 
assemblies  of  the  people  wsie  on  some  occasions 
canvened  at  the  temple  of  Neptune.  The 
celebrated  long  walls  which  connected  Athens 
with  its  several  ports  were  first  pbuinod  and 
eomraenoed  by  Tnemistocles  after  the  termini* 
tion  of  the  Persian  war  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
terminate  this  great  undertaking^,  which  was 
Qontinued  after  bis  death  by  Cimon,  and  at 
ienffth  completed  by  Pericles.  Soinetimes  we 
find  them  teemed  the  legs,  (mAv,)  and  b^  La- 
tim  writefs  the  arme,  (brachial)  of  the  Pumus. 
One  of  these  ww  designated  by  the  name  of 
Firaic,  and  sometimes  l^  that  of  the  northern 
wall,  4Ufw7«v  rOxot ;  Ha  length  vrw  forty  stadia. 
The  other  was  called  the  Phaleric,  or  southern 
wall,  and  measured  thtrty-five  stadia.  The  in- 
termediate vrall,  (itm/ihw  r^x^c)  spoken  of  by 
some  ancient  writers,  may  have  been  that  portion 
which  was  enclosed  between  the  two  longomural 
arms.  In  tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  the  exterior, 
or  Piraic  wall  alone  was  guarded,  as  that  was 
the  only  direction  in  which  the  enemy  could  ad- 
trance,  there  being  no  passage  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Athens,  except  through  a  difiicult  pass 
between  the  city  and  mount  Hymettus,  or  by 
makins  the  cifcuit  of  that  mountain,  which 
would  have  been  a  very  hasanlous  undertaking. 
The  long  walls  remained  entire  about  fifty-fonr 
years  nftor  their  conqiktion,  Ull  the  capture  of 
Athena  by  tiie  Peloponnesian  foioos,  eleven 
years  after  w^eh,  Conon  rebuilt  them  with  the  ' 
nwistanee  of  PharBabams.  CoL  Leake  informs  ' 
us  that  some  vestiges  of  thb  great  work  are  still 
tobeieen.    *  They  are  chisfly  renmikabto  to- ! 
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wards  tbs  lower  mid,  wbers  thay 
ed  with  the  fortifications  of  Piriras  amd  Phale* 
rum.    The  modem  road  fiKim  Athene  lo  the 
port  Drako^  at  ■'""•^'^  less  than  two  miles 
short  of  the  latter,  comes  upon  the  fMindatione 
of  the  northern  k>ng  waU,  which  are  formed  of 
vast  misses  of  squued  stones,  and  axe  about 
twelve  feet  in  thickneaa.    Presissly  parallel  t* 
it,  at  the  distance  of  560  feet,  are  seen  the  foun- 
dations of  the  sonthem  long  walls ;  the  twe 
walls  thus  forminff  a  vride  street,  ronning  fimn 
the  centre  of  the  Phaferie  hill  axactW  in  tne  <&• 
rection  of  the  entrance  of  the  aampooe.'    Maa- 
time  Athens  may  be  consideied  as  divided  Into 
tbs  three  quarters  of  Pwjius,  MuNTcniA,  and 
Pbalsrum.    *Piajnja,>  says  Pansaniae,  'was 
a  demus  from  the  earliait  time^  but  it  did  net  be- 
come a  port  for  ahipe  before  the  adminiatiatien 
of  Tbemistocles.    Hitherto  Phalerum  hnd  been 
the  usual  harbour,  as  it  was  neareet  the  era  i 
and  Meneetheus  isssid  to  have  aailed  tinm 
thenoe  for  Troy,  and  Theseus  for  Crete.    But 
Themistocles  petceiving  that  the  PiraMis  pr^ 
sented  greater  advai^ages  for  the  pnrpoaesef 
navigation,  and  contained  three  ports  instead  ef 
one,  when  he  vras  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  go- 
vernment^ caused  it  to  be  adapted  for  the  xeoep- 
tion  of  ahipping.    And  now  there  ate  atiU  r»- 
maining  tne  covered  docks,  and  the  tomb  of 
Themistodeo,  dose  to  the  larseat  of  the  har^ 
hours;  for  it  is  said  that  the  AuMniana  having 
repented  of  their  conduct  towards  him,  bis  rela- 
tives conveyed  thither  his  remains  fiom  Mag- 
nesia.'   Stnbo  oomparea  the  maritime  pert  ef 
Athens  to  the  dty  of  the  Rhodiana,  ainoe  it  was 
thickly  inhabited,  and  enckMsd  by  a  wall,  eom- 
prehending  within  its  drsuittlw  Phmna  and 
the  other  porti^  vrlueh  could  contain  ftnir  hun- 
dred ships  of  war.    These  Hnss  being  conneot- 
ed  with  the  long  walki  which  were  fmtj  stadia 
in  length,  united  the  Ptraua  vrith  the  dty.    But^ 
during  the  many  wars  in  which  the  Athenians 
had  been  engaged,  they  were  demdnhed,  and 
the  Pineus  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  habitations^ 
which  stand  round  the  porte  and  the  tempfo  of 
Jupiter  Soter.    The  temple  alhided  to  Ivy  the 
geographer  is  doubdees  the  same  deecribed  by 
Pausaoias  as  the  temenus  of  Minervn  and  Ju- 
piter, in  which  were  deposited  the  statues  of 
these  two  deities  in  brass.    That  of  Minerva 
was  an  admirable  work  by  CepUssodotus.    The 
araenal,  erected  and  supplied  by  the  arcbited 
Philo,  was  said  to  suffice  for  the  equipment  of  a 
thousand  ships.    It  was  destroyed  by  Sylla. 
The  maritime  baiar  or  emporium  was  called 
Macra  Stoa,  and  was  situated  near  the  eea. 
The  agora  nained  Hippodambiawss  at  a  great- 
er distance  trom  the  coast;  it  was  so  called  from 
Hippodamus,  a  Milesian,  who  bad  been  em- 
ploved  by  Themistocles  to  fortify  the  Pirsus, 
and  to  lay  out  its  streets  as  well  as  those  of  the 
capital.    The  place  called  DsraMA  seems  to 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  an  exchanger 
mart,  where  goods  were  exhibited  for  sale.    TThe 
Sbranoium  was  a  public  bath.    The  Phubat- 
T7S  was  a  court  of  justice  which  took  cogni- 
xanoe  of  murders  wlien  the  party  accused,  mv- 
ing  been  acquKted  for  an  involuntary  ac^  was 
now  tried  for  a  voluntary  crime.     The  defend- 
ant in  this  case  was  ordered  to  plead  on  board  a 
ship,  while  the  judges  heard  hlra  from  the  shore. 
Thepoitof  Pinvuf  waa  sobdhided  Sato  thxe^ 
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Cakthaeus,  ArBRODm- 
m^  and  Z&&.  The  lomMr  was  appropriated 
la  dock>jaBda  fat  the  oMMtroetion  and  repatn 
of  alapa  of  war.  This  was  probably  the  iaD^t- 
Boot  of  tfaa  thioe  buiiis.  Aphrodinum  seems 
lo  have  beeo  the  middle  or  groat  baiboar,  and 
Zetlhe  ontftmoar,  so  called  from  the  ffiain 
whieh  the  Athrniamt  impoitwl  inm  the  HeUes- 
poet  and  other  parts^  and  deposited  in  store- 
hsoseteroctedtheie  for  that  porpose.  Theen- 
tance  to  the  Hiama  was  formed  on  one  side  by 
the  Doint  ofiand  called  Eecioneia,  on  the  other 
hf  Cmp0  Akimae.  Ebtionbia  was  fortifisd 
towuds  (he  dose  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war 
by  the  eooncil  of  Four  Htmdrad,  with  a  view  of 
osaimending  the  entrance  ef  the  harbour,  and 
iti— s*li«g,  if  iMirrassTj.  the  PelopoiUMsian  fleet 
Thsjr  efccfeed  also  a  kuae  buikUng,  in  which 
thef  caused  all  impotted  com  to  be  depssited. 
Eetieneia,  aooocdiDff  toCoL  Leake,  was  that 
pneisctiny  pert  of  the  coast  which  runs  west- 
WBidfiom  the  nocth  side  of  the  entrance  into 
the  Pinosp  and  is  new  called  TVapezona.  Pi- 
I  itsstf  is  known  bj  the  name  of  Port  Drako^ 
jmne,  derived  from  e  coloisal  figure  of  a 
in  white  asarble,  which  once  stood  ufion  the 
but  was  leoxyved  bj  the  Venetians  in 
1687.  The  DMt  of  Muntcbia  was  so  called, 
Mit  ii oud,  mm  Mnnvehos.  an  Orchomenian, 
«H  1»^^  been  ezpdied  fiom  Boratia  by  the 
Tkncisns,  settled  at  Athens.  Strabo  describes 
it  ai  a  [MiMiisiilsr  hiU,  connected  with  the  conti< 
Mot  bj  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  abounding 
vithhoBowa^  partly  natural  and  paitiy  the  wofk 
of  sit.  When  it  had  been  encloeed  by  fortified 
ins,  ooanecting  it  with  the  other  ports,  Muot- 
^ia  became  a  most  important  position  from  the 
eteurity  it  affbcded  to  theae  raaritinie  dependen- 
eim  of  AthenS)  and  aeeosAngly  we  find  it  al- 
ways mentioned  as  the  point  which  was  most 


Greece,  the  learned  dty,  the  school  of  t!rt 
worid,  the  common  patroness  of  Greece.  Tb^ 
Athenians  thought  themsehres  the  most  ancient 
nation  of  Greece,  and  supposed  themselves  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Attica ;  for  which  rea- 
son they  were  called  «vr«x^oi«f,  produced  ficm 
the  same  earth  which  they  inhabited,  ytiyiPttt 
ton*  ^  the  €€^^1^  and  rtr'Jiytt  groMthoppen. 
They  sometimes  wore  goldeo  grasshoppers  in 
their  hair  as  badges  ci  honour,  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  people  of  later  origin  and  less 
noble  extraction,  becauae  thoee  insects  are  sup- 
posed to  be  sprung  firom  the  ground.  Toe 
number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  at  Athene 
the  reign  of  Cecrops  was    computed  at 
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partimlariy  guarded  when  any  attack  was  ap- 
pinhiiadiiil  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  The  whole 
pemasuVa  abounds  with  remains  of  walli^  exca* 
vatioos  IB  the  rocks  for  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  other  traoea  of  Ancient  habitations. 
G^is  Ajximcs,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a 
headland  near  the  entrance  of  PinsuiL  dose  to 
which  was  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Themisto- 
built  in  the  shape  of  an  altar.  Pha- 
tho  most  ancient  of  the  Athe- 
peits;  but  after  the  erection  of  the  docks 
in  the  Piraius  it  csased  to  be  of  any  import- 

pouit  of  Tiew.    It  was, 
within  the  fortifications  of 
and  gave  its  name  to  tlie  sotttbem- 
of  the  long  walk,  by  means  of  which  it 
connected  with  Atliens.    Pausanias  no- 
tices in  this  deoias,  belonging  to  the  tribe  An- 
'    "    a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  another  of  Mi- 
icins ;  also  a  temple  of  Jupiter  at  some 
from  the  shore.    Here  were,  besides, 
sacred  to  the  Unknown  Grods,  the  sons  of 
the  heio  Phaleius,  and  Androgeus 
ssn  ef  Minoe,    and    the  tomb  ef  Aiiatides. 
•implied  the  Athenian  market  with 
or  the  little  fish  maned  aphys^so 
by  the  coode  writers.    The 
araund  it  were  marshy,  and  produced  very 
eriAi^es.     The  modwn  name  of  Phale- 
fo  iVrie  PamofriV    Cramer.]    The  ^n- 
to  ^tftiufidsh  Athens  in  a  more  peculiar 
~  ~  U  Asta,  one  of  the  eyes  of 


90,000,  and  there  appeared  no  considerable  aug- 
mentation in  the  more  ctrilized  age  of  Pen- 
des ;  but  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus 
there  wore  found  21,000  dtisens,  10,000  fo- 
reiffnen,  and  401000  slaves. 

Atbbnjbum,  I.  a  place  at  Athens,  sacred  to 
MuMrva,  where  the  poeti^  philosophers,  and  rhe- 
toridAns  generally  declaimed  and  repeated  theif 
compodtioDs.  It  was  public  to  all  the  professors 
ofthe  liberal  arts.  The  same  thing  was  adopted 
at  Rome  by  Adrian,  who  made  a  public  buHoiiig 
for  the  same  laudable  purposes.— -II.  A  pro- 
montory of  Italy. III.  A  fortified  place  be- 
tween ^tolia  and  Macedonia.  lAv,  38,  c.  1. 
1.  39,  c.  35. 

ATHisis,  now  Adige^  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  and, 
after  flowing  nearly  900  nules,  emptying  north 
of  the  Po  into  the  Adriatic.  Vlrg.  JBn.  9,  v. 
€80. 

I  Athos,  a  mountdn  of  Macedonia,  150  nules 
in  circumference,  picjecting  into  the  JEgean  sea 
Uke  a  promontory.  When  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece^  he  made  a  trench  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Into  whieh 
he  brought  the  sea-water,  and  conveyed  his  fleet 
over  it,  so  that  two  ships  could  pass  one  another; 
thus  dedrons  either  to  avdd  the  danger  of  salHog 
round  the  promontory,  or  to  show  his  vanity 
and  the  extent  of  his  power. — A  sculptor,  caUed 
Dinocrates,  offered  Alexander  to  cut  mount 
Athos,  and  to  make  with  it  astatue  of  the  king 
hokHo^  a  town  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the  ri^ 
a  spacious  badn,  to  recdve  all  the  waten  which 
flowed  from  it  Alexander  grei^y  admhed  the 
plan,  but  objected  to  the  place ;  and  he  observed 
that  the  ndffhbourlng  country  was  not  sufll- 
dently  fruitful  to  produce  com  and  providons 
for  the  inhabitants  whijBh  were  to  dwell  in  the 
dtv  in  the  hand  of  the  statue.  Athos  is  now 
called  MonU  SanlOf  fiunous  for  monasteries, 
said  to  contain  some  andent  and  valuable  ma- 
nuscripts. Htrodot.  6,  c.  44,  1.  7,  e.  21,  &c. — 
Luetm,  9,  v.  673.— .<£»ian.  de  Anim.  13,  c.  90, 
&c — PUn,  4,  c  10. — JBMhin.  contra  Ctetiph, 
Atrbulla,  a  town  of  Arabia  Fdix.  Strab, 
Athtmbra,  a  dty  of  Caria,  afterwards  called 
Nyssa.     Strab.  14. 

Atina,  I.  [one  ofthe  most  ancient  cities  ofthe 
Volsd,  situated  to  the  son^-east  of  Arpinum, 
a  considerable  town  as  early  as  tho  Trojan  war 
according  to  Yir^.  Its  situation,  among  the 
loftiest  summits  c^  the  Appenines,  is  marked  by 
Sihus  Italicns.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
A.  IT.  C.  440.  According  to  Cicero  it  was  a 
pn^etura,  and  one  of  the  most  P2P<dooiiin 
Wy.  It  is  new -Alww.  Orettu— JBn.  7,  699. 
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»^Cie.  pro  Pioiitf.— II.  A  town  of  Lucania,  \ 
«ot  &r  Arom  the  Tamiger,  now  Atena.] 

At  LA  NT  fu^  a  people  6f  Africa  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  mount  AlUw.  who  lived  chiefly  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  ana  were  said  not  to  have 
their  sleep  at  all  disturbed  by  dreams.  They 
daily  cUned  the  sun  at  his  rising  and  at  his  sei- 
Ung,  because  his  excessive  heat  scorched  and 
tormented  them.    Berodoi.] 

AtlantIdcs,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  mount 
AUas.  They  boaated  of  being  inipoaseiieu  of 
the  country  in  which  all  the  gods  of  antiquity 
received  their  birth.    Diod.  3. 

Atlantis,  [an  island  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, particular]^  by  Plato  in  his  Timeus  and 
Critias,  generally  [daced  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Much  diversity  of  ofMnion  has  existed  in  remd 
to  it.  It  is  commonly  conndered  an  island  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  some  ( Vi<L  Lempriete,  Art 
Atlantis,  6th  American  edition),  by  "  a  diligent 
examination"  of  ancient  writers,  discover  it  to 
have  boon  an  extensive  region,  some  where  or 
other  '*  en^ulphed  by  some  subaqueous  convul- 
sion of  nature."] 

Atlas,  [a  mountain  of  Africa,  of  poetical  ce- 
lebrity. It  is  at  present  obscurely  known  to 
Europeans.  M.  Desfontaiues  considers  it  as 
divided  into  two  leading  chains.  "  The  south- 
em  one  adjoiuinff  the  Deseit,  is  called  the 
Greater  Atlas i  the  other,  lying  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  is  called  the  little  chain.  Both 
run  east  and  west,  and  are  connected  together 
by  several  intermediate  mountains  ranning 
north  and  south,  and  containing  between  them 
both  valleys  and  table  lands.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  great  and  little  Atlas  oif 
Ptolemy,  the  one  of  which  is  terminated  at 
Capo  Pelnek,  and  the  other  at  Cape  CatUin, 
diner  from  tUe  chains  of  the  French  traveller, 
being  lateral  branches  which  go  off  from  the 
main  system  to  form  promontories  on  the  sea- 
coatt"—*'  The  great  neight  of  mount  Atlas  is 
proved  by  the  perpetual  snows  that  cover  its 
eummits  in  the  east  part  of  Moroccos  under  the 
latitude  of  3*2°.  Aecording  to  Humboldt's  prin- 
ciples, these  siunmits  must  be  12,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea." — M.  Desfontaines  found  in 
the  mountains  large  heaps  of  shells  and  marine 
bodies  at  a  groat  distance  from  the  sea,  a  phene- 
anenon  noticed  by  all  modem  travellers.  Ac- 
voiding  to  Pliny,  "  the  sides  of  the  Atlas  which 
took  to  the  western  ocean,  that  is,  the  south 
sides,  Fsise  their  arid  and  dark  masses  abruptly 
from  the  bosom  of  a  sea  of  sand ;  while  the 
more  geoUe  northern  declivity  is  adomed  with 
beautiful  forests  and  verdant  pssturea."  M. 
Ideler  denies  that  the  mountains  above  described 
were  the  Atlas  of  the  ancient  poets.  He  b  of 
opinion,  that  the  Phosnicians,  who  frequented 
the  Ai^pelago  of  the  Canaries,  were  astonished 
at  the  height  of  the  Peakof  Tencrifle ;  and  that 
the  Phoenioian  colonics  "brought  to  Greece 
some  information  respecting  uiat  mountain 
which  towered  above  ttie  region  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  Happy  isknds  over  whicb  it  presides, 
embellished  with  oranges  or  golden  apples." 
Hence  Homer's  Atlas,  with  its  foundations  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  the  Elysian  fields, 
aituated  somewhere  in  the  west.  Hesiod  adds 
to  this,  that  Atlas  was  a  neighbour  of  the  Hes- 
perian nymphs;  to  whwh  later  poets  have  added 
the  embeOishmcnts  of  the  Hesperidee,  their 
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golden  apples,  and  the  islands  of  the  Blesnd'« 
When  the  Grreeks  passed  the  Colamns  of  Her- 
cules, they  looked  wr  Atlas  on  the  wealem  oomC 
of  Africa.  It  is  thus  that  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
other  gecjgraphers,  have  altered  its  position. — To 
this  opinion  Malte-Bran  objects.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  name  Atlas  was  first  appliAd  to  an 
isobtedpnnnontory,  and  cites  a  pavenpe  in  Max- 
imus  Tyihis  in  support  of  this  Eypotbesis. 
*'  The  Ethiopian  Hesperians  wordiipped  mount 
Atlas,  who  is  both  their  temple  and  idoL  The 
Atlas  b  a  mountain  of  modomte  elevmtioii,  con- 
cave: and  open  towards  the  sea  in  the  Ibim  of  an 
amphitheatre.  HalfWay  from  the  mountaiB  a 
great  valley  extends,  which  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile, and  adomed  with  fruit  trees.  The  most 
wonderfid  thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
at  high  vrater  overspreading  the  adjoining  plains, 
but  stopping  shcnt  before  mount  Atws,  and 
standing  np  tike  a  wall,  without  penetrmting  into 
the  hollow  of  the  valley.  Such  is  tbe  temple 
and  the  god  of  the  Libyans ;  such  is  the  object 
of  their  w<Mship  and  the  witness  of  their  oaths.^ 
*'  In  the  physical  delineations,"  atiyn  Mahc- 
Brun,  "  contained  in  this  account,  we  perccite 
some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  coast  between 
Cape  T^elneh  and  Cape  Grcer,  whidi  leaem- 
bles  an  amphitheatre  crowned  with  a  aeries  of 
detached  rocks.''  VitL  Part  III.  MaUe-Brtm, 
"^Plin.  5, 1.— fimt.  Od.  /Z.  4.— ffeauKf.  TTutg. 
5,  517.  O.  et  />.  1€7.— A/ox.  7\r.  Dim,  37ih.) 

Atrax,  I.  ["  an  ancient  colony  of  ths  Per- 
rhebi,  was  ten  miles  from  Larian,  higher  up  the 
Peneus,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  It 
was  defended  by  the  Macedonians  against  T. 
Flanuninus.  ift,  Clarke  was  led  to  imagine 
that  this  city  stood  at  AmpekJda,  fjrom  the  dr- 
cumstance  of  the  green  marble,  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  Atracium  Manner, 
being  found  there ;  but  it  is  evident  from  Urf 
that  Atrax  was  to  the  west  of  Larinni,  and  only 
ten  miles  from  that  city ;  whereas  AmpebJciaiB 
close  to  Tempe,  and  distant  more  than  fiileen 
miles  from  Larissa."     Oam.}—— II.  A  cktj  of 

Thessaly,  whence  the  epithet  of  Atradus. 

III.  A  river  of  JStolia,  which  fidk  into  the 
Ionian  sea. 

Atrebates,  [a  powerful  people  of  OalUft 
Belgica,  contiguous  to  the  Morim  and  Nnvik 
Strabo  styles  them  *Arp/^arM  (Atvebati),  and 
Ptolemy  'Axptfidnoi  (Atrebatii),  and  calls  their 
chief  city  'Opvytaicivi  a  name  cited  by  no  other 
ancient  writer.  Nemetacum  or  Nemetocsmia, 
now  ArraSf  or,  as  the  Flemings  call  it,  AireM, 
was  their  dty.  In  the  Nervian  war  they 
pledged  Uiemselves  for  15,000  armed  men.  Till 
the  time  of  C»sar  they  were  independent.  He 
set  over  them  Commiua.  Their  territoiy  is  in- 
cluded in  the  modem  PArtoitj  or,  moiepioperiy, 
at  the  preseirt  time,  Departement  du  Pas-de- 
Calais.     J?AnviUe.'~'Ca:^  Lemairty  bid.  Oe- 

og] 

Atrebatii,  [a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the 
Belgs,  towwrda  the  TVime*.  Otherwise  called 
Atrehati,  Atrebate.} 

Atropateke,  or  Atropatia,  [a  province  of 
Armenia,  contiguous  to  Media,  so  called  firem 
Atropates^  its  satrap,  who,  in  the  dissensiona 
whicn  reisned  among  the  Macedonian  geneials 
af^er  the  death  of  iUexander,  rendered  himself 
independent,  and  took  the  title  of  king,  which 
his  successors  enjoyed  fat  many  agos.    The 
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Bans  90W  gmn  Id  this  eouDtoy  w  .Ader6^gr«nii 
fmn  the  Petmmn  term  Ader^  mmfying  fim  ae- 

cordinff  to  the  tnuiition  thftt^nrdofti  or  ^oro- 
«Bter,  I4[bted  a  pyre  or  temple  of  fire  in  Urmiah, 
a  dty  of  this  hM  native  coontiy.  We  find  also 
in  an  Arabian  geographer  Airib-Kan^  in  which 
il  is  cMy  to  recognise  Atropatena.  The  capital 
ii  nained  Gaza  or  Grazaca,  and  its  position  it 
that  of  TdnLz^  or,  ae  it  ia  more  commonlj  pro- 
nounced, Tauris,     D'AnviUeA 

Attalu,  a  cHy  of  Pamphytia,  built  by  king 
AUalof.  rjhe  modem  dte  is  called  Palaia 
Antalia.  The  present  city  of  ArUalia,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  Satalia^  corresponds  with 
the  ancient  Olbia.     ITAnrnlle.] 

Attica,  [a  conntry  of  Greece,  to  the  south  of 
BoMtia.    its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  Atthis,  daughter  of  Cranaus.    Pie- 
fious  to  the  leisn  of  Cranaus,  however,  it  was 
called  Acte,  either  from  a  chief  Actasus,  or  from 
its  extent  ot  coast  (jkmrii).    Its  more  obscure  ap- 
peDaliDn  of  Mopsopla  was  deduced  from  the 
nsro  Mbpsopus  or  Mopeops.    From  Cecrops 
theoouDtr^  was  called  Cecropia,  and  it  was  not 
tSi  the  leign  of  Erechtheas  that  it  assumed  its 
{xeKDt  appellation.     Attica  was  remarkable  for 
the  poverty  of  its  soil,  in  oonsequence  of  which, 
•ccoroing  to  Thucydides,  it  never  changed  its 
iAhabitaota.    To  this  &ct  we  are  to  attribute 
the  pride  of  the  Athenians  in  reganl  to  their  an- 
tiquity, which  indulged  itself  in  the  hyperbolical 
asairtiun of  thar  being  sprung  from  the  earth. 
*^  Attica  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  trian- 
^  the  base  of  which  is  common  also  to  Boao- 
tia,  while  the  two  other  sides  are  washed  hj  the 
aea,  havhig  thdr  Tertex  formed  by  Cape  Suniutn. 
The  prolongation  of  the  western  side,  till  it 
meets  the  base  at  the  extremity  of  Cithsron, 
served  also  as  a  common  boundary  to  the  Athe- 
nian territory,  as  well  as  that  of  Megara.     The 
whole  snrfiiee  of  the  countrv  contamcd  within 
these  hiB&ts,  accxNrding  to  the  best  modem  mapa, 
fomsbes  an  asea  of  about  730  square  miles,  al- 
lowing for  the  very  hilly  nature  of  the  ground. 
It  appears  that  the  whole  population  of  Attica, 
about  317  B.  C,  at  whicn  time  a  census  was 
-  4akea  bv  Demetriusof  Phal^nro,  was  estimated 
at  598^000 ;  of  these,  21,000  were  citizens,  who 
had  a  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  ^CTMCM,  or  residents,  who  paid  taxes  but 
had  DO  vote,   amounted  to  10,000;   and  the 
slaves  u>  400,000 ;  which,  with  a  proportionate 
aUowanee  of  wonien'and  children,  furnishes  the 
junnber  of  souls    above-mentioned."     '*  The 
whofe  oT  Attica  had  been  divided,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Cecrops,  into  four  tribes  or  wards 
(f»W),  but  these  were  afterwards  increased  to 
ten  by  Cleistbenes,  which  were  severally  named 
after  some  Athenian  hero,  who  was  considered 
as  its  ifV9)4s  or  ^m^invc-    Each  tribe  bad  also 
its  jBRBbiient  or  chief,  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Fhylarch  (^afx*<);  thrae  commanded  alao 
the  cavaiiy.   'The  word  feX/r^f  denoted  an  iu- 
^vidual  belong  to  Ode  of  the  ten  tribes."     "The 
nmiifiii  of  tlieoe  wards  we  collect  from  anciect 
writeis  to  have  been  as  foUows  :  1.  Elrechtheia, 
iramfd     after    Erechtheus.— 2.    iBffeis,    from 
iKgeoa,  fiuher  €»f  Theseus.— 3.  Pancuonia,  from 
PaodHoBy  son  of  Kvachtheua.~4.  Leontis,  after 
the  tfapae  daofibtei*  of  I^eos,  who  were  said 
ta  hsve^volied  tbemdvea  to  avert  a  pestilence 
Jjnsan  tlieir  c«mntvy* — 5..  AMiuailtia,  from  Aca- 
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na^  son  of  Theseus.  This  was  the  tnbe  of 
Peneles.-^.  CEUieis,  from  (Eiieu%  grandson  of 
Cadmus. — 7.  Cecropb,  from  Cecropsr— 8.  Hip- 
pothoontis,  firom  Hip]»othoon,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Alope. — 9.  iBantis,  from  Aiax,  the  son  of 
Telamon. — 10  Antiochis,  from  Antiochus,  the 
son  of  Hereules.  Antigonis  and  Deroetrias 
were  added  to  the  number,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
trius Polioroetes  and  his  father  Antigonus.  But 
the  names  of  these  two  tribes  were  afterwards 
changed  to  those  of  Attalis  and  Ptolemaia,  in 
compliment  to  kings  Attains  and  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagos.  £^ch  tribe  was  subdivided  into  derai  or 
boioagbs,  the  head  officer  of  which  was  called 
demarck  {l^mapj(9s\%  this  arrangement  is  by 
some  ascribed  to  Solon,  by  othen  to  Cleisthenee. 
The  number  of  the  Attic  demi  is  stated  to  have 
been  170  or  174,  and  moat  of  their  names  are 
preserved  to  us."     Cram.] 

[Atuatici,  or  Aduatigi,  a  people  of  Belgic 
GauL  contiguous  to  the  Nervii  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Eburones  on  the  other.  They  were  of 
Celtic  origin.  The  situation  of  the  town  of  the 
Atuatid,  taken  by  Cesar,  is  a  disputed  point 
Some  make  it  to  have  been  Kamorcum  {No- 
mur):  but  IVAnville  diiproves  this,  and  eon- 
oeives  it  to  be  Falaia  9ur  la  MehaignCf  the  si- 
tuation of  which  agrees  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Cssar.     Ccm.  Lent.  Ind.  ^ecMf.] 

[Aturia,  a  name  sometimes  apfmed  to  the 
whole  of  Assyria,  though  projier  only  to  a  par- 
ticular cantou  of  the  country  in  the  environs  of 
Nineveh.     D^AnvUle.] 

AtOrus,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Adour, 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  mouo- 
tains  into  the  bay  of  Biscay.    Lnuan.  1,  v.  490. 

[AvalItes  Sinus,  a  gmf  of  the  Erythraan 
sea.  Its  port,  now  Zeila^  corresponds  with  the 
emporium  of  the  Avalites.  with  Whom  n  Nubian 
nation  was  ascjcioted.    I>AnviUeA 

AtirIcdm,  [the  chief  city  of  the  Bitmms 
Cuhi,  in  Gallia  Celtica.  It  was  situated  on  ttie 
Avara,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Ligeris.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  received  the  names  of  Cas- 
trom  Mcdiolancnae  and  Bituriga;  the  latter 
from  the  name  of  the  people ;  and  this,  asaom- 
ing  in  charts  the  form  of  Biargaa^  haa  at  length 
been  changed  into  BovTge»,  The  modem  town 
is  in  the  province  le  Berry^  now  deparUmerU 
du  Cher.     Ctes,  Lem.  Ind.  Geog.] 

AvKLXA.     [  Vid.  Abella.] 

( Av£Nio,  a  rich  town  of  Gallia  Narbonenos, 
on  the  Rkonej  now  Avignon^  the  chief  city  of 
the  Department  <^  Vauduae.  From  1305  to 
1377  it  was  the  residence  of  the  popes.  Avig" 
rum  is  dear  to  the  lover  of  romance,  from  its  as- 
sociation with  the  memory  of  Petrarch  and  Lau- 
ra.   The  icNmtam  of  Vaucluae  is  in  its  vicinitv.] 

[AvKKTicuM,  or  AvANTicuM,  now  ilrencne, 
the  chief  town  of  the  HelvetiL] 

AvKNTiNos,  [one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
which,  tiMether  with  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween ita  base  and  the  Tiber,  composed  the  thir- 
teenth region  of  the  dty.  "  The  origin  of  the 
name  Aventine  seems  quite  undeterminsd^ 
though  it  was  currently  reported  to  be  dciiwed 
from  Aventinus  Silvius,  king  of  Albs,  who  was 
buried  here.  One  part  of  this  mount  was  knowi^ 
by  the  name  of  Saxum ;  the  other»  of  Remuria» 
from  Remus,  who  b  said  to  have  taken  his  sta^ 
Uon  there  when  consulting  the  aaspioes  with  a 
view  to  founding  Rome.    The  ascent  to  thft 
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A«MlfiiM  ^0m  cd]6d  ClbQs  Pvbtteittih  hsvteff 
been  niade  by  two  hrathen  nincd  PobBcU,  wHE 
mrtaiii  MUM  of  money  whieh  Ui«y  bad  ombes- 
«M  as  Carole  .fidilee,  end  which  they  were 
eompdied  to  expend  in  this  manner.  The  Pnb- 
Kdi  are  said  to  have  ereetod  also  a  temfOe  of 
Flora  on  this  idto.  I  n  the  same  Tldnity  Roman 
antiquaries  place  the  baths  of  Dedas :  a  temple 
of  Diana,  which  &eed  the  Circus  MaxioNis; 
and  a  temple  of  Lnna.  That  of  J«no  Regioa 
was  bnilt  and  consecrated  by  Camillas,  after  the 
capture  of  Veii.  The  charch  of  St.  Maria 
AvenHnot  which  belongs  to  thelEnigbtsof  5fa/to, 
is  sopposed  to  stnnd  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  sacred  to  Bona  Dea.  Antiquaries  are 
not  aereed  on  which  side  of  mount  Aventine  to 
place  the  cave  of  the  robber  Cacus ;  but  that  is 


AO 

of  the  CiBMDSfiaiis;  udthv^eoM  woo^  which 
cerersd  the  iieifffaboQriii|(  hills^  adding  to  the 
gloomy  natuvB  ortho  place,  made  it  an  appTOpti- 
ate  scene  fbr  the  neeronunUioHj  or  inw>cation  of 
the  manes.  If  we  fbrther  take  into  cnnsideva- 
tion  the  wilcanic  character  of  the  earrouDdiiig 
coMtttry,  it  will  not  appear  wonderfnl  that  the 
imaginatkm  of  the  Greeks,  excited  br  the  ex- 
agfferated  talea  of  navigators,  fixed  ftere  the 
Puegrsi  Campi,  and  the  place  of  puniehmeiit 
of  tlw  rebeUioas  giants :  and  finally  estabUsheii 
a  connexion  between  the  myrterioiis  ATermie 
and  the  infernal  regions.  **  The  groves  and  fo- 
rests which  coverM  the  hills  around  the  Avcr- 
nus,  weie  dedicated,  it  seems,  to  EEecate ;  and 
sacrifioes  were  frequently  offered  to  that  god- 
dees.    These  groves  and  shades  disaiipsared 

a  question  too  much  allied  to  fiction  to  be  treat- 1  when  M.  Agrippa  converted  the  lake  into  a  bar- 

ed  of  aeriounly.    The  other  antiquities  connect- 1  hour,  by  opening  a  oommunicatioa  with  the  — 

ed  with  this  bin  are,  the  altar  of  Evander;  the 

sepufohre  of  Tatius,  in  a  mve  of  laurels  ;  the 

Armilustrum,  a  place  in  which  soldiers  were  ex- 
ercised on  certain  holidays ;  a  temple  of  Miner- 
va.    The  altar  of  Lavema,  the  tutelary  goddess 

of  thieves,  was  near  the  Porta  Lavemalis.    The 

altar  of  Jupiter  Elidas  dedicated  by  Noma, 

was  also  on  the  Aventine.    At  the  foot  of  the 

bin  issued  a  rivulet,  called  the  fountain  of  Picas 

and  Faonus.     It  is  not  certain  on  which  part  of 

the  bin  the  temple  of  Liberty  was  plaoed.    This 

edifice,  which  was  constructed  by  the  fotber  of 

Tib.  Sempronius  Gracdius,  is  often  mention- 
ed in  the  hutory  of  Rome  on  account  of  the  hall 

contiguous  to  It.    That  building  contained  the 

archives  of  the  censors,  and  was  the  place  in 

which  thoae  ofllcers  transacted  a  great  part  of 

tbeir  business.     Havins  been  consumed  by  fire, 

it  was  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale  by  Asinius 

Pollio,  who  also  annexed  to  it  a  library,  which 

was  the  first  buikfins  of  the  kind  opened  to  the 

pnblic  at  Roane.    The  houae  of  Ennius  the 

poet  waa  on  the  Aventine.    At  the  foot  of  the 

Aventine,  and  close  to  the  Tiber,  were  the 

ancient  Navalia,  or  docks,  of  Rome.    The  river 

was  here  adorned  with  aeveral  potticoesy  and  an 

emporium  wsk  establisbed  outside  the  Porta 

Tngemina.  Besides  these  porticoes,  Livy  men- 
tions the  temples  of  Hercules,  of  Hope,  and  of 

Apolfo  Medicus,  as  being  near  the  Tiber.  The 
pat>Uc  granaries  stood  in  this  quarter,  on  ac- 
count o?  the  convenience,  probably,  which  the 

river  afibcded  of  landing  the  wheat,  which  came 

from  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  Africa.'*     Cram.]  prstor  or  governor  of  the  province,  and  the'ca- 

Atfrnus  Lacus,  Jnow  La^  dPAtemo^  a   pital  of  aconventus.    It  is  now  Jlferui«s  on  the 

lake  of  Campania,   \n  the  vicinity  of  Cum«,    Oaudiana. III.  Prjbtoria,  a  city  in  the 

connected  by  a  narrow  passage  with  the  Lu     * — ^ x-^i.-a-i-— •  »-  ... 


and  the  Lucrine  basin.  This  harbour,  which 
was  called  PoKos  Julius  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus, served  for  exercisii^  the  galleys ;  and  it  is 
to  this  dreumstance  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  victory  over  Sextus  Pompeias.'* 
Cram. — JBn.  G.—Beyne.  Exc.  2|  3.] 

AupiDftNi,  [now  il{/Mena,  the  priiM»paI  town 
of  the  Caraceni,  in  Sanihium,  on  the  Samis  er 
SarosL  now  Sanrro,  It  was  taken  by  a  Rooiaii 
consul,  A  U.  C.  454,  and  became  a  n^itaiy 
colony  and  a  municipal  town.    Cram.] 

AupiDCs,  [now  Qfdnto,  a  river  or  Apulisv 
which  rises  in  the  Appenines  and  empties  into 
the  Hadriatic  The  plain  between  this  wnx 
and  Canna  was  the  scone  of  BannibaPs  signal 
victory.  Pol^bius  remarks,  that  this  river  is  the 
only  one,  which,  rising  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Appenineis  finds  ito  way  through  that  con- 
tinuous chain  into  the  Adriatic.  But  the  Aofi- 
dns  cannot  be  said  to  penetrate  entirely  throogb 
the  chain  of  these  mountains,  since  it  rises  on 
one  side  of  it,  while  the  Silarua  flows  from  the 
other.     Cram.] 

Adgeh;  [the  homoric  name  of  .£gte,  a  town 
of  Laoonia^  aitoated  80  stadia  fitmi  Gythium. 
In  ito  vicinity  was  a  small  lake,  with  a  temple  of 
Neptone  on  the  shoare.     Cram.] 

Ajoqwta,  I.  [AusciORUM,  the  metropolis  ef 
the  Ausd,  a  people  of  that  part  of  Aquitania 
called  Novemwfjndana.     Vid.  Aufei.    D^An- 

vilU. II.  Embrita,  a  colony  of  veterans  or 

pensioners,  founded  by  Augustus,  on  the  Anas 
m  Lnsitania.    It  vras  the  residence  of  the  pro- 


crine  lake,  which  intervened  between  it  end  the 
bey  of  Bai».  It  was  surrounded  on  every  side, 
except  this  outlet,  by  steep  hills;  ita  depth  was 
reported  to  be  unnthomable.  The  story  of 
iHids  becoming  stupified  by  ito  exhalations, 
whence  it  b  said  to  have  obtained  ito  name 
(io^v«(),  is  well  known  from  Virgil ;  but  Strabo 
expressly  states  the  vrhole  story  to  be  fabuloas ; 
nor  is  he,  of  course,  more  inclined  to  attach  cre- 
dit to  the  accounta  which  pUced  here  the  scene 
of  Ulysses'  descent  to  the  infernal  reipons,  and 
his  evocation  of  the  dead,  as  dfscribed  in  the 
Odyssey,  together  with  the  subterraneous  abodea 
of  the  Cimmerians.  Acconhng  to  Heyne, 
however,  the  vicinity  of  Avemus  abounded  in 


territory  of  the  Salassi.  built  upon  the  4>ot  coco- 
pied  by  the  camp  of  Tereotius  Varro  during 
the  exterminatinj|r  war  carried  on  against  that 
people  by  order  ofAugiutos,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  new  city.  It  is  now  Aotte,  jfrom  which 
the  fine  vallejr  in  which  it  lies  is  called,  and 
where  several  remaina  of  the  ancient  city  are 
still  to  be  seen.  According  to  Pliny,  Augusta 
Pretoria  was  reckoned  the  extreme  point  of 

Italy  to  the  north.     Cram. IV.  Raobaco- 

RUM,  now  AugHf  a  cofony  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  Augustus,  and  aometimes  called 
simply  Raurad,  from  the  people  in  whose  ter- 
ritory it  b  situated.   Itisonaliendoftbeiakftite, 

a  UtUe  above  Bask.    JJ^AntiUe. V.  QotM- 

siONUM,  the  capital  of  the  Snsssionsi,  in  Bal< 


CftvusyOOcapiedbyTrogkadyta,whMioetbafobles|giGa,ontheAxoiuu    ByaoOM  soppoeed  to  be 
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l£ka  Nawipdniinm  SoMifeBiim  c£  Cmau.    It  it 

■ow  Saismma,     Cdw.  ^em.  Ind.  Qeog. ^VL 

Tadrinobum,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  plun- 

desad  Vy  Hannibal  aoon  after  bU  descent  of  the 

Alpa.    Appian  calls  it  Tauraeia.    As  a  RomaD 

colooy  It  was  named  as  above,  and  is  now  To- 

Htm  or  Tartn,  the  present  eafntal  of  Pieciinon^. 

Cram, Vlt.  Tret irobom,  now  7Vepe«,thc 

metzopoGs  of  Belgica  Prima.  It  served  as  the 
wtJrnce  ci  aeveral  Roman  emperorsi  whom 
the  careef  tfoperintonding  the  defence  of  this 

finaotiernitainca  in  GanL     D'AnvUle, VIIL 

TaacABTisotLUWL,  a  town  of  the  Tricastini,  on 
the   Rhtne^  now    SL    PaulTroiB-Ckuteaux. 

^IX.  Vagirnnorum,  the  capital  of  the  Va- 

giannia  now  Fiee,  aooonlinff  to  D'AnviHe; 
moR  pcobabljf  according  to  Dorandi,  the  nx>- 

deraJyene.     Crank. iL  Veromanduorum, 

the  capital  of  the  Veromandui,  now  St,  Qutn- 

4ui. XL  Vlndrlicorum,  a  powerful  colony 

jisfaHiihfwi  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers 
Vbidoaiid  Liens.  It  is  now  Avgtburg^  be- 
tween the  nven  Leek  and  Wertakh ;  the  R>rmer 
of  whicli  sa|eralee  Suabia  from  Bavaria.  D* 
An^iiU,] 

[  AoooaTOBOXA,  the  capital  ofthe  Trieasaeai  on 
the  Seqoana,  now  Troyes^  formed  by  the  gradual 
cormpciaB  ofthe  ancient  name.] 

AiraoaroDUKCM.     Vid.  Bibracie. 

(AoocTBTORiTUif,  BOW  Ldmoget^  the  capital 
flf  the  Lenuyvioea  in  Aquitania.^ 

Adlsrci,  [a  peepfe  of  Oai|l,  inhabiting  that 
part  which  was  called  Lu^dunensis.  They  were 
divided  into  the  Brannonces^  the  Cenomani,  the 
DiabGotea,  and  the  Eborovices.  The  district  of 
oonMrj  inhabited  by  the  firat  is  not  precijiely 
known,  bat  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  t  hey 
dawk  apoB  the  banks  of  the  Loire ;  or,  like  thie 
icat  of  the  Aolerd,  between  that  river  and  the 
Seine,  in  that  which  waa  afterwards  the  province 
ef  Maine.  The  CMMmani  occupied  a  tract  of 
eonntry  belonging  afterwards  to  Maine  and  Or- 
Wns.  Th^  were  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  QaUk  tribes,  and  are  mentioned  by  name 
anoBg  the  Celts  who  passed  the  Alps  in  the 
le^  of  the  Tarnuina.  The  Diablintes  dwelt 
npoo  :he  weat  ana  north-west  of  the  Cenomani, 
uvitt^  opoQ  their  north  the  Eburovioeai  who 
aryqpwid  ao  nneh  of  that  part  of  the  country 
whieh  waa  afterwards  conquered  by  the  North- 
men, and  took  ftom  them  the  name  of  Norman- 
dy, as  baa  since  been  farmed  into  the  depart- 
ment die  U  Burt.  Ther  have  been  confoundod 
^ih  Ihe  £biiiw»ea,  and  their  name  became  af- 
terwanis  by  eormptkMi  EbroicL  Com,  B,  6r.  7, 
7Sk  and  3,  17.— Za».  5,  34.] 

Arua,  [a  town  of  BaBotta,  on  the  Euripus, 
oesHy  apposite  to  Chakaa.  The  harbour,  ao- 
lo  Straho,  waa  ao  small  that  not  more 
tj  wassls  of  the  Grecian  deet  coukl  be 
IB  it|  fiwnwbenoa  he  infers  that  not  the 
port  of  Aolk,  bat  that  of  Bathys,  moat  have 
DaaB  the  true  rendezvoua  of  the  Greeks  when 
about  to  aaii  fiir'  Tn^.  Diana  seema  to  have 
been  peculiarlj  an  object  of  worship  at  Auli?; 
and  Faoaaniae  obeerves,  that  though  ihe  pface 
waagieatly  reduced  and  almost  depopolate'l  in 
hia  &^,  tlie  (eokple  of  that  goddess  was  still  in 
eTJstepeai  The  haibonr  is  now  called  Megalo- 
VatkL  i?«r»p.  ^  in  Avi.  190.— ffom.  2, 496 
and  aOX— /?  AM9<Ue.  Fid.  J^i^cnia.1 
Aiao9^  L[th0iiaiB»ofafeitiliridgaukdyal- 
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ley  of  Apulia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  G«kwu^ 
Its  beauty  and  fertility  are  celebrated  by  Horace 
and  Martial ;  the  former  of  whom  compares  the 
wine  produced  in  this  region  to  the  famous  Fa- 
lernian.    It  is  now  TYrra  di  Melone.    Bor,  %  6. 

—MarL  13,  ep.  125.- 11.  The  name  of  that 

pan  of  Measenia  which  lay  on  the  Neda  near 
Its  month,  and  was  separated  by  that  river  from 
Triphjiia  of  Elis  and  from  Arcadii.    Patu. — . 

Messen.  3G.-~Slrab. III.  Cificioa,  the  strait 

lying  between  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  isl- 
and of  Cyprus  was  called  Aulon  Cilicius. 

IV.  A  name  of  the  MWnus  Campua,  or  plain 
lying  along  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  from  the 
Tiberian  lake  to  thnt  of  AaphaltideB.  It  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  el  GourS\ 

[AuRANiTia,  now  Belad-Hduran,  a  tract  of 
country,  having,  as  some  soppoee,  a  town  of  the 
aame  name,  on  the  confines  or  Syria  and  the  de- 
aert  of  AraUa,  with  which  its  Umits  were  con- 
founded, on  the  east.  It  had  Iturea  on  the  north, 
which  formed  a  part  ofthe  same  boundary.  Jo- 
aephuM. — 27  Anriife.  ] 

[AuRAaius  MoNS,  now  Oebd  Aurot,  a  moun- 
tain of  Numidia.  It  is  represented  as  offering 
a  rug^  and  uncultivated  appearance,  but  with 
extennve  fiekis  and  fertile  spots  upon  its  top. 
Procop, — l^AnviiU.] 

AuRUNCi,  [an  ancient  people  of  Latium,  some- 
times confounded  with  the  Ausones,  but  distin- 
guished by  Livy.  They  oocopied  at  first  the 
northern  part  of  this  region  bordering  on  the 
Volsd,  but  were  driven  by  that  people  towards 
the  sooth,  and  settled  near  the  borders  of  Cain- 
pania  and  the  Ausones.  **  Some  vestiges  of  their 
principal  town,  Aurunca,  it  is  said,  may  still  be 
traced  near  the  church  of  Santo  Croee^  Mtuated 
on  the  elevated  ridge  which  rines  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rocca  Monfina.''  lAv.  ^  16  and  17.—  Virg. 
7,  7!^ — Cram.  Ane.  Gr.] 

Ausci,  [the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Aquitaine, 
among  the  bravest  of  the  various  racea  that 
dwelt  in  that  region.  Their  capital  was  Clem- 
berris  till  the  time  of  A  ugustus,  when  it  assumed 
the  name  of  Augusta  in  compliment  to  that  sove- 
reign. At  a  later  period  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  it,  and  waa 
called  Ausci  *,  whence  its  modem  name  of  Ausch 
in  Gfascony  and  the  modern  department  of  the 
Ger».    Ptoi.—Plin.] 

A  USER,  AusERiB,  and  Ansf.b,  [now  the  Ser* 
chiOf  a  river  of  Etruria.  It  rises  m  the  Appe- 
nines,  towards  the  borders  of  the  northern  duchy 
of  Modena,  and,  running  south-west  after  pass- 
ing by  the  city  of  Luora,  it  empties  into  the  Amo 
between  the  city  of  Pisa  and  the  aea.] 

r Ausones,  a  people  of  Itoly  of  remote  anti. 
quity,  and  whoae  origin  is  unknown.  It  is  be- 
Ueved  by  some,  who  conaider  them  to  have  been 
originally  a  powerftil  tribe,  that  they  extended 
over  a  wider  regk»n ;  but  at  the  period  at  which 
they  »ie  fi>nnd  in  connexion  with  Roman  his- 
UiTj  they  were  confined  to  the  narrow  region 
King  between  the  Liris  and  the  coast  In  p<^r^ 
the  name  of  Ausonia  is  often  intended  to  si^i- 
fy  the  whole  of  Italy,  This  may  have  arisen 
from  the  fiict,  that  Ausonia  was  among  the  parts 
of  the  peninsula  finA  known  to  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  it  may  have  come  as  a  poetical  designa- 
tion of  their  country  to  the  Itoliana  themselves. 
A  part  of  this  r^ion  stUl  bears  the  ancient 
Barnes  and  here  it  ui  pretended  the  early  Auao- 
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Hi,  Um  captal  of  tlie  Ausones,  was  sitiiata. 
Thk  pl»oe  u  known  in  hiftof7  but  from  the  ac- 
eoant  which  Ury  givea  of  the  matncre  of  the 
inhahitanta.  The  principal  ancient  authorities 
on  this  sabiect  are  Dion,  Hal.  t,  ll.—Strab.— 
Vid,  also  Cram.  An.  li.] 

AusoNii.     Vid.  Au»one». 

[AuTARUTji,  an  Uljrian  tribe,  at  one  time 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  semi-barbarous  peo- 
ple residmg  in  thone  parts.  They  were  fre- 
quently engai^ed  in  war  with  the  Anliei  of  Dal- 
matia,  whose  territory  they  bounded  on  the 
•oath.  They  were  conquered  at  last  by  the 
Scoidisci.     Diod.  Sie.^Slrab.] 

AoTOLdLii,  a  people  of  Mauritania,  descend- 
ed fnm  the  Gvtuli. 

Automata,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  [between  the 
islands  of  There  and  Thenisia.  It  arose  from 
beneath  the  water,  probably  flrom  the  actbn  of 
submarine  fire,  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  nature- 
list.     It  was  called  also  Hiera.] 

AutCra,  the  Sure,  a  river  of  Gaul  which 
falls  into  the  Seine. 

[AuxiNUM,  now  OrimOf  a  Roman  colony,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  towns  of  Pioenum.   It  stood 
not  ikr  from  Ancona,  on  the  Fbuninian  Way. 
Vel.  Pat.  1, 16.] 

Ax£nc8,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine  sea. 
The  word  signifies  inhotpUabte.  Ovid.  4, 
7Vis/.4»v.5S 

Axics,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  [It  rises  io  the 
chain  of  Moant  Scardus,  and  empties  into  the 
gulf  of  Thessalonica.  Its  present  name  is  the 
rardarj  derived  from  that  of  Bardarus,  which 
it  bore  in  the  middle  ages.  All  the  prindpal 
rivers  of  Macedonia,  except  the  Stnrroon  and  its 
tributaries,  Ikll  into  this  stream.]  Herodot.  7,  c. 
133. 

AxoNA,  (a  river  of  Belgio  Gaul,  now  the 
Aime.  It  rises  in  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Re« 
mi,  and  dischaiges  itself  into  the  Otfe,  the  an- 
cient Isara.] 

Axrs,  a  town  about  the  middle  of  Crete. 
Apollod. 

AzAN,  [a  tract  of  country  lying  between  the 
Ladon  and  the  Alpheus.  It  is  so  named,  ac- 
cording to  the  mythologists,  from  Azan,  the  son 
of  Areas,  who  gave  his  name  to  Arcadia.  Paua. 
^Aread.  25.] 

AzIris,  a  nlace  of  Libya,  surrounded  on  both 
4Rdes  by  deligntfal  hills  covered  with  trees,  and 
watered  by  a  river  where  Battus  built  a  town. 
gtero4qt,  <  c.  157. 

AzdTjD^  now  Aahdodt  a  large  town  of  Judsa, 
near  the  bordei^i  of  the  MeditmaneaD.  Joseph. 
4iU.  Jud.  15, 

B. 

BABitoN,  L  a  cdebralfld  city,  the  captal  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  had  100  brazen  fates;  and  iUWjdIs, 
which  were  cemented  with  bitumen,  and  greatij' 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  the  ac^vity  of  Se- 
miramis,  measured  480  stadia  in  circumference, 
50  cubits  in  thickness,  and  200  in  height.  It 
was  taken  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  538,  after  he  had 
drained  the  watere  of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new 
channel,  and  maichM)  his  troops  by  night  into 
the  towiMhrough  the  dried  bed ;  and  it  is  said 
mt  the  fate  of  the  extensive  capital  wps  un- 
known to  the  mhahitsnta  of  the  d&tant  suburbs 
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tin  late  in  the  evening.  B«^lon  becnn 
for  the  death  of  Alei^nder,  and  for  the 
pire  which  was  afterwards  established  i 
dot  the  Seleucids.  [Vid.  Syria.']  lis  | 
was  so  reduced  in  succeeding  a^ce,  ace 
Pliny's  observations,  that  in  nie  time  it 
a  desolate  wilderness,  and  at  present  i 
where  it  stood  is  unknown  to  travellei 
inhabitants  were  early  acquainted  wit  I 

fy.    Plin.  6,  c  26.— Herodot.  I,  2,  3.- 
,  &c.  —  Diod.  2.-^Xenoph.    Cyrnp. 
Propert.  3,  el.  11,  v.  21.— Orid.  Afet. 

—Martial.  9,  ep.  77. II.  There  is  aL 

of  the  same  name  near  the  Bubastic  b 
the  Nile,  in  Egypt 

BABTLdKiA,  1.  the  sumanie  of  * 
which  rose  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  u 
successors  of  Alexander.  Plin.  ^  c.  26 
[A  country  of  Asia,  forming  once  a  n 
the  Assyruua  monarchy.   It  was  boundc 


east  by  onsiana.  on  the  north  by  Meeoi 
on  the  west  by  Arabia  Deserta,  and  on  tl 
by  a  part  of  the  Sinus  Persicus  and  the 
Arabia.  This  was  the  countiy  known  i 
dasa,  and  was  of  greater  extent  than  tha 
was  generally  inmided  under  the  name  o 
Ionia.    The  capital  was  Babylon.] 

Babtl6nii,  the  inhabitants  of 'Bab} 
mous  for  their  knowledge  of  astrology, 
rided the  year  into  12  months  andtlu 
into  12  signs. 

Babtrsa,  a  fiirtified  castle  near  Ai 
[where  Tigranes  and  Artabazus  kept  thi 
sures.     Steph.  Byr.] 

Bacenis,  [a  put  of  the  great  Hercjr 
rest,  described  by  Cassar  in  the  6th  book 
Bell.  Gall  These  woods,  according  to  t 
authorities,  constituted  the  naturefsepN 
between  the  Suevi  on  the  east  and  the  € 
ci  on  the  west.  All  authors,  however,  • 
agree  upon  this  point;  and  it  ma^  be  com 
as  doubtfbl  still  what  portion  of  the  gre 
demess  to  which  it  belonged  waa  intem 
ancient  writere  in  the  name  of  Bacenis. 
part  of  the  frroous  J7artr,  according  to  t 
thority  followed  i^ve.] 

Bactka,  [and  Zariaspe,  now  Balk,  th 
tal  of  Bactnana.  It  was  ^vided  by  tht 
trus,  which  ran  through  it,  and  from  wl 
took  its  name.  Ancient  authore  themseh 
at  variance  in  regard  to  the  real  site  of  tl 
jHtal  dty.     Plin.Strab.—Ptol.] 

Bactri,  and  BactriAni,  themhabita 
Bactriana,  who  lived  upon  plunder,  and 
always  under  arms.  Tney  were  conquer 
Alexander  the  Great.  Vid.  Bactriana. 
4,  c.  6,  &c.—Plin.  6,  c  23.— P/tt/.  in  t 
ad  inftll.  tuff. — Herodot.  I  and  3. 

Bactriana,  ^a  country  of  Asia,  form 
part  of  the  Persian  empire.    It  was  bound 
the  north  by  the  river  Ozui^  on  the  we 
Margtana,  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  c 
Parapamisoi^  and  on  the  east  by  the  chain 
ronnects  those  mountuns  with  the  Imaua 
corJing  to  DTHerbelot,  the  name  is  derived 
Bacter,  which  signifies  the  East.    The  ei 
of  this  country  was  not  at  all  periods  the  m 
and,  to  consider  it  preperiv,  we  mnet  treat  • 
as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Alexander;  and  s 
ratefy,  as  it  existed  under  the  emptlrc  of  his 
cesson.    At  the  latter  period  it  included  a 
tion  of  India.    The  inhabitants  had  eariv 
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Hoeed  in  mffiBSkni  md  Toroaster,  the  Uw- 
mr  «f  Peou,  k  jnteoded  bj  loiDe  to  have 
IwirirftM  in  BftctmooL     Sh-afr. — Q.  Cttrt. — 

ilT.) 

Bactcos,  now  DaJkesfL,  a  river  from  which 
Badnutt  nceivea  iu  name.  [Like  the  other 
riwn  cf  thatoounCiy  it  mna  almost  in  a  fltraigfaft 
fine  treat  footh  to  noilh,  and  empties  into  the 
0x11%  wtnch  sepantes  Bart  nana  frocn  Sogdia- 
blI    LmtoM,  3,  T.  267. 

Bjcnrnci,  a  river  of  Pannooia,  which  fiJls 
nio  the  Save  above  SInxmira.  [Some  wnioB 
sBppQse  it  to  he  the  Bemnoj  from  which  the  pro- 
vinee  of  Bosnia  takes  ito  nmme,  and  of  which  it 
ita  principal  stream.  According  to  D'AnviBe 
it  is  now  toe  BozTuet,} 

Badia,  a  town  of  Spain,  [by  some  e opposed 
to  be  the  iBodem  BsiUjqbe,  on  the  Gnaniana  ] 
Vol  Max.  3.  X 

Badvbessje,  [a  sacred  ffrove]  in  the  country 
of  the  Fiirii,  where  90O  Romans  were  kiUed. 
7Ta«f.  4.  Ann.  e.  73. 

fBsTiCA^  a  part  of  Spain,  cofiespomKng,  for 
the  Bost  part,  to  the  ficeaent  Andohuia.  It 
fbraxd,  at  iiriC,  a  part  of  the  division  of  Hispania 
Uherior;  nkl  a  province  apart,  when,  alter hav- 
iaf  complrtelT  rednoed  the  whole  peninsola,  the 
Reoaas  divided  aD  Spain  into  Tarracooensis, 
taicai,  and  LosiCKnia.  Baetica  was  confined 
fcf  the  Anas  {^(hiadiana)  and  the  Me<fitenra- 
■eea  on  Che  north  and  aooth,  onthe  wcatitwas 
«i3jed  fay  die  Atlantic,  and  on  the  east,  thoofffa 
itsbeondarj  vras  not  ao  wcU  defined,  it  may  be 
cittiJeied  to  have  eixtemdfd  to  the  Orospeda  1 
■ens.  All  the  ref^aii  contained  between  the  I 
Anas  tnd  the  Bctv  vras  called  Bctoria ;  and 
tte  which  bordered  on  the  left  of  the  hitter  river, 
iohabftedby  the  BMteCani,  Baatnli,  and  Tmde- 
taoi,  a  name  appfied,  perfaapa,  to  the  whole 
eovntry  bythe  natives  befinv  the  Roman  do- 
miiuan.  The  somame  of  Paeni,  by  which  the 
BssUtK  were  distiuguiabed,  contimied  to  mark 
the  connexian  of  B«tica  with  the  empire  of  the 
CaithtfinianB  in  Enrope.  It  derived  its  name 
firam  the  river  Bctis,  which  flowed  complete)^ 
thiowh  it,  almost  east  and  west.  It  was  consi- 
dooil^  the  Romans  as  the  most  important  part 
of  their  Spanish  ptovincea,  and  is  nid  to  have 
oontained  no  leas  than  eig;ht  Roman  colonies, 
the  sBDe  nomber  of  municipal  cities,  and  at 
feast  9  others  cnjoyiiu;  the  privileges  of  the 
Itafian  towns.  It  satnutted  earlier  than  the  rest 
of  Spain  to  the  yoke  of  tba  despotic  republic.] 

BsTia,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a  part  of 
the  ooan^  has  received  the  name  of  Bistiea. 
It  was  fiociDedy  called  Tartessns,  and  now  bears 
the  nomeof  Qnadalqmver.  The  wool  prodnced 
there  was  so  ^ood,  that  Baiiea  was  an  epithet 
of  merit  applied  to  garments.  Fid.  BcUica. 
Martial.  \%  ep.  100. 

IBjBTOBf  i^  a  part  of  B«tica.  The  inhabit- 
aais  were  of  two  distinct  origins :  the  Celtid, 
«he  bolder  on  Loaitafnia,  and  the  Ttodnli,  who 
beidrr  on  Loatama  and  Tarraoonensis.  Vid, 
BoHeo.] 

Baorada,  now  Aie^ercia.  a  river  of  Africa 
now  Uriea,  where  Rc^ns  killed  a  serpent  190 
fi-ctVmf.  [Towarda  Its  mouth  it  stagnates,  and, 
overfluwing  ito  banks,  la  formed  into  pools  and 
lakes  whidi  owciapf<*d  the  adjacent  country.] 
PUrt.  S.  c  14 

Baub,  a  ei^  of  Campania  neav  the  sea,  [be- 


tween the  promontory  Misenmn  and  Pnteofi, 
the  name  of  which,  accorfing  to  the  mythoto- 

fists,  was  fimn  Bains,  a  follower  of  U^asea.1 
t  was  famoos  for  its  del^htful  sitnatinn  and 
baths,  where  many  of  the  Roman  senatMs  had 
coontry-bonses.  Its  ancient  gpokdear,  however, 
has  now  disaraeared,  and  Baic,  with  ito  magni- 
ficent villas,  hM  yielded  to  the  tremendous  evth- 
quakes  which  afflict  and  convulse  Italy,  and  it 
is  no  loom  to  be  found.  MartiaL  ll,  ep.  8L 
— /Toro*.  I,  ep.  l.—Strab.  5. 

BaleIbcs,  two  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
modemly  called  Majorca  and  Jfraoroo,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.    [They  were  Caithajpnian  eo- 
kmiea  before  the  wars  of  Carthage  wfii  the  Ro- 
man republic,  bat  were  subjected  to  the  IiCtBr 
br  MeteOus,  thence  called  Balearicos.    The 
chief  town  of  Majorca  retina  ito  andent  name 
of  P^ma ;  and  the  Poitus  Magonis  of  the  smallet . 
island  is  yet  extant  in  the  modem  Pert  Ma- 
Aoa.    Tbieidandoflvica,  which  lies  near  these, 
waa  not  considered  to  bekiaf  to  the  Baleares, 
but,  together  with  Ebusns  and  Ophinsa,  vras 
called  m  Greek  "  Pitjusc,  the  JUeao/'Ptfica.'* 
The  Baleares  were  included  in  the  piDvinoe  of 
New  Carthage  by  their  Roman  eonquerofs. 
He/.  2, 7, 199.— lir.— /?Aaw«c    By  Apollo- 
nine,  the  Baleares  are  called  Choerades;  and  by 
Strabo,  Choeradadea.]    The  vroid  Bakaiea  ar 
derived  from  CsXXov,  to  lArvw,  because  the  in- 
habitanta  were  ezpeit  archers  and  sfingers,  be- 
sides great  pirates.    We  are  told  bvFlorui^  that 
the  mothers  never  gave  their  chilmen  bicakfost 
bdbre  they  hmd  stiuck  with  an  arrow  a  oeitain 
mark  in  a  tree.     Strab.  14. — Ffor.  3,  c.  8.—^ 
Diod.5. 

Baltsta,  a  mountain  of  liguria,  [ooncapond- 
ing  with  the  Appeninea  about  &  Peaegri$to 
and  Monie  BaUttra.    Cram.}— X«r.  40,  c  41. 

[Balla,  also  Valla,  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
not  fiur  from  the  foot  of  Olympus.  Iteommand* 
ed  the  passage  from  Macedonia  into  Theasaly. 
Ito  sito  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Strvit- 
xa.    PHn.  4,  Itt— Stepfc.  By2,—CrmiL\ 

Baltbas.  a  river  of  Messenia.  ntwasaprin- 
dpal  bfancn  of  the  Pamisus,  and  is  now  the 
Mauro  Zoumena.]    Paiu.  4,  c  33. 

Bantia,  now  Si.  Maria  de  Varue,  a  town  of 
Apulia,  whence  Bantinus.  Borai.  3,  od.  4,  t.  15. 

[Baphtrus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  calfed  by 
Ptolemy  Phaiybas.  Pansanias  infonns  us  th^ 
the  firrt  part  of  this  stream  from  ita  fountain 
was  oiUed  Helicon;  that,  after  flowing  some 
distance,  it  was  lost,  and  running  under  grnmnd 
a  course  of  about  75  stadia,  it  roee  agani,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Baphyrus,  and  disBcharged 
itad/  by  that  name  into  the  Therroaic  |^.  It 
bdonged  to  that  little  district  of  Roomeha  which 
was  by  the  ancienta  called  Pieria.  Paw.  Bent. 
30. — LycapK.  2r33. — Cram.'] 

BarIthruh,  a  deep  and  obscure  gulf  at 
Athens,  where  criminals  were  thrown. — The 
word  is  applied  to  the  infernal  regions  by  Vol, 
Flaee.  S^  v.  86  and  193. 

Baebaria,  [a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
African  coast  which  extends  northward  from 
Cape  Gardafni.  It  was  otherwise  called  Aza- 
nia,  now  Ajan.    IPAntUU.'^  

Barbosthcnes,  a  mountam  of  Pdoponncsus, 
10  miles  from  Sparta.    JW«.  35,c97. 

Babcb,  a  dty  [of  Cyrenaica,!  •^^J*^"* 
xoaes  from  the  sea,  founded  by  the  brotnere  off 
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Arwiilani  Viog  of  Cyfene,  516  yetn  before 
the  Chriitiaii  enu  Strabo  mts  that  in  his  age 
it  waa  caDed  PtoleoMoa ;  but  thif  ariaee  because 
moat  of  the  inhabttanta  retired  to  Ptolemaia, 
which  waa  on  the  aea-coast,  to  enrich  tberaaelves 
by  commerce.    Strab,  17. — Ptol.  4,  c.  4. 

[BarcIno,  now  Baredoneuthe  capital  of  Co- 
lownio.  a  town  of  Hiiponia  Tarraconensis.  It 
waa  a  Roman  cotony.] 

JBardine,  a  river  in  the  viciiiity  of  Damaacos, 
ed  by  the  Greeks  Chrraorroas.  It  divides 
into  many  sticama^  of  which  aome  flow  through 
the  city,  others  through  its  environs.  I/An- 
viUe.] 

BiBOYLiJC,  a  town  of  Caria,  [on  the  Sinus 
Jasius.] 

Barium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
now  called  Bari.    Horat.  1,  Sat.  &,  t.  97. 

Basilia,  [a  town  of  the  Rauraci,  on  the 
RKine,  now  Ba9le^  the  capital  of  a  Swiss  can- 
too  of  the  same  name.] 

Babilia,  or  [Baltia.     Vid.  AbaliuA 

BABiLipdTAMOs,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Eu- 
iotas.    Strab,  6. 

BasIlib^  a  city  of  Arcadia,  built  by  Cypselus^ 
near  the  nver  Alpheus.    Paua,  8,  c.  S9, 

Bassjb,  [a  village  of  Arcadia,  near  mount 
C^^rlius.  "  Here  was  a  temple  of  ApoDo  Eoi- 
cnnus.  It  waa  the  most  beautiful  edifice  of  the 
kind  in  aB  Pek>ponnesus,  with  the  exception  of 
that  at  Tegoa :  the  architect  was  Ictinus,  who 
built  tlao  uie  Parthenon  at  Athens.  A  great 
part  of  this  temple  is  yet  standing ;  it  was  125 
feet  in  length,  about  48  in  breadth,  and  deco- 
rated with  48  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  of 
which  36  are  still  in  their  places.  The  sculp- 
tuies  of  the  Snsste,  representing  the  battle  with 
the  Amazons,  and  tW  of  the  Lapithe  and 
Centaurs,  were  discovered  in  181:2,  and  have 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are 
called  the  Phigalean  marbles.  Vid.  PhigaUa. 
The  site  ooeupted  by  the  ruins  of  that  interesting 
edifice  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Co- 
lunrns."     Cram.] 

Bastarnx,  and  B  astern^  a  people  of  Eu- 
ropean SarmaUa,  destroyed  by  a  sudden  storm 
•s  they  pursued  the  Thraoianv.  Ldv.  40,  v.  58. 
— Optrf.  lyUt,  a,  V.  lOS.^StraJb.  7. 

BatXvi,  [a  people  of  German  origin,  who 
separated  from  the  Catti  in  consequence  of  do- 
mestic commotion,  and.  miff  rating  to  Graul,  set- 
tled in  the  itland  enclosed  by  tne  ocean,  the 
Vahahs  (Waal),  and  the  mam  branch  of  the 
Jlhim,  From  them  the  island  was  called  Ba- 
tavorum  Insula,  and  also  Batavia ;  whence  the 
mudern  Batavian  Repubtic  took  its  name. 
The  Batavi,  according  to  Tacitua,  were  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  for  their  valour,  and  w^re 
for  this  reason  exempt  from  [laying  tribute  to  the 
Romans,  who  used  their  services  in  war.    T\kU, 

Germ.  29.1 

Bault,  fa  town  of  Campania,  near  the  pro- 
montory or  Misenum.  According  to  tradition 
it  was  originally  called  BoauUa,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Heccules  having  landed  there  with 
the  oxen  of  Greryon  on  his  return  from  Spain. 
It  was  one  of  tlie  most  attractive  spots  on  the 
coast  Bauli  was  the  scene  of  Nero's  success- 
fhlplot  a^fainat  Agripj^na,  his  mother.    Cram.] 

Bebrucum,  [or  Bbdriaccm,  a  village  of  Gkl- 
lia  Cisalpine,  near  Cnemona,  which  witnessed 
both  the  sucoesi  of  ViteUias  ovejr  Otha  and  tbs 
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defeat  of  his  geneiab  }ff  Antoni 
of  Vespasian.    It  was  situated  on 
humia,  the  road  which  led  from 
Mantua,  about  15  miles  from  the 
sjid  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
rius  imagiTOd  that  Caneto,  on  the 
might  represent  the  situation  of 
but  D'AnviUe  is  more  accnrate  in 
sition  at  CividaU,    There  was  f 
grove  sacred  to  Castor  between  C 
Bedriacom.     Cram,] 
Bebrycia.     Vid.  Bithynia, 
Belgje.     Vid,  Beigica, 
^  [Belgica,  a  third  ^art  of  Gaul 
rian  distribution,  havmg  on  the  w* 
from  the  Seine  to  the  principal  i 
Rhine,  and  on  the  north  the  latter 
the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  near  thi 
Cobnia  Agrippina.    Here  the  riv 
angle  in  cominj^  ^^m  the  south,  an 
it  may  be  considered,  together  witJ 
chain  of  hills,  as  the  eastern  bono 
gica  as  fiir  as  the  Brigantinus  La< 
Constance.)    The  Alu  continue  t 
as  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  whi 
around  the  south-east  comer  of  thii 
for  as  its  junction  with  the  Ara 
The  Seine  and  the  Marne  upon  t 
vided  Belgica  from  Celtic  Gaul, 
limita  thus  defined  this  part  of  Gai 
the  modern  countries  or  BLoUand 
Rhine,  the  Netherlands,  together  « 
of  Grcrmany  as  lies  upon  Uie  left 
same  river,  and  containa  the  citiei 
Cologne,  Coblentz,  and  Wonn%  wl 
other  namea  were  on  the  eaatem 
Bdlgica  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  T 
Constantino.    In  addition   to  thet 
French  side  of  Switaerland  and  the 
Picardy,  Artois,  French  Flanders, 
Isle  of  France,  Champaigns^  Lorra 
and  Burgundy  in  France.    A  vas 
habited  this  rcjg'ion,  divided  and  sub 
innumerable  tnbea.    When  the  Ro 
•d  its  complete  subjugation,  they  (j 
different  times  into  sinaUer  prorincc 
tua  divided  it  into  four,  anu  the  su 
one  of  these  intoQormania  Prima  an 
Secuuda  remained  so  lata  as  the  < 
stantine.    The  eariy  division  into 
ma  and  Belgica  Secunda  was  fori 
course  of  the  Mosa,  Mnue^  whic 
neariy  the  whole  Ien|M>  of  the  pr 
south  to  north.    Belgica  Prima  w« 
by  the  Leuci,  the  Ik&diomatrici,  ac 
veri;  whose  capital,  after  having  J 
borne  the  name  of  Augusta,  assumo 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  cai 
subdivision,  being  also  frequently  tl 
the  emperors  during  their  nmSeot 
Througbottt   the  wnole  of  that  c 
names  of  its  difi*erent  inhabitants  ha 
great  measure  preserved  in  those  of 
towns  of  France,  &c  while  the  ni 
ancient  places  have  been  for  the  mc 
Thus,  in  Belgica  Secunds,  Durooi 
capital  of  the  Remi,  was  lost  in  the 
name  ofRheima^  and  Augusta  of  th( 
in  that  of  SoiMsons,    So  toe  YerDmi 
same  province  have  transmitted  th 
Vermandoi»f  the  BeUovad  in  Bm 
the  Amhianli  who  hMl  ciM  theic 
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BBKDfDirM,  a  temple  4)i  Dianft  BendBi  at 
Maojelua. 

Bbneventxtm,  a  toum  of  the  Hlrpii^  boUi 
br  Dtemadea,  96  miles  tram  Capua.  Its  ori^ 
l^n^  name  vraa  MoUevetUwiif  ohangei]  into  the 
more  aQBpieioafl  word  of  BeneverUum  when  the 
Romans  had  a  colony  there.  It  aboonda  in  le- 
mainaof  ancient  ecafptore  above  any  other  town 
in  Italy.  PUn,  3,  c.  11.  [Though  tradition 
and  mytholoffy  confer  upon  Diomedes  the  ho- 
nour of  founding  the  city  of  Benercntum,  more 
certain  guides  have  tneed  its  origin  to  the  an- 
cient Ausones.  It  received  a  Roman  colony 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  eonsistine  of  the  vete- 
rans of  the  emperor's  army;  and  Nerosumrfied 
it  in  part  with  a  new  population.  But  tne  im- 
Ss^^umonui,  lying  south  of  the  second  Belgiea,  i  portanoe  of  this  place  commenced  with  the  era 


^Bfha,  have  Ml  iheir  same  to  modem 
in  that  of  the  cfty  of  Jmien#.  Thispart 
«f  Osgri  was  move  properly  oalled  Belgium  ao- 
eeidingtoCfloa/aaoooant;  and  its  inhabitants, 
i  sl  the  Atiebates,  the  Ambiani,  and  the  Bel- 
lovad,  may  be  ooafldend  as^he  Betge  distinetly 
fiesB  the  other  people  of  Belgiea.  Their  corner 
of  ths  pm^Boe  lay  upon  the  Ffetum  QalKcum, 
DOW  Vmtr  Sh^kUf  extending  inland  to  the 
Axona,  nuw  the  Awne^  and  the  Oite^  which 
emptiBs  into  the  SHne  a  little  below  the  present 
<kyoiPaH»,  This,  it  will  be  seen,  corresponds 
to  the  Gnits  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Ae</cer- 
isndr,  ezdaave  of  the  disputed  Luxemhwgh. 
Bettdes  these  provinces,  in  the  distribution  of 
Augeslaa  was  the  Oreat  SeqtumoU^  Maxima 


between  Celtka  upon  the  west  and  Italy  upon 
the  east,  with  the  Province  specially  so  called 
uiKm  the  sooth.  Here  the  Jure  chain  of  moun- 
tains Ibnned  a  natval  division  between  the  8e- 
mwii  and  the  Hehwtii«  the  tetter  of  which  peo- 
ple extended  themeelvea  over  the  country  lying 
ateff  that  mountain  from  Lake  Constance  to 
the  Like  of  Geneva.  The  subdivision  into  the 
tve  GefDaniee  omit  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Tiberios,  and  Is  aaid  by  D*  Anvillo  to  have  been 
the  eufiest  made  in  any  part  of  Gaul  aAer  the 
-dmnon  of  the  wbole  into  four  parts  by  Augus- 
toi^  which  succeeded  the  threefold  division  de- 
scnbed  In  the  Commentaries.  Germania  prima 
jiioed  upon  the  south  the  Maxima  Seqoano- 
nm.  Its  principal  inhabitants  were  the  Triba- 
ci,  the  Nemetesi  and  the  Vaugiones,  who  8up> 
phated  the  Leoct  and  the  Mediomatriei  upon 
the  eastern  firontierof  Belgiea  bordering  on 
Gcnnaoy.  The  ci^  of  Sira^urgh  may  be 
eonsideivd  the  capitaJ.  Between  Germania 
Vrima  and  GeriBania  secunda  was  the  femous 
mert  of  Ardenne9,  The  people  of  both  these 
diitriots  icaetobled  the  Germans  in  manners, 
meannoe,  and  habits;  but  those  of  the  second 
Getmanv  In  a  mater  d^ree  than  those  of  the 
Tiftcs  mm  the  right  bank  of  the  river 


^rare  cwitinnaHy  erosttng  to  the  Ghdlic  side,  and 
thus  msintrined  the  German  characteristics,  in- 
trodnoed  at  the  «ariy  mingling  of  the  strange 
tabes  with  the  fint  Celts  of  those  regions;  and 
whidi,  in  the  other  parts  of  Belgiea,  had  been 
mote  equally  blended  with  those  of  the  earlier 
iahafattanla.  In  the  remote  comer  of  Belgiea,  be- 
tween the  Yahafis,  now  the  Waat^  and  the  proper 
Rfaine^  were  sitoated  tha  Batavi,  considered  the 
UM  of  the  €rauls.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that 
the  fiat  settlere  of  this  portion  of  Gaul  were 
Cdts;  but  tribe  after  tribe,  in  subsequent  years, 
havii^  ineorporated  themselves  with  the  first 
poesessoTB,  thej  together  consiltuted  the  people 
■^kOTwwds  ddwd  by  ancient  authorities  Beige.] 

BcLotiTM.     VSd.  Belgiea. 

BmLUPflci,     Vid,  Belgiea. 

Bbnaccs,  a  lake  of  Italy,  now  Logo  di  Oar- 
dOt  Ihm  which  the  Mindus  fiows  into  the  Po. 
fW.  G,  %  V.  160.  -fin.  10,  V.  906.  [It  form- 
ed me  divisiun  between  Yenetia,  and  Cisalpine 
Gaal  ftom  the  bordera  of  Rhvtis,  which  lay 
wpoa  to  nerlbem  extremitv,  to  the  Amyltan 
Way,  wtnch  paased  along  its  southern  border; 
that  la  la  aay,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from 
aofftb  to  south,  ot  35  Roman  miles.  Its  great- 
art  width  did  not«zcoedl3miksbytbesame 


of  the  Lombard  conquests  and  rule  in  Italy. 
With  a  portion  of  surrounding  country  it  wao 
one  of  the  dukedoms  erected  by  those  oonquer- 
o»  in  Italy ;  and  depending  in  name  for  a  time 
upon  the  Lombard  sovereign  in  the  north,  it 
quickly  became  a  powerfbl  independent  sti^ 
and  survived  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  when 
Desiderius,  the  last  of  the  Lombard  kinge^  sur- 
rendered to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.    The 
German  emperor  Henry,  some  generations  a£> 
terwards,  conferred  it  en  the  Pope,  and  it  be- 
came a  pert  of  the  patrimony  of  the  diureh.  Ria 
now  a  principal  city  of  the  kfaigdom  of  Naples, 
on  the  VolhtTMy  the  Yuhumus  of  antiquity.] 
Ber£i,  the  same  as  Beroea. 
Berenice,  I.  [the  name  of  atown  in  Efcypt,  on 
the  Arabian  gulf.    It  was  called  Epidires,  bo- 
cause  it  was  situated  on  that  contra^ed  ])ait  of 
the  Arabicus  Sinus  by  which  it  communicated 
with  the  iElrythrean  sea.    This  was  the  last 
town  of  Erfpt,  south,  on  the  Arabian  gulf^  and 
was  placedin  the  region  called  Cinnamonofeia, 
fVom  Uie  quantity  c^ cinnamon  which  that  coun- 
try produced,    ft  was  a  place  of  trade  with  In- 
dia, and  WBS  named  after  the  mother  of  Ptdo- 

nay  PhiUddphus.  Pfin.  6, 27.— I^ilnsate. 

II.  Another  of  Cyrenaica  in  Libya,  called  alsa 
Hesperis,  the  fabled  abode  of  the  Hesperides. 

^11 1.  Another,  sumamed  Panchrysos,  on  a 

bay  of  the  Arabicus  Sinus. IV.  A  town  in 

Arabia,  at  the  head  of  the  iEtenites  Sinus,  men- 
tioned by  Moses  under  the  name  of  Ezion  Ge- 
bcr.  "  Prom  this  place,*'  savs  D' Anrillo^  "  the 
fleets  of  Solomon  took  their  departure  for  Ophir^ 
and  the  Arabic  name  of  Minet  ed-dahab,  signi- 
fying the  port  of  gold,  had  reference  to  the  rich- 
es that  were  there  debariced  on  the  return  from 
Ophir."] 

Berg  1ST  AM,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  east  of 
the  Ibcros.    Lit,  34,  c.  16. 

[Bergomcm,  now  Bergamo,  a  town  of  the 
Orobii  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  ^mylian 
Way.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between  the 
Umatinos  {Serio)  and  the  Ubartus  (Brembo\ 
and  is  supposed  to  hare  been  founded  by  some 
early  Gallic  tribes.     Plin.  3,  n.—Just.  SO.] 

BRRMits  MoNs,  [now  Xero  Livocfo,  a  moun- 
tain fbrmitig  "a  continuation  of  the  grrat  chain 
of  Olympns."  The  mountain  was  said  to  be 
impracticable  firom  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  yet 
in  Its  vicinity  werefebled  to  have  been  the  fhnUhl 
and  flourishing  gardens  of  Midaa,  that  bloomed 
spontaneously.  Here  the  Temenids  first  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Macedonia.  Berod. 
Si  laa— Orom.] 
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(Bsiimi,  or  Bora  Monsi  the  lonlheni  ex- 
tremity of  the  Scardos  Mone,  which  eepanted 
tUjiia  fiKMn  Macedonia.] 

Bbr(Ba,  I.  [acitjof  Syria,  which  leoeiTed  this 
name  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  prince*. 
Jt  ie  now  Aleppoy  the  richest  and  most  poweifiil 

city  of  Syria.    D^ArwUU, II.  A  town  of 

Macedonia,  now  Kara  Vtria,  This  town,  of 
a  TBrr  great  antiquity,  was  situate  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bennius  Mens,  and  was  distant  from  Pella, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  about  30  miles.  It  is 
particokriy  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  its  inhabitants  are  commended  for  the 
readiness  with  which  they  received  the  gospel 
on  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.     Tkuc,  1,  61.— 

AetSf  17,  11. III.  A  town  "on  the  confines 

of  the  province  of  Thrace  proper  and  Moesia. 
This  city,  when  re-establisned  by  the  empress 
Irene,  assumed  her  name."    £/AnviUe.] 

Bebrbsa.     Vtd,  Bercoa. 

Bert TDs,  now  Berut,  an  ancient  town  of 
Phonicia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
fiunoos  in  the  age  of  Justinian  for  the  study  of 
Jaw.    PUru  5,  c  90. 

Bbsippo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bstica,  where 
Bflela  was  bom.    Jfela^  9;  c.  6. 

Bsssi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  lived  upon  ra- 
pine. Ond.  Trist.  4,  eL  1,  v.  67.  [They  in- 
Labited  the  district  of  country  called  Bessica,  to- 
wards the  bonlers  of  Macedonia,  and  formed,  as 
ft  is  thought,  a  portion  of  the  tribe  called  Satre, 
which  could  boast  that  of  all  the  Thracian  peo- 
ple they  alone  had  never  been  subdued.  Bessi- 
ca is  believed  to  have  extended  from  the  sources 
of  the  Hebrus  to  the  Nestus;  but  the  H«mus 
was  the  favourite  reeort  of  this  predatory  but 
spirited  race.  They  were  finally  subdued  by 
Augustus.    Fior.  1%  ^.^Herodot.  7,  IIO.J 

SET  IS,  a  river  in  Spain.     Vid.  BtttU. 

Bbturia,  a  ooantry  in  Spain.     Vid.  B<etica. 

BiBRACTE,  a  large  town  of  the  ^dui  in  Ghiul, 
where  Ciosar  often  wintered.  Oea,  Bell.  0. 7, 
c  55.  &C.  [Ptolemy  calls  it  Augustodunum, 
which  of  course  it  assumed  after  its  subjugation 
by  Casar  and  the  accession  of  his  successor. 
The  corruption  of  this  name  gives  the  modern 

[BiosBJtONCfl,  a  people  of  Aquitaine,  at  the 
ioot  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  town  of  Bij^orre 
•ceupiest  it  is  supposed,  the  site  of  their  capital] 

BildJlis,  a  town  of  Celtiberia,  where  Mar- 
tial was  born.  [It  stood  near  a  river  named 
Salo,  now  Xalon ;  but  Justin  calls  this  river  also 
Bilbilis.  Its  waters  were  "fiimous  for  tem- 
pering steel,  which  Martial  accounts  the  best 
tn  the  worid.*'  The  town  is  now  "  known 
onl^,''  says  D'Anville,  "by  the  name  of  Baubo- 
lai  in  the  vicinity  of  a  new  city  constructed  by 
the  Moori^  caUed  Calalayud,'*  Just.  44, 3.]— 
Mart,  1,  ep.  50. 

BiNoiuM,  a  town  of  Gkrmania  Socunda,  in 
Bclffics.     T\»eit.  But,  4,  c.  70. 

BiSALTiA.  ["That  part  of  Macedonia  between 
the  lake  Bolbe  and  the  Strrmon,"  says  Cramer, 
^appears  to  have  been  called  Bisaltia,  from  the 
Bisalts,  a  Thracian  nation,  who  were  governed 
by  a  king  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  2ien.e^" 
and  who  foU  under  the  rule  of  the  Macedonians 
not  long  afterwards.  Herodot.  7,  115.— T%u- 
cyd,  a,  99.] 

BiSANTHE,  [a  town  of  Thrace,  upon  the  Pro- 
pontifl.    It  if  now  Rodotto,  by  corruption  from  I 
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the  tMune  of  Rhosdestui^  which  U 
the  ancients.] 

BisTdNis,  a  lake  of  Thraoe, 
Berodot,  7,  c.  109.  [It  is  so  « 
Bistones,  a  Thracian  people,  who 
shores  and  ruled  over  the  neighbo 
ants.  The  poets  sometimes  bes 
of  this  people  upon  Thrace  in  gei 

BiTBTNiA,  [a  country  of  Asia  ] 
ing  to  Strabo  first  peopled  by  th 
whom  succeeded  the  Thyni  and 
Thrace.  From  these  people  the 
took  its  name,  having,  until  the  ei 
tlement,  been  called  Bebrycia.  It 
on  the  north  by  the  Euxme  and 
Bosphorus,  on  the  east  by  Paphh 
south  by  the  Gralats,  Tectosages, 
Phr)rgia,  and  on  the  west  by  toe 
Mysia,  from  which  mount  Olympc 
The  principal  towns  of  Bithynia ' 
city  of  Prusa,  Nicomedia,  and  Nici 
try  underwent  various  changes  ui 
ent  possessors  and  masters.  Thi 
remarks^  **  there  was  a  time  wb 
denciesof  Pontosextending  to  Hei 
ed  Bithynia  within  narrow  bound 
the  lower  empire,  the  principal  par 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Propontis, 
name  of  Pontica,  and  the  part  adjs 
laffonia  composed  a  separate  pr< 
Honorias.  The  north-eastern  c< 
by  the  Eiixine  and  the  Propoutii 
culiar  seat  of  the  Thyni.*']  Stra 
dot,  7,  c.  75.— .Vc/a,  1  and  2. 
PauM.  8,  c.  9,  the  inhabitants  wi 
from  Mantinea  in  Peloponnesus. 

[BiTHTNiuM,  a  town  of  Bithyn 
l^sus,  in  the  country  of  the  Cauc* 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  He 
east  of  Bithynia,  and  became  fiunoi 
pbce  of  the  beautiful  Antinoos,  tl: 
the  emperor  Adrian.] 

BiTViUGEs,  [a  people  of  that  ] 
Celtica  which  was  added  to  the  c 
tania  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
among  the  principal  of  all  the  6a! 
fore  the  arrival  or  Cesar,  and  Wf 
government  of  a  powerful  king  in  t 
Tarquins.  They  were  placed  beti 
nules  and  Scnones  on  the  north, 
Arvemi  on  the  east,  the  Lemoviccs 
and  the  Turonrs  and  Pictones 
These  were  the  Bituriges  Cubi.  . 
of  the  same  people,  distinguished 
ci,  belonged  to  Aquitania  Secun 
they  were  the  principal  tribe,  as  tl 
in  Aquitania  prima.  Their  capit 
gala,  Bordeaux,     Vid.  Aquitania 

BiziA,  a  citadel  near  Rhodope, 
the  kings  of  Thrace.     Tcreus  wa 

Blandusia,  [a  fountain  in  Apu 
near  Yenusia,  about  six  miles  fror 
the  site  named  Palazzo,"  The 
name  was  Bandusia.     Cram,] 

Blemmybs,  a  people  of  Africa, 
taiiscts  of  the  Nile,J  who,  as  is  1 
ported,  had  no  heads,  but  had  the  ey 
placed  in  the  breast    MelOy  I,  c.  < 

Blucium,  a  castle  where  king  D 
his  treasures  in  Bithynia.    Strab. 

BoAGRius,  ariverofLocrii^  [som 
also  Manes.    It  was  ratl^r  a  torn 
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^rtt,  tud  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  seasons 
for  he  water%  being  often  ^nlte  dry.]  Strab.  9. 
.   BocjLLiAS,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Salamis. 

IBoDOTRiA  Frktom.    The  Frith  of  Forth,] 

BoT>tKi,  a  people  of  Britain,  who  sorrender- 
vltoCUndkis  Csaar.     Dia.  Cast.  60. 

BosJE,  [a  town  of  Laconia,  now  perhaps  Pa- 
too  CattrOf  on  the  Sinos  BoDOticusJ 

[BcEOTiccs  Sinus,  at  the  soathem  extremity 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  lying  opposite  the  island 
of  Cythcra,  and  taking  its  name  firom  the  town 
of  BoecB,  on  its  northern  shore.  Now  the  OtUf 
^  VaJtika,\ 

BiBBftia,  a  lake  of  Thcssaly,  near  mount  Os- 
aa,  [firom  which  the  Anchestus  derives  its  wa- 
ter*.   The  name  was  taken  from  the  town 
Bcsbe,  which  stood  upon  its  banks.    It  is  now 
Carlo*.]     I^ueaa.  7,  y.  176. 

BxsoTii,  fa  prorince  of  Greece^  bordering  on 
Phocis  Co  the  west  and  north-west  On  the  north 
its  eoofioes  reached  to  the  territory  of  the  Locri 
Opontii ;  it  was  bounded  by  the  shore  of  tho 
Enripos,  from  Hale  to  the  month  cf  the  Asopns, 
on  the  east ;  while  to  the  south  it  was  8^>arated 
fioo  Attica  by  the  chain  of  Cithaaron  and  the 
eotttunious  range  of  meant  Parnes.    The  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  this  region  were  the  Aones, 
Hyantes,  dkc  who  formed,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the 
Xreat  fiunily  to  which  belonged  also  the  Leleges. 
Under  Cadmus,  Bcsotia  received  a  Pbosnician 
eolooj,  who^  after  bieing  expelled  at  one  time  by 
tile  Thradans  and  Epigoni,  sjW  afterwards  by 
■owerful  hordes  of  Pelai^  succeeded  in  esta- 
yi«i>ing  themselves  ia  this  most  fertile  district 
of  an  dreoee,  and  in  conferring  on  it  the  name 
of  Bceotia,   nom  that  which  the^  had  them- 
•ehes  sssnmrd  about  the  period  of  their  second 
expokion.    When,  like  the  other  provinces  of 
Gheeoe,  BcBOtia  rejected  the  mooarchical  form  of 
fovemmenti  the  institations  established  in  their 
room  were  aiistocratical,  though  not  without  a 
niztniv  of  the  democratical  m  their  form;  but 
Uie  aristocracy  greatly  preponderated  in  the  ad- 
miinBtratiiBi  of  the  government  and  laws.  Thii^ 
and  the  natoral  jeaJoosy  of  a  powerful  and  ar- 
i^gant  neighbour,  begot  on  early  hostility  be- 
tween the  Boeotians  ami  Athenians,  who,  in  eve- 
rt straggle  of  the  democratic  interest  in  Bcbo- 
tia,  wore  ready  to  lend  their  aid  against  the  aris- 
tooa^  of  TliebeB.     Hence,  in  the  Persian  war, 
the  Ivrntians,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Plat«a,  were  found  assisting  earnestly  the  Per- 
sian anus.    The  same  feeling  arrayed  them  on 
the  ssde  of  the  Lacedsmonians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war;  and  when  the  battle  of  .£gospo- 
taidoi  determined  the  war  in  favour  of  the  Spar- 
tans, the  Boeotians  zealously  urged  their  victo- 
rioos  allies  to  perfect  their  conquest  by  the 
abaolnie   destruction  of   Athens.    When  no- 
thing was  left  for  the  Boeotians  to  fear  on  the 
side  of  their  ancient  enemy,  they  soon  conceiv- 
ed an  equal  jeaioosy  of  that  power  which  they 
had  been  greatly  instrumental  in  forming ;  and 
an  hostifity  of  twelve  years  that  thereupon  en- 
soed,  was  terminaied  only  by  the  battles  o{  Le- 
uetra  and  Mantinea,  "  when  Sparta  saw  a  for- 
midable anny  occupied  in  freeing  Arcadia  and 
Mflsoenia  from  her  chains,  and  menacing  her 
own  vralW  and  existence.''    **  After  the  last 
stand,'' aaya  Cramer,  "made  by  the  Acheeans 
for  the  libertses  of  Greece,  Bceotia  ceased  to  ex- 
fcil.  and  hwomn  imilnifnl  iiniltTrthr  grnml  nimn 
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of  Achaia,  b^  which  Greece  was  designated  as 
a  prorince  of  the  Roman  empire."  The  inha- 
bitants were  reckoned  rude  and  ilfitemte,  fond- 
er of  bodUy  strength  than  of  mental  exceUence; 
yet  their  oountnr  produced  many  illustrious 
men,  such  as  Pindar,  Hesiod,  lMutarch«  Ac 
BoBotia  is  celebrated,  moreover,  for  tne  port  of 
Auhs^  whence  the  G}reeks  departed  for  the 
siege  of  Troy ;  for  the  battle  of  Platssa,  that 
established  the  liberties  of  Gheece ;  and  for  the 
fatal  field  of  Cheronea,  in  which  they  expired 
for  ever.]  Herodct.  %  c  49, 1.  5,  c.  bt^OticL 
Met,  3,  v.  10.— Pau«.  9,  c  1,  &c— C.  *Y5p.  7.  c. 
11.— -iSlfraft.  9.— y«»^in.  3,  c  6,  L  8»  c.  4.— Ab- 
TiU,  a,  ep.  1,  V.  244.— Z>wd.  19.— Ltr.  27,  c 
30,  dtc 
^  Boil,  Ta  pe(mle  of  Celtic  origin,  coming  ori- 
inally  from  the  neiirhbourhood  of  the  Helvetii. 


ginally 


and  oocupyinga  large  district  of  Cisalpine  Gkiul, 
between  the  Po^  Uie  Tarus  (Taro^)  and  the 
Appenines,  corresponding,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  state  north  of  Tuscany.    They 
waged  the  roost  destructive  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  at  length  obliged  to  expel  them 
from  their  ancient  seata.     They  then  appear  to 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  tract  of 
country  lying  within  the  Hercynian  mountains^ 
which  separated  tliem  on  the  north-west  from 
the  Hermanduri,  on  the  north-east  fiom  the 
Marsigni  of  the  modem  Silesia,  on  the  south- 
east from  the  Cluadi,  who  inhabited  the  present 
Moravia,  and  on  the  south-west  from  the  Nasi- 
ci,  who  dwelt  between  the  billy  country  and  the 
left  side  of  the  Danube.    *'  In  the  name  of  this 
country,"  observes  D*  Anville,  "  that  of  the  more 
ancient  people  who  occupied  it  is  followed  by  a 
term  in  the  German  language  which  aignines 
habitation ;  and  this  name  has  continued  to  the 
same  country  in  that  of  Bohemia,  although  the 
Boil  had  given  pUce  to  the  Marcomauji^  and 
these  to  a  Sclavonic  people  who  have  ppsscjfsed 
it  since."    On  tbe  entrance  of  the  Ms^rcoman- 
ni,  the  Boii  ''abandoned   these  their  m^ve 
seats,"  continues  tbe  same  author,  "  and  caoi^ 
the  same  name  with  them  into  that  npw  called 
Boiaria,  Bagaria,  or  Baitaria."  A  small  tribe  of 
the  B<m  se&I^  in  the  time  of  C«sar  in  that 
part  of  Gaul  which  is  now  the  JSourdoruUa  ;  bat 
be  Mandajor  places  them  in  Le  Ba8'JP\freBt.] 

BoLA,  a  town  of  the  .£qui  in  Italy.  Virg, 
jEn,  6,  V.  775. 

BoLBE,  a  marsh  near  Mygdonia.  Thuc^ 
l,c.  6a 

BoLBiTiNUM,  one  of  the  months  of  the  Nile, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Naucratis  was 
built  near  it.    Berodot.  1,  c  17. 

BoLissus,  a  town  and  island  near  Chios. 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  24.  , 

BoMi BKSES,  a  people  in  JStolia.  Thucyd.  3, 
c.96. 

Bon6.vu,  I.  {no^Bologna^  was  an  Etruscan 
city  before  the  uicursion  of  the  Boii,  and  wa4 
known  by  the  name  of  Felsina.  It  stood  about 
midway  between  Ravenna  on  the  coast  oi  iJio 
Adriatic,  Mutina  now  Modena,  the  Aw«»"n«^ 
and  the  iPo :  and  was  exactly  on  tbe  iE;myliaii 

Way. U.  A  city  on  the  Danube,  bek)w  the 

mouth  of  the  Save,  on  the  site  of  which  ^J!j^' 

in.  Another  on  the  Danube,  now  Buiui, 

IV.  Another  in  BelgicaSecundiusuppo|»d 

to  be  the  lUus  Portus  of  C»sar,  and  by  many 
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the  modern  WiUand.  Liv.  33,  37.— il#e(fl.— 
PUn.—iyAnvUU.] V.  A  town  on  the  bor- 
der* of  the  Rhine.     Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  I.— jBoI.  8, 

V.  599. 

BooscBA,  (bovia  cauda)  a  town  of  Cyprui, 
where  Venus  had  an  ancient  temple.     Strab. 

BoRYSTHENEi,  a  large  river  oi  Scylhia,  fall- 
ing into  the  Euxine  sea,  now  called  the  Dnie- 
per,  and  inferior  to  no  other  European  river  but 
the  Danrfbc,  accordin^jr  to  fferodoiuB,  4,  c  45. 
[Above  the  citv  Kiov^  in  the  modern  province 
of  Volhynia,  the  principal  brjuiches  of  this  river 
unite.    Of  these  the  southern  is  now  called  the 
Prypee.    It  assumed,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
name  of  Denapris,  which  by  corruption  has  he- 
come  the  Dnieper,    The  proper  division  of  Po- 
land and  Russia  was  formed  by  this  river  be- 
fore the  dismemberment  of  the  former  unfortu- 
nate country.     Ver?  little  of  this  river,  or  of  the 
basin  through  which  it  flows,  was  known  with 
accuracy  by  the  people  of  antiquity.     ZyAn- 

vUU.] 

Bosph5ru8,  and  Bosporus,  two  narrow  straits, 
situate  at  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
One  was  called  Cimmerian,  and  loined  the  Pa- 
lus  Mceotis  to  the  Euxine,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  straits  of  Cafla ;  and  the  other, 
which  vras  called  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and 
by  the  modems  the  strait  of  Constantinople, 
made  a  communication  between  the  Euxine  sea 


virgins  themselves  bore  the  name   i 

bears,  from  this  circumstance.     The 

bear  in  one  of  the  vUlaffes  of  AtCica, 

that  he  ate  with  the  inhabitsuita,    an 

harmlessly  with  them.    This  familial 

long,  till  a  young  virgin  treated  Che  a 

roughly,  and  was  kOled  by  it.     Tix 

brother  killed  the  bear,  and  the  cou 

soon  after  visited  by  a  pesiflence.     T 

was  consulted,  and  ihe  plague  remove 

secrating  virgins  to  the  service  of  Diar 

was  so  faithfully  observed,  that  no  ^ 

Athens  was  ever  married  before  a  pre 

secration  to  the  goddess.    The  atatne 

of  Tauris,  which  had  been  brought  in 

by  Iphigenis,  was  preserved  in  the 

Brauron.    Xerxes  carried  it  away  wl 

vaded  Greece.     [The  ruins  of  B« 

pointed  out  by  modem  travellers  nea; 

now  called  Palaio  Braona,     C  handle 

modern  site  Vrtmna,     Cravi.} — JPau 

-^Strab.  9. 

Brigintes,  I.  [the  most  powerful 
Britain.  They  occupied  the  whole  1 
the  island,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Humbert  to  the  virall  of  Hadrian.  T 
tory  is  now  Yorkshire^  Lancashire,  £ 
qf  Durham^  Westmoreland,  and  Cu7 
iyAntnUe.^Camden. II.  A  pcoj 


Mj»u«,  -  ww»....^... bernia.] 

and  the  Piopontis.    It  is  sixteen  miles  k>ng,        Brxojlntia,  [now  Bregentx,  a  towr 
and  one  and  a  half  broad ;  and,  where  narrow-    at  the  eastera  extremity  of  the  Brigan 


est,  500  paces  or  stadia,  according  to  Herodotus. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Bo«««epo{,  bovis  mea- 
tusy  because,  on  account  of  its  narrowness,  an 


cus,  now  Lake  Constance.     D^AnvUl 
Brigantinus  Laccb,  [now  the  lake 
stance,  or  Border-Zee,  a  lake  bclongir 


ox  could  easily  cross  it     Cocks  were  heard  to    to  Vindelicia^  and  Rhctia,  or  tbe^  Tat 
crow,  and  docs  to  bark,  from  the  opposite  banks;    "      *'    •"    --       --  •^—  ir._i- 

and  in  a  calm  day  persons  ooufcl  talk  one  to 
another.  Plin.  4,  c  12, 1. 6,  c  1.— Orid.  Trist 
3,  el.  4.  V.  49.— Afeto,  1,  c  l.—Strab.  12.— flfe- 
rodot,  4,  c  85. 

BoTTiA,  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  Thrace. 
The  people  were  called  Bottuei.  Plin,  4,  c  1. 
—Herodot.  7,  c.  185,  &c.— TAucyd.  2,  c.  99. 

Bottijgis,  a  country  at  the  north  of  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  bay  of  Therma.  Herodot,  7,  c. 
123,  &c. 

BooiANUM,  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines  not  fiir  from 
Beneventum.     Liv.  9,  c.  18. 

Bovillje,  I.  fa  town  on  the  Appian  Way, 
about  ten  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  <me  of  the 
first  towns  reduced  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
among  the  conquests  of  Coriolanus.  At  Bo- 
ville  took  place  the  meeting  of  Milo  and  Clo- 
dius,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter 
and  in  the  perpetual  banishment  of  his  murder- 
er.    Plor,  1,  2.— Own.  Hal.  8,  20.— CYc.  Orat. 

pro  Mil II.  Another,  also  in  Latium,  in 

the  country  of  the  Hernici,  mentioned  by  Flo- 
rtu,  I,  2.]  "^ 

BRAunoN,  a  town  of  Altica,  where  Diana 

^JJnJS  »"'P**-     y^^  ?*^'^«««  »^«^  ^hree  festivals, 
cauea  Srauroma,  cerebrat<«d  every  fifth  vear  bv 

^nVS? a  a^t?«Tr  ^^J^  "P-'**'*-     'They  sa- 
2ir!r    ^^  ^}^^  goddess,  and  it  was  usual  to 

^  rSSiTrk'M  ^^"  ^^  ^"""^^^  Iliad      The 
most  remarkable  that  attended  were  younjr  vir- 

IW«7k^!       ^"'  ^"  y^^  o^  age,  and  there- 

#t««   decern!  and  somnimcs  «fcr««v,  ^  the 
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if,  with  Tacitus,  we  consider  Vindc 
part  of  Rhstia.] 

Brilessus,  a  mountain  of  Attica. 
2,c.23. 

Britannia,  [now  Great  Britain,  t 

island  known  to  the  people  oi  antiq' 

sea  north  of  Britannia  was  entirely  un 

them.    On  the  east  the  island  was  bo 

the  Oceanus  Germanicus,  now  the  i> 

or  German  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  tl: 

Gallicum,  Pas  de  Calais  or  Straits  < 

and  the  Brittanicus    Oceanus,    the 

Channel ;  and  on  the  west  it  was 

from  Hibemia  by  the  Verdnium  ^ 

George's  Channel,  and  the  5lare  Int< 

EQbemicum,  now  the  Irish  sea.    "  Al 

of  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island, 

lation  comprised  above  forty  tribes. 

tract  of  land  to  the  south  of  the  Se 

Thames  was  unequally  portioned  ai 

nations,  of  which  the  principal  were  i 

tii,  men  of  Kent :  the  Bclgte,  or  mbal 

the  present  counties  of  Hampshire  an 

and  the  Damnonii,  who,  from  the  i 

had  gradually  extended  themselves  to 

ern  promontory.     Across  the  arm  o( 

now  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  most 

was  the  tribe  of  the  Silures.    From  t 

of  the  Wye,  their  original  scat,  tbey  ha 

their  arms  to  the  Dee  and  the  ocean ;  i 

authority  was  acknowled|^pd  by  the  C 

and  the  Dimetc,  the  inhalntaotsof  the 

mountains  and  of  the  western  district  o 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  bett 

TJiames  and  the  Stour,  lay  the  Trin 

whose  capital  was  London;  and  from  tJ 
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loVhe  ffumber  stretched  the  two  IdnJred  na- 
faaoM  of  the  lc«ni,  called  Cenimagni  and  Cor- 
UnnL    The  Dobunii  and  Caanii,  confederate 
tnbea  under  the  rule  of  Caasibelan,  extended 
along  the  leA  bank  of  the  TVuimes,  from  the  ^- 
9em  to  the  Trinohantea ;  and  above  them  dwelt 
the  Camabii,  and  aeveral  clan*  of  minor  conse- 
quence.   The  Brtgantcs  were  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  British  nations.  They  were  bound- 
ed by  the  Bxunber  on  the  aoutb,  and  by  the 
7V»^  on  the  north ;  and  had  subdued  the  Vo- 
lantii  and  Sidtuntii  of  the  western  coast.    To 
the  north  of  the  Brigantes  were  five  tribes, 
known  bj  the  ceneral  appellation  of  the  Maa- 
ta ;  and  beyond  these  wandered  arald  the  lakes 
and  moontaina,  various  clans,  among  which  the 
Caledooians  claimed  the  praise  of  superior  cou- 
fage  or  superior  ferocity.*^     **  When  the  Roman 
conqtests  of  Britain  had  reached  tbeir  utmost 
extent,   they  were  irregularly  divided  into  six 
pvoriAoos,  under  the  government  of  prstors  ap- 
|»oioted  by  the  pratfcct.     The  long  tract  of  land 
which  runs  from  the  western  extremity  of  Com- 
wall  to  the  South  Fhreland  in  Kentf  is  almost 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  the  arm 
<B  the  sea  now  called  the  Bristol  Channel^  and 
by  the  ooorae  of  the  river  TJiamcs,    This  form- 
ed the  moat  wealthy  of  the  BriUsh  provinces; 
aad  from  priority  of  conquest  or  proximity  of  si- 
tuation, wae  distinguished  by  tlie  name  of  Bri- 
tannia Prima.  Britannia  Secunda  comprised  the 
present  principality  of  IFo/ct,  with  the  addition 
«f  that  tract  which  is  inclnded  by  the  Severn  in 
its  circmtoofl  oooiae  towards  St.  Georges  Chant 
mL    Fta^ia  Cssariensu  was  the  next  in  order 
but  the  first  iu  extent.    It  was  bounded  on  two 
^des  by  the  former  provinces^  and  on  the  two 
others  by  the  Humber,  the  Don^  and  the  Ger- 
man Ooeasu    To  the  north  of  the  Bumber  by 
the  province  of  Maxima.    It  reached  to  the 
Bdcn  and  Tyne,  and  its  opposite  shores  were 
washed  by  the  western  and  eastern  seas.    Va- 
LRNTiA  ibflowed,  including  the  Scottish  low- 
lands, as  lar  as  the  Friths  of  Oi/de  and  Ibrlh, 
The  tribee  beyond  the  Friths  formed  the  sixth 
IDvemment  of  YssPAaASA,  divided  from  the 
tDdepeadent  Caledonians  by  the  long  chain  of 
monntaine^    which,    rising  near   Ihimbarton^ 
cinaata  the  two  countjcaofil/^  and  Badenoehf 
and  strcidies beyond  the  JVi/A^ilfurray.   But 
the  greater  part  of  this  province  was  wrested,  at 
so  early  a  period,  irom  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
that  it  ia  acJdom  mentioned  by  writers ;  and  the 
PRtrntuia  of  Agricola  has  been  generally  consi- 
dered as  the  northern  limit  of  the  empire  in  Bri- 
tain.^'   Thronghoot  these  provmces  was  scatter- 
ed a  great  nomlier  of  inlianited  towns  and  mili- 
tary posts,  pftrUv  of  British  and  partly  of  Ro- 
man origin.    They  were  divided  into  classes, 
gndually  descending  in  the  scale  of  privilege 
and  importance.     1.  The  first  rank  was  claim- 
ed by  the  ookmiea,  of  which  there  were  nine, 
aBoag  them  JLoncUm.    Each  colony    was   a 
Dumatoie  representation  of  the  parent  city,  both 
as  regarded  customs,  laws,  and  ^vernment 
S.  SMOod  in  rank  were  the  muniapia,  or  mu- 
nicipal dties,  which  enjoyed  privik^  nearly, 
if  not  qmte,  equal  to  tl^  conferred  on  the  co- 
lonies.   These  were  but  two,    Verulam  and 
Yurk.    3.  The  Latian  dtiea  were  next  in  order, 
and  wave  ten  in  number*,  cvijqyingthe  privilege 
«f  dee^  tbeir  own  magifltiates,  who  became 


citizens  of  Rome  at  the  expiration  of  their  ofice. 
4.  The  remaining  towns  were  stipendiary,  and 
governed   by    Roman  officers.     It  seems  most 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Britain  was  origi' 
nally  jpeopled  by  the  Celta»,  who  were  first  in  or- 
der or  those  nations  that  occupied  gradually  and 
successively  the  western  regions  of  the  ancient 
world.    Next  to  the  Celts  came  the  Beige,  who 
were  either  a  branch  of  the  Celts  that  migrated 
at  a  later  period  than  the  first  occupants  of  Bri- 
tain, or  the  van  of  the  Gothi  who  followed  the 
Celts  in  their  progress  westwani.    These  new 
invaders  drove  the  first  settlers  of  the  isle  in- 
wanl  from  the  coasL    Accordingly  Cssar  repre- 
sents the  Britons  on  the  coest  wnom  he  encoun- 
tered as  of  Belgic  descent,  by  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior  were  considered  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  the  soil.     Britain,  or  more 
properly,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  was  first  made  known  to  the  Europe- 
ans of  the  south  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Caciiz, 
who,'by  keeping  its  situation  secret,  monopolized 
the  tin  tirade.     At  length  Himilco^  the  Cartha- 
ginian, discovered  the  ^estryranides,  as  he  calls 
them  ;  and  afterwards,  Pytheas  of  Massilia  was 
equally  successful.     The  Cassiterides,  or  Scilly 
laleSf  were  henceforth  the  sole  attraction  to  these 
seas.    Till  Cssar's  time  the  isbnd  was  known 
to  the  Romans  only  by  fiime.    In  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  A.  D.  43,  the  Romana  first  prepared 
seriously  for  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  to  this 
were  directed  the  exertions  of  Aulus  PUutius 
and  Vespasian  ;  and  also  of  Ostorius  Scapula, 
who  made  captive  Caractacus.     The  next  ge- 
neral of  great  abilities  in  this  service  was  Sue- 
tonius Paulious,  who  reduced  Anglesey  and  de- 
feated Boadicea.    After  Vespasian  had  assumed 
the  purple,  Petiliua  Cerealis  subdued  the  Bri- 
gantes, and  Julius  Frontinus  neariy  conquered 
the  warlike  Silu  res.    In  the  year  78  Agricola 
became  commander  of  Britain.    Tribe  after  tribe 
submitted,  and  the  victor,  in  the  fourth  summer, 
built  a  line  of  forts  from  the  JVt^A  of  Fortk  to 
that  of  Clyde^  to  check  the  inroada  ol  the  north- 
em  Britons,  whose  territories  he  invaded  with 
success  in  the  eighth  and  last  year  of  his  com- 
mand.   Agricola  was  the  first  who  taught  the 
Britons  to  cultivate  the  arta  of  peace,  and  in- 
spired them  with  a  love  of  Roman  manners.  In 
A.  D.  I^,  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians  com- 
pelled Hadrian  to  repair  to  Britain,  where,  in 
dofcnce  of  southern  Britain,  he  drew  a  rampart 
and  a  ditch  across  the  island,  ftrom  the  Solway 
Krith  dn  the  western,  to  the  mouth  of  the  'Pyne 
on  the  eastern,  coast.    Sevenis,  the  better  to 
protect  the  southern  provinces,  raiaed  a  solid  wall 
of  stone  a  few  Ppces  to  the  north  of  the  Vallum 
of  Hadrian.    The  wall  was  twelve  feet  high, 
and  in  front  of  it  was  sunk  a  ditch  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  that  of  Hadrian.    Thia  wall  is 
called  by  the  historian  of  Severua  "  the  gbry  of 
his  reign."    Towards  the  be«nning  of  the  5th 
century,  the  irruptions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  be- 
came more  and  more  formidable ;  till  at  length 
the  emperor  Honoriua  wrote  to  the  states  of 
Britain  "to  provide  for  their  own  deience.'' 
Thenceforward  Britain  was  independent  of  Ro- 
man power.    It  is  remarkable,  tnat  in  the  4th 
century  the  Caledonians  and  Masts  disappear 
firom  history,  the  PicU  and  ScoU  taking  their 
place.    Dr.  Liogard  thus  acoounU  for  it.    1. 
"To  me  it  seems  manifost  that  the  FkU  we^« 
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qndtf  a  new  denomiiuitionUie  ^ery  Mine  people 
whom  we  have  hidieito  caHed  Masts  and  ua- 
ledoniana.    The  namie  of  CaledooianB  properly 
beloDgs  te  the  nationa  of  that  long  but  narrow 
atrip  of  land  which  atretchea  from  Loch  Finn 
on  the  weatem.  to  the  Frith  of  Tayne  on  the 
eaatem,  coaat :  bat  it  had  been  extended  by  the 
Romana  to  all  the  kindred  and  independent 
clana  Which  lay  between  them  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  iahnd.    In  the  4th  century  the 
miatake  Waa  diacovered  and  rectified :  and  from 
that  time  not  only  the  Caledoniani,  but  their 
aonthem  neifthboura,  the  five  tribea  of  the  Mas- 
ts, began  to  he  known  by  the  generic  appellation 
of  Pieta ;  a  word  derived,  pemapa,  from  the  na- 
tural caatom  of  paintinff  the  body,  or  more  pro- 
hMj  finm  the  name  which  they  bore  in  their 
own  lanffimge.    %  The  Scota  came  undoubted- 
ly firom  ueluid,  which,  like  ita  aiater  island,  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  colonized  by  adventurera 
nbm  diflerent  ouontriea.    It  ia  not  improbable 
thai  the  Scoti  were  the  moat  numeroua  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  the  ialand,  and  a  division  of  the 
great  Celtic  family  of  the  Cotti.    At  last  the 
atrangera  acquired  ao  marked  a  superiority  over 
the  indigenoua  tribea,  aa  to  im(>art  the  name  of 
Seotland  to  the  northern  division  of  Britain.'* 
After  the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Ro- 
mana,  the  Picta  and  Scota  atiU  continued  their 
inemaiona  against  the  more  civilized  Britona,  to 
anch  a  degree  that,  in  the  year  449,  Yortigern, 
the  moat powerfiil  of  the  British  kinss,  called  in 
the  dd  or  the  Saxons  Hengist  and  Horsa.   Kent 
waa  abandoned  to  Hengiat,  A.  D.  455,  and  thua 
the  way  was  paved  to    Anglo-Saxon   sway. 
lAngarcPa  Eingland. — CairAcn.^Heylyn, — 

Beixcllum,  Tnow  BresellOf  a  town  of  Gallia 
Ciapadana,  to  tne  right  of  the  iEmilian  Wa;^, 
on  the  Po,  where  Otho  alew  himself  after  ma 
defeat  at  Bedriacum.  It  was  a  Roman  colony. 
Oram.] 

Brixia.  [now  BreseiOf  on  the  Mela,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Cenomani,  waa  a  Roman  colony, 
and  alao  a  municipinm.] 

BRtJCTfiRi,  a  people  of  Gennany,  inhabiting 
the  country  at  the  east  of  Holland.  Tacit. 
Ann.  1,  c.  51. 

BROMDOfliUMjOrBRUNDiaiUM,  [now  Brinditij 
the  moat  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Cala- 
bria, on  the  Adriatic  aide  of  the  lapygian  pe- 
nlnaula.  By  the  Greeka  the  town  v^aa  caAed 
3ft9rhiovt  a  word  which  in  the  Meeaapian  lan- 
ffdage  aignified  a  atag'a  head,  from  the  reaem- 
blauce  wnich  ita  dift^erent  haihoura  and  crceka 
bore  to  the  antlera  of  that  animal.  The  advan- 
tageooa  poaitton  of  ita  harbour  fi>r  communicat- 
ing with  the  oppoeite  coaat  of  Ghreece  naturally 
Tendered  Brunduaiam  a  place  of  ffreat  resort, 
fram  the  time  that  tb^  colonies  of  uat  country 
had  fixed  themaelvea  on  the  shorca  of  Italy. 
Large  fleeta  were  always  stationed  there  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  into  Macedonia,  Greece, 
or  Aaia:  and  (or  the  convenience  of  ita  harbour, 
and  ita  mdUty  of  access  from  every  other  part 
ci  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general  thorough- 
fiire  fbr  travellerB  visiting  those  countries,  l^re 
Csaar  bkxskaded  Pompey,  and,  according  to  hia 
acconnt,  it  poaaeaaed  two  harbours,  one  called 
the  interior,  the  other  the  exterior,  communicat- 
intfbj  a  vafT  narrow  paaaa^.     Cranu] 

0R17TTII,  [apeople  ocoiroying  the  aouthem  ez- 


trtoiity  of  Italy.    On  the  south .  west,  aj 

their  country  waa  endoaed  by  the  aea,  b 

parated  fWim  Sicily  by  the  Siculum  ] 

On  the  north  it  was  aeparated  from  Luc 

the  rivera  Crathis  and  Laua.    The  origi 

Bruttii  or  Bfcmot  is  neither  remote  nor 

oua.     **  They  were  generally  looked  upo 

acended  from  some  refugee  slaves  and  sY 

of  the  Lucaniana,  who,  having  conceak 

aelves  fWnn  pursuit  in  the  forests  and  m( 

with  which  this  part  of  Italy  abounds, 

in  process  of  time,  powerful  from  their  i 

ana   ferocity."      '*  The  Greek  towns 

western  coaat,  from  being  weaker  and  i 

tached  from  the  main  body  of  the  Ita 

federacy,  first  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  ] 

The  principal  cities  of  this  league  nov 

the  aid  of  ryrrhua  againat  the  now  unit 

tii  and  Lucaniana,  who  were  efiectually 

during  the  life  of  that  prince :  but,  i 

death,  they  aoon  reduced  the  wnole  of 

ninaula  between  the  Laua  and  Crathii 

Crotona,  Locri,  and  Rhegium.    At  th 

Rome  put  an  end  at  once  to  their  conqi 

their  independence.      Both    the    Luc 

Bruttii  submitted  to  L.  Papiriua  Curso 

C.  4W,  which  was  two  yeara  after  Pyr 

withdrawn  his  troops  out  of  Italy.      O 

rival  of  Hannibal,  the  Bruttii  flockei 

to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  ^enc 

was  by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  hi 

in  this  comer  of  Italy  when  all  hope 

Bucceaa  aeemed  to  he  extinguiahed. 

consequences  of  this  protracted  war&f 

fiital  to  the  country  in  which  it  waa  cai 

many  of  their  towns  being  totally  d 

and  othera  so  much  impoverished,  as 

scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  pi 

To  theae  misfortunes  waa  added  the  v 

Roman  vengeance.    A  decree  was  pa 

ducing  this  people  to  a  moat  abject  stai 

pendence :  they  were  pronounced  inc 

bein^  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  i 

aervicea  were  confined  to  the  menial 

couriers  and  letter-carriers.*'     Cram.] 

Brtges,  a  people  of  Thrace,  aflerwa 

Phrygea.     Slrab.  7. 

Brtgi,  [an  Illyrian  people,  whon 
aeems  to  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ' 
and  Parthini,  to  the  north  of  Epidamni 
town  of  Cydris  is  assigned  to  them. 

BuBiBTis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  [in  I 
called  Pibeaet,  now  Baa^a, Jm the  east 
of  the  Delta,  where  cata  were  hekl  in 
neration,  because  Diana  Bubaatis,  w1 
chief  deity  of  the  place,  ia  aaid  to  ha 
formed  heraelf  into  a  cat  when  the  gods 
Egypt.  Herodot.  2,c  59,  137  and  154 
Met.  9,  V.  690. 

BuBASus,  a  country  of  Caria,  when* 
aides  applied  to  the  nativea.  Ovid.  1 
643. 

[BucA,  a  aea-port  town  of  the  Frer 
position  of  which  u  now  aubject  to  t 
certainty.  Strabo  placea  it  near  Tea 
the  confines  of  Apulia ;  and  again  stat 
waa  separated  from  Teanum  by  an  ii 
900  stadia  or  25  miiea.  It  is  proi)able  t 
is  an  error  in  one  of  the  passages.  R 
informs  us  that  the  ruins  are  to  be  i 
place  named  Penna.  Cram.] 
BtrcBPBALA,  a  city  of  India,  near  the 
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M,  baSt  bf  AlexmndMr,  in  bononrof  hbfiivoiir* 
Ue  hoTM  Bucephalus.  Cur^.  9,  c.  3. — Justin, 
l^cS—DiotL  17. 

(BCCHETIUM,     or     BUCHBTA,    Or  BUCBNTA,   • 

lowQof  Epims,  oitiiated  close  to  the  AcherusUn 

lakp,  tnJ  at  no  ^rea^  distance  from  Ephjre  or 

CkhyroB,     The  remains  of  this  town  are  thus 

fpoken  of  by    Mr.    Hughes :    "  I^eaviog  the 

Achertman  lake,  we  bent  our  steps  to  the  ruios 

of  Bocbetiam,  which  are  about  one  mile  distant. 

Tbej  are  situated  upon  a  beautiful  conical  rock, 

Dcsr  the  right  bank   of  the  Acheron  ;  and  the 

Cjdopeon    walls^    oonstmcteJ   with  admirable 

exactitude  in  the  aecond  style  of  ancient  mason- 

ly,  atill  remain  in  a  high  state  of  preservation." 

BcBiKi,  fa  people  of  Scythia,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  in  his  aoooant  of  the  expedition  of 
Darius  Hrstaspes.  By  a  detail  which  Herodo- 
taa  fiirnisbes  of  the  canton  of  the  Budinians,  we 
tlunk  we  di:scover  it  on  the  Borysthenes,  a  little 
bdow  Kiow.     VAmnilcl 

BcD«%KrM,  [or  Bdi>obus,  a  promontory  of  Sa- 
1— t^u^  mpostte  to  Megara,  with  a  fortress  ujpon 
it,  whira  w«b  taken  by   a  Lacedemonian  neet 
under  Brasidas.     Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  moun- 
tain of  Salar^**-     Sir  W.  Grell  must  bo  mistaken 
in  sopposing  Bndoras  to  be  opposite  to^ffina. 
He  huM^fmfiyrms  as,  that  "  opposite  the  &rry 
to  Megaza  are  the  remains  or  a  very  ancient 
tminsam  or  city,  -whence  there  is  a  fine  view  to- 
wards Corinth."     This,  no  doubt,  was  Budorus. 
CrMin  "1 

BuLis,  [a  town  of  Pbods,  "which  Pausanias 

seems  to  assign  to  Bosotia,  at  the  same  time  that 

be  allows  it  had  joined  the  Phocian  confederacy 

in  the  Sacred  war  under  Philomelus  and  Ono- 

marchus.     Stepb.  Byz.  calb  it  a  Phocian  town; 

as  do  Ukewlue  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.    Pausanias 

statrs  thai  BuHs  was  on  a  hill,  and  onlv  seven 

stadia  from  Us  port,  which  b  doubtless  the  same 

as  iWe  Mjchos  of  Strabo  and  the  Nautochus  of 

PlMiy.'^     Oram-l 

BcpBAsiuM,  [a  town  of  EHis,  often  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Epe- 
ana.  It  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo, but  tiie  name  was  still  attached  to  a  district 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Larissua,  and  on 
the  road  leading  from  Dyme  to  Elis.  This 
aeema  to  answer  to  what  is  now  called  the  plain 
of  J^ofcoumo.  Cram.] 
^  BuRji,  ["one  of  the  twelve  original  Achsan 
cirtes,  which  stood  formerly  close  to  the  sea,  but 
hairing  been  destroyed,  with  the  neighbouring 
tovm  of  Helice,  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the 
stirriving  inhabitants  rebuilt  it  afterwards,  about 
40  ataJia  from  the  coast,  and  near  the  small  river 
Bnraicos.  Bnra  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
contained  temples  of  Ceres,  Venus,  Bacchus, 


BcBeuNDiONEs,  [a  braneh  of  the  andent  ViiP 
dill.  Their  original  seat  is  not  easv  to  ascertain, 
but  they  were  probably  established  first  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Vutula^  whence  they  were 
compelled  to  migrate,  and  settled  near  the  Ale- 
mannL  Finally  they  passed  to  Gaul,  and  firom 
them  is  derived  the  modem  Burgundy.] 

BufdRia,  [a  town  of  Lower  £Igynt,on  a  braneh 
of  the  Nile  called  Busiriticus.  It  was  styled 
the  city  of  Isis,  from  its  having  a  famous  tem- 
ple sacred  to  that  deity.  The  modem  Busir 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  which  was 
destroyed  by  Diodeaian.] 

BoTHROTUM,  [a  town  of  Epifus,  situated  on  a 
peninsula  fonned  by  the  Pekodes  Poitus,  into 
which  emptied  the  Xanthus,  and  a  bay  connect- 
ed with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channeL^  Buthio- 
tum  was  occupied  by  Cesar  in  the  cival  wars, 
and  was  afterwards  oobniaed  by  the  Romans, 
It  was  opposite  the  island  of  Coreyra.  Cram.\ 
BuTos,  a  town  of  Es^pt,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  Duma,  and  an  oracle  of 
Latona.  [It  was  situated  on  a  lake,  or  basing 
to  the  west  of  the  Ostium  Sebennyticum.]  He^ 
rodet.  3,  c.  59  and  63. 

[BuxENTUM,  or  Ptxus,  a  town  of  Lucania,. 
near  the  promontory  of  Pyxus,  now  CafodtgV 
IrJ'reschu  ,  Policaatro  is  generally  oonndered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  A.  U.  C.  556.  There  was  a  river 
Pyxus,  now  Butento.     Cram,] 

B^BUTs,  a  town  of  Syria,  not  lar  firsm  these^ 
where  Adonis  had  a  temple.  [It  was  sitnatsn 
between  Bervtus  and  Botrus,  and  the  Adonia 
flowed  into  the  Mediterranean  in  iU  vicinity.] 
Strah.  16. 
Btrsa.  Vid.  Carthago, 
Byzicium,  [a  country  of  Africa,  adjacent  to 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  also  named  Emporia.  Its 
great  fertility  of  com  might  have  (aused  itto  ba 
regarded  asa  magazine  of  provisions,  which  was 
reaorted  to  by  sea.  There  veas  a  city  of  the 
same  name  vnth  that  of  the  country,  whose  po» 
sition  Arabian  geographers  make  uiown  under 
the  name  of  Beghni,    I/AnviUe.] 

Byzantiijm,  a  town  situate  on  the  Thfadan 
Bosphoms,  founded  by  a  o^ny  of  Megara,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Byzas,  658  years  before  the 
christian  era.  Patereuhis  says  it  was  founded 
by  the  Milesians,  and  by  the  Laeedvmoiuans 
according  to  Justin^  and  according  to  Ammia- 
nus  b^  the  Athenians.  [The  Spartan  claim 
owes  Its  origin  to  the  oocupadon  of  Byzantium 
b^  the  Lacedemonians  under  Pausanias,  with  the 
view  of  holdtng  in  check  the  threatening  |»ower 
of  the  Persians.  Philip  of  Macedon  in  vain  at* 
tempted  to  take  this  atv  -,  and  so  flourishing 
was  it  during  the  period  of  Roman  dominion, 
that,  when  it  sided  with  Niger  against  Severn^ 


Locina ;  the  statues  were  by  Euclidas  of    it  yielded  to  the  victor  only  after  an  obsUnate. 


A^tliens.     On  the  banks  of  the  river  Buraicus 
a  eave  consecrated  to  Hercules,  and  an  ora- 
usually  consulted  b^  the  throwing  of  dice." 
W.  Gell  discovered  its  ruins  dose  to  the  road 
from  AfegasUlia  to  VMtUza^  and  visited  the  cave 
of  Hercules  Buraicus.     Cram.] 
BmiAicus.     Vid.  Bura, 
BrsDiGALA,  [now  Bourdeaux^  the  capital  of 
tlie   Bltnriges  Vihisci,  in  Aquitania  Srcunda. 
It  was  sitnaled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna, 
snd  was  the  birth-place  of  Ausonius.    D^An- 


ekegjd  of  three  years.]  The  pleasantness  and 
convenience  of  its  situation  was  observed  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  who  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  eastern  Roman  emmre,  A.  D.  338,  and 
called  it  Constantinople.  [Constantine  endowed 
ConHantinople  with  all  the  privileges  of  Rome, 
whence  at  a  late  period  it  was  styled  Nova 
Roma.  Nor  did  it  rival  Rome  only  in  iU  dvil 
and  political  privileges.  In  the  second  ecclesias- 
tical council  heU  hero,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  should  be  "©jwid  Jn 
dignity  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.    This  n 
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excited  the  jealousy  of  the  PonU£&,  that  in  after  |  to  the  Rutenj.  along  the  Garamna 
timet  they  drove,  inefficiently  however,  to  re-    their  capital  Divona,  now  Cohort. 


duce  the  power  of  the  patriarchs ;  who,  main 
tainiiic  their  privileges  and  independence,  were 
therefore  accounted  schismatics  by  the  church  of 
Rome.    John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  first  assumied  the 
title  of  Univerul  or  OBcumenical  Bishop,  Pas- 
tor General,  as  it  were,  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  limits  of  Byzantium  were  more  contracted 
than  those  of  (Constantinople;  the  latter  city 
having  been  extended  to  include  the  seven  hills, 
which  have  eiven  it  also  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
Urbs  SentiColUs.    Within  the  UmiU  of  the 
imcient  Byiantium  stand,  at  the  present  day, 
the  seraglio  of  the  Turkish  sultans  and  the  &.- 
mous  temple  of  Saint  Sophia.    The  ancient  ci- 
ty occupied  a  point  of  land  contracted  between 
the  Piopontis  and  a  long  ooveu  named  Chryso- 
oeras,  or  the  Horn  qf  Qold,    This  extremity  of 
Thrace  and  of  Europe,  contracted  between  two 
seas,  waaencloeed  by  a  lonff  wail  called  Macron- 
tiehoa,  commencing  a  little  beyond  Ueraclea,  and 
terminating  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  near  a 
place  named  Derkon,  or  Derkotu.    This  bar- 
rier, of  which  there  are  only  some  vestiges  re- 
maining,  was  constructed  by  the  emperor  Anas- 
tanus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  to 
yenst  the  incursions  of  many  fordgn  nations 
who  had  penetrated  even  to  the  environs  of  the 
city.    Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  under  Mahomet  2d,  A.  D.  1453.    The 
modem  dty  is  called  Stamboul^  by  some  consi- 
dered a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name,  by  others 
as  an  abbreviation  of  ih  ntp  ««XtK.]    A  num- 
ber of  Ghreek  writers,  who  have  received  the  name 
of  Byzantine  hiatorians^  flourished  at  Bjrzanti- 
nm  after  the  seat  of  the  empire  had  been  trans- 
kted  thither  from  Rome.    Their  works  were  I 

rublished  in  oae  largo  collection,  in  36  vols,  folio, 
648,  &.C  at  Paris,  and  recommended  them- 
selves by  the  notes  and  supplements  of  Du 
Fresne  and  Du  Cange.  They  were  likewise 
printed  at  Venice,  17%,  in  28  vols,  though  per- 
naps  this  edition  is  not  so  valuable  as  that  oftlie 
French.  [A  new  and  8opori<>r  edition  of  this 
eoUection  was  commenced  by  (he  late  Mr.  Nieh- 
buhr  in  1828.]  Strab,  i.—Patere,  2,  c  15.— C. 
Sep,  in  Paw.  Aleib.  4-  Timoth.-^JtuHn,  9,  c. 
h'-TheU.  12;  Ann,  c  62  and  63.— Jfe/o,  ^  c 
2.^3fareel.  22,  c  8. 


Cadytis.      Vid»  Hierotolyma. 

CjecCbub  Ager,  a  tract  of  counti 
ta  in  Latium,  &mous  for  the  exoellei 
ty  of  its  wines.  {According  to  Plii 
vation  of  this  vme  was  considera 
in  consequence  of  some  worku  un 
Nero.  Cram.}—Strab.  b.— Herat 
2,  od.  14,  &c 

C^NEOPOLis,  or  Cjene,  I.  [a  tow 
in  the  Thebaid,  on  the  right  bank 

nearly  over  against  Tentyra. 1 

called  also  Tienarum.     Vid.  Tttnc 


C. 


Cabalikus.     Vid.  Aganippe. 

Caballinum,  a  town  of  the  jCdui,  now  Cha- 
iona,  OD  the  Saone.     Cd».  7,  BelL  G.  c.  42. 

CabIra,  [a  town  of  Pontus,  though  only  a 
castle  under  Mithiidates.  It  was  cnlaiged  un* 
der  Pompey.  It  was  called  Sebaste,  (the  Greek 
word  answering  to  the  Latin  Augusta,)  in  ho- 
nour of  Augustus,  by  the  quoen-ilowager  of  Po- 
lemon,  king  of  Pontus.     tJ^AnviUe,] 

CacOthis,  a  river  of  India  flowing  into  the 
Ganges.     Arrian.  Indic. 

Cadm6a,  a  citodel  of  Thebes,  built  by  Cad- 
mus; whence  the  Thebans  are  often  caUed 
Cadmeans.  SUU.  Theb.  8,  v.  601.— Pau*.  2, 
C.5. 

Cadm£i8,  an  ancient  name  of  Boaotia. 
.   Cadubci,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,accoid- 
ng  to  the  diviaioii  of  Cssar.    They  were  next 
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Cjenina,  [a  town  of  the  Sabines  o 
JUv.  1,  c  9.  ^ 

Cjenis,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  op 
lorus  in  Sicily,  a  distance  of  about  c 
a  hal^  [and  forming  the  narrowes 
strait  that  lies  between  Italy  and  ( 
Sicily.] 

Cjeratus,  [an  ancient  name  of  C 
cording  to  Strabo.] 

C£RE,  CfBEs.  Vid.  Agylla. 
[Cjesar  Augusta,  more  aocientl 
a  town  on  the  river  Iberus,  in  the 
the  Edeteni  and  province  of  Tarrac« 
stood  a  littk)  below  the  mouth  of  t 
and  is  now  Saragossa.  Mel. — Pt 
viUe.] 
CjESARfii,  [the  ancient  name  of  tt 

Guernsey. Another,  called  Ad  A: 

its  situatioii  at  the  foot  of  the  moi 
Its  proper  denomination  was  Mazaca 
in  tne  xime  of  Tiberius,  was  siLperad 
Ccsarea.  It  was  a  capital  to^vn  ol 
da,  near  the  aouroe  of  the  Hafys  ri^ 
copied  a  site  not  distant  from,  that 

dern  Kaisarieh. A  town  of   San 

ed,  on  its  becoming  the  residence  of 
governors,  Cssarea  Palsstine.  I  ts  c 
was  Turris  Stratonis,  but  standing 
"  it  was  chosen,"  says  D' Anvillc,  " 
for  the  site  of  a  magnificent  city  and 
was  this  prince  that  gave  it  the  nair 
rea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Aug 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Palcstint 
became  the  residence  of  a  patriarch, 
main  but  a  few  ruins  to  mark  lime  spc 
it  stood.  This  name  was  also  vivcn 
the  son  of  Herod,  to  the  town  or  Pan 
division  of  his  fiithcr's  doDiinicna ;  an 
guish  it,  the  surname  of  Philippi  wo 
to  it.  The  name  of  Paneas  is  deriv( 
I  position  at  the  foot  of  mount  Panii 
sources  of  the  waters  of  Jordan.  It  i 
resumed  this  name,  and  was  known  as 

the  Crusaders.] There  are  many  si 

niflcant  towns  of  that  name,  cither  b 
emperors,  or  called  by  their  name  in  a 
to  them. 

[Cjeseka,  "the  last  town  of  Cisali 
on  the  Via  ^mylia,  retains  its  anci 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Savio,  an< 
Sapis."  The  name  of  Curva  is  some 
en  instead  of  Caesena.     Cram.] 

Caicincs,  fa  river  separating  the  te 
Rhegium  and  Locri.  It  was  oelieve 
grassnoppers  beside  this  river,  on  th 
side,  were  continually  singinji,  and  tha 
the  opposite  bank  were  contuually  m 
thought  to  be  the  present  Amcndol<a. 
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CAteot»  a  riv«  of  Myrft,  laffing  into  Um 
JEman  •»  oppouta  Leebos.     Virg.  G.  4,  v. 

C4ifcTA,  a  town,  promontory,  and  harbour  of 
Campania,  which  received  its  name  from  Caie- 
ta,  the  nurae  of  iBoeas,  who  waa  buried  there. 
Fwy.  JBn,  7,  T.  I.  ^ 

Calabria,  a  country  of  Italy  m  Magna  Gre- 
ek.    It  haa  been  called  Meaaapia,  lapy^ia,  Sa- 
lentinia,  and  Peucetla.     The  poet  Enniua  waa 
bom  there.    The  country  waa  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced a  Tariety  of  fruila,  much  cattle,  and  ex- 
cellent honey.    IThia  waa  the  country  of  the 
Calabri,  who,  however,  were  confined  almoet  to 
that  part  of  Meanipia  and   lapysia  between 
BninduHum  and  Hydmntum,  wBich  is  now 
Terra  di  Uece.\     Fwy.  O.  3,  v.  425.— J5fora<. 
1,  od.  31.     Bjtod.  1,  V.  27,  1.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  14.— 
^rab,  e,^Mela,  2,  c  4.— P/tn.  8,  c.  48. 

CALAOiTRRia,  [a  capital  of  the  Vaaconea,  in 
that  which  la  now  Navarre.  It  atood  on  the 
•oatbem  aide  of  the  Iberua,  conaiderably  above 
town  of  Ceaar  Auguata.] 

CauImos,  L  a  town  of  Ana,  near  mount  Li- 
banna.  Plin,  5,  c  20. II.  A  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia.  ^III.  Another  of  Babylonia. 

Calaox,  a  river  of  Ana,  near  Colophon. 

Paus,  7,  c.  3. 
Calatbion,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.    Patta. 

3,c26. 
CALATE8,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Tomua,  on 

the  Euxine  aea.     Strab.  l.-^Mda,  2,  c.  2. 
ClulTiA,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Ap- 

ptan  Way.     It  waa  made  a  Roman  colony  in 

the  age  of  Joliua  Caesar.     Sil.  8,  v.  543. 

CalaubSa,  and  CalaurIa,  an  island  ftear 

TroBvne  in  the  bay  of  Argoe.    The  tomb  of 

Demosthenes  was  tKere.    Patia.  1}  c.  8^  &c. — 

Strab.  a— 3fe/a,  2,  c  7. 
Gale,  (es,)  Cales,    (ium,)  and  CalSnum, 

DOW  CoZet,  a  town  of  Campania.    Horat.  4,  od. 

12.— Juv.  I,  V.  eQ.Sa.  8»  V.  413.—  Virg,  Mn. 
7,v.72a. 

Calkdokia,  [a  name  applied  properly  to  a 
long  bat  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  stretohes 
from  Lodi  Finn  on  the  western,  to  the  Frith  of 
T\afne  on  the^eaatem,  coast  of  Scotland.  It  is, 
bowerer,  very'  frequently  made  to  include  all 
Scotland,  except  tne  Maaeba,  and  sometimes 
used  aa  a  generic  term  for  Northern  Britain. 
Camden  traeea  the  name  to  Kated,  "rough," 
plnnl  KaUdion;  whence  Caledonii,  '*the  rude 
nation.'*  In  the  article  Britannia  we  gave  a  so- 
totioa  of  the  question  concerning  the  disappear- 
ancB  of  the  Caledonians  from  history  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.  Heylyn  considers 
that  the  word  Scot  denoted  a  body  aggregated 
into  one,  out  of  many  particulars ;  tnat  Sbo/t, 
thereiore^  impKea  a  union  by  which  that  nation 
waa  fonned;  hence  Scotland^  "the  land  of  the 
nnited  people.*'  This  would  lead  ua  to  infer 
that  the  Cfalcdonii  and  Maetae  united  formed 
the  Scot! ;  and  that  the  Picts  were  a  distinct 
body  of  North  Britons.  Mac  Bean  considers 
the  Picts  as  a  branch  of  the  Caledonii,  and  de- 
dares  tbe  proper  form  of  the  name  to  be  Pecht^ 
"  freabooters.''^  The  same  writer  traeea  Cale- 
donia to  Gad-^UKh^  "  the  country  of  the  Gael  or 
highjandar;"  and  ooncura  with  Lingard  in  re- 
picaanting  the  Scoti  aa  a  distinct  people,  who 
settled  at  a  oomparatively  late  period  in  the 
•oathera  part  of  Scotland.] 


Calsi.     VH,  Cole. 

C  A  L£T  B8,  fa  people  of  Gaul.  They  diralt  id 
thatpart  of  Normandy  vrfaich  ia  caUed  the  Pay 
de  diux^  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Seine  aod 
the  sea.  Ceaar  aaaigna  them  to  the  Beige. 
There  ia  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  though 
aituated  iir  BeUpca,  the  Calelea  had  some  aSi- 
nity  with  the  Armorid.  des,  BeU.  GaU.  2, 4 ; 
and  8,  7;  and  7,  75.] 

CallaIcia,  [a  district  of  Hispania,  extending 
over  that  part  of  Portugal  which  lay  between  the 
Douro  and  Minho,  with  the  greater  nart  of  Ghi- 
licia.  The  Lusitanian  Callaici,  or  those  south 
of  the  Minho,  were  called  Bracarii,  and  thoae  on 
the  north,  Lucensea.]  Ovid.  6«  Past.  v.  461.  •• 
Calls,  ["a  town  on  the  Douro^  near  ito 
mouth,  called  now  Porto,  It  is  remarkable  by 
I  the  combination  of  ita  andent  and  modem  name, 
for  giving  the  denomination  of  Pwtugal  to  a 
kingdom  which,  bdng  limited  before  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  county  or  &rldom,  waa  conferred  on 
a  French  prince  by  a  kin^  of  Leon.''  It  was  in 
the  country  of  the  Caltiaci.    jyAnville.] 

Callichorus,  a  place  of  Phocis,  where  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  were  yearly  celebrated. 

CALLiDRdMus,  a  plsoo  near  Thermopyle. 
TTiucyd.  8,  c.  6. 
Callipolis,  I.  a  dty  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hel* 

lespont    S^.14,v.250. IL  AtownofSid- 

ly,  near  .£tua. IIL  A  dty  of  Calabria  on  the 

coaat  of  Tareotum,  on  a  rocky  island,  jdned  by 
a  bridge  to  the  continent.  It  contains  6000  in- 
habitante,  who  trade  in  oil  and  cotton.  [AU 
these  places  retain  their  andent  names  in  the 
slightly  altered  form  Gallipoli.] 

Callirhoc,  or  Ennbacrounos,  Ta  fountain 
near  the  city  of  Athena,  from  which  the  Athe*' 
nians  still,  as  in  andent  times,  derive  their  sole 
supply  of  water.  Sonie  authors  place  it  within 
the  circuit  of  the  ancient  town.  The  natives 
have  preserved  ite  name  in  that  of  Kalliroi, 
PaUB.  AU.U.—  Thuei/d.  2,  lb.—Leake*8  To- 


Cai 


allium,  [a  town  of  the  Ophionenses  in 
^tolia,  upon  the  road  from  Heraclea  Trachi- 
nia,  by  wa^  of  mount  Corax  to  Naupactus.  The 
Gauls  of  Brcnnus  having  creased  the  mountains 
that  lie  between  JEtoIia,  Doris,  and  Thessaly, 
laid  waste  the  town  of  Callium ;  but  their  re- 
treat waa  intercepted  by  the  ^tolians,  who  had 
assembled  to  revenge  the  Callienses,  and  out  of 
40,000  barbarians  who  had  enters  this  district, 
it  is  said  one  half  were  destroyed  before  the  de- 
tachment could  rejoin  the  army  of  Brennus. 
The  name  is  written  also  Callipolis  and  Cal- 
licaj 

Calliste,  an  island  of  the  .£gcan  sea,  called 
afierwanis  TViera,  Plin.  4,  c  12.— Paut.  3; 
c.  1.  I  to  chief  town  was  founded  1150  years 
before  the  christian  era,  b^  Theras. 

Calpb,  a  lody  mountain  in  the  most  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  oppoeite  to  mount  Abyla,  on  the 
African  coast.  These  two  mountains  were  call- 
ed the  pillars  of  Hercules.  [The  name  of  Oi- 
hraltar^  by  which  it  is  at  present  known,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Gebel  Tarik,  given  to  it  about  the 
year  710,  from  Gebel,  a  mountain,  and  Tarik, 
the  name  of  the  Moorish  leader,  who,  crossing 
this  strait,  effected  the  conqueat  of  Spain  for 
his  nation.  *'  At  the  bottom,"  says  D' AnviUe, 
"there  existed  heretofore  a  town  called  Cartda, 
which  appears  to  have  been  con£»unded  wi* 
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that  iQiiitioned  in  tntiqaitr  bnder  theiuinu  of 
daipe.**] 

CfALYDON,  m  city  of  JEtolia,  where  OBnen, 
^  ikther  or  Melraffer,  leigned.  The  Ereniu 
&W8  throuffh  it,  Mid  it  receivai  its  name  from 
Calydon,  tne  ton  of  JEtoliu.  f  At^gtutos  le- 
moted  the  fnhabttants  to  Nicopons,  and  so  cdm- 
JpleCed  the  ruin  of  the  place,  which  had,  in  tiie 
time  of  bb  ancle,  still  retained  something  of  its 
ancient  importance.  In  ix>etYy  and  mythology, 
the  name  of  Calydon  is  mmous  for  the  chase  of 
the  boar,  in  wtuch  nearly  all  the  princes  of 
Greece  are  reported  to  hare  joinetl.]  The  tasks 
were  shown  for  a  long  time  at  Rome.  One  of 
Ibem  was  aboat  half  an  eli  long,  and  the  other 
Was  broken.  ApoUod.  1,  c  8. — Pans,  8,  c.  45. 
— Slrab,  8. — Ihrnier.  R.  9,  t.  577. — Bygin.  fab. 
174.-»Ot>W.  Met.  8,  iab.  4,  &c. 

CamalodOnum,  a  Roman  colony  in  Britain, 
sappoeed  Maiden,  or  Colchester. 

Camarina,  a  lake  of  Sicily,  with  a  town 
tit  the  same  name,  built  B.  C.  S52.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Syracusans,  and  rebuilt  by  a  cer- 
ti^  Hipponous.  The  lake  was  drained  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Apollo,  as  the  ancients 
supposed ;  and  the  words  Camarinam  movere 
are  become  proverbial  to  express  an  unsucoess- 
fui  and  dangerous  attempt.  Virg,  ^in,  3^  v. 
TdL^Strab.  G.-^Hlerodot.  7,  c  134. 

Cambunii  Montes,  {mountains  separating 
Thmsaly  and  Macedonia,  inteivecting  almost 
at  right  angles  the  chains  of  Pindus  on  the  west 
and  Olympus  on  the  east  They  were  called 
afso  Vmustana,  and  retain  that  name  in  the  mo- 
dofication  of  Volutza.] 

CAMEidKLM,  and  Uamertium,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  [on  the  borders  of  Picenum.  Clove- 
rius  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Camerte  mentioned  by  Strabo  ;  but  this  is 
proved  by  Cramer  to  be  impossible.  It  may  be 
the  same  as  the  modem  Camtrino.]    lAv.  9,  c 

36. 

C AMPiNiA,  [a  country  of  Italy  included  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Osci.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
aouth  by  the  waters  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea ;  the 
mountains  CalKcula  and  Tifata  divided  it  from 
Samniom  on  the  north;  it  was  separated  by  the 
Liris  firom  Latiuni.  and  by  the  Sinrosfrom  Lu- 
canta.  Into  this  aistrict  of  country,  celebrated 
fbf  ks  fertiKW  by  the  poet  and  the  historian,  the 
Etruscans,  during  the  period  of  their  mihtary 
superiority,  introdnced  ttiemselves,  and  brought 
with  them  the  civilization  and  the  arts  which 
had  been  unknown  to  the  earlier  Osd,  and 
which  afterwards  became  characteristics  of  the 
Campanians.  But  the  influence  of  the  climate 
affecked  in  their  torn  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
hardier  Samnites  disposseised  them  of  their  best 
Btofiuces  in  Campania.  Greeks,  Sabines,  and 
Volsci,  at  different  periods  established  them- 
sdves  in  these  regions ;  and  from  the  frequent 
contests  between  tne  actual  possessors  and  the 
Bsw  ooroen,  was  imagined,  says  Strabo,  the  fic- 
tion of  the  mythokigical  wars  that  illustrate  the 
PhlegrfBan  plains.  The  Samnites  in  Campa- 
nia were,  however,  i^  perhaps,  we  except  the 
Btrascans,  by  fiir  the  roost  unposing  of  the  con- 
querors of  Campania ;  and  for  a  time  appeared 
among  the  bolueMt  and  most  respected  of  the 
Itahan  nations.  The  boundaries  which  we 
have  desigmrtad  above  were  not  at  alater period 
vwaper  to  define  the  limtts  of  Campania }  and 
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the  Massic  hills  b^^me  the  divid 
tween  that  region  and  Latium  wh< 
extended  beyond  the  banks  of  the  ] 
name  of  Campania  was  not  used  t 
this  tract  of  country  till  the  establis 
of  the  Samnites,  and  the  disposset 
Etruscans.  In  the  Carthaginian 
the  victories  of  Hannibal  b^an  to  r 
bable  that  the  Roman  empire  over 
cities  was  about  to  expire,  the  Can 
volted  from  their  allegiance ;  **  an  ofi 
they  were  made  to  expiate  by  a  { 
the  severity  of  which  has  few  exam 
history,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  < 
Under  the  Etruscans  the  scatteret 
collected  into  villages,  and  Vulturi 
after  a  time  the  capital  of  this  comm 
The  same  city  under  the  Samnit 
veas  afterwards  the  capital  of  those 
changed  its  name  to  Capua.  Abo 
421  or  432  U.  C.  Campania  became 
subject  to  Rome,  but  the  inhahitanl 
mitted  to  the  honours  of  cittzensbi 
however,  being  permitted  to  exercic 
of  sufiraige.  Dvm,  Hal. — Micali. 
rram.]-^Strab.  5.— Cic.  de  Leg.  j 
Justin.  20,  c  1, 1.  22,  c  l.—Plin. 
Mela,  2,  c  4.— /Tor.  1,  c.  16. 

Campi  DiOMfiDis.  [Vid,  Canrue.' 

ni,  the  present  Terra  diljavoro. 

in  Samnium,  fiimous  for  the  total  de 
rhus  by  Curius  Dentatus  A.  U.  C.  47 
dii,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cim 
were  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  vaguelj 
by  Plutarch  as  being  near  the  town 
lae. — — .Roscl  Th«w  plains  were 
called  Tempo ;  and  the  name  of  D< 
by  which  the  Romans  designated  th 
tended  to  convey  the  notion  of  thci 
and  verdure.  Thoy  were  situated 
valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  were  oftc 
ed  by  its  waters.] 

Campus  Martius,  a  large  plair 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  where 
youths  performed  their  exercises,  ar 
wrestle,  and  box,  to  throw  the  discu 
javelin,  ride  a  horse,  drive  a  chiH-iot, 
public  assemblies  were  held  there,  a. 
cers  of  state  chosen,  and  audience  g 
reign  ambassadors.  It  was  adornec 
tues,  columns,  arches,  and  portico 
pleasant  situation  made  it  veiy  freqi 
was  called  Martius,  because  dedicate 
It  was  sometimes  called  Tibciinu 
closeness  to  the  Tiber.  It  was  givei 
man  people  by  a  vestal  virgin ;  but 
depriml  of  it  by  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
it  a  private  field,  and  sowed  corn  in  i 
Tarquin  was  driven  from  Rome,  the 
covered  it,  and  threw  away  into  the 
com  which  had  grown  there,  cleeroin 
fill  for  any  man  to  eat  of  the  prod 
land.  The  sheaves  which  were  throi 
river  stopped  in  a  shallow  ford,  and 
cumulated  collection  of  mud  became  fi 
and  formed  an  island,  which  wascalle 
Island,  or  the  Island  of  iCsculapius. 
casses  were  generally  burnt  in  the  Cai 
tius.     Slrab.  5. — Liv.  2,  c.  5, 1.  6,  c. 

Campus  [EsauiMNUs,  a  piece  of  gr 
out  the  city  waUs,  in  whieb  tbe  lowe 
Romans  were  baried  during  the  eai 
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^  Tapablic  It  appean  to  have  bten  uied  al«o 
in  m  place  of  executwo.^-— ScgLERATOi,  a  spot 
near  the  Porta  CoUina  on  the  aauinal  hili, 
where  the  vwifein  who  had  violated  their  vowc 
.wen  buried  alire.] 

Caka,  a  citj  and  promontory  of  ifiolia.  3fe- 
ij,  1,  c.  18. 

CanArii,  a  peo|4e'  who  received  Une  name 
becaue  they  fed  tn  common  with  their  doos. 
The  island*  which  they  inhabited  were  ealwd 
JFVrf  uno/e  by  the  ancients,  and  are  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Catutriet^    Plin.  5.  c  1. 

Ca  NATS 08,  afoontain  of  Nau|^ia,  wnere  Ju* 
no  ^retfty  washed  herself  to  receive  tfer  inAiA 
punty.    jPa««.  3,  c.  38. 

CandAvia,  a  ownntain  of  l^r^  wmcn  se- 
parates lUyna  firom  maoedonia.    Ifitcan.  6,  v. 

CANiNEriTEs,  a  people  near  the  Batavi, 
dweHtttffwheie  modem  Holland  now  is  situate. 
Thcit,  flSrf.  4,  c.  15. 

CxsjiJEj  a  small  village  of  Apuha  ngjg^J^|j 

Anftfay'^^^gMrttefTwentias  Var«s  and 
^P^iit&l  40,000  Romans,  on  the  21st  of 
n^,  B.  C.  816.  ["  The  field  of  battle  was  the 
plain  betweenCanne  and  the  Aufidus."  These 
plains  were  onee  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Campi  Diomedis.]  Lav,  2d,  c.  44. — F^or. 
%  e,  e.—IHut.  in  Annib. 

CANdpicuM  Ostium,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
'SUe,  twdve  miles  from  Alexandria.  Pau».  5, 
cSl. 

CAKdpua,  a  city  of  Effypt,  twelve  miles  firom 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Seta- 
pis.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spartans,  and  there- 
tore  called  AmydsM.  and  it  received  its  name 
from  Can#pus^  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  of  Mene- 
laus,  who  was  buried  in  this  place.  The  inbar 
bitants  were  dissolute  in  their  manners.  Virgil 
bestows  upon  it  the  epithet  otPelUeus,  because 
Alexander,  who  was  born  at  Pella,  built  Alex- 
andria in  the  neighboorhood.  Jtal.  11,  v.  433. 
— Meio,  1,  c  9.—Strab.  17.— P/in.  5,  c.  31.— 
Vhw.  G,  4,  V.  287. 

CJA>-TAffST,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  people  of 
flpain.  Their  country  is  now  called  Biscay,  Liz. 
3;  V.  389.-— ^fimil.  3,  od.  6  and  11. 

Caktabri  JB  Lacuh,  a  lake  in  Spain,  where  a 
thunderbolt  fell,  and  in  which  twelve  axes  wote 
found.     Suet,  in  Golb.  S. 

Caktium,  a  counUnr  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Briti^  now  called  Kent.     Oee.  BeU.  Q.  5. 

CAJfdsTUM,  now  Canmn^  a  town  of  Apulia, 
whither  the  Romans  fled  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
rm.  Tlie  wools  and  the  ckiths  of  the  place 
weialB  high  estimation.  Horat.  1,  Sat,  1(^  v. 
JO.-^AMo,  a;  c  4.— PKn.  8,  c  11. 

CirfKA,  a  gate  of  Rome.  CMd,  Fast.  5,  v. 
192. 

Ca]*£mt,  a  people  of  Etruria,  in  whose  terri- 
tory FVronia  had  a  grove  and  a  temple.  Virg, 
jEn.  7,  V.  697.— I^r.  5,  ^  Ac 

'GAPBiasus,  a  lolty  mountain  and  promontory 
qT  EiriHea,  where  Nauntins.  king  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son  Palamedes, 
abm  by  TTlyseea,  set  a  burning  torch  in  the 
vMcncas  of  nitfht,  whieh  eausBd  the  Greeks  to 
be  shipwrecked  on  the  oosst.  Virg.  JEn,  11, 
V.  9Ba^OTid.    Met.  14,  v.  481.— Proper*.  4, 

el.  1,  V.  115.  ,    .     ,  . 

CApfrduvM,  a  celebrated  temple  and  citadel 
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at  Rome,  on  the  Tarp6ian  lock,  the  plan  oi 
whicJl  was  ma^  by  Tanpiin  Priseus.    U  was 
begun  by  Serviua  Tullius,  finished  by  Tarauin 
S9perbu^  and  consecrated  by  the  consul  Hora- 
tius  after  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Xorquins  from 
Rome.    It  was  bulk  upon  £>or  acres  of  groimd ; 
tbe  firoat  was  adorned  with  three  rows  of  pil- 
laH)  and  the  other  sides  with  two.    The  ascent 
to  it  fifom  the  ground  was  liv  an  hundred  steps* 
The  magnificence  and  richness  of  this  temple 
are  almost  incredible.    All  tho  consuls  success 
sively  made  donations  to  the  capitol,  and  Au-^ 
gustus    bestowed  upon  it  at  one  time  2000 
pounds  weight  of  gold.   Its  thresholds  were  made 
of  faesiis,  audits  loof  was  gold.     It  was  adomod 
with  vessels  and  shioMs  of  solid  siivoi^  with 
golden  chariots,  &c.    It  was  burnt  dunng  ^ 
dvil  wars  of  Marios,  and  .S|idlf  »->— ^  iy  t^ 
died  before  tb»  -»-»3»«Sl,  Which  was  performed 
by  a.  c^fttuJus.    It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
(roubles  under  Vitdlius;  and  VesiMMian,  who 
gpj^ttvomwl  »v  rr^jatr  it,  saw  it  again  in  ruins 
at  Ins  death.    Doinitian  raised  it  again,  for  the 
last  time,  and  made  it  more  grand  and  magnx- 
ficent  tlian  any  of  his  prcdeccftaom,  and  spent 
12,000  talents  in  gilding  it.     When  they  first 
dug  for  tbe  foundations,  'they  found  a  man's 
head,  called  Tolius,  sound  and  endie  in  the 
ground,  ami  from  thence  drew  an  omen  of  the 
nitore  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.    The 
hill  was  from  that  circumstance  called  Capito- 
lium,  a  capite  TolL    The  consuls  and  magis- 
trates ofifered  sacrifices  there  when  they  first  en- 
temd  upon  their  oflicos,  and  tho  procession  in 
triumphs  was  always  conducted  to  the  capitol. 
Virg,  jEn.  6,  v.  13G,  1.  8,  v.  347.— Toci/.  3, 
m»L  c.  72.— P/W.  in  Poplic^Liv.  I,  10,  &c. 
--Piin.  33,  &jc—Sueton.  in  Au^.  c.  40. 

C  appad6cia,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  sepa- 
rated on  the  west  from  Phrygia  by  the  Haiys 
towards  its  source,  and  by  U^  Euphrates  from 
Armenia  Major.  It  had  upon  the  north  Qalar 
tia  and  Pontus,  and  on  the  south  tba  Taurus 
mountainsi  which  divided  it  from  Cilicia  and 
the  coast  In  these  limits,  on  the  east,  was  in- 
dkided  Armenia  Minor.  The  cav^ital  of  Cap- 
padocia  proper,  or  IVXngna,  otherwise  called  Cap- 
padocia  t^  the  Taurus,  was  Masaca,  afierwaros 
CflBsaiea.  Vid.Casarea.  The  country  named 
Pontus  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  people  of  both  regions  were  the  same.  Till 
this  large  district  was  formed  into  a  separate 
country,  It  carried  the  boundarjr  of  Cappadocia 
on  the  north  quite  to  the  Euxine  sca.j  It  n> 
ceived  its  name  from  the  river  Cappadox,  which 
separattf  it  firom  Ghdatia.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Syrians  and  Leuco-Syriansby  the  Greeks. 
They  wore  of  a  dull  and  submisgiyc  disposition, 
and  addicted  to  every  vice,  according  to  tho  an- 
cients, who  wrote  this  virulent  epigram  ugiun«t 
them: 

Mpera  Cappadoeem  nocUura  momordU  i  at  Ut^ 
Gutstato  perOt  tanguine  Cktppadocit. 

When  they  were  offisred  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence by  tbe  Romans,  Ihcy  refused  it.  and 
begged  of  tliem  a  king,  and  they  receive<l  Ario- 
barzanes.  It  was  some  time  ailor  governed  by 
a  Roman  proconsul.  Though  the  anciento  have^ 
ridiculed  this  country  for  the  unfrmtfulncss  ol 
its  soil  and  the  manncw  of  its  inhabitants,  yet 
it  can  boast  of  the  Iwth  of  the  geographer  Strar 
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bo,  St.  BmU}  and  Ghregofy  NoiAaien,  aiDong 
other  iUofltrioos  characten*    The  hones  of  thie 


ooantry  were  in  general  eetoem,  and  with  tb^ 
they  paid  theb  tributes  to  the  king  of  Pema, 
while  under  his  power,  for  want  of  money.  The 
klntfs  of  Capradocia  mostSj  bore  the  name  of 
Anarathea.  Bm-at,  1,  ep.  6^  ▼.  39.— PUvk  6, 
c  3.— Curt  3  and  i.-^Strab,  11  and  16.— 
Berodoi,  1,  e.  73,  1.  6,  c  49.— JMsIa,  1,  e.  9,  L 

3,ca 

Cappadox,  a  river  of  Cappadoeia.  PUn,  6, 
c.  3. 

CaprIbia,  now  CkihrerOf  a  mountain  island 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  fimoous  for  iu  g»*«»- 
Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Capre£,  now  Capri,  an  island  on  the  coast 
01  vii«"i'"  ■■■"^  "^"iinHing  in  quails,  and  famons 
for  the  residence  ana  uuiliuoi...;^  q^  the  empe- 
ror Tiberius,  during  the  seren  last  y^On  «f  his 
life.  The  island,  lu  which  now  several  mediila 
are  dug  up  expressive  of  the  licentioosmorahr^f 
the  emperor,  was  aboUt  40  miles  in  cirewnw- 
jence.  and  surrounded  by  steep  rocks.  Ovid. 
Met.  15,  V.  709.— SiKrf.  in  Tib.-^Siat.  Syl9,  3, 

V.  5. 

Capreje  Palus,  a  place  near  Rome,  w^k 
Romulus  disappeared.  Plvi.  in  Rom.'-Ovid, 
Fa**.  2,  V.  491.  .      .     ^  t         c 

Caps  At  ["a  town  of  Africa,  m  the  province  of 
Bysadum,  which,  from  iU  difficulty  of  acoMS, 
was  judged  by  Jugurtha  a  proper  deposit  for 
reserved  treasure.  The  position  of  it  is  known, 
and  its  name  is  pronounced  f>ifsa."  D'AnvilU,] 

Capua,  the  chief  dty  of  Campanb,  [of  Elms- 
can  origin.  Its  first  founders  called  it  VuHur- 
nus,  by  which  nsme  they  also  designated  the 
river  upon  which  it  stood.  lu  change  of  name 
was  eflected  by  its  Ssmnite  conquerors.  Under 
these  people  it  established  an  aristocratic  form 
of  government,  and  by  the  aristocracy  of  this 
place  the  Romans  were  invited  to  extend  their 
authority  over  the  country  of  Campania ;  thus 

£  lining,  says  Micali,  in  this  fertile  and  well-de- 
nded  iegK>n,  more  than  they  had  been  able  to 
wiest  from  the  people  of  Tuscany  and  Latium 
in  four  centuries  of  war.     From  this  time  for- 
ward the  nobility  of  Capua  were  greatly  ftvour- 
ed  by.  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  lower  orders 
became  stiU  more  to  thb  body  an  object  of  con- 
tempt.   Accordingly,  on  the  approach  of  Han- 
nibal, he  found  a  population  ready  to  receive 
him  witii  open  arms.     The  vengeance  of  Rome, 
on  the  departure  of  Hannibal,  rrauoed  this  beau- 
tiful place,  with  the  adjacent  country,  almost  to 
a  deiiert ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Julius 
Cesar  that  the  senate  thought  of  restoring  it. 
From  this  time  it  began  to  recover  its  former 
magnificence,  and  continued  to  flourish  till,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  it  feU  with  the 
rest  of  the  exhausted  empire.    It  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  at  one  time  a  population  of  at 
least  800,000,  and  iU  amphitheatre  was  built 
to  entertain  100,000  spectators.]     This  city  was 
very  ancient,  and  so  opulent  that  it  even  rivalled 
Rome,  and  was  callea  altera  Roma,    The  sol- 
diers of  Annibal,  after  the  battle  of  CaniHB, 
were  enervated  by  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
which  powerfully  prevailed  in  this  voluptuous 
city  and  under  a  soft  climate.     Virg,  JEn.  10, 
▼.  145.— -Lfr.  4,  7,  8,  Ac— Po/erc.  1,  c.  7,  L  fi, 
c.  44.— /Tter.  1,  c.  16.— Oic.  in  PhUip.  12,  c  a 
^PluLinAnn, 
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[Cakaca,  soppoied  to  be  Caxataggio 

Cabacatm,  a  people  of  Germany. 

Caralis,  (or  «,  ttim,)  the  chief  city 
(&1I9,  [now  CagUari,  on  a  bay  in  the  s 
the  island.]    Pant,  10,  c  17. 

CaraImbib,  bow  Kirempi,  a  pnxnou 
PaphlafOiM%  poin*»'*g  towards  Tanxica. 

CAitCBfiiMyN,  the  (SttA  name  of  Cart 

Cardia,  [atownof  Thraee,  near  the 
which  connects  the  Chersonesus  with  tl 
hmd.  Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  n 
genenls,*  and  Hieionymns  the  historis 
natives  of  Cardia.  When  Lysimach 
possttsiwi  «>C4KA^heTSonese,  be  Ibondc 
called  Lyamachm,  near  the  sIto  of  Car 
transferred  to  it  thegrwi*or  p«»t  ©f  the  C 
Lyaimachb  sufieredgreatly  from  the  1\ 
and  was  neariy  in  ruins,  when  it  was 
by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  In  thi 
ages  its  name  was  wet  in  that  of  Hexn 

mus.     Cram.\ 

Carduchi,  [a  people  of  Assyria,  w 
pied  the  mountains  by  which  that  a 
covered  on  the  side  of  Armenia  and  Ati 
From  their  name  is  derived  that  of  the 
also  that  of  Xurciwtan,  which  moden 
phers  ap^y  to  Assyria.  iyAniiilU.\ 
I  ClRiA,  a  countiT  of  Asia  Minor,  soi 
nia,  at  the  east  and  north  of  the  Icariai 
at  the  west  of  Phrygia  Major  and  I 
has  been  called  Phcsnicia,  because  a  P 
ookmy  first  settled  there ;  and  afterwi 
oeived  the  name  of  Caria,  from  Car,  a 
king  of  the  country.  [A  confederafy 
ans  from  Greece  were  established  on 
em  coast.] 

CarIatb,  a  town  of  Bactriana,  wh 
ander  imprisoned  Callisthenes. 

Carilla,  a  town  of  the  Piceni,  desi 
Annibal  for  its  great  attachment  to  Ro 
Ital.  8. 

CAfiiNJB,  [a  quarter  in  the  fourth 
Rome,  so  oaned,  as  Nardini  not  improl 
poses,  from  its  being  placed  in  a  holUn 
the  CoBlian,  Palatine,  and  EsquiUne  h 
oording  to  the  same  writer  it  corresp 
that  portion  of  the  modem  dty  whicn 
by  the  appellation  of  Pantani,  Froo 
sage  of  y'irgil  {jBn,  8, 2b%)  we  may  i 
this  quarter  was  distinguished  by  an 
perior  elegance  and  gmndeur.  It  ap 
the  CariiMB  were  oontiguoos  to  tl 
Crafm.] 

Carisiacvm,  a  town  of  ancient  C 
Creasy  in  Picardy. 

CarmJLnia,  now  Kerman,  a  oountr 
between  Persia  and  India.    [lis  caj 
Kerman  or  Sirjan^  was  anciently 
Arrian^-^Plin.  6,  c  83.] 

[CARMfiura  MoNs,  a  moiintain  of  £ 
denng  on  the  dhore  to  the  north  of 
The  respect  of  the  Jews  for  this  mou 
communicated  alao  to  the  Pafjana.  Si 
ritime  dtiea  are  still  recognusd  und 
CamuL    I/AnviUe.] 

Carmentalis  Porta,  one  of  the 
Rome,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ci 
was  afterwards  i^led  Seeierata,  be 
Fabii  passed  through  it  in  going  to 
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'  rCABJfdN  1,  a  town  of  Htama  B«**ca,  not 
«ff  fioaHbpalM,  Seville.    N^  C3wTwm«  m 

•^^S^^JjJjJv^^tn^^  atiutad  mt  the 

^k^,^.«^ftenyclerun  pbua,  wm •  thick growe 
.  Srfanm»j  containing  statoM  of  the  Cameiaii 
ApoUo,  Mercaiy,  Criopborafl,  and  Proeermne. 
It  was  here  that  the  Meesenians  celebrated  the 
najatic  rites  of  the  gfeat  goddeaiea.  Cram. — 
PmmM.^MiBa9,  38.] 

JCabki,  a  people  at  the  bead  of  theHadriatic, 
>«r  the  Alpa,  to  a  part  of  which  thercave 
Che  name  of  Cfarnics,  aloo  called  Jufis.  Their 
Baae  now  aabaiflU  in  what  is  called  CamSoia^ 
thoogh  note  contracted  in  Mmtts  than  the  terri- 
tories 6f  the  Caul     JTAnvUle.} 

C  AENiOK,  [*'  a  amall  atream  of  Arcadb^  which 
had  its  aooicB  in  the  district  of  JEgjs  in  Laco- 
Bta,  near  the  temple  of  ApoUoCeieates.  Pliny 
aeeoM  to  speak  of  a  town  of  this  name."  Cram. 
— /Vm.  4,  6.] 

{Cakhuntum,  an  important  town  of  Panno- 
ina,  aitantBd  on  the  Danube,  below  Vindobona, 
Vienna,  As  to  the  exact  position  of  its  site  at 
the  Pieseut  day,  opinions  Tsry  between  Petro- 
iw<,  aOmhawg^  and  AUenburg,  (Old  Town) 
aitoatod  between  the  two  former.  D'AnviDe 
iodines  to  the  latter.    l/AnvUle.] 

JCAmmn,  one  of  the  Taphian  islands,  now 
ler  Calamo  or  Kiutoni,  CramJ] 
CARStTSB,  [cm  of  the  most  pownrfbl  nations 
cTOaUia  Crftica,  known  before  Cesar's  expedi- 
tion, sod  mentioned  by  Uvy  among  those  tribes 
(h«<  crcseed  the  Alps  in  the  reign  of  Tarqainios 
Pkiscoa.  Notwithstanding  thenr  floorishing 
comfition,  they  were  dependent  on  the  Remi. 
CssBJ  represents  their  comitry  as  in  the  middle 
ofGaul;  not  that  this  was  the  (act  in  regard  to 

their  geographical  relation,  bat  that  cbeio  was 
the  mraopal  seat  of  the  Drvdda,  sod  the  supreme 

tribikarjf  confederate  Qwal,  The  CamutM 
had  on  the  north  the  Atderci,  Ebnrorjces,  and 
Pkrisii;  on  the  east,  the  Senones :  onthesomh, 
the  Bituriges  and  Turones;  and  on  the  weat, 
tbeAahraCenomanL  Their  chief  towns  were 
Antiienm,  CkaHret, and Gksnabum.  Th«*rto- 
ritocy  fcrms  the  prorinces  called  lepaw  Uwr- 
trahi,  and  P  (Mkanait,  '^V^V^^^l'^^  ™ 
oiesent  time  Dipafteinent  ^^uire^^r  and 
r^^duLoirtt.  Ijemtpfe.  Oti  B.  e,2,  715; 
&&;  MlM;  6,  4;  7,  6.J 

CA«FiT«oa,  ao  W"Wl  ""  ***•  Mediterranean 
^^pmjj^  Rlioies  and  Crete,  nowcafled  £B:ar- 
ftmtt  It  has  given  its  name  to  a  peit  of  the 
ffitfiMMrinr  eea,  thence  called  the  Carvathian 
^^AftweenRhodea  and  Crete.  Itwas90miles 
^dfvamJerence,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Tetmpotis,  from  its  ibar  [towns,  the  principal 
«aeofwldch  was  called  NiKms.  Plolemcalls 
the  soirthem  pcomontocy  of  the  island  Thoan- 
tinm,  the  modem  £;7>Aia/<«ttm.]  P;<n.4,e.l3. 
-iferwfa^  S,  c  45.— ^KoA  5.— »ra6.  10. 

ICiRPKTAiri,  a  people  in  the  centre  of  Spain, 
eneftheradeortheTegoik    Their  capital  was 

Toletnm.]  ^ 

rCABPi,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  Carwi. 

dunmoootema.    Auefian sabdoed  them,  fiir 

winch  the  senate  oifered  htm  the  title  of  Carpt- 

fos.    Thii  he  dedined  accepting.] 
CAtOLMf  wid  CuoMMj  [a  town  of  Mewpota- 


mitf^  between  the  Chaboru  and  £^inites» 
Here  Crassns  was  defeated.  It  is  theCharan 
or  Haran  to  which  Tetah  and  his  sons  re- 
racked  ftom  Ur  of  the  Chaldees;  and  whence 
Abfaham  and  Lot  subsequently  removed  to  the 
Isadf  of  Canaan.  This  city  must  be  dietia- 
guished  firem  another  of  the  same  name  in  Ara- 
bia FeUx,  named  in  Ezekul  97,  83,  probabfy^ 
the  same  mentioned  in  Plin.  5^  24.  lAuan,  j, 
107— Oenem  11,  31.— /ZosenmiU^  ad  loc.\ 

CABeE^Li,  [a  town  of  the  iE^ui,  on  the  via 
Valeria,  about  15  miles  from  Varia.  It  became 
a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  451.  It  was  one  of 
the  90  cities  which  lefused  their  aewstance  to 
the  state  at  the  most  presainff  period  of  tb^  se- 
cond Panic  war.  The  site  m  now  U  piano  di 
Carrnds  and  its  ruins,  that  of  Celle  di  CarmM, 
Cram.— SEra6.  5^  33a— I><e.  10,  3 1  87,  9.  J 

[CabsOi^,  a  town  of  the  UmbifiaM,  oa  a 
branch  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  the  ruina  of 
which  are  to  be  aeen  between  Son  Gfemino  and 
Acqua  Sparta,  Itstillretains  the  name  of  Cor- 
$oli.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  among  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Umbria.  Crctm. — Shrab,  5, 227.] 
[CAaTEiA.  Fid.  Calpc\ 
Carte.'vna,  a  town  of  Mauritania,  now  7V 
nez,  dn  the  shores  of  the  Bdediterranean. 

CiKTBloo,  I.  [an  ancient  city  of  Afiaca  Pro- 
pria, ritnated  on  a  peninsufe,  in  the  north-east- 
em  part  of  the  province.    This  peainsdaa  ter- 
minated in  Cape  Carthage,  and'Waaoonnected  to 
the  main  land  by  an  is^artu  about  three  miles 
wide,  which  is  no  hanger  to  be  distinguished,  the 
sea  having  retired  (torn  the  adjoining  beach. . 
OAnrille  rmnarks  that  **  the  circuit  of  360  sta- 
dia given  to  this  peninsula,  must  be  of  the  short- 
est measure  to  be  commensurate  with  the  24 
miles  aarigned  by  another  authority  to  the  vast 
enclosure  oomprekending  the  du  with  its  ports." 
Another  writer,  of  diatingniehedrieaming,  eseme 
lo  apply  the  btter  mearaiemMit  to  the  drcuon- 
ference  of  the  city  itself  and  the  former  to  that 
of  the  peninsula.    The  town,  he  tells  us,  ia  "In 
oompaas  94  ndlea,  but,  measuring  by  the  outward 
wall,  it  was  45.    For,  without  the  wall  of  the 
dty  itself  there  ware  three  walls  more,  betwixt 
each  of  which  there  were  three  or  four  streeti^ 
with  vaulta  under  ground  of  30  feet  deep."    It 
luui  a  citadel,  named  Byrsa,  on  an  eminencei  a 
harbour,  still  called  el-Marza,  or  the  port^  but 
now  aome  diBtanee  ftom  the  aea ;  and  an  mte- 
rior  port,  excavated  by  human  labour,  and  caUed 
Cothon.    The  feumbttion  of  CarUu^  is  gene- 
rafly  attributed  to  Dido^  whom  Viigil  makea  a 
eontemporuy  of  iBneaa.    In  punt  of  feet,  Car- 
thage was  BMire  than  once  founded,  if  we  may 
use  the  expicsdfcon,  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
In  the  ancient  writers,  not  only  were  those  aaid 
eondere  urhem^  « to  found  a  <aty,**  who  laid  iU 
firat  foundations,  but  also  those  who  repaired,  or 
fortified  It,  or  planted  in  it  a  new  colony.    Car- 
thage waa  fork  founded,  according  to  Appian, 
^Taorua  and  Carchedon,  50  years  before  the 
feU  of  Troy,  B.  C.  1198 }  or,  as  fiosebius  com- 
putes, B.  C.  1217.     It  ia  said  to  have  been  again 
founded,  or  rebuilt,  173  years  after  the  former 
fpocTl  e.  B.  C.  1035,  XeusO,  1044)     StiU 
l^er,  W  nearly  190  years,  arthird  foondrtion  is 
leoonJed,  143  yeare  after  the  building  of  Solo- 
SSa  te;npleXC.  86L  before  the  bud^g  of 
R4»e  lOa    bido  is  said  to  have  p^J^J^ 
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new  city,"  eitheir  becmuM.  buih  anew  bv  her,  or 
to  diatingoish  it  from  Utica,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  intervmiifi^  bay,  which  hi^  been 
Ibonded  at  an  earlier  period.    From  the  Phoeni- 
cian name  comes  the  Grecian  K«px*?*(Sv  andibe 
Latin  Carthago.    Carthage  waa  diiitinffUiBhed 
for  the  commercial  onlerprwe  of  it*  inhabitanta, 
and  iU  consequent  wealth  and  power ;  which 
excited  to  such  a  degree  the  jealousy  of  Rome, 
that  nothing  but  her  rivars  extinction  would 
satisfy  the  destined  mistress  of  the  world.  (  Vid. 
Punicum  BeUum^    Among  the  naviptors  of 
Carthage  were,  Hanno,  who  wrote  the  Peri- 
plusL  and  Hhnilco,  the  first  Carthaginian  who 
mdied  the  Cassiterides,  or  CEstrymnides  as  he 
calls  them.    Among  her  warriors  were  Hamil- 
car,  Mago,  Asdrubal,  and  Hannibal.    Scmio 
Afiricanus  Minor  destroyed  the  city  146  B.  C. ; 
its  le-establishment,  projected  by  Cesar,  was 
executed  by  Augustus;   and  Strabo,  writing 
under  Tiberius,  speaks  of  Carthage  as  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Africa.    It  became 
the  residence  of  the  emperor's  Vicariu8,or  Lieu- 
tenant-General ;  and  toe  see  of  the  chief  pri- 
mate of  the  African  churches.    During  the 
greater  part  of  Uie  5th  and  part  of  the  6th  cen- 
turies it  was  occupied  by  the  Vandals.  Having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  it  revived  agaiUi 
and  Had  the  reputaUon  of  a  city  of  no  mean  im- 
portance tiU  tho  year  ISHfO,  when,  being  forced 
by  the  French  under  Lewis  the  9th,  and  there- 
upon deserted  by  its  old  inhabitants,  it  began  to 
languish,  and  was  at  kst  reduced  to  nothing  but 
a  fbw  scattered  houses.    The  final  ruin  of  Car- 
thage contributed  to  the  rise  of  TVnis,  now  the 
capital  dij.    The  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
toe  still  visible  near  a  fort,  now  called  "  the  fort 
of  the  Ooulettef**  from  the  pass  which  connects 
the  gulf,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Tunis, 
with  the  sea  without.    Heyne,  Exe,  1.  odJEn. 
Kb.  A.-^rPAnxUle.—BeyL  Com.-^Bumouf.— 
de  Bro89ea. — Juttin.]        II.  N6va,  a  town  [in 
iAkb  south-eastern  part  of  Hispania  Tanafconen- 
0is,]  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  built  by 
Asdrubal  the  Carthacinian  general.    It  was 
taken  by  Scipio  when  Hanno  surrendered  him- 
self after  a  heavy  loss.    It  now  bears  the  name 
of  Carikagena,    Polyb.  lO.^IAv.  36^  c.  43^ 
Ac— fiW.  15,  V.  930,  ic. 

Carta,  I.  a  town  of  Arcadia. II.  A  dty 

of  Laoonia.  Patu.  3,  c  10.  Here  a  festival 
was  observed  in  honour  of  Diana  CarycUu.  At 
$hat  time  the  peasants  assembled  at  the  usual 
dLace,  tnd  sang  pastorals,  called  BovmXtff^oi, 
ttom  B«v«9Xof,  a  neatherd.  From  this  ctrcum- 
staiiqe  sooae  sqppoee  that  bucolics  originated. 
Stat.  At  T^h.  &. 

CabT4>'Da,  a  town  and  island  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  no^  Karaeoum. 

CartIt^,  a  people  of  Aroadia.  [According 
to  Vhxuviusi  the  statues  called  Caryatides  de- 
Tired  their  n^xne  from  this  place  ;  but  the  anec- 
dote that  pratsads  to  explain  the  connexion  is 
jsB^bable.] ' 

C^iRTSTirsj  a  niariiime  town  on  the  south  of 
EafaoBa,  still  m  ejostence,  famous  fbr  its  marble. 
rrhe  apot  Jit  which  it  vas  obtained  was  called 
MBTiBuumi.]  fSUU.  3,  Syip.  2,  r.  93.— Jfor^io/. 
^,  en.  76. 

CasiUrvm,  a  ioiwn  of  CafnpaC^'a-  When  it 
was  benmd  by  ^iwiibal,  a  mo.'ue  sold  fbr 
Mdeam,    Tlw  iriw  wis  aefcn4^;d  by  5i0 


or  570  natives  of  Pnenestc,  who,    wh< 
their  number  had  perished  either  by 
fiunine,  surrnulAred  to  the  conqueror.     J 
c.  Id.—Strab,  5.— Cic.  j.  j^^  q  ^   ^^  . 

3»  c  5.  . 

Casids  Mons,  I.  a  mountain  at  v^.. 
Pelusium,  where  Pompey's  tomb  was  n 
Adrian.    Jupiter,  surnamed  Casius,  hai 

pie  there.    Lucan.  8,  v.  2.58. II.  J 

m  Syria,  from  whose  top  the  sun  can 
rising,  though  it  be  still  the  darkness  c 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Plin.  ! 
— MeUif  I  and  3.  [It  is  watered  the 
length  of  its  course  upon  the  east  by  tht 
tesj 

Ca8PI£  Ptl£,  [a  defile  of  mount 
afTordins  a  passage  nom  Media  into  H; 
"The  Tapusi,  inhabiting  this  countr 
given  it  tne  name  of  T^aristan^  thoi 
otherwise  called  Afaz^mderan.  Its  n 
town  Zadracarta  has  not  entirely  lost  tfi 
in  that  of  Sbrt.»'  D'AnrUle.'\^biod.  1. 
5^  c.  37, 1.  6^  c.  13. 

Caspii,  a  Scvthian  nation  near  the  ( 
sea.  Such  as  had  lived  beyond  their  7( 
were  starved  to  death.  Their  d<^  v 
markable  for  their  fierceness,  fferodot. 
&c.  1.  7,  c.  67,  &c.— C.  Kep.  14,  c.  8.- 
^n.  6,  V.  798. 

Caspium  Mark,  or  Htrcakum,  a  larg 
the  form  of  a  lake,  which  has  no  comi 
tion  with  other  seas,  and  lies  between  t 
plan  and  Hyrcanian  mountains,  at  the 
Parthia,  receiving  in  its  capacious  bed 
bute  of  several  large  rivers.    Ancient 
assure  us,  that  it  produced  enormous  i 
and  fishes  different  in  colour  and  kin 
those  of  all  other  waters.    The  easter 
axs  more  particularly  called  the  Hi/rcan 
and  the  western  the  Caspian,    It  is  no^ 
the  see  of  Sola  or  BaJm.    The  Cai 
about  680  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  m( 
260  In  breadth.    There  are  no  tides  h 
on  account  of  its  numerous  shoals  it  \n 
ble  to  vessels  drawing  only  nine  or  ten 
tcr.    It  has  strons  currents,  and,  lik« 
seas,  b  liable  to  vi<3ent  storms.    Some 
tors  examined  it  in  1708,  by  order  of  t 
Peter  J  and,  after  the  labour  of  three 
map  of  its  extent  was  published.    Its 
are  described  as  brackish,  and  not  impr 
with  salt  so  much  as  the  wide  ocean     i 
1,  c.  203,  &c.— Our*.  3,  c  2, 1.  fi  c.*4. 1 
—Strab.  Ih—Mela,  1,  c  2, 1  3,  c  5  a 
Plin,  6,  c.  13. — Dionva.  Perieg.  v.  50. 
Caspius  Mons,  Fa  branch  of  the  Ta 
Media,  parallel  vritii  the  southern  coa«| 
•ea.    At  mount  Coronus,  near  the  soutl 
tremity,  were  the  Caspie  Pylie.] 

CabsaiTORIA.     Vid,  Potidaa,    Pax 
33. 

Cas8i5pe,  L  [a  city  of  Epirus,  whicl 
nated  the  coast  of  Cluionia  on  the  south 
Another,  nearly  opposite,  in  the  island 
cyra.  Near  it  was  a  cape  of  the  sanM 
now  the  cape  of  Santa  Caterina.  Cra 
Cassiterides,  islands  in  the  westen 
where  tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  th 
Islands,  the  Land's  End,  and  Lizard  I 
the  modems.  Plin,  5,  c  22.  Vtd.  Br\ 
Castabala,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  whose  i 
•nts  made  war  with  their  dogs.   Pliiu  ( 
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CAaTluius  F0K8,  or  Castjiliji,  a  fountain  of 
Pftmaama,  sacred  to  tho  muses.  [It  poars 
fnxn  between  thi«  summits  of  Pamassusi  called 
Hyam^eia  and  Nauoleia,  and  was  fod  by  the 
peminial  snowa  of  tiie  mountain.  At  the  bot- 
Uxn  of  the  valley  it  bcgius  to  flow  in  a  stream, 
a>iid  j<Hna  tho  uttlc  nver  Pleistus.  Cram. — 
JDodwtlt9  Travcu.]  The  muses  have  received 
the  somame  of  Ctuialides  from  this  fountain. 
Virr.  G.Z.y.^X—Mariiai.  7,  ep.  11,  L  12, 

Castanra,  a  town  near  the  Pcnens,  whence 
*•*»  nueu  Casiama  received  their  name.  Piin . 
4,  CO 

CASTK1.1.UM  Menapiobcm,  I.  a  town  of  Bel- 

gMua  on  the  Maese,  now  Ketsel. II.  Mori- 

noruiB,  now  Mount  Cassel^  in  Flanders. III. 

C/ftttoraro,  now  Hease  Casscl. 
^ASTRA  Alexandri,  T.  a  place  of  Egypt 

«"<  Peiosiuin.     Curt.  4,  c  7. II.  Come- 

Jr»  *  **vitiaie  town  of  Africa,  between  Car- 
gj^g"^tica.  AIWa,l,  c7.  [The  name 
«/  •SlfiZ??.'^^*^^®*'  upon  this  spot  in  honour 
fc  JSt  ^  ^?P?»  I'^  ^»8  of  tho  Cornelian 
wS?'j^SlS^*?  had  tn«e  esUblishcd  his  camp, 
«^?K^**?S^  HannAal's  policy,  heh^ 
»™dthe  war  of  R^ne  and  CartWelnto  Af- 
^rr"""'-  AnmhaHs,  a  town  of  the  Brufu. 

^•^r??  ^3^™*  encamped  when  he  marched 

•gainst  Cnwms.     Cart.  3.  c.  4. V.  JoU^a 

to«ni  of  Spwn. VI.  Posthumiana,  a  ^ 

of  Spun.  £RrMr«rp.8.  t"  The  termin^S 
CketUr,  applied  to  many  aUes  in  England,  is 
a  ilepravaljon  of  the  Latin  term  Castrum, 
which  the  Roman  domination  had  established 
and  rradered  familiar  in  Britain ;  and  which, 
under  the  Angb  Saxons,  having  Uken  the  form 
of  Ceaiier,  has  become  Ccster  or  Chester  indif- 
faentiy.»'     D^AnriJle.] 

Castvlo,  a  town  of  Spain,  where  Annilml 
married  one  of  the  natives.  [It  belonged  to  the 
OreUni,  and  stood  on  the  Batis.]  Plut.  in 
Sert.—LM.  34,  c.  41.— J5ta/.  3,  v.  99  and  391. 

Catabathmos,  a  great  declivity  near  Cyrene, 
ilxed  by  SaOast  as  the  boundary  of  Africa  on 
the  side  of  Asia.  It  was  the  hist  point  of  Mar- 
marica  on  the  limits  of  Cyrenaica,  and  is  now 
Abakei-<u90io7iu  SaUusL  Jug.  17  and  19.— 
Piln.  5,  c.  5. 

Cj^ADtPA,  the  name  of  the  large  cataracts  of 
tho  Nile,  whose  immense  noise  stuns  the  ear  of 
ttwUers  for  a  short  space  of  tima  and  totally 
oepntes  ths  neighbouring  inhabitante  of  the 
power  of  hearing.     Cic.  de  Somn.  Scip.  6. 

CataKi,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of 
JDount  JStna,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chai- 
ns 753  years  before  the  christian  era.  Ceres 
had  there  a  temple,  in  which  none  but  women 
'Were  permitted  to  appear.  It  was  largo  and 
yulcnt,  and  it  is  rendered  rrmarkable  for  the 
d«adftil  overthrows  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
i«aad  from  its  vicinity  to  i£tna,  which  has  dis- 
jwged,  in  some  of  its  eruptions,  a  stream  of 
»*a  4  aales  broad  and  50  feet  deep,  advancing 
at  the  nte  of  7  miles  in  a  day.  Catana  con- 
*^  now  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Cic.  in 
^i,  i?  ^  Sj  *•  ^'  ^  84.-I>iod.  U  and  14— 

Cataojoa,  a  coontxy  above  Cilida,  near  Cap- 

P^oaa,    a  Nep.  in  bat.  i.  ^  ^ 

^  ATiiACTEa^  « iher  of  PtoiphyBa,  now  Do- 


densouu  [It  rose  in  the  mountains  which  lined 
that  province  towards  Phrygia,  ard  crossim; 
nearly  its  whole  width  from  north  to  south,  it 
emptied  into  the  bay  that  washed  the  southern 
coast  of  Pamphylia  and  the  south  eastern  corner 
of  Lycia. 

C  YTii£A,  a  countiT  of  India,  the  prcci^  situa- 
tion of  which  is  not  Known. 

Catti,  [a  people  of  Germany.  Cesar  calls 
them  Suevi,  of  which  they  were  in  reality  a 
powerful  tribe.  The  territory  which  thev  pos- 
sessed it  would  not  be  easy  to  define,  as  >t  pro- 
bably varied  with  the  result  of  their  confucte 
with  the  other  Germanic  families.  They  had, 
if  considered  in  their  narrowest  bounds,  the 
Sicambri  on  the  west  and  the  Cherusd  on  the 
north ;  the  Maine,  within  which  they  were  not 
strictly  confined,  forming  their  southern  boun- 
dary towards  that  triangular  tract  of  country, 
which,  lying  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  forms  now  the  kingdom  of  Wurtrm- 
burg  and  duchy  of  Baden.  The  name  of 
Castel  is  supposed  by  IV  AnviOe  to  retain  some- 
thing of  that  of  Castellum,  a  position  of  the 
Catti;  and  Marburg  is  believ^  by  him  to  re- 
pn;sent  Mattiom,  their  capital]  Tacit,  Ann. 
13,  V.  57. 

CatcrIges,  a  peoule  of  Gaci,  now  CJiorge^, 
near  the  source  of  the  Durance.  Ccea.  B.  Q. 
1,  c.  10.— P«n.  3,  c  90. 

Cavar£8,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  inhabited 
thepresent  province  of  Comtat  m  Provence. 

CTaucasus,  [a  chain  of  mountains  which  close 
the  northern  from  the  southern  regions  of  Asla^ 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas. 
"On  the  south  Caucasus  joins  the  numerous 
chams  of  mount  Taurus;  to  the  north  it  bor- 
ders on  the  vast  plains  where  tho  Sarmats  of^ce 
wandcre«J,  and  where  the  Cossacks  and  Kal- 
mucks now  roam  ;  towards  the  east  it  bounds 
the  narrow  plain  that  separates  it  from  the  Cas- 
plan  sea ;  on  the  west  the  high  chain  terminates 
abruptly  towards  Mingrelia,  by  rugged  moun- 
tains, called  the  Montcs  Ceraunii  by  the  an- 
cients. The  two  principal  passes  are  mention- 
ed by  them  under  the  name  of  the  Caucasian 
and  Albanian  gates.  The  first  U  the  defile 
which  leads  from  Mosdok  to  Tiflls.  It  is  tho 
nanow  valley  of  four  days'  journey,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  river  Aragon.  now  called 
Arakui,  flows.  It  is,  as  PKny  calb  H,  an  cnofw 
mous  work  of  nature,  who  has  cut  out  a  Ions 
opeiung  through  the  rocks  which  an  iron  gato 
woukl  almost  be  sufficient  to  ctose.  It  is  by 
this  passage  that  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
threatened  both  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 
empires.  The  ancients  gave  differrnt  nn  mcs  to 
the  strong  castle  which  commanded  this  pas- 
sage. It  is  now  called  Dariei.  The  Albanian 
passes  of  the  ancients  were,  acconling  to  co/n- 
mon  opinion,  the  pass  of  Dcrbend,  5on«r  the 
Caspian  aea :  but,  if  we  compare  with  cawj  all 
the  records  which  the  ancients  have  left  us*  if 
we  reflect  Uiat  in  no  descriptions  of  tiiis  pass  b 
u  ^"P**°  ***  mentioned ;  if  we  remember 
that  Ptolemy  expressly  pbced  the  gates  on  tiie 
entrances  of  Albania,  near  tho  sources  of  the 
nver  Kasius,  which,  according  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  geography,  must  be  the  modem 
f^^J  that  tho  same  geographer  makes  the 
D«dun  neighboon  to  the  Tusd,  neartheSar- 
natian  passes;  and  that  theee  two  ti^cs,  ondey 
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Ike  namet  of  Didof  and  Tmhei,  fltiD  dw«D 
iMar  a  defile  paaimg  through  the  territory  of 
Coma  Khan,  along  the  firontior  of  EHighestan, 
and  then  trateraing  the  district  of  Kagmam- 
ahaiie;  we  ahall  condode  that  to  be  the  place 
where  we  mosl  look  for  the  Albanian  or  Sar- 


inatian  paMea  which  hate  hitherto  been  miaan- 
deratood.  The  name  of  the  Caapian  paaa,  be- 
longing properij  to  the  defile  near  Teneran  in 
Media,  ia  vaguelj  applied  by  Tadtna  and  loine 
ether  writem  to  different  paaiea  of  moaot  Can- 
caaoa.  But  we  mnat  diatingukih  from  all  theae 
paaMa  which  traTene  the  chain  from  north  to 
aouth,  the  Iberian  paasea  or  defile  of  Parapanz, 
now  SuMoorapOf  by  which  they  paaa  firomBme- 
zitia  into  KartaUma,  a  defile  in  which,  according 
to  Strabo,  theie  were  pradpicea  and  deep  abyia- 
•a;  bat  which,  in  the  4thoantary,  the  Pemana 
laadered  practicable  for  armiea.  Thebreadthof 
the  iathmua  over  which  theae  monntaina  extend, 
ia  aboQt  400  milea  between  the  montha  of  the 
Don  and  the  Koomai  about  756  between  the 
atraila  of  Gaffa  and  the  peninaula  of  Abaheron ; 
and  about  350  between  the  moutha  of  the  Pha- 
aia  and  the  city  of  Derfoend.  It  containa  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  small  nations.  Some 
are  the  remaina  of  Ariatic  hordes,  which,  in  the 
great  migrationi^  passed  and  repaaaed  theae 
mountaina ;  bat  the  greater  number  are  com- 
posed of  indigenooa  and  primitive  tribes.  The 
ctymoloay  of  the  name  ia  not  agreed  upon,  bot 
it  IS  probably  a  compound  of  a  Persian  word, 
CawtL  mountain,  and  a  Scythian  word  Cawpi, 
wURe  mountain.  Eratosthenes  informs  us  that 
the  nativea  called  it  Caspioe;  but  Pliny  says 
thai  the  native  name  was  Graucaaus,  whicn  may 
be  eonaidered  as  Gothic."    MaUe-Brun.] 

CiDcoNes,  a  people  of  Paphlafonia,  onginal- 
ly  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  or  of  Scythiaaca>rd- 
ing  to  aome  accounts.  Some  of  them  made  a 
settlement  near  Dyma  in  Elia.  Berodot.  1, 
Ac-Strab.  a  &c.  -   .      « 

Caudi,  andf  Caudium,  a  town  of  the  Sam- 
oites^  near  which,  in  a  place  called  Caudinm 
FStreuUt^  the  Roman  army  under  T.  Veturiua 
Cahrinoa  and  Sp.  Poethumiua  waa  obliged  to 
Burrender  to  the  Samnites,  and  paas  unoer  the 
yoke  with  the  greatest  disgrace.  Lir.  9,  c  1, 
dec — Lucan,  3,  v.  138. 

Caulonia,  or  CAaLON^  a  town  of  Italy  near 
the  country  of  the  Bmtii,  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Adueans.  and  dratroyed  in  the  wars  between 
Pyrriias  ana  the  Ronttna.  PawB,  6^  c.  3. — 
Virg.  JEn,  3,  v.  553. 

Caunus,  a  city  of  Coria,  cjpponte  Rhodea, 
where  Protogenes  was  born.  The  climate  was 
considered  aa  unwholesome,  especially  in  sum- 
mer.    CU.  de  Div,  %  c  4.— 5Jtro6.  14.— Ifero- 

dot,  I,  c.  na  ,^       ^    ^ 

Cauros,  an  iaiand  with  a  small  town,  fonnerlr 
called  Andros,  in  the  .£flean  sea.  Plin.  4,  c  12. 
^  ClrsTKR,  now  ^teheek  MeindeVf  T which 
dgnifies  Little  Meander,]  a  ra{Hd  river  oi  Asia, 
rising  in  Lydia,  and,  aAer  a  meandering  courae, 
falling  into  the  JEgean  sea  near  Ephesus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poets,  the  banks  and  neighbour- 
hood of  this  river  were  generally  frequented  by 
awans.  Ovid,  Met,  9;  v.  2^  L  5,  v.  386.— 
Mdr£.  Lep.  54.— /fowcr.  iZ.  3,  v.  461.— Ftr^. 

€r.  1,  T*  OM* 

Ceba,  now  GsM,  a  town  af  modem  Pied- 
mont fiuoooa  fi>r  dieeae.    FUn,  11|  c.  4SL 
^  63 


Cebenka,  moantains,  now  th 
panting  the  ATemi  from  the  ] 
ing  from  the  Gbionne  to  the  Rb 
G.  7,  c  8.— Afdo,  3,  c.  5. 

CEBsfiNiA,  acoontrr  of  Troai 
of  the  aame  name,  csJled  after  t 
ntu,  which  ia  in  the  neighbour^ 
the  daughter  of  the  Cdmnua,  i 
tronymic  of  Cebrenit,  OHd.  I 
—Stat.  1,  Sylv.  5,  v.  31. 

CEcndpiA,  the  original  name 
honour  of  Cecrc^,  ita  first  found< 
nians  are  often  called  Ceeropida 

Celjbnjb,  or  Cblbnb,  a  dty 
which  it  waa  once  the  capital.  C; 
er  had  a  palace  there^  with  a  j 
wild  besets^  where  he  exerdsed  t 
inj^.  The  Meander  aroae  in  thii 
budt  a  ftmooa  dtadd  there  af 
Greece.  The  inhabitantaofCc 
ried  by  AntiochuaSotertopeopU 
newly  founded.  Strab.  I9L — L 
Xenoph,  Anab.  1.  Marayaa  is  a 
tended  in  ita  neighbourho^  ^ 
fferodot.  7,  c.  X.^Lursn.  3,  v. 

Celbndrjb,  Cb^bndbib,  anc 
a  colony  of  the  Samians  in  Cwc 
V.259. 

Celenma,  or  Cbl«ka,  a  towi 
where  Juno  was  worshipped.     I 

739.  ^ 

O^LTJE,  a  name  given  to  tbe 
habited  the  country  oetween  the 
Palus  M«otia,  according  to  some 
tioned  by  Plut.  in  Mario.    Thif 
anciently  applied  to  the  inhabi 
aa  well  aa  of  Germany  and  Sp 
particularly  given  to  a  part  of  Um 
country,  called  Gbtllia  Cdtica.  i 
tween  tne  rivera  Sequana  and  < 
demly  called  la  Stine  and  la  C 
Celts  aeemed  to  recdve  their  ni 
tus,  a  aon  of  Hercules  or  of  Pdy 
proroontorv  which  bore  the  nan 
IS  now  called  Cape  JPinisterre, 
Cdta  was  bestowed  in  antiqui 
roua  tribes  of  men,  called  br  the  I 
tation  of  the  Greeks,  Barbarian 
ing  at  difipBrcnt  perioda  difierei 
"  orbis  Teteribus  notus.*'    At  tb 
tory  they  were  found  residing,  i 
lies,  through  all  tbe  north  and  n< 
rope,  and  by  the  Palus  Meotis, 
the  Asiatic  dde.   Every  poasible 
imagined  and  exhausted  in  reg^ 
^in ;  and  the  sturdiest  antiquan 
tiafied  vrith  sedng  cleariv  their  < 
ofispring  of  Noah.     With  the 
have  nothing  here  to  do.    Hi 
traces  their  mduai  progress  to^ 
as  the  Cimbric  ana  Gothic  n 
them  firom  behind  firom  the  sam 
biy  from  which  they  had  still  < 
themselves.    Their  connexion  ^ 
is  |>robable,  as  with  ^n  interm< 
their  establishment  in  Gbul,  w 
still  occupied  tbe  western  ban! 
and  extended  to  the  ChenKmest 
name,  marks  out  the  chronologa 
progress  towards  the  west  As 
tremity  of  this  ngion  became 
to  tlie  premie  of  tbe  ktar  bail 
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§^  between  that  mer  vod  the  Loire,  and 
nrc  Ihwr  name  to  the  comparatively  narrow 
tevt  that  lay  between.  In  xefeience  to  later 
MM,  the  people  of  thb  region  are  more  special- 
^tOaded  to  when  the  Roman  hietorians  name 
the  Cclu.  Other  boAes,  howewr,  croeaed  over 
to  the  Britldi  ktei^  where  they  were  itiU  snb- 
ieet  to  the  — «»*>  invaaioa  of  their  territory,  un- 
til they  appear  to  have  retreated  at  latt  to  the 
veige  of  the  wcetem  ocean.  Then  it  ie  that 
poetiy,  if  not  hietory,  drivee  them  even  acroee 
the  Atkntk,  and  duais  for  them  the  diecovery 
of  America.  When  first  the  Gaols  began  to 
find  theotfelvcfl  restrained  in  their  settlements 
•bout  the  Rhine,  or  probably  allured  by  the  in- 
dnoemenU  of  a  mlkler  climate,  they  passed  the 
Alps  oo  one  ule  and  the  Pyrenees  on  the  other, 
cisrsbfiahing  in  Italy  the  name  of  Gaul  from  the 
AJpa  andthe  Adige  to  the  Appenines  and  the 
X"^  «^  in  Spain,  the  nante  of  Celts  in  that  of 
CoWberi  r»a  Qallia,  CeUica,  CelHberi,  Bri- 
tamnia.]  C«».  Btu.  <3_  1^  c.  1,  Ac— Mela,  3, 
c  91— Arwlot  4,  c.  49. 

CELThiftBi,  a  peofAe  of  Spain,  descended 
from  the  Celt«.  Via,  Hupanta.  Tbdr«oun- 
try.  caUed  Cehiberia,  is  now  known  by  tb* 
name  of  Arragon.  Died.  S-^Flor.  2,  c  17. 
— Sb-oA.  4.— Lucon.  4,'v.   10.— Stf.  It.  8,  v. 


•  CeltIc^  [a  third  of  Gaol  in  the  division 
of  the  Commeiitariei;  its  northern  boundary 
was  lormed  by  the  rivers  Seine  and  Mame, 
and  the  tefiitorv  of  the  Leuci ;  its  eastern,  by 
the  Rhgtian,  rennine,  Graian,  and  CoUian 
Alps  ;  iu  southern,  by  the  Province,  a  jmxt  of 
the  Cevenoee,  and  the  river  Gfaronne ;  while  the 
ocean  bathed  it  on  the  western  shore.  Within 
theae  Iknits  was  a  Celtic  population,  divided  into 
at  least  43  separate  people.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  tine  which,  under  the  empire,  includ- 
ed Celtic  Gaol.  Augustus  extended  Aquita- 
nia  to  include  that  portion  of  Cettica  which  lay 
hetwewi  the  Garonne  and  the  Loin; ;  and  what 
irmained  of  this  province  assumed  the  name  of 
Lqgdnneneis,  LUmoia.  It  is  as  thus  reduced, 
that  Gallia  Celtsca  is  most  frequently  connder- 
ed.  When  the  Gaub  of  the  Province  assumed 
in  a  ncasnie  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mama,  their  eoontiy  was  dcetpiated  as  Gallia 
BcBocata^lhxn  the  garment  which  they  wore; 
as»d  Celtic  Gaol  was,  from  the  inhabitanta  sof- 
Ihring  thnr  hair  to  grow,  called  Ghdlia  Comata.] 
CELTici^a  peo^  of  Lnsitania,  between  the 
Anaa,  the  Tagna,  and  the  ocean.  Their  prin- 
cipal dty  waa  Pax  Julia,  now  BejOf  according 
to  D*  AaviOe,  who  obaerves,  that  a  body  of  this 
people  "  havini^  croeaed  the  Anas,  was  canton- 
ed Mr  dbCant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  JVnw^ 
ferret  which,  besidea  the  name  of  Aitabrum, 
WM  aho  called  Cehieom.*'] 

CcLToecf  T8JE,  a  northern  nation  of  Scy- 
Aiua.    Sh^Mb.JO, 

CsHJCim,  a  promontory  of  Enbaea,  where 

Jlpfler  CeruBus  bad  an  altar  raised  by  Hercu- 

ha.    OridL  JUL  9,  ▼.  136.— T^u^yct  3,  c.  93. 

CsK CHsa^  L  DOW  Ktnkri^  the  port  or  bar- 

loor  of  Corimh,  on  the  Saronic  gulf    It  stood 

ibiB  nine  to  ten  miles  distant  from  the  capital, 

aad  t&eioad  which  led  to  it  is  said  by  Pauaa- 

■hilohave  been  lined  with  temples  and  aepul- 

Tha  beth  oi  Helen  near  this  plaoe, 


aocor^M  to  fha  aceoant  of  Dr.  Ckrke^  k  $ 
spring,  boifing  up  with  force  enough  to  turn  m 
mBL— - — 11.  Another  of  Argofis,  from  whidi  the 
road  to  Tegea  maaed  by  mount  Partitenio^ 
which  ferroed  toe  limit  between  Argolh  andf 
Arcadia.  Potw.— Gyrin/^  34.— ilreod.  6, 54.1 
^Ovid.  TriBU  1,  eL  9,  v.  19.— Ptla.  4.  c.  4. 

Cemchbius,  a  river  of  Ionia,  near  EphesM. 
where  aome  soppoee  that  Latona  waa  conesaled 
after  ahe  had  brought  forth.  T^aeU,  Ann,  Sw  c. 
61. 

CenimIont,  [a  name  of  the  Iceni  aocordlDg 
to  Caaar  and  Tacitua.  Omb,  Brit.] 
Cemomani.  Vid,  Atderei. 
Centrites,  a  river  between  Armenia  and 
BJedia,  now  the  Khabour,  [D*Anvi11e  consi- 
ders it  to  be  the  same  aa  the  I^icephoriua^  which 
flowed  beneath  the  walla  of  Tigranoccrta.] 

Centromes,  [a  people  of  Gaul  inhabiting  Uie 
Ghraian  Alps  about  the  sources  of  the  Isnra,  be- 
tween the  Salassi  and  the  ABobroges,  the  mo- 
dem Dauphiini  and  department  of  Lere,  A 
small  town  under  the  Romans,  Forum  Claodii, 
preserves  the  name  of  CeTUron,  and  was,  per- 
haps, at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Ccntrones; 
but  Monwtier,  which  formerly  waa  knovm  bj 
I  the  name  of  Darantaaia,  ana  Was  certainly  at 
one  period  a  capital,  imparted  hs  name  in  that 
of  Tarantoia  to  the  country  of  the  Centronea.] 
Centum  Cells,  a  aea-port  town  of  Etruriii, 
built  by  Tra>n,  who  had  theie  a  viUa.  Itb 
now  Civita  Veechia, 

CENTt^RiPA,  (e»,  or  «,  arttwi,)  now  Ontor« 
lu,  a  town  of  Sicily  at  the  loot  of  mount  ^tna. 
Cfc.  in  Ferr.  4,  c.  93.— /toZ.  14,  v.  205.— P/^. 
3,c.8. 

Cbos,  and  Cea,  [a  principal  ialand  of  the  Cy 
chdes.  It  waa  supposed  to  have  been  torn  by 
some  convulsion  from  the  southern  coast  ef 
Euboea.  The  inhabitants  were  loniana  from 
Attica,  and  are  said  to  have  fought  for  the  liber- 
ty of  Greece  at  Artemisiom  and  at  SaJamis. 
ft  atood  within  five  miles  of  the  promontory  of 
Sunium.  There  were  at  one  time  four  floa- 
rishing^  towns  on  this  island,  lulls,  Carthsa, 
Coressia,  and  Poeessa ;  but  befbrc  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  popuktion  of  the  two  latter  had  been 
transferred  to  the  former.  The  modem  nan^ 
hsZia — Plin,  4,  12.— flbroeiot.  8,  1.— SJfraJ.J 
CepbIlas.  alofty  piomoiitory  of  AfHca,  near 
the  Synis  Major.    Sirdb. 

Cephall£na,  and  Cbphallbnia,  fan  islami 
in  the  Ionian  aca^  off  the  coast  of  Acamania, 
about  120  miles  m  circumference  by  modem 
meaaurement,  though  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  re- 
present  it  at  much  leaa.  The  name  of  Cephal- 
lenia,  aa  derived  by  mythologists  from  Cepha- 
lus,  who  received  it  firom  Ampbitmn,  waa  biter 
than  that  of  Teleboaa,  or  than  that  of  Samos^ 
by  which  it  ia  deaisnatedby  Homer,  Od.  4,  671, 
and  2^  634 ;  though  the  aame  poet  refera  to  tiie 
inhabitanta  by  the  name  of  C4>hallenian8.  i7. 
2,  631,  and  4,  329.  It  viras  sometimes  called 
Hkewiee  Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  principal  ci- 
tiea,  PaHe  or  Pale,  Cranii,  Same,  and  Root 
The  modem  name  of  Cephalonia  has  succeed- 
ed, vrith  a  slight  change,  to  that  whkh  desig- 
nated the  island  as  part  of  the  dominiona  of  Ulys- 
aea  almost  3000  years  ago.J 

Cephaloedis,  and  Cephalttdiitm^  now  Ce» 
phalu,  a  town  at  the  north  of  Sicily.  8iL  14, 
V.  253.— Ofe.  2,  in  Verr.  61. 
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■,  or  L  the 


h  thHn  tlul  Bt  Atheni  callul  Auicu 
thta  wia  llrineiu,  wbkfi  the  porU  have 
known  bj  the  fible  of  PJulo'i  i)«ce 
the  BBith  It  Ihii  (put  Kith  Pr»ertii 
(Ed.  CO,  685.— Oe/f.  IlHur.—Pau 
CcHiMicLM,  I,  now  Ktramo,  &  hu 
J,  appodld  Cos,  n 


I,cl6. lI.AlilueinAlheiu.    V<  'a. 

CgkImls,  \t  lown  orCuii,  onlhi  de 

at  Ihe  Sinus  Cemnklii,  Dow  Ccramo.J 

CeRJ>iii.'H,  [nniT  Acrewun,  a  ritjof  Ponln*, 
on  ■  tn^of  the  Euxine,  eflerwaidi  called  Fhtr- 
iMcia.  Il  wu  ■  eidonj  orSinope.  Hence  Ln- 
culliu  brought  the  Ceraius  cheirj-lne  into  Eu- 
rope.    IfAnvilU.] 

Cebacnu,  and  CEBiDKir.     Vtd.  Aerotrraii- 


Ana,  appoailo  the 
Mtla,  1,  t  19. 
k  river  of  Cappadoci*. 
.  river  of  Apulia.     Plin.  3,  c.  11. 
CEHCjaoBDH,  a  town  of  E^jpl,  where  the 


Nitedi^deiitaelfiDto 
moalha.     Berodoi.  2,  c  15. 

Cebcini,  I.  [DOW  Aerfani.] 
Ihe  Medite 


id  Cauoi 

oil  iilaiid  or 

1.  Ann.  53.—Siral 

,.  5,  c.  7. II.  I 

iwirds    MiceiioTiia 


plcofEuba 

leai  lo  have  formed  ei^kmei 

Uacaloiiia  at  an  earlv  period. 

wava  tcrmi   Ihem  the  Chali 

to  dixiiiguiih  them  apparetill 

CliaWd'isiiH  of  Eiibira."— "Tlio  whu 

"re  iiiny  be  considered  aa  tonninf 

LiiEUlj,  roilfineJ  between  the  gul 

comprlaca  widiin  itaelf  three  snii 
a,  icinirBinl  from  each  other  by  i 
-     Cram  ] II.  A  dUtrfctof  S 

Cnir.cis,  I.  [lhepriiici|iat  city  of  I 
:e  on  the  Enripua,  nearly  oppowte 
luixjed  by  a  colony  of  loriiana  fr 
conduetcdbvCothuB.  "TheChalcii 
joined  tbe  KceDtiana  in  their  doprcdi 
oaat  of  Attica,  aoon  aflcr  the  expi 
'iaiatratiitr,  iiSbnInI  the  AthenUna 
K  reprisjila."  They  tUcrefurr  i>oi 
Eubaifl  in  great  foreo,  oml,  alter 
ChilcWiiun,  "seii«l  upon  the  I 
*c»1ihir«l  InhabilaDlH,  and  dial 
imotig  4(IOOoriheir  owri  citizens. 
Tfer,  were  obJiml  to  evhctiale  the 
irtiial  of  the  Kentan  flett  under 
lapbemea.     TheChaUidions,  aai 

u.  lion  of  the  Peraian  war,  brcanio 

.     ,J™"'""  ol  Hialimitia,  nhoae  wa-    ent  on  Athena  with  ilic  rout  of  I 

inJorod  black  «U  the  ahoep  that  drank  of  not  regain  their  hbcrty  till  the  ck; 

.;-fM....  „     .  IPonneaiar  - 


atofAfiica.     Tddi 

n.—Llr.  33.  c  4n.—Pti 
nuuntain  of  ThniH\  I 
rhutiri-  2.  c.  98. 

CerCIHII'm,  ■  town  oT  Maeedoiiia,  [ueai  lake 
Bcebe.]    Z^a.  31,  c41. 

Cebetini,  a  people  of  Spain  that  itibabited 
tin  moJern  diMrict  of  Ceriiuui  in  Catalonia. 
Pl(n.i,c3. 

CekilL>,  or  C£K[txs,  now  CiTcOa  Vtcthia, 
a  loira  of  the  Brutii  near  Ihe  Laoi.     SIrab.  6. 

CiBiNTaDa,  {probably  now  Gtronda,  a  town 
of  Eubaa.     Oram.] 

CruHE,  aa  island  wkhout  the  pillara  of  Hor^ 
culea,  on  the  African  coaat,  [probably  now  Ar- 
gMH,  Which  the  Maure.  cJl  CKir.  I7An- 
TiUt.y—StTob.  \.—Plin,  6  and  & 


a,  aa  »8  £diI  ii  ipplletl  to 

Ch«ronea    a  city  uf  Badia,  [lollu. ; 

weatof  Lebadea,]cclcbralairuriiM»Li. 

Alheaiana  by  the  Baotiinn,  B.  C.  44T,  t 

victory  which  Philip  of  MmiloniB  ob 


Ccralali,  apiitorAuioait^niDghwliicliiIio  Ift'oiaur,  wliicb  joina  the  Euplmln  ii  ( 
tuhiaui  Bowa.     Pirn.  4,  c.  7.  Nam.     Tbe  nama  Ariiea,  b]  which  f' ' 

CBrBicU^  and  Cefhibic^    I.  a  celebrated    in  the  AnabaBisorXenophon,  ipptu 

nvM  of  Oroace,  that  riaea  at  Lilea  in  Pboda,    appcllati—  • =-'  ■■ '■- 

a4id,  afl«T  paaaing  at  the  north  of  Delphi  and 
mount  Pamaaaua,  enters  Boolia,  where  it  Sowa 
Into  llie  lake  Copaia.  The  Uracea  were  particu- 
larly fond  of  thi*  river,  whetus  Ibey  are  callal 
tba  gnUeaaea  of  tbe  Cejibiiua.  Sirab.  9.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  7.— Poll*.  9.  c.  *1.— Homer.  B.  2,  v.  there  oi 
29.— i.un.n,  3,  V,  \1b.—OTid.  Mtt.  I,  ..  369,  L 

3,v.l9. II.  (Another  of  Attica,  whiebarD 

not  tar  from  Coianoa,  and  passing  through  tl 
plaina  to  the  weA  of  the  city,  flowed  under  tl 
Xong  Walla,  and  fell  in  to  the  aea  near  Phalemi 
Though  in  the  CEilipua  at  Colonos  Ihe  Ceph 
■ua  ia  reproaentod  by  Sopbocles  aa  a  perenni 
BlrEam,  it  now  acarcoly  reachra  the  harbon 
Ibe  water  being  drawn  off  by  Ihe  inhabilan 
of  tbe  city  and  Ihe  ptaios  for  domeatic  pu 


Athenians,  B.  C.  338.  Tliiilov 
neased  another  bloody  (DEiceDU'jiL,tKt«c 
Romana  under  the  ccnclucl  iif  Eylli,  a 
IroopaofMithridalescoimniniMbyTlli 
Archelaua,  8G  B,  C.  Charena  i.  no» 
KaprcTtOj  and  ia  alill  i  populous  vilEagi 
many  vestigea  of  the  socient  town. 
thobirth-plaeKofPlulirch.  Cr«m,]-f 
c.  AO.—Plvt.  in  Pdoft.  ic.— Sroi.  9. 

CuiL^ON,  [a  mantime  Io»n  of  Lu 
tbe  ClisMBaB  gulf.  Ill  haAour  sp) 
atood  where  ihe  tkata  of  tjaiona  is  - 
down  in  modern  mapa.     Cr"— I . 

Chilc£don,  an  J-«nl  "ij  ■>(  Bithj 
poeite  BjTOOUui,  buill  lij  >  ""nj  ft. 
aars,  beaded  Iiy  Argiai,  B.C. 685.  [■■ 
don  wax  called  the  city  'jf  Ibe  blinil,  in 
of  it*  □  reck  founders  for  oi  rrlooking  t 
idvantagcoua  utuationoTByuntium. 


cd  againi 
of  the  fi: 


fifth  century,  has  illuttialed  Cli 
hich  hu  Uken  under  Ihe  Tinki  the 
KadirKeni,  or  the  Burgh  of  the  Kadi." 
eWe.]-S(ra4.  T—PUn.  5,  0.  32,- A. 
19. 
Chil 


tbem.     Plin. 

Cr.pa^I.  a  riverof  My.ia,-^II.  A  mnun-  '  ibli^Tu",' .^d"^  b^tlW 
rft.™**^'^  Noncum  from  Pannonia.   ,  Euripus  and  cM.bli.Led  •  comn 
l^^oABoaia,  a  nvcr  i^MeaojJolaBiia,  now  al-    Ibe    conliueni  by  throwing     it 
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tifeBciiaDiML  TowaswcrB  placed  at  each 
■ity,  mad  loooi  wm  left  in  the  noddle  for 
one  ship  to  pttM^  FtuaaiuaB  infonm  us,  that 
Chalda  no  kNiger  exiited  in  his  day.    PiocofM- 

'«■•■  H  Ainoiw  the  towni  Yeatored  by  Jorti- 

••     Oam.'^M.  B.  SSJ.-^BerodU.  6,  77.— 

L  JSEc  13,  356. H.  A  town  of  the  dii- 

trict  Ohakiifioe,  In  Syria,  to  which  it  pn^bly 
cwnnwinifffctgd  its  name.  Thia  town  was  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Chains,  which  loses  itself  in  a 
lake  below  the  city.  The  Gieek  nanie  Chalds 
**  had  soppUnted  the  Syriac  denomination  Kir- 
memriM^  little  known  at  inesent  in  the  vestiges 
of  e  plttce  which  the  Franks  call  the  CMd  Alep" 

Chai.d«a,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the 
Eopbtrntce  aod  Tigris.  Its  capiul  is  Babykm, 
whose  inhabitants  are  Amous  for  their  know- 


ledge of  astrology .  [^  The  name  of  Chaklsa, 
wfaach  ismore  procisBly  appropriated  to  the  part 
iMueit  the  Penian  fful^  is  sometimes  employed 
assdea^gnationof  the  whole  country;  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  comprehenkd  between 
the  rivers,  has  given  oocasien  to  extend  to  it  the 
name  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  this  country  viliich 
the  Arabs  nsme  propedy  Irak;  and  it  is  by 
the  extension  that  this  namo  has  taken  in  pene- 
trating Into  ancisMt  Bledia.  that  the  pait  cooti- 
gvous  to  Babylonia  is  called  Irak  Araby."    I/. 

Chaltbbs,  aod  Caltbbs,  a  peoj^of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, near  Pentos.  They  attacked  the  ten  thou- 
sand in  their  retreat,  and  behaved  with  much 
nirit  and  oouraee.  They  were  pully  cooqner- 
ed  by  Croesai^  king  of  llydia.  Some  authora 
ina^ne  that  the  Calybes  aro  a  nation  of  Spain. 
1%^.  .£».  8^  V.421.— Srrofr.  12,  &c—Apolion. 
%  V.37&. — Xenoph.  Anab,  4,  Su^.—HeridoL  1, 
e.  38.— ytisim.  44,  c  3. 

Cbaltbon,  now  supposed  to  be  Aleppo,  a 
town  of  Syria,  which  gave  the  name  of  OuUilxh 
MiUa  to  this  nnghbooiv^  cooDtry. 

CBAi.TBeKiTis,  a  eoo^iy  of  Syria,  so  famous 
for  its  wines  that  the  king  of  rema  drank  no 


Chaltbs,  a  river  in  Spain,  where  JiuHiu  O, 
i,  ^  places  the  people  called  Galybea 
CuibsEM,  a  people  of  Epiius> 
CKsdHTA,  a  mootttainoas  partof  Elpiros,  which 
vecatvea  its  name  from  Chaon,  a  son  of  Priam, 
aaadvsrtently  killed  by  hia  brother  Hdenua. 
Tlwfe  was  a  wood  nean  wbem  doves  (Chaonia 
«r«r)  wete  and  to  deliver  oracles.    Tne  woids 
"^  wmim»  vietut  are  by  andeot  aothors  applied 
Eorm^  the  fiMKi  of  the  Asrt  inhabitants.    Lu- 
6,  V.  ^Se.'^Ctaudian.  de  Pnm.  rapt,  3,  v. 
47. —  Vtrgr,  Mn,  ^  r.  335.— Proper^.  1,  el.  9.— • 
OoidLiLA.1. 

CHAaiiuios,  a  river  of  Phocia,  talfing  into  the 
Sua,  Theb,  4)  v.  46. 
LBomuAf,  a  cave  near  Nyaa,  wheie  the 
reie  sopyosed  to  be  delivered  linom  their 
by  certain  superstitious  solemnities. 
Chjbybdis,  a  dangecoos  whiripool  on  the 
last  of  ^dly,  opposite  another  whiripool  called 
Sc7lla,ootheeoast  of  Italy.  It  was  very  dan- 
fferonstosaikRS,  and  i^  P£»ved  iatal  to  a  part  of 
"Om  fleet  of  Ulyssea.  The  exact  situation  of 
the  Chaj^bdb  Is  not  discovered  by  the  moderns, 
as  no  whiripool  sufficiently  tremendous  is  now 
iHUd  toeoncspood  to  the  descimtion  of  the  an- 
cients. Thtwar^  IncidU  in  Sc^Uam  qui  vuU 
Part  L^I 


vUare  Charybdhn^  became  a  pfoverii,  to  shoir, 
that  in  our  eagemeaa  to  avoid  one  evil  we  oAan 
&11  into  a  greater.  It  is  supposed  that  Chaiyb* 
db  was  an  avaridous  viromaik  who  stole  the 
oxen  of  Hercules,  for  which  theft  she  was  adnek 
with  thunder  by  Jupiter,  and  ohanmd  into  a 
whiripooL  Lycophr.  in  Ca»»,^Ehmer,  Od. 
12.— Proper/.  3,  el.  11.— //a/.  14.— Ovid,  in, 
Bin.  de  Ponto^  4,  el  10.  Amor,  %  eL  16.— rirr. 
JSn,  3,  V.  430.  * 

CHAtTBi,  and  Chaoci,  \jk  people  of  Gennany, 
dwelling  on  the  western  coast,  between  the 
Amisia  (the  EmM)  and  the  Albls  (the  Elbe\ 
that  ii  to  say  in  a  great  measure  toe  territory 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  They 
wero  divided  by  the  visurgis  (the  Wmer)  into 
the  Cbauci  Majores  on  the  eait,  and  the  BCi- 
nores  on  the  west ;  and  aro  mentioned  partico- 
lariy  by  Tadtus  as  among  the  greateat  of  the 
(Sermanic  nations,  and  remarkable  for  theb  vir- 
tues.] 

Chblidonijb  iNsiTr^JB,  [small  iaknds  np|inwtu 
the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  which  foc^sd  the 
weatem  extremity  of  the  great  Taurus 
The  promontory  itssif  was  also  called  CI 
nium,  of  which  the  modern  name  is  Ca% 
doni,] 
CnBLiDdNiUM.  VkL,  ChMUmuB  InsuUe, 
rCHBLONATAS,  a  promontoiy  ef  EKs,  below 
C  vhene,  and  forming  the  nortliem  point  of  land 
which  lies  upon  the  bay  of  the  aame  name.  The 
oppoaite  point  upon  tbe  aouth  vras  thepromoiK 
toiT  Pheia.  The  cape  is  now  called  7Vmtf«c.J 
ChelokophIgi,  a  people  of  Carmania,  who 
fod  upon  turtle,  and  covered  their  habitations 
with  the  shells.  Plin.  6^  c.  94. 
Cbelyporia,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 
Cbemmi^  an  island  in  a  deq[>  lake  of  Egypt, 
Berodot,  2^  c  156. 
CHBaoKJRA.  VUL  OueroneOt, 
CBERSONfisus,  a  Greek  word,  rendered  by  ttie 
Latinfl  Peninnda,  There  were  many  of  thea0 
aDaong  (he  ancidnls,  of  which  five  are  thetibat  ee> 
lebrated;  the  PELOPONnnEsus,  and  the  Thra- 
CI  AN  in  the  south  of  Thrace,  and  west  of  the  ^sl* 
leapont,  where  Miltiades  led  a  cofony  of  Athe- 
nians, and  built  a  wail  acroas  the  isthmus^  From 
its  istnmns  to  its  further  shores,  it  measured  490 

stadia,  extending  between  the  bay  of  Melas  and 
the  Helleapont    [Next  to  the  Pefoponnesus^ 
and  scarcely  less  noted,  was  the  CufensoKKsirs 
CiMBRiCA,  now  IloUtein  and  Jutland*    It  was 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Sinus  Codamu^ 
which  aurrounded  it  on  tbe  east  and  separated 
it  from  Scandinavia ;  and  on  tbe  west  by  the 
ocean,  which  lay  between  it  and  the  Bntiah 
Isles.    There  is  no  portion  of  the  ancient  world 
of  greater  interest  than  this.    All  Europe  be- 
came acquainted  vrith  the  vaiioos  (ieo]ilc  who 
at  diflSfivent  times  obtained  an  eatabfishmcnt  in 
it,  and  who  rarely  departed  from  it,  exeept  to 
carrr  alaughter  and  devastation  into  more  dvi- 
liaad  regions.    In  the  earliest  ages  it  is  thought 
to  have  beon  occupied  by  the  CeUs;  snd  to- 
wards the  ckiae  of  tbe  Roman  n^iblic,  in  the 
time  of  Mariui^  it  asnt  forth  another  popula- 
(ion,  the  Cimbn,  that  seemed  to  threaten  even 
tbe  prido  of  the  oonquerori  of  Caitbagc,  and, 
aa  they  boaated  tbemsdvcs,  masters  of  tbe  world. 
Many  oenturies  afterwarda  a  Bear  race  of  men, 
the  followers  and  worabippeis  of  Odin,  left  ita 
narrow  bounds  to  trouble  the  new  countries  that 
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%roie  upon  the  ruiiis  of  Um  digaembeicd  em- 
pire. The  Sqocons,  Jutee,  and  AogU,  were  the 
principal  inhabitanto  of  this  region,  fertile  in 
warricHBB,  before  the  paasage  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  first  aofl  last  of  theae  to  eatabliah 
themaelves  in  the  conquered  provincea  of  Bn- 
tain.  The  CHSRsoNsaua  Taubica,  now  Crim 
T\irtary,  It  had  been,  like  all  the  region  of  the 
Masotia  Pahiai  in  the  poenetwon  of  Um  Cimme- 
rians. The  name  Cnm  or  Crimea,  which  re- 
maina  to  it,  is,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  D*  An- 
viJIe,  a  Cimmerian  derivative ;  tnough  the  Tau- 
ri  or  Tjuiro-Scyths,  at  a  very  early  period,  dis- 
possessed them  of  these  their  first  European 
abodes.  From  these  latter  people  came  the 
tiamA  of  Taurica.  They  in  turn  were  for  the 
greater  part  reduced  by  Mithridates  before  the 
overthrow  of  hia  power;  and  afterwards  the 
CheisoiMse  became  a  tributary  kingdom,  ac- 
knowledging the  auperiority  of  the  emperors. 
On  the  second  coming  of  the  barbarians,  towards 
■the  last  3rears  of  the  empire,  this  region  was 
•gain  Ihe  prey  of  new  conquerors ;  and  the  es- 
tabtishment  of  Qothic  tribes  about  the  CrioMa 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Euzine  aea,  cnve 
to  the  Chersonese  the  name  of  Gothia.  The 
ntuation  of  this  singular  peninsula  is  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  its 
totm  and  boundariea.  It  stands  at  the  northern 
head  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  forms  the  sea  of 
Aiof^  by  stretching  over  towards  the  eastern 
ahoiWk  •od  blocking  up  the  pasaage  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais.  On  the  north,  the  moraas  of 
the  Pahis  Mseotb,  extending  inland,  fomaed  the 
peninsula ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Euxine, 
making  there  a  bay  called  Cardnitea,  contract- 
ed to  an  extreme  narrowness  the  isthmus  that 
joine<l  it  to  the  shores  of  the  main  land.  The 
principal  cit^  was  Panticupsum.  It  was  of 
Grecian  origin^  and  is  now  perhaps  Kerche.] 
The  fifUk,  sumamed  Acrba,  lies  in  India,  be- 
vood  the  Gaofres.  Berodot.  6,  c.  33, 1.  7,  a  56. 
~i*»V.  SI,  c.  Te.— Cic  orf  Br,  is. 

Cberusci,  [a  G^ennan  people  dwelling  upon 
the  Albis  above  the  Ohauci,  and  extendmg  be* 
yond  the  Vwur^  towards  the  Amiaia  and  coun- 
try of  the  Catti.  These  were  all  of  one  com- 
mon race ;  and  some  time  after  the  defeat  of  Va* 
ma,  by  which  the  CherBsei  and  their  leader  Ar- 
DMnius  attained  the  bisbest  honour  and  the 
gieateat  glory,  this  people  are  anppoaed  to  have 
become  sdbioct  to  their  neighbours,  the  Chau- 

cLl 

CanDdRua,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  near  Thea- 
•alonica,  not  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  ar- 
my of  Xerxes  with  water.     Herodot.  7,  e. 

m. 

Chios,  now  Sdo^  an  island  in  the  JE^gean 
•sa,  between  Leaboa  and  Samoa,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  whi^  reoaivea  ita  name,  aa  some 
sui>pose,  from  Chlone,  or  from  x****  «**wffi 
which  was  very  frvquent  thc«e.  It  waa  well  in- 
habited, and  could  once  equip  a  hundred  ships ; 
and  ita  chief  town,  called  Chios,  had  a  bsaud- 
Ihl  harbour,  which  could  contain  eighty  ahipa. 
The  wine  of  this  island,  so  much  cdebrated  bv 
the  ancients,  is  sUH  ingeneml  esteem.  Chii 
was  anownUy  colled  -fithalia,  Macria,  and  Pi- 
Waaa.  There  was  no  adultery  committed  there 
for  the  space  of  TOO  years.  Plut.  de  Virt.  MuL 
--Jlbra/.  3,  od.  19,  v.  5,  1,  Sai.  10,  v.  34.- 
Pous.  7,  c.  4.^i|#Wa,  ^  c.  ^^^Strah,  «. 
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Choaspm,  I.  {&  river  of  Afti,  ranateg  fincR 
north  to  south,  and  felling  int«  the  Perdui  golf 
The  water  of  this  river  was  saerod  to  the  use  of 
the  Persian  kings,  who  carried  with  them  a 
supply  of  it  in  all  ihear  expedilioDS.  U  rose  near 
the  moontaina  Orontes  m  Media,  and  croMsd 
the  Satmpy  of  Suaiana,  pasdng  by  the  ronl 
city  of  Susa.  The  part  of  this  river  vrhlch  W 
k>ngs  to  Media  was  called  Ealesirthe  Ulaiof 

the  prophet  Daniel. II.  Another,  called  tlso 

Choes,  which  Cbaussard  beliefsetobelhepreper 
name. III.  Another,  whicb  roes  in  the  north- 
west of  tbe  Paropamisos  mons,  and.  aflor  join- 
ing the  Cophes  near  the  town  of  Nyia,  emp. 
tied  into  the  Indus  on  the  nearer  uide.  BiTwL 
1, 188.— P«n.  G,  25.— ilrr.] 

Cborasmii,  [a  Scythian  tribe,  of  the  great  na- 
tion of  the  Sace,  dwelling  upoo  the  Oxua  frona 
the  Caspian  sea  to  the  borders  of  Sogdiana.  Or 
the  aoutnand  south-west  they  bad  the  Parthi 
Their  country  is  now  called  Khoartsm 


ans. 


lu  present  inhabitants  are  tho  Uabocks,  or  Chi 
nese  Tartars.] 

[Chronus,  a  river  of  European  Sarmati 
(LUhumiiaX  now  tbe  A/eme/,  or,  as  the  Pok 
denominate  it,  the  Nicmen,  It  rises  in  the  san 
country,  in  regions  remote  from  the  knowledf 
and  ciriJizatioiui  of  the  Romans,  and,  after  pas 
ing  in  a  winding  course  through  tbe  forei 
which  the  arms  of  the  conquering  Republic  h 
not  subdued,  and  which  were  Uttle  siAjeci 
the  ambition  of  the  emperors,  it  fells  into  \ 
Baltic  between  the  gulf  of  Dantxig  and  the  g 
of  Livonia,  scarcely  better  known  to  the  peo 
of  antiquity.] 

Chrysa,  and  Chryse,  fa  town  of  Myaia 
that  part  which  oonstituteu  tbe  Troad.  It  ^ 
south  of  the  island  of  Tenedoa,  upon  tbe  Si 
Adramyttenus,  and  appears  in  the  time  of  ] 
mer  to  have  been  peculiariy  dedicated  to  A 
k>,  sumamed  Smintheus.  31elo^ — Horn.  1, 
CuRTSAB,  a  river  of  Sicily,  faUing  into 
Supvthus,  and  worshipped  as  a  deity.  Ci 
Verr,  4,  c  44. 

Chry80p6li8,  a  promontolry  and  port  of  J 
opposite  Byiantiun),  now  Scutari, 

CHRYaORRHOAS,  I.  [a  rivoT  of  Syxla.  It  pt 
by  Damaacus,  and  streaaoed  through  tne 
divided  into  several  currents.  The  n» 
name  of  Baradi  is  derived  from  smother  i 
BaTdine,bywhichitwasalsokj]OwiiiDaikti< 

II.  Another  of  Argolis,  that  flowed  th 

the  dty  of  Troeaene.] 

CiBALA,  now  avUei,  a  towQ  of  Pan 
where  Lidnius  was  defeated  by  Constt 
It  wasthebirth-pUice  of  Gratian.  JEutrt 
c.  4.— .Vorcei^  30,  c.  84. 

CiBYRA,  [now  BuruZy  a  town  of  Pbry 
the  Lycua,  towards  the  borders  of  L»yt 
was  called  Magna,  to  distinsruiah  it  from 
RA  Parva  in  ranphyUa.  The  latter  c 
towns  stood  near  tne  coast,  on  the  bank 
Melaa.]  HoroL  1,  ep.  6^  v.  33. — Cic.  i 
4,  c  13,'-Aitic  5»  ep.  2. 

CiodKEs,  a  people  of  Thrace,  near  i 
bma.    Ulysses,  at  hia  return  from  Tn 

Jiuered  them,   and  plundered   their    ch 
smarus,  because  they  had  asaisted  P  rian: 
theGreeks.     Chi<LAfei,  10,  v.  83.  L  15 
—  Ftr^.  G.  4,  V.  d90,  &c-^Melm^  SL  c  S 
CtuciA,  1.  [a  country  of  Aaisb  XhSiifto] 
south,  said  by  the  poets  and  m3rthologiat 
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fcandedliyCUaitlietonorAiieiior.  On 
the  north  mnunt  Tannis  divided  it  from  Piai- 
dia,  Lycaoota  in  Phrygia.  and  Caltonia  in  Cap- 
padecia ;  Pamphylia  buedered  oa  it  towards  tiie 
imlU  WFBit ;  on  the  sootb^west  it  had  the  open 
M«it«rmiean ;  on  the  eaat  the  Anwniu  mons, 
which  Mparated  it  from  Coiidigeoe^,  and  on  the 
aanlh  the  Aolon  Cihcicw  ky  betwiien  it  and 
Cjpraa,  and  focmed  with  the  lasicua  Sinus  its 
bovndarj  in  that  directioii.     The  entrance  by 
bad  into  thia  mountain  <boimd  coantry  was  on 
the  aide  of  Cappodoeia,  throoffh  the  UihcUB  or 
Tanri  Pyls,  tbroogh  wliich  Alszander  ofleoted 
hie  passage,  and  the  Annanic»,  or  SyriiB  Pylia, 
which  ^ve  entrance  tfO  the  Persian  Darius. 
Cifida  was  geoMpaphicoUy  divided  into  Cilicia 
Aapesa  and  Cukia  Campestris.      The  ehief 
towns  of  the  ftriner  were,  SeUnoa,  afterwards 
Tiajanowtti,  and  now  Seientiy  Seleocia,  and 
Tanas  tne  oomcaoa  eapitel^  in  the  latter  wan 
Anaxarfaus  and  Isuua,  lamoas  for  the  defeat  of 
tho  Persian  kjng.    In  the  historians  of  the  east- 
em  empire  the  name  of  hnilHa  extended  over 
the  Taaraa*  and  was  often  applied  to  the  first  tfi- 
Tiaon  of  Citicia.     The  n^iole,  at  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, that  is  to  aay,  in  the  ngen  of  tho  Crusaaee, 
was  known  as  the  kingdom  o/Leen.     The  ori- 
gin of  the  Cilices  b  ohseore;  but  those  who  pos- 
sasBcd  the  country  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
do  not  seein  to  have  been  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Tn^an  war,  from  whieh  they  are  supposed 
to  have  wandered  lo  Syria,  and  to  have  received 
than  petmiflBion  to  fix  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try oabed  afterwards  Cifkaa.    They  fell  succes- 
siveiy  into  the  bands  of  the  Persians,  of  Alex- 
wmhr,  and  of  his  snixesaors.    In  the  time  of  the 
SelencidK  the  people  of  Cilida  became  ffreatly 
addicted  to  pirm^,  and  were  only  rednfcea  by  the 
eflbtte  of  tne  Koonns,   who  appmnted  three 
leaders  a^sinat  them  at  different  times ;  Servi- 
finsy  somaoKd  Isanricns  for  his  victoriee  obtain- 
ed in  these  parte,  Cicero,  and  Pompey.    The 
i  name  of  Cilida  is  luhii,  which  oc- 
very  nearly  ibe  extent  of  conntrr  be- 

the  mountains  and  the  sea. II.  A 

part  oi  the  Tread,  aboot  the  Sinus  AdramyUe- 
nos,  was  also  called  Cilicia  from  the  CiUoes, 
wbo,  together  with  the  Leleges  in  Homer's 
tine,  inhabited  that  region.  From  these  CIK 
eea  the  name  of  Cilicia  was  civen  to  the  coun- 
try between  the  Tauros  ana  the  Mediterrane- 
an, in  which,  after  the  Trcgan  war,  tbey  fixed 
themaelfes.  The  same  name  was  given  to  that 
part  of  Cappadocia  which  lay  about  the  sources 
of  the  Halys,  and  was  by  the  Romans  erected 
into  a  prefecture.  It  contained  the  city  of 
i^^fTTf,  the  capital  of  the  province.]  ApoUod. 
3.  c.  1.— Farrw.  R.  B.  %  c  Ih-^Sueton.  In 
Fen.  B.—Hervd^.  2,  c.  17,  M.—Ju»Hn.  11,  c 
Ih—Curt.  3,  c.  4.— P«n.  5,  c  ST. 

Cmasf,  a  people  of  Qermany,  who  invaded 
dw  Raman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and  were 
canqosred  by  Marina.  FHor.  3,  c  3.  Fid. 
CSntee  and  ChtrsonMtu  Cimbriea, 

Cadsos,  now  Ftler^  a  fadie  and  monntain 
of  Etmria.  Vtrr.  jEn.  7,  v.  G9ri,^IAv.  9,  c. 
36. 

CumiRif,  I.  a  peo]^  near  the  Palus  MflBo- 
tm,  who  faivaded  Asia  Mmor,  and  seiced  upon 
ihefciatdomofCyaxarea.  Ailer  they  had  been 
nmSai  the  eovBtar  for  »  yews,  they  wwe 
Aifmteckl7M9ntte^Uo«ori.yd>u   [The 


history  of  these  people  is  vrrtpt  in  the  tame  otv 
scnrity  as  that  which  envelopea  the  accounts  of 
the  Celts,  Cimbri,  and  Tentones.  By  some 
antiquarians  they  are  considered  to  have  been 
of  Cmibric  origin,  and  by  othws  of  Cehic;  and 
though  it  would  be  unsafe  to  aasert  that  such 
was  the  case,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
they  may  have  been  oriffinally  that  portion  of 
the  Celte  which  cobtinu^  in  the  north-eastern 
refrions  when  tho  greater  part  roamed  onward 
towards  the  west  in  this  case,  and,  perhaps,  at 
any  rate,  they  most  have  greatly  difiered  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  from  the  other  Celts,  as  well  fh>m 
the  mixture  which  the  latter  admitted  in  their 
migrations,  as  from  siinikr  changes  which  they 
must  themselves  have  been  subject  to  on  the 
jMssage  of  the  numberless  Asiatic  and  more 
northern  tribes  that  passed  on  their  way  to  the 
soQth,  the  region  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Paloa 
Mnoiis,  the  gates  of  Europe  towards  Asia.]  He- 
rodot.  1,  c  ^  dec.  1.  4,  c.  1,  dbCw— IL  Another 
nation  on  the  western 'ooast«of  Italy,  generally 
imagined  to  have  Uved  in  caves  near  the  sea- 
shore of  Campania,  sfM  there,  in  concealing 
themselves  from  the  lighi  of  the  sun,  to  have 
made  their  retreat  the  receptacle  of  their  plun- 
der. In  consequence  of  this  manner  of  living, 
the  country  which  they  inhabited  was  supposed 
to  be  80  gloomy,  that,  to  mention  a  great  obscu- 
rity, the  expression  of  Cimmerian  darkness  has 
froverbially  been  used.  Homer,  according  to 
lutareh,  drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto 
from  this  gloomy  and  dismal  country,  where  also 
Virgil  and  Ovid  have  placed  the  Styx,  the  Phle- 
gethon,  and  all  the  dreadful  abodes  of  the  infer- 
nal regions.  Homer.  Od.  13. —  Virg.  JEn.  6. 
-^Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  592,  &c.— S!fra6.  5.  Ftrf. 
Celtm  and  Avernus. 

CiMMERiuM,  now  OrtTn,  a  town  of  Tanrica 
Chersonesus,  whose  inhabiUnts  are  called  Cim« 
merii.  [Of  this  Chersonese,  says  TVAnville, 
"  the  mountainous  part  towards  the  south  pre- 
served the  name  of  mons  Ciinmerius,  in  which 
an  ancient  place  is  discovered,  called  Eski 
KHm,  or  the  Old  Krirn."]    iWfeto,  1,  c.  19. 

CiMdLus,  Ttow  Argeni^ra^  an  island  in  the 
Cretan  sea,  producing  chalk  and  fuller's  earth. 
Otid.  yfet.  7,  V.  463.— PKn.  35,  c.  16. 

CiNGA,  now  Cinea,  a  river  of  Spain,  flowing 
from  the  P^renean  mountains  into  the  Iberus. 
Lucan.  4,  v.  21. — Ctts.  B.  C.  1,  c.  48. 

CinoCmjm,  now  CingoU^  a  town  of  Picenum. 
Ca».   Bell.   Civ.   I,  c.   15.— Cite.   Ait.  7,  ep. 

11. 

Cr!>m»9,  and  Cinyphus,  [a  river  of  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  the  Garamatites.  It  rose  in  the 
mons  Charitum,  and  fdl  into  the  Sinus  Syrti- 
cuB.  On  its  banks  was  the  town  of  Cinyps.] 
Herodot.  4,  c.  198.— PKn.  5,  c.  4.— Zrticun.  9, 
v  787. 
•  Cios,  I.  a  river  of  Thrace.    Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

11.  A  eommercial  place  of  Phrygia. . 

Tjie  name  of  three  cities  in  Bithynia. 

CiacJBii,  now  CirceUOf  a  promontory  of  La- 
tium,  near  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  at 
the  sooth  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  people 
were  called  Cireeienses.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.'^8. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  799.— Zifr.  6,  c.  17.— Cfc. 
N.  n.  3,  c  19. 

CifUHiA,  and  CYaaHi,  [a  town  of  Phods,  at 
the  head  of  the  Criaasan  ffulf  at  the  mo^thoT 
UMFklMM.    Itwt»0idyW»a«ififotoD«pWi 
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tad  WM  «Md  m  ita  ^oct  CjtAm  k  fiunoos  fix 
tliB  S«cred  wmr  eiotad  •cuMt  it  for  the  no- 
Ifloee  ofierad  by  the  CymuBtns  to  a  Phodan 
mud  retaminir  firam  DdphL  The  Amphic- 
tytmUf  uaim  Whoeejprotection  all  thoee  were  in 
ioaie  meaanie  oonailered  who  visited  the  Del- 
|»hic  oracle,  deiKmiiocd  an  exterminating  war 
againet  the  inhabitanta  of  the  devoted  ptacc; 
BJM  the  oracle  having  aeoonded  the  denuncia- 
tion of  thie  bedji  the  whole  Cyrrhvan  territory 
waa  held  aceorat,  and  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
which  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic  leagne, 
were  caBed  ypon  to  take  arms  egaimt  Cyrrha. 
For  ten  years  the  little  state  held  out  against  the 
oombiiied  faifluenoe  of  violence  and  orsupersti- 
tioo;  bat|  at  last,  being  overcome,  the  whole 
country  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  the  walls 
of  the  city  demolished,  tiie  surrounding  habit9- 
tions  weve  raaed,  and  it  was  forbidden  ever  after 
to  eollivate  the  land  which  they  had  occu)ned. 
These  eveott  took  place  in  the  tmie  of  the  «even 
aegast  and  8eloo,thegreAtestaBM>ngthefB,  took 
put  m  thb  extirpating  eonlest  ^'  The  Gyr- 
xImma  plain  and  port,  wifeh  are  now  aocorsed. 
wen  femeily  inhabited  by  the  Cyrrhei  and 
Acngallide.  k  neftriqps  race,  who  violated  the 
aancmy  of  tne  tomple  of  Delphi^  and  ransacked 
ita  tieasures.''  The  ruins ofthis  )>Iaoe  are  said, 
by  Sir  W.  Oell,  to  be  still  discernible  near  the 
village  of  Xeno  Pegadia,  Faut.—Phoc  37. 
— ^<Slc&.  in  cut,] 

C»TA,  [a  town  of  Kumidia,  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  that  country.  It  stood  about  mid- 
way between  the  coast  and  the  Aurasiusmons, 
on  the  river  Ampsagas,  towarda  the  source.  In 
the  time  of  Caasr  it  assumed  the  name  of  Sitia- 
nomm  Gokmia,  but  this  was  changed  into  Con- 
aiafUina,  which  it  has  retained  to  modem  times.] 

CiaALPlNA  Oallia.     Vid.  Gatd, 

CispADlNA  Gallia.     Fid.  Gaul. 

CiasA,  [one  of  the  Absyrtides,  on  the  coast  of 
Libumia,  above  Dalmatia ;  it  is  now  Pago.] 

CiasiA,  a  country  of  Susiana,  of  which  Suaa 
was  the  capital.    Utrodoi.  5,  c.  49. 

Ciseus,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  [near 
which  was  a  town  of  the  same  name.] 

CiTHJBfiON,  la  k>fty  ridoe  that  ky  between 
the  territorias  fi«BotiaandMegaris,aiid  united 
with  mount  Fames,  which,  stretching  out  to  the 
north-east,  separated  Bosotia  ftom  Attica.  No 
spot  in  Gheeoe  is  more  famous  among  the  poets; 
sjid  the  scene  of  the  tragioal  stones  of  Acteon*s 
fiite,  of  the  death  of  Penthens,  and  of  the  expo- 
sure of  (Edipus,  whidi,  in  its  result,  afforded 
matter  for  the  two  greatest  efibrts  of  the  genius 
of  Sophocles,  was  on  this  ceMnated  mount 
Paiu.  BcBot.  H-^Soph.  (Ed.  TV*  1451.  "  It 
is  now  shrouded  by  deep  gloom  and  dreary  de- 
solatioo;  and  covered  aely  with  dark  stunted 
shrubs.  Towards  its  summit,  however,  it  is 
crowned  with  Ibiesteof  fir,  from  which  it  derives 
iu  modem  name  oiEiateaJ*  DodweWs  TVa- 
veU.] 

CiTHARiSTA,  a  promontory  of  GauL  TLa 
dotaty  near  Cerute.    D'AnviUe.] 

CiTiiTM,  now  CkUU,  a  town  of  Cyprus^  where 
Cimon  died  in  his  expedition  agamil  Effvnt. 
PluL  in  Ciin.^Thue^  I,  c,  118. 

Cladbus,  a  river  of  EUs,  passing  near  Olym- 
pb,aDdhoQoafediiexttotheAlpGBUs.  Paiia. 
5,  C.7. 

Cijjno$^ag  Claku,  L  a  river  of  C^mmnlt. 


Virr.  a  «,  V.  9a&. «.  Of  Etann, 

Chiana.    SO.  8,  v- 4S4.— TTactt.  l,in.79. 

CLlaoa,  or  Ciarus,  [a  town  of  Ionia,  with  a 
fountain,  grove,  and  teinple  of  Apollo,  on  which 
account  bo  was  eumamed  Cbriut.  UbiiUiited 
near  CobphoQ,  and  was  founded,  teeoidiDf  to 
mythologists.  by  Manto,  the  dao^hterof  Tiie- 
aias.  NearfBus  says  it  received  its  wm  fmm 
«XipMf ,  wrr.'^F\u>ei4UaiLy~Piin.  1,  8^  c  103. 
^Oiid.  1,  Met.  v.  516.] 

Cla^idium,  [atownofLiguris,BOwC%«a»- 

S^gif,  cekbrated  as  the  plaoe  where  CUufios 
aicellus  gained  the  tpolia  opima  br  ikying 
Viridomaras,  king  of  the  Gesata.    Glsitidiam 
was  betrayed  to  Hannibal  after  the  bsUle  of  Ti- 
einus,  with  considerable  msgswws  wbidi  the 
Romans  bad  laid  up  there ;  and  it  ftraisd  the 
chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  am^  while  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia.    jtwasafterwardibamt 
by  tne  Romans  in  a  vrar.with  the  Ligariana. 
Crant,^Strab.  5,  ^.--Polyb.  2,  34;  3.  ®.— 
Plvt.vU.  Mare.— Vol. Max.  1, 1.— Lis. 21, 48; 
39,  39,31.— Cic.  Ttue.  Din.  i,  38.] 

[Clatbrka,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cinlpba,  abovt 
nine  miles  fiem  Booonia.] 

Claudiopolis^  a  town  of  Cappadben.   Plin, 

5,  c  94. ^Another  of  Pontus, — —of  Dada, 

of  Isauria.  into  which  the  emperor  ClaU' 
dins  introduced  a  Roman  colony.    HeyU  OmmS 

Clazomenjb,  [a  city  of  Ionia  hi  Aaa  Minor 
situated  on  a  small  peninsuht  projectiac  iuu 
the  Smymsus  Sinus  from  a  laiger  one.  It  wm 
celebrated  as  being  the  birth-plaee  of  the  phik 
sopher  Anaxagdfas,  for  its  wine^  and  for  i 
beautiful  tempfo  at  ApoUo  in  its  D«ighbourhood 
The  modem  Vourla  is  near  the  site  of  the  an 
cient  dtv.  Beyl.  Cbsm.—jWwi.  1,  14,  c.  7.- 
Oc.  3,  </e  Orai.  34.} 

CLBdNJE,  I.  [a  town  of  Argolis,  to  the  norti 
eastofNemea  and  mount  Tretus.  Stiabopba 
it  190  stadia  from  Aigos  on  the  one  side,  ax 
80  from  Corinth  on  t&  other:  he  adds  that  i 
situation  fuUv  justifies  the  epithet  t9ttnmt9t 
applied  to  it  by  Homer.  The  ruins  of  Cleoc 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  Ontriet 

Cram.  Or.-^IL  B.  570. IL  A  tnwn  in  t 

peninsula  of  Chalddice,  said  to  have  been  foai 
ed  by  a  colony  fitwa  Chafcis.  HerodoL  7,  S 
^Plin.  4,  10.— Beroc.  PonL  PoliL  30,  3ia 

Clbopatrib.     Vid.  Arsinde. 

Clbpstdra,  [a  fountain  on  mount  Ithor 
whence  water  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of  M 
sene.    Oram.] 

[Clibanus  Mons,  a  part  of  the  Appenii 
south  of  the  river  Neathua,  now  called  3/o 
Vtaardo.     Cram.] 

Climax,  I.  [a  celd>rated  pass  in  the  nei 
boorhood  of  Phaselii^  ieading  frem  Lycta  i 
Pamphylia.  This  pass  is  so  much  contrai 
by  a  brow  of  mount  Taurus,  that  Aloxandej 
entering  Pamphylia,  waa  forced  to  leKl  1^  tn 

thnmgh  the  asa.    D^AnwiUe. II.  A   d 

thnM^h  which  the  mad  from  Argoltts  to  M< 
nea  runs.  The  modem  Soaia  T&u  Bey,  oi 
Bey's  Causey,  probably  answers  to  the  «xk 
pass.     Cram,.] 

[Clibiberris.     Vid.  Augusta  A'uaeioru^ 

ULiTf,  I.  [a  wild  and  savage  people  of  Ci] 
addicted  to  plunder.  They  aseembled  u 
Troeobor,  a  watlike  chie^  and  pitaKed  i 
camp  on  a  craggy  aitd  almost  tnaocaaaibls  m 
twQ  io  the  xangQ  «f  Taurai,  whence  thcj 
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Bed  at;minst  tibm  ndfiibMiriiig  dtiM^  plin»iei«d 
tke  pMple  Mid  BMrehantiS  and  ottanj  roinad 
Bavigmt&n  and  oonuneroe.  They  laid  siege  to 
X^  dly  of  AnemuiMMnf  and  roated  a  bcuy  of 
lioiK,  ami  from  Gjriai  under  CmttuB  Sevenis, 
toUieicliefortliaplaee.  They  weve  at  length 
nbed  by  tHrneinii  aiDong  themaeltee,  and 
their lewtar,  TnMbtnvwae  pot  to  death.     7V 

tiLAxm.  13,56. IL  Uvy  (44,  d.)  noCicee  a 

not,  named  Clit»,  in  the  ioHnediate  vicinity  of 
CaaHDdrea.     Cram,] 

CuToa,  L  [a  toim  of  Anadia,  mtoated  on 
the  AraantiMi  said  to  have  been  foanded  by  Cli- 
tor,  the  eon  of  Aaui.  The  site  ia  now  called 
MatMmnm,  There  was  at  CHtor,  according  to 
Ptiny,  a  loantain  which  rendered  thoee  who 
taalail  ita  wateia  averae  to  wine.  Oram.— 
Pom.  AreotL  31.— PIm.  4^  19,  3.— SfroA.  8» 

88a— Oru/.  Met  15,  363. II.   Pansaniw 

liiamke  neotiena  a  river  Clitor,  whoee  fiehes 
WMB  aud  lo  «Bff  like  thmahea.     Cram.] 

CurVMMva,  [m,  imiB  hot  noted  river  of  Urn- 
Wa,  nmag  in  ilw  noighhoarhood  of  Trebia, 
wWieh,  wm  aeveial  iinall  atreama,  nnitea  in 
fianniy  the  Tinia,  modem  Timia,  The  vici- 
aity  artUa  river  ia  celebrated  by  many  Roman 
poal%  aa  afibnfii^  aoitable  victinui  to  be  offivod 
npoD  tha  mliimn  oeoaaiena  of  their  ooontry's  tri- 
imphiL  Thia  atteam  now  beara  the  name  of 
OUmmtio.  *  Cram.—PUn,  8^  ep.  ai 

Cloacjb.     nd.  Ooaeina,  ^rtill. 

JCunvA,  a  maritime  town  of  Afirica  Propria, 
ed  bf  ttm  Greeka  Aapia,  1^  the  Romana 
Chipea,  or  Clypea,  ao  called  from  the  figure  of 
the  mil  or  eminence  on  which  it  waa  aitaated. 
H  waa  boilt  by  the  Sidtiana  inthe  expedition  of 
A^athodea.  Veatigaa  of  thia  town  are  atill 
known  to  eiiat  nnder  the  name  of  AJcUbia, 
Lta.37,39J 

Cuwcm  FovTcs,  hatha  in  Etraria.  HoraL  1, 
cpL  15,  ▼.  9. 

CuDSifni,  BOW  CkduMi,  [one  of  the  prindpal 
towna  of  £aIQrii^  Che  capital  of  Porsenna.  It  ia 
aoppoaed  to  hive  borne  the  name  Camera,  and 
to  have  belonged  to  tha  Camertea  in  am  ante- 
rior not  only  to  the  tbnndinsof  Rome,  hot  even 
la  theooGvpatiflo  of  Etmria  by  that  race  of  men, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Tyrrfaeni,poa8eamd  It 
aft  the  era  imnmul  for  the  mythok)gical  account 
oCjheTwymaettleroettt  in  Italy.  TbeChinia 
flvnwd  near  it  on  the  north-eaat,  lying  between 
k  nod  the  dty  of  Pamaia  and  the  Thraaymenian 
lake.  TUidty  waa  taken  by  tfaoQaola  nnder 
Bnnana;  and  it  vraa  here  that  the  Roman  am- 
had  an  interview  with  that  conquering 
,  and  by  their  pride  impelled  him  to  the 
of  Raaae.  Bioiem  OUmmi  ia  repreaantad 
aa  occupy  iuf  the  aite  of  the  Clnaiam  which  we 
hnma  j«Mt  dcawibad ;  bat  a  more  moent  city  of 
tha  aame  mane,  called  for  diatinction  NoYuii, 
wan  bnilt  nnder  the  Appeninaa,  noith  of  Arre- 
tinm,  and  towarda  the  bordeia  of  Cwalpine  QanL 
Of  tha  ■wyiilhi  nl  Manaelenm  which  Poraenna 
to  faava  erected  for  himaelf  at  Cloainm, 
n  inaini  to  ooofirm  the  impiabable 
lia.  9;  9,  and  5,  33,  and  10,  35.- 
jP/tn.  36, 13.— Oam.1  At  the  north  of  Clu- 
aiwrn  than  waa  a  Ian,  called  CluHna  lacuM, 
which  extended  nocthwaid  aa  for  aa  Arrotinm, 
amd  had  a  cooumudealion  with  the  Atam, 
AWL  M^  nvw*.  jEn.  HL  v.  167  and  656. 


[CNCMia,  a  moontain  connected  with  the  hiHa 
of  Bceotia,  which  now  belonga  to  the  chain 
called  Talania.  It  invparted  its  name  to  the 
Epicnemidian  Locri.  Cram. — Strab. !).) 
^  CNTDira,  and  Gnidus,  a  tower  of  Doria  inCa- 
ria,  [on  the  Triopian  promontonr.]  Venua  waa 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  bad  there  a  fo- 
moua  gtatue  made  by  Prazitelea.  [The  place  ia 
now  a  maaa  of  mine.]  Herat,  1,  od.  30. — PHn, 
36^c.l5. 

GNOsua.     Vid.  Ono99U9, 

CoGCTGiuff,  [a  mountain,  or  lathfr  b8l,  of 
Ai^olia,  on  the  road  from  HaKce  to  Hermione, 
op|^)rite  another  called  Thomaz.  The  more  an- 
cient name  of  thia  mount  waa  Pron,  which  waa 
chan^  to  Coccypiua  from  the  foblcd  mftamor- 
phoaia  of  Jopiter  rato  the  bird  called  Cooe3rx  by 
tbeGreeka.  Onitaaommitwaaatempleiacrad 
to  that  god,  and  another  of  Apollo  at  the  baae. 
That  oT  Jnno  waa  aituated  on  the  oppoaite  hiU. 
CraVi.^Pau9.  Cor.  36.] 

CociNTOM,  L  a  promontory  of  theBrutii,  now 
{Caoo  di  SlilOt  which,  aoomling  to  Polybiua, 
maned  the  aeparation  of  the  Ionian  from  Iha 

Sicilian  aea. II.  "  A  town,  probably  named 

Codntum,  hot  which  ia  written  CondJimm 
Caatmm,  and  Conaentia,  in  PUny  and  Aiela, 
aeoorda  apnarently  with  SHlOj  from  which  the 
cape  now  uerivea  ita  appellation."     Cram.] 

CoctTus,  J.  a  river  oif  Epirua.  [which  bienda 
ita  vratera  with  the  Acheron.  It  ia  one  of  tha 
fobled  riven  of  hell.]  The  word  ia  derived  from 
««Mr«civ,  to  lament,  Vid.  iieft^ron.— II.  A 
river  of  Campania,  flowinrinto  the  Lncrino  lake, 

CoDANoa  SiNua,  one  of  the  ancient  namca  af 
the  BaUie,  (which  Tadtoa  calk  Maia  Soavl^ 
cum^  from  the  Suevian  nationa  that  bonlemd 
upon  it.  He  did  not  know  that  it  waa  a  gol^ 
but  imagined  that  it  environed  Soandhiavia^ 
which  he  auppoaed  to  be  an  ialand  er  a  ooUec^ 
tion  of  iahmcfo.    B>Anvme,] 

C(ELA  EoB<ss,  [that  part  of  the  ooaat  of 
EidMsa  whieh  hiy  between  Anha  and  Gerca- 
tua.  It  waa  dangerooa  to  navigatom  in  atormy 
weather.  Cram.Strab,  10.— Lia.  8),  47.— 
Berod.  8, 13.] 

CcBLG,  [a  quarter  of  Athena.     Vid,  Adhen^.} 

rC<BLIMONTANA.       Vid.  RoWUl.] 

CcBLiaa  [MoNa,  one  of  the  hiUa  of  Rome. 
Vid,Iioma^ 

[Ck}KUON  MoNB,  a  mountain  of  Dacia,  re- 
markable aa  baring  been  the  reaidenoe  of  a  pon- 
tiff*, in  whoae  peraon  the  Getea  believed  the  oeity 
waa  bicamate.    I/Anviilc.] 

GoLCHia  and  CoLCBoa,  a  countiT  of  Aaia^at 
theaooth  of  Aaiatio  Sarmatia,  eaat  of  the  Euxmo- 
aea,  north  of  Armenia,  and  weat  of  Ibpria,  new 
called  Afmgrelia,  It  ia  frmoua  for  the  eipedi^ 
taon  of  the  Argonauta,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Medea.  Uvraafhritfulinpoiaonouaherba,  anc^ 
prodncad  ezoeUent  flax.  The  inhaUtanta  were 
originally  Egyptiana,  who  aettled  there  when 
Seaoatria,  kingof  ^cypt)  otanded  hiaoonqueat» 
in  the  north.  [In  the  time  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire Colchia  vraa  called  Laxica ;  and  the  nama- 
of  Colchi  appeara  to  have  been  replaeed  by  that 
of  Lazi,  which  waa  formerly  onff  proper  to  a 
paxticnlar  nation,  comprlaed  in  the  limita  of 
what  ia  new  named  QuHa  on  the  aouthem 
bank  of  the  Ptu:.  That  which  b  now  known 
under  tl^  name  of  AHngrtlia,  on  the  Black 
8«a.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phaaia  aaoendoigto^ 
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Wtt^  the  north,  w  <m)j  a  part  of  Colcbi*,  as  is 
thai  more  inland  towards  the  frontier  of  Geor- 
gia, and  called  JmeritL  jyAnviUe.] — Juv,  S, 
V.  SiO.-^FUcc.  5^  V.  4iS,'-Borat.  2,  od.  13,  v. 
a— Srro*.  11.— /»to/.  5^  c.  10.— a»td.  Met.  13. 
Y.  34.  iimor.  9^  d.  14,  t.  2a— Jfe/o,  1,  c.  19,  I 
2,  C.3. 

CoLus,  [a  promontorj  about  20  stadia  firom 
PhakniiD,  whither  the  wreck*  of  the  Persian 
fleet  were  said  to  have  been  carried  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Venas 
GoUaii  This  promontory  still  retains  its  an- 
ciant  name,  though  it  is  occasionally  designated 
by  that  of  TrispyrgoL  Cram,—Btrod.  8, 96 ; 
9,398.] 

CoLLATiA,  I.  [a  town  of  Latium  to  the  north 
of  Giabii,  a  oolon^^  of  Alba,  oelebraled  bv  the 
sacrifice  of  LucreCk.  The  road  which  led  from 
Room  to  this  town  was  called  Via  Colbtina. 

Oam.— SKra6. 5,  229. II.  Another  in  Apo- 

ha,  near  moant  Garganos,  now  Collattta, 
Crmm.^Plin,  3,  ll.J 

CoLLiNA,  [the  name  of  one  of  the  four  regions 
Int*- which  naam  was  divided  by  Servkis.  VitL 
Homo,  Cram. —  Varro, — — Porta,  one  of  the 
gates  of  andent  Rome,  bmnm  anciently  called 
Agonensis,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  preaeDt 
Poria  Saiara,  It  was  by  this  gate  that  the 
Gauls  entered  Rome.    Crttm. — lAv,  5,  41.} 

Coi^NJB,  [a  town  in  the  territoi;y  of  Lamp- 
■acns,  a  ookNiy  of  Miletus.] 

Cou)NiA|  I.  (now  ColeheHer^  in  the  coanty 
of  Essex.  This  is  not  allowed  by  Cambden, 
who  derives  the  present  name  from  that  of  the 
river  Ckdne.  In  the  geognmhy  of  the  Roman 
empire*,  no  name  will  more  irequcntly  be  found 
ihsoi  that  of  Colonia,  if  we  except  Augusta  and 
Oastra.  This  name,  when  applied  to  a  dty, 
indicatf^  tttat  on  its  reduction  the  Romans  had 
sent  thither  a  colony  fitom  the  capital ;  and  that 
it  had  been  invc^»d  with  certain  privileges,  for 
the  most  part  municipal,  though  sometimes  also 
politioaL  Such  towns  were  designated  geno- 
rally  by  a  surname,  from  some  arcumslanoe  at- 
tending their  settlement.*— II.  EaDEsnua,  a 
colony  planted  by  Cesar  on  the  Lacus  Lema- 
nus,  at  a  place  called  previously  Noviodunum. 
It  is  now  yyo^  near  the  comer  of  the  lake  at 

which  the  Rhone  resumes  its  course. UI. 

Trjuana,  called  also  Ulpia,  instead  of  Colonia. 
It  vras  a  town  of  Belgica,  and  is  now  Ketien  in 
Cloves^  about  a  mile  from  the  Rhine.— lY. 
Agbippina,  a  town  of  Belgica  in  Gtermania  Se- 
cunda,  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Gtermanicas  was  bom  in  this  place,  imd 
when  at  her  request  the  emperor  Claudius  esta- 
bUsbed  in  it  a  colony,  the  name  of  its  patroness 
was  bestowed  on  the  new  settlement.  It  is  now 
OoUatne  upon  the  Rhine.  Ialc, — Suet.y  ■■ 
V.  MoRiNomrM,  a  town  of  Ghiul,  now  Ter- 

rouen  in  Artnis. ^VI.  Norbensis,  a  town  of 

^V*^,  r»V9  Aleantm-a, VII.  VALiwtiA,  a 

town  of  Spatn,  wfaieh  now  bean  the  same  none. 

ColOkos,  an  emineoce  near  Athens.  Fid 
Aihenm. 

CeLopBfijT,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  firrt  buUt  by  Mop«is  the 
son  ofManto,  andcoloidzed  by  the  sonsof  Cod- 
iw.  It  was  the  native  country  of  Mfannermos, 
£Hca«der,and  Xenbnhanes,  and  ona  of  the  cities 
wWchdiaputed  for  the  honour  of  hiwing  givwi 
Wrtli  to  flpBwr,    Ap^  had  t  Uiiji?  &W. 
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airab,  14.— Ptoi.  14,  c.  00.— Ams.  7,  c.  3.— 
TacU.  Ann,  %  c  54.— Cic.  pro  ^rcfu  Poet,  a 
—Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  a 

CoLoesE,  and  CoLOsais,  a  large  town  of  Phry- 
gia,  near  Laodicea,  [between  the  Lycos  aad 
the  Meander.]  The  government  ofthis  dty  was 
democTBtical,  and  the  first  ruler  called  archon. 
One  of  the  first  christian  churches  was  esta- 
blished there,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  episUes  was 
addressed  to  it    P2ift.  21,  c.  9. 

CoLUBRARU,  now  MonU  CoLvJbrt^  a  small 
island  at  the  east  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Ophiusa.    Plin.  j3,  c.  b. 

COL.OMN£   HORCULIB.       Vid.  ifMIo.— Pl<»- 

tei,  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  or  the  extent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Proteus.    Alexandria  was  sap- 
posed  to  be  built  near  them,  thoogh  Homer 
places  them  in  the  ishind  of  Phanis.     Oofys.  4, 
V.  351.—  Virg.  Mn.  11,  v.  262. 

CovAO£NA.  [A  small  portioa  of  Syria  was 
distinguished  by  this  name,  having  Capsadoeia 
and  Armenia  Minor  on  the  north,  on  the  east 
and  south  the  Euphrates,  which  seoiraled  it 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the  west  the  narrow 
district  of  Cilida.  The  capital  was  SamosaAa, 
now  Semisai,  and  the  whole  region  is  now  called 
Aladuli.  AAer  the  fall  of  the  Perrian  empire^ 
a  part  of  the  &mily  oalled  Seleocida  ate  thoi^fat 
to  have  established  themselves  as  sovereigns  in 
this  country,  and  to  have  mnintained  thenMslvea 
there  till  Vespasian  reduced  it  to  a  prorcince  of 
his  mighty  empire.  It  was  aftarwards  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Euphratesian  province.]  SUrab.  11 
and  Xr—D'AnviUe. 

CoMANA,  r<0e,  and  orumy)  1.  [a  town  of  Pon- 
tus  towards  Armenia  Minor,  near  the  soniee  of 
the  Iris.  It  had  a  &mous  temple  of  BeUona, 
for  an  account  of  which  see  Comana  Cappado- 
cia,  where  the  worship  of  that  i^dess  was  the 
tome  as  at  this  place.  In  this  city  Iphigenia  is 
said  to  have  made  the  votive  oflerin^  of  btt  Uuii. 
The  modem  name  of  this  Comana  is  thoiq^  to 
be  TabachzOf  in  the  district  called  Amatta.— 
II.  Another  in  Cappadocia.  According  to 
rVAnville  its  present  name  is  El  Boattm^  but 
others  call  it  Arminackci,  It  was  situate  at  the 
head  of  the  Saroa,  near,  or  perhapa  upon,  tho 
hilly  country  of  the  Taurus  mons  and  the  bor- 
ders of  Syria.]  Comana  was  fiimous  for  a  lem- 
pie  of  Bellona,  where  there  wcro  above  6000 
ministers  of  both  sexes.  The  chief  priest  aoaong 
them  was  very  powerful,  and  knew  no  superior 
but  the  king  of  the  country.  This  hich  ofBoe 
was  generaUy  conferred  upon  one  of  the  royal 
fami^.  Hirt.  Alex.  6&— i'^occ.  7,  t.  636.— 
Slrab.  12. 

Com  ARIA,  the  andent  name  of  Cape  Coiiio- 
rin  in  India. 

CoMARca,  a  port  in  the  bay  of  Ambra<aa, 
near  Nicopoiis. 

CoMBREA,  a  town  near  PaHene.  Herodai,  % 
c.  123. 

[OoMCDJi,  a  Scythian  people,  being  a  ImtukIi 
of  the  Sncm.  Tinj  befenged  to  Scythia  tuiTa 
Imaom,  and  dwelt  upon  tbcae  monntatna  on  the 
north  of  Soffdiana,  about  the  springs  of  the  lax- 
anes.    *^w».j         

CoMMAG&NE.     Vid.  Ctmagena. 

CoMPSA.  now  ConMB,  a  town  of  the  Rirpini 
inltoly.  [This  town  revolted  to  Haimibsdaftor 
his  victory  at  Canna,  and  was  made  the  dopoai* 
tokyofhsUtggtgewlBUuittatwlMi  onhte 
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wmA  towmidi Campanw.  Uwmhabte  tiuB 
Ay  thai  Miks  ^^  Baaumm  of  Clodiiis,  wu 
haOed,  aocordiftf  to  VeiL  Patefc ;  but  othen 
R«d  CoBM  for  Ccmym.  The  teiritory  of  Ln- 
eukU  WAS  just  floaia  of  this  place ;  and  on  the 
MoUFeMt  was  the  neaiest  ftontier  of  Canpa- 
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foMPSATOs,  a  xivor  of  ThxaoSf  tidJting  into 
thel^e  BktonM.     Berodot.  7,  &  109. 

CoMim,  now  Omu^  [od  the  lako-  called  bj 
the  andsnts  Laiies,  in  the  AKUxmte.]  It  was 
•ituata  at  the  north  of  Inaabria,  at  the  bottam 
of  the  lake,  [and  waa  one  of  the  meet  flou- 
rishing mnniaipla  in  the  time  of  the  yovnger 
Pliny,  a  native  of  that  highland  town.]  It  waa 
afkerwanb  cidled  Noviixn  Comum  by  Cssar, 
who  cslabhifaed  then  a  colony.  Plin,  3,  e.  16. 
— IAt>.  33,  e.  36  and  Zl.—^ut.  in  Jul.  Sa— 
PKn.  1,  cp.  3.— CVc.  Pom,  13,  ep.  35. 

CoNclNi,  a  people  of  Spain,  who  lived  chief- 
It  on  mOk  nuxeo  with  horse'a  bk>od.  Their 
due/lowo,  Cbneono,  is  now  ealled  SantiUana, 
Virg,  G.  3,  V.  AS^.-SiL  3,  t.  361.— JEfiyro/.  3, 
od.  4,  r.  34. 

Co?«D4TE,  [a  name  oonmion  to  many  placea 

in  GauL    I>AnTJIIe  says  it  denotes  a  situation 

in  a  eoner  between  two  rivers.    The  principal 

the  ca]^tal  of  tbe  Rhedonee,  still  a  popu- 

city  beanng  tbe  name  of  Rennet.'] 

CoarDiTi£N0M,  [the  chief  town  of  tbe  Nam- 

neles,  sftnated  on  the  river  Juigerneax  ila  mouth ; 

its  modeni  name  is  iVoa/et.] 

CoxBOCHATEs^  a  river  of  India,  falUng  into 
UieGaxigea.  [  The  modem  name  aaaigned  to  this 
stKsm  is  handaky  which  flows  into  the  G^ges 
•a  ibe  left  lye.] 

Co.vobCfsi,  [a  nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  whose 
aune  k  ntaioed  in  the  modem  canton  of  Con- 
dro«^  situated,  acoordine  to  Lcmaire^  on  either 
«iie  of  the  river  rOvme,  ancient  Ultra. 

CoNFLCENTEs,  a  town  at  the  confluence  of  the 
J^MOeandtha/ZAcne,  now  CoMento,  [the  sta- 
tion, anciratly,  of  the  first  legktn.  HeyL  Coam.] 
Com  Acr,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  the 
Ibems.    SXra6.a 

CoKiMttiaA,  [a  town  of  Lusitania,  the  mo- 
dm  Cmmbra,  is  caiebiated  in  PMtogal  for  its 
mkfttmtf.    jyAnpOU.) 

CoasnmA,  [situated  near  tbe  source  of  tbe 
river  Cmhis  »  deognated  by  Stfsho  (6,  355.) 
aa  thecasital  cf  the  Bratii.  It  was  taken  by 
Hannibal  after  the  sonender  of  Petilia,  bat 
•gtia  SeB  into  tbe  handa  of  the  Remans  to- 
waids  the  dose  of  the  war.  The  modem  Cbn^ 
«nsa  answers  to  the  old  town.  Cram^Liv. 
33;  3a— PJMi.  3,  b^^Ptk,  p.  67.) 
CoNsrAMTiNOpdi^ia.  Vid,  BytanHum, 
CoivTAnKaDOa,  (a  river  of  Thraoe,  riring  in 
umntt  HasMM,  and  ^achaifing  itself  into  tbe 
Afrianes  some  distance  awve  its  oonfloenee 
aAi  the  HabRiB.] 

[CoKToroftiA.  This  nama  was  given  to  the 
aovlafirom  Mjeanm  to  CotiBth,  by  way  of  Ta» 
■M.    lVy6. 16,16.] 

[Coirnu*  AcuRJM,  a  Roman  past  in  Daeia, 
«nthaDaattb8L  It  leoeived  this  name  firam  its 
■taalion  oppoaita  Aquincum,  Buda,  on  the 
^vummn  id%  and  «■  now  P««l.] 

CoFM,  fa  smaD  Imt  ancient  town  of  Beootia, 
«  tbs  nottfae»  bank  of  the  kko  to  whaeh  it 
llieiilinaaBe^  Near  it  waa  the  Athamaman 
fhb,  whieh  lakaa  its.  naae  Cmn  Athsmaa,  so 


fiuDad  la  iMifliflot  icaditiaiMr  who  M  aoMoasd  )o 
have  dwelt  there.  Noith  of  AcrttpoM  "  k  a 
triangular  island"  in  the  lake,  "on  wloch  an 
the  walb  of  tbe  ancient  Cops ;  and  more  dis- 
tant, on  another  island,  the  village  of  Topottaif 
which  givea  ita  preseDt-nametottelake.  Pau», 
Baoi.  §1.— aeU>#  JUmer,] 

CopAis  Palus,  new  Limne,  [a  lake  in  BttO- 
tta,  towaida  the  northern  borders  and  the  Opan- 
tian  bay.  Ita  circuit  was,  aeeoniiiig  to  Strabe^ 
not  less  than  47  milca,  and  it  received  tbe  waters 
of  almost  all  tbe  principal  streams  in  that  sec- 
tion of  country.  Ahhoogh  the  name  of  Co- 
paia,  derived  from  that  of  Cope  on  tbe  northern 
shose,  was  generally  given  to  thb  lake,  it  was 
also  frequently  designated  by  the  name  of  seme 
Importaot  towu  upon  its  banks,  or  on  the  rivers 
thst  emptied  themeelves  into  its  boeom.  Thus, 
at  Haliartua  it  was  called  Hidiavtus  Lacus,  and 
Orchomenian  at  Orcbomenus.  Homer  and  Pin- 
dar call  it  Cephisos.  From  the  mouth  of  thk 
river  to  the  town  of  Copa>,  the  water  waa  navi- 
gable for  ancient  vcMels  in  the  time  of  the  geo* 
grapber  Pauianias.  As  no  visible  channel  car- 
ried off  tbe  waters  of  tbis  lake,  the  surrounding 
country  was  frequently  threatened  with  inun- 
dation ;  and  it  was  said  that,  on  tbe  draining  of 
the  plains  in  the  time  of  Crates,  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city  were  discovered  between  the 
sites  of  CopiD  and  Oicbomenus.  The  danger, 
however,  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  nmniwr 
of  Bul)terranean  passages  tliat  communicated 
with  the  Opuntius  Binus  and  the  Euripus.  Of 
tbese  there  were  fifteen  known  to  tbe  surround- 
ing  people*,  and  a  modern  traveller  **  observed," 
says  Cramer,  "  four  at  tbe  foot  of  mount  Ptoos^ 
near  Acr»pbia,  which  convey  the  wateia  of 
Copnis  to  lake  Halica,  a  dutance  of  two  miles. 
Tbe  other  Katabathra  are  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  lake."  Tbe  Copaiceels,  of  great  ca« 
lebrity  among  tbe  Grecian  epicures,  appear  to 
have  been,  in  ancient  times  as  at  peeseiU,  an  av 
tide  of  trade  to  the  surrounding  countries ;  and 
tbe  BcBOtian  in  the  Acharme  of  Aristonhanas^ 
presents,  among  the  greatest  luxuries  of  taa  maiw 
ket,  his  Copaic  eel : 

*licTtias  h^i^s  lyx^t^i  Kuvatiag, 

Paua.  Besot,  ^.—Plin,  16,  86.— ZMtMeTs 
TrattU.] 

Coraas,  [a  river  of  Ar ''3,  wbkb,  rising  in  tbo 
Paropamisus  mountains  and  the  eastern  paitsaf 
Arisy  after  racaivinjg  the  waters  of  tbo  Cnoes  at 
Nyse,  diachargea  itself  into  the  Indus  on  the 
borders  of  S^thia,  which  it  asperates  from  In* 
dia.    PUnJ] 

[CopBOs,  the  name  of  the  harbour  of  To- 
rone  in  Macedonia;  so  called  because  it  waa 
said  the  noise  of  waves  was  never  heard  there ; 
whence  tbe  proverb  KmfSrtfos  nb  Ts^wwdtv  Xc* 
,tht.    SKro/».— iUe/ci,  3,  3.] 

CopiiB.     Vid.  ThuriL 

CopRATfis,  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the 
Tigris.    IHod.  19. 

CopTUB,  and  Co^Toa,  now  Kypif  a  town  of 
Egypt,  about  100  leagoea  from  Alexandria,  on 
a  canal  which  communicates  with  the  Nils. 
Plin.  5,  c  9, 1. 6,  e.  33^;9rra6.  16.— ./tiv.  15. 
V.  2a  rProm  tbis  place  to  Berenice  fipidirea, 
on  tbe  Arabian  goll^  a  road  waa  carried  across 
tbe  desert  by  oider  of  Ptolemy  PUtsdetohns. 
It  was  vpwavda  of  960  mileain  Uagth,  and  nn* 
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jtfBBdthe  ftwnmmiiraliBn  totwwn  Uw  laarpoft 
fkaid  the  Nife  easy  aod  ncare.  Bj  meam  of 
thb  totd  the  oommndHie*  of  lAdia  ukI  the  eut 
'mtn  raceiTei]  at  Coptut^  which  thus  became 
the  great  inbiid  mart  for  India  and  the  south. 
The  intermediale  towns  or  ports  upon  this  road 
have  long  since  been  bnrieo  beneath  the  sands 
of  the  dMsit.  The  communication  with  Ara- 
bia, was  from  this  city  bj  Myos-Hormos,  at  the 
commenoement  of  the  Suras  Heropolitcs.  From 
the  name  of  this  town  some  etymologists  derive 
the  name  of  the  whole  country  on  the  Nile. 
Vid.  ^gypltts,} 

Cora,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Yolsci,  built  by  a  colony  of  Dardanlans  be- 
fore the  ibondation  of  Rome.  Xrucan.  7,  v. 
399.— Ftry.jE«.6,v.T75. 

CoRAX,  [that  part  of  the  Caucasus  which 
extended  to  the  Pains  Msotis,  and  covered  the 
narrow  stiip  of  land  which  belonged  to  Colchia, 
north  of  the  Euxinesea.] 

CoRCtBA.  L  an  islam]  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
about  12  miles  from  Butbrotom,  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus;  (iunous  for  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses 
and  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  has  been  soc- 
cessivelv  called  Drepane^  Seheria^  and  Pfuea- 
cfo,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Corfu.  [*'  The 
jnindpol  dty  of  the  island  was  situated  pre- 
cisely where  the  town  of  Corfu  now  stands." 
Cram.— I — •II.  Nigra,  an  island  in  the  Dlyrian 
gul^  near  Iheidandsof  SaloandPharus.  Get. 
BeU.  Civ.  3,  10.] 

CordOda,  now  CordovOi  a  famous  city  of 
Hispania  Eetica.  [Thb  was  the  capital  city 
of  tne  Turduli,  and,  under  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants^ of  the  whole  of  Bctica.  The  first  colony, 
which  was  led  there  by  one  of  the  Mareelli, 
was  called  Colonia  Patricia,  U.  C.  621.  Cor- 
dubais,  however,  much  more  iamous  as  the 
■eat  of  the  Moorish  empire  iu  Spain  darinff  the 
middle  ages^  than  for  its  superiority  as  a  c<uony 
«f  Rome ;  and  the  names  of  Avicenna  and 
Avenois  cast  little  less  glory  upon  this  celebrat- 
ed pboe  than  the  births  of  Lucan  and  Seneca.] 
MartiaL  I,  ep.  BSL—MelOt  %  c.  6.— Ge«.  BeU. 
Alex.  br—Plin.  3,  c.  1. 

CoRDTLA,  a  port  of  Pontus,  snpix)6cd  to  sivo 
its  name  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  fishai  caught  there 
(  Cbfdyte.)    Plin,  9,  c  1  b^MartiaL  13,  ep.  1. 

[CoRPiNiUM,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Pdigni. 
It  enjoyed  for  a  short-  time  only  the  honour  of 
being  styled  the  capital  of  Italy,  under  the 
name  of  Italics,  as  it  appears  to  have  seceded 
finom  the  confederacy  before  the  conduaon  of 
the  war.  In  later  times  we  find  it  still  resard- 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  important  citiea  of  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  one  which  Cesar  was  most 
anxious  to  secure  in  his  enterprise  against  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  It  surrendered  to  liim 
after  a  short  defence,  when  Cn.  Domitius,  the 
governor,  was  allowed  to  withdraw  with  his 
troops  to  Brundoaium.     Cmm.] 

CoRiHTHiACus  SiNUs,  [a  bay  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  between  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  main 
land  of  Oreoce.  On  the  east  it  washed  the 
«aiow»  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  aepa- 
"^il**  ?**"  ^'^  ^^^^  o^  ^e  Saponio  gSf 
ISiirl^^^'J^P*^  **■  northern  side  were  a 
■yaU  portion  of  Basotia,  and  the  whole  length 

^  \**??  J  •n^  oa  the  south  it  had  Achaia  fSm 
^'WMWhia  to  the  promontory  of  Rhiam.  This 
P«nt  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  bay,  and  al- 
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Boi^  maathfig  the  opposite  promontory  of  AfF* 
tirrhitmi  on  the  side  of  Phods,  terminsted  the 
golf  on  the  west,  and  left  it  but  a  nairovr  psM- 
sage  for  its  waters  through  the  Sums  Patras  to 
the  Ionian  sea.  It  is  now  the  gmif  qf  Ijtpar^" 
to.1 

CoRiNTHUs.  ["  Placed  on  an  isthmus  whove 
it  commanded  the  Ionian  and  .figean  aeas,  and 
hdding,  as  it  wera,  the  keys  of  Peloponiiesaji, 
Corintn,  ftoax  the  pre-eminent  advantages  of  ixs 
situation,  was  already  the  seat  of  o^mlenoe  and 
the  arts,  while  the  rest  of  Gbeece  was  sank  in 
comparative  obscurity  and  barbarism.    It«  ori- 
gin 18,  of  course,  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  timo ; 
but  we  are  assared  that  it  already  exirtod,  ui>&r 
the  name  of  E^yre,  long  before  the  aiqge  nf 
Troy,  when  Sisyphus,  Bdleropbon,  and  other 
heroes  of  Grecian  mytholof^,   were  its  aove^ 
reigns.''    The  name  of  Connth  was  assnnM^ 
l^  this  city  before  the  expiration  of  the  mytho- 
logical era  of  Grecian  history ;  and  Corinthus^ 
Um  son  of  Jove,  was,  aoeoiding  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans^ the  author  of  their  name.    Daring  all  these 
ages  the  fiimily  of  Sis^rpbus  continual  in  |)oe- 
session  of  the  sovereignty,   which   was    only 
transferred  from  thom  when  the  return  of  the 
Heradids  estabhahed  a  new  popuhtiun  and 
new  masten  in  the  Peloponnesus.    After  five 
generations  the  Baocbtads}  obtained  the  supreme 
power,  which  they  kept  until  tlie  aholiaon  of 
rojralty  in  the  Connthian  state.    *'  The  Corin- 
thian district  vras  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Geranean  chain,  which  separated  it  from  Me- 
iris ;  on  the  west  it  waa  divided  from  Sicjonia 
the  little  river  Nemea ;  on  the  cast  it  border- 
on  Argolis,  the  common  limit  of  the  two  re- 
publioB,  bemg  the  chain  of  mount  Arachmeus." 
A  description  of  Coiinth  naturally  divides  itaelf 
into  that  of  the  dty  and  that  of  the  territory. 
The  isthmus,  the  harbours  on  the  Corinthian 
and  Saronie  gulfs,  and  the  Acrocorinthus,  are 
prindpal  objects  to  be  described  under  the 'se- 
cond hetd.    The  width  of  the  isthmus  in  the 
narrowest  part  is,  perhaps,  six  miles;  and  at 
this  pdnt  was  the  portage  for  the  tnuiMwrta- 
tion  of  vessels  from  one  sea  to  the  other.     Many 
e0brts  were  made  by  the  Ghreekst  and  alter' 
wards  by  the  Romans,  to  efiect  a  oommunication 
between  the  watera  of  the  M^n  and   the 
Adriatic,  l^  cutting  across  the  isthmus ;  and 
traces  still  remain  of  these  attempts,  and  of 
others  to  fortify  this  nsrrow  gate  of  l^  Penin- 
sula.    The  celebration  of  the  Isthmbn  games, 
which  were  foumled  in  honour  of  Neptune,  and 
continued  after  all  the  other  gymnasuo  crontests 
of  Greece  had  fallen  into  disuse,  iimerted  a  aa- 
credness  as  wdl  as  an  interest  to  this  peculiar 
spot;  and  here,  during  a  celebmtioo  of  thcee 
festivals,  die  independence  o(  Grocoe  was  pro- 
ohdmed  by  order  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome.    On  this  little  spot  stood  alao  the  thea- 
tre, the  marble  stadium,  and  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune.   The  ruins  of  these  and  other  buildings 
are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  :  *•  We  rode 
directly  towards  the  port  and  the  mountain,  and 
crossing  an  artifidal  causeway  over  a  foss,  we 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  rmns.     It  was  evi- 
dent we  had  disoovorod  the  real  site  of  the 
Isthmian  tewn,  with  the  ruins  of  ihe  temple  of 
Meptone,  the  stadium,  and  the  theatre,     'ik^iese, 
tofUiier  vrilh  waUs  and  other  indications  of 
a  town,  surround  the  port,  and  are^  for  the 
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put,  ■Hmt^rt  upon  its  aidei^  ^hfing  to- 
m^nim  the  «ea.     Pine  trees  aie  Mill  mwing  in 
a  Bae  near  the  temple  as  mentienedl^  Pama- 
DIM."    OatheCoiuitfaiaRgQlftbepartof  Co- 
fimh  was  LedMBQiiK  ftan  which  ue  trade  of 
the  Cocintkaaiia  was  <jbnied  on  with  weaCem 
Otasce-,  it  stood  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fWMn 
ihe  citj.  and,  at  a  distanoe  of  sbont  nine  miles, 
oo  the  Saxonk  ffolf,  thej  had  the  port  of  Oen- 
cbies,  fimn  which  the^r  flommnnicsled  with 
Amm  and  the  east      "The  Ataooofinthos/' 
aajra  Stiabo,  as  translated  by  Cramer,  "isa  loftv 
mowittiin,  ihe  perpendiciihur  heisht  of  which  u 
three  sls^  sjBd  a  half ;  but  by  ue  reffolar  road 
the  ascent  is  not  less  tftian  thirty  sta&i.    The 
aide  fiuinis  the  north,  in  which  diiection  stood 
the  dty,  is  the  steepest.     It  is  aitnated  in  the 
plain  Mow,  in  the  nmn  of  a  trapezos,  and  was 
aanoonded  with  walls  wherever  it  was  not  de- 
fisoderi  by  the  aoontaia.     Its  circuit  was  esti- 
■natrfl  at  fiirty  stadia.     Walls  had  been  con- 
atracled  np  the  ascent  as  far  as  it  was  practic- 
able ;  and  as  we  advanced,  we  could  easily  per- 
esive  tnses  of  this  spedes  of  building ;  so  that 
the  whole  dicuit  was  man  than  eighty-five  sta- 
dia.    Piaak  the  summit  are  seen  to  the  north 
tihe  lofty  peaks  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus  oover- 
ii  with  snow ;  below,  towards  the  west,  extends 
the  gulf  of  Ciissa ;  beyond,  ttre  the  Oneian 
faonntaiaa,  stretching  from  the  Scyionian  rocks 
io  Cithacon  and  Bosoria."     The  whole  slope  of 
this  ascent  was  diversified  with  temples  erected 
in  honour  of  different  deities ;  but  the  Acroco- 
riathtts  was  particttlarly  dediestcd  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Veous.     Acoordinely  her  shrine  ap- 
uuad  above  those  of  all  the  other  gods ;  and 
1000  beautifiil  females^  as  courtezans,  ofiiciated 
Mwe  the  akar  of  the  goddess  of  Love.    From 
these  rites^  which  they  freely  celebrated  for  hire 
in  honour  of  this  goddess,  a  copious  revenue 
was  seouad  to  the  city ;  but  as  foreigners  were 
principally  thoae  who  furnished  it,  there  arose 
the  proverb  •(  mivrif  ipif^  sis  Kiftv9o9  iarh  b 
wXtmtt  aUodii^  to  the  tax  there  levied  on  their 
aoperstitioa,    their  possions,  or   their  vanity. 
Whaa  the  sovereign  fx>wer  was  wrested  from 
the  bands  of  the  Corinthian  princes,  it  was 
tiansfencd  to  annual  magistrates,  called  Pry- 
tanes,  who  were  still  chosen  from  the  family  of 
the  Baechiadc    The  oligarchy  thus  estsblish- 
ad  by  this  fiMaaly  was  not  overtbrqwn  till  the 
year  B.  C.  &^  when  the  supreme  authority 
WW  osurped  by  Cypeelns,  the  son  of  Eetion. 
CypoeloB  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Periamler, 
caMsoted  for  his  cruelties  and  fi>r  his  patron- 
•mt  of  sdenoe  and  literature ;  the  tvrant  of  Co- 
finth,  and  one  <d  the  seven  whom  their  contom- 
poKaiies  and  posterity  have  rendered  illustrious 
m  the  sages  oCGreeee.     On  the  death  of  Peri- 
aadcr  Carinth  submitted  to  a  moderate  aristo- 
cnM^,  and  living  contentedly  under  a  well-regu- 
lataa  government,  enjoyed  a  repose  unknown  to 
thsoUier  states  of  Greece.    It  had,  however, 
the  misfoctuae  to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Cor- 
cyia,  ite  principal  colony,  and  must  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  Pelo- 
fM""**^"^  war,  i^  indeed,  any  other  cause  be 
sought  6r  than  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Spaita 
awT  Athens.    From  this  time  forth  Corinth 
shared  all  the  mislbrtanes  that  dissention  and 
irrisii  had  enCafled  upon  Athena  Thebes,  Ar- 
fos.  4be. :  Mid  Dm  Carin^uans,  6om  this  mo- 


ment.  appear  in  al^  the  contests  betweoi'  Athetll 
and  Sparta,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  this 
other ;  in  separate  wars  with  the  Lacedemoni^ 
ans,  and  leagoe«l  with  this  same  peojdii  aftei^ 
wards  a^nst  Epaminondas  and  the  Boaotians. 
At  Connth  Phuip  was  declsred  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  destined  to  act  against  the 
Persian  king ;  and  in  that  city  also  his  son  was 
elected  to  fiU  tlus  office,  no  leas  fiiOal  to  Oieciaii 
hbcrty  than  to  its  Persian  foes.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  lus  generals  distributed 
among  tiiemselves  his  usefesslv  acquired  poa* 
aeaaions,  Corinth  came  Into  the  power  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  till  we  find  It  united  by 
Aratua  to  the  Achaean  league.  On  the  final 
dispersion  of  that  famoua  confodeiacy,  the  last 
hope  of  the  Greeks  had  been  placed  on  the 
strength  of  this  place ;  but  it  was  not  proof 
against  Roman  perseverance,  or,  perhaps  we 
should  say  Roman  destiny,  and  was  taken  by 
the  consul  L.  Mumouus,  and  given  up  to  tlie 
avarice  or  rage  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  the  on- 
vile^  msrauders  of  the  earth.]  Toe  riches 
which  the  Romans  found  there  were  immense. 
During  the  conflagration,  all  the  metals  which 
were  in  the  city  melted  and  mixed  together,  and 
formed  that  valuable  composition  of  metsls 
which  has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Corinthium  JEa,  This,  however,  appears  im- 
probable, etipeciall^  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  artists  of  Cormth  made  a  mixture  of  copper 
with  small  quantities  of  ^old  and  silver,  and  so 
brilliant  waa  the  compoaition,  that  the  appella» 
tion  of  CoTttUhian  bran  afterwards  stamped  an 
extraordinary  value  on  {ueces  of  inferior  worth. 
[For  manv  years  Corinth  remained  as  the  deso- 
lation and  fury  of  war  had  reduced  it ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Cssar  it  was  colonized  by  hu  order,  and 
soon  began  to  present  something  of  its  former 
magnificence.  It  was  the  capital  of  Achaia 
when  St  Paul  introduced  there  thenewreli- 
don,  of  wluch  he  was  so  zealous  a  disciple. 
On  the  division  of  the  empire  Corinth  fell,  of 
course,  to  the  share  of  the  eastern  emperors; 
and  on  their  overthrow  by  the  Turks,  this  fo* 
mous  city  was  transferred,  aflcr  a  siege  not  aur- 
passed  by  any  that  it  underwent  m  andont 
timea,  into  the  hands  of  those  rude  conquerors. 
It  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  but  with  scarce- 
ly the  ruina  of  its  ancient  splendour.  .  A  sin^ 
temple,  itself  dismantled,  remains  to  mark  ttie 
site  of  one  of  the  most  luxurious  cities  of  an- 
tiquity, and  diatinguish  it  from  any  modem  vil- 
lage of  the  Turkish  empire.  Strab. — Pau9. 
AH.  4»  CoriiUh.-^Herod.^TTttic-^Cram.V— 
MarHal  9,  ep.  58.— Sueton.  Aug.  TO.—JWu.  46, 
c  38.— JJYor.  3,  c.  16.— OrW.  Met.  2,  v.  340.— 
OyroL  1,  ep.  17,  v.  36.— P/in.  34,  c  3.— StaJt. 
Theh.  7,  v.  106.— Pat«.  2,  c  1,  Ac— fi»ro6.  8, 
Ac— ^Sfomer.  B.  15.— Ofc.  Tuac,  4^  c.  14.  ^ 
Fcrr.  4,  c.  44.  dc  iV.  I>.  3. 

CoRioLL  and  Couolla,  a  town  of  Latium, 
on  the  holders  of  the  Volsci,  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  C.  Martins,  called  from  thence 
Coriolanus.    Plin,  3,  c  b.^Plut.—Ldv.  %  c. 

33. 

CoRONE,  [a  city  of  Messenia,  upon  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Coron.  This 
town,  which  was  first  called  Epea,  was  littiate 
upon  the  Sinus  Messeniacus,  sometimes  called 
from  it  Cbroneus.  When  the  Messeniansw^ 
for  a  time,  restored  to  their  oountxy  on  tlie  oo- 
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dine  of  the  Sptiten  aaUutrity,  the  nanw  of  Co- 
lone  was  bestowed  upon  this  place.] 

Coron£a,  I.  [atownof  BoBOtia,  between  the 
libethrius  mons  and  the  Copaic  lake.  This 
place  boasted  an  antiquity  that  mounted  to  the 
&bulous€«ii  of  the  first  kings  of  Thebes.  It  was 
o^n  the  scene  of  important  battles  that  more 
than  once  decided,  for  a  time,  the  fate  of  Bmotia. 
Hercj  in  the  first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war, 
Agesilaus  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  Athens, 
Thebe«,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  B.  C.  394.  In  its 
vicinity  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  the 
edifice  in  which  "  the  general  council  of  the 
BoBolian  states  assemble  till  dissolved  by  the 
Romans."  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  this  ancient  town  near  the  village  of  Koni- 
nies.  Pans.  BasoL  34.— T^iie.  1,  113— Aen. 
Hell.  4,  3,  8. II.  A  town  of  Peloponne- 
sus.  Another  of  Corinth— of  Cyprus— of 

Ambracia — of  Phtbiotis. 
Cqrsi,  a  people  of  Sardinia. 
CoRsiOA,  [an  island  of  the  Mare  In&rum,  on 
the  Ligurian  coast,  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
harbour  of  Genoa  and  seven  to  the  north  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  in  size  and  note  the  third  <^ 
the  Italian  seas.     The  children  of  Thespius  are 
considered  by  the   mythologists   to  have  first 
peopled  this  island;  and  Eustathius  refers  its 
discovery  to  the  accident  of  a  woman,  named 
Corsa  or  Corsica,  being  led  thither  in  pursqit 
of  a  bull  that  had  strayed  from  her  herus.    In 
this  obscoxity  the  antiquary  Heylyn  proposes 
to  refer  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  Corsi,  who, 
crossing  over  nom  Sardinia  at  an  early  period, 
established  themselves  in  this  smaller  and  less 
inviting  territory.     By  the  Greeks  Corsica  was 
called  C ymos ;  and  the  Grecian  settlement  was 
effected  by  the  Phoceans,  who,  about  the  3rear 
539  B.  C.  abandoned  their  homes  to  avoid  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  to  establish  themselves  and 
their  liberty  in  this  distant  spot   The  next  pos- 
sessors of  the  island  were  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  from  their  oecnpation  the  inhabitants  were 
0ontetimes    denominated    Phoenician    Cymus. 
When  subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  /brpaed  at  first, 
in  connexion  with  Sardinia,  the  government  of  a 
prsetor ;  but  was  afterwards  jt^ned  to  the  Roman 
patriaichate,  and  governed  by  the  prefect  of 
the  city.    The  fall  of  the  Roman  eroptre,  which 
witnessed  the  settlement  of  the  northern  barba- 
rians in  all  its  provinces,  left  Corsica  open  to 
their  depredations ;  and  the  Vandals  of  Africa 
took  powsfsrion  of  the  island,  now  a  second  time 
subject  to  ite  sway.    To  the  Vandal  rule  suc- 
ceeded that  of  the  Saracens;  and  the  middle 
ages  are  full  of  the  wars  which,  from  this  and 
the    neighbouring    islands,     they    carried    on 
Against  the  princes  of  Christendom.     The  prin- 
cipal Roman  colonies    established  here  were 
those  of  Mariana  and  Aleria,  the  first  by  Mbii- 
w  and  the  second  by  Sylla ;  but  though  in  these 
places  the  Roman  population  may  have  prepon- 
TrrSLTV?^"^^**"'  Asiatic  6reeksa  Jthe 

pie.  says  u  AnyiUe,  "were  Liffurian  •"  And 
Heylyn  remarks  that  thev  •»  •---i  o»  uf  '  *  " 
unliamed,  and  suoDo^tn^  "^^"'i^***'' 
other  natiina.'?  ^(^T^ra^  "!Slf  T'  ^^ 
ConsuR..  an  i^i  in  U^fC^I^^'J 

•««  ^./ortona,  a  dty  whose  dis^iff 


to  aotiqalty  appear  to  be  equalled  by  bw  dA«r 
towns  m  Italy,  and  which  to  this  day  retains  il» 
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name  unchanged.  Concerning  ite  origiii, 
learn  from  Dionysios  of  Hahcarnaasae,  who 
quotes  from  Helhmicus  of  Lesbos,  aa  avtlMir 
somewhat  anterior  to  Herodotus^  that  the  P^ 
lai^,  who  had  landed  at  Spina  on  the  Po,  sob- 
seqpently  advancied  into  tb^  interior  of  ItalTf 
aiM  oocnpied  Cortona,  which  they  fortified  f 
and  fVom  thence  formed  other  aettlementa  in 
Tynhenia.  On  this  account  it  is  that  we  find 
Cortona  styled  the  metropolis  of  that  province. 
Silius  Itahcos  calls  it  the  ciU  of  Corithua,  in 
conformity  with  Virgil,  who  frequently  allude* 
to  the  land  of  Corithus  as  the  countiy  of  Dnr- 
danus,  the  founder  of  Troy."] 

CoRUs,  a  river  of  Arabia,  foiling  into  the  Red 
Sea.    Herodot.  S,  c  9. 

CoRTBASSA,  a  city  of  Mysia. 
[CoRTcnm  Antrum.  **  About  two  honra^ 
journey  from  Delphi  is  the  celebrated  Corycian 
cave,  surpassing  in  extent  ererv  other  known 
cavern,  and  of  vrhich  to  is  not  possible  to  advance 
into  the  interior  without  a  torch.  The  roof,  from 
which  an  abundance  of  water  trickles,  is  ele- 
vated for  above  the  floor ;  and  vesttgea  of  die 
dripping  moisture  (i.  e.  stalactites)  are  to  be  seen 
attached  to  it  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
cave.  The  inhabitants  of  Parnassus  consider 
it  sacred  to  the  Corycian  nymphs  and  the  god- 
Pan."  Immediately  after  the  entrance,  the  cave 
expands  into  a  chamber  of  about  300  feet  knig 
by  perhaps  900  wide.  In  this  sacred  recessi,  en 
the  approach  of  the  Persians,  the  pe<^le  of  IM^ 
pbl  concealed  themselves.  Cram. — aer.  8,  36.] 
CoRYCus,  now  Curco,  a  place  in  CiUcia,  with 
a  cave,  and  a  grove  which  produced  excellent 
saffron.  Horat.  3,  Sal.  4,  v.  68L — lAican.  9,  v. 
809.— P«n.  5,  c  27.— Oic.  ad  ram,  1%  ep.  13. 
--Strab.  14. 

CoRTcna,  [a  spot  called  by  Strabo  CiMisva, 
now  cape  Carabuta^  a  point  of  land  in  the  island 
of  Crete,  from  which  it  was  usual  to  compote 
the  distances  to  the  several  ports  of  PelopMine- 
sus.     Piin.  4,  12.— Sfroft.  17.] 

CdRTPHASioM,  [a  promontory  of  Measenin,  on 
which  the  Athenians  under  Demostheneaereet- 
ed  the  fortress  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Pylos,  assumed  tiiat  name.] 
Pau».  4,  c.  36. 

■  Cos,  [now  Staneo,  and  by  corruption  Lanjo, 
An  island  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  entrance  of  & 
Ceramic  gulf.  It  was  one  of  the  cluster  called 
Sporades.  Before  the  name  of  Cos  was  as- 
signed to  this  island  it  had  been  adled  Meiope^ 
Caria,  and  Nymphea.  The  silks  that  were  mt- 
nufoctured  there  became  a  great  article  of  loxii* 
ry  at  Rome,  and  the  wine  of  Cos  vrss  a  fovonr- 
ite  beverage  with  the  richer  citizens.  Hippo- 
crates, the  fotfaer  of  medicine,  and  Apel1e&  the 
matchless  master  of  his  art,  were  nativee  ofCos.} 
CosA,  and  Cossa,  orC68.K,  a  maritime  town 

of  Etruria.     Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  168 Liv.  28.  c. 

11.— Cic.  9,  AU.  6.— Ow.  B.  C.  1,  c.  34. 

[CossjBT,  a  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  the  mountains  whichtinut 
Susiana  towards  the  west,  and  on  the  soutbem 
bocndanr  of  Media.  The  conquest  ef  thia  peo- 
ple by  Alexattdcr  was  the  work  of  40  daya.]^ 
CossEA,  a  part  of  Persia.  Diod.  17, 
CostRA,  a  barren  island  in  the  African  ^ 
aear&leBta.    Oo<cf .  J^M.  3)  v.  5^.    ^^.w, 
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^^ins,  ttdd  CoTTBi^  a  pfQUMiiloij  qf  Maori- 1 

CoTHOH,  a  amaH  uiand,  near  the  dtadel^of 
Ctsnhage,  wkh  a  convemant  bay,  whkh  eemd 
tfva^ockrjraid.  SerrMM  im  Virg,  JESft.  1,  ▼. 
431.— Died,  a 

Com  Ji  Alpbi.     Fid.  A/pet. 

Ca  AGua,  a  wood  j  moontaio  of  Cilicia,  pait  of 
mtmoX  TaunH,  eaared  to  ApoUo.  Ovid.  Met. 
S,  V.  645i— ifcrat  1,  Mf.  2L 

CrambOm,  a  town  of  L^rcou 

[Chans,  a  amall  Mlaxid  lo  the  Sinut  Laeooi- 
CBA.  la  thb  spot  the  Trojan  Paru  first  stopped 
vifth  Haten  to  €njoj  the  fndts  of  his  violated 
lUth.  It  ia  now  called  Moirath4niui,  and  is  ritu- 
aia  bvt  tfaaot  100  jards  from  the  shore.  Horn. 
iL3»442.] 

Cmamii,  [one  af  the  fi>ar  principal  towns  of 
the  island  or  CephaUenia.  Ita  ruine  manifest  its 
gicaft  antiqaiftj,  as  they  are  all  of  that  kind  call- 
ed Cvdftaan.  When  the  Messenians  were 
mxpeaed  mm  their  covmtiy  in  the  Peloponnesus 
an  tbe  reatomtion  of  Pyloa  to  their  Spartan  op- 
pwsaot^  the  city  of  Cranii  was  chosen  by  the 
Athaoiana  aa  a  proper  place  for  the  estabtish- 
nent  of  tboaa  onlortunate  exiies.] 

CajjcoN,  and  CalKNON,  a  town  of  Theasaly, 
an  the  bordera  of  Macedonia,  where  Antipater 
aai  Crateraa  d^frated  the  Athenians  after 
Afezandei'a  death.    £4v.  26,  c.  10, 1.  43^  c  64. 

Caatsb.  [Tbs  bay  between  the  Misenum  and 
floiaatiim  pimnontoriea,  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
fum,  now  the  OtUf  ^f  NapU*^  was  called,  in 
anliqiiity.  Crater,  Campanua,  and  Puteolanus 
Sinaa.  In  the  time  of  the  geographer  Strabo, 
the  coaat  waa  ao  thickly  lioM  between  the  pro- 
with  cities^  yillaa,  and  villages,  as  to 
e  appearance  of  an  nainterrupted 
aertrment,  or  rather  of  a  continoed  city.] 

CaATflie,  L  [a  river  which,  rising  in  Arcadia, 
ran  aesoaa  the  whole  width  of  Achaia,  and  emp- 
tiad  iato  the  Corinthia  Sinos,  at  the  town  of 

JE^ae,  nearly  oppoaita  the  Crissnan  bay. 

XL  Another,  now  Cratij  in  Lucania  and  the 
ooontiy  of  the  BrotiL  The  town  of  Thnrii 
alood  spoo  iu  banks;  and,  according  to  Swine- 
iMme,  rt  now  amndea  into  the  S^baris,  though 
■upuuewl  to  have  oischarged  itself  formerly  south 
oftaaft  river  into  the  Tarentine  ^f.  lu  waters 
weia  Vefiavad  to  whiten  the  hair  of  those  who 
bafthcd  in  them.  This  river  derived  its  name 
Ihmi  the  Crathk  in  Qreeoe.]  CMd.  Met,  14, 
▼.  3I5l— Pans.  7,  c  25.— P/»n.  31,  c.  2. 

CaiyigA.  [now  the  FoZco,]  a  small  river  of 
TuaeaBT,  Ailing  into  the  Tiber,  famous  for  the 
death  dr  tbe  3U0  Fabii,  who  were  kil'cd  there  in 
n  battk  against  the  Veientes,  A.  U.  C.  277. 
OrsdL  raH,  %  v.  205.— ^up.  2,  v.  155. 

CaoufTOK,  and  Crommton,  a  town  near 
Cannth,  where  Tbeseos  kiOed  a  sowof  unoom- 
■n  bigness.     Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  435. 

Cauixi,  and  Cbemka,  L  (a  place  at  which 
Ae  RooMns  cstabliahed  a  colony  in  Piaidia. 
The  fiiitafications  in  part  remain,  upon  an  ele- 
vated point,  now  Kebrinax.\ ^11.  A  commer- 

cialplaeeoothePdtiisMsotis.    £feroc2o<.4,  e.2. 

CanfdNA,  [a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gbiul,  below 
the  month  of  tba  A^na  upon  the  Po.  In  this 
places  and  at  Plaoentia,  the  Romans  first  esta- 
nabed  theuMatvan  beyond  the  limita  of  what 
thio  caDed  Italy  ptoper,  on  the  north;  and 
th^  azpoeted  to  hold  in  check 


the  munanaceahla  inhabitants  of  these  noslhem 
regiona  The  native  Gauls  were  only  succeed- 
ed in  this  important  poet  by  the  Romans  ana 
year  before  the  descent  of  Uannibal  upon  Italy. 
In  the  dvil  vrars  Cremona  espoused  the  cautte  of 
the  republicans ;  and  the  rapacity  of  the  sokliera 
of  Cnsar  Augustus  was  satisfied  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  aty.  After  a  period,  tbe  advan- 
tages of  its  situation  restored  to  Cremona  its  iro- 
Bortance  and  opulence;  but  the  wars  of  Vitel- 
us  and  Yeepaaian  a^n  reduced  it,  and,  aa 
Tacitus  observes,  "desUoyed  a  cokmy,  which,  for 
200  vcarsj  had  flourished  and  prospered.  Unin- 
jured by  foreign  attacks,  it  foil  a  victim  to  do- 
mestic war."  In  the  middle  ages  Cremona 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  republics  that  first  as- 
serted their  liberty  against  the  pretensicws  of  the 
German  emperors.]  lav,  21,  c.  56, — Tacit, 
Hist.  3,  c  4  and  19. 

CaesTONiA,  [a  district  af  Mypdonia  in 
Thrace,  in  which  the  Pelasn  are  said  to  have 
remained  after  their  gradnardisappearance  from 
Greece  and  the  boitforing  countries.  This  re- 
gion alone  was  reported  to  produce  Uons  in  Eu- 
rope ;  aitd  here  the  camels  of  Xenes  are  said  to 
hsA-e  been  attacked  by  those  animals.  T he  name 
of  the  principal  city  was  Creston  or  Crestone. 
Some  authors  write  for  Crcstonia,  Orosionia. 
It  is  now  Caradach.}    HerodU.  5,  c.  5. 

Cbkta,  Tan  islana  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
south  of  the  iUgean.  It  "forms  an  irregu- 
lar parallelogram,  of  which  the  western  nde 
faces  Sicily,  while  the  eastern  faces  towards 
Egypt }  on  the  north  it  b  washed  by  the  Mare 
Creticum ;  and  on  tbe  sooth  by  the  Libyen  sea, 
which  intervenes  between  tbe  island  and  the  op- 
posite coaat  of  Cyrene.'*  ^  Vartoos  esti  mates 
nave  been  made  of  the  circQmfprcnc<«  of  this 
odelnrated  island  p  Piiny  reports  it  at  370  inilcs 
in  length  from  east  to  west ;  while  in  breadth  it 
nowhere  exceeds  50.  He  gives  a  circumfer- 
ence of  about  539  miles.  It  u  impoA<iblo  to  fix 
the  etymology  of  its  namc^  but  most  authori 
concur  inastfigning  it  to  Crea,  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  accounts  of  mythology.  Many,  however, 
derive  it  *'  by  a  synoope  or  abbreviation  from  the 
Curetes,  the  first  inbabitants  thereof,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Telchines,  were  priests  of  Cy- 
beie,  tbe  principal  goddeae  of  this  land.''  Tilt 
the  era  of  Mino3,  Crete  was  sopposed  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  occupied  vy  a  barbarous 
race,  called  by  Homer,  Eteocretes ;  confounded 
by  many  theorists  with  the  Curetes,  the  Dactyli, 
and  Telchines,  concerning  whose  origin  and  cha- 
iBCter  even  jx)etry  and  mythology  have  not  in- 
vented a  continuous  account  The  age  of  Mi* 
nos,  or  father,  perhaps,  the  agoa  of  the  two 
uionarchs  who  ruled  in  Crete  under  that  name, 
is  most  probably  to  be  considered  as  the  epoch 
of  the  first  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  island, 
where  it  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  improve- 
ment of  Greece  in  all  the  arts  of  life  and  {govern- 
ment The  Dorhins  early  establidhea  them- 
selves in  Crete ;  and  it  b  quite  possible,  that 
when  Ljcurgus  is  said  to  have  introduced  tbe 
laws  of  Minos  into  Laoonia,  it  was  only  meant 
at  first  that  he  introduced  ftom  Crete,  and  from 
other  settlements,  tbe  institutions  of  the  Dorians. 
Aft«r  the  Trojan  war,  the  principal  cities  of 
Crete  constituted  themselves  repubhcs,  and  were 
generally  governed  aocording  to  tbe  principl<ii 
which  they  had  ptored  under  the  mors  ancienl 
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fliateof  thing!.    *<  The  diief  maffiftntei,  called 
CoMiiLweie  ten  in  number,  and  elected  annu- 
ally.   The  Geiontea  constituted  the  council  of 
the  nation,  and  weie  selected  fironi  those  who 
were  thought  worthy  of  holding  the  office  of 
Cosmus."    But  though  the  Cretan  are  sopposed 
to  have  answered  as  a  model  for  the  Spartan 
laws,  there  was  this  material  diiferenoe  in  their 
constitution,  that  while  every  regulation  of  the 
T«aoed»monian  lawgiver  had  in  view  the  pre- 
servation and  dijjnity  of  an  aristocracy,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  institutions,  called  those  of  Minos, 
was  essentially  democratic.    The  isUind  of  Crete 
underwent  fewer  political  vicissitudes  than  the 
other  states  of  Greece.    It  did  not,  indeed,  fall 
under  the  Roman  dominion  till  after  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  and  Ibnned,  when  conquered,  a  part 
of  the  govenment  of  the  proconsul  of  Cyrenaica. 
The  name  of  Hecatorapolis,  which  Homer  be- 
stows on  it,  was  derived,  as  the  won!  imports, 
firom  a  hundred  cities  contained  in  it,  of  which 
fi>rty  were  stiM  remaining  in  the  time  of  Ptole- 
my.   Gnossns  was  the  capital,  and  the  early 
court  of  the  kings.    Scarcely  any  part  of  Greece 
was  more  the  subieot  of  poetry  than  this  island, 
"the  mistress  of  the  sea;^  and  the  name  of 
mount  Ida,  which  rose  to  a  great  elevation  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  recalls  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  the  senealogy  of  the  gods.    The  natives 
of  Crete,  however,  enjoyed  but  a  bad  reputation 
with  the  other  Greeks  ;  and  the  Kmvwa  Kaxtwa 
was  made  as  often  to  Inohide  with  the  Cilidans 
and  Cappadocians,  the  people  of  Crete  as  the 
dtixens  of  the  voluptuous  Corinth.     Candia  is 
now  the  name  of  this  island.]    Horat,  1,  od.  36, 
▼.  10,  epod.  9.— Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  444.  EpUt. 
10,  V.  106.— Fa/.  Max.  7,  c  S.-^Strab.  10.— 
Lwan.  3,  v.  184.—  VLj'g.  jEn.  3,  v.  104.— J^/o, 
9^  c.  7.— PZm.  4.  c  19.— Cram. 

[Crbticum  MiKfi,  that  part  of  the^Mediter- 
fanean  which  intervened  between  the  island  of 
Crete  and  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.    Cram.] 

CREoai,  or  Crevsis,  Fa  port  of  Bosotia,  the 
harbour  of  Thespie,  on  the  conBnes  of  the  Me- 
garean  territory.  Its  position  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  that  oi  lAoadoalro.     Cram.] 

Ceimisa,  a  promontory,  river,  and  town,  on 
the  eairtem  coast  of  the  Brutian  territory,  now 
called  iwrpectively  Cajto  delP  Alice,  riumeni- 
eo,  and  CSrd.  The  ctty  of  Crimisa  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Philoctetes,  after  the  siese 
qf  Tioy.  At  a  much  later  period  Crimisa  k 
'cS^HZ^^^^^  »to  »•»•  to  Paternum. 

Crissa,  [atownofPhods,  near  Parnassus, 
above  Cirrha.  It  was  especially  fiunous  for  the 
celebiatum  of  the  Pythian  games  in  its  plain. 
The  malpractioes  of  the  Crissfeans  induced  the 
Amphjc^pns  to  destroy  their  town  in  the  Cris- 
JB»nor  Baocd  war.  Sir  W.  GeU  points  out 
^tS^  2'T^.?^  *"  "^  chuichi  situated 
»,  4lo.-'/»at*t.— PAoc  37.1 

rSm2     n^^  l^  ™  9*"*®  fro™  the  town  of 

Strabo  m^^^^^^^t"^  Phodans. 

thiacus  SmjTukJ^  /?-*^7M*  ^*»n»- 
Cnm.^Strat.  ^J^.  i^\^  of  Salona. 
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[Criu-Mbt^pow  Promontorium,  now  Cap£ 
Crio,  the  south-western  extremity  of  Ciete,  18& 
miles  distant  ftom  Phycus.  a  promontory  of  Cy- 
renaica.    Oram. Or  the  Ram's  Fetsbead, 

a  promontory  running  far  into  the  Euxine,  wfaicfa 
terminates  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  It  is  now 
called  by  the  Turks  JTaract^-dotirvii,  or  the 
Black  Nose.     jyAnviUe.] 

[Chocius  Campos,  an  extensive  plain  in 
Thessaly,  watered  bv  the  Amphrysus;  doubt- 
less the  tract  to  which  Apolbntus  gives  the  ap- 
r [dilation  of  Atharaantius.  Cram.'-Argon.  3, 
13.J 

Crocodilopolis,  [a  name  of  Arsfaioe,  near 
lake  Mosris.     Vid.  Aninoe.] 

CROMMYOi*7-[a  place  in  the  Saronlc jpilf  in 
Corinthia,  from  whose  capiul  it  was  130  sUdia 
distant  It  was  near  the  Megarean  frontier, 
auft  was  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  a  wild  boar 
destroyed  l^  Theseus.     Cram. — Pint.] 

[Cromni,  and  Cromi,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
which  save  name  to  the  district  CiTHnites.  A 
plac9  ofstrengtb,  according  to  Xenophon.  Now 
probably  Crano.     Cram.— Bell.  7,  4,  21.] 

[Cronius  Mons,  or  the  hill  of  Saturn,  a 
mount  of  Elis,  on  the  summit  of  which,  priests, 
called  Basils,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every 
year  at  the  vernal  equinox.     Cram.] 

CnoTO,  ["now  Crotone,  on  the  Kttle  river 
^sarus,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
powerful  stites  of  Magna  Grsxia.  Its  founda- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Myscellus,  an  Achsaan  lead- 
er soon  after  Sybaris  had  bei«  oobnizBd  by  a 
party  of  the  same  nation,  which  was  about  715 
A.  6.  According  to  some  traditiona,  however, 
the  origin  o(  Croto  was  much  more  ancient,  sod 
it  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  hero  Cro- 
ton.  The  reddence  of  Pythagoras  and  bis 
most  distinguished  followers  in  this  citv,  toge- 
ther  with  the  overthrow  of  Sybaris  whicn  it  ac- 
complished, the  exploits  of  Milo  and  seveial 
other  Crotoniat  vtotors  in  the  Olympic  games, 
contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  raise  its  fame. 
Its  climate  also  was  proverbially  excellent.  This 
town  was  also  celet^ated  for  its  school  of  medi- 
dne,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Democedcs,  who 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  bdn^  the  first 
physician  in  Greece."  From  the  time  of  the 
triumph  over  Sybaris,  Croto  began  to  languisb, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  love  of  luxviy 
exhibitecf  by  its  inhabitants.  "  As  a  proof  of 
the  remarkable  chan^  which  took  place  in  the 
warlike  spirit  of  this  people,  it  b  aaid  that,  on 
thdr  bdne  subsequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Locrians,  an  army  of  130,000  Crotoni- 
at»  were  routed  by  10,000  of  the  enemy  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Sagras.  Dionysius  the  EHder 
gainetl  possession  of  the  town,  which  he  did  «ot 
long  retain.  When  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy, 
Croto  was  still  a  considerable  dty,  extei)diog  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  aJTd  its  walls  erobrsdng 
a  drcumferenoe  of  12  miles.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  its  war  with  that  king  proved  so 
ruinous  to  its  {Nposperity,  that  above  one  half  its 
extent  became  deserted.*'  After  tbe  battle  of 
CannflB  it  surrendered  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  withdraw  to  Lo* 
cri.  Oomer.— 51fra6.  S.—Diod.  Sie.  4,  94.— 
Herod.  3,  131.— I^e.  94,  3.) 

Crustumerium,  or  Crustumiuii,  [a  oofony  of 
Alba,  Ntuated  near  the  Tiber  above  Piden«.  Ita 
antiquity  is  atterted  by  Yiigil  and  SilitMltalioviL 
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Ftwi  ikm  <sty,  the  ridg*  of  which  mons  Sacer 

iBnaedft  part,  appeals  to  hxte  been  called  Cras- 

tunim  Coliea;  smoe  Yano,  tpeaking  of  the  ae- 

■■iin  of  the  Roman  People  to  that  hill,  terms 

Ik  rtfTfarin  Craatamina.    The  tribe  called  Crua- 

tanina  evklently  owed  tta  name  to  this  citj.    Ita 

■le  k  now  probably  occupied  by  Mdre^iano 

Veeckio,    Cram,— Dion.  Hal.  2^  53.— Z*«i>.  1, 

»;  43,34.] 

CaDaTfntroe,  [a  river  of  Umbria,  flowing  from 
tba  Appeninea  into  the  Adriatic,  between  Ari- 
■iaiam  and  Piaaartun.     It  ia  now  Conca.] 

[Crtpta,  a  passage  through  mount  Pansily- 
poft.     Vtd.  Pannlffpu9.] 

CrafSNe,  [or  Ctxmbnb,  a  town  of  Theaaalj 
btlanging  to  the  ancient  Dolopiana.  It  ia  aaid 
Id  have  been  ceded  bj  Pafteoa,  the  father  of 
AchUka,  to  Phoenix,  probably  the  Cymine  of 
livT.  The  name  or  Ctemene  is  still  attached 
to  the  Mie.     Cram,^Apall.  Argon.  I,  67.1 

CTBKOe,  fa  port  on  the  sooth  dde  of  the  Cher- 
aoocaos  Taorica.] 

CrnnpBON,  [a  city  on  the  Tigris,  not  &r 
firom  Sekucia,  built  by  the  Parthian  monarchs 
with  the  riew  of  depopulating  Babylon.  It  was 
neaiiy  apposite  the  ancient  aife  of  Coche.  It 
waa  fiat  built  by  Vaidanea,  and  afterwards 
ImaBtified  and  vndkd  by  Pacoroa,  who  made  it 
a  royal  lesidenee.  It  waa  aaveial  timea  assaolt- 
<d  if  the  Roman  emperors,  generally  without 
seeeeas;  and,  amongst othen^  by  Julian  the  apos- 
iBla,  who  perished  there.  There  is  no  doubt 
ttat  Ctoaiphon  was  erected  npon  the  raina  of  a 
Ilia  more  andeat  dty,  Calnehf  in  the  land  of 
Shnar,  (  Oen.  10^  10.)  The  sites  of  Coche  and 
Cteiiphon  are  now  called  ol-MMlam,  or  the  Two 
Ciliea ;  and  in  ttus  last  the  ruina  of  an  andant 
edifice  are  called  Thkt-Kemnit  or  the  Throne  of 
Assreea.  D'Anvitte. — Heyl.  Co8m.—Ro9en- 
mmUer,] 

[Cocoaaa,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  in  the 
■Bth  eoitoin  part  of  the  nrovinoe,  now  Coesoti. 
It  waa  aihiated  in  one  of  the  gorges  of  mount 
Tanma,  and  ia  celebrated  aa  the  gloomy  place  of 
aodie  «/  St  John  Chnraoetom.    rPAnvUU.] 

CuuAMOj  a  town  of  the  Allobrogea  in  Gaul, 
eafled  aAerwarda  Grattanopotis,  ana  now  Chre- 

iUp.     de.ep. 

CvMA,  CuMC.  [and  Cyme,  I.  the  most  pow- 

'  ~  of  the  JEU>Bc  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
aitnatfd  on  a  bay  called  Cunueus  Sinus, 
mad  Is  DOW  Nemourt.  This  dty  was  the  birth- 
pfaee  of  Epborus,  and  the  residence  of  the  Si- 
fayfla  Coniana,  to  be  diatinguisbed  from  the  Si- 
Mb  CnoHBa  of  Cumie  hi  Italy.  I>Anviile.— 
BtyL  Cbvm.}— — II.  [Another  city  of  the  aame 
in  Campania,  situated  on  a  rocky  hill 
by  the  sea,  near  the  peninsula  which 
in  the  Misentim  Promontorium,  and 
from  the  Axirnian  and  Lucrine  lakes. 
'*Il  to  gensvaliy  agreed  that  Cume  waa  found- 
ed at  a  wry  euiy  period  W  aome  Greeka  of  Eu- 
beaa,  under  the  ooodnct  or  Hippoclea  of  Cumn 
and  Me^asthenes  of  Chalda.  The  Latin  poets, 
iwith  Virgil  at  their  bead,  all  diaiinguiah  Cume 
liy  the  tide  of  the  Euboic  dty.  The  period  at 
'wlnekCunuB  waa  founded  is  stated  in  tne  Chro- 
itoloey  of  Eusebina  to  have  been  about  1050 
A.  C7  that  ii^  a  few  ftm  before  the  great  mi- 
—^^  of  the  kniana  into  Asia  MiiM>r."    In 


WBlhyearof  Rome  the  Cumttans  oompel- 
M^SbMctw*  wbo  soaghltoeatiailishtbem- 


sehres  in  the  south,  to  abandon  the  siege  of  tiiof 
dty ;  and  twenty  yeara  later,  Ariatooemua,  the 
Cunuean  loader,  defeated  and  slew  Arunsi  the 
son  of  the  Etruscan  Porsenna.  Shortly  after, 
Aristodemua  usurped  the  chief  command  in  his 
native  dty,  and  neld  it  15  yeara  till  deposed 
and  slain.  Tarquinius  Superbus  died  at  Come 
A.  U.  C.  959.  "  Here  was  the  eavem  of  the 
Sibyl,  or  the  temple  of  Apollo :  it  oonaisted  of 
one  vast  chamber,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock ; 
but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  aege 
which  the  fortress  of  Corns,  then  in  the  poa- 
aeaaion  of  the  Goths,  maintained  against  Nar- 
ses;  that  general,  by  undermining  the  cavemu 
caused  the  dtadel  to  sink  into  the  hoUow,  and 
thus  involved  the  whole  in  one  common  rain. 
The  ruins  of  CmnB  still  bear  tha  andent  name, 
and  are  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  dty 
was  built."  Cram.Strah.  5,  ^43.— F»r^.  Mn. 
6i  2, 42.— Zitv. 2, 21, 34;  4, 44;  8, 14;  23,31, 37.J 

[CoMANUs  Sinus,  a  name  of  the  Bay  qfS^- 
plea^  otherwise  called  Crater  and  Putcdanus 
Sinus.] 

CuNAXA,  a  place  of  Assyria,  500  sta^  from 
Babylon,  fomous  for  a  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween Artazerzea  and  his  brother  Cyrus  the 
younger,  B.  C.  401.  [Afnemon  probably  coco- 
piea  tbe  sito  of  the  ancient  place,  "  immediatoly 
preceding  a  canal  of  communication  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  This  canal  is  what, 
in  the  march  of  Julian,  ia  called  Maoepracta, 
after  the  Syriac  Mai{fankin,  denoting  a  deriva- 
tion by  the  means  of  a  canal"  J^Anville.}-^ 
Plut.  in  Artax. — Ctt»ia». 

CuNEUs,  ["the  wedge,"  a  name  given  to  tbe 
aouth-westem  extremity  of  Lusitania.  It  is 
now  AlgarvCy  from  Garb,  the  Arabic  for  'Srest," 
D'AnviiU.l 

[CUPRA  MARITiMA,  I.  S  tOWn  of  PfeeOUm  09 

the  coast ;  according  to  Stiabo^  an  estaUiahment 
of  the  Etruscana,  who  worshipped  Juno  nnder 
the  name  of  Cupra.^— II.  MontIni,  another 
town  of  Picenuio^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ^sis, 
called  Montana  nom  its  situation  in  the  moao- 
tains.     Cram.J 

Cures,  [a  city  of  the  SaUnea,  on  the  Via  Sa- 
laria,  "celebrated  as  having  communicated  the 
name  of  Gluint;c8  to^  the  Romana,  and  distin* 

faished  also  as  having  given  bhrth  to  Num* 
'ompilius.  Antiquaries  are  divided  as  to  the 
site  occupied  by  the  andent  Cores.  CInveriue 
places  it  at  Veteovio  di  Sabina^  abuut  %  mitev 
from  Rome.  The  opinion  of  Holstenius  ought, 
however,  to  be  preferred ;  he  fixes  it  at  Onrete^ 
a  little  town  wuh  a  river  of  the  aame  naino.** 
Cram.—Slrab.  5, 228.— Vbrr.^^n.  6, 8U ;  a 
637.] 

CuRfeTEs.     F»d.  JElolia^  and  P*rt  III. 

CoRferis,  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  Being 
the  residence  of  the  Curetes.  Otid,  Met.  8,  v. 
136. 

CuRii.     Vid.  Part  IL 

CuRUs,  [a  promontory  which  divides  the 
southern  shore  of  Cyprus  into  two  parts.  It  is 
now  culled  Onvata^  or  della  Gatte.  l/AnviUe.] 

CcRioaOLiTjE,  [a  people  of  Armories,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  tho  territory  of  the  Ambibari 
and  Rhedoncs;  on  the  south  by  that  of  the  Va- 
neti ;  on  the  west  by  that  of  the  Osismii  and 
Leroovioes;  on  the  north  by  the  ocean.  Their 
district  is  now  the  Dipartement-de^CaieB-du- 
N&rd.  Lem.l— C».  BeU.  G.  9,  0;34,  L8,c  U. 
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CcRiuu,  «  ftofwii  ot  Cypnif,  [probably  now 
i*Uarpia.    I^AnvaU,} 

Cut  ILIA,  [an  aboriginal  town  in  the  Sa- 
bine territorr,  to  the  east  of  Reate,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tlie  VeliniM.  "  It  was  celebrated  for  ita 
lake,  mowJPoxzoRatiffnano,  and  the  floating  ial- 
and  on  its  aurfaoe.  Thb  lake  was  farther  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appelUtioa  of  Umbilicus  or 
«enlie  of  Itiuj.  Cutilis  is  noticed  by  Stnbo 
for  its  mineral  waters,  which  were  accounted 
■alotary  for  many  disorders :  they  failed,  how- 
ever, in  their  croct  upon  Vespasian,  who  died 
here."  CVam.~Z>um.  Hal.  1,  14;  2,  49.— 
Plin.  2,  %.—  Varr.  apPlin.  3,  12.] 

CtInbjc,  now  the  Pawmare,  two  rugged  isl- 
ands at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  sea,  about 
90  stadia  fVom  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Boa- 
pbonuL  One  of  them  is  on  the  side  of  Asia, 
and  the  other  on  the  European  coast ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  there  is  only  a  space  of  9D  fur^ 
lonf^  between  them.  The  waves  of  the  sea, 
which  continually  break  against  them  with  a 
^iiolent  noise,  fiU  the  air  with  a  darkening  foam, 
and  render  the  pasaaffe  extromeI:|f  dangerous. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  these  islands  float- 
ed, and  even  sometioMs  uniied  to  crush  vessels 
into  pieces  when  they  pasied  through  the  straita 
This  tradition  arose  from  tbtur  appearing,  like 
•U  other  objects,  to  draw  nearer  when  naviga- 
tors approached  them.  They  were  somotioios 
called  aympU^ades  and  PlaneUe.  Theit  true 
fftuation  and  lorm  was  first  expioied  and  ascer- 
tained by  the  Aigonaots.  Plin,  6,  c.  13l— £?c- 
fVdot,  4.  c  SS.—ApoUon.  2,  v.  317  and  6()0.— 
Ijgcoph,  1885.— Sra*.  1  and  3.— Afete,  2,  c  7. 
n-Orirf.  7Vi»r.  1,  d.  9,  v.  3^4. 

OtclXdss,  a  name  given  to  certain  islands 
of  the  JEgenn  sea  that  surround  Delos  as  with 
n  circle;  whence  the  name  (jcwcXtt,  c»rcti/«#.) 
£**  Strabo  writes  that  the  Cyclades  were  at  first 
oily  twelve  ia  number,  but  w<»rc  afterwards  in- 
ciMsed  to  £tU)en.  These,  as  wc  learn  from  Ar- 
tamidorus,  were  Ceos,  Cvllinos,  Seripboo,  Me- 
Iqs,  Sipbnos,  Ciniolos,  ^repesinthoa,  Olearos, 
PuoBf  riazos,  Sjrros,  Myconos,  Ten*is,  Andres, 
nnd  Glyaros;  which  lastJ  however,  Stralio  him- 
self was  deorous  of  ozclQ<rnig,  from  its  being  a 
taen  lock,  as  also  Prepeiiuituos  and  Olearos." 
Tbeia,  Anaphe,  and  Astypaiei  are  bv  some 
Aittgned  to  the  Cydadcs,  by  others  to  tho  Spo- 
ss^iea.  '*It  auiears  from  the  Greek  lustnrians, 
that  the  Cyoades  were  first  inhabited  by  the 
PhoNiiclans,  Carians,  and  Leteges,  whose  ra- 
iBtieal  habits  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
^ties  on  the  continent,  till  they  were  conquered 
and  finally  extirpated  by  Minos.  Those  islands 
were  sabaequently  occupied  for  a<  short  time  by 
Polycrates.  tyrant  of  Samoa,  and  the  Persians; 
hut  after  tne  batUe  of  Mycale  they  became  de- 
pendent on  Athens.**  Cram.Shrab.  10. — 
PUn,  4,  12.—  Tkucyd,  I,  4,  and  94— Berodo^. 
1,  171 ;  6,  Saj 

Ctdhus,  a  nver  of  Gilicia,  near  Tarsus,  where 
Alexander  bathed  when  covered  with  sweat. 
The  consequences  proved  almost  fatsl  to  the 
monarch.  [The  Cydnua  rose  in  mount  Tau- 
rus, and  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  bebw  Tar- 
ana,  forming  by  its  expansion  the  port  of  that 
city.  According  to  Paul  Lucas,  the  Cydnua  is 
now  called  Ate^k^fa  or  Sinduo»!  at  loast  he 
thns  styles  the  river  on  the  banks  of  which  he 
ftfM  t£e  ruins  of  Tarsus.    Faociolati  givaa  the 
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modem  name  as  Cartmi,    J^AnvUh, — Ckm^, 
sard.] — Curt.  3,  9.  4. — Juetin.  11,  c.  8. 

Cydonia,  ['*one  of  the  most  ancient  and  iaft* 
portant  cities  of  Crete,  probably  founded  by  tb» 
Cydones  of  Homer,  whom  Strabo  considered  an 
indigenous.  But  Herodotns  aacribes  ita  otmi 
to  a  party  of  Samiana,  who,  bavins  been  exuiBd 
by  Polycrates,  settled  in  Crete  when  thej  had 
expelled  the  Zacyuthians.  Sixyearaafterwardsi 
the  Samians  were  conquered  in  a  naval  eogsg»> 
ment  by  the  iEginets  and  Cretans,  and  le&oed 
to  captivity :  the  town  then  probably  reverted  to 
its  ancient  possessors,  the  Uydoniane.  In  the 
Pcloitonnesian  war  we  find  it  enjpged  in  hoala- 
lities  with  the  Gortyniana,  who  where  assisted  b^ 
an  Athenian  squadron.  At  a  later  period  ift. 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Gnossiana.  Dio- 
dorus  reports  that  Pbaliecus,  the  Phocian  geno- 
ral,  after  the  termination  of  the  Sacred  war,  at- 
tacked Cydonia,  and  was  killed,  with  most  id 
bis  troops,  during  the  siege.  The  ruins  of  this 
andcnt  city  arc  to  be  seen  on  the  nteof  ./eraini** 
Cram.—Herodot.  3,  59.— T^ucyd.  2,  Q^.—Iav. 
37,  60.] 

Cyll&xr,  I.  ["the  loftiest  and  most  celebrated 
mountain  of  A  rcadia,  which  riaes  between  Stym- 
phaJus  and  Phcneus,  on  the  borders  of  Achaia. 
It  was  said  to  take  its  name  from  Cyllen,  tlM 
son  of  Elatuf,  and  was,  accordinc  to  the  poets^ 
the  birth-place  of  Mercury,  to  whom  a  temple 
was  dedicated  on  the  aummit.  The  perpim- 
dicular  height  of  this  mountain  was  earimaied 
by  some  ancient  geographeis  at  20  stadia,  br 
others  at  15.  The  modern  name  is  Zyria,  A. 
neighbouring  mountain  was  called  Chelydanea, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Mercurv  hnving  found 
there  tlie  tortoise  ahell  from  whicn  he  oonstract^ 

ed  tho  lyre."    Cram.-^PauM.'—Sh-ab.B. II. 

Tlio  haven  of  Elii^  was  situated  J90  stadia  from 
that  town,  and  to  the  west  of  Cape  Araxus* 
Pausanias,  who  agroea  with  Strabo  m  regard  to 
the  above  distance,  is  not,  however,  correct  in  af^, 
firming  that  Cyllcne  looked  towank  Sicily  :  for 
in  that  case  it  must  have  stood  on  the  western, 
instead  of  the  northern,  coast  of  CUis;  wheiVMa 
all  accounts  concur  in  fixing  its  site  tieiween  tlio 
two  promontories  of  Aruxas  and  Chelonatas^  on 
the  shore  feeing  the  north.  Pausanias,  per- 
haps, only  meant  thnt  this  was  the  usual  pnce 
of  embarkoiion  for  those  who  sailed  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  Sicily  and  Italy.  He  also  infoxnia 
us,  that  at  an  eariy  period  Cy  Ikne  was  the  empo- 
rium to  which  the  Arcadians  conveyed  the  gooda 
which  they  disposed  of  to  the  merchants  of  i£gt- 
na ;  and  elsewhere  statea  thai  its  name  waa  de- 
rived from  an  Arcadian  chiefl  Dionysina  Pe- 
riegetos  indeed  affirms  that  it  waa  the  port  from 
which  the  Pelasgi  sailed  on  their  expedttiona 
into  Italy.  The  ruins  of  Cyllene  have^nenl- 
Iv  been  looked  upon  as  corresponding  with  sobm 
slight  remains  of  antiquity  viaible  at  Ckiarettxa, 
once  a  flourishing  town  under  the  dominatioD  of 
the  Venetiana,  to  the  south-east  of  cape  Tor" 
net.  But  the  distance  between  thia  plaoe  an4 
PcUaiopoli  at  Elis,  does  not  agree  with  that  as- 
signed by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  being  oonsK 
derably  more  than  120  stadia  according  to  the 
best  modem  maps.  Cram, — Strab,&^ — Pau*,, 
EL  2,  96.  Arc,  b.—Dion,  Per.  347.] 

Cyma,  or  Cymc     Vid,  Cwomb^ 

Ctnatba,    [a  town  of  Arcadia,   sttaata^ 
among  the  motwlaiiuk    It  had  been  united  t^ 
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Utf  AdUBan  league,  but  wa«  betrayed  to  the 
£toliana  in  the  Socaal  war,  andtheinhabitaiita 
iMttttcred  wtUkoot  distinction.    **  Poly  Mas  ob- 
■tfves  that  tlie  cahunity  which  thus  overwhelm- 
«d  the  Cyimthians  waa  conoiderfd  aa  a  just 
fmuthmcBt  for  their  depraved  and  immoral 
condoet,  their  city  forming  a  striking  exception 
te  the  eatimalile  character  of  the  Arca^oa  in 
gteoeral,  who  were  eirtremed  a  pious,  humane, 
and  looable  peo^.     Poly  bias  aoooants  for  this 
nonl  phenomenon  from  the  neglect  into  which 
mosie  had  Men  among  the  Cynasihiane.     The 
hirtoiian  adds,  that  such  was  the  abhorrence 
nodneed  in  Arcadia  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Cynasthtana,  that,  after  a  great  massacre  which 
took  place  among  them,  many  of  the  towns  re- 
(Vised  to  admk  Uieir  dcpnlies,  and  tlie  Manti- 
neana,  who  allowed  them  a  passage  through 
their  city,  thought  it  necessary  to  peribna  lus- 
tnd  rites  and  ex|Hatory  sacriGccs  in  every  part 
of  their  territory.  ^  Near  the  town  was  a  foun- 
tain named  Alyssns,  from  the  nature  of  its  wa- 
ters, which  were    aaici  to  cure  hydrophobia. 
Cyn^ha  is  aapposed  to  have  stood  near  the 
modem  town  of  Calabryta.''*     Crttm.\ 

CrstEMti  and  Cynbtje,  a  nation  of  the  re- 
motest shores  of  Europe,  towards  the  ocean. 
BerodoL  2,  c.  33. 

Ctnosakoes,  [a  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Ath- 
ens.    Vid.  Athents.] 

CTxoacspHAT.jE,  I.  [hills  of  Thessaly,  fiirming 
■art  of  the  range  that  separated  the  ^ains  of 
Ktraalia  from  that  of  Lansso.  These  lulls  were 
the  memorable  scene  of  two  celebrated  confiicts. 
Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Phers,  was  defeated 
htn  by  Pclopidas,  the  Tbehan  general,  who  lost 
his  tiib  in  the  engagement.  And  here  Philip 
of  MaccdoD  was  defeated  by  T.  Cluinctias  Fla- 
nintafl.  GUHe».—Cram,Srab,  9,  Ul.^Ldv. 
33,  6. U.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tlu»pi»,  taken  by  the  Spartans 
previmis  to  the  batUe  of  Leuctra.     Cram.] 

CriiOBCEPHjiLi,  a  people  in  Indb,  who  have 
the  heads  of  dogs  according  to  certain  traditions. 
jP&a.  7,  2L 

Ctktbos,  a  mountain  of  Deloe,  now  Cinthia. 
Apollo  was  sumamod  CytUlUua,  and  Diana 
CfrUhia^  as  they  were  bom  on  the  moiutain, 
which  WM  aaeied  to  them.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  36. 
— Orid.  6.  Met.  v.  304.  F\t9t.  3,  v.  346. 

[CTinrmiA,  a  district  lying  between  Argolis 
«nd  Laeonii^  on  the  ArgoISeua  Sinus.  "  Its  in- 
habftawts  were  an  ancient  race,  accounted  indi- 
by  Herodotus,  but  bdonging  probably  to 
Ldeges  or  the  Pelasgi."  The  possession  of 
I  diatncteaesed  continual  hostilities  between 
the  SpartuM  and  Argives.  Thvrea  was  the 
fiiii  jpal  town  of  ^naria.  Vid.  Thyrea. 
Crmn^—^Uerodot.  8,  73.  J 

Ctni»^  [**  At  a  dutence  of  ninety  stadia  from 
I^aphBQSi  and  opporfte  to  (Edensus^  a  town  of 
EnioopaL  wm  Cynos,  the  prindueil  maritime  city 
of  Cbe  Ommtaan  LoorL  Accordnw  to  ancient  tra- 
,  n  had  long  been  the  residenteof  Deuca- 
mnd  Pyrrfaa;  thi^  prinoess  vras  even  said  to 
^  a  been  interred  there.**  This  dtr  was  taken 
by  Attahia,  king  of  Pergamna,  in  the  Macedo- 
aaaa  war.    Cram.-^8tre^.  9,  495.^Lie.  SB, 

Cmm,  [an  Muid  in  the  eastern  oonier  of 
^0  Meditemnean  set,  aooth  of  Cilfcia,  ttam 
llWMtqpflniM  by  tto  AnloA  CfBdoi, 


and  west  of  Syria,  from  which,  according  id 
Pliny,  it  was  severed  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 
No  place  in  antiquity  vras  known  br  a  greatef 
number  of  names  than  this  island,  many  of 
them  of  a  1ms  disputed  origin  than  that  by 
which  it  was  moat  generally  lnown|  and  which 
pitjvailed  over  all  the  rest     The  opinion  adopt* 
ed  by  D' Anville  is  generally  received,  and  leavea 
the  etymology  as  open  to  useless  discussion  aa 
before.     "  It  ia  thought  that  its  mmes  of  copper 
caused  it  to  be  called  fiiprov,  or  rather  that  tnis 
metal  owes  the  name  which  distinguishea  it  to 
that  of  the  island.    Its  other  names  are  Chw  IV- 
corded  and  accounted  for  by  the  old  antiquary 
and  chorcwrapher,  Heyltn.    Cyprus,  **  called  at 
first  Cethmia,  from  Ketim,  the  son  of  Javan, 
who  first  {Wanted  it ;  3.  Cerastis,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  promontories,  thrusting  Hke  horse  into 
the  sea ;  3.  Amathusia ;  4.  Paphia ;  5.  Sala- 
mina,  from  its  principal  towna  ;  6.  Macaria, 
from  its  fruitfulness  and  Ulicities;  7.  Asperia, 
from  the  roughness  of  the  soil ;  8.  CkilUnia,  frooa 
the  frequency  of  hills  and  mountains ;  9.  iEro- 
sa,  from  the  mines  of  brass  which  abound  therel- 
in ;  and,  finally,  all  those  fbrgottcn  or  laid  by,  it 
settled  at  lust  m  the  name  pf  Cyprus.    Nor  is  it 
more  strange  that  Cyprus  should  be  ad  called  by 
tke  Grecians  from  its  abundance  of  cypieca 
trc«s,  anciently  and  originally  peculiar  to  tlua 
islatui,  than  that  the  same  (JteckB  should  give 
imto  tho   neighbouring   island    the   naee  of 
Rhodc^  from  its  great  plenty  of  roaea^*'    The 
Phocnidans  early  established  themselves  in  Cy- 
pms,  the  Greek  settlement  boing  effected  lat^, 
and  not  before  the  termination  of  the  Trojan 
war.     A  separate  government  was  generally 
established  in  each  of  the  populous  cities^  but 
the  larger  eastern  empires  early  exereisea  the 
power  of  ultimiite  sovereignty  over  the  wbofor 
The   Persians  organized   nme   principalitiie. 
From  tlieir  hands  h  passed  into  those  of  Alez<» 
ander,  and  tho  contest  of  )us  successors  setUed 
it  on  Ptolemy,  and  united  it  to  the  Alexandrian 
kingdom  of  Egypt    In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  An- 
Ictes  the  Romans  possessed  thcmsclvea  of  this 
island,  and  in  their  power  it  remained  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  unwieldy  emphre.    During  the 
crusades,  the  king  of  England,  Richard  Uosor 
de  Lion,  reduced  it,  first  to  the  obedience  of  tb» 
knights  templars,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  La< 
signan,  the  titular  monarch  of  Jerusalem.  This 
event  occurred  about  the  year  1191,  and,  until 
1570,  it  remained  an  independent  state  with 
some  interval  of  subjection  to  Venice.    About 
that  year,  however,  it  was  rodnoed  by  the  Turks, 
and  has  continued  in  their  possession  to  tho  pre- 
sent day.     The  anricnt  towns  ol  note  wereoa- 
lamis,  the  principal ;  Citium,  the  birth-place  of 
Zeuo ;  Amathus,  sacred  to  Venus ;  Papbos,  !>. 
dra,  now  Nicosia,  the  present  capital,  in  the 
centra  of  the  isle ;  Idalium,  the  groves  of  which 
are  celebrated  in  poetry : 

'    '    */otum  grcmio  dea  ioUU  in  altot 
Idaiue  lueo9 :  ubi  molUi  amarictu  ilium 
I^loribit»etdulciad9piran»eompie^:iihU'umbra,t 

"The  ancienta,"  says  MaHe-Bnm,  ** extol 
the  fertOity  of  this  island ;  the  modems  entertain 
nearly  the  same  opimon  of  it  The  most  valua- 
ble production  at  present  is  cotton ;  we  alsosend 
tUtner  for  twpenttne,  buikfing  ttoiber,  orange 
tBd2M«iofa](  Cyprus  wine.    The  inh^hitaiila 
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pt  Cypnu  vn  a  Am  nee  o(  men ;  the  women, 
hv  tbe  vivaciw  of  theif  large  eyes,  seem  to  Je- 
cutre  bow  fiuthful  they  are  mil  to  the  worship  of 
Venui.  This  istanu  anciently  had  perhaps  a 
htilKon  of  inhabitanu ;  it  has  now  only  83,000." 
The  riven  of  Cypms  were  all  iocoosiderable 
streams,  frequently  dry  during  the  warmer 
months.  The  principal,  however,  Were  the  Ly- 
to%  add  the  LapUhus,  running  from  mount 
Olympus,  now  Santa  CVoce,  the  highest  moun- 
tain or  the  island  of  which  it  occupies  almost  the 
centre.]  It  has  been  celebrated  ior  giving  birth 
to  Venus,  surnamed  Cypris,  who  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  ana  to  whose  service  many 
places  and  temples  were  consecrated.  Its  length, 
•ccoidiinf  to  Strabo,  is  1400  stadia.  There  were 
three  celebrated  temples  there,  two  sacred  to 
Venus  and  the  other  to  Jupiter.  Sbrab.  15. — 
Ptoi.  5,  c.  14.— /Tlor.  3,  c.  9.— Ju^«n,  18,  c  5. 
■^PUn,  12,  c  34,  L  33,  c  5,  L  36,  c.  36.— J/cte, 
S^c  7. 

CTBfiNAici,  a  part  of  Africa,  north  of  Libya 
Inferior,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Marmarica,  and 
on  the  west  by  Africa  Propria,  the  Carthaginian 
territory.  The  name  of  Cyrcnaica  is  derived 
from  its  principal  city  Cyrene ;  thotigh  Pliny 
and  some  others  call  it  Pentapolis,  from  its  five 
cities  of  Cyrene,  Ptolemais,  Barce,  Darnis,  and 
Berenice.    Gillies,  in  his  history  of  Greece,  has 

r  en  a  brief  outline  of  the  first  Ureek  settlement 
this  part  of  Africa,  till  their  arrival  the  habi- 
tation of  a  savage  race,  if  inhabited  at  all  "  The 
African  Greelu  were  a  colony  of  Tbera,  the 
most  southern  island  of  the  iEgean,  ood  itself  a 
colony  of  the  Lacedsmonians.  During  the  heroic 
hffM^  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  precise  era,  the 
adventurous  islanders  settled  in  that  part  of  the 
Sinus  S  vrticus  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
.principal  citv  Cyrone,  and  which  is  now  lost  in 
the  doMrt  of  Barco.  Dcsceodcd  from  the  Lace- 
.'damonians,  the  Cyrcnean*  natumlly  prrserved 
the  regal  form  of  government.  Under  Battus, 
the  third  prince  of  that  name,  their  territory  was 
well  cultivated,  and  their  cities  populous  and 
fiourishlng.  Six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era  they  receiv^  a  considerable  accession  of  po- 
pulation from  the  mother  country.  Emboldened 
-by  this  reinforcement,  Uiey  attacked  the  neigh- 
liouring  Libyans  and  seized  on  their  possessions. 
The  injured  craved  assistance  from  Apries,  king 
of  Egypt  A  confederacy  was  thus  formed,  in 
<m]er  to  repress  the  incursions  and  to  chastise 
the  audacity  of  the  European  invaders.  B  ut  the 
valour  and  discipline  or  the  Greeks  alvniys  tri- 
umphed over  the  numbers  and  ferodty  of  Africa : 
aer  did  Cyrene  become  tributary  to  Egypt  till 
Egypt  itself  had  been  subdued  by  a  Grecian 
king,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharoahs  and  of 
Sesostria  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pto- 
lemies." In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cvre- 
naioa  was  incorporated,  together  with  the  island 
of  Crete,  into  one  province,  but  they  were  after- 
wards separated,  and  Cyrenaica  constituted  a 
province  apart  A  fit  conclusion  to  thn  brief 
review  of  its  ancient  state  vrill  be  found  in  the 
ekeleh  of  its  present  condition  by  Malte-Brun. 
"The  country  of  Bavca  is  the  first  tluitoomes  in 
our  way  on  leavinj;  Egypt  Some  call  it  a  de- 
eert,  and  the  interior  country  merits  that  name ; 
others  call  it  a  kiourdom,  an  appellation  founded 
on  the  eiifltence  of  thb  country  as  the  indepen- 
ikoi  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  governed  by  a  branch 
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of  the  Ptolemies.  The  co^rt  of  Barai,  oi» 
filmed  for  its  threefold  crops,  is  now  very  ill 
cultivated;  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert 
allow  no  rest  to  the  inhabitants,  or  security  to 
their  labours.  The  sovereignty  is  divided  be- 
tween two  Beys,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Denu, 
a  town  surrounded  with  gardens  and  watered  fay 
refreshing  rivulets :  his  subjects  may  amount  to 
30,000  tents  or  frtmilies.  The  other  lives  at 
Bengasi,  a  town  of  10,000  houses^  with  a  toleia- 
ble  harbour,  in  a  fertile  territory.  The  Bey  of 
Tripoli  appMnts  these  governors.  Among  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  Cyrene,  the  fimpid  spiiiu 
still  flows  from  which  the  city  had  its  name.  A 
tribe  of  Arabs  pitches  its  tents  amidst  its  sadly 
mutilated  statues  and  falling  cobnnadea.  Tolo> 
meta,  or  the  ancient  Ptofemais,  the  port  of  Bar- 
ca,  preserves  its  ancient  walls.  This  coast  seems 
to  hold  out  an  inritation  to  European  colonies. 
It  seems  to  be  the  property  of  no  govenunentor 
people.  A  colony  estabUsl^  here  would  re- 
discover those  beautiful  places  which  the  an- 
cients surnamed  the  hills  of  the  Graces  and  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides.**  D'AnviUe,  corrobo- 
rated by  modem  travelleri,  informs  us  that  the 
cities  m>m  which  the  Cyrenaica  received  the 
name  Pentapolis  are  still  extant  in  TWometo, 
Barca^  Deme^  and  Bemte  or  Bengasi  ;  while 
Teuchiira,  which  under  the  Ptolemies  was  Arsi- 
noe,  "  is  found  in  its  primitive  denomination  on 
the  same  shore.*'    Mela^  1,  B,— Herod.  4^  19.] 

Cyrene,  [the  capital  of  Cyrenaica.  Ptolemy 
places  it  eleven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  ten  from 
ApoUonia,  which  served  as  its  port,  on  the  boi^ 
ders  of  Marmarica.  The  Cyreneans  became 
"  so  expert,"  says  Heylin,  "  in  the  mana^meat 
of  the  chariot,  that  they  could  drive  it  in  a 
round  or  circle,  and  alwi^s  keep  their  ivImwIs 
in  the  self-same  track."  Cyrene  was  the  birth- 
place of  Eratosthenes,  of  Callimachus,  "  and  of 
that  Joseph  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  cany 
our  Saviour's  crcMs."  Vid.  Part  III.]  Hero- 
dot,  3  and  4.— Pau*.  10,  c  13.— iSfraft.  17.— 
Mela,  1,  c.  a—Pltn.  5*  c.  b.—  TacU.  AAn.3,  c 
70. 

CvRAHKSTiCA,  [a  distria  of  S^ria,  so  termed 
from  Cyrrbus,  its  chief  town,  which  was  aitvai- 
ed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  lUMth  of  Beria, 
and  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of  CSorv*. 

Ctrrhus.  [Thucydides  (3,  100,)  caUe  this 
a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  near  Fella,  men- 
tioned in  Ptolemy's  list  of  Emathian  towns  un- 
der the  name  of  Cyrius.  Palao  Ckuiro^  about 
sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Pelki,  is  very  liktiy 
the  site  of  ancient  Cyrrhus.  This  city  pvoba* 
bly  gave  name  to  the  Syrian  city.     Oram. J 

Ctropolis,  [a  city  built  by  Cyriu^  was  aitaai- 
ed  on  the  river  laxartes  in  Sogdiana.  D'An- 
viUe calls  it  Cyretchata.  It  was,  according  to- 
Strabo,  the  last  city  in  the  north  of  the  Peiw^ 
eoipire.     Chatusard.] 

Ctrus,  [a  large  river  of  Iberia,  which,  xiatng 
in  the  mountains  en  the  frontier  of  Armenia, 
pufBues^  for  some  time,  a  north-easterly  oouiae. 
At  length,  after  traversing  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent oTlberia,  and  forming  part  of  the  bonnda- 
rv  between  that  country  and  Albania,  H  die- 
charges  itself  into  the  Caspian  sea  by-  tvco 
mouUis.  The  modem  name  of  this  river  ia 
Kur.    J^AnviUe,] 
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itni  lUieoD,  odebfffttad  ■•  beingdie  birth-place 
«fMedett;  lieooe  the  tenn  Cytttis  applied  to  her 
Ij  Properthia»   and  Cytaa  Teira  for  Cokhia. 
VaL  FUc.} 

CrraftRjk,    now    CerUro^   [an  idand  of  the 
Heditenanean,  iyiiw  etf  the  aoathom  ooaat  of 
I«c«iia,  about  5  mitoe  from  the  promontory  of 
M^a^    It  wma  once  oaJled  Porphyria,  either 
irom  the  purple  fiah  foimd  on  ita  ahofea,  or  the 
marUa  in  which  it  abounded.    Oythere,  how- 
ever, ia  aa  old  aa  the  time  of  Homer.     Thia  bl- 
and waa  fOTemed  by  an  annual  matnatrate,  call- 
ed Cytherodioe%  appointed-by  the  Spartana,  on 
whon  it  waa  dependant.     Otfi  unporUnoe 
waa  attached  to  the  poaaeasion  of  thia  ialand,  aa 
it  affioided  to  the  Lacedsmoniana  aafe  harlioura 
fer  their  fleeta,  and  to  an  enemy  great  facilitiea 
in  proaectAing  a  war  againat  Laconia  ;  ao  mooh 
ao,  that  Chikm,  the  Lacedemonian  aage,  declar- 
ed it  wonld  be  weU  for  SuarU  if  that  ialand 
were  aonk  in  the  deep.    Afcoiwarcumatancoa 
proved  Cbeae  apprehenaions  not  unfounded ;  Ni- 
daa,  with  an  Athenian  force,  aetsed  upon  thia 
plaee  in  the  Peloponneaian  war,  and  greatly  an- 
noyed the  8panana»  *^by  landing  on  the  coaat, 
ravaging  the  country,  and  cutting  off  detttch- 
manta."     The  ialand  waa  reatored  to  the  Imce- 
iBOMMuana  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolia,  but 
waa  again  taken  by  Conon  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Sputan  fleet  off  Cnidoa.    Hither  Venua  ia 
aaid  to  have  been  wafted  in  asea-ahell,  after  her 
ft  Wed  birth  fiom  the  ocean;  whence  her  aur- 
name  Cythetea.    There  waa  a  temple  aaonad  to 
Vaona  tJfanaa  in  thia  place,  the  moat  ancient 
dedicated  to  bar  by  the  Qreeka.    In  thia  temple 
the  goddaaa  waa  repreaeoted  in  complete  ar- 
Boor.     Ita  nindpal  town  waa  Cylhera,  aituat- 
ed  oppoaite  Malaa,  about  ten  atadia  from  the 
eaa,  which  had  a  harbour  called  Scandea.    PaiL- 
•ax.'—l^aeon.  33.    Pfaoenictta  ia  another  harbour 
ef  thia  island,  pn^bly  the  modem  Antemono 
at  Sam,  NiehBlo.    Plataniatua,  ita  chief  promon- 
*Oi]S  ia  now  Cope  Spati,    Cram. — Hieyl.  CoBin. 
— Od^  1,  80.— IfercKi.  7,  285.— T-liuc.  4,  53 
and  56;  5,  \Q.-^DuhL  Sic.  15,  442.J 

CrmKua,  [oneof  the  Cycladea,  lymg  between 
Ceoa  and  Sendboa,  now  called  Thermia.  Here 
Ihn  ptetander  Aero  ia  aaid  ftrat  to  have  made  hb 
It  WW  ooloniiad  by  the  Diyopea ; 
tba  naaw  Dryoda  applied  to  the  i ' 


Oaak— flbroel.  8,  4fe.  J 

CrraiBiTM,  one  of  the  four  citiea  whidi  gave 
the  name   DeirapolU  to  Dmia.    Strab.  9.— 

T^nte,  1,  107. 

CrroBOa,  [a  town  and  mountain  of  Paphla- 
gooia,  aitnated  weat  of  the  promontory  of  Ca- 
!■■!■■  SttaboaayaitwaaacoloinroftheMi- 
leaiana  and  the  port  of  Sinope.  It  vraa  built 
bf  CytanM)  aon  of  Fhryxua.  The  mountain 
aboaDdad  in  boxvrood  of  a  peculiar  quality.  The 
■Mtdem  name  ia  Kndrm  or  KUros.  Mekt,  1, 
IB.'-StTmk.  11.— FSiy.  Geor,  3, 347.] 

Ctsicui^  [a  town  of  Myna,  aitnated  on  an 
Uaiiilof  theaame  name  in  the  Propontia,  coo- 
■eeled  to  the  main  land  by  two  bridsea  built  by 
Alsiander.  Thia  d^  waa  foundedby  a  colony 
^  MiMana,  and  aoon  loae  to  auch  aplendoor 
aato  beat^  by  Florua  the  <"  Rome  of  Aaia.'' 
It  waa  adorned  with  many  aplendid  edifieefl^ 
emong  which  waa  a  magnificent  temple,  "the 
fiOeta  whereof  being  4  cnhita  thick  and  50  ou- 
tea  hi^  wan  Mfih  c£  esn  entire  irtone  only ; 
PabtI— L 


I  the  whole  &brio  All  of  poKahad  maibla,  evtiy 
atone  joined  unto  tkie  other  with  aline  of  gold.?' 
Beyl,  CWm.  The  whole  Peloponneaian  fleet 
waa  captured  off  thia  place  1^  Alcibtadea  A» 
C.  4U.  Mithridatea  laid  aiege  to  thia  dty,  and 
though  he  *'  lost  before  it,  Ir^  aword)  peatueooO) 
and  famine^  no  fower  than  30,000  men,  did  not 
aucoaed  in  faia  attempts"  In  later  timea  thk  aty 
waa  the  metropoUa  of.  the  province  of  Hellea- 
pont  The  channel  between  the  ialand  and  the 
main  hmd  haa  become  blocked  up  with  the  rub* 
biah,  and  the  dty  itaelf  vraa  flnaHy  deatraved  by 
an  earthquake.  Cyzksua  ia  the  name  atUl  ap* 
plied  to  the  ruina,  which,  in  the  wonk  of  Hey- 
lyn,  are  daily  made  more  ruinoua  by  thaatonea 
and  marbleabdng  trann>orted  to  &>natantlno^ 
pie.  The  inbaUtanta  or  thia  dty  gave  haa  to 
two  proverba  of  different  charactetB:  from  their 
effeminacy  and  timidity  aroae  Tindura  Cifz»^ 
nica  f  and  from  the  beauty  of  their  ooina,  k»^ 
mvM  0Tmrtip9f.  Heyl,  Coim, — I^AnpiUe,}  It 
haa  two  excellent  harbour^  called  Panornnia 
and  Chytua.    Flor,  3,  5.— P/in.  &  ZSL-^Diod, 
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Da£,  and  DaBjb,  [a  Sqrthian  people,  dwelliog 
aouth  of  the  Ochoa  m  Hyrcania.  rConadic  in 
their  character,  the  Dabs,  under  variona  namea, 
encroached  upon  the  tenitoriea  of  the  neighbour^ 
ing  nationa,  and  aometimea  apread  themaelvea  to 
a  sreat  diatanco  from  their  proper  aettlemmta. 
The  prtndpal  branchea  were  the  Xanti,  the 
Pisauri,  and  the  Pami  or  Apamt  The  beat  au- 
tkumtiea  confine  thia  peode  within  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ochua,  though  Arrian  plaoea  them  on 
the  laxartea,  which  he  took  for  the  Tanaie* 
Their  country  ia  now  the  Dahetian.] 

Dagia,  (the  extenaive  country  reaching  from 
the  Euxine  aea,  on  the  north  of  that  part  of  the 
Danube  which  waa  called  later,  to  the  Tibiscua, 
and  having  on  ita  northern  line  Sarmatia  (Po- 
land)  and  the  unexplored  rcgiona  of  the  barba- 
riana,  waa  inhabitea  by  a  people  called  Oete 
and  Daci,  of  Scythian  origin.  The  former  name 
prevailed,  for  the  moat  part,  among  the  Greeka, 
and  the  latter  among  the  Romana  During  the 
yeara  of  the  rapoblic^  and  for  aooie  time  after  the 
eatabliahment  of  the  emoire,  their  territory,  ae- 
paiated  by  the  Danube  Rom  that  which  had  ao- 
KiMwledged  the  Roman  aupremacy,  oflSued  little 
attiactioo  to  the  imperial  or  oonaular  leaden ; 
and  the  Danube,  while  it  bounded  the  Roman 
amlntioD  on  the  north,  aeemecl  to  offer  a  barrier 
beyond  which  thia  formidable  name  ahouM  in- 
iptre  no  terror.  In  the  reign  of  Tnyan,  their 
barbariam,  and  the  ignorance  of  their  conntiy 
which  prevaUed  among  the  dvilized  peopleof 
Italy,  no  longer  availed  them,  and  attempta  were 
made  upon  tbdr  territory  by  the  arma  of  the 
empire.  This  reign  includea  the  hiator^,  there- 
fore, of  the  principal  war  with  the  Daciana  t  of 
the  obetinate  leeistanoe  offered  by  their  kin^ 
Deoebalua  to  the  attache  of  the  emperor}  of  hia 
aul^ngat&on ;  and  of  the  reduction  of  Dacaa  to 
ike  oonifition  of  a  province.  In  theae  wan  vav 
erected  that  fiirooua  bridge  over  the  Danube 
near  the  town  of  Zemea,  which  the  jeakNMqr 
or  the  fear  of  the  aucceaaor  of  Trejan  deatroy- 
ed,  and  the  ruina  of  which  have  exdted  the  ad- 
muation  of  the  modema.    After  thia  conquer 
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(be  termor  DacutMiuinedkigiealestUfitade} 
•nd  Iht  ^nity  of  the  ooaqneror  was  pleMtd  to 
fix  hi*  name  toa  proTince  that  carried  the  lunita 
of  hie  empire  beyond  the  leaeaxthea  of  authen- 
tic geoffraphy.  The  ooloniea  then  planted  hy 
order  of  this  aapiring  prince  are  sappoaed,  hy 
mingling  with  tne  former  inhafaitanta,  lo  nave 

S Derated  that  peculiar  dialect  called  Daoo-La- 
k,  of  whidi  aomelraoea  remain  in  the  idiom  of 
the  WallaohianB.  If  theconeoeatofthiscomi- 
try  added  aplendour  to  the  Roman  name^  the 
maintenance  of  its  borders  againat  the  barba- 
riana,  who,  in  theae  daya  began  to  encroach  on 
the  limita  of  the  empire,  waa  fiHind  to  be,  on 
the  oontrarr,  at  the  aame  time  oaeleRa  and  im- 
poet»ib)o,  the  moderatbn  of  Aurelian  conaa- 
quently  induced  him  to  forego  the  empty  advan- 
tage of  a  nominal  extent  of  territory,  over 
which  he  could  not  axeroiae  an  actual  govern- 
ment ;  and  removing  the  population  of  Dada^in 
a  great  meaaore,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  l)m- 
nube.  he  gave  hiaown  name  to  that  part  of  Mcaaia 
which  lay  eaatward  from  the  Margua,  and  to- 
warda  the  borders  of  Scythia  Minor,  calling  it 
Dada  AurelianL  Of  thia  province,  the  ipKrt 
that  bordered  on  the  river  was  called  Dacia  Ri- 
pensis,  while  that  which  confined  upon  Mace- 
«bnia  received  the  name  of  Dardania.  In  ita 
greateat  extent  Dacia  comprehended  the  modem 
countriea  of  Hungary  east  of  the  Teiaa,  Tran- 
aylvania,  with  the  Bannat,  Wallacfaia,  and  Mol- 
davia ;  ita  capital  being  Sazmizegethuaa,  the  re- 
aidenoe  of  king  DcccmIus.  On  the  reduction 
of  the  province  by  Trajan,  this  city  asaumed 
his  name  in  that  of  Ulpia  Trajana.  The  west- 
cm  part  of  Dada  was  inhabited  by  a  di^rent 
race  of  men,  who,  cominff  from  Sannatia,  fixed 
themselves  between  the  Roman  province  of  Da- 
da  on  one  side  of  the  Danube,  and  Pannonia 
■on  the  other.  These  vrere  the  Jazvgea  Meta- 
naata}.  Anrelian*s  Dacia  induded  chiefly  a 
part  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  The  people  in- 
nabitinff  this  region  were  called  Oete  ana  Dad, 

generally  oonsictered,  having  been  difierent  only 
1  their  geographical  situation,  in  the  country 
which  they  ^h  inhabited,  and  having  one  lan- 
guage and  aimilar  customs,  &c.  But  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  the  Greta  were  the 
earlier  poaaesiors  of  the  land,  and  that  the  Dad 
aubsequently  eatabUahed  themaehrea  in  tt,  tnd 
obtained  there  greatly  the  ascenduicy.  They 
were,  most  probu>ly,  of  Scythian  origin,  differ- 
ing in  the  aettlement  and  migration  in  regard  to 
tim&  and  both  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by 
the  GothiL  a  still  later  people  from  the  common 
Scythian  hive.  Tba  namea  Geta  and  Davus, 
Bupoosed  to  be  the  same  as  Dacus,  conferred  in 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  comedies  upon  the  ser- 
vants and  sUves,  may  servo  to  ahew  how  eariy 
the  Dad  and  Gets  were  known  in  Greece  ana 
Rome,  and  in  what  eatimation  the  character  of 
the«e  barbarians  was  held.] 

Djbdala,  [a  mountain  and  city  of  LycaA, 
where  Dedalos  was  buried,  according  to  Plw 

J  Dalmatia,  [one  of  the  provinces  into  whioh 
luyria  was  subdivided.    On  the  west  it  waa  se- 

S anted  from  Libumia  by  the  Titius ;  the  Soar- 
UB  range  of  mountains  eonfinod  it  on  the  eaat ; 
on  the  north  were  the  Bebii  montes;  ai^  on  the 
south  die  waters  ef  the  Adriatic  aea.  "  The 
country,  in  the  time  of  the  Rootens,  wis  ftill  of 
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woods,  and  Iboae  woods  of  robbers,  who  tfMV 

thence  iasucd  out  to  make  spoil  and  booty^ 

DatmaUs  mb  •yltU  agvM^  indc  cd  latroeinia 

promftiaaimi.    By  the  advantage  of  theae  woodv 

they  mtescepCed  and  dlsromfited  Gabiniua,  onr 

of  Casar's    eaplains,  maiehii^  throagh    tlia 

eoontiY  with  KlOO  horao  and  15  cerapanaea  of 

foot    Btt  theae  vrooda  bdng  destroyed,  th^ 

b^gan  to  exerciae  themadvea  at  aea,  in  whico 

their  large  aea-ooasta  and  oomroodtons  haven* 

aerved  exceedingly."    In  tlMs  new  occupatioo 

the  inhabitanta  retained  the  natural  fi^odtj  of 

their  character,  and  iheir  maritime  tranaectxMis 

were  for  the  moat  Dart  piracies,  for  which  they 

weie  soon  engag«]  in  a  war  vrith  the  Romans. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Roman  power  waa 

extfluaded  over  all  the  country  of  Dalmatia.  The 

principal  towna  of  thb  province  were  Sakna, 

the  Uith-plaee  of  Diocletian,  and  the  place  af 

hia  retifement  after  he  had  laid  down  the  P^W 

Narona,  Epidaurua,  Lissos^  and  Soodra.    Thia 

country  haa  retained  its  ancient  name,  thooch 

sometimes  it  b  written  Delmatia,  and  very  fi^ 

tie  alteration  haa  been  made  in  ita  bonndarks.} 

Sirab,  T-^Ptol,  ».— Ciei.  BelL  av,  8,  9.— 

DAMABcfiNA,  a  part  of  Syria  near  mofmt  Li- 
banua,  [ao  called  fiom  Damascus,  its  prindpal 
dty.} 

Damascus,  [a  city  of  Syria  in  PhsBnida  of 
Libanus,  to  the  east  of  ^on,  "dtuate  in  a 
Iilain  environed  vrith  hills  and  watered  by  the 
river  Chryaoiriioaa."  The  first  hiatoarical  ao* 
counta  of  this  place  are  found  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  where  its  princes  are  mentioned  aa 
havinff  formed  an  alliaace  with  Hadadsser  kinc 
of  Zdah,  againat  the  Jewish  conqueror  Davi£. 
The  supreme  anthori^  in  Damascus  was  soma 
time  afterwards  usurped  by  a  aoliUer  of  Hadada- 
aer's  army,  from  which  time  this  dty  became 
the  capital  and  royal  seat  of  Syria.  When 
Syria  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependiencj 
on  the  Ass^rrian  empire,  il  lost,  of  coarse^  ila 
great  pre-eminence,  and  passed  successively  mto 
the  power  of  the  Persians,  of  Alezsnder,  and  of 
the  suooessora  of  that  unrestrained  libertine  eC 
ambition.  Under  the  Roman  govemment  the 
dty  of  Antioch  attshied  the  supremacy,  and 
Damascus  ceaaed  to  be  the  prindpal  among  the 
capilala  of  Syria.  The  ftiuowiiiig  account  ia 
from  Heylin,  the  old  corographer  and  aniioaa- 
rian,  whoae  work,  though  vrritten  almost  900 
years  ago,  and  ^uito  hetSn  the  rise  of  the  mo- 
dem art  of  criticism,  is  replete  with  the  most 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  ancients 
and  the  countriea  of  antiquity.  "  Damasciu^  a 
place  so  surfeiting  of  detighto,  ao  girt  about  witfa 
odoriferous  gardens,  that  Mahomet  woold  never 
be  porsnad^  (as  himself  vras  used  to  say)  t» 
come  unto  it,  lest,  bdng  mvished  with  ite  inestt« 
mable  pleasures,  he  should  foigct  the  bosinsaB 
he  was  ssnt  about,  and  maketMre  hia  paradises 
But  one  of  his  successors,  having  no  auch  acre- 
ples^  removed  the  rml  seat  anto  it,  where  it 
continued  till  the  buiMing  of  Bagdat,  a  hundred 

Cars  afterwards.  The  chief  building  in  it,  in 
ter  timei^  till  destroyed  by  the  Tartui^  was  a 
stroog  castle,  deemed  impr^nable^  and  not 
without  ^fficulty  forced  by  Tamerlane,  whoak 
nothing  was  abb  to  resist;  and  as  majeatical  a 
church,  with  forty  aumptuooa  porehea  and  no 
fower  than  9000  lanterns  of  |^  and  sUvck^ 
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^ilMs  wUi  30^000  pMfk  in  it,  who  M  ibadMr 
iir  MBCftwrft  w«s  fay  tte  aid  TamsriMM  msil 
craelj  aiid  onmeicilalljr  borntaod  pnfied&iwii 
wrto  the  gnaad.  Reptired  bv  the  niMnehikes 
«f  E^crpt.  when  lonk  of  Syria,  it  heth  maee 
tfomuhed  in  timde^  the  people  bcnu^indvatrious, 
end  fekibrife<1  as  urtizane.^  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament DamaaQoa  is  ianMWs  ibr  the  Bnt  pieach- 
tag  of  St  Paul  on  his  miiacalons  coDTeraioD. 
U  M  now  Demeskf  as  named  by  the  infaafailanits 
of  the  ooQBtry,  aoooiding  to  D'AnviUe ;  who 
adds,  that  the  TaUey  in  wliich  it  atands  Is  also 
ealed  Gbnteh  Demesfc,  the  Orehard  qfLhaa^- 
€mt»  Thb  is  net  the  only  name  by  whioh  It  Is 
known,  and  the  moderns  generally  eall  it  Sham, 
It  ■  inhabited  fay  about  80;000  seals.  iB^.— dd 
Sam.  S,  ^  6.— Jbs.  7,  5.}-~Lttcan,  3,  ▼.  315.— 
JvuHn.  a,  c  3.— Jf^la,  1,  c.  11. 

Damasii,  a  town  called  also  Angnsta,  now 
AugwhuTg  in  Swabaa,  on  the  heck, 

DAMnL  a  people  P*  dwelling  in  Clydesdsls, 
Lenox,  Stming,  and  Montetth,  whose  ehief  city 
waeyandnars,now/2tf«fr«io.'*  Seyi. — Camba. 
BriL] 

Damnoxti.  apeople  of  [the  west  of  Britain,  in 
ConaoaU  ana  Dtt<nuhire,  Cambden  supposes 
that  the  name  Is  mora  correetly  written  Danmo- 
niij 

Davjs  [n  lewn  of  Cappadoda,  which  IVAn- 
viHe  thinks  osi^  have  been  the  same  as  Tirana. 
He  does  not,  however,  insist  on  this  opinion. 
It  was  near  the  CUknan  Gates,  and  is  mention- 
ed as  one  of  the  plaees  at  winch  Cyrus  halted 
on  bis  marBh  against  Artazenes.    Xen.  Anab. 

1, 3.  J 

Danaf,  a  name  jpven  to  the  people  of  Argos, 
and  promiscuously  to  all  the  Ghweks^  firom  Dti' 
nans  theb  king.     Virg*  and  Ovid,  patHm, 

Dav APRis,  now  the  iV&cper,  a  name  ffiven  in 
Ihs  nnddle  ages  to  the  Boryslhenes.     rid.  So- 


Dahastbb,  [a  name  gifen  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  Tyras,  whence  the  modem  DnieHer. 
FiiLTVnii.] 

DandIbt,  and  Dandaridji,  ftbe  mhaWtants 
of  an  sJevated  district  on  the  Caucasui^  about 
ths  part  called  Cocax.  Aocordiag  to  I>  Amille 
this  region  still  preserves  the  name  of  I>en(faf9.] 

Daxubtoi^  fue  first  and  greatest  river  of  £u- 
fOM  after  the  Volj^  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
caHed  \rf  ^  anctents  Abnobs,  Schwarizen- 
WmU,  about  ths  borders  of  Bavaria  and  Wir- 
temhuig,  in  n  little  riUage  called  EfchingeH, 
onlr  two  mfles  from  the  shores  of  the  Bfine, 
mJ,  after  flowing  throufffa  the  greater  part  of 
the  noi^em  oouiSiies,  a  distanee  of  more  than 
1,600  mUes^  discharges  itself  by  two  channeb 
into  the  Black  Sea.  This  river  was  fortified 
nearly  the  whole  length  by  the  Romans,  who 
coMideied  it  the  northern  Imiii  of  their  empire, 
though  they  did  not  pretend  to  have  expfoved 
very  aoeuratehr  the  country  through  whicfti  it 
flowed,  and  which  they  cbinied  as  their  territory. 

In  the  beginning  of  its  course  the  Danube  runs 
afanoit  Sectly  east«  dividing  VindHicta,  the 
aonthem  part  of  Bavaria^  iam  Germania  An^ 
tifia  on  the  north,  in  that  part  which  is  now 
the  kingdom  of  HVtriembwfr  and  the  northern 
poition  of  Bavaria,  Connnuinff  in  this  dtree* 
tion,  after  eolleotiag  tiie  waters  of  many  smaller 
sjiinsii  among  wfich  are  the  Liou8(£«eeA^and 
^  biR9i (litrX H loeetves  the  <£aus(/hn) 


on  the  borders  of  Noricum.  From  this  point  4t 
HMMtknttd  the  dividing  line  between  the  last- 
named  conntiy,  now  SiUlxburgf  Stiriaj  and  the 
southern  part  of  Autiriot  upon  the  south,  and 
Grermania,  the  northern  portion  of  Austria  upon 
the  other  side  as  lar  as  Yindobona,  now  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Austrian  empire,  below  the  Cetius 
mens.  Dividing  sUU  the  modem-iiuf^ria,  it  had 
the  country  of  &  duadi,  Moravia^  some  dis- 
tance fiuiber  on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mams  {Afareh\  where  it  entered  Dacia,  the 
modem  Hungary,  In  all  iU  course,  frooa  the 
mono  Cetius^  Pannonia  was  upon  the  southern 
shoie.  In  Oils  part  of  iU  course  the  Danube  re- 
ceived the  ArraUma,  a  Pannonian  river,  now  the 
Raab  in  Bungmy^  besides  innumerable  other 
smaller  streams.  '*  The  Danube,"  says  Malte- 
Brun,  *•  passes  into  Hungary  at  the  boi^h  of  Dc- 
veo,  imnuxUately  after  it  is  jdned  by  the  March 
or  Morave;  it  b  covered  with  islands  below 
Presburg,  and  divides  Itself  mto  three  branches, 
of  whidTthe  greatest  flows  in  an  east-sooth-east 
(firaction ;  the  second  and  third  ibrm  two  large 
islands ;  and  the  seo(md,  having  received  tsmi 
the  aouth  the  waters  of  the  Laita  and  the  Raab, 
unites  with  the  first ;  the  third,  increased  by  the 
streams  of  the  Waag,  falU  into  the  main  chan- 
nel at  Komora.  More  than  a  huodnMl  eddies 
have  been  counted  on  the  Yag  or  Waag  within 
the  distanee  of  36  miles.  The  Danube  flows 
eastwards  firom  the  town  of  Raab,  receives  on 
the  left  the  waters  of  the  Ijioly  and  the  Gran, 
and  becomes  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
mountains,  between  which  it  passes  beyond 
Esztergom ;  it  makes  several  sinoations  xound 
the  rodLs,  reaches  the  burgh  of  Yartz,  whence  It 
turns  abruptly  towards  the  south,  and  waters  the 
base  of  the  hub  of  St.  Andrew  and  Buda.  Its 
declivity  from  Ingofetadt  to  Buda  is  net  more 
than  ciiht  feet ;  the  sudden  change  in  its  di- 
rection u  determined  by  the  position  of  the  hiUs 
connected  vrith  mount  Crarath,  and  by  the  lev  el 
of  the  «eat  pbin.  The  river  expands  anew  in 
its  course  through  the  Hungarian  plaios,  forma 
lam  bbnds,  and  P&sses  through  a  country  of 
wluoh  the  inclination  u  not  more  than  twenty 
inches  in  the  league.  Its  banks  are  covered 
with  marshes  in  the  southern  part  of  Pest  to* 
wards  its  confluence  with  the  Drave.  It  ex- 
tends in  a  southern  direction  to  the  frontiMS  ef 
Sdavonik,  where  the  first  hilb  ui  Frusks  Oom 
retard  its  junction  vrith  the  Save ;  it  then  re- 
somes  its  eastern  cou^s^  winds  round  ths 
heights,  turns  to  the  *>o*h;SJ?^  ^^^  ^ 
tfcTTheiss,"  the  andent  TibBu^  *'then  the 

Save  (Savi)  at  Belgr^  (*2?*^1I^\  "tS 
flows  with  greater  rapidity  to  the  ba«»  of Jh^ 
Serrian  moSntsins.  Shed  is  again  contracted 
Ss  impetuous  billows  crowd  on  each  other,  and 
Zcap?by  a  narrow  and  steep  channel  which 
thov  aPP^  to  have  formed  between  the  heights 
\n  dervU  and  the  Bannat."  In  all  the  wmdm^ 
thus  described,  the  Danube  traversed  only,  m 
antiquity,  the  eountries  of  Pannonia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Dada,  or  rather  that  port  of  thd 
country  which  the  Jasyges  Metanj^  l»d 
taken  ftwn  Dada,  on  the  othar.  5^  the 
mouth  ef  Ae  Save,  hovrevcr,  it  formed  a  new 
boundary,  having  Dada  on  tbenorth  and  Moswa 
on  the  siith,  for  nearivthe  vriwIeUwth  of  that 

extensive  country.    "  I*  i«»««  "  T^'ST  SJ?w 
te.Brun,"ftumthe  Hungarian  states  at  Wevr 
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Onora;  and  having  craMied  the  barricfn  that  op- 
pose iU  paaeoffe,  waters  the  immenne  plains  of 
Wallachu  and  Moldavia"  (coontiy  of  the  Da- 
dan  Gets),  **  where  its  streams  unite  with  the 
Black  sea."  Below  the  oonfluence  of  the  Save 
and  Danube  it  is  that  the  latter  receives  the 
greater  part  of  its  tributaries.  On  the  side  of 
MoBsia,  the  Margus  {Aforava)^  iEscus  (Eaker)^ 
and  latrus;  on  the  side  of  Dacia,  the  AInta 
(  Olt)f  the  Ardeiscus  (A  rgi»\  the  Naparis  (  Pro- 
ava\  and  the  Arams  {Siret).  From  Belgrade 
to  the  Argie^  and  for  some  distance  below,  the 
course  of  the  river  is  generally  east ;  but  be- 
tween the  Argie  and  the  ProataH  turns  abrupt- 
ly north  as  (ar  as  the  SSira/,  where,  with  no  less 
suddennees,  it  bends  towards  the  Met,  endonng 
thus  within  its  own  shores  and  those  of  the 
Eluzine  a  narrow  peninsula  oncecidled  S<^this, 
now  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Bulgaria. 
This  rivef ,  for  the  most  part  called  later  by  the 
Greeks,  did  not  take  that  name  among  the  La- 
tins till  ft  had  passed  the  cataracts  near  the 
mouthoftheSbveandthedtyof  fie^jT'^tuie.  In 
the  whole  course  thus  described  by  thb  noble 
stream,  60  rivers  of  magnitude  discharge  their 
wnters  collected  firom  the  Carpathian  mountains 
and  the  Alps^  beside  a  number,  much  more 
than  double,  of  less  important  stxeams.  It  emp- 
ties, by  a  number  of  mouths,  into  the  Euxine 
sea.  The  ancients  generally  reckoned  seven  ^ 
Gibbcm  states  them  at  six,  and  most  other  mo- 
dem writers  find  but  two.  It  is  hence  to  be 
inferred,  that  as  the  country  upon  the  shores  of 
the  sea  are  flat  and  soft,  the  alluvial  depositions 
have  choked  up  the  andent  channels  referred  to 
by  ancient  autnoritiea.  The  watera  of  the  Da- 
nube are  particulariy  remarked  by  Mahe-Bmn 
for  thdr  turbid  appearance  compared  with  the 
dear  Uue  current  of  the  Inn,  which  has  been 
mentioDed  as  its  prindpal  branch.  The  Danube 
was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scythians. 
MaUe-Brun, — I^AnviUe.^  —  Dionys.  Perieg, 
—HBTodot,  a,  c  33, 1.  4k  c  48,  &c— iSkra6.  4.— 
PUtu  4,  c  13.— iimmjan.  23. 

[Daphne,  a  crove  in  Syria,  about  five  miles 
from  the  dty  (^Antioch.  The  establishment  of 
a  Greek  empire  in  Syria  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  involved  the  introduction  of 
Qiedao  foble  and  mythology.  Of  all  the  fic- 
tions that  poetry  had  rendered  sacred  and  beau- 
tifol  among  the  people  of  Greece,  there  was 
none  that  experienced  a  readier  or  more  enthu- 
aiastK  reception  in  the  east  than  that  which  had 
amsecrated  the  &te  of  Daphne  and  the  story  of 

both  adopted  by  the  hvely  imaginations  of  their 
new  votaries,  and 

^*  that  sweet  grove 
^Daphne  by  Oronies^  and  the  inured 
Caatalian  spring — " 

seemed  fitter  for  the  scene  of  such  a  tale  than 
the  cdd  dime  of  Greece,  and  even  Tempo's  Pc- 

STh'nnH^Sr  J^'^i'^  tempered  in  ite  heat 
by  hundreds  of  fountams ,  and  an  impenetrable 
laurel  shade,  that  extended  for  mUesTexduded 
the  fiercer  blaze  of  that  sun  whose  womhip  im- 

prted  lU  sacred  character  to  the  place,  and  made 
ft  '?I»«»o«|».  Here  the  oracular  Wof  So 
spoke  with  truth  as  certain  as  in  his  early  Sd^ 
pWsanctuj^r;  and  the  games  vfhidi  ^. 
(uted  fo  iaige  a  portion  of  the  sacred  riles  in 
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Greece  were  here  performed  wiCh  cuthi 
and  devotion.  But  here,  too,  the  fote  of  Da^jbar 
was  recdved  as  a  vraraing,  and  all  who  profeae- 
ed  to  worship  in  this  grove  were  the  votariea  et 
gentleness  and  tove.  No  spot  in  all  the  Pam 
world  was  more  revered  than  this ;  and  when 
the  eatablishment  of  a  Christian  church  had  eo- 
peraeded  the  rites  of  the  dd  and  cherished  iaitfa» 
the  pilgrims  of  Daphne  could  hardly  bear  to  see 
its  recesses  and  iU  shades  converted  to  the  use* 
of  a  cdd  idigion  that  forbade  them  the  enjoy- 
ment to  which  a  vduptoous  climate  and  the  soft 
allurementa  of  the  spot  invited  them.  The 
grove  and  temple  of  Daphne  were  burned  by  the 
Christians  of  Antioch  in  the  tune  of  Jutian.] 

Daphkus,  a  river  of  Opunttan  Locris^  into 
which  the  body  of  Hesiod  waa  thrown  aAer  hia 
murder.  Plut.  de  Symp.  [At  the  mouth  of 
this  river  stood  the  town  of  Daphnus^  once  m- 
duded  in  the  limits  of  Phod&  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  thb  town  no  longer  existed.  Cram. — 
Strab.  9,  434.— Pitn,  4,  7.] 

[Dara,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  aituated  near 
Nisibin,  fortified  by  the  emj^ror  Anastadus,  and 
from  him  called  Anaatastopoliai  Its  modem 
name  ia  Dara-Kardin.    D'AnviUe.] 

Darantasia,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  called 
also  Foram  Claudii,  and  now  Motier, 

Dardakia,  I.  [anciently  alaige  tract  of  country 
forming  part  of  Dacia  and  Moesia,  and  induded 
in  the  modem  Servia.  This  country  waa  situ- 
ated north  of  Macedonia,  near  to  BMiunt  Ue- 
mus.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous 
race  of  men,  whose  perpelod  hostility  to  Mace> 
donia  was,  from  their  frequent  inroads,  very  an- 
noying to  that  country.  Philip,  the  fother  of 
Perseus,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  bis  tioubk>- 
some  neighbours,  invited  the  BaatanuB  to  coma 
and  settle  in  this  country,  promising  to  assist 
them  in  expelling  the  Daraani.  But  Philip 
dying  while  they  were  on  theb  march,  and  Fer^ 
sens  not  wishing  to  accomplish  his  fiither's  pur- 
pose, they  returned  home^  except  3000,  who  sot* 
tied  in  liardania  and  became  gradually  min^^led 
with  the  people  of  that  counUy.  This  nation 
was  vanquished  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  and  re* 
dnoed  to  a  Roman  province,  which  was,  how- 
ever, mvcb  smaller  in  its  extent  than  the  ancient 
country.  Its  capital,  Scupi,  modem  Utkup, 
was  situated  near  the  sounds  of  the  Axius,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Scardus.    Heyl.  Coem, — //- 

AntfOU, 11.  A  amaU  district  of  Troea,  lying 

along  the  Hellespont,  which  reodves  its  name 
from  the  town  Dardanua,  dtuated  upon  a  jpso- 
montory  called  Dardanium  by  PliQy»  ^nd  Dar^ 
dania  by  Strabo,  about  70  i^ia  distant  from 
Abydos.  From  the  name  of  this  town  is  de* 
rived  the  modem  Dardanelles. A  name  ap- 
plied anciently  to  SamothraoeJ 

[Dargomanes,  a  river  of  cactriana,  which, 
lising  in  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  unites  with 
the  OchoB,  and  both  together  fidl  into  the  Oxu9« 
Bet^.—D'Anville.] 

Darioriouu,  [a  town  of  Gallia  Lugduiwnsis, 
the  capitd  of  the  Veneti,  now  VenncSf  in  Brit-« 
tany.] 

[Dasctlium,  a  town  in  the  north -western 

Grt  of  Bithynia,  placed  by  D' Anville  "  on  & 
ce  of  the  same  name,  formed  by  the  dififuskia 
of  a  river  that  descends  from  mount  Olympoa.'* 
Pomponius  Mela  plaoea  it  beyond  the  Kh^nda* 
cus^andcalUitDaac^kM.    Frdndiemina^  m  hm 
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____  tDOauilai  CmtiM,  (fi^  6.) calb  k 
DMeilewii,  and  Mys  Umt  Alexander  eent  Par- 
aaaio  to  ^^**  iiufniinn  of  this  place,  which 
mm  oeooned  by  a  guard  of  PeraiaoB.  Its  mo- 
^uuuuat'mDioMkiUo.) 

Daom,  [a  towa  of  Arcadia,  ntoated  on  the 
left  bank  of  Ibe  Alpbeoa,  ^  stadia  from  Mega- 

iopoQi.] 

DAaiABBTti,  [a  people  of  lUyria,  whose  terri- 
lovy  waa  ad^Msent  to  that  of  the  Albani  and  Par- 
thinL  ThCni^on occupied  the  bordeis of  the 
Paloi  Ljehnitis,  the  modem  lake  of  Oehrida. 
From  thar  sitoataon  on  the  borders,  between 
liijria  and  Macedonia,  their  country  was  fire- 
^QSiiliy  **tlM  oceae  of  hostilities  between  the 
ffgn**fMl»n|  snnies."  Their  chief  town  wss 
Lydinidns,  skosted  on  the  great  lake  Uchnilis. 
VUL  I^ydbnidas.  Livy  (3C^  33.)  says  that  this 
oouBtry  was  friutfol  in  com,  and  well  calculated 
to  Mipport  an  army.  We  learn  from  Polybios 
thmit  i  waa  popolooa,  and  contained  many  towns 
mmd  foinasaia     Cram.'-Pol^.  5,  \QS.-^Sirab, 

7,  31&J 

DiToa,  [or  Datum,  a  town  of  the  Edones, 
ki  ThraoB,  sitiiata  near  NeapoUs.  Near  this 
fkuDt  an  eimceraant  was  foaght  between  the 
—till—  uaaUkd  Athenian  cMonists  who  at- 
I— ipfiil  to  settle  bers^  in  which  the  latter  were 
ikifratri?  "  Its  territory  was  highly  fertile ;  it 
posacased  azceUent  docks  for  the  construction  of 
«Up%  and  the  most  TaloaUe  gold  mines ;  hence 
ansae  tba  proverb  Amns  cyoMy,  L  e.  an  abun- 
dbaeeof  goodthin^"  S^^lax  calls  this  a  Qreek 
calomr,  hot  Zeoobtos  mentions  it  as  founded  by 
Ike  Thasiana.  It  was  originally  called  Crenides, 
••  account  of  its  springs ;  subsequently  Dates, 
and  iMtly  Philippi,  near  whkh  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sins  were  defrated.  Cram. — Berod.  9,  75. — 
ScyL  PeripL  p.  37.— -Zpno6.  loe.  eU.] 

Daitus,  fa  city  of  great  antiquity  in  Phocis, 
aomhofthsCefihissQS,  (ru<.i>au2<ur,  Part  111.) 
b  WM  destimd  by  the  Peisbos,  and  rebuilt, 
alter  wbkh  it  was  taken  by  T.  Flaminius  in 
Ike  Macedonian  war.  It  waa,  according  to  Livy, 
(32;  la)  sitosled  on  a  lofty  hUl,  difficult  to  be 
aealed.  The  Daulians  are  reported  by  Pausa- 
■iias  iPhoc  4.)  9m  superior  in  streuffth  and  sta^ 
Cose  Id  the  other  inhabitants  of  PEods.  The 
Bodecn  DtMiia  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
d^    Pt^.  4»  26^  i— Prtn,  4,  4.] 

Dauhu,  (a  distnct  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adria- 
tic ao  called  from  Daunus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Dmaede  and  king  of  this  eoantry.  StiU  more 
aarietaceoonts  make  Daonusan  Illy  rian  chief, 
«ko  waa  azpeiled  from  his  country  by  an  ad* 
«erae  foction,  and  settled  in  this  pirt  of  Italy. 
The  river  Fiento  and  the  Appenines  bounded 
it  oa  the  north  and  west,  and  itextended  south 
as  for  as  the  Aofidus.  The  modern  Pufflia 
Pinta  neariy  answers  to  the  ancient  Daunia.1 

DscApdLU^  [a  confederation  of  ten  Grentile 
dliea  in  Palatine,  entered  into  by  the  inhabit- 
tata  for  their  coounon  protection  against  the 
Jtwa.  Their  names  are  given  by  D'Anviile  in 
the  following  order :  Scytoopolisj  Gadara,  Hip- 
fo^Oerass,  €anatha,  Fella,  Dium,  Philadel- 
Bina,  Abih,  and  Capitolias.  Dr.  Heylyn,  in 
■ii  ooamaDapby,  says  that  this  was  another 
MBMlbrtEa  two  Galilee%  (Mark  7,  31,  and 
id/^A.  4^  S6.)so  called  from  their  ten  chief  cities, 
"b  acwtefaed  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Miif  JovdUyMit  and  west,  and  from  liba- 


mis  to  the  Ufls  of  GHIboa,  north  and  sooth  i 
which  might  make  up  a  square  of  40  miles."] 

DxcELiA,  now  J^ioia  Ca^iro^  [a  town  on  the 
frontier  of  Attica,  situated  on  the  road  from 
Athens  to  Eubasa,  and  equidistant  between 
Thebes  and  Athena,  from  eaich  of  which  it  was 
fifteen  miles.  Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  seisMl  upon  this  fortress 
by  the  aovice  of  Alcibiades,  and  placed  in  it  a 
Lacedsmonian  garrison,  which  proved  a  serious 
annoyance  to  the  Athenians.  Herodotus  says 
that  the  Peloponnesian  army  always  reelected 
the  territories  of  the  DecelouM,  beoauee  they 
bad  painted  out  to  the  Tyndaride  the  place 
where  Helen  was  secreted  by  Theseoa.  GtlUeB, 
— Orom. — Herod.  9,  73.] 

Dbcbti  A,  [a  town  of  the  ^dul,  situated  on  aft 
island  formed  by  the  Liger ;  it  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Deeize^  in  Die  provinoeof /e  Maer- 
now,  the  present  department  of  to  NUvre.  La- 
maire,] 

DfiCUM  ATM  Agri,  [certain  lands  of  Germany; 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Abnoba,  Btoeib 
Mountain^  which,  upon  their  evacuatioil  bjr  the 
Marcomanni,  were  occupied  by  a  body  of  Gmols^ 
who  paid  annually  to  tlw  Romans  a  tenth  part 
of  their  produce^  from  whence  the  neone-J 

Delidm ,  [a  town  of  Boeotia,  opposite  Chald^ 
about  four  miles  from  Aulis,  towards  the  mam 
of  the  river  Asopus.  In  the  battle  fought  at  this 
^ce  between  the  Athenians  and  BoBotian% 
Socratea  ia  said  to  have  preserved  the  life  aC 
Xenophon,  or,  as  some  accounts  represent,  aC 
Akibiades.  Paua,  Bceot.  20.^8tTab.—IHo^. 
Laeri.y^Lh,  31,  c  45, 1.  35,  c  51. 

Delminium,  a  town  of  Dalmatb.  [According 
to  D' Anville  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  country  i 
the  site,  however,  of  tbb  town  has  not  been  as* 
certained,  though,  as  giving  its  name  to  all  the 
country,  it  must  have  been  of  some  importances 
It  seem%  nevertbelesa,  that  it  may  yet  foirly  ba 
questioned  whether  the  name  of  Dalmatia  were 
reaily  a  derivative  from  that  of  this  town.]  F%or^ 
4,c19l 

Delos,  [the  principal  island  of  the  Cydades^ 
of  which  it  was  the  centre.  It  was  known  by 
other  names  besides  that  of  Delos,  as  AsteriSi 
Ort^ygia,  Cynthia,  Ac,  for  which  a  variety  of 
curious  etymologies  have  been  imagined.  This 
island  was  eariy  celebrated  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Ionic  people  of  Greece,  who  there  eelebiated 
national  games,  &c.  The  mincipal  deity  of  the 
place  was  Apollo^  whose  fobled  birth  upon  oaa 
of  its  mountains  invested  it  with  a  peculiar 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  Barbarians^ 
When  the  Athenians  obtained  possession  ei  tha 
island,  they  ordered  that  neiiher  deaths  nor 
births,  that  could  be  prevented  should  oecur 
there  ;  enacting  a  law  tuat  all  aick  penons  and 
women  en  eetnU  should  be* removed  to  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Rhenea.  He  instituted 
slso  the  festival  called  Delia,  in  which  oflferinga 
were  brought  from  the  distant  Hyperboreana 
who  worshipped  the  peculiar  deity  or  this  place 
with  zealous  devotion.  (  Vid.  Delia,  Part  II.) 
Even  the  Persians  refrained  from  violating  thia 
sacred  spot,  and  consented  to  offer  sacri£De  to 
the  deity  whose  attributes,  under  other  forms  and 
with  other  rites,  was  the  object  of  their  own 

I  adoration.  Tho  peculiar  veneration  in  which  all 
nations  seemed  to  hold  this  island^  indicated  it 
to  the  Athenians  as  a  ^opex  depontory  for  tha 
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tiMMTOtof  the  Gfe«ks,  wluefa,  aOMTdingly,  wtm 
lodgwi  here  after  the  Posian  war.    On  tte  de- 
■truction  of  Corinth  all  the  commercial  intereets 
of  the  Corinthiami  were  transferred  to  Delos,  on 
aocovnt  of  its  advantageooa  ntuation  between 
the  eoantries  of  Europe  and  Asia.    With  pros- 
pects of  increased  prosperity  the  islanders  began 
to  ttssame  an  important  aspect  anxkng  larser  na- 
tions,  when  the  soldiers  of  Mithridates,  having 
landed  on  their  coasts,  and  committed  the  most 
unrelenting  devastations,    reduced  the   whole 
Island  to  a  ctUMlition  of  poverW  and  misery  from 
which  it  never  recovered.     The  principal  town, 
eaUed  also  Deloa^  was  situated  in  a  plain  through 
which  ran  the  little  river  Inopus,  near  the  isle 
Trochoeides.      Above    this  plain    the  barren 
heights  of  mount  Cynthus  raided  themselves. 
The  BMMintain  is  now  CintiOj  and  the  island 
has  taken  the  name  of  Delo.  or  Sdille.    Delos 
lemaios  a  heap  <^  rubbish  and  ruins,  as  in  former 
days,  overrun  with  hares  and  scarcely  inhabited. 
ViiL  RhentaS\    One  of  the  altars  of  Apollo  in 
the  bland  was  reckoned  among  the  seven  won- 
ders o^t he  work] .    It  had  been  erected  by  Apol- 
Jo^  when  only  four  years  old,  and  made  with  the 
horns  of  goats  killed  by  Diana  on  mount  Cyn- 
thus.   It  was  unlawful  to  sacrifice  any  living 
ereatnre  upon  th^  altar,  which  was  religiously 
ktipL  pure  rrom  blood  and  every  poUotion.  Apol- 
lo, whose  image  was  in  the  shape  of  a  dra^n, 
d^vered  there  oracles  during  the  summer,  in  a 
plain  manner,  veithout  any  amltiguity  or  obscure 
ipieaning.    No  dogs,  as  Thucydides  mentions, 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  island ;  and  when 
the  Athenians  were  ordered  to  purify  the  place, 
they  ^vtg  up  all  the  dead  bodies  that  had  been 
interna  there,  and  transported  them  to  the 
neighbouring  islands.      M>tbol4mst8  suppose 
Ihat  Asteria,  who  changed' hereeif  into  a  (^uail 
lo  avoid  the  importuning  addresses  of  Jupiter, 
was  metamorphosed  into  this  island,  originally 
called  Ortygia,  ab  o^rv^,  a  quail.     The  people  of 
Delos  are  described  by  Cieero,  Aread,  2,  c.  16 
and  18, 1.  4,  c  18,  as  £imoos  for  rearing  hens. 
Strab.  8  and  lO.^Ovi(L  Met.  5,  v.  329,  1.  C,  v. 
333^Mela,  3,  c.  7.— -P/tn.  4,  c.  i2.-'Plvt.  dc 
SeUH,  Anim.  &c,—  Thueyd.  3,  4,  &r.— Ftrjr. 
JBn,  3»  V.  TZ.—Plol,  3,  c.  15.--CaZ/im.  ad  Del. 
''—Claudian. 

Delphi,  [more  anciently  Pytho,  now  CoHrij 
the  largest  town  in  Phocis,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable  in  Greece.  This  town  was 
built  at  the  fioot  of  mount  Parnassus,  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  so  defended  by  the  pre- 
dpioes  wnich  surrounded  it,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  fortify  it  with  a  wall.  The  mat 
oefebnty  of  this  place  arose  from  the  oracle  of 
ApoUo,  who  there  dedared  the  fates,  and  from 
the  eouBcil  of  the  Atmphictyons  which  held  there 
ks  atoemate  sessfon.  No  oracle  in  Greece  en- 
joyed a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  the  Delphic, 
tluMigh  the  venerable  Dodona  boasted  a  greater 
antiqoitjr.  The  first  temple  erected  at  this  place 
lo  tne  deity,  whose  womhip  invested  it  with  so 
much  (Mgnity,  was  of  brass,  according  to  the 
opinion  A  Pausanias ;  but  no  reeord  remains  of 
the  era  at  which  it  was  built,  and  the  second 
inore  sumpluoas  one,  eontaining  the  presents  of 
the  splendid  Midas  «iid  the  megni^oent  Orofr- 
mt»t  ^x'*'  consumed  by  fire  B.  C.  548.  To  the 
ei^etion  of  a  third  til  the  eities  of  Greece  con- 
tflbdedy  andeTMi  the  king  of  Egypt  lent  lus 


aid.  The Atbeiuan  Akmrnanidmi 
der  the  superintendance  of  the  Ajnphie^FMH,  te 
finish  it,  and  for  the  sum  of  dOOtalenU  a  r 
building  of  Parian  rnarUa  and  Porinei 
erected  for  the  oracle  and  temple  of  the  i 
god.  It  eannot  be  matter  of  wonder/ tJMt, 
riched  as  this  most  celebrated  shiine  perMtusfe 
wss  by  presents  from  the  wealthiest  lomUaJt 
and  the  most  opulent  statesi,  there  aboald  te 
those  who,  disregardful  of  its  sMrtwl  ilgh^ 
should  endeavour  to  ^propriate  a  poitioo  ef  itt 
incalcuUble  treasures.  The  distant  cities  rf 
Greece,  and  of  nations  in  habits  of  intCTaoww 
with  her  states,  long  cherished  for  this  spot 
those  feelings  of  religious  awe  which  sopenli- 
tion  had  cenereted,  and  which  distance  k^ 
undisturbed  in  their  sacred  mystery ;  bat  thi 
neighbouring  Crissa  beoune  early  aoquaistal 
with  the  Delphiodty,  proximity  begat  fomifisn^ 
and  fomilianty  dissipated  revcronce.  The  Ciii> 
seens  soon  began  to  look  upon  the 
pie  as  an  object  of  plunder,  and  its  vative 

sores  excited  the  same  cupidity  as  any  « 

that  might  not  have  been  hailov^  as  olicriBgi  Id 
the  god.  For  many  yean  afterwards  tbe  Cnmum 
plains  were  declared  accursed  by  tbe  ^"t*^ 
tyons,  as  a  fit  punishment  of  the  imriflrgiBWrt 
tempt  whicii  they  bad  made  on  the  ehrioeaadtki 
temple  confided  to  the  charge  of  that  vcociaUt 
asMmbly.  I'he  avarice  of  Xerxes,  who  mi  iMlrt 
ed  a  siimlar  ootrace,  was  dissppointed,  as  tie 
Delphians  ssserted,  by  tbe  manifest  intoposiliM 
of  the  deity  who  presided  over  his  holy  pissa 
In  the  time  of  king  Philip  this  long  vencnkd 
abode  of  Apollo  was  violated  again ;  hiot  so  d»> 
sire  of  plunder  then  animated  tSa  aanilants^  sod 
the  pohtical  objects  avowed  by  the  Phocians  ia 
seizing  the  temple,  and  of  thoee  who  abated  vd 
aided  them,  made  it  apparent  that  the  deep  ic> 
ligious  feeling  that  the  name  of  Delidii  and  iu 
god  could  once  excite,  had  passed  from  tbt 
minds  of  men.  Religion  had  ceased  to  bt  a 
feeling  in  Greece,  and  existed  but  as  a  moral  or 
politi^  instrument.  From  this  time  fonrwd 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  viewed  wliii  ao 
feeling  but  that  of  desire  by  the  forei«rn  cities  ta 
which  the  report  of  their  value  had  reackei. 
The  Gao's,  under  Brennus,  stripped  it  of  itsmeil 
valuable  ornaments ;  and,  on  the  conquest  of  Iks 
Gallic  city  of  Tdoea  by  the  Romans,  a  bof 
time  afterwards,  the  Delphic  plunder  wasfbuM 
there  by  the  Roman  conquerors.  Svllaaln^ 
regardless  of  its  masterpieces  of  art,  ptcndered 
the  temple  of  its  silver  and  gold ;  and  N^ro,  Isar 
after  the  reputation  of  the  oracle  ha<]  expire^ 
removed  from  it  500  statues  of  bronxe,  the  wea- 
dcra  of  art.  Pans,  Phoc.  M.—Strab. — J^rwd.] 
The  origin  of  the  oracle,  though  fabuloui^  isdf- 
scribed  as  something  wonderful.  A  number  «l 
goats  that  were  fecxling  on  mount  Pamaana, 
came  near  a  place  which  had  a  deep  and  long 
perforation.  The  steam  which  issued  fiKxa  die 
hole  seemed  to  inspire  the  goats,  and  they  play- 
ed and  frisked  about  in  such  an  UDoommoB 
manner,  that  the  goatherd  was  tempted  to  lean 
on  the  hole  and  see.  what  mysteries  the  ^laos 
oontained.  He  was  immediately  seised  with  a 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  his  expressbns  were  wild  and 
extravagant,  and  passed  for  prophecies.  This 
cireumnanoe  was  soon  lonown  about  the  coun- 


try, and  many  experienced  the 

tks  inspintifm.    The  place  wis  nvsred,  Mndlte 
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letapte  tvis  iood  after  erected  In  bonoar  of 
ApoUo^  and  a  city  built.    According  to  tome 
aocouDt«,  Apollo  WM  not  the  firit  who  gave 
ecaclea  there;  bat  Term,  Neptane,  Themii, 
and  Phcsbe,  were  in  poweseion  of  the  place  bo- 
fora  the  too  of  Liatooa.    The  oradea  were  ge- 
nerally giveii  in  verse ;  bwt  when  it  had  been 
wicaaticaUjr  obaerved  thai  the  god  and  patron 
of  poetry  wma  the  moot  imperfect  poet  in  the 
world,  the  prieetaea  delivered  her  answen  in 
pMML    The  oracles  were  always  delivered  by 
a  pnestesscaUed  Pvt4ta.  (  Vid,  Pythia.)  It  was 
nniversally  believed  and  supported  by  the  an- 
cients, that  Delphi  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
eaith ;  and  on  that  acoount  it  was  called   Ter- 
r«  nmbUicua.    This,  according  to  mythology, 
was  first  found  out  by  two  doves,  which  Jupi- 
ter had  let  loose  from  the  two  extrenjities  of  toe 
earth,  and  which  met  at  the  {ilace  where  the 
temple  of  Delphi  was  boiit.    Apollon,  2,  v.  706. 
^Diod.  l6.-^P2uL  de  Defect,     Orac.  dtc.— 
PauB,  10,  c  6,  ^tc—Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  168.— 
Strab.  9.    [if  the  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo 

Sve  to  the  town  of  Delphi  a  religioaii  character, 
e  meetings  of  the  Amphictyonic  council  gave 
it  no  less  political  importance ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  finom  the  infioence  of  the  two  com- 
bined, it  might  be  said  that  all  the  interests  and 
all  the  gUnry  of  Greece  were  organized  and  plan- 
ned in  this  renowned  and  cherished  scx>t  of 
earth.  Eityiiu)logtsts  dispute  concerning  the  do- 
fivatkm  of  the  name,  though  they  generally 
refer  it  to  the  word  dcXfK.  Mythology,  how- 
ever, more  geoera^  fottuwed,  asngns  to  Del- 
phus,  the  son  of  Apollo,  the  glory  of  having 
ffiven  name  to  this  place,  so  peculiarly  the  ob- 
ject of  his  ihther'scare.  To  those  who  are  ca- 
nous  in  rocondJiog  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Pagan  soi)erstitiona,  the  remarks  of  one 
who  has  laboured  vnih  imwearied  industry  to 
that  end  may  not  prove  nninteresting.  **  The 
Greeks  had  a  notion  of  Delphi  bein^  the  navel 
of  the  world.  The  idea  originated  m  a  miscon- 
ception ijif  the  sacred  term  Om-pbi-al,  the  ora- 
eU  qfthe  solar god^  which  the  Greeks  corrupted 
iatoOmpkaluSf  and  the  Latins  into  Umbilicua. 
D«l|4i  is  a  word  of  the  very  same  import,  being 
eompoaoded  of  Tel-pbi,  the  orade  of  the  9un** 
To  tiua  W  added  in  a  note,  "  the  connexion  of 
Dalpid  wtth  the  ifihivian  as  well  as  with  the 
soUr  worshbp,  appears  from  a  tradition  preserv- 
ed by  Txetzea,  tfak  this  oracular  city  derived  iU 
name  fit»m  Di&phos,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
bean  the  son  of  Neptune,  by  Melantho,  the 
danghter  of  DenesHon.  Deucalion  is  said  to 
have  first  Wnded  upon  the  sunmit  of  mount 
FamassaB,  at  the  foot  of  which  Delphi  was 
baBt.'*    FMb,  Cab,\ 

[Delpbiktum,  a  port  of  Bceotia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Aaopns,  opposite  the  Eubcean  Eretria. 
It  was  aomettmes  denominated  the  sacred  port] 

Delta,  a  part  of  Egypt,  which  received  that 
name  firom  its  resemUaucc  to  the  Ibrm  of  the 
fiwrth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  fies  be- 
tween the  Canc^iian  and  Pelustan  months  of  the 
Nile,  and  begins  to  be  formbd  where  the  river 
divides  itaelf  into  sevatal  streanvs.  It  has  been 
iirmed  totally  by  tha  nrod  and  auid  wluch  are 
washed  down  fhm  the  upper  parte  of  Egypt  by 
the  NBe,  aeoordinff  to  aneient  traditioo.     FtU. 

.    Ccet.  Afodr.c97.^fiifrafr.  l5aDdn. 
P.  fl^  «.  13,  Ac.— PM».  3i  c.  IC. 


Dbmbtki  AS,  [a  town  of  Tbesn^j  MSiiei  bf 
Demetrius  PoKorcetes  B.  C.  890.  The  popiH 
lation  of  this  place  was  collected  from  a  greal 
number  of  neighbouring  towns  included  in  tha 
territory  over  which  it  soon  aasomed  the  do- 
minion. It  was  placed  In  sooh  a  manner  as  %o 
defend  the  passes  into  the  noitheni  palts  &I 
Greece,  vrhich  gave  it  great  importance  in  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view ;  while  its  situstion  in  tha 
Psgasetkus  Sinus  aflbrded  it  great  advontagea 
of  communication  with  Eubon,  southern  Greeee, 
the  Cyclades,  and  the  Asiatic  coasts.  It  became 
the  camtal  of  a  small  state,  called  the  Magnesian 
RcpoDtic,  after  the  battle  of  Cynoocephals. 
Soon  after  it  yielded  to  Macedonia,  and  Ml  with 
ihaX  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  Romana. 
The  name  was  common  to  other  placca.  PluL 
-^Polyh.^Liv,  36,  33.] 

Dbbbc,  a  town  of  Lycaooia,  at  the  north  of 
mount  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  now  Alab-Dag, 
Cic.  Fam.  13,  ep.  73. 

[Derdic^,  a  peoide  of  Asia,  dwelling  north 
(if  the  Daha  and  the  countries  of  Parthia  and 
Margiana.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  Ochus  and  the  Oxus  was  occupied 
by  this  peoi>le.  Quintus  Curtius  (^  7,)  enome- 
rates  them  among  the  people  who  formed  the 
cavalry  of  Dariusj 

[Dercon,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Euxioa 
sea.  From  this  place,  directly  acroas  the  penin- 
sula to  Heraclca  on  the  Proponiis,  the  cmpeior 
Aoastasius  constructed  a  wall,  caJlod  Macroo- 
Tichos,  of  which  some  vestiges  are  said  to  re- 
main. The  object  of  building  this  wall  vras  to 
defend  Constantinople  on  thu  aide,  on  which 
alone  it  could  be  approached  by  land.] 

Drrtona,  [a  town  of  Lwuna.  As  a  Roaaii 
colony,  it  was  snmamed  JuKa.  The  modera 
name  is  Tortona,  to  the  west  of  Asti.] 

Dcrtose,  now  Toriota^  a  town  of  Spain  on 
the  Iberus. 

Deta,  [according  to  some  authorities  De- 
vana,  the  town  of  Chester  on  the  Dee.  This 
river  waa  also  called  by  the  ancients  Dova,  ex- 
cept at  its  mouth,  where  it  aasooied  the  name  of 
Seteia.  The  surrounding  country  was  peopled 
by  the  Comabii ;  and  in  the  town,  dunng  thd 
Roman  occupation  of  the  laland,  was  stationed 
a  legion.  From  this  drcumstanca  the  Britons 
gave  the  town  the  name  of  Caerlegioa  and  Cu- 
erleon  Vaur.  The  Scottish  Dee  was  also  called 
Deva,  and  gave  its  name  to  Aberdeen^  which 
stood  upon  its  bonks  towards  the  mouth. 
Cambd.  Brit.-^Hortl.  Brit.  Rom.\ 
Di.1,  I.  an  island  in  the  iEgean  sea.     Vid» 

Naxoe. II.  Another  on  the  coast  c»f  Crete, 

now  Stan  Dia. III.  A  city  of  Thraci'. 

IV.  Euheea. 

DiANiuM,  [now  Danioj  a  town  of  Tarraco- 
nensb  on  the  Mediterranean,  The  Massilians 
founded  this  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Dia* 
nium  (in  Greek,  Artcmisium);  was  given,  ft-om 
the  peculiar  reverence  which  was  there  paid  to 
her  divinity.  Tbo  cape  on  which  it  was  built 
bore  the  same  name  in  antiquity,  and  is  now 
Cope  Martin,] 

thcAiA  ana  Dicjkabcbea,  a  town  of  Italy. 
Vid.  Puteoli, 

DiCTJB,  and  DiCTJsns  Mons,  [a  mountain  of 
Crete,  in  the  eastern  part  of  ths  iabnid.  Oa 
thismountam  waa  bom  the  falh«9C  the  Gre- 
cian gods,  and  In  its  xecMses.  the  Didiw  cave, 
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lie  by  concealed,  and  waa  miracaloiuly  noomb- 
«d  bj  beea.  It  was  not  agreed,  however,  by  all 
the  writera  of  antiquity  tluit  the  mountain  thus 
brancbini  from  lAk  waa  the  celebrated  Dicte ; 
luA  CalllmachuB  refers  it  to  the  countrj^  adja- 
cent to  Cydonia.  Near  this  mountain,  in  tne 
time  of  Diodorua,  were  the  ruina  of  a  town  said 
t«  have  borne  the  name  of  Dicte,  and  to  have 
been  founded  by  Jupiter.]  Jupiter  was  called 
IHcUnu,  because  worshipped  nere;  and  the 
aame  epithet  was  applied  to  Minoa.  Virg.  O. 
%  V.  536.— Outd.  Met,  8,  v.  43.— P4o/.  3,  c.  17. 
-^Slrab,  10. 

DicTiDiENSBs,  certain  inhabitants  of  mount 
Athoa.     Thucyd.  5,  c.  82. 

DiasNTiA,  a  amall  river  which  watered  Ho- 
lace'e  fitrm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  [now 
la  lAeenxa.^    Horat.  I,  ep.  18,  v.  104. 

DiNDYUus,or  A,(orum,)a  mountain  [on  the 
borders  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  Major,  over- 
looking the  city  of  Peasinus.  *'  Strabo  has  two 
aaoontaina  of  this  name :  one  in  Mysia,  near 
Cyactts;  the  other  in  GkUlo-Gnecia,  near  Peesi- 
nns ;  and  none  in  Phrygia.  Ptolemy  extends 
this  ridge  from  the  borders  of  Troas,  through 
Phrygia  to  Gallo-Grsda.  Though,  therefore, 
there  were  two  mountains  called  Dindyraus  in 
particular,  both  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  none  of  them  in  Phmia  Major ;  yet  there 
might  be  several  nills  and  eminences  in  it  on 
which  this  goddess  was  worshipped,  and  there- 
fore called  Dindyma  in  generaL"  Cram.]  It 
waa  from  this  place  that  Cybele  waa  called  Dif^ 
dymene,  Strab.  12.— Sto/.  1.  Sylv.  1,  v.  9.— 
Morat.  1,  od,  16,  v.  b,—  Virg.  Mn,  9,  v.  617. 

DiNiA,  a  town  of  [Ghdlia  Narbonensis,]  now 

[DiOMED&JG  Insula,  islands  situated  off  the 
Apulian  coaat,  opposite  to  the  bay  of  Rodi  or  the 
Sinus  Urias,  '*  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Diomed's  cora- 
pauons,  who  were  changed  into  birds,  and  of 
Che  disappearance  of  that  hero  himself.  An- 
cient writers  differ  as  to  their  number.  Strabo 
recognizee  two,  whereof  one  was  inhabited,  the 
other  deserted.  This  is  also  the  account  of 
PUny,  who  statea  that  one  was  called  Diomedea, 
tile  oUier  Tentria.  Ptolemy^  however,  reckons 
Ave,  which  is  said  to  be  the  correct  number,  if 
we  include  in  the  group  three  barren  rocks 
which  scarce  deserve  the  name  of  islands.  The 
jpland  to  which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Dio- 
medea,  appears  to  have  also  borne  the  appella- 
tion of  Tremitus,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus, 
wIm  informs  us  it  was  the  spot  to  which  Augus- 
tus removed  his  abandoned  grand-dauffbter  Ju- 
lia, and  where  she  terminateid  a  life  of  in&my. 
Of  these  islands,  the  largest  is  now  called  laUa 
San  DowUna,  the  other  San  Nicolo,"  Cram, 
—Aristol,  de  Mirab,^Ovid.  Metam,  14.— 
Strab,  6,  284.— Toe.  Ann,  4,  71.1 

[OioMEDia  Campi,  the  plains  between  Can- 
ne  and  the  Aufidus,  the  scene  of  the  fiunous 
victory  of  Hannibal  over  the  Romans.     Cram.] 

Dion.     Vid,  Dium. 

DidNYSiADEs,  two  Small  islands  of  Crete, 
[now  VoaidTaret,  to  the  north-east  of  the  inilf 
ciSUia]  * 

DiosooRiDis  Insula,  an  island  situate  at  the 
•oath  of  the  entrance  of  the  Arabic  gul^  and 
now  called  Socotara.  [Its  ak)es  are  more  es- 
teemed than  those  of  Hadramaut.    If  we  believe 


the  Arabian  writera,  Alexander  aettied  h^w  «l 
cok>ny  of  louamon,  that  is  to  say,  of  QreekiL 
Become  christians,  they  remained  such,  accord' 
ing  to  Marco  Polo,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century."     D'AnviUe.] 

DioacuRiAS,  [a  town  of  Cokbis,  on  the  shere 
of  the  Euxine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cheraa.  It 
was  also  named  SebastopclU,  and  "  in  the  ear- 
liest age  was  the  port  most  frequented  in  Coichiai, 
by  distant  as  well  as  neighbouring  iietioiu^ 
speakiniK  different  languages;  a  drcumsUince 
that  still  disUnguishes  Iskuriah,  whose  name  is 
only  a  depravation  of  the  ancient  deiMxiiina- 
tbn."     D'AnviUe.] 

Diospous,  or  Theb£.  Vid,  7%eb<B, 
Parva,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospolitee  in 
.£gyptU8  Superior,  situated  '*  at  the  summit  of 
a  sudden  flexure  in  the  conrse  of  the  Nile,  in  a 
place  now  called  Hora.^  D'AnviUe.] — - — An^ 
other  in  Samaria,  the  same  with  Lydda.] 

DiP£A,  [a  place  of  Arcadia,  belonging  to  Me- 
galopolis, near  which  the  Spartans  gained  a  vie* 
tory  over  the  Arcadians.     Cram.] 

D  IPO  LIS,  a  name  given  to  Lemnoe,  as  ba^ng 
two  dtiea,  Hephsetia  and  Myrinia. 

DiPSAS,  (^antia^)  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing  from 
mount  Taurus.     Jjucan,  8,  v.  255. 

DiPYLON,  [a  gate  of  Athens.     Vid,  Athene] 

DiRJB  [or  DiRA,  the  strait  by  which  the  Anb- 


bic  gulf  communicates  with  the  Erythrean 
In  Greek  it  "  expresses  a  passage,  straightened 
in  the  manner  of  a  throat  Its  modem  nauM  of 
Bab-el-  Mandel  signifies,  in  the  Arabic  buigoi^e, 
the  Port  of  Mourning  or  Affliction,  from  appre- 
hensions of  the  risk  of  venturii^  beyimd,  in  the 
expanse  of  a  vast  ocean.'*    DAnviUe.} 

DioM,  I.  ["one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Mace- 
donia, and  not  unfrequently  the  leaidence  of  its 
monarchs.  Livy  describes  it  as  placed  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Olympus,  which  l^ves  but  the 
space  of  one  mile  from  the  sea ;  and  half  of  this 
is  occupied  by  marahea  formed  by  the  mouth  U 
the  river  Baphyrus.  The  town,  though  not  o- 
terisive,  was  abundantly  adorned  with  public 
building  among  which  was  acdebrated  tenr^ 
of  Jupiter  and  numerous  statues.  It  sofl^red 
considerably  durinff  the  Social  war,  from  an  in- 
curaion  of  the  JEtdiana  under  their  prat«  Sco- 
pes. It  is  evident,  however,  fipom  Lky'a  ao- 
ooant,  that  this  damafle  had  been  repahed  whea 
the  Romans  oocupiea  the  town  in  ihe  vsign  of 
Perseus.  Dium,  at  a  later  period,  tecame  a  Ro- 
man colony;  Pliny  terms  it  Cobnia  Dienaia. 
Some  similarity  in  the  name  of  tins  once  ilouriah- 
ing  city  is  apparent  in  that  of  a  apot  ca?led  SUtn.- 
diOf  which  anawera  to  iJfvy'a  dsacription.*' 
Oram.^IAv,  44.  6  and  7 ;  Sa,  3.— /»oiy*.  4^  63. 

— P/tn.  4,  10. II.  Another  in  Chaleidioe. 

III.  A  promontory  in  Crete,  new  Cape  £h«- 

8060.     Cram.] 

DiYOouBUM,  a  town  of  Ghul,  now  Jfe/s,  im 
Lonain. 

D6d6na,  [next  to  Delphi  Che  moal  fumotm 
oracle  of  Greeoe,  and  more  ancient  even  than. 
that.    Yet,  famoua  a«  this  oracle  of  Jupiter  be^ 
came,  the  very  site  waa,  at  a  comparatifely  emA^ 
period,  a  matter  «>f  dispute.    All  anthomaes  le^ 
»Mr  it  to  Epin»  but  many  contend  for  that  pai^ 
which  belonged  to  the  Moloasi ;  whUe  othen^ 
with  bctt^  reason,  decide  for  Theaprotia.    ft 
aeema,  indeed,  that  without  foar  of  mialeadiag^ 
we  may  place  this  noted  apot  on  the  bwRknof 
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by  these  people ;  and  ta )  livered  b^  the  manaaring  of _^ 

fountain,  but  the  cusKmu  wa*  afterwar£ 

Large  kettles  were  suepenfled  in  the  air  near  a 

brazen  statue,  which  held  a  lash  in  ks  batitL 


DMlornftones 

Oieir  icapectiTe  bovmdanea  were  unsettled,  it 
may  tkave  been  at  one  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Tbesproti,  and  afterwards  have  been  found  in 
that  of  the  Mnkwai,  who  are  known  to  have  ex- 
tended their  limits  on  the  borders  of  Thespro- 
tta.    The  town  of  Dodona,  together  with  the 
Grade,  was  bnilt  upon  the  hill  or  mountain  To- 
marus ;  bet  as  ao  much  of  Epiras  was  covered 
with  hiigh  land  and  hills,  it  is  not  possible,  with- 
out peculiar  guides,  and  such  as  have  not  yet 
been  fiwnd  to  settle  the  disputed  question  oflo- 
calitj  by  these  inconclusive  data.     Tomarus, 
however,  is  represented  as  being  singularly  abua  - 
dant  in  fimntains  and  torrenta,  from  wlv^  >t 
sopp&ed  innnmerable  streams.    Th#  table  of 
Herodotos  concerning  the  orifin  oi  this  oracle 
IB  of  some  avail  in  shewinj;  at  u»st  the  connex- 
ion between  the  superstitions  of  (Greece  and 
Egypt ;  and  more  particularly  in  lending  some 
clue  to  the  history  of  the  Pelasgic  poojJs,  and 
their  affimtv  vrxtn  other  nations ;  a*  we  know 
that  the  real  origin  of  the  Dodonean  shrine  is 
attiibated  to  the  Pehw^i    lt#  anUquity  is  car- 1  ed 
lied  to  a  period  long  b»iore  the  Trojan  war,  and 
seems  coeval  with  Uio  £ibnk>U8,  and  perhaps  al- 
legoiical,  ages  ot  Deucalion  and  Inachus.    We 
know  Ie«  o^  ^^  vicissitudes  of  Dodona  than  of 
those  ^  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
««B  subject ;  bat  it  is  probabb  that  the  fatal  Mow, 
fnm  wnich  it  never  revived,  was  struck  in  the 
Social  vrar  by  the  ^tolians  under  their  leader 

Dorimachos. Thero  was  another  town  of  this 

name  in  Theasaly,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Os- 
sa.  It  is  doabtml  whether  Homer,  in  alluding 
to  the  **  wintry  Dodona,"  refers  to  this  place,  or 
to  Uml  more  famous  one  of  Epirus;  but  the 
opinion  waa  extensively  received  among  the 
later  Greeka,  that  the  oracle  had  been  removed 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  sido  of  Greece, 
and  that  Jupiter  delivered  his  oracles  in  Thes- 


mirrraanng  or  a  neigbbourhifl 

changed. 


a  lasn  in  its 

When  the  wind  blew  strong  the  statue  was  agi- 
tated, ana  BWurk  againat  one  of  the  keUles, 
whkh  commnnicatcff  tib*.  tqotion  to  aD  the  rest, 
and  raised  that  clattering  and  discordant  diii 
which  continued  for  a  whife,  and  fVom  whidi  th« 
artifice  of  the  piests  drew  their  predicttonfl. 
Some  suppose  tnat  the  noise  was  oocasiooed  by 
the  shakii^  of  the  leav^  and  boughs  of  an  old 
oak,  whicn  the  superstition  of  the  people  £»• 
qoently  consulted,  and  fiom  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  receive  oracles.  It  may  be  observed,  with 
more  probability,  that  the  oraclae  were  delivered 
by  the  priests,  who,  by  artfully  concealing  them* 
selves  behind  the  oais,  gave  occasion  to  the  sH' 
perstitious  multitude  to  believe  that  the  tiees 
were  endowed  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  As 
the  ship  Aigo  was  built  with  some  of  the  oaks 
of  the  forest  of  Dodona,  there  were  some  beams 
which  gave  oracles  to  the  Aigonants,  and  warnr- 
"'  **• —  against  the   approach    of  calamity. 


them 


Within  the  forests  of  Dodona  there  were  a  stretoi 
and  a  fountain  of  cool  water,  whicn  had  the 
power  of  lighting  a  torcli  as  soon  as  li  touched 
It  This  fountain  was  totally  dry  at  noon  day, 
and  was  restored  to  its  full  couno  at  midnight, 
from  which  time  till  the  following  noon  it  began 
to  decrease,  and  at  the  usual  hour  was  as^dn  de^ 
privcd  of  it^  wetera.  The  oracles  of  DodonA 
wero  originally  delivered  by  men,  but  afterwards 
by  women.  (VtW.  Dodonides.)  Plin,  %  c. 
103.— Hero  Jof.  2,  c.  bl.—Mela,  2,  c  3.—/Iomcr, 
Od.  14.  IL—Paut.  7,  c.  21— Sh-a*.  17.— /*/«/. 
in  Pj/rrh.-^ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.— Xrucan.  6,  v.  427. 
--Ovid.  Trist.  4,  d-  8,  v.  23. 

DdDdNE,  a  ibodtain  in  the  forest  of  Dodona. 
Vid.  Dodona. 

Do  Lien  E,  I.  fa  town  of  Thtfssaly,  towards  the 
borders  of  Macedonia.    Here  the  historian  Po- 


«ly,  having  abandoned  his  sacred  ffTOve  by  To-  borJcra  oT  Macedonia.  Here  the  historian  Po- 
mania.  To  this  opinion  inclined  the  geogra-  lybitw,  at  the  bead  of  the  embassy  of  the  Ache- 
pher  PatManias.    The  remarks  which  follow,   an  leaffoe,  received  an  audience  of  the  Roroart 


lufwever,  api^y  to  the  Theaprotian  town  and 

ofadftj    The  town  and  temple  wcro  first  built 

by  Deocalion,  after  the  universal  deluge,     it 

was  soppowd  to  be  the  roost  ancient  ora**  of  aU  ^    .      ,.        ..  ^  . 

Giaece  and,  »ocording  to  (he  traditions  of  the   preserved,  in  that  of  Doluc^  to  a  castle  on 

Egyptiansk   mentioned  by  Hc'«'<lotus,  it  was   chain  of  mountains  which,  detached  from  Atna- 

feondtd  by  a  dove.    Two  H«ck  doves,  as  he  re-   nus^  is  prolonged  towards  the  Euphrates."    J?*- 

latea,  took  their  flight  ft^^  the  city  of  Thebes,     * — '"'  ^ 

"«  ^tyr*j  one  ^  '^^^^  ^"^  ^  *^  temple  of 

Jupiter  Ammon,  **>«J  *^e  o^ef  *o  Dodona,  where 

with  a  httman  •^'^  ^^<^y  acquainted  the  inhabit- 
ants of  iher^^ntrv  that  Jupiter  had  consecrated 

the  grtfvfd  which  in  future  would  give  oracles. 

The  extensive  grove  which  surrounded  Jupiter's 
iMwple  was  endowed  vrith  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
«iid  oraclM  wcro  frequently  delivered  by  the  sa- 
cred oaks,  and  the  doves  which  inhabited  the 
plaee.  This  fiibubus  tradition  of  the  oracular 
power  of  tho  doves  is  explained  bjr  HerodotuiL 
wiio  observes  that  some  Pheeniclans  carried 
away  two  priestesses  from  E^pt,  one  of  which 
went  to  fix  her  residence  at  Dodona,  where  the 
orade  was  established.  It  may  further  be  ob- 
served, that  the  &ble  might  have  been  founded 
UMii  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  ircXuoi, 
wluch  signifies  dove»  in  most  parts  of  Greece, 
wfafle  inUM  dialect  of  the  EpiroU  it  implies  old 
tfomoi.  Id  andent  times  tLe  oxsdes  were  de- 
Fatt  I.^M 


general  duintus  Maroids  Philippus.  It  was 
town  of  Livy's  Tripolis.]— 4IL  a  town  of* 
Comagene,  south  of  the  capital  Samosata,  upofl 
the  mountains.     "  The  name  of  Doliche  is 


AnviUe.] 

DdLONCT,  a  people  of  Thrace,  [inhabiting  th« 
Chersonese,  it  was  over  these  people  that  Mil- 
tiades  the  Athenian  was  called  to  nile.]  JEfero- 
dot,  6,  c.  34. 

DoLdpiA.  [The  country  of  the  Dolopes,  or 
Dolopia,  was  that  district  of  Tbessaly  which 
touched  upon  Epirus,  Acarnaniaj  and  JStoKa,' 
and  was  separated  from  the  ^niancs,  another 
Thessallan  people  on  the  south,  bordering  to  the 
east  upon  the  region  Phthiotis.  The  Dob- 
pians  are  mentioned  by  Homer  ss  being  subject 
to  Pelios,  the  king  of  Phthiotis,  who  pbced 
them  in  the  Trojan  war  under  the  conduct  and 
care  of  the  aged  Phoenix.  The  Dolofws  were 
entitled  to  a  representative  in  (he  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  but  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
they  were  found  among  the  enemies  of  Greece. 
Their  territoiy  was  a  continual  source  and  scene 
of  contest  between  the  iEtoKans  and  the  Mace- 
doniansi  and  was  onlv  fully  snbducd  by  the  lat^ 
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tor  in  the  toga  of  their  last  monftrcb,  ^hose 
empire  was  traitBrerred  to  tbo  Romans.] 
D5nysa,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  TBgean. 
[DoRiDis  Sinus,  an  arm  of  the  iEffesn  sea, 
between  Doris  am)  the  narrow  jpeninsnhi  which 
terminated  on  the  promonto>y  <-^no8ema. 
DdRcs,  I  he  inhabitants  of  Dons.    Vid.  Doris. 
DoRioK,  •  town  of  Theesaly,  where  Thamy- 
Tas  the  musician  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  ekUl.     Stat.  7%^.  4,  v.  182.— Proper^.  2,  el. 
^v.  19.— iMcan.  6,  v.  352. 

D6kis,  [a  small  part  of  Greece,  lying  betwesii 
Thessaly  on  the  noith,  ^tolM  on  the  west,  the 
country  of  the  Locri  Epicncmidii  on  the  east, 
and  the  mountain  Parnassus  on  the  south.   My- 
thology assigns  their  origin  to  Dorns,  the  son  of 
Deucalion ;  but  criUcism  derives  the  nsmes  of 
Dorus,  and  of  many  other  of  the  early  heroes 
and  colonists  of  Greece,  from  the  name  of  the 
country  which  they  are  pretended  to  have  settled. 
Before  the  occupation  of  the  narrow  territory 
here  described,  by  the  people  who  were  the  un- 
doubted progenitbra  of  the  later  Dorians,  it  was 
called  Dryopis,  from  the  primitive  inhabitants. 
Long  afterwards,  from  the  confederacy  of  the 
cities  Erineus,  Boium,  Pindus,  and  Cytinium, 
the   countr^r  was   designated  the  Tetrapolis. 
The  inconnderable  district  of  Doris  ofiers  little 
matter  of  interest  to  the  enquirer,  but  the  ac- 
counto  of  the  Dorians  are  full  of  matter  import- 
iMit  in  the  investigation  of  ancient  nations  and 
manners.     The  mspossessors  of  the  Dryopes 
were,  doubtless,  from  the  Histiocotis  in  Thessa- 
ly, and  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  as 
certainly  the  descendants  of  those  who    had 
crossed  the  Pindus  and  occupied  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  (Ete  and  Parnassus  j  but  their 
Srevious  miction,  and  the  drigin  of  their  pecu- 
ar  institutions,  which  were  only  known  to  later 
Greece  in  their  full  developement,  as  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  constitute  the  difficult,  important,  and 
interesting  part  in  the  search  concerning  th>a 
singular  people.     In  the  time  of  Hercules,  a  fa- 
vour conferred  by  that  hero  upon  .£gimius  or 
GBpatius,  a  king  of  Doris,  secured  to  his  descend- 
ants an  asylum  in  that  kingdom,  whence  the  bet- 
ter fortune  of  the  Pelopids  obtained  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  Heraclidc 
80  yeara  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  a  Doric 
population  poured  into  the  southern  peninsula, 
to  establish  or  restore  the  peculiar  habits  and  in- 
stitutions of  that  race.    From  this  period  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  perhaps,  more  particularly 
the  territory  of  Laoonia,  may  be  considered  the 
country  of  the  Dorians  in  Greece.    Besides 
these,  the  Dorians  sent  out  a  great  many  colo- 
nies.    The  most  &mou8  was  Doris  in  Asia  Ait- 
nor^  of  which  Halicamassus  was  once  the  capi- 
tal ;  this  pait  of  Asia  Minor  was  called  Hcx- 
apoKs,  from  the  confederation  of  the  six  princi- 
pal cities ;  but  on  the  exclusion  of  Halicamas- 
sus, it  received  the  name  of  Pentepolis.     That 
peninsula  and  cape  which  extended  from  the 
shores  of  Caria  far  into  the  sea  between  the 
islands  of  Cos  upon  the  north  and  Rhodes  on 
the  south,  was  the  country  of  the  Asiatic  Do- 
rians.]    Strab.  9,  Ac-— Ftr^.  .«n.  2,  v.  27 

Plin,  5,  o.  ^.—ApoUod.2.'^Herodot.  1,  c.  144^ 
L  8,  c  31. 

DoBiscue,  a  plaoe  of  Thrace  near  the  sea, 
where  Aerxee  numbered  his  forces.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  69. 
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DdRTLJEUM,  and  Dorylavs,  a  city  of  Vhrf^ 
na,  now  Eski  Shthr,  Plin.  6,  c.  29.— Ci- 
FTocc.  17. 

Drangiana,  [a  port  of  the  Persian  empire,  hi 
the  province  of  Ana  in  the  largest  extent  of  that 
district.  It  had  upon  the  south  the  Betii  mon- 
tes,  on  the  east  Arachosia,  on  the  north  the  Pa- 
ropamisus  mens,  and  the  desert  of  Carmania  ob 
the  west.] 

Drayus,  [a  river  of  Rhstia,  that,  running  al- 
most parallel  with  the  Danube,  united  with  that 
river  at  that  point  at  which,  after  its  sonthwani 
inclination,  it  resumes  an  easteriy  course  on  the 
eooUiem  border  of  the  oountiy  belonging  to  the 
u^^  Metanasts.  In  its  course  it  flowed 
throuffh  I^Mrioum  and  Pannonia,  between  the 
Claudius  mens  and  the  mens  Pannonius.  In 
modem  geography  it  u  the  Drave^  and,  after 
flowing  tlirough  Sliria,  it  passes  hj  the  south- 
^^*l(2^""°*'y  of  Hungary,  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  and  fiJls  int» 
the  Danube  Wlow  Enek.) 

Drepana,  wjd  DuiPANUM,  now  TVapant,  s 
towii  of  SiciW  near  mount  Eiyx.  Anchisee 
dwd  there  111  his  v^ragc  to  Italy  with  his  son 
JEneas.     Vtrg.  JEn.  3,  v.  707^C£c.  Verr  a 

c  56.— Orarf.  Fast.  4,  v.  474. [The  s^ 

name  was  ^ven,  according  to  D'AnvuL^  i^,  ^ 
promontory  m  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  north  ofK^. 
os-Hormus.  In  both  cases  the  name  was  de- 
rived firom  the  form  of  the  coast,  which  present- 
ed the  figure  of  a  scythe.] 

Drilo,  [a  river  which  separated  the  Roman 
Illyricum  from  that  port  of  Macedon  which,  be- 
fore it  formed  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  lung- 
dom,  was  occupied  by  an  Illyrian  people.  It  emp- 
tied into  the  Adriatic  near  the  town  of  Lissna^ 
on  the  side  of  Macedon.  Two  principal  branch- 
es, the  one  north,  from  the  Bcrtiscus  mountains 
in  Illyricum,  and  the  other  south,  from  the  Palua 
Lycbnites  and  the  Candavii  montes,  contributed 
to  form  this  largest  of  the  Illyrian  streams.  The 
modem  name  of  this  river  is  Drino,  the  north- 
cm  Vanch  being  called  the  White^  and  the 
jouthcm,  the  Btaek,  Dnno.  The  confluence  of 
tiMse  branches  was  on  the  boundary  line  men- 
Uonefl  «»bove,  and  towaids  the  province  of  Dade 
Mediterrfc«ea,andDardania.  To  this  point  the 
nver  was  cdi-iidered  aavigable.  ThV  whole 
course  of  this  st«iun,  ti»gether  with  both  ita 
branch^,  belongs  no*  to  Albania.  Strab.^ 
Diod.  Sic.\ 

Drinus,  [a  river,  now  the  QrM,  which  sepa- 
rated  the  nrovmce  of  Moesia  froi*  lUvricum,  Z 
flowing  ahnost  direcUy  north,  dtet^arffed  itself 
into  the  Savus  west  of  Strmium.  ^ia  rf™ 
now  bounds  upon  the  west  the  province  t£  Sef- 
via,  which  it  separates  from  Bosnia.] 

[Dromos  Achillei,  «  Between  the  month  oc 
the  Borvsthenes  and  the  gulf  of  Careine,  the 
long  and  narrow  beaches  uniting  and  terminal 
ing  in  a  point,  and  thereby  forming  inlets  or 
creeks,  were  called  Dromos  Achillei,  or  the 
Course  of  Achilles ^  from  a  tradition  that  thie- 
hero  there  celebrated  games."    D'AnviUe.] 

DaDENTius,  and  DBDBNTiA,now  Durance,  a 
rapid  river  of  Gaul,  -which  falls  iato  the  Rhone 
between  Aries  and  Avignon.    Sa.  JkU.  a  v 
468.— S«rc6. 4.  .  ^    " 

Drdna,  the  i>roine,  a  river  of  Gaul,  fiOliiuR 
into  the  Rhone.  ^ 

DRYdpEB,  a  people  of  Greece^  neai  moont 
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(Ela.  Tbey  afteiwanJs  paned  into  the  Pelo- 
BOi^  wfaece  Ihej  inbalntecl  the  towns  of 
^  and  Herraione  in  Ar^golis.  When  they 
.Tw«  driven  fiom  Asine  by  the  people  df  Ar- 
goe,  tbej  eettled  among  the  Meaeenians,  and 
T^tHI  a  town  by  the  name  of  their  ancient  habi- 
tatioa  iUiite.  Some  of  their  descendants  went 
Id  make  a  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  together 
with  the  loniana.  Herodoi.  1,  c  146,  L  8»  c.  31. 
— Potit.  4,  c  34.— »roft.  7, «,  13.— Piin.  4,  c  1. 
—  Ftr^.  JBn.  4,  r.  146.— XAtcon.  3,  v.  179. 

DoBis,  or  Alduadcsis,  [a  river  of  Gaul  in 
the  Blaxuna  Sequanoram.  It  roee  in  the  Jura 
chain  of  mountains,  and  emptied  in  the  Arar,  on 
the  boideis  of  the  Celtic  province  of  Lugdunen- 
«s.    The  modern  name  is  Lt  Doubt.] 

DuLicHiuM,  an  island  tii  the  Ionian  sea,  op- 
poaile  tb&  month  of  the  Achebus,  [belonging  to 
the  gfoup  called  Echraades.    The  exact  posi- 
tion of  &  ishuid  cannot  be  determined;  some 
hate  eoofoonJad  it  with  CeuhaJtenia ;  but  Stra- 
bocontmJicts  thia,  and  makes  it  a  separate  isl- 
andtf  itjied,  in  lus  time,  PoUcha,  "situated  at 
the  month  of  th«  Achclou«,  opposite  to  ffinia- 
d«,  and  100  staJia  from  cape  Araxus."    Others 
have  supposed  this  to  be  another  name  for  Itha- 
ca, from  Iheepilhet  DoUchius  applied  to  Ulys- 
ses; hot  it  is  moie  probable  that  this  was  an 
aifiiicent  islantl,  ibrming  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
tkfchie£    To  assign  a  modern  name  to  an  isl- 
and whofB  position  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
as  &r  back  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  is  assuredly 
asnuning  a  greet  deal ;  but  if  conjecture  may  be 
hftzanled,  that  of  Mr.  Dodwcll,  who  thinks  Du- 
hcfaiam  may  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake^  aeems  to  be  the  safest.     Odya*.  A. 
916^  n.  347- — Strab.  10^  456  and  458.— Oram. 
^BeyUn.  Coim.] 

POBius,  a  large  river  of  ancient  Spain,  now 
etlled  Duerot  [which,  rising  in  Carpetania  near 
the  Pyrenees  runs  through  the  plains  of  Spain, 
and  then  dividing  Galhcia  from  Luaitania,  and 
leoeiving  very  many  rivers,  &lls  into  the  ocean 
after  a  ooone  of  about  300  miles.  Near  the 
sounes  of  this  river  stands  Nomantia.  (  Vtd, 
Aumaxtia,)     Voss.  in  Pomp.  Mela,] 

DraocAssES,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Druids 
in  Oaul,  now  Dreux.     Ccts.  Bell.  O,  6,  c.  13.^ 

DoBOCOBTdRDM,  [the  chief  town  of  the  Remi, 
€ram  whom  it  receives  its  modern  name  of 
Rkdm.  Strabo  says  the  Roman  prefecU  of 
Be%ie  Ghml  resided  here ;  whence  we  infer  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  that  province.  Strab,  4, 
lH^Cm$.  6,  44.] 

Ihriif,  [or  Dtmb,  a  city  of  Achaia,  situated 
OB  the  lomao  sea  about  40  stadia  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Fierus.  According  to  Pausanias 
it  was  more  anciently  called  Palca.  Strabo  (8, 
387,)  thinks  that  the  name  Dyme  referred  to  its 
wcatem  situation,  and  decbres  that  it  was  for- 
meriy  called  Stratos.  Dyme,  after  iu  inhabit- 
ants bad  expelled  the  tyrant  Alexander,  became 
one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Achaia.  Its  ter- 
ritoiy  was  nnrauently  laid  wasto,  in  the  Social 
war,  by  the  Eleans  and  iEtolians,  who  were 
•nited  against  the  Achaans.  In  the  suburbs  of 
tbjs  dty  was  the  tomb  of  Sostratus,  a  companion 
of  ELercules,  much  venerated  by  the  inhabitants ; 
within  tbe  city  were  temples  sacred  to  Miner- 
*i^  Cybele,  and  Attes.  Dyme  was  given  up 
to  phindsr  by  Olympicns,  a  Roman  genemi,  ibr 
having  nfiMed  to  take  pait  with  that  people 


I  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  Ther«  is  no  mo- 
I  dem  town  on  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient 
Dyme ;  but  Palnio  Achaia  is  within  a  short 
dbtance.  Strab.  8,  2S1.-^Diod.  Sic.  18,  707. 
—Polyb.  4,  59.— Pau*.  Achate.  18  and  17.— 
Cram.} 

Dyras,  a  river  of  Trachinia,  [twenty  stadia 
south  of  the  Sperchius^  said  to  have  sprang 
from  the  ground  to  assist  Hercules  when  burn- 
ing on  the  funeral  pile.]  It  rises  at  the  foot  of 
mount  GSto,  and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Maleaous. 
Herod.  7,  199.— StoA.  9.  438.— Oom. 

Dyrrhacbium,  [a  town  of  Illyria,  situated  on 
the  Hadriatic,  neariy  opposite  Brundusinm  in 
Italy.     This  city  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Corcyreans,  B.  C.  623,  who,  in  compliment  to 
their  mother  city,  invited  Phaleui^  a  citizen  <^ 
Corinth,  to  lead  them.     According  to  some 
writers,  and  among  those  Pomponius  Mela, 
Epidamnos  was  the  more  ancient  name,  applied 
to  it  by  the  Greeks,  which  the  Romans  changed 
on  account  of  its  evil  import.    Scaliger  thinks 
that  Epidaninus  was  a  city,  and  Dyrmchinm  its 
harbour;  in  this  supposition,  however,  he  is 
supported  by  no  other  writer.     Strabo^  Eratos- 
thenes, and  other  authors,  apply  the  name  Dyr- 
rachium  to  the  Chersonese,  on  which  the  town 
was  situated ;  from  this  fact,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  AvMoxiov  being  a  Greek  term  de- 
noting roggedness.  we  infer  that  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  of  Dyrrachinm  to  the  peninsula 
on  which  Epidamnus  was  situated,  and  this,  in 
the  course  of  time,  may  have  been  confounded 
with  the  town.    Ppssessed  of  every  advantage 
for  the  promotion  of  commerce,  in  its  ntuation 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Hadrii^  and  its  rela- 
tions with  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  notwithstand- 
ing the  envious  hostility  of  the  neishtwuring 
barbarians,  it  soon  rose  to  such  opulence  and 
power  as  to  vie  with  the  roost  ancient  cities  of 
Greece.     The  difierenoe  between  this  city  and 
Coicyra,  arising  from  the  introduction  of  Co- 
rinthian colonists,  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Pompey 
encamped  on  the  heights  of  Petra,  in  the  neigl^ 
bourbood  of  this  city,  after  having  been  forced 
to  retire  from  Italy ;  and  here  Cesar  made  an 
attempt  to  blockade  him,  which  he  frustrated  by 
carrying  the  war  into  Thessalv.    The  posses- 
sbn  ofttiis  place  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  Romans,  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  capital  and  all  the  eastern  provinces ;  from 
this  place  was  the  passage  to  Brundusium,  the 
commencement  of  the  Appia  Via ;   and  here 
began    the  Via  Egnatia   {vid.  Bgnat.  Via\ 
which  "  may  be  considered  as  the  main  artery 
of  the  Roman  empire.'*     The  site  of  this  city, 
once  so  important,  is  now  occupied  by  what  la 
scarcely  more  than  a  viUage,  under  the  name  of 
SJmizo.     P(mv.  SOcL  2,  Z.^Strob.  7,  316*-. 
Herod.  6,  m.-Thucyd.  1,  24.-Qm.  Bell. 
Civ.  3,  41.— Fo»«.  in  Pomp.  Md.—Cram.] 

[EbUna,  Ae  name  which  Ptolemy  gives  for 
the  modem  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland.  The 
Latins  called  it  Dublinium;  the  Cambro- Bri- 
tons Dinaa  Dulin;  the  Saxons  Duplin;  and 
the  Irish  Salaeteigh,  \.  e.  "a  town  byif' «P«J. 
piles."  According  to  tradition,  the  ^ww^g^ 
Sechy being  marshy,  it  received  an  aitmciat 
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d«vatkmt  whence  the  mane  given  H  hyihe  na- 
tivee.  It  wmt  ritneted  on  the  Auen^lAft  Am- 
mis  Liftiiue,  now  the  Lifey.    CamderC] 

EsoitlcuM,  [now  York,  the  chief  dty  of  the 
Biigfuitee,  in  the  province  of  Mmxima  Csserien- 
■is.  It  was  eituated  on  the  river  Unia,  now  the 
Ou«e;  and  Camden  traces  the  noroc  of  the  town 
to  that  of  the  river,  Eb-oracnm  or  Eb-ntacum, 
as  if  "the  city  on  the  Uru»."  Nennius  calls 
it  Caer  Ebraue;  the  Britons  styled  it  Caer 
Siffroe,  At  Eboracum  the  sixth  legion  was 
stationed,  and  it  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  was 
the  residence  of  Sevenis  and  Constantius  Cblo- 
Tos,  both  d  whom  terminated  their  lives  there. 
Catndsn.] 

EbOdjBi  [the  Greek  name  for  the  Hebrides, 
as  Fliny  calls  them,  now  the  Western  Itlea.  The 
principal  were  Ricina,  otherwise  called  Ricnea, 
or  Riduna,  Epidium,  Maloos,  Ebuda  Occidcn- 
talior,  now  £%is,  and  Ebada  Orientalior,  now 
Jjtwee,  Ptolemy  ennmerates  but  five ;  Fliny 
■tates  the  number  to  have  been  30.  Camden.^ 
EbukOnes.  [a  people  of  Belftic  Gaul,  whom 
Casar  describes  as  chiefly  dwelung  between  the 
Meuee  and  the  Rhine,  To  the  north  they  had 
the  MenapU;  to  the  east,  tho  Germans,  who 
dwelt  this  side  the  Rhine  {  to  the  south,  the  Con- 
drusi  t  and  to  the  west,  the  Aduatici  and  tho 
Ambtvaritif  their  territory  accordingly  corre- 
■ponds  with  the  modem  j>ay9  de  Liege.  Cssar, 
to  avenge  the  defieat  of  Sabinus  and  Cotto,  ex- 
terminated this  people ;  afterwards  the  Tungri, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  Cesar,  a  branch  of 
the  Aduatici,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  re- 
gion I  whenee  the  names  of  the  Tun^n^  and 
Kbunmes  are  frequently  confounded.    Lent.] 

EbCsus,  now  Ivica^  one  of  the  Pityuss,  or 
Pine  Islands,  lying  between  the  main  land  of 
Hispania  ana  the  Saleares  Insule,  and  opposite 
the  promontory  of  F^rraria  in  Voientia.  This 
island  abovmded  in  com  and  all  kind  of  firuits. 
Its  chief  town  was  Ebusus,  now  Yvica^  whose 
inhabitants  msde  a  large  quantity  of  salt  aonu- 
alty,  which  they  exported  to  Spain  and  Italy. 
Jimfl.  Cocm.J 

EoBATiNA,  (omm^)  I.  [the  chief  city  of  Media 
Major,  and  tho  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
situated,  according  to  Diodorus,  at  a  distance  of 
19  stadia  from  mount  Orontes.    According  to 


kiramia, 

of  Ninus,  in  a  war  made  against  the  Modes  who 
had  then  rebeUcd,  taking  an  affection  to  the 
place,  caused  waterooonvs  to  be  made  to  it 
from  the  further  side  of  tho  mountain  Orontes, 
digging  a  passage  through  the  hills  with  great 
eharge  and  labour.  Ds^yed  by  the  injury  of 
time,  it  was  re-edilSed  by  Dejoces,  the  sixth  king 
of  the  Medea;  and  afterwards  muc^  beautified 
and  enlarged  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  successor 
nnto  Alexander  in  his  Asian  oonquests.  For 
beauty  and  magnificence  little  inferior  to  Baby- 
lon or  Nineveh.  In  compass  180  or  200  fur- 
tonffs,  which  make  about  34  Italian  mUes.  The 
walk  therwf  sffirmed^ln  the  book  of  Judith,  to 
be  70  cubiU  high,  60  cubito  broad,  and  tha 
toweia  upon  the  oates  100  cubits  higher,  all 
hmlt  of  hewn  anJ  polished  stone,  each  stone 
being  six  cubits  m  length  and  throe  in  breadth. 
But  this  18  U>  be  understood  only  of  the  inner- 
aoi*  wall,  than  being  seven  in  all  ilboQt  it;  each 


of  them  higher  than  the  other,  and  each  iki^* 
guished  by  tlie  colour  of  the  6ev«»ral  DinnacleB) 
which  gave  unto  the  eyes  a  most  ^lant  pros- 
pect, from  which  variety  of  colours  it  is  tbougtit 
to  have  the  name  otAghotha^  or  Agbatkana.  In 
former  times  the  ordinarv  rosidcnce  of  the  roo- 
narchs  of  the  Modes  snd  Persians  in  th^  beats 
of  the  sunmier}  as  Susa,  the  chief  city  of  Susi- 
ana,  in  tho  cold  of  winter.    The  royal  palafe, 
being  about  a  mile  in  compass,  was  built  whh 
sU  the  cost  and  cunning  that  a  stately  nwnsion 
did  require ;  some  of  the  beams  thereof  of  m! ver, 
and  the  rest  of  cedar;   but  those  of  cedar, 
strengthened  with  plates  of  gokl.    Said  by  Jo- 
sephus  to  be  built  bv  the  prophet  Daniel ;  which 
must  be  understood  no  otherwise  than  that  be 
oversaw  the  workmen  or  contrived  the  model; 
appointed  to  that  office  by  Darius  Medus.  to 
whom  the  building  of  the  same  is  aacribod  by 
others.    Neglected  by  the  kings  of  the  Parthian 
race  it  became  a  ruin."    Hcyl.  Cosm. — ChafU9- 

tard.J II.  A  town  of  Sjpria,  where  Cambyses 

gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when  mounting  on 
horseback.  HcrodoL  3.— Pto/.  6,  c.  Q.—Curt. 
5,  c.  8. 

EcHiNADEs,  or  EcnmjB,  islands  noar  Acar- 
nanift,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rWer  Acbeloas.  They 
have  been  formed  by  the  inundationa  of  that 
river,  and  by  tho  sand  and  mud  which  its  wa» 
ten  carry  down.  ["These  rocks,  aathey  should 
rather  be  termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who 
mentions  them  as  being  inhahited,  and  as  Ittv* 
ing  sent  a  force  to  Troy  under  the  conuaand  of 
Mcges,  a  distinguished  warrior  of  tho  Iliad. 
Herodotus  iiifinms  us,  that  in  his  time  half  of 
these  islands  had  been  already  joined  by  the 
Achelous  to  the  main  land.    Strabo  repoits  that 
the  Elchinadcs  were  very  numerous,   oeiag  aH 
rugged  and  barren;  Scylax,  indeed,  s^ysthay 
were  deserted ;  but  this  was  not  alvrajs  the 
case  according  to  Homer's  account,  and  Ste- 
phanus  names  Apollonia  aaa  town  belonging  to 
one  of  those  blands.  on  tho  coast  of  Acaroania. 
Ovid  reckons  five ;  but  Pliny  enumerates  nine^ 
*  The  Ecliinades,'  says  Mr.  Dodwell,  <  at  pie- 
sent  bek>ng  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca,  and  pro- 
duce com,  <m1,  and  a  scanty  pasture  lor  sheep 
and  goats.    The  names  of  some  of  the  largen 
are  Oxeiat,  Natoliko^  Bromma^  d:c    There  sre 
a  great  many  other  smaller  rocks  scattered 
about,  which  are  entiraly  deserted.*  "     Cram.\ 
—PUn,  %  c.  &5.^nerodot.  3,  c.  10.— Or«^ 
Met.  8,  v.  588.— fi!5fra6.  2. 

EcHixussA,  an  island  near  Euboea,  called  af- 
terwards CiftuJua,    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Edessa,  I.  [a  town  in  Osroene,  a  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
Macedonian  con<^uerors  of  the  country.  **  An 
abundant  fountain  which  the  city  *  indosml, 
called  in  Greek  Calir-rhoe,  communicated  this 
name  to  tho  city  itself.  In  posterior  times  it  is 
called  Roha,  or,  vrith  the  article  of  tho  Arabs, 
Orrhoa,  and  by  abbreviation  Orha.  T<  is  name 
may  be  derived  from  the  Greek  term  si^ifying 
a  fountain ;  or,  according  to  another  opinion,  it 
may  refer  to  the  founder  of  this  rity,  whose 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Orrhoi ;  bat,'  however 
this  be,  it  is  by  corraption  that  it  is  commonly 
called  Orfa.  A  little  river,  which,  by  its  sudden 
inundations,  annoys  this  town,  was  called  Scir- 
tos,  or  the  Vaulter;  and  the  Syrians  preserve 
this  signification    in   the  name  of  DaiearJ* 
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PAnrOU. IL  AckyofMacodonb.     Vid, 


Edon,  &  moontain  of  Thrace,  caUed  abo 
EdoDiM.  From  thk  DKrantain  that  uart  of 
Thrace  is  often  called  Sdonia  which  nee  be- 
ttrefnthe  Strymon  and  the  Neaaui^  and  the 
cfilhet  u  geoemlly  applied  not  only  to  Thrace, 
tetto  a  CMd  Dorthem  climate.  Virg,  JEn.  12, 
T.  9J5.^P<KR.  4,  c  ll^—Jjuean.  1,  ▼.  674. 

Edoni,  or  Edonbs,  a  people  of  Thrace,  [on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Strymon.  "  It  appears 
from  Thucydidea,  that  this  Thracian  clan  once 
held  fiMBcsrinn  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Stry- 
noa  as  br  as  Mygdonia,  but  that  they  were 
eieetod  by  the  MMraoniaAs."     Cram. — Thuc^ 

EcsaiA  Yallis,  P*  a  small  vaJQey,  now  called 
is  Ct^Jkreila,  and  which,  according  to  the  popu- 
lar opimoo,  answers  to  the  vafley  of  Egeria, 
while  the  soane  of  the  Almo  is  thought  to  cor- 
nspood  mkh  the  Ibvotain  sacred  to  that  nymph, 
wmtdiog  tQ  Jw.  Sat.  3,  ▼.  10. 

Ssddum  taU  domus  rheda  eomponUwr  una, 
SithUitii  ad  veieres  aretu  madidamque  Cape- 


Bic,  nbi  nocturne  Numa  conMtUuebat  arnica.^ 

Cram.] 

RcErPA,  a  town  of  SicHy.  Vid.  ^guta, 
BonlTTA,  [a  town  of  Apulia,  *^  which  com- 
— nicited  its  name  to  the  consalar  way  that 
fcHswed  the  ooaat  liom  Cannaam  to  Bninda- 
■■■I.  Its  nuns  are  still  apparent  near  the 
TVre  tffAgnazzo  and  the  town  of  Atonopoli, 
P&ay  states  that  a  certain  stone  was  ahewn  at 
Ecnatia  which  was  said  to  possess  the  property 
sf  aettiaff  fiie  to  wood  that  was  placed  upon  it. 
U  was  this  prodigy,  seemingly,  which  aflbrded 
so  n»ch  amomnent  to  Horace.*'     Cram, — Ho- 

roLSat^l,  5. ^Via.     Vid,  Via.] 

Ejon,  a  oommertial  place  at  the  month  of  the 
ftrymoQ,  (dislant  35  stadia  from  AmphipoliB.  of 
which  It  was  the  port,  acoordi||gto  Thacydi&les, 
who  makes  it  more  andent  than  that  city.  "  It 
was  fimn  hence  that  Xerxes  sailed  to  Asia  on 
bisietimi  finm  Greece,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
ais.  Id  the  middle  a^  a  Byzantine  town  was 
Mlt  on  the  site  of  &m,  which  now  b«ini  the 
name  of  OmteMo.  Cram,-^T%uc,  i,  102.—- 
Berwd.  8,  lia]— Paia.  8,  c.  8. 

Eljba,  a  town  of  ^olia,  fin  Asia  Minor,  at 
Ihe  month  of  the  Caicas.  It  was  the  port  of 
Pcfgamiu^  and  is  now  lalea,    £/AnviUe.] 

Blscm,  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sn%  (a  colony  of  Teos,  in  Ionia,  according  to 
Bemna.]    Lie.  31,  c.  16, 1.  32,  c  9. 

ELATiA,  L  Q'  the  most  considerable  and  im- 
psrtani  of  the  Phocian  cities  after  Delphi,  was 
aitoatad,  according  to  Paosanisa^  180  stadia  from 
AmphicBa,  on  a  vsotlj  rising  slope,  above  the 
plain  watered  by  Uie  Uephissns.  It  was  cap- 
tared  and  barot  by  the  army  of  Xerxes ;  but 
being  afterwards  rsstored,  an  attack  made  on 
it  by  Taxilns,  general  of  Mithridates,  was  auc- 
ccaafiiMy  lepolsed  by  the  inhabitants  ;  in  con- 
faq[oeoce  or  which  exploit  Ibey  were  dedar- 
ad  fine  by  the  Roman  senate.  Strabo  remarks 
esB  its  advtntageoaswttuation,  which  commanded 
tbecntraneeintoPhocisand  BoBotia.  lu  ruins 
an  to  be  seen  on  the  sita  caHed  Elephta,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Cephissos.  and  at  the  foot  of 
aesw  hiUs  which  unite  wita  the  chain  of  Cne- 


mis  and  GEta."    Cram.}^Pauf.  Phoe.  34.— 

Herod,  8,  33.— £^.  3^  IR— SfroA.  9. H. 

A  town  of  Thcssaly,  situated  on  the  Peneos 
above  Gonnos.  It  b,  doubtless,  the  Iletiaof 
Pliny  and  the  lletiom  of  Ptolemy. 

Elayer,  a  river  in  Graul  falling  into  the  Loire^ 
now  the  AUier. 

Elea.     Vid.  Velia. 

ELECTRiDss,  islands  in  the  Adriatic  sea, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  qnantitv  of 
amber  {eUetrum)  which  they  produced.  Therr 
were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  acconfing  to  Apot* 
hmius  of  Rhodes,  but  some  historians  doubt  of 
their  existence.  [CVAnville  places  the  Electri* 
deK  Insule  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  Barmatian 
coaat,  and  identifies  them  with  the  long  and 
narrow  sands  that  separate  the  guUb  named 
Primhrhaf9BA  CurUch-haf.  Tacitus  tells  ua 
that  the  amber  was  gathered  here  by  the  natives^ 
who  called  it  Ola»9  at  QUa,  which  in  Latin  is 
Suceinum  and  in  Ghreek  Electron,  D^AnHUe. 
—  Tacit,  German.\^Plin.  2,  c.  26, 1  37,  c.  2. 
— J/ete^  2,  c  7. 

El£i,  a  people  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesna. 
They  were  formerly  called  Evei.     Vid.  Eli». 

Eleontum,  a  town  of  the  ThraciaD  ChernH 
nesus. 

ElephantIke,  [an  island  of  the  NUe,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  distant  but  half  a  sta- 
dium from  Syene  and  seven  stadia  below  the 
lesser  cataract.  According  to  Russell,  tins  island 
is  mnch  richer  in  architectural  remains  than 
Syene.  **  Romans  and  Saracens,  it  is  true,'* 
observes  that  able  writer,  **  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  defiice  or  to  conceal  them ;  bat,  as  De- 
non  remarks,  the  Egyptian  monuments  conti- 
nue devoted  to  posterity,  and  have  leaistod 
e<^ually  the  ravages  of  man  and  of  time.  In  the 
midst  of  a  vast  field  of  bricks  and  other  pieces  of 
baked  earth,  a  very  ancient  temple  is  still  left 
standing,  surrounded  with  a  jMlastered  gfdlenr 
and  two  columns  in  the  portico.  Piotbing  la 
wanting  but  two  pihMters  on  the  left  angle  of 
this  ruin.  Other  edifices  had  been  attac&d  to 
it  at  a  later  period,  but  only  some  fragments  were 
remaining  which  could  give  an  idea  of  their 
form  when  perfect ;  proving  only  that  these  ac- 
cessary parts  were  much  larger  than  the  origi- 
nal sanctuary.  Could  this  be  tho  temple  of 
Cneph,  the  good  genius,  that  one  of  all  tht 
Egyptian  gods  who  approaches  the  nearest  to 
our  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being  1  Or  is  it  the 
temple  of  this  deity  which  is  placed  GOO  paces 
frirtner  to  the  nortn,  having  tne  same  form  and 
size,  though  more  in  ruins;  all  the  ornaments  of 
which  are  accompanied  bv  the  serpent^  the  em- 
blem of  wisdom  and  eternity,  and  peculiarly  thai 
of  the  god  now  namedl  >*    RuaoeW*  Ei^ypt,] 

rBLEUsiNiuM,  an  Athenian  temple  oif  Ceiea 
and  Proserpine.     Vid.  Athetue. 

Eleubis,  (a  town  of  Attica,  on  the  way  be- 
tween Megara  and  Athens,  about  13  miles  dia- 
tant  from  the  former  and  15  from  the  latter. 
"  It  derived  its  name  from  a  hero,  whom  some 
affirmed  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury,  but  others,  of 
Og^gcw."  Its  orifi^  is  certainly  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  as  we  find  it  contending  with  Auiena 
for  the  supremacy,  under  Euroolpua,  in  the  reign 
of  Erechtheus.  The  war  was  amicably  con- 
cluded, Athens  and  EWusis  being  unitedas one 
government  under  Elrechtbeusand  his  deecend- 
anto,  while  the  priesthood  was  confined  to  th* 
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£aiiiolpii]0.  and  the  worship  of  CeiM  sdopted 
by  the  Athenians.  "  The  temple  of  Eleusis 
was  bnmt  by  the  Persian  army  in  the  invasiou 
of  Attica,  bot  was  rebuilt  under  ihe  administra- 
tion of  Pericles,  by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the 
Parthenon.  Strabo  states  that  the  mystic  cell  of 
this  celebrated  edifice  was  capable  of  containing 
as  many  persons  as  a  theatre.  A  portico  was 
afterwards  added  by  Demetrius  Phalereus.  who 
employed  for  that  purpose  the  architect  Phila 
Within  the  temple  was  a  colossal  statue  of 
Ceres,  the  bust  of  which  was  removed  in  1802 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  brought  to  England.  This 
magnificent  structure  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
Auuric,  A.  D.  396,  and  has  ever  ainco  remain- 
ed in  ruina.  Eleuais,  though  so  considerable 
and  important  a  place,  was  classed  among  the 
Attic  deml  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  Hjppo- 
thoontis.  EJeusii,  now  called  Lenina.  is  an  in- 
conaiderable  viUtff^  inhid>ited  by  a  tew  Alba- 
nian christians.  The  Thriasian  plain  formed 
part  of  the  Elemrinian  district :  another  portion 
was  designated  b^  the  name  of  Rarius  Campus. 
It  was  in  this  plain  that  Ceres  was  first  said  to 
have  sown  com.'*  {Cram,)  Dr,  Clarke  de- 
scribes as  follows  the  most  prominent  objects 
that  present  themselves  to  the  traveller  on  ap- 
iproaching  Eleusis :  **  Arriving  upon  the  site  of 
the  citT  of  FJeosis^  we  fouoa  the  plain  to  be 
covered  with  ruins.  The  first  thing  we  noticed 
frail  an  aqueduct,  part  of  which  is  entire.  Sii 
complete  arches  are  yet  to  be  seen.  It  conduct- 
ed toward  the  Acropolis^  by  the  temple  of  Ceret. 
The  remains  of  this  temple  mre  more  conspicu- 
ous than  those  of  any  other  structure  except  the 
jsqueduct.  The  paved  road  which  led  to  it  is 
also  visible,  and  the  pavement  of  the  temple  ;^et 
remains.  But,  to  heighten  the  interest  with 
which  we  regarded  the  relics  of  the  Eltunnian 
/anCf  and  to  fulfil  the  sanguine  expectations  we 
had  fi>rmcd,  the  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue, 
mentbned  by  many  authors  as  that  of  the  god- 
dess herself,  appeared  in  colossal  majesty  among 
the  moulderiuff  vestiges  of  her  once  splendid 
aanctuary."  In  relation  to  the  name  of  this 
place,  Faber,  who  discovers  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  the  arkite  worship^  thus  writes ;  **  As  for 
thed^  Eleusis,  the  principal  seat  of  the  myste- 
ries of  Ceres,  it  u  said  to  nave  derived  its  name 
from  the  hero  Eleuais.  This  fiibuk»us  personage 
was  by  some  esteemed  the  ofipring  of  Mercu- 
ry and  Dairs,  daughter  of  Ooeanus ;  while  by 
others  he  was  believed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Ogyges.  Both  these  geneakigies  manifestly  re- 
fer to  the  diluvian  idolatry,  which  was  insepara- 
bly interwoven  with  the  orgies  of  the  Eleusini- 
miCerea."  Faber'a  Cabirl^Cram,— darkens 
TraveU.^Paue.-^Strab,] 

£i«eutb£&b,  Ja  town  tttuated  "  on  the  road 
from  ESeiisis  to  Platsa,  which  appears  to  have 
oQce  behmged  to  Booolia,  but  finally  became  in- 
eluded  within  the  Umits  of  Attica.  Pausanias 
reports  that  the  Eleutherians  were  not  conquer- 
ed by  the  Athenians,  bot  voluntarily  united 
themiielves  to  that  people,  fixnn  their  constant 
enmity  to  the  Thebans.  Bacchus  u  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  this  town.  Eleothem  was 
aheady  in  ruins  when  Pausanias  visited  Attica. 
Thb  ancient  aite  probably  corresponds  with  that 
now  called  Ojfpio  Caatro,  where  modem  travel- 
lers have  noticed  the  rains  of  a  considerable  fur- 
tcipas,  iitoatfld  on  a  steep  rock,  and  apparent^ 


des^ned  to  protect  the  pass  of  CkhmroD.** 
Cram.^Strab.  9,—PauM.  Att,  Z8.—Dwd,  Sic, 
3,  139.) 

Eleutberos,  a  river  of  Syria,  fidling  into  the 
Mediterranean  [on  the  noithem  f^^^^n^m  of 
Phcenida.]    Plin.  9,  c  10. 

EuMEA,  or  ELTMiOTia,  [a  district  of  Mace- 
donia, east  of  Stymphalia.  This  nigged  oooo- 
try,  important  in  a  political  view,  notwithatand- 
iog  its  sterilitj;  from  its  afibroing  a  passage 
eitner  into  Epirus  or  Theasaly,  was  divided 
from  the  latter  by  the  Cambunii  montea ;  while 
the  chain  of  Pindus,  extending  north  with  the 
name  of  Canalovii,  confined  it  on  the  west. 
The  Haliacmon  flowed  through  this  obeeore^ 
and,  perhaps,  not  yet  well  defined  rvion.1  Ltv. 
42,  c.  53»  L  46p  c  30. 

Elib,  (a  principal  division  of  the  Pek)poDn*> 
sus,  consisting  of  the  three  smaller  parte  of  E£e 
proper,  Pisatia,  and  Triphylia.  Tina  important 
country  of  southern  Greece,  lying  west  of  Ar- 
cadia, had  on  the  north  the  Lariasnsi  which  ae- 
parated  it  from  Achaia;  and  on  the  aooth  the 
Neda,  on  the  boundary  of  Measenia :  the  whole 
of  its  western  border  lyin^  upon  tne  JElgean. 
In  the  earliest  agea  to  which  the  historical  ac- 
counts may  be  traced,  and  even  to  a  period 
much  later,  the  people  of  this  district  vrere  aep^- 
rated  into  various  little  republics,  of  whidi,  te  a 
long  time,  it  would  not  be  eaay  to  name  one  aa 
the  principal.  The  Caucones  were^  however, 
the  most  ancient;  and  there  are  authoritlea 
whfeh  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  at  an  eaiiy 
period  the  whole  of  EUs  bore  the  name  of  Caa- 
conia.  The  Epei  wero  also  an  eariy  imoi^  le- 
ganled  by  Pauaanias  as  indigeooua.  This  part 
of  the  peninsula,  including  the  city  of  EUs  itael^ 
was  called  the  country  of  the  Epii  ibr  a  loi^ 
time  after  the  Trojan  war  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  JEto- 
lian  Oxyltts^  at  the  latter  epoch,  fixed  himaelf 
with  many  of  hii  countrymen  iu  EUs,  not  jet 
known  as  a  wlx^  province  by  that  name.  In 
the  time  of  Lycurgui^  the  Lacedemonian  El^i^ 
properly  so  called,  was  governed  by  Iphito^  a 
descendant  of  Ozylns ;  and  by  this  prince,  after 
they  had  been  neglected  fiv  many  veara,  w«re 
revived  the  Olympic  gamea.  The  right  to  Olyin- 
pia,  in  which  these  games  wero  celebrated,  wa« 
long  centered  by  the  EUeans  and  the  Pfaats ; 
but  in  the  end,  as  the  fi>rmer  gradually  extend- 
ed their  authority  over  the  w£ile  country  from 
the  Neda  to  the  Larissus,  their  right  to  afi  pow- 
er and  authority  in  this  favoured  city,  and  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  these  national  games,  remained 
undisputed  and  undisturbed.  In  the  Persaan 
and  in  the  Peloponneaian  wara,  Elis  vraa  fiMmd 
in  the  aame  cause  as  Sparta,  against  the  eaeauea 
of  Greece  and  of  the  Peloponneaos^  but  it  ooold 
not  be  induced  to  join  in  the  Acbean  lei^giie. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Peraian  invaaion 
that  the  dty  of  Elis  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  which  then  boro  the  aame  name. 
About  that  time  a  great  number  of  acattered  but 
neighbouring  villagea  uniting,  formed  the  city, 
which  thenceforth  increaaeu  with  astooislaiur 
rapidity.  As  the  whole  territory  was  deemed 
sacred,  it  was  not  thought  neoesaaiy  to  deleod 
the  city  by  walls;  and  all  who  crosaed  thia  pri- 
vileged territory  were  obliged  to  yield  op  their 
arms,  which  on  the  frontiers  were  restored  ta 
them.    ThedtyofElisatoodtowBiditliejiQitU* 
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fhiputof  the  coontiT,  on  the  mer  Pmmqb  ;  Hs 
toiiMKTe  now  called  PalteopoU.  In  the  coontir 
csiBfifiiied  within  the  bounilarin  of  Elia  in  ito 
mtest  extent,  weie^  at  rery  eariy  periods,  the 
niigdom  of  P^ps,  including  the  territoriee  of 
Pin  tnd  Oljmpia,  and  the  later,  though  still 
ancient  dominions  of  Nestor,  the  district  of  Tri- 
pbjlia.  The  whole  of  Elis  constituted  one  of 
tte  most  fertile  districts  of  the  Peloponnesos ; 
and  the  people  were  addicted  to  sued  pursuits 
tad  such  a  mode  of  life  as  the  cultivation  of  such 
a  soil  would  naturall^r  superinduce ;  th^  were, 
ferfaaps,  the  roost  agricultural  people  of  Greece. 
Strab.^PauM.  Eliac.—Polyb.]^Strab.  8.— 
PHh,  4,  c  5.— Pau*.  b.—Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  494. 
— Cic.  jF\im.  13|  ep.  26,  <20  Div.  %  c.  12.—  lAv. 

37^.  33.— F«r|r.  &.  1.  ▼•  50, 1-  3,  v.  202. 

KtxoriA,  a  town  of  Eubosa. An  ancient 

name  of  that  island. 

ELTMlLa^  fa  district  in  the  Peruan  empiit, 
deriving  its  name  from  that  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  EljnuL^  This  name  extended  over  a  largA 
part  oir  Suaiana,  though  belooging  properly  to 
the  monntiin  region  in  the  north  on  tne  confines 
of  Media.  On  the  formation  of  new  empires. 
after  the  destruction  of  that  which  had  existed 
as  the  united  dominion  of  the  Persian  kings, 
Elvniais  appears  to  have  erected  itself  into  an 
nuependent  state,  subject  to  its  own  kinss.  It 
is  eompcefaeoded  in  the  modem  Kunuaian,] 

BtTQOQ. 

EmItbta,  [an  andent  name  of  a  large  por- 
fisn  of  Macedonia,  including  at  one  time  Pso- 
Bia,  thoogh  in  Homer's  age  the  name  was  con- 
fined to  the  nsion  south  of  that  district,  about 
the  Eiigon  ana  on  the  Thermaic  gulf.    In  this 
part,  however,  was  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Macedonian  kin^  on  the  arrival  of  the  Teme- 
nidK,  who  eatablidwd  themselves  on  the  Ery- 
fDQ  and  (bonded  iEge  or  Edessa,  their  capital, 
and  the  first  capital  of  Macedonia.    The  name 
Emathia  was  long  used  as  a  poetical  designation 
ofU>ewhote  country,  not  only  aiter  it  had  come 
to  fcrm  a  narrow  portion  of  U  alone,  but  even 
after  the  sobvenum  of  the  Macedcmian  throne. 
Poijfb. — Bdvu'-Luean,] 
£m£IUti.     Vid.  AugU9ta. 
Emessa,  and  Emissa,  [a  large  town  of  Syria, 
now  Bemsy  near  the  Orootes  on  the  right,  and 
towards  the  aooroe.    It  was  famous  fer  a  temple 
of  the  sun,  wtnshipped  in  those  regions  under 
the  name  of  Henqgabalus.     An  emperor  of 
Rooie  assumed  the  name  of  Heliogabaius  from 
haviof  officiated  as  priest  in  this  fiunous  tern- 
pfe  oTthat  ffod.     Vid.  HeUogahalua,  Part  II.] 
EifODi  MoMTBa,  [the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ParapamisQs  range,  extending  over  the  north  of 
!»&  and  between  that  country  and  Scythia. 
Al  these  moontaina  belong  to  the  Taurus  in 
^  greatest  extent  allowed  to  that  comprehen- 
iive  taam.     Vid.  AomoaJ] 

Emp&a  Punica,  [another  name  for  Byxa- 
dnm.    Its  capital  at  one  period  was  Admme- 
tOB,  and  near  to  ita  northirn  limits  was  fought 
die  battle  between  Scipio  and  Hnnihsl,  which 
p«t  an  end  to  the  seccma  Pnnic  war,  and,  in  feet, 
to  die  Carthi^inian  emptrs.     Vid.  Bvzacium.] 
Empobijb,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Catalonia,  now 
AmpuriM.    Idv.  34^  c  9  and  16,  L  26,  c  19. 
tsdTh     VhLOeneti. 
Evf rcna,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  near 
PhualiB.    lAbBon.  6,  ▼.  373. ^U.  A  nret  of 


Elis,  [fiowing  near  the  andent  town  of  Salone.}^ 
Ovid.  Am.  3,  eL  5 — Slrab. 

Enna,  now  CaUro  Jannt^  a  town  in  the  midi« 
die  of  Sicily,  with  a  beaotilulplain,  whim  Pah 
serpine  was  carried  away  by  rluio<  jHeloy  2,  e. 
l.^Cie.  Verr.  3,  c.  49,  L  4^  c  104.~O9uf.  jFVm*. 
4,  V.  522.— lit'r.  94,  c.  37. 

Entella,  a  town  of  Sicily,  [south  of  Panor^ 
nras  on  the  Hypsa  river,  near  the  source,  and 
about  midway  bie^ween  the  northern  and  south-  • 
em  coasts  of  the  island.]    SaL  14,  v.  205. — Oc, 
Ver.  3,  c.  4a 

EoBDAA,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  [derivintf 
its  name  from  that  of  its  inhabitanU,  the  Eoim 
or  £ord«i.  These  people  were  eariy  dispossess- 
ed of  their  country,  which,  nevenlieleas^  retain- 
ed their  name  ever  afterwards.  The  Lynceatas 
bounded  on  the  north  the  territory  of  the  Eordo^ 
which  had  upon  the  opposite  side  E3ymaisor 
Eljrmiotis.  Aerxes  was  reinforced  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  who  resorted  to  his  stanoard 
on  his  invasion  of  southern  Greece.]  Liv.  31, 
c.  39,  L33,c8,L42,c.  53. 

Epei,  and  Elei,  a  people  of  PelopomicsiiSr 
Plin.  4,  c.  5.     Vid.  Elu. 
^  Epbesub,  a  city  of  Ionia,  built,  as  Justin  meO' 
tions,  by  the  Amazons,  or  by  Androchus,  son  &( 
Codrus,  according  to  Stiabo;  or  by  Ephesus,  a 
son  of  the  river  Cayster.    It  is  femous  mr  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.    This  temple  was 
425  feet  long,  and  200  feet  broad.    The  roof  was 
supported  bj  127  columns,  sixty  feet  hi^  which 
had  been  placed  there  hj  so  many  kuigs.    Of 
these  columns,  3S  were  carved  m  the  most 
beautiful  manner,  one  of  which  was  the  work 
of  the  famous  Scopes.     This  celebrated  build- 
ing was  not  totally  completed  till  ^Oyean  aS* 
ter  its  foundation.     Ctesiphon  was  the  chief  ar- 
chitect   It  was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Alex- 
ander was  bom  (  Vid.  Erostraivs)^  and  soon 
after  it  rose  from  its  ruins  with  more  splen- 
dour and  magnificence.    Alexander  ofllercd  to 
rebuild  it  at  ms  own  expense,  if  the  Ephesiana 
would  place  upon  it  an  inscription  which  do* 
noted  the  name  of  the  benefactor.    This  fle- 
nerous  ofler  was  reftised  by  the  Ephcaans,  wnn 
observed,  in  the  language  of  adulation,  that  it 
was  improper  that  one  deity  ahould  raise  tem« 
pies  to  toe  other.    Lysimachus  ordered  the  town 
of  Ephesos  to  be  caUed  Arsinoe,  in  honour  of 
his  wife ;  but  after  hw  death  the  new  appcllatioit 
was  lost,  and  the  town  was  again  known  by  its 
ancient  name.    Though  modern  authors  are  not 
agreed  about  the  anaent  ruins  of  this  once 
famed  city,  some  have  given  the  barbarous  name 
of  Ajasaioue  to  what  they  conjecture  to  be  the 
remains  of  Ephesns.     The  words  liiertB  Ephe- 
Has  are  applied  to  letters  containing  magical 
powers.     Pitn.  36,  c  14.— Sroft.  12  and  14.— 
Mda^  1,  c.  17.— Paiw.  7,  c  2.— P/irf.  in  Alex. 
^-^UJftin.  2,  c  4.— Cottim.  in  Dian.-^Ptol.  5.— 
Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  2. 

Epdyre.  [It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  in  all 
cases  the  particular  city  referred  to  when  ancient 
authors  speak  of  Ephyre.  In  Epirus  the  town 
of  Cichyrus  was  more  anciently  called  by  this 
name,  being  then,  perhaps,  the  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Toesprotia.  Ttie  place  was  frmtoos 
in  Homer's  age  for  prodocioff  poisonous  dru«. 

Its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  still  dtsoemime 

about  the  Acherusum  pool,  andmaoifest  an  an. 
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tiquity  tbe  moit  remoto  in  the  radencM  of  their 
ttchitectunl  ramaina.  Indeed,  Ephyre  could 
not  he  other  than  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Greece,  ai^  according  to  mytholoffical  tradi- 
tiona,  referring  to  the  obecureat  peri<Mfl,  in  this 
city  WM  made  the  bokl  attempt  of  Theeea«  and 
Pirithous  to  carry  off  Proeerpina,  the  wife  of 
Aidoneoa ;  in  other  words,  the  wife  of  the  king. 
Horn,  1,  269. — Paus.  1.  17.— Cranon,  m 
Theaaal^,  ia  believed  to  haTO  been  intended  by 
Homer  lA  hit  account  of  the  wart  of  the  Ephy- 
li  and  Phl^gytt.  B,  V.  301.  It  was  also  a  not 
uncommon  name  of  Corinth.-^— -A  town  in 
Blii,  the  later  name  of  which  is  not  with  accu- 
racy known,  is  also  mentioned  by  Homer.  Ac- 
cording to  Cramer,  when  thb  name  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  that  of  the  SelJeis,  on  which 
it  stood,  the  Elean  town  is  referred  to  by  Ho- 
mer i  at  other  times  the  Ephyre  of  Thesprotia 
is  to  be  understood.  There  were  many  other 
places  of  this  name,  but  all  too  inconsiderable 
to  require  particular  notice.] 

Epidamnus.     Vid.  Dvrraehiunu 
EpidaphnC|  a  town  of  Syria,  called  also  An- 
tioch. 

EpiDAunaa,  I.  [actt^  of  Argolis,  on  the  Sato- 
MIC  gulf,  the  more  anaent  name  of  which  was 
£pte)U'U&  But  though  in  the  Argian  division  of 
md  Peloponnesus,  Epidaurus  was  by  no  means 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  Argoi,  and  was  al- 
ways ibund,  on  the  contrary,  in  alliance  with 
the  Lacedemonians,  the  gOTernmcnt  of  this 
caty,  with  its  little  state,  extending  in  the  envi- 
Tons,  perhaps  about  two  miles,  was  decidedly 
aristocratical ;  and  the  administration  was  con- 
fided principally  to  the  care  of  a  select  council, 
eonnsttng  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  de- 
nominat^l  ArtynL  Epidaurus  was  fauKMis  for 
its  breed  of  horses  and  its  vines,  but  most  of  all 
for  its  worship  of  JEscuIapius,  and  the  ms^i- 
ficent  temple  erected  to  that  god  in  its  vicimty. 
The  modem  name  of  the  site,  and  of  the  few 
rains  that  remain,  ia  EpUhaurc^^^—ll,  Ano- 
ther town  of  the  aame  name^  and  dedicated  to 
the  aaroe  deity,  was  in  the  country  of  Laconb. 
This  place,  which  stood  exposed  to  the  naval 
power  of  Athens  upon  the  coast  of  the  Myrtoan 
eea,  was  much  and  frequently  ravaged  by  the 
Athenians  during^  the  Fcloponnesian  war.  It 
was  sumamed  Lament  and  stood  at  Ao  great 
distance  north  of  Epidelium.  TViuc.] — Srab, 
8.— Hr^.  G,  3,  v.  44.-.Paii#.  3,  c.  21.— 3/ete, 
3,  c.  3. 

Epidium,  one  of  tho  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
or  the  Mull  of  Cantjrre  according  to  [Cambdcn, 
who  describes  it  as  an  extensiTe  tract  of  land, 
intersected  by  marshes  and  swamps  in  every  di- 
rection. The  name  he  derives  iiom  the  Epidii, 
who  inhabited  it]    PtoUm, 

EIpipbanba,  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  neor  Issue, 
now  Surpendkar,    Plin,  5,   c.  27. — Cic.  ad 

JJ»a.  15,  ep.  4. IL  (Another  of  Syria,  on  the 

Orontes,  between  Arethusa  and  Lanasa  on  the 
same  river.    The  endeavour  to  change  the  name 


Epiphaues,  was  only  partially  sucoeas- 
ful  j  and  though  the  Europeans,  and  perhaps  the 
Asiatic  subjecU  of  that  king,  wei^e  willing  to 
lose  the  former  name  in  that  of  their  conqueror, 
the  natives  and  citizens  continued  to  call  it  Ama- 
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tli».    Hence  the  modem  appeUationof  iJbma/.  t 
P/»B.5,c24. 

^  EpipdLJE,  a  district  of  Syracuse^  on  the  nortb 
side,  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  Dionysiua,  wfao^ 
to  complete  the  work  expeditioudy,  employed 
G0,000  men  upon  it,  so  that  in  30  days  be  finish- 
ed a  wall  4^  miles  long,  and  of  great  heightand 
thickness. 

Epirus,  [a  large  division  of  Greece,  fonmog 
the  north-western  section  of  that  country.    The 
river  ilSas  on  the  north  divided  it  ftom  Ulyna, 
and  the  lofly  Pindus  range  intervened  to  mm 
its  boundary  on  the  Thessalian  side,  including 
Athamania,  however,  in  the  territory  of  Epiros, 
as  well  as  Ambracia,  which  confined  upon 
Acarnania  on  the  south.    Considered   apart 
from  these  amaller  districts,  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Epirus  was  f<Nrmed  b^  the  river  Arach- 
thus.    The  origin  of  the  Epirotic  peoitle  b  in- 
volved in  an  obecurity  more  profound  than  that 
which   envelopes    the   accounts   of   southern 
fireece ;  and  all  that  can  be  saiJ  of  them,  is, 
tJiat,  according  to  Strabo,  their  early  manners, 
customs^  and  habita,  indicated  a  common  oriflia 
for  them  and  their  neighbours  the  Macedo- 
nians.   The  name  of  Epirus,  which  signified 
Maiiiland^  and  appeara  to  have  been  given  to 
this  country  in  contradistinction  to  the  many 
ialanda  on  its  coast,  included  in  tlie  boundaries 
assigned  to  it  above,  a  great  number  of  otben^ 
each  of  which  at  the  eaniest  dates  represented  a 
separate  and  independent  nation  or  tribe.  Very 
early,  however,  the  Moloesian  princes  cxteodra 
their  authority  over  all,  and  the  history  of  Epi- 
rus is,  therefore,  almost  restricted  Co  that  of  toe 
Moloesi.    The  traditionary  account  of  the  ri<e 
and  advancement  of  this  people  refers  its  origin 
to  a  period  comparatively  late,  and  assigns  to 
the  Moloesi,  as  their  first  founder,  Molossu^  the 
son  of  P^rrhns  and  Andromache.     Tl)«  people 
of  this  distant  part  of  Greece  make  fitUe  shew 
in  her  annals ;  and  when,  in  the  time  of  tha 
Persian  war,  we  are  enabled  Xo  form  some  bo* 
tion  of  its  state  and  government,  we  find  them 
both  unequal  to  the  danger  of  contending  with 
even  the  smaller  Gfredan  states  for  power  or 
rank.    The  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Epiras,  having  annexed  tho  larger  districtf 
of   Chaonia,   Thesprotia,    and    perhaps   also 
others,  to  the  crown  of  Molossia,  was  Alexan- 
der, the  brother-in-law  of  Philip  of  MaceA>n 
and  the  father-in-law  of  the  still  more  renowned 
successor  of  that  prince.    Not  content  with  en- 
larffing  his  dominions  at  home,  Alexander  ou- 
ried  his  arms  into  Italy,  where,  after  giving  sig- 
nal proofs  of  conduct  and  valour,  he  was  slam 
before  the  walls  of  Pandosia.    In  the  reign  of 
hb  successors  .^^cides  and  Alcetai^  Caseander 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of  Epirus  ^  but 
by  the  aid  of  the  Illyrian  king  it  was  soon  after 
restored  to  the  heir  of  the  last-mentioned  sove- 
reign, who  proved  the  greatest  of  tho  Epiroi 
pnnces,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  second 
to  none  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  anti- 
quity.    This  was  Pyrrhus  (  Vid.  Pyrr^iw),  the 
great  enem^  of  the  Romans.    In  his  rei^n  the 
name  of  Epirus  and  her  arma  became  temble  to 
all  the  surfDODdtng  nations.     Italy,  Sicily,  Ma- 
cedon,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  were  suocesavely 
the  objecta  of  his  ambition  and  the  witnesses  of 
his  prowess  and  alnUtiea.    But  though  he  in- 
spired among  the  other  princes,  and  among  tha 
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pmie  or  OtoBem,  a  new  and  anonQfti  ngpcct  tbt 

%ke  name  of  Epiras,  he  added  little  toibStatri- 

toar  •,  and  when  he  was  slam  in  his  attempt  to 

ttdoeb^  the  citadet  of  Atros  with  a  handful  of 

wa,h0  had  added  almost  Dothin^r  tolhcboan- 

OWM  of  hM  realm.    After  the  reigns  of  three 

swmwuti  to  this  prinee,  the  Kne  of  bis  family 

nemw  exUnct,  and  the  Efurots  adopted  the  re- 

pabiaan  Ibrm  of  gDveramont,  which  they  en- 

m^  nntil  the  destroction  of  the  Macedonian 

nngdoin,  in  which  was  involved  the  subversion 

of  tfear  fibeities.     The  Epirota  had  fiivoorcd,  in 

•owe  meMue,  the  views  of  the  Peisians  in  the 

^■•Maonian  war;  and  the  barbarous  polky  of 

tae  Rtanans  compelled  them  to  exact  the  bitter- 

•^  aievMnent  for  this  iU-judged  opposition  to 

Um  hopes  of  the  usurping  republic.     The  whole 

«t  Burns  is  iadnded  In  the  modem  Albania. 

jRimd,  Ntm.  od.  7,  66.— Tfcuc.— 1^».  &  a4.« 

.^hti.  /yTA.~jMrt.— />o/y6.] 

JEoTOTorrCTii,  now  Castel  Prtmco,  a  little 
^^^  7  4P™"»  ^  ^*>«ch,  as  some  suppose,  Ho- 
laos  alhidasin  this  verse,  1  fib/.  5,  v.  STT 

"MansuHoppidtUo,  versu  quod  dicere  rum  eat:' 

\EBXCfrmvau.     Vid,  AthetuB.] 
»*«os,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  in  which  Theo- 
piuMtne  was  horn. 

_^5?*7?'^  f*  P™»c»P<J  town  of  EubGBa,  north 
«rChalas,ontheEuripQs.  Various  accounts 
wgivan  of  ito  origin  j  but  as  its  uihabitants 
wmcntain^  of  Ionic  blood,  it  seems  most  pm- 

5??'^.!?^,*'**''^**^  who  deduce  them  from 
gp  Ataed«BBos»  which  also  bore  the  name  of 
were  bc«t  informed  on  this  particular 
The  Eietiians  early  became  a  flou- 
fJe,  en^raged  in  many  wars  of  am- 
their  nvate  of  Chakas.  They  took 
I**  in  the  revolt  of  the  lontans,  who,  in  the 
ty  of  Darina,  at  the  instigation  of  Ariitagoras, 
aMa^plBd  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Perrians. 
Thett  <ity  was  therefore,  like  Athens,  a  paiticu- 
J"  «2J^o<'<fi«like  to  the  eastern  monarch  j  and 
hiaoffdws  and  preparations  were  directed  with 
pmteaainQatjr  against  the  inhabitants.  Af- 
Jj'*««d5*'«^f»thecity  wasbetmyed  Into 
™P«™  «  the  enemy,  and  the  ettiaens  were 
yy°  »w*y  to  populate  the  Asiatic  colony  of 
CSwrn^^On  iu  recovery  from  thisdisai«er,  Ere- 
Ina  deserted  or  abandoned  its  alliance  with 
■nd  was  found  in  league  with  Spaita 
^  Athenians.  The  people  heing  go- 
^^  •y  ^ttnts,  aoeordhig  to  the  ancient  use 
or  tbat  term,  and  consequently  entertaining,  as 
vraa  natnn^  a  very  smaU  portion  of  that  love  of 
tbctf  own  institutions  which  generally  dlstin- 
guAed  Uie  faihabitants  of  republican  Qreece, 
,  with  very  little  resistance  orcare,  into  the 
of  Antiffonus,  and  with  just  as  little  af- 
ds  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This 
event  occurred  durii^  the  Macedonian  war. 
t^.'-BerwL'^Diod,  Ste.— JUe.— Po/3^.] 
EaicteA,  one  of  the  Liparl  isles,  now  Alieudl 
EnoAKCB,  [the  name  of  the  Po  among  the 
Greeks.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  historical 
aps  sT  Itdy  and  Gieeoe,  the  Eridanus  and  the 
ntes  were  certainly  the  same;  butkisahnost 
aqosayreftain  that  the  fohles  of  the  early  poets 
kde^rag  to  the  latter  country,  either  did  not  at 
all  lefer  to  the  Po,  or  were  foandsd  upon  vety 
isddfaBte  DoCioDscrf'its  rise  and  course.  Chive- 
jlBii  indeed,  expmws  hiaopittioQ  that  the  Po, 


boBie  whidi  Phafiton  was  buried,  so  for  fi^ 

..5  « .?  ?'*'  °^  '^'y*  ''as  a  norAem  stream 
caUed  Rhodaune,  and  emptying  into  the  "VTstu- 

S*n  JiU*  7Z?^^  J^J-^  perhaps,  a  northern  ori- 
ffin  to  the  foble  ofhis  death,  and  serve  to  maik 
me  connexion  of  some  at  least  among  the  classic 
fictions  with  those  of  the  people  o^  Barba- 
nsns.  The  name  oftheltafian  Eridanus,  amonr 
the  early  mhabitants  of  Gaul,  was  Bodencu? 
II  rose  m  the  mens  Vesulus,  and  running  nearly 
eart,  was  the  boundary  line  between  Liguria 
Si  ?u'^'^  ^""h. M  for  as  its  confl^ce 
,?i  ftT?      •  ""^  ..^•'^  contbuing  its  course, 
I  •     ^^?^^  i^  *^^'  *'">  travereing  Cisl 
■!S*11^°H/*^^^  ***at  part  whiA  now  con- 
strtutes  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  and 
the  Bolognese  upon  the  south,  firom  Lomfaaidy 
upon  the  north.    On  the  east,  hovrever,  as  it  sn- 
proached  the  coast,  this  noble  river,  having  nm 
a  navigable  courae  of  ahnost  250  miles,  bkauoe 
mm  a  boundsiy  line,  separating  Cisalpine 
(3buJ  from  Venetia.    All  the  waten  of *^the 
north  of  Italy,  formed  from  the  springs  and 
roows  and  torrents  of  the  Alps,  mute  to  swell 
the  current  of  this  fiimous  stream.     The  whole 
length  of  this  river  woe  computed  to  be  288 
miles,  and  the  number  of  rivere  which  paid  tri- 
bute, through  it,  to  the  Adriatic,  were  &PUny 
OBmputed  at  about  thirty.    The  mouths  of  tli 
Endanus  or  Po  are  thus  described  by  D»An- 
vUle :  '«  The  nearest  to  Ravenna  derives  the 
i»me  of  Spmeticum  Ostium  fVom  a  very  andeiit 
city  founded  by  the  Greeks,  called  Spiii.  They 
•Pgied  to  It  spedany  the  name  ofEridanui 
Tms  channel  vras  also  named  Padnsa :  and  at 
the  place  where  the  city  of  Ferrare  is  situated, 
there  separates  firom  it  a  channel  named  Vole- 
na,  which  preserves  this  name  and  communi- 
cates it  to  its  mouth.    The  principal  arm  of 
the  Po  only  arrives  at  the  sea  by  dividing  itself 
into  many  channeb,  whose  issue  was  called 
septim  maria,  the  seven  seaa.^    Cie.  in  OrtU, 
lVi.~^aaudian  de  Cons,  Hon.  6,  v.  175.— 
Ovid,  Met.  8,  fiiK  3.— Paw.  4,  c.  Z.—Strab.  5. 
--Luean,  2^  v.  409.— Ftrsr.  O.  1,  v.  4821   JBn. 
6,  V.  659. 
E1U06KTTB,  a  river  of  Thrace. 
Erindes,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Parthia.     7b* 
eit.  Ann.  11,  c.  16. 

Ert MANTHUs,  I.  [a  ridge  of  mountains  In  Ar- 
cadia, now  the  OlonoSf  considered  one  of  the 
most  elevated  in  Greece.  It  was  one  of  that 
range  which,  under  the  name  of  ScoDis,  Ery- 
manthus,  Aroanii,  Colossa,  &&  stretched  across 
the  Peloponnesus,  south  of  Achaia,  6ic]ronia» 
and  Corinthia,  from  the  Ionian  to  the  Myrtoan 
sea.  In  poetry  this  mountain  is  fomed  mr  the 
ferocious  boar  which  haunted  its  vrilds^  and 
whose  death  was  one  of  the  exploits  of  Hercu- 
les.  II.  A  river  of  the  same  name,  now  the 

DaganOf  flowed  iirom  this  mountain,  passed 
near  the  town  of  Psophis  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Arvanius,  and  emptied  into  the  Alpheus 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ladon  00  the  borders  of 
Elis.  ffom,  Od.  Z,  102.— Dionye.  Perieg.  1 15. 
—CaUvm.] 

Erythba.  [Though  this  place,  the  scene  of 
Herculei^  vktory  over  Geryon,  is  universalhf 
allowed  tohave  been  an  islaiKl,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  ascertain  precisely  what  one  is  intended 
when  Erythea  is  named.  According  to  Vossius 
it  was  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anas. 
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Bfin  Im  tbinks  Om  in*  Pbsafeiui  oolot»^to 
bsve  tetUed  ilaelf  before  the  ibamfiog  of  Gadee  i 
ftod  aiieieat  veeligei  wmeining  io  the  place 
make  manifeet  that  H  was  once  inhabited,  al- 
though so  inaignificant  in  modem  limea  as  net 
to  be  distinguished  bv  a  name.  A#e/a,  3,  6^ — 
Vo8*.  ad  Pomp.  Atel.] 

Ert THRjE,  1.  a  town  of  looia,  oppoaita  Chioa, 
once  the  residence  of  a  SybiL  It  was  built  by 
Neleos,  the  son  of  Codros.    Paw,  10,  e.  12.— 

Idv.  44,  c-  28,  L  38,  c.  39. U.  A  town  of 

BcDoda.    Id.  &  c  21. 111.  One  in  Lybia. 

—IV.  Aoolner  in  Locris. 

Ert THREUM  Mare.  [The  Red  Sea  of  the 
ancients  did  not  correspond  to  the  sea  which  the 
modems  have  designated  by  that  name.  In  an- 
tiquity, from  having  entertained  a  vei^  vague 
and  indefinite  notion  of  this  sea,  to  which  they 
ascribed  a  vast  extent,  the  Grieek  and  Latin  geo- 
graphers came  to  aignify,  at  last,  b^  Ervthreom 
Mare,  the  Arabian  sea,  which  washes  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  of  Persia,  and  into  whioh  the 
modem  Bed  ses,  with  them  the  Sinos  Arabi- 
cus,  discharsea  itsel£  The  Sinus  Peraicus,  or 
Persian  gnlt  on  the  eastern  side  of  Arabia^waa 
also  included  by  the  ancients  in  the  Mare  Ery- 
thieum.  Theeiymokigy  of  the  word  issonn- 
oertaio,  that  it  cannot  be  yet  establisbed  whether 
this  sea  fsceived  its  name  fimn  the  colour  of  ita 
walef&  or  finm  the  name  of  an  individual  or 
fiom  that  of  a  country.]  Curt.  8,  c  9.— P/tTi. 
&,  c  23.'-BerodoL  1,  c.  180  and  189,  L  3,  a  93, 
L  4.  c  Tf.-'JIlela,  3,  c  a 

Eryx,  [a  EKMintain  in  the  island  of  Sicily^on 
which  was  a  city  of  the  same  name^and  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Venus  Erycina.  The  moun- 
tain arose  in  the  north-eastem  comer  of  the 
island,  over  the  promontory  of  Drepanom.] 

EsauiLiJE,  and  EUauiLiNus  Mon^  one  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  was  joined  to  the 
city  by  king  Tullus.  Birds  of  prey  jjenefally 
came  to  devour  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals  wfaio 
had  been  executed  there,  and  thence  they  were 
called  EsquUiruB  alites.  [It  was  the  hjqgeti  of 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome.]  Liv.  2,  c.  ll.^Uo- 
rat.  5,  epod.  v.  100.— Tactt.  Ann.  8,  c.  32. 

EsTiAOTis,  a  <hstrict  of  Thesialy.  Vid. 
HetHwotit, 

EtrOria.     Vid.  Helruria, 

Etrdsci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etmria.  Vid. 
ffUruria, 

EvAOCHUs,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  itowing 
into  the  Euxine  oo  the  confines  of  Cappadoda. 
Flac.  6,  V.  102.  -t- i— — . 

EuBCBA,  [the  kigest  island  in  the  .£gean  sea, 
extending  from  the  Malaic  gulf  onthe  south 
of  Thessalyt  as  &r  as  the  latitude  of  Athems 
along  the  coasts  of  Locris,  BcboUs,  and  Attica. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  island  in 
outline  from  Pliny,  aocoraing  to  the  translation 
of  Cramer.  *"  Torn  from  the  coast  of  Bosotia, 
H  is  separated  by  the  Euripus»  the  breadth  of 
whicli  18  so  msignificant  aa  to  allow  a  bridge  to 
be  thrown  across.  Of  its  two  southern  promon- 
tories Qemtus  looks  towards  Attica,  daphare- 
us  to  the  Hellespont ;  Ceneum  fronto  the  north. 
In  breadth  this  island  never  exceeds  twenty 
miles;  but  it  is  nowhere  less  than  two.    Reach- 

mflesmlenffth.  Its cucmt i 365 miles.  Onthe 
aide  of  CaphamM  it  is  22S  miles  from  the  q^^ 
leqpont."     The  eariiest  namo  by  which  tfa« 
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Gtealm  designated  this  favpjBftimt  tnct  of  ««#» 
try  vitts  Mi^rii^  referring  to  Ita  dbpM)]^aBd(Ni> 
ate  length  i  and  OcbOf  Ellopia,  Asopi^  and 
Ahantia,  were  also  names  hj  which  it  was  fff»^ 
quently  denominated.    Its  mhafaitanU  are  at* 
ways  called,  in  Homer,  Abantes,  thought  from 
their  eari^  akiU  and  boldncM  on  tlw  aeaa,  thejT 
wen  considered  Iw  s6me  to  have  been  of  Fhe^ 
nidan  origin.    The  traditional  acoovnt  of  tha 
later  name  of  Eubosa  derivea  It  from  the  pas* 
sage  of  lo^  who  is  said  to  have  sive*  birth  to 
Epaphus  in  this  island.     The  Abantrs  esta- 
blished colonies  in  Illyria,  Sicily,  Italy,  mmI 
Asia  Minor.    As  every  city  etiliar  of  note  af 
magnitude  in  Euboea  pretended  to  an  entive  hi' 
dependenoeu  it  u  impoai&Ie  to  aketch  a  gencrsi 
history  of  tlie  changes  which  took  plaoe  in  te 
political  geography  ^the  isUnd  F  the  Chalcidian* 
and  Eretrians  uihabitiiig  the  principal  towmv 
however,  by  their  jealousies  anu  their  vrara  gam 
a  protext  to  the  people  of  the  main  land  and  the 
peninsula  for  intorlering  in  the  afibiis  of  tha 
island,  and  uniting  all,  if  not  in  a  oommoQ  aU- 
verr,  yet  in  a  common  subjection  to  a  foieiga 
inmience.   Aooordingly^  in  the  time  that  tntei^ 
vened  between  the  Penian  and  the  Peloponnf- 
aian  wars^  we  find  the  Atheniaa  antbontj  and 
aupremacy  acknowledged  over  the  whole  of  Eo- 
bosa,  which  only  recovered  its  independaaoa  ih 
the  21st  year  of  the  ktt«r  celebrated  war.     Its  vi» 
cissitudes  became  from  this  moment  freqoent  | 
and  vre  find  the  Eubceans  returning  almost  to 
the  role  of  the  Atheniana,  attaching  fhennaelvea 
to  the  Macedonian  faiterest,  or  swaUowed  up  itt 
its  empire,  and  finally  restored  by  adecvee  cr  tha 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  to  a  nominal  liberty* 
When  Ettboea  aroae  to  great  opulence  and  com* 
meicial  prosperity,  we  may  inter  that  ahe  must 
have  held  no  inconsidemble  pboe  among  tha 
trading  nationa  of  antiquity,  from  Che  value  and 
univeraalcurrency  of  the  EnboBan  talent,.  kjBown 
in  every  countrv  as  the  Euboicum.   Tha  adl  of 
this  island  haa  been  compared  ior  ito  finrtillty  to 
that  of  the  fruitftU  Cyprua;  but,  at  least  in  as* 
cient  timea,  tbia  envianle  advantege  waa  gtnlAf 
diminished  by  the  frequency  of  MrthquaiMs^  ta 
which  it  was  subject.    The  modem  name  of 
Negropoot  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  many 
corraptions  by  gnidual  transiiion  ftom  the  Em* 
ripoa.     Horn,  B.  536.— /^Nis.~Srr«6u      The 
la|Me  of  am  and  the  oppreasioB  of  the  Tnike 
have  not  been  able  to  contend  with  the  natiMil 
fertility  and  prodoctivaness  of  the  island.    Com 
and  wine  aro  still  produced  thefie  in  abundanoe^ 
and  nuraerona  flocks  are  dispersed  over  ite  wida» 
spreading  paaUirea.    Ite  vsJlies,  which  cents- 
ries  asro  were  covered  by^  the  treea  of  the  foietl| 
are  stSl  enclooed  by  their  branchca  and  ahadaa 
by  their  luxuriant  foliage.      The  Euripua  is 
now  crossed  by  a  bridge,  that  joina  the  island  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  GreeceJ^ 

Ey£m7a»  [a  river  of  iEtolia,  which,  riaiog  nt 
tha  eoutitnr  of  the  Bomienaes  in  the  north-eaat- 
em  part  of  JEtolia,  flows  through  the  country  of 
the  ancient  Calydon,  after  which  It  takes  « 
weitorly  coarse  towarda  the  pbins  of  ancieat 
Pleuron,  and  then  turning:  to  the  aouth,  &lb 
into  the  Ionian  sea  near  the  entiaiice  to  the 
Cocinthiacaa  Sinaa.  The  more  ancient  naoie 
of  thia river  waa  L^roonnaa;  ite  modeni  name  ia 
Fidari,  Oo  the  banks  aT  this  stream  Heroo- 
Iti  is  aidd  to  bra  ^aiB  tbi  oantev  NoMOB,  fiBT 


sa 
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&m  ita  BUM  Avan  Eveniu,  ton  of  Mkra  and  I  aiMi  «tlie  mom  that  Corbolo,  charged  with  thZ 
who,  beini^  viable  to  overcome  lda%  I  conduct  of  the  war  io  Annenia  ander  Nera^ 

makes  brae  from  a  dutrict  called  CaranHea,  ac- 


ST, 


i^ 


promianil  him  hia  daoffhter  Marpeaaa 

if  be  smrpaMed  hLa  in  ronmng, 

that  he  threw  hiowelf  into 

whidi   allerwarde  bore  hia  name. 

451.— CVam.-~09u2.  Atet.  9, 101— 


aCtI 


[a  nation  of  Dranglana,  called 
from  their  cUef  dty  Anaafw,  si- 
Ibot  of  monot  Bedna.    The  name 
E«aiguta>  b  a  Greek  translation  of  ths  Persian 
appfied  to  this  nation  by  C^rtM  for  the  as- 
thflj  rendered  him  in  his  dc3rthian  ex- 


Bociirei,  fone  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
Italy,  aa  thMr  name  denotes,  inhabiting  that 
4llstriet  auhseqttently  oalied  Venecia,  fiom  the 
Ytmtti,  who  expcUed  the  original  pooseasore, 
tte  Et§meL  Aiter  being  dmwn  from  their 
tmtivm  abodes^  they  aettlNl  on  the  bordera  of 
tbeUECa  Benacoa  and  Sebinos,  and  in  the 
winboating  ▼alleys.    GItnii.-— j^le.  1,  l.J 

tSotAmji,  L  a  dty  of  Phrygia,  batlt  by  At- 
triaa  In  honoor  of  his  brother  Eamenes^  [idtaat- 

•d  ea  the  river   Chirno.] It   A   dty  of 

Thuee. III.  Of  Oaria.    Plin,  5,  29. 

IV.  Of  Hyicania. 

EoTATOHiA,  [a  town  of  Pontoi^  on  the  Iris^ 
*it  Sis  eoofloenoe  with  the  Lycus;  began  b^ 
IdkhiUilee  vnder  the  name  of  Eopatoria,  it 
ivepfved  from  PooMMy,  who  finished  It,  the 
Mae  of  AiagBOpona.  H  appears  to  be  that 
ft9wcailed  TOkeatftdk."    U^AnvOie,] 

EupBRATBs,  [a  liver  of  Aaia,  which  rises  In 
Anaeuia,  and,  ftntDing  in  its  course  the  west- 
—  boandary  of  Bfleso|xitamia,  empties  into  the 
gnl£  **  The  Edphrates  takes  its  rise 
-«»  ^.eral  aonrces;  two  braiidies  in  nartiea- 
Isrdbpoce  the  honoor  of  being  the  principial ; 
om^  not  &f  distant  ftom  the  town  of  Bayazid,^* 
the  andent  Ugaa,  '*  in  the  nxmntainh  named 
Mla-D^j  anciently  the  moonlain  Abas,  of 
which  Ararat  makes  a  part.  This  river,  which 
hctos  th*  name  of  Murad,  dlsap^t^ars  ander 
|nMuid  at  the  ifiaUnee  of  Ifout  hours*  travelling 
wsm  BdjfosidL  It  te-appterl  and  recdveii 
iMir  Mtdaakerd*'  the  ancient  Matiio-Caitniro. 
^anethflv  rtf«r  of  this  name,  and  traverses  alt 
the  dbtnct  of  T\nAeran^  the  aoothem  part  of 
Anaeaia  proper.'*    In  fto  passage  through  tiiis 


cording  to  the  nport  of  Pliny.    A  little  below" 
its  janction  with  the  Anen^  '*  and  at  a  place  of 
the  same  name^  vrith  the  Elegia,  or  Hija,  near 
Brzroom^  the  Euphrates  pierces  the  chain  of 
mount  Taurus ;  and  this  place  is  now  called  the 
Pa99  qfNushar.**   {D'Anviile.)   Having  pass* 
ed  thii^  it  winds  along  an  elevated  plain,  bat 
soon  meeting  with  a  fresh  inequality  of  ground, 
forms  a  double  cataract  twenty-two  miles  above 
Samosata,  or  SemiMot,  the  capital  of  Comagene^ 
which  u  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  sreat  paiaboo 
la,  b^  which  this  river,  which  hitherto  appears 
to  direct  its  course  to  the  Me^terranean,  turns 
suddenly  towards  the  east  and  south.     *'  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Ti^;ris  and  Euphrates  approach 
I  one  anotherj  die  latermediate  land  loses  its  de- 
vation,  and  it  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  mo- 
rassos.    Severnl  artindal  communications^  per- 
haps two  or  three  that  aro  natural,  form  a  pre- 
looe  to  the  approaching  junction  of  the  riven^ 
which  finally  takes  place  near  Kama,     Thd 
river  formed  by  thdr  janction  ia  called  Shat-al* 
Arab,  or  the  river  of  Arabia.     It  has  three 
principal  mouths,  besides  a  small  outlet;  these 
occupy  a  apace  of  96  milea.    The  southemraost 
b  the  deepest  and  freest  in  its  current.    Bars  of 
sand  formed  by  the  river,  and  which  change  itt 
their  form  and  situation,  render  the  approach 
dangeraoa  to  the  mariner.    The  tide,  which 
rises  above  Baa^ora,  and  even  beyond  Koma^ 
meeting  vrith  violence  the  downward  course  of 
the  stream,  raises  its  waters  io  the  form  of  frothy 
billoTvs.     Some  oX  the  andents  described  tbi^ 
Euphrates  as  losing  itself  in  the  lakes  and 
marshes  to  the  south  of  Babj^lon ;  others  con- 
dkJer  the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
as  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  name  of  Eu- 
phrates.    According  to  some,  the  Euphrates  ori- 
ginally entered  the  sea  as  a  separate  river,  th^ 
course  of  which  the  Arsba  stopped  up  by  a 
mound.     Thb  last  opinion  has  been  in  some 
measuro  revived  l^  a  modern  traveller  (Nie- 
bubr)^  who  supposes  that  the  canal  of  Saar-Stt^ 
rea^  proceeding  Udtn  the  Euphrates  on  the  north 
of  Babylon, »  continued  without  interruption  to 
theses.   The  bay  called  iiC^ore-i46(ia//aAwouU^ 
accofdiog  to  thb  hypothesis,  represent  the  an- 
dent mouth  of  the  xiver^  but  thb  bay  existed 


olmtiy  it  nesives  the  Tdeboaa,  which  the  leti  |  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  th^ 
tbouttnd  fliet  with  bet«reen  the  soorc^  of  the  I  Sinus  Mesanltes.     IVith  regard  to  the  canal 


NahT'Sare^,  it  appears  for  certain  to  rejdn  thb 
river  near  Stmawe.    The  dry  bed  corresponct 
ing  to  the  gulf  of /DioreMMo/^,  and  on  which 
we  find  the  remains  of  the  old  dty  of  Basaora, 
terminates  in  the  Euphrates  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Kama,    The  Palloeopas,  or  the  canal  of  Koi^fa. 
seems  to  extend  no  farther  than  the  lakes  on  th4 
south  of  Babyk>n.     The  continual  changes  t6 
which  thb  flat  and  movable  ground  b  subject 
the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  and  the  works  of 
human  labour,  concur  to  rentier  the  solution  of 
theae  pdnts  impossible.    There  b  also  some  un- 
certainty respecting  the  relative  size  of  the  Tl- 
grb  and  Euphrates.     Thb  last,  certainly,  has 
tiie  brgest  coune,  but  weakened  by  drains ;  it 
piesenU  at  HUleh  a  width  not  exceeding  490 
«.*».»  —^  «—  -  ^-».-«.  -  Mw  -...-     fe^;  wliile  the  Tigris  at  Bagdal  b  more  than 
^S^wp^mbd^tkb  Mhfrad,  which  is  doubt-    600.    The  inhabitanta  of  tha  country,  in  order 


#1|ris  aad  tfaeif  passage  of  the  Euphrates. 
CWMintilng  ita  course  toward^  the  west,  the 
EMphntfea  meeta  ita  other  branch,  which  form* 
the  eastern  bomidary  c/ Armenia  Minor,  a  little 
Wow  AfabimosL  Anibkir,  Thb  stream  b  foirm- 
4d  by  the  jmicnsii  of  a  small  river,  which  rises 
taar  Afae,  Krxroamt  with  the  Lycus,  whose 
sstRtta  am  <allad  in  the  countnr  Bing-ghevl, 
m  the  Thooaand  Fountains.  These  two  rivers 
Mhcd  do  not  equal  the  Biarad,  which  Xeno- 
phoo  eenaiders  the  real  Euphrates.  The  Frat 
•ttd  MNrad  endooe  the  district  AdHsene,  whose 
apex  b  the  pdnt  of  junction.  The  river,  now 
nty  esadderabic,  deacends  towards  the  south, 
H^ririvlag  the  Araaniaa,  now  Araen,  a  stream 
wUeh  iowa  tbroogh  the  district  of  Sophene; 
aklMHEh  1^  BMBe  of  Aisaniaa  b  not  unfre- 
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k>  iirinte  theii  iaiult,  dAm  up  both  tlie  one  ami 
the  oUier  with  dykes,  which  the  historiaiii  of 
Alezftoder  have,  in  their  umpUcity,  ">«g!ilTpn 
for  militaiT  bulwarfci  intended  to  check  the 
progrew  of  the  Arabian  piratea  up  the  river. 
The  Euphratea  and  the  Tigria  deponte  no  slime 
like  the  Nile ;  yet  these  natural  irrigations  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  fiekls  of  Bagdat  the  gar- 
den of  Asia.**  {MaUe^Brun.)  The  Euphrates 
is  the  Perah  of  the  Old  Testament.  Arrian.  7, 
7.— JIWo,  3,  8.— P/tn.  5,  26 ;  6,  27.— 51Cra6.  2» 
9;  130;  15i  1060.— Z>'ilnri//c.] 

[EupHRATEsu,  or  EuPHRATENsis,  a  name 
given  to  Comagene  when  a  Roman  prrovince.l 
EuRlPus,  a  nanow  strait  which  separates  the 
island  of  Euboea  £rom  the  coast  of  Boeotia.  Ito 
flux  and  reflux,  which  continued  reffidar  during 
18  or  19  days,  and  were  unoommonly  unsettled 
the  xeit  of  the  month,  was  a  matter  of  deep  in- 
quiry among  the  ancienU;  and  it  is  said  that 
Aristotle  threw  himself  into  it  because  he  was 
unable  to  find  out  the  causes  of  that  phenome- 
non. Uv.  28,  c.  6.— iWe/o,  2,  c.  l.—Plin.  2, 
c  95. — Strab.  9.  [The  frequency  of  the  cur- 
rentS|  or  rather  of  eddies,  in  this  narrow  chan- 
nel, induced  many  among  the  ancients  to  be- 
lieve that  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  through  it 
more  frequently  than  upon  the  open  coast;  and 
some  of  them  maintained  that  this  occurred  no 
less  than  seven  times  during  the  day,  and  as 
many  during  the  night.  The  effect  of  the  wind 
upon  this  confined  channel  was  sometimes  such 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  wild  mountain 
torrent.] 

EurOpa,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
the  earth  known  among  the  ancients.  It  u 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  iEgean  sea,  Hel- 
lespont, Euxine,  Palus  Msotis^  and  Tanais  in 
a  northern  direction.  The  Mediterranean  di- 
vides it  from  Africa  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
west  and  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
arid  JSorthern  oceans.  Jt  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive its  name  from  Europe,  who  was  carried 
there  by  Jupiter.  Mela,  2,  c.  1.— P/i».  3,  c.  1, 
^—Lucan.  3,  v.  275.—  Ftr^.  ^n.  7,  v.  222. 
[MaHeBrun  gives  the  following  table  of  dis- 
tances  tcom  various  pointe  or  extremities  of 
this  continent,  containinff  an  area  of  500,000 
square  miles,  and  a  populalbn  ©f  200,000,000. 
Length  from  Cape  51  ViruerU  u>  the  Ural 
mountains  near  Bkaterineburg  I2lb  leaeues  • 
from  Brest  to  Asiracan,  860.  BreadthacitHii 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  from  Cadiz  to  Cape  Or- 
legal,  2101ragues;  fropi  Port  Verdre  to  Bo- 
yonru,  (the  narrowest  part)  ak>ng  the  line  of  the 
Pyreneea,  95  leagues;  f^om  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Baltic,  268 ;  ftom  the  Caspian  to  the  WhUe 
Sbo,  485;  and  from  Cape  Matapatij  the  an- 
eaent  Tenarum,  in  Greece,  to  Cape  Norths  the 
greatest  breadth  of  Europe,  870  leagues.  Not 
all,  nor  even  the  greatest  part,  of  the  country 
gnng  within  these  several  points  was  accurately 
knomi  to  the  people  of  antiquity,  though  the 
b(^ndaries  given  above  demonstrate,  that,  ex- 
cept upon  the  nortn,  they  must  have  had  a  ae- 

SST?^^*  .^^^^  ^^  '^  «*^nt  and  limits. 
The  strict  and  accurate  acquaintance  of  the 
Ofeeksand  Romans  extended  hardly  bevond  the 
liimtsof  the  I>nicper  and  ZJwtna  on  the  east 
and  Uie  southern  borders  of  the  BaUic  on  the 
nofth.  The  rest  was  vague  conjecture  and  sur- 
nuie,  Qoooerning  vast  islandt  aztonding  in  the 


northern  oceaa,  and  to  whieh  they  gave  the  ntoM 
of  Scandinavia;  and  of  impenetrable  forests oa 
the  east  and  north-east,  to  whidi  they  gave  the 
indefinite,  and,  as  a[mlied  by  them,  nnmeamng 
titles  of  Scvthia  and  Sarmatia.    Some  inter- 
course they  bad,  moreover,  with  the  coasts  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosohorus,  the  Straitt  qf  Cqfa^ 
and  the  Palus  Maeotis.    The  riven,  and  even 
the  mountains,  of  tbu  continent,  notwithstand- 
inff  the  Alpine  chain  and  the  elevation  of  mouit 
Blanc,  are  on  a  diminutive  scale  in  comparieott 
with  those  of  the  other  continento ;  and  Malle- 
Brun  observes  that  the  whole  penins^  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  for  the  basin  of  one  great  ri- 
ver like  the  Nile.    That  very  curious  enquirer, 
the  author  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Cabiiio 
Mysteries,  observes,  in  regard  to  the  derivatkm 
of  the  word»  'Hhe  continent  of  Europe  derived 
ito  name  from  the  worship  of  Eur-oe,  the  £bfv 
pent  of  Hie  fihm;  and  not  firom  the  fiikoioye 
Europe.    Herodotus  justly  explodes  the  Dodoa 
of  ito  being  so  called  from  the  Persian  prinoessi» 
observinff  that  she  never  saw  the  region  whieh 
the  Greeks  denominated  Europe ;  but  that  she. 
was  conveyed  from  Tyre  into  Crete,  and  fiom 
Crete  into  Africa."    But,   however   we  maj^ 
choose  to  accept  the  derivation  of  thia  nemeTit 
is  now  very  well  understood  that  the  whole 
country  now  known  as  Europe  was  not  ori^- 
nally  included  in  that  designation.    The  Ro- 
mans gave  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lay 
opposite  to  them,  the  name  of  Africa,  which 
only,  by  gradual  extenabn,  came  at  last  to  ai^^ 
nify  tlw  whole  of  the  vastponinsula  which  now 
bears  that  appellation.    T4ie  same  was  equally 
the  case  in  reaard  to  Asia;  and  from  the  pazts 
contiguous  to  Europe,  the  name  extended  over 
the  largest  part  or  the  world  of  the  ancients. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  a  portion  or  le- 
gbn  of  Thrace  was  first  denominated  Europe^ 
m  the  opinion  of  O^Anyille,  as  being  "  theen- 
trance  of  Europe,  opposite  the  land  of  Asia  ;** 
but  more  probably,  tne  first  called  by  that  namcv 
which  it  communicated  at  an  earW  period  to  one 
whole  division  of  the  earth.    The  caf^  of 
Europe,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which,  acowrd- 
ing  to  this  opinbn,  that  title  was  first  applied, 
was  Heradea,  which  continued  among  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  era[Hra  a  place  of  some  importance 
till  the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat  to  Byaan- 
tium,  thenceforward  Constantinople.]    "Euro- 
pean languages  may  be  divided  into  two  greet 
oUsses ;  the  first  consiste  of  those  which  le- 
■«nbW  one  another,  and  have  some  affinity 
with  the  SMscrit  and  Persic ;  the  second  come 
pnses  those  in  which  such  resemblanne  doee 
not  exirtr  or  at  all  e^ento  is  fiunt  and  indiatioct. 
In  the  first  elass  may  b«Mlirtinguished  the  Greek 
and  parUy  the  Latin,  the    Slavonic  and   ite 
imncbes,  the  German  and  Scandinavian:  Ik 
the  second,  the  Finnic,  the  Celtic,   and  the 
Basque  or  Biscayan.    It  is  impeesible  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  radical  diifl£rences  are  to  be 
attributed  to  two  different  Asiatic  invasions  or 
to  two  separate  periods  of  civilization.    Tea 
distinct  races  exist  still  in  Europe,  but  the  most 
ancient  are,  on  the  whole,  the  least  nomeivMH, 
The  Greeks,  of  whom  the  PoIa«gi  were  a  very 
ancient  branch,  after  having  peop&d  with  thev 
colonista  the  most  of  the  ooaste  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  exist  only  in  some  province*  ef 
Tnricey,  chiefly  ni  the  Ardupalago  and  th>P»> 
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The  Albakianb  an  the  deacend- 
•■!■  of  the  IHrmna,  who  miiurled  fbrmerl  v  with 
Um  Peltaagio  Qieeke,  and  at  a  later  period  with 
the  laodeio ;  eiUNigh  of  their  ancient  hiQguage 
Id  enable  ns  to  dlaoorer  its  European 
and  its  connexion  with  tlie  German 
S^o  trace  ia  left  of  the  ancteot 
people  that  are  supposed  to   !>•«•  inhabited 
ThraDo-  MMi  the  conntriee  adjacent  to  the  Da- 
Bttbe;  th^  were  pcobably  oompoaed  of  difier- 
cnl  laoMy  as  the  Phr^^gian,  the  SlaTonSc^-the 
Cekie,  and  the  Pelasgk ;  perhaps,  too^  What  is 
atnetly  called  the  Thracian  langoaffe,  was  the 
*^«»«i>**«  sonieeof  the  Phrygian,  the  Greek, 
the  D&jrian,  and  eren  the  Ixlcian  or  Dake.    It 
is  towards  Thnee,  moont  Heouu^  and  the  Low- 
er Damibe,  that  we  can  disoo?er  the  earheet 
eriya  of  Enrepean  states;  but  these  indications 
diaappear  if  we  traverse  Asia  Minor,  or  travel 
l»f  tbenotthieondtheEaxineaea.  The  Turks, 
toe  flMdem  raJeis  of  die  Greeks,  bekmg  to  the 
warn  AaaBj  as  the  Tortera,  and  are  scattered 
thfovhoot  Ruaaia  fnm  the  Crimea  to  Ka»an  ; 
one  of  their  cobmesis  estabhsbed  in  JLithua- 
That  people,  foreign  to  Europe^  or  who 
oecopied  in  ancient  tunes  the  Urahan  con* 
aie  now  domiciled  in  our  jwmnsnia,  and 
prehahiy  fcced  in  it  fer  ages ;  the  j  are  inoorpo- 
safted  with  the  Gieek  raees,  and  with  the  an- 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Thraoe.    The 
of  whom  a  branch  u  settled  in 
Jdaeedonia,  have  preserved  incormpted  their 
Arna^Vr  origin.    Two  great  races  have  probably 
•xisted  in  the  north-Mst  of  Eorope  K>r  some 
ihoMsand  J^^n.    The  vain  Greeks  and  proud 
Unmans  twapbed  the  obscure  names  of  Slayo- 
KiAKs  and   FiNTce^  (Sati  and  FHtoH;)  but 
dons  tribes  have  occupied,  from  the 
wn  of  histoiy,  all  the  countries  oom- 
ooder   the  vague  and   ehimeiical 
of  Sev thia  and  Sarmatia.    Aimoet  all 
names  of  these  countries  are 
Slavonic  and  Finnic ;  a  very 
BmaB  namlter  owe  their  orisin  to  the  short  em- 
pine  ef  the  Scythians,  theSarmatians,  the  Os- 
trafothi^  and  me  Hunsi  the  successive  conquer- 
ors and  raJers  of  these  immense  plains.    It  is 
pw>*Mihle  that  a  Scythian  nation,  sprung  from 
Che  Mffides,  ruled  over  the  Finns  and  Slavo- 
wfao  loaned  the  agcicultural  and  pastoral 
The  Sarmatians,  who  appear  to  have 
ef  Tartar  descent,  mized  with  the  Scy- 
thiaasand  their  vassals;  the  Huns  were  ano- 
tiMr  boide  of  the  same  people;  both  the  one 
and  the  other  came  ftom  the  banks  of  the  Wbl- 
^  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.    It  is 
oertaiB  thstt,  at  the  time  in  which  they  appeared 
IB  these  eooDtriss,  the  banks  of  the  V istok  and 
the  Dniqter  were  peopled  by  Skvoojc  and  Fin- 
Bie  tribes.    The  Slavonic  nations  are  divided, 
aeoQsdiag  to  their  diakcta,  into  three  branches ; 
fine,  the  eastern  Slavi,  including  the  Russians^ 
a  people  descended  firom  the  Roxelans  or  Rozo- 
lasi,  tba  Slavi  and  Scandinavians,  the  Rout' 
wiac§  in  Galioia,  the  Servians  or  Slavi  on  the 
Dannbe,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Croalians,  and 
othofs ;  secondly,  the  western  Slavi  or  the  Poles, 
Bohemians^  Honsarian  Slavi,  and  the  Sorsbs 
or  Serbs  of  Losatia ;  thirdly,  the  northern  Sla- 
vi or  the  Venedes  of  the  Bomans,  the  Wends 
nf  the  ancient  Seawfinavians,  a  very  numewua 
ctviUaed,  but  at  the  sune  time  ear- 


Her  incorporated  in  difierent  states  than  the  othef 
two.     The  same  tribe  comprebendsthe  remains 
of  the  German  Weodes  or  Polabes,  the  Obo- 
trites  and  Rngians,  long  since  confounded  with 
their  cooqueroiv  the  Germans ;  it  also  includes 
the  Pomeranians,  the  Kusubs,  subdued  by  the 
Poles ;  the  ancient  Prussians  or  Pmtzi,  ezte^ 
minated  or  reduced  to  disgmcelul  slavery  bjr 
their  Temimi©  ■mwiMmpn.  and  lastly,  the  La- 
thuanians,  the  only  bmnen  wtuvii  \^mm 
some  traces  c»f  its  ancient  language 
mix«d  with  the  Scandinavian  and  Fmnio. 
Wallachians,  in  the  ancient  Dacia  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  are  the  descendants  of  ths 
Qetc,  the  Skvi,  and  the  Romans :  their  fam- 
guage  resembles  the  Latin.    The  Buloabuiw 
are  a  Tartar  tribe,  thst  migrated  fcom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kasan,  and  perhaps  ruled  over 
Finnic  vaasab;  after  having  reached  mount 
HemUB,  they  mioxded  with  the  Sbvi  en  the 
Danube^  and  puuy  adopted  their  language. 
The  Finns,  whom  Tacitus  designates  under  the 
name  of  Fenni,  and  Stiabo  under  that  of  Zaa- 
mi,  wandered  probably  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  plains  of  eastern  Europe.    Some  of  thsir 
tribes  having  mizod  with  other  nations,  were  in- 
cluded by  tl^  Greeks  among  the  European  So^ 
thians.    Their  descendants  w«e  subdued  sjm 
driven  to  the  north  and  the  east  by  the  nume* 
rous  hordes  of  Slavonians^    It  is  psobable  thai 
the  branches  of  the  Fhmic  race  are  the  Lap- 
landers, who  are  also  perhaps  connected  wi& 
the  Huns,  the  EathUj  or  ancient  fisdtoniana 
and  Ltvonians ',  the  Permians  incorporated  witb 
the  Scandinavians,  psrtieulaily  the  Norwegiana, 
the  last  people  founded  a  poworiul  statein  the 
tenth  century ;  lastly,  the  Hungarians  or  M^ 
^ars,  who  were  composed  of  Finnic  and  Tui£- 
lah  tribes^  and  govenied  by  Persiana  or  Bucha- 
nans.   Such  are  considered  the  ramifications  of 
the  Finnic  race,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Russia,  the 
Tthoude,    There  are,  without  doubt,  manyrea* 
sons  that  may  induce  some  to  regard  the  Hua^ 
garians  as  a  separate  branoh,  or  at  all  events  a 
mixed,  though  aneiettt  people.    The  Tectonic 
nations,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Englisb. 
are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Sfatvonians  ana 
Finns,  in  the  western  and  ceirtral  regions  of 
Eorope.    The  Germans,  on  account  of  their 
difierent  diaiectB,  may  be  divided  into  two  clas^ 
es;  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  <m  the- 
south,  and  those  of  the  plains  on  the  north. 
The  high  OertiMnf  and  its  harsh  and  guttural 
dialects,  are  apoken  in  Swiiaerland,  Swabia,  Al- 
sace, Bavaria,  the  Aostrian  Stales,  Silesia,  and 
TnuDsylvania.    The  softer  dialects,  or  the  low 
German,  mav  be  again  divided  into  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  or  into  all  that  remains  of  the  anoient 
Belgian,  which  extended  from  the  Zuider-aee 
to  Sleswick  ;  and  into  lau)  qt  old  Saxon,  which 
was  spoken  from  Westphalia  and  HohHrtn  to 
eastern  Prussia.    We  ooj^  lastly,  to  mentioift 
the  Saxon,  as  holding  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween these  two  German  dialects,  almost  as  dir> 
ferent  from  each  other  as  the  Italian  and  the 
French.    The  Saxon  is  the  language  of  Fran- 
oonia,  and  of  the  higher  orders  in  Livonia  and 
Esthonia.    The  Scandinavian  nations; or  the 
Swedes,  Goths,  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Jut- 
landers,  form  a  distinot  race  from  the  German 
nationsk  and  were  separated  from  them  at  a  fa*. 
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IMJb  period.  Still,  h^frevtr,  flidre  b  Mwie  n- 
MmblABoe  between  them  aod  the  Dutch,  the 
Frieekuden^  umI  the  low  Saxons.  AH  that 
Miatlas  of  the  andeat  Scendmavian,  as  it  was 

Kikea  in  the  ninth  ceniory,  is  retained  in  the 
teearlian,  the  old  Norwejdan  of  the  Tallies  of 
Dofre,  in  the  dklect  of  the  Feroe  it4anda,  and 
the  Norte,  the  hingaage  of  the  Shetland  ishind* 
•iS.    Two  oth^  n»  ».a,«rTiwdero  dMUects,  the 
tlwi^Jisa  and  ttie  Danish,  are  both  of  thean 
branches  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian ;  hot  in 
the  uingreas  of  dfilisation  they  have  lost  moch 
of  tueir  strength,  and  even  of  thehr  eopioasoess. 
A  third  diaM,  that  of  Jutland,    retains  the 
nairka  of  the  oki  AngkvSftzon,  which  has  some 
ftfinii^  wi^  the  ancient  Scandinavian.    Tftie 
fiNQLisH  and  Scots  in  the  lower  part  of  Soot- 
land,  *re  spranf  from  Belgians,  Saxons,  Any lo- 
Saxons,  JoHanden^and  ScandinaTiana.    Their 
dttevent  dialeels  united  and  modified,  fimned 
Che  «ld  English  or  the  Anglo- Oano-a^xon^  a 
leAguage  wfich  was  oorropted  bj  the  sudden 
introdoottaa  of  barfaarsiis  Latin  and  barbaroos 
FVMMh  at  the  Norman  invasion;  but  its  an- 
Heat  eharaeter  was  not  thua  destroyed  *,  it  was 
afterwards  slowly  bat  giadoaUy  improved.    It 
nnst  be  confessed,  however,  that  too  dialects 
ipcddm  in  Suflblli,  Yorkshm,  and  in  the  low 
tiOMttea  of  Scotland,  bear  a  strong^er  resem- 
MaAce  than  the  Eln^lish  tothe  Teutonic  tongues. 
The  languages  den ved  from  the  Latin  are  now 
ipoken  In  the  vrost  and  the  sooth  of  Europe ; 
hot  it  is  neosssaiy  to  make,  in  connexion  with 
^autjed^  MOM  temeAi  on  certain  nations 
tlurt  w«m  oppressed  and  aubdned.    No  distinct 
trhce  r«infeins  of  the  Ettuscana,  the  Auionians, 
the  0*n,  and  other  indigenous  states,  or  such  at 
leut  as  were  anciently  aettled  in  Italy.    The 
mMm  OlOi  and  Iberians  am  no  longer  used  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  but  under  other 
dstuMninations  we  may  discover  the  descend- 
ants of  these  ereat  and  ancient  nations.    The 
B*8a<mr,  confined  to  the  western  base  of  the 
Pyrenees,  silil  retain  one  of  the  moat  original 
languages  In  our  part  of  the  world ;  it  has  been 
|yreved  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Iberian,  which 
was  «p<Aen  in  eastern  and  southern  Spain,  and 
Uraa  common  also  in  Aquitanian  OauL     The 
Celts,  one  of  the  prinutive  Eim>pean  races, 
•>ew  most  widely  scattered  in  different  eoun- 
tri«L    tVe  may  jaam  from  the  earfiest  histories 
•f  Biffope^  that  they  were  aettled  at  a  remote 
epoch  on  the  Alps  and  in  the  whole  of  Graul, 
irom  which  they  migrated  into  the  British  isl- 
ands and  the  central  and  western  regions  of 
Bpajn ;  at  a  kter  period  they  inundat^  Italy, 
Tfaraee,  and  Asia  Minor.     The  Hibernians 
MB  an  old  branch  of  the  same  people ;  and  ac- 
4MRding  to  some  anthora.  the  highbnders  of 
SootUnd  are  a  colony  of  the  native  likh.    The 
JETrae  or  Oaelic  Is  the  only  authentic  monument 
^  the  Celtic  languago;  but  it  may  be  readily 
admitted  thitt  a  natlMi  so  widely  extended  must 
have  been  incorporated  with  many  states  whose 
Aaleets  are  at  present  extinct.    Brloium  was 
al  one  period  inhabited  by  Celts  and  (Germans, 
bittit  nMV  be  proved  that  the  earlier  inhabitanta 
were  of  Celtic  origin ;  the  Belgians,  having  con- 
quered parts  of  ^island  and  Ireknd,  mingled 
with  the  native  CeUa,  and  were  afterwards  sub- 
dtted  by  fbe  .^glo-Saxons  of  Wales,  Comber- 
ted,  Md  Ooniwilh  from  tbeoa  dislricU  they 


returned  to  the  continant,  and  peorfadtomii 
Brittany.    The  OouMt  or  OoUlctbatti  attfl 
spoken,  is  derived  from  the  Belghm,  wUeh  is 
very  different  from  the  Celtic,  and  the  more  mo- 
dern dialect  of  lower  Brittany  is  comuoaed  nf 
sevoal  othen;  the  Gaob  called  their  Isn^nann 
the  Kumndgh  or  the  Kyvri,  and  the  Latm  an- 
thora of  tbA  BiiA^ko  ages  denominated  the  pen« 
pie  Cambrians;  some geo^raphioal  wntara  haw 
incorrectly  styled  them  Cmfibrea.    Such  «e  tli» 
three  native  and  andent  races  oT  weotam  E«* 
rope.    The  language  of  the  Romarta,  partim- 
larly  the  popular  oialeot  or  AamasM  nutiem^ 
came  gradually  into  nss  in  diflescmt  eonntries: 
it  was  thus  nuxed  with  native  laagoages^  sbm 
gave  riae  to  provincial  idioma ;  the  purer  Latia 
waa  spoken  m  the  towns  and  churches.    Tli# 
irruption  of  the  northern  statea,  aU  of  them,  or 
almost  all  of  them,  of  Teutonic  origin,  intfodae^ 
ed  new  confusion  and  new  idioma  into  the  Ln« 
tino-OaIKo  and  Latino-Iberian  dialects:  the  faoK 
guaffe  of  the  Troubadours^  of  which  ttie  gas  Jo 
had  been  aown  in  a  very  remote  age^  ap|wand 
about  the  same  time  in  western  Eonme.    FVmi 
it  emanated  the  Italian,  the  Lombard,  yenetiM» 
and  Sicilian  dialects,  and  also  the  /Veaewyoly 
the  Oc  or  Oodtanian,  the  Limoain  and  Catal*- 
ntan.    The  old  Frerich  and  aomeof  ^  '^fftjfti^ 
as  the  Walloon  and  that  of  Picaidy,  moat  havo 
existed  for  many  centuries  belbre  the  FvBDoh 
name  was  known ;  tothe  same  oooree  moot  bo 
attributed  the  modem  Spanish,  or  the  OaatiniBft 
and  Gallician.    We  are  entitled  to  oooeMo 
from  this  imperfect  account  of  the  ancient  E«- 
ropean  languages,  that  the  three  monk  pupohwi 
races  were  the  Riomano-Celtic  in  the  oooth  and 
west ;  the  Teutonic  in  the  centre,  the  north,  and 
north-west ;  and  the  Slavonic  in  the  eoot.    Tho 
Ghreek,  the  Albanian,  the  Turkiah,  and  the  Fin- 
nic languages  in  the  east ;  the  Basque,  the  Cel- 
tic or  erse,  and  the  Gaelic  or  Kymric,  howofot 
interesting  to  the  philologist,  are  considered  ao- 
oondary  by  the  pontical  arithmetician.    Theoo 
seven  languagea  are  not  spoken  by  more  thoa 
twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  millions  in  Enropa^ 
whilst  the  three  great  races  comprise  a  Euiopeaa 
population  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  oeveo^ 
ty-five  millions.     Europe  reckons  among  IM 
inhabitants  the  descendants  of  Anbiana  t  tbej 
are  distinguished  in  the  ishmd  of  Candia  by  tiio 
name  of  Abiuiiote»^  and  are  confounded  wkk 
the  nativra  in  the  south  of  Spain.    Theve  asoi 
also  two  tribes  of  Kalmoca^  who  lead  a  wandefr- 
ing  life  between  Ae  Woiga  and  the  Dob.     Wa 
may  Ukewise  mention  the  Jews  that  are  (fiopero- 
ed  throughout  Europe,  the  Zigeunesor  gypslo^ 
an  ancient  Indian  caste,  and  <iher  tribes  m  tb* 
same  sort  that  are  treated  with  greater  or  few 
aaverity.'*    Malte-BrunJl 

EoROTAS,  [a  river  of  Laconis,  now  the  Br0^ 
or  VatiUeo  Potanum,  ha  source  vras  in  Arcft- 
dia,  near  Asea,  and  the  springs  of  the  femovM 
Alpheus.  For  some  distance  this  stream  is  hMK 
beneath  the  surfeoe  of  the  ground,  (Fid.  A#- 
ph€u»y)  but  rising  aeain  in  the  Laoonian  teni- 
tory  near  Belmina,  it  takes  a  aoutheriv  coorw^ 
and  running  almost  midway  between  tne  Saro- 
ulcus  Sinus  and  the  Myrtoan  sea  upon  the  eaalii 
and  Messenia  on  the  west,  it  disdiaiged  itaelf 
into  the  Laconic  gulf.  All  the  streama  of  La* 
conia  poured  theb  waten  into  this  loiveat  of  tho 
Potopoimesiui  rivers,  by  meant  cC  wUoli  thogr 
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j^tkeulrihylatoUMaea.  Ontfaebanlbiortlie 
mmtUm  Mood  Sputa,  the  gnaX  capital  of  Laoo- 
■k  and  of  the  relopoaiiesu^  and,  for  a  short 
UflM»  of  all  Gfoeee ;  bniiloa  which,  imniiner- 


ahla  tawDs  and  viUam  gave  to  its  margin  the 
aregolar 


and  oootinuoas  eettle- 


apaearanoa  of 
nant.] 

lEuarTAMEa,  the  grealeet  of  the  three  prioci- 
pal  tfibee  into  whicA  the  Jfitolian  people  were 
dmiled.  'Stmy  occupied  the  northern  part  of 
JEtolk,  ivm  the  lake  Trichonia  to  the  hordera 
of  ThMMlv.  The  EurytAnee  axe  said  by  Tha- 
^didea  to  oanre  been  a  barbarous  people,  apeak- 
ug  a  hngnafo  foreign  to  the  Qreeka,  and  no- 
drtliafd  in  tbav  habiU  and  lives.] 

EoxiNoa  PoNToa,  [one  of  the  principal  leser- 
ydm  of  the  gnat  riven  which  orun  the  conti- 
Banief  Eoiope.    This  cetohrated  sea  is  situated 
between  Gmope  and  Asia,  foming  apart  of  the 
fine  ef  sepsralion,  and  encroaching  qpon  the 
boundaries  of  both.    In  antiquity,  the  countries 
Which  boideved  upon  this  veotarkable  basin  were, 
ea  the  south,  Myaia,  BicHynia,  Paphhigonis, 
and  Poatos  in  Asm,  and  the  Byaantine  penin- 
sola  npon  the  aide  of  Etifope;  theweaiemshors 
WM  peopled  by  the  ThrAdans»  the  So^^thians, 
and  the  Cimineriani ;  opon  the  north,  a  mat 
vanslT  of  tiibea,  oUefly  Sarmatisn,  occqm^  the 
eoMt  between  the  Ty  rM  and  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nsBSi  the  oosltm  and  north-eastern  shores  for 
tiM  Bost  paJt  constitoted  the  kingdom  of  Co|. 
chiiL    Beieswn  this  coast  and  Taurica,  the  wa- 
l«ief  the  Pyus  Bl^otis  passing  through  the 
namrrisn  Bosphonis,einptied  into  the  Eoxine, 
whkh  disgorged  itself  again  on  the  opposite  side^ 
tWinih  sfw*W  nanow  strait  into  the  Propon- 
tii;  tbeooe^  Again  throogh  the  Hellespont  into 
the  Mgmn  um  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  it 
CMMtimted  the  principal  basin  and  fint  depusi- 
tny.    k  WM  fimioently  called  by  the  ancients, 
Foatits,  withoat  any  peculiar  name  or  deaig- 
■atMNi,  «B  the  only  body  of  water  In  those  re- 
KioBs  whkfa  could  be  called  a  aea;  bat  many 
distiiigniBhIiyppfllationawesaafterwardsgifan 
laift,  Swlvedeittier  fiom  some  peculiar  property 
ar  apeeaiBaoe  In  its  waters  or  its  coast^  from 
tMiliiiuii  I  or  lastly,  from  the  character  of  the 
tabes  whaehwcre  settled  on  its  shores.]    It  was 
■liindj  called  sfciMf,  inhospitable^  on  aoconnt 
of  the  savage  manners  of  the  inhabitsnts  on  its 
Gammeice  with  forewn  nations,  and 


the  lAantalhm  of  colonies  in  their  ndghbour- 
bood,  grado^y  aoftened  their  rooghnns,  and 
Che  sea  was  no  lo^gw  called  Axenus,  but  Euxe- 
MN,  kc&pUahle,  The  Euxine  u  supposed  by 
HMadatas  lo  be  1387  miles  long  and  4^  bioad. 
Slnho  ealla  it  1100  miles  long,  and  In  circumfe* 
lanee  31^  It  abounds  in  all  varieties  of  fish, 
Mid  laesivas  the  tribole  of  above  40  rivers.  It 
b  not  of  great  depthj  except  in  the  eastern  psrts; 
whsBoe  some  have  imagined  that  it  had  a  sub- 
larmBBoas  eommanication  with  the  Caspian. 
it  is  caBad  the  Biaek  aea  from  the  thick  dark 
Afs  which  cover  it.  Oriel  TVu/.  3,  eL  13,  L  4^ 
iL  4,  V.  Hr-Sh^.  3,  Ac—Mda,  1,  c.  1.— 

4|  o.  85.    [The  principal 


I  the  A^.  which  joins  the  Dnieper  at 
d»ii^  aiid  the  Dnjeaitr^  Danaster  or 
Tjam,  mhkh  w^iioiijMfth  cf  the looQtbi of 


the  Danube.  /*  T  ^Ym  riTim  ilf  hi  thn  Wnwipfl 
empirab  ibnnerly  Sannalia,  between  the  Va|§ai 
ana  the  Daqubi  cmV  of  a  bnedrawn  firom  l|oa>\ 
cow  to  Warsaw.  TW  Danube  itsell^  the  prin- 
cipal tributary  of  thi^bodr  of  water,  supplies  it 
firom  the  streams  collected  in  its  course  d'  1500" 
miles  from  Qermany,  the  Alps,  and  the  greatejr 
part  of  Turkey  north  of  the  BaiMan$f  the  B^f 
mus  of  antu^uity.] 

P. 

Fababjs,  now  Paif^  « liver  at  Italy  in  td* 
territodes  of  the  SabuMi^  called  also  A^^onM. 
Ovid.  Mfii.  14,  V.  334.-1  Wr^.  ./fin.  7,  ▼.  716u 

Fabeat^ru,  [now  Fn/m/crroy  a  town  of. 
L«tium,  situated  on  the  I^atin  Way.    It  UJonc*. 
ed  first  to  the  Yolsci.  but  as  early  aa  484  IkJO^ 
placed  itoUf  under  the  jpnolectaon  of  Bome.    Ift. 
was  oolonind  6ib  u.  o.    Ormft*^ 

Fabricios  Pons,  [**  the  boke  which  coo*, 
necta  the  isknd  in  the  Tiber  vvith  the  ieft^  bank, 
of  that  river.  Dio  Casaina  speaks  of  it  aa  haiinff . 
been  built  of  stone  soon  after  the  conspincy  &• 
Catiline ;  wheaoa  it  mi^  be  inienad  tMt  jl. 
wooden  one  exiaied  j^obnena^y  on  theaameapot.. 
Its  modern  name  la  PmUc  di  yuaUn  CapiJ*.> 
Cram,] 

Fasdljb,  [aconaidefable  town  of  Etnuia..9&^ 
miles  to  the  aouth-easi  of  PIstoria,  and  a  ahoit. 
distance  to  the  north-east  of /Yorsncei  *'ite. 
ruins  and  name  are  pcesacved  in  the  well^nowA. 
hiU  and  viUage  of  Fitaoie.    It  is  noticed  forthp 
first  time  in  history  by  Pohbius,  in  his  account 
of  the  eariy  wars  between  the  Gauls  and  thaRo*. 
mans.     We  find  Fssola  subsequently  meor. 
tioned  as  one  of  those  oohxues  whk^  Sylla.esr. 
tabiished  to  reward  his  adherents;  andweknosiL 
that  Catiline  made  it  the  chief  hold  of  hia  pai^ 
in  Etruria.    It  was  stiU  a  flourishing  city  in  thai 
time  of  Phny  and  Ptolemv.*'     Oram,    The 
author  of  a  "  Tour  through  part  of  FiaiDo^ 
Bwitaeriand,  and  Italy,"  givea  this  account  oC 
the  modern  FHeaoU,  **  A  walk  of  about  4  miini. 
brought  us  to  F•sula^  one  of  the  18  aocienl. 
cities  of  Etruru,  and  filmed  in  those  days  for  ita. 
skill  in  divination  and  interpretation  of  omeiM.. 
Paito  of  the  ancient  walls^  being  stones  of  ioa^ 
mease  sbse,  piled  without  cement  one  upon  tha 
other,  still  resMun.    I^^thin  the  last  fdyearsaa 
amphitheatre  haa  been  disoovciea  1^  digging. 
A  portion  of  the  rising  seats  and  steps  ;  a  re- 
servoir for  water  undei  an  aich ;  together  vrith  se- 
veral vaulted  cavea,  supposed  finr  the  wild  beasts^ 
and  cnlraocoe  fur  the  people,  remain  in  excel- 
lent preservation.    A  diurch  dedfcated  to,  and 
containing  the  oorpec  of  St  Alexander,  waa 
built  in  the  6th  century  on  the  site  of  a  teinple 
supposed  saered  to  Bacchus.    Its  14  ancionfe< 
Ionic  cdumns  sup{iort  the  roof^  while  ovrtside 
the  door  stands  mt  very  altar  where  Pagan  va* 
cense  Ibrroerljr  smoked  in  honour  of  t&  joUy 
cod.    fHe$ole  is  placed  on  the  sommit  of  a  Qiah 
bill,  and  the  delighted  eye  ranges  on  every  suEb^ 
over  one  unbounded  prospect  of  the  itches  of 
nature  periected  by  cultivation,  and  ambeQished 
with  innumersble  villas  which  sesm  to  extend 
even  to  the  distant  Appenines.''    At  ^SesaJs. 
are  the  church  of  St  Lawrence,  adotned  by  the 
skiO of  Michael  Amrato:  the  spkodid  nanse- 
leom  of  the  fint  six  Grand  Dnksa  of  Tusoaatyt 
•ni  t^  JJuoenliaii  Ubouy,  wfalA  ewes  its  ed*- 
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gin  to  Cosmo  de  Medici.  Hera  era  eerend  cd- 
lioMtiee)  amonff  tbem  the  ftsied  Pandecto  of 
JtMtiniao,  ibaou  at  AmaU  in  1137;  alao  the 
nideat  mannaciipt  Vii^l  extant,  with  the  notf« 
of  a  Roman  oonaolof  tlieSth  oentnir ;  litcewiae 
n  Horace,  w^  Petrarch's  own  hand-writing  in 
i^  and  notes ;  and  a  oompiete  oooy  of  Tereiice's 
six  pUys,  written  througboat  by  Boccaccio,  in  a 
beautiftil  hand.  Polyb.  2, 25 ;  3, 82.— Ofe.  Cat. 
OroL  2,  9.—BeU.  Cat.  31.-/>/»».  3,  5.J 

Falkrii,  [or  Faleridm,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
to  the  south-west  of  Fescenninm,  "the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Falisci,  so  well  known  from  their 
connexion  with  the   early  lustory  of  Rome. 
Much  uncertainty  existed  respecting  the  site  of 
this  city;  but  it  seems  now  well  ascertained 
Ihst  it  occupied  the  position  of  the  present 
Civita  CaHeilana.    Falerii,  according  to  Dion. 
BaL  (1,  21.)  belonged  at  first  to  tBeSiculi; 
but  t&Me  WMA  — ■■oJeJ  tyy  the  PeUsgi,  to 
whom  the  Gheek  form  of  its  name  is  doubtless 
to  be  ascribed,  as  well  as  the  temple  and  rites 
of  the  Ar^ve  Juno^  and  other  inclications  of  a 
Greek  oricm  which  were  observed  by  that  his- 
torian, and  with  which  Ovid,  who  had  married 
a  ladv  of  that  dty,  seems  also  to  have  been 
■truck,  though  he  has  fbOowed  the  less  authen- 
tic tradition,  which  ascribed  the  foundation  of 
Falerii  to  Halesus,  son  of  Agamemnon.    We 
And  the  epithet  of  iEqoi  commonly  attached  to 
the  Falisci  by  the  poets,  as  they  are  said  to 
have  paid  partkular  attention  to  the  laws  <»{ 
equity ;  ana  it  is  supposed  the  Romans  derived 
ffom  them  their  feaales  and  other  ceremonies 
for  making  vrar  or  peace;  but  Strabo  seems  to 
have  considered  this  word  as  part  of  their  name, 
nther  than  an  adjunct     The  same  writer 
atnfees,  that  many  conceived  the  Faliaci  to  be  a 
iwwnHar  people,  distinct  from  the  Tuscans,  and 
naving  a  language  of  their  own.    They  formed 
part,  however,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy,  and 
constitiited  one  of  ita  principal  states.      The 
aariy  wais  of  the  Falisci  with  Rome  are  chiefly 
detailed  in  the  5th  book  of  Livy,  where  the  ce- 
lebrated story  of  Camillus  and  the  school-mas- 
tsr  of  Falern  oocuis.    It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  thlid  year  after  the  first  Punic  war  that  this 
people  was  finally  reduced.    The  waters  of  the 
Fahacan  territory  were  supposed,  like  those  of 
the  CIttumnus,  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of 
communicating  a  white  colour  to  cattle."  Crofni. 
-Strab.  &,  sSe.— PKn.  3,  5.— Oi»W.  Am.  3, 
Eleg,  13,  F\ut.  4,  73.— >«n.  7,  695.-14*.  4> 
93,^Plut,  ViL  CamiU.—Polyb.  1,  65.] 

Falernus  Aokr,  [a  district  in  Ounpania, 
contiguous  to  the  Ager  Calenuai  celebrated  "as 
produeing  the  best  wine  in  Italy,  or  indeed  in 
the  wuritT  Without  pretending  to  fix  the  limito 
of  this  fiivouied  portion  of  Campania  with  scru- 
palons  aoeuraey,  it  seems  evident,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Livy  and  Pliny,  that  we  must  regard 
it  as  axtonding  firom  the  Massic  hills  to  the 
Vuitumna.  That  part  of  the  district  which 
grew  the  oheteest  vrine  was  distinguisbed  by  the 
name  of  Fanstianos,  being  that  of  a  village  about 
six  miles  from  Binuessa."  Cram,  Eustace  con- 
stden  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Italian  wines 
in  ths  estimation  of  the  connoisseur,  and  is  in- 
cfined  to  attributo  it  to  a  change  in  the  tasto  of 
the  Italians»and  not  to  any  alteration  in  thecfi- 
mate  or  wantof  skiU  hi  the  cultivation  of  the 
^iM.    "The  modem  Italians  an  extnmely  80- 
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ber ;  they  drink  wine  as  EngHshmea  Sruik 
somII  beer,  not  to  flatter  the  palate  but  to  quench 
the  thirst.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  very 
little  attention  is  therefore  paid  to  the  qoanti^ 
or  perfection,  but  merely  to  the  quahcy  of  tM 
produce.  Not  so  the  andento ;  they  were  fond 
of  convivial  enjoymento ;  they  loved  wine,  and 
considered  it  not  only  as  a  mtification  to  the 
palate,  but  as  a  means  of  inteuectual  enjoyment 
and  a  vehicle  of  conversation.  To  heighten 
ite  flavour,  therefore,  to  bring  it  to  full  maturi- 
ty by  age,  in  short,  to  improve  it  by  every  me- 
thocl  imsffinable,  was  witn  them  an  object  of 
primary  unportance ;  nor  can  it  heigbten  sur- 
prise that  in  droumstances  so  fovourable  the 
vine  should  flourish.  Yet  with  all  this  encou- 
ragement, the  two  roost  celebrated  wines  in  Italy, 
the  Cscuban  and  the  Falemian,  had  lost  modi 
of  their  excellency  and  repotation  in  PHny'e 
time;  the  former,  in  cooseqoenoe  of  a  canal 
drawn  acrois  the  vale  sf  Amyde  by  the  empe- 
ror Nero{  and  the  latter,  from  ite  very  celebrity, 
which  occasioned  so  great  a  demand,  that  the 
cultinitoni,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  turn- 
ed thdr  attention  from  the  quality  to  the  quan- 
tity.'* Clas9ical  T\mr,  vol.  2,  p.  322.— Stf. 
ItaL  %  159,— Hor.  1,  od.  2a— Proper^.  4,  Bi, 
e.'UAv.  22,  13.— P/in.  14,  6.] 

FlLisa.     Vid,  FaierU, 

Fanum  [Fortona,  now  Pano,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  on  the  Flaniinian  Way,  between  Pi- 
saurum  and  Sena  Galliea,  and  near  the  river 
Metanrus.  "  About  seven  miles  fhrtber,"  (from 
Pewro),  is  Fano  (Fanum  Fortune),  a  vrdl- 
built  and  very  handsome  town.  One  of  the 
gates  of  Fano  is  a  triom|Jial  arch  of  Augustus; 
a  gallery  or  portico  of  five  arcades  waa  built  over 
it  at  a  Ute  period,  that  is,  under  ConsCantine; 
the  whole  is,  or  was,  Corinthian.  The  thea- 
tre was  a  noble  and  commodious  edifice,  but  haa 
been  so  long  neglected,  that  it  has  at  present 
much  the  appearance  of  a  ruin.'*  fustace** 
ClafHeal  Tour.] 

FarfIrus.     VkL  Fabaris. 

Favbntia,  [now  Faenza^  a  town  of  OalHa 
Cisalpina,  situated  on  the  Via  iEmiKa,  between 
Afimmum  and  Booonia,  and  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former.  **lt  is  noted  in  the  histmyof 
the  dvil  ware  of  Rome  for  the  defeat  of  CarWa 

Srty  by  that  of  Sj^Ha."     Cram.— £4*9.  BpU. 
.—  VelL  Patere,  %  2a— Sfro^.  5,  216.1 

[Faustianus  Aokr  et  Vious.  Vid,  /7\BZer- 
nii»  Ager.]  " 

[Pelsina.     Vid.  Bononia.] 

Fbltria,  [now  FtUrt,  a  town  of  Venetia, 
<m  a  branch  of  the  Flavis,  and  on  a  road,  which, 
leaving  the  Via  iBmiHa  at  Concordia,  joins  at 
Tridentum  "  the  ffreat  road  which  leads  now, 
as  formeriy,  from  Italy  into  Oermany  by  the 
pass  of  the  Brenner ^  a  mountain  to  which,  with 
the  adjacent  Alps,  the  Tridentini  communicated 
their  name.  It  was  a  town  of  some  oonsequenos^ 
as  would  appear  from  inscriptions.**  CVom. — 
Plin,  3.  19.J 

Fbnni,  or  FiNNT.     Vid,  Ehiropa, 

FBRBNTiNUM,  I.  [a  town  of  Etmriu,  now  /^v- 
raUii  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Cassia  to 
one  going  from  Rome.  Horace  pnAmhty  al* 
ludes  to  this  town  (1  Eptet.  IT).  *'Wwm  VU 
tmvius,  who  speaks  of  some  valuable  atone  gnar- 
riss  in  ite  ndgnbourfaood,  we  collect  that  it  wan 
a  munietpium:  Stnbo  rinks  it  with  the  team 
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Ibmw  of  Emnia ;  bot  if  k  reimrked,  that  Fron- 
tmos  name*  it  among  the  coloiues  of  that  pio- 
tiooe.  The  ampmror  Otho*«  fiunily  was  of  that 
eky.»*     Crawi,^Strmb.  %  2S6.^SueL  Oih.-- 

TaeU.  Hut.  2,   50.     Ann.  15,  53. II.  A 

towa  of  Lathiin,  "now  f^erentino^  aboat  eight 
niles  bejood  Anagnia,  on  the  Via  Latioa.  It 
appeal*  to  have  belonged  originally  to  tho  Vol- 
ad,  but  waa  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans, 
and  given  to  the  Hemicl  It  is  afVcrwnids 
mentioned  as  bring  in  the  possession  of  that 
people  {Liv.  9,  43);  bat  sobaniuently  it  appears 
to  have  (alien  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites, 
vnless  the  name  of  Ferentinam  be  oormpt  in  the 
paaMigeofLaf7relerredto(10,34).  It  should  be 
observed  abo,  that  Stephanus  Byz.,  who  is  not, 
however,  mnch  to  be  depended  upcm  with  re- 
ned  to  Italian  cities,  assigns  Ferentinum  to 
tius  people.  Aceordiog  to  Livy,  Ferentinum, 
thoof  h  sabteot  to  Rome,  was  governed  by  its 
own  laws,  bat  io  the  time  of  uracchus  it'bad 
beoooie  a  monidpal  town ;  for  Aulus  Geliius 
quotas  part  of  an  oration,  in  which  that  cele- 
brated cnaiacter  inveighed  asainst  the  conduct 
of  a  Roonn  prastor  who  baa  most  tyrannically 
in* treated  two  qncston  of  Ferentinam.  Cluve- 
lios  is  mistaken  in  soppo«ng  Ferentinum  to 
have  been  a  colony ;  in  the  passage  he  qootea 
kom  LivT  (35,  9),  we  should  leaaThonnum, 
and  not  Fcientinuoi."  Cram.^-lAV,  i,  51 ; 
3^  «.— Aai.  Cell.  10,  3.] 
"  PERC^fTCM,  or  FonrrvruM,  a  town  of  ApoKa, 
aow  f^orenza^  [about  8  miles  south  of  Venaaa, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  mount  Vultur.  Cram.] 
-^ibrat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  \5.^Liv.  9,  c.  16  and  20. 

Tea^siM  LucuB,  [a  grove,  with  a  temple  and 
fimntain,  sitoated  in  Lotiom,  and  sacreu  to  the 
Ifnddess  Feronia.  It  is  thos  described  by  Eiu- 
tmee :  "  Between  two  and  three  miles  from 
Tanaielna,  a  few  paces  fiom  the  road,  a  little 
ancient  bridge  crosses  a  streamlet  iesuing  from 
the  fimntain  of  Femoia. 

Uridi  gawden*  JVnnUd  luco.    VWg.  7, 800. 

Tha  grore  in  which  this  goddess  was  supposed 

to  de%fat  has  long  since  fidlen ;  one  only  soli- 

taiy  Bn  hangs  over  the  fountain.     The  temple 

iHa  soak  in  dost,  not  even  a  stone  remains! 

Tct  she  had  a  better  title  to  the  veneration  fA 

tiia  benevolent  than  aU  the  other  goddesses 

^'^     She  delighted  in  freedom,  and  took 

f  sUves  aoder  her  protection.     The^ 

thdr  liberty  by  being  seated  on  a  chair 

io  her  temple,  inscribed  with  these  words,  Bent 

mariH  serri  tedeant ;  surgant  liberV*    (Vid. 

Strvius^  quoted  by  Ctwveriua.)  CUuticalTlour.] 

Fescsmmoc,  or  Pesceksia,  [a  town  of  Etru- 

lii.  Mar  the  Tiber.     It  is  now  Galeae,    Here 

tkat  species  of^otfrj  was  first  cnHtvated,  which 

iraa  sung  or  deelaiined  during  the  pomp  of  sa- 

uIAlcs  or  celebration  of  marriages ;  whence  the 

MKient  nuptial  hymns  of  the  Romans  were 

caHed  Fcscennine.     "It  is  evident,  however, 

that  these  Etruscan  songs,  or  hymns,  were  of 

tibe  very  rudest  descfipCioo,  and  probably  never 

wen  reduced  to  writing.    They  were  a  kind  of 

i^utinmptH*,  composed  of  scurnloas  jests,  origi- 

■W*  rertted  by  the  Italian  peasants  at  those 

Ams  of  Cer^i  which  celebrated  the  conclusion 

<^  their  ban  ests ;  and  they  resembled  the  verses 

dbanibed  by  Horace.  Eput.  Ldb.  2,  Kp.  1."  \ 

Jflmlop^s  Raman  l^icnUntre.] 


FiBR^NCs,  [a  small  river  of  Lathun,  which 
empties  into  the  Liris,  and  now  bears  the  nano 
of  FHume  delta  Potto.  Above  its  junctioa 
with  the  Liris,  it  forms  a  small  island,  now  S. 
Domenico  Abate,  which  belonged  to  Cioero^  and 
where  was  laid  "  the  scene  of  bis  dialogues  with 
Atticus,  and  hb  brother  Q,uintus,  on  leoiala- 
tion.  He  describes  it  in  the  openins  of  the 
book  as  the  property  and  residence  of  his  an- 
oeston,  who  nad  lived  there  for  many  genera- 
tions :  he  himself  was  bom  there,  A.  U.  C.  646L 
The  island  afterwards  came  into  the  possessioa 
of  Silius  ItalicuB.*'  Cramer.— Martial,  1 1,  Ep. 
49.—SUiiu,  8,  401.] 

FicuLiSA,  or  FiccLN£A,  a  town  of  Latium,  be- 
yond mount  Sacer,  at  the  north  of  Rome.  Ci- 
cero had  a  villa  there,  and  the  road  that  led  to 
the  town  was  called  Piculnenti»,  afterwards 
Nomentana  Via.  Cic.  1*2.  AU.  ZL—Ldv,  1,  c. 
38, 1.  8,  c  52. 

FiDtKJE,  or  FiDtxA,  [a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
near  the  Tiber,  at  a  di^anoe  of  between  four 
and  five  miles  firom  Rome,  originally  an  Alban 
ooionv,  *'but  fell  subseouentlylnto  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  Accoroing  to  IMonysius.  it  was 
conquered  by  Romulus  soon  after  the  death  of 
Tatius;  he  represents  it  as  being  at  that  period 
a  large  and  populous  town.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  enumeiata  the  difliuent  attempts  made  by 
this  city  to  emancipate  itself  fiom  the  Romsn 
yoke;  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the  Etruscans, 
at  others  in  cuiijuncLioQ  vrith  the  Sabines.  Its 
last  revolt  occurred  A.  U.  C.  329,  when  the 
dictator  ^milius  Maincrcus,  after  baring  van- 
<^uished  the  Fidenates  in  the  field,  stormed  their 
city,  which  was  abandoned  to  the  licentiousness 
of  his  soldiery.  From  this  time  we  hear  only 
of  Fidene  as  a  deserted  place,  with  a  few  coun- 
try-seats in  its  vicinity.  In  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, a  terrible  disaster  occurred  hero  by  the  fidi 
of  a  wooden  amphitheatre  duringashowof  gb. 
diators,  by  which  accident  50^(X)0  persons,  aa 
Tacitus  reports,  or  90,000  according  to  Sueto* 
nius,  were  killed  and  wounded.  (Ann.  4,  62.) 
From  the  passage  of  Tacitus  here  cited,  it  ap- 
pears that  FIdens  had  risen  again  to  the  rank 
of  a  municipal  town."  The  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  probably  near  Cartel  Giubileo.  Cram. 
—Dion.  Hal.  ^  23,  and  54.— Jitr.  1,  6?  4, 9.— 
Strab.  5,  226.1 

FiDEKTiA,  [a  town  of  GhiUia  CisaJpina,  to  the 
south  of  the  radus,  on  the  Via  ^.milia  between 
Placentia  and  Parma.  Here  *<Sylla'8  party 
gained  a  victory  over  Carbo.  From  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Donninus,  Fidentia  has  obtaiiM^ 
the  name  of  Borgo  San  Donnirw."  Cram. — 
Veil.  PaUre.  2, 28.-I.is.  EpiL  Qd.-'Plin.  3, 15.  J 

FiRMUMfPiCENUM,  atownof  Picenom,  situ- 
ated about  five  mikM  from  the  sea,  on  which 
stood  the  Castellura  Firmanorum,  now  Porto 
di  Permo.  It  was  colonized  towards  tho  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  ii  according- 
ly styled  in  ancient  inscriptions  as  CoL  Augus- 
ta Fwina.  The  modem  town  of  fVrmo  is  yet  a 
place  of  some  note  in  the  Jfarca  d*Ancona., 
Cram.—Plin.  3,  13.—Strab.  5,  241.) 

FisCELLUs  MoKs,  [that  part  of  the  Appe- 
nines  which  sejiarateu  the  Sabines  from  Ficc^ 
num.  At  its  foot  tho  Nar  rises.  It  was,  acs 
cording  to  Varro,  the  only  spot  in  Italy  in 
which  wiW  goaU  were  to  be  foiinJ.  Crow.— 
Piin.  3,  12.— -R.  Rust'  2,  1.] 
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[PuAUtsiL  Via.  Vid.  FZo.— -Porta,  one 
of  the  gates  of  Rome,  added  by  Aurelian.] 

Flanaticus  Sinus,  a  bay  of  the  Fbnatea,  in 
Liburnia,  on  the  Adriutic,  now  the  gttif  qf 
Quamaro.     PUn.  3,  c.  19  and  21. 

J[Flano,  a  comroercial  town  on  the  Ulymn 
o  of  the  Flanaticus  Sinoa,  to  which  it  ia  aup- 
posed  by  many  to  have  imparted  its  name.] 

Flbvo,  [a  canal  which  was  ezcarated  by  or- 
der of  Drusus.  to  convey  the  waters  of  that 
branch  of  the  Khine,  which,  among  the  many 
mouths  o(  that  river,  retained  its  proper  name, 
with  tlie  northern  ocean,  and  to  drain  the  coun- 
try  of  the  Frisii  through  which  it  passed.  In 
the  centre  of  this  country  or  thereabouts,  was  a 
kke  of  conmderable  magnitude,  called  also  Flevo, 
and  through  this  lake  passed  the  Isala  or  Yitset 
to  the  sea.  The  lake  appears  to  have  owed  its 
orii^in  to  this  canal.  "  Tbis  canal,"  says  D*  An- 
villc,  *'  by  a  derivation  of  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
into  the  Kr^e/,  had  expanded  to  such  a  d^ree 
as  to  form  a  considerable  lagune  or  lake,  whose 
issue  to  the  sea  was  fortified  by  a  castle  bearing 
the  same  name.  This  lagune,  having  been  in 
the  progress  of  time  much  mcreased  by  the  sea, 
assumed  the  name  Zuyder-zee^  or  the  Southern 
Sea :  and  of  several  channels  which  afford  en- 
trance to  the  ocean,  that  named  Vlic  indicates 
the  genuifie  egress  of  the  Flevo."  D'AnvUle.] 
—  Tacit.  Ann,  2^  c.  6, 1.  4,  v.  72.— P/»n.  4,  c 
15  —Mela^  3,  c.  2. 

FLORRNTrA,  [the  chief  town  of  Tuscany,  b 
comparatively  a  modern  city.  It  extends  onboth 
sides  of  the  Arno  at  the  present  day,  though, 
when  first  founded,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, it  served  for  little  else  than  as  a  port  and 
market  of  the  older  town  of  FsBsulie.  In  the 
time  of  Cesar  a  colon v  was  first  established 
there,  and  by  the  period  at  which  the  bartiarians 
first  began  their  incursions  into  Italy  it  bad  be- 
come a  respectable  dty.  It  suffered,  however, 
very  much  in  the  wars  which  those  savage  con- 
qurrora  brought  upon  Italy,  and  no  indications 
of  its  future  splendour  are  to  be  found  in  any 
era  of  its  cnrly  history.  During  the  reigns  of 
the  dukes  of '1  uscany,  Florence  was  not  a  capi- 
tal city  ;  and  Lucca,  till  atx)Ut  the  epoch  of  the 
accession  of  the  catholic  countesa  Matilda,  en- 
joyed the  rank  and  character  of  princiual  among 
the  cities  of  Tuscany.  From  that  lime,  how- 
ever, Flort'ncc  tcwk  its  place  among  the  first 
citipA,  not  merely  of  Tuscany  but  of  all  Italy; 
and  by  the  year  1300  it  had  assumed  a  rank  for 
power  and  learning  that  placed  it  far  before  any 
other  city  of  Euro}«.  Neither  the  literature 
nor  the  arts,  nor  yet  the  proud  and  independent 
spirit  of  the  earlpr  Greeks,  gave  them  any  l)oast 
over  the  Florentines  of  the  periiKl  that  succeed- 
ed ;  and  Florence  remained,  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  era  of  modern  history,  the  first  city 
of  Europe  for  her  arts,  her  letters,  and  the  inde- 
Dend«*nt  character  of  her  citizens.]  Tacit.  Ann. 
1,  c.  79.---/7«;r.  3,  c.  21— />/in.  3,  c  5. 

FoNs  SoLis,  a  fountain,  cool  at  mid-«lay  and 
warm  at  the  rising  nntl  sellinff  of  the  sun.  He- 
Todot.  4,  c.  181.      Vid.  Mammon. 

FoRAij^,  [now  Mo!a  di  GaaUa,  one  of  the 
mo«l  ancient  town,  of  Italy.  It  was  near  the 
borders  of  Campania  in  LaUum,  upon  the  Caie- 
tonus  &mu8,  and  all  antiquity  concumnl  in  fix- 
ing thrre  the  seat  of  the  fabled  Lastriffones. 
toTwm  was  a  fevourite  iwudeooe  of  Cieeio^ 
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who  was  also  trcadierously  murdered  tfiien  dn 
being  proscribed  by  the  second  triumviratcj 
Lit.  8,  c  14, 1.  38,  a  ZG.-^IJoraL  1,  od.  20,  r. 
11,  1.  3.  od.  17.  Sat.  1.  5,  V.  37.— PHn.  36, 

c.  6.  . 

FoRMiiNUM,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  FormiSy 
near  which  the  orator  vros  assassinated.  Cfc, 
ram.  U,  ep.  27, 1. 16,  ep.  l^.-^TacU.  Ann.  1^ 
c  10. 

Formic,  [a  river  emptyfnff  Into  the  Flanati- 
cus Sinus,  and  forming,  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, the  eastern  boundary  of  Italy.  Ther 
modern  name  is  Risano.}    Plin.  3,  c.  18  and 

19.  .  ^ 

FortunAtjb  Inbulje,  islands  at  the  west  of 
Mauretania  in  the  Atlantic  sea.    They  are  sop- 
posed  to  be  the   Canary  hle»  of  the  modema, 
though  only  two  in  number,  at  a  little  distaoc* 
one  from  the  other,  and  10,000  stodia  from  the 
shores  of  Libya.     They  were  represented  a* 
the  seats  of  the  blessed,  where  the  souls  of  tba 
virtuous  were  placed  afier  death.     The  air  wa» 
wholesome  and  temperate,  the  earth  produced  an 
immense  number  of  various  fruits  without  itm 
laboura  of  men.    When  they  had  been  describ- 
ed to  Sertorius  in  the  most  enchanting  colours^ 
that  celebrated  general  expressed  a  wish  to  re- 
tire thither,  and  to  remove  himself  from  the  noia* 
of  the  world  arid  the  dangers  of  war.     Strab.  1, 
Plut.  in  Sertor.—Horai.X  od.  8,  ▼.  ^.—Bpod^ 
16.— P^tn.  6,  c  31.     ["Those  of  them  that 
lie  nearMt  the  continent  were  called  Purpors- 
rice,  as  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  intended  t» 
establish  there  a  manu&ctor^  for  purple  dye^ 
The  more  remote  being  specially  denominal«d 
the  Fhrlimate  leles^  we  most  reeognixe  in  thens 
Langarvta  and  Porteventura.     Canaria  ha* 
given  the  name  of  Canarie*  to  these  islanda  ii» 
general."     These  islands  were  t  be  meat  westerly 
of  all  the  lands  with  which  the  ancients  wer^ 
acquainted;  and  from  the  faUes in  which  their 
|ioets  indulgetl  in  regard  to  them,  we  may  sap- 
pose  that  their  knowledge  of  these  distant  places 
was  not  improved  by  mquent  oonununication. 
The  Peak  of  Teneriffe  rises  in  one  of  these 
islsnds,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  to  an  enor-. 
mous  height,  and  being  covered  with  snow  upon 
the  summit,  is  mipposed  to  have  given  the  nanw 
of  Nivaria  to  the  laland  on  which  it  aiood.    All 
knowledge  of  the  Inaule  Foituns  waa  lost  to 
the  ignorant  asca  that  saw  and  aucceetled  the 
foil  of  the  empire.    They  were  again  diaoover- 
ed  about  the  year  1330,  by  the  crew  of  a  vsaael 
driven  thither  by  the  impetuosity  of  a  storm.] 

[FoKUM  RoMANUM.    ^  it  IS  ciJlected  mmk 
Livy  and  Dionysius,  that  the  Forum  wasntml- 
eil  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills  $ 
and  from  Vitruvtua  we  learn  that  its  shape  wms 
that  of  a  rectangle,  the  length  of  which  exceed- 
ed the  breadth  by  one  third.    From  theao  dat% 
which  agree  with  other  iucidcnul  circomstancss^ 
it  is  generally  thought  thst  the  four  angles  of 
the  Roman  Forum  were  formed  bv  the  arch  of 
Severus  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol;  the  arch  of 
Fabinn,  which  was  plnceil  at  the  termination  of 
the  Via  Sacra ;  Uie  church  of  St.  Theodcrey  mt 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine ;  and  that  of  the  Cofs* 
•olazione^  below  the  Capitol.  The  ground  whidi 
it  occupied  is  now  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Campo    Focctno.     The  F<M^im  was 
first  adorned  writh  porticoes  and  ahops  by  Taur- 
quinios  Piiscus.    We  heai  of  its  being 
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WHaJej  alflo  with  teni}ilM,  baaH^fl,  and  innn- 
tBCTttble  stato«s;  among  which  were  tboae  of 
the  twelve  deitiefli  named  Conaentes  Urbani, 
whereof  aix  were  malea  and  alz  females.    1* he 
6i«t  object  to  be  eonaiJered  in  a  detailed  exa- 
mination of  the  Foruoi  ia  the  position  of  the 
Rostra.    It  is  well  known  that  this  name  was 
given  to  the  elevated  aeat  from  whence  the  Ro- 
man orators  and  men  in  office  addressed  the 
aMeinblid  pei^ple ;  from  ihe  eirciimstance  of  its 
having  been  adorned  vrith  the  beaks  of  some 
gafleys  taken  fiom  the  city  of  Antium.    When 
Xiivy  applies  the  word  temvlum  to  this  strac- 
tnre»  we  are  to  uadeiatand  him  as  alluding  ra- 
ther to  the  reverence  with  which  it  was  r^ard- 
cd  by  the  Romans,  as  being  a  consecrated  place, 
than  to  its  atxe  or  shape.     It  appears  that  the 
Roakia  were  first  placed  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Comi- 
tinm^  and  that  part  where  the  senate  usaidly 
met.    Jolias  Cesar  removed  the  Rostra  from 
tile  |K«ition  they  first  occupied,  and  placed  them  f 
dose  under  the  Palatine  nill,  near  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  Forum.    From  this  cir- 
cnnutance  the  new    Rostra  were   commonly 
knoxrn  by  the  name  of  Julian.    Amongst  the 
iBostrioos  characters  who  enjoyed  the  cnstinc- 
tioa  of  having  their  statues  placed  near  the  Ros- 
tra, we  may  notice  SylU,  Poropey,  and  Angus- 
tna.     Likewise  the  ambassadors  who  might  pe- 
liah  in  the  (fissharge  of  their  public  functions  : 
^i  ia  the  instance  of  those  who  were  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Lars  Toluranius,  kin^  of 
Yen,   and  of  Teuta,  queen  of  the  Illynans. 
Above  the  Rostra  was  the  Curia,  or  senate- 
bouse,  sometimes  called  Uostilia  from  having 
been  originally  built  by  TuUus  Hostitiua.     The 
ascent  to  it  from  the  Forum  was  by  a  flight  of 
steps.    Tt  was  repaired,  and  probably  embellish- 
ed, by  Sylla ;  soon  aAer  which  it  was  set  on  fire, 
OD  the  occasion  of  the  corpse  of  P.  Clodius  be- 
lo2  burnt  in  it  by  the  popolace,  when  it  was  to- 
tnUy  deitimd.    Somewhat  behind  the  Curia 
was  the  Ceoutium,  a  space  ot  gioand,  as  it 
SMwars,  devated  above  the  rest  of  the  Forum, 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Curie  in  the  eariy  days  of  Rome,  and  subse- 
enentfy  to  the  trials  of  civil  causes.    Here  also 
oelinqnents  were  poHidy  scouiged.    This  area 
was  at  6ntt  uncovered,  but  a  roof  was  added 
mne  yean  after  the  entrance  of  Hannibal  into 
Italy,  that  is,  542  A.  U.  C.     The  celebrated 
Capitotine  niarl4e«s  so  called  from  the  circom- 
■tjuiee  ot  thetr  being  preserved  in  the  modern 
Campuiog^io^  were  discovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  lately  other  fragments  of  the  same 
leoords  nave  been  found  on  the  supposed  site 
of  the  Comitiam :  hence  it  is  conceived  that 
these  monuments  were  commonly  affixed  to 
■aoie  part  of  that  building.     The  following 
hnxMin^  appear  to  have  heeu  connected  with 
this  edifice.     The  Grsecostasis,  a  hall  in  which 
tiie  envoys  of  foreign  nations  awaited  the  an- 
swer of  the  senate  on  the  subject  of  their  mis- 
won.    It  was  burnt,  together  with  the  Curia 
HosiiKa,  fay  the  partisans  of  Clodius  after  his 
^thj  bat  was  afterwards  rebuilt  bv  Antoninus 
Piaa.    A  Senacolum,  or  building  in  which  the 
enute  met  on  extraordinary  occasions.     The 
Basifiea  of  Opimius,  and  a  amall  temple  of  Con- 
eord      This  temple  was  of  bronze,  and  was 
baStMOi  ootmecmted  by  C.  Flavins,  a  Curule 


I  iEdile.  The  famous  fig-tree,  called  Ruminallt, 
under  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to 
have  been  suckled  by  the  she-wolfj  grew  in  the 
area  of  the  Comitium.  An  image  of  the  ani- 
mal and  her  nurslings  was  cast  in  bronze,  and 
placed  under  this  tree.  To  the  right  of  the  Cu- 
ria stood  the  Basilica  Porcia,  buut  by  Porcius 
Cato  when  consul,  A.  U.  C.  561,  and  is  thought 
lo  have  been  the  first  edifice  of  that  kind  which 
was  erected  in  Rome.  Plutarch  informs  us 
that  it  was  the  hall  in  which  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  sat  to  administer  justice.  That  part  of 
the  Forum  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
is  known  to  have  been  called  Velia,  and  per- 
haps there  was  a  street  of  this  name  leading  up 
to  the  hill  iusl^  mentioned,  one  summit  of  wnich 
might  be  thence  called  VeUensis.  In  the  Veiia 
stood  the  temple  of  the  Penates,  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  by  JBneas  from  Troy.  In 
the  court  of  thu  temple  was  a  palm-tree  planted 
by  Augustus.  This  edifice  was  burnt  in  the 
great  fire  which  occurred  under  Nero.  Under 
the  Palatine  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  said  to  have  been  erected  to 
tluwe  deities  for  the  aid  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  afibrded  to  the  Romans  in  the  bat- 
tle fought  near  the  lake  Regiilus.  It  was  situat- 
ed near  a  fountain  commonly  called  the  lake  of 
Jutuma. 

At  qu€B  venturcu  praeedit  texta  Calendtu, 
Hoe  9unt  LetUtia  t&mpla  dieata  Deis. 

Ftatribua  ilia  Deia  fratrea  de  gente  Deorum 
Circa  Juiurrut  compoauere  laeua. 

According  to  Nardini,  the  Forum  had  four 
outlets  on  the  side  that  we  are  now  considering, 
which  looks  to  the  west  and  to  the  Tiber.  These 
were  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  Vicus  Tuscus,  Via 
Nova,  and  a  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The 
first  of  these  streets  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  nn  altar  of  Juno,  surnamcd  Jugn, 
because  she  iiresidcd  over  marriages.  It  passed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  terminated  op- 
posite the  Porta  Carmentalis.  In  this  street  we 
must  place  the  house  of  the  seditious  Spurius 
Melius,  which  being  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
space  which  it  occupied  was  afterwards  called 
JSquimelium.  Livy  mentions  a  great  fire 
^hich  broke  out  in  this  part  of  the  city,  and 
lasted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The  Vicus  Tus- 
cus was  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  street  above 
mentioned,  and  consequently  nearer  the  Pala- 
tine; it  appears  to  hiive  led  from  the  Forum 
to  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  called  tho 
Velabrum,  and  from  thence  to  the  Circus  Maxi* 
mus.  The  fourth  street  which  issued  from  tho 
western  angle  of  the  Forum  seems  to  have  been 
a  continuation  or  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.  Be- 
tween the  Via  Nova,  and  that  part  of  the  Via 
Sacra  above  de8cril>od,  was  the  celebratetl  tem- 
ple of  VcsU,  in  which  the  eternal  flame  was 
preserved,  and  where  the  Palladium,  saved  from 
the  ruins  of  Troy,  was  aLw  depwited.  This 
temple  was  erected  by  Numa,  together  witli  the 
neighbouring  building  called  the  hall  of  Vesta, 
which  was  aTterwartis  added,  having  been  origi- 
nally the  dwelling  of  that  king. 

Hiefocua  eat  Veatm^  qui  Pallada  aervat  et  ig^ 
nefn. 
Hie/uit  antiqui  regia  porta  Nwntg. 

If  wc  now  turn  to  tho  north  side  of  the  Forum, 
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hemg  that  whkh  »  under  the  Capitol,  we  ahall 
have  to  notice  the  foOowing  buildings.  The  arch 
of  Sereruf)  which  ia  yet  entire,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  elected  in  honour  of  the  victories 
of  that  emperor,  and  his  two  sons  Geta  and  Ca- 
TBcalla,  over  the  Partbtans.  The  name  of  Geta 
haa  beki  erased,  and  supplied  by  other  letters. 
The  temple  of  Concord,  stood,  as  we  are  in- 
fimned  by  Festus,  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Forum ;  wlule  we  learn  from  Plutarch  that  it 
fronted  the  Comitium,  and  was  built  by  order  of 
the  senate  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by 
Camillua.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that 
the  architrave,  supported  by  eicrht  piUars  of  the 
Ionic  order,  which  is  yet  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  originally  fbrnved  part^  of  this  tem- 
ple;  but  it  seems  now  agreed  that  this  opinion 
la  erroneous,  and  some  late  discoveries  have 
biouffht  to  light,  as  it  is  thought,  the  area  of  the 
temple  of  ConoorJ,  near  the  ruins  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  and 
Boroewhat  lower  than  the  architrave  and  pillars 
abi>ve  mentioned.  Close  to  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord waa  the  Senaculum,  or  occ^ifional  senate- 
house,  in  which,  by  the  advice  of  Cicero,  deci- 
ahra  measnrea  were  determined  upon  against 
CattKne  and  his  asaociatea.  Contiguous  to  this 
last  building  waa  the  temple  of  Saturn,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  called  Clivus  Capitoli- 
nua.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  not  known, 
bat  it  waa  considered  as  one  of  the  moat  an- 
cient edifices  of  Rome.  We  learn  from  PIu- 
tarafa,  that  Valerius  Publicola  selected  this  build- 
ing for  a  public  treasury,  to  which  use  it  appears 
to  have  been  appropriated  ever  after.  Still 
lower,  and  in  the  vacant  9pace  of  the  Forum, 
was  the  celebrated  Millianum  Aurcum,  from 
which  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  antiquaries, 
and  more  particularly  by  D'AnviUe,  that  all  the 
roads  which  lead  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire  were  measured ;  but  though  this  idea 
seems  to  derive  some  support  from  a  passage  in 
PInUrch's  life  of  Galba,  it  is  evident  from  Pliny, 
that  the  Milllarium  Aureum  waa  that  point  m 
the  Forum  from  which  the  distances  to  the  ae- 
veral  gates  of  the  city  were  alone  reckoned. 
AU  the  Roman  ways  had  already  b<^n  measur- 
ed in  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus,  as  PluUrch  inr 
forms  US.  AJilliarium  Aurcum  was  erected  by 
Augustus.  In  the  open  space  of  the  Forum 
atood  alao  the  tribunal  of  Aureliua  Cotla,  the 
prstor,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  court  of 
justke  aurrounded  by  steps  like  an  amphithea- 
tre, in  order  that  the  people  might  ait  and  hear 
toe  tnala  decided  there.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Forum  waa  the  celebrated  Lacus  Curtiua,  ao 
called,  accordiiig  to  aome  accounta,  from  Melius 
Curtioa,  a  Sabine  o£Scer,  who,  in  the  engagement 
between  Tathia  and  Romulus,  was  neariy  im- 
tttersed  in  its  muddy  hollow.  According  to 
othOTj^from  Curtius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  m>m 
a  ■piritof  devotion  to  hia  country  leaped  into  it 
2£  '*7®**<*»  "ft*'  the  oracle  had  declaretl  that 
tWa   danjprpujjgolf  could  not  otherwiae  be 

^^.i^'  !?  *^'*r  ^^^  ""^^^^  ""  ^he  spot.  It 
^jsthecu^m  also  to  erect  pillar,  in  the^orum 

^^S!?"^!^.?^  .^"^^  victories  and  achieve- 
mants:  of thia  kind  were  the  Pila  Horatia :  the 
oolanm  of  C.  Mamua,  who  conquered  the  La- 
tina  Md  placed  the  Rostra  in  the  Forum :  the 
Tpfltnlcohmm  of  DuiUua,  who  gained  the  fim 
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naval  victofj  againat  the  Carthaginians  Thi$ 
Puteal  Libonia,  mentioned  bj  ancient  autbors^ 
as  beinff  in  the  Forum,  waa  either  an  altar  ot  a 
tribunal,  and  certainly  the  haunt  of  usurers  and 
money-lenders.  There  was  a  atatue  of  Maray- 
as  near  the  above-mentioned  spot,  which  seetaM 
likewise  to  have  been  frequented  by  the  aame 
description  of  persona,  who  came  probably  to 
have  their  causes  tried. 

Ddnde  eo  darmUunif  fum  9ollieitu»,  mihi  quod 

crcu 
9uTgendum  sU  mane;  obeundtu  Mttnya,  qui 

se 
VuUumferre  negat  Noviorum  po99e  mifwrir. 

The  celebrated  temple  of  Janus  is  known  to  have 
stood  in  the  Forum,  thoujy^h  it  is  not  eaay  to  de- 
termine the  precise  situation  which  it  occupied. 
Procopius  say  a  it  was  a  small  square  edifice  of 
bronze,  containing  a  statue  of  Janua,  placed  in 
front  of  the  Cuna,  and  a  little  above  the  chapel 
of  the  three  Fates.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  does  not  mean  the  ancient  Curia  Ho«- 
tiiia ;  aa  the  temple  of  the  three  Fates,  or  Parce, 
is  known  to  have  stood  near  the  church  of  £L 
Adrianoy  distinguished  in  old  eocleaiaatical  wri- 
tings by  the  title  of  "  in  tribua  Fatis."  Ovid 
seems  to  impiv,  that  this  edifice,  consecrated  to 
Janus,  atood  close  to  two  Fora.  which  are  aup- 
posed  to  be  those  of  Csaar  and  Auguatua.  Great 
confusion  has  ariaen  on  the  aubject  of  the  bnikl- 
ing  in  question,  from  the  number  dftempka  and 
arches  erected  to  Janus  in  different  parts  of  th* 
city.  The  one  of  which  we  are  now  speidungr 
was  built  by  Romulus  and  Tatius^  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Quirinus.  According 
to  Suetonius,  this  was  the  temple  which  Au- 
gustus dosed  for  the  third  time  from  its  founda- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Aclium,  which  atalcment 
is  confirmed  by  Horace, 

et  vacuum  dueUia 

Janum  QtMWm  elaunty  et  ordinem. 
Rectum^  et  vagantifr»na  licentim 
injeeU 

Livy  speaks,  however,  of  a  temple  of  Janus  built 
by  Numa  in  the  Argiletom,  to  which  he  applies 
the  fact  above  atatetT  This  aeema  to  have  been 
called  Janus  Geminus :  or  perhaps  the  two 
buildings  were  designated  by  that  name,  as  it 
appears  that  they  were  alwaya  cloaed  together. 
Besidea  the  temple  of  Janus,  there  were  throe 
arches  dedicated  to  this  god  in  different  parts  of 
the  Forum,  as  we  learn  firom  Horace.  The 
central  one  was  the  usual  rendezvoua  of  brokers 
and  money-lenders.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Forum  were  the  Tabernn  Argentaris,  or 
bankera*  abope,  called  also  Novc,  to  distinguish 
them  from  tne  Talernas  Veterea ;  which  atood, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  another  part  of  the  Forum. 
It  waa  near  thia  apot,  as  we  learn  from  Livy, 
that  Yirginius  shed  the  blood  of  his  daughter  to 
save  her  honour.  On  the  aame  aide  was  the 
statue  of  Venus,  sumamed  Cloadna.  We  beer 
also  of  the  Stationes  MunidiHorum  aa  bein^  ia 
this  part  of  the  Forum.  These  were  probably 
rooms  where  the  municipal  deputations  from 
different  parta  of  the  empire  met  previous  to 
their  appearing  in  court,  whenever  they  had  any 
cause  to  plead.  The  Basilica  of  L.  .£miliuB 
Paulus  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  aits  of 
the  church  of  St.  Adriamj  if  that  modem 
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in  %  pEVKl  lAMMfB  H)ffMd  fitxn  t]l6 
of  the  ftociftiit  bniliHiiff.    This  BasUi- 

orected  by  L*.  iEmiKiis  Paulas,  who  was 
eoMol  A.  U.  C.  703,  dot  of  the  sum  of  1500  U- 
k«ts  fent  him  by  Cssar  from  Gaul,  in  order  to 
tun  bun  over  to  bis  side.     Appian,  who  relates 
u»«ne  feet,  sajs  it  was  one  of  the  most  ^ilen- 
did  eififioes  of  Rome ;  and  Ptiny  speaks  of  its 
eolamns  of  PhnF|paa  marble  as  most  worthy  of 
,  admiratioii.    Tms  building  was  repaired  soc- 
OBfsivdj  by  difl^vnt  individaals  of  the  iEmi- 
iao  fuailij  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.     In 
tlui  vidnitT  we  bear  also  of  a  temple  of  Hadri- 
an, aiected  to  the  memory  of  that  emperor  by 
Aiitooinas  Pios.    Connected  with  the  ereat  Fo- 
foiii  of  Rome,  the  whole  of  which  has  now 
been  described,  were  two  on  a  smaller  scale,  built 
bv  Julias  CBssr  and  Augustas.      That  which 
C5«aar  erected,  as  Appian  states,  was  not  for  the 
purposes  of  tnde,  but  was  used  for  pleadings, 
•od  neetiflgs  on  public  business.     Its  prindpal 
emament  was  a  ma^ificent  temple  of  Venus 
Geaecriz,  with  a  highly  prised  statue  of  that 
floddeas,  and  one  of  Cleopatra  by  her  aide. 
Several  otber  statues,  and  some  pictures  belong- 
ng  la  this  tsmple^  are  notioea  by  Pliny.     In 
fleuA  ci  this  etfiooe  was  an  equestrian  sUtue  of 
Ccasr.     The  honeof  bronae  giH  was  said  to  be 
tfe  cefebnted  Sgme  of  Bnoephahia,  the  work 
ef  Lyaippos.     Dia  Cassius  asserts  that  the 

Forum  was  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of 

r,  upoo  the  area  of  which  alone,  according 

to   Suetonius,  4000  sestortia,  or  upwards  of 


serves,  which  never  had  been  paid  to  any  US' 
fore  that  emperor.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Via  Nova  and  Velabrum,  was  the  tomb  and 
statue  of  Aoca  Laurentia,  the  vrifo  of  Faustulue 
and  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remtis,  to  whom  an 
annual  sacrifice  was  offered  on  this  spoL  Hers 
were  also  the  chapel  and  grove  of  the  Lares,  and 
likewiw  a  temple  of  Fortune  built  by  LucuHus. 
Nearer  the  Circus  Maximus  was  the  Forum 
Boariom,  so  called  from  a  brasen  buU  which 
stood  in  the  centre. 

Pontibiu  ei  magna  juncta  est  celeberrima  Or" 

CO 

AreOf  qtuB  poHto  de  hove  nomen  hahet. 

According  to  Pliny,  this  figure  was  btooght  to 
Rome  from  ^gina.  It  probably  aerved  to  de- 
noto  the  business  carried  on  m  this  Forum, 
which  was,  in  fiu^the  sale  of  oxen,  accofdiM  to 
Livy.  Wo  learn  from  the  same  author,  and  mm 
Pliny,  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  the  scene  of 
a  boitarous  sacrifice,  which  was  not  enCifiply 
abolished  even  in  the  lattor's  time.  It  consisted 
in  burying  alive  two  persons  of  each  sex  belong- 
ing to  some  hostile  nation.  We  must  now  turn 
to  the  CatiitoHne  hill,  which  contained  the  cita- 
del and  lortreas  of  Rome.  Three  ascents  led 
to  its  summit  from  the  Forum.  1st,  By  the  10^ 
steps  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which  was  pioba- 
bly  on  the  steepest  side,  where  it  overhangs  the 


neat  Forum  was  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  or    Tiber.    2d,  The  CKvos  Capitolinus,  which  be- 
Uasrir.  upoo  the  area  of  which  ak>ne«  according    gan  from  the  arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  temple 

of  Saturn,  near  the  present  hospital  of  the  Ccm- 
800^0002.  of  bur  money,  had  been  expended.  totarSone.  and  led  to  the  citadel  by  a  winding 
CoQtigiKKM  to  it,  but  nearer  the  Capitol,  was  the  path.  3d,  The  Ciivus  Asyh,  which,  being  less 
**  '  *  "  '  .    »        .  steep  than  the  other  two,  was  on  that  aeeount 

the  road  by  which  the  triumphant  gsnerals  were 
bomo  in  their  cars  to  the  Capitol.  This  ascent 
began  at  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and 
frmn  thence,  winding  to  the  left,  passed  near  the- 
ruined  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Concord  as  it  is 
commonly  but  improperiy  called,  and  from  thence 
led  to  the  IntermonUum.  The  CapitoUiie  hill 
is  said  to  have  been  previously  called  Satumim^ 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Satumia,  of  which  it 
was  the  dtadeL  Afterwards  it  vras  known  by 
the  naooe  of  Mens  Tarpeius;  and  finally  it  ob- 
tained the  appellation  firat  mentioiied,  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  human  head  being  discofeied 
on  its  summit  in  making  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  It  was  considered  as  form- 
ing two  summits,  which,  though  considerably 
depressed,  are  yet  sufficiently  apparent.  That 
which  looked  to  the  south  and  to  the  TSber» 
was  the  Tarpeian  rock  or  citadel;  the  other, 
which  was  ptpperiy  the  Capitol,  foeed  the  norUt- 
and  the  CluirinaL  The  space  which  was  left 
between  these  two  elevations  wss  known  by  the- 
name  of  Intermontium.  It  was  on  this  part  of 
the  Capitoline  mount  that  Romulus  eirtabKshed 
his  Asylum,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  en* 
closure  formed  by  a  thick  phmtation  of  trees  and 
underwood,  havmg  a  small  temple  within,  con- 
secrated to  some  unknown  divinity.*'  Oram^ 
Ane.  It,] 

Forum  Appit,  I.  a  town  of  Latinm,  on  the 
Appia  Via.  Cic,  1,  Att.  lO.—Horat.  I,  Sat.  9, 
V.  3.— — *II.  Augustum,  a  place  at  Rome.  Ovid. 

Fatt,  5,  V.  552. 111.  Allieni,  a  town  of  Ita- 

ly,  now  f^errara,     Taeit.  BUL  3,  c  6. IV. 

Anretia,  a  town  of  Etmria.  no#  Montalta.   Ctc, 
Cat,  1, 0.  9. V.  Claudii,  anothar  in  Etroii*. 


IVmim  of  Augustus  which  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  appropriated  to  law  business.  Sueto- 
nius  informs  us  that  it  was  of  no  great  extent, 
that  emperor  being  unwilling  to  inconvenience 
penons  whose  houses  stood  in  the  way  of  his  im- 
pfovement  It  boasted,  however,  of  a  double 
palico,  Mdomed  with  several  statues  and  pictures, 
and  a.  tenpls  consecrated  to  Mars  the  aven^, 
which  Augustus  had  vowed  to  that  deity  dunng 
the  civil  war.  It  was  ordered  by  Augustus  that 
the  senate  should  always  hoU  tlieir  consultations 
cm  the  afiUn  of  war  in  this  temple.  The  Fo- 
rmn  ef  Traiai^  which  occupied  the  extreme 
peitioa  of  ttie  eighth  region,  between  the  Capi- 
tol end  Cjuirinal^  vras  yet  more  extensive  and 
aagmfroent  than  any  of  the  atructores  which 
have  been  hitherto  described.  It  is  stated  by 
Amautnus  idaioellinns,  that  no  part  of  Rome 
excited  so  much  wonder  and  admiration  in  the 
CBpeior  Ceestans  and  the  Persian  prince  Uor- 
miiilss,  when  viewing  the  city,  as  this  superb 
Forum  and  its  stupendous  assemblage  of  build- 
iogiBL  It  was  surrounded  with  a  portico,  the  top 
ef  which  was  crowded  with  equestrian  statoesand 
■■Bill J  ornaments,  principally  in  bronze.  Its 
chief  buildings  cousuted  of  a  basilica,  a  trium- 
phal aich,  a  temple,  and  a  library.  The  foroous 
iTnliMiw^  which  yet  remains  entire,  points  out 
WKtn  particularly  the  aitnation  of  the  Forum  now 
under  consideTation,  to  the  splendour  of  which 
k  doubtlf^  added  considerably.  It  was  erected 
by  order  of  the  senate  in  commemoration  of 
Trajan's  -rictoriee  over  the  Daci,  which  are  de- 
tmedin  the  bee  relieGi  with  wfaMhthe  shaft  of 
the  pillar  ie  ornamented.  The  ashes  of  Tra- 
iiiL  jtkaeid,  were  contained  in  an  urn  placed 
«i  the  gnnr*"«*j  ^'^  bonour,  as  Eotropius  ob- 
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OHofo.<-^-yi.    CorpetH,  another,  now 
^mola^  in  tbe  Pope^s  donriiiioDs.    PUn,  3,  c 

W.— Cfc.  ram,  IS,  ep.  6. VH.  Domitii,a 

town  of  Oaul,  now  F'nntignan  in  Languedoc. 

VIII.  Vooonii,  a  town  of  Qaul,  now  Oon- 

^aron,  betw«en  Antibes  and  Maraetllea.     Cic 

JPam.  10,  ep.  17. IX.  Flamtnii,  a  town  of 

TJmbria,  now  San  Oiooane.     Piin.  3,  c.  14. 

X.  Ghiloraan,  a  town  of  Qaol  To^ata,  now 

CtuUl  Franco  in  the  Bologneae.  Cie.  Fam. 
10,  «p.  30.^— KI.  Alao  a  town  of  Venice,  call- 
ed JFvraJuliensU  urbs^  now  Friuli,    Cic.  JF*am, 

13,  ep.  96. XII.  Jolii,  a  town  of  (HIlia  Nar- 

boneMM,  now  JPrejus  in  Provence.     Cie.  F*am, 

10^  ep.  17. — Strab,  A. Many  other  placea 

bore  the  naine  of  F^trum  wherever  there  waa  a 
public  market,  or  rather  where  the  prstor  held 
hia  oourt  of  jnstioe,  {forum  vel  conventut^)  and 
thence  they  were  called  aometimet  eonvenhu  aa 
wbU  BMfora,  into  which  provinoee  were  general- 
ly divided  ander  the  administration  of  a  aepa- 
rate  governor.  Cie.  Ver.  S.  c.  90, 1.  4,  c.  48,  I. 
a,  c,il.—  Vatin,  &»  Fam.  3,  ep.  6  and  8,^Ai- 
Uc.  5,  ep.  91. 

Foai,  [a  people  of  Grermany  contigaooa  to  the 
Chemeoi,  in  whoae  ruin  the^  were  involved 
when  the  victorira  of  Gkrmamcua  extended  the 
Roman  empire  beyond  the  Rhine.] 

FoaaA,  L  the  etraita  of  Bonifacio^  between 
Coreica  and  Sardinia,   called    alao    Tephroa. 

Plin,  3,  0.6. II.  Druai,  or  Drusiani,  a  canal, 

eight  milea  in  length,  opened  by  Dnisua  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  uael,  below  the  separation  of 
theWaiO.  [Vid.FlevoA  Suet.aaud.l.^Ta- 

cU.  Jiitt,  5,  c  93. IIL  Mariana,  a  canal  cut 

bv  Mmius  from  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles  during 
toe  Cimbhan  war,  and  now  called  Galejon. 
SomBtimos  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural,  Oos- 
avB,  as  if  oaore  than  one  canal  had  been  formed 
by  Mario.     Plin,  3,  c  i.—Strab.  4.— Jie/a, 

FftANCi,  {a  German  people,  or  rather  a  gene- 
lictenn  for  a  confederation  of  certain  Qermanio 
tribes.  Much  labour  has  been  spent  in  the  at- 
temnt  to  ascertain  the  original  seats  of  these 
warlike  people,  but  thiy  have  all  been  more  or 
less  unsuccessful,  except  where  directed  to  the 
ezamioalion  of  particular  divisions  of  tbe  league. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  Uiey 
all  were  branchea  of  the  gfeater  Soevic  nation, 
detachod,  perhaps,  at  dinerent  periods  from  the 
parent  stock.  They  formed,  moreover,  the 
most  important  bodr  of  the  (German  nation  at 
the  time  that  they  nrst  became  known  to  the 
Romans.  At  this  time  they  dwelt  betweon  tbe 
Albis,  EUbet  the  Msnin,  Maynr  the  Rkine,  and 
tbe  Northern  Ocean,  in  the  modem  countries 
of  Franconia,  Thuringia,  Hesse  Frisia,  and 
Westphalia ;  or,  according  to  the  pesent  po- 
litical division  of  Qermany,  the  kingiloms  of 
Hanover  and  Holland,  a  part  of  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, the  smaller  German  sUtes,  a  part  of  the 
kuigdom  of  Bavwria,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
the  Rhine.      This  fiunous  league  appears  to 

J  r^"  ^""S^  **~"^  ^*»«  y«^'  two  hundred 
anrf  forty.     The  principal  people  of  the  Frandc 

It!^'SJ::rJ'!  ^"^^  ^y  ''horn  the 
5?52L^*^u**^  Augustus  were  destmyed.  to 

h^^^^4^T^'  in  the  reim,  of  Gat 
JIWHI^  Imping  ftreed  the  paasaga  of  the  Rhine. 


the  limits  and  bulwark  of  the  empire,  tfid 
in^  the  twst  defences  of  the  distant  province  €/f 
Hispanb,  the  vainly  truated  ramparts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  brought  devastation  and  akughter 
into  the  defenceless  region  of  Tarraoonemas. 
From  thence  they  crossed  over  Into  Africs, 
where  they  renewed  the  barbarities  to  which 
they  seemed  to  have  been  invarbbly  excited  in 
those  ages  by  the  Roman  name,  the  appearance 
of  Roman  manners,  and  tbe  recollection  of  the 
long  Roman  usurpations.  But  through  all  these 
manifestations  of  an  unyielding  character,  and 
an  uncompromising  and  savage  independence^ 
the  Roman  discipline  still  n«ched  its  end  in 
subduing,  to  a  partial  and  temporary  aII^;bno^ 
such  of  these  neroe  people  aa  remained  in  their 
seats  in  Germany.  Tne  emperor  Probna  re- 
moved them  in  great  numbers  to  colonise  th* 
most  distant  regions  of  his  dominions;  and  a  body 
established  in  conformity  with  this  policy,  near 
the  Phasis  on  the  Euxine  sea,  attested  the  power 
which  tbe  Roman  arms  had  ac(|uired  over  the 
refWictory  Germans.  From  thia  settlement, 
however,  resulted  consequences  unexpected,  and 
involving  the  fkte  of  a  gj^eat  part  of  Europe  fof 
centuries  afterwards.  These  barbarians,  dis- 
contented with  their  situation  in  an  unknown, 
distant,  and  inbosfatable  country,  reecdved  to 
abandon  it,  and  seiririr  on  some  vest  Is  whkh 
they  found  in  one  <^  the  ports  on  the  Euxine, 
they  ventured  themselves  upon  the  unknown 
seas.  Through  the  Euxine,  the  Propontia^  the 
Hellespont,  the  ^g»an,  and  the  Meditemh 
nean,  this  bold  cokmy,  till  then  untried  upon 
the  waters,  carrying  the  same  irresiatible  niry 
in  their  way,  arrived  at  the  StraUs  qf  GibralUtr, 
the  renowned  Piltara  of  Hercules,  and  launch- 
ing into  the  open  ocean,  returned  in  their  fhdl 
barker  the  first  circumnavigators  of  Europe,  to 
the  landa  of  their  countrymen,  the  constsof  Ba- 
tavia  and  Frisia,  by  the  Rhine,  the  JSmOf  and 
the  Elbe.  After  this  memorable  exploit  the 
northern  barbarians  became  no  less  lormidable 
by  sea  than  by  land  to  the  countries  of  Europe ; 
and  the  reduction  of  a  part  of  Gaul,  the  con- 

^uest  of  Britain,  and  all  the  long  series  of  the 
Danish  and  Norwegian  piracies  and  victories^ 
were  the  fruits  of  this  bold  and  saccesefhl  ad- 
venture. Tbe  leader  under  whom  the  Francs 
thus  returned  to  dieir  homes  is  one  of  thos^ 
who,  in  the  obacuriiy  c»f  history,  by  claim  to 
the  introduction  of  a  new  religion,  and  to  the 
title  of  a  supreme  divini^,  under  the  name  of 
Olin  among  his  countrymen.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, however,  that  admiration  of  hb  achieve- 
ment first  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  a  de> 
ity,  long  liefore  worshipped  in  Germany,  and 
that  succeeding  generations  confounded  the  de- 
ity and  the  deified  through  ignorance  and  er- 
ror. An  uneasy  and  precarious  authority  stHl 
marked  the  power  of  the  Empire  over  the  pcopb 
of  the  north ;  but  when  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius  invited  them  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  al- 
lowed them,  on  condition  of  aiding  against  hb 
enemies,  to  establish  themselves  within  that  bar- 
rier of  the  empire,  the  Francs  and  Altemani,  re- 
gardful as  little  of  the  rights  of  hb  subjects  aa  of 
those  of  hb  enemies,  establbhed  tbemselvea  on 
the  rain  of  whob  provinces  and  people  in  those 
regions,  from  which  they  extended  themselvea 
indefinitely  over  the  empire,  but  from  which  tbey 
were  never  again  to  be  removed.    The  Fmnci 
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kA  KttM  tkooiehret  in  a  part  of  Brabanl, 
Una  called  Tozandria,  and  onmnated  there  the 
copin  of  the  French.  Eatf3>Iisbed  in  their 
new  abodes,  tba  Franks  besan  to  aamime,  in 
nw  degree^  the  mannera  and  feelings  of  those 
imoQ^  whofB  they  had  taken  op  their  homesi. 
•nd  a  gentler  influence  than  that  of  conqneat 
bMtn  ta  csfiect  what  attempted  conquest  had 
md  to  do,  in  producing  a  gradual  aasinnlation 
to  the  Roman  character  and  a  regard  for  the 
Roman  name.  Hence,  on  the  iovasidn  of  Gaul 
hj  the  Suevi,  Vandaii,  Alani,  and  Bargnndi- 
•DM,  the  Franci  were  found  on  the  side  of  Stili- 
ehoand  the  Elmpire,  resisting,  though  unsuocesa- 
Mf,  the  incurtton  which  coostito^d,  according 
to  toe  otooion  of  Gibbon,  "  the  ftJl  of  the  western 
amfHie  oeyond  the  Alfis."  In  the  reign  of  the 
third  Yalentinian,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  who 
hdd  his  royal  court  at  Diu«rguin,  a  village  be- 
tween the  modern  BruateU  and  Louvain^  and 
who  still  retained  the  characteristics  of  his  Ger* 
man  aocestiy,  courage  and  a  fierce  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  gain,  reaolTed  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  Belgic  province  of  Gaol  t  and  under  his  con- 
dati  his  subjects  effected  their  first  settlement 
in  the  coontrr  to  which  they  were  subsequently 
to  transmit  their  name.  The  son  of  Clodion, 
MeiDveos,  b^gan  the  dyoastv  and  line  of  the 
Frank  kings,  which  was  confirmed  a  few  years 
aAerward%  about  486  A.  D.  by  Clons,  *'  who 
in  30  year^**  says  Gibbon^  "accompHshod  the 
artabfiahmeiit  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul. 
Twenty-five  yean  afterwards,"  continues  the 
same  historian,  ''Justinian,  yielding  to  the 
Flanks  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alpa  which  tbe^  already  noaseased,  absolved 
the  prtwinciala  ftom  their  aUeffbnoe,  and  eato- 
blisned  oo  a  more  htwinl,  though  not  more  solid 
faandation,  the  throne  of  the  Merovingians." 
The  name  of  Franci  is  of  doubts  origin ;  but 
the  leroctotis  courage  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
belonged,  tlkeur  noqueochable  fondnesa  for  liber- 
ty, and  their  success  in  maintaining  it,  have 
canaed  the  eenefal  belief  that  this  name  was  in- 
tended to  dcflgnate  its  possessors  as  more  pe- 
eoCarly  ewdoed  with  tbeiw  attnbutea  than  any 
of  the  peo^  bv  whom  they  were  environed. 
Wfaiie  the  rranka  continued  a  German  people, 
tbough  we  hear  of  their  chieis,  who  exercised  a 
kind  of  lo^  PO*rer,  it  was  by  iu>  means  of  that 
DAtaie  which  became  aAerwarda  the  attribute  of 
ity  and  the  inherent  right  of  the  sovo- 
Tbeir  laws  were  few  and  aimde ;  siu) 
which  formed  the  Salic  and  the  Rtppua- 
oostOfDuy  or  prescriptive  law,  being,  in  the 
of  Dagobert,  collected  and  revisM,  were 
into  a  code,  the  basis  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  those  inatitutions  by  which  France  was 
nlfaawaids  to  be  governed  for  almost  a  thousand 
nod  which  still  exclude  the  daughters  of 
loaicliB  from  the  throne.  The  Franks 
eooverted  to  chrisdaniiy  in  the  reign  of 
Clovis,  about  the  period  of  the  establishment  of 
thsar  rate  In  the  ancient  province  of  Gaol.] 

J^KBocLLiB,  a  fiunoua  town  of  the  Vowd  in 
IibIj,  on  the  liria,  destroyed  for  revolting  from 
tbo  Romans.  SoL  S,  t.  45a.<-Lir.  8,  c  22,  L 
S7,  c  10,  Ac^Cie,  PamTlZ,  ep.  76. 

FncKTlNf,  [a  people  of  Sammte  origin,  but 
at  an  carlj  period   separated  from  Um  Sam- 
and   Cfmstit^**«**g  a  aeparsls  and  inde- 
TIm  little  ooantry  of  the  Fien- 


tani,  though  it  may  at  one  time  have  been  mam 
widely  extended,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus^ 
confined  within  the  river  Atemos,  Peseara^tMa 
the  Tifemns,  Bifenw ;  the  former  of  which  se- 
parated them  from  the  Marrucini,  wh9e  the  k^ 
ter  flowed  between  their  territory  and  Campa^ 
nia.  Its  greatest  length  was  on  the  Adriatie, 
from  the  sboroa  of  which  it  extend<>d  in  the  in- 
terior to  the  borders  of  Samnium.  86rab.^IAw^ 
9,  46.— App.  Civ.  BtU.  1,  39.] 

Frbtdm,  {the  sea),  is  somctimca  applied  hf 
way  of  eminence  to  the  Sicilian  sea,  or  th» 
straits  of  Messina.  On.  C.  1,  c.  39.— jPI^. 
I,  c  26.— Cfc.  3.  AU.  1. 

Frisii,  [a  German  people  north  of  the  mootb 
of  the  Rhine,  and  extending  thence  upen  the 
coast  across  the  Yssel  and  the  canal  of  Umsas^ 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amlva,  Em$.  Thtf 
spreading  of  this  canal  and  the  lake  which  it 
formed  (vid.  FJevo),  sobnknged  a  great  porttoa 
of  the  country  o(  me  FVisons  or  Frisii,  w4iioh 
now  lies  under  the  Ziyvder  Zee,  or  appears  at  itk 
moutti  in  the  form  of  the  isUnds  7%sc^  Flia- 
land,  ScheUing^  Ameiand,  Schiermonickoog^ 
&c.  What  remains  now  constitutes  the  dm- 
tricts  oiFriedand,  OteryBsel^  and  GronkigtnJ^ 

Frusiko^  now  Frorinone,  a  small  townof  tho 
Volaci,  on  one  of  the  blanches  of  the  liris^ 
Juv.  ^  V.  223.-1^.  10,  c  I.— iSSZ.  8,  v.  3991 
—Cur.  AU.  11,  ep.  4  and  13. 

F(7c!ku8  Laccs,  [a  celebrated  Italiaa  lake  in 
the  territory  of  the  Marsi^  now  Logo  FStHno 
and  Logo  di  Cdano.  The  circumference  of 
this  lake  was  not  less  than  40«ules,  and  aait 
had  no  visible  outlet,  the  surrounding  countir 
was  ftoquently  Inundated  by  its  extensive  ahect 
of  water.  It  waa  believed,  according  to  a  vulgar 
tradition  of  the  Romana,  that  the  water*  ef  the 
Pltonitts  did  not  mingle  with  those  proper  to 
the  kke,  but  that,  preserving  a  much  gfoatwf 
degree  of  coolneas,  they  passed  under  tne  bed 
of  the  lake,  and  cmergiiiff  again,  assumed  tbo 
name  of  Aqua  Marcia.  Buetcmias  relates  thai 
Julius  Cesar  and  his  successor  had  both  in- 
tended to  secure  the  neighbouring  people  fimn 
the  eflects  of  the  inunoations  ot  this  body  of 
watec,  by  effecting  an  artificial  drain,  but  thrt 
they  were  deterred  by  the  ^fficnlty  and  the  ex*' 
penoe  of  the  undertaking.  **  The  emparoi 
Ckudius,''  proceeds  that  writer,  "  entered  upon 
the  taak  of  draimng  the  superfluous  waten  eC 
the  Fudne  hdce,  not  leas  from  the  expectation 
of  |[ain  than  from  the  hope  of  glory,  when  seve' 
nd  individuals  proposed  to  fomisli  the  means^ 
on  condition  that  they  should  receive  the  lands 
to  be  thus  recovered.  After  eleven  years  of  hn 
hour,  although  he  had  kept  at  the  work  no  leas 
than  30,000  men  inoeasanUv  employed,  he  suc- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  excavating 
a  canal  of  three  milea  in  length  through  a  moun^ 
tain  which  he  was  obliged  in  part  to  di^ 
tbrooffb,  and  in  part  absolutely  to  level"  Suet^ 
Caud.  20.]  The  kke^  surrounded  by  aridgo 
of  high  mountains^  is  not  more  than  12  feet 
deepen  an  average.  PKti,  36;  c  15. — 7\ieif. 
ilnTi.  12,  c  56.— Ftr^r.  ^n.  7,  v.  759. 

FniiOiNATfia,  a  people  of  Umbria,  whoso 
chief  town  waa  Fulginum,  now  FWigno.  SU* 
JLS,r.  462.— PItn.  1,  c  4,  1.  3,  c  14. 

Fund  ANUS,  a  lake  near  Fundi  In  Italy^  wfaieh^ 
dischargea  itself  into  the  Medttenaaean.  TicuiL 
HM.3,ce9. 
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^Vttoi,  a  town  of  Italy  near  Caieta,  on  the 
Appiaa  road,  at  the  bottom  ofa  simU)  deep  bay 
called  Laeua  Fhmdantu.  (^Thii  town  was 
very  early  admitted  to  the  pnTileges  of  Rooie, 
exoapt  that  the  inhabitanta  were  not  admitted 
to  the  exeicifle  of  the  light  of  aufirage,  to  which 
the  Romaoa  attached  ao  much  importance,  and 
which  they  accorded  with  such  reluctance  to 
the  neiffhlxHiring  diatricts.  Thia  privilege  was 
granted  to  them  A.  U.  C.  564.  The  vcteranii 
of  A  vuatoa  alterwarda  formed  a  colony  in  this 
plaee.]  Borai.  I,  Sat.  5,  v.  M,^L4v.  8,  c  14 
and  19. 1  38,  c  36.— P/tn.  3,  c  b.^Cic.  RuU. 
a,  c  S5.— 7\ictt.  Ann,  4,  c.  59.— »ra*.  5. 

a 

[Gabjb,  a  dty  on  the  northern  borders  of 
Socdiana,  supposed  by  D*Anville  to  be  the 
aama  as  the  present  JSatiot,  and  among  the  first 
places  in  which  Alexander  signalised  himself 
in  the  countries  of  the  east,  Iwyond  the  well- 
luiown  ragiona  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.! . 

Gabali,  and  Gabaljm,  [a  people  of  Aquita- 
Dia,  near  the  borders  of  Naroonenais.  They 
were  saboidioate  to  the  Arvemi,  and  dwelt  in 
the  country  Iving  between  the  possessions  of  the 
Cadnrci  and  the  VelaunL  Their  chief  town 
was  Anderitum,  now  Anterteux^  in  Auvergne.] 
PUn.  4,  c.  19. 

Gabaza,  the  same  aa  Gabs.     Curt.  8,  4. 

Gabbllus,  now  La  Secchia^  a  river  falling  in 
a  northern  Erection  into  th«  Po^  opposite  the 
Mindua.    PUn.  3,  c.  16. 

Gabii,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  built  by  the  kings 
of  Alba,  but  now  no  longer  in  existence.  It 
waa  taken  by  the  artifice  of  Sextus,  the  son  of 
Tarquin,  who  gained  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
habitants by  deserting  to  them,  and  pretending 
ibat  his  &therhad  iQ-treated  him.  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  educated  there,  as  it  waa  the 
custom  at  that  time  to  send  there  the  young  no- 
bility, and  Juno  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  |xaoe. 
[The  ruina  of  her  fiunous  temple  are  said  to  be 
atiU  visibte  near  a  spot  called  VOateria  del 
Pantano,  Before  this  place  the  banished  Ca- 
miUus  retriered  the  character  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  aeen  their  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
BariMiiana,  by  the  final  and  total  defeat  of  the 
Oauls.  The  Cinctus  Ghibinus  was  a  peculiar 
Boode  of  folding  the  toga,  which  the  Gabini  are 
aud  to  have  adopted  for  the  sake  of  giving  more 
ease  to  their  motions  when  suddenly  summoned 
ftom  aaacrifioe  to  the  field.]  Virg,  JEn.  6,  v. 
T73,  L  7,  V.  619  and  682.— 1*».  5.  c.  46,  L  6,  c. 
29, 1.  8,  c  9,  L  10,  c  7.— Owd.  rast.  2,  v.  709. 
*^PkU,inRomul, 

Gades,  {a  town  of  Batica  in  Spain,  on  the 
Atlantic,  now  Codiz^  equally  important  and 
ffiftbrstotl  in  antiquity  and  among  the  mo- 
dems. It  was  early  founded  by  the  Tyrians,  in 
compliance,  according  to  Strsbo^  with  the  com- 
BUkiM  of  an  oracle.  The  andents  place  it  on 
an  island  ccmnected  \xy  a  causeway  with  the 
coast  of  Spain  *,  but  the  probability  la  that  allu- 
vial changes  have  transformed  the  aspect  of  the 
coast  in  that  region,  and  incorporated  the  former 
idand  with  the  great  peninsula.  The  inhabntr 
ants  retained  to  the  kkst  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  firom  whom  they  s|)rung,  and  their 
iwsrin  were  continually  seen  on  every  sea 
which  tlie  nayigatioo  of  their  timM  had  been 
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able  to  compass.  <<Tbia  iabuid,"  aityiStfifttfr 
*'  arrived  ot  such  a  pitch  of  fortune,  that  thouxn 
it  is  situated  in  the  ferther  regions  of  the  ffsrUi^ 
it  yet  surpasifcs  all  in  fame,  and  only  yields  to 
Rome."  Five  hundred  Roman  knights  were  a 
part  of  the  stable  popoIatioB  of  this  [rface ;  a 
greater  number  than  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy 
could  boast  with  the  excejition  of  Padua  alone. 
The  Greek  name  for  this  place  was  GradiFs,  bot 
it  was  also  called  Cotynuaa.  The  first  was  but 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician  name,  whieb 
signified  a  hedge.  After  the  accession  of  Oc* 
tavius  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  with  the  title  of 
Augustusi  a  colony  was  established  at  Gadea^ 
which  took  the  name  of  Augusta  Julia.  On 
the  same  bUnd  the  ancients  pUced  the  town  of 
Grythea,  Sacred  to  Juno.  Vid.  Erylhta.] 
Herat.  2, od. 2,  V.  W.^Siat. 3,  Sylt.  1,  v.  183.— 
Liv.  21,  c.  21, 1.  24,  c.  49, 1.  26,  c  43.— P/in.  4, 
c  23.— Stra&.  3.— Cic  wo  Gab.— Justin.  44, 
c.  4.— PaiM.  1,  c.  ^,—Ptol,  2,  c.  4.— Pa/e»T. 
1,0.2. 

GADiriNus  SiNUf),  [an  arm  of  the  ecean  set- 
ting into  the  coaat  of  that  part  of  Spain  which 
is  now  AndaluMie^  and  was  called  by  the  ^o- 
mans  Bstica.  It  was  between  the  StraU*  of 
Gibraltar f  Fretum  Herculeum,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Bctis,  (the  GuadaUptiver,)  aud  is  now 
called  the  Gu^  of  Cadiz.] 

[Gaditanum  Fretom,  the  same  as  Herco- 
leum  Fretum,  or  Straitt  of  Gibraltar.] 

G£TULiA,  a  country  ol'  Libya,  near  the  Gfa- 
ramantes,  which  formed  part  of  king  Masiius- 
sa's  kingdom.  The  country  waa  the  fiivoortle 
refloat  of  wild  beasts,  and  is  now  called  BUduir 
gerid,  [The  people  are  called  Berbert,  and 
reside  in  the  lofty  regions  of  Atks.]  Sallutt, 
in  Jug.—Sa.  3,  V.  387.— FKn.  5,  c  4. 

Galata,  I.  a  town  of  Syria. II.  An  islaod 

near  Sicily. IlL  A  town  of  Sidly. IV. 

A  mountain  of  Phods. 

Galat£,  the  inhabitanta  of  Galatia.     Vid,^ 
Gafatia. 

Galatia,  or  Gallogrjecia,  [a  large  countiy 
of  Asia  Minor,  originally  belonging  to  Phrygia, 
having  Bithynianand  Paphlagonia  on  thenorUi ; 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia  on  the  east;  on  the 
south,  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia ;  and  Phrygia 
alone  upon  the  west  This  nanie  was  given 
to  the  country  when  the  Gaula,  about  270  B. 
C,  after  the  defeat  of  their  leader  Brennus  m 
his  designs  against  Rome,  pasung  over  into 
Bithynia,  extorted  from  the  king  a  territory  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  compound, 
Gallogracia,  was  also  derived  from  this  Gallic 
settlement,  and  from  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  estabUshed  themselves  in  the 
same  district  of  ooui>try.  The  two  races  mail 
have  kept  theroselvea  (uatinct  for  many  genera- 
tions ;  smce,  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  when  the 
conunon  dialect  was  Celtic,  we  find  that  apostle 
addressing  the  Galatians  in  the  language  of 
Greece,  or,  rather,  perhaps,  as  we  should  say,  in 
Syro-Ghreek.  The  preaching  of  St.  Paul  was 
aa  much  almost  as  three  eenturios  after  the 
GhiUic  invasion ;  and  their  language,  whatever 
it  was,  we  find  to  have  been  stiU  preserved  for 
at  least  200  years  longtr.  The  principal  Gallic 
tribes  which  enugrated  to  these  distant  seats 
were  the  ToUatOMtii,  who  fixed  themaelves  on 
the  borders  of  Phryda ;  the  Trocnii,  towards 
Cappadocia i  and ttteTectoaageS)  wbo oocv^ed 
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fhe  counlry  in  II10  direction  of  Bitfaynia  and 
Paphlogonuu     Their  cbielii  or  kinga  were  caUed 
by  ihc  Qroefes,  Tctrarchs;  and  Uie  soveragn 
power  wofl  dhiJed  in  each  district  among  a 
Dumber  of  indiTiduaU,  of  whom  no  one  xvbls  ab- 
solute or  ixkiepeDdant  of  the  rest  or  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Doblea.     These  tctrarchs  were  lon^  in 
fed,  dependents  upon  Rome ;  under  the  favour, 
however,  and  protection  of  Pompey,  Dejotarua, 
cue  of  these  tetrarcbs,  obtained  the  supremacy, 
and  ruled  a«  king  alone.     To  him  succeedod 
Amyntos,  the  creature  of  Anthony,  in  whose 
rei^n,  GaJatia,  his  kingdom,  was  extended  be- 
yond its  natural  limits,  within  those  of  Lycao- 
nia  and  Pisidia.     This  extensive  region  before 
the  death  of  Amyntas  was  reduced  by  Augustus 
to  a  province  of  the  empire.    At  a  later  period 
Galalia  was  ^v'uled  into  two  provinces  by  The- 

oJouns,  the  second  Galalia  being  called  Saluta- 
ria.    This  was  a  permanent  subdivision,  con- 
fining Galalia  within  the  ancient  boundaries^ 
hejond  which  they  had  been  extended  for  a 
time  over  a  part  of  Pontus  and  Paphlafonia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Galatians  had  Tost  a 
portion  of  the  territory  that  seemed  naturally 
to  belong  to  them,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  nwath  of  the  Halys.    The  principal  town  of 
Galalia  was  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  the  Tecto- 
sagcs,  the  modem  Angoura  ;  Pessinus,  famous 
lor  the  worship  of  Cybcle,  bclon^ng  to  the 
fame;  Gordium,   the  ancient  capital  of  the 
country^  beibre  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls,  on  the 
Sangarins,  and  called,  on  its  rebuilding  in  the 
time  of  Augustus^  JiiUopoIis;  Tavium,  belong- 
ing to  the  ^rocmi,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus, 
aittl  Eooobriga,  a  Celtic  name,  on  the  Halys. 
The  northern  parts  of  Gralatia  towards  Bithynia 
rase  into  mountains,  which,  with  the  name  of 
Olympus,  divided  those  countries.     The  prin- 
cipal nveta,  the  Sangarius  and  Halys,  arose,  the 
fimner  on  the  bordefs  of  Phrygia,  and  traversed 
the  western  corner  of  Galatia,  passing  into  Bi- 
thyua*,  and  the  latter  in  Cappadoda  and  the 
moantalns  of  Cilicia,  watering  the  eastern  sec- 
tion o(  Galatia,  and  passing  trom  that  country 
between  Pontus  and  Paphiagonia  to  the  sea. 
The  part  towards  the  source  of  the  Sangarius 
bdongs  only  to  Galatia,  which  claimed  the  mid- 
dle course  of  the  Halys,  the  boundary  of  the 
dominions  gI* Croesus.     The  name  of  GmllogrcD- 
cta,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
people  by  whom  this  part  of  the  peninsula  was 
tnhahitea,  has  not  been  sufiicient  to  allay  the 
doubts  which  etymolo^ts  and  others  have  en- 
tertained and  excited  in  rcgud  to  the  true  deri- 
ration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ghilatia.     It  is  ob- 
served, that  the  Tieveri,  whose  language  was 
said  by  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Galatians,  Were  a  German  people, 
and  that  Treves  was  also  a  city  of  German  v.  J 

GIl^scs,  now  Gale$Of  a  river  of  Calabria^ 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  Tarentum.  The  jpoets 
have  celebrated  it  for  the  shady  groves  m  its 
nei^hhoarhood,  and  the  fine  sheep  which  feed 
00  Its  fertile  banks,  and  whose  fleeces  were  said 
to  be  rendered  soft  when  they  bathed  in  the 
stream.  Martial,  3,  en.  43, 1.  4,  ep.  28.—  Virg, 
O.  4,  V.  V26.^BiynU.  2,  od.  6,  v.  10. 

GiLiLJBA,  [a  part  of  Palestine,  between  the 
ooast  upon  the  west,  Samaria  upon  the  south, 
Batanea  apon  the  eiist,  and  the  mountains  of 
AntiUbanus  onoo  the  north.    It  was  extremely 
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I  fertile  and  populous;  and  while  inhabited  by  a 
I  Jewish  population,  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  tribes  of  Aser,  Naphthali,  part  of  Dan,  to- 
jrether  with  Zebulon  and  Issacnar.  The  later 
Gtililsan-i  are  luiown  to  have  been  a  mingled 
race  of  Assyrijins  and  llebrews,  the  former 
established  in  the  country  on  its  subjugation  by 
the  Babylonish  kings,  and  the  latter,  descend- 
ants of  such  of  the  Jewish  tribes  as  were  ena- 
bled to  conceal  themselves  in  those  regions,  the 
property  of  which  was  thus  transferred  to 
strangor  hands.  After  the  extension  of  the 
first  sect  of  Clu-istians,  and  before  that  name 
was  assumed  by  them,  they  were  generally  de- 
signated by  the  ei)ithet  of  Galilsan,  bestowed 
on  them  m  derision  or  contempt.  The  di- 
vision of  Galilee  was  into  Galilee  Superior,  to- 
wards Phcenicia  and  the  mountains ;  and  Ga- 
lilee Inferior  {the  I.Ancer\  on  the  boundaries 
of  Samaria.  The  former  of  these  was  called 
also  Gralila^a  Gentium,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles, 
both  on  account  of  its  greater  remoteness  from 
the  limits  of  Judeea,  and  from  the  intermixture 
of  the  Tyrian  people  and  manners,  which  from 
the  time  of  king  Solomon  had  begun  to  distin- 
guish the  peome  in  the  northern  parts  of  his 
realm.     Ttef.  Decapolia.] 

Gallia,  [properly  so  called,  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Rhine,  Rhntia,  and  the  Alps, 
which  separate  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees; 
on  the  west  by  the  ocean  ;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine.    Thus  enclosed  on 
every  side  by  the  natural  barriers  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  ocean,  the  sea.  and  the  Rhine,  with 
a  surface  happily  dividea  Into  mountains,  and 
plains,  and  valiies,  watered  by  fertilizing  ri^rs ; 
Gaul  was  prepared  by  nature  for  the  abode  of 
a    numerous   and   enterprising  people.    Few 
countries  are  so  advanta|(eously  intersected  with 
rivers.    The  Rhine  receives  the  Mosella,  Afo- 
acUe;  the  Vahalis  or   Waal^  joins  the  Mosa, 
Afeuse,  or  Mccs,  which  also  receives  the  Scaldis^ 
Scheldt,  some  distance  from  its  mouth.    On  the 
western  side  of  Gaul  are  the  Sequana,  SeinCf 
with  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  chief  one  is  the 
Matrona,  Marne;  theLigeris,  Loire,  which  re- 
ceives the  Elavei',  Alter;  tCs  Garumna,  Garonne, 
with  which  the  Duranius,  Dordogne,  unites 
near  its  mouth ;  and  the  Aturus,  Admir,  near 
the  base  of  the  Pyrenees.     On  the  southern  or 
Mediterranean  side  is  the  Rhodanus,  whose  tri- 
butaries ore  the  Arar,  Saone,  Isarsi,  Tsere,  and 
Druentia,  Durance.    The  principal  mountains 
of  Ghiul  are  Jum,  Vogesus,  Voagea,  and  Ceben- 
na,  Cevennes.    Gallm  took  Its  name  from  that 
of  its  Inhabitants,  whom  the  Romans  called 
Galli,  converting  into  a  Latin  word  the  term 
Celtu,  by  which  the  nation  styled  themselves ; 
or,   perhaps,    more  properly  the  word   Gael, 
whence  the  Latin  Galli  and  the  Greek  T^arai. 
Some  etymologists  have  traced  the  name  Cel- 
ts to  KAvf}     a  horseman  }*',  and  GnXhtat,  to 
yaka,  "  milk,"  in  reference  to  the  complexion  of 
the  Gauls,  thus  referring  both  those  appellations 
to  the  Greek.    Properly  the  Celta  were  the  oc- 
cupants of  a  third  part  of  Graul,  according  to 
the  account  of  Ci^sar;  but  Diodorus  {lib.  5.) 
informs  us,  that  all  the  nations  from  the  Pyre- 
nees to  Scythia  were  called  Gauls ;  and  we  may 
fithcr  ito:si  Strabo  that  a  fourth  part  of  the 
nown  world  was  possessed  by  the  Celts)  j  and, 
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Id  fact,  the  Qermanfl,  Gauli,  and  eren  the  HU- 
pani,  were  called  Celts  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Gaola,  who  had  migrated  frofn  eastern  regbns 
towards  the  west,  till  they  had  arrived  in  the 
country  called  from  thcnnGvallia,  having  at  length 
attained  in  this  favoured  reffioii  a  degree  of  pros- 

Etrity  which  jostified  a  Aimnotion  of  the  popu- 
tion  by  migration  to  other  lands,  at  length  de- 
termined on  sending  expeditions  in  the  direction 
of  the  land  whence  their  race  originally  sprung. 
In  the  reign  of  Tarquinhis  Priscua,  the  Bitu- 
riges  enjoyed  an  ascendancy  over  the  rest  of  the 
Gallic  nations,  and  their  king  exercised  regal  au- 
thority over  all  Gkul.    It  was  at  thb  time  that 
the  disposition  to  migrste  manifested  itself.    Ac- 
cordingly, Ambigatus,  king  of  the  Bitnriges, 
gave  his  nephews  BeDovesus  and  Sigovesns  each 
command  over  a  powerful  body  of  adventurers. 
The  Grauls,  under  SigovesuSk  took  the  direction 
of  the  Hercynian  forest,  which  they  nawed 
through :  they  then  penetrated  lUyria.  and  esta- 
blished tnemselves  in  Paononia.    This  branch 
of  the  Gauls,  retaining  the  restless  spirit  which 
characterised  the  nation  at  laroe,  at  length  form- 
ed a  plan  of  further  conquest,  B.  C.  281.   They 
divided  their  army  into  three  parts.    One  direct- 
ed its  efforts  against  Macedonia,  and  returned  to 
their  homes  alter  having  defeated  and  slain  Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus,  the  Ma^onian  king.    Another 
division  laid  waste  JEtolia,   and  advanced  to 
plunder  Delphi,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus 
(younger  than  the  conqueror  of  Rome.)    The 
Gauls  were  repulsed  and  almost  exterminated, 
and  that  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
deity  in  defenoe  of  his  fitvoured  shrine,  according 
to  the  fictions  erf" Grecian  superstition.   The  thiid 
branch,  commanded  by  Leonoriusand  Lutarius, 
advanced  to  Thrace,  took  B^ntium  and  Lyn- 
machia,  Hexamili  ;  and  having  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont, sucoessfhljy  aided  NKomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  against  Zyboea.     They  then  subdued 
Ionia  and  JEoUs,  and  at  length  establisfaed  them- 
selves near  the  Halys,  giving  name  to  Gralatia 
or  Grallograsda.    Bellovesus  took  the  route  by 
the  Alps  to  Italy,  where  be  defeated,  and  ex- 
pelled from  their  possessions,  the  TuscanSi  who 
then  occupied  the  country  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Padua.    Here  he  fbunded  the  city  of 
Medk)lanum,  Milan,    The  Cenomani,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Brixia 
and  Verona ;  the  Salluvii,in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ticinus.    The  Boii  and  Lingones,  wbo^ 
upon  crossing  the  Alps,  found  all  uie  country 
north  of  the  Po  already  seized  upon,  crossed  the 
river,  and  driving  before  them  not  only  the 
Etruscans,  but  abo  the  Umbrians,  established 
themselves  between  the  Po  and  the  Appenines. 
The  Senones  pushed  their  conquests  still  far- 
ther, and  oocnpied  the  region  bordering  on  the 
Hadriatic,  and  extending  Irom  the  Ufeus,  Mon- 
tone,  near  Ravenna,  to  the  JEtiSt  Etino^  near 
Ancona.    The  northern  part  of  Italy  being  now 
in  the  possession  of  GaUic  tribes,  was  called  Gal- 
Ua ;  and,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  two  Gauls 
were  named,  m  reference  to  their  situaUon  this 
nde  or  theother  nde  of  the  Alps  as  regarded 
Rome,  respecuvely,  Gallia  Cisalpina  anSGAL- 
y ^  J^'^^W^ti    Jn  ^«  y~  of  Rome  364, 
^-  :*^'  D®  Gauls  under  Brennus  waged 
against  the  Romans  the  war  m  which  the  Sty 

I?1''''M^^'*'*^":*~^--    After  the  lapS 
of  nearly  three  centuries,  the  Romans  seiaed^ 
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a  firvourable  pretext  for  gaining  a   fdnttog  In 
Transalpine  Gaul,  and  sent  Fulvius  Flarcos  Xo 
aid  the  Massilians  against  their  troal^lesonie 
neighbonrt,  the  Salii.    A  few  years  later,  A.  V, 
C.  633,   Fabios  Maximus  and  Cn.  Domidns 
^nobarbus,  having  been  sent  tsr  support  the 
JEdui  gainst  the  Allobro^  and  Arvrrni,  sab- 
dued  that  part  of  Gauf  which  was  at  first  styled 
Provincia,  and  afterwards  Narbonensis,  nom 
Narbo,  now  Narhonne,    It'was  sumamed  Brac- 
cata,  from  a  garment  worn  by  the  natives,  as 
CeMc  Graul  was  called  Comata,  becrase  the  peo- 
ple wore  long  hair.    The  Roman  possessions  in 
Gaul  were  confined  to  the  province,  until  the  in- 
yasion  of  Cesar,  more  than  sixty  years  after  the 
victories  of  Fabius.    At  the  time  that  Qaul  was 
conquered  by  Cssar,  "  three  ^[reat  nations,  Cel- 
taa,  6elgs,  and  Aquitani,  distinguiabed  by  Ian- 
giMge  as  by  ccMtoms,  divided  among  them  the 
wh^e  extent  of  Gaul.**     Vid,  Ctttica,  Bdgka^ 
and  AquUania,    **  When  Augustus  gave  laws 
to  the  conquests  of  his  father,  be  introduced  a 
division  of  Gaul,  equally  adapted  to  the  progress 
of  the  legions,  to  tne  course  of  the  rivers,  and 
to  the  principal  national  distinctions,  which  had 
comprehended  an  hundred  independent  states. 
For  one  hundred  and  fifteen  atiea  {eivUatea) 
appear  in  the  Notitia  of  Gaul,  and  it  is  wen 
known  that  this  appellation  was  applied  not  only 
to  the  capital  towns,  but  to  the  whole  territory 
of  each  state.    The  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Languedoct   Protenee,  Davphiniy  re- 
ceived their  provincial  appellation  frcrni  the  colo- 
ny of  Narbonne,    T  he  ^vemment  of  Aouitania 
was  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ligeris. 
The  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Setae 
was  styled  the  Celtic  G^ul,  and  soon  borrowed 
a  new  denomination  fVom  the  celebrated  coboy 
of  Lugdunum,  or  Lwns.    The  Belgic  lay  be- 
yond tne  Seine,  and  in  more  ancient  times  had 
been  bounded  only  by  the  Rhine  ;  but  a  little 
before  the  age  of  Cesar,  the  Germans,  abusing 
their  superiority  of  valour,  had  occufuied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Belgic  territory.    The 
Roman  conqueror  very  eagerly  embraced  so  flat- 
tering a  circuDistance ;  and  the  Ghdlic  frontier 
of  the  Rhine,  from  Bcule  to  Leyden,  received 
the  pompous  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many.   Such,  under  the  reign  of  the  Antonines, 
were  the  six  provinces  of  Gaul ;  the  Narbon- 
nese,  Aquitaine,  the  Celtic  or  Lyonnese,  the  Bel- 
gic, and  the  two  Germanics."   (GibhonS)  In  the 
new  modelling  of  the  empire  by  Constantino  the 
Great,  Graul  was  appointed  for  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  four  Prafecti  Pretorio.    His  title,  Pmfectus 
Pretorio  Gallianim ;  his  government  extending 
over  the  diocesses  of  Gram,  Spain,  and  Britain : 
this  diocess  being  cast  into  seventeen  province^ 
that  is  to  say  :  1.  Logdunensb  Prima ;  2.  — 
Secunda;  3.  — Tertia;  4.  — auarU;  5.  Bel- 
gica  Prima ;  6.  —  Secunda ;  7.  Germania  Pri- 
ma;  8.  —  Secunda ;   9.  Narbonensis  Prima  $ 
10.  —  Secunda ;   11.  Aquitania  Prima  ;  13.  — 
Secunda;  13.  Novem-Populana ;  14.  Yiennen- 
sis ;    15.    Maxima    Sequanorum ;    16.   Alpet 
Graie and  Pennine;  17.  Alpes Maritima>.  "But 
long  it  stood  not  in  this  state.    For  within  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Constantino,  ddring  the 
reigns  of  Honorius  and  Theodosins^  theBur- 
gundians,  a  great  an<!  populous  nation,  were 
called  in  by  Stilico,  lientcnant  to  Hononus  the 
western  emperor,  to  keep  the  boxders  of  the  em* 
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fin  «gMiii  tlie  Frvnch,  tben  ready,  with  iooie 
«lk(Mr  ^f  the  barbuou*  nattoni^  to  inrade  the 
MOW.    The  Gkitha»  not  looff  after,  hv  agreement 
with  the  aAOM  Honorioa,  leaving  their  hold  in 
halj,  ware  vested  ia  6»iil  Naroonoia,  by  the 
gift  of  that  ewoferat,  with  a  good  part  of  Tar- 
lacoaeniia,  one  of  the  pronnoea  of  Spain ;  Aqni- 
tania  being  aoon  after  added,  in  r^^rd  of  the 
aefiiia  they  had  done  the  empire  in  driving  the 
Alani  out  of  Spain,  then  likely  to  have  made  a 
gmt  imnroaaiun  on  that  country.    And  in  the 
■sign  or  Valentiniaa  the  third,  the  French, 
who  had  long  hovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
taking  advantage  of  the  diatractiona  of  the  em- 
!«€,  ventared  over  the  river ;  first  made  them- 
selves maatcn  of  Belgic  Gaal«  and  afterwards 
afMread  thcuiarlvus  over  the  rest  of  the  provinces 
which  had  not  bean  subdued  by  the  Goths  and 
Bvrj^andiaas^  eioepline  a  small  comer  of  Ar- 
monca,  then  posaeaBedT>y  the  Britons.''    (£fey- 
im,)    A.  D.  563,  the  Borffondians  yielded  to 
ibe  overwbAlniing  force  of  we  Fjrank^  who  fol- 
lowed up  thb  aucceaa  by  an  attack  on  the  do- 
minioRa  of  the  Gdha.    Under  the  jpretmice  of 
extenMoatiag  the  Arian  heresft  Clovis,  the 
fhfirtian  heroof  the  Franks,  declared  war  affigdnat 
the  Qoth^  and  slew  with  his  own  hanutheir 
kin^  AJanc,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Poictien^ 
mhaek  timnaJBrred  the  ample  raovincd  of  Aquita- 
nia  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  A.  D.  508. 
At  kagth,  25  years  after  the  death  of  Ck>vb,  in 
a  treaty  between  Justinian  and  the  aons  of  Ck>- 
vii,  the  aoterajgny  of  the  oountriea  beyond  the 
AI|M  waa  yieraed  to  the  Franks^  and  thua  waa 
bwftdly  established  the  throne  of  the  Merovin- 
gians, A.  D.  536.    The  popuUtion  of  Gaul  in 
the  time  of  Cwaar,  as  weU  aa  the  decree  of  dvi- 
liBitioa  exiating  there,  haa  given  nse  to  much 
^mvtm'nn     On  the  former  point,  if  we  take  as 
the  basis  of  a  calculation  the  cat^ogue  given  bv 
Cesar  of  the  ooofederate  Belgau  and  make  ai- 
fovraoea  fiir  the  women,  children,  alavesi  and  such 
aa  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms^  we  shall  find 
the  pnbable  amoQBt  to  be  mote  than  30^000,000. 
D.  HMDS  makes  the  numberasfew  aa  12,000,000; 
and  WaUaee,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  popula- 
tioa  of  aDcisnt  nations,  extends  it  to  49,000,000. 
A  French  critic,  CL  Uulaure,  has  attempted  to 
ofsithrow  the  received  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
eonditioa  of  ancient  Gaul,  by  perverting  the 
meaninff  of  thatermaciritaa,  vr6«,  and  oppidumy 
m  used  by  Cosar.    He  aigoes,  that  becausecivi- 
Us  m  mid  in  refixenoe  to  Tolosa,  Carcasso^  and 
Narho,  dtics  c€  the  Gallic  province,  the  same 
tsnn  would  have  been  applied  to  Bibracta,  Gena- 
bom,  and  Geigovia,  if  they  had  been  entitled  to 
rank  aa  towns.    But  the  cases  are  not  parallaL 
Toloaa,  dbc,  waie  colonies,  and, assuch,  formed 
with  theb  respective   territories   independent 
states;  enjoying,  in  a  greater  or  Ims  degree,  the 
prtvile0ss  of  Roman  ci/uvn«L  and  tbereibre  called 
ci9iiate9,  in  leftrence  to  their  citixens  and  the 
immuDities  th^  enjoyed.    Had  he  spoken  of 
those  saoM  plaosa  without  reference  to  their  in- 
habitants  or  tlmr  privileges,  he  would  have  styl- 
ed them  urbes  at  oppida.    When  we  go  be- 
yood  the  province,  we  find  him  still  using  the 
nppettatkm  csritoa,  where  the  peoj^  are  intend- 
ed, and  not  the  place  merely  wmch  they  oocur 
pied.    Thas  we  read  HvUm  JEduorum,  civi- 
ia»  Arvemomin ;  but  not  dviUu  Bibracta,  ci9ir 
img  GtagDvia.  becauff**  here  the  places  are  in- 


tended and  not  the  pei^ils.  In  the  latter  osie^ 
urbs  or  oppidum  are  the  pnqper  terms.  Nor 
are  we  to  consider,  with  Dulaure,  the  Gauls  of 
that  period  too  rude  to  possess  towns.  In  truth, 
their  early  migrations,  which  indicate  an  excess 
of  population,  kad  us  to  conclude  that  they 
muat  nave  assembled  in  towns;  and  we  are  jus* 
tified  in  this  inference,  by  the  ftct,  that  before 
the  Pboceans  had  set  the  example  of  building 
cities  to  the  Grauls,  Belk>ve8U8  founded  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  the  city  of  Mediolanum.  (See  this 
3uestion  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  the  reply  of 
e  Gdlbery  to  Dulaurt^  entitled  "  Dissertatio  do 
antiquis  urbibus  Galliarum." )  Under  the  Low- 
er empire,  *'  when  thegovemment  of  the  church 
in  Gaul  had  conformed  itself  to  that  of  the 
state,  the  ecclesiastical  provinces,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  formed  by  the  elevation  of  a  few  cities 
to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan  sees^  correspond 
with  the  division  of  civil  provinces.  This  con- 
formity extends  even  to  the  particular  cantons  of 
which  each  province  was  composed,  the  ancient 
civiiaUtf  or  communities,  corresponding  for  the 
most  part  with  the  ancient  diocesses.  l>An- 
viUe.—Letnairc^BroUert  ad  Tac.  1,  p.  367, 
ed.  in  12.— Ccat.  BeU,  GalLStrab.  4.— iSs- 
nec.  3;  Nai,  Q,iue$L~Cie,  pro  M,  Font.-'Liv. 
5, 34, 35.  e<  tqq.  38,  IC— P/m,  32, 1, 5.— Pau- 

tan.  W.—Polj^,  A.'^MtHn,  25,  2. Ci&iL- 

PiNi.  *<  It  is  well  ascertained,  that  in  times  be- 
yond which  the  annals  of  Italy  do  not  reach, 
the  whole  of  that  rich  country,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Lomlnirdy,  waa  possessed  by  the 
ancient  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Tuscans; 
but  that  subsequently  the  numerous  hordes 
which  CSaul  poured  successively  over  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  drove  by  degrees  the  Tuscans  firom 
these  fertile  plaina,  and  at  last  confined  them 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Etruria.  The 
Gaub,  having  secarely  established  themselves 
in  their  new  possessions,  pfoceedcd  to  make 
ftuther  inroads  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  and 
thus  came  into  contact  vrith  the  forces  of  Rome. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  had  elapaed  ftom 
the  time  of  th^  first  invasion,  when  they  total- 
ly  defeated  the  Roman  army  on  the  banks  of 
the  Allia,  and  became  masters  of  Rome  itself. 
The  defence  of  the  Caratol,  and  the  exploits  of 
Camillus,  or  rathei^  if  Folybius  be  correct,  the 
gokl  of  the  vanquished,  and  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Gauls  at  home»  preserved  the 
state.  From  that  time,  the  Gbuls,  thonsh  they 
oontin^W  by  frequent  incursions  to  threaten 
and  even  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Rome,  could 
make  no  ihipression  on  that  power.  Though 
leagued  with  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans,  they 
were  almost  always  unsoocessfuL  Defeated  at 
Sentinum  in  Umbria ;  near  the  lake  Vadimon 
in  Etruria;  and  in  a  still  more  decisive  action 
near  the  port  of  Telamo  in  the  same  province 
they  soon  feund  themselves  forced  to  contend 
not  fox  conquest,  but  for  existence.  The  same 
ill  success,  however,  attended  their  cftbrts  in 
their  own  territory.  The  promss  of  the  Ro- 
man arms  was  irresistible  |  the  Gauls  were  beat- 
en back  from  the  AdriaUc  to  the  Po^  from  the 
Po  to  the  Alps,  and  soon  beheld  Roman  colo- 
niea  established  and  flouri^iing  in  many  of  the 
towna  which  had  so  ktely  been  theirs.  Not- 
withstanding theae  auccessive  diaasters,  their 
spirit,  though  curbed,  was  stiU  unsubdued;  and 
whNi  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  aftbrded  them 
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an  oppoTtanfty  of  letrieTing  their  losses,  and 
wreskinff  their  ▼enmnce  od  the  foe,  they  ea- 
gerly enumoed  it.    it  is  to  their  zealous  co-ope- 
ration ih&t  Polybius  ascribes  in  a  great  degree 
the  primary  socoess  of  that  expedition.    By  the 
efficient  aid  which  they  alfoided  Hannibal,  he 
was  enabled  to  commence  operations  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  set  foot  in  Italy,  and  to  follow 
up  bis  early  success  with  promptitude  and  vi- 
gour.   As  long  as  that  great  commander  main- 
tained his  ground,  and  gave  employment  to  all 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  the  Gauls  renydned 
unmolested,  and  enloyed  their  former  freedom, 
without  being  much  burdened  by  a  war  which 
was  waged  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  bonlers.    But  when  the  tide  of  success 
had  again  chanced  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal,  together  with  other  disas- 
ters, had  paralysed  the  eSbrUt  of  Carthage,  they 
once  more  saw  their  frontiers  menaced ;  Gaul 
still  offered  some  resistance  even  after  that  hum- 
bled power  had  lieen  obliged  to  sue  for  peace; 
but  it  was  weak  and  unavailing;  and  about 
twelve  years  after  the  termination  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  it  was  brought  under  entire  subjec- 
tion, and  became  a  Roman  province.    Under 
this  denomination  it  continued  to  receive  various 
accessions  of  territory,  as  the  Romans  extend- 
ed their  dominion  towards  the  Alps,  till  it  com- 
Erised  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Italy  which 
es  between  those  mountains  and  the  rivers 
Macra  ami  Ruhiron.    It  was  sometimes  known 
by  tlie  name  of  Gallia  Togata,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Transalpine  Graul,  to  which  the  name  of 
Gallia  Comata  was  applied.    Another  frequent 
distinction  is  that  of  Ulterior  and  Citerior.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  the  whole  of  the  countiy 
which  the  Ghtuis  held  was  included  in  the  figure 
of  a  triangle,  which  had  the  Alps  and  Appe- 
nines  for  two  of  its  sides,  and  the  Adriatic,  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Sena  Gallica,  Sinif^aglta^  for 
the  base.     This  is^  however,  but  a  rough  sketch, 
which  requires  a  more  accurate  delineation. 
The  foUowing  limito  will  be  found  sufficiently 
correct  to  answer  every  porpose.    The  river  Or- 
gus,  Oreo,  will  define  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  to  the  north-west  as  fiir  as  its  junction 
with  the  Po,  which  river  wUl  then  serve  as  a 
boundaiy  on  the  ode  of  Liguria,  tiU  it  receives 
the   Tirfone  on  its  right  l)ank.    Alonir  thU 
small  stream  we  may  trace  the  western  Umit 
up  to  Its  source  in  the  Appenines,  and  the 
aoutbera  alons  that  chain  to  the  river  Rubico 
riumewno,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  near 
Rimini.    To  the  north,  a  line  drawn  neariy  pa- 
rallel with  the  Alps  across  the  great  Italian 
lakes  will  serve  to  separate  Gaul  trom  Rhstia 
and   other   Alpine  districts.     The   Athesis, 
Adige^  from  the  point  where  it  meets  that 
hne,  and  subsequently  the  Po,  will  distinguish 

\i  ^^J^.^  "^d  «>otl>  fifom  Venetta:  and 
the  Adnatic  wdl  close  the  last  side  of  this  irre- 
gular  figure.  The  character  which  is  iriven  us 
of  this  portion  of  Italy  by  the  vmtem  of  anti- 
quity IS  that  of  the  most  fertile  and  produSi^ 
countiy  imagmable.  Polybius  descrWuI^ 
abounding  in  wine,  com,  and  every  Wnd  Vf 
grain.  ImiumeraUe  herds  of  swinef  hJth  for 
pubhc  and  pnvate  supply,  were  bred 'in  i^  fo' 
r^te ;  and  siwh  was  the  abundance  of  pro  visiomi 
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every  arUcle  which  they  required,  but  paid  so 
much  for  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  romish' 
ed  them ;  and  this  charge  at  the  highest  did  not 
exceed  half  a  Roman  as.  As  a  proof  of  the 
richness  of  the  country,  Strabo  remarks,  that  it 
surpassed  all  the  rest  of  Italy  in  the  number  of 
large  and  opulent  towns  which  it  contained. 
The  wool  grown  there  was  of  the  finest  and 
softest  quality ;  and  so  abundant  was  the  supply 
of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels  in  which  it  wa» 
commonly  stowed  were  of  the  size  of  houses. 
Lastly,  Cicero  styles  it  the  flower  of  Italy,  the 
support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
ornament  of  its  dignity.  The  division  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  into  Transpadana  and  Cispadana  im 
one  which  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  which  it 
will  be  found  convenient  to  adopt  in  the  descrip- 
tion .  of  that  extensive  province."  The  whole 
of  this  country  was  distributed  among  Gkilllc 
tribes,  the  principal  of  which,  with  their  chief 
cities,  are  as  follows:  SaloMt;  city,  Augusta 
Prmtonti  (Auoate) ;  Orobti^  Comum,  Bergamum 
(Como  and  Berj^amo);  Cenomani,  Cremona, 
Brixia,  Mantua  (Cremona  Bretcia^  Mantoua) ; 
lAngonea,  Forum  Allieni,  Ravenna  {FcT' 
rara  and  Ratenna) ;  Boii^  Bononia,  Faventia 

iBologna^  and  Faenza)  ;  Anamani,  Pamui 
Parma)\  JnsxibreSj  Mediolanum  {Milan); 
Taurini,  Augusta  Taurinorum  (  7\irinA  Chief 
rivers;  Pudua,  with  its  tributaries,  Ircious^ 
Addua,  Minciufl,  Tanarus,  and  Trcbia.]  Cra- 
mer. 

Gallicus  Acer,  was  appKcd  to  the  country 
between  Picenum  and  Anminum,  whence  tlie 
Galli  Senoncs  were  banished,  and  which  was 
divided  among  the  Roman  citizens.  Liv.  23;  c 
14,  L  39,  c.  44.— Ofc.  Cat.  2.— C<r#.  Civ.  1,  c 

29. Sinus,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  on 

the  coast  of  Gacd,  now  called  the  gulf  of  l*y- 
ona. 

Gallikiria  Stlva,  a  wood  near  Cumn  ia 
Italy,  famous  as  being  the  retreat  of  robbers. 
[It  furnished  the  fleet  with  which  Sextus  Pom- 
pey  afterwards  infested  the  Mediterranean.  It 
IS  now  called  Pineta  di  Castel  VtUtumo. 
Cram]—Juv.  3,  v.  307. 
^  Gallip<5lis,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Saleu- 
tines,  on  the  Ionian  sea. 

Gallogrjbcia.     Vid.  Galatia. 

Gangariojb,  a  people  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges.  They  were  so  powerful  that  Alexan- 
der did  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Some  attribut- 
ed this  to  the  weariness  and  indolence  of  his 
troops.  They  were  placed  by  Valer,  Flaccus 
among  the  deserts  of  Scytiiia.  Jwtin.  12,  c.  8. 
—Curt.  9,  c.  2.— ftrfl-.  ^n.  3,  v.  27.— JToce. 
6,  V.  67.  ^ 

Gakoes,  [a  large  river  of  India,  which  emp- 
ties mto  the  Gan^eus  Sinus,  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  which  wnm  but  little  known  to  antiquity. 
;*  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  to  the  point  where 
It  changes  from  Scythian  to  Indian,  by  opening 
a  passage  through  a  chain  of  mountains,  was 
not  known  in  geography  till  our  days."  (&An' 
viUe.)  «  The  Ganges  is  called  by  the  Hindoos, 
Padde,  and  Boora  Qonga,  at  **the  river,"  by 
way  of  eminence.  This  mighty  river  was  long 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Himalah  mountains,  till  the  fhct  oanieto  be 
doubted  by  Mr.  C<^bfook ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Lieut.  Webb  being  sent  in  1808  by  the 
Bengal  government  to  ex^ofo  its  sources,  asceiw 
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Wtned  Uimt  aO  the  diflerent  streams  above  Hard- 
icar,  wyfh  form  the  Ghin^es,  rise  oa  the  south 
■Ule  of  the  mowy  oaoantains.    At  some  places 
above  the  conflueiiee  with  the  Jamna,  the  Gkn- 
gjCB  is  fofdable  ;  bat  its  navigatbn  is  never  in- 
terrapited.    At  a  distance  of  500  mUes  from  the 
■eai,  the  diannel  is  thirty  feet  deep  when  the 
nrer  is  at  its  lowest.    This  deptK  it  retains 
all  the  way  to  the  sea,  where,  however,  the  set- 
tfiiig  of  sMid,  hj  the  nentralnstion  of  the  car- 
TtaA,  horn  the  meeCine  of  the  tide  with  the 
fltvBam  of  the  river,  prodooes  bam  and  shaUovrs 
'vHuch  prevent  the  entrance  of  Urge  vesseb. 
1*be  accessions  w^h  the  Ganges  receives  in 
tlie  epring  b^  Uie  melting  of  the  UMMmtain  snow 
stie  not  eoundarable.  At  any  great  distance  from 
tHe  eoim^K  as  at  Patna,  iSy  cause  affecting 
tlieae  sooroes  produns  little  comparative  efiect. 
.Abonf  200  mifas  finooi  the  sea,  the  Delta  of  the 
CSrangvs  eommenees  by  the  dividing  of  the  river. 
^FwD  branches,  the  Cowmbazar  and  the  Jel- 
iimghy,  are  given  off  to  the  west    These  anite 
to  nraa  the  Hbogfyt  or  Bhagirathy^  on  which 
tfie  port  of  CalaUta  is  situated.    It  is  the  only 
Waaeh  commonly  navigated  bj  ^hips,  and  in 
Mieae  yean  it  is  not  navigable  w  two  or  three 
SBOoths.    The  only  seomdary  branch  which  is 
at  all  times  navigable  for  boats,  is  the  Chandah 
river.     That  pi^  of  the  Delta  which  borders 
on  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks 
and  rivers  called  the  Sanderbwnda^  with  mime- 
foos  islands,  covered  with  the  profbse  and  rank 
ircgetaftion  called  Jongle,  affording  haunts  to  nn- 
meroos  t^ers.    TImm  branches  oocopy  an  ex- 
tent of  900  miles  along  the  shore.    The  Gan- 
Ipes  is  calculated  to  dischar^  in  the  dry  season 
80^000  cubic  feet  of  water  m  a  seocmd ;  and,  as 
its  water  has  doable  the  vdume  when  at  its 
Iwight,  and  moves  vrith  a  greater  velocity  in 
ti»  pmportion  of  five  to  three,  it  must  at  that 
line  dudiai^  405,000  cubic  fiset.    The  ave- 
me  isr  the  whole  year  is  reckoned  180,000. 
Tnaft  line  of  the  Chinges  which  lies  between 
Oamgottn^  ot  the  soaroe  of  the  leading  stream, 
aad  Jbtftn-irfand,  below  Caksutta,  is  hcU  parti- 
cakily  sacred.    The  main  bod^,  which  goes 
east  to  join  the  Brahmapootra^  is  not  regarded 
with  tqotl  veneration.    Certain  parts  of  the 
fine  DOW  mentioned  are  esteemed  more  sacred 
than  the  rest,  and  are  the  resort  of  nnmereos 
pfll^ms  from  great  distances  to  perform  their 
abhtfioni!,  and  take  ap  the  water  to  be  empbyed 
io  Clioir  ceremonies.    Wherever  the  river  hap* 
feam  to  ran  tram  north  to  south,  contrary  to  its 
ceoerai  direction,  it  is  considered  as  pecaliarly 
Koff .     The  places  most  supentitiously  revered 
mre  the  jondions  of  rivers,  called  PrcnyagB,  the 
principal  of  which  b  that  of  the  Jitmna  with 
the  Ganges  at  ^i^oAo^Nui.    The  others  are  sitn- 
atod  among  the  moontains.    Hurdwar^  where 
the  river  escapes  from  the  moontainS}  and  iSbjrer 
iriaad,  at  the  month  of  the  HoogUf^  are  also  sa- 
cred.    The  water  of  the  Ganges  is  esteemed 
for  iCe  medicinal  virtoes,  and  on  that  account 
drvnk  by  Mahometans  as  well  as  Hindoos.    In 
the  Briwk  courts  id  justice,  the  water  of  the 
Gangpes  is  used  for  swearing  Hindoos,  as  the  Ko- 
ran  IS  for  Mahometans  and  the  gospels  for 
€%iiaCiaM.    Thewatenof  theGan^areang- 
Monted  1^  many  soooessive  tribntanes,  some  of 
whseh  are  vetqr  laige  rivers.    On  its  right  bank 
it  leeeivei  the  jtrnna^  wfaieh  has  a  previous 


course  of  780  milee  from  the  lower  range  of  fil* 
maiah  between  the  Suiledge  and  the  Ganges^ 
and  foUs  into  the  latter  at  the  fortress  of  Alla- 
habad, It  is  said  to  receive  at  the  same  point  a 
rivulet  under  ground,  on  which  account  the 
junction  is  caUed,  according  to  Tiefenthaler, 
lyebeniy  or  the  confluence  of  three  rivers.  The 
Chgraj  after  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  British  district  of  Kemaopn,  which  it  sepa* 
rates  from  the  Chorkha  territory,  passes  near 
FHzabad,  and  joins  the  Ghinges  in  Berar^  where 
it  is  called  Dtua^  being  one  of  the  lonsest  tribu- 
taries  which  the  Ganges  receives.  MaUe-BrunJ\ 

GarImantbs,  (sing.  Garamaa^')  a  people  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  P*  Major  Rennel 
and  the  learned  Lareher  consider  .fVziran  as  the 
ancient  country. of  the  Garamantea;  a  point 
stilL  however,  very  doubtlhl."  The  name  of  the 
modem  town  Ct&rmah  resembles  that  of  the  an- 
cient  Gaiama.  MolU-Brun,} —  Virg.  Mn,  4, 
V.  198,  L  6,  V.  795.— I^uctm.  4>  v.  334.— STroi. 
2— P/in.  5,  ^  a— 5W.  JL  1,  V.  148,  L  11,  v. 
181. 

Garoanus  Moks,  now  St.  Angela^  a  bfty 
mountain  of  Apulia,  whkh  advances  in  the 
form  of  a  promontory  into  the  Adriatae  sea. 
[The  piomontory  is  now  called  Funta  di  Vietii, 
and  extends  between  the  bays  of  Rodi  and  Man- 
fredonia.  One  of  the  summits  of  this  hill  was 
called  Drium,  from  which  there  issued  a  stream 
whose  watera  were  of  peculiar  virtue  in  healfaig 
the  disorders  of  cattle.  Horace,  Lncan,  an3 
SiHus  Itahcns,  have  celebrated  tins  spot  in  their 
verses.]  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  257.— I^ucoa.  6,  v. 
880.  ^ 

Gargaphia,  a  valley  neer  Platsa,  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  where  Actaon  v?as 
torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs.  Ovid.  Afet.  3,  v. 
156. 

Garoarub,  (plur.  a,  orunif)  a  town  and  moun- 
tain of  Troas,  near  mount  Ida,  fomoos  for  its 
fortifity.  Virg.  O.  1,  v.  103.— Afocrofr. -5,  c 
30.— &f«*.  13.— />ttn.  6,  c  30. 

Garumna,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  Ga^ 
ronne,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains^  and 
separating  Gallia  Celtica  from  Aquitania.  b 
foils  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  has,  by  the  per- 
severiuj^  labours  of  Lewis  14tbk  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Mediterranean  1^  the  canal  of 
LanguedoCf  carried  upwardsof  l<X)mitoathrough 
hilb  and  over  vallies.^  Mela,  3,  c  9.  [  Aococd- 
ine  to  the  eariy  division  of  the  Gallic  province!^ 
when  Aquitania  was  extended  to  the  Liger,  this 
river  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Novem 
Populana.  In  its  course  it  watered  the  regions 
of  the  Ghmimni,  who  dwelt  near  its  source,  the 
Nitisbriges,  the  Bituri^es,  the  Yibiaci,  and  the 
Santones  who  occupied  the  lands  from  its 
mouth.  This  river,  the  third  of  the  purely  Gal- 
lic streams  in  magnitude  and  importance  that 
empty  into  the  ocean,  received  the  tributary  wa- 
ters of  almost  all  the  many  rivers  and  rivulets 
that  drain  the  provinces  of  Ouitnne^  Oaacony, 
and  Lanruedoe.  Below  tho  mouth  of  the  Dor- 
da^ne,  vrhich  discharges  itself  into  the  Cfaronna 
a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Bowrdeaus^  this  ri- 
ver expands  itself,  and  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  bay.  Here  the  name  of  Ctaronrw  is  ex- 
changed for  that  of  CHronde,  which  is  used  to 
designate  the  present  department  on  its  southern 
hank.  The  canal  royal  connects  the  veatera  of 
the  CTaronns  with  the  Medilenanean,  uniting 
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wkh  thftt  river  above  its  janetion  wkh  the  7\tm, 
near  the  city  of  Toulouse,  and  paaunff  through 
the  departroenta  of  Upper  Garonne^  Aude,  and 
Uerauli,  the  former  LanguedocA 

OuAGAMELA,  a  Tillage  near  Arbela,  beyond 
the  Tigris,  [and  between  that  river,  the  Buma- 
doa,  and  the  2^baaJ  where  Alexander  obtained 
his  aecond  victory  over  Darius.  Curt,  4^  c  9. 
-^Strab.  2  and  16. 

Gadlcs  and  Gauleon,  I.  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  (It  waa  conti^ous  and  be- 
longed to  Melita  (Malta\  and  is  now  called 

Qoso. U.  Aaotber,  on  the  coast  of  Crete 

towards  Libya,  called  also  Ooao  in  naodem  geo- 
graphy.J 

Gaubob,  a  moontain  of  Campania,  famous  for 
its  wines.  Ijucaiu  %  v.  667.--^.  12»  v.  160.— 
Stat.  3,  Sylv,  5,  v.  99. 

Gaia,  [a  town  of  Palestine  upon  the  south, 
and  towards  the  borden  of  Egypt.  It  was  near 
the  coast  between  Aacalon  and  Rajphia,  and, 
though  destroyed  bv  Alexander,  it  stul  occupies 
its  former  site,  ana  holds  its  former  name,  hav- 
iog  been  rebuilt  after  its  demolition.  This  was 
a  principal  town  of  the  Philistines,  the  gigantic 
offi|nring  of  Anak,  and  was  never  subd^d  by 
the  Jew%  who  vraged  auch  unrelenting  wars 
with  that  people,  tiU  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
According  to  Mda,  the  origin  of  this  name, 
which  was  a  Peraian  word  signifying  treaeuree, 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
made  the  depository  of  a  part  of  his  treasures  b^ 
Cambysea,  the  Persian  king.  Vossinst  in  his 
commentary  upon  the  Latin  geographer,  suffi- 
ciently establishes,  on  the  contrary,  tne  Hebrew 
oricin  of  that  name.  "  The  port,"  according  to 
I>  Anvillo,  "  formed  a  town  at  some  distance, 
and  a  fmall  stream  runs  a  little  beyond  it" 
Mela,  1, 11.— Vbt».  ad  Pomp.  Mel] 

GsDRdaiA,  fa  province  of  Feiaia,  on  the  Ery- 
threan  or  Annaji  sea.  Its  northern  boundary 
was  formed  by  the  Bostius  mons^  which  sepa- 
rated it  fh>m  Arachosia;  the  Arbiti  montes  lay 
between  it  and  the  nearer  India ;  while  on  the 
treat,  its  deserts  were  profonged  in  those  of  Car- 
nania.  A  fow  rivers  on  the  coast  discharged 
their  foehle  waters  into  the  ocean ;  but  towuds 
the  mountains,  the  desert  and  the  desert  sands 
dispaled  the  empire  of  man.  The  armies  of 
Seoiiraniis  and  Cyrus  were  unable  to  contend 
with  the  inhospitaiity  of  these  barren  and  burn- 
ing regions;  and  that  of  Alexander,  on  its  re- 
turn from  India  through  the  same  sterile  tract, 
lost  more  than  all  its  battles  or  all  its  victories 
had  cost  or  gained.  The  inhabitants  who 
dvrelt  bv  the  sea-side,  were  Ichthvophagi ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  waves  affiirded  them  at  once 
dothing  and  food.  The  modem  name  of  the 
country  is  Mekran,  and  Pura,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal towards  the  borders  of  Carmania,  is  the  mo- 
dem F\ireg  or  Purg.    Am. — Strab.] 

GfiLA,  a  town  on  the  aouthem  parts  of  Sici- 
ly, about  10  milea  Arom  the  aea,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  Oelae.  It  was  built  by  a 
Rhodian  and  Cretan  colonv,  713  years  bciore 
the  Christian  era.  After  it  had  continued  in  ex- 
istence 404  years,  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
turn,  earned  the  inhabitants  to  PWn^ia*,  a  town 
an  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  had  founded, 
and  he  employed  the  stones  of  Gtola  to  beautify 
bis  own  cit^.  Phintias  was  alao  called  Gehu 
Tha  inbabitania  were  called  CMenne^  Oeloi, 


SS 


and  €feUnu     Virg,  JEn,  3,  v.  703.— Anct.  3, 
c46. 

GELdNcs,  and  G£L6Nr,  a  people  of  Scythia, 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour  and  fiitigue. 
They  painted  themaelves  to  appear  more  terri- 
ble in  battle.  They  were  descended  from  de- 
lonus,  a  aon  of  Hercules.  Virg,  Q.  %  v.  15. — 
Mn,  8,  V.  725.— ifeto,  1,  c  L—Claudian  ia 
Ruf.  1,  V.  316. 

GcMOxiJE,  a  place  at  Rome  where  the  car- 
cases of  criminals  were  thrown.  Suet.  Tib,  53 
and  61.— TocO.  HiH,  3,  c.  74. 

Genabum,  a  town  of  Celtic  Gaul,  upon  Um 
Liger,  belonging  to  the  Camutes.    Ita  modem 
name  of  Orlean*  it  derived  from  the  name  of 
an  ancient  people,  the  Aureliani.]    Gsa.  B.  C. 
7,  3.— I^Mcan.  1,  440. 

G6N&VA,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  well-for- 
tified city,  in  the  countir  <n  the  Allobrogaa  [on 
the  Rhone,  as  it  passes  nom  the  Lacus  Lema- 
nua,  now  Lake  qf  Gfeneaa,  to  form  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Savoy.  Thiatown,of  soote 
repute  and  importance  in  the  dava  of  Csaar, 
waa  held  b^  the  AUobroges,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Helvetii,  the  progenitors  of  the  iSbrwa.  It 
now  belongs  to  tno  latter  people,  giving  name 
to  a  very  large  canton.] 

Genua,  now  Gtnoa^  a  eeld>rated  town  of  Li- 

ria.  [The  earliest  accounts  of  this  city,  which 
oes  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  important 
place  in  the  early  ages  of  Roman  history,  repre- 
sent it  as  taking  part  with  the  Romans  in  thn 
first  Punic  war,  and  as  sufiering  the  penalty  c^ 
its  adherence,  bein^  burnt  to  the  ground  br 
Mago,  the  Carthaginian  general  It  was  rebaift 
b^r  we  Romans,  and  oontinned,  aa  the  capital  of 
Liguria,  one  of  the  II  regions  into  which  An* 
gustus  portioned  Italy,  to  belong  to  them  till  the 
overthrow  of  their  empire.  About  the  year  600 
of  our  era,  Genua  v?a8  again  laid  waste,  the 
Lombarda,  under  their  king  Alboinoa,  having 
taken  and  pillaged  it.  The  preoent  town  was 
built  by  Chariemagne,  and  rapidly  increased  in 
ambition  and  power.  As  an  independent  com- 
monwealth, it  waa  at  one  time  mistress  of  the 
gjreater  part  of  the  sunoonding  country  of  Ligo* 
ria,  and  of  the  ialands  of  Sarainia  and  Cornea, 
the  Balearea,  a  part  of  Tuscany,  and  even  the 
distant  Constantinopolitan  suburb  of  Pera.  Ua 
wars  with  Pisa  and  Venice,  and  the  focifitiee 
which  these  and  other  internal  dissentions  isH  the 
Italians  gafe  to  foreign  powers,  deprived  Get^m^ 
first  of  her  liberty,  then  of  liMsr  mdependencc^ 
and  lastly  of  her  political  existence.]  X^a.  ^1, 
c  32, 1.  ^,  c.  46,  r  30,  e.  1. 

GsNusua,  now  Stmrko^  a  river  of  Macedonia, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  above  ApoUonia.  JUi- 
can.  5,  V.  469. 

Gbranki  A.  [The  lofUest  summit  of  the  Onat 
montes,  which  extended  south  from  the  Cithai- 
ron  mons  acroas  the  territonr  of  Megaria,  waa 
called  Geraneia,  and  vras  said  lo  afiS>rd  the  oohf 
paasage  through  its  defiles  from  the  north  oi 
Gieeooto  the  Fefoponneoua.  It  waa  fortified  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  almost  impraotic- 
able.  The  modem  name  of  this  pass  la  Z>sr- 
heni^oowKit  and  it  continues  to  be  the  avenue  for 
travellers  into  the  Morea.     Thucud, 

Germania.  [The  geographieal  descriplioin  of 
Germany  for  any  given  dra  ar  age^  vrill  a«^Soe 
for  that  age  or  that  era  alone ;  and  the  Oemm- 
ny  of  Taoitna  la  not  the  Germany  of  any  other 
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ftomtii  jgeograpber.     In  onkr,  therefore,  that 
\hc  •tQ&iit  may  not  be  rather  misled  than  in- 
«tmetcd  in  our  account  of  this  country,  h  will 
Ve  Bcccvary  to  consider  it  in  Tarious  sections, 
HTepreaented  in  one  age  by  Cesar,  in  another 
by  Strabo,  in  a  third   by  Pliny ;  and  lastly,  to 
compare  all  these  with  the  relations  of  the  roost 
approved  among  nxKlem  geographers.    A  se- 
cood  £vinon,  applicable  more  particularly  to  the 
Donl  and  ethnographical  description  of  Germa- 
ny, wBl  require  that  the  period  anterior  to  the 
Rooctan  occupation,  that,  during  which  the  con- 
<|iieriog  legionsof  the  empCTors  established  their 
name  and  precarious  authority  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  that  which  is  generally  designated  as  the 
dark  oc  middle  am,  be  carefully  separated  and 
Astingoished.    Before  attempting  the  comptt- 
cated  reUtion  oC  the  various  divisions,  both  in  le- 
ffard  to  time  and  plaoe,  the  various  people  and 
toe  infinite  geognphical  changes,  we  may  ob- 
wtrre,  that  the  great  extent  of  Germany  was 
Iran  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  and  from  the  Da- 
iKube  to  the  Northern  seas.     This  was  Germany 
Proper,  or  the  Greater  Germany,  called  also 
Transrfaenana,  to  distinguish  it  fnom  the  pro- 
vince of  Befgic  Gaul  west  of  the  Rhine,  which, 
CtDm  the  access  of  German  tribes,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  German  manners,  &c.,  was  called 
also  Genmany.     This  smaller  province  of  that 
name  vras  considered  as  altogether  distinct  from 
the  ooontxy  called  firom  one  of  its  tribes  Germa- 
n^f  and  included  in  the  above-defined  bounda- 
ries; and  aD  that  r^ion  which  is  now  called 
Oermany,  south  of  ue  Danube,  is  to  be  omit- 
tad  in  the  account  of  Germania  Antiqua,  of 
which  it  was  not  considered  a  port    Of  the  na- 
tmal  divisions  of  Germany  formed  by  her  rooun- 
laios  and  rivers^  the  ancients  have  transmitted 
bat  conAised  accounts,  demonstrating  nothing 
Dore  fbllj  than  the  ignorance  of  their  authors. 
Conoenung  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Germa- 
Ky,  it  is  easy  to  form  plausible  theories ;  and  not 
a  doubt  remains  that  the  first  people  of  this  vast 
legion  were  Celts,  who  migrated  long  before  the 
dawn  of  history  from  the  regions  of  the  Palus 
McoCis  towards  the  farthest  west  (  Vid.  Cellw,) 
80  fu  the  Gauls  and  Germans  had  one  ondn, 
and  so  &r  they  were  one  people  ;  but  the  Ger- 
mans of  this  race  had  long  been  superseded  by 
the  Teutomc  tribes,  that  in  the  ages  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  occupied  the  country  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  who  were  justly  considered  to  be 
a  separate  people.    In  order  to  produce  some- 
tiling  like  a  regular  succession  in  the  account  of 
the  various  settlements  which  wo  shall  have  to 
detail,  we  shall  follow  the  progress  of  the  early 
tnbcB  that  successively  estaUished  themselves 
in  Germany.    The  first  branch  from  the  Ta- 
nais  and  the  Palus  Msotis  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German 
seas ;  a  second  oopulation,  crossing  the  Vistula 
and  the  Oiier,  nxed  themselves  for  a  period  be- 
tween the  latter  river  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  coun- 
toy  now  fomung  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
PruMia,    These  were  the  Suevic  family,  which 
afterwards  became  and  long  continued  the  chief 
hive  of  the  German  migratory  tribes.    An  early 
detnchment  that  first  crossed  the  Blhe  and  jour- 
neyed towards  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  were 
the  Semnones,  supposed  in  antiquity  the  noblest 
af  the  Suevic  race.    To  these  succeeded  the 
Cittj,  and  the  other  people  livingiowuds  the 


Rhine,  from  whence  the  Baiavi  and  all  the  greai* 
er  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  lower  Cfermany, 
At  the  same  time  the  Danish  peninsula,  th«i 
the  Cimbric  Chersonese  from  the  name  of  its  in- 
habitants, was  peopled  by  races  of  men  caHed 
Cimbri  and  Teutoncs;  while  the  still  more 
northern  regions,  by  the  evi^h  of  Pinland  and 
Bothnia,  were  held  by  the  last  of  the  Germanic 
people  called  Fenni  or  Finni,  by  some  authors 
considered  of  Sarmatian,  and  not  of  Sythian  or 
Germanic  origin.    Among  innumerable  tribes  ojf 
these  people,  all  the  country  of  ancient  Cferma- 
ny was  distributed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  define  their  settlements, 
more  particulariy  as  these  were  subject  to  conti- 
nual change.    Without  attempting  this,^  we  shall 
pass  to  the  different  accounts  andoescriptions of 
Germany  according  to  the  most  authentic  wri- 
ters of  antiquity.    The  first  among  these,  in 
j^int  of  time  and  authority,  is  Cesar  in  his 
Oonunentaries,  in  which  we  are  only  to  under- 
stand the  teiritory  of  the  Suevi.    Of  these  peo- 
ple the  principal  were  the  Semnones,  between 
the  Warta  and  the  Oder  ;  the  Longobardi,  bor- 
dering upon  the  Semnones  in  the  district  of 
Brandenburg;   the  Angli  and  Varini,  who^ 
with  five  other  tribes,  formed  one  confederacy, 
and  dwelt  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Suevic 
ocean.    The  Germania  of  Strabo,  referring  to 
the  time  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  included  only 
the  country  between  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Elbe ;  which  last  river,  acixmling  to  that 
geographer,  divided  Germany  into  two  parts,  the 
known  and  the  unknown.    The  Germany  0^ 
Pomponius  Mela  extended  but  little  beyond  that 
of  Strabo.    In  the  works  of  Pliny  we  find, 
however,  all  Sarmatia,  nearly,  included  in  the 
limits  of  Germany ;  but  this  was  at  no  time, 
politically  considered,  a  recognized  description. 
He  divides  all  Germany  between  the  Istevone«^ 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  ocean 
to  the  springs  of  the  Danube ;  the  ErminoneeL 
between  the  Danube  and  Vindilia;  the  Vindili 
along  the  Baltic  and  the  Cimbric  Chersonese ; 
the  Ingerones  in  Scania  and  Finningia ;  and  the 
Peudni  to  the  east  of  all  these  people  as  for  as 
the  Tanais  and  the  Palus  Meotis.    The  various 
emigrations  of  the  Suevic  tribes,  with  particular 
names  which  they  imparted  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  took  up  their  abodes,  soon  reduced 
the  name  of  Suevia  to  signify  merely  the  coun- 
try between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,    It  might 
be  possible  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  two  races  of  Cimbri  and  Suevi,  the 
great  division  of  the  Teutonic  or  German  fa- 
mily, but  such  a  list  would  occupy  too  large  a 
space ;  and,  though  of  zreat  value  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  nations,  would  not  be  required  to  ulus- 
trato  the  writings  of  antiquity.    For  that  pur- 
pose we  must  examine  particularly  the  Germa- 
nia Romans.    The  first  conflict  of  the  Romans 
vrith  the  people  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  when 
Marius  is  reported  to  have  made  a  tremendous 
slaughter  of  the  united  Cimbri  and  Teutonei^ 
was  B.  C.  114.    The  seats  abandoned  by  tbrae 
people  were  immediately  occupied  by  the  Suevi, 
who  already  began  to  extend  themselves  towards 
the  west.    For  a  long  time  no  interference  of 
the  Germans  with  the  Roman  provinces  gave 
them  a  place  in  Roman  history,  and  we  know 
little  of  their  state.    The  conouesU  of  C»sar, 
and  the  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  in  no  respect  al- 
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Ur«J  the  common  UmiU  of  G^ennany  and  the 
ftraipireif  though  they  repreMed  the  atlvaocen  of  the 
Saevi,  who  had  been  urging  forward  towards  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine.  The  reigns  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  saw  the  reduction  of  Germany  to 
the  fi>rm  of  a  province ;  divided,  for  the  most 
part,  among  difierent  people,  as  follows:  the 


also  to  the  invasion  of  the  empire.  From  the 
northern  repons  (now  Mecktefiburg^  the  Van- 
dals, in  formidable  nuinbciw,  tbnmtened  the  de- 
fenceless provinces  that  had  vainly  trusted  to 
the  name  and  protection  of  the  Roman  srms; 
and  their  country,  thus  abandoned,  was  soon  oc- 
cupied by  the  Vendili  or  Wends,  who  were  prc- 

*'  7 *•„! : i_  <i &u       C.oU 


country  between  the  Dan\5>t  and  the  Rhine,  aa  I  pwing  a  powerful  empire  in  the  north.  Such 
Ui  as  the  MayriA,  comprising  the  circle  ot  Sus- 1  were  the  changes  that  were  alteringthe  pohticaJ 
bia,  or  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Baden,  and  the  I  geography  of  Germany  while  the  Franks  were 


kingdom  of  Wlrtemburg,  was  occupied  by  the 
AUemani  and  Marcomannl,  of  Soovic  origin,  but 
early  separated  and  distinguished  by  their  yto- 
per  name.    North  of  these,  along  the  mar^  of 
the  Rhine,  were  the  Teucteri,  the  Usipii,  and 
the  Marsaci ;  extending  east  towards  the  Ema, 
tvere  found  the  Frisii,  the  Bructeii,  the  Batavi, 
the  Chamavi.  the  Maraii,  and  the  Sicambri,  all 
included  in  the  nation  of  the  Istsvones^  occupy- 
ing the  modern  kingdom  of  Holland  and  the 
Grand  Dutchies  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Heaae 
ParmatadL    Still  farther  east  the  Chauci  oc- 
cupied the  region  lying  between  the  Etna  and 
the  Elbe,  towards  the  mouths  of  those  rivers  or 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,    Between  the  same 
rivers,  but  nearer  to  their  rise,  the  Cherusci  and 
Catti  possessed  the  country  now  divided  among 
the  petty  states  of  central  Germany.     From  the 
^Ibe  to  the  Oder,  the  Suevi  divided  into  many 
tribes,  of  which  the  Longobardi  were  the  prin- 
cipal, held  that  which  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  Saxony,  being  themselves  no  longer  the 
great  parent  stock  of  all  the  Grerman  races. 
"  The  entrance  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese,  or 
that  which  corresponds  with  modem  Holstein^ 
contained  two  nations  highly  illustrious  in  their 
progress ;  on  ond  side  the  Angli,  on  the  other 
the  Saxones.    These  last  were  bounded  in  their 
primitive  state  by  the  issue  of  the  Elbe."    The 
Borgundiones,  uuthoneS)  Semnones,  and  Lon- 
ffobordi.  were  fixed  in  those  parts  which  is  now 
rormed  mto  Brandenburg.     The  people  of  that 
part  of  Germania  which  is  now  cslled  Pomera- 
nia,  were  Goths,  Ru^i,  and  Horules.    Bohemia 
was  occupied  by  the  Boii,  and  the  Cluadi  were 
settled  in  Moravia.    During  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Roman  empire  which  preceded  and  led  to  its 


of  the  countries  of  Germany.    In  the  latter  days 
of  thix  exhausted  pDwer,  new  names,  if  not  new 
people,  becan  to  figure  in  Germany,  which  loses 
the  name  for  so  long  a  time  distmguishing  it. 
The  Franks,  a  league  of  all  the  pnncipal  Uer- 
man  tribes  known  as  the  Chaua,  CattL  Bnic- 
teri,  &c  united  with  the  Saxons  oif  the  Cherso- 
nese, and,  pushing  across  the  barriers  of  the 
Rhine,  bc^n  to  seek  for  settlements  among  the 
more  civihzcd  people  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
Gaul,  Hispania,  and  even  the  shores  of  Africa, 
became  the  prey  of  these  barbarians.    Yet  these 
were  not  the  most  formidsble  enemies  that  Ger- 
many sent  forth  in  the  weakness  of  the  Roman 
power  to  revenge  the  wrongs  and  injuries  that  it 
had  sustained  from  it  in  the  days  of  its  prosperi- 
ty and  strength.     The  Lombards^  expelled  tram 
their  seats  by  yet  more  savage  tnbes,  advanced 
towards  the  empire ;  and  whue  a  Lombard  na- 
tion was  established  in  Italy,  so  much  of  Germa- 
ny as  had  been  held  by  them  before  now  took  the 
name  of  the  VandilL    The  same  people  spread 
thenMolves  over  Pomerania,  when  the  more  an- 
dent  inhabitants^  the  Goths  and  HeruH,  passed 
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engaged  in  the  subjugation  of  Gaul  and  the 
establishment  of  a  German  empire  upon  the  Ro- 
man side  of  the  Rhine,  now  no  lon^r  a  protec- 
tion against  the  inroads  of  the  harbanans.  (  Vid, 
FVanci.)  The  manners  of  the  Grermans^  were 
various,  according  to  tho  tribe  and  the  tiroes ; 
they  were,  however,  all  a  wariike  people,  and 
distinguished  alike  for  the  virtues  and  the  ble- 
mishes of  uncivilized  life.  Their  religion  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  interpret  according  to 
the  notions  of  their  own  mytnologjr ;  but  very 
little  resemblance  existed,  in  fact,  oetween  ifaio 
rude  worship  of  Germany  and  the  refined  reli- 
gion of  Rome.  In  the  middle  ages  the  worship 
of  Odin  prevailed,  and  of  this  religion  were 
those  barbarians  who  established  the  Saxon  do- 
minion in  Britain.  In  th^  cosmography  of  Ber- 
lin we  find  the  following  remarks  upon  the  ori- 
£*n  of  the  name :  "Germany  was  thus  called 
St  by  the  Romans,  (as  some  conceive,)  who, 
seeing  the  people  both  in  customs,  speech,  and 
course  of  life,  so  like  those  of  Gallia,  called  Ibem 
brothers  to  the  Grauls.  AncI  of  this  mind  is 
Strabo,  who^  speaking  of  the  great  resemblance 
which  was  between  these  nations,  concludes  that 
tho  Romans  did,  with  very  good  reason,  call 
them  Grermans ;  intending  to  signily  that  they 
were  brethren  of  the  Gauls.  But  this  is  to  bo 
understood  of  those  people  only  which  dwelt 
next  to  Gaul,  it  being  very  well  observed  by  Ta- 
citus, that  Germany  was  at  first  nationis  non 
gentis  nomen,  the  name  of  some  nations  only 
and  not  of  v  II  the  country.    Others  will  have  tM 


t^ing  m  tnat  language 

fers  the  name  also  to  Gor,  which  he  derives  from 


fiill,  such  was,  ibr  the  most  part,  the  distribution     the  ancient  Gallic,  signifying  A*iurrre  or  war,  snd 


supposes  that  this  name  of  warrior  was  given  to 
them  by  the  Gauls.  The  principal  nvers  of 
ancient  Germany,  between  its  three  great  boun- 
daries, the  Danubius,  the  Rhcnus,  and  the  Vis- 
tula, were  the  Amisia,  Ems,  which  pawed 
through  the  country  of  the  Francic  league ;  the 
Visurgis,  (or  Weaer,^  which  arose  in  the  country 
of  the  Cherusci,  and,  towards  its  mouth,  divided 
the  Cbaud  into  the  Greater  and  the  Less  ;  and 
the  Albis,  Elbe^  dividing  the  Suevi  from  the 
people  of  Cimbncor  Cimbro-Saxon  origin,  and 
emptying  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cimbrie 
Chersonese.  All  these  riyrrs  flowed  into  the 
northern  ocean.  East  of  the  Albis,  the  Via- 
drus,  Oder,  after  draining  in  several  branches  the 
Suovic  countries,  pounHl  its  waters  into  the  Si- 
nus Codanus,  now  Baltic  Sea.  Of  all  these 
riveiBi  the  chief  tributaries  were  the  Menui. 
Mayne^  belonging  to  the  Rhine,  into  which  it 
flows  near  Mentz ;  the  Lupia,  Lippe,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  same  nver  &rther 
north ;  and  the  Sala,  which  belongs  to  Thnrin- 
gia,  and  empties  into  the  Elhe.  A  striking  fea* 
ture  in  the  geography  of  Germany  is  the  moon- 
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\iww,  'Wjbich,  in  antiqaifj,  under  the  name  of  (  on  the  small  river  CieratOfi,  now  Cartero,  which 
Hcrc^nian,  and,  in  modem  times,  with  the  ap-  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  name  of  this  town. 
pcWaUon  of  the  ^ar/2,  extend  with  the  woods    '*  j— :  -'  -•«    -    .    •  ... 

of  the  same  name  over  the  ^^ater  paA  of  the 
sooth- west  of  Germany.    Vid.  Bercyn  ii  Man  tes.] 

[GERiu,  a  town  of  Arabia,  "on  a  little*  gul^ 
making  a  creek  of  the  Sinus  Perdras.  A  city 
•nriched  by  the  commerce  of  the  perfumes 
brought  from  tlie  Sabaean  country,  sent  up  the 
Euphrates  to  Thapsacus  and  across  the  desert  to 
Petnu  The  dty,  for  the  construction  of  whose 
bouses  and  ramparts  stones  of  salt  were  used, 
appears  to  be  represented  by  that  now  named  el 
Katff:*     lyAnriUe.] 

GtaaHf,  a  people  of  Scythb,  in  whose  coun- 
tr^r  the  Borystbenes  rises.     The  kings  of  Scy- 
thjok  were  generally  buried  in  their  territories. 
Uerodot.  4,  c  71. 

G  eacf ,  and  Gsbrhus,  a  river  of  Scy thia.    Td. 
4,  e,  56. 

QeBOSTHRMf  a  town  of  Laconia,  where  a 
^-ear/j  festival,  called  (Teron/Artsa,  was  observed 
m  honour  of  Mars.  Patts.  Lacon,  [This  town 
belonged  to  the  Eleutherolacones,  and  was  of 
great  antiquity.] 

[GcROKiUM,  a  fortified  place  in  Apulia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Preotani,  a  few  miles  from  Luce- 
ria  upon  the  north.  It  suffer^  greatly  in  the 
wars  of  Hannibal,  being  laid  waste  by  that  ge- 
neral after  his  campaign  against  the  temporizing 
Fabius.  The  Carthaginians  wintered  within  its 
waDa,  and  converted  its  public  boildi  ngs  into  store- 
hooacs  for  provisions,  &c.    Polyb.—ljiv.  22, 18.] 

GessORiIcuM,  [the  name  of  Boulogne  bo- 
lore  it  aasamed  that  of  Bononia,  from  which  its 
modem  appellation  is  derived.] 

Get£,  a  P^le  of  European  Scythia,  near 
the  DacL  Ovid,  who  was  banished  in  their 
coontry,  describes  them  as  a  savage  and  warlike 
action.  Tba  word  Oeiicus  is  frequently  used 
fer  Thiacian.  Ovid  de  Pont.  Triat.  5,  el.  7, 
V.  111.— 5ira6.  l.—Stat.  2.  Sylv,  2,  v.  61,  1. 
3«,  s.  I,  V.  17. — Lmcan.  2,  v.  54,  1.  3,  v.  95. 
[Though  the  Geta;  were  unquestionably  Groths, 
and  tiMigh  the  whole  extensive  people  who,  as 
GoOiii,  or  under  analogous  names,  mvaded  the 
Empire,  were  also  designated  sometimes  by  the 
term  Geta,  yet,  in  the  more  limited  application 
of  the  name,  the  htter  were  only  the  inhabitants 
cCthe  more  eastern  parts  of  Dacia,  between  the 
Danubius  and  the  Danaster.] 

Gbtclu.    Vid.  GtBtulia. 

[GhAvajt  StKus,  **  a  gulf  which  confines  Ly- 
cia  on  the  side  of  Caria,"  now  the  Gulf  of  Ida- 
cri.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  stood  the  ancient 
town  of  Telmissus,  the  modem  Maori,  whence 
llie  name  Telmissus,  often  applied  to  the  Sinus. 

GLiasAS,  [a  town  of  Bcsotia,  mentioned  by 
Uomer.  It  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  tlie 
Aonina  Campus,  on  mount  HypatusJ 

rGLOTi,  the  andent  name  of^the  Clyde.] 

Glvppi  A.  [**  This  is  apparently  the  fortress 
ealled  by  Pdj^nna  GHympes,  and  which  he  de- 
•czibes  as  bemg  in  the  northern  part  of  Laco- 
nia, on  the  Areive  frontier.  It  has  been  sue- 
eeedcd  by  the  nttle  town  of  CosmopoHg,  which 
is  also  tlie  name  of  a  district  of  modem  Laco- 
nia.''    Cram.]— -Poly6.  4. 

GliATii.     [Vid.  EgTiatia.] 

Gnosscs^  a  fomoos  ciw  of  Crete,  the  resi- 
^emte  of  kus  Minos.    [This  dty  was  sttoated 
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It  derived  its  early  importance  and  splendour 
from  kinor  Minos,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  celebrated  in  the  le- 

f[end«  of  fable  for  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Dieda- 
us,  which  contained  the  Minotaar  said  to  have 
been  in  its  neighbourhood.  Long  Candia  is  the 
modern  name  applied  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gnossus.  Strab.  10,  476.— JB.  S,  490.— Oram.] 
GoMPUi,  [a  town  in  Thessaly,  situated  on  the 
Peneus,  was  ^a  place  of  great  strength  and  im- 
portance, as  commanding  the  passes  from  Epi- 
rus  into  Thessaly.  Its  modern  name  is  Sia- 
gouSf  according  to  Meletius ;  but  Pouqueville 
makes  it  Cleisoura.     Cram.] 

GoNNi,  and  Gonocoitotlos,  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly at  the  entrance  into  Tempe.  Ldv.  36,  c 
10,  1. 42,  c  M.^Strab.  4. 

GoRDisr,  mountains  in  Armenia,  where  the 
Tigris  rises^  supposed  to  be  the  Ararat  of  scrip- 
ture. 

GoRDicM,  [a  town  of  Phrygia,  in  that  part 
which  was  afterwards  called  Galatia,  on  the 
Sangarius.  Cluintus  Curtius  places  it  at  equal 
distance  from  the  Euxine  and  Citician  seas; 
but  his  account  is  not  to  be  followed.  EHAn- 
ville  accords  with  Ptolemy,  and  assigns  as  the 
site  of  this  cit^  a  spot  rci&oved  from  the  southern 
coast  about  eighty  leagues,  and  from  the  north- 
ern only  twenty-five.  In  the  reifipis  of  Gordius, 
from  whom  it  took  its  name,  ana  of  his  succcs« 
sor  Midas,  Gordium  was  the  capital  of  Phry- 
gia ;  and  the  events  which  nsnafized  the  em  of 
those  princes,  accordinff  to  the  poets,  and  to 
those  historians  who  followed  their  inventions, 
have  made  the  dty  among  the  most  noted  of 
antiquity.  ( Vid.  Chn-dius  and  Midas.)  In 
more  historical  years  this  dty  had  lost  all  itv 
splendour  and  magnificence ;  but,  being  rebuilt 
mr  order  of  Augustus,  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Juliopolis,  and  for  some  time  it  was  compara- 
tively flourishing.  In  the  time,  however,  of 
Justmian,  it  again  rcouired  the  imperial  patron- 
age. It  is  not  possible  now  to  define  with  ac- 
curacy its  site.]  Justim  11,  c  7. — Iav.  SPB,  c. 
IS.— Curt.  3,  c  1. 

[GoRGO,  the  capital  of  the  Euthalites,  a  tribe 
of  the  Chorasmii.  Its  present  name  of  Urg^ 
henz  is  the  same,  says  r^AnviUe^  as  the  Cor- 
cam  of  the  eastern  geographers.] 

GORTYN,  GORTYS,  SUd  GoRTTNA,    [a  priud- 

pal  town  in  the  island  of  Crete.  As  second  in 
importance  and  power  to  Cnossus,  the  chief 
town  on  the  bland,  Gortyna,  ambitious  of  the 
highest  place,  was  continually  engaged  in  con- 
tests with  her  rival  It  was  situated  ofiT  the 
coast  of  the  Libyan  see,  on  the  river  Lethe,  about 
nine  miles,  having  at  that  distance  Lebena  and 
Metsdlum,  its  ports.  In  antiquity  Gortyna 
might  vie  with  any  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  its 
traditionary  founder  bavins  been  Gortys,  the 
son  of  Tegeates,  or,  as  the  Cretans  themselves 
asserted,  of  Rhadamanthus.  It  was^  however, 
most  probably,  like  the  other  dries  of  (Greece 
and  Italy  which  bore  the  name  of  Gortyna,  of 
Pelasgic  origin.  Modern  travellers  have  been 
induced,  from  an  examination  of  Gortyna's  very 
few  remains,  to  fix  there  the  celebrated  Laby- 
rinth ;  but  the  proof  is  iwt  sufficiently  strong 
against  the  concurrent  evidence  of  all  antiquity. 
In  tiie  Peloponnesian  war  this  dty  to<*  part 
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tjainit  the  Lacedemonians.  Th«  site  and 
ruins  of  thk  ancient  town  are  now  denomiiuted 
Metropoii.] 

GoRTtNiAi  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Pebponne- 
■us.    Pans,  8f  e.  28. 

GoTTHi.    [The  most  ancient  records   and 
traditions  relating  to  the  Goths,  refer  their  first 
•ettlement  in  Europe  to  Scandinavia,  where 
their  name  is  extant  still  in  that  of  the  exten- 
sive  tract  of  country  between  Sweden  Proper 
and  the  kingdom  of  Norway.    This  reflion,  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  ismnds  of 
Denmark^  and  opposite  to  Rugen  and  the  coast 
of  Pomerania  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Bal- 
tic, is  called  Gothland^  and  was  jnost  probaUj 
the  first  esUblished  seats  of  the  Gotthi  in  Ea- 
fope.    Originally  one   extensive   nation,   the 
Gotthi  and  the  vandali,  in  the  progress  of  years, 
became  divided,  as  a  'conae^aencc  of  nvmbers 
end  of  frequent  migration.    Each  people,  how- 
ever, upon  thii  separation,  appeared  m  subse- 
quent history  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  the 
most  adventurous  enterprizes  and  the  subver- 
sion  of  the  best  established   empires.    The 
Croths  themselves  were  subdivided  into  Ostro 
€k>ths  and  Visi  Goths,  referring  to  their  relative 
geographical  situation  most  probably^  after  the 
passage  of  the  Baltic  sea ;  besides  which  were 
the  Gepidn,  who  also  belonged,  as  may  be  sa- 
thercd  £rom  a  comparison  of  manners  and  a 
collation  of  records  to  this  division  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian horde.    The  Lombards,  Burgundians, 
and  Herulians,  are  merely  to  be  mentioned  as 
ef  Gothic  blood ;  in  Europe  they  made  them- 
selves known  as  a  distinct  people,  or  connected 
at  nMMt  with  the  Vandalic  stem.    From  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  the  first  migration  of  the 
Goths  conducted  them  through  the  savage  region 
that  intervened;  to  the  countries  lying  on  the 
Euxinesea.    From  this  sea  they  next  opened 
themselves  a  passage  to  the  southern  branch  of 
Ihs  Borystbenes^  supposed  to  be  the  Prypee  of 
the  present  day,  their  numbers  increasmg  at 
each  inarch  by  the  Venedi  and  Bastame,  who 
united  with  them  in  their  devastations,  aUuied 
1^  their  success  or  terrified  by  their  irresistible 
power.    The  proraxe  of  Dacia,  reduced  but 
not  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Trajan,  offered  lit- 
tle resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  Goths^  now 
fixed  on  its  confines  ^  and  through  this  unre- 
sisting country,  abandoning  the  Ukraine^  they 
passed,  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  De- 
eius,  into  the  second  Moesia,  a  civilizecf  province 
and  colony  of  the  Empire.    The  events  of  this 
war  exalted  the  character  of  the  Barbarians,  an<I 
struck  a  fatal  bbw  to  the  vanity  of  Rome;  the 
Goths  advanced  as  far  as  Thn^  defeated  the 
emperor  in  person  on  their  way,  and  secured  an 
introduction  vrithin  the  now  defenceless  limit* 
of  the  Emfnre  at  any  future  time.    Thar  re- 
moval, on  this  occasion,  was  only  effected  by  the 
gayroent  of  tribute,  which  Rome,  still  boasting- 
er  empire  over  the  world,  was  content  to  pay 
to  an  undbdpUiMd  and  half^armed  tribe  of  Gr- 
hanans.    Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  de- 
scent of  the  Goths  upon  the  outposts  of  the  Ro- 
man  dominion,  A.  t>.  253:    Diverted  from  the 
western  temtory  of  the  Empire,  the  Goths  next 
turned  to  the  no  less  invituiff  regions  of  the  east. 
They  seized  on  the  Bosphorus,  and,  passinir 
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try  through  which  they  passed,  ahd  which  of^ 
fered  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance  to  their 
dreaded  arms.     This  is  recorded  as  the  first 
naval  expedition  of  the  Goths.     A  second  suc' 
ceeded,  and  a  third,  which  brouf^bt  those  north' 
em  barbarians  before  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens, 
the  once  famous  Pircus.    The  whole  of  Greece 
on  the  main  land  was  ravaged  in  this  descent  of 
the  Goths^  who  pursued  their  way  to  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  beyond  which  they  could  behold  lb« 
coasts  of  Italy,  which  bad  not  yet  been  violated 
by  the  foot  of  a  barbarian,    acre  they  paused 
in  their  career  of  devastation  and  victonr;  num- 
bers were  induced  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  incorporated  with  th9 
soldiers  of  the  emperor.    The  rest  returned, 
with  various  fortune  and  adventures,  to  their 
seats  in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine  sea.    Innomerable  wars  succeed  the 
period  of  this  great  expedition  of  the  Goths,  it» 
which  the  Romans  were  not  always  sufierers  ^ 
yet  the  GJothic  power  steadily  Inerinaed  till  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy  as  formidable  as  they 
themselves  had  been  when  they  first  broke  the- 
bounds  of  their  native  wilderness,  who  threuW 
ened  war  and  ruin  no  less  to  the  half  dvilizej 
people  who  had  preceded  them  in  their  march 
towards  the  rich  capital  of  the  worid^than  to  tha€ 
capital  itselfl    The  kinmlom  of  the  Ostrogoth» 
then  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  sea, 
and  its  throne  was  occupied  by  Heimanrict.  one 
of  their  greatest  princes,  who  ruTed  over  an  im- 
'  mense  number  ortribes.   The  Visi  Goths,  at  the 
same  time,  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Niester  and 
the  German  side  of  the  Danubius.    Before  the 
valour  and  ferocity  of  the  Hunsand  Alani,  th«se* 
once  dreaded  conquerors  were  either  prostrated 
or  put  to  fiight  ^  and  the  barbarians,  who  had 
so  often  sent  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  now* 
begged  its  clemency,  and  sSod  to  be  taken  under 
its  protection  and  received  into  the  Empire, 
The  em^ror  Valens  was  then  upon  the  throne  f. 
and  in  his  reign  the  Viu  Goths  were  transport- 
ed as  tributaries  and  subjects  within  the  an- 
cient limits,  which  had  not  yet  receded  firom  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine.    Established  in  M<»- 
sia,  and  for  a  time  beyond  the  fear  of  the  Sa»- 
matians,  the  Goths  soon  began  to  fox^  their 
alle^nce,  and  to  desire,  if  not  to  enjoy,  their 
old  independence.    The  next  Gothic  war  wa» 
conducted,  therefore,  within  the  boundaries  over 
which  the  Roman  emperor  pvetended  to  rule  ; 
and  the  conflict  was  no  longer  for  the  intmicjr 
of  the  empire,  but  for  its  existence.    I^iiSy 
Alani,  Ostro  Goths,  and  Visi  Goths,  united  ia 
this  war;  but  the  death  of  the  Gothic  leader, 
and  the  acccssioi*  of  Theodosius  in  the  e«8t» 
preserved  yet  a  little  Ibnger  the  En»pire  and  it» 
name.    For  some  time  ^fter  tbm,  the  principul 
seat  of  the  Gothic  tribes  were  in  Thrace  and 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Miner,  in  which,  in  some 
meaiBure,  they  resided  as  the  stipendiaries  oTthe 
emperor.    The  rei^  of  the  suocesson  of  The- 
odoaios  were  coevj  with  the  elevation  of  Alaiic 
to  the  throne  of  the  Viu  Goths;  and  the  waiu 
of  that  people  were  renewed  with  a  spirit  whidt 
proved  that  libey  had  not  yet  accustomed  them- 
selves to  look  upon  the  Romans-  as  other  than 
their  enemies,  and  that  they  considered  then»' 
still  as  legitimate  a  prey  as  when  they  l!rst 
broke  into  their  empire  from  the  recione  of  the 
north.    U  the  yeai  410  the  city  ^  Kosob  felt 
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U(to  the  hands  of  theie  long  aipliliig  warrion ; 
mud  all  Italy,  that  bad  ao  long  been  tbe  privi- 
leged destroyer  of  nation^  experienced  the  retri- 
brove  jastice  which  had  for  ages  been  invoked 
a^nat  her  ambition.  Bat  no  permanent  em- 
pire succeeded  the  occapation  of  the  Gk^ths,  and 
the  death  of  Alaric  terminated  their  aovereignty 
in  Italy.  Very  soon  aftefWarda^  however,  they 
obtained  a  leaa  iOuatriotiB  domimon  in  Ghiul,  in  { 


Greece^  wm originaHy  applied on^  toaparUco- 
lar  diatrict  of  llieasahr.  At  that  eariy  periodi 
aa  we  are  aaaured  by  Thncydidea,  the  commoa 
denomination  of  Heilenea  luu]  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived in  that  wide  aooe{]Cation  which  waa  afteiw 
warda  attached  to  it,  bat  each  aeparate  diatriet 
enj«)yed  ita  diatinctive  appellation,  derived  moatly 
from  the  dan  by  which  it  waa  held,  or  from  tho 
chieftain  who  was  regarded  aa  the  parent  of  the 


which  th^  occupied  the  whole  of  the  2nd  Aqoi-    race.    In  proof  of  tab  aaaertioia  the  hiatorian 
taine  on  the  aea-coaat  from  the  Cfaronne  to  the    appeals  to  Homer,  who^  though  much  poaterior 


From  this  comparatively  narrow  terri 


toiy,  and  which,  moreover,  they  enjoyed  but  aa    term  to  the  Gh^eka  in  general,  but  calla  them 


subjecta  of  Rome,  the  Grotha  extended  them 
advea  over  all  the  other  aouthem  porta  of  G^ul, 
■and,  croesii^  tbe  Pyrenees,  eataUished  a  new 
TOooarcby  in  Spain.     We  have  thua  traced 
the  piogreaB  of  tne  Viat  Goths  to  their  final  aet- 
tlement  in  that  part  of  the  Empire  which  thi^ 
were  to  hold  as  a  permanent  poaaession ;  they 
hero  hecofoe  tbe  pro^nitora  of  the  modem 
Spaniard^  and  require  no  longer  notice  from 
the  historian  of  antiquity.    The  fortunes  and 
Cite  of  the  other  racca  were  not  yet  decided ;  but 
a  branch  of  one  of  them,  the  HeruU,  waa  des- 
tined very  soon  afterwards  to  put  an  end  to  the 
stili  reBaaintng  name  and  oSfioe  of  imperial 
power,  and  to  fix  a  Barbarian  throne  in  the  aeat 
of  nniveraal  empire.    The  reign  of  Odoaoer. 
however,  and  htf  Hemli,  can  hardly  be  placea 
Co  the  account  of  the  Gotha,  so  km^  had  that 
branch  been  aevered  from  the  original  steoL 
When  the  Yist  Gotha  became  aatiafied  with  the 
poasesaion  of  Hispanii^  another  numerooa  horde, 
Che  OstTD  Gotha,  still  roamed  without  dominion 
equal  to  their  coaroj^e  and  their  wants.    The 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Odoacer  embroUed 
him  with  the  leader  of  those  atill  CTavinff  ma- 
noders ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Heruu,.and 
of  the  first  Barbarian  empire  in  Italy,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  tbe  reign  of  I'heodoric  and  the  do- 
minion of  the  Oistro  Goths,  A.  D.  493.    About 
€0  years  afterwards  the  eunuch  Narses,  at  the 
head  of  the  forcea  of  Justin,  emperor  of  the  eaat, 
pat  an  esd  to  the  Gothic  usurpation  in  Italy. 
The  above  aeconnt  is  furnished  by  the  accredit- 
ed aothority  of  history ;  but  another  inquinr 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Goths  |>TDoeecf8 
apon  other  data,  and  innumerable  theoriea  sup- 
ply Che  place  of  authenticated  fact.    Two  only 
seem  deaerving  here  of  particular  notice;  the  first 
involving  the  question,  "  were  the  Groths  Scy- 
thians 1^  and  the  second,  that  of  their  afiinity 
with  the  Germans.     It  seems,  the  better  aigu-  . 
ments  are  brought  to  prove  tnat,  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Europe,  when  a  second  migration 
£rom  the  east  impelled  the  Celts  beyond  the 
iHaube  and  the  Rhine,  a  division  of  the  great 
Teutonic  horde  occurred ;  that  a  large  portion 
directed  itaclf  beyond  the  Sinus  Codanus  to- 
wards the  wild  countries  of  the  present  Sweden 
and  AfTTway,  while  the  rest  proceeded  towarda 
the  centre  of  Europe.     These  bttor  people  were 
the  Gennana;  the  former  were  the  Scandina- 
vians, who,  at  a  later  period,  recroeaed  the  gulf 
or  aea,  and,  with  the  name  of  G^ha,  dec.  poa- 
eeaaed  themst^ves  of  the  abodes  which  the  Ger- 
manic pressing  on  towards  the  ttmits  of  the  em- 
futf  were  abandoning  almost  h00k  day  to  day.l 
Grjecii.  ("It  is  universally  acknowledged 
^t  tbe  name  of  Hellas,  which  afterwarda  serv- 
fd  to  dfffignatft  tho  whole  of  what  we  now  call 


to  the  siege  of  Troy,  never  appliea  a  common 


Danai,  Argivi,  and  AchsL    The  opinion  thns 
advanced  by  Thvey^Bdea  finda  aupport  in  Apol- 
kxlorua  who  statea,  that  when  Homer  mentiona 
the  Heilenea,  we  muet  understand  him  aa  refers 
ling  to  apeople  who  occupied  a  fwrticular  dis- 
trict in  Thesaaly.    The  aame  writer  obeervca, 
that  it  ia  only  ftom  the  time  of  Hesiod  and  Ar- 
chilochua  that  we  hear  of  the  Panhellenea. 
Scylax,  whose  age  is  disputed,  but  of  whom  we 
may  safely  afiirm  that  he  wrote  about  the  time 
of  tbe  Peloponnerian  war,  inclndea  under  Hellaa 
all  the  country  aituated  aouth  of  the  Ambracian 
gulf  and  the  Peneos.    Herodotua  extenda  its 
Iimita  atill  further  north,  by  taking  in  Thesnro- 
tia,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  south  of 
the  river  Acheron.    Put  it  is  more  usual  to  ex- 
clude Epims  from  Grsda  Propria,  and  to  pbce 
ita  north- weatem  extremity  at  Ambracia,  on  the 
Ionian  sea,  while  mount   Homole,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus,  vraa  looked  upon  as  form- 
ing its  boandary  on  the  opposite  aide.    In  Gr»- 
ciaPnMpria  were  the  follovnngdivisiona:  The*- 
aalia,  Acamania  and  ita  islanda,  ^toUa  and 
Athamania,  Doris,  Locris,  and  Euboea,  Phocis, 
BcBotia,   Attica,  and  Megaria.    The  Pebpon- 
neaua  and  its  provinces,  together  with  the  adja- 
cent idands,  form  the  third  and  last  portion  of 
the  whole.    The  northern  boundary  of  the  Gre- 
cian continent  is  formed  by  the  great  mountain- 
chain,  which,  branching  off  from  the  Julian 
Alpa  near  the  head  of  Uie  Adriatic,  tlnveraes 
those  extensive  regions  known  to  the  ancienta 
under  the  namea  of  lU^ria,  Dardania,  Pteonia, 
and  Thrace,  and  terminatea  at  the  Black  aea^ 
The  principal  aummita  of  thia  central  ridge  ara 
celebrated  aa  the  Scardua,  Orbelua,  Rhodope, 
and  Hsmus  of  antiquity,  and  eonatitute  some 
of  the  highest  Und  of  the  European  continent 
Of  the  seas  which  encompaaa  Greece,  that  on 
the  western  aide  was  callea  Ionium  Mare  ;  the 
portion  of  it  which  at  preaent  beara  the  name  of 
Adriatic,  or  gulf  of  Venice,  being  termed  by  the 
Greeka  loniua  Sinus.    This  waa  reckoned  to 
commence  from  the  Acroceraunian  prcuponlory 
on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  the  lapygwn  pro- 
montory on  that  of  Italy.     On  the  aouth-caat 
the  Peloponnesus  was  bounded  by  the  Cretan 
sea,  which  divided  it  from  the  celebrated  island 
whence  ita  name  was  derived.    Strabo,  in  his 
view  of  Greece,  which  is  peculiar  to  himself,  di? 
vides  it  into  ^  peninsulas,  the  fint  of  which 
is  Peloponnesus^  separated  from  the  Grecian 
continent  by  an  lathmus  of  forty  atadia.    The 
second  is  reckoned  from  the  town  of  Page,  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  to  Nis«a^  the  haven  of 
Megara ;  the  distance  of  this  isthmus  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia.     The  third  is  en- 
closed  within  a  line  drawn  from  the  extremity 
of  the  Crisaaan  bay  to  Thcrmopyto,  acroaii 
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BtiDotift,  Phocis,  nxkd  the  territory  of  the  Locri 
Epicneiuidii,  a  space  of  five  hundred  and  eight 
stadia.     The  fourth  is  defined  by  the  gulf  of 
Ambrada  and  the  Melian  bay,  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  isthmus  of  eight  hundred  sta- 
dia.   The  fiflh  is  terminated  by  a  line  traced 
also  from  the  Anibracian  gulf  acroiw  Thessal^, 
and  part  of  Macedonia,  to  the  Thermaicus  Si- 
nus.   No  part  of  Europe,  if  we  except  Swit- 
zerland, is  so  mountainous  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  extent  as  Greece,  being  traversed  in  al- 
most every  direction  by  numerous  ridges,  the 
summits  of  which,  though  not  so  lofty  as  the 
central  range  of  the  Alps,  attain,  in  many  in- 
•tanccs,   to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  most  considerable  chuin  is  that  which  has 
been  described  as  forming  the  northern  belt  of 
Greece,  and  which  divides  the  waters  that  mix 
with  the  Danube  from  those  that  fall  into  the 
Adriatic  and  ^gsan.     It  extends  its  ramifica- 
tions in  various  directions  throughout  the  an- 
cient countries  of  the  Dalmatians,    Illyrians, 
Pteooians,  Macedonians,  and  Tbracians,  under 
dififerent  names,  which  will  hereafter  be  more 
particularly   specified.    Of  those  the  Scardus 
and   Candavii  montes    are  the  most  import- 
ant and  extensive.    Striking  ofif  nearly  at  right 
angles  from  the  central  chain  on  the  borders  of 
ancient  Dalmatia  and  Datdania,  they  sened  to 
mark  the  boundaries  of  Illyria  and  Macedonia  ; 
thence  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  under 
the  still  more  celebrated  name  of  Pindutf,  they 
nearly  divided  the  Grecian  continent  from  north 
to  south,  thus  separating, Epirus  from  Thcasaly, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Ionian  sea  from  those  of 
the  iBgsan,  and  uniting  at  length  with  the 
mountains  of  iBtolia,  Dolopia,  and  Trachinia. 
From  Pindus  the  elevated  ndges  of  Lingon,  Po- 
lyanus,  and  Tomarus,  spread  to  the  west  over 
every  part  of  Epirus,  and  finally  terminate  in 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains  on  the  Chaonian 
coast.     The  Cambunii  montes  branch  ofl*in  the 
opposite  or  eastern  direction,  and  form  the  natu- 
lal  separation  between  Macedonia  and  Thessa- 
ly,  blending  afterwards,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Haliacmon,  on  the  Thermaicgulf,  with  the  lofty 
summits  of  Olympus.    The  latter  runsjparallel 
to  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  course  of  the  Peneus, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  chain  of  mount  Ossa, 
and  this  again  by  mount  Pelion,  along  the  Mag- 
nesian  coast.    At  a  lower  point  in  the  great 
Pindian  range,  where  it  assumes  the  appellation 
of  Tymphrestus,  mount  Othrys  stretenos  cast- 
ward,  thus  forming  the  southern  enclosure  of 
the  great  basin  of  Thessaly,  and terminatingon 
the  shores  of  the  PagascBan  bay.    Mount  GEta 
is  situated  still  further  to  the  south.    After  form- 
ing near  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius  the  nar- 
row defiles  of  Thermopyls.  it  encloses  the  course 
of  that  river  in  conjunction  with  the  parallel 

r  ^  ^^^^^'y^'  ■"<^»  »^r  traversing  the  whole 
of  the  Greaan  continent  from  east  to  west 
unites,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian  cul? 
with  the  mountains  of  the  Athamanesand  Am- 
philochians.  Connected  with  mount  (Eta  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  are  Corax  and  Aracvn- 
thus,  mountains  of  iEtolia  and  Acarnania- 
while  more  immediately  to  the  south  are  the 
celebrated  peaks  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
Cithaeron,  which  belong  to  Phocis  and  B^eotia. 
A  conUnuation  of  the  latter  mountain,  under  the 
names  of  (Enean  and  Geranean,  forms  the  con- 
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necting  link  between  the  great  chains  of  north' 
em  (xrecce  with  those  of  the  Pehiponnc^us. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Greece  are  furnished,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  by  the  extensive 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Mocedonia,  and  Illyria. 
In  Thrace  we  find  the  Hebrus,  Marilza,  and 
Strymon,  Slroumotia;  in  Macedonia,  the  Axi- 
us,  Vardar,  the  Erigonus^  Kutckuk,  the  Lydiaa, 
CaroMtnak,  and  the  Haliacmon,  Indje  Afauro» 
In  lUyria,  the  Drilo,  Drino^  the  Genusus,  Srom- 
6t,  and  the  Apsus,  JSrgerU,    Some  considerable 
streams  fiow  also  into  the  Ionian  sea  from  the 
mountains  of  Epirus ;  such  as  the  Aous,  now 
Voioussa,  the  Aracthus,  or  river  of  Aria;  and 
still  further  south,  the  rapid  but  troubled  Ache- 
lous,  now  A»propotamo.    In  Thessaly,  the  Pe- 
neus, named  by  the  modern  Greeks  Salcmhria^ 
takes  its  rise  from  Pindus,  and,  after  collecting 
numberless  tributary  streams,  traverses  the  &- 
mous  gorge  of  Tempe,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
Therme.     The  Sperchius,  now  Belladoy  a  river 
of  southern  Thessaly,  coming  from  mount  Tym- 
phrestus, b  rci  eived  into  the  Maliac  gulf  a  little  to 
the  north  of  T  hermonvke.    The  Ce[>hissus,  now 
MaiiTo^  rises  in  the  Phocian  mountains,  and,  af* 
tor  flowing  through  part  of  that  province  and  of 
Boeotia,  empties  itself  into  the  Copaic  lake. 
The  Asopus,  Asopo^  passes  through  the  south- 
ern plains  of  Bceotia,  and  is  lost  in  the  narrow 
sea  which  separates  the  continent  from  Eubcea. 
Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  Evenus,  now  /V- 
dari^  a  river  of  ancient  ^tolia,  which  falls  into 
the  Corinthian  gulf  a  few  miles  to  the  cast  of 
the  Acheloiis.     The  most  considerable  bkes  of 
Greece  are  those  of  SctUari  and  Ochrida  in  Il- 
lyria, the  Labcatis  Pal  us  and  Lychnitis  Palus  of 
ancient  geography.     In  Macedonia,  those  of 
Takinot  and  Betchik^  near  the  Strymon,  an- 
swer to  the  Cercinitis  and  Bdbe.    In  Epirus, 
the  lake  of  loannina  is  perhaps  the  Pambotis 
Palus  of  Eustathius.    Frequent  mention  is  made 
by  classical  writers  of  the  Lacus  Boebias,  now 
Car/as,  of  Thessaly.    Ancient  historians  hmva 
also  noticed  some  lakes  in  Acarnania  and  JSto- 
lia,  the  most  considerable  c^  which  was  that  of 
Trichonium,  now  Vrachor%  in  the  latter  pro- 
vince.   In  BoBotia,  the  lake  of  Copse  has  ex- 
chauj^ed^  its  name  for  that  of  T\ypolias,     An 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  earliest  settlera 
in  ancient  Greece  seems  to  be  one  of  those  qaes- 
tbns  from  which  no  satis&ctory  result  is  to  be 
expected,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  oa 
the  subject  having  only  served  to  fbrnish  addition- 
al proof  of  the  doubt  and  obscurity  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.    Strabo  represente  Greece,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Hecata^us  tne  Milesian,  as  inhabitedt 
in  remote  ages,  by  several  barbarian  tribes,  such 
as  the  Leleges,  Dryopes,  Cancones,  and  P^las- 
fin,  with  the  Aones,  Temmices,  and  Hyantes. 
These  apparently  overspread  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Greece,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  in  possession  of  that  country  when  the  mi- 
grations of  Pelops  and  Danaus,  of  Cadmus  and 
the  Phcenidans,  and  of  the  Thracians  headed 
by  Eumolpus,  produced  important  changes  in 
the  population,  and  probably  in  the  language,  of 
every  portion  of  the  territory  which  they  occu- 
pied.   The  tribes  hero  enumerated  by  Strabo 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient 
inhabitents  of  the  Hellenic  continent  which  aiB 
known  to  us;  but  to  attempt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween their  respectlye  eras  with  the  scanty  ma« 
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%emk  vhich  have  reached  aii,  vroM  probably 
i«  a  t&ak  •urpassing  the  abilities  of  the  most  in- 
iJefatigaUe  antiquary.     If  it  be  neccasary,  how- 
ever, to  adopt  some  decided  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject (and  in  soch  obecare  and  comfilicated  qnes- 
tioo^  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  falling  into  some 
^stem,)  ?re  should  be  inclined  to  follow  the  no- 
tMHis  of  the  learned  Mannert^  With  respect  to 
the  Lelefes,  and  the  other  tribes  above  enaroe- 
rated,  he  reeaids  them  as  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  theGrecian  continent,  and  prior  to  the 
Pdasgi,  thoogb,  on  account  of  their  wandering 
habits,  they  were  not  unfrequently  classed  with 
that  more  cek^nated  race.    He  grounds  his 
ofiinian  oa  a  passage  of  Hesiod,  which  speaks  of 
the  Uelegee  as  coeval  with  Deucalion,  tocher 
with  6lher  dtations  adduced  from  Stralx^  m  the 
place  abeady  referred  to.     Aristotle  assigns  to 
thero  Acamanta,  Locris,  and  Bocotia.    Pausa- 
nias  leads  os  to  suppose  they  were  established 
at  a  very  early  period  in  Laconia,  for  be  speaks 
of  LeIejE  as  the  oldest  indigenous  prince  of  that 
ooantTf.    It  appears  that  Uiey  were  not  confin- 
ed to  the  continent  of  Greece,  since  we  find 
them  occupying  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
in  conjunction  with  the  Carians,  an  ancient 
race,  with  whom  they  were  so  much  intermixed 
as  to  become  identified  with  them.    We  khow 
a]«o  litMn  Homer,  that  a  portion  of  this  widely 
diffused  tribe  had  found  its  way  to  the  shores  of 
Ana  Minor.    Belongins  to  the  same  stock  were 
the  sncient  Curetes  of  ^tolia  and  the  Telcboie 
and  Taphxi,  pirates  of  Acamania  and  the  isl- 
aads  situated  near  its  shores.    We  may  also 
eennder  the  Acamanians  and  the  .Stolians 
themeehres  as  descended  from  this  primitive  race, 
though  the  latter  were  associated  with  a  colony 
from  Peloponnesus,  of  which  the  leader's  name 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  indigenous  Curetes. 
little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  Caucones,  who. 
together  with  the  Leleges,  are  ranked  by  the 
historian  Hecatcus  among  the  earliest  nations 
of  Qieeoe.    We  collect  from  Homer  that  they 
inhabited  the  western  part  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  account  is  oonfirined  by  Herodotus.  Ho- 
mer, however,  in  another  place  enumerates  them 
among  the  allies  of  Priam,  which  leads  to  the 
eoodusion  that  they  had  formed  settlements  in 
Asia  ^^nor,  as  well  as  the  Leleges.    In  sup- 
poit  of  tUs  supposition,   Strabo  affirms  that 
ipany  writen  assigned  to  the  Caucones  a  por- 
tioo  of  Asia  Biinor  near  the  river  Parthenius ; 
and  he  adds^  that  some  believed  them  to  be  Scy- 
thians, or  Macedonians,  while  others  classed 
them  generaDy  with  other  tribes,  under  the 
name  of  PelasgL    In  his  own  time,  all  trace  o{ 
the  existence  of  this  ancient  race  had  disappear- 
ed.   The  Dryopes  seem  to  have  first  settled  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  (Eta,  where  they 
transmitted  their  name  to  a  small  tract  of  coun- 
try on  the  borders  of  Dorisand  Phocis.    T^cm- 
arehua,  however,  extends  their  territory  as  fiir 
as  the  Ambracian  gulf.    We  know  from  Hero- 
dotus that  they  amrwards  paased  into  Eubosa, 
sod  iWmi  thence  into  Peloponnesus  and  Asia 
Miner.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Strabo 
nnks  the  Dryopes  anaong  those  tribes  chiefly  of 
TbrKian  origin,  who  hi3  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod establidied  themsdves  in  the  latter  country 
towards  the  sevtibem  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
To  the  aame  pfimeval  times  must  be  referred 
ibe  Aones^  who  aie  said  to  hive  occupied  Bceo- 


tia  before  the  invasion  of  Cadmus,  and  the  reigtt 
of  Cocrops  in  Attka ;  we  hear  also  of  the  Lc' 
tenes,  Hyantes,  and  Temmices,  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  laiuil  v,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  all  held  possession  of  that 
fertile  portion  of  Greece.    We  arc  now  to  speak 
of  the  Pelasgi,  a  numerous  and  importmt  peo- 
ple, and,  as  such,  entitled  to  a  groater  share  of 
our  notice  than  any  of  the  prunitive  Grecian 
tritics  hitherto  enumerated.    To  examine,  how- 
ever, all  the  ancient  traditions  which  have  been 
preserved  relative  to  this  remarkable  race,  and 
ttill  further  to  discuss  the  various  opinions  which 
have  been  upheld  respecting  its  origin  in  modem 
times,  would  of  itself  occupy  a  volume,  and  con- 
sequentW  fiir  exceed  the  umits  of  a  vrork  de- 
signed for  more  general  purposes.    We  shall 
tl^refore  endeavour  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  summary  account  of  what  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  the  ancientsi  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  modem  critics  have  arrived,  on 
this  subject    We  may  observe  that  almost  all 
the  historians,  poets,  and  mythologists  ^  anti- 
quitv,  derive  their  appellation  from  a  hero  nam- 
ed Pelaigus,  though  they  dififer  in  their  accooat 
of  bis  origin.    Some  supposing  him  to  have 
sprung  from  the  earth,  otters  representing  him 
to  be  Uie  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.    They  con- 
cur also  in  attributing  to  the  Pebsgi  the  first 
improvements  in  civilnaUon  and  in  the  arts  and 
comforts  of  Kfe.    They  were  not  confined  to  one 
particubr  portion  of  Greece,  for  we  find  them 
spread  over  the  whole  country;  but  thev  are 
stated  to  have  occupied,  more  especially,  Cipirus 
and  Thessalv,  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Troad,  to- 
gether with  the  Cydades  and  Crete,  Bceotia  and 
Attica ;  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Achaia,  Arcadia, 
and  Argoiis.    We  have  already  had  occasbn  to 
notice  their  numerous  and  extensive  settlements 
in  Italy ;  such  were,  in  fact,  the  migratory  habits 
of  this  people,  that  they  obtained  in  consequence 
the  nickname  of  ir<Xa^o2,  or  stoiks^  from  the 
Athenians ;  and  we  have  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  term  of  Pelasgi  was  afterwards  appUeo 
to  tribes  which  resemwed  them  in  regard  40  the 
frequency  of  their  migrations,  although  of  a  dif- 
ferent origin.    We  cannot  doubt,  however,  the 
existence  of  a  nation  specifically  so  designated, 
since  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  ao- 
count  of  the  allies  of  Priam.    Great  and  univer- 
sal, however,  as  was  the  ascendancy  usurped  by 
the  Pebsgic  body  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece, 
its  decline  is  allowed  to  have  been  oquallv  rapid 
and  complete.    In  proportion  as  the  Hellenic 
confederacy  obtaineda  preponderating  power  and    ^ 
infiuence,  the  Pelasffic  name  and  language  lost 
ground,  and  at  length  fell  into  such  total  disuae, 
that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
scarcely  a  vestige  renudned,  to  which  those  hia- 
torians  could  refer,  in  proof  of  their  former  ex- 
istence.   Such  are  the  g[eneral  focts  relative  to 
Uie  history  of  the  Pelasgi,  which  are  founded  on 
the  universal  testimony  of  antiquitjr ;  but  the 
origin  of  this  once  celebrated  people  is  far  from 
being  equally  well  attested ;  and,  as  it  is  a  point 
whicQ  seems  materially  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  population  of  Greece,  we  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
investigating  the  subjecC  somewhat  more  in  de- 
tail than  we  have  hitherto  ventured  to  do.  With 
regard,  then,  to  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgi)  two  coik 
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IKcttnf  fytiemi,  )>rincipBlly,  are  presented  to  our 
notice,  etch  of  which,  nowevcr,  seems  to  obtain 
eupport  from  antiauitj,  and  has  been  upheld  bj 
tnooem  critics  with  much  learning  and  in^nui- 
t^.    The  one  considers  the  Pefawgi  as  eomin^^ 
Irom  the  northern  parts  of  the  Grecian  conti- 
nent, while  the  other  derives  their  origin  from 
Peloponnesus,  and  thus  regards  that  peninsula 
«s  the  centre  from  which  all  their  migrations 
proceeded.     The  latter  opinion,  it  most  be  oon- 
lessed,  rests  on  the  positive  statement  of  sevenil 
authors  of  no  inconsiderable  name  in  antiquity ; 
a\]ch  as  Pherocydes,'  Ephorus,  Dionvsius  of  Ha- 
licamassus,  and  Pausanias,  who  all  concur  in 
fixing  upon  Arcadia  as  the  mother  country  and 
first  scat  of  the  Pelasgi ;  while  the  former  no- 
tion is  not,  wo  believe,  positively  maintained  by 
any  ancient  author.    But  this  silence  cannot  be 
ileemed  conclusive;  and,  on  the  examination 
of  fiicts  and    probabilities,   we   shall    find   a 
much  greater  weight  of  evidence  in  its  fiivour. 
To  this  conclusion  Salmasius  long  since  arrived, 
and  after  him  the  abb6  Geinoz ;  and  the  opinion 
has  been,  we  conceive,  materialir  strengtben- 
jcd  by  the  researches  of  the  learned  author  of  the 
Hora  Pcbagice.    Larcher,  however,  and  the 
French  critics  of  the  present  school,  appear  still 
lo  adhere  to  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  or  ra- 
ther to  that  of  the  genealogists  whose  accounts 
be  principally  ibUows.    Were  we  to  look  to  yto- 
babthties  alone,  we  should  at  once  discredit  a 
theory  which  attributed  the  origin  of  so  nume- 
rous a  people,  as  the  Pelasgi  undoubtedly  were, 
to  Peloponnesus  generally;  but  still  more  so^ 
when  they  are  referred  to  a  small  mountainous 
dbtrict  in  the  centre  of  that  peninsula.    With- 
out pretending  to  deny  that  toe  Arcadians  were 
4|iDong  the  first  settlers  in  tlie  Peloponnesus,  it 
must  M  ursed,  that  it  seems  uttcriy  incredible 
they  should  nave  ever  had  the  means  of  extend- 
ing their  colonies  throughout  Greece,  and  even 
io Ital^,  in  the  manner  ascribed  to  them;  or,  if 
there  is  any  trath  in  these  aceoonts,  we  must 
presume  that  the  Arcadia  of  that  earW  age  was 
much  more  extensive  than  the  small  Peloponne- 
«ian  tract  to  which  the  Ghredan  historians  so 
often  allude.    If  we  concede  to  Arcadia,  proper- 
ly so  onlled,  the  honour  of  having  given  birtn  to 
Mie  Pelasgic  race,  we  must  allow  alpo  that  La- 
esoia  was  the  mother  country  of  the  Leieges, 
tiecording  to  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Pau- 
eanias ;  and  thence  it  must  follow,  that  the  whole 
of  Greece  derived  its  population  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  fkct  not  only  improbable  in  itself, 
nnt  also  in  contradictbn  to  history,  which,  with 
little  exception,  represents  the  strram  of  Gre- 
cian migration  as  flowing  from  north  to  south. 
It  wilLnot  surely  be  asserted  that  those  vast 
countries  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Hellas  were 
yet  unpeopled,  while  the  island  of  Pelops  was 
-^nding  forth  such  swarms  of  warriors  to  oocn- 
r  distant  and  unknown  regions,  or  that  the 
ordes  of  lUyria,    Peonia,   Macedonia,    and 
Thmce,  were  less  adventnroos  than  the  barba- 
Ttans  of  Arcadia.    If  these  suppositions  eannot 
lie  admitted,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
above-named  extensive  countries  not  only  fur- 
nished the  primitive  population  of  Greece,  but 
also  from  time  to  time  supplied  those  numerous 
bands  of  adventurers,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Pelaiffi,  first  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction 
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dans.    That  Asia  Minor  also  contributed  to  tti^ 
peopling  of  Greece  can  scarcely   be  doubted, 
when  we  notice  the  remarkable  &ct,  that  all  the 
earliest  Grecian  tribes  were  known  to  have  pos- 
sessed settlements  on  the  former  continent  be- 
fore the  si^e  of  Troy.    But  the  constant  inter- 
change which  seems  to  have  subsbted  from  the 
earliest  period  between  the  inhabitants  of  Thxac« 
and  Macedonia,  and  their  neighbours  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hel> 
lespont,  rather  prevents  our  arriving  at  any  de- 
terminate conclusion  on  this  part  of  the  inquiiy. 
Let  us  now  examine  what  confirmation  can  be 
derived  from  antiquity  in  support  of  a  theory 
which  has  been  hitherto  defended  on  the  aoore 
of  probability  alone.    In  the  first  place  then  wa 
may  ooUect  from  Herodotus^  that,  at  the  remot- 
est epoch  to  which  his  historical  researches  coold 
attain,  Epirus  and  the  western  regions  of  north- 
em  Greece  were  largely  peopled  by  the  Pelasgi, 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Pelasgia,  which 
it  continued  to  bear  till  it  was  superseded  by 
that  of  HelUa.    The  existence  of  thisjpeople  in 
the  mountains  and  {Jains  of  northern  Thessaly, 
in  very  distant  times,  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  names   of  Pelaegiotis  and  Pelasgic  Ar^ 
gos,  which  were  applied  to  the  particular  dis- 
tricts which  they  had  occupied.    Still  further 
north,  we  follow  them  with  Justin  into  Macedo- 
nia, and  their  possession  of  that  country  is  alao 
confirmed  by  JEschylus,  as  he  extends  relasgia 
to  the  banks  of  the  Strymon.    We  liAve  aLWO 
numerous  authorities  to  prove  the  establishment 
of  the  same  people,  at  a  period  of  uncertain,  but 
doubtless  very  early  date,  in  the  isles  of  Samo- 
thraoe,  Lemnosi  aiia  Imbros.  It  has  been  assert- 
ed, indeed,  by  some  writers,  that  these  islands 
were  the  seat  of  the  firrt  Pelasgi,  and  it  may  be 
observed  by  the  way,  that  this  maritime  situa* 
tion  might  lead  to  a  connexion  between  the  peo- 
ple whose  origin  we  are  now  discussing  and  the 
Phoenicians,  who  had  formed  similar  settle- 
ments,  and  in  times  equally  remote,  in  the  Cy- 
dades.    Of  all  the  Pelagic  tribet^  the  most  ce- 
lebrated, as  well  as  most  uiportant,  was  that  of 
the  Tyrrheni.    Assuming,  then,  that  the  Tyr- 
rheni  formed,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  nu- 
merous branches  of  the  Pelasgic  body,  we  are  in^ 
duoed  to  fix  their  principal  Grecian  settlements 
in  Elbrus,  because,  according  to  Herodotus  and 
other  writers,  that  province  was  thdr  eariiesi 
and  most  extensive  abode;  and  it  was  from 
thence  that  they  crossed  over,  ss  we  are  told,  to 
t  he  opposite  shores  of  Italy.    We  shall  thus  alstx 
be  able  to  account  for  a  curious  tradition  pre- 
served by  one  of  the  scholiasts  to  Homer,  who 
tells  us  m  a  note  to  a  n.  235. 
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that,  according  to  Alexander  of  Pleuron,  the 
Selli  were  descended  from  the  Tyrrheni,  and 
worshipped  Jupiter,  according  to  their  native 
custom,  in  the  manner  deacruwd  by  the  poet. 
These  Selli,  as  is  vrdl  known,  were  possessed  of 
the  temple  and  orads  of  Dodona,  and  were  ac- 
counted oneof  the  most  andeot  tribes  of  Greece 
accofding  to  Aristotle;  so  that,  if  the  Tyrrhe- 
ni were  Uidr  progenitors,  these  must  have  been 
tlfXA'^vv^'''    The  TpaiKoif  from  whose  name  the 
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iock,  as  AnstoUe  names  them  in  conjunction 
«ith  the  Selli,  and  places  them  in  the  same  part  of 
Oicete,  that  is,  ahout  Dodona  and  the  Acheloos. 
He  adds,  that  the  FfaTgol  were  afterwards  called 
HeOenes,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Parian  Chro- 
oicle  and  ApoUodorus,   who  quotes  the  Kord 
ftom  many  ancient  writers.     It  is  certainly  re- 
m^Tkal^  that  the  Latins  should  have  constantly 
onployed  an  obsolete  appellatbn  to  designate  a 
pec^i  with  whom  they  were  aAerwaids  so 
nach  better  acquainted  under  that  of  Hellenes : 
and  the  £ict  can  only  be  saUsfactorily  explained 
by  admitting  thai  a  frequent  intercourse  existed 
between  Epirus  and  Uahr  before  the  name  of 
QeOenes  had  been  geneially  substituted  for  that 
of  Grittci;  and  thu  surmise  is  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  weH-anthenticatfd  accounts  of  the 
pidaagic  nugralioiis  ^to  the  latter  country.    As 
Stiabo  expnsily  remarks  that  the  Epirotic  na- 
tioom  were  descended  from  the  Pelasgi^  we  can 
iBare  little  doobt  that  this  statement  applies  to 
die  Chaones,  Moiossi,  and  Thesprotij  who  at  a 
aohoeqaent  period  constitutod  the  main  popula- 
tion of  that  part  of  Greece.    The  latter  are  in- 
deed positiTely  dassed  with  the  Pelasgi  by  He- 
rodoCos,  when  he  states  that  Thesprotia  was 
once  called  Pelaagia.    If  we  now  pass  into  Thes- 
saly,  we  shall  fiiM  another  considerable  pert  of 
the  Pelasgic  race  settled  in  that  rich  province 
under  the  name  of  JSohans.    Herodotus  is  we 
believe  the  only  writer  who  positively  ascribes 
the  conquest  of  tbb  country  to  the  Thesprotian 
Felsi^,  at  which  period  he  says  it  bore  the 
name  of  iE^otis.  Strabo,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  such  a  tradition.     But  what- 
ever opbiion  we  adopt  as  to  this  particular  fact, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  Pe- 
laagic  origin  of  the  ancient  iEdians,  as  it  is 
c^rly  acknowledged  by  Strabo,  and  is  also  &r- 
ther  confirmed  by  the  a/ISnity  which  has  been 
ifaeed  between  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  and 
the  £obc  dialect.    If  we  concede  this  point,  it 
is  dear  that  we  must  regard  the  Hellenes  and 
the  Achat  as  sprin^ng  from  the  same  stocky  al- 
thoogb,  in  the  first  mstance,  they  were  certamly 
oonfuned  within  the  limits  if  Thessaly,  and  are 
always  alloded  to  by  Homer  in  that  restricted 
acose.    It  win,  pcrliaps,  be  objected  to  this  clas* 
nfication,  that  we  generally  find  the  Hellenic 
name  omoeed  to  that  of  the  Pelasgic,  but  it  does 
loot,  follow  that  they  are  thereby  distinguished 
as  being  of  a  diflerent  race ;  it  would  rather  seem 
that  toBj^  are  compared  together  in  a  political 
point  uf^  view,  from  each  in  its  turn  bavins  be- 
come wide^  diflused,  and  having  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  over  those  countries  in  which 
It  had  taken  root    According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Athenians  were  also  originally  Pelasgi;  thisfiict 
he  has  twice  asserted  m  di&rent  parts  of  his 
work ;  nor  has  he  ever,  we  believe,  been  contra- 
dKted  by  an^  ancient  author.  Laicher,  however, 
ia  his  ezanunation  of  the  Chronology  of  Hero- 
iatJOBf  has  entered  into  a  lon^  dissertation  to 
prove  that  that  writer  was  misinibrmed  on  this 
point.    The  real  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the 
buned  Fieochman,  in  his  endeavour  to  derive 
tB  the  PeJasgic  migrations  £rom  the  Pebponne- 
ius,  Ibond  tnis  assertion  of  Herodotus  incom- 
paiihle  with  his  system,  and  therefore  attempted 
ti^asC  it  aside.  Until  more  solid  reasons  therefore 
cui  be  adduced  against  the  testimony  of  so  ac- 
QiMfited  an  liiftof&uD.  we  must  aUow  his  autho- 


rity to  remain  unshaken,  and  admit  that  tlitf 
Athenians,  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  histo- 
ry, were  Pelasgi,  and  bore  tho  spedfif  appella' 
tion  of  Cranai  before  they  assumed  that  of  Ce- 
cropidflB.    It  is  well  known  that  they,  with  many 
other  tribes  under  similar  circumstances,  aller< . 
wards  became  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes^ 
We  shall  now  conclude  this  section  with  a  short 
account  of  the  dialects  of  Gheecc,  as  it  is  furnish' 
ed  by  Strabo.     *  Greece,'  sa^'s  that  accurate 
geographer,  'contains  many  nations,  but  the 
principal  ones  are  equal  in  number  to  the  di»- 
lects  spoken  by  the  Greeks,  which  consist  of 
four.    Of  these,  tht  Ionic  may  be  said  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Attis,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  once  called  lonians,  and  from 
these  were  descended  the  lonians,  who  founded 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  used  the  dialect 
which  we  call  Ionic    The  Doric  is  the  same 
with  the  JBoHc,  as  all  the  Greeks  without  the 
Isthmus,  if  we  except  the  Athenians  and  Me- 
g^areans,  and  those  Dorians  who  dwell  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Parnassus^  are  even  now  called  iEo- 
lians.    It  is  also  probable  that  the  Dorians,  be- 
ing fow  in  number,  and  inhabiting  a  most  rag- 
ged soil,  long  retained  their  prinutive  language; 
as  they  had  but  little  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours,  and  adopted  different  customs  from 
those  of  the  iEolians,  vrith  whom  they  formeri^ 
were  united  by  ties  of  consanguinity.     This 
was  also  the  case  with  the  Athenians,  who  ocp 
cupiod  a  poor  and  barren  country,  and  conse- 
quently were  less  exposed  to  invasion  *,  hence 
they  were  accounted  indigenous,  as  Thucydf- 
des  reports,  since  none  were  induced  to  covet 
their  territory,  and  to  seek  to  wrest  it  from  them. 
This  therefore  was  the  reason  why  so  smaD  a 
people  remained  always  unconnected  with  the 
other  nations  of  Greece,  and  used  a  dialect  pe- 
culiar to  itself.    The  iEoIians  were  not  confined 
to  the  countries  without  the  Isthmus,  but  occu- 
pied also  those  which  were  situated  within; 
these,  however,  became  subsequently  intermixed 
with  the  lonians  who  came  from  Attica,  and 
who  had  established  themselves  in  the  iEgialus ; 
and  likewise  with  the  Dorians,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  HeracUdflB,  founded  Mcgara, 
and  several  other  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  lonians  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Achsans,  who  were  iEolians,  so  that  only  two 
nations  remained  within  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
^oKans  and  the  Dorians.    Those  states  which 
bad  but  little  intercourse  with  the  latter,  pre- 
served the  ^olic  dialect ;  this  was  the  case  with 
the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleans,  as  the  former  were 
altogether  a  people  of  mountaineers,  and  never 
had  been  included  in  the  division  of  Peloponnesus 
made  by  the  HeraclidsB;  and  the  latter,  from 
beinji^  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  had  long  remained  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  their  country :  they  wero  moreover  of 
^olian  origin,  and  had  received  the  forces  sent 
by  Oxylus  to  assist  the  HeracUds  in  recovering 
possession  of  Peloponnesus.    The  other  nations 
of  that  penitisula  speak  a  mixed  dialect,  more  or 
less  approximating^to  the  JEolic ;  and,  though 
they  are  all  called  Dorians,  the  idiom  of  no  one 
city  is  now  the  same  as  that  of  any  other.'  **Crafn.] 
In  the  first  periods  of  their  history,  the  Greeks 
governed  by  monarchs ;  and  there  were  as 
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many  Kings  as  there  were  cities.    The  monar^ 
chical  power  gradually  decreased }  the  love  of 
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I'b'^rty  esUblUhcd  the  republican  ffovernment ; 
and  no  part  of  Greece,  ezcppt  Macedonia^  re- 
mained m  the  bands  of  an  abaolate  aovercign. 
The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  first  rendered 
the  Greeks  respectable  among  their  neighbours, 
and  in  the  succeeding  ago  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy  gave  opportunity  to  their  heroes  and 
demi-gods  to  display  their  valour  in  the  field  of 
battle.  The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
rendered  them  virtuous ;  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Olympic  ffames  in  particular,  where  the 
uoble  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  laurel 
crown,  contributed  to  their  aggrandizement,  and 
made  them  ambitious  of  fame  and  not  the  slaves 
of  riches.  The  austerity  of  their  laws,  and  the 
education  of  their  youth,  particularly  at  Lace- 
diemon.  rendered  them  brave  and  active,  insen- 
sible to  bodily  pain,  fearless  and  intrepid  in  the 
time  of  danger.  The  celebrated  battles  of  Ma- 
rathon, Thermopylc,  Salamis,  Platsa,  and  My- 
cale,  sufficiently  show  what  superiority  tne 
courage  of  a  iittle  army  can  obtain  over  millions 
of  undisciplined  barbarians.  After  many  signal 
victories  over  the  Persians,  they  became  emtcd 
with  their  success;  and  when  they  found  no 
one  able  to  dispute  their  power  abroad,  they 
turned  their  arms  one  agamst  the  other,  and 
leagued  with  fi>reign  states  to  destroy  the  most 
flourishing  of  their  cities.  The  Measenian  and 
Peloponncsian  wars  are  examples  of  the  dread- 
ful calamities  which  arise  from  civil  discord  and 
long  prosperity ;  and  the  success  with  which  the 
gold  and  the  sword  of  Philip  and  of  his  son 
corrupted  and  enslaved  Greece,  fatally  proved 
that  when  a  nation  becomes  indolent  anu  dissi- 
pated at  home,  it  ceases  to  be  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  neighbouring  states.  The  annals  of 
Greece,  however,  abound  with  singular  proo& 
of  heroism  and  resolution.  The  bold  retreat  of 
the  tea  thousand,  who  had  assisted  Cyrus 
against  bis  brother  Artaxerxea,  reminded  their 
countrymen  of  their  superiority  over  all  other 
nations ;  and  taught  Alexander  that  the  con- 

J[uest  of  the  oast  might  be  effected  with  a  band- 
ill  of  Grecian  soldiers.  While  the  Greeks  ren- 
dered themselves  so  illustrious  by  their  military 
exploits,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  assisted  by 
conquests,  and  received  fresh  lustre  fh)m  the  ap- 
plication and  industry  of  their  professors.  The 
labours  of  the  learned  were  received  with  admi- 
ration, and  the  merit  of  a  composition  was  de- 
termined by  the  applause  or  disapprobation  of 
a  multitude.  Tbeir  generals  were  orators ;  and 
eloquence  seemed  to  be  so  nearly  connected  with 
the  military  profession,  that  he  was  despised  by 
his  Boldif  rs  who  could  not  address  them  upon 
any  emergency  with  a  spirited  and  well-deliver- 
ed oration.  Tat  learning,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  Sooatof,  procured  him  a  name;  and  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  have,  perhaps,  gained  him 
a  more  lasting  fame  than  all  the  conquests  and 
trophies  of  his  royal  pupil.  Such  were  the  oc- 
cupatioaa  and  aocomplisnments  of  the  Greeks ; 
their  language  became  almost  universal,  and 
their  country  was  the  receptacle  of  the  youths 
of  the  nrighbouring  states,  where  they  imbibed 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral  virtue.  The 
Greeks  planted  seyeral  colonies,  and  totally  peo- 
pled the  western  coasts  of  Ana  Minor.  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  Italy,  there  were  also  many  set- 
tlements made;  and  the  country  received  from 
its  Greek  inhabitants  the  name  of  Magna  Gr<B- 
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eia.  For  some  time  Greece  submitted  to  thm 
yoke  of  Alexander  and  his  successors ;  and,  at 
last,  after  a  spirited  though  inefifectual  struggle 
in  the  Achsean  league,  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  Rome,  and  became  one  of  its  dependent  pro- 
vinces, governed  by  a  proconsul. 

Gbjecia  Magna,  [a  name  by  which  a  part  of 
Italy,  and  sometimes  the  island  of  Sicily,  wcro 
designated,  from  the  number  of  Greek  colonies 
established  in  them.     Magna  Grscia  in  the  pe- 
ninsula  extended  over  the  south  of  Italy,  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Campania  and  the  couutry  of 
the  Frentani,  including  Apulia,  Messapia  or  la- 
Pygi^i  Lucania,  and  tne  district  possessed   by 
the  Brutii.  The  Greeks  endeavoured  to  estabUiui 
a  claim  to  the  earliest  settlement  of  this  part 
of  Italy,  which  they  would  gladly  have  repre- 
sented as  the  first  in  all  Italy  which  receiveil  « 
population  and  a  name ;  but,  however  early  may 
have  been  the  Achaean  emigration,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  place  till  all  Italy,  trom  the 
Alps  to  the  straits  of  Messina,  had  been  pjopu- 
latcd  by  tribes  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  indi- 
genous as  the  Greeks  who  prided  themselves  la 
their  own  country  in  that  vain  epithet.     The 
CEnotri  will  then  be  the  last  production  of  the 
great  aboriginal  Italian  stock,  which,  instead  of 
spreading  gradually  from  the  south,  arrived  at  it 
by  slow  degrees,  by  propagation  and  extension 
from  the  north.     But  th:)ugh  the  last  of  all  the 
native  tribes  of  Italy,  the  CEnotri  could  yet  boast 
that  one  of  their  princes  communicated  to  the 
whole  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Tuscan 
and  Ionian  seas,  the  appellation  which  to  this 
day  it  retains,  if  we  be  willing  to  recognize  any 
truth  in  the  traditions  of  so  remote  and  unau- 
thentic an  cm.    The  vicissitudes  and  conflicts 
of  the  (Enoiri,  the  lapyges,  the  Measapii,  and 
all  the  many  inliabitants  of  this  extensive  and 
fertile  country  belonging  to  the  same  obscure 
epoch,  afibrd  little  instruction  for  the  investioa. 
tion  of  antiquity ;  and  their  wars  with  the  Si- 
culi  may  likewise  be  dismissed  with  equal  bre- 
vity.   All  the  real  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Grscia  Magna  is  derived  from  its  colo- 
nization by  the  Achsans,  Spartans,  Phocaeans 
of  Ionia,  &c.  at  a  period  much  posterior  to  the 
pretended  migration  of  the  Arcadians.    With- 
out denying  that  settlements  may  have  been 
effected  from  Greece  at  an  earlier  date  upon  this 
coast,  we  may  refer  the  general  introduction  of 
Grecian  manners,  opinions,  and  language,  to  the 
era  of  730  years,  or  thereabout,  befoie  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  very  little  more  than  twenty  years 
after  that  to  which  the  founding  of  Rome  is 
conventionally  assi^ied.      Sybans,  Metopon- 
tum,  Caulon,  and  Crotona,  owed  their  origin  to 
the  Acheans,  who,  driving  the  CEnotn  and 
C  hones  from  the  eastern  coMt,  established  there 
the  language,  the  improvement,  and  the  arts  of 
Greece.    The  Parthenis  of  Sparta  soon  after 
laid  the  foundatbn  of  the  Tarentine  rule ;  and 
the  Phocsans,  disappointed  in  their  attempts 
upon  the  island  of  Cforsica,  bending  theb  course 
towank  the  south,  erected  the  city  of  Velia. 
Of  all  these  cities  Sybaris  first  rose  to  power 
and  eminence ;  and  many  wars  were  the  resuh  of 
the  attempts  of  other  important  places  to  extend 
their  temtories  within  the  limits  of  her  autho- 
rity, or  within  that  of  other  principal  towns. 
Second  in  importance  only  to  the  colonization 
of  this  coast  by  the  Greeks,  was  the  arrival  of 
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^rtbigoirM,  and  die  introdiiction  of  bis  Mibtiiiie 
^loaophr*    Not  only  Ciotooa,  which  he  chote 
ms  hie  renoeiiee^  but  ail  the  other  dttei  of  Mag- 
na Ghvcia,  and  even  the  baidiaroas  inhaUtants 
of  tbe  tiirioaiidiii^  eoantiy,  ^ere  softened  and 
inetnieted  by  his  Tirtoes  and  his  doctrines;  and 
kis  disciples  venr  soon,  attained  an  influence 
that  the  poTtticaf  bodj  oonld  not  counterpoise, 
and  that  nothing  bat  a  revolatioii,  bibodj,  gene- 
ral,^ and  eztenninating,  ooold  eradicate.    The 
arrival  of  this  first  of  tiie  ancient  philosophers 
may  be  leferxed  to  the  year  B.C.  540.    It  may 
ocrasinn  some  wonder  that  the  Italian  colonies 
should  hai^  been  selected  b^  Pythagoras  as  a 
pboe  fiar  the  dissemination  of  his  lofty  truths  in 
preleience  to  theb  narent  country,  whose  lan- 
Soage  be  spoke,  ana  of  which  he  might  almost 
be  conndcfod  a  native ;  but  the  same  cause  that 
bad  tanded  to  the  prodigiously  early  and  rapid 
increase  of  the  Achcan  cities  in  Italy,  had,  no 
dmiU,  a  straogly  operative  eflfect  in  determining 
ibm  eboiee  of  this  eariy  apostle  of  truth.    The 
ArJuMn  cities  crf^agna  Gracia,  more  especially 
■dofftinf  the  fiberal  prmciples  of  the  Repubhc 
to  wbacS  they  owed  tnetr  origin,  accorded  freely 
to  eCrangers  the  rights  and  privikwes  of  native 
cidBens;  and  Pythagoras  could  there,  without 
tbe  odium  and  reproach  of  fbreiffn  birth,  impart 
the  vrisdom  wfaicD  with  years  of  labour  he  nad 
gained.    For  thirty  years  the  disciplos  of  this 
iflostrions  bene&ctor  continued  to  moderate  the 
oooncils  of  Crotona,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the 
naighlxNiring  cities ;  but  on  the  destruction  of 
Syteris,  the  enemies  of  the  sect,  avaiUng  them- 
saves  of  the  dJasatiafiMlion  which  it  had  given 
by  its  moderation  in  n^^ard  to  the  distribution 
ofthe  spoil,  resolved  andconspired  its  ruin.   At 
Ciolooa  commenced  the  proscription  and  the 
leasiiiiw  which  terminated  with  the  murder  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  a  decree  of 
perpetual  banisfament  against  the  rest    The 
UBBSffiate  and  lasting  consequence  of  this  bar- 
barity were  a  series  3t  fiKstions,  civil  wars,  and 
iwlaal  jealoosies,  which  diminished  the  power 
oftfeltehot  cities;  and  while  it  obstnictea  their 
pyogieas  towards  a  condition  of  concentrated 
vigour,  left  upon  the  south  no  obstacle  to  the 
Rowan  ambition,  which  otherwise  miffht  not 
bave  extended  over  those  regions^  and  whose 
^onmaoa,  if  checked  at  first  in  Italy.might  ne- 
^ver  have  extended  itself  over  the  earth.    In  the 
Peniaa  war,  while  yet  the  cities  of  Italy  ac- 
itnowiedged  the  parental  rights  of  the  Grtecian 
•tales,  one  single  vessel,  eompped  at  the  expense 
of  an  indivkhial,  appeued  to  sustain  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  in  the  name  of  her  children, 
agamst  the  usurpations  of  Persia,  and  the  firse 
institotioos  and  principles  of  Europe  and  the 
western  world,  against  the  oppressive  and  de- 
baaing  system  m  Asia  and  the  east    In  the 
Fdoponnesian  war  Bdagna  €h«cia  took  but  an 
inactive  part,  and  tbe  dinninution  of  her  power 
was  still  more  strikingly  and  sensibly  perceived 
when  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  vras,  after  an  in- 
•flEectaal  resistance,  permitted  to  raze  the  vralls 
of  Caidon  and  to  piUage  Rbegiam ;  and  whan 
sA  tbe  cities  of  Bdagna  Gkecia  together  were 
mabfe  to  contend  with  the  pretensions  of  a  pet- 
ty tyrant  fifom  SieOy.    Thus  worn  out  by  theur 
•■Mmiyf^  tbe  people  of  Magnia  Gh«cia  were  jet 
to  meet  another  lund  more  resolutely  persevermg 
enemy;  and  theooimtiy,  which  had  loog  before 
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been  wrested  from  the  aborictnal  Italiatis,  was 
to  fiill  again  into  their  hands  oefbre  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  territory  by  the  now  rcsbtless  forces 
of  the  Roman  republic.  In  the  last  weakness 
of  the  Greek  colonies^  the  Brutii  and  Lucani, 
derived  from  the  Samnite  race,  appeared  in  nu- 
merous hordes  and  with  irresistible  fuij  on  the 
borden  of  the  Grecian  states ;  Thnrii,  Meta- 
pontum,  and  Henclea,  fell  in  succession  be- 
neath the  attadLs  of  these  determined  invaders, 
and  very  little  remained  to  justiiy  the  ostenta* 
tioua  name  of  Grecia  Magna.  A  vm  short 
time  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  vear 
U.  C.  480,  B.  C.  370,  the  Romans  efieded  the 
redaction  of  the  whole  coun^,  and  formed 
hotn  it  the  provinces  of  Lucania  and  the  Brut- 
tian  territory.  The  most  striking  geographiod 
features  of  Magna  Grada  were  its  deep  and 
spacious  bays.  The  principal  of  these  were  the 
Tarentine  gulf,  between  the  Bruttian  and  la- 
pygian  penmsulas^  the  Scylacias  Sinus  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  the  Sinus  Urias  in  Dau- 
nia  on  the  Hadriaticam  mere,  and  the  Laiua 
Sinna^  belonging  to  Lucania,  on  the  Tyrrhene 
tea.  Tbe  lan^iage  of  this  country  was  the 
Doric  Greek,  with  a  few  idiomatic  forms  pecu- 
liar to  tlM  Italian  provinces.  Mioaii^  Italia,-^' 
NiekJmhT.} 

Grampits  Moks,  [a  long  range  of  hills  in 
Scotland,  rising  in  Aberdeenshire  between  the 
Dee  and  the  Don^  running  almost  parallel  with 
the  duun  of  northern  lakes,  and  dividing  Scot^ 
land  into  two  neariy  equal  parts.  It  terminates 
upon  the  west  in  jAjrgyleshire.  It  washere  that 
Galgacos,  the  Caledonian  hero^  made  hb  last 
stand  (described  The.  VU,  il^pric.^asainst  the 
arms  of  the  Romans,  and  that  10,000  of  the  na- 
tives being  left  upon  the  field,  the  imperial  con- 
quest of  Britain  was  effectually  comflete.] 

GsAKf  cos,  [a  river  of  Mysia,  now  the  tor- 
rent OunoUC\  It  is  femooa  for  the  batUe 
fought  there  between  the  armies  of  Alexander 
uid  Darius,  sad  of  May,  B.  0.  334,  whon 
€00,000  Penians  were  defeated  by  30,000  Ma- 
cedbnians.  Diod,  17. — PltU.  in  Alex, — Juatin, 
'—Curt,  4,  c  1. 

Graviscje,  now  Eremo  de  St.  AugwUnOy  a 
maritime  town  of  Etruria.  The  air  was  un- 
wholesome an  account  of  the  marshes  and  stag- 
nant waters  in  its  neighbourhood.  Virg.  Mn. 
10,  V.  164.— Z/i9.  40,  c.  99,  L  41,  c  16. 

Grodii,  a  people  tributary  to  the  Norvii,  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited  the  country  near  TVmr- 

nny  or  Bruges  in  Flanders,  C««.  G,  5,  c.  38. 
GRTNfiuM,  and  Gryniom,  a  town  near  Cla- 
zoroemD,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple  with  an 
oracle,  on  account  of  which  he  is  called  Gry 
fueus.     Sirab.l%—Virg.Ecl.6,v.r2.    Jin. 

4  V  34&. 
*  Griais,  and  GtIros.  ["  The  last  of  the  Cy- 
clades  enumerated  by  Artemidorus,  is  probably 
the  islet  which  Homer  calls  Gyras  or  Gvrea. 
So  wretched  and  poor  was  this  barren  rock,  in- 
haUted  only  by  a  few  fishermen,  that  th€y  de- 
puted one  of  their  number  to  Augustus,  who 
was  at  Corinth,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  to 
petition  tbattheir  taxes,  which  amounted  to  150 
dradrnm,  might  be  diminished,  as  they  wete 
unable  to  raise  more  than  100.  It  became  im|>- 
seqoenUy  notorious  as  the  spot  to  which  crum- 
n3s  or  suspecrted  persons  were  banished  by  or- 
der of  the  Roman  empejw^ 
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Aude  aliquid  hretibu*  GyarU,  tt  earetre  dig- 
num,'--Ju9en.  Sat,  1,  73. 

Pliny  ertimatee  its  cmnimfeTeiioe  at  12  miles. 
The  modem  name  is  Qhioura,**  Cramer. — 
Horn,  Od.  4»  MOand  Wl.—Strab.  lO^^TacU, 
3,  68,  69;  4,  30.— P/tn.  4,  13.1 

Gtmnasium,  a  place  among  the Graeksi  where 
all  the  public  exercises  were  performed,  and 
where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers  exhibited, 
but  also  philosophers^  poetsi  and  rhetoricians  re- 
peated their  oompoeitiona.  The  room  was  high 
and  spacious,  ana  could  contain  many  thousands 
of  spectators.  The  laborious  exercises  of  the 
Gymnasium  were  running,  leapni^  throwing 
the  quoit,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  which  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  vtm^Xwy  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans quinquertia.  In  wrestling  and  boxing  I 
the  athletes  were  often  naked ;  wbanoe  the  word 
Gymnasium,  y«/<M$,  nudu9.  They  anointed 
tbiemselves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  to 
render  their  bodies  slippery  and  more  difficult  to 
be  grasped.    PUn.  2,  Ep.  17.— C.  Nep,  20,  c.  6. 

&YMNt:si£  [a  namo  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  Balearos  Insula.  <  Vid,  Baleares.] 

[Gymni  A&  a  town  of  Armenia,  now  Ginnis, 
situated  on  ttiat  branch  of  the  Euphrates  which 
was  called  Frat  It  is  mentioned  in  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand.    D^AnvUU,] 

Gtkdes,  [a  river  which  empties  into  the  Ti- 
gris below  Ctesiphoa.  '*  It  descends,  according 
to  Herodotus,  ttom  the  mountains  of  Mantiene 
or  Matkme,  in  Uw  northern  part  of  Media. 
Cyrus  finding  it  on  his  passage,  divided  it  into 
960  channels.  This  name  of  Gyndes,  or,  as 
Tacitus  expresses  it,  Gindes,  in  describing  a 
river  of  Aria,  is  the  same  as  Zeindeh,  in  the 
Persian  language  denoting  a  river  which  revives 
after  having  disappeared.  The  Gyndes,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks,  reduced  to  nothing  by 
the  number  of  drains  which  it  suffered  ftom  Cy- 
rus, has  at  length  re-assumed  its  course  to  the 
Tigris;  and  its  entrance  into  the  river  is  called 
I!\mm-el-Salehf  or  the  *  Mouth  of  Peace,*  in 
the  Arabic  language.  The  name  given  it  by 
the  Turks  in  tbe  |Mace  whence  it  issues,  is  jKo- 
ra-sou,  or  the  Black  Rivisr."    D'AntUU,] 

TGyrtone,  or  Gyrton,  a  town  of  Theasaly, 
**situated  not  fiir  from  the  junction  of  the  Pe- 
nens  and  Titaresius.  Many  comtnentators  have 
imagined  that  this  city  was  formeriy  named 
Phlegja,  and  that  Homer  alluded  to  it  when 
speaking  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephyri  and  Phle- 
gm. It  is  termed  an  ojpulent  dty  hv  ApoUo- 
nius.  The  GWrtonians  nvoured  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  the  Maco- 
donian  wars  frequent  mention  is  made  of  their 
town."  Cram.— Horn,  IL  N.  201,— ApoU,  Ar- 
gon. 1, 57.— 7^ii«.  2, 22.— jWu.  36, 10  j  42;  54. 
—Polyb.  18;  5,  2.— PWn.  4,  8.1 

Gythium,  [a  town  of  Laoonia,  "  tht  port  of 
Sparta,  was  40  stadia  flom  Las  and  240  from 
the^capital.  The  Gytheats  pretended  that 
their  town  had  been  built  by  Henmles  and 
Apollo,  whose  Matnes  vfere  placed  in  the  forum. 
The  principal  buiklings  noticed  here  by  Pausa- 
nias  are  the  temples  of  Ammon,  ifieculapius 
and  Ceres,  He  mentions  also  tho  sUtues  of 
Keptune  named  Gh^chus,  ApoUo  Carneios. 
and  Bacchus,  the  gaftes  of  Castor,  and,  in  the 
citadel,  the  templo  and  statoe  of  Minerva.    Po- 

lybius  sUtcf  that  the  port,  disttBt  thoty  stadia 
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from  the  town,  was  both  commodious  and 
Strabo  remarKs  that  it  was  an  artificial  haveo. 
Gythium  stood  a  little  to  the  north  of  tlie  pre- 
sent  town  of  MataiKonisi,  The  site  is  now 
called  PaUeopoli,  but  no  habitation  is  left  upoa 
if    Cramer.] 

H. 
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HiDRiA,  [or  H ATRIA,  I.  in  Venetia. 
andent  city,  which  must  have  been  once  power  • 
fill  and  great,  since  it  was  enabled  to  transmit 
its  name  to  the  sea  on  which  it  stood,  is  knowi>> 
to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Tuatans  at  the 
time  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  and  when  their 
dominion  in  Italy  had  been  extended  from  aem 
to  sea.  Some  traditions,  coimled  with  what  we 
know  touching  the  origin  of^the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Spina  and  Ravenna,  lead  to  the  coor 
closion  that  these  throe  towns  were  at  a  remote 
period  founded  by  the  people  who  are  scHnetimee 
called  Theasalians,  and  at  other  times  PeIae-> 
gi,  but  whose  real  name  was  that  ef  Tyrrhe- 
nians. When  the  Tuscan  nation  had  extended 
its  conquests  into  the  north  of  Italy,  it  is  i 
probable  that  Hadria  and  Spina  fell  into 
bands ;  Ravenna,  as  we  leain  from  Strabo,  wae 
occupied  by  the  UrabrL  The  oldest  writer  whe 
has  recorded  Hadria,  is  Hecatsos,  quoted  hf 
Steph.  Byx.  According  to  this  andent  histo- 
rian, it  was  situated  near  a  river  and  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Tlie  river  is  the  Tortoro,  but  the 
bay  into  which  it  discharges  itself  has  been  kmg 
since  filled  up.  Hadria  stfll  existed  when  Strabo 
wrote,  but  as  an  insignificant  place.  Few  re- 
mains of  any  moment  have  hitnsrto  been  disco- 
vert on  the  site  of  Hadria,  and  of  these  a  very 
«mall  number  can  be  referred  to  the  Tuscans 
prior  to  the  Roman  dominion.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  dis- 
pute among  numismatic  writers,  whether  the 
coins  with  the  retrograde  legend  TAH  oughl 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Venetian  Hadria,  or  to  the 
Hadria  in  Picenum,  supposed  to  be  its  oolooy. 
From  these  and  other  coins  it  appears  that  toe 
real  name  of  this  dty  was  Haitri,  which  the 

Greeks  changed  to '  Aipta**     Cram.. ^IL  **  A 

dty  of  Picenum,  of  coiuiderable  note,  and  which 
appears  to  have  formed  with  its  territory,  known 
andently  by  the  dame  of  Hadrianus  Ager,  a 
little  independent  state,  before  it  became  a  Re- 
man colony  and  was  indoded  in  the  pteviaeo 
of  Picenum.  It  is  of  impostance  to  state  beps 
that  the  Tuscans,  having  extended  themselves 
first  north  of  the  Apennines,  and  afterwards 
about  the  Po  and  its  mouths,  obtained  possas- 
sion  of  the  settlements  originally  formed  l>y  the 
T3rrrhenian  Pelasgi,  among  winch  Hadria  iato 
be  numbered.  From  thb  ^urt  of  Itai^  welnx>w 
that  they  were  driven  in  process  of  time  bj  the 
Gauls ;  but  as  they  were  still  masters  of  the 
sea,  it  is  probable  that  they  retired  to  other 
settlements  which  they  mi^ht  have  ftrmed  to 
the  south.  This  dty  was  situated  at  boom  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Yomanes 
and  Matrinos;  but  nearer  to  the  latter,  at  tlie 
mouth  of  which  was  its  emporium,  which  now 
takes  the  name  of  the  modern  dty  as  the  i^srio 
^Atiri.  It  seems  generally  allowed,  that  the 
emporor  Hadrian  was  descended  from  a  haaky 
origmally  of  this  dty.**     Crem.1 

EUdw ANOFdLn^  1.  [a  town  of  Thiap^  sttMitedl 
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A^lbft  f^ace  where  tbe  Hebnia  fint  cbanges  ite 
«mne  firom  cMt  to   sooth.    It  originallj  bora 
^thfi  name  of  OrB8tia&  vrhich  the  Byzantine 
voSbocs  {reqQentlj  em|iU>y  in  npeaking  of  thifl 
altj.    The  three  rivers,  by  whica  it  is  pretended 
that  Orestes,  polluted  by  the  murder  of  his  mo- 
ther, purified  hmwel^  had  theur  confluence  here : 
6x  at  Adrianople  the  Hebroa   received  the 
AidkciB  on  one  tide  and  the  Tonzos  on  the 
ether,  now  the  Arda  and  7\mza,    This  city 
flenred  aa  a  residence  lor  (he  Ottoman  tuttans 
Iwlbie  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  is  now 
the  second  in  the  empire.    **  The  numerous  mi- 
Baiets  of  Adrianople,  or  Bdrineh,  rise  above 
crvres  of  eypceas  and  gardAis  of  roses;  the 
HebruL  increased  by  many  tributary  streams, 
<lwgena»  trera  the  central  ridge,  tarns  south- 
wards, and  flows  past  the  town,  of  which  the 
pnpolattoo  IS  net  leasthan  100,000  souls.**  MaU&- 

JBrwL ^U.  A  city  of  Epirus,   "apparently 

built  ID  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  is  said  by  Proco- 
ptos  to  have  b^ne  subsequently  the  appellation 
of  Jostinianopolis,  bat  we  find  it  noticed  under 
the  former  name  by  Hierocles,  and  in  the  Table 
Itinerary,  which  plaocs  it  fifty-five  miles  from 
Amantia  to  the  south-east,  and  twenty-four  fVom 
ft  place  be^ood  named  liio,  on  the  road  (o  Nico- 
potts.  It  IS  clear  from  the  description  here  given 
of  its  situation,  that  we  must  look  for  Hadrian 
Dopolis  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Argyro  Castro 
or  Antisonea ;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
what  Mr.  Hughes  observed  in  hu  Travels 
thruugh  Epirus.  *  On  the  western  side  of  the 
^ley,  (of  Argyro  C«*fro,)  neariy  opposite  LI- 
ftodkoro,  and  at  no  great  distance  firom  the  river 
Drimo^  the  rains  of  a  small  Roman  theatre,  with 
ft  few  vestigee  of  other  ancient  foundations,  were 
peinled  out  upon  a  spot  designated  l^  the  name 
of  Drinopolis,  an  evident  corruption  of  Hadria- 
oopofi*.* "     Cram.1 

Hadsiaticum,  [or  Hadrtacum  Mare,  the 
aiea  which  bounds  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy, 
«€hennse  called  BAare  Superum,  in  reference  to 
lis  positioa  as  regards  the  Italian  peninsula.  It 
dntved  Its  name  from  the  Venetian  Hadria. 
<  nd,  Hadria,)  "  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  *  khoUt.,  or  'Idnof  koXm;  ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  underRtood  by  the  name  Toni- 
c«uB  Mare  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between 
the  soofth  of  Italy,  taken  from  the  lapygian  pro- 
inoatoty  snd  Peloponnestts.'*  {Cri\m.)  *'  Its 
bed  appeals  to  be  composed  of  mariile  and  lime 
mixed  with  shells."    MaUe-Brun,] 

HADgUM&TVM,  [a  city  of  the  Roman  pro- 
▼ioee  in  Africa,  situated  on  the  coast  nortn  of 
L«ptia.  Aoooiding  to  D^AnvUle,  its  present 
oondftioD  is  unknown ;  bat  a  neighbouring  place, 
mentioned  in  a  subsequent  age  under  the  name 
of  Cabar  Susis^  is  existent  in  Susa,  Shaw 
asiys  that  it  still  remains  under  the  name  of  Ha- 
mamett  and  is  a  alaee  of  importance.  SaUutt. 
Jfut.  p.  179,  td.  Bummif.\ 
H£m5kia.  Vld,  Mm<mia. 
HfMoa,  [a  branch  of  the  great  European 
chain  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Alps  form 
the  principal  range.  It  stretches  its  great  belt 
'  round  the  north  of  Thrace  and  Mac^onia,  in 
a  dirpction  neariy  parallel  vrith  the  course  of  the 
jEgvan ;  on  the  east  terminating  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Hsrol  extrema,  now  Kmirvth-hmun  \ 
and  on  the  west  JMniriff  mount  Scardus,  the 
connecting  Enk  between  Uie  Htemus  and  th<i 


niyrian  nnge  of  mons  Albitti.  **  The  modem 
name  is  Emineh  Dagh,  or  BaUean,  The  an- 
cients regarded  this  range  of  mountains  as  one 
of  the  highest  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 
Polybtus,  however,  thought  it  inferior  m  eleva- 
tion to  the  Alps,  in  which  he  was  doubtless  cor- 
rect It  was  reported,  that  firom  its  summit 
could  be  seen  at  once  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Alps^  and  it  Was  in  hopes 
of  beholding  this  extensive  prospect,  that  Philip^ 
the  last  Macedonian  kin^  of  that  name,  under- 
took the  expediti<m  which  is  described  in  Livy. 
Having  set  out  from  StoH,  and  traversed  the 
country  of  the  Medi,  and  the  desert  tract  which 
lies  beyond,  he  arrived  on  the  seventh  day  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  He  was  three  days  in 
reaching  the  summit,  after  a  difiScult  and  toil- 
some march.  The  weather,  however,  appears 
to  luive  been  very  unfiivouiable  for  the  riew, 
and,  after  sacrificing  on  the  mountain,  Philip 
and  his  retinue  descended  into  the  plain." 
Cram.] 

[Hal£,  the  last  town  of  Boeotia,  rituatcd  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Pktanius,  which  apjiears 
to  have  separated  Bceotia  from  the  Opuntians. 
"  Plutarch  informs  us  it  was  destroyed  by  Sylla 
in  the  war  with  Mithridates.  Its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  laive  rillage  of  Alachi^  about  four 
mOes  to  the  south-east  of  TalantV*     Cram.^ 

Hales,  or  HALfisus,  [a  river  of  Lydia,  which 
empties  into  the  .£gaan  sea  near  Colophon.  It 
was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters. 
P/in.— Pot«.] 

Haliacmon.  [a  river  of  Macedonia,  which 
empties  into  tne  Thermaicus  8inus  10  or  13 
miles  firom  Methond.  It  is  **  a  large  and  rapid 
stream,  descending  from  the  chain  m  mountains 
to  which  Ptolemy  ffives  the  name  of  CanaloviL 
Scylax  places  it  after  M«thone.  The  modem 
name  of  this  river  is  Jnidje-Caragouy  or  Jeni- 
cwa^  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  who  must  have 
crossed  it  in  its  coarse  through  EHmea.  Dr. 
Clarke  calls  it  Inje-Mauro.  Caesar^  in  describing 
some  military  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
river,  between  a  part  of  his  army  under  Domi- 
tius  and  some  troops  of  Pompey  commanded  by 
Scipio,  sUtes  that  it  formed  the  Kne  of  demar- 
cation between*  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.'* 
Cram.'] 

Haliartus,  [a town  of  Bceotia,  "situated,  as 
Strabo  reports,  on  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  lake, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Permessus,  which 
flows  from  Helicon.  The  epithet  of  iroi^cvra  b 
attached  to  this  city  by  Homer,  firom  the  nume- 
rous meadovra  and  marshes  in  its  ricmity  on  the 
side  of  Orchomcnus.  Pausanias  affirms  that 
Haliartus  was  the  only  Boeotian  city  which  did 
not  &vour  the  Persians;  for  which  reason  Its 
territory  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by 
their  army.  In  the  war  carried  on  against  the 
Thebans  t^the  Lacedemonians,  Lysander,  who 
ccnnmanded  a  body  of  the  latter,  was  slain  in 
an  engagement  whicli  took  place  under  the  Walls 
of  Haliartus,  and  was  interred  there,  as  we 
learn  from  Pausanias.  Haliartus,  having  fa- 
voured the  cause  o(  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon, 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  prator  Lucretius,  and,  though  ob- 
stinately defended,  was  taken  by  asBault,  sack- 
ed, and  enfirely  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  bci^ 
sow,  and  thrfr  territory  given  upj^,  thoAU«^ 
niftnc.    « The  remains  oi  tl«iiai«*»  wcvwiMMig 
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to  DodweD,  '«re  utuated  about  fifteen  mUet 
from  Libadea,  and  at  neariy  an  equal  distance 
from  Thebea .  The  place  ia  now  called  MUcro- 
koura.  The  acropoUa  occupies  a  low  and  ob- 
long hill,  one  aide  of  wbkn  ziaes  from  a  fine 
paatural  |ilain,  the  other  from  the  marshes,  where 
the  canes  grew  with  which  the  ancients  made 
darts  and  musical  pipes.  Most  of  the  walls 
which  remain  are  j^robabl^  posterior  to  the  time 
of  Homer,  but  prior  to  its  capture  by  the  Ro- 
mans. There  are  also  a  few  remains  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  styles  of  masonnr.  At  the  foot 
of  the  acropolis  are  some  sepulcnral  krypts  cut 
in  the  rock,  similar  to  those  at  Delphi'  Sir  W. 
Gell  sayi^  '  The  ruins  of  Haliartus  lie  just  be- 
low the  viliaffe  of  Mazi,  on  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Lebadia.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence between  the  foot  of  mount  Libethriua.  a 
branch  of  Helicon,  and  the  lake,  and  in  fact  ae- 
fended  a  narrow  paas.' "     Cram.] 

Halicarnassus,  [a  town  of  Doris  in  Caria, 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  lay  between  the  lasius  and  deramicus 
Sinus.  '*  It  was  of  Greek  foundation,  and  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Caria ;  and 
-was  ornamented  with  a  superb  tomb,  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  king  Mauaolus,  her  husband.  The 
birth  of  Herodotus,  the  most  andent  of  the 
Greek  hbtorians,  and  also  of  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamataus,  and  the  defence  made  by  thU  city 
when  besiegied  by  AJexander,  are  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  its  £une.  On  the  spot  that 
it  occupied  is  a  castle,  named  Bodroun^  which 
appears  to  have  been  erected  by  the  knights  of 
Malta,  whose  possessions  extended  on  the  coasts 
of  the  continent  as  well  as  to  the  adjacent  isles." 
lyAnviUe.] 

Hii^MTDESsus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  [on  the 
Euzine  sea  south  of  Thynias.]    Mela^  2,  c.  2. 

HalOne,  an  island  of  Propontis,  opposite  Cy- 
licos,  now  AlonL 

Halonnesus,  an  island  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sinua  Tbermaicns. 

HALY8,[now  the  ISRztUErmak^  or  RedRiver, 
In  regard  to  length,  this  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  lesser  Asia,  while 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  connected 
in  history  render  it  among  the  most  celebrated. 
It  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Lydian 
territory  when,  under  CroesuiL  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  was  erected  into  one  of  the  powerful  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  Halys  arose  at  iu  most 
disUnt  source  towards  the  borders  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  flowed  through  the  whole  length  of 
Cappadocia  firom  east  to  west.  On  the  bonJers 
of  Phrygia  it  received  the  waters  of  its  southern 
branch,  which  came  from  the  Taurus  mountains 
on  the  confines  of  Cilida,  between  Lycaonia 
and  Cataonia.  Here  was  formed  the  great  bend 
from  which  it  inclines  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course  to  the  north-east,  and  passing  throuirh 
Galatia  between  the  Tr^ ...«»-.    "» . 


Amisenus  ^us  north  of  the  town  of  Amisus 
The  passage  of  this  river  was  fiital  to  Cnesui 
and  the  empire  ofthe  Lydians,  as  predicted  in 
ambiguouB  termt  by  the  orade.]         ''-*'*^  *" 

^^GroinujHiMaes  over  the  Halya,hc9haUd4»trav 
a  great  empire,  ' 
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That  empire  was  his  own.  CicdeDit.%cb6^ 
— C«r<.4,  c.  11.— Strafe.  12.— Liican.  3,  v.  27^ 
— Herodot,  1,  c  28. 

Haltzia,  a  town  of  Epims,  near  the  Acb*- 
lous,  where  the  Athenians  obtained  a  naval  vio- 
tory  over  the  Laccdsmoniana. 

Ham£,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Cuiim». 
lAv.  23,  c.  25. 

Hammon.  [The  templeof  the  Libyan  Jove  was 
called,  together  with  the  surrounding  tract  of  ha- 
bitable country,  ELammonia,  and  the  temple  waa 
known  to  antiquity  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Hammon.  This  sacred  edifice,  hardly  less  vene- 
rable now  than  revered  in  the  a^  in  which  ita 
deity  received  a  ui^versal  worship,  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  smaller  Oases  of  the  Libyan  desert. 
This  Oasis,  called  the  Oasis  of  Sivah,  the  most 
northern  ofthe  four,  b  situate  in  lat  29^*  12'  N. 
and  in  long  26°  &  E.  and  still  bears  the  ruins  of 
the  oracle  and  shrine  to  which  it  owes  its  fame. 
This  locaUon  wiU  bring  it  within  the  district 
called  Marmarica,  between  the  Nobats  and  Ga- 
ramantes  on  the  south,  the  Egyptians  on  the 
east,  and  having  on  the  west  the  extensive  ra- 

g'on  of  Libya  interior.  The  antiquity  of  this 
mous  oracle  remounts  to  an  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity ;  and  we  rather  conclude  nrom  the  fiiblea 
relating  and  referred  to  it,  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  its  earliest  chroniclers,  its  origin  was  wrapt 
in  fable  and  in  fiction,  than  attempt  to  deduce 
from  them  a  history  of  its  foundation  and  pro- 
gress in  notoriety  and  importance.  Not  only 
the  surrounding  countries  of  Africa,  but  the  Ita- 
lians and  Greeks  paid  also  to  this  oracle  a  defe- 
rence and  a  roipect  unsurpassed  by  the  venera- 
tion with  which  they  consulted  the  oracular 
deities  of  Delphi  and  Dodona;  and  though, 
when  the  Romans,  masters  of  the  world,  heguk 
to  neglect  all  foreign  auguries  and  propheoea 
for  those  of  their  Sybils  and  Etruscan  divinen^ 
the  respect  of  this  orade  diminished  sensifaly  i 
yet  even  in  the  5th  century  of  our  era  it  was  not 
unusual  to  anticipate  the  &tes  by  conaultatioa 
of  the  Libyan  Jupiter.  In  connexion  with  the 
temple  of  Hammon,  the  ancients  also  mentioned 
a  fountain,  beside  which  was  a  smaller  temple 
or  sanctuary.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
waters  of  this  fountain,  or  marsh  as  it  is  now 
represented,  form  likewise  in  their  writings  a 
matter  of  long  disquisition,  and  the  particular 
account  of  Herodotus  baa  been  confirmed  by  the 
discoveries  of  modem  traveUers.  This  was  the 
Fons  Soils,  which  at  night  was  wanner  than 
during  the  day,  and  wSch  sent  forth  in  the 
mormng  a  vapour  or  steam,  that,  appearing  to 
the  ancients  miraculous,  is  now  understood  to  be 
but  an  indication  and  effect  of  the  diminished 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  extent  of 
this  little  sheet  of  water  is  now  about  ninety  by 
by  sixty  feet,  and  its  waters  are  remarkably 
transparent  and  pure,  but  its  properties,  peculiar 
as  they  were  considered  in  antiquity,  have  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  admiration  since  philosophy 
has  ascertained  their  cause,  and  obeervation  naa 
found  them  in  numberiess  other  weDs  or  pools  of 
the  same  or  similar  regions.  It  must  be  ondef<- 
stood,  that  though  the  best  authorities  concur  in 
fixing  here  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  there 
are  many  who  assign  it  to  some  of  the  other 
Oases  which  lie  scattered  in  the  vast  desorto  of 
this  barren  continent.] 
[Habma,  a  place  near  Phyle,  in  the  vidnitj 
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If  A.tli0ii&  SooM  iiupewtitkm  wm  connected 
vvkh.  tiM  piftce^  and  it  was  oeoal,  without  any 
■pccific  occaaiOD,  to  deapatch  an  embassy  to  the 
Delpliie oncki,  and  toconsutt  the  Pythk  when- 
ever k  waa  obaerred  to  tighten  in  the  directioa  of 
tlDBapot.] 

BAKVDsa,  m  people  of  Gknnany.  [They 
liave  been  aaaigiMd  by  modem  writers  to  a  ts- 
liety  of  regions  in  the  ndnity  of '.the  sources  of 
tbe  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  they  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  belonged  to  that  district  which  lay 
bc*fPcon  the  countries  of  the  Maicomanni  and 
tks  Nazisci,  in  the  cixde  of  Sttabia,]    Cm.  Q, 

Hebbci^  [now  AfantzOf  so  called  from  the 

■MUsby  groond  through  which  it  flows  before 

prfwnpitaling  itself  into  the  iEgsan  sea.    This 

itvcr,  among  tiM  secondary  streams  of  Eoio^ 

osM  of  tbe  Bmt  oonsideraUe,  takes  its  nrigm 

junoog  the  mountains  that  separated  Thiaoe 

£ppm  Cihe  Danubian  countries,  a  part  of  the 

!  noge^  and  after  draining  the  greater 

of  toe  ancient  Thrace,  RoumZHa,  it 

throngh  the  only  outlet  by  which  the 

of  thb  region  are  enabled  to  pass  into 

foir  of  we  tribute  paid  by  the  eastern 

I  of  Greece  to  the  Mediterranean.    The 

Bsooth  of  the  Hebrus  was  near  the  city  of  JBnos. 

One  great  bend  distinguishes  the  course  of  this 

river,  which,  from  benng  directly  south-east, 

^ropUy  turns  to  the  south  with  a  western  in- 

ffrrt"^",  and  pierces  the  bills  of  Rhodope  in 

its  way  to  the  .£gBan.    Exactly  at  ibis  bend 

is  ritoale  the  town  of  Adrianoide.    From  the 

jHffth  the  Tonznsy  from  the  east  the  Agrianes, 

and  Ikom  the  wegt  tbe  Ardiseus,  constitute  the 

main  branches  of  this  important  stream.]    The 

Hebnia  wat  supposed  to  roll  its  waters  upon 

coUen  sands.    It  received  its  name  from  He- 

bni%  son  of  Cassander,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who 

was  sttd  to  have  drowned  himself  there.    Mda, 

Xci^-atrab.l.—  Virg.  jBn.  4,  v.  463.— Grid. 

JMef.  11,  V.  50. 

HccATS  Fanum,  a  celebrated  temple,  sacred 
Mo  flecale,  at  Stxatonice  in  Caria.  Slrab.  14. 
HecATOMpdLis,  an  epithet  siven  to  Crete, 
the  bundled  dtiea  whicE  it  once  con- 


HiCAToiipf  LOS,  an  epithet  applied  to  Thebes 
in  Egjrptonaeeount  of  itshunJiedgates.    Am^ 

^mian.  i3,  c  le. Also  the  capital  of  Parthia 

in  tbe  n^  of  the  Aiaaddes.  Btol.  6;  c.  5.— 
laffw^.]!.— i)SEm.6,c.l5and25.  ['' Deinegan," 
says  fVAnviOi^  "  the  principal  city  of  a  countrjr 
naaaed  now  CSmif,  and  heretofore  Comisene,  is 
eitad  under  the  name  of  Hecaton-pyloa,  which, 
lefefring  to  the  time  of  the  Gbeek  domination 
in  than  provinces,  signifies  the  Hundred  (3ates ; 
afigmative  expression  alluding  to  the  numerous 
lootes  which  mveige  from  it  to  tbe  circumjacent 
eooDlry.  And  when  it  is  found  in  Ptolemy  that 
this  extienuly  of  Media  was  that  called  Parthia, 
having  Hecatonpylos  finr  its  cafntal,  it  must  be 
nndentood  of  the  time  when  a  people  hitherto 
bat  inconsiderable  had  extended  their  limits  &r 
-^wa.  .^  U.  1-.^  «^  of  Cbe^ 

HflOATONKftsi,  now  Mtueo  Mn,  or  the  bles 
cfMBBCt  ^  gravp  of  small  ishmds  lying  between 
Lesboa  and  the  eoast  of  JEolia. 

RccuBS,  SEPULcamuM,  a  promontory  of 
TbcMo. 


Hedui;  [a  people  of  Ghml,  among  the  rictieit 
and  most  powerful  of  that  nation.  They  wer0 
surrounded  by  the  Lingones  on  the  north,  the 
Sequani  on  tlie  east,  the  Arvemi  and  AJlobroges 
on  the  south,  and  the  Senones  and  Bituriges 
upon  the  west,  leaving  to  than  a  great  part  oi 
the  old  dukedom  of  Burgundy  uid  a  portioa 
of  the  provinces  of  Nivemoia^  Bourbvnou^  and 
Franche  Compte.  The  Hedoi  or  .£dui  were 
always  in  the  mterests  of  Rome,  and  called  by 
the  senate^  among  the  eariiest  of  the  Gallic  peo- 
ple who  received  that  protecting  distinction,  the 
friend  of  the  Roman  people.  Their  country, 
winch  is  now  planted  witn  the  vine,  was  once 
extremely  ferti£B  in  ffrain,  and  served  the  Roman 
armies  in  their  Gramc  wars  as  an  inexhaustible 
granary.  So  popuknis  was  this  part  of  Gaul, 
that  in  the  war  excited  by  Virdnsetorix  aninst 
the  Romans,  the  jEdui  luinishea  to  the  former 
upwards  of  35,000  fi^itinff  men.  Their  prin- 
apel  cities  were  Bihrscte^  CabiUenum,  Matisco^ 
Decetia,  and  Noviodunum  ad  Ligerim.  On  a 
later  division  of  the  GWlic  provinces,  the  coun- 
try of  the  .£dui  was  formed  into  the  minor 
province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima,  or  the  JF\ni 
lAonois.] 

[Hedtltum,  a  place  near  mount  Hedylius  in 
Boeotia,  not  far  from  Charonea,  on  the  omfines 
of  Phocis.  Near  this  spot  the  Boeotians,  in  the 
Social  war,  were  defeated  b^  the  Phodans.] 

Hblice.  [*<  In  the  vicinity  of  Bum  formeriy 
stood  Helice,  one  of  the  chief  cities  <^  Adiaia, 
and  celebrated  for  the  temple  and  wotahtp  of 
Neptune,  thence  sumamed  Heliconius.  It  was 
here  that  the  general  meeting  of  the  lonians  Was 
convened,  whilst  yet  in  the  possession  of  iEgi- 
alus;  ami  the  fostrval  which  then  took  plaoe,  m 
supposed  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Panio- 
nia,  which  they  instituted  afterwards  in  Asia 
Minor.  A  prodigious  influx  of  the  sea,  caused 
bv  a  violent  earthtmake,  overwhelmed  and  oom* 
pletely  destroyed  Uelioe.  two  yearn  before  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  inthemurthyearof  the  lOlst 
Olympiad,  or  373  B.  C.  The  details  oi  thb 
catastrophe  will  be  found  in  Pauaanias  and 
JSiian.  It  was  said  that  some  vestiges  of  the 
submerged  dty  were  to  be  seen  kmg  after  the 
terrible  event  bad  taken  place.  Eratosthenes, 
as  Strabo  reports,  beheld  the  site  of  this  ancient 
town,  and  he  was  assured  by  mariners  that  the 
bronze  statue  of  Neptune  was  still  visiUe  beneath 
the  watera,  holding  an  hippocampe  or  sea-horse 
in  his  hand,  and  tmit  it  formed  a  dangerous  shoal 
for  their  veseels.  Heradides  of  Pontus  rebted, 
that  this  disaster,  which  took  place  in  hii  time, 
occurred  during  the  niffht;  tne  town,  and  all 
that  lay  betvreen  it  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
twelve  stadia,  bring  inundated  in  an  instant; 
2000  workmen  were  afterwards  sent  by  tbe 
Acheans  to  recover  the  dead  bodies,  but  with- 
out success.  The  same  writer  affirmed,  that  this 
inundation  was  commonly  attributed  to  divine 
venceanoe,  in  conset^uence  of  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Hefice  havii^  obslinatdy  refused  to  deliver  cm 
tbe  statue  of  Neptune  and  a  modd  of  the  tern  me 
to  the  lonians  at  the  re(|uest  of  the  latter,  after 
they  bad  settled  in  Ana  Minor.  Seneca  af- 
firms, that  Callistkenes  the  philosopher,  who 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alexander,  wrote 
a  vduminous  work  on  the  destruction  of  Buia 
and  Helice.  Pauaanias  informs  ufl|  that  there 
was  still  a  small  village  of  the  samo  name  dose 
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t*  ibe  tea,  and  Ibitj  etadk  fiom  JSgioxn." 
Cram.] 

Helicon  Mons.  [** Above  Thisbe,  in  Boeotia, 
TUCB  Helicon,  now  Palaotouni^  or  Zagora^  ao 
fiuned  in  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muaea^  and  sung  by  poets  of  every  age  from  tbe 
days  ot  Orpheus  to  tbe  present  time.    Pausanias 
ascribea  the  vronhip  of  the  Muses  to  the  Thra- 
cian  Pieres,  and  in  this  respect  his  testimony  is 
in  unison  with  that  of  Strabo,  who  conceives 
that  these  were  a  tribe  of  the  same  people  who 
once  occupied  Macedonian  Pieria,  and  who 
transfoired  from  thence  the  names  of  Libethra, 
Pimplea,  and  the  Pieridee,  to  the  dells  of  Helicon. 
Strabo  affirms  that  Helicon  nearly  equala  in 
height  mount  Pamassusi  and  retains  its  snows 
dunng  a  great  part  of  the  year.    Pausanias  ob- 
serves, timt  no  DMuntain  in  Greece  produces 
•Qch  a  variety  of  plants  and  ^rubs,  though 
none  of  a  poisonous  nature:  on  the  contrary, 
eeverai  have  the  property  of  counteracting  the 
efiects  produced  by  the  stmg  or  bite  of  venomous 
reptiles.     On  the  summit  was  the  grove  of  the 
Muses,  adorned  with  several  statues,  described 
by  Pausanias^  and  a  little  below  was  the  foun- 
tain of  Aganippe.     The  source  Hippocrene 
was  about  twenty  stadia  above  the  grove ;  it  is 
•aid  to  have  burst  forth  when  Pegasus  struck 
bis  hoof  into  the  ground.    Ttiese  two  springs 
aapplied  the  small  rivers  named  Olmius  and 
Permeasua,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters, 
fiowed  into  the  Copaic  lake  near  Haliartus. 
Pausaniaft  oalle  the  former  Lemnus.    Hesiod 
makes  mention  of  these  his  favourite  haunts  in 
the  opening  of  his  Theogonia.    The  valleys  of 
HeficcQ  are  described  by  Wheler  as  green  and 
flowefy  in  the  spring ;  and  enlivened  b^  pleas- 
ing cascades  ana  streams,  and  by  fountains  and 
xnSHa  ci  dear  water.'*     Oram.] 

HfiLidpoois,  I.  [a  citjr  of  Egypt,  with  a  temple 
aacred  to  tbe  sun.  This  place,  which  was  oele- 
jraated  as  well  for  the  worship  of  the  ox  Mnevis 
as  of  the  sun,  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  Its  name,  as  given  above,  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Coptic  denomination  of  On,  which 
aignifies  the  sun.  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
has  given  rise  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
«ble  geographers.  D'Anville  says,  "  it  was  after- 
warcb  (^ed  by  the  Arabs  AinrBkems^  or  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun;  and  it  still  preserves 
vestiges  in  a  place  called  Matarta^  or  Cool 
Water."  Matarea  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  position  of  the  Persian  station,  Babylon, 
now  forming  a  quarter  of  Old  Cairo^  and  was 
therefore,  aooofding  to  D'Anville's  account, 
fvithout  tbe  Dalta.  Chaussard,  on  the  other 
hand,  plaoes  an  inconsiderable  city  of  the  sun 
near  MaUirea^  and  fixes  the  greater  HeHo- 
polis  within  the  Delta,  near  the  apex,  between 
the  Sebemiytic  and  Oanopic  branches  of  the 
NHe.  In  the  city  were  large  houses  appropri- 
ated to  tbe  priests,  who  at  first  devoted  them- 
•rites  to  aiAnmonw,  but  afterwards  abandoned 
this  pnrrait  in  favour  of  sacrificial  worship. 
ApartmenU  were  ^own  in  those  houses  which 
had  been  occupiod  by  Plato  and  Eudoxus. 
The  observatory  of  Eudoxus  was  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  town. II.  A  town  of  Calosyria,  in 

tbe  valley  called  Anion,  between  the  parallel 
ridges  of  Libanns  and  Anti-Libanus.  This  city 
atiU  preserves,  under  the  name  of  Baalbek  or 
JBBoJtee,  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the 
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divinity  to  whidi  it  ow«d  its  danoininaibn  VtH 
in  the  Syriac  and  Greek."    U^AnviUe,] 

Helisson,  I.  ["a  small  but  rapid  river,  which 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  and  aihar 
traversing  Megafopous  foils  into  tbe  Alphaos  n 

little  below  the  city." 11.  A  tovm  <rt  Arca- 

(fia,  situated  in  the  Msnalian  plains,  near  the 
source  of  the  Hetisson.  It  was,  at  length,  in- 
cluded in  the  Megabpolitan  terrHovy,  and  was 
taken  by  the  Lacedemonians  in  one  of  tbeir 
wars  with  the  Arcadians.    Oram.] 

Hellas.     Vid.  Grmeia. 

HcLL&NEs,  the  inhabitants  of  Qteeoe.     Vid^ 
Qnecia, 

HcLLESPONTUs,  now  the  DardaneSetf  a  nar- 
now  strait  between  Asia  and  Europe,  near  tbe 
Propontis,  which  received  its  name  firom  Hettei» 
who  was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage  to  Col- 
chis. [Vid.HeUe.]  It  is  about  60  mihss  lono, 
and,  in  the  broadest  parts,  the  Asiatic  coast  la 
about  three  miles  distant  fifom  the  European, 
and  only  half  a  mile  in  tbe  narrowest,  aooorain^ 
to  modern  investigation :  so  that  people  can  odd- 
verse  one  with  the  otner  from  the  opponte 
shores.  It  b  celebrated  for  the  love  and  death 
of  Leander,  [Vid.  Hero^]  and  for  the  bridgo  of 
boats  which  Aerxes  built  over  it  when  be  invad- 


ed Greece.  Strab.  13.— P«n.  8,  c.  32.- 
dot.  7,  c.  34.— Po/y6.— JfeZo,  1,  c.  1.— Pftrf.  6, 
c.  2.— Owd.  Met.  13,  ▼.  407.— L»p.  31,  c  15,  U 
33,  c.  33. 

Hellopu  Rboio,  Ja  rich  plain  of  Epima,  in 
which  Dodona  was  situated,  as  Heaiod  tella  on 
in  a  beautiful  passage  of  his  poem  called  'H«7«t^ 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  aehonast  of  Sopbocleau 
**  This  champaign  country,''  aoooiding  to  Cm* 
mer,  "  would  be  that  whidh  aurrcrands  Ddvino" 
kir  and  DeropuUf  which  modem  traveUevs  re- 
present as  extremely  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Dr.  Holland  sa^'  ^the  vale  oCDeropuli  is  lux- 
uriantly fertile  m  every  part  of  ita  extent ;  and 
the  industry  of  a  numerous  population  baa  beeai 
exerted  in  bringing  it  to  a  high  state  of  cul- 
ture.'  A  little  below,  he  adds,  *  this  great  vmle 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  populous  district  in  Aibtt' 
niaJ "     Oram.] 

Hbl^rum,  and  HELdnus,  now  Muri  Ucti^  a 
town  and  river  of  Sicily,  whose  swollen  waten 
generally  inundate  the  neighbouring  country. 
Firy.  jEn.  3.  v.  098.— /fol.  11,  v.  270. 

Helos,  a  plaoe  of  Laconia.  P*  It  was  eighty 
stadia  from  Trinasus,  on  the  left  tiank  of  the  Go- 
rotas,  and  not  &r  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
It  was  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Hdias  tbe  eon  of 
Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  having 
revolted  against  the  Dorians  and  HeracKd*, 
were  reduc^  to  slavery,  and  called  Helots,  which 
name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  varioos 
people  who  were  held  in  bondage  by  tbe  Spur- 
tans."]  Not  only  tbe  servile  clOces  in  wbidi 
they  were  employed  denoted  their  misery  and 
slavery,  but  they  were  obliged  to  vrear  pecuHar 
garments,  which  exposed  them  to  gmder  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  They  never  were  inatruct- 
ed  in  the  liberal  arts,  And  their  cruel  masters 
often  obliged  them  to  drink  to  excess,  to  show 
the  free-bom  citizens  of  Sparta  tbe  beastlineaa 
and  disgrace  of  intoxication.  They  once  every 
year  received  a  number  of  stripes,  that  by  this 
wanton  flagellation  they  might  recollect  that  they 
were  bom  and  died  slaves.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  these  miserable  slaves  behaved  with 
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toavciy,  umI  were  rewtided  with 

r^irUbecty  by  the  LaoedauDODiaiiei  and  appear- 

«J  in  ibe  tem^ee  and  at  pnblic  shows  wka  gar- 

Imhi  **^  with  every  murk  of  fiestivk^  and  tii- 

Qonh.    Tbie  ezulfcation  did  not  eootinue  jong^ 

«a  the  fwl4tf^  dimippraranre  of  the  two  thon- 

■ad  nwnnf"V***^  ahives  was  attribated  to  the  fai- 

bomanity  of  the  LacedawwHiiafw.     TkucydL,  4. 

-PattK*.  3,  c  8.— Sfro6.  ^—PluL  in  Lye.  Ac 

— irM.  PoUL  2.—PauM.  Loam,  Ac    [«Po- 

lybins  says  the  dbtnct  of  Helos  was  the  most 

cxtamTe  and  fertile  paxt  of  Laconia.    But  the 

eoast  was  marshy,  nom  which  ciTcnmftance  it 

pisbably  derived  ita  name.    In  Strabo's  time  it 

nai  only  a  village,  and  some  years  later  Pan- 

■ans  inlbniMi  as  it  was  in  ruins.    In  LMie*B 

nap  the  ve^dges  of  Helos  are  placed  at  7»V^ 

■boot  five nnks  firom  the  Euzotas;  and  Sir  W. 

Oe^  obaerves  that  Uie  marsh  of  Helos  is  to  the 

of  the  month  of  that  river.''     Oram.] 

fisLOT^  [the  inhafaitanU  of  Helos.]     Vid, 


Heltbtii,  [the  eastern  part  of  Celtica,  sur- 
loaDded  in  the  time  of  Cesar  by  the  Rauraci, 
TvSb^  and  Latobrigi  upon  the  north,  the  Sar 
imcCes  on  the  east,  the  JLepontii,  Sedmii,  and 
Naotoatcs  on  the  south,  and  br-the  Seqaani, 
who  wen  separated  from  them  by  moant  Jura 
ca  the  vreet.    Hdvetia  vras  at  this  period  ctr- 
eaaueribed  within  a  narrow  sphere  between  the 
A^  the  Jura  mountains,  the  Lacua  Lemanua, 
sad  the  Lacns  Brigantinns.    Of  the  snbdivi- 
MB  of  Helvetia  very  little  remains  to  be  ob- 
Krved,  Bor  is  it  possible  distinctly  to  define  the 
innis  and  extent  of  the  firar  principal  cantons 
iaio  which  it  is  understood  to  have  been  divided. 
The  Tigoiinna,  however,  is  received  as  the 
peatesft,  and  the  first,  together  with  the  Aventi- 
cai,  whose  pdncipal  city  of  Aventicom  ma^ 
pMs  for  the  capital  of  Helvetia.    The  Helvetii 
eeie  anaong  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gallic  tribes, 
i&d  thoogh  there  is  little  recorded  history  of 
that  w^uevements,  we  know  that  they  were  long 
icfesctoiy,  and  that  they  with  difficmty  submit- 
ted to  receive  the  yoke  of  their  Roman  oonqoer- 
flCB^J    Get.  BeU,  0. 1,  dbc— Toctt.  iB»L  I,  c. 
CTandea. 

HBLvn,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Provincia,  s^psr 
laled  bj  the  moiM  Gehenna  from  the  Velaani, 
and  bavins  on  the  south  theArecomacL  Thus 
aitoated,  the  Helvii  must  have  occupied  a  por- 
of  the  department  of  Arverche^  in  whidi 
vestiges  are  still  to  be  found  of  their  an- 
eapital.  Alba  Augusta,  at  a  spot  which, 
in  the  name  of  Alp9,  still  shows  some  traces  of 
itoorigin.  This  spot  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  VMen.]    Plin,  3,  c  4. 

Hknsti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  who  are 
aaid  to  have  s^tled  in  Italy  near  the  Adriatic, 
wrhere  they  gave  the  name  of  Venetia  to  their 
habftalioiw.    Lw.  1,  c.  l.—Ewmx 

Hbxi5cht,  a  people  of  AoatiB  Sarmatia,  near 
Cofehis,  descended  from  Amphytus  and  Tele- 
ekiDfl,  the  chaaoteers  (Jfvioxoi)  qf  Csstor  and 
PolUn,  and  theooe  called  LacedoBraoniL  JtfeZo, 
I,  c  %h^PaUrc.  2,  c.  40.— l^Tocc.  3,  v.  270, 1. 

HspTAFfx/>i^  a  somame  of  Thebes  in  Bmo- 


tia|fiom  its  seven  gatea. 


«ftA,  L  [^situated  between  the  Aciris 
fad  liiis.  vfas  jtmniind  by  the  Tarentini  after 
flif  ihliijLikjn  of  tin  ■nrwmt  ntj  irf  PiJii,  Trhirh 


stood  at  the  month  of  the  latter  river,  A.  0. 49ei> 
This  dty  is  rendered  remarkable  in  history  as 
being  tlie  seal  of  the  flensod  conndl  of  the 
Gred:  states.  Alexander  of  Epirus  is  siid  to 
haveattenmted  to  remove  the  assembly  from  the 
tenritoTy  of  the  TaMntine%  who  had  |[tven  Mm* 
cause  for  displeasure,  lo  that  of  Thuni.  Anti- 
<iuaries  seem  agreed  in  fixing  the  site  of  this 
town  at  PoHcoro,  about  three  miles  firom  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aciris,  now  Agri^  wheieeen- 
siderable  nmains  are  yet  visible.*'— *-II.  A  dty 
in  the  territory  of  the  L]rnoe8t«  in  Mscedonis, 
'*surnamed  Lyncestis  by  Ptolemy,  and  wbidi 
we  know  stood  on  the  Fgnatian  Way,  both  fipcm 
Polybiua,  as  cited  by  Stiabo,  and  also  from  the 
Itineraries.  The  editor  of  the  French  Strabcr 
says,  its  ruins  stUl  retain  the  name  of  Brddi, 
Stephanua  speaks  of  a  town  called  Lyncos; 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  Heradea,  unless 
he  has  mistaken  the  name  of  the  district  for  that 

of  a  town."     Cram. IIL    "  The  prindpal 

town  of  the  Sinti  was  Heiaclea,  sumamed  Sm- 
tke,  ^  way  of  distinction,  or  Heradea  ex  Sin- 
tiis.    The  same  historian  stateS|  that  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  >  Philip,  ^was  here  imprisoned  ana 
murdered.    Heradea  is  also  mentioned  by  PMny 
and  Ptolemy.    Mannert  thinks  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Heradea  built  by  Amyntasjbrother  of 
Phifip,  according  to  Staph.  Bys.    The  Table 
Itinerary  assigns  a  distance  of  finy  miles  between 
Phili{^  and  HeiBclea  Hintira :  we  Imow  also 
from  Hierodes  that  it  was  situated  near  the 
Stfymon,  as  he  terms  it  Heradea  Strymonis.'' 
Oom.— IV.  A  town  in  the  territory  of  Tra- 
cbis  in  Thessaly,  built  bya  colony  of  Lacedie- 
monians,  aided  by  the  Tracbinians.    It  was 
"distant  about  sixty  stadia  firom  Tbermopylffi  and 
twenty  from  the  sea.    Its  distance  from  Trachin 
was  only  six  stadia.    The  jealousy  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  Thessalian  tribes  led  them  firequently 
to  take  up  arms  Sjgainst  the  risinfir  colony,  by 
which  its  prosperity^  was  so  mudi  impaired, 
that  the  Lacedemonians  were  more  than  once 
compdled  to  send  reinforcements  to  its  support. 
On  one  oocasicm  the  Heradeans  were  assisted 
by  the  Bceotiens.     A  sedition  having  arisen 
witiiin  the  city,  it  was  quelled  by  Enpidas^  a 
Lacedsmcmian  commander,  who  made  war  upon 
and  expelled  the  CEteans,  who  were  the  con- 
stant enemies  of  the  Heracleans.    These  retired 
into  BcBOtia;  and  at  their  instigation  the  Bceo- 
tians  seized  upon  Heradea,  and  restored  the 
CEteans  and  Trachinians,  who  had  also  been 
ejected  by  the  Lacedemonians.    Xenophon  re* 
ports  that  the  inhabitants  of  Horaclea  were 
ajndn  defeated  in  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
CBteans,  in  conseooence  of  tMir  having  been 
deserted  by  thdr  aUies,  the  Aeheans  of  Phtha. 
Several  years  after,  the  same  historian  relates, 
that  this  dty  was  occupied  by  Jason  of  Phcre, 
who  caused  the  walls  to  be  puUcd  down.    He- 
radea, however,  a^fain  rose  from  its  ruins,  and 
became  a  flourbhing  city  under  the  .£tolians, 
who  sometimes  held  their  general  council  within 
its  walls.    According  to  Livy,  the  dty  stood 
in  a  plain,  but  the  Acropolis  was  on  a  hill  of 
very  diliicult  access.    After  the  defeat  of  Anti- 
ochos  at  Thermopyle  it  was  besi«>g!^  by  the 
Roman  oomiul,  Adlins  GHabrio,  who  took  it  by 
assault.    Sir  W.  G}eU  observed  '  the  vestiges  of 
the  dty  of  Heradea  on  a  Ugh  flat,  on  the  roots 
of  mount  QBta.    Left  of  these,  on  a  lofty  lock, 
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Dm  ciUd^  of  Tnchis,  of  which  some  of  the 
walls  are  deetioyed  by  the  fiiU  of  the  rock  on 
which  they  were  placed.  Henoe  the  views  of 
the  pass  of  ThermopybB  and  the  vale  of  the 
fljeerrhiofl  are  moat  magnifioent.' ''  Oram,^'^^ 
."V^  A  town  in  Thrace,  aitoated  on  the  Propon- 
tis^  near  the  extremity  of  the  Macronticnoa. 
Its  first  name  was  Perinthus,  which  was  changed 
to  HersclcA,  whence  b  derived  the  name  Er^i^ 
applied  Co  the  ruins  that  now  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  *'  Byxantium.  become  Con- 
sCantino|^  caused  the  decay  of  ELeradea,  whose 
see,  notwithstanding,  enjo}[s  the  pi»-eminenoe 
of  metropolitan  in  the  province  distinguished  in 
Thrace  by  the  title  of  Europe."  TyAnvUU. 
— -YI.  PoNTici,  a  dty  of  Bithynia^  aituated 
on  the  bend,  which  forms  a  gulf  terminated  on 
the  north  bv  the  Acherusian  Chersonese.  Ac- 
cording to  Mela  this  dty  was  founded  by  the 
Argive  Hercules,  who  was  said  to  have  dragged 
Cerberus  from  hell  through  a  cavern  in  the  pro- 
montory at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  above- 
mentioned.  Strabo^  on  the  other  hand,  sa^ 
that  the  Milesians  first  founded  Heraclea,  while 
Xenophon  makes  it  a  cobny  of  Mmra.    Ife/a, 

1,  19.— «raA.  13.] VlL  Another  in  Syria. 

— VIII.  Another  in  Chersonesus  Taurica. 

IX.    Another  in  Thrace,  and  three  in 

£|gypt,  (kc.  There  were  no  lees  than  40  cities 
of  that  name  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  all 
built  in  honour  of  Hercules^  whence  the  name 
is  derived. 

HxaACLEUM,  or  Heraclea,  [a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  '*  five  miiea  beyond  Phila,  and 
half  way  between  Dium  and  Tempo.  It  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  site  of  LUoeh&ri,  midway 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Pcneus  and  Stcmdia^ 
which  occupies  the  site  of  Dium,  and  five  miles 
iVom  PUUamxma  or  Phila.  Livy  informs  us  it 
was  built  on  a  rock  which  overhung  a  river. 
8cylax  describes  Heracleum  as  the  first  town  of 
Macedonia  after  crossing  the  Peneus;  but  we 
must  remember  that  at  this  period  Phila  did  not 
exist  Heracleum  was  taken  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Perseus, 
as  related  by  Livy.  Having  assailed  the  walls 
under  cover  of  the  manoeuvre  called  teshtdo^  they 
succeeded  so  well  with  the  lower  fortifications, 
that  they  were  induced  to  employ  the  same 
jneans  against  the  loftier  and  more  difficult 
works;  raising,  therefore,  the  testudo  to  an  ele- 
vation which  overtopped  the  walls,  the  Romans 
drove  the  garrison  nom  the  ramparts  and  cap- 
tured the  town."     Cram.'\ 

Hrrjb  A,  [a  town  of  Arcadia,  "  was  placed  on 
the  alope  of  a  hill  rising  gently  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpheua,  and  near  the  frontier  of 
Elis,  which  freouently  disputed  its  possession 
with  Aroidia.  Before  the  Cleomenic  war,  this 
town  had  joined  the  Achsan  league,  but  was 
then  taken  by  the  .£toIians  and  recaptured  by 
Antigonus  Cioson,  who  restored  it  to  the  Ache- 
ans.  In  Strabo'a  time,  Henea  was  greatly  re- 
duced ;  but  when  Pausanias  visited  Arcama  it 
appears  to  have  recovered  from  this  state  of 
decay,  since  he  speaks  of  baths,  and  of  planta- 
tions of  myrtlea  and  other  trees  along  toe  Al- 
pheua; he  also  mentions  several  temples,  of 
which  two  were  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  one  to 
Pan.  That  of  Juno  was  in  ruins.  Stephanus 
remarks  that  this  town  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Sologorgus.    4ts  site  is  now  occupied 


by  the  viUage  of  Agitmi^  which  atandb  off  m 
pretty  eminence  projecting  from  the  hiUs  whaob 
bound  the  vale  of  the  .^pheus  on  the  norths 
The  city  appears  to  have  been  very  respectable, 
though  from  the  soil  being  cultivated  its  remains 
aoB  fow;  buildings  have  here  existed  of  the 
Dovie  order,  but  the  columns  now  on  the  spot 
do  not  exceed  a  diameter  of  eighteen  indiea.'  '* 
Cram.] 

HERfCM,  a  temple  and  grove  of  J«no^  aitoate 
between  Argos  ana  Myoene. 

HsBCdLANfiUM,  a  town  of  CanmnMf  awal- 
lowed  up  with  Pompoi,  by  an  earthgoake  ]pfo- 
duoed  ftom  an  eruptioti  of  mount  vesuvios, 
August  24th,  A.  D.  79,  in  the  reign  of  Titusi 
After  being  buried  under  the  lava  for  more  than 
1600  years,  these  fomous  cities  were  discovered 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  Her- 
culaneum  in  1713^  about  34  feet  under  ground, 
by  labourers  digging  for  a  well,  and  rompeii, 
40  years  after,  about  12  feet  beiow  the  sunaoe^ 
and  firom  the  houses  and  the  streets,  which  in  a. 
great  measure  remain  still  perfect,  have  beea 
drawn  busts^  statues,  manuscripts,  paintinga 
and  utensils,  which  do  not  a  little  contribute  to 
enlarge  our  notions  concerning  the  ancients, 
and  develope  many  classical  obscurities.     The 
valuable  antiquities,  so  miraculously  recovered, 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Portici,  a  small 
town  in  the  ndghbonrfaood,  and  the  engraving 
Sue.  ably  taken  from  them,  have  been  munifi- 
cently presented  to  the  difi^nt  learned  bodies  of 
Europe.  ['^Cluverius  was  right  in  his  correction 
of  the  Tabula  Theodonana,  which  reckoned 
twdve  miles  between  this  place  and  Neapolia, 
instead  of  six,  though  he  removed  it  too£Eir  from 
Portiei  when  he  assigned  to  it  the  position  of 
Torre  del  Greco,    Nothing  is  known  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  Herenlanenm,  except  that 
fabulous  accounts   ascribed  its  foundatioa  to 
Hercules  on  his  return  ftom  Spain.    It  may  bo 
inferred,  however,  firom  a  passage  in  Strebov 
tha^  this  town  was  of  great  antiquity.    At  fint 
it  was  only  a  fortress,  which  was  successively 
occupied  by  the  Osd,  Tyrrhem,  Pelasgi,  8am- 
nitea,  and  lastly  by  the  Romans.  Bein^  situated 
close  to  the  sea,  on  devated  ground,  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  south-west  wind,  and  from  that 
drcumstance  was  reckoned  partacidariy  healthy. 
We  learn  from  Velleius  Paterenlus^  that  ^Bet- 
culaneum  aufiered  considerably  during  the  eivU 
wars.    This  town  is  mentioned  also  by  Mda 
and  by  Sisenna,  a  more  ancient  writer  than  enr 
of  the  former;  he  is  quoted  liy  Nonius  Maroet- 
lus.    Ovid  likewise  notices  it  under  the  name 
of  *  Urbem  Herculeam.'    It  is  probable  that  ttie 
subversion  of  this  town  was  not  sudden,  but 

Srogressive,  since  Seneca  mentions  a  partial 
emolition  which  it  sustained  from  an  earth- 
quake.^ Cramer.] — Seneca,  Nat.  Q.  6,  c  1 
and  26.— Cie.  AtL  7,  ep.  Z.^Mela^  2,  c  4.— 
Paterc  2,  c.  16. 

Hbrcvleum  PROMONTORnTM,  [now  Cbpo 
SparHvetUot  the  most  southern  angte  of  Iti^ 

to  the  east ^Fbetum,  the  straits  of  CHkrcU- 

tar.} 

Herculis  CoLtTMNf.  Vid,  Columfut  Ber- 
cttiit.— Monsed  Portoi^  now  Monaco,  a  port 
town  of  Genoa.    Tacit,  £f.  3,  c  42. — Lucan,  1 

V.  405.—  Virg,  JBn,  6,  v.  830. Labronk  vei 

Libumi  Partus,  a  sea-port  town  of  Etmria,  now 
Z<^Aem»*— InsulSj  two  islands  near  Saidiiua. 
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of  Spain,  called  also  ScembrariOf  from  the 
iaony  fi«h  (Ssoauntw,}  caught  there.    StrtA,  3. 
Hkrcyke,  a  rhrer  of  Bceotia,  which  ['*  took 
iltf  liee  near  the  town  of  Lebadea,  in  a  cave, 
ftom  whence  iasaed  two  aprings,  called  Lethe 
and  Mnemosyne,  which,  noitmg,  formed  the 
aiream  in  qoeatkn.    It  is  now  called  the  river 
of  Ubaditu     *  The  sacred  fountain,'  says  Dod- 
weD,  'iaaoes  fitom  the  rock  by  ten  small  spouts ; 
tiko  water  is  extremely  cold  and  clear.    On  the 
oppositB  side  of  the  channel  is  the  source  of  the 
other  fount,   the  water  of  which,  though  not 
warm,  is  of  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
tliaiof  the  other  spring ;  it  flows  copiously  from 
tba  nek.    The  two  springs,  blendiiig  their  wa- 
ters, pass  undn  a  mooom  bridge,  and  immedi- 
atdj  form  a  ttipid  stream,  the  ancient  Hcrcyne. 
In  Its  war  through  the  town  it  turns  several 
milb ;  uu,  mAct  a  course  of  a  few  aakB^  enters 
ibeCopuekktJ*'     Cram,] 

HcBCTNiA  SiLVAy  fafoFest  of  Germany,  call- 
sd  by  Ptolemy^  Eratosthenes,  and  other  Greek 
vriten^  Orcrnium,  "  so  vast,  that  it  seemed  to 
eover  (be  whole  country,  whose  ancient  condi- 
ttoQ  night  well  have  merited  the  description 
that  Tacitos  has  given  of  it,  however  inapplic- 
able to  its  present  state.    We  must  add  that 
Hereynia  is  a  generic  term,  there  being  several 
places  in  Germany  named  der  Hartz :  and  if 
there  be  found  other  names  of  forests,  as  that  of 
Gabeeta  SUva,  they  are  proper  only  to  parts  of 
dtts  immmse  continuity  of  wood,  which  extend- 
ed firom  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  limits  of 
SarsBBtia  md  Daoaa."  (D'AnvUic)    Ctesar,  in 
his  description  of  this  celebrated  forest,  says 
4at  its  breadth  was  such  that  it  was  nine  days' 
aaidi  acfoas  it ;  while^  its  length  had  not  vet 
beenaacerlained  even  by  those  who  had  travelled 
thiwyh  it  uninterruptedly  for  60  days.    He 
lyntions  that  report  assigned  to  it  several  spe- 
des  of  animals  no  where  else  to  be  found.    B. 
C.  6.  25l] 

JHcBCTxii  MoNTEs.  Thsso  mountaius  re- 
oened  their  name  from  the  immense  forest 
vbieh  is  described  in  the  article  above,  and 
vkich  covered  the  odes  and  summits  of  that 
Mnge  of  BDuntaios  which  may  be  distinguished 
Ctmn  the  Alpine  chain  by  the  name  of  Hercy- 
»io-CarpatfaMB  mountaina  We  extract  from 
MaJta-Brun  the  following  account  of  this  range : 
("Thejpealphinof  the  Danube,  or  the  boun- 
mryciuiB  Aigpine  range^  is  in  several  places  so 


Pfm.3,  cT-^^-PortnsjaMa^pOrtoftbeBratii,  |  be  the  appendage  of  a  greater  range,  and  io 

so  the  western  coast ^A  smsll  island  on  the     form  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alps  and 

the  counterpart  of  the  Appemnes.    But  the  ^ivst 
difference  between   the    Hercynio^arpathian 
chain  and  the  Appenines,  consists  in  the  latmt 
beii^  very  distinctly  separated  fnm  the  Afpa 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic* 
while  the  valley  <k  the  Danube  is  less  excavated, 
and  confined  in  its  upper  part,  as  has  been  al- 
ready reoiarked,  by  the  branches  of  the  eastern 
Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.     The 
mountains  connected  with  the  Alps  on  the  west| 
are  united  with  the  Hercynian  cnain,  not  only 
by  the  Black  Forest,  but  by  the  continuation 
of  the  Vosges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bingen. 
There  is  a  mors  obvious  difiereoce  between  the 
the  Appenines  and  the  Hercynio-Carpathian 
ran^e ;  the  first  are  a  continuous  and  regular 
chain,  and  the  others,  if  correctly  observed,  seem 
to  form  a  series  of  lofty  plains,  on  which  several 
small  chains  rise^  and  although  their  summits 
are  evidently  separated,  all  of  tlum  are  supported 
on  a  common  base.    This  table  land,  crowned 
with  mountains^  inclines  to  the  north  and  the 
north-east    That  foot  cannot  be  disputed,  it  is 
proved  by  the  course  of  the  Vistula,  the  Oder, 
and  the  Elbe ;  but  local  irregularities  are  occa- 
sioned by  several  chains  which  rest  on  these 
elevated  plains.  Thus  the  Erze-Gebirge  in  Sax- 
ony terminate  in  rapid  dedirities  towiuds  Bohe* 


mia,  and  appear  to  interrupt  the  general  in- 
clination."] 

HcRDONU,  Ta  town  of  Apulia^  "  now  Ordo^ 
no,  stood  on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  and 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  iEca.    Livy 
states  that  this  town  witnessed  the  defeat  of  tlie 
Roman  forces  in  two  successive  years,  when 
they  were  commanded  on  both  occasions  by 
two  pnetors  named  Fulvius«    After  the  last  en- 
gofement,  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  removed  the 
inhihitants  of  Herdonia  from  that  place,  and  to 
have  destroyed  it  by  fire.     It  musl^  however, 
have  risen  aflerwaras  from  this  state  of  ruin, 
since  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Fron- 
tinus,  under  the  corrupt  name  of  Ardona.  Stra- 
bo  calls  it  Cerdonia,  and  places  it  on  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  Via  Egnatia,  between  Canusium 
and  Beneventum.    It  is  also  named  by  Ptolemy 
and  Silius  Itolicus."    Cram.] 
Hebijb,  fa  ffste  of  Athens.   Ptd,  Athetut.] 
HERM£UM,Ja  promontory  of  Lemnoa  noticrd 
by  iElschylus  m  the  Agamemnon^  ana  by  So- 
phocles in  the  Philoctetes.] 
Hbrmionb,  [a  town  of  Argolis,  on  its  south- 


wm  confined,  that  the  Alps  appear  to  be  con- 1  em  coast,  nearly  opposile  the  island  Hydrea« 


wded  mitik  the  Hercynio-Carpathian  moon- 
tnna  in  maay  parts  of  Austria.    Although  se- 
IMated  by  the  higher  plains  of  Bavaria,  the 
BMNiDtainsof  the  Black  Forest,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Danube,  connect  the  two  raises,  and  a 
jonctioQ  is  also  marked  by  the  fJla  of  the 
Khine.    The  Hercynio-Carpathian  mountains 
•ta  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  course  of  the 
fthiae,  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube  on  the  south, 
ib4  the  Dniester  on  the  east     From  their 
•nrtfcuiii  declivities  descend  all  the  rivers  which 
Witer  the  plains  of  Pobmd,  Prussia,  and  north- 
em  GeiiMUrr.  The  Hercynian  and  Carpathian 
iDoontains  rise  above  the  Sarmatian  and  Teu- 
lonfe  plains,  hoi  their  summits  cannot  be  com- 
PBied  with  the  majestic  heights  of  the  Alps. 
Consideved  in  this  pcHut  of  view,  they  appear  to 
PAirrL— S 


"According  to  Herodotus  it  was  founded  by 
the  Dryopes.  whom  Hercules  and  the  Melian# 
had  expelled  from  the  banks  of  the  Sperobius 
and  the  valleys  of  CBta*  It  sent  three  ships  to 
Salamis  and  300  soldiers  to  Pktiea.  The 
Athenians  ravaged  the  Hermionian  territory 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Xeno,  tyrant 
of  Hermione,  after  the  capture  of  Acrocorinthus 
by  Aratus,  voluntarily  relinquished  his  power, 
and  ioined  the  Achttan  league.  Pausaiiias 
descnbes  this  city  as  situated  on  a  hill  of 
mcxlerate  height,  and  surrounded  by  w^.  It 
was  embellisDod  by  numerous  buildmgSj  several 
of  which  contained  statues  worthy  of  notice. 
The  temple  of  Venus  Ponlia  is  first  mentioned 
by  that  ancient  writer.  The  statue  was  of 
white  maible,  and  colossal  m  Its  proportion* 
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He  aliD  points  oot  tbe  temple  of  Bacchus  Mela- 
negis,  in  whose  honour  contests  were  yearly 
held  in  music,  diving,  and  rowing ;  the  temples 
of  Diana,  Iphigenia,  and  Vesta ;  and  those  of 
Apollo  and  Fortune.    The  statue  of  the  latter 
was  colossal,   and  of  Parian  marble.     Two 
aqueducts  supplied  the  town  with  water;  one 
was  of  connderable  antiquity,  the  other  modem. 
The  temple  of  Ceres,  situated  on  the  hill  named 
Pron,  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Clyine- 
nus,  son  of  Phoroneus.  and  his  sister  Uhthonia. 
Its  sanctuary  afforded  an  inviolable  refbge  to 
suppliants,  whence  arose  the  proverb  ivO*  'Ef- 
iu(5yof,  'as safe  an  asylum  as  that  of  Hermione.' 
The  vestibule  was  adorned  with  the  effigies  of 
the  priestesses  of  the  goddess.    Opposite  to  this 


of  the  range  to  which  it  belonged.    The  Sld<v 
nians  called  it  Sirion,  while  the  Amoritcs  styled 
it  Shenir ;  both  which  names  answer  to  the Xa- 
tin  lorica,  "  a  breast-plate,»»  referring,  no  doubC, 
to  the  natural  defence  which  the  mountain  af- 
forded to  the  country.    In  like  manner  we  find 
a  mountain  |in  Magnesia  called  e«»pc|,  which 
means  "  a  breast-plate ;»'  and  s  part  of  the  Alp«^ 
which  received  the  name  of  Brennus,  derived 
from  Bren  or  Bryn,  the  old  German  for  "a  hel- 
met."    Deuteronomy^  3,  9.—Iio9enmuUer,   atf 
toe.— HeyKn.]  . 

Hermopolis,  [a  town  of  the  Delta  m  Egypt» 
**  with  the  qualification  of  Parva  to  distinguish 
it  from  one  in  the  Heptanomis.  It  accords  with 
the  posiUon  of  Demenhur." "  The  TNMtiofi 


designated. 

supposed  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  re- 
gions.   It  was  probably  owing^  to  this  speedy 
descent  to  Orcus  that  the  Hermionians,  as  Stra- 
bo  informs  us,  (Muitted  to  put  a  piece  of  money 
Sn  the  mouths  of  their  dead.     Tnis  ancient  city  I 
is  noticed  by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue.    Lasus, 
an  early  poet  of  some  hbte,  said  to  have  been 
the  instructor  of  Pindar,  was  a  native  of  Her- 
mione.    We  are  informed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  that 
the  ruins  of  Hermione  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
promontory  below  Kaatri^  a  town  inhabited  by 
Albanians  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Hy- 
dra.    The  walls  remain,  and  many  foundations 
of  the  temples^    Pausanias  affirms  that  Hermi- 
one originally  stood  at  a  distance  of  four  stadia 
from  tl^  site  it  occupied  in  his  day^  and  though 
the  inhabitants  had  long  ifcmoved  to  the  new 
dty,  there  yet  remained  several  edifices  to  mark 
the  spot.    The  temple  of  Neptune  was  dose  to 
the  beach,  and  above  it  was  that  of  Minerva, 
^ith  the  stadium  of  the  TyndaridOk   Thesrove 
of  the  Graces,  the  temples  of  Minerva,  ot  the 
Sun,  and  of  Isis  and  Serapia,  also  subsisted, 
and  were  still  frequented  by  the  Hermionians. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  Tbsrmasia  was  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  territory  of  the  city  towards 
TroBzene."     Oram,] 

[Hermiokes^  a  people  of  Germany,  whom 
Mela  places  in  the  remotest  part  of  that  coun- 
try, that  is  to  say,  along  the  Vistula,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Sazmatia.    In  Tacitus  Herminonee  is 
generally  read,  for  whidi  Cluverius  incorrectly 
substitutes  Hellevbnes.    The  Helleviones  and 
Hermionee  were  both  distinct  tribes  of  the  Sue- 
vie  lamily ;  although  Pliny  makes  Hermiones, 
and  not  Suevi,  the  ^neric  term.    (For  the  po- 
sition of  the  Hermiones  according  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  Pliny,  see  Oermanitu^    Tacitus  dis- 
tuiffuishes  the  Helleviones,  unoer  the  name  of 
Hefvecones,  from  the  Hermiones.    Great  con- 
fusion arisen  in  relation  to  the  barbarian  nations, 


try  may  be  credited,  owes  this  name  to  Ishmini, 
son  of  Mizraim,  the  ancestor  of  the  ^gyj>tlaB 
nation."     This  city  was  in  the  Heptanomis,  on' 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.    jyAnvUU.^ 

Hermunduri,  a  people  of  Germany,  subdued 
by  Aurelius.  They  were  at  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  were  considered  by  Tacitus  as  a 
tribe  of  the  Suevi,  but  called,  together  with  th* 
Suevi,  Hermiones  by  Pliny.  (The  Hennun- 
duri,  ss  a  rewsrd  for  their  fidelity  to  their  Ro- 
man conquerors,  were  allowed  peculiar  commer- 
cial privileges,  being  permitted  to  cross  the  Da- 
nube, and  trade  in  Uie  Rhctian  province.  The 
Albis  takes  its  rise  in  their  territories.  Toe. 
Germ.  41.]— P/tn.  4,  c.  14.--r««*.  Ann.  IZ, 
ea:<ro.— Fc/I.  2.C.  106. 

HcRMUs,  a  nvcr  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  mwJs, 
according  to  the  poets,  were  covered  with  gold. 
It  flows  near  Sardis,  snd  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Pactolus  and  Hyllua,  after  which  it  &Us  into 
the  rSmymeus  Sinus,  to  the  south  of  Smyrna. 
It  gives  the  name  of  Hermi-Campitothe  pbins 
through  which  it  flows  between  Smyrna  and 
Sardis.]  It  is  now  called  Kedoua  or  SuraJbaL 
Virg,  G.  3,  V.  37.— JLucan.  3,  v.  ilO.—MdrUoL 
8,  cp.  TO.— Sa.  I,  V.  159.— PKn.  5,  c.  29. 

Hbrnici,  [a  people  of  Italy,  who  possesaedl 
that  portion  of  New  Latium  which  bordered  on 
the  -fequi  and  Marsi  before  it  was  included 
within  the  Latin  limits.  •*  No  description  of 
the  character  of  this  small  tract  of  country  is 
equal  to  that  whidi  is  conveyed  by  one  line  of 
Yirgil: 

Qtti^tie  altum  PrmnesU  Hri,  quaque  arva  Gm* 
binoi  .  . 

JurundM,  gelidumqtte  Anienem,  et  roM^anM 
Hemka  taxa  colunL  ^w.  vu.  €63. 

It  was  maintained  by  some  autbon,  that  th« 
Hemici  derived  their  name  from  the  rocky  na- 
ture of  their  country,  Acma,  in  the  SaMne  dia- 


ftom  the  various  forms  under  which  their  names  I  lect  ngnif^ing  a  rock.    Others  were  of  opinion 


are  presented  by  difftrent  authors.  Thus  the  I 
same  peorfe^  are  styled  Hermiones,  Hcrme- 
cbiones,  Hermechii,  Hormcchii,  and  Hermi- 
nones.    Mela,  3,  8, 46.  and  Fow.  ad  locA 

^^^JS^  ^hich  look  Its  name  from  the 
city  Hermione.] 

Hermon,  [a  part  of  the  range  of  mount  Li- 
banus,  at  the  fixrt  of  which  the^Jordan  takes  its 
nse.  The  name  itself  means  « the  highest  oart 
of  a  mountain,''  and  this  ridge  wa.  the  loKiMt 


that  they  were  so  called  from  Hemicua,  a  Pe- 
lasgic  chief  J  and  Hdacrobius  thinks  Virgil  al- 
lu^  to  that  origin  when  he  describes  this  jpoo- 
ple  as  going  to  battle  with  one  leg  bare.  The 
fermer  etymology,  however,  is  more  probaMs^ 
and  would  lead  us  also  to  infer,  that  the  Hemi- 
ci, as  well  as  the  Mqm  and  Marsi,  were  de- 
scended from  the  Sabines,  or  generally  from  the 
Oscan  race.  There  is  nothii^  in  the  histeiy  of 
this  petty  nation  which  possesses  any  peculiat 
interest,  or  djstinguiahes  them  from  thflir  equdly 
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l*idy  and  Wiriike  nagiiboaM.  It  it  merely  an 
•lOCOiiDi  of  the  same  inefiectoal  straggle  to  le- 
ast the  systematic  and  overwhelmiog  prepop- 
deranoe  m  Rome,  am]  of  the  same  final  sobmis- 
aion  to  her  transcendent  genius  and  fortune.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  debate  on  the  division  of  some  lands  con- 
flQered  from  the  Hemici  that  the  celebrated 
Agrarian  law  was  first  brought  forward,  A.  U. 
C.  96a  The  Ust  eflbrt  made  by  this  people  to 
SMsert  their  independence  was  about  the  year 
447  U.  C. ;  but  it  was  neither  long  nor  vigo- 
loos,  though  resolved  upon  unanimously  by  a 
l^oeral  council  of  all  their  cities.'*     Cram,] 

HEAOdpoLia,  ['*from  which  one  of  the  creeks 
cf  the  Arabic  gulf  was  called  Heroopolites,  is 
the  Phhom  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures as  a  dty  constructed  by  the  Israelites,  and 
the  Patiunos  of  the  Arabic  oountnr  of  Egjrpt  in 
Herodotus.  And  it  may  be  added  firom  concnr- 
jrenl  cimioistances^  that  the  j^aoe  of  arms  of 
▼ast  extenC,  called  Anaris  by  jTosephus,  where 
the  shepherd  kines  held  E^tpt  in  subjection, 
was  the  site  of  I^roopolis."  (lyAnviUe,)  It 
as  probably  now  the  vdlage  of  Bcron^  of  which 
Bandrand  speaks.     Chaustard.] 

[Hkathje  Insula,  an  island  of  the  Northem 
ocean,  according  to  Tacitus;  although  it  has 
been  proposed  to  alter  the  reading  in  the  passage 
of  the  Germany  where  this  island  is  mentions, 
by  substituting  in  nlva  Baceni  for  the  woods  in 
insula  Oeeani,  This  island  was  *'  consecrated 
to  a  religions  ceremony  in  honour  of  Hertha,  or 
the  mother  Elarth.  ^  Though  it  be  the  opimon 
of  many  that  this  island  is  the  same  witn  JRw- 

rn,  there  is  greater  probability  of  recognising 
in  the  name  of  HcUig-land^  which  signifies 
the  Holy  Isle.  It  is  situated  in  the  distance  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  it  only  an  emi- 
neooe  now  remains,  the  sea  having  covered  a 
shofe  much  more  spacious."  VAnville, — TVu. 
de  nunr.  Germ,  40.] 

HebCli,  a  savage  nation  in  the  northern 
partsof  Eorope,  who  attacked  the  Roman  power 
L  its  decline.  [*'  It  is  difficult  in  the  dark  fo- 
rests of  Ghermany  and  Polai^  ta  pnrsqe  the 
emiffiatiaDs  of  the  HcruU,  a  fiexce  peoplei  who 
^i^mA»in^  the  jtMt  of  armour,  and  who  condemn- 
ed their  widows  and  aged  parents  not  to  sur- 
«iva  the  loss  of  their  husbands  or  the  decay  of 
their  strength.*'  iCHbbon,)  '*  The  HerulL  un- 
der the  coodoot  of  Odoacer,  conquered  Italy, 
whereoif  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Romans 
themselves;  but  Odoacer  being  vanquished  near 
Verooa  bj  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  the 
Heruli  had  Piedmont  allotted  to  them  by  the 
cooqueiwr  fat  their  habitation.  They  had  not 
held  it  long  when  it  waa  subdued  by  the  I.oro- 
|iaid%  cf  wnoae  kinsdom  it  remained  a  part  till 
gtvea  by  Aripert,  the  seventeenth  king  of  the 
Loodiards,  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  affinned  by 
tome  to  be  the  first  temporal  estate  that  ever 
the  popes  of  Rome  had  possession  oi,"  Btyl 
Qmm,} 

Qespsbia,  a  large  island  of  Africa,  once  the 
nsideoce  o/  the  Amazons.  Diod,  3.^— A 
nune  common  both  to  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is 
derifed  firom  Hesper  or  Vesper,  the  setting  sun, 
m  the  evening,  whence  the  Greeks  called  Italy 
Hemria,  beca^w*  it  was  situate  at  the  setting 
POD,  or  in  the  west.  The  same  name,  for  similar 
applied  to  Spain  by  the  littios. 


Virg,  JBSn,  1,  V.  GSi,  &c— Bbro/.  1,  od,  34^  f. 
4,  L  1,  od  97,  V.  2a—iSW.  7,  v.  Ib.—Ovid.  Met. 
lLv.258. 

[HE8PERIDT7M  Inbuljb.  The  authors  of  the 
several  ingenious  atteinpts  to  define  with  accu- 
racy the  Hesperidum  liisultej  do  not  appear  to 
have  borne  sufficientlv  in  nund  the  nature  of 
the  investigation  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  an  eager  search  for  the  real  Hespendea 
would  firequently  induce  the  reader  to  forget  that 
they  were,  after  all,  but  a  fobulous  creation. 
Tlie  only  mquiry  ought  to  be,  as  to  the  place 
or  places  contemplated  bv  the  various  authors 
who  have  mentioned  and  referred  to  the  Hes- 
perides.  Some  have  placed  them  in  Magnesia, 
and  some  among  the  Hyperboreans.  Mom 
frequently,  however,  they  are  assigned  to  Africa, 
Iwt  the  qnery  still  remains  as  to  the  particular 
site.  The  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica  have 
also  been  considered  the  abode  of  these  mytbo- 
loffical  personages,  whi|p  many  situate  them  in 
ismnds  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  some  of 
the  Afriotn  islands  in  the  Atlantic.  Pliny  and 
Pomponius  Mela  mention  two^  which  do^  indeed, 
appear  to  have  borne  this  name,  and  are  believed 
by  modern  writers  to  have  been  either  the  /^br- 
tunaie  Islande,  or  those  called  Cope  de  Verd, 
We  may  observer  that  they  were  most  frequent- 
ly referred  to  as  being  iif  uie  vicinity  of  Mount 
Atlas,  itself  no  less  a  subject  of  poetic  embellish- 
ment]    Vid,  Huperidok  Part  IIL 

HE8PEBI8,  a  town  of  Uyrenaica,  now  Bemic 
or  Bengazif  where  most  authors  have  placed 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  [This  town  waa 
afterwards  called  Berenioe  by  the  Greeks.  Fo«f. 
odMeL] 

Hestijba.     Vid,  BiatUta, 

[H£8Ti£0Ti8,  **  according  to  Strabo,  was  that 
portbn  of  Thesraly  which  lies  near  Pindus,  and 
between  that  mountain  and  upper  Macedonia. 
This  description  applies  to  the  upper  valley  of 
the  P^qeiUH  and  the  lateral  valleys  which  de- 
scend into  it  firom  the  north  and  the  west.  The 
same  writer  elsewhere  informs  us,  that,  accord- 
ing to  aome  authorities,  this  district  was  ori^n- 
ufy  the  country  of  the  Dorians,  who  certainly 
are  stated  by  Herodotus  and  others  to  have  once 
occuoied  this  regions  of  Pindus^  but  that  after- 
waros  it  took  tne  name  of  Hestisotis  from  a 
district  in  Euboea  so  called,  whoee  inhabitants 
were  transplanted  into  Thessaly  by  the  Perrhsbi. 
The  most  nortnem  part  of  Hestisotb  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  ^thices,  a  tribe  of  uncertain,  but 
unH**"*^  cnigin,  dnoe  they  are  mentioned  by  Ho< 
mer,  who  states,  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled  by 
Piritbous  from  i^ount  Pelipn,  withdrew  to  tK^ 
iEthifes.. 

T»dc^  ^<  UiiSuv  A^fy  col  A/dki^f  V Aasm^ 

n.  B.  744. 

Strabo  says  ^y  hihabited  tha  Thessalian  ride 
of  Pindus^  near  the  sources  of  the  Peneus,  but 
that  their  possessbn  of  the  latter  was  disputed 
by  the  T^phai,  who  were  contiguous  to  them 
on  the  Epirotic  ride  of  the  moontam.  Marsya% 
a  writer  cited  by  Stephanos  Byz.  described  the 
^,t)iiif>ft«  as  a  most  daring  race  of  barbarianiL 
whose  sole  olject  was  robbery  and  plunder.*^ 
CramA 
HfiTBuaiA.    ["  Of  an  the  ancient  ntXtam  of 
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Italy,  noni  bppean  to  hare  such  cUims  upoa 
our  notice  as  tnitt  of  the  Tuacant.  Their  ce- 
lebrity at  a  time  when  Rome  as  yet  had  no  ex- 
istence ;  the  superioritjT  of  their  political  insti- 
tutions;  their  progress  in  navigation,  commerce, 
and  many  other  arts  of  civilized  life,  when  the 
surrounding  nations  were  to  all  appearance  en- 
veloped in  Ignorance  and  barbarism ;  are  cir- 
cumstances which,  even  in  the  present  day,  must 
arrest  inquiry,  ana  command  alike  the  attention 
of  the  historian  and  philosopher.  But  so  evi- 
dent has  the  insufficiency  of  the  historical  infor- 
mation on  the  origin  of  the  Tuscans  appeared, 
that  many  antiquaries  of  celebrity  in  toe  last 
oentury,  despairing  of  obtaining  any  due  to  this 
search  from  the  conflictinff  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  have  not  hesitated  to  quit  altogether  the 
beaten  track  of  history,  and  to  venture  amidst 
the  untrodden  and  alluring  mazes  of  conjecture. 
The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  investigation 
was  easy  to  be  foreaeeiri  system  followed  sys- 
tem, till  there  scarcely  remained  any  nation  of 
acknowledged  antiouity,  to  which  the  honour  of 
having  cofonized  £truxia  was  not  attributed. 
Thus  It  was  supposed  that  the  Tuscans  might 
be  descended  fiom  the  Effyptians,  the  Canaan- 
its,  or  ttuB  Ph(Bnician8,  Otners  again  contend- 
ed for  their  Celtic  origin.  FrereTascribed  it  to 
the  Rhsti,  Hervas  to  the  ancient  Cantabri; 
while  some  again  gave  up  all  hope  of  arriving 
at  any  certain  condusion  in  this  puzzling  ques- 
tion, and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  one  of  those 
historiml  problems  which  must  for  ever  remain 
without  a  solution.  The  multiplidty  of  the 
opinions  which  have  Just  been  noticed,  is  the 
liest  proof  of  the  little  dependejice  that  is  to  be 
placed  on  rrstems  which  trust  for  support  to 
conjecture  alone,  There  are  three  sources  ftom 
which  we  may  expect  to  derive  information  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  andent  Tuscans.  1st, 
The  accounts  of  Greek  vniters.  dd,  Those  of 
Ihc  Romans.  3d,  The  existing  national  monu- 
incnts  discovered  in  Etroria.  With  respect  to 
the  Romans,  it  is  well  known  that  they  concern- 
ed thcmsdves  but  little  about  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  nations  and  received  without  much 
examination  all  the  accounts  even  of  the  early 
population  of  Italy,  which  were  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Greeks,  their  masters  in  every  spe- 
des  of  literature;  so  that  little  original  imor- 
nation  can  be  derived  from  them  in  an  inquiry 
which  is  to  be  traced  considerably  higher  than 
the  foundation  of  their  dty.  The  evidence 
which  is  supplied  by  the  Inscriptions  and  cdns 
of  Etruria,  respecting  the  origm  of  its  inhaMt- 
ants,  has  hitherto  done  little  towards  settling 
the  question  ;  and  since  the  age  of  these  monu* 
ments,  which  had  been  greatly  overrated,  has 
been  proved  by  able  judges  to  be  posterior  to  the 
commencement  even  of  the  Roman  republic,  we 
are  obliged  to  seek  among  the  historians  and 
poets  ofGreece-  for  the  earnest  records  of  Etrus- 
can history.  It  is  well  known  that  the  inhidiit- 
ants  of  that  country  are  always  spoken  of  by 
the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Tyrseni,  or  Tyr- 
rheni,  while  the  Romans  designate  them  by  that 
of  Etrusci,  or  TuscL  This  diiferenoe  of  no- 
menclature will  be  considered  more  fUlly  here- 
idler;  but  it  may  be  observed  at  present,  that  it 
seems  too  dedded  to  aUow  of  the  supposition 
that  dther  is  a  corruption  of  the  other ;  whence 
ve  should  be  led  to  infer,  that  the  Tynrheni  and 
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Tusd  were  not  originally  the  same  people,  etc^fl 
if  history  did  not  farther  establish  the  fact. 
Who  then  were  the  Tyrrheni  of  the  Greeks, 
and  whence  did  that  name  originate  7  This  is 
in  fact  the  probleni^  on  the  solution  of  which  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  present  Question  seems 
to  hang.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  ramous  Lydian 
tradition  recorded  by  Herodotus,  that  ancient 
people  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  parent 
stock  of  the  Tyrrhenians.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Herodotus  simply  delivers  this  account 
as  he  recdved  it  from  the  Ljdians,  without 
vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  remarkable  event 
it  was  intended  to  record.  But  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  shew  that  he  himsdf  gave  credit  to 
the  legend,  or  at  least  saw  no  improbability  in 
the  facts  which  it  related.  He  was  wdl  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tyrrheni  and  Umbri  of  Ita- 
ly, and  vras  therefore  a  competent  judge  of  thA 
truth  or  probability  of  the  Lydian  tale.  But 
even  allowing  its  improbability,  it  ought  not  for 
that  reason  merely  to  be  rejected,  since  we  should 
be  led,  a  priori^  TO  expect  in  thu  matter  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  course,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  matked  difference  which  original- 
ly existed  between  the  Tuscans  and  the  other 
andent  nations  of  Italy.  But  the  greatest  ar- 
gument in  its  favour,  after  all,  must  be  allowed 
to  consist  in  the  weight  of  testimony  which  caa 
be  collected  in  support  of  it  from  tKe  writers  of 
antiquity,  especially  those  of  Roo^e,  who^  with 
few  exceptions,  seem  to  concur  in  admitting  the 
&ct  of  the  Lydian  colony.  In  short,  the  pve- 
sumption  would  appear  so  strong  in  favour  of 
this  popular  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Tyr- 
rheni, that  we  might  consider  the  question  to 
be  dedded,  were  not  our  attention  called  to  the 
opposite  side  by  some  weighty  objections,  ad- 
vanced long  since  by  Dionysius  of  HaGcaimaa- 
sus^  and  fiirthcr  strongly  urged  by  some  modern 
critics  of  great  leanung  and  reputaticm.  Dio- 
nysius seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  writer* 
of  antiquity,  as  invalidating  the  &ts  recoidcd 
bj  Herodotus;  and  though  his  own  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  T^henians  is  evident- 
ly inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory,  still  it  must 
be  owned  that  his  ai^uments  tend  greatly  to 
discredit  the  colony  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrbenss. 
But  the  objection  which,  after  aU,  must  be  reck- 
oned as  most  condusive  against  the  Lydian  ori- 
gin of  the  Tyrrheni,  is  the  absence  of  all  con- 
formity in  the  important  rdations  of  customs,  re-  - 
ligion,  and  language,  between  the  mother-coun- 
try and  its  pi^nded  cokmy,  whkh  certainly 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  a  migration  to 
such  an  extent  as  Herodotus  reports  bad  really 
taken  phice  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions  to  this  go- 
neral  assertion  of  Dionysius^  and  some  features 
of  resemblance  have  been  traced  between  the 
two  nations ;  but  they  seem  too  foint  and  imper^ 
feet  to  throw  much  weight  into  the  scale.  It  Is 
remarked,  that  divination  and  augury,  which 
form  so  leading  a  distinction  in  the  reliinon  of 
Etruria,  took  their  rise  in  Caria,  according  to 
Pliny ;  and  we  hear  frequently  in  Herodotus  of 
the  diviners  of  Tdmissus  as  having^exerdsed 
their  art  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  super- 
stitions of  Phiygia  are  abo  frequently  observa- 
ble in  the  monuments  of  Etruria.  The  insignia 
of  royalty,  such  as  the  curule  chair  and  the  pur- 
ple robe,  which  the  Romans  borrowed  from  tin 
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TiKtnft,  l^ie  Teoogniaed  bjj  Dionjdas  of  Hali- 
ctrnftaBoa  hiniMlf^  as  Lydian  badges  of  honour; 
and  ibe  eagle  standards  of  Rome,  also  originally 
Toaean,  appear  to  have  been  common  to  the  ar- 
Bttfla  of  Perna.    The  comic  dancers  of  Eltm- 
yia,  caUed  Ludii,  were  celebrated  for  their  agili- 
ty and  gracei  and  according  to  VaL  Maximasi 
who  mentions  their  introduction  at  Rome,  the^ 
derhed  this  talent  from  the  Curetes  and  Ljdi- 
ana.    l<asdj,  it  b  aingolar  enough  that  two  cus- 
toms peco^ar  to  the  Etruscans,  as  wq  discover 
fiom  tneb  monmnents,  should  have  been  noticed 
faj  Herodotus  as  characteristic  of  the  Lydans 
and  Caonians  in  Asia  Minor.    The  first  is,  that 
the  Etruscans  invariably  describe  their  paren- 
tafe  and  bmily  with  reference  to  the  mother, 
«nd  not  the  &ther.     The  other,  that  they  ad- 
nntted  Ihor  wives  to  their  leasts  and  banquets. 
These  are  all  the  points  of  similarity  between 
the  two  nstioDs  which  we  have  been  able  to 
tiaee  or  ooHect  from  the  observations  of  others; 
and  though  they  tend  perhaps  to  establi^  a 
notion  of  a  communication  between  Asia  Minor 
and  Etroria,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  they 
nake  out  a  case  in  fiivour  of  I^dia ;  for  if  they 
prove  any  thing,  it  is  that  the  Cariani^  Lydans, 
and  Phrwiana,  have  as  good  a  claim  to  the 
hoooor  dfoolonizing  Italy,  as  their  neighbours 
the  Lydans.    It  is  a  ftct  sufficiently  established 
on  ^ood  authority,  that  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  a  people  whom  they  called  Tyr- 
rhenians, but  whose  ge<^graphical  position  was 
vay  different  from  that  of  thdr  Italian  name- 
saus.    According  to  Herodotus,  they  occupied 
a  diftrict  oootisuous  to  that  of  the  city  of  Cfres- 
tbona  on  the  Thracian  border  of  Mjioedonia ; 
and  Strphanus  B^  mentions  ^ane  and  Ejytn- 
B  two  of  their  towns  in  Macedonia.    Thn  • 


cyfides  has  alao  noticed  them  in  the  Chalddic 
legion  near  Mount  Athos,  and  describes  them 
as  the  Tyrrfaeni,  who  once  dwelt  at  Athens 
and  in  the  island  of  Lemnos.  From  other 
aooieca  we  learn,  that  these  Tvrrhcni,  or  Pelas- 
«,  at  Jhey  are  often  called,  had  built  for  the 
Athenians  the  vrall  which  surrounded  their 
aenyoBs;  but  being  aflerwaids  driven  out  of 
Attica,  are  aaid  to  bAve  retired  to  the  ishinds  of 
LenuMM  and  Imbro^  after havingexpclled  the 
dcaeendanta  of  the  Arsonauts.  The  fiither  of 
Pvthaforaa  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  these 
^I^nmuans.  We  hear,  too^  of  the  Tyrrheni- 
nns  in  the  idand  of  Lesbos;  also  about  the 
HeUf^xHil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzicus, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Chersonese.  Here 
then  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Tyrrheni  as  a  people  known  to  the  Greeks 
onder  that  spectde  apoeOaiion,  thou^  th^  are 
fteqoently  desi^atea  bv  the  flenenc  name  of 
Pcfasgi;  and  if  we  admit  that  it  was  this 
people  which  at  an  early  period  migrated  fWmi 
TIkiaoe  and  the  north  of  Ghweoe  into  Italy, 
there  wiO  be  found,  we  apprehend,  no  better 
•yslani  for  recondJing  the  various  and  contm- 
dielory  opoiooa,  which  have  been  entertained 
on  this  point  of  history  by  many  writers  both  in 
nncient  and  modem  times.  We  are  aware, 
that  it  willfhere  be  necessary  to  prove 
important  particular;  namely,  that  the 
Tynheni  spoken  of  in  the  naaaages  just  dted 
were  an  original  people,  and  not,  as  iMonysius 
of  Halieamtasoa  Imagined,  anparentiy  on  ths 
arthorityflfHrihininii<tfI^csboi^aTepinant»f 


the  Pelasgi ;  who,  after  leaving  Italy,  broogfif 
back  with  them  into  Greece  the  name  of  Tyr- 
rhenians, as  commemorative  of  their  residence 
in  the  former  country.    But  whatever  may  be 
the  origin  of  that  name  used  specifically,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  afterwards  appliMl  to 
tribes  of  difierent  origins,  as  indicative  of  their 
wandering  and  unsettled  habits.    There  can  be 
no  better  argument  for  disproving  the  s^^stem  of 
Dionysius,  with  regard  to  the  'rvrrhcni  Pelas- 
gi,^ than  that  which  establishes  the  existence  of 
this  nation  in  the  most  distant  period  of  the 
history  of  Grreece,  and  much  prior  to  the  siege 
of  Troy,  about  which  time  it  is  nretended  they 
returned  from  Italy.     Lastly,  in  proof  of  tfcie 
antiquity  of  the  Tyrrhenian  name  in  Gheece, 
we  would  cite  the  passage  which  Dionysius 
quotes  from  the  Inachus  m  Sophocles^  wherein 
tne  poet  makes  them  contemporanr  vrith  that 
prince.    We  must  now  hasten  to  the  historical 
evidence,  which  estabUshes  the  fact  of  a  migra- 
tion of  these  Tyrrheni  at  a  remote  period  Into 
Italy.    Dioimius  has  only  acquainted  us  with 
the  name  of'^one  of  those  many  writers  f^om 
whom  he  dissented  on  this  point;  but  it  is 
curious  that  this  is  the  very  author  from  whom 
he  has  taken  most  of  his  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Pelasgi  duriiv  theb  lesidenoe  in 
Italy,  that  is,  Mynilus  of  Xesbos,  an  ancient 
historian,  of  whom  little  is  otherwise  known, 
and  of  whose  sources  of  information  no  correct 
estimate  can  now  be  formed.    From  him  we 
learn,  that  the  people  who  colonixed  Italy  were 
QEdled  Tyrrheni ;  that  they  were  the  same  who 
built  the  Pelasgic  wall  at  Athens ;  and  that  the 
Athenians  gave  them  the  nickname  of  IlcXsfyol; 
or  storks,  on  account  of  their  propensitT  to 
migrate  from  their  country,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  originally  Thrao^  Samothraoe,  Lem- 
nos, and  Imbros.    There  is,  mdeed,  an  obscurity 
in  Dionysius's  account  of  the  Tjrrrheni,  which 
hardly  admits  of  explanation ;  for  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  the  Pelasgi,  after  a  long  series  of 
misfortunes,  lost  all  their  possessions  in  Italy, 
most  of  their  towns  foiling  mto  the  hands  of  the 
Tyrrheni,  who  were   t^r  neighbours;   and 
elsewhere  we  are  informed,  in  oraer  to  account 
for  the  skill  and  practice  in  naval  afiairs  for 
which  the  Pelasgi  were  distinguished,  that  the^ 
bad  acquired  their  experience  from  their  resi- 
dence among  the  Tyrrheni.  But  whence  or  how 
this  people  obtained  their  knowledge  we  are 
left  to  guess,  since  their  position  b  so  undeter- 
mined ;  and  besides,  Dionysius  has  never  told 
us  that  the  Pelasgi  had  resided  with  the  IVr^ 
rheni,  but  with  the  Aborigines.    It  is  therefore 
pretty  evident  that  Dionjsius's  system  is  un- 
tenable ;  his  error  must  be  attributed  chiefiy  to 
his  supposition  that  the  Pelasgi  and  Tyrrheni 
were  a  dificrent  people.    The  name  of  Kasena, 
which  he  gives  to  the  latter,  appears  to  us  to  be 
corrapted  firom  that  of  Tyrsent  or  Tyrasenf. 
Anetner  source  of  confusion  in  this  part  of 
Dionysius's  antiquities,  is  his  notion  with  re- 
spect to  the  Abongines,  whom  he  supposes  to 
be  the  descendants  of  a  pretended  colony  of 
Arcadians,  afterwards  called  CEnotrians.    All 
judicious  critics  and  anti^qaries  seem  agreed 
ro  rejecting  this  hypothefts;  and  that  being 
the  case,  the  Aborigines,  who,  acoording  to 
Dionysiufl^s  own  account,  and  the  concarrsnt 
testimony  of  many  ancient  writers,  lived  in  th* 
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eoQDtrv  ^ith  the  Pelasgi,  ftimvcd  their 
diMWten,  and  roee  on  the  rains  of  their  power, 
muft  be  the  Etruaci,  or  Tusci  of  the  Romans, 
a  branch  doubtlMS  either  of  the  Umbrian  or 
Oscan  race^  if  indeed  these  do  not  belong  to 
the  same  primitive  Italian  stock.  Tlie  analogy 
which  subsbts  between  the  forms  Tusd,  Osci, 
and  VolscL  would  furnish  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  indigenous  origin  of  the  former; 
but  that  point  seems  abundantly  established 
by  the  fundamental  similarity  of  language  which 
has  been  discovered  to  exist  between  the  Etrus- 
can and  the  other  native  dialects  of  Italy.  Hav- 
ing thus  far  tried  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Tuscan  people,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  how 
far  their  unproved  civilization  and  political  su- 
periority can  be  traced  to  the  settlements  form- 
ed by  the  Tyrrhenians  amongst  them.  The 
easiest  and  most  obvious  way  by  which  the 
Tyrrheni,  coming  from  Thrace  and  the  north 
of  Greece,  may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  Ita- 
ly, would  be  by  the  Danube,  and  then  by  the 
Save  up  to  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  on  this  sea,  doubtless,  that  his- 
tory, however  faint  in  its  records  of  these  trans- 
actions, places  their  first  settlements,  whether 
they  readied  it  by  land  or  in  a  fleet  Diony- 
siui^  on  the  autl^mty  of  Hellanicus,  says,  that 
they  arrived  by  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spine- 
tic  branch  of  the  Po.  But  Freret  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Pelasgi  reached  Italy  by  land ;  this  is  a 
point  however  we  would  by  no  means  insist  up- 
on :  they  were  unquestionably  a  maritime  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  first  settlements,  Hadria,  Spina, 
and  Ravenna,  were  sea-port  towns.  If  we  fol- 
low the-plain  thread  of  history,  divested  of  the 
romantic  circumstances  which  Dionysius  has  in- 
terwoven in  his  narrative  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Pelasgi  with  the  Aborigines,  it  will  appear 
that  the  former  gradually  advanced  from  the  Po 
into  the  country  of  the  Umbri,  who,  being  then 
at  war  with  the  Siculi,  gladly  received  their  as- 
ostance,  and  aAer  the  expulnon  of  the  enemy, 
gave  them  settlements  and  lands  in  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  which  was  Etruria  Proper. 
According  to  the  same^  historian,  the  migration 
of  the  Siculi  took  place  about  eighty  years  be- 
fore the  siegje  of  Troy,  which  agrees  nearly  with 
the  date  assigned  to  the  same  event  by  I^Uani- 
cus.  So  that  we  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the 
mark,  in  assigning  the  date  of  about  one  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Trojan  war  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Tyrrheni  Pelaan  in  Etruria.  Here 
then  they  founded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
natives,  their  first  twelve  cities ;  and  if  we  con- 
ceive tnis  people  bringing  with  them  all  the  im- 
provements in  war,  navigation,  and  general  ci- 
vilization, which  Greece  was  then  b^inninff  to 
derive  from  her  proximity  to  the  cast  ana  to 
£lgypt.  into  a  country  on^  inhabited,  and  that 
partially,  by  rude  and  savage  dans,  we  shall  ea- 
sily form  an  idea  of  the  great  and  rapid  influ- 
ence which  they  would  exercise  over  tne  moral 
and  political  state  of  Italy.  The  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  who  had  hitherto  infested  the  .£gean, 
wo\j!d  naturally  retin^^  when  thuat  sea  was  pn>- 
tected  by  the  navy  of  Minos,  to  the  seas  of  Ita- 
ly, to  exercise  there  the  habiu  which  they  had 
MK^uired  from  the  Phmnidana,  and  which  re- 
mained so  long  a  characteristic  of  their  nation. 
W«  Itani  from  Straho,  that  the  Greeks  did  not 
vemtaOB  to  send  colonies  into  Sidly  till  long  af- 
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ter  the  foil  of  Troy,  owing  to  the  dread  in^plr^ 
ed  b^  those  formidable  depredators.    From  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Lycophron,  it  would  ap* 
pear  that  they  formed  settlements  on  almost  eve- 
ry part  of  the  coast  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea.    But  it  was  in  Etruria,  properly  so  called, 
that  the  Tyrrheni  laid  the  nrst  foundation  of 
this  power,  and  established,  under  Tarchon  their 
leader,  a  confederacy  of  twdve  dties.    The  in- 
formation which  Straho  likewise  supplies  <hi  thb 
head  is  curious  and  important.    He  represent* 
the  Tuscans  as  bdng  perpetually  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Umbn,  from  whom  they 
were  only  separated  by  the  Tiber ;  and  we  are 
led  to  infer,  that  the  advantage  re^tod  dectdedlj 
with  the  former  people,  once  he  goes  on  to 
state  that  they  gradually  extended  the  confines 
of  their  territory,  and  finally  possessed  tben^ 
selves  of  the  phuns  watered  by  the  Po.    It  is 
to  this  acquisition  of  dominbn  that  Pliny  piR>> 
bably  refers,  when  he  reports  that  the  Tuscans 
wre^ed  no  less  than  three  hundred  cities  from 
their  Umbrian  antagonists.    In  the  prosecution 
of  their  successful  career,  the  Tuscans^  having 
arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  obtainra 
possession  also  of  the  original  Tyrrhenian  set- 
tlements of  Hadria  and  Spina,  wnich  the  Tyr- 
rheni, being  too  weak  to  dennd  them,  abandoned, 
as  Straho  relates,  to  the  invadenu  while  Raven- 
na fell  into  the  hands  of  the  UmbrL    It  is  in 
Etruria  that  we  can  best  trace  the  influence  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  colony,  in  changing  the  habits 
and  improving  the  condition  of  its  nativesL     It 
is  to  the  Tyrrheni  that  we  would  ascribe  that 
mixture  of  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Italy 
which  is  Igiown  to  nave  obtained  in  the  Etms* 
can  rites.    Thua  with  the  ddties  peculiar  to  the 
country,  such  as  Voltumna,  Norda,  and  the  Dii 
Conscntes,  we  find  they  worshipped  Apln,  or  tba 
Pelasgic  Apdlo^  Thurms,  or  Hermes^  Juno^ 
Minerva,  and  oUier  divinities  common  to  the 
Greeks.    Of  the  influcoce  of  the  Pelasgi  on  the 
language  of  Italy  there  seems  no  question,  the 
fact  being  adndtted  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
writers.     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
T3nrrbeni  introduced  the  Pelasgic  characters  in 
Etruria  and  Umbria,  and  likewise  communicat- 
ed them  to  the  Oscans,  whose  characters  are 
somewhat  more  rude  and  uncouth.     Tacitus 
however  seems  to  say,  that  letters  were  brought 
hjr  Damaratus  of  Corinth,  but  Gori  and  Lanai 
think,  and  it  seems  more  natural  so  to  interpret 
Tacitus,  that  Damaratus  onl^  improved  Uia 
Etruscan  alphabet  by  the  addition  of  some  tet- 
ters.   These  are  the  principal  points  in  which 
the  efiects  of  the  T^henian  colony  are  visibb 
in  improving  and  avilizing  Etruria.    With  n>- 
spect  to  particukir  customs,  we  are  too  little  ae- 
ouainted  with  the  history  of  that  country  to 
distinguish    what   was  indigenous  and  what 
borrowed  J  but  it  seems  sufficient  to  know  that 
they  infused  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  conquest 
in  the  nation  into  which  they  nad  been  adopted ; 
a  spirit  which  long  prevailed,  and  increased 
after  the  original  Tyrrheni  had  removed  or 
disappeared,  as  they  are  said   to  have  done 
towards  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war.    Com- 
merce, and  the  cultivation  of  tne  fine  arts,  for 
which  this  inventive  people  appear  to  have  had 
a  nittural  turn,  would  add  to  their  refinement, 
and  complete  their  superiority  over  the  othsar 
9omparativdy  barbarous  inbea  of  Italy ;  circum- 
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riinees  ^bich  will  account  for  tbeir  haTing 
been  distingoislied  by  the  QreekM^  from  the 
dbjs  of  Hesiod  to  those  of  Thocydides  and 
ArktoUe,  'vvhen  Rome  was  unknown,  or  was 
thooght  to  be  a  Tyrrhenian  dty.    Whether 
It  was  realhr  ao  may  be  a  matter  of  gpecolation, 
In  ifbith  It  win  not  be  forgotten  how  much 
riie  borrowed  from  Etraria  in  the  formation 
of  her  Tclisione  and  political  inatitationa,  and 
is  the  detau  of  her  civil  and  military  economy. 
Had  the  Toacans  formed  a  regular  and  effective 
filan  for  secnring  their  conqoeats  and  strength- 
ening their  oonfoderaciea,  they  woukl  have  been 
the  maaten  of  Italy,  and  pernapa  of  the  world, 
MBtead  of  the  Romans.     Bnt  their  enterprisee, 
after  a  oettain  period,  aeem  to  have  been  deeul- 
lOTT,  and  thor  meaaurea  ill  combined  and  in- 
eiiecUiaL   A  lidal  want  of  internal  onion,  which 
prevaikd  tnoogat  their  itatea,  aa  Stiabo  judi- 
doady  otaovw,  rendned  them  an  easy  con- 
oQert  lo  Aeir  Gallie  invaders  in  the  north  of 
Mtmfyt  and  to  the  hardjr  Samnites  in  Campania ; 
whna  Rome  was  aiming  at  the  very  centre  of 
their  power  and  existence  these  persevering  and 
STsCemstic  attacks,  which  with  her  were  never 
known  to  fail.     The  histcHry  of  the  Tuscans 
sobseqoently  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  to  be 
ffetned  from  livjr,  and,  at  intervals,  ftom  short 
detached  notices  in  the  Greek  historians  and 
poets;  but  a  rich  field  is  left  open  to  the  anti- 
quary, who  woald  illustrate  the  annals  of  this 
interesting  people  from  the  monuments  that  are 
dail^  discovered  in  their  country,  which  seems 
destined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  aits  and  of  good 
taste  through  a  perpetuity  of  ages.    If  the  books 
of  AiisCot£  aiHl  Theo(mrastU8  on  the  civil  in- 
rtitutions  of  the  Tyrrheni,  or  even  the  lustory 
af  the  emperor  Cladoins,  had  been  preserved  to 
as,  we  afaonld  doobtleas  have  been  better  ac- 
fosinted  with  the  causes  of  that  aaoendency 
arhieh  they  are  said  to  have  once  exercised  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.     Etruria,  consideTed  as  a 
Roman  province,  was  separated  from  Liguria 
by  the  itver  Macra;  firom  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
unifaria,  to  the  north  and  north-east,  by  the 
Appenines;  from  Umbria  again,  firom  the  Sa^ 
faine^  and  Latium,  by  the  liber  to  the  south- 
east and  aouth.'*     Cram.] 

Htacam  A,  and  HrBEiuf  ia,  [the  ancient  name 
ti  Ifebnd,  atoated  to  the  west  of  Britain,  from 
which  ft  was  nparated  by  the  Verginium  Mare, 
in  modem  seogniphy,  the  Irith  Sea.    Of  its 
fmenor  Ittt£  was  known  to  the  ancients^  as 
It  was  never  subjected  to  the  Roman  rule.    Its 
situation  and  size  were,  however,  with  tolerable 
■ocmicy,  defined  by  Csaar  and  Tacitus;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  these,  and  of  the  apfiear- 
anoe  of  ita  coast,  very  little  was  to  be  obtain^ 
fiom  these  writers,  and  much  less  from  the  other 
aothofs  who  pretended  to  treat  of  it.    An  ac> 
count  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  island,  though 
we  lave  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  eany 
eivifiasd,  vroukl  not  belong  at  least  to  the  dassic 
ages  of  anttqiBtyi  for  only  on  the  fall  of  the 
emfiirB  do  its  people  bc^^  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  history.    Still  something  may  be  con- 
jsctured  of  its  early  state,  of  the  era  at  which  it 
was  firrt  inhabited,  and  of  the  people  by  whom 
the  first  settlemenU  were  made.     There  is 
a^indunt  leason  to  presumei  that  the  early 
population  of  Hibemia,  like  that  of  Britannia, 
was  of  Cchic  origin ;  and  among  the  fow  le- 


mains  of  that  once  extensively  ctrcnlaied  tongOi^ 
the  language  of  the  Irish  is  still  the  most  ve^ 
markable  rdic.  But  if  this  people  were  of  the 
common  Celtic  stock,  it  ie  not  easy  to  fix  the  era 
of  their  arrival  in  Hibemia,  nor  tiiat  of  thei^ 
subsequent  expulmon  firom  those  parts  in  which 
the  Scoti  were  found  afterwards.  When  the 
Romans  became  sufBcienUy  acquainted  with 
this  island  to  observe  the  divisions  of  dto  inhabit- 
ants, to  mark  their  boundaries^  and  to  assign 
them  names,  they  entitled  Lagenia  that  part 
which  was  afterwards  denominated  Leiruter; 
to  Meath  they  gave  the  name  of  Midia ;  that  c^ 
Uitonia  to  lAaUr;  to  Connaught  that  of  Con- 
naccia;  and  that  of  Momonia  to  Muauter.  The 
various  appellations  of  this  island  were,  aocoid- 
ing  to  the  ancients,  IBbemia,  bywhich  title  it 
continues  to  be  designated ;  leme,  whence  some 
deduce  the  name  of  Erin  b^  whAch  the  nativea 
denoted  it;  Ivema,  a  modification  pmrfaaps  of 
lema,  and  Iris,,  the  latter  name  being  derived 
from  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  In  the 
language  of  the  Britons,  Ireland  was  called 
Yverdon.  Referring  to  the  Carthaginian  settle- 
ment, the  curious  Bochart  deduces  the  nama 
from  the  Punic  Ibema,  signif^ring  the  moti 
remoU  habUation;  Ireland  bemg  for  a  kmg 
time  considered  the  most  western  region  of  the 
world.  We  have  not  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  theories  which  have  been 
founded  and  raised  upon  the  origin,  name, 
and  hietorv  of  the  Hibernians.  They  belong 
to  a  period  of  history  which  is  not  embnused 
withm  the  limiu  of  a  dktionarv  that  profiles 
to  treat  of  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity.  Ckmd. 
BtU,]  ^ 

Hi  ERA,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  called  also 
Theresia,  now  Vuleano.    Pavs.  10^  c.  II. 

HiERApdLis,  L  [a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  and  south  of  Zeugma.  The 
name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  natives  in 
antiquity  was  Bambyce ;  and  that  of  Hierapo- 
lis  was  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Macedoniane^ 
after  their  conquest  of  the  east,  from  the  pecu- 
liar reverence  wluch  was  there  paid  to  the 
Syrian  goddeas  Atargatis,  as  well  by  foreigneTa 
as  by  the  inhabitants.  Heylin  gives  the  f(3low- 
ing  description  of  her  famous  templcL  from  tba 
great  resort  to  which  the  name  of  Hielrapolis 
vras  derived :  "  The  temple  was  built  by  Stra- 
tonice,  the  wifo  of  Seleucus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
nit/,  encompassed  with  a  double  wall  about  the 
hevht  of  900  fiithoms ;  the  roof  thereof  Was  In- 
laid  with  gold,  and  made  of  such  a  firagant 
wood,  that  the  dothes  of  those  who  came  thilber 
retained  the  scent  thereof  for  a  long  time  after* 
Without  the  temple  there  were  placea  enclosed 
for  oxen  and  beasts  of  sacrifice ;  and  not  fiir  oSt 
a  lake^  of  200  fiithoms  in  depth,  wherein  they 
kept  their  sacred  fishes,  (rid,  Astarte  and 
Deroeto.)  The  priests  attending  here  amount- 
ed in  number  to  900,  besides  many  more  subser- 
vient ministers.*'  In  eastern  geography  the 
name  of  the  ancient  Hierapolis  is  MenMsrz, 
——II.  A  city  of  Phnrgia,  on  the  Afeander, 
near  the  month  of  the  Lycns  and  towards  the 
borders  of  Lydia.  According;  to  D'Anville, 
the  Lycus  piosed  between  this  city  and  an- 
other at  no  great  distance^  called  Laodicea. 
Hierapolis  and  its  vicinity  are  called  by  the 
Turks  "  Bawbuk-kdUui,  or  the  castle  of  cot- 
ton, because  the  neighbouring  rocks  rasomUed 
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Uiat  subBtaooe  in  their  whiteneM.'*     J>Anr 
vUle.] 

[HiERAPYTNA,  a  town  in  the  iiland  of  Crete, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  sea.  It  was  almoBt 
direcilj  south  of  Mlnoa,  4)etween  which  place 
and  Hierapytna  was  the  narrowest  part  of 
Crate.  The  antiquity  of  this  town  was  very 
great,  being  referred  to  the  early  Corybantes, 
who^  if  not  a  fabulous  race  or  caste,  have  their 
history  at  least  obscured  and  enveloped  in 
lablej 

HiERiCHOs,  (units)  the  name  of  Jericho  in 
the  Holy  Land,  called  the  city  of  Palm-trees 
from  its  abounding  in  dates.  JPUn.  5,  c.  14. — 
TacU.  H.  5,  c.  & 

HiBRoeoLYMA.  ["  As  we  approach  the  cen- 
tre of  Judea,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  enlaige,  and  assume  -an 
aspect  at  once  more  grand  aiMl  more  barren ;  by 
little  and  little  the  vegetation  languishes  and 
dies;  even  mosses  disappear;  and  a  red  and 
burning  hue  suoceeJs  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the  mountains  there  is 
an  arid  basin,  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  yellow 
pebUe-covored  summits,  which  afford  a  single 
openins  to  the  east,  through  which  the  surface 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  distant  hills  of  Arabia 
present  themselves  to  the  e^e.  In  the  midst  of 
this  country  of  stones,  enarcled  by  a  wall,  we 
perceive  extensive  ruins,  scanty  cypresses,  bush- 
es of  the  aloo  and  the  prickly  pear;  some 
Arabian  huts,  resembling  white-washed  sepul- 
chres, are  spread  over  this  heap  of  ruins.  This 
spot  is  Jenunlom."  This  touching  description 
of  the  holy  city,  as  it  existed  in  the  third 
century,  has  applied  too  nearly  to  its  modem 
condition.  Though  peopled  with  20  or  30,000 
inhabitants,  according  to  the  varying  estimates 
of  traveUenij  this  dty  is  described  by  many 
who  have  visited  it,  as  presenting  to  oar  view 
nothing  but  cabins  resembling  prisons  rather 
than  honses.  Few  cities  have  undergone  so 
many  revolutions  as  Jerusalem.  Once  the 
metropoUs  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  David 
and  of  Solomon,  it  had  its  temples  built  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  ornamented  with  the 

fold  of  Ophir.  After  being  laid  waste  by  the 
tabylonian  army,  it  was  rebuilt  in  more  than 
its  original  beauty  under  the  Maccabees  and  the 
Herods.  The  Grecian  architecture  was  now 
introduced,  as  is  shown  by  the  ro3ral  tombs 
on  tbe  north  of  the  city.  It  then  containe^^ 
some  hundred  thousands  of  inhabitants;  but  in 
the  year  70  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  visited  by 
the  signal  vengeance  of  heaven,  being  razed  to 
the  foundation  by  the  Roman  Titus.  Adrian 
huilt  in  its  stead  the  city  of  ^lia  CapUolina ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  the  name  of 
Jerusalem  was  restored,  and  has  ever  since 
Wen  retained.  Helen,  this  emperor^s  mother, 
adorned  the  holy  city  with  several  moouments. 
In  the  seventh  century  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Persians  and  Arabians.  The  latter 
called  it  El-Kods,  *the  holy,'  and  sometimes 
£l-Sberif,  *  the  noble.*  In  1098,  the  chevaUers 
of  christian  Europe  came  to  deliver  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.  The  throne 
of  the  QfidSttjB  and  of  Baldwin  imparted  to 
It  a  momentary  lustre,  which  was  soon  efiaced 
bv  intestine  discord.  In  1187  Saladin  replaced 
the  crescent  on  the  hills  of  Zion.  Since  that 
period,  oonqoexed  at  diflbient  times   by  the 


sultans  of  Damascus,  of  Bagdat,  and  of  Cgypi, 
it  finally  changed  its  masters,  for  tbe  seven- 
teenth time,  by  submitting  in  1517  to  the 
Turkish  arms."] 

HiLLEVtdNEs.  [The  only  inhabitants  of 
Scandinavia  really  known  to  the  Rotmins  were 
called  Hilleviones,  according  to  the  rdbtion  of 
Pliny;  and  the  later  autl»rity  of  Jomandes 
makes  known  the  country  of  the  same  peopk^ 
which  he  denominates  Hallin.  "That  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  particular  province  of  iSfomff 
is  stiU  caUed  J9a/toiui.'»    lyAnvUU,] 

HiiifiRA,  I.  [now  FSume SaUo^t^ooomAtniAe 
river  of  SicUy,  riang  in  the  mountains  that  ran 
almost  across  the  island  from  west  to  east.  The 
source  of  the  Himera  was  not  fu  from  that 
of  the  Monalus,  which,  running  wntb,  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  Msre  Inferum;  while  the 
Himera  emptied  into  the  Africum  Mare.  The 
two  formed  thus  very  neariy  a  divisioa  of  the 

island  into  two. IL  Another  river  of  the 

same  name  rose  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
mountains  further  towards  the  east,  and  emotied 
into  the  sea  between  the  city  of  Himera  ana  the 
Therms  Himerenses.}- — III.  A  city  of  Sicily^ 
built  by  the  people  of  'Zande,  and  deBtroyed  ij 
the  Carthagmians  240  years  after.  Strah.  6w 
[It  retains  the  name  of  Termini^  derived  from 
that  of  Therms,  which  it  received  from  the 
baths  in  its  vicinity.]— The  ancient  name 
of  the  Eurotas. 

Hippo  Zarytas,  I.  [a  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
to  the  east  of  Utica.  and  north*weat  of  another 
Hippo^  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Re- 
gius. The  surname  oi  Zairtas  referred  to 
Its  situation  among  a  number  of  artificial  canab^ 
excavated  in  order  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
sea  with  those  of  a  large  lake  in  the  vicinity. 
Ite  modern  name  of  Buerte  is  a  corruption  of 
that  of  Benxert.  by  which  it  is   known  in 

ancient  jrao^phy. IL    The  Hippo^  sur- 

named  Kegius,  belonged  to  NumKUa,  and, 
standing  on  the  coast  towards  the  borders  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory,  occupied  the  site 
on  which  the  more  modem  Bona  was  built. 
The  particular  appellation,  Regius,  denotes  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign;  and,  in  fiict,  we 
know  that  Hippo  was  a  principal  dty,  and 
perhaps  a  royal  residence  of  the  Numidiait 


kings.] 
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ippocENTArsi,  a  race  of  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  Thessaly.  VUL  Centauri,  Part  III. 
HiPPdcafiNS.  Vid,  Aganippe  and  Beliooti, 
HippoNioM,  [a  town  of  Magna  Grocia,  be- 
lonfling  to  the  country  of  the  Brutil  It  b  said 
to  nave  been  founded  by  the  Epixephyrian 
Locri,  and  underwent  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  other  towns  of  Magna  Gneda  were  also 
too  frequently  subject.  In  the  time  of  Dionysius 
it  fell  mto  the  hands  of  tbe  Sicilians,  by  whose 
oppression  it  was  greatly  reduced ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians, however,  rebuilt  it.  from  enmity  to  the 
lahuiderSf  by  whom  it  haa  been  subdued.  II 
was  again  greatly  harassed  by  Affathodest 
but  on  the  apprcmch  of  the  Brutii,  Dy  whose 
occupation^ all  the  Country  in  which  the  Greeks 
had  established  themselves  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Aborigines,  was  again  restored  to  tbe 
Italians,  Hipponium^  became  a  part  of  Ihdr 
possesn<ms.  Recdving  a  Roman  colony  in 
the  year  of  the  dtv  5w,  it  changed  its  name 
to  tHat  of  Vibo  Valentta,  and  rose  to  op«tencd 
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•oa  celebrity.  «  Iq  the  ncinity  of  Hippooiam 
vas  a  S'?^  *^  meadow  otC  imgular  beauty; 
alao  a  bnUding  aaid  to  have  been  oooatructed 
bj  Gdon  of  ^rracoMi  called  Amalthsa's  horn. 
It  was  here  probably  that  the  women  of  the 
city  and  its  vicuutT  aeBembled,  as  Strabo  af- 
finna,  on  certain  leativala,  to  cather  flowers, 
and  twine  garlands  for  their  hair  in  honour  of 
I^roserpine,  who  had  herMi^  as  it  was  snid, 
frequented  this  spot  for  the  aame  purpose,  and 
to  whom  a  magnificent  temple  was  here  erected. 
Anti^aaries  and  topographers  are  generally  of 
ofuuon  that  the  modem  town  of  3fon/e  iUone 
Rpreseots  the  ancient  Hipponium,  and  they 
recognise  its  haven  in  the  present  harbour  of 
Bivona."     Cram,] 

HiFPOMOLOi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  wbo,  as  the 
mpe  unplies,  lived  upon  the  milk  of  horses. 
Bippocntca  has  given  an  account  of  their  man- 
ner of  lining.  j}e  aqua  4-  aer,  ^.-^Dinoys. 
Perieg. 

Hjpposuteb,  a  bay  in  the  country  of  the 
Btvtu,  [so  called  fnnn  the  city  of  Uipjionium, 
which  stood  upon  its  southern  shore.  It  was 
directly  opposite  to  the  Scyllacius  Sinus,  and 
between  ttiese  two  bays  was  the  narrowest 
part  of  Italy.  Terina,  which  stood  at  about 
the  aame  distance  from  the  northern  shore, 
ooQunonicated  also  its  name  to  this  bay,  which 
was  sometimes  called  also  Terinsus  Sinus; 
in  modem  geography  the  Gd/o  di  Santa  Eur 
fewiia.] 

HippopoDES,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  had 
kwnes'Jbct.     Dionyt.  Perieg. 

HiEA-     Vid.  Alexandria. 

HiKpri,  [a  people  of  Hetruria,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  inoDs  Soracte.  On  the  e-ammit  of  this 
liffl  the  Hirpii  were  accustomed  to  oflbr  sacri- 
fice to  ApoUo^  and  were  on  that  account  re- 
spected with  a  kind  of  sacred  veneration,  and 
exonerated  from  all  the  burthensooie  duties  of 
other  oommunitiea^  such  as  the  pciformance  of 
military  services,  dtc] 

Hiapixi,  [a  people  of  Samnium,  in  the 
southern  part.  They  are  generally  consi- 
dered, though  confessedly  of  Samoitic  origin,  to 
have  formed  an  independent  division  of  tnat 
imce.] 

UupIlis,  fnow  Seville^  an  ancient  and  fa- 
mous catj  of  uispania,  in  Beturia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bctis,  below  Italica,  and  between 
that  plaoe  and  the  Libystinus  lacus.    It  was  a 
town  <^  Panic  origin,  as  the  name  sufficiently 
denotes^  and  was  twice  colonized  from  Italy. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  second  colony  in  the  time 
of  Caaar,  HimJis  assumed  the  name  of  Julia 
Homnlea  or  Komulensisy  and  was  afterwards, 
though  with  its  ibrmer  name,  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  a  juridical  Conventus   upon 
the  subdivisioo  of  the  Farther  Spain.     The 
fixtunes  of  this  dty  were  more  remarkable 
in  the   years  of  tM  lower  eropiro,  and  its 
commerce^  on  the  disooyery  of  America,  was 
long  the  greatest  source  of  revenue  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.      When  wrested  from  the 
Moofs  by  the  Spanish  monarch  Ferdinand  the 
U  of  Casdle,  A.  D.  1248,  it  was  annexed  to 
the  dominions  of  thftt  j^rince,  and  formed  a 
mmntt  realm  in  his  dominions ;  so  that  to  the 
title  cK  king  of  Sjuun,  waa  added  that  too  of 
king  of  Seville.     The  reason  of  this  was,  that 
befine  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  Seville  had 
Pa«t  I.— T 


formed  a  kingdom  by  itself  and,  as  an  indcpeth 
dent  states  had  resitted  the  power  of  the  Calholk} 
arms.] 

U18PANIA,  [the  most  western  country  of  Eu- 
rope, lying  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean.      It  forms  with,  Portugal,   a 
peninsula  of  about  630  leagues  in  circumference* 
Various  names  were  assigned  to  this  country 
in  antiquity;  the  Greeks  uenominated  it  Iberia, 
and  knew  but  the  portion  which  afterwards 
retained  that  name ;  the  Latins  called  it  Hespe- 
ria,  from  its  situation  towards  the  west ;  and 
the  naoie  of  Hispania,  which  outlasted  all,  has 
reached  the  present    day  in  that  of   Spain^ 
E*pagney  Spagna,  &c     This  title  it  probably 
received   from    its   Carthaginian   inhabitants. 
The  whole  country  was  divided  between  the 
Iberi  and  the  Celtiberi,  from  whence  the  refbns 
inhabited  by  those  people  were  designated  re- 
spectively Iberia  ana  Celtiberia.    After  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  the  Durius,  from  its  mouth  to 
the  borders  of  Leoo,  and  thence  a  line  to  meet 
the  Orospeda  moiw,  together  with  that  range, 
were  taken  as  a  dividing  line,  and  formed  toe 
sopeiation  between  Hispania  Citerior  and  IJis- 
painia  Ulterior.     It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Augustus   that  the  provinces  Tarraconensis, 
Betica,  and  Lusitania,  were  definitively  marked 
as  di\isions  of  the  whole  peninsula;    Ubpania 
is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  narrow  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  did  not 
always  connect  the  watera  of  the  inland  sea 
with  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic    Of  tho 
geography  of  Hispania  before  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  do&umon  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  or, 
at  least,  before  the  introuuction  of  the  Roman 
armies  and  arms,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
with  any  degree  oif  certainty ;  but  the  accounts 
of  Roman  geographeis,  and  perhaps  also  the 
geographicaldistribution of  its  Roman  masters, 
refer  in  a  great  measure^  to  the  divisions  of 
territory  ami  the  distinctions  of  races  which 
they  found  on  succeeding  to  the  possessions 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.      We  look, 
theretore,  on  the  Iberians  as  the  first  and  proper 
inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  on 
the  Celtiberi  as  a  mixture  of  the  Iberi  and  the 
Celts.     Of  the  former  we  might  treat  theo^ 
retically  at  some  lengthy  but  the  authority  of 
history  is  wanting  to  ffive  them  plaoe  in  a  work 
Uke  this.    For  the  eariy  settlements  of  the  Cel- 
ts themselves  we  depend  too  much  on  conjec- 
ture; yet  some  authority,  fi)uoded  upon  &ct8, 
there  is  to  justify  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  the 
period,  manner,  and  cause  of  their  passage 
into  the  possessions  of  the  people  of  Jberia.    It 
is  by  no  means  a  settled  point  that  the  Celtn 
of  Iberia  were  of  the  same  line  as  those  of  Gaul ; 
yet  the  best  authorities  of  antiquity  support  that 
opinion.    On  the  other  hand,  they  are  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  lUyrians,  who,  passing 
into  Italy  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  only  so  iar  connected  with  Gaul 
as  they  may  have  become,  in  passing  along  its 
sea-board  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.    I'be 
period  of  the  Celtic  establishment  in  Gaul  may 
be^  with  some  degree  of  pbusibilit^,  referred  to 
a  very  celebrated  era  of  anti<imty;    to  that, 
namely,  in  which  Sesac  flourished  in  Egypt 
and  Charilaus  in  Lacedsmonia,  B.  C.  about 
8G0  years,  and  near  the  time  in  which  the 
aftairs  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  receivmg  their 
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first  btatorical  importance  in  the  rhapsodies  of 
Homer.  The  same  cakulation  which  files 
this  epoch  in  the  accounts  of  the  CelUe,  sup- 
poses them  to  have  entered  from  Aquitaine  in 
Gaul,  not  long  after  their  occupation  of  that 
country,  and  to  have  migrated  sTowIy  along  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  settling  first  the  regions 
of  Ghillicia  and  LusiUnia,  and  passing  at  a  later 
period  into  Bctica.  Firmly  estahlished  in  this 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  giving  their  name  to 
the  inhahitants,  who  were  thence  called  Celti- 
t»eri,  by  the  time  that  the  Pbeeniciacs  arrived 
upon  the  southern  coast  the  Celts  had  spread 
themselves  over  the  whcrfe  country  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  beyond 
the  Il>erus  to  the  Herculeum  Ftetum.  The 
adventurous  merchants  of  Fhcenicia  were  Ions 
acquainted  with  that  \na\  of  Hispania  which 
lay  nearest  to  their  continent,  before  the  extent 
of  their  knowleclge  was  made  known  to  the 
nations  which  mi^ht  have  emulated  them  in 
tommercid  enterprise :  and  for  a  long  time  after  it 
became  notorioua  that  they  had  communication 
with  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  it  was  but 
•vaguely  conjectured  that  their  intercourse  was 
carried  on  with  some  distant  region  in  the 
Temotest  west,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  the 
limits  of  the  worid.  The  first  settlement  of  this 
Asiatic  people  in  Europe  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  appears  to  have  been  efiected  in  the 
little  island  of  Erythia,  fiom  whence  they  ex- 
tended themselves,  building  their  first  great  city, 
and  founding  their  first  great  colony,  at  Gad^ 
B.  C.  perhaps  about  1000.  This,  to  be  sure, 
would  make  their  arrival  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Celts,  and  perhaps,  thou^  tbo  Pheenicians 
certainly  did  not  extend  themselves  over  the 
peninsula  so  early  as  the  fiirmer  people,  they 
may  have  efiected  this  first  colonixation.  It  la 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  account  of 
YcU.  Faterculus^  on  whose  authority  this  date 
is  principalW  assumed,  may  be  erroneous.  The 
dominion  of  these  bold  navigators  and  inde&ti- 
gable  traders  was  not  established  by  conquest  in 
any  part  of  Spain,  but  introducing  their  arts, 
and  m  some  measure  their  civilization,  among 
the  Celtiberians,  and  bartering  with  them  on 
the  most  friendly  terms^  they  contrived  to  gain 
an  influence  and  to  settle  cotonies  without 
molestation  through  the  greater  part  of  what 
was  afterwards  calkd  Betica.  Wnile  the  Phcs- 
iMcians  were  thus  quietly  founding  colonies 
upon  the  Spanish  coasts,  the  Cai&ginians, 
themselves  a  Tjrrian  people,  and  inheriting  the 
commercial  spirit  of  their  fidhers,  with  a  more 
warlike  character,  appeared  to  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  this  rich  territory.  In  a  short  tmie 
the  Phcenicians  lost  their  principal  cities,  and 
the  Carthaginians  established  themselves  in 
their  stead,  not  as  the  tenants,  but  as  the 
masters  of  the  soil  which  they  occupied.  Id  the 
mean  time  these  were  not  the  only  people  who 
introduced,  in  thu  western  comer  of  Europe, 
the  manners  and  character  of  more  eastern 
countries.  The  Rhodians,  Samians,  and  Pho- 
ceans,  foonded  also  colonies  in  these  distant 
regions,  and  mingled  with  the  Iberian,  Celtic, 
and  Phofnician,  the  character  and  language  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  islanders  of  Zante  at 
the  same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  Saguntum, 
ind  the  Phoevans  of  Marseilles  erected  the 
*>ty  ciAmfuriatf  the  Empori«  of  the  Romans. 
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These  cities,  beholding  with  jealousy  (be  aS^ 
vances  cf  the  Carthaginians,  had  recourse  ta 
the  alliance  of  Rome,  and,  as  the  allies  of  the 
Ampnritans,  the  Romans  first  displayed  their 
ensigns  beyond  the  Pyrenees.     The  various- 
incidents  of  the  war  that  followed  belong  to 
history,  and  we  have  here  only  to  obserre,  that 
vriih  this  began  the  Roman  dominion  in  His- 
pania.    The  natives  did  not,  indeed,  immediate- 
ly submit  to  the  rule  of  the  friends  whoss 
assistance  they  had  unadvisedly  sought;  but  the 
Romans  did  not  the  less   proceed   to  divide 
the  whele  peninsula  into  the  Nearer  and  the 
Farther  Spain,  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior, 
the  former  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Anas,  now 
the  OiMdiana  and  the  Bdctia,  along  the  Onw* 
peda  roons  to  the  Mediterranean.    Under  \\mx 
native  Lusitanian  leader  Viriatus,  the  inhabtt> 
ants  made  an  ttSari  to  regain  their  rn^Bpen* 
deuce;  but  the  destiav  of  Rome  prevailed,  and 
the  valour  and  coruluct  of  this  unblemished 
patriot  were  exercised  in  vain.    The  magna- 
ficent  attempt  of  Sertorius  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  liberty  now  perishing  at  Rome,  in  this 
far  distant    province,  was  mistrated   by  the 
treacheiy  of  one  of  bis  ofiicers ;  three  years  •£ 
glorious  resistance  under  the  younger  Pompey, 
were  terminated  by  the  victory  or  the  Romao 
legions,  whose  numbers  had  overwhelmed  the 
young  warriors  of  Lusitania;  and  Spain  had 
made  her  last  stand  for  liberty.      A  partial 
rising  in  the  north-west  was  easiW  but  not 
cheaply  quelled   by  the  imperial  forces,  and 
nothing  remained  for  the  people  of  Hispanie 
but  supmisBion  and  a  hopeless  peace.    ^  Under 
Augustus,  the  ulterior  province  was  again  part- 
ed into  two,  B(ttiea  and  LusUaniaf  at  the 
same  time  that  the  citerior  assumed  the  name  of 
Tarraeonen$i9t  firom  TarraeOf  its  metropolia. 
This  Tarraconois  occupied  all  the  northern 
part  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  month 
of  the  Durius,  where  Lusitania  terminated; 
and  the  eastern,  almost  entire,  to  the  confines 
of  Betica,  which,  deriving  this  name  from  the 
river  Betis,  that  traversM  it  during  its  whole 
course,  extended  from  the  north  to  the  west 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  Anas,  by  which  it 
was  separated  from  Lusitania;  whilst  this  iMt- 
mentioned  province  was  continued  thence  te 
the  ocean,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Aiae 
and  Durius.    This  division  of  Spain  must  be 
regarded  as  property  belonging  to  the  principal 
and  dominant  state  of  ancient  geography.    It 
was  not  till  about  the  age  of  EHocleaan  and 
Constantino,  when  the  number  of  provinoee 
waa  moltiplied  by  subdivisiensi  that  the  Tarra- 
conois was  dismembered  into  two  new   pie- 
vinces ;  one  towards  the  limits  of  Betica,  and 
adjacent  to  the  Mediterraneai^  to  whfch  the 
city  of  Carthago  nova  communicated  the  same 
of  Oarthaginens'u ;  the  other  on  the  ocean  te 
the  north  of  Lusitania,  and  to  which  the  natioa 
of  CaUaici  or  CalUeei^  in  the  angle  of  Spain 
which  advances  towards  the  north-east,  hw 
given  the  name  CaZtocis,  still  subaasting  in  thai 
of  GaUieia.    Independently  of  this  distinction 
of  provinces,  Spain  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  divided  into  jurisdictions,  called  Cbn- 
ventu»j  of  which  there  are  counted  foerlean; 
eadi  one  formed  of  the  union  of  several  cities^ 
who  held  their  assiies  iq  the  principal  city  el 
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AdteiflL    We  proceed  oow  to  a  p&rticalar 
of  Mcb  province."  (D^AnviUc)  It 
that  Bctica  was  among  the  eaniest 
Nted,  or  at  least  amonf  the  lirat  that  re- 
oeiv«d  a  fineigQ  ooloiiy.    The  principal  people 
by  which  it  was  inhabited  wero  the  following : 
let.   The  TurdetBUii,  the  most  powerful  of  aU, 
and  to  eatenaively  apread  throughout  the  pro- 
vince^ that  the  name  of  Turdctania  waa  eome- 
timee  appliod  to  it  instead  of  that  of  Bettca. 
Near  to  thcce  in  Betica,  and  also  in  Lusitanb, 
the  Tardoli,  confounded  often  with  their 
powerful    neighbounL      The   southern 
of  this  province,  the  earliest  that  bent  to 
the  feriune  of  Romc^   was  occupied  bjr  the 
BastoK,  who,  from  their  surname  of  Pcni,  are 
tbaoghft  to  have  been  of  Carthaginian  origin, 
and  bier,  therefore,  in  the  peninsula  than  tho 
«thcr  people  mentioned  above.      The  people 
wfacv  after  the  dissemination  of  the  race  of  Celts 
tbni^boat  the  country,  still  retained  the  name 
cf  CAm  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  rest, 
leaded  near  the  Anas,  between  that  river  and 
the  Tagoi^  on  the  coast.     In  Lu»itania,  the 
people  Som  whom  that  province  took  its  name, 
cxtemied  from  the  Tagus,  also  on  the  coast,  to 
Che  Dtuius^  and  inland  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  Vettones,  on  the  borders  of  Tamconensis. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  latter  dwelt  the  Cal- 
laid,  a  people,  or  perhaps  a  number  of  people, 
reBDarkable  for  their  valoor  and  unyielding  love 
of  liberty.      The  Artabri,  who  may  have  be- 
loogcd  to  this  confederacy,  were,  however,  se- 
parately, a  considerable  nation  inhabiting  the 
district  tenninating  in  tho  promontory  Artabro^ 
C^pe  FinMerre,    Eastward  of  these,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  coast,  were  the  Astures, 
in  the  modem  Asturias;  and  still  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  and  within  tho  same  mopn- 
taios  and  the  sea,  were  the  Cantabri,  composed 
of  Diany  snudler  families,  and  all  partaking  of 
the  clMfacter  of  the  Celts,  who  first,  upon  their 
msrch  from  Gaul,  pursued  the  line  of  coast 
wbieh  their  posterity  retained.    Eastward  of 
these  people,  and  on  the  Spanish  fide  of  tho 
Pyrenees,  were  settled  the  Yasconcs.  who  at  a 
l«ber  period  entered  Gaul,  and  gave  their  name, 
then  slightly  modified,  to  Gaaeony.    They  ex- 
tended to  the  banks  oS  the  Iberus  or  Ebro^  in 
the  country  named  in  modern  times  Navarre, 
Still  fiirther  east,  between  the  mountains,  the 
river,  and  the  coast,  were  the  lllergetes,  the 
CereCani,  tixt  Indigetes,  the  Ausetani,  the  Lale- 
tani,  the  Cosetaiii,  &c.  in  that  country,  the 
present  inhabitants  of  which  are  designated  Car 
taloHB.     The  Bastitani,  Contestani,  Edetani. 
and  Oretani,  with  many  other  nations,  occupied 
tiie  rest  ef  Tarraconcnsis  as  far  as  the  borden 
of  the  province  of  Bastica.    Among  these  de- 
serving of  peculiar  notice,  are  the  Carpcntani 
and  the  Cdtiberi,  masters,  according  to  Poly  bins, 
<d  300  floorishing  cities.     A  long  repoee  suc- 
ceeded the  final  extension  of  the  imperial  power 
over  all  the  territories  possessed  by  aD  these 
people ;  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  barbarians, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  fay  the  northern  warriors,  were  the  first 
interraptAon  of  the  long  tranouillify  enjoyed  by 
the  subdued  but  not  oppressed  peninsula.    The 
policy  of  the  emperon  used  the  ambition  and 
npadty  of  one  barbarian  horde  as  a  defence 
•gaiMt  another;  and  the  fierce  people  from  the 


I  borden  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  ibrests  of  notthem 
Germany,  who,  under  the  name  of  Vandals, 
Sueves,  and  Alans,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius 
endeavoured  to  force  the  farthest  barriera  of  the 
provinces,  were  for  a  time  repelled  by  the  arms 
of  the  stipendiary  Goths,  who,  about  the  same 
time,  partly  as  tributaries  and  partly  as  con- 
querora  had  established  themselves  m  Cmtale- 
nia.    About  the  year  419;  the  Grothic  leader 
having  died,  the  vandals  rose  again,  and  pass- 
ing into  Spain,  afiixed  their  name  in  that  of 
Vandalusis,  now  Andaltuia^  to  that  part  of 
Bctica  which  lay  between  the  Marianus  and 
Orospeda  montes  and  the  littoral  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.    The  wan   that  succeeded   were 
almost  without  intermissbn,  and  left  at  last  in 
possession  of  the  Grotbs  the  whole  of  Spain 
except  Galiciaf  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Suevi,  together  with  the  part  of  Lusitania 
between  the  Mini  us  and  the  Durius,  Asturia 
and  a  pirtion  of  the  Tarraconensis  forming 
afterwards  a  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leom.  and 
of  Old  CaUUe.    Till  713  the  Goths  retained 
possession  of  this  country,  engrafting  on  the 
various  manners,  customs^  and  hmguages  of  tho 
difierent  people  by  which  it  was  populated,  their 
own  peculiar  characteristics,  when  a  new  people^ 
croanng  over  from  Afirica,  put  an  end  to  their 
rale,  and  fixed  a  Moorish  monarchy  in  Spain. 
The  fiUl  of  this  empire,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moon  from  Granada  by  the  Catholic  king  Fer- 
dinand, may  be  considered  as  the  final  esteblish- 
nient  of  the  Spanish  monarehy.    The  manner 
in  which  the  country  was  first  colonized,  the 
numberless  changes  which  it  underwent,  afiect- 
ing  radically  the  character  of  ite  various  popula- 
tionfl^  have  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  all  national 
charsu^eristics,  and  made  the  people  as  various 
as  the  climate  and  the  soil    Galicia  and  the 
north  bear  yet  the  evidence  of  having  entertained 
the  bold  and  hardy  children  of  thewild  foreste 
and  finnen  seas  A  Germanjr*  while  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  severed  with  a 
populadon  that  yet  betrays  ite  Moorish  origin^ 
The  following  account  of'^the  rivera  and  moun- 
tains of  Spain  is  taken  from  D*AnviUe :  **  On 
the  side  where  it  is  not  environed  by  tho  sea,  it 
is  inclosed  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  sepsrate  it 
fiDom  Gaul.    Iberas,  the  Ebroy  is  the  most  north- 
ern of  ite  riven.    Durius,  the  i>uerd^  (<Mr,  ao- 
cording  to  the  Portuguese,  Douro^  and  thO 
TasruM^  or  the  Tajo  which  traverse  the  middle 
of  this  continent,  shape  their  courses  almost  in 
a  parallel  direction  towards  the  west.    In  tho 
southern  part  Amzt,  or  Guadi-Ana-and  BtstU^ 
which,  under  the  domination  of  the  Maures  in 
Spain,  assumed  the  appellation  of  Guadi-al-Ki- 
bir,  or  the  Great  River,  run  more  obliquely  from 
the  east  towards  the  south.    Sucro,  or  the  Xu- 
ear,  which  empties  iteelf  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  Minius,  or  the  Minho  (which  should 
be  pronounced  Migno\  having  ite  mouth  in  the 
ocean  northward  of  the  Durius,  may  also  be 
cited  here;  omitting  at  present  the  mention  of 
other  riven,  which  will  more  properly  be  found 
in  the  deteil  of  particular  provinces.    Among 
the  mountains  described  by  the  ancients,  that  4tf 
Jdvbeda  extends  ite  name  to  a  long  chain, 
which,  from  the  country  of  the  Cantebrians 
towards  the  north,  continues  southward  to  that 
of  the  Cemberisns.      Orospeda  is  a  f"[«e  of 
mountains  enveloping  the  sources  of  the  ^«. 
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its :  and  what  is  now  called  Sierra  Morena 
derives  iU  name  from  Marianua  raons,  between 
Castile  and  Andalusia.  This  continent  forma 
many  promontories,  of  which  three  are  suffi- 
ciently eminent  to  be  distinguished  here :  Cha- 
ridemum  on  the  Mediterranean, bow  Cape  Oaiaj 
Sacrum,  and  Artabrum  or  Ncrium,  on  the 
ocean;  the  first  of  which  has  taken  the  name  of 
St.  Vincentf  and  the  other  that  of  FHnisterre. 
And  these  are  the  features  of  nature  most  jpixh 
minont  and  remarkable  in  this  country."  The 
precious  metals,  which,  in  the  early  ages  the 
mountain  regions  of  this  peninsula  so  abundant- 
ly produced,  nave  long  disappeared ;  the  mines 
have  been  exhausted,  and  nothing  but  the  au- 
thority of  the  historian  remains  to  give  credibi- 
lity to  the  relations  of  antiquity  concerning  the 
prodigious  supplies  of  gold,  &c.,  which  not  only 
the  Phcenicians,  but  in  much  later  days  the 
Romans,  drew  from  this  affluent  soil.  Yet 
concurrent  testimonies  prove,  that,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Phoenicians,  so  abundant  was  the 
return  of  this  first  of  all  the  metals  which  the^ 
obtained  for  their  trifling  wares,  that  their 
ships  being  insufllicient  for  its  transportation  in 
freight,  they  were  obliged  to  cast  it  into  the 
form  of  anchors,  and  other  necessary  imple- 
ments, to  convey  it  across  the  waters.  Bossi 
St.  Spagn.] 

HisTiAA,  ["one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Eubosan  cities,  founded,  as  it  is  said,  by  an 
Athenian  colony,  in  the  district  of  Ellopia, 
which  once  communicated  its  name  to  the 
whole  country.  Scyronus  of  Chios,  however, 
ascribes  a  Thessalian  origin  to  this  town.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Grecian  fleet  from  Artemisium. 
But  it  did  not  remain  Ions  in  their  possession, 
and  on  the  termination  of  the  Persian  war  it 
became,  with  the  rest  of  Euboea,  subject  to 
Athens.  In  the  attempt  afterwards  made  to 
shake  off  the  galling  yoke  of  this  power,  Histiasa 
probably  tool  a  prominent  part,  if  we  may 
judge  n'om  the  severity  displayed  towards  its 
unfortunate  inhabitants  -  by  Pericles,  who  ex- 
pelled them  from  their  possessions,  and  sent 
Athenian  cok>nists  to  occupy  the  lands  which 
they  had  evacuated.  Strabo,  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompus,  informs  us,  that  the  Histiteans 
withdrew  on  this  occasion  to  Macedonia.  From 
henceforth  we  find  the  name  of  their  town 
changed  to  Oreus,  which  at  first  was  that  of  a 
small  place  dependent  on  Histiea,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Telethrius,  and  near  the  spot  called 
Drymos  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Callas. 
Tms  city  no  longer  existed  in  Pliny's  time. 
Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  coast 
opposite  to  the  cape  Volo  of  Thessaly."  Cram. 
Gr.] 

HisTONiuM,  ["once  the  haunt  of  savage  pi- 
rates, who,  as  Strabo  reports,  formed  their 
dwelUngs  from  the  wrecks  of  ships,  and  in  other 
respects  lived  more  like  beasts  of  prey  than 
civUizcd  beings.  This  town  is,  however,  after- 
wards enumerated  by  Frontinus  among  the 
colonies  of  Rome;  and  iu  ruins,  which  are  still 
visible,  attest  that  it  was  not  wanting  in  splen- 
dour and  extent"  This  place  was  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Frentani,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Trinios.  It  is  now  called  Vasta  <fAmm(me 
Cram.  11.] 

HisTRu,  [that  part  of  Venetit  which  lay 
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below  the  river  Formio  in  the  shape  of  a  penin- 
sula, between  the  waters  of  the  Tergesticn* 
Sinus,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Flanatjcus  Sinus, 
or  rather  the  river  Arsia.  Before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Histria  formed  no  part  of  Italy, 
which  was  terminated  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Formio ;  but  that  emperor  having  extended  the 
limits  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  one  of  his  Italian 

Provinces,  as  far  as  the  Arsia,  of  course  included 
listria  in  Italy.  The  Histrians  were  originally 
an  Illyrian  people,  and,  like  the  other  lUyrians, 
probably  of  Tliracian  origin.  Ancient  fablo 
has  rendered  Histria  more  famous  than  it  would 
have  become  from  its  poUtical  or  historical  im- 
portance; and  the  fiction  of  the  Argonauts,  with 
the  tragic  story  that  gave  name  to  the  Absyr- 
tides,  according  to  mytholoeical  tradition,  has 
given  it  a  frequent  place  iu  the  pages  of  the  first 
poets  of  antiquity.] 

[HoMOLK.  •'Mount  Homole,  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north,  was  proliably  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  Ossa;  and  celebrated 
by  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  LapithsB,  and  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Pan. 

Ceu,  duo  nubigeiUB  quum  terliee  montU  ab 

alto 
Descendunt    Centauri,  JlomoUn    Oikrymque 

nivalem 
Linquentes  cursu  rapido,  JEn.  7, 674. 

From  Pausanias  we  learn  that  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  fomi- 
tains.  One  of  these  were  apparenUy  the  Libo- 
thrian  fountain.  Strabo  says  that  mount  Ho- 
mole  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and 
ApoUonius  describes  it  as  close  to  the  aea." 
Cram.] 

HoMOLOiDCs,  one  of  the  seven  gates  of 
Thebes.     Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  252. 

iHoMONADA,  now  Ermenakf  on  the  Caly- 
nus,  among  the  Taurus  mountains,  and 
towards  the  borders  of  Isauria.  This  town 
of  Cilicia  Trach»a  was  situated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  almost  impregnable ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  like  all  the  othe^  people  of  those 
regions,  ( Vid.  Cilicia,)  being  greatly  addicted 
to  a  predatory  life,  were  enabl»i  in  these  fat- 
nesses to  carry  on  in  the  surrounding  coanUry 
an  harassing  war  of  depredation  with  the  great- 
est security.  J 

HoREST£,  [a  Caledonian  people  inhabiting 
the  northern  margin  of  the  Frith,  of  TViy,  and 
extending  perhaps  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Esk.     irAnvUU.] 

HoRTA,  or  HoRTiNUM,  a  town  of  the  Sabincs, 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber. 
Firg.  ^n.  7,  V.  716. 

[HoRTi,  I.  (AcRfpp^.J  Near  to  the  Pantheon 
were  the  £[aruens  and  oaths  of  Agrippa,  be- 
queathed by  that  proprietary  to  the  people  of 
Rome.  In  these  gardens  was  the  collection  of 
water  upon  which  the  emperor  Nero  entertained 
himself  with  sea-fights  and  aquatic  sports.  A 
part  of  this  piece  of  water  was  called  the 
Euripus. it  Cjesaris.  The  celebrated  gar- 
dens of  CKsar,  bequeathed  also  by  that  destroy- 

of  the  people's  rights  to  the  people  be  had 


er 


destroyed,  wero 
Transtybcrina. 


situate  in  the  region  called 


"  Aforeover  he  hath  left  you  all  his  waU» 
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EU  private  arboun  and  new  planted  orekartU 
On  this  Hde  Tiber  ;  he  hath  left  them  you 
Tb  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves.*' 

III.  DoMiTif.     The  gaidens  of  Domitia, 
the  aant  of  Nero,  were  alao  in  this  region,  in 
the  Campos  Vaticaniu.     Long  afterwards  the 
emperor  Hadrian  erected  there  a  maoacrfeam 
Sir  bimeeir,   which,  the  principal   defence  of 
noilem  Rome,  has  gained  still  more  celebrity 
as  the  Caetle  of  St,  Angelo^  the  last  resort  of 
the  Roman  poatifib  in  cases  of  sedition  and 
attack,  than  as  the  prood  structure  intended 
to  ennoble  the  wortnless  remains  of  a  vain 
Roman  emf>eror. IV.  Lamia.    The  gar- 
dens of  L«mia,  in  which  were  deposited  the  last 
Temainftof  Cafigub,  adjoined  those  of  Mecenas 

in  the  legbn  called  EsquiJina. V.  JuLti 

Marttalis.  These  retreats,  commemorated 
t^*  the  poet  Blartial,  the  nephew  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  belonged  anu  whose  name  they 
hofr,  were  atoatrd  on  the  side  of  the  hill  now 
known  as  the  Monte  Mario,  in  the  region 
Transtyberina,  among  the  ancient  Romans  fhe 

CUtqs  Cions. Vl.  Neronis.    A  Uttle  fiir- 

ther  from  the  banks  of  the  river  wsre  the  gar- 
deni  of  Nera^  and  here  the  imperial  executioner 
■tood  to  defight  in  the  torments  inflicted  by  his 
aders  on  the  persecuted  disciples  of  the  new 

rrfigion  of  the  Galiheans. ^Vll.  SALLrsrii. 

In  the  TC^on  called   Aha  Semite,  near  the 
Uths  of  Diodesian  and  the  circus  of  Flora, 
were  the  famous  gardens  of  Sallust    The  brief 
lemarks  of  Eustace  on  the  gardens  of  Sallusi, 
and  oo  those  of  the  Romans  in  general,  will 
serve  to  give  some    notion  of  those  elegant 
retreats  of  the  ancient  poet,  philosopher,  or 
sensoalist.    "The  ▼arioas  villas  that  encircle 
modem  Rome  form  one  of  its  chanicteristic 
beauties,  as  well  as  one  of  tlie  principal  features 
of  its  icsembbnce  to  the  ancient  city,  which 
seems  to  have  been  environed  with  gardens, 
end  ahnoit  studded  with  groves  and   shady 
fetirements.    Thus  Julius  Cesar  bad  a  spacious 
ganJen  onAho  banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Jmiculumi  which  he  beoueathed  to  the 
Roman  penile:   Mscenas  enclosed, and  con- 
voted  into  a  pleasure-ground,  a  considerable 
wit  of  the  Esquifine  mil,  which  before  had 
Been  the  common  burial-place  of  the  lower 
d— TH  and  the  resort  of  thieves  and  vagabonds ; 
mn  altentcioa  which    Horace   mentions  with 
complacency  in  his  eighth  satire.    To  these  we 
nia^  add  the  Bcrti  LucuUani  and  StrvUiani, 
incadently  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  particu- 
larly the  celebrated  retreat  of  the  historian  Sal- 
hut,  adorned  with  so  much  imignificenco  and 
luxury   that  it  became  the  favourite  resort  of 
successive  emperors.     This  garden  occupied 
the  extremities  of  the  Viroimd  and  Pincian 
hiDs,  and  enclosed  in  its  precincts  a  palace,  a 
temple,  and  a  circus.     The  palace  was  con- 
sumed by  Bn  on  the  fiubl  night  when  Alaric 
cnteied  the  city.     The  gardens  of  Lucullus 
•re  supposed   to  have  bordered   on  those  of 
Sallust,  and    with  several  other  delicious  re- 
tieats,  which  covered  the  summit  and  brow 
of  the   Pincian    mount,  gave  it  its   ancient 
appeUation  of    Collie   Hortulorum.     To  the 
Laterming^    graces    of  ^  town   and    country 
that  adorned    these   ftshionoble   mansions  of 
the  rich  and  loxorioiM  Romaiu^  Hoiaoe  al- 


ludes, when,  addressing  Fuscus  Aristiu%  h« 
says 

Nempe  inter  varias  niUritur  eylva  columnas-^ 

as  in  the  verse  immedUtely  following 

Laudaturque    domue   longoe 
ogToa, 

he  evidently  hints  at  the  extensive  views  which 
might  be  enjoyed  from  the  lofty  apartments, 
erected  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  command- 


qua    proepieit 
Hor.  Ep.  I,  10. 


ing  a  wide  range  of  country."] 


7)mit.Ann, 


UosTiLU,  a  town  on  the 
2,  c  40.— P/in.  21,  c  12. 

HuNNi,  a  people  of  Sarmatia.  who  invaded 
the  empire  ot  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
settled  in  Pannonia,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Hungary.  [Of  all  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders of  theKoman  empire,  there  aro  none 
whose  iomiediate  origin  is  more  obscure,  or 
whose  early  progress  is  more  nnsatisfsctorily 
traced,  than  that  of  the  Huns.  TvfO  modes 
ma^  be  adopted  in  the  investigation  of  their  rise, 
which,  leading  at  first  to  apparently  diflerent 
results,  may  yet  perhaps  be  reconciled.  The 
former  of  these  observes  the  analogy,  in  cus- 
toms, Un^ge.  habits,  and  traditions,  between 
the  Hunni  and  other  northern  and  north-east- 
ern tribes ;  the  latter  Argues  from  the  reports^ 
unsatisfactory  and  insufficient,  that  clasnc  au- 
thors, or  rather  authors  living  after  the  classio 
ages,  have  handed  down  to  us.  The  argument 
deduced  from  affinities  of  kinguage  join  the 
population  of  Hunzary  to  the  Finnish  tribes 
that  dwelt  about  the  Uralian  countries;  but 
this  refers  rather  to  the  people  who  occupied 
the  countries  within  which  the  later  Huns,  on 
their  first  arrival,  fixed  themselves,  than  to 
those  Iluns  or  Alagiars  themselves.  The 
Huns  of  Asia,  however,  long  before  their  pas- 
sage towards  Europe,  had  extended  from  the 
Chinese  wall  over  a  fairge  portion  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Asia,  when  the  increase  of  the  im- 
perial power  on  the  south,  and  the  hostility  of 
innumerable  smaller  nations  that  had  swelled 
the  Hunnish  power  within  the  first  centuir  of 
our  era,  reduced  that  haughty  race  to  the  alter- 
native of  servitude  or  emigration.  While  sub- 
mission and  subjccti(^  seemed  to  many  prefer- 
able to  the  abandonment  of  their  homes,  lame 
numbers  resolved  to  follow  their  fortunes  in  too 
wide  regions,  both  cultivated  and  uncultivated, 
that  lay  before  them.  One  body,  pushing  their 
march  towards  the  borders  of  the  Persian  em- 

gire,  possessed^  themselves  of  the  province  of 
ic^diana;  while  another,  proceeding  still  fur- 
ther ip  the  direction  of  Europe,  established  a 
temporary  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in 
the  country  named  from  them  Great  Hungary, 
"The  Ouui,"  says Malte-Brun,  "inhabited  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  they  were  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Borysthencs.  These  people  were  in  all 
probability  the  Huns  who  rendered  themselves 
illustrious  in  the  fourth  and  filth  centuries ;  they 
occupied  the  same  countries,  tbev  were  distin- 
guished by  the  same  names."  To  the  ssme  ef- 
fect writes  that  soundest  geosprapher,  D*Anville, 
who  adds  that  they  were  lUso  still  masten  of 
their  seaU  beidde  the  Caspian  as  late  as  the  cktso 
of  the  5th  century.    "  In  the  description,''  ha 
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who  wander  over  the  immense  plains  of  Tarta 
ry,  which  extend  from  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  frontier  of  China.  For  he  was  snort 
of  stature,  with  high  shoulders,  broad  head,  lit- 
tle eyes,  flat  nose,  of  swarthy  tint,  and  almost 
without  beard.  Sabiri  was  a  particular  name 
to  thoae  Hans  established  at  the  foot  of  Caoca- 
SOS."    The  crossing  of  the  Volga  by  this  peo- 


ple was  the  beginning  of  new  contests,  in  which 
It  was  again  to  he  engaged  for  many  years,  but 
always  as  a  conqueror.    The  Alani  were  the 
first  subdued  by  tnem,  and  the  Uunnish  ranks 
were  swelled  bv  immense  numbers  of  the  va- 
liant Alani,  who  were  soflered  to  unite  with 
their  conquerors.    The  Gothic  empire  of  Hei^ 
manric,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Eux- 
ine,  next  yielded  to  the  Hunnish  power ;  and 
these  victorious  tribes  pursued  the  flying  hordes, 
less  valiant  and  less  dreaded  only 'than  them- 
selves, to  beff  protection  within  the  still  shelter- 
ing power  ofthe  Roman  dominion.    {Vid.  Goi- 
thi.)    This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Turkish  race  in  Europe,  for  it  is  evident  that, 
though  in  their  Finnish  relations  they  are  con- 
ttecied  with  the  people  of  the  noftii,  in  thtur 
Aoatic  origin  thcfjr  bebng  to  the  Tartar  race  of 
the  Altai,  aa  do  also  the  Turks,  whose  migrar 
tions  are  only  of  a  later  date.    The  Huns  now 
fipread  themselves  from  the  Volga  to  the  Da- 
nube, committing  depredations,  and  still  the  ter- 
ror as  well  of  the  4ess  savage  barliorians  as  of 
the  empire,  but  yet  without  a  settled  govern- 
ment.   About  the  year  433  this  government 
was  established,  tbo  kingdom  of  Attila  was 
0pread  over  Germany,  and  Scythia,  and  a  laige 
division  of  the  eastern  empire  was  detached  from 
the  dominion  of  the  emperor  and  added  to  the 
Hunnish  monarch's  throne,  while  his  power  was 
felt,  if  his  authority  and  right  were  not  acknow- 
ledged, by  tribute,  over  all  the  resion  through 
which  the  earlier  Huns  had  passed  to  the  walls 
of  the  distant  Chinese  territonr.    But  this  ex- 
tensiw  empire  lasted  only  while  its  founder 
lived  to  rule  and  animate,  and  add  to  it;  and  the 
revival  of  the  thrones  of  the  Gepids  and  the 
Ostrogoths  betokened  the  dissolution  of  the 
Hunnish  dominion.    Th4  remains  of  this  peo- 
ple^  who  had  retreated  to  Ihe  Barrow  country  of 
the  Lesser  Scythia,  were  soon  aAer  overwhelm- 
ed by  new  comers  from  the  inexhaustible  north. 
Thus  were  extinguished  for  a  time  the  name 
and  power  of  the  Huns  who  had  ventured  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  empire ;  but  an  immense  num- 
ber had  remained,  or  had  since  been  bom,  of 
those  that  had  been  loft  in  the  forests  of  Sarma- 
tia,  and  still  continued,  under  the  name  of  Bul- 
garians^ to  threaten  the  civilized  inhabitants  of 
Ine  west.    Meanwhile*  new  revolutions  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  were  preparing  new  enemies  for 
Europe ;  and  the  Avars,  another  horde  of  sa- 
vages, descended  from  thesame  stock  as  the  Huns, 
being  driven  by  the  oppressive  power  of  the  Tar- 
tars, who  had  now  received  the  name  of  Turks, 
appeared  to  dispute  with  the  Bulgarians  and 
Slavonians  the  possessions  of  extensive  coun- 
tries in  the  European  Sarmatia.    In  the  wars  of 
the  Lombards  and  Gepide,  th^e  Avars  combin- 
ed with  the  former,  and  on  the  extermination  of 
their  enemies  they  tranaferred  themselves  to  the 
milder  seats  which  had  thus  been  rendered  des- 
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emiliniics,  "  that  we  have  of  the  person  of  At- 1  titute,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  province* 
tila,  we  recognize  the  features  of  the  Cahnucks  of  Moesia  and  Dacia,  in  the  modem  conntrie* 
^L 1 ,1-- : •  ?       /.  nn__.       of  Wallachla,    Moldavia,   Transyhrama,   ami 

Hungary,  on  the  forther  side  of  the  Danube. 
When  Alboin,  the  Lombard  king,  evacotttin^ 
Pannonia,  passed  to  the  invasion  and  oonquesc 
of  Italy,  the  Huns  or  Avars,  transporting  them- 
selves over  the  Danube,  efiected  tne  settlement 
of  the  province  thus  aliandoned  by  tbeti  alliea 
and  friends.    Here,  for  upwards  of  200  yean^ 
they  remained  without  any  considerable  inter- 
ruption of  their  rule,  when,  after  that  lapse  of 
time,  the  authority  of  the  new  empire  of  the 
west,  revived  in  Charlemagne,  was  extended 
over  this  province  of  the  former  emperors.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  progress  and  settlement 
of  the  Huns  and  Avars  m  Eurqie,  the  later  in- 
cursions of  the  Hunsarians  are  yet  to  be  traced 
and  elucidated.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  first 
invaders  of  Europe  from  the  Tartar  countries 
at  any  time  forgot  their  diatant  homes  and  Asia- 
tic origin,  and  the  borders  of  Penda  were  inha- 
bited %  a  race  which,  as  well  as  the  shepbenb 
of  the  Volga,  acknowledged  an  affinity  with  the 
descendants  of  the  Huns  of  Attila.    We  have 
already  s<yn  a  later  branch  of  the  same  people^ 
with  the  name  of  Turks,  pursuing  the  march 
of  their  brethren  from  the  confines  of  Cliim^ 
and  driving  before  them  the  weaker  but  uicon- 
querable  Avars.    The  eastern  name  of  these 
people  seems  to  have  been  Magiare,  and  this 
also  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  that  people  by 
whom  the  last  barbarian  conquests  were  elTect- 
ed  in  Hungary,  and  who  slill  form  a  part,  though 
not  a  large  one,  of  the  population  of  that  connr 
try.    The  following  is  the  Hungarian  account 
of  this  migration  and  incursion,  in  which  the 
scattered  U)dic8  of  the  former  tribe,  collecting 
from  all  parts  of  undvilized  Europe,  united 
with  the  Magiars,  forming  what  is  called  the 
Hungarian  horde,  to  estaUish  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.    "  We  leara  from  the  old  national 
songs  of  the  Magiars  that  three  countries  art 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Scythia,  Dens  or  Denht^ 
Moger  or  Magar^  and  BoHard.    l§b»  inhabit- 
ants of  these  r^ions  are  clothed  in  ermine ;  gold 
and  silver  are  as  common  as  iron,  the  channds 
of  the  rivers  are  covered  wilh  precious  stonea 
Magogy  the  eastern  neighbour  of  Gog^  was  a 
grandson  of  Japheth^  and  the  fitst  kin^  of  Scy^ 
thia.    According  to  a  different  tradition.  Ma- 


{^or  and  Hunor,  the  first  Scythian  monarchs, 
eft  a  hundred  and  eight  descendants,  the  found- 
ers of  as  many  tribro.  Etkele  or  Attila  was 
sprung  from  Japheth,  and  Ugek  from  Attila, 
The  second  migration  of  the  Hungarians  from 
Scythia  took  pUoe  under  the  son  of  Ugek  or 
Almus,  whose  birth  was  foretold  in  a  <ueam  i 
the  first  happened  in  the  time  of  Attila.  A  re- 
dundant population  was  the  cause  of  these  mi- 
grations. Two  thousand  men  departed  from 
every  one  of  ihe  108  tribes,  and  the  total  num- 
ber amounted  to  316,000,  who  were  divided  into 
seven  armies,  each  of  which  was  mad^  up  of 
30,857  warrioK,  commanded  by  seven  princes 
or  dukes,  the  Hetou  Moger  or  the  seven  Ma- 
giars. The  names  of  the  leaders,  which  an 
still  preserved,  were  AlmuM,  Eleud,  KundUf 
Oundf  Tont,  Thiba^  and  TSihutuvu  Ths 
Hungarians  passed  the  Wolga  near  the  town 
of  Thtlboroy  and  inarehed  on  Sotudal^  which 
might  have  been  the  same  as  Sutat,  the  ancienl 
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fMphA  of  AtUIa's  emiiiiv.     Thej  removed  from 
that  place  ftnd  settled  in  Lebediai,  probably  ia 
dM  neigbkiarfaood  of  JLebediartf  a  town  in  the 
govemment  of  Varonez  (Woroaescb.)    Thej 
were  inyilAd  from  their  new  ternlory  by  king 
Amolphua  of  Germany  to  combat  Sviotopolk, 
loBM  of  Great  Moravia.     Duke  Almns  put  him- 
■dfat  the  bead  of  an  army,  p^Msd  through  the 
country  of  the  Slavonians  u  KUma  rfiow,) 
delealed  the  troops  that  opposed  him,  and  reach- 
ed the  confines  of  Hungary  bjr  the  Russian 
princtpafiCy  of  Lodomiria  or  Wladimir.    Ar- 
pad,  his  son,  crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  invaded  the  country  on  the  Upper  Theiss, 
wUch  is  now  protected  t»ythe  fortress  of  Ungh- 
Var  that  was  built  in  w4.    Bat  according  to 
anothei  MDOoont,  the  Hungarians  entered  Tran- 
a^limma  in  868,  and  were  driven  from  it  in  889 
\j  the  Fatanakites  or  Petdienegues.    These 
tnbe%  hoircfer,  were  not  perhaps  under  the  do- 
miiBDos  of  Arpad.    Such  b  the  history  of  the 
Hn^^arim  migrations  according  to  their  own 
tiarfifinns,  whidi  unfortunately  are  disregarded 
ajki  niected  by  the  monks,  the  only  persons  who 
could  bav«  preserved  them  entire.    The  three 
ngjpoi^  DenhLt  Af<uper,  and  Bottardf  were  7>n- 
tfam  or  TVr/bn,  Great  Hungary  or  the  coun- 
tiy  of  the  Magiars,  and  Bascurs  or  Biuhkurtt, 
tit  Pasealir  of  Rubruquis.    The  first  was 
mled  faj  kin^  of  the  Ungba,  and  the  second 
»as  the  eariwat  known  country  of  the  Magiars. 
It  follows  fiom  these  statements  that  the  Hun- 
pfians  most  have  occupied  at  one  time  a  very 
extensive  country,  but  the  details  are  not  for  that 
leason  incorrect ;  on  the  contrary,  other  focts, 
independently  of  the  seven  princes  and  the  se- 
wn tribes,  appear  to  corroborate  them.    When 
comparBd  wUn  the  statements  of  different  histo- 
DUM,  and  combined  with  our  hypothesis  con- 
ecrmnf  the  Huns  and  Fins,  the  migrations  of 
the  HoBcariaBi  across  Russia,  then  peopled  by 
boides  of  the  same  race^  and  their  settlements 
in  the  Honni-Yar,  cannot  be  thought  improba* 
Ue  or  fabuloaa.     The  epoch  of  the  mimtion, 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year 
800,  may  not  be  accurately  Known ;  but  it  may 
be  mainitained,  without  inquiring  whether  the 
early  exploits  of  the  Hans  under  Attila  were 
ceninonded  with  the  achievements  of  the  Ma- 
■iaxa^  that  the  latter  possessed  Lebedias  longer 
nan  is  generally  believed.    The  passages  in 
OeosCantme  Porphyrogsnetes  concerning  the 
Jtmcdwe  countries  of  the  Maxares,  Chazaret; 
and  Russians,  in  the  early  ^art  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, are  very  obscure;  still,  according  to  the 
text^  and  exclusive  of  every  arbitrary  correc- 
tkm,  th^  prove,  in  our  opinbn,  that  the  Ma- 
giafs  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Don  af- 
ter the  Oogres,  whom  the  Byzantines  confound- 
ed with  the  Turks,  vrere  settled  in  the  Hunni- 
Var.    As  we  cannot  enter  into  the  long  discus- 
•ons  to  which  the  subject  might  lead,  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  state  birieflj  the  causes  or  events 
by  which  the  fimits  of  tinngary  have  at  difibr- 
ent  times  been  altered.    The  irruptions  of  the 
Hm^garians  into  Germany  and  Italy  were  final- 
h  checked  by  the  victories  of  Henry  the  Ist  at 
Mcrwdwfg  in  933,  and  of  Othothe  Ist  at  Aogs- 
boiv  in  966.     The  Hungarians  were  then  a 
^Mfwuoos  people,  addicted  to  superstitbn  and 
AMttic,  like  the  vlnns;  eating  horse-flesh  at  their 
s^ioos  fotflta  like  the  Scandinaviaoa,    The 


names  of  their  divinities  are  now  unknown.'' 
A  summary  of  this  latter  invasion  is  given  by 
the  same  writer  in  the  following  words :  **  The 
Hunsarians  entered  the  basin  of  the  Theiss 
and  tne  Danube  by  the  plain  now  protected  by 
the  forts  of  Ungh-  Var  and  MunhaUck  ;  they 
invaded  all  the  low  country,  and  left  the  moun- 
tainous districts  on  the  north  and  north-west  to 
the  Slovacks,  once  the  subjects  of  the  Moravian 
or  Ataravanian  montochy.  They  advanced  on 
the  south-west  to  the  base  of  the  Styrian  and 
Croatian  mountains,  and  met  in  these  regiona 
Slavonic  tribes,  the  Wends  and  Croetians.  The 
Hungarians  were  accustomed  to  a  pastoral  Hfe^ 
and  possessed  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  for 
which  the  large  plains  were  well  adapted.  The 
same  country  had  been  aoocessivdy  subdued 
by  the  Pannonians,  Sarmatians,  Huns^  and 
Awares;  but  soveral  Hungarian  tribes  inhabit- 
ed, probably  at  an  earir  peripd,  the  mountains 
in  the  north-west  of  Irfmsvlvainia,  or  the  basin 
of  the  two  Szamos,  which  was  called  Black 
Hungary  in  the  year  lOOS^  or  at  the  time  of  its 
union  with  Hungary  Propiar.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  SzecUers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tran- 
sylvania are  a  Hungarian  or  semi-Hungarian 
tribe,  that  have  existed  in  their  present  country 
since  the  ninth  century.  The  population  of 
the  whole  nation,  including  the  Cumaniansand 
JazygeSf  amounts  to  four  millions,  of  whom 
nearly  &00,000  aro  settled  in  Transylvania." 
Malte-Brun.] 

Hyimpeii,  [one  of  the  rocks,  which,  rising 
above  the  city  of  Delphi,  belonged  to  Parnassus, 
and  caused  tne  mountain  to  receive  the  epithet 
of  A(ko(n>fof.  Between  this  summit  ana  that 
called  Nauple'ia  was  precipitated  the  fountain  o^ 
Castaly ;  and  from  them  also  the  crin^nala 
convicted  of  sacrilege  wero  precipitated.  The 
name  of  Phsdriades  was  given  to  these  sum- 
mits when  spoken  of  in  connexion.  Herodo' 
tu9,  8.  Z9.^Diodar,  Sic,  16,  533.— iSbpA.  AnK 
11S6.] 

Hyampolis,  a  city^f  Phods,  on  the  Cephi- 
sus,  founled  by  the  Hjanthes.    Herodot.  8. 

Htanthes,  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  BoBotia,  from  king  Hyas.  Cadmus  is 
soroettmee  called  HyanthiuM,  because  he  is  king 
of  Bceotia.     Ovid,  Akt.  %  v.  147. 

Hyantis,  an  ancient  name  of  Bosotia. 

Hybla,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  when  thyme 
and  odoriforous  flowers  of  all  sorts  grew  ia 
abundance.  It  is  fomous  for  its  honey.  There 
is,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  town,  called^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  mamo 

in  the  island.  Magna. Another  Hybla.  south 

of  Uhe  former,  and  not  for  to  the  north  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  called  also  Megaris.]  Paw.  5,  c. 
23.— S«ra6. 5.— Afete,  3,  c.  7.  — Cfe.  Verr,  3.  c. 
43,  L  6,  c.  25.— Sa.  14,  v.  96.— iSKo^.  14,  v.  201. 
^— *A  city  of  Attica  bean  also  tha  name  of 
Hybla. 

Hydaspcs.  [Thn  river,  celebrated  for  tha 
mtfsage  of  Alexander  before  engsging  with 
Poms,  was  known  to  the  ancients  oy  a  variety 
of  names ;  nor  do  the  modems  recognixe  it  l^ 
fewer  designating  appellations.  Like  man^ 
other  of  the  head  vraters  of  the  Indus,  ^is  n- 
ver,  a  principal  tributary  of  that  fomous  stream, 
b  created  by  the  springs  of  the  vast  Bimalah^ 
and.  flowing  through  the  ^strict  of  Cashmirs, 
h  is  navigabto  for  vessels  of  a  great  lonnaga 
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from  the  capital  of  that  proYiiice  to  ita  conflu- 
ence with  the  AceslneiL  with  which  it  aends  ita 
waten  to  the  Indue  and  the  Arabian  sea.  The 
xnodeiH  name  ia  Behut,  but  D'Anville  calla  it 
the  ShantroiL] 

Htdraotes,  Ta  river  of  India,  whose  course 
u  not  accurateljr  known,  according  to  the  jarring 
accounta  of  antiquity.  If  it  be  the  same  as  the 
Persian  Ravee  or  JRain,  it  rose,  like  the  Hy- 
daspes,  in  the  Hhnalah  mountains  to  the  east  of 
the  sources  of  that  river  and  of  the  Acesines, 
and  running  through  that  part  of  the  ancient- 
ly ill-defined  India,  or  the  modem  Caahmire, 
Lahore^  and  MooUar^  discharged  Itself  at  some 
distance  below  the  junction  of  those  rivers, 
above  their  confluence  with  the  great  river 
which  absorbed  them  alt     Chaxuaard,] 

HvDRCNTUM,  and  Hydrus,  a  city  of  Cala- 
bria, 50  miles  south  of  Brundusium.  As  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Greece  was  only  60 
miles,  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards  Varro,  Pompey's 
lieutenant,  meditated  the  building  here  a  bridge 
across  the  Adriatic  Tboueh  so  fiivourably  si- 
tuated, Hydrus,  now  callea  OtrarUo,  is  but  an 
insignificant  town,  scarce  containing  3000  in- 
habitanta.  Plin.  3,  c.  11.— Cic.  15,  AU.  21,  L 
16,  ep.  5. — Ltican.  .5,  v.  375. 

Uylas,  a  river  of  Bithynb.  This  river  was 
connected  with  the  fable  of  Hylaa.  Vid.  Part 
III. 

[Hyle,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Hylice  Pa- 
lus,  which  derived  ita  name  from  tliat  of  the 
town.  This  little  spot,  though  inconsiderable 
in  size  and  population,  was  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  twice  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  on  which  it  stood  were  derived  from 
the  Copaic  lake  by  one  of  ita  numerous  subter- 
ranean passages ;  and  on  their  banks,  extending 
perhaps  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  the  ruins 
of  Hyle  are  still  discernible.] 

Hylias,  a  rivet  of  Masna  Grscia.  f"  The 
river  Hylias,  which  fbroKM,  as  may  be  collected 
from  Thucydides,  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  temtories  of  Thuril  and  Crotona,  an- 
swers, according  to  Romanelli,  to  a  rivulet 
named  Calonato,  The  Greek  historian  informs 
us,  that  the  Athenian  troops  which  were  sent 
to  reinforce  their  army  in  iSicily,  haviug  landed 
at  Thurii,  marched  along  the  coast  till  they  ar- 
rived on  the  banks  of  the  Hylias,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  deputation  sent  from  Crotona  to 
interdict  their  progress  through  the  territory  of 
that  city."] 

t Hylice  Palus.     Vid,  ByU.] 
Iyllus,  a  river  of  Lydia,  flowing  into  the 
Hermus.    It  is  called  also  Phryx  and  Phrygius. 
Idv.  37,  c  ^—Herodol.  1,  c.  180. 

Htmettus,  a  nMuntain  of  Attica,  about  22 
miles  in  circumference,  and  about  two  miles  firom 
Athena.  ["  This  celebrated  mountain  forms  the 
southeru  portion  of  the  considerable  chain  which, 
under  the  several  names  of  Pames,  Pentolicus, 
and  Brilessns,  traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  At- 
tica from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  Was  di- 
vided into  two  summits,  one  of  which  was  Hy- 
meitus  properly  so  called,  the  other,  Ainydroa, 
or  the  dry  Hymettus.  The  formeus  now  TVe- 
Zovount,  the  utter,  Lampro  vouni,  Hymettus 
was  especially  fiunous  for  ita  fragrant  flowers  and 
excellent  honey.  1 1  produced  uso  marbles  much 
esteemed  by  tlie  Romans,  and,  according  to  some 
accounta,  oootained  silver  mines,     l&rodotus 
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affirms  that  the  Pcloagi,  who,  to  tli0  comM  o^ 
their  wanderings,  had  settled  in  Atiica,  occUpted 
a  district  situated  under  mount  Uymflttust  fnm 
this,  however  they  were  expeUed  in  cobb^ 
quencej  aa  Hecateua  affirmed,  of  tlie  jealowiy 
entertamed  by  the  Athenians  on  account  of  tfaia 
superior  skill  exhibited  by  these  stran^^ers  in  the 
culture  of  land.  Some  ruins,  indicative  of  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town,  near  the  monastery  o€ 
Syriani,  at  the  foot  of  mount  JVelo  vouni,  liave 
boon  thought  to  correspond  with  this  old  settle- 
ment of  the  Pelasgi,  apparently  called  Larisaa. 
On  the  crest  of  the  mountain  atood  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  Hymettius,  and  the  altars  of  Jupiter 
Pluvius  and  Apolb  Providua.  *Hymeitua,' 
says  Dodwell,  'rises  ^ntly  from  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities  to  ita  summit ;  ita  east- 
em  and  western  sides  are  abrupt  and  rocky ;  iu 
outline,  as  seen  from  Athena,  is  even  and  regu- 
lar, but  ita  sides  are  furrowed  by  the  winter  tor- 
rents, and  ita  base  b  broken  into  many  small 
insular  hills  of  a  conical  shape.  When  viewed 
from  Pcntelikon,  where  ita  breadth  only  is  seen, 
it  resembles  mount  Vesuvius  in  ita  form.  The 
rock  of  this  mountain  b  in  general  compoacd  of 
a  calcareous  yellow  stone.  On  the  western  side, 
near  the  monasiery  of  Eareat,  b  an  andrnt 

2uarry  of  grey  marble,  which  contains  some 
ne  masses  of  white  marble ;  but  it  b  ao  much 
mixed  with  strata  of  green  mica,  that  it  b  not 
comparable  to  the  Pentelic.'  The  honey  of 
mount  Hymettus  b  still  in  great  estimation  ; 
the  best  b  procured  at  the  monasteries  of  Sir^ 
giani  and  Kareas,  Dodwell  remarks  that  the 
Athenians  use  it  in  most  of  their  dishes,  ami 
conceive  that  it  renders  them  loni-lived  and 
healthy.  The  modem  name  of  Hymettus^  b 
Tydo'vouni,  or  the  Mad  mountain.  Tbia  sin- 
gular appellation  b  accounted  for  firom  the  cir- 
cumstance of  ita  having  been  translated  from 
the  Italbn  Monte  Motto,  which  b  nothing  elso 
than  an  unmeaning  corraption  of  mons  Hymet- 
tus. It  appears  from  Horace's  account  to  have 
been  once  covered  with  forests,  if  ho  b  not 
rather  alluding  to  the  marble  bloducutixoA 
the  mount«iin. 

Non  trabea  HymettidB 
Premuni  recisat  ultima  cofumnoM 
Africa,  Od.  II.  17,  3. 

It  b  now  no  longer  sheltered  by  woods,  but  is 
exposed  to  the  winds,  and  haa  a  sun-burnt  ap- 
pearance."    Cram.] 

Hypjbpa,  or  Ipepjb,  now  Berki,  a  town  of 
Lydia,  sacred  to  Venus,  between  mount  Tdk>- 
lus  and  the  Caystrus.  Strab,  13. — Ovid,  MeL 
ll^v.  152. 

Hypanis,  a  river  of  Enn^iean  Scythia,  now 
called  Bog,  which  falls  into  the  Borysthene^ 
and  with  it  into  the  Euxine.  Berodot.  4)  c  52; 
&c.— Owrf.  Met.  15,  V.  285. 

Hypates,  8  river  of  Sicily,  near  Camarina, 
ItaL  14,  V.  231. 

Hypata.  [a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  Sper- 
chiua,  the  chief  city  oif  the  CBniones.  The  na- 
tional coundb  of  the  JEtoUans  were  frequently 
held  in  thb  plMe,  which  b  said  to  have  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  that  people ;  and  the  ma- 
gic art  was  thought  to  be  practised  there  to  a 
very  great  extent  and  with  the  greatest  success. 
In  the  geography  of  the  lower  empire,  thb  place 
was  designated  by  the  name  of  I^e«  ratrsB,  and 
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kk  Mna  are  eren  yd  discoverable  near  the  pre- 
•eot  Painurtck.]    Liv.  41,  c.  JiS. 

HYr^EuBORSi,  a  nation  in  th^  northern  porta 
of  Europe  mod  Aeia,  who  were  said  to  live  to  an 
mcredible  age,  even  to  a  thousand  years,  and  in 
ibe  enjoyment  of  all  possible  felicity.     The  sun 
was  said  to  rise  and  set  to  them  but  once  a  year^ 
and  therefore  perhaps  they  are  plaoed  by  Virgil 
under  the  north  pole.     The  word  signifies  peo- 
ple wko    inhabit  beyond   the  wind  Boreas. 
Thrace  was  the  residence  of  Boreas,  according 
to  the  anctents^     Whenever  the  Hyperboreans 
made  offeringiu  they  always  sent  them  towards 
the  soQth,  and  the  people  of  Dodona  were  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  who  received  them.    The 
word  HTperboreans  is  applied,  in  general,  to  all 
Iboae  who  inhabit  any  cold  cJimate.     Plin,  4,  c. 
1-2,  L  6,  c  17.— .We/a,  3,  c  5.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
^10,  I  3.  V.  169  and  'SSU^-Herodot,  4^  c.  13, 
dc— Cfcf.  M  />.  3,  c  23,  1.  4,c.  12. 

Hrp£B£Aj  and  Hypkria,  I.  a  fountain  of 
Thessaly,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Strab, 

9. if.  Another  in  Bdessenb,  in  Peloponne-< ' 

sosw     Place.  1.  V.  375. 

HrPHAsrs,  [called  also  Hypanis,  accordinjgto 
th«  orientalgeographers  Beah  or  Biah^  a  nver 
•f  India.  To  the  south-east  of  the  sources  of 
the  Hydaspes,  Acesinee,  and  Hydraotis,  this  ri- 
ver rose  in  the  high  mountains  of  Asia,  between 
India  and  Scythia,  and,  alter  flowing  through 
that  ill-expbred  country  which  A^xander's 
conqocsts  only  reached,  it  fell  into  the  Acesines, 
or,  as  sooM  believed,  into  the  Indus  itself«  The 
modern  Lahore  b  watered  on  the  east  by  this 
nrcr,  after  it  comes  from  Cathmire ;  and  its 
waters  on  the  south-eastern  confines  of  the  for- 
mer district,  taking  a  western  bend,  divide  the 
pfovinoes  of  MooUan^  Beerkanair^  and  Daopo- 
ira.  T  bis  u  generally  considered  to  have  mark- 
•d  the  timxt  of  the  conquests  of  the  mad  Mace- 
donian. 

Hyp^a,  now  Selieif  a  river  of  Sidly,  felling 
ioto  the  Crinisus,  and  then  into  the  Mediterra- 
nnm  near  Selinos.    Hal.  14,  v.  22a 

Htrcania,  I.  (a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Hyrcanian  or  Caspian  sea,  on 
the  cast  hf  Margiana,  on  the  south  by  Parthia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Atropatia  or  Atropatene, 
the  northern  part  of  Media.  **  Divided  fiom 
Putlna  by  the  interposition  of  Coronus,  part  of 
the  main  body  of  meant  Taurus;  the  way 
through  which,  said  by  the  Persians  to  be  cut 
at  one  blow  fay  the  scymitar  of  Mortis  Uali, 
their  secosd  Mahomet,  is  not  above  forty  yards 
to  breadth  in  the  broadest  parts  of  it;  the  hills 
00  both  sides  towering  to  the  very  clouds ;  with 
somU  strength  easily  defended  against  mighty 
srmiea.  ft  took  the  name  of  Uyrcania  from 
Hyrcana,  a  large  and  spacious  forest  between  it 
ami  Scythia }  sometimes  called  Caspia  also,  from 
the  CsKiii,  a  chief  people  of  it ;  ot  whom  it  is 
Kporteo,  that  when  their  parents  came  to  the 
a^  of  70  years,  they  used  to  shut  them  up  and 
•ttrve  them,  as  being  then  no  longer  usefVil  to 
the  commonwealth.  But  both  tnese  names 
growing  out  of  use,  it  is  by  Mercator  called  Di- 
•rgument,  by  some  late  travellers  Mexendrantt 
tod  by  some  otiiem  CbreamJ*  The  aneientca- 
}ktiA  of  the  country  was  Hyrcania,  now  Jorjan 

or  Corean.      Heyl.  Coem. ^IL  A  town  of 

L^ta,  destroyed  by  a  violent  earthc^uake  in  the 
tioM  of  Tibcrhia*    U  waa  ntuated  m  the  phin 
Part  I.— U 


to  the  north  of  the  Hermus,  and  rect^ivcd  it# 
name  from  a  body  of  Hyrcanians,  transported 
thither  under  the  kings  of  Persia  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian.  Marmora  probably  occu- 
pies its  site.     D'AnvUlc.] 

HyrcAnvm  Mark,  a  large^sea,  called  also 
Caspian^     Vid^  Caspium  Mare. 

[Hyreii7M,  or  URrA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  which 

Sve  name  to  the  Sinus  Urks.  Its  '*  position 
s  not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained,  partly  from 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  another  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Messapia,  and  partly  from 
tho  situation  assigned  to  it  by  Pliny,  to  the 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Gbrsanus,  not  agree- 
ing with  the  topoffi^phy  of  Dtrabo.  Hence 
Cluverius  and  Cellarius  were  led  to  imagine 
that  there  were  two  distinct  towns  namedUria 
pa^  Hyrium;  the  former  situated  to  the  south, 
tue  latter  to  the  north  of  the  Garganus.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  Dionysius  Pe- 
riegetes  and  Ptolemy  mention  only  Hyrium, 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  error  has 
originated  with  Pliny.  At  any  rate,  tve  may 
safely  place  the  Hyieium  of  Stiabo  at  Rodi. 
Catullus  probably  alludes  to  this  town  in  his 
address  to  Venus."     Oam.1 

Htria,  I.  [a  borough  of  fioBotia,  near  Aulis^ 
with  a  lake^ver,  and  town,  of  the  same  name.. 

11.  or  URIA,  a  town  in  the  northern  part 

of  the  lapygl&n  peniiumla,  "between  Brindisi 
and  TarentOf  apparently  of  great  antiquity^ 
since  its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
some  Cretans,  who  fbmted  part  of  an  expedition 
to  avenge  the  death  of  MfaMM,  who  perished  in 
Sicily,  whither  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Dcdalus. 
Afler  the  failure  of  this  second  enterprise,  tho 
remaining  Cretans,  as  Herodotus  relates,  being 
wiecked  on  their  return  home  near  the  shores 
of  lapyg^  settled  there,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Hyria,  together  with  other  colonies ;  and 
firora  their  intermixing  with  the  natives  of  the 
oountryf  those  Cretans  were  henceforth  called 
lapygian  Messapians.  It  was  this  circumstance 
probably  which  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  the 
lapygians  were  a  colony  of  Crete.  The  same 
historfain  relates,  that  tae  Tarentines  made  se^ 
veral  attempts  to  destroy  these  Cretan  settle^ 
ments,  but  that  on  one  occasion  they,  with  their 
alties,  the  people  of  Rhcgium,  met  with  so  sig- 
nal an  overthrow,  that  their  loss  in  the  field  waa 
greater  than  had  ever  before  been  experienced 
by  any  Grecian  dty.  Stiabo,  in  his  description 
of  lapygia,  does  not  fail  to  cite  this  passage  of 
Herodotus,  but  he  soeme  undetermined  whether 
to  recognise  the  town  founded  by  the  Cretans 
in  that  of  Thynoi,  or  in  that  of  Veretum.  By 
the  first,  which  he  mentions  as  pUced  in  the 
centra  of  the  isthmus,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  country,  he  seems  to  designate  Oria  / 
Veretum,  it  is  well  known,  beinjr  situated  near 
the  sea,  towards  the  extrame  point  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. It  is  probable  the  word  Th]mel  is  cor« 
nipt;  for  elsownere  Strabo  calls  it  Uria,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  on  the  Appian  Way,  be- 
tween Brandusium  and  Tarentum.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  Uria  by  Appian,  and  by  Fron- 
tinus,  who  speaks  of  the  Urianus  affer ;  and  it 
is  likewise  marked  hi  the  Table  Itinerary." 
Cram.] 

HvRMixr,  [a  town  and  promontory  of  KHsv 
the  former  of  which  bad  disappeared  in  Strabo'* 
time,  while  th«  latter  remained.  It  was  near 
'         '  153 
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the  port  of  C>nene,  and  now  bean  the  nanM  of 
Cape  Chiarenza,     Cram.} 

UY8IJE,  [a  town  of  BcDolia,  "  at  the  foot  9( 
CiihsTon,  and  to  the  east  of  Platsa,  which  ap* 
pears  at  one  tune  to  have  been  included  withm 
the  limits  of  Attica,  since  Herodotus  terms  it 
one  of  the  border  demi  bebn^ns  to  that  pro- 
vince ;  elsewhere  he  leads  us  to  in&r  that  it  was 
assigned  to  the  Piatcans  by  a  special  amnge- 
ment  of  the  Athenians.  Strabo  affirms  that  it 
was  founded  by  Nycteus,  father  of  Antiope,  in 
the  Parasopian  district.  Pausanias  expressly 
states  that  Hysiv  was  a  Boeotian  town,  but  in 
his  time  it  was  in  ruins.  The  vestiges  of  Hy- 
sie  should  be  looked  for  near  the  village  of 
Platania^  said  to  be  one  mile  from  Platam, 
eording  to  Sir  W.  GelL"     Crom.  j 


I. 


IALYSU8,  a  town  of  Rhodes,  brilt  by  lalysos, 
of  whom  Protogenes  was  making  a  beautiful 
Minting  when  Demetrius  Poborcetes  took 
Rtkodes.  Ovid,  MeL  7,  fab.  9.— P/in.  35,  c  6. 
^Cic.  9,  ad  AUic,  ep.  21.— P/nt.  tm  Dem^^ 
jElian.  12,  c  5. 

Janiculum,  and  Janicularius  Mons,  one  of 
the  seven  hills  at  Rome,  joined  to  the  city  by 
Ancus  Martius,  and  maoe  a  kind  of  citadel  to 
protect  the  place  against  an  invasion.  Thb 
bill,  which  was  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Tiber,  was  joined  to  the  city  by  the  bridge 
Sublicius,  the  first  ever  built  across  that  river, 
and  perhaps  in  Italy.  It  was  lees  inhabited 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  on  account  of 
the  grossnees  of  the  air,  though  from  its  top  the 
e^'e  could  have  a  commanding  view  of  the  whole 
city.  It  is  famous  for  the  burial  of  king  Numa 
and  the  poet  Italicus.  Porsenna,  king  of  Etru- 
ria,  pitched  his  camp  on  mount  Janiculum,  and 
the  senatiNrs  took  refuge  there  in  the  civil  wan^ 
to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Octavins.  lAv,  1,  c 
33,  &c.^Dio,  47.— OrW.  1,  FdH,  ▼.  346.— 
Virg,  8,  V.  368.— Jfar<.  4,  ep.  64, 1.  7,  ep.  16. 

Iapydes,  [or  Iapodes,  a  people  who  occupied 
that  part  of  the  lUyrian  coast  to  the  south  of 
Histria  which  intervened  between  Greece  and 
luly.  Their  territory  extended  fhmi  Histria 
on  the  north,  along  tlie  shore  of  the  Flanaticus 
Sinus  and  the  Hadriatic  to  the  south,  a  dirtanrf 
of  1000  stadia ;  althocu[h,  from  Virgil^s  expres- 
sion, lapydu  arva  THmavi,  we  would  uafer 
that  it  once  reached  as  far  north  at  least  as  the 
Timavus.  The  Iapydes  were  reduced  by  Au- 
gustus. Cram.—Strab.  7,  315.— iippion.  lUyr. 
18.] 

Iafyqes.     Vid.  lafygia, 

Iapyoia,  [a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
peamsula,  which  may  be  termed  the  heel  of  the 
boot,  to  which  Italy  has  been  Ukened.  The 
lapygtan  peninsula  was  wash«l  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  included  within  iu  limito 
the  territories  of  the  Sallentines,  Calabrians. 
Tarentines,  and  Messapians.  The  lapym 
unquestionably  deserve  to  be  classed  amo^Qie 
earliest  tribes  of  Italy,  and  settled  in  the  oMm- 
try  before  the  date  of  the  first  Grecian  colony 
that  migrated  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
ianguage  of  this  people^  if  w©  may  place  confi- 
dence in  an  old  inscnptioD  found  near  Oiranto, 
•ceiui  to  be  compocmded  of  Gxeek  and  Oscao. 


Herod.  7,  ViO.—  Thucyd.  7,  33.— /»a«s«i,  i0, 
10.--Lanzi,  t.  3,  p.  620.— Cram.] 

[LSPYOIOM,  OrpALLKNTtNUM  PaOMOKTORlOM, 

the  promontory  in  which  the  lapygian  peniosu- 
la  terminates  towards  the  sowth.    "  When  the 
ait  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its  iu&ncy,  this 
great  headland  presented  a  oonspicuous  land- 
mark  to  mariners   bosnd   from  tber  ports  of 
Greece  to  Sicily,  of  which  they  always  availed 
themselTes.     Tne  fleets  of  Athens,  after  having 
circumnavigated  the  Peloponnese,  are  repre^ 
■ented  on  this  passage  as  usually  making  for 
Corcyra,  from  whence   they  steered  stra^ht 
across  to  the  promontory,  and  then  coasted 
along  the  south  of  Italy  for  the  remainder  of 
their  voyage.     There  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  haven  here,  capable  of  affording  shelter 
to  vessels  in  tempestuous  weather.    Stiabo  de- 
scribes this  celebntcd  point  of  land,  now  called 
Capo  di  Leucaj  as  denoinff,  ti^ether  with  the 
Ceraunian  mountains,  the  One  of  separation  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  seas,  whilst 
it  formed,  with  the  opposite  cape  of  Lacinium, 
the  entrance  to  the  Tarentine  gnlf ;  the  dis- 
tance in  both  cases  being  700  stadia."    Cram.} 

[Iapygum  TarA  Promontoria,  three  capes 
in  the  Brutian  territory,  south  of  the  Lacinian 
promontory,  now  called  Capo  delU  CasteUa^ 
Capo  RizzutOj  and  Capo  della  Nave.  Cromer. J 

lASUs,  an  island,  with  a  town  of  the  samo 
name,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  [now  Assem  CaUt" 
si,]  The  bay  adjoining  was  called  lasius  Si- 
nus,  Plin,  i,  c.  28.— Irif .  32,  c.  33, 1.  37,  c 
17. 

Iaxartes,  [now  Dar-Syria^  a  river  of  Aaia, 
confounde<l  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  with 
the  Tanais.  According  to  the  ancient  ge»> 
graphers  the  laxartes  and  Oxus  both  emptied 
mto  the  Caspian  sea.  The  sea  of  Aral  vnm 
not  known  by  them  to  hz  distinct  from  the  Cas- 
pian ;  and  the  latter  was  extended  to  the  east 
so  as  to  enclose  within  its  waters  those  of  th* 
former.    Malte-Brun,] 

IazIges,  ["  a  Sarmaiic  nation,  who  were  a«r- 
named  Metanastc,  which  denotes  them  to  have 
been  removed  or  driven  from  their  native  seats* 
We  find  other  laziges  also  on  the  Pains  M— 
tis.  Of  the  laziges  it  is  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding the  revolutions  which  Hunganr 
has  sustained,  they  are  still  known  in  the  envt- 
rons  of  a  place  about  the  hei|^  of  BtuUt^ 
whose  name  of  laz-Berin  aignifies  the  FiHtn* 
tain  of  the  laziges."  D'AnviUe.]^TacU.  A. 
12,  c29.— Owd^  Trist.  2>v.  191.— Peni.  4^  el. 
7,  V.  9. 

letarA,  ^a  country  situated  on  the  Caneamn 
isthmus,  midway  between  the  Euxine  and  Cab- 
man seas.  On  the  west  it  was  separated  from 
Colchis  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  branch 
off  from  the  chain  of  Caucasus  in  a  southerly 
direction ;  to  the  north  the  Caucasian  nngp 
formed  a  natural  barrier  against  the  ineurnoos 
of  the  barbarian  hordes  of  Scythia  and  Sanna- 
tia ;  on  the  east  Albania  intervened  between 
Iberia  and  the  Caspian ;  and  a  common  boon- 
dary  marked  the  limits  of  Iberia  on  the  aoaih, 
and  of  Armenia  on  the  north.  The  Caucaaaan 
isthmus  it  at  present  occupied  by  innomerabU 
tribes,  partly  indigenous,  and  partly  remnania  of 
the  namerous  migrating  bodies  that  have  paiwcj 
through  this  region  at  different  periods  in  their 
progress  towanis  the  west,  or  perhaps  xowi^ 
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ftudm  fraa  tli0  coontrj  north  of  CBwngaa, 
which  hmre  forced  ibeir  way  thioagh  the  pes- 
«eg^  of  that  ran^  Of  tbie  native  laoes,  the 
Cleorgiani  arc  pecuUariy  deserving  of  notice, 
HDce  they  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  country 
included  within  the  boand«ries  of  the  ancient 
Colchis  and  Ibczia.  The  Georgians  may  be 
^vided  into,  1,  Gkorgiana,  properly  so  called. 
S.  Imeritians.  3.  Gurtans.  4.  Mingrelians. 
5).  Soanes.  Ancient  Iberia  answers  to  the 
Cerritofj  now  occupied  by  the  Imeritians  and 
Georgians,  properly  so  called.  Imcriiia  is  de> 
rived  from  Iberia  ot  IweriayU,  term  under  which 
the  natiTe  writers  comprehend  the  four  Idng- 
doms  of  ffartuelif  Imeritia^  Afin^eiia,  and 
Curia ;  and  therefore  more  extensive  than  the 
Ibena  of  antiquity,  as  above  described.  The 
ImeiiliaM  occupy  that  part  of  Iberia  whidi  was 
cootigiioBs  to  Cdchis.  They  join  the  Geor- 
^ans  OS  the  north>west,  and  speak  the  G^eor- 
giaB  dbfect  *'  The  indolence  of  the  inhabit- 
•nls  sOows  the  rich  gifts  of  the  soil  to  perish  in 
aoxMt  useless  manner.  It  was  here  that,  in 
old  times,  the  Hume  or  Phasis  had  600  bridges 
over  it ;  and  where  there  was  a  continual  tr&na- 
fer  oC  merchandise,  that  united  this  river  in  some 
ncasure  to  the  Cjrnis,  and  consequently  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  sea ;  it  is  now  only  cross- 
ed m  boats  of  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees. 
Georria^  properly  so  called,  which  the  Rosflans 
call  GnLaa  and  the  Persians  Chirgittan.  is 
south-east  of  Imeritia.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  that  of  the  river  Cyrus,  which  wa- 
ters the  great  valley  of  GeorfHa^  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Kmt  or  Kor,  Hence  the  more 
coned  form  of  the  name  of  the  province  would 
be  Kurgia  or  Korgia,  The  GecNrgiana,  or  ra- 
ther the  Iberians,  a  native  people  of  Caucasus, 
speak  a  language  radically  different  from  aH 
other  known  kngnages,  umI  in  which,  in  the 
twelfUi  century,  a  great  manv  historical  and  po* 
ctkal  works  were  composed.  They  imagine, 
however,  that  they  are  descended  from  a  com- 
mon stock  with  the  Armenians.''  {MalU- 
J3run.)  "  Iberia  was  not  subjected  to  the  Modes 
or  Persians;  nor  could  it  have  been  well  known 
in  the  vvesL  before  the  Roman  arms,  under  the 
conduct  of  Pooipey,  penetrated  through  Albania 
to  the  Caspian  sea,  or  till  the  affairs  of  Armenb 
occasumed  discord  with  the  kings  of  Iberia." 
JJ^AnvUlcY-Plut,  in  Lue.  Acton,  &c.-^Dio, 
36. — Jlor.  3. — riaec.    5,  v.  IGe.-^Apnian. 

Farik.  e, An  ancient  name  of  Spain,  f  Vid. 

Biepania.]    Lucan,  6,  v.  2SS.^Borai,  4,  od. 
14,  V.  50. 

iBftsui^  L  a  river  of  Spain,  now  called  Ebro, 
which,  after  the  conclusKm  of  the  Punic  war, 
aepanted  the  Roman  from  the  Carthaginian 
posseasions  in  that  country.  [It  takes  its  rise  in 
the  territories  of  the  Cantahri,  above  Joliobriga, 
and  near  the  apex  of  the  triangle  whose  sides 
•re  foaned  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  range  of 
mount  Idulieda,  while  its  base  is  represented 
lij  the  line  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tuna  to  the  Pyronsan  promontory.  The 
course  of  the  river  divides  the  country  within 
these  fimits  into  two  nearly  equal  sections.] 
l^uean,  4,  v.  335.— P/m.  3,  c.  3— £foro/.  4,  od. 

14,  Y.  50l II.  A  river  of  Iberia  in   Asia, 

flowing  from  mount  Caucasus  into  the  Cyrus. 

Slrab.  3. 
IcARiA,  I.  n  small  island  in  the  .£gean  sea, 


between  Chio^  Samoa.  wiMyeonus^  where  thv 
body  of  Icarus  was  thMSSa  by  the  vraTca,  and 
buned  by  Hercules.  PM,  5,  c.  2.— A/e/o.  2,  c.  7. 

— Strabo.  10  A 14. II.  [A  demus  of  Athens, 

probably  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Icarius.  which 
was  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Athens. 
Here,  according  to  Atheneus,  tragedies,  or  ra- 
ther forces,  were  first  performed  in  the  time  of 
rintage.  Icaria  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  £geus. 
Cram.—Plin,  4,  l.-Sleph,  Syz.] 

IcARiuM  Mare,  a  part  of  the  ^gcan  sea, 
near  the  islands  of  Mycone  and  Gyaros.  Vid, 
IcarttA, 

Ictja,  fan  andent  people  of  Britannia,  who 
occupied  that  pait  of  the  island  which,  under 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  was  included  within 
EaH  Angliaj  answenne  in  the  present  time  to 
Sufolk,  NorfoUe,  CamEru^e«A»rr,  and  Btin- 
Hngdotufure,  Ptolemy  gives  this  people  the 
name  of  Simeni,  and  Cesar  that  of  CenimagnL 
The  Gbreek  translator  of  Cesar  uses  the  form 
Cenimani,  irom  which  Yoesius  thinks  that  the 
proper  reading  is  Cenomani,  and  that  the  Bri- 
tish nation  was  of  the  same  fomily  as  the  Gallic 
tribe  of  that  name.  Their  chief  city,  or  rather 
fortified  place,  was  Yenta  Icenomm.  now  Ca^ 
ter,  near  Nwrwieh  in  Sorfoik,  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  the  Iceni  rebelled  a^inst  the  Romans, 
but  were  defeated  in  a  dedsve  engagement  by 
Ostorius  Scapula.  Afterwards  Pranitagus,  their 
kinc,  in  the  vain  hope  of  oondliatins  the  favour 
of  the  Romans,  made  the  emperor  I^ro  his  heir. 
The  charscteristic  selfishnessof  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial dficers  exhibited  itself  with  more  than 
usual  atrocity  in  their  treatment  of  Boadicea 
and  her  daughters.  Thu  heroic  queen  exacted 
ample  atonement  from  her  enemies,  bat  wss  at 
bet  obliged  to  yidd  to  the  skill  of  Suetonius 
Paulinus.     Camden. — Cactar.  Lem.ed,] 

IcbnOsa,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia,  which 
it  received  ficom  its  likeness  to  a  human  foot 
Pane.  10,  c  17.— BoL  1%  v.  35a— P/tn.  8, 

IcHTHTOPBioi,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  who 

received  this  name  from  their  eating  fishes. 

There  was  also  an  Indian  nation  of  the  aame 
name,  who  made  their  houses  with  the  hones  of 
fishes.  Piod.  3.— iSKroA.  Sand  15.— P/»n.  6,  c. 
23,  L  15  c,  7. 

IcoNiuM,  [now  Koniehj  **  the  metropolis  of 
Lycaonia  when  a  Roman  pnmnce;  a  place  of 
^great  strength  and  consequence,  situated  advan- 
tageously in  the  mountains  for  defence  and  safe- 
ty, and  therefore  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the 
Turkish  kings  of  Lesser  Asia,  at  such  time  as 
they  were  most  distressed  by  the  western  Chris- 
tians; who,  under  the  command  and  presence 
of  the  emperor  Conrade,  did  in  vain  besiege  it ; 
fofced  to  depart  thence  with  great  loss,  both  of 
and  honour.     Afterwards  made  the  seat 


men 


royal  of  the  Aladine  kings,  the  former  race  be- 
ing extinguished  by  the  Tartan  ;  and,  finslly, 
of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Caramaiiy  whose 
kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Caramania, 
contained  all  the  south  parts  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
that  is  to  say,  part  of  the  province  of  Coria,  all 
Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Isauria,  Cilicia,  Pisidis,  and 
this  Lycaonia."     Uet/t.  Cosm.] 

Ida,  I.  a  cclcbratwl  njoantain,  or  more  pm- 
perly  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Troaa,  chiefly  in 
tbs  neighbourhood  of  Troy.  The  abundonce  of 
its  waters  became  the  source  of  many  nvcrs,  ana 
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pattictiUrlj  of  ihie  8uMi%  Scamander,  JEMpns,    Hyrctnus  to  the  Jtm'uih  religion,  they  wero  ai 

'^  "  '      '' '*-  -•---'>--    beat  but  (alae  friends ;  and  in  the  aicge  of  Jeru- 

lalem  bj  Titus,  did  them  niore  mischief  than 
the  Romans.  At  this  time  subject  to  the  Tark, 
and  differ  not  much  in  life  and  custom  from  the 
wild  Arabians."     Beyl.  Gwm.] 

Jericho,  a  city  of  PaUstine^  besieged  and  ta- 
ken by  the  Romans  under  Vespasian  and  Ti- 
tus.  [Jericho  was  in  the  tribe  of  Beqjamin  ;  it 
was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  Josliua,  by  the 
sound  of  horns,  and  a  curse  pronounced  on  him 
who  should  rebuild  it  Notwithstandini?  tba 
penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  builder,  Hiel  of 
Bethel  a^rwards  restored  it]  PUn,  5,  c  14. 
^Strab, 

J  ERNE.     Vid.  ERbemia. 

Jerusalem.     Vid.  Hierotolyma, 

loiLiUM,  now  Giglxo^  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  Mela^  % 
c.  7.—Ccc».  B.  C.  1,  c.  34. 

Iguvium,  a  town  of  t/mfrrto,  on  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  "  to  the  south  of  Tiferaum,  and  at  the 
foot  oi  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines.    It  is 
now  EugubbiOf  or  more  commonly  Gubio,  and 
was  a  municipal  town  ;  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
from  the  importance  attached  to  its  possession 
by  Csear  when  he  invaded  Italy,  of  some  con- 
sequence.   (Ot».  Bell.  1,   12.)    Some   critiea 
have  supposed  that  the  mons  Gyngynus  of 
Strabo  was  to  be  referred  to  Iguvium.    But  thk 
city  has  acquired  greater  celebrity  in  modern 
times  from  the  discovery  of  some  interestins 
monuments  in  its  vicinity  in  the  year  1440. 
These  consist  of  several  bronze  talAes  covered 
with  inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  in  Umbri- 
an,  others  in  Latin,  characters.    They  hava 
been  the  subject  of  many  a  learned  dissertatioa 
and  comment  nearly  from  the  time  of  th«r  first 
appearanoe  ;  but  it  was  not  till  Lanzi  had  roada 
his  able  and  successful  researches  into  the  an- 
cient dialects  of  Italty,  that  any  clear  notion 
could  be  formed  of  their  contents.     BourffneC. 
and  after  him,  Gori  and  Bardetti,  conai^rea 
them  as  prayers  offered  up  by  the  Pelasgi  du- 
ring those  distresses  into  which  they  are  said  to 
have  fiUlen  on  the  decline  of  their  power  in  Ita- 
ly.   Buonarotti,  in  his  supplement  to  Dempetar, 
thought  they  were  articles  of  treaty  agreed  upon 
by  some  of  the  confederate  states  of  Umbria  i 
while  Maffei  and  Passeri  conceived  them  to  ba 
statutes,  or  private  acts  of  donations.    But  Lan- 
zi has  satisfectorily  proved,  I  think,  that  thej 
relate  entirely  to  the  aacrifical  and  augural  rites 
of  certain  Umbrian  communitiea.   TMirnamea 
are  mentioned  in  the  Tables,  which  thus  aerve 
to  illustrate  the  ancient  topography  of  a  district 
otherwise  very  little  known.    They  are  Ctawer- 
nta,  Curiaiis,  PieraiU,   TdUnatiB,  Mu^eiaHa. 
Juvisettna,  CaailatxM,  Pera$nania,    The  first  of 
these  answers  to  Chiasema,  a  viUa^^e  near  Gu- 
bio.    The  second  refera  to  the  Cunati  of  Pliny. 
Museiatis  to  Jfumo,  Casihtis  to  Casilo   botk 
hamleta  in  the  vicinity  of  Gubio,    Juvisean* 
relates  probably  to  that  town.    The  Tarsinatos 
Tuscom  and  Tarsinates  Trifor  are  two  other 
tribes,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  satisfacto- 
rily accounted  for.    There  is  little  doubt  that 
these  difierent  tribes  formed  a  confederacy ;  a 
fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero,  who  talks  of 
the  Igavinates  as  having  made  a  league,  and 
mentions  them  as  being  allied  to  the  Romans. 
It  appears  also  that  they  resorted  to  the  tempte 


Orantcufs  dec  It  waaon  mount  Ida  that  the 
shepherd  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to 
the  goddess  Venus,  ft  was  covered  with  green 
wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a  fine 
extensive  view  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  adja- 
cent countries,  from  which  reason  the  poets  say 
that  it  was  frequented  by  the  gods  during  tlie 
Trojan  war.  Strab.  13.— Mela,  1,  c  IS-^-Ho- 
mer.  Jl,  14,  v.  aS3.— V»r^.  J5n.  3,  5,  Ac— 

Ovid.  Fa9t,  4,  v.  79.— flbra/.  3,  od,  11. II. 

A  mountain  of  Crete,  the  highest  in  the  island, 
where  it  is  reported  that  Jupiter  was  educated 
by  the  Corybantes,  who  on  that  account  were 
called  Idsi.     Strab.  10. 

Idalidm,  [a  town  of  the  island  Cyprus, 
**  near  a  mount  of  the  same  name,  so  ca&ed  by 
accident  For  Chalconor,  the  founder  of  it,  be- 
ing told  by  oracle  that  he  should  seat  himself 
and  build  a  city  where  he  first  saw  the  rising 
sun  :  one  of  his  followers,  seeing  the  sun  begin 
to  rise,  cried  out  lU  dlXi«v,  that  is  to  say,  *  be- 
hold the  sun,*  which  omen  taken  by  Chalcenor, 
he  here  buL't  thb  city.  But  whether  this  were 
BO  or  not,  (as  for  my  part  I  build  not  much  upon 
it)  certain  it  is  that  Venus  had  here  anotner 
temple,  neighboured  by  the  Idalian  groves,  so 
memorized  and  chanted  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Ueyl.  Cosm,\ 

Idalus,  a  mountain  of  Cyprus,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  Jdalium.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  685. — Co- 
tuU.  37  and  62.— Proper/.  2,  el  13. 

Idessa,  a  town  of  Iberia,  on  the  confines  of 
Colchtp.  ["  It  had  borne  the  name  of  Phrixus, 
which,  acomlin^  to  Greek  febles,  was  antece- 
dent to  the  amval  of  the  Argonauts  in  the 
country.''     LP  AnvilU.\-StTab.  1 1 . 

lDi8TAyi8U8,aplain,  now  Uctttenbaeht  where 
Germanicus  defeated  Arminius,  near  Olden^ 
dorp  on  the  Weter  in  Wftpfialia.  7\ieit.  A. 
8,cl6. 

Iddbbda,  [a  mountain  in  Spain,  which  branch- 
es off  firom  the  Cantabrian  rangci  holds  a  south- 
eostcriy  course  towards  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean caaat  where  stood  the  city  of  Sagun- 
tum,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Turia.  The 
Jberu*  which  rises  near  the  junction  of  the  Idu- 
beda  and  the  Cantabrian  branch  of  the  PyreneeSf 
waters  the  country  intervening  between  the 
two  rangea.1 

IdOmea,  [orthe  Land  of  Edom,  was  aoountry 
of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by 
Arabia  Pelr<ea,  on  the  north  by  Judea,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  derived  ite 
name,  according  to  some  writers,  firom  the  Idu- 
mni,  a  people  of  ilra^  but  more  probably  from 
Edomt  or  Esau,  who,  having  left  Canaan  to  his 
brother  Jacobs  migrated  to  mount  Seir,  or  the 
land  of  Seirt  and  thence  expelled  the  Horitesy 
its  first  inhabitanta.  **  The  country  toward  the 
aeo-aide  very  iat  and  firuitfiil;  but  where  it  bend- 
eth  towards  Arabia,  exceeding  mountainous  and 
barren.  Heretofore  it  afibr£d  balm,  not  now ; 
but  still  it  hath  some  store  of  palm^treea,  for 
which  it  was  much  celebrated  by  some  writers 
of  ancient  times  ;  as  Arbtutooalmatum  divet 
Jdume^  in  the  poet  Lucan.  Sandy,  and  fiill  of 
vast  deserts,  for  which,  and  for  the  want  of  wa- 
ter, it  is  thought  unconquerable.  The  people 
anciently  rude  and  barbarous,  and  in  love  with 
tumults.  Professed  enemies  of  the  Jews,  till 
pQUquered  by  them :  and  when  compelled  by 
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«f  f  Qpiter  Apeoointifi  to  ncriiSce,  as  the  Etnu- 
caiM  did  to  the  temple  of  Voltumna  and  the 
Latins  to  the  Alban  mount.     The  priests  are 
oaUed  Pratrea  Aterii,  and  the  ceremonies  des- 
cribed indisate  a  powerful  and  wealthy  nation ; 
mnce  in  one  of  toe  Tables  a  sacrifice  is  speci- 
fied which  amounts  to  a  hecatomb.     The  tem- 
ile  here  alluded  to  is  marked  in  the  Table  of 
Peutinger  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Penninuf. 
We  know  that  it  possessed  an  oracle,  from  the 
lact  of  ita  having  oeen  consulted  by  the  empe- 
ror Claudius,    ft  is  also  noticed  bj  Claudian. 
D* Annlle^  teUs  us  that  some  vestiges  of  this 
ancient  edifice  are  still  to  be  seen  on  Monte 
Same  Ubaido,    The  Eogubian  Tables  are  par- 
ticolaiW  important  to  this  philologist,  as  they 
aie  cakalated  to  throw  great  light  on  the  for- 
na&xk  of  the  Latin  language,  and  may  enable 
us  to  connect  it  with  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the 
anoeoC  dialects  of  Italy.    According  to  Lanzi, 
the  language  in  which  these  Tables  are  written 
is  /oil  M  arehaisnis  and  ^oUc  forms,  and  bears 
great  affinity  to  the  Eltruscan  dialect."     Cram.] 
Ilea,     Vid,  JSlhalia. 

Ilebciones,  and  Ilercaonenses,  [a  people 
of  EBspania   Tarraconensis,    situat«>d  on  the 
eoaet  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  at  the  mouth  of 
the  AeruBf  between  the  Edetani  and  Tarraeo. 
PlolemT  calls  them  lUrcaoneB^  Ulvj  Itereaonen- 
set,  and  Cssar  Blurgavonenses  or  lUergavo- 
nenaer,  which  some  manuscripts,  dropping  the 
first  srllablc,  have  converted  into  Lurgavonen- 
see    Ftolemy  mm^pna  to  them  the  city  of  Der- 
tosa ;  and  an  inscription  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius 
seems  to  confirm  Ptolemy's  account,  although 
it  is  tmo  that  dtfierent  interpretations  have 
heeii  given  to  this  inscription,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  M.  H.  I.  Illergayonu  Dertosa,  that 
is,  Monicipium,   Hibeni,   Julia,  lUeigavonia, 
Dcitosa.     V  aillant  reads  Blerttavonia  Dertoio- 
9crum^  and  supposes  that,  besides    Dertoaa^ 
there  was  a  city  named  lUergavcnia,  which  be- 
in^  to  the  people  of  Dertosa,     This  suppo- 
silion,  however,  is  not  justified  by  fact    Der- 
tosa is  nowhere  mentioned  as  possessing  an  ad- 
jacent territory,  and  Ptolemy  expressly  declares 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Ilercaones.     Conse- 
^uentlj  it  seems  more  consistent  to  make  Iller- 
«fooia  a  gentilitious  adjective,  and  to  consider 
MOergaiwmiia  Dertosa  as  equivalent  to  Dertosa 
jniergavcnauium.     It  has  been  objected  to  this, 
that  Xkeftosa  is  known  to  have  been  a  colony  ; 
but  M.  may  represent  Magna  ;  or  we  may  sap- 
pose  that  Dertosa  was  at  first  a  Atunicipium, 
and  that  when  it  received  a  cokmy  it  was  in- 
diftrentl^   styled    Colonia  and   MunicipHim. 
The  H.  in  the  inscription  refers  to  its  situation 
on  the  Jberut,  and  the  L  to  its  having  received 
A  colony  fiom  Julius  Cater.    Oea,  B,  C.  1,  00, 
Lem,  ed.'^IAs.  S0,  31.] 

Ileeda,  now  LeridOf  a  town  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  UergeUs^  on  an  eminence  on  the 
right  banks  of  the  river  Sie&riM  in  Catalonia. 
lAv,  91,  c.  83, 1.  33,  c  91.— Irucan.  4,  v.  13. 

Ii^BOBTCs,  [a  people  of  Hiipania  Tarraco- 
nensisi  at  the  loot  of  the  Pyrenees.    The  Sico- 
ris,  Legre^  separated  them  from  the  Lacetani.] 
Iliox.     Vtd.  Ilium. 

lussus.  V*  The  BisruM^  from  which  Athens 
was  prineipaJly  supplied  with  water,  is  a  small 
brook  liaiiM^  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  and 
lojping  it^el?  after  aooQXve  of  a  lew  miles,  in  the 


marshes  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Every  one  !s 
acquainted  with  the  beautiful  passage  in  which 
Plato  alludes  to  it  in  the  Phaedrus,  from 
which  it  appears  then  to  have  been  a  perennial 
stream  ;  whereas  now  it  is  almost  always  dry, 
its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the 
neighbouring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artificial 
fountains  of  Athens."     Cram.\ 

Ilium,  or  Imon.     Vid,  Troja, 

Illice,  a  town  of  Spain,  [on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Hispania 
TarraconenflSf]  with  a  harbour  and  bay,  Sintio 
4*  Partus  JUicitantiSf  now  AUcant.  Plin,  ^ 
c.  3. 

Illiturgis.  Iliturgis,  or  Iltrgia,  a  dty  of 
Spain,  near  tne  modem  A  ndujar  on  the  nver 
BectiSf  destroyed  by  Scipio  for  having  revolted 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Lit.  23,  c.  9, 1.  24,  c. 
41,1.  96,  c.  IX 

iLLYRicuM,  Illt RI8,  and  Illyrii.    [»'  The 
name  of  llljrrians  appears  to  have  been  common 
to  the  numerous  trU^  which  were  anciently  in 
possession  of  the  countries  situated  to  the  west 
of  Macedonia,  and  which  extended  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  confines  of  fstria 
and  Italy  to  the  borders  of  Epirus,   Still  further 
north,  and  more  inland,  wo  find  them  occupy- 
ing the  great  valleys  of  the  Save  and  Drave^ 
which  were  only  terminated  by  the  junction  of 
those  streams  vrith  the  Danube.    This  largo 
tract  of  country,  under  the  Roman  emperors^ 
constituted  the  provinces  of  Ulyricum  and  Pan- 
nonia.  ^  Antiquity  has  thrown  but  little  light  on 
the  ^  origin  or  the  lllyrians ;  nor  are  we  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
barbarous  hordes  of  which  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  was  composed.    It  appears  evident  that 
they  were  a  totally  diflerent  race  from  the  Celts^ 
as  Strabo  carefulfjr  distinguishes  them  from  the 
Grallie    tribes  which  were  incorporated  with 
them.    It  may  not  be  anuss  to  observe  in  this 
|dace,  that  the  Ulyrians  are  not  unlikely  to  have 
contributed  to  the  early  population  of  Italy. 
The  Libumi,  who  are  undoubtedly  a  part  of 
this   nation,  had  formed   settlements  on  the 
Italian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  at  a  very  remote 
period.     It  may  be  here  also  remarked,  that  the 
Venstij  accordijigto  the  most  probable  account, 
were  lllyrians.     But,  though  so  widely  dispers- 
ed, this  great  nation  is  but  little  noticed  in 
history  until  the  Romans  made  war  upon  it,  in 
consequence  of  some  acts  of  piracy  committed 
on  their  traders.    Previous  to  that  time  we 
hear  occasionally  of  the  lllyrians  as  connect- 
ed with  the  afiairs  of  Macedonia  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Perdiccas  in 
conjunction  with  Brasidas  against  the  Lyn- 
cestdBy  which  failed  principally  from  the  sup- 
port afforded  to  the  latter  by  a  powerful  body 
of  Illyrian  troofw.    They  were  frequently  en- 

Sged  in  hostilities  with  the  princes  of  Mace- 
n,  to  whom  their  wariike  spirit  rendered  them 
formidable  ndghboun.  This  was  more  espe- 
ciaHy  the  case  whilst  under  the  government  of 
Bardylis,  who  is  known  to  have  oeen  a  power* 
ful  and  renowned  chief,  though  we  are  not  pre- 
cisely acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  domi- 
nions, nor  over  what  tribes  he  presided.  Philip 
at  length  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  this 
king,  who  wst  his  Ufe  in  the  action,  and  thus  A 
decided  check  was  given  to  the  rising  power  of 
the  Olyrians.    Alexander  was  likewise  success* 
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fu)  in  a  war  he  waged  affainst  Clytus  the  son  of 
Banljlu,  and  Glauciaa  king  of  the  TaulantiL 
The  Illy  nana,  however,  still  asserted  their  in* 
dependence  affainst  the  kings  of  M aceJon,  and 
were  not  suhdued  till  they  were  involved  in  the 
common  fate  of  nations  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  the  Romans.  The  conquest  of  lUyria  led  the 
way  to  the  first  interibrence  of  Rome  in  the 
afl&irs  of  Greece  ;  and  Polybius,  from  that  cir- 
curastancei  has  entered  at  some  length  into  the 
account  of  the  events  which  then  took  place. 
He  informs  us,  that  about  this  period,  520  U. 
C-  the  Illyriaus  on  the  coast  had  become  formid- 
able,  from  their  maritime  power  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  expeditions  and  depredations. 
They  were  governed  by  A^n,  son  of  Pleura- 
tus,  whose  Kirces  had  obtained  several  victories 
over  the  jEloHana^  Epirota^  and  Aclueans.  On 
Ilia  death  the  empire  devolved  upon  his  queen 
Teuta,  a  woman  of  an  active  and  daring  mind, 
who  openlv  aanctioned,  and  even  encouraged, 
the  acts  of  violence  committed  by  her  subjects. 
Among  those  who  suffered  from  these  lawless 
pirates  were  some  traders  of  Italy,  on  whose  ac- 
count satis&ction  was  demanded  by  the  Roman 
senate.  So  far,  however,  from  making  any  con- 
cession, Teuta  proceeded  to  a  still  greater  out- 
rage, by  causing  one  of  the  Roman  deputies  to 
be  put  to  death.  The  senate  was  not  slow  in 
Qvensing  these  ininries ;  a  powerful  armament 
was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  two  con- 
suls, who  speedily  reduced  the  principal  for- 
tresses held  by  Teuta,  and  compelled  that 
haughty  queen  to  sue  for  peace.  At  a  still  later 
period,  the  Illyrians,  under  their  king  Gentius, 
were  again  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans, 
if  the  act  of  taking  possessbn  of  an  unresisting 
country  may  be  so  termed.  Gentius  had  boon 
accused  of  tavouring  the  cause  of  Perseus  of 
Macedon,  and  of  bcuig  secretly  in  league  with 
him  ;  his  territory  was  therefore  invaded  by  the 
prstor  Anicius,  and  in  thirty  days  it  was  sub- 
jugated by  the  Roman  army.  lUjrria  then  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  and  was  divided  into 
three  portions.  So  widely  were  the  frontiers  of 
Illyricum  extended  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
that  they  were  made  to  comprise  the  great  dis- 
tricts of  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Moesia.'* 
Cram,] 
Ilva.     Vid,  Mthalia. 

Iluro,  now  Oleron^  a  town  of  Graacony  in 
France.    • 

Iltrgis,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bstica,  now 
Eora.    Polyb. 

Imacs,  a  large  mountain  of  Scythia^  which 
is  a  part  of  mount  Taurus.  It  divides  Scythia. 
which  is  generally  called  Intra  Jmaum  and 
Extra  Imaum,  It  extends,  according  to  some, 
as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  eastern  ocean. 
.  [The  Imaus  is  now  called  Altai  in  that  part 
which  divided  Scythia  into  two  parts.  In  a 
part  of  its  course  it  answered  to  the  Himalah 
mountains.  This  range  is  described  by  a 
celebrated  geographer  as  follows :  "  That  part 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Indian 
is  a  continuation  of  the  same  range  with  that 
to  the  west  of  the  Indusj  known  among  the 
Afghans  under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Uoosh. 
To  the  east  of  that  river,  it  increases  in  height, 
and  assumes  a  character  of  additional  grandeur, 
both  from  that  circumstanco  and  from  its  great 
extent  in  every  direction.    It  forms,  in  fact,  one 
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of  the  guUimest  features  in  the  •troctore  of  tto  ^ 
old  continent  and  of  the  globe.    Ilere  a  loog 
range  of  summits,  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
presents  itself  to  the  Hindoo,  who  has  in  all 
ages  raised  towards  it  an  eye  of  religiotis  vmie— 
ration.    All  the  names  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  term  Hem, 
signifying  snow.    Hence  have  arisen  the  names 
Jmaua  and  Emodua  among  the  ancients,  and 
the  Himalahf  Himadrif  Himachal^  and  Hima- 
laya^  of  the  modems.     This  old  Indian  root 
also  brings  to  mind  the  Hemua  of  Thmoe^  tb« 
Hymettua  of  Attica,  the  Mone  Immu  o€  Italy, 
and  the  different  mountains  called  Bimmel  in 
Saxony^  Jutland^  and  other  countries.     The 
river  Indus  passes  through  a  seiies  of  inriovr 
defiles  in  lat.  55^,  which  acarcelr  ofier  any 
interruption    to   the   mountain   chain.     Tfaie 
direction  of  the  mountain  is  eastward,  as  fia  a« 
the  north-east  point  of  the  valley  of  Otshmere  ; 
from  thb  point,  its  direction  is  to  the  south-east, 
extending  along  the  sources  of  all  the  riveni 
which  run  acroas  the  Punjab  to  fall  into  the 
Indus,   with  the  exception  of  the   SuUedgc^ 
which,  like  the  Indus  itself,  rises  on  the  north 
side  of  the  range,  and  takes  its  passage  acroas 
its  breadth.  Pursuing  the  same  direction,  the  fR- 
malah  mountains  cross  the  heads  of  the  Jumna, 
the   Oansrea^  and    their   numerous   tributary 
rivers.    Farther  east  they  seem  to  be  penetrat- 
ed by  several  rivers,  as  the  Oundtiky  toe  Arum^ 
the  T^esta^  the  Coai^  and  the  Brahmapooira^ 
It  is  only  of  late  that  the  height  of  the  fKmalah 
mountains  on  the  north  of  India  has  been 
appreciated.     In   1803    Cd.  Crawford  made 
some  measurements,  which  gave  a  much  greater 
altitude  to  these  mountains  than  had  been  ever 
before  suspected;  and  CoL  Colelwookej  from 
the   plains  of   Rohileund^  made  a  aenea  of 
observations,  which  gave  a  height  of  93,600 
feet    Lieut.  Webb,  in  his  journey  to  the  aooroe 
of  the  Ganges,  executed  measurements  on  the 
peak  of  Jamunataiariy  which  gave  upwards  <^ 
35,000  feet     The  same  officer,  m  a  subsequent 
journey,    confirmed    his   former   observations. 
The  hne  of  perpetual  snow  does  not  begin  till 
at  least  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  see. 
The  banks  of  the  Suttedge^  at  an  elevation  of 
15,000  feet,  afforded  pasturage  for  cattle,  and 
yielded  excellent  crops  of  Ooa  or  mountain 
wheat.    This  miki  temperature,  at  so  great  an 
elevation,  w  confined  to  the  northern  sio^  of  the 
Himalah.    At  Kedar-Nath  and  other  points  on 
the  southern  side,  perpetual  snow  commences 
not  much  higher  than  13,000  foet    The  fol- 
lowing  are  the  heighta  of  some  of  the  peaks 
which  have  been  ascertained :  Dhawala^vri,  or 
the  White  Mountain,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Gunduk  river,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  96,8€^| 
Jamootri,  25,500;   Dhaiboon,  seen  from  Gat- 
mandoo,  34,768.     ThrouglT  this    stupendous 
chain   there  are  different  passes,    but  aU  of 
them    laborious  to  travel,  and   some    highly 
dangerous.    One  of  the  most  practicable  b  that 
which,  in  its  upper  part,  fblk>ws  the  bed  of  the 
river  Sutledge."  Malte'Brun.}—PUn,  6,  c.  17. 
-^Strab.  1. 

Imbarus,  a  part  of  mount  Taurus  In  Arme- 
nia. 

ImbrXsus,  or  PARrnEKrufi,  a  river  of  iSbmos, 
Juno^  who  was  worshipped  on  the  banka,  r^ 
ceived  the  surname  of  Imbraaia.    Paua,  7,  c  4. 
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btftaos,  now  Smbro,  an  iaUnd  of  the  .£gean 

««,  QMi  Thrace,  33  imles  from  Samothiace, 

vilh  n  ■mall  uvex  and  town  of  the  nme  name. 

IsDlbnM  waa  governed  for  some  time  by  He  own 

laws,  but  allerwarda  subjected  to  the  power  of 

/^errfo,  Athens,  Macedonia^  and  the  kings  of 

JPcr^omiw.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  pro- 

Tinee.    The  divinities  particalariy  wofBhipped 

tbeie  were  Geres  and  Mercoiy.     Thucyd,  8. — 

PUn.  4,  c  13.— flbmer.  B.  13.— S^rot.  3.— Jfe- 

la,  2,  c  l^^Ovid.  TriH,  10,  v.  la 

Inachia,  aname  given  to  Peloponnesus,  from 
the  river  Inachos. 

Ikachus,  L  ['*  The  river  Inachua  flowed  at 

the  foot  of  the  acropolis  of  Argoe^  and  emptied 

ilsdf  into  the  bay  of  Nauplia,    Its  real  source 

waa  in  mount  I/yrceivs,  on  the  confines  of 

Arcadia;  bat  the  poets,  who  delighted  in  fie- 

tioD,  imiipoed  it  to  he  a  branch  of  the  Inaekru 

at  AmpkihchiOj  which,  after  mingling  with  the 

AcielttUf  passed  under  ground,  ami  re-appeared 

in  Arg9liM,    Pausanias  states  that  the  Inachus 

dsdvad  its  source   from  mount  ArtemiBium. 


Dodwell  ssys^  *that  the  bed  of  this  river  is 


a  short  way  to  the  north-east  of  Argoe,  It  is 
usoaflv  dry,  but  supi^ied  with  casual  floods 
after  hard  raini^  and  the  meltin^^  of  snow  on 
the  sorroonding  mountains.'  It  rises  about  ten 
Biilea  from  ArgoB^  at  a  place  called  Mushi^  in 
the  way  to  Tripoli  in  Areadia,  In  the  winter 
it  sometimes  descends  from  the  mountains  in  a 
nUing  mass,  when  it  does  ooosideiable  damage 
to  the  town,     it  is  now  called  Xeria^  which 

means  dry.**     Cram. II.  Another  river  in 

the  Amphilochian  district  of  Acamania,  Ore- 
aner  gives  the  following  account  of  it :  **  There 
wero  f^nomena  competed  with  the  description 
given  by  andent  geographers  of  its  course, 
which  have  led  to  a  doubt  of  its  real  existence. 
It  is  from  Strabo  more  especiallv  that  we  coUect 
this  information.  Speakmg  of  the  sub-marine 
pojssge  of  the  Alpheue^  and  its  pretended  jonc- 
tioa  with  the  waters  of  Arethusa,  he  says,  a 
malar  fkble  was  related  oi  the  Inaehus^  which, 
flowing  from  mount  Zjoemon  in  the  chain  of 
iHnduSf  united  its  waters  with  the  Achelousy 
and  paaaing  under  the  sea,  finally  reached 
Argot  in  PewpotmesuB.  S  uch  was  the  account 
of  Sophodeik  Strabo,  however,  regards  this  as 
an  inventaon  of  the  poets,  and  says  that  Heca- 
tJBUs  was  better  informed  on  the  subject  when 
he  affirmed  that  the  biachus  of  the  Amphi- 
lochians  vras  a  diffisrent  river  from  that  of  the 
Pdoponnesian  Areos.  ^  According  to  this  an- 
cient geographicar  writer  the  former  stream 
flowed  from  mount  Laermts;  whence  also  the 
jEom,  m  AmUf  derived  its  source,  and  foil  into 
the  Acheions,  having,  like  the  Amphilochian 
Arvos,  received  its  appellation  from  Asnphv- 
focStw.  This  account  is  sufl[iciently  intelligible : 
and  in  order  to  identify  the  Inachus  of  Heca- 
Ueos  vrith  the  modem  river  which  corresponds 
with  it,  we  have  only  to  search  in  modern  maps 
S[ff  a  stream  which  rises  close  to  the  Aous  or 
VoiouMo,  and,  flowing  south,  joins  the  Ache- 
loos  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Amphilochi. 
Now  thia  description  answers  precisely  to  that 
of  a  river  which  ia  commonly  looked  upon  as 
the  Acheloua  itself,  but  which  we  are  pexsuaded 
is  in  fiiet  the  Inachus,  since  it  agrees  so  well 
with  the  acooont  given  by  Hecatsus:  and  it 
flhooU  be  obtexred,  that  Thucydides  places  the 


source  of  the  Achelous  in  that  part  of  Plnduf 
which  belonged  to.  the  Dolopes,  a  Thessalian 
people,  who  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  Ihe  chain.     Modern 
maps,  indeed,  point  out  a  river  coming  from 
this  direction,  and  uniting  with  the  Inachus, 
which,  thouffh  a  more  considerable  stream,  was 
not  regardea  as  the  main  branch  of  the  river, 
Strabo  elsewhere  repeats  what  he  has  said  of 
the  junction  of  the  Inachus  and  Achelous.    But 
in  another  passage  he  quotes  a  writer  whose 
report  of  the  Inacnus  dinered  materially,  since 
he  represented  it  as  traversing  the  district  of 
Amphilochiay  and  &lline  into  the  gulf.    This 
was  the  statement  matfe  by  Epboros;  and  it 
has  led  Some  modern  geographers  and  critics, 
in  order  to  reconcile  these  two  contradictory 
accounts,  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  stream 
which,  branching  off  from  the  Achelous^  fell 
intathe  Ambracian  gulf  near  Argos;  which  L§ 
more  particulariy  the  hypothesis  of  D'Anville; 
but  modern  travellers  assure  us  that  there  is  no 
such  river  near  the  ruins  of  Argos^  and  in  fact 
it  is  impossible  that  any  stream  should  there 
separate  from  the  AchdotLs,  on  account  of  the 
Amphilochian  mountains  which  divide  the  val- 
ley of  that  river  from  the  gulf  of  Afta.    Man- 
nert  considers  the  small  nver  Krikeli  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  fnachus;   but  this  is  a 
mere  torrent,  which  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains above  (he  gulf,  and  can  have  no  connex- 
ion vrith  mount iLacmua  or  the  Achelous.    All 
ancient  authorities  agree  in  deriving  the  Ina- 
chus from  the  chain  of  Pindus.    Anstotle  said 
that  the  Inachus  and  Achebus  both  flowed 
from  that  ridge  of  mountains.    So  persuaded 
am  I,  on  the  authority  of  Hecata^us,  that  the 
Inachus  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  Achelous,  that  I  would  venture  to  alter  tho 
words  'Iva^v  iif  T^9  iti  rjjf  X'^'f  hhvra  tcoraiiby 
els  rbv  k6\wov,  in  the  passage  whicn  Strabo  cites 
from  Ephorus,  into  "Ivaxov  i^t  ^^^  ^(^  ^t  x^'^f 
^orra  tnrs^hv  els  rbv  *A.xt'^*i^9v**    Cram.] 
Inarime.     Vid.  jEnaria, 


Inarus,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood the  town  of  iNaucntis  was  built  by 
the  Milesians. 

India,  the  most  celebrated  and  opulent  of  all 
the  countries  of  Ana,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  Indus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Bac- 
chus was  the  first  who  conquered  it.  In  more 
recent  ages,  part  of  it  was  tributary  to  the  power 
of  Persia.  Alexander  invaded  it;  but  his  con- 
quest was  checked  by  Uie  valour  of  Porus,  one 
of  the  kings  of  tho  country,  and  the  Macedo- 
nian warrior  was  unwilling,  or  afraid,  to  engage 
another.  Semiramis  also  extended  bor  empire 
far  in  India.  The  Romans  knew  little  of  the 
country,  yet  their  power  was  so  univemaUy 
dreaded,  that  the  Indians  paid  homage  by  their 
ambassadors  to  the  emperora  Antoninus,  Tra- 
jan, &c.  India  is  divided  into  several  provinces. 
There  is  an  India  extra  Gangem,  an  India  in- 
tra Gangem,  and  an  India  propria ;  but  these 
divisions  are  not  particularly  noticed  by  the  an- 
cients, who,  even  in  (he  age  of  Augustus,  gave 
the  name  of  Indians  to  the  i£thiopiaii  nations. 
["  In  riches,  population,  and  importance,  India 
exceeds  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world. 
Here  a  nation,  a  language,  and  a  religion,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  most  venerable  antiquity, 
permanently  maintain  their  ground  amidst  tha 
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UlX  of  many  suocetfive  etafoet.  Under  the 
ckflflicml  appellation  bf  India,  the  ancients,  and 
most  of  the  moderns,  have   comprised  thrte 

Seat  regions  of  sou^em  Asia.     The  first  u 
at  which  is  watered  bv  the  Indus,  the  Granges, 
and  their  tributaries,  called  at  preaent  Indottan^ 
in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  this  term.    On 
the  south  of  the  river  Nerbuddah  begins  that 
large  triangular  region  sometimes  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans the  peninsula  on  this  side  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  by  tne  Indians  the  Deccan^  or  '  coun- 
try of  the  Bouth.'     To  this  the  island  of  Ceylon^ 
and  the  Maldives,  though  separated  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea,   form  natural  appendages.      The 
other  peninsular  projection,  which  comprehends 
the  Birman  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  7\mquin, 
Cochin- China,    Cambodia,    Loot,   Siam,  and 
Malacca,  has  at  present  no  general  name  in  uni- 
versal use.     Sometimes  it  is  vaguely  denominat- 
ed '  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Gangea.'     Seve- 
ral geographers  have  called  it  '  external  India.' 
It  is  to  these  countries  that  the  Sanscrit  names 
of  Djamboo-Dtoyp,  or  the  *  peninsula  of  the 
tree  of  life,'  has  been  applied  :   also  that  of 
Medhiami   or    Mcdhia-bhumi,     'the    middle 
dwelling,*  and  Bharatkand,  or  the  'kingdom  of 
the  Bhamt  dynasty.'     The  country  is  too  ex- 
tensive to  have  received  one  general  name  in 
the  indigenous  languages.     But  from  the  river 
which  waters  its  western  boundary  having  the 
name  of  Sind  or  Hind,  which,  like  the  name 
Nyl-Ab,  is  derived  from  its  blue  colour,  the  ad- 
joining country  received  among  the  Persians  the 
name  of  Hindoostan,  and  the  inhabitanta  were 
called  Hindoos.    From  the  Persian  langu'tge 
these  names  passed  into  the  Syrian,  Chaldee, 
and  Hebrew  :  they  were  imitated  in  the  appella- 
tions given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  in 
the  w^tings  of  the  Indians,  the  name  Sindhooa- 
tan  denotes  exclusively  the  countries  on  the  ri- 
ver Sind.     The  oriental  writers  subsequent  to 
the  Mahometan  era  have  admitted  a  distinction 
between  the  name  Sindk,  taken  in  the  accepta- 
tion now  mentioned,  and  Hind,  which  they  ap- 
ply to  the  countries  situated  on   tlie  Ganges. 
This  anplication  of  terms  is  equally  foreign  to 
the  national  gc^^rraphy  of  the  Indians,  with  the 
appellation  oi  (Antoos,  which  the  English  ap- 
ply to  the  Hindoos,  and  which  comes  from  the 
Portuguese  term  Geniios,  signifying  Gentiles  or 
Pagans.     The  natural  boundaries  of  India,  on 
the  north,   are  the  Himalah  mountains,  (the 
Jmans  and   Eomdua  of  the  ancients,)  which 
separate  Bengal,  Oude,   Delhi,  Lahore,  and 
Cashmere  from  Thibet.     On  the  Indian  side  of 
the  loHiest  range,  a  stripe  of  mountainous  but 
inhabited  country  intervenes  between   Thibet 
and  the  respective  countries  now  mentioned, 
but  these  are  considered  as  belonging  to  Indos- 
ian.    On  the  east  the  river  Brahmapootra  seems 
to  1)0  the  natural  boundary.     On  the  south.  In- 
dostan  is  bounded  by  the  ocean.     On  the  west, 
the  river  Indus  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  learn- 
ed men,  its  proper  limit,  although  the  oriental 
veosprapheni,  finding  that  many  Indians  live  in 
Bjioochisian  and  Mtkran,  often  include  these 
countries  in  their  Sinde  or  Sindislan,     The 
former  is  that  which  we  shall  adopt,  and  which 
seems  to  be  conformable  to  the  nomenclature  of 
the  natives  on  both  sides  of  the  river.     We  are 
not  yet  in  possession  of  exact  data  for  determin- 
ing the  snneriicial  extont  of  all  India.    The  In- 
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dian,  Arabian,  andl^endan  authors,  dil&r  eaeit^ 
siderably  in  their  calculations  on  this  point  i  wt 
circumotance  which  partly,  depend*  on  the  nn^ 
certainty  of  the  lineal  road  roeasores,  especially 
the  coss  or  mile,  which  is  subject  to  great  vaiia* 
tions  in  the  difTorent  provinoea.    The  European 
travellers  are  also  discordant  in  their  estimates* 
Tiefenthaler  rates  the  whole  snperficial  cxteot 
of  Indb  at  155,250  equate  geo^phical  milea, 
although  he  supposes  the  penuimila  to  be  of 
equal  breadth  through  its  wnole  extent.     Pen- 
nant is  guilty  of  the  same  error ;  bot  he  thinka 
that  India  does  not  extend  so  far  to  the  north  m» 
geographers  have  believed,  and  he  rates  the 
whole  surface  of  that  country  at  nearly  17^80(y 
square  French  leagues.    Major  Rsnnel  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  that  Indosian  Proper 
is  equal  to  FVance,  Germany,  Bohemia,  EhiU- 
gary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Netherfandt  : 
and  he  compares  the  size  of  the  Decean  to  that 
of  the  Britbh  isles,  Spain,  and  European  TVcr- 
hty,  united,  which  would  amount  to  IdO^OOO^ 
square  leagues;  66^780  for  upper /ndeston,  and 
53,076  for  the  Decean,    Mr.  Hamilton  makes 
it   1,280,000  British    square  miles.      All  the 
mountains  of  these  regions,  and  the  mass  of 
elevated  land  included  by  them,  are  called  in- 
Elindoo  mythology  by  the  names,  Meroo,  Soome- 
roo,  and  Kailassam  ;  names  so  renowned  in  the 
east,  that  their  fame  reached  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors.    These  names  designate  the 
Indian  Olympus,  the  native  dwelling  of  gods 
and  of  men.    These  mountains  and  elevuted 
plains,  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  fumiahed,  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias,  that 
quantity  of  native  gold  and  of  auriferous  sand 
which  ^ave  rise  to  the  fables  conoeming  pismires 
which  mdustriously  amassed  stores  of  this  pre« 
cious  metal,  and  fountains  fimm  which  it  bab- 
bled up.    These  golden  mountains  of  the  In- 
dians bear  an  eqmvalent  name  among  the  Mon' 
fols  and  the  Chinese."     Afalte-Brun.] — Diod. 
.—  Strab.  1,  ^c—Mela,  3,  c  l.—Ptin.  5,  c;. 
28.— Cur/.  8,  c.  lO.'-Justin,  1,  c  2, 1.  12,  c  7^ 
Indus.    F"  The  sources  of  this  river  have  not 
yet  been  fuHy  exploRid.    But  oar  informati<M& 
extends  higher  in  its  coarse  than  it  did  a  fevr 
years  ago.     We  have  been  enabled,  at  least,  to 
correct  the  error  of  mistaking  this  river,  or  some 
of  its  eastern  tributaries,  for  the  souioe  of  the 
Ganges^  an  error  which  we  find  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  maps  till  a  very  recent  period. 
The  commencement  of  this  river  is  fixed,  by  the 
most  probable  coniecture,  in  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  CaiUs  branch  of  the  Bimalah 
mountains,  about  hR.  31°  SO'  N.  and  fong.  8(1* 
30'  E.  not  far  from  the  town  6f  Gorta^in  the 
Undes,  a  territory  now  under  the  dominion  of 
China,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  lake  Ba^ 
uanshead  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Suiledge, 
It  is  supposed  to  flow  for  400  miles  in  a  north 
north-west  direction,  then  assuming  a  sooth- 
west  course^  comes  to  Dross,  a  town  of  Little 
Thibet ;  here  it  is  seventy  yards  bread,  and  ex- 
cessively rapid,  and  it  receives  another  large 
branch,  called  the  Ladak  river,  which  flows  past 
the  town  of  Ladak,    It  is  only  below  Dross  thtt 
its  Gooise  is  known  with  certainty,  the  difficult 
and  desolate  nature  of  the  country  birving  cheek- 
ed inquiries  in  its  higher  parts.    From  Drass>^ 
the  Indus  pursues  its  solitary  ooapse  for  above 
200  miltfSi  through  a  rud^  and  moimtainow 
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^oontry  to  JAiffai,  where  it  reoehes  the  Aba^ 
•MM,   poneCretM  the    hifhest    Hindoo  Cooth 
i«Bj^  pMMs  tor  fifty  railM  throogh  the  lower 
pmUel  raiureet  to  TyjrbailOf  where  it  enters  the 
valley  of  <^ife^  spreading  and  tbrming  innu- 
mersMe  islanda.    About  forty  miles  lower  down. 
k  leoeives  the  Cauind  river  from  the  west,  and 
suoQ  after  rashes  through  a  narrow  opening  in- 
to the  midst  of  the  SoUwuin  range  of  moontains. 
Its  stream  is  extremely  turbulent,  and  sounds 
like  a  stormy  sea.     When  its  volume  is  increas- 
ed br  the  n^elting  of  the  snow,  a  tremendous 
whirlpool  is  oreat^,  and  the  noise  is  heard  to  a 
great  distance.     Here  boats  are  frequently  sunk 
or  dashed  to  pieces.    There  are  two  black  rocks 
in  this  part  of  the  river,  named  JelUUia  and  Ke- 
malia^  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants 
as  the  transformed  bodies  of  the  two  sons  of 
PcereeTaruk,  (the  Apostle  of  Darkness)  found- 
er efihe  Rooebenia  sect,  who  were  thrown  in- 
to Ike  river  by  Akhoondf  the  opponent  of  their 
ifatker.    At  the  town  of  Attack,  the  river,  after 
ibavuig  been  widely  spread  over  a  plain,  be- 
OMies  contracted  to 960 yards,  bntu  much  more 
deep  aad  rapid.    When  its  floods  are  highest  it 
rises  to  the  top  of  a  bastion  about  thirty-seven 
feet  high.   At  iVeeZa&,  fifteen  imlesbek>wil//ocAr, 
it  beooovs  stiH  narrower.    From  this  it  winds 
among  the  hills  to  Colabag,  passes  through  the 
salt  range  in  a  dear,  dee|x  and  placid  stream, 
and  then  pufBoss  a  southeily  course  to  the  ocean, 
witlwut  any  interruption,  or  confinement  from 
htUs.    It  expands  into  vafions  channels,  which 
separate  and  meet  again.    Below  Attock  it  re- 
csivee  the  7be  and  cAher  brooks  from  the  west. 
At  KaggwDotOt  the  Koorum,  a  stream  of  oon- 
sidefable  magnitude  from  the  Soliman  moun- 
tunsi  f«iw  into  it    The  onlv  one  to  the«outh 
of  this  point  which  it  receives^  is  the  Arult 
which  soppBes  very  little  water,  being  mostly 
dmwn  ofl  fiir  irrigation  in  the  north  of  ZTo- 
aitfan.    AX  Kaheree,  the  Indus,  when  at  its 
to  wast,  is   1000  vaids  in  breadth,  and  rather 
sUbw,  beii^  dmiinisbed  by  the  separation  of 
sane  brandies  firom  it.    At  MUtenda  it  re- 
criiw  the  Punjnud,  formed  by  the  union  of 
fire  large  tributaries.    This  immense  stream 
pievkmJy  flows  puallel  to  the  Indus  for  sevexi- 
ij  miks ;  at  OocA,  which  is  fifty  miles  up,  the 
^■tance  aeroes,  firoai  the  Indus  to  the  Ptrnjitud^ 
b  net  more  than  ten  miles.    In  July  and  Au- 
fOiC,  this  wboks  space  is  completely  flooded. 
Tke  most  of  the  Tillages  contained  in  it  are 
totfiponry  erections,  a  few  only  being  situated 
on  spots  artificially  elevated.    The  whole  coun- 
tiT  which  it  traverses  is  of  the  saaie  description, 
ai  the  way  to  B^derobad,  the  capital  of  Sindg, 
On  the  m,  bana  are  some  considerable  towns 
aad  villages,  with  canals  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Thongfathe  Indus  jpvesoff  lateral  streams 
as  it  appreaenes  the  an,  it  does  not  form  a  Det- 
U  tautldj  anakigoas  to  that  of  Egypt,    lu 
watora  enter  the  sea  in  one  volume,  the  lateral 
streams  bsiag  absorbed  by  the  sand  without 
— y>ff"g  the  ocean.    It  gives  oflf  an  easteriy 
branch  called  the  FhdtaUe,  but  this  returns  ito 
wsCan  to  the  Indoa-at  a  k>wer  point,  forming  in 
ks  drauit   the  island  on  which   Hyderabad 
fllBJ^     From   the  sea   to  Hyderabad^  the 
tendth  of  the  Indus  is  generally  about  a  inile^ 
•aiying  in  depth  from  two  to  five  fathoms. 
Tbe  rides  are  not  perceptible  in  this  river  high- 
Pa«t  I.— X 


I  er  up  than  sixty  or  sixty^five  miles  from  the  see. 
The  land  near  the  zuouth  does  not  possess  the 
fertitity  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  or  the  Gan- 
ges,    The  dry  parta  exhibit  only  short  under- 
wood, and  the  renuxindcr  arid  sands,  putrid  salt 
swamps^  or  shallow  lakes.    From  tne  sea  to 
Lakorcy  a  distance  of  760  ceogrepbical  milee, 
the  InduB  and  its  tributary  me  Ravey  are  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  200  tons.     In  the  time  of 
Aurengzebe,  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  this  navigation,  but  from  the  po- 
litical state  of  the  country  it  has  long  ceased. 
Prom  AUock  to  MooUom,  this  river  is  called  by 
the  natives  the  Attock,  and  further  down  it  has 
the  name  of  Soor,  or  Shoor ;  but  among  the 
Asiatics,  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Sinde.    Though  one  of  the  larvest  riven  in 
the  woHd,  the  Indus  has  never  obtained  such  a 
reputotion  for  sanctity  as  many  inferior  streams 
in  Indostan,  a  dicumstance  which  may  proceed 
from  the  barren  and  uninteresting  character  of 
the  country  through  which  it  flows.    The  five 
eastern  tributaries  which  by  their  union  form 
the  Punjnud,  are  celebrated  for  having  been 
the  scene  of  some  even  to  conspicuous  in  history. 
The  most  northerly  is  the  Jylum,  or  Hydaspes, 
the  Bahut  of  Abul  Faze^  whk:h  takes  ito  rise 
in  the  mounteios  on  the  south-east  side  of  tho 
valley  of  Caahmere,  where  it  is  called  the  Ve- 
dusta.    The  Chenab,  or  Acerines,  the  second 
tributary,  and  the  larj^t  of  the  five,  arises  in 
the  Himatah  mountains^  near  the  south-east 
comer  of  Cashmere,  in  the  Alpine  district  of 
Kishtewar.     The  Ravey,  or  H^rdraotes  is  the 
third  of  the  Punjab  riven.    It  issues  from  the 
mountainous  district  of  Lafvore,  but  ito  sources 
have  not  been  explored.    This  and  the  fifth,  or 
Sutledge,  meet  before  either  has  proceeded  more 
more  than  a  fifth  port  of  the  diameter  of  the 
Punjab  country  ;  and  their  united  stream  fiows 
the  rest  of  the  distance  to  complete  the  conflux 
called  the  Punjnud.    The  SutJed^  rises  In  the 
Undcs  to  the  north  of  the  great  Himalah  range, 
within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Chinese ; 
proceeds  almost  due  west ;  then  gradually  bends 
to  the  south  in  crossing  the  suTOrditiate  moon- 
teins.     It  is  the  Hesudrue  of  Pliny,  the  Zara- 
drue  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Saranget  of  Arrian. 
The  union  of  all  the  five  riren  into  one  before 
the^  reach  the  Indus,  was  a  point  in  geography 
mamtained  by  Ptolemy ;  bu^  owing  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  modem  accounts,  prompted  by  the 
splittings  of  tho  Indus,  ana  the  nequent  ap- 
proximation of  streams    running    in  parallel 
courses,  we  had  been  teught  to  correct  this  as  a 
spedmen  of  that  author's  defidency  of  infer- 
mation,  till  very  recent  and  more  minute  in<^ui- 
ries  have  re-eeteblished  that  questioned  point, 
and  along  with  it  the  merited  credit  of  the  an- 
cient geographer."    MaUe-Brun.] 

[Industria,  a  town  of  Liguria,  ntuated  on 
the  right  bonk  of  the  Po,  abore  Forum  Fulvii, 
Vatenza.  Ito  *'  pontion  was  for  a  long  time  a 
matter  of  conjecture  to  geognphera  aind  anti- 
quaries ;  Cluverius  and  many  othen  fixing  It  at 
Casat,  till  the  discovery  of  ito  ruins  at  A&nteu 
di  Po,  near  the  fortress  o(  Vemta,  put  an  end 
to  this  uncertainty.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny, 
that  the  Ligurian  name  of  this  dty  was  Bodin- 


comagus,  Bodencus  being  the  a|>pellatk>n  of  the 
Po  in  tb&t  Unguage,  and  ngnifyinf  *  something 
which  is  unfathomable.*    uere,  in  *ct,  that 
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river  becomM  nifficieiiUy  de^  lo  be  navigftbie^" 
Cram,] 
.Infbrum  Mare.  VUL  T)frrhenum  Mare. 
iNdpus,  a  river  of  Deloe,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants Buppoee  to  be  the  Nile,  coming  from  Egypt 
under  the  eea.  It  was  near  its  banks  that 
ApoUo  and  Diana  were  bom.  Plut,  3,  c.  103. — 
riaoc.  5,  V.  I0b,—Strab.  O.—Pau*,  2,  c  4. 

In8Cbr£s.  ["  Next  in  order  to  the  Levi  and 
Libicu,  are  the  Insubres,  in  Greek  Im^i^^i,  the 
mocit  numerous  as  well  as  most  poweruil  tribe 
of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  according  to  Polyhhis. 
It  would  appear  indeed  from  Ptolemj,  that  their 
dominion  extended  at  one  time  over  the  Lihicii  *, 
but  their  territory,  properly  speakmff,  seems  to 
have  been  defined  by  the  rivers  Tidnus  and 
Addua.  The  Insubres  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  Gallic  warsasainst  the  Romans,  and  zeal- 
ously co-operat^  with  Hannibal  in  his  invanon 
of  Italy.  They  are  stated  by  Livy  to  have 
founded  their  capital  Mediolanum,  now  MUano, 
on  their  fimt  arrival  in  Italy,  and  to  have  given 
it  that  name  from  a  place  so  called  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  JEdm  in  GauL"     Cram.] 

IifTBMELiuii.     Vid,  Albinm  hUemelntm^  or 
Albintemeltnm. 

Int£ramna.  I.  fa  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nar,  **  so  called 
from  iU  being  situated  between  twobnuichesof 
that  river.  Uence  also  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  were  known  as  the  Interamnates  Nartes,  to 
distinffuish  them  from  those  of  Interamna  on 
the  Liris,  a  city  of  New  Latium.  If  an  ancient 
inscription  cited  by  Cluverius  be  genuine,  In- 
teramna. now  represented  by  the  well-known 
town  or  Temt,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  or  about  eighty  years  after  Rome.  It  is 
noted  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 

Suished  cities   of  municipal   rank   in   Ital^. 
L^his  circumstance,  however,  did  not  save  it 
firom  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  during  the  dis- 
astrous struggle  between  Sylla  and  Marius. 
The  plains  around  Interamna,  which  were  wa- 
tered by  the  Nar,  are  represented  as  the  most 
productive  in  Italy ;  and  Pliny  assures  us,  that 
the  nMMidows  were  cut  four  times  in  the  year. 
We  also  find  this  cit^  mentioned  by  Strabo." 
Cram,    Eustace,  in  his  "  Clasncal  Tour,*'  thus 
speaks  of  the  present  condition  of  Interamna : 
**  This  ancient  town  retains  no  traces  of  ito 
former  splendour,  if  it  ever  was  splendid,  though 
it  may  boast  of  some  tolerable  palaces,  and,  what 
is  superior  to  all  palaces,  a  charming  situation. 
The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the  episcopal 
garden  consist  of  one  deep  dark  vault,  and 
scarcely  merit  a  visit.    Over  the  gate  is  an  in- 
scription, informing  the  traveller  tlutt  this  colony 
gave  birth  to  Taatus  the  historian,  and  to  the 
emperors  Tacitus  and  Florian;  few  country 
towns  can  boast  of  three  such  natives.*'— 11. 
— PR.BTUTIANA,  a  city  of  Pioenum,  which 
Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Praetutii,  ''which  in 
consequence  was  usually  called  Prctutiana,  to 
distinguish  it  from  three  other  cities  of  the  same 
name  in  other  parta  of  Italy.    From  a  passage 
in  Frontinus  it  may  be  collected,  that  this  city 
was  first  a  munidpium,  and  aflervrards  a  Ro- 
man colony.    Ito  modem  name  is   Ttramo. 
situated  between  the  small  rivers  Viziola  and 
Turdino.    The  remains  of  antiquity  which 
have  been  discovered  here,  prove  the  importance 

of  this  ancient  city."    Cram, ^III.  A  town 
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of  Latium  on  the  Liris,  «  distinffidshed  by  Cbr 
addition  of  ad  Urim  from  two  otner  ckaesef  tb«r 
same  name,  one  in  Umbria  and  the  oCherin  Pi« 
cenum.  According  to  Livy,  it  was  colonised 
A.  U.  C.  440,  and  defended  Uself  sttccessAilly 
against  the  Samnites,  who  madeaB attack  upoa 
it  soon  after.  Interamna  is  mentioned  a^is 
by  the  same  historian^  when  descritiing  EUnni* 
bal*s  inarch  ficom  Capua  towards  Rome.  Wv 
fitMJ  ito  name  sufaeequently  amooff  those  af  the 
refiadofy  ookmies  of  that  war.  Fliny  inform* 
us,  that  the  Interamnates  were  sumaraed  Liri- 
nates  and  Suocasini.  In  the  &Uovnmg  paawga 
of  Silius  ItahcuB, 


Arpinatf  aecita  puhe  Venafi 

Ac  Larinatum  dexlrU^  9ocia  kispidut  arma 
Commovet, 

1  would  propose  reading,  '  Ac  Lirinatom  dex« 
tris.*  Cluverius  imagined  that  Pimie  Corto 
oocufMed  the  site  of  Interamna ;  bntitoatuatioo 
agrees  more  neari^  with  that  of  a  plaoe  callei} 
Terame  Castmm,  in  old  records,  and  the  nam* 
of  which  b  evklently  a  corruption  of  Intaranma. 
Antiquaries  assert  that  conaderable  mias  aiw 
stiU  vWble  on  this  spot.**     Oram.) 

loLCHos.  f"  lolcos  was  a  city  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  celebrated  in  the  hwic  age  as  th« 
birth-place  of  Jason  and  his  aBoeatora.  It  was 
situated  at  the  ^DOt  of  mount  PelfoiL  aeconfiii^ 
to  Pindar,  and  near  the  small  river  Anamui^  is 
which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sandal.. 
Strabo  affirms  that  civil  dissensions  and  tyras- 
nieal  ffovernment  hastened  the  downfidl  of  lol- 
cos, which  was  onoe  a  powerful  city ;  but  its 
I  ruin  was  finally  completed  by  the  fbundation  of 
Demetrias  in  ito  immediate  vicinity.  In  his 
time  the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neigh- 
bouring shore  still  retained  the  name  of  loloos.*' 
Cram  .J 

lONBs.    [Less  is  known  with  certainty  of  ths 

lonians  than  of  any  other  Grecian  nation.    This 

is  owing  to  their  great  antiquity,  and  to  their 

having  ceased  to  exist  in  Greece  as  a  distind 

peopl^  before  the  period  at  which  fiible  gays 

place  to  histtny.    They  were,  as  is  senerallj 

believed,  of  the  Hellenic  family.    The  UeUencs, 

who^  according  to  Malte-Brun,  formed  part  of 

the  Pelaago-Hetlenic  branch  of  the  PetaMnan 

lace,  were  divided  into  four  nations:  LThs 

Achsi  or  Acbivi,  in  other  wordathe  inhabit- 

anto  of  the  banks  of  rivers.    3.  The  lanes  or 

laones,  archers,  or  shooters  of  darta.    S.  Dores 

or  Dorians,  men  armed  with  spears.    4.  .£q& 

or  iEollans^  wandereri.   The  account  |{eneraUv 

E'ven  of  the  origin  of  these  nations  is  as  fct 
ws :  Hdlen,  son  of  Deucalion,  had  three  sons^ 
Dorus,  JEolos,  and  Xuthus  ;  of  whom  Doras 
and  iEolus  gave  their  names  respectivd^  to  ths 
Dorians  and  JEolians.    Xuthus.  having  war 
grated  to  Attica,  married  the  daughter  of  Ereob- 
meus,  by  whom  he  had  two  soiml  Aehans  and 
Ion.  who  led  colonies  to  the  JPeloponneswi. 
Acheus  settled  in  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  Achsans,  who  were  afterwarda  dispos- 
sessed by  the  HeracBde,  and  removed  to  Mm»r 
IttB,  from  them  called  Achaia.    Ion  establisbed 
himself  on  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  bc^ 
tween  Sicyonia  and  Elis,  and  from  him  tha 
people  were  called  lones.    Whether  iEgisIss 
was  called  Ionia  or  not,  ia  uncertain.    Upon  ths 
return  of  the  Hetadide,  tha  AchaiaBa  eithtt 
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«lfdM  the  kaniM  ftom  their  poweetiuu^  or 
ekiedu  latter  were  incorporated  with  the  former 
vnder  the  name  of  Aefaeans.  Ion  leCnmed  to 
Athene  and  oppeeed  Eootolptte  and  the  Thra- 
eian&  He  gave  Ma  name  to  the  Atheniansi  but 
did  net  wnccood  to  the  throne.  In  the  reign  of 
BAchnthna,  the  Ionian*  retamed  to  Attica,  and 
wave  aAerwards  fed  hj  Neleus  and  Androclna, 
aona  of  Codnus  to  Ana  Minor,  where  they 
aeiied  the  central  and  moat  beautiful  portion  of 
the  AakHr  oaaat.  The  above  is  the  account  of 
the  Grecians  themselves ;  we  sobjoin  another, 
tmrin^  the  lones  to  Javan,  It  is  in  the  words  of 
AichbMbop  Potter.   **  The  primitive  Athenbne 

1  lones  and  laones,  and  hence  it 

to  pass  that  there  was  a  v<»ry  near  affinity 

the  Attic  and  okl  Ionic  dialect,  as 

c»bserves.    And  though  the  Athe- 
■isBs  tfaoiq[ht  At  to  lay  aside  their  ancient  name, 
ytf.  k  was  net  aJtooetaer  out  of  use  inTheseus's 
vrngiif  m  appean  Bom  the  pillar  erected  by  him 
m  the  islbmmi,  to  show  the  bounds  of  the  Athe- 
nians en  the  one  side,  and  the  Peloponnesians 
on  the  other ;  on  the  east  side  of  which  was 
this  inscription : 

T\is  is  not  Peloponnesn^  but  Ionia. 

Aad  OB  the  south  side  this : 

This  is  nci  Ionia,  but  Peloponnesus. 


s  tfaooffbt  to  have  been  given  them 
6wH  Javao,  which  hears  a  near  lesembbnce  to 


and  much  nearer,  if  (as  grammarians  tell 
ns)  the  andent  Ghneks  pronotuiced  the  letter  « 
beoad,  lilu»  the  diphthong  ««,  as  in  our  English 
ward  mil  i  and  so  Sir  Geofge  Wheeler  reports 
the  modem  Ghreefcs  do  at  this  day.    This  Javan 
was  the  Iborth  son  of  Japheth,  and  is  said  to 
have  cone  into  Gheeoe  after  the  confusion  of 
BdMsl,  and  sealed  hiuMolf  in  Attica.    And  this 
PBport  neeiveth  no  small  oonfiimation  from  the 
difbe  writings,  where  the  name  of  Javan  is  in 
aeverd  plaoe8_pat  for  Greece.    Two  instances 
wt  have  in  ibnielt  *  And  when  I  am  gone 
ffailh,  bebold  the  Prince  of  Grscia  shall  come.' 
And  again,  *  He  shall  stir  up  all  against  the 
Nafans  of  Gf»cia.'    Where,  though  the  vnlM 
tomslaliaiM  render  it  not  Javan,  jret  that  is  the 
mmA  IB  the  origiiiaL    And  again  in  Isaiah, 
*  And  I  win  se^  those  that  escape  of  them  to 
likB  nations  in  the  sea  in  Italy,  and  in  Greece;* 
wImjuj  the  Tigorine  version,  with  that  of  Ge- 
neva nbaam  tne  EMirew  words,  and  uses  the 
naiBM  0i  Tubal  and  Javan,  instead  of  Italy  and 
GmeMu    But  the  Grecians  themselves  having 
no  inowledge  of  their  true  ancestors,  make  this 
aaoM  to  be  of  much  later  dat^  and  derive  it 
fioai  loo  the  son  of  Xuthus."    The  Ionic  dia- 
laetisdivided  Imt  Malte-Brun  into^  *'  1.  Ancient 
Isnkn,  or  the  HdUenic,  nolisbed  by  commercial 
natioaL  (lai^uage  of  Homer,  classical  in  epic 
poctfy.)    SL  Asi^ic  Ionian,  still  more  polished ; 
(hagoage  of  Heiodotns.)    3.  Eun^nan  Ionian, 
k  than  the  others.    The  Attic 
its  principal  branch,  (the  language 


of  ocatora  and  tragedians.")] 

Idwri,  a  eonntry^  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  JBolia,  on  the  west  by  the  JEgean 
aad  leaiian  seas,  <m  the  south  by  Caria,  ana  on 
HsB  east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.  It  was 
tended  by  colonies  fiom  Greece,  and  particn- 
Wy  Attica,  by  Ums  lonians^  or  subjects  of  Ion. 


Ionia  was  divided  into  19  small  states,  which 
formed  a  celebrated  confederacy,  oden  mention^ 
ed  by  the  ancients.  These  twelve  states  were^ 
Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazomene,  Ephe- 
sttfl^  Lebedos,  Teos,  Pnocea,  Eiy thne,  Smyrna, 
and  the  capitals  of  Samos  and  Cfhios.  The  in  • 
habitants  of  Ionia  built  a  temple  [about  the  cen- 
tre of  their  territory  on  the  coast,  in  a  sacred 
grove  of  nwunt  Mycale,  dedicated  to  Neptune,] 
called  Pan  Ionium^  from  the  concourse  of  peo- 
ple that  flock  there  from  every  part  of  Ionia. 
After  thev  had  enjoyed  for  some  time  their  free- 
dom and  independence,  they  were  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  power  of  Lydia  by  Crcesus.  The 
AtKenians  assisted  them  to  sluuLe  off  the  slavery 
of  the  Asiatic  monarcha ;  but  they  soon  forgot 
their  doty  and  relation  to  their  mother  country, 
and  joined  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece. 
They  were  delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke  by 
Alexander,  and  restored  to  their  original  inde- 
pendence. They  were  reduced  by  the  Romans 
under  the  dictator  SyUa.  Ionia  has  been  al  wave 
celebrated  for  the  ralubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  ground,  and  the  genius  of  its 
inhalMUnts.    Herodot.  1,  c.  6  and  ^S.—Sirab, 

14.— JIfeto,   1,  c.  2,  &c — Pans.  7,  c  1. 

An  ancient  name  given  to  Hellas,  or  Achaia, 
because  it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of 
the  lonians. 

IdNiuM  Mare,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
ses,  at  the  bottom  of  tne  Adriatic,  ly  inff  between 
Sicily  and  Greece.  [The  more  noruiem  por- 
tion, oorrespondin|r  to  the  Adriatic,  was  deno- 
minated Ionium  Smus.]  That  part  of  the  iEge- 
an  sea  which  lies  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia  in  Asia, 
is  called  the  sea  qfloniOf  and  not  tfie  Ionian  sea, 
Strab.  7,  &c. — Dionys.  Perieg. 

IdpE,  and  Joppa,  now  Jafoy  a  fiunous  town  of 
Palestine,  about  for^  miles  from  the  capital  of 
Jndao,  and  remarkable  for  a  sea-port  much  fre- 
quented, though  ver^  dangerous^  on  account  o^ 
the  great  rocks  that  he  bemw  it.  Strab.  16,  &c. 
•-.Prapert.  2,  el.  28,  v.  51.  f"  This,"  says 
D'AnviHe,  "  was  the  ordinary  place  of  debark- 
ation for  Jerusalem,"  but  it  is  now  an  absolute 
ruin.  In  sacred  histoiy  Joppa  is  even  more  ce- 
lebrated than  in  profhne,  and  if  the  bones  of  the 
sea-monster  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
Perseus,  would  have  destroyed  Andromeda, 
were  shown  in  ancient  times  to  the  travellers  oi 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  verses  of  whose  poets 
had  made  that  fable  illustrious,  we^can  find  no 
less  interest  and  satisfiiction  in  contemplating  the 
spot  from  which  Jonas  embarked  for  Tarshish, 
where  the  miracles  of  Simon  Peter  were  per- 
formed, and  where  he  was  instructed  in  a  vision 
to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  ffospel  to  the  Gen- 
tile world.  Before  this  citv  Uie  fleet  of  the  Sy« 
rians  vras  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabsus^  while 
that  hero  presided  over  the  affairs  of  Judaea ; 
and  two  other  conflicts,  in  the  last  of  which  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  have  given  to 
this  place  an  inauspicious  celebrity.] 

JoRDlNEs,  [now  called  Jordan,  a  river  of  Pa- 
lestine. It  rose  in  Upper  Ghdilee,  on  the  borders 
of  Goftlo-Syria,  and  emj^cd  into  the  Dead  Sea 
at  its  nortnern  extremity.  The  mountain  in 
which  it  had  its  springs  was  the  celebrated  Hcr- 
mon,  but  the  exact  spot  is  considered  still  ex- 
ceedingly-doubtful. The  rise  of  this  river  from 
the  fountains  Jor  and  Dan,  near  the  city  of  C»- 
saiea  PhUippi  on  the  south  of  the  Pincas  mons, 
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In  Ml  elaborate  diMertatton,  has  lieen  difi^nC 
ki  collocting  all  that  antiquitj  has  transmitted 
to  us  on  the  subject ;  but  tnere  is  too  little  dis- 
crimination of  what  is  fabulous  from  what  is 
historical  in  his  work^  to  allow  of  its  being  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  as  useful  l>r  re- 
fisrence  only.    Freret,  a  learned  French  acade- 
mician, who  seems  to  have  directed  his  research* 
es  more  particularly  to  remote  and  obscure  points 
of  history  and  chronology,  has  been  at  much 
pains  \o  elucidate  the  question  now  before  us ; 
the  result  of  his  investigation,  or  rather  say  his 
system,  is  given  in  the  M6motres  de  FAcad6- 
tnio.    He  conceives  that  Itely  was  altogether 
peopled  by  land,  and  therefore  rejects  ul  the 
early  colonies  which,  according  to  Dionysius  of 
HaucarnassuB,  came  by  sea.    He  disUngnishes 
three  migrations  of  three  separate  nations ;  the 
Ulyrians,  Iberians,  and  Celts.    There  are  some 
ingenious  ideas  in  his  scheme,  but  it  is  generally 
too  bold  and  conjectural,  and  wante  the  support 
of  history  in  so  many  points,  that  lus  opinions 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight  in  de- 
ciding the  question.    Pelloutier,  Baraetti,  and 
Durandi,  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  the  ori- 

S'n  of  all  the  earliest  nations  of  Italy  fnm  a 
eltic  stock.     Other  writera  again,  such  as 
Maffei,  Mazzocbi,  and  Guamacci,  have  ima- 
ffined  that  the  first  settlemento  were  immediate- 
Ty  formed  from  the  east    Where  historical  re- 
cords fail,  the  analysici  of  language  is  the  only 
due,  it  must  be  allowed,  which  can  enable  us  to 
trace  the  ori^n  of  ancient  nations  with  any 
probability  otsuocess;  but  when  the  reeuhs  are 
ao  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  in  the 
caseof  the  writera  above  mentioned,  much  doubt 
must  of  necessity  attech  to  the  process  by  which 
those  resulte  have  been  obteined.    The  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  laDf||[uages  of  Italy,  of  which 
the  Latin  must  be  considered  as  a  dialect  only, 
though  it  became  the  prevailing  one,  is  oompa- 
tmtively  of  recent  date.    The  Etruscan  alpha- 
bet, the  characten  of  which  are  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  dialects,  had  not 
been  identified  and  made  out  with  certainty  till 
within  the  kst  fifty  yean ;  for  the  inscribed  mo- 
ttaments  of  these  people  being  rare  and  scanty, 
it  has  been  a  work  or  time  as  well  as  of  great 
industry  and  sagacity,  to  draw  any  well-esta- 
Uished  conclusion  from  them.    These  two  last 
qualities  are  eminently  displayed  in  the  learned 
work  of  Lanzi  on  the  Etruscan  and  other  an- 
dentdialecteofftaly;  and  it  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  praise  due  to  him  to  say,  that  in  his  es- 
say he  has  done  more  towards  making  us  ac- 
quainted with  this  curious  branch  of  ancient 
philology,  Uian  all  the  writera  who  had  preceded 
Dim  taken  collectively.    Though  Lanzi  himself 
decUnes  entering  into  the  discussion  immedi- 
ately under  our  consideration,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  his  researches,  that  as  the  Greek  language 
in  its  most  anaieot  form  appean  to  enter  largriy 
not  only  into  the  composition  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, this  bong  a  fiict  which  has  always  been 
aoknowledfled,  mit  also  into  that  of  the  other 
Italian  diidecta,  the  fint  settlera  of  Italy  and 
those  of  Greece  were  of  the  same  race ;  that  as 
the  hitter  country  became  more  populous,  ite 
nmnerous  tribes  extended  themselves  along  the 
shores  of  Epims  and  Ulyrium,  till  they  reached 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  poured  into  Italy. 
We  nHMt  hovrever  admit,  that  other  nations  of 
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a  dUferent  nee  soon  penetrated  into  Italy  ft«ii 
other  quarters,  and,  b^  intermixing  with  ite  fint 
inhabitants,  communicated  to  the  andrat  lan- 
guage of  that  country  that  heterogeneoos  cha- 
racter by  which  it  is  essentially  custingnisbed 
from  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Greece.    Itii 
chiefly  on  these  two  principles,  sapported  how- 
ever by  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  tnat  we  ven- 
ture to  ground  the  foJkiwing  system  respeding 
the  origm  of  the  eariy  popularion  of  Italy.    The 
Umbri  apprar  tobave  the  best  claim  to  the  title 
of  ite  abcniffinal  inhabitante.    They  pgdbmbfy 
came  from  Uie  eastern  parte  of  Europi^  and  bav- 
inff  reached  Italy,  gradually  extended  them- 
selves along  the  ridge  of  the  Appemnes  to  it* 
southern  extremity.    Considering  the  Umbri  as 
the  aborigines  of  Itely,  we  are  indined  to  derive 
from  them  the  Opid,  or  Osci,  and  (Enotri,  who 
are  known  to  have  existed  with  them  in  that 
country  before  the  siege  of  Troy.    Neurly  eoo- 
temporary  with  the  Umbri  Were  the  Stcani,  Si- 
culi,  and  Liffures,  who  all  came  from  the  west, 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  placed.    The  in- 
terval of  time  which  intervened  between  tbeao 
three  colonies  is  unknown,  but  there  b  this  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  them : — the  Sioa- 
ni  were  supposed  to  be  Iberians;  the  Sicnii 
were  probably  CeHo-Ligurians ;  the  Liguraa^ 
properly  so  called,  were  certetnly  Celts.    The 
Sicani  having  been  gradually  propelled  towaids 
the  south  of  Italy  by  the  nations  which  foOow- 
ed,  are  known  to  have  passed  at  a  very  natgtbm 
period  into  Sicily,  which  from  them  obtained  the 
name  of  Sicania.    That  a  small  part  of  their 
race  remained  in  Italy  bhowever  probable ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  ancient  Aumnei 
and  Ansones,  who  are  otherwise  unaeoooBtad 
for,  may  have  been  a  remnant  of  this  very  early 
migration.    The  Siculi  are  known  to  have  oc- 
cupied Tuscany  and  part  of  Latinm  for  a  Umg 
time,  but  being  also  driven  south  first  br  the 
Umbri  aided  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasffi,  and  soo- 
cessively  by  the  Opici  and  (Enotn,  they  alao 
crossed  over  into  SicUy.  to  which  they  commu- 
nicated their  name.    This  event  is  said  to  faav« 
happened  about  eighty  yean  before  the  siefle  of 
Troy.    The  Ugures  occupied  the  shores  of  the 
Ouffqf  Genoa  as  far  as  the  iimo,  and  pecH)le«i 
agreat  part  of  Piedmont^  where  they  remained 
undisturbed  till  they  were  subjuinted  bytlM 
Romans.    After  the  departure  of  the  Siouli, 
considerable  changes  appear  to  have  taken  plaoa. 
The  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  who  came  probably  frooa 
the  north  of  Greece,  and  assisted  the  Umbri  in 
their  wan  with  the  Siculi,  occupied  the  ooontrr 
horn  which  thb  btter  people  had  been  expellea^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  Umbri,  and  tog^her 
with  them  formed  the  nation  <^  the  Etmad  or 
TuscL    About  the  same  period  the  Opid,  or 
Osci,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the  central  re- 
gion of  Italy,  extended  themselves  largely  both 
west  and  east.    In  the  first  direction  they  ibnn- 
ed  the  several  communities  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Latins,  Rutuli,  Vobd,  Campani,  and 
Sidicini.    In  the  central  districte  they  consti- 
tuted the  Sabine  nation,  from  whom  were  de- 
scended the  Picentes,  as  well  as  the  ^qol^ 
Mani,  Hernid,  Pdigni,  Vestinj,  and  Marroci- 
nl    From  the  Onici  again,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Libumi,  an  lUyrian  nation  who  had  very 
early  formed  settlemento  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
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hJtf,  m  imMl  deiive  the  ApttH  abd  Daunii. 
Ptaeetu.  umI  PcBtlieoli,  Calabri,  lapygee,  and 
M— pit  The  Ghne^a,  who  ibrmed  numerooa 
HOkaneiila  in  the  soath  of  Italy  after  the  fiese 
•f  Tfoj,  found  tbese  several  people  and  tbe 
(Eaetn,  atill  further  south,  in  powowion  of  ^ihe 
eoontrf  .  Bat  the  CEInotnan  name  dieappeared, 
tocetbcr  with  its  subdivisions  into  the  Leutar- 
nti,  Cbones,  and  Itali ;  when  the  Samnite  na- 
tion, which  derived  its  origin  from  the  Sabines, 
bad  prapagated  the  Oscan  itock  to  the  extre- 
■■ly  of  t£e  neninsnhif  undlsr  the  various  deno- 
or  Hirpini 


Qirpini,  Pentri,  Caiaoeni,  Fien- 
lam,  and  subsequoitly  of  the  Leucani  and  Bru- 
tiL  In  the  noith  of  Italy  the  following  settle- 
neota  are  oonsideied  as  posterior  to  the  siege  of 
Troy.  1st.  That  of  the  Veneti,  an  lllyrian  na- 
liaa  who  ued  themselves  between  the  river 
Adige  and  the  Adriatic  dd,  That  of  the 
Gaw^  a  Cdtie  race,  who  crossed  the  Alps ; 
andl  haviiy  expelled  the  Tuscans  ftom  the 
piras  of  Lombardy,  gave  to  the  country  which 
Ihsy  ooeopied  the  name  of  Cisalpine  Oaul. 
Tlwse^  with  sevaial  Alpine  tribes  of  uncertain 
sogin,  are  an  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy 
to  whom  distinct  denominations  are  assigned  in 
faiftory.  We  are  informed  bv  Pliny,  that  alter 
A agotas  had  extended  the  frontiera  of  Italy  to 
the  MaritiaM  Alps  and  the  river  Ania,  he  di- 
vided that  country  into  eleven  regions  t  vix.  1. 
CaBmania,  including  also  Latium.  3.  Apulia, 
to  which  was  annexed  part  ot  Samnium.  3. 
Lacania  and  Brutium.  4.  Samnium,  together 
with  the  ooontry  of  the  Sabinei^  Marsi,  ^qui, 
Ac  5.  Picenum.  6.  Umbria.  7.  Etruria. 
8.  Flamtnia,  extending  from  the  Appenines  to 
the  Fo.  9.  Uguria.  10.  Venetia,  containing 
Hiitiia  and  Um  country  of  the  CamL  11. 
TiiMpaiUna,  comprehending  what  remained 
bKimeu  yenetia  and  the  Alps.  This  division, 
thsagh  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  too  seldom  no. 
tieed  to  be  of  much  utility.  The  following  dis- 
tiihMUou  has  been  adopted,  we  believe,  by  most 
IBBgraphkai  writers,  and  will  be  found  much 
vara  esQvanent  for  the  purposes  of  history. 
L  liguria.  Sl  Gallia  Cinlpma.  3.  Venetia, 
iadafingthe  Cami  and  Histria.  4.  Etruria. 
5.  Uamta  and  Picenum.  6.  The  Sabini, 
iEqui,  Mani,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Biamicin].  7. 
Roma.  8.  Latium.  9.  Campania.  10.  Sam- 
wom  and  the  Frentani.  11.  Apulia,  including 
JOamua  and  Mesiapia,  or  lapygia.  13.  Luca- 
nia.    IX  BnitiL"     Cram.  H.] 

Italica,  [a  town  of  Bstica,  befomring  to  the 
TvdeCani,  on  the  Bctis,  between  Himlisand 
DMda,  the  birth-j^aoe  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
now  SniUa  la  VrMa,  in  Andalusia.  Italica 
waa  founded  by  Sapio,  about  A.  U.  C.  654, 
•ad  Augustus  afterwards  conforred  on  it  the 
hoDouBi  and  privileges  of  a  munidpium.] 

Itbaca,  [a  celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian 
asi,  on  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  with  a  city 
«f  the  aame  name,  famous  for  being  part  of  ttie 
H^gdom  of  Ulysses.  It  is  very  rocky  and 
MsuniaiuooB,  measures  about  25  miles  m  dr- 
(^iiifiiciuui,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  IMa 
M  OMMare,or  Theachi,  Homer.  B.  %  v.  139. 
— Ol  1,  V.  186,  L  4k  V.  601, 1. 9,  v.  20.— Sfro6. 
1  •ad  H.—MOa,  2,  c.  7.  ['<  Ithaca,  now  Tfie- 
^^  fies  directly  sooth  of  Leocadia,  from  which 
it  b  distant  about  six  miles.  The  extent  of  this 
^Moted  ialaad,  as  given  hy  ancient  authori- 


ties,  does  not  oorvespond  with  modem  ebmptf« 
tation.  Dicsafcfaus  tlesoritMs  it  as  narrow,  and 
measuring  80  stadia,  meaning  proibably  in 
len^,  but  Stnbo  affirms,  in  drcumference ; 
which  is  very  wide  of  the  troth,  since  it  is  not 
less  than  thirty  miles  in  circuit,  and,  according 
to  Pliny,  only  twenty-iive.  Its  length  is  nesriy 
17  miles,  but  its  breadth  not  more  than  4.  Tro 
highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the 
island  is  that  so  often  alluded  to  under  tbe  name 
of  Neritus.  According  to  Mr.  Dodwell  the 
modem  name  is  Anoif  which  means  lofty  ;  he 
observes  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by  Ho- 
mer have  disappeared ;  it  is  at  present  bare  and 
barren,  pioducmg  nothing  but  stunted  ever- 
greens and  aromatic  plants.  It  is  evident  from 
sevend  passages  in  the  Odyssey,  that  there  was 
a  city  named  Ithaca,  probably  thtf  capital  of  tlw 
island,  and  the  residence  of  Uly8sei^  which  was 
apparently  placed  on  a  rugged  height.  Its  rains 
are  generally  identified  vnm  those  crowning  tho 
summit  of  the  hill  of  AUot  *  Part  of  the  walls 
which  surrounded  the  acropolis  are  said  to  re- 
main ;  and  two  lon^  walls  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  are  earned  down  the  hill  towards 
the  bay  of  Aito».  In  this  intermediate  space 
was  tlie  citv.  These  walls  are  in  tho  second 
style  of  eany  military  architecture,  composed  of 
well-joined  irregular  pohrgons^  like  the  walls  of 
the  uyclopian  cities  of  Argos  and  Myoens. 
The  whole  was  built  upon  terraces,  owing  to 
the  rapid  declivity  of  the  hilL'  The  port  caUed 
by  Homer  Phorcys,  and  which  he  describes  so 
accurately,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Port 
MoU}.  The  present  pq;>ulation  of  the  island 
amounts  to  about  8000  souls.  It  produces  only 
com  sufficient  to  maintain  the  inhabitants  half 
the  year."     CramJ] 

Ithacestjb,  three  isknds  opposite  Vibo,  on 

the  coast  of  the  Bratil Bsic  was  called  also 

ItfuuxsiOf  because  buUt  by  Bajus,  the  pilot  of 
XTlvsses.    Sa.  8,  V.  540,  L  IS;  v.  113. 

1TB6ME,  a  town  of  Messenu,  which  sunen. 
dered,  after  ten  years  siege,  to  Leoedemon,  734 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Jupiter  was 
called  JthomaieSf  from  a  temple  which  he  had 
there,  where  games  were  also  ceM>nted,  and 
the  conqueror  rewarded  with  an  oaken  crown. 
Pau9.  4,  c.  32.— iSto<.  Theb.  4>  v.  179.— 
Strab.S. 

It  WB  PoRTUB,  a  town  of  Ghtul,  now  Wit- 
•and^  or  Boulogne  in  Picard^.  Cosar  set  safl 
thence  on  his  passage  into  Britain.  Oct,  O.  4» 
c  101,  L  5,  c.  2  and  5. 

Ituna,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  Bden  in  Cum- 
berland.  This  name  belonged  also  to  tho 

Soltoay  rrilh,  into  which  the  Sden  dischaiges 
itself.     Camb.] 

ItOsjea,  [aprovince  of  Syria  on  the  confines 
of  Arabia.  It  by  between  TrachonitiB  and 
Auranitis,  which  constituted  the  border  region 
between  these  countries,  and  had  on  the  east 
the  mountain  of  Hermon,  which  separated  it 
in  part  from  Batanea  and  Palestine.] 

JpDJKA,  a  part  of  Palestine,  extending  from 
the  borders  or  the  stony  Arabia  along  tiie  Dead 
Sea  upon  the  east,  and  tho  country  of  the 
Philistines,  which  lay  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  west.  On  the^  north  it 
had  Samaria,  and  it  contained  within  these 
limits  the  early  tribes  of  Jodah,  Benjamin, 
Dan,  and   Simeon.     After  the  return  lifom 
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Balw1«n  the  name  of  Judrnti  was  first  given 
to  tbb  country,  extending  for  the  mo8t  part 
over  the  former  kingdoms  of  Judab  and  Israel. 
The  ruins  of  its  Tormer  distinguished  cities 
still  appear ;  the  cities  themselves  have  for  the 
greater  part  perished.  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Jeru- 
wdeni,  however,  remain,  and  the  natural  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  yet  marks  the  Pronused  Land. 
JudiMi  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Herod  under 
the  protection  of  Rome,  and  was  at  last  ab- 
sorbed in  one  of  the  three  Palestines  into 
which  all  the  surronndinff  country  was  divided, 
about  the  bennning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era.  Even  beforoj  though  the  limits  as  given 
above  were  recognized  in  the  authority  secured 
to  Herod,  the  fnend  of  the  Romans,  it  was  not 
acknowledged,  apart  firom  Palestine,  in  the  pro- 
vincial distribution  of  the  emigre.] 

JOliomaous,  a  city  of  Gaul,  now  Anger*  in 
Anjou.  [Its  modern  name  is  deriyed  from  the 
name  of  the  people  whose  capital  it  was  in  an- 
cient times.  Those  people  were  the  Andes  or 
Andecavi,  who  dwelt  about  the  confluence  of 
the  Liger  and  the  Meduana,  the  Loire  and  the 
Maienne.j 

JoLiopOLis.     Vid,  Gordium, 

JOlis,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which 
gave  birth  to  Sii^onides,  dx.  The  walls  of  this 
city  were  all  marble,  and  there  are  now^some 
pieces  remaining  endre,  above  12  feet  in  height, 
.as  the  monuments  of  its  ancient  splendour. 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

JuNdNis  pROMOKTORiiTM,  [ now  Cape  TVq/o/- 
gar.  It  is  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Straits  qf 
Qibraltar^  which  may  be  considered  to  com- 
mence firom  this  point.     Vote,  ad  MeL\ 

JoRA,  a  high  ndge  of  mountains  separating 
the  Helvetii  from  uie  Sequani,  or  Switzerland 
from  Burgundy.    Gb».  O.  I,  c.  2. 

L. 

LabbItis  Palus,  [a  lake  in  Dalmatta,  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Ulvria.  It  received  the 
waters  of  the  Oriundus  ana  the  Clausula  firom  the 
north  and  east,  and  diachaiged  its  own  through 
the  Barbana  into  the  Hadriaticum  Mare  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Drinus.  At  its  southern  ex- 
tremity was  Scodra,  Scutari,  the  name  of  which 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  lake.]  The  people 
living  in  its  vicinity  were  called  Labeates.  Liv, 
44,  c  31, 1.  45,  c.  26. 

Labiccm,  now  Colonna^  a  town  of  Italy, 
called  also  Lavicuvtj  between  Gabii  and  Tos- 
culum,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  about 
four  centuries  B.  C.  Virg.  jEiu  7,  v.  796. — 
Liv.  2,  c.  39,  1.  4^  c  47. 

Labotai^  a  nver  near  Antiock  in  Syria. 
Strab,  16. 

Labron,  a  part  of  Italy  on  the  Mediterra^ 
nean,  supposed  to  be  Leghorn.    Cie.  2^  adfra  6. 

LIcEojUMON.  a  noble  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  capital  of  liaconis,  called  also  Sparta^  and 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Mieitra.  It  has 
been  severally  known  by  the  name  of  Lelegia, 
from  the  Leleges,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
countiy*,  or  from  Lelex,  one  of  their  kings;  and 
(EbaliOf  firom  (Ebalus,  the  sixth  king  from 
Eurotas.  It  was  also  called  HBcatompolie, 
firom  the  hundred  cities  which  the  whole  pro- 
vince once  contained.  Lelex  is  supposea  to 
bare  been  the  fint  king.    His  descendants, 

m 


thirteen  in  number,  leigoed  mramdwwjr  mfler 
him,  till  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  On 


when  the  HerachdsB  recovered  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, about  80  years  after  ibe  Trcg'an  war. 
Procles  and  Eu^rsthenes,  the  descendants   of 
the  Heraclids,  enjoyed  the  crown  together^ 
and  after  them  it  was  decreed  that  the  two 
Jamil  les  should  always  sit  on  the  throne  to- 
gether.   [  Vid,  Burysihenee.]    These  two  bro- 
thers becan  to  reign  B.  C.  1102;  their  sacoe«- 
sors  in  the  fiimily  of  Procles  were  called  /V»- 
diiUB^  and  afterwards  Eurypontid^  and  thoBO 
of  Eurysthenes,  Euryethenidct^tjod  aAerwarda 
Agid<t.    The  successors  of  Procles   on   tbo 
throne  began  to  reign  in  the  following  order : 
Sous,  1060  B.  C.  after  his  fiither  had  reigned 
42  years:   Eurypon,   1028:    Piytanis,    1031: 
Eunomus,  986:   Polydectes,  90  i :  Lycnrffue, 
898 :  Charilaus,  873 :  Nicander,  809  :  Tbeo- 
pompus,  770 :   Zeuxidamus,  723 :   Anaxida- 
mus,  690 :  Archidamus,  651 :  Agasides,  606  : 
Ariston,  564:   Demaratus,  526:  Leotychidesi, 
491:  Archidamus,  469 :  Agis,  427 :  Ageeilaiu, 
397:  Archidamus,  361 :  ^is  2d,  338:  Eoda- 
midas,  330:  Archidamus,  ^5 :  Ecdamidas  2d, 
268 :  AgLB,  214:  Archidamus,  230  :  Euclidfus 
225 :  Lycurgus^  219 : — The  successors  of  Eu- 

Esthenes  were  Agis,  1059 :  Echeslratus,  1058 : 
ibotas,  1023 :  I>>rvssu8,  986 :  Agesilaua,  957 : 
Archelaus,  913:  Teledus,  853:  AkauxM^nos, 
813:  Polydorus,  776:  Eurycrates,  724  :  Anax- 
ander,  6^ :  Eurycrates  2d,  644 :  Leon,  607 : 
Anaxandrides,  5& :  Cleomenes^  530  :  Leooi- 
das,  491 :  Plistarchus,  under  guardianship  of 
Pausanias,  480 :  Plistoanax,  466  :  PausatiiaaL 
408 :  Agesipolis,  397 :  Cleombroius,  380:  Age- 
sipolis  2d,  371 :  Cleomenes  2d,  370 :  Aretue  or 
Areus,  309  :  Acrotatus,  265  :  Areus  dd,  264 : 
Leonidas,  257:  Cleombrotos,  243:  Leonidas 
restored,  241 :  Cleomenes,  235:  AgesipoU^  219. 
Under  the  two  last  kings,  Lycurgus  and  Affesi- 
poUfl^  the  monarchical  power  was  aboli^ied, 
though  Ibdachanidas,  the  tyrant,  made  htmaelf 
absolute,  B.  C.  210,  and  Nabis,  206,  for  fouiteen 
years.  In  the  year  191  B.C.  Laoedgmop  jotn- 
ed  the  Achsan  league,  and  about  three  vear« 
after  the  walla  were  demolished  by  order  of  Phi. 
lopcemen.  The^  territoiies  of  Laconia  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Achcan  confederacy,  and  the 
whole  was  con<}uered  by  Mummius,  147  B.  C. 
and  converted  mto  a  Roman  province.  The 
inhabitants  of  Laoedsmon  have  rendered  them- 
selves illustrious  foi  their  courage  and  intrepidi- 
tv,  for  their  love  of  honour  ana  hherty,  and  for 
their  aversion  to  sloth  and  luxury.  They  were 
inured  firom  their  youth  to  labour,  ana  their 
laws  commanded  them  to  make  war  their  pio- 
fession.  They  never  applied  themselves  to  any 
trade,  but  their  only  employment  was  arms,  and 
they  left  every  thing  else  to  the  care  of  their 
slaves.  [  Vid,  HeloUe.]  They  hardened  their 
body  by  stripes  and  manly  exercises ;  and  ac- 
customed themselves  to  undergo  hardsihips,^«iu] 
even  to  die  without  fear  or  regret.  From  their 
valour  in  the  field,  and  their  moderation  mud 
temperance  at  home,  they  were  courted  and  re- 
vered by  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  their 
assistance  was  severally  implorBd  to  protect  the 
Sicilians,  Carthaginians,  Tnncians,  Eg7ptian% 
Cyreneans^  &c.  As  to  domestic  manners,  th« 
Lacedemonians  as  widely  diftered  from  their 
neighbours  as  in  political  conconu^  and  iMr 
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mMaA  women  were  noC  aahamed  to  appetr  on 

the  sUge  hired  for  money.    In  the  tauiiB  of 

Greece,  the  ioteraet  of  the  Licedgmoniant  was 

often  powerful,  and  obtained  the  ■uperiority  for 

500  yean.     Thdr  jfsaloosy  of  the  power  and 

ffreatncae  of  the  Athenians   is  well  known. 

The  aolhoritjr  of  their  monarchs  was  checked 

by  the  watchiul  eye  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  the 

power  of  impiiaoning  the  kings  themselves  if 

ffuihy  of  misdemeanors.     [  Vid.  Ephori.]    The 

Lacedemonians  are  remarkable  for  the  honour 

and  reverence  which  they  pay  to  old  age.    The 

names   of  LdteetUemon  and  Sparta  are   pro- 

■Msmoosly  a{q»lied  to  the  capital  of  Laconia, 

and  often  confounded  togetner.  The  latter 
appfied  to  the  metrepolis,  and  the  former 
leaerved  tor  the  suburbs,  or  rather  the 

ccNmlry  oootiguoa^  to  the  walis  of  the  city. 
This  prepristy  of  distinction  was  originally  ob- 
served^ bat  in  process  of  time  it  was  totally  lost, 

and  both  appdlatives  were  soon  synonymous    ^,  _      .  _    ^  , 

mad  indiscnminately  applied  to  thie  city  and    senia  to  Cresphontes,  and  Laconia  to  Aiistode- 


the  power  and  influence  obtained  by  TtHops  and 
Atreus  at  this  early  period  over  nearly  the  whole 
peninsula.     Thus,  while  Agamemnon  reigned 
over  Arsos  and  Mycene,  the  domination  of  his 
brother  Menelaus  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Laconia  and  a  great  portion  of  Messenia.    Ho- 
mer, as  Strabo  observes,  employs  the  name  of 
Lacedasmon  to  denote  both  the  city  and  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  capital ;  but  when 
the  word  Sparta  is  used,  it  is  always  with  refe- 
rence to  the  town.    Menelaus  was  suooeeded 
by  Orestes,  and  Orestes  by  his  son  Tisamenus. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  latter  that  the 
Dorians  and  HeraclicTs  invaded  Pelt^nnesus^ 
and  introduced  great  and  permanent  political 
changes  throughout  the  whole  peninsnliw    La- 
conia being  conquered  by  the  invading  army, 
Tisamenus,  with  the  Achsans^  withdrew  to  the 
^^ialus,  then  occupied  by  the  lonians.    In  the 
division  whieh  took  place  of  the  conqnered  ter- 
ritory, Afgos  was  assigned  to  Teroenns,  Mes- 


eoontiy.  [  Vid,  Sparta^  Laconia.}  The  place 
where  the  city  stood  b  now  called  jPaleo  Chori, 
{Ike  old  town,)  and  the  new  one  erected  on  its 
mine  at  some  distance  on  the  west,  is  called  Mi- 
•atra.  Ldv.  34,  c.  33,  L  45,  c  28.— i»ra6. 8.— 
Thw^  h^Paus.  Z.^^uatin.  2,  3,  &c— £fe- 
ndol.    1,  Suc^—Plui.  in  Lye.   &c,^Diod.^ 

LicEDJBicoNii,  and  LacedsmiSnrs,  the  in- 
bafaitants  of  Lacedsmon.    [  Vid.  Lacedwmon,] 

LACiDfia,  a  village  near  Athens,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  Lacios,  an  Athenian  hero, 
whose  exploits  arr  unknown.  Hero  Zephvrus 
had  an  attar  sacred  to  hin^  and  likewise  Cferes 
and  ProoflTpine  a  temple.    Paiu.  1,  c.  37. 

Lactkiom,  a  promontory  of  Mavna  Grecia, 
•ew  cape  Colonna,  the  southern  boundary  of 
Tarentnm  in  Italy,  where  Juno  Ladnia  had  a 
Isople  Md  in  great  veneration.  It  received 
its  name  from  Iiadnins,  a  fiunous  robber  killed 
there  by  Hercnfes.  Liv.  24,  c  3,  L  37,  c.  5^  L 
30,  c  30.— FJmt.  jEn.  3,  v.  522. 

Lacobrioa,  [now  Lag09^  on  the  bay  of  Lo- 
M,  near  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  now  Goj^e 
SL  VineetU.  It  was  in  this  city  of  Lusitania 
that  Metelliis  besieged  the  rebd  liero  Sertorius.] 

Laconia,  LacOnica, and  Laced  JSMON.  ["The 
little  mer  Pamisus,  and  the  chain  of  Taygetus, 
iMined  the  T^yr^Tiian  limits  on  the  side  ofMes- 
peoia.  Toirards  Arcadia  the  boundaries  were 
saarked  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  gave 
rise  on  the  northern  side  to  the  Alpheus,  and  on 
the  soQthem  to  the  Eurotas.  A  continuation 
of  the  same  ridge  served  to  separate  the  Spartan 
lerritofy  firom  the  small  district  of  Cynuria, 
which  originally  bdonged  to  the  Argires,  bnt 
becaae  afterwards  a  constant  cause  w  conten- 
tion between  the  two  states.  From  the  tradi- 
tion collected  by  Pansanias,  it  appeare  that  the 
Ldeges  were  generally  regarded  as  the  first  in- 
hatatanto  of  Laconia.  It  Is  to  this  andent  race 
that  he  tmces  the  foondation  of  Sparta,  and  the 
oryin  of  its  earliest  soverei|^ ;  but  he  has  not 
Iniomied  ns  by  what  revolution  the  Tyndaiids, 
Who  were  the  last  princes  of  the  first  Laconian 
drnasty,  made  way  for  the  house  of  Pdops  in 
4ne  peKBon  of  Meadans,  son-in-law,  it  is  true, 
ef  Tyndareoiy  bttt  wiio  eould  not  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  crown  in  nght  of  his  wife.  We  must 
proliably  seek  Ibr  no  explanation  of  this  fact  in 
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mus ;  but  the  latter  dying  befere  the  partition 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  it  was  adjooffed  that 
his  two  sons  Eurysthenes  and  Prodes  should  be 
joint  heire  of  the  possceekwis  allotted  to  their  fii- 
tber;  and  they  thus  became  the  progenitora  of 
a  double  line  of  kings,  who  reigned  at  Sparta 
for  several  generations  with  equal  power  and 
anthority.    According  to  Ephonis,  as  dted  by 
Strabo,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  divided  Laco- 
nia into  six'  portions,  which  were  governed  by 
deputies,  they  themselves  residing  at  Spnrta. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  dty,  call«i  Spartiatas, 
enjoyed  peculiar  rights  and  privileges.    Next 
to  these  were  the  Perioed,  or  inhabiUints  of  the 
country,  who,  though  in  some  respects  subject 
to  the  Spartan  dtnens,  were  yet  governed  l^ 
the  same  laws,  and  were  equally  eligible  to  the 
different  offices  of  the  state.    The  third  ckss 
consisted  of  slaves  named  Helotn^  who,  having 
been  at  first  tributary,  were^  in  consequence  of 
their  revolt,  reduced  to  slavery,  after  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  called  the  war  of  the  Helots.    This 
name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Hebs,  a  La- 
conian town,  which  was  foremost  in  the  rebel* 
lion.    The  Helots  being  considered  as  public 
slaves,  their  places  of  abode  were  reguhted  by 
the  state,  and  certain  duties  imposed  upon  them. 
The  laws  relative  to  this  unfortunate  class  of 
men  are  ascribed  to  Agis  son  of  Eurysthenes.  . 
The  first  important  cmng^  introduced  by  Ly- 
curgns  in  the  Spartan  constitutbn  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  senate,  consisting  of  twen^-dffht  mem- 
bers, who,  bdng  in  all  matters  of  deliberation 
possessed  of  equal  authmity  with  the  kings, 
proved  an  effectual  check  against  any  infrin^ 
ment  of  the  hiws  on  their  part,  and  preserved  a 
just  balance  in  the  state,  by  supporting  the  crown 
against  the  encroachments  ot  the  people,  and 
protecting  the  latter  against  any  undue  infiu- 
ence  of  the  regal  power.    It  was  also  enacted 
that  the  people  should  be  occasionally  su^imon- 
ed,  and  have  the  power  of  deciding  upon  any 
question  proposed  to  them.    No  measure,  how- 
ever, could  originate  with  them ;  they  had  only 
the  right  of  approving  or  rejecting  what  was 
submitted  to  them  by  the  senate  and  two  kings. 
But,  as  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  va- 
rious attempts  subsequently  made  bjr  the  people 
to  extend  their  rights  in  these  meetmgs,  it  was 
at  length  onlainod,  that,  if  the  hitter  endeavour- 
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•d  to  alter'ny  kw,  the  kinm  tnd  tfentta  tboiild 
diMotve  tha  anembly,  and  umal  the  amend- 
menU    With  a  Tiew  of  counterbalancing  the 
great  power  thoa  committed  to  the  legialatiTeas- 
•emblyi  and  which  might  degenerate  into  oli- 
garchy, five  annual  magLitrates  were  appointed, 
named  Ephori,  whoee  office  it  was,  like  that  of 
the  tribunes  at  Rome,  to  watch  over  the  inte- 
reeteof  the  people,  and  protect  them  against  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy.    Lycurgus,  in  or- 
der to  banish  weahh  and  luxury  from  the  state, 
made  a  new  division  of  lands,  by  which  the  in- 
come and  possessions  of  all  were  rendered  eoual. 
He  divided  the  territory  of  SparU  into  9000 
portions,  and  the  remainder  of  Laoonia  into 
30,000,  of  which  one  lot  was  assigned  to  each 
citizen  and  inhabitant    These  parcels  of  land 
were  supposed  to  produce  seventy  medimni  of 
grain  for  a  man  and  twelve  for  a  woman,  besides 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  wine  and  oiL    The  more 
eiTectually  to  banish  the  bve  of  riches,  the  Spar- 
tan lawgiver  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  allowed  only  iron  money^  mxing  even 
to  this  the  lowest  value.    He  also  institute  pub- 
lic repasts  termed  Phiditia,  where  all  the  citizens 
partook  in  common  of  such  frugal  fiire  as  the 
law  directed.    The  kings  even  were  not  exempt- 
ed from  Uiis  regulation,  but  eat  vrith  the  other 
citizens ;  the  only  dirtinction  observed  vrith  re- 
spect to  them  being  that  of  having  a  double  por- 
tion of  food.    The  Spartan  custom  of  eating  in 
public  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Cretans,  who  called  these  repasts  Andria.    At 
the  age  of  seven  all  the  Spartan  children,  by  Uie  I 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  enrolled  in  companies, 
and  educated  agreeably  to  his  rules  of  discipline 
and    exercise,  which  were    strictly  enforced. 
These  varied  according  to  the  ages  of  the  boys, 
but  were  not  entirely  remitted  even  after  they 
had  attained  to  manhood.    For  it  wo  a  maxim 
with  Lvcurffus  that  no  man  should  live  for  him- 
self, but  for  nis  country.    Every  Spartan  there- 
fore was  regarded  as  a  soldier,  and  the  city  itself 
resembled  a  great  camp,  where  every  ofie  had  a 
fixed  allovrance,  and  was  required  to  perform  re- 
gular service.     In  order  that  they  might  have 
more  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  maraal  pur- 
suits, they  vreie  forbidden  to  exercise  any  me- 
chamcal  arts  or  trades,  which,  together  vrith  Uie 
labours  of  agriculture,  devolved  on  the  Helots. 
The  condition  of  these  ill-fiUed  men  cannot  even 
now  be  considered  vrithout  feelings  of  commiM- 
ration  for  their  sufferings,  and  execration  and 
horror  at  the  conduct  of  their  oppressors.    Aris- 
totle has  recorded,  that  when  the  Ephori  enter- 
ed upon  their  office  they  began  by  declaring  war 
against  the  Helots,  who  were  then  liable  to  be 
attacked  and  murdered  without  any  form  of  jus- 
tice whatsoever.    Sometimes  indeed  th6  Spartan 
youths  armed  with  daggers  were  ordered  to  place 
thomselvea  in  amboseaiae^  to  surprise  and  put  to 
death  any  of  these  unfortunate  wretches  whom 
they  might  chanee  to  meet.    These  cryptia,  as 
th^  were  called,  took  place  most  commonly  at 
night ;  but  the  unhappy  objects  of  this  barba- 
rous exerase  were  Iroquently  asssiled  by  day 
and  butchered  whilst  working  in  the  fields.  The 
two  reigning  houses  of  Lacedemon  took  the 
name  of  Agide  and  Eurypontida  from  Agis 
and  Eurypon,  sons  of  Eurysthenes  and  Proclea, 
the  first  HeracUd  sovereigns)  since,  as  Ephonis 
asserted,  these  were  k)oked  upon  u  having  sue- 
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ceeded  to  the  thvone  in  their  own  rwfat,  whifsC 
their  fathers  obtained  the  crown  by  fordgn  aid. 
Sparta  vras  already  the  first  power  of  Qreeoe^ 
wnen  Crossus  was  wdoced  by  the  counsaU  of  an 
oracle  to  court  its  alliance;  but  the  succours, 
which  were  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Lydian 
monarch,  vrere  stopped  by  the  news  of  the  taege 
and  capture  of  Sardii.  ^  But  for  the  unexam- 
pled instance  of  devotion  in  their  country's 
cause,  displayed  by  Leonidas  and  his  300  eom- 
panJMis,  tne  Laoedsmonian  character  would  not 
nave  been  distinguished  in  history  for  its  energy 
or  patriotic  seal  during  the  Pcnian  conflict; 
nnce  tardiness  and  superstition  pievenled  their 
sharing  in  the  ^ries  of  the  field  of  Marathon : 
the  want  also  or  energy  end  talent  in  thdr  covn- 
mander  Eury  blades  would  nodoubt  Ukve  brsught 
Ghreece  to  the  verge  of  deetruction,  had  not  the 
wisdom  and  vigour  of  Themistoeles  interposed, 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  his  weak  and  vacil- 
lating disposition.    The  battle  of  Platea,  it  is 
true,  was  won  by  a  Spartan  general,  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  valour  and  firmness  of 
the  Laoedsmonian  troops  contributed  mainly  to 
the  success  of  that  memorable  day  *,  but  yet  hovr 
mean  and  contemptible  appears  the  procrastina-> 
tion  of  the  Spartan  government  in  taking  tho 
field,  when  compared  with  the  heroic  xealand 
devotion  of  the  Athenians ;  notwithstanding  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  former  were  as  yet 
unimpaired,  whilst  the  latter  were  without  « 
counUy,  ami  destitute  of  every  thing  but  their 
arms,  and  courage  to  employ  them  against  the 
common  enemy.    After  the*  battle  of  Mycale, 
which  freed  the  island  and  colonies  firoo^  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  the  capture  of  Sestos,  where- 
by the  Hellespont  was  opened  to  the  Grecian 
fiieet,  the  Lacedemonians  abandoned  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  to  the  Athenians.    The  ramd 
advance  of  the  Athenbns  tovrards  universal  de-> 
mination  proved  too  late  the  error  they  had  been 
guilty  of  m  vrithdravring  from  the  command  of 
the  Persian  war  beUae  its  termination ;  and  the 
Spartan  government  gladly  made  the  wimge 
sustained  by  the  Connthians  in  the  afiUrs  of 
Corcyra  and  Potidea  a  pretext  for  a  rupture 
with  Athens.**    With  thu  besan  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  which  terminatea  in  the  ruin  of 
Athens,  and  which  was  hardly  less  pemicioQs 
to  Laconia  herself  and  to  the  rest  of  Greece. 
War  followed  war  vrith  varying  success  for  ma- 
ny years,  and  terminated  only  m  the  loss  of  li- 
berty to  all,  and  the  extension  of  the  Macedo- 
nian name  and  power  over  the  fiee  states  of 
Greece.    To  this  suceeodeil  the  Roman  autho- 
rity, and  the  passsge  of  empire  across  the  Ionian 
and  Adriatic  seas  from  Maoedon  to  Rome. 
"  Under  the  domination  of  Rome  the  inhabit- 
ants of  I^ioonia  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
fteedom  than  vras  allowed  to  the  other  provincsa 
of  Greece,  being,  says  Stndw,  rather  regarded  am 
allies  than  as  subjects.    A  considerable  pact  of 
the  nation,  consisting  of  several  maritime  towns 
around  Sparta,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Eleutherolacones,  conferred  upon  it  by  Augos- 
tus,  together  with  other  privihwes,  for  the  seat 
which  its  inhabitants  had  eany  testified  in  ftk- 
vour  of  the  Romans.    Laconia,  from  its  ruAged 
and  mountainous  character,  vras  naturally  bar- 
ren and  difficult  of  culture ;  such,  in  shmt.  as 
Euripides  described  in  one  of  his  kMt  plays.  The 
epithet  of  svn^^  tpplied  by  Umocx  to  '*^^ 
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MWlTf ,  hum  been  soppoied  hf  eome  to  refer  to 
ii  gmft  extent  oompaied  with  the  other  staftei 
of  rtloponnesiUi  but  by  others  to  the  number 
«f  iu  ^Tidfeys.  Lsoona  coald  boast  at  one  tune 
ef  posseesing  one  handled  cities,  but  the  greats 
er  part  of  these  weie  probably  like  the  demi  of 
AttKs,  not  taffflrer  than  viilaises.  The  whole  po- 
pnlatiflti  of  tM  ooQntry,  induding  the  Helots^ 
who  eoDstitiited  by  far  the  mort  numeroiiB  class, 
hting  in  the  propottion  of  5  to  1,  may  be  esti- 
aatod  at  S70,000  souls.**     Cram.] 

La9b,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  sea,  on  the 
eoast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  was  a  naval  battle 
between  the  Persians  and  loniaos.  Btrodot.  6, 
C  7.— Fo«#.  1,  c.  35.— filfro6.  17. 

Ladoic,  I.  a  liver  of  Arcadia,  falling  into  the 
AlpbeoB.  The  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into 
A  bnid,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed,  happened 
near  iU  baoks.    Strab.  l.^A§ela,  2,  c  3.— 

J*MmB.  a,  c  45.—  Ovid.  MeL  1,  ▼.  669. 

f  11  AnsCher  in  Etis.  This  little  stream,  now 
caJlBd  the  Derviehe.  after  flowing  near  the  city 
ef  PyJoi^  discharged  itself  into  the  Peneus.] 

Lcaraf  o6irES,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leontiuoi,  and  to  have  been 
nekfabeurs  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed.on  human 
fiesli,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their  coasts, 
Ihey  sunk  bis  ships  and  devoured  his  oompa- 
■iooB.  ( Vid.  JbUiphetes.)  They  were  of  a 
giganlae  stature,  acoordihg  to  Homer,  who,  how- 
ever, does  not  mention  tneir  country,  but  only 
seeaka  of  Lamos  as  their  capital  A  colony  of 
than^  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  into  Italy, 
with  Lamas  at  their  head,  where  they  built  toe 
town  of  Formis,  whence  the  epithet  of  LoBatry- 
gvmia  is  often  used  for  that  of  Formiana,  Plin. 
3,  c  5.— Oairf.  Met.  14,  v.  233,  dtc.  Fast.  4. 
«r  PtnL  4,  ep.  10.—  Tanr f ;r.  in  Lveophr.  v.  668. 
and  8ia— ttrmer.  Od.  10,  ▼.  81.— SK2.  7,  v. 

»a 

LAof  BA,  a  city  of  Tauriea  Chenonesus. 

LaXBrIxt,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  the  Lam- 
bras.     SmeL  in  Ctaa. 

Lamber,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Qaul,  falling 
into  the  Po. 

LiMiA,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Sinus  Maliaeos  or  Lamiaeus,  and  north  ^ 
the  liver  Spochius,  ftmous  for  a  siege  it  sup- 
ported alter  Alexander's  death.    [  Via.  Lamior 

im-]    Diod,  16s  Ac.— Potw.  7,  c.  6. 

LlMf  JB,  small  islands  of  the  iBgean,  oppo^ 

RMS.    />fm.5,c31. 

LABCPSicus,  and  Lampsacum,  now  Lanuaki, 
a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pfopontk  aft  the  north  of  Abydos.  Priapus  was 
the  daef  deity  of  the  place,  of  which  ne  was 
leckoned  by  some  the  founder.  His  temple 
tliere  was  the  asylum  of  lewdness  and  debauch- 
ery, and  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most  unnatural 
luist ;  and  henoe  the  epithet  LampBOciua  is  used 
te  express  inunodesty  and  wantonness.  Alex- 
ander resolved  to  destroy  the  city  on  account  of 
the  vices  of  its  inhabitants,  or,  more  properly, 
€»  its  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of  Persia. 
It  was,  however,  saved  from  ruin  by  the  artifice 
of  Anaximenea.  [  Vui.  Anaximenea.]  It  was 
lermerly  called  Pityusa,  and  received  the  name 
of  Limpsacus,  from  Lampsaoe,  a  dau^ter  of 
Biuidron,  akiogof  Phrygia,  who  gave  inforoui* 
tionloaonie  Phooeans  w1k>  dwelt  there,  that  the 
of  the  inhabitants  had  conspired  against  | 


their  Uvea.  Ais  timely  information  saved  them 
firom destruction.  The cityafterwards bore  the 
name  of  their  preserver.  The  wine  of  Larop- 
sacus  was  &mou8,  and  tiierefore  a  tribute  of 
wine  was  granted  from  the  city  by  Xerxes  to 
maintain  the  table  of  Themistocles.  Melot  1, 
c  Id.Strab.  13.— Pott*.  9,  c.  Zh—Herodot. 
5i  c  117.— C.  Nep.  in  Themitt.  c.  1(5.— Grid. 
1.  Trisi.  9,  V.  96w  FaH.  8,  v.  345.— Lie.  33,  c 
3a  L  35,  c.  i^^MartioL  21,  ep.  17,  52. 

Lamus,  [a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  flow- 
ing from  mount  Taurus,  the  whole  width  of 
the  country,  into  the  Anion  Cificius.  From 
this  river,  which  is  still  called  the  Lamiuo^  the 
district  to  wluch  it  belonged  was  called  Lamo- 
tis.    L^AnviUe.] 

Lancia.  [Three  towns  of  ancient  Sspania 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Lancia.  One  of 
these  was  a  principal  city  of  the  Astures  in 
Tarraoonensis,  between  the  Durius  ana  the 
coast  Tho  other  places  of  this  name  belonged 
to  Lusitania.  Of  these,  the  one  called  Oppi- 
dana  was  situate  between  the  western  bank  of 
the  Cuda  and  the  springs  of  the  Munda,  {Mon- 
degOf)  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  c* 
Ouarda ;  and  that  called  Transcudo,  from  its 
position  also  on  the  Cuda,  may  be  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,    I?AnvilU.] 

Langodardi,  [by  corruption  Lombards,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  northern  barbarian 
hordes  by  which  the  Roman  empire  was  over- 
thrown. The  original  seats  of  this  people  it  is 
diflicult  to  describ^  from  the  lateness  of  the  pe- 
riod at  which  they  became  known,  and  from 
their  various  migrations  during  the  era  at  which 
they  first  present  themselves  to  history.  Their 
Scandinavian  origin  has  been  supported  and 
denied,  and  authorities  of  the  highest  character 
reject  on  the  one  hand,  and  advocate  on  tho 
other,  t^ir  connexion  with  the  Gkrmanic  race. 
However  the  truth  may  be  in  relation  to  their 
earliest  settlements,  the  Langobardi  were  settle^ 
in  Germany  when  their  relation  to  Roman  his- 
tory begins,  and  whatever  di£krences  charac- 
terized them,  may  be  considered  as  distmctions 
of  a  tribe  rather  than  of  a  race.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus  we  find  this  people  between  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe ;  and  by  the  year  500  of  our 
era,  they  had  approached  the  Danube  and  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  <>ri  in  other  words,  the 
confines  of  civilization.  Their  |)articular  pro- 
vince appears  to  have  been  at  this  period,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  a  part  of  the  modem 
duchy  of  Brandenburgk.  Few  in  number, 
they  made  up  in  courage  and  ferocity  for  their 
numerical  inferiority;  and  in  all  the  wars  and 
changes  of  the  barbarians,  they  maintained  their 
fierce  independence.  Even  when  migrating  be- 
fore the  new  and  potent  multitude  of  those  who, 
continuallv  pressing  on  the  confines  of  Europe, 
impelled  the  north  upon  the  centre  and  the  cen- 
tre upon  the  south,  they  appear^  rather  to  have 
left  their  seats  for  more  auspicious  countries, 
and  not  to  have  felt  the  pressure  of  a  foreign 
force.  In  their  wan  with  the  larger  tribes  they 
were  invariably  successful,  and,  though  scarcely 
known  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  then  but 
merely  named,  by  the  time  of  Justinian  they 
were  suflSdenUy  known  and  respected  t<>^  in- 
vited within  the  pale  of  the  eropire^At  the 
suggestion  of  this  cmperor  they  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  prepared  for  the  rcduetion  of  the 
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]proirince«  of  Noricam  and  Panqpnia.  With 
the  Avan  they  conquered  the  Gepidi,  and  after 
occupying  Pannonia  for  some  time,  they  formal- 
ly deCeroiincd  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Other 
barbarians  had  broken  the  barriers  which  the 
yanily  of  the  Romans  had  placed  as  the  limits 
of  their  empire,  and  as  a  bulwark,  with  the  au- 
thority of  their  name,  against  hostile  encioach- 
inent ;  but  the  desire  of  booty  bed  been  with 
them  the  governing  principle.  Alboinus,  king 
of  the  Liombards,  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Italy, 
and  passing,  on  the  invitation  of  Narses,  the 
resistance  of  the  Alps,  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  and  heten^eneous  collection  of  barba- 
rous tribes  between  the  mountains  and  the  Po. 
The  conquests  of  this  savage  hero  changed 
again  the  name  of  all  the  north'of  Ital^ ;  and 
as  its  GbUic  iavaders  had  imparted  to  it  their 
name,  which  during  all  the  ages  of  the  Roman 
rule  ft  bore,  so  from  this  successful  attempt  of 
the  Longobardi,  the  name  of  Lombardy,  assign- 
ed to  the  conquests  of  Alboinus,  has  remained 
to  them  through  all  the  chaiiges  of  twelve  hun- 
dred years,  and  marks  tha  limits  of  his  victories. 
The  Lombards  from  the  north  spread  quickly 
over  Italy ;  and  the  tributary,  or,  as  we  perhaps 
ithould  say,  the  feudal  dukes,  established  even  in 
Campania  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lombard 
race.  In  the  middle  am  three  powers  arose  to 
claim  supremacjr  in  Italy ;  the  pope,  as  guardian 
of  the  ecclesiastical  interest ;  the  exarch  cf  Ra- 
venna, to  whom  were  intrusted  the  interests  of 
the  eastern  emperors ;  and  the  Lombard  kings, 
who  boldly  claimed  to  be  considered  kings  of 
Italy.  The  conflict  between  these  powers  was 
long  and  warm  ;  the  Lombards  for  a  time  ap- 
pec^  to  prevail,  but  the  entreaties  of  the  church 
obtained  an  ally  in  the  once  redoubted  Franks, 
and  raised  up  a  new  claimant  to  dominion  in 
Italy.  ^  The  arms  of  Charlemagne  were  match- 
ed against  those  of  Desiderius,  the  last  king  of 
the  JLombards,  and  the  new  empire  of  the 
west,  established  by  the  Frank  monarch,  was 
founded  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Lombards 
and  the  subversion  of  the  Lombard  thfone. 
Thus  ended,  774,  the  history  of  this  people, 
who,  after  having  lived  the  wild  life  of  a  No- 
madic  tribe,  and  causing  terror  even  to  the  sa- 
▼a^  inhabitants  of  the  UHrthem  forests,  succeed- 
ed m  giving  a  new  throne  and  a  new  name  to 
Italy.  From  this  time  the  name  of  Lombard 
implies  merely  that  the  people  bearing  it  bebng 
to  Upper  Italy,  and  conveys  no  longer  the  no- 
tion of  a  barbarous  character  or  a  peculiar  race ; 
and  this  corrupt  appellation  becomes  less  objec- 
tionable than  that  original  name  of  Longobar- 
di, which  denoted  the  bearded  ferocity  of  the 
German  foresters.  Sacchi  Origine  de  Loruto- 
bard.]  ^  ^ 

Lajwvium,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  16  miles 
from  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.  Juno  had 
there  a  celebrated  temple,  which  was  frequent- 
ed  by  the  inhaUtenls  of  Italy,  and  parUcularly 
by  the  ^mans,  whose  consuls,  on  first  entering 
upon  office,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  goddess 
The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  covered  with  a 
goat's  skin  and  armed  with  a  buckler  and  spear 
and  wore  shoes  which  were  turned  upwardsin 
the  form  of  a  cone.     Cie.  pro  Afur.  de  Nai  D 

K^'  ^'J^*'  ^^^  lO.—Liv.  8,  c.  14.- W 
13,  V.  364. 

ludDictAt  I.  ft  city  of  Ana,  oa  the  borden  of 
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Caria,  Fhrygia,  rtid  Lydia,  edebrmted  IhriM 
commerce,  and  the  fine  soft  and  black  wool  of 
its  sheep.    It  was  originally  called  Diotpolis, 
and  afterwards  Rhoaa.    Plin.  6,  c  39.— iSKro*. 
12.— iWete,  1,  c  15.— 0£c.  5,  AU,  15.  jrn.  FUet. 
[According  to  the  Roman  distribution  of  th» 
Asiatic  provinces  under  Constantine,  this  was 
a  town  of  Phrygia,  but  attributed  by  Ptoiefiiy 
to  Lydia.  It  stoMl  on  the  Lycus,  at  its  confiooioe 
with  the  Azopns,  and  but  a  short  distance  froos 
the  place  at  which  it  emptied  into  the  Mvan-t 
der,  and  might  with  almost  equalpiopriety  bo 
assigned  to  Lydia  or  Phrygia.    The  doe  ob« 
servance  of  the  diitribution  of  the  provinces  into 
Juridical  Conventus,  &c.  in  the  order  of  time, 
will  avoid  a  great  part  of  the  ambiguit]r  aristog 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  town's  banc  vari- 
ously  assigned  to  different  provinoe8|.    As  tho 
seat  of  the  imperial  court  for  its  district,  Laodi*  . 
cea  superseded  HLerapolis  as  the  ca}ataL    Its 
ancient  name  is  stilTpartly  preserved  in  that  of 
Ladikt  though  the  Turks  denominate  it  BM- 

Efiaar,  or  the  Old  OuUe. II.  Another  of 

Lycaonia,  sumamed  Combosta,  now  Jurekiam 

Ladik,  to  the  north-west  of  Iconhim. IIL 

Another,  sumamed  Libani,  from  its  sitoatioa 
among  the  mountains  of  that  name.  It  stood 
between  the  rivers  Orontes  and  EleolhenM^ 

west  of  Emessa. IV.  A  dty  of  the  same 

name  upon  the  coast  lay  opposite  the  eastern  ex« 
tremity  of  the  island  of  Cypms,  and  from  its 
situation  was  entitled  ad  Mare.  The  name  is 
still  extant,  though  slifffatly  changed,  in  Ladi' 
kieh.  There  were  ouier  towns  upon  whiclt 
this  appellation  was  bestowed,  in  bommr,  geno* 
rally,  of  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of 
the  Syrian  kings.] 

LaodIcSne,  a  province  of  S^rria,  which  lo- 
ceives  its  name  from  Laodicea,  its  capital. 

Lapbystium,  a  mountain  in  Bceotia,  whero 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  called  L«- 
phystius.  It  was  here  that  Athamaa  pi^ietl 
10  immolate  Phryzus  and  Helle,  whom  JapKer 
saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  ram,  wbonce 
the  surname  and  the  homage  paid  to  the  god*^ 
Paw,  9,  c.  34. 

LARiNOM,  or  Larfna,  now  Larino^  a  town  of 
the  Frentam,  near  the  Tifernus  before  it  £Mm 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  inhabitants  were  caUed 
LaHnatea.  Ital.  15,  v.  565.— Ofc.  Oil.  63,  4« 
AU.  12,  L  7,  ep.  13.— I^r.  22,  c,  18, 1. 37,'c  40. 
— C(w.  C.  1,0.23. 

Larissa.  I.  p'Larissa,  which  still  retains  its 
name  and  position,  was  one  of  the  mostancieiit 
and  fiourishinff  towns  of  Theasaiy,  though  H  is 
not  mentioned  by  Homer,  unless  indeed  the 
Argos  Pelasgicum  of  that  poet  is  to  be  identi* 
ficd  with  it,  and  this  notion  would  not  be  eii« 
tirely  groundless^  i(^  as  Strabo  informs  as,  there 
was  once  a  city  named  Argos  close  to  Larisn. 
The  same  geographer  haa  enumerated  all  the 
ancient  towns  of  tne  latter  name ;  and  we  ma  j 
collect  frt>m  his  researches  that  it  was  peculiar 
to  the  Pela^,  since  all  the  countries  in  which 
it  was  found  had  been  at  different  periods  ooeift- 
p>ied  by  that  people.  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  Li^ 
rissa  of  Thessaly,  situated  on  the  Peneoa,  owed 
its  origin  to  Acrisius.  This  town  was  placed 
in  that  most  fertile  p&rt  of  the  province  which 
had  formeriy  been  occupied  by  the  Perrhebi, 
who  were  partly  expelled  by  the  Larisseansy 
while  the  zemaindef  were  kept  in  close  subjeo. 
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fum^  tfid  icwIeiBd  trftotarr.     Thii  state  of 

tyon  it  Mitl  ^  Stimbo  to  have  contmned  tiU 

fhaflwiA  of  Phup,  who  •eenw  to  have  taken  the 

■oi  eminent  of  Theaaaly  into  hia  own  handa. 

Aceonling  to  Ariatotle  tlie  conatitution  of  thia 

cky   waa  dambcraticaL     Ita  magistiatea  were 

tloftil  fay  the  people,  and  oonaidered  themaelvea 

•a  dcpetidgnl  on  thcor  fiivonr.    Thia  fiu^t  will 

•oeoBot  Hot  the  anpport  which  the  Athenians 

denved  from  the  republic  of  Lanasa  daring  the 

PckmoBeaian  war.    The  Aleuad»,  mentioned 

liyHeiodotaa  aa  princea  of  Theaaaly  at  the 

taiie  of  the  Persian  invasion,  were  nativea  of 

thia  city.    Lariasa  waa  oocnpied  by  the  Romana 

aooQ  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephals,  Philip 

Wving  abam^F"*^  the  place,  and  destroyed  all 

tlMB  loyai  pepen  which  were  kept  there.    La- 

YtmM,  waa  stacked  t^  Antiochus  in  the  firrt 

was  ha  waflsd  againat  the  Romans ;  bat  the 

mege  was  laiaBd  on  the  approach  of  some  troops 

Jtwjiatihsd  by  the  latter  lor  the  relief  of  the 

•pJiirr     Dvdoma  informs  ns  that  its  citailel  was 

a  pbee  of  great  strength.    Though  the  territo- 

ly  of  this  aty  waa  extremely  rich  and  fertile,,it 

waa  sobjcct  to  great  loss^  caosed  by  the  inun- 

dalaoBs  of  the  Peoeoa.    I>r.  Clarke  states  that 

hs  finiM  discover  no  mina  at  Larissa;  bat  that 

the  uabafaitanta  give  the  name  of  Old  Larissa 

to  a  Pidfio-Caatro^  wluch  is  situated  upon  some 

vm  high  rocks  at  lour  hours  distance  towards 

the  east.    Dr.  Holknd  and  Mr.  Dodwell  are 

however  of  opinion  that  the  modem  Lariasa 

elands  upon  tne  remains  of  the  ancient  city." 

IL   Another,    aumamed   Cremaste,    "so 

f^^mA  6om  the  steepness  of  its  situatbn,  was 
afao  named  Pelasgia,  as  vre  are  assured  by 
Slaba  The  kttter  appellation  might  indeed 
fcad  to  the  auppoahiou  that  it  was  the  Pehtfgic 
AfgOB  of  Homer. 

AtqmeoUmLaritsapoien*:  ubinobUe  quondam 
Jfwu  Muper  Arg09  arani. 


Ciemaste  was  in  the  dominion  of  Achil- 
les; and  it  is  probably  from  thai  circumstance 
that  Vivgil  gives  him  the  title  of  Larisssus.  At 
a  much  bier  period  we  find  thb  town  occupied 
by  Demetrioa  Poliorcetoa  when  at  war  with 
C&asander.  It  waa  taken  by  Apustius,  a  Ro- 
wan coounaiider  in  the  Macedonian  war,  and 
waa  mia  beaicged  by  the  Romans  in  the  war 
with  Peneos,  w'Sen  it  vras  entered  by  the  oon- 
aul  Udnim  Crassus  on  being  deserted  by  the 
JBJi^ii;»«t><«  Its  ruins  are  thus  describMl  by 
Me.  Dodwell :  *  In  three  quarters  of  an  hoar* 
(fiosB  the  village  of  Gradisia)  *  wo  arrived  at 
the  rsmaina  of  an  ancient  city,  at  the  foot  of  a 
sleep  hin,  coveted  with  bushes.  The  walla  are 
hi^li  op  the  aide  of  the  hill,  to  the  summit  of 
which  we  arrived  in  twenty  minutes:  the  con- 
struction is  of  the  third  style,  and  finely  built 
with  large  mawea.  There  is  reaaon  to  suppose 
that  these  are  the  remains  of  Lariasa  Ciemaste, 
the  capitei  of  the  kingdom  of  Achilles ;  and  I 
Biv6  there  ia  an  error  in  the  text  of  Strabo 


inpurtinff  its  distance  from  Echinus ;  for  twen- 
ty atadial  should  propose  to  substitute  one  hun- 
ted and  twenty ;  which,  cak:nhiting  aomething 
leaa  tkui  thirty  stadia  an  hoar,  corresponds  with 
few  hoois  and  a  hal^  which  it  took  us  to  per- 
ftra  the  journey.  Its  situation  is  remarkably 
stpoog;  and  lU  lofty  and  impendiog  aiHiect  me- 
lilatEiJUBwglCxeiiitfte.'    Sir  W.  GeU  says» 


*d>ie  form  of  Lirissa  was  like  that  of  mmOf 
ytrj  ancient  Grseian  cities,  a  triangle  with  a 
citadel  at  its  highest  point.  The  acropolis,  in^ 
which  are  the  fragments  of  a  Doric  temple,  ia 
connected  with  a  branch  of  Othrys  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  over  which  water  was  oooducted  to 
the  city.  It  is  accessible  on  horseback  on  the 
side  nearest  Makalla  ;  and  from  it  ia  seen  tho 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  Maliac  gul^  tho 
whole  range  of  (Eta,  and  over  it  Pamaasos.* 
Beyond  is  Alope,  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Achil' 
les,  and  which,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  stood 
between  Lariasa  Cremaste  and  Echinus.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Alitrope  noticed  by 
Scylax,  and  retains  ita  name  on  the  ahore  of  tho 

Melian  gulf  below  MakaUaJ*    Cram, III. 

A  town  of  Syria  on  the  Orontes  between  Epi- 
phania  and  Apamea.    Itamodern  name,  accord* 

ing  to  D'Anville,  is  Shizar. IV.  The  nuns 

of  a  city  in  Assyria,  on  the  Tigris,  above  tho 
mouth  of  the  2jabus,  indicated  to  the  ten  tho«i» 
sand  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  named  Lariasa. 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Medcs.) 

Labissus,  la  river  of  Peloponnesusi  flowing 
ftom  mount  ScoUis,  and  fonning  the  boundary 
of  Achaia  and  Elia.] 

LiRiua  Lacus,  [a  cekbrated  pieoe  of  watev 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  Lafo  ai  Como.  On 
the  borders  of  this  dtvisioo  ofltalia  and  (MT  Rh»- 
tia  the  river  Addua  spread  itaelf  into  a  hiko 
wlucb,  recaving  at  the  same  time  tributary 
streams  from  the  Alps,  became  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  celebrated  aheets  of  water  in  an* 
cient  Italj,  and  haa  k)st  none  of  its  odebcHy  in 
modern  tunee  and  with  ita  modern  name.  Heva 
Pliny  had  two  villaa,  and  the  fountain  of  whieh 
he  speaks  yet  bears  the  name  of  the  natimdiat. 
The  lake  imd  its  surrounding  country  are  thw 
described  in  the  Claaskal  Tour :  '*  The  hdM 
of  ComOf  or  the  Larian  (for  so  it  is  still  called, 
Dot  unfrequently  even  by  the  common  people) 
retains  its  ancient  dimensions  unaltered,  and  ia 
fifty  miles  in  length,  from  three  to  six  in  breadth^ 
and  fh>m  forty  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Ita 
form  is  serpentine,  and  its  banks  are  indented 
with  frequent  creeks  and  harbours ;  it  ia  subieet 
to  sudden  squalls,  and  sometimes,  even  when 
calm,  to  swells  violent  and  unexpected ;  both  aro 
equauv  dangcroua.  The  latter  are  moie  fie* 
quentiy  experienced  in  the  branch  of  the  lake 
that  terminates  at  Como  than  in  the  other  parte, 
because  it  haa  no  emissary  or  outlet,  such  aa  tho 
Adda  forms  at  Lecco,  The  mountains  that  bor* 
der  the  lake  are  by  no  means  either  barren  or 
naked;  their  low^  regiona  are  generally  cover- 
ed with  olives,  vines,  and  oicharas ;  the  middle 
ii  encircled  vrith  groves  of  chesnut  of  great 
height  and  expansion,  and  the  upper  regionaare 
either  downa,  or  foresU  of  pine  and  fir,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  very  elevated  ridgea,  which 
are  necesssrily  either  naked  or  covered  with 
snow.  Their  sides  are  seldom  formed  of  one 
continped  steep,  but  usually  interrupted  by  fielda 
and  levele  extending  in  some  places  into  wide 
plains,  which  supply  abundant  apaoe  iot  every 
kind  of  cultivation.  These  l^rtde  plains  are 
generally  at  one-third,  and  sometimes  at  two- 
thirds,  of  the  total  elevation.  On  on  near  these 
levels  are  most  of  the  towns  and  villagea  tliat 
so  beautiAilly  diversify  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
taina.  But  cultivation  ia  not  the  only  aouroe  of 
the  riches  of  the  Ziarumterritory:  vanousminef 
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of  iran,  le«a,  ind  oOfftar,  are  now,  as  thry  wrtpe 
Anciently,  epmd  over  tte  surfiioa,  and  daily  opeu- 
«d  in  thebowekof  iu  mountaina  ;  beiideaauar- 
riea  of  marbka,  which  aupply  Milan  and  all  the 
neighboaring  ctties  with  the  materiala  and  the 
•mamenta  of  their  oioet  magnificent  churchea.'* 

Larnos,  a  amaU  dmAaXn  ialand  on  the  coaat 
•f  Thrace. 

LiTiRiuM,  the  TiUa  of  Ct.  Cicero  at  Arpi- 
nam,  near  the  Liria.  Cie.  ad  Attie.  10,  ep.  1, 
eL  4,  ep.  7,  ad  Jr.  3,  ep.  1.— P/in.  15,  c.  15. 

LatIni,  the  inhabiunta  of  Latium.  [  Vtd, 
JLtoHum.] 

ULtium.  ["  the  OMM  of  Latium  waa  at 
firat  given  to  that  portion  of  luly  only  which 
eztenda  fhim  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Cir- 
esan  promontory,  a  diatance  of  about  fifty  milea 
along  the  coaat ;  bnt  anbarquently  thia  loat  boun- 
dary waa  removed  to  the  river  Liria,  now  Oari- 
gtianOf  whence  aroae  the  distinction  of  Latium 
Antiquum  ttnd  Novum.  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  aoothem  boondanr  of  Latium  waa  extend- 
ed ftxxn  the  Liria  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vul- 
tumusandtbeMaaiichiUa.  Latium  Antiquum 
may  be  considered  aa  bounded  to  the  north  by 
tiic  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  the  Latina  being  aepa- 
xated  from  the  Sabinea  by  the  fanner  river,  and 
from  the  Tuacana  by  the  latter ;  to  the  east  and 
aouth-eaat  by  the  river  XJfena  and  the  Yolacian 
mountains,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
aea.  Even  in  thia  narrow  territory  it  wilt  be 
obaerved  that  many  tribea  are  included  which 
were  not  originally  incorporated  into  the  Latin 
oonfedcraey,  and  oonaequentlv  did  notofier  sa- 
erifico  in  common  on  tne  Alban  mount,  nor 
meet  in  the  general  aaaembly  held  at  the  aource 
of  the  Aqua,  Ferentina.  The  earlieat  recorda 
of  lUHan  history,  aa  vre  are  assured  by  Diony- 
aioa  of  Halicamaaau^  represented  the  plaina  of 
Latium  aa  first  inhabited  by  the  SicuK,  a  peopb 
of  obacuie  origin,  but  who  would  be  entitled  ta 
our  notice  from  the  circumstance  above  men- 
tbned,  even  had  they  not  acquired  additional 
Uatorioal  importance  from  their  aubeequcnt  mi- 
gration to  the  celebrated  ialand  from  thence  nam- 
ed ^ly.  It  hfts  been  questioned,  however,  and 
apfMUPently  on  aofficient  giounda,  whether  the 
atatement  of  Dionyaiui^  in  regard  to  the  first 
posaeaaion  of  Latium  by  the  Siculi,  be  correct ; 
for  on  thttr  arrival  in  Sicily  they  are  aaid  to  have 
found  that  ialand  already  occupied  by  the  Sica- 
ni,  who^  aa  Thucydidea  relatea,  came  originally 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sicanua  in  Spain, 
having  been  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
Lignriana  ;  and  aa  it  ia  not  probable  that  thia 
people  croaaed  over  directly  from  Spain  to  Sici- 
ly, we  moat  admit,  with  Freret,  that  they  like- 
wise traversed  Italy,  and  having  gradually  ad- 
vanced towarda  tfaie  extremity  of  that  country, 
fhially  paased  into  the  adjacent  island.  It  is 
plain,  however,  from  several,  passages  in  ancient 
writeia,  that  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  Si- 
cani  waa  aomething  more  than  a  trauAent  paa- 
aaffs  through  that  country.  Reapccting  the  Si- 
cuH,  it  is  not  eaay  to  aacertain  what  waa  their 
origin,  or  the  countiy  which  they  occupied  pri- 
or to  their  aettlement  in  Italy.  So  reim^  in- 
deed waa  the  period  of  this  event,  that  Diony- 
fiua  appears  to  have  considered  them  as  settled 
there,  mm  time  immemoriaL  But  this  opinion 
Is  too  mntaafactovy  to  alkm  the  modem  anti- 
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quary  to  acquiesce  in  H  i  ieeoMtnsly  we  4»4 
many  aystems  advanced  by  writers  of  that  daas 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  ancient  people. 
Ohvieri  concluded  tnat  they  came  from  Qreccc^ 
becauae  Ancona  ia  aaid  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Siculi,  wlule  other  writcia  ex- 
preaaly  call  it  a  Greek  city.  But  it  ia  moch 
more  pmbable  that  by  the  Sicufi  of  Pttny  w# 
are  to  underatand  a  Syracnaan  colony,  of  whiek 
Strabo  makea  mention,  and  to  which  JovensJ 
alludea  when  he  calls  the  city  in  question  the 
Doric  Ancona.  Freret,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended, that  the  Siculi  were  an  lUyrian  nation, 
who  settled  in  Italy  not  long  after  the  Libumi, 
a  people  of  the  same  race,  hi3  establisfaed  them- 
selves in  that  country.  This  learned  writer  has 
not  made  ua  acquamtcd  on  what  authority  ha 
grounded  thia  assertion,  but  it  is  nrobable  thet 
ne  relied  chiefly  on  a  paaaage  in  Pany,  in  wkneh 
the  Siculi  are  mentioniBd  in  conjunction  with  the 
Libumi,  aa  having  andently  poaacaaed  e  consi- 
derable tract  of  country  in  the  province  which 
waa  afterwarda  called  Picenum  :  he  might  also 
be  induced  to  think  that  hia  opinion  derived 
aome  support  fiom  Ptolemy,  who  mentions  the 
Siculiots  as  a  people  of  Dalmatia.  It  wookl 
hardly  be  advisable,  however,  to  adopt  this  0|»- 
nion  of  Freret  without  further  evidoice.  espe- 
cially aa  it  is  found  to  be  at  varianoe  with  the 
express  testimony  of  a  writer  whoae  authority^ 
on  mattera  connected  with  the  history  of  Sidly, 
ou^ht  not  to  be  hastily  rejected,  vre  mean  that  of 
Philistua  of  Syracuse,  who,  aa  Dionyaiua  re- 
porta,  asserted  that  the  Siculi  vrere  Ligurian^ 
and  that  having  been  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
Umbri  and  Pela^gi  they  croased  over  into  Saci* 
ly.  This  is  also  the  account  which  Siliua  Ita- 
licus  haa  followed.  There  is  no  point  so  dear- 
ly established  with  respect  to  the  Sioili  aa  that 
of  their  having  occupied,  at  a  very  early  {M'riod, 
the  Latin  plains  and  part  of  Etruria.  Placed 
therefore  on  the  weatem  coaat  of  Italy,  their 
connexion  vrith  Liguria  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived, while  their  lUyrian  origin  booomea  pro- 
portionably  improbable.  On  the  same  suppoai* 
tion  likewiae  we  can  well  understand  how  tbm 
people  may  have  been  driven  aouth  along  the 
weatem  coast  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Pe- 
hap  and  the  Aboricuiea ;  but  if  we  alkm  with 
Phny  that  thej  had  formed  aettlementa  on  the 
Adriatic  also,  it  will  not  be  ^sy  to  conceive  how 
a  nation  ao  largdy  diaaeminated  and  ao  firmly 
settled  could  have  been  expelled  from  Italy,  u 
is  evident  also  that  the  Siculi  did  not  extend 
fipom  aea  to  sea,  aa  the  Aboriginea,  their  con* 
stent  enemies,  were  placed  between  them  and 
the  Adriatic  Lastly,  vre  may  adduce,  in  confir- 
mation of  Che  Ligurian  origin  of  the  SkiiU,  e 
tradition  reoordedliy  Featus,  which  atated  that 
the  Sacrani,  who  are  the  aame  people  aa  the 
Aborigines,  expelled  the  Liguriana  and  the  Si- 
culi from  the  Septimontium,  or  Rome.  Diony- 
sius  likewise  mentions  the  Liguriana  among  the 
heterogeneous  population  of  which  the  Roman  • 
nation  was  firsloomposed.  Andent  writers  de 
not  seem  agreed  as  to  the  name  of  the  people 
who  compelled  the  Siculi  to  abandon  Latium. 
Dionyaiua,  infbrma  ua,  that  Philistus  ascribed 
their  expulsion  to  the  Umbri  and  PelaagL  The* 
c^dides  refers  the  same  event  to  the  Opid ;  while 
Antiochns  of  Syracuae,  a  still  mora  ancient 
writer,  represents  the  Sieuli  as  flying  finom  the 
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Snotri.     Notwithfltanding  this  apparent  dia- 
cmancy,  ii  ia  pretty  evident  that  under  ttese 
dmrent  namea  of  Umbri,  Opici,  and  CEnotri, 
the  aame  people  are  designated  whom  Diony- 
ifaia  and  the   Roman  hiatorians  naually  terra 
Aboiiginea.     Having  already  sufficiently  treat- 
ed of  thk  ancient  race  under  the  head  of  Um- 
teiAy  we  shall  content  ourael  ve9  with  referring  the 
reader  to  the  section  which  relates  to  that  pro- 
vince, and  pass  on  to  trace  rapidly  the  seq^uel  of 
tbe  lustorr  of  Latiom.    The  Aborigines,  loter- 
mi*»ng  wtth  several  Pelasgic  colonies,  occupied 
Lftiium,  and  soon  formed  themselves  into  the 
•etreral  communitiefl  of  Latini,  Rutuli,  Hemici, 
aikd  Yolsd,  even  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  and 
tbe  eupposed  arrival  of  iEneas.    Of  that  event 
it  ia  acuce  necessary  for  us  to  speak  at  length, 
fltooe  it  has  been  alroady  dtscussed  by  others  as 
folly  as  the  nibject  admita  of.    The  question 
indeed  seems  to  resolve  itself  into,  this  narrow 
oofDpaas.    Are  we  to  form  our  notions  of  the 
Tnnan  prince  bv  what  we  read  concerning  him 
in  the  Ifiad  7  If  so,  we  are  there  told  plainly 
tint  £neas  and  his  descendants  remained  in 
^,.  of  the  Troad  for  many  generations. 

D.  Y.  307. )    Consequently  Homer  nimself  fur- 
niaiiies  the  best  argument  against  the  colony  of 
^D0aa  in  Latiom.    If  we  are  not  to  form  our 
judgment  from  what  is  related  of  the  son  of  An- 
ddvoB  in  the  Iliad,  then  he  becomes  a  mere  fic- 
titious character,  the  reality  of  whose  adven- 
tures cannot  afibrd  ground  for  historical  discns- 
sKKi.    Notwithstanding  that  Dionysius  laboura 
anxiously  to  prove  the  &ct  of  the  arrival  of 
iEnaas  in  Latium,  1^  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
lij  the  accounts  of  all  the  okler  historians,  such 
as  HeHanicua,  Cephalo  of  Gergithus,  and  He- 
gesippos,  the  Trojan  prince  did  not  advance  be- 
jooa  Thrace,  or  tne  peninsula  of  Pallene.    We 
would  noL^  however,  go  so  fiur  as  some  modem 
writefi)  who  consider  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
eokmy  as  an  invention  of  the  BLomans  to  please 
Aogutos :  it  is  evident,  from  Dionynus^s  ac- 
count, that  there  were  some  traditions  to  this  ef- 
foet  among  the  G^reeks  long  before  they  knew 
any  thing  of  Rome.    There  soems  no  objection , 
therefore,  to  our  admitting  the  arrival  of^^a  chief 
caHed  Mneas  on  the  Latin  coast,  though  he 
night  neither  be  the  son  of  Anchises,  nor  in 
any  respect  connected  with  Troy.    If  he  came 
Inxn  the  Thracian  JBnea,  as  most  accounts  im- 
plr,  tbe  name  of  that  city  might  have  oocasion- 
oa  the  error.    Various  etymoEigies  of  the  names 
of  Latium  and  the  Latins  are  to  be  met  with  in 
•Dcieot  writeta ;  but  wo  see  no  reason  why  the^ 
flbonld  not  be  derived  from  a  chief  called  Lati- 
BO^  of  whom  the  Qroeks  seem  to  have  heard, 
flinoe  he  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod  in  a  passage 
mhmdj  cited,  though  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  Latina  as  a  distinct  people  of  Italy. 
Tbe  aame  of  Priaoi  Latini  was  nrst  given  to 
certain  citiea  of  Larium,  supposed  to  have  been 
oolomaed  by  Latinos  Silvius,  one  of  the  kings 
tfl*  Alba,  but  moat  of  which  were  afterwards 
eonquerad  and  destroyed  by  Ancus  Martins  and 
Tarquinioa  Priscoa.    In  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
aioa  8uperbii%  we  find  the  Latin  nation  unit- 
ed under  the  fovm  of  a  confederate  repubBc,  and 
acknowiedgiDg  that  ambitious  prince  as  the  pro- 
tector of  tfieir  league.    After  the  expulsion  of 
the  tynnt  from  Borne,  we  are  told  that  the  La- 
^  who  fitYOiiied  fala  cvupe,  ezperiflnoed  a  to- 


tal defeat  near  the  lake  Regillus,  and  mett  oblig- 
ed to  sue  for  peace.    According  to  this  histo* 
rian,  tbe  Latins  received  the  thanks  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  some  years  afterwards,  for  having 
taken  no  advantage  of  the  disturbances  at  Rome, 
which  finally  lea  to  the  secession  of  the  people 
to  the  moos  Sacer,  and  for  having,  on  the  con- 
trary, offered  every  assi^ance  in  their  power  on 
that  occasion;  he  adds  aho,  that  a  perpetual 
league  was  formed  at  that  time  between  tbe  Ro- 
mans and  Latins.    However,  about  143  years 
afterwards,  we  find  the  latter  openly  rebelling, 
and  refusing  to  supply  the  usual  ouota  of  troops 
which  they  had  agreed  to  furnish  as  allies  of 
Rome.    Their  bold  demand,  which  was  urged 
through  L.  Annins  Setinus  in  the  Roman  se- 
nate, that  one  of  the  consuls  at  least  should  be 
chosen  out  of  their  nation,  led  to  an  open  rup* 
ture.    A  vrar  followed,  which  waa  rendered  re- 
markable iVom  the  event  of  the  execution  of 
youn^  Manlius  by  order  of  his  father,  and  the 
devotion  of  Decius.    After  baring  been  defeat- 
ed in  several  encounters,  the  Latins  weie  finally 
reduced  to  subjection,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  towns,  wnich  experienced  greater  lenity, 
and  Latium  thenceforth  ceased  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent state.    At  that  time  the  righta  of  Ro- 
man citizens  had  been  granted  to  a  lew  only  of 
the  Latin  cities ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  the  Grac- 
chi sought  to  level  all  such  distmctions  between 
the  Latins  and  Romans.    This  measure,  how- 
ever, was  xuyt  carried.    The  Social  war  follow- 
ed ;  and  though  the  confederates  were  finally 
conquered,  af&r  a  long  and  desperate  contest, 
the  senate  thought  it  advisable  to  decree  that  all 
the  Latin  cities  which  had  not  taken  part  with 
the  allies  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  Roman  dti- 
sens.    Many  of  these  towns  were,  however,  de- 
prived of  their  privileges  by  Sylla  ;  and  it  waa 
not  till  the  close  of  the  republic  that  the  Lathia 
were  admitted  generally  <o  participate  in  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  Gtuiritea." 

Latmus,  a  mountain  of  Cario,  near  Afiletua. 
It  is  fiunous  for  the  residence  of  Endymion, 
whom  the  Moon  regularly  viaited  in  the  n^t, 
whence  he  is  often  called  Laimitu  Herot,  [  rtV. 
Endymion.]  Mela,  1,  c  Vt.^Ovid.  Tnst.  % 
V.  209.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  83.— P/»n.  5,  c.  2D.— 
StTob,  14.— Cw.  1,  TW.  Sa 

L  ATOBRiGi,  fa  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  of  whom 
we  know  but  uttle.  According  to  Cesar  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nelvetii,  Rauraa, 
and  TulingL     Oee.  B.  0. 1,  5.J 

LatopSlis^  [adr^  of  Egypt,  m  the  Thcbaid, 
"  so  called  from  a  nab  that  was  there  adored, 
bears  now  the  name  of  Asna^  which  signifies 
illustrioos.»»    rPAnvUle.] 

Lavinium,  or  Layinum,  a  town  of  Italy,  the 
capita]  of  Latium  during  the  rei^n  of  iSnean^ 
r«*  nid  to  have  been  founded  by  that  prince  on 
nis  marriage  with  tbe  daughter  of  Latinos :  this 
story,  however,  would  go  bat  little  towards  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  such  a  town,  if  it  were  not 
actually  enumerated  among  the  cities  of  La- 
tium, by  Strabo  and  other  authors  as  well  as  by 
the  Itineraries.  Plutarch  notices  it  as  the  place 
in  which  Tatius,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  was 
assasnnated.  Strabo  mentiona  that  LAvinium 
had  a  temple  consecrate  to  Venus,  which  waa 
common  to  all  the  Latins.  The  inhabitants 
aietenned  by  Pliny,  Laviniatesllionenses.  La* 
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^tiiihim  and  Laoientium  were  latter]/  united 
under  the  name  of  Lanro-Lavinium.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  by  antiquaries 
relative  to  the  site  which  ouffht  to  be  assigned 
to  Lavinium.  Cluverius  plaoed  it  near  the 
o)iurch  of  S.  PetroneUai  Holstenlus  on  the 
hill  called  Monte  di  Levano ;  but  more  recent 
topctfraphers  concar  in  fixing  it  at  a  place  call- 
ed Pratiea,  about  three  miles  from  the  coasL" 
Cratnj^Virg,  jEn.  1,  v.  262.— iSra*.  5.— 
Pionyt.  HaL  1. — Liv,  1,  c.  2. — Justin,  43, 
c.  2. 

Laureacom,  a  town  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ens  and  the  Danube,  now  Lorch.  [ft  was  the 
place  of  rendezvous  of  a  Roman  fleet  on  the 
Danube.] 

Laurentini,  [a  name  belonging  properly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Laurentum,  but  appfied  also 
to  the  subjects  of  king  Lotinus  in  gene^.] 

LAUReNTCM,  ["  the  capital  of  Latinus,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  best  topographers, 
must  have  stood  about  sixteen  miles  from  Ostia, 
and  near  the  spot  now  called  Patemo.  Of  the 
existence  of  this  city,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  ^neas  and  the  Trojan  colonv,  there  can  be 
no  doabt ;  without  going  so  for  back  as  to  Sa- 
turn and  Picus,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  ori- 
gin of  Laurentum  is  most  ancient,  since  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium 
in  the  first  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
recorded  by  Polybius.  Thoush  Laurentum 
joined  the  Latin  league  in  behalf  of  Tarquin, 
and  shared  in  the  de&t  of  the  lake  Regillus,  it 
•eems  afterwards  to  have  been  firmly  attached 
to  the  Roman  interests.  Of  its  subsequent  his- 
tory we  know  but  little,  Lucan  represents  it  as 
having  fallen  into  ruins,  and  become  deserted 
in  consequence  of  the  dvil  wars.    At  a  later 

Kriod,  however,  Laurentum  appears  to  have 
en  restored  under  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavi- 
niom ;  a  new  dty  having  been  formed,  as  it  is 
supposed,  bv  the  union  of  Laurentum  and  La- 
vinium. This  b  proved  by  a  passage  in  Fron- 
tinus  and  Symmachus,  and  numerous  inscrip- 
tions collected  by  Vulpius.  The  dutrict  of  Lau- 
rentum must  liave  been  of  a  very  woody  and 
roarshv  nature.  The  Silva  Laurentina  is  no- 
ticed by  Julius  Obsequens ;  and  Herodian  re- 
ports, that  the  emperor  Commodus  was  ordered 
to  this  part  of  the  country  by  his  physicians,  on 
account  of  the  laurel  groves  whicti  grew  there ; 
the  shade  of  which  was  considered  as  particular- 
ly salutary.  It  was  from  this  tree  that  Lauren- 
tum is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  {jEn,  7, 59.) 
The  marshes  of  Laurentum  were  famous  fi>r  the 
number  and  siie  of  the  wild  boars  which  they 
bred  in  their  reedy  pastures.  We  are  told  that 
Sdpb  and  LobUus,  when  released  from  the  cares 
of  business,  often  resorted  to  this  neighbourhood, 
and  amused  themselves  by  gathering  shells  on 
the  shore.  Pliny  the  Younger  says  Laurentum 
was  much  ftequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  in 
winter;  and  so  numerous  were  their  villas,  that 
they  presented  more  the  appearance  of  a  city 
than  detached  dwellio|^  £very  lover  of  an- 
tiquily  is  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  mi- 
nute description  he  jE^ves  of  his  own  retreat 
The  precise  spot  which  should  be  assigned  to 
tlds  villa  has  been  a  subject  of  much  diapute 
among  topographers.  Holstenius  places  it  at 
PatemOf  but  in  this  respect  he  was  probably 
nSstaken,  as  the  generality  of  antiquaries  con- 
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sider  the  remains,  which  exist  on  that  sire,  a# 
those  of  Laurentum;  besides,  Patemo  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  whereas  Pliny's  re- 
treat was  close  to  it.  We  would  rather  follow 
the  opinion  of  Fabretti,  Lancisi,  and  Vulpitta, 
who  &J.  the  site  of  the  villa  at  la  Piastra,  a 
hamlet  nearly  midway  between  Laurentum  and 
Ostio.  Hortensius,  the  celebrated  orator,,  and 
the  rival  of  Cicero,  nad  also  a  farm  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood."    Cram.] 

Laurium,  [*'  celebmted  for  its  silver  mines^ 
was  a  range  of  hills  extending  firom  the  Astj- 
paltean  promontory  to  the  promontoiy  of  8u- 
nium,  and  from  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  Rafli^  the  ancient  Prasis,  on  the  eastern 
coast    Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  produce 
of  these  mines  was  shared  among  the  Alnenians, 
each  of  whom  received  ten  drachms;  but  we 
are  not  informed  whether  this  division  took 
place  annually.  ^  Themistodes^  however,  during 
a  war  with  ^gins,  advised  them  to  apply  this 
money  to  the  construction  ^  900  gallfys  \  a 
measure  which  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  naval  ascendency  of  the  Athenians.    Tho- 
cydides  reports,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  army, 
in  their  second  invasion  of  Attica,  advanced  in 
this  direction  as  fiir  as  LauriunL    The  prodoce 
of  the  mines  had  already  much  diminished  in 
the  time  of  Xenophon.    We  collect  from  his 
account  that  they  were  then  farmed  by  private 
persons,  who  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  republic 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ore  they  extract- 
ed ;  but  he  strongly  urged  the  government  to 
take  the  works  into  their  own  hands,  conceiving 
that  they  would  bring  a  great  accession  of  re- 
venue to  the  state.    These  private  establish- 
ments were  called  Ipyaar^a  iw  roig  ipyvpsitf, 
Nicias  is  said  to  have  employed  at  one  time  1000 
slaves  in  the  mines.    Strabo  inibrms  us  that  the 
metallic  veins  were  nearly  exhausted  when  he 
wrote ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  how- 
ever,  was  extracted  from  the  old  scoris,  as  the 
ancient  miners  were  not  much  skilled  in  the  art 
of  smelting  the  ore.    *  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  sur- 
vey of  this  part  of  the  Attic  coast,  discovered 
many  veins  of  the  argentiferous  lead  ore,  with 
which  the  country  seems  to  abound ;  he  otiaerr- 
ed  traces  of  the  silver  mines  not  far  beyond  JSe- 
rcUia,    The  site  of  the  smelting  fumaoee  naaj 
be  traced  to  the  southward  of  TTwrieo  for  sodm 
miles,  immense  quantities  of  scoria  occurring 
there.'    These  were  probably  placed  near  the 
sea-coast  for  the  convenience  of  fuel,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  import    The  mines  were 
situated  much  higher  along  the  central  range  of 
hills.**     Cram,] 

Lauron,  [a  town  of  Spain,  whose  situation 
is  uncertain.  According  to  a  learned  geogra- 
pher, *<  it  is  now  Lawrifp,  in  Valentxa^  a  small 
village,  once  a  town  of  great  strength,  which 
Sertorius  besieged,  to(^,  and  burned ;  even  then 
when  Pompey,  whose  confederates  the  Lauro* 
nites  were,  stood  with  bis  whole  army  nigh 
enough  unto  the  flame  to  warm  his  hana%  and 
yet  durst  not  succour  it."    BeyU  Cotm.] 

Lius,  now  LainOf  a  town  on  a  river  of  tbo 
same  name,  which  forms  the  southern  boondaiy 
of  Lucania.    £Sfra6.  6. 

Laus  Pompeia,  a  town  of  Italy,  founded  by  a 
colony  sent  thither  by  Pompey. 

Lautumije,  or  Latomi*,  a  prison  at  Syra* 
cose,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  Dionysiusi  awl 
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tkireonvarfead  into  a  fubCemiiaoiM  ffaiden,  filled 
frith  DumeioQs  shnibt,  ilouiiihiiig  ui  laxoriaot 
variety.  Cie.  Ver.  6^  c  87.— IrS.  26,  ▼.  37,  L 
32,0.26. 

LRDADfiA,  [a  town  of  BcBotia,  on  the  bocden 
of  Pbocis,  west  of  Coronea,  more  anciently  call- 
ed Midea.  '*  Tbia  city  was  celebrated  in  anti- 
^aity  tat  ttie  oracle  of  Trophonios,  situated  in  a 
cave  above  tho  town,  into  which  those  who  con- 
anlted  the  Fates  were  obliged  to  descend,  after 
performiitf  various  ceremonies,  which  are  ac- 
curately detailed  by  Pausanias,  who  also  gives  a 
minute  description  of  the  sacred  cavern.  The 
oracle  was  already  in  considerable  repute  in  the 
time  of  CroBsuS)  who  consulted  it,  as  well  as  Mar- 
dooina.  The  victory  of  Leuctra  was  said  to 
bave  been  predicted  by  Tropbonius,  and  a  so- 
lemn assemblv  was  in  consequence  held  at  Le- 
badea,  after  Uks  action,  to  return  thanks.  This 
was  known,  however,  to  have  been  an  artifice  oi 
Epamlnoodas.  Strabo  calls  the  presiding  deity 
Jupiier  Trophonius.  The  geographer  iScsar- 
ehu^  as  we  are  informed  IrM^uieneus,  wrote  a 
full  account  of  the  oracle.  Ue  briefly  alludes  to 
it  in  his  description  of  Greece. 

Below  the  cave  were  the  grove  and  temple  of 
Tropbonius.  the  fountains  of  Lethe  and  Mne- 
mosyne, ana  the  temples  of  Proserpine,  Ceres, 
Jupiter,  and  Apollo ;  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Bona 
Foctuna ;  all  of  which  were  filled  with  statues 
br  the  first  artists ;  whence  Pausanias  observes 
that  Lebadea  was  as  richly  ornamented  with 
works  of  art  as  any  city  of  Gfreece.  It  is  how- 
ever said  to  have  been  plundered  by  the  troops 
ofMithridates."     Cram.] 

Lbbbods,  or  Leb^dos,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  the 
north  of  Cobphon,  where  festivals  were  yeariy 
observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Lysinuushns 
destrored  it,  and  carried  part  of  the  inhabitants 
to  Ephesus.  It  had  been  founded  by  an  Athe- 
nian colony,  under  one  of  the  sens  of  Codrus. 
Strmb.  H.'-Borai.  1,  ep.  11,  v.  1,-^Herodoi,  1, 
c.  142.— Cic.  1,  Di9.  3i 

LscBJBUM,  now  PelagOf  a_port  of  Corinth  in 
the  bay  of  Corinth.  Stat.  Theb,  %  v.  381.— 
Li9.  32,  c  23.  J[Sir  William  QeU  observes, 
**  Lechsum  is  thirty-five  minutes  distant  from 
Corinth,  and  consists  of  about  six  houses,  maga- 
cino^  and  a  custom-house.  East  of  it,  the  re- 
mains of  the  port  are  yet  visible  at  a  place 
where  the  sea  runs  up  a  channel  into  the  nelds. 
Piear  it  are  the  remains  of  a  modem  Venetian 
fort."] 

Lectum,  a  promontory^  now  Cape  Baba^  se- 
parating Troas  from  JEolia.  [This  constituting 
the  northern  limit  of  Phrygia  Mino^  under  the 
Roman  government,  formra  consequently  the 
farthest  northern  point  of  Asia,  properly  so  call- 
ed by  the  Romans.]    Lit.  37,  c.  37. 

Lbous,  now  Lex,  a  river  of  Qaul  near  the 
modern  Montpelier.    Jl/e/o,  3,  c  5. 

LkhtaEs,  (a  Xiyw,  to  gather,)  a  wandering 
people,  compoeed  of  different  unconnected  na- 
tions, [inhaoitinff  the  Troad  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojjan  war,  and  driven  towards  Caria  on  the 
tennination  of  that  contest  and  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  Such  is  one  account  of  this  obscure 
and  vary  ancient  race.  We  are  at  liberty,  how- 
ever, from  the  very  weak  authority  on  which 
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this  notion  resta  and  from  the  vaguen<«s  of  thtf 
account,  to  inqmre  further  into  the  origin  of  this 
people,  and  we  shall  find  them  settling,  in  tho 
earliest  ages  of  European  population,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Acamania,  JEtolia,  Locris,  and  Bcb* 
otia.    Though  we  do  not  deny  the  early  mix- 
ture of  the  Carians  and  Lelege&  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  earl^  residence  of  the  kttrr,  if^he 
temporary  occupation  of  a  place  by  so  migratory 
a  people  can  be  called  a  residence,  was  in  the 
Western  continent,  and  probably  in  Thrace  or 
Macedonia.    Their  appearance^  nevertheless, 
in  the  southern  peninsula,  must  have  been  be- 
fore the  period  or  authentic  history,  because  Le- 
legia,  (the  earliest  name  of  Laconia,  according 
to  the  traditions  relied  on  by  Pausanias)  came 
from  them,  or  firom  Leiex  their  prince,  who 
fiouriahed  at  an  era  purely  mythok^cal.    The 
same  geographer  believed  them  to  have  had  their 
first  seats  in  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  an 
opinion  which  cannot  stand,  because  it  is  op- 
posed by  reason  and  analogy,  but  which  mani- 
festly proves  the  earlysettleroent  of  the  Leieges 
in  thoM  regions.     When  fiom  this  place  and 
from  the  other  pjarts  of  Greece,  they  passed  over 
to  the  islands,  in  the  sea  that  separated  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Carians,  if  Herodotus  may  be  relied  on ; 
but  it  is  certainly  more  consonant- with  proba- 
bility, that  this  occurred  upon  their  enugration 
from  the  islands  to  the  eastern  shore.    We  mar 
still  further  observe,  that  it  is  not  always  pos«- 
ble  to  distinguish  the  Leieges  from  the  other 
prinurive  tri^s  of  Chneeoe^  mo  were  frequently 
blended  in  part,  and  who  were  still  more  fre- 
quently confused  by  the  ignorance  of  historians 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  period  to  which  they 
belonged.]    Strab.  7  and  8. — Bomer.  n.  21,  v. 
85.— P/»n.  4»  c.  7, 1.  JS  c.  30,—Firg.  JEn,  8,  v. 
735.— Paw.  3,  c.  1. 

LELGasis,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  be- 
cause once  possessed  by  the  Leieges.  Plin,  5« 
c29. 

Lbmakis,  a  place  in  Britain,  where  Cesar  Is 
supposed  to  have  first  landed,  and  therefore 
placed  by  some  at  Limne  in  Kent, 

LcMANNUs,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  AI- 
lobroges,  throMigh  which  the  Rhone  flows  by 
Geneva.  It  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Geneva  or 
Lautanne,    Lucan,  1,  v.  396. — Mela,  2,  c  5. 

Lbmnos,  [an  island  in  the  n6rthem  part  of 
the  Mgwi  sea,  south-east  of  the  promontory  of 
Athos  87  miles,  towards  the  islands  of  Imbros 
and  Tenedos,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.]  It 
was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  called  Lemniua  pater, 
who  fell  there  when  thrown  fh>m  heasren  by  Ju* 
piter.  (  Vid,  Vtiieanua,)  It  was  celebrated  for 
two  horrible  massacres,  that  of  the  Lemnian 
women  murdering  their  husbands,  (  Vid.  Htp- 
Hpyle,)  and  that  of  the  Lemnians,  or  Pelasgi, 
in  killing  all  the  children  they  had  had  by  nome 
Athenian  women,  whom  they  had  carried  away 
to  become  their  wives.  These  two  acts  of  cruelty 
have  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Lemnian  at- 
tione,  which  is  applied  to  afl  barbarous  and  in- 
human deeds.  Toe  first  inhabitants  of  Lemnoe 
were  the  PehMffi,  or  rather  the  Thracians,  who 
were  murdered  by  their  wives.  After  them 
came  the  children  of  the  Lemnian  widows  by 
the  Arsonauts,  whose  descendants  were  at  last 
expefled  by  tho  Pelasgi,  about  llOOjears  before 
the  Christian  era.    It  is  fiunous  fo»  a  certain 
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kind  ofearth  or  chalk,  cftll«d  terra  Lemnia  and 
terra  ngiUala ;  and  for  a   labyrinth,  whkh, 
according  to  some  traditions,  surpassed  those  of 
Crete  and  E^ypt.    Some  remains  of  it  were 
still  visible  in  the  age  of  Pliny.    The  isUind  of 
Lemnosi  now  called  Stalimene,  was  reduced 
under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Miltiades,  and 
the  Carians,  who  then  inhabited  it,  obliged  to  | 
emigrate.     Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  454. — Homer,  11. 
1,  V.  593.— C.Acp.  in  MiU.-^Strab.  I,  2  and 
t.—Herodot.  6,  c  140.— 3f«Za,  2,  c.  Z-^Apol- 
Ion.  1,  arg.— Place.  2,  v.  78.— OuW.  Art.  Am. 
3,  V. 672.— So/.  3,    Tkeb. 274.   [Theprindpal 
cities  were  Hephaistia  and  Myrina.    The  latter 
stood  upon  the  point  or  cape  that  looked  towards 
mount  Athos,  whose  shadow,  it  was  said,  was 
seen  in  the  market-place  of  tms  city  at  a  parti- 
cular season.    Hephaistia   may  be  supposed 
from  its  name  to  have  been  peculiarly  deoicated 
to  the  worship  of  Vulcan,  the  tutelar  deitv  of 
the  island ;  but  its  wars  with  the  soldiers  of  Ma- 
homet, and  its  resistance  under  the  conduct  of 
the  daughter  of  its  Venetian  governor,  have 
rendered  its  modem  fame  superior  to  any  that  it 
derives  from  antiquity.     It  was  well  provided 
with  bays  and  creek%  which  in  some  measure 
atoned  for  the  want  of  rivers,  and  the  i^il  was 
for  the  most  part  fruitful  and  productive.   There 
still  remains  one  harbour,  sufficient  for  the  di- 
minished trade  of  the  island,  which  now,  in  a 
drcumference  of  upwards  of  100  miles,  contains 
but  a  population  ot  about  8000  souls.  ^  The  re- 
mains of  an  extinct  volcano  have  been  discovered 
here,  and  the  eruptions,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  overwhelmed  &  part  of  the  country,  may 
account  for  the  fable  by  which  the  god  of  fire 
is  represented  to  have  dwelt  in  this  island.] 

LcMOviCEs,  Fa  people  of  Gbdlia  Celtica,  in 
that  part  which  wais  afterwards  attached  to 
Aquitania.    Their  capital  was  Angusturitum, 
lAmogeSf  though  Ptolemy  makes  it  Katiastum. 
The  province  m  Limousin^  or  that  imon  which 
Ibrms  the  department  cie  la  Haute  T^enne^  cor- 
responds to  their  territory,  about  the  sources  of 
the  VUnne.    The  Lemovices  are  again  men- 
tioned by  CflBsar  in  the  same  passage  as  that  in 
which  they  are  assigned  to  the  podtbn  given 
above;  in  the  second  instance  they  would  seem 
to  bek>ng  to  Armories,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
text  is  £re  corrupt     Ccu.  Belt,  QaL  7,  75.] 
Leocorion.     vid.  Atheme. 
Leontiom,  and  Leontini,  I.  a  town  of  Sici- 
ly, about  five  miles  distant  from  the  sea-shore. 
It  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcsa, 
and  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  once  the 
habitation  of  the  Lsstrigones ;  for  which  reason 
the  neighbouring  fields  are  often  called  Lcsstri- 
gonU  campL    The  country  was  extremely  fruit- 
ful, whence  Cicero  calls  it  the  grand  magazine 
of  Sicily.    The  wine  which  it  produced  was  the 
best  of  the  island.     The  people  of  Leoutium  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  llie  Athenians  against 
the  Syracusan^  B.  C.  427,  [and  the  eloquence 
of  Gorgias,  the  Leontine  rhetorician,  was  chosen 
as  the  persuasive  intercessor  with  the  republi- 
cans of  Greece,    The  result  of  this  embassy, 
and  of  the  war  which  ensued  on  the  adoption  of 
the  quarrelof  the  Lcontincs  by  Athens,  are  well 
known  in  the  appointment  of  Alcibiadcs  and 
others  to  take  command  of  the  Athenian  forces, 
his  recall,  the  defeat  of  the  other  generals,  the 
destruction  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  shortly 
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afterwards  in  the  disastroos  subversioo  of  C&tf 
Athenian  democracy.^  The  modem  LnUini 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  Leontium.— — -II.  A 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Achaia,  one  of  thel 
twelve  original  cities  of  that  dhioon  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. It  was  near  mount  SooHis,  and  i» 
mentioned  by  Polybius.]  TVivcyd.  6. — Polyb^ 
l.^Ovid.  ra»t.  4,  V.  467*— Aa/,  14,  t.  126.— 
Cie.  in  Verr,  5. 

[Leontos,  a  river  of  Ccelo  Syria,  called  at  \i» 
mouth,  in  modem  times  Ca$emteh^  but  through 
the  rest  of  its  course  Leiioni  or  Lanie.  Ft<C 
Libaniu.] 

Lepontii.  ["  The  Lepontii  inhabited  th« 
high  Alps,  whence  flow  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone^ 
and  the  Tesin ;  and  the  name  of  I^eventinm, 
which  distinffuishes  among  many  valleys  thai 
through  which  the  Tesin  runs,  is  formed  of  the 
name  of  this  nation,  who  on  the  other  side 
extended  in  the  Pennine  valley,  where  they 
possessed  Oscela,  now  Dome  cP  OnUa,  I^An^ 
ville.  Communicating  their  name  to  the  meun- 
tains  among  which  they  dwelt,  and  which  se- 
parated <  Italy  from  Helvetia,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  innumerable  Alpine  tribes  of 
Rhoetia,  Helvetia,  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.] 

Leptis,  I.  [the  name  of  a  krge  eity  of  the 
Tri(x>ntana  in  Africa.  It  was  situated  near  the 
Syrtis  Maior,  a  little  to  the  west,  and  the  mine 
that  now  bear  the  name  ofLebida  indicate  the 
site  of  this  ancient  ulace.  Leptis  Magna  wae 
the  principal  of  the  tnree  cities  ttom  which  that 
part  of  the  African  coast  on  which  it  stood  has 

been   denominated   Tripolis. II.  Another, 

now  Lemta,  west  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  in  the 
fertile  country  of  Byzacium,  and  of  course  be- 
yond the  Tripolitana.  Though  a  place  of 
much  importance,  it  was  called  Minor  to  disdn^ 
guish  it  from  the  former.  J  Thii  Leptis  stood 
about  eighteen  Roman  miles  from  Adrumetum. 
It  paid  every  day  a  talent  to  the  renublic  of 
Carthage,  by  way  of  tribute.  Luean,  S,  y.  251. 
^Plin.  5,  c.  lO.-^Sallust,  in  Jug.  TT.—Melar 
1,  c  S.—Slrab.  3,  v.  256.— Cces.  C.  2»  c  3a^ 
Cic.  5.  Verr.  59.^ 

Lbria,  an  island  in  the  .£gean  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  about  eighteen  nules  in  eireupi- 
ference,  peopled  by  a  MUesian  colony.  Its  in- 
habitants were  very  dishonest  iSmi6.  10.P— 
Herodot,  5,  c  125. 

LERiNi,  or  Plan  ASIA,  a  small  island  in  tlie 
Mediterranean,  now  LeriOf  on  the  coast  of 
Gaul,  at  the  east  of  the  Rhone.  Tacit,  Ann^ 
1,  c.  3. 

Lerna,  a  country  of  ArgoKs,  odebrated  for 
a  grove  and  a  lake,  where,  according  to  the  pe- 
cts,  the  Danaides  threw  the  heads  of  their  mur- 
dered husbands.  It  was  there  also  that  Hercu* 
les  killed  the  &mous  hydra.  [The  fountain 
Amymone,  the  Halc^onian  pool,  the  torrent 
Chimarrus,  and  the  nver  Efaainus,  famons  in 
themselves,  contributed  to  form  this  stiH  ndre 
celebrated  pool  or  marsh.  A  modem  UaveOer 
relates,  that,  overgrown  with  grass  and  leeflsy 
an  incurious  passenger  might  not  observe  thie 
filmed  and  ancient  lake,  which  still  retains  in 
the  minds  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants  ile 
former  properties  and  peculiarities.  Its  small' 
channel  anording.  as  it  discharges  itself  b^  a 
little  stream  into  the  Argolic  gulf,  abbndaDceoC 
water  for  a  few  mills  that  are  seated  on  ils 
banks,  tha  snrroondlng  peoplo  are  foe  Hi%  mdrt 
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iHl  aolBen  {  they  Infivrm  the  Inquirer  tjMtJt  the 

pool  is  bottooilcM,  and  no  doubt  the  tradition  to 

that  effect  ham  come  down  to  them  uninter^ 

mpted  nnoe  the  £id)ulous  exploit  of  Horculea 

be^e  its  b&okJ     Virg.  JSn.  6,  v.  803,  I.  12, 

f .  5l7.--Sfra6^a— Jfc/a,  2,  c.  3.— Ocirf.  MeL 

1,  ».  5&7.—£jucret.  b.—Slai,  T%eb.4^  ▼.  63a— 

ApoUad.  2,  c   15. There   was  a   festival 

called  LernoBa,  celebrated  there  in  honour  of 
Be<yhiM^  Proserpine,  and  Ceres.     The  Argives 
I  lued  to  carry  fire  to  this  solemnity  from  a  tem- 

ple apon  mount  Crathls,  dediotfed  to  Diana. 
Pmu, 

L*ERO,  the  same  as  Lerina. 

LiEsBos,  [one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
£gean  sea,  and  the  seventh  in  the  Medlterra- 
Bean,  diiUint  from  the  coast  of  .£olia  a  few 
niDka,  and  itself  in  circumference  about  168. 
The  isiaDd,  to   which  a  mythological  origin, 
•erring  ooly  to  show  its  antiquity,  is  assigned 
by  aadent  authorities,  seems  to  have  received 
its  same  in  the  obscurest  ages.    Long  before 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  their  account,  the 
Pebi^  migrated  to  this  plaoe ;  and  the  story  of 
the  Ionic  settlement  of  Macareus  and  his  family 
is  stiU  sui&ciently  remote  from  tliat  first  land-, 
mark  <^  classical  history  to  become  doubtful, 
even  without  the  embellishments  which  would 
make  it  so  if  othervrise  entitled  to  credit     The 
-  later  pc^lation  seemed,  however,  descended 
from  the  J£oUans,  who,  at  a  later  period,  and 
pcoliably  within  the  historic  ages,  or  very  nearly 
so,  passed  over  to  this  inviting  spot     "The 
happy  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Lesbos  ccm- 
•pired  with  the  rich  fertility  of  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce those  deticious  fruits,  and  those  exquisite 
wines,  which  are  still  acknowledged  by  modern 
travellers  to  deserve  the  encomiums  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  them  by  ancient  writers.    The 
eonvenience  of  its  harbours  furnished  another 
source  of  wealth  and  advantage  to  this  delight- 
ful island,  which,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer, 
was  re^oned  populous  aiod  powenul,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  Greece  at  that  time,  governed  by  the 
moderate  jurisdiction   of  her^itary  princes. 
The  abuse  of  royal  power  occasioned  the  disso- 
lution of  monarchy  in  Lesbos,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  ules.     The  rival  cities  of  Mity- 
lene  and  Methymna  contended  for  republican 
pre-enunenoe.      The   former   prevailed;    and 
flaying  redu^  Methymna,  as  well  as  six  cities 
of  inferior  note,  began  to  extend  its  dominion 
beyond  the  narrow  boimds  of  the  island,  and 
conquered  a  considerable  part  of  Troas.     The 
Lesbiaiis  afterwards  underwent  those  general 
revolutions,  to  which  both  the  islands  and  the 
continent  of  Asia  Minor  were  exposed  from  the 
Lydian   and  Persian  power.    Delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Persia  by  the  successful  valour  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  Lesbbns,  as  well  as  all 
the  Greek  settlements  around  them,  spumed  the 
tyrannical  authority  of  Sparta  and  rausanias, 
and  ranged  themselves  under  the  honourable 
coloun  of  Athens,  which  they  thencefi>rth  con- 
tinued to  rerooct  in  peace  and*  to  ioQow  in  war.*' 
CHU.  Hist,  Greece,    The  name  of  the  island  is 
now  Mytilin^  from  that  of  the  principal  city, 
which  still  retains  its  old  appellation  in  the 
altered  form  of  Mylilini.    Among  the  other 
names  by  which  Lesbos  was  known  to  the  an- 
dents,  the  most  common  were  Macaria,  Ijasia, 
and  Pelasgia.] 


L&TBB,  I.  one  of  the  rivets  of  hetl,  whoM 
waters  the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they 
had  been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  time  iii 
Tartarus.  It  had  the  power  of  making  them 
target  whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  or  heard, 
before,  as  the  name  implies,  Xif9rit  oblivion. ~~^- 
II.  Lethe  is  a  river  of  Aftica,  near  the  Syrtei^ 
which^  runs  under  the  ground,  and  some  time 
after  rises  again  ;  whence  the' origin  of  the  fable 
of  the  Lethean  streams  of  oblivion.  ["  Divers 
sanals  derived  from  the  KUe,  separating  Mem- 
phis from  the  ancient  sepulchres  and  pyramids, 
furnished  the  Greeks  with  the  idea  of  their  in- 
fernal rivers  Acheron,  Cocytus,  and  Lethe."] 

III.  There  is  also  a  river  of  that  name  in 

Spain. IV.  Another  in  Bceotia,  whose  wa- 
ters were  drunk  by  those  who  consulted  the  ora- 
cle of  Trophonius.  Lucan.  9,  v.  355. —  Ovid, 
TriBL  4,  el.  1,  v.  47.— Ftr^.  G,  4,  v.  545. 
JEn,  6,  V.  714.— 7/a/.  1,  v.  235,  L  10,  v.  555.— 
Paus,  9,  c  39.— iJoro/.  4^  od.  7,  v.  27. 

Leuca,  [a  town  of  Messapia,  almost  upon  the 
{)oint  of  the  lapygian  promontory.  Some  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  place  and  name  are  extant 
in  that  of  a  church,  which  bears  the  title  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Leuca,  The  name  of  this 
whole  region,  according  to  Strabo,  was  derived 
from  a  gigantic  race  of  men  called  Leucterni, 
who  once  inhabited  it,  having  escaped  from  tlie 
fight  upon  the  Phsgrean  plains.  It  was  after- 
wards mcluded  in  the  coufllry  of  the  Salentini, 
though  the  Leuterni  may  (without  recourse  to 
fable)  be  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  dwelt 
thereabout,  and  to  have  caused  that  region  to  be 
called  Leuteria.] 

Leucas,  or  Leucadia,  [an  island  of  the  Io- 
nian sea,  on  the  coast  of  Ac^mania.  It  once 
formed  "  part  of  the  continent,  but  was  after- 
vi^ards  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
cut,  and  oecame,  as  it  now  is,  an  inland,  known 
by  the  name  of  Santa  Maura.  In  Homcr*8 
time  it  was  still  joined  to  the  mainland,  since  ho 
calls  it  'AKT^y  'Hir(/p«(«,  in  opposition  to  Ithaca 
and  Cephallenia.  Scylax  also  affirms, '  that  it 
had  been  connected  formerly  with  the  continent 
of  Acarnania.  It  was  first  called  Epileucadii, 
and  extends  towards  the  Leucadian  promonto- 
ry. The  Acamanians  being  in  a  state  of  fac- 
tion, received  a  thousand  colonists  from  Corinth. 
The  Acamanians  were  urgent  with  Demosthe- 
nes to  undertake  the  siege  of  Leucas,  which 
had  always  been  hostile  to  them ;  but  that  offi- 
cer, having  other  designs  in  view,  did  not  ac- 
cede to  their  request.  It  appears,  however,  that 
many  years  after,  they  became  roasters  of  the 
place,  though  at  what  precise  period  is  notinen- 
tion^  I  believe,  by  any  ancient  writer.  We 
learn  from  Livy  that  it  was  considered  as  the 
principal  town  of  Acarnania,  and  that  the  gene- 
ral asbcmbly  of  the  nation  was  usually  convened 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  war.  It 
was  then  bwie^d  by  the  Romans  under  L. 
Q,uintiu6  Flamininus,  and  defended  by  the 
Acamanians  with  great  intrepidity  and  perse- 
verance ;  but  at  length,  through  the  treachery 
of  some  Italian  exiles,  the  enemy  was  admitted 
into  the  town,  and  the  place  taken  by  storm,  an 
event  which  was  followed  by  the  subjujjntion  of 
all  Acarnania.  After  the  conquest  of  Mj^do- 
nia,  Leucas  was  by  a  special  decree  ^^~ted 
froii  the  Acamanian  confederacy.  The  same 
historian  describes  the  town  of  Leucas  as  sUu- 
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ited  on  the  narrow  itndt  which  diridet  the  isl- 
and from  Acamania,  and  is  not  more  than  130 
•tepe  wide.  It  rests  on  a  hUl,  looking  towards 
Acamaoia  and  the  east.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  city  are  flat,  and  dose  to  the  shore ;  hence 
it  is  CMsily  assailed  by  land  and  sea.'  Thucy- 
^ides  likewise  states  that  the  town  was  situated 
within  the  Isthroas,  as  also  Strabo,  who  adds, 
that  the  Corinthians  removed  it  to  its  present 
■ttuation  from  Nericum.  Dr.  Holland  speaks 
of  the  ruins  of  an  *  ancient  city  about  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  modem  town.  The  spot  ex- 
hibits the  remains  of  massive  walls  of  the  old 
Greek  structure,  ascending  and  surrounding  the 
summit  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  hill  near  the  sea ; 
and  of  numerous  sepulchres,  which  appear 
among  the  vineyards  that  cover  its  dechvity.' 
As  the  passage  through  the  Dioryctos  was 
somewhat  intricate  on  account  of  the  shallows, 
we  learn  that  these  were  marked  out  by  stakes 
fixed  in  the  sea  at  certain  intervals.  In  a  small 
island  between  the  Dioryctus  and  Leucas  was 
an  ancient  temple  consecrated  to  Venus.  Some 
other  passages  relative  to  Leucas  will  bo  found 
in  Pol^bius.  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  speaks  of 
a  law  in  force  there  by  which  landed  proprietors 
were  forbidden  to  part  with  their  estates,  except 
in  cases  of  great  necessity;  he  adds,  that  the 
abolition  of  Uiis  law  proved  a  very  popular  mea- 
sure. Nericum  w^  {irobably  the  oldest  town 
in  the  Leucadian  peninsula,  as  we  learn  from 
Homer  that  it  existed  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
It  was  taken  by  Laertes,  father  of  Ulysses,  at 
the  head  of  his  Cephallenians. 

Oltot  N^fOMv  tAoy,  Hmlfuvv  irreX/<9^v 

Oo.  SL  376. 

Ctrabo,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  reports  that 
the  Corinthians  removed  their  town  to  the  Isth- 
mus I  but  Nericum  seems  still  to  have  subsisted 
mfter  this,  as  Thucydides  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians landed  some  forces  here  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  which  were,  however,  defeated  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  compelled  to  retire.  It  was 
probably  situated  in  a  bay  not  far  from  the  Leu- 
cadian promontory,  where,  according  to  modem 
maps,  there  are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town.  Thucydides  mentions  also  a  port  called 
Elfomenus,  which  is  considered  to  be  Porto 
VlicOj  a  few  miles  south  of  Santa  Maura.  The 
Leucadian  promontory,  so  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity for  the  lover's  leap,  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  colour  of  the 
rock.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  of  Apollo; 
and  every  year,  on  the  festival  of  the  god,  it  was 
customary  to  huii  from  the  diflfsome  condenm- 
ed  criminal,  as  an  expiatory  victim.  Feathers, 
and  even  birds,  were  fastened  to  each  side  of  his 
person,  in  order  to  break  his  fall ;  a  number  of 
boatmen  were  also  rtadoned  below  ready  to  re- 
ceive him  in  tlunr  skiA,  and  if  they  succeeded 
in  saving  him,  he  ynm  conveyed  out  of  the  Leu- 
wdian  tiimtory.  Sappho  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  tnr  the  remedy  of  the  leap,  when 
enamoured  of  Phaon.  Artemisia,  qSijen  of 
Cwja,  so  celebrated  by  HerodotuTpeiihed.  ac- 
cording to  some  accoun^  in  52s  &tal  teial. 

♦tJ;"J;I5''  1"^  "^"^  '"  ^  Euxinesea,  of  a 
♦riangulajr  form,  between  tho  mouths  of  the  I^ 


nube  and  the  Boiysthenesi  Aeeotding  to  !&# 
poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were  plac- 
ed there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they  ttt" 
joyed  perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the  repose 
to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  Co  entitle  them. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  often  been  called 
the  island  of  the  blessed,  &c.  Accoiding  to 
some  accounts  Achilles  celebrated  there  his  nup- 
tials with  Iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen,  and  shared 
the  pleasures  of  the  place  with  the  man^s  of 
Ajax,  dx.  Strab.  2.— JlfeZo,  8,  c  7.— Jmrnion. 
22.— Q.  Calab,  3,  v.  773.  [It  was  probably  m 
portion  of  the  Dromos  Achillis,  which  the  read* 
er  may  see  under  its  proper  name.] 

Leuci,  [a  people  of  Belgic  Gaut.  They 
dwelt  in  that  {Mut  which  lay  upon  the  border* 
of  the  provinces  called  afterwaidt  Champagn0 
and  LorraiiUj  the  present  departments  tU  ia 
Afeute  and  de  la  Meurtfie.  Upon  their  north 
were  the  Mediomatrices,  the  mountains  Vosgae 
covered  them  upon  the  east,  on  the  south  were 
theLingones,  and  on  the  west  the  Trie  asses 
and  Catolaani.  They  were  amonj^  those  Gral* 
lie  people,  who,  with  the  name  of  fnends  of  tha 
Romans,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  muderata 
and  precarious  liberty  st  the  discretion  of  theb 
too  powerful  protectors.  Among  their  tovnw 
were  Tullum,  Toul^  and  Nasium ;  of  the  lat- 
ter the  sito  is  not  known  with  equal  certain* ' 
ty  .1  Mountains  on  the  west  of  Crete  appear  at 
a  distance  like  vhUe  douds,  whence  the  name. 

LeucopBTRi,  I.  a  place  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  the  Achsans  were  defeated  by 
the  consul  Mumroius.— II.  A  promontory 
six  miles  east  from  Rheginm  in  Italy,  where 
the  Appenines  terminate  and  sink  into  the  sea. 

L^EucopBRTs,  a  temple  of  Diana,  with  a  city 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  Meander.  Tfaia 
goddess  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman  vrith  many  breasta,  and  crowned  with 

victory. An    ancient    name    of  Tencdoa. 

Pans,  10,  c.  H.'^Strab,  13  and  14. 

Leucos,  a  river'of  Macedonia  near  Pydna. 

Leccosia,  [a  little  island  towards  the'  south* 
era  limit  of  the  Pcstanus  Sinus,  north  of  tha 
Posidium  promontorium.  It  was  said  "  to  da- 
rive  its  name  from  one  of  the  Sirens,  as  wa 
leam  from  Lyoophron  and  from  Strabo.  Diony- 
dus  calls  it  Leucasia.  It  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Lieota^  and  sometimes  by  that  of  Isola 
jnana.  It  was  once  probably  inhabited,  as  seva. 
ral  vestiges  of  buildings  were  discovered  thara 
in  ie9a»     Crain,] 

Leucosyri,  fa  name  applied  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cappadocia  on  the  borders  of  Pontus» 
and  to  those  of  Pontus  on  the  borders  of  Cap- 

Sidocia.  These  people  were  suppoaed  to  be  of 
yrian  origin,  and  the  superior  foirness  of  th^ 
complexions  caused  the  epithet  of  Leoco  (wAtte) 
to  be  prefixed  to  the  name  of  Syri,  by  which 
they  were  designated  in  common  with  otliers  of 
that  race.  The  term  Leuco  Syri  was  not  tha 
lees  applied  to  the  people  dwelling  in  these  r»- 

rns  after  the  whole  country  hadoeoome  tluck* 
interspersed  with  colonies  and  settlemenU 
from  Greece.] 
LEucdTHOE,  or  Leucotdei,  an  island  in  the 

Tyrrhene  sea,  near  Capree. A  fountain  af 

Samoa. ^A  town  of  Egypt— of  Arabia. 

Mela,  2,  c  7. A  part  ot  Alia  which  prc^ 

duces  frankincense. 
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liKccrmA,  a  tHUao  of  BcMiia,  between  Ph- 

Mid  Tbeepig,  fbdonging  to  the  territory  of 

Ike  Wtter.]     It  ie  nrooiu  for  the  victory  which 

EiMminondes,   the  Theban  genen),  obUided 

orer  the  eaperior  force  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of 

Spaita,  on  the  8th  of  July,  B.  C.  371.    In  this 

tmwtHM  battle  4000  Spartans  were  killed,  with 

tbeir  king  deombrotue^  and  no  more  than  300 

Tbebane.     From  that  tune  the  Spartans  loet  the 

vmpire  of  Greece.    [The  place  retains  its  an- 

aent  name,  though  the  modem  Greek  prunun- 

oation  in  some  measure  obscures  it  to  the  Eln- 

g^ish  ear  and  eye  when  written  according  to  the 

pvceeot  mode  of  pronouncing  it]     PhU.  in 

I'eiop.  4*  -Aifw- — G.  Nep.  in  Epam.^^usHn. 

6,  c  6.— Aenopfton.  Hist.  Qreec^Diod.  15.— 

J^oais.  Loom.— C»c.  de  qfflc,  I,  c.  18.  tTusc.  I, 

c.  46.  ilit  6k  ep.  h—Strab.  9. 

L.KUCTBV1I,  Ta  town  of  Messenis,  on  the  east- 
ern aide  of  the  MMsenian  GuiC  The  antiquity 
of  tbm  town  ascended  to  the  ages  of  fiible,  and 
the  inhabitants  boasted  that  their  founder  had 
^ven  his  name  to  southern  Greece  or  the  Pelo- 
poonesQs.  Thucydides  calls  this  place  Leuc- 
tfB.]     Srab,  S, 

Lbvctanub,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  flow- 
lag  into  the  Alpheus.    Pati«.  i,  c.  21. 
^XtEXOTii,  a  pec^  of  Graul,  at  the  mouth  of 
tke  Seine,  conquered  with  great  slaughter  by  a 
fienteoant  of  J.  Cesar.     Oct.  Bell.  a. 

LfiBlKOS,  [a  chain  of  mountains  extending 
parallel  with  the  coast  firom  north  to  sooth,  be- 
tween Pheenicia  and  Syria.  Towards  Tyre 
this  range  of  hills  inclines  to  the  coast  in  double 
jidges;  the  more  southern  of  which  assumes  the 
name  of  Anti-Libanus.  Between  these,  the 
valley  is  calkMl  Codo  Syria,  and  the  river  Leon- 
tos;  now  Lanie,  mns  in  the  line  of  these  moun- 
tains through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  till 
St  £Ub  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Tyre.  The 
aootliem  extremity  of  this  chain,  or  the  Anti- 
Ufaamis,  reaches  sooth  ibr  some  dbtance,  run- 
aing  into  Palestine.  "  Next  to  the  country  of 
the  Ansaiieh,  mount  libanos  raises  iu  summits 
to  the  ckmds,  still  shaded  with  some  cedars  and 
bsaotificd  with  thousands  of  rare  pUnts.  Here 
the  Astragalos  tragacanthokles  displays  its  clus- 
ters of  pvple  flowers.  The  primrose  of  Liba- 
sioa,  the  mountain  amarylhs.  the  white  and  the 
<irange  lily,  mingle  their  brilliant  hues  with 
the  verdure  <ii  the  birch-leaved  cherry.  The 
aoow  of  the  mountain  is  skirted  by  the  Xeran- 
thtmumjrigidunu  The  deep  ravines  of  these 
mountains  are  watered  b^  numerous  streams, 
which  arise  on  all  sides  m  great  abundance. 
The  highest  of  the  valleys  are  covered  with  per- 
pstofl  snow.  Arvieux  and  Pococke  found  the 
■low  lying  here  in  the  month  of  June ;  Rau- 
wolf  and  Kott  in  August.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  the  exposed  peaks  are  covered 
with  snow.  The  coolness,  the  humidity,  and 
^  good  quality  of  the  soil,  maintain  a  perpetu- 
al Tmnre.  Tbeae  bounties  of  nature  are  pro- 
faded  by  the  i^iirit  of  liberty.  It  is  to  an  in- 
dustry KM  harassed  by  predatory  encroach- 
ments than  that  of  the  other  districts  of  Syria, 
that  Uie  hills  of  I^ebanon  owe  those  fine  ter- 
faees  in  looff  aoooession,  which  preserve  the  fer- 
tile earth ;  Uioae  weU  planted  vineyards  ;  those 
fiilds  of  wheat,  ntatd  by  the  industrious  hand 
of  the  husbandman ;  those  |>lantations  of  cot- 
loi^  of  oliTea,  and  of  milbeniei^  which  pfetent 


themselves  every  where  in  the  midst  of  t&# 
rocky  steepi^  and  giiFe  a  pleasing  example  of  the 
effects  of  human  activity.  The  clusters  of 
grapes  are  enormous,  and  the  grapes  themselves 
as  large  as  cherries.  Goats,  squirreld,  partridges, 
and  turtle-doves  are  the  most  numerous  animal 
species.  All  of  them  become  a  frequent  prey  to 
the  poundngs  of  the  eagle  and  the  prowhngs  of 
the  panther.  This  last  is  the  animal  which  is 
here  called  the  ti^r.  These  retreats,  secured 
from  wariike  invasion,  but  unfortunately  acces- 
sible to  the  intrigues  of  Turkish  pashss,  are  in- 
habited  by  two  races,  diflerent  in  religion  and  in 
manners,  but  similar  in  their  love  of  indepen- 
dence, the  Maronites  and  the  Druses.**  Jfa//s- 
BrunA 

LiBETHRA,  [**  a  city,  the  name  of  which  b  as* 
sedated  with  Orpheus,  the  Musel^  and  all  th«t 
ii  poetical  in  Greece.  *  Libetbra,'  says  Pausa- 
nias,  *  was  situated  on  mount  Olympus,  on  tha 
side  of  Macedonia ;  at  no  great  distance  from  it 
stood  the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  respecting  which  an 
oracle  had  declared,  that  when  the  sun  behekl 
the  bones  of  the  poet  the  city  should  be  destroy- 
ed by  a  boar  (iH  n^).  The  InhabitanU  of  O* 
bethra  ridiculed  the  prophecy  as  a  thing  impos- 
sible ;  but  the  column  of  Orpheus's  monument 
haviog  been  accidentally  broken,  a  £ap  was 
made  by  which  lijght  broke  in  upon  tne  tomb, 
when  toe  same  night  the  torrent  named  Sus, 
being  prodigiously  swollen,  rushed  down  with 
violence  from  mount  Olympus  upon  Libetluni. 
overflowing  the  walls  and  all  the  public  ana 
private  edifices,  and  destroying  every  living 
creature  in  its  furious  course.  After  this  cala* 
mity,  the  remains  of  Orpheus  were  removed  to 
Dium ;'  and  Dr.  Clarke  observed  near  Katerina 
a  remarkable  tumulus,  which  he  conceives  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  Orpheus.  Thb  tumu- 
lus is  of  Immense  magnitude,  of  a  perfectly  oo- 
niqal  form,  and  upon  its  rertex  grow  trees  of 
great  size.  Paosanias  says  the  tomb  of  Orphe- 
us was  twenty  stadia  fitom  Dium.  Whether 
Libethra  recovered  from  the  devastation  occa- 
sioned by  this  inundation  is  not  stated,  but  its 
name  occurs  in  Livy,  as  a  town  in  the  vidnky 
of  Dium  before  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Afler  de- 
scribing the  perilous  march  of  the  Roman  army 
under  &.  Mardus  through  a  pass  in  the  chain 
of  Olympus,  he  says,  they  reached,  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  plains  between  Libethrum  and  Hera- 
deuro.  Strabo  also  slludes  to  Libethra  when 
speaking  of  mount  Helicon,  and  remarks,  that 
several  places  around  that  mountain  attested  tha 
former  existence  of  the  Thradans  of  Pieria  in 
the  Boeotian  districto.  From  these  passages  it 
would  seem  that  the  name  of  Libethrus  was  giv- 
en to  the  summit  of  Olympus,  whi£h  stood  SMve 
the  town.  Hence  the  Muses  were  sumamed 
Libethrides  as  well  as  Pierides."  Cram.}'^ 
Vitg,  Eel.  7,  ▼.  21.— P/m.  4,  c.  9.— itfe/a,  ^ 
c  ^.—Strab.  9  and  10. 

LiBOPBOSNicEs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try near  Carthage. 

LiBCRNiA,  [an  Dlyrian  province  of  the  Roman 
empilE%  lying  between  the  river  Arsia,  which 
separated  it  from  Histria,  the  Albius  moos 
which  lay  towards  the  side  of  lUyricom,  the 
Titios  which  flowed  between  H  and  Dalmatia. 
and  the  AdriaUc  sea  which  lay  along  its  coast 
in  bays  which  were  formed  by  the  innumeraWa 
islands  called  liburnides  and  Ab^yrtide^  ttef 
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MucMed  kf  bosom.  Two  people,  the  Japydes 
«nd  Liburni,  occupied  tbis  tract  of  country ;  the 
former  dweOing  la  the  more  northern  parts  in 
the  mountolnf  and  upon  the  coast  around  their 
capitals  Senia  and  Metullum  in  the  modem 
Morlaehia :  and  the  latter  towards  the  borders 
of  Dalmatia.  ^  The  Liburni  appear  to  have 
been  a  maritime  people  from  the  earliest  times, 
as  they  communioateu  their  name  to  the  vessels 
callad  Liburnine  by  the  Romans.  And  the 
Greeks,  who  colonized  Corcyra,  are  said,  on 
their  arrival  in  that  island,  to  have  found  it  in 
their  possession.  Scylax  seems  todistingubh 
the  Liburni  from  the  Ulyrians,  restricting  pro- 
bably the  latter  appellation  to  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  was  situated  more  to  the  south, 
and  was  better  known  to  the  Greeks.  The 
same  writer  alludes  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Liburni,  as  not  excluding  females ;  a  fact  which 
appears  to  have  some  reference  to  the  history  of 
Teuta,  and  mi^ht  serve  to  prove  that  this  geo- 

Kiphical  compilation  b  not  so  ancient  as  man^ 
ve  supposed.  Strabo  states  that  the  Liburni 
extended  along  the  coast  for  upwards  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  stadia.  To  them  be- 
•  longed  ladera,  a  city  of  some  note,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony,  the  nuns  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  the  modern  town  of  JZara^  on  the 
spot  called  Zara  Vecchia.  Beyond  is  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kerka,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Ca- 
tarbates  of  Scylax  and  the  Titius  of  Ptolemy. 
Btrabo,  who  does  not  mention  its  name,  says  it 
is  navigable  for  small  vessels  up  to  Scardona. 
This  town  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  Liburni,  since  Pliny  says  the  national  coun- 
cil met  here.  The  present  town  retains  its 
name,  and  is  situated  on  a  bke  formed  by  the 
Kerka,  a  few  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 
sea.  Under  the  Romans  this  river  served  as 
the  boundary  between  Liburnia  and  Dalmatia.-' 
Cram.  Or.]  There  were  at  Rome  a  number  of 
men  wl^om  the  magistrates  employed  as  public 
heralds,  who  were  called  £«i6urm,  probably  from 
bdng  originally  of  Liburnian  extraction. 

LiBUKKiDBs.  [A  great  number  of  islands, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  40  of  the  larser  kind, 
on  the  coast  of  Liburnia,  were  called  among 
the  Greeks  Liburnides.  Some  of  them  were 
comparatively  large,  and  have  been  famous  in 
history,  as  Pharos,  Scardona,  and  Issa.  They 
were  also  called  the  Dalmatian  islands.] 

LiBCRNOM  Mire,  the  sea  which  borders  on 
Iba  coasts  of  Liburnia. 

LiBURNua^  a  mountain  of  Campania. 

LiBTA.  L  [In  its  widest  sense  the  name  of 
Libya  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  of  Africa. 
There  was,  however,  a  particular  district  to 
which  this  name  belonged  geoffraphically,  while 
It  was  rather  poetical^  usea  in  the  manner 
mentioned  above.  This  proper  Libya  lay  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Mare  Internum,  from  Egypt  to 
the  greater  Syrtis,  comprisiiig  the  countries  of 
Marmarka  and  Cyvenaica,  and  extending  in- 
land indefinitely. II.  Deserta,  or  Libya  In- 
terior, was  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Niger  and  the  inhabited  pait  of  the 
coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  corresponding  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  desert  of  Sahara^  which 
modem  travellers  have  so  frequently  partially 
described.]  From  the  word  Libya  are  derived 
the  epithets  of  Libys,  Libysaa,  Libyait,  LU>y9-  \ 
ti*i  lAbyew^  UbyHicw,  Libyttimu^  Liby$tmu,  I 
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Virg.  JSn.  4,  T.  106^  L  6,  ▼,  >7.— Lucan. 
SaUustf  &c 

LiBYcuM  Mabb,  that  part  of  the  Mediterra« 
nean  which  lies  on  Uie  coast  of  Cyrene.  Strab.  2. 

LiBYssA,  [now  Oebme,  a  town  of  Bithynia, 
in  which  was  the  tomb  of  Hannibal.  It  was 
situated  near  the  shores  of  the  Propontis^  or 
rather  the  Astacenus  Sinus,  west  of  ^ficoma- 
dia.] 

LiCHARDEs,  small  islands  near  Caineiim,  f 
promontory  of  Euboea,  called  fivm  XJchas. 
[Vid.  Ldchxu.]  Ovid,  Met.  9,  v.  J55,  fUB.-^ 
Strab.  9. 

LiGER,  or  LiGERis,  BOW  La  LoirCj  a  large  tI« 
ver  of  Gaul  falling  into  the  ocean  near  Nant*^, 
Strab.  4.— P/m.  %  c  18.— C<b».  G.  7,  c  55  and 
75.     Vid.  Aquitania  and  Cdtica. 

LiGURES,  the  inhabitants  of  XJguxia.  Vid, 
lAstwria. 

LiouRiA,  a  country  at  the  west  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  east  br  the  river  Macra,  on  the 
south  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  the 
lAgustic  sea;  an  the  west  by  the  Varus,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Po.  The  conunercial  town 
of  Genoa  was  anciently  and  is  now  the  caiutal 
of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitanto 
is  not  known,  though  in  their  character  th^ 
ara  represented  as  vain,  unpolished,  and  addict 
ed  to  falsehood.  According  to  some  they  wen 
descended  from  the  ancient  Ghiul^,  or  Germans, 
or,  as  others  support,  they  were  of  Greek  origin, 
perhaps  the  posterity  of  the  Ligyes  mentioiied 
by  Herodotus.  Liguria  was  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  and  its  chief  harbour  now  bears  the 
name  of  Leghorn.  Lucan,  1,  v.  443.— JfeAi, 
S,  c.  l.—Strab.  4,  &c.—  TadL  Hist.  2,  c  15.— 
Plin.  2,  c.  5,  &c— Liu.  5,  c  35,  1.  ^  c.  33,  L 
29,  c  6,  &C. — C.  Nep.  in  Ann^^Flor.  2L  c.  8. 
[The  Ligures  were  a  more  unmixed  population 
than  almost  any  other  of  the  Italians,  and  may 
be  considered  as  having  descended  £rom  thefirpt 
northern  inhabitants  of  Italy.] 

LiGOSTicJE  Alpes.     Vid,  Alpet, 

LiGusTicuM  Mare,  the  north  part  of  tha 
Tyrrhene  sea,  now  the  Cfulf  of  Genoa,  Plin, 
2,  c.  47. 

Ligyes,  a  people  of  Asia,  who  inhabited  tha 
countnr  between  Caucasus  and  the  river  Pha- 
sis.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of  the 
Ligyes  of  Europe,  more  commonly  called  Li- 
gures. Herodot.  7,  c.  72.— i>umy«.  ffal.  I,  c. 
I0.--Sfra5.  i,--Diod.  4. 

LiLYB£UM,  I.  [a  promontory  of  the  iftland  of 
Sicily,  extending  into  the  sea,  and  forming  the 
nearest  point  towards  Africa  Propria  from  Eu- 

rope.    The  promontory  is  now  Boeo. II.  A 

town  of  the  same  name,  now  AlarsaUa^  stood 
on  this  projection,  and  is  noted  both  as  a  princi- 
pal posaession  of  the  Carthasinians,  and  for  its 
resistance  to  the  Romans  during  the  Punic 
wars.]  It  had  a  j^rt  largo  and  capnciooa, 
which  the  Romans,  in  the  wars  with  Carthage, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  and  fill  up  with 
stones,  on  account  of  its  convenience  and  vici- 
nity to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  powerfbl  dty  but  the  ruina 
of  temples  and  aqueducts.  Vtrg,  JEn.  3,  ▼. 
706.— .1/cAi,  2,  c.  7.— Sfroft.  6.— Cic.  in  Ferr, 
5.— Om.  de  BelL  A/ric.—Diod,  22. 

LiMNf,  L  a  fortified  place  on  the  borders  of 
Itaconiaand  Messenia.  Pans.  3,  c  14.  XL 
A  town  of  the  Thxacian  Chejcsonesus. 
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[LtiffK JBi,  L  ft  faiktf  In  the  interior  of  Acar- 

tama,  about  six  ndlee  in  length,  now  called  lake 

jytzero.       "XL  A  ^strict  ofcountry,  caHed  also 

Umnca,  sarroanded  thia  piece  of  water,  which 

fikewiae  gave  name  to  its  principal  town.    This 

gmsU  state  or  region  extended  to  the  Ambn^ 

dan  golf,  on  which  it  had  its  port,  now  called, 

as  w^  as  the  bay  on  which  it  stands,  LutrakL 

J&n.  HelU  4.  6.] 

LniNjBUM,  a  temple  of  Diana  at  limnae, 
firoin  wMch  the  godaess  was  (^led  Limnsa, 
and  worshipped  under  that  appellation  at  Spar- 
ta and  in  Achaia.  The  Spartans  wished  to 
seise  the  temple  in  the  ajge  or  Tiberias,  but  the 
emperor  interfered,  and  gave  it  to  its  lawful 
the  Meseenians.  Penu,  3,  o.  14,  L 
r,  c  20.--7\ictt.  Ann.  4,  c.  43. 

LiMONUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  afterwards  Pic- 
VKTi,  Poietien.     Ceu,  C?.  ^  c.  96. 

LriTDUV,  a  cdony  of  Bntain,  now  Lincoln. 
fThis  alty  belonged  to  the  Coretani,  who  were 
extended  widely  over  several  counties  in  that 
part  of  Britain.  J 

LiNDua  now  lAndd^  a  city  at  the  south-east 
part  of  Rhodes,  built  by  Cercaphus,  son  of  Sol 
and  Cydippe.  The  Danaides  Wit  there  a  tem- 
ple to  Minerva,  and  one  of  its  colonies  founded 
Qda  in  Sicily.  It  gave  birth  to  Cleobulus,  one 
of  the  seven  wise  men,  and  to  Chares  and  La- 
ches, who  were  employed  in  making  and  finish- 
ing the  fiuDOUs  Cdossus  of  Rhodes.  Strab.  14. 
^B9nier.  B,  2.— jMWo,  2,  c.  1,—PHn.  34.— 
Herodot.  7,  c  153. 

LrKG^NEa,  [a  peofde  of  Celtic  Gkul,  on  the 
borders  of  Be&ica,  to  which  th^  are  ssjd  at  an 
ntriy  period  to  nave  belonged.  Their  country, 
when  rending  in  Lugdunensis  Prima,  in  the  for- 
mer province,  was  al^t  the  springs  of  the  Mosa, 
the  Scquana,  and  the  Matrona,  corresponding  to 
the  department  de  la  Haute  Afame,  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Champagne.  Their  capital, 
once  Andomatunum,  assumed  their  name,  with 
which,  under  the  modification  of  Lan^frea,  it 
has  reached  the  present  time.]  The  Lingones 
passed  into  Italv,  where  thoy  made  some  settle- 
ment near  the  Alps,  at  the  Kead  of  the  Adriatic 
Taeii.  H.  4,  c.  56.— Afortia/.  11,  ep.  57,  v.  9,  L 
14,  ep.  159.— I^ucan.  1,  v.  398.— Gw.  BeU.  G, 
l,ca5. 

livl&A,  I.  the  largest  of  the  Mckiui  islands  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  from  this  one, 
tAparL  It  had  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which, 
according  to  Diodoms,  it  received  from  Liparus, 
the  son  of  Auson,  king  of  these  islands,  whose 
daughter  Cyane  was  married  by  Ms  successor 
JEolfis,  according  to  Pliny.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  island  were  powerful  b^  sea^and  from  the 
great  tributes  which  they  paid  to  Dionysios,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  tlwy  may  be  called  very 
opulent.  The  island  was  celebrated  fo^  the  va- 
riety of  its  fruits,  and  its  raisins  are  still  in  ge- 
neral repute.  It  had  some  convenient  harbours, 
and  a  fountain  whose  waters  were  much  fre- 
ouented  on  account  of  their  medicinal  powers. 
Aceofding  to  Diodoms,  ^olus  reigned  at  Li- 
para  before  Liparus.  hiv.  5,  c.  28. — Plin.  3, 
c  9.^1lal.  14,  V.  57.— Flr^-.  jEn,  1,  v.  56, 1. 8, 

▼.  417.  —  Mela,  %  c.  l.Sttab.  6. II.  A 

town  of  Etruria. 

LigggNT  I  A^jMtJ^ggyiggi  a  river  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  fSdBHK  the  Adriatic  na.  Plin. 
jTc  18.  '^^ 


Lmis,  now  CTor^lemo,  a  river  of  Canpti^ 
which  it  separates  from  Latium.  It  rose  among 
the  Appenines,  and  flowing  through  a  part  of 
Latium,  and  between  that  country  and  Cam-* 
pania  with  a  sluggish  course,  discharged  itself 
into  the  Tyrrhene  sea  among  the  marshes  of 
Mintums.  Thisriver  was  more  anciently  call- 
ed the  Clanis,  accordins  to  Stiabo.] 

Lissus,  I.  [atownof  Illyria.  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Drilo,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia.  U  was 
colonized  by  the  Syracusans,  from  whom  k  was 
taken  by  the  lUyrians.  From  these  it  was 
wrested  for  a  time  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Pliny 
styles  it  Oppidum  cirium  Romanomm.  The 
niodern  AtesHo  corresponds  to  the  site  of  Aero- 
lissus,  the  citadel  of  Lissus.  Polyb.  8,  15J—  ^ 
II  A  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  tho  iBgean 
sea  between  Thesos  and  Samothracia.  It  was 
dried  up  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded 
Greece.     Strab.  7.— iferadof.  7,  c  109. 

List  A,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  called  ListinL  [This  town  was  taken 
by  the  Sabines  from  the  Aborigines,  whose  car 
pital  it  was  supposed  to  have  beenj 

LxTANA,  a  wood  fm  Cisalpine  Gaul,  extend- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  from  the  sources 
of  the  Parma  and  the  JNlcia  to  those  of  the  Se- 
da,  occupying  a  part  of  the  modem  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Moaena.  Here  the  Roman  army 
was  beaten  by  the  Gkuls.]    Liv.  23,  c.  24. 

LiTBRNUM,  a  town  of  Campania.  ["ItssitBft- 
tion  has  been  disputed;  but  antiquaries  seem 
now  agreed  in  fixmg  the  site  of  the  town  at  a 
place  called  Torre  di  Patria.    The  difficulty 
arose  chiefly  from  the  mention  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers.    TMe 
stream  is  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  and  to  forta  marshes  anciently  known 
as  the  Palus  LJtema,  now  Ixigo  di  Patria* 
Litemum  became  a  Iloman  colony  in  the  same 
year  with  Vultumum.    It  was  recolonized  un- 
der Augustus,  and  ranked  among  the  prcfectu* 
ras.    That  Sdpio  retired  here  in  dis^^ust  at  the 
injustice  of  his  countrymen,  seems  a  SeX  too  well 
attested  to  be' called  m  question ;  but  whether 
he  really  closed  his  existence  there,  as  &r  as  we 
can  collect  from  Ltvy's  account,  may  be  deemed 
uncertain :  his  tomb  and  statue  were  to  be  seen 
both  at  Litemum  and  in  the  fiunily  vault  of  the 
Scipios,  which  was  discovered  some  years  ago 
outside  the  Porta  Capena.    According  to  Vafe- 
rius  Maximus,  Scipio  himself  had  caused  to  be 
engraved  on  it  this  inscription : 

INGRATA  .  PATRIX  .  NE  .  OSSA  .  OUIDEM  .  MXA  * 

HABBS. 

which  would  be  dccifdve  of  the  question.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  little  hamlet  of  Patria, 
which  IS  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Scipio's 
villa,  is  indebted  for  its  name  to  this  circum- 
8tanc<>.  Pliny  asserts,  that  there  were  to  be  seen 
in  bis  day,  near  Litemum,  some  olive-trees  and 
mjrtles,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  lllue- 
tnous  exile."]    Cram. 

Lizua,  a  nver  of  Mauritania,  with  a  dty  of 
tho  same  name.  Antsus  lutd  a  palace  there, 
and  according  to  some  accounts  It  was  in  the 
neigbbourhoml  that  Hercules  conquered  him. 
ltd.  3,  V.  258.— iMfete,  3,  c.  10.— Strab.  9. 

LocRi,  I.  a  town  of  Magna  Gnccia  in  Italy, 

on  the  Adriatic,  not  fiir  from  Rhcgium.    It  was 

-  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony  about  757  years 
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li0lbf«Ui0Chriatitnera,«f«>iiiesap|MMe.  The 
ih  habitants  were  called  Loeri  or  Locreruea. 
ViTg.  jBn.  3,  V.  399.— SKrafr.— P/iiu—iip.  23, 

t.  6,  L  23,  e.  30l II.  A  towa  of  Locris  in 

Greece. 

LooRis.  ['*  The  Greeks  comprehended  under 
^e  name  of  Liocrians  three  tribes  of  the  same 
people,  which,  though  distinct  from  each  other 
in  territory  as  well  as  in  nominal  designation, 
doubtless  were  derived  from  a  comoton  stock. 
Thelb  were  the  Locri  Ozohc,  the  Epicnemidii, 
uod  OpuntiL  A  colony  of  the  latter,  who  at  an 
early  period  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  Mag- 
na Grecia,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
^pizephyrii,  or  Western  Locri.  The  Epicne- 
midian  and  Opuntian  Locri  alone  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Homer,  as  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  OzolflB ;  whence  we  might  conclude  that 
they  were  not  so  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  earliest  and  most  authentic  accounts  concur 
in  ascribing  the  origin  of  this  people  to  the  Lele- 
ges.  The  Locri  Ozols  occupied  a  narrow  tract 
of  country,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  commencing  at  the  iEtoIian 
Rhium,  and  terminating  near  Crisse^  the  first 
town  of  Pbocis,  on  the  oay  to  which  it  gave  its 
name.  To  the  west  and  n<nth  they  adjoined 
the  iEtolians,  and  partly  also,  in  the  latter  di- 
rection, the  Dorians,  while  to  the  east  they  bor- 
dered on  the  district  of  Delphi  bebnging  to 
Phocis.  They  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
from  the  more  celebrated  Locrians  of  the  east, 
and  their  name,  according  to  £atbulous  accounts, 
was  derived  ftom  some  fetid  springs  near  the 
hill  of  Taphius,  or  Taphiaasus,  situated  on  their 
coast,  and  beneath  wnich  it  was  reported  the 
centaur  Nesius  had  been  entombed.  Thucy- 
didcs  represents  them  as  a  wild  uncivilised  race, 
and  adtiicted  fiom  the  earliest  period  to  theft  and 
rapine.  In  the  Peloponncsian  war  they  aopear 
'  to  have  sided  with  the  Athenians,  as  the  latter 
held  possession  of  Naunactus,  their  principal 
town  and  harbour,  and  also  probably  from  en- 
mity to  the  ^tolians,  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Pcloponnesians.  The  Elpicnemi- 
dian  Locri  occupied  a  small  district  imooediately 
adjoining  Thermopylae,  and  confined  between 
mount  (Jnemift,  a  branch  of  CEta,  whence  they 
derived  their  name,  and  tbe  sea  of  Euboea.  Ho- 
mer classes  them  with  the  Opuntii  under  the 
general  name  of  Locri.  The  Opuntian  Locri 
follow  after  the  EpicnemidU ;  they  occupied  a 
line  of  coast  of  about  fifteen  miles,  be^nning  a 
little  south  of  Cnemides,  and  extendmg  to  the 
town  of  Hals,  on  the  frontier  of  Bcootia.  In- 
land their  territory  reached  to  the  Phocian 
towns  of  Hyamp(&  and  Abe.  This  people 
derived  ifs  name  from  the  city  of  Opus,  their 
metropolis."  The  Locri  who  established  tKem- 
selves  ill  Italy  were  of  the  Opuntii  and  Ozole 
tribes,  but  the  period  of  their  migration  it  is 
hardly  posaiblo  to  define.  The  name  of  Epi- 
sephyrit  they  obtained  ftom  their  settlement 
about  the  Cape  2>phyrium,  and  by  this  appella* 
tion  they  were  distin^sbed  from  the  Locrians 
of  Greece.  The  chief  city  founded  by  them 
bore  their  name,  and  became  fiunous  not  only  as 
one  of  the  most  fiourishing  towns  of  Grecia 
Magna,  but  also  for  the  institutions  of  Zaleucus, 
one  of  the  most  admired  lawgivers  of  antiquity. 
For  200  years  these  institutions  continued  ui 
fbrce^  and  for  all  that  length  of  time  the  city  of 


Locri  enjoyed  tho  greatMt  pfosperilT,  uti  (M 
highest  character  for  the  wisdom  ana  virtue  ot 
its  citizens.    Locri  eariy  took  part  in  the  pott' 
tics  and  revolutions  of  Sicily,  and  suffered  greathr 
from  the  cruelty  of  Dionysius  the  Younger,    It 
sufiTered  still  further  from  the  anger  of  ^rrhus^ 
on  his  second  invasion  of  Italy,  and  stiU  mora 
from  the  licentiousness  of  the  Roman  CL  Plemi- 
nius,  who  was  stationed  there  with  a  garrison, 
to  keep  it  in  the  interest  of  Rome  during  the 
Punic  war.    "  Tho  situation  of  ancient  Locii 
has  not  heen  hitherto  determined  wfth  accuracy, 
though  the  most  judicious  antiquaries  and  tf»- 
vellers  agree  in  fixing  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Oe^ 
race.    This  modem  town  stands  on  a  hill,  which 
is  probably  the  mons  Esopis  of  Strabo,  and 
where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  plaped ;  the  ele- 
vated position  of  Locri  b  also  to  he  inferred  from 
a  fragment  of  Pindar.    But  the  name  of  Pag* 
UaptSif  which  is  attached  to  some  considerable 
ruins  below  Oeraee^  natuniUy  leads  to  the  aii|^> 
position  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  EpBephr- 
rian  Locri.    D*  Anville  removed  it  too  fiir  to  the 
south,  when  he  supposed  it  to  accord  with  the 
Motta  di  Bruzxano.**     Cram.] 

LiONDiNUM,  the  capital  of  Britain,  founded,  ae 
some  suppose^  between  the  age  of  Julius  C«Mar 
and  Nero.  It  has  been  severuly  called  Ltondini- 
um,  Londinum^  &c  Ammianus  calls  it  vetu9^ 
turn  oppidum.  It  is  represented  as  a  consider- 
able, opulent,  and  commercial  town  in  tbe  age 
of  Nero.  Tacit,  Ann,  14,  c  33. — Ammian, 
[The  various  modes  of  writing  the  name  of  thie 
place  are  given  by  Cambden,  and  shew  a  striking 
analogy,  m  the  greater  number,  to  that  of  Loo- 
dinum.  Ammianus  calls  it  Augusta,  to  which 
the  surname  Trinobantum  is  to  be  added,  from 
the  people  whose  capital  it  is  known  to  have 
been.  Its  m3rtboIoffiGal  names,  however,  are  en- 
tirely different,  anu  refer  to  the  fiibukms  origin 
assigned  to  it  by  the  obscure  writers  of  the  dark- 
est ages.  Thus  Troy  Novant,  or  Troia  Nova, 
in  allusion  to  its  colonization  by  the  grandson  of 
iEneas,  the  renowned  Brute,  and  Caer  Lud, 
from  Lud,  another  fictitious  person,  who  found- 
ed, or  at  least  exalted  it  to  the  high  state  which 
it  early  held  among  the  cities  of  Britain.] 

LoNGOBARDi.     vid.  Lan^obardL 

LoNGULA,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  bordc«» 
of  the  Volsd.  Uv.  2,  c  33  and  39,  L  9,  c 
39. 

LoTOPBAGi,  a  EMSopIe  on  the  coast  of  Airida, 
near  the  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  vislied 
their  country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war^ 
Herodot.  4,  c.  177.— S/ra6.  17.— Jfe^  1,  c  7. 
— P/»n.  5,  c  7, 1. 13,  c.  17. 

LucA,  now  Lueca^  a  city  of  Etruria,  on  the  ri- 
ver  Arnus.    Lvo,  21,  c  5,  1.  41,  c  13. — Cie,  13, 
fam.  13. 

LucANi,  a  people  of  Italjr,  deooebded  from  the 
Samnites  or  from  the  Brutit 

LCcAnia,  a  country  of  It^y^  between  the 
Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian  seas.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  explain  the  exact  limita  or  extent  of  coun- 
try over  which  the  Lucani  may  have  spread 
themselves,  we  may  define  the  boundaries  or  Lo- 
cania,  as  it  formed  a  part  of  tbe  Roman  domi- 
nion, with  considerable  exactness.  To  the 
south-west,  beyond  the  iktit  river  Laoe,  and  to 
the  south  east  beyond  thtfCnllNM,  laj  the  Bra- 
tiorum  Agcr,  or  country  of  llie  Brutal.    On  the 
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tide  of  Ccmpania  Che  Silarut  boanded  it  from 
the  mountains  to  the  aea ;  and  the  Bradanofl,  in 
the  same  manner,  iiom  the  mountains  to  the 
Taientioe  GUiJ^  divided  it  from  Apulia.  A  line 
iVom  the  sourcee  of  these  rivers,  along  the  high- 
lands in  which  they  rise,  describes  iu  limits  on 
the  side  of  SamniumJ  The  country  was  &> 
moos  for  its  grapes.  !^ab.  6.— P/in.  3,  c.  5.— 
Mela,  %  c  A.^Uv.  8,  c.  17,  L  9,  c.  20,  L  10,  c 
11.— JBbrat.  2;  ep.  2,  V.  178. 

LuciaiA,  (now  Lueera^  a  town  of  Apulia,  in 
that  part  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Dimnia.  This  was  a  place  of  great  antiqui- 
ty; its  origin  was  referred  by  the  poets  to  the 
tune  of  Diomed,  who  was  said  to  have  founded 
iL  It  was  ooe  of  the  first  places  over  which 
the  Romans  eitended  their  dominion  in  Apulk, 
and  eontinued  Adthful  to  them  during  their  wars 
withCaithace.  Liketherestof  Apulia,  it  was 
lemarkable  for  the  fineness  of  the  wool  which 
was  then  prepared.] 

LvcBftTiLis,  now  UbretH,  a  mountain  in  the 
eoonCry  of  the  Sabines,  hanging  over  a  pleasant 
vaBey,  near  which  the  house  and  farm  of  Ho- 
mes was  situate.  Borat.  L  od.  17,  ▼.  1.—  Cie. 
7,  AiL  II. 

LCcBiNua,  a  small  lake  of  Campania,  oppo- 
site PoteolL  It  abounded  with  excellent  oysters, 
and  was  united  hj  Augustus  to  the  Avemus, 
and  a  communication  formed  with  the  sea  near 
the  harbourealled  Julius  Partus,  The  Lucrine 
lake  disappeared  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1538,  in  a  violent  earthquake^  which  raised  on 
the  spot  a  mountain  4  iniles  m  circumference, 
and  about  1000  feet  high,  with  a  crater  in  the 
middle.  (The  present  state  of  this  celebrated 
lake  is  described  as  follows  by  Eustace :  "  Of 
the  Lucrine  lake  a  small  part  only  remains,  now 
a  muddy  pool,  half  covered  with  reeds  and  buU- 
mshes.  The  centre,  though  remarkable  for  its 
depth,  was  in  one  short  night  changed  into  a 
eomcal  naountain.  The  mountain  is  a  vast  mass 
of  cindeis,  black  and  barren,  and  b  odled  MorUe 
Nuoto.  The  pool,  however,  diminished  in  its 
fliae  and  appearance,  still  retains  the  name  and 
bonoaaofthe  Lucrine  lake."  Classical  T\)ur.] 
Cie.  4.  AU.  10.— Strab.  5  and  6.~3f<r/a,  2,  c.  4. 
^Fropert.  1,  eL  11,  v.  10.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  161. 
^HoraL  2,  od.  15. 

LocuLLi  HoRTi.  I.  Vid.  BorlL II.  Vil- 
la, one  of  those  villas  which  were  so  numerous 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Miaenus. 
That  of  LomUos  was  the  chief  ooe,  and  was 
allcfwaids  occupied  by  Tiberius.  "Phsdrus 
informs  as  that  it  was  situated  on  the  very 
ptnnade  of  the  hill,  as  it  not  only  commanded 
tile  adjacent  coasts^  but  extended  its  view  to 
the  seas  of  Sicily.  This  villa,  with  iu  prdens 
aad  porticoa,  must  have  occupied  a  consUerable 
apaee,  and  left  bat  little  room  for  the  town, 
which  of  course  most  have  been  situated  lower 
down,  and  probably  on  the  sea-sho«e.'>  Bus- 
iaee.] 

LU9DUKCX8I8  Gallia,  ^  pe^  of  Gaul,  which 
veeeived  its  name  from  Lugdunum,  the  capital 
city  of  the  province.  It  was  andently  called 
Cebica.     VuL  Gallia. 

LooDONUif,  a  town  of  Galfia  CeltidI,  built 
ift  the  oooflneDee  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Arar, 
or  Saone.  [**  It  was  anciently  a  Roman  colony, 
(testified  by  UMJ  ^^  inscriptions,)  and  ho- 
Muicd  with  A  iMBlfioent  temple,  dedicated 


by  the  cities  of  France  to  Augustus  Cwmti 
now  the  most  famous  mart  of  rrance,  and  ad 
university.  These  marts,  in  former  tiroes,  were 
hc^en  at  Geneva,  from  thence  removed  hither 
by  king  Lewis  the  11th,  for  the  enriching  of 
his  own  kingdom.  When  Julio  the  2d  hadex- 
oomnranicated  Lewis  the  12th,  he  commanded, 
by  hu  apostolical  authorit]r,  that  they  should 
be  returned  to  Geneva  aeain ;  but  therein  his 
pleasure  was  never  obeyed.  As  for  the  univer* 
sity,  Questionless  it  b  very  ancient,  taing  a 
seat  of  learning  in  the  time  of  Gains  Caligula. 
For  in  those  times,  before  an  ahar  consecrated 
to  Augustus  in  the  temple  above-named,  this 
Caligula  did  institute  sonle  exercises  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  eloquenoe :  the  victor  to  be 
honoured  according  to  his  merit;  the  vanquish" 
ed,  either  to  be  ierulated,  or  with  their  own 
tongues  to  blot  and  expunge  their  writiiun^  or 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river  adjoining.  Hence 
that  of  Juvenal,  • 

£^  Lugdunensem  Rhetor  dieturus  at  aranii 

applied  to  dangerous  undertakings.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans*  first  coming  into  Gaul,  it 
was  the  chief  dty  of  the  Hedui  and  Se<yuani ; 
afterwards  the  metropolis  of  Lugdunensis  Pri- 
ma. The  archbishop  hereof  is  tlw  metropolitan 
of  all  France,  and  was  so  in  the  time  of  &t, 
Irensus,  one  of  the  renowned  Fathers  in  the 
primitive  times,  who  was  bishop  here.**  HeyL 
Cosm,] 

LiTPiAS,  or  LupiA,  now  ZApoe,  a  town  of 
Germany,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
fidfing  into  the  Rhine.     TVxcf/.  Ann.  1,  &c 

LusiTANiA,  [a  part  of  Hispania,  answering 
nearly  to  the  mouem  Portugal.  In  the  time 
of  Cs»ar  its  limits  were  uncertain :  he,  how- 
ever, tells  us^  that  to  the  north  were  the  Cal- 
Uid;  to  the  east,  the  Vettones;  to  the  south, 
Beturia,  and  the  sea  fiom  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas;  and  to  the  vrest,  the  ocean.  Ptolemy 
makes  it  the  third  part  of  Spain,  and  ranks 
with  the  Lusitani,  the  Vettones,  and  part  of 
the  Celtic!  and  Turdetani.  The  chief  cities  of 
Lusitania  were  Oliripo,  Lisbon ;  Conimbri^ 
Coimbra;  Pax  Julia,  Beja;  Augusta  Ementa, 
Meridas  Norba  Cesarea,  Alcantara.  The 
Tagus  ^vided  the  country  into  two  parts;  in 
the  north  was  the  Durius,  on  Uie  south  the 
Anas.  The  Lumtanians  inhabited  a  remarkably 
fertile  country,  but  neglected  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  until  they  had  been  instructed  by  their 
AoBoan  conquerors.  Vid.  Hispania.  V€bs.  B. 
a  1,  38  and  44.— B.  Hi*p.  35^  4a— ^.  Al.  iB, 
Slc  Lent,  ed.] 

LnsoNEs,  a  people  of  Spain,  near  the  Iberos. 

LOtbtia,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Sequana  and  Matfona, 
which  received  ita  name,  as  some  suppose,  from 
the  quantity  of  day,  lu/urn,  which  is  in  its 
oeighDourhood.  J.  Cesar  foftified  and  embel- 
lished it,  from  which  drcumstanoe  some  authors 
call  it  JulU  Cipitas.  Julian  the  apo*^  resid- 
ed there  some  time.  It  is  now  PariSf  and  is 
the  capita]  of  France.  Obs.  de  BelL  O.  6  and 
7.— Strab.  4.— ilmmion.  20. 

LYCABfiTAS,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  near 
Athens.    Stat. 

Ltc£08,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  saersd  to 
Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  built  in  honour  of 
the  god  by  Lycaon,  th«  aon  of  Pehi^gns.    It 
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Wa«  also  Mcred  to  Pan,  whoae  feativala,  called 
t/ycaoy  were  celebrated  there.  [Paaaanias  af- 
firms that  the  whole  Pelopounesus*  might  be 
seen  from  its  summit,  where  are  yet  visible  the 
remains  of  the  altar  of  Jupiter.]  Virg.  Q.  1,  v. 
16.  JBn.  8,  T.  34a— SfroA.  a— £fer.  1,  od.  17, 
▼.  2.— OwA  Met.  1,  V.  698. 

Lycaonia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  east  by 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  south  by  Pisidia,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Greater  Phrygia;  "so  call- 
ed IJrom  the  L^caones,  a  people  of  Lycia,  or 
from  the  inhabitants  of  L^caonia,  a  town  of 
Phrygia  Major,  who^  eolaiging  themselves  into 
these  parts,  gave  Uiis  name  unto  it;  either 
of  which  I  snould  prefer  before  their  conceit 
who  derive  it  firom  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia, 
dispossessed  by  Jupitor  of  that  ungdom;  or 
tbiiuk  that  Lycaon  wss  king  of  this  country  and 
not  of  that."  Its  chief  towns  were  Iconium, 
the  metropoUs  of  it  when  a  Roman  province, 
and  Lystra.  "Nor,  indeed,  were  the  Lyoao- 
nians  tlumselves,  from  whomsoever  thejf  were 
descended,  of  any  great  note  or  observation  in 
former  times:  subject  to  Cappadocia  when  it 
was  a  kingdom,  and  reckonctl  a  part  of  it  in 
the  time  MFtolemv,  when  first  made  a  province 
of  the  empire.  Torn  from  the  empire  by  the 
Turks,  it  was  at  first  a  member  of  the  Selzuc- 
cian  kingdom,  as  afterwards  of  the  CaramaniaA; 
which  last,  founded  by  Caraman,  a  great  prince 
of  the  Tuiks,  on  die  death  of  Alamne  tne  2d, 
the  last  king  of  the  Selzuccian  family,  was  a 
great  eve-sore  to  those  of  the  house  of  Ottoman, 
Rom  the  time  of  Amurath  the  1st,  who  first 
waned  upon  it,  to  the  reign  of  Baiazet  the  2d, 
who  in  fine  subverted  it,  An.  l&e."  Hsyl. 
Ooam.] 

Lf  CASTE,  an  ancient  town  of  CietCL  whose 
inhabitants  aooompanied  Idomenous  to  the  Tro- 
jan war.     Horn.  A.  2. 

Lycbiom.     Vid,  Aihenet. 

LTCHNiDUs,  or  Lychnidictm,  ["a  city  of 
lUyria,  the  chief  town  of  the  Dassaretii,  situated 
on  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name.  Its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  by  a  writer  in  the  Greek  An- 
thokigy  to  Gadmns.  We  hear  of  its  being  con- 
stant^ in  the  occupation  of  the  Romans  during 
their  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  ana, 
from  its  position  on  the  frontier,  it  must  have 
always  been  deemed  a  place  of  importance. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  Egnatian  way,  which 
passed  through  it  It  appears  to  have  been  still 
a  large  and  populous  town  under  the  Greek  em- 

SeroTS.  Procopius  relates  that  it  was  nearly 
estroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew 
Ckirinth  and  several  other  cities,  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  In  the  Synecdemus  ofHieroctes 
it  is  prdbable  that  we  ought  to  read  Av^vt^  /ur- 
Tf4w\is  for  Ah\wvt6^  |iiir»4ir»Xtf .  It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Palmerins,  who  has  treated  most  fully 
of  the  historv  of  Lychnidus  in  his  Description 
of  Ancient  Qreece,  that  this  town  was  reiuaced 
by  Achrida,  once  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians ; 
«nd,  according  to  some  writers  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  also  Uyt  native  place  of  Justinian,  and 
erected  by  him  into  an  archbishopric  under  the 
name  of  Jnstiiiiana  Prima.  Tne  opinion  of 
this  learned  critic  has  been  adopted,  we  believe, 
br  the  generality  of  writers  on  comparative  geo- 
nhy.  But  we  are  induced  by  various  con- 
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sideratk>ns  to  dissent  from  (he  commonly  t€^ 
ceived  notion  on  this  point  We  mav  observe^ 
in  the  first  place,  that  none  of  the  historians 
queued  by  Palmerius  assert  that  Achrida  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Lychnidus.  r^iccphTrus 
CalUstus  states  that  Achrida  was  placed  on  a 
lofty  hill,  very  near  a  great  lake  called  Lychni- 
dus,  and  more  anciently  Dassarite ;  but  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  town  of  that  name.  Had 
Lychnidus  been  replaced  by  the  new  town  of 
Justinian,  or  ihe*Achrida  of  the  Bnt^rians, 
the  fact  would  certainly  have  been  distinctly 
roentionedy  since  it  was  a  celebrated  city,  and 
still  existing  in  the  reign  of  Justiniant  as  Wes^ 
seling,  we  think,  has  satisfactorily  proved.  Bui 
even  granting  to  Pafanerius  that  Justinkna  Vn- 
ma  and  Achrida  are  the  same  town,  he  has  nol 
at  all  shewn  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with 
Lychnidus.  The  improbability  of  this  suppo- 
sition vrill,  we  think,  be  evident  from  a  compa- 
rison of  the  Roman  Itineraries,  which  describe 
the  Via  Egnatu,  on  which  Lychnidus  wa» 
placed,  with  the  best  modern  maps  of  the  Turk- 
ish dominions  in  Europe.  Now  all  the  Itinera- 
ries agree  in  fixing  Lychnidus  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-e^ht  miles  from  the 
stetion  in  the  Candavian  roounteina,  a  well- 
known  ridge  which  separated  the  valley  of  die 
Germans  from  the  lake  of  Lychnidus ;  while 
Achrida,  as  it  is  now  called,  stands  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  lake,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  chain  above 
mentioned ;  so  that  it  ought  to  be  removed  at 
least  fifteen  miles  further  down  the  lake  to  an- 
swer to  Lychnidus.  In  the  Table^  the  first 
station  after  the  Candavian  mocmtams  is  the 
Pons  Servilii,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  This 
bridge  can  be  no  other  than  that  which  crosses 
the  river  Drino  on  its  issuing  from  the  lake  of 
Achrida ;  and  Lychnidus,  in  the  same  Itinera- 
ry, is  nineteen  miles  distant  thence,  whereas 
Achrida  is  not  removed  more  than  five  miles 
from  the  point  in  question,  where  a  bridge  is 
still  found  at  the  present  day.  We  are  assured 
by  Pouqueville  that  the  ruins  of  Lychnidus  are 
sdll  apparent  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Naunt^ 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  about  four- 
teen miles  south  of  Achrida.  We  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  this  point,  because  tl/e  site  of 
L^chnidos  is  important,  from  its  connexion 
with  the  course  of  the  Egnatian  way  through 
Macedonia,  a  country  of  which  we  at  present 
know  so  little."     CramA 

Lf  ciA,  [a  province  of  Asia  Minor^  invested 
on  everv  side,  either  by  the  sea  or  the  moun- 
tains. The  chain  of  mountains  which  was  cc^> 
lebrated  for  the  vok:anic  ChimjBrSt  converted 
into  a  monster  by  poetk  fiction,  commenced  at  a 
promontory  where  stood  the  city  of  Telmissus^ 
on  the  common  boundary  of  Lycia  and  Carta. 
This  range,  holding  a  north-easteriv  course,  and 
separating  Lycia  uooi  Caria  and  Fhrygia,  ioins 
mount  Taurus  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
first-named  province.  Mount  Taurus,  descend- 
ing fron^  this  point  towards  the  south,  divides 
Lyda  and  Pamphylia)  ito  most  easterij  ex- 
tremity on  this  common  boundary  bore  m  an- 
cient days  the  name  of  Climax,  or  the  ladder, 
and  b  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Alexander, 
whose  army  had  to  wade  through  the  sea  in  or- 
der to  get  round  the  prooMjgtfy.  The  range 
of  Taurus  continues  heno^Bbog  the  ahoie  of 
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Ika  golf  which  WMhcfl  the  etftero  coasC  of  Vy- 
cifty  and  the  Piunphjluui  coast,  Qntil  it  termi- 
liDtheSecrumrromontoriuin.  The  south- 


Nile,  beyond  Ciua.]  It  reoehed  thb  name  on 
account  of  the  immenae  number  of  wolves,  >•• 
which  repelled  an  army  of  ^Ethiopians  who 
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western  const  of  Lycta  is  deeply  indented,  form-  I  had  invaded  Egypt    Diod.  1. — Strah.  17. 


iDg  the  Qlaucus  Sinus.    Tne  chief  towns  of 
Lyda  were  Patara  and  Myra ;  its  prindpal  ri- 
^nn  Xanthue  and  Glaucus.    In  ancient  times 
Ihe  name  of  Lyda  was  appMed  also  to  the  coast 
ofPadoph^Ua;  whence  btephanus  mi^es  two 
Lydaa,  distinffuiBbing  one  as  situated  towards 
Pamphylia  :  this  he  calls  the  kingdom  of  Sar* 
pedon.    The  name  of  Lydft  is  commonly  xe> 
ferred  to  Lycos,  son  of  Pandion,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  expelled  from  Athens  by  his  brother, 
and  to  have  repaired  to  Lycia  to  Sarpedon.    But 
k  may  be  remarked  that  Sarpedon,  the  brother 
of  the  first  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  could 
not  have  been  contemporary  with  Lycus  the 
brother  of  iEigeos,  who  carried  on  a  war  with 
the  second  Nlinoe.    In  accounts  that  relate  to 
periodic  whose  history  is,  to  say  the  least,  inter- 
mi  led  with  fable,  we  cannot  look  for  consisten- 
cy.   The  Solymi»  an  ancient  people  of  Lyda, 
driven  to  the  north  by  Sarpedon,  changed  their 
name  for  that  of  Milyn,  and  occ^ied  a  territo- 
ry from  them  called  Milyas.    This  region  is 
near  the  common  boundaries  of  Lycia^  Phrygia, 
and  Pisidia.    "  The  Lydans  were,  m  former 
times,  a  puissant  people  extending  weir  power 
npon  the  seas  as  air  as  Italy.    Subjected  to  the 
Penaan  not  without  great  difficultv,  the  people 
with  great  obstinacy  defending  their  liberty; 
that  some  of  them  bong  besieged  by  Harpagus, 
lieutenant  onto  Gyrus,  the  first  Persian  mo- 
narch, they  burnt  their  vnves,  children,  servants, 
and  riches,  in  a  common  fire,  and  then  made  a 
f  orious  saUy  upon  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  all 
were  pot  to  the  sword.    To  Alexander  in  his 
march  this  way  towards  Persia  they  submitted 
without  any  resistance ;  after  whose  death  they 
feO  with  the  rest  of  these  ports  into  the  hand  of 
SeleociM.    On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  it  was  given  to  the  Rho- 
diana  fin  thor  assistance  in  that  war;    but 
gammed  as  a  free  estate  by  a  common  council 
of  fUirteen  senators)  elected  out  of  thdr  principal 
dtics,  over  whom  was  one  chief  president,  or 
pdnoe  of  the  senate,  whom  the^r  called  by  the 
name  Lydarchus,  In  these  remained  the  whole 
power  ofimpostng  Uxes^  making  war  and  peace, 
appdnting  losticiaries  and  inferior  magistrates, 
and  all  things  appertainin||  to  the  public  go- 
vernment ;  a  shadow  of  which  power  they  re- 
tained when  brought  under  the  Komanl^  and  a 
•hadow  only;  the  supreme  power  being  no 
longer  in  the  aenate  of  Lyda,  but  in  that  of 
JKome.    When  maAe  a  province  of  the  empire, 
it  had  the  same  fortune  as  the  others  had.  till  it 
/ell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks :  after  the  death 
of  the  second  Aladine  made  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  CaramaniaJ*    {P^^-  Coam.)    Under 
the  still  later  Turkish  division,  **  the  pasha  of 
Kutaieh  reigns  over  the  TVArie^,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  ancient  Pamphylia  and  Lyda.    Upon 
the  picUueeque  shores  of  Lyda,  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Mym»  now  Caeamoy  attest  toe  opu- 
lence of  the  age  of  Adrian  and  of  Trajan ;  the 
Neciopolis^  or  place  of  interment,  has  of  itself 
the  aopeaiance  of  a  dty.*'    MaUe-Brun, — 
Pewp.  Mei,  1,  15.— JD'ilnwtfc.] 


Ltcorea.  r^Lycorea,  which,  according  to 
Strabo^  stood  above  Cyparissus  in  Phods,  was 
a  place  ef  the  highart  antiquity|  since  it  is  stat- 
ed by  the  Arundelian  Marbfes  to  have  been 
once  the  residence  of  Deucalion.  Strabo  also 
affirms  that  it  was  more  ancient  than  Delphi* 
Dodwell  reports,  that  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Lyakoura  ;  and  he  was  informed  that  it  possess- 
ed considerable  traces  of  antiquity.*'  CramA 
Lycormas,  a  river  of  ^tolia,  whose  sands 
were  of  a  golden  colour.  It  was  afterwards  call- 
ed EvervuB  from  king  Evenus,  who  threw  him- 
self into  it.     Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  245. 

Ltcosura,  Fa  dty  of  Arcadia,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  mens  Lyccus,  now,  according  to  Dod- 
well, Agios  GiorgioSf  near  Stain,  Fausaniaa 
considered  this  ihe  most  andent  dty  in  the 
worid.     Paua.  Are.  38. — Cram,] 

Lyctus,  a  townof  CretcLthe  country  of  Ido- 
meneus,  whence  he  is  oiten  called  Lyetitia, 
Virg,  JEn,  3,  v.  401. 

[Lycus,  I.  now  the  Lech,  one  of  the  head 
branches  of  the  Danube  in  Vindclida.  It  be- 
longs to  Bavaria,  through  which  it  runs  during 
its  whole  course,  and  passing  by  Augsburgh^ 
discharges  itself  into  the  Danmie  between  IngoU 
9tadt  and  Raii8bon,--^\\.  Another  of  A^ 
Minor,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  that  line 
the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  and  run- 
ning through  the  finrmer  of  Uiese  provinces, 
unites  with  the  Meander  below  Colosse,  on  the 
borders  of  Lydia.— IIL  A  considerable  river 
of  Pontu&  which  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  Minor,  passes  through  the  eastern  part 
of  Pontus  in  a  north-westerly  course,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Iris  some  distance  from  its  mouth. 
The  Lycus,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  considered 

the  principal  stream. IV.  One  of  the  small 

streams  wnich  constitute  the  head  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  belongs  to  Armenia,  and  is  one 
of  toe  two  rivers  or  riioilets,  which  unite  beneath 
the  walls  ofErzroom,  to  form  the  smaller  branch 
of  Euphrates  before  its  junction  with  the  Murdd 
or  other  branch,  which,  coming  firom  the  east, 
was  considered  by  Xenophon  to  be  the  proper 

Eluphrates. ^v .    The  2Uibus  was  called  Ly- 

•      •     -"     •  •  of  the 


Lrcopdua,  now  Ste/.  a  town  of  Egypt,  [in 
|1|B  Tbebaid,  iHwiM  ft  Ut(le  distance  from  the 


cus  b^  the  Greeks,  and  was  a  tributary 
Tigns.  It  was  an  Assyrian  river,  and  rose  in 
the  region  called  Coiduene,  a  part  of  Curdiatan. 
Ks  course  is  extremely  nnuous^  flowing  first 
north-west,  then  west,  then  incUntng  towards 
the  south-west,  and  lastly  almost  south,  till  jt 
falls  into  the  Tigris.] 

Lydia.    [The  limits  of  this  province  and 
kinjrdom  of  Ada  Minor  must  be  difierently  giv- 
en m  reference  to  difierent  eras.    Lydia  proper 
was  bounded  north  by  Mysia,  east  by  Phxygi^ 
south  by  Caria,  and  west  b^  the  waters  of  the 
^gean.    Such  were  the  limits  of  Lydia  after 
the  kings  of  Sardis,  its  capital,  had  extended 
thdr  authority  over  the  Mnones,  who  occimied 
the  region  north  of  that  celebrated  cilv.    The 
Lydii  and  Msones  are  not  to  be  considered  dif- 
^rent  people  united  into  one  nation,  but  as  ths 
same,  assuming  difierent  names  from  a  change 
of  drcumstances  at  different  ems.    The  loniads^ 
however,  were  a  difierent  race :  who^  cordng 
£cQn  Europe,  established  themselves  in  thtf  isl- 
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Mi^  and  en  the  eoMtto  wfakhtliey  inxptTtod 
the  name  ef  Ionia.  Under  the  empire  of  Cra»- 
■nii  Lydia  indoded  Msonia  and  Ionia,  extend- 
ing westward  to  the  Halya,  the  limit  of  hie  em- 
pire. This,  however^  waa  a  political  and  not  a 
geographical  diatribotion  of  the  peninaula.  As 
Sanlis  was  the  capital  of  Lydia  proper,  so  we 
may  look  upon  Epnesus  as  that  of  Iqnia ;  though 
indeed  the  natoie  of  the  Ionic  confederacy  hara- 
'  ly  allows  the  ap^ication  of  such  a  term  eren  to 
its  principal  dty.j  It  was  governed  by  monarchs. 
who  after  the  febolous  ages  reigned  fer  249 
years  in  the  following  order  :  Aroysus  began  to 
reign  797  B.  C. ;  A^attes,  761 ;  Mcles  747 ; 
Candaules,  735 ;  Oyges^  718 ;  Ardysus  2d,  680 ; 
Sadyattes,  631 ;  Alyattes2d,619;  and  Crowas, 
662,  who  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  548, 
when  the  kingdom  became  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire.  There  were  three  different 
races  that  reigned  in  Lydia,  the  AtjwUm,  Heracli- 
dc,  and  Mermnads.  The  history  of  the  first 
is  obscure  and  fidnibus  ;  the  Heradids  began 
to  rdgn  about  the  Troian  war,  and  the  crown 
remained  in  their  ftmify  for  about  505  years, 
and  was  always  transmitted  from  fother  to  son. 
Candaules  was  the  last  of  the  Heracfide  ;  and 
Gyges  the  first,  and  Crcesus  the  last  of  the  Merm- 
nacm.  [All  tne  distinctions  of  territory  in  the 
peninsula  may  be  considered  as  cban^  or  ab- 
rogated while  the  empire  of  the  Penaan  kings 
extended  over  it ;  at  feast  they  bore  no  analogy 
to  those  of  the  earlier  times.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans  again,  new  changes  and  new  divisions 
were  introduced.  At  one  time  with  Mjrsia, 
Phrygii,  and  Lycaonia,  Lydia  formed  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus :  converted  afterwards  into  a 
fnetorian  province,  it  was  given,  with  Mysia, 
^hrvgia,  and  Caria,  into  the  hands  of  a  prefect 
Under  Constantine,  who  divided  his  empire  into 
dioceses,  Lrdia  fell  with  Caria,  Lyda,  the  id- 
ands  Pamphvlia,  Pisidia.  &c.  into  the  diocese 
called  that  ox  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
capital.    The  Lydians  were  an  enterprising 

Sople  ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  disproved  that 
etruria  owed  hereariy  population  and  dviliza- 
tion  to  a  Lydian  colony.  Vid.  Hetruria.  They 
were  no  less  remarkable,  however,  for  their  luxu- 
ry and  effeminacy  after  thdr  empire  had  become 
•omewhat  extended.  Sipylus  and  Tmolus  were 
the  prindpal  mountains,  and  the  Hermus,  the 
]Pactolu&  the  Caystrus,  and  the  Msander,  the 
prindpal  rivers  of  Lydia.] 

Ltkcestjb.     Vid.  Lynctu, 

Ltkcus,  ['*  was  situated  east  of  the  Dassaretii 
of  lUvria,  from  whose  territory  it  was  parted  by 
the  chain  of  mount  Bernas,  or  Bora  ;  while  on 
the  north  it  adjoined  Pelagonia  and  Deuriopus, 
districts  of  Peonia.  It  was  watered  by  the  En- 
gonus  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  was  tra- 
Tersed'by  the  great  Egnatian  way.  The  Lyn- 
ceste  were  at  first  an  independent  people,  eo- 
yemed  by  thdr  own  princes,  who  were  said  to 
be  descended  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Bacchiade  at  Corinth.  Arrhibsus,  one  of  these, 
occupied  the  throne  when  Brasidas  undertook 
his  expedition  Into  Thnce.  At  the  solicitatbn 
of  Perdiccas,  who  was  anxious  to  add  the  terri- 
tory of  Arrlubsus  to  bis  dominions,  Brasidas. 
in  conjuncHon  with  a  Macedonian  force,  in- 
vaded Lyncos,  but  was  soon  compdled  to  retire 
by  ^e  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  IDyrians,  who 
yiond  the  tioops  of  the  Lyncestian  prince^  and 
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had  some  difficulty  in  securing  his  reireat  Sdii' 
bo  informs  us,  that  Irrha,  the  daughter  of  Ar- 
rhabcus,  (as  he  writes  tne  name,)  was  mother 
of  Enrydioe,  who  married  Amyntas,  the  fiither 
of  Philip.  By  tins  marriage  it'b  probable  that 
the  prindpality  of  Lyncus  became  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Macedon."     Cram.} 

Ltbnessus,  a  dty  of  Cilicia,  the  native  ooan- 
try  of  Briteis.  called  thenca  Lvm€9$ti».  It 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Achilles  and  the 
Greeks^  at  the  tune  of  the  Trojan  wai^  and  th« 
booty  divided  amongthe  conquerors.  Homer.  M. 
2,  V.  197.— Oeirf.  Met.  12,  v.  lOa— Hcnmi.  3^ 
y.  5.  TrUt.  4,  el.  1,  v.  15. 

LtsimIcbia,  now  BexamUi^  L  a  city  on  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  Paua.  1,  c.  9.  [Tbta 
dty  was  founded  br  Lysimachus,  who  trait»- 
ferred  to  it  the  population  of  the  then  dedining 
Cardia.  near  which  it  was  built.  Its  modem 
name  is  in  allusion  to  the  width  of  the  isth- 
mus on  which  it  stood.  HexamUi^  however,  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  town.] — -—II.  Anothst 
in  iEtolia. 

M. 

MiC£,  a  people  of  Arabia  Fefix.  JUS^  3^  e. 
8.  They  are  placed  in  Africa,  near  the  larvtr 
Syrtis,  by  Heiodoi.  4,  v.  175.— jSa.  3,  v.27&,  L 
5,  V.  194. 

Macaris,  an  andent  name  of  Crete. 

Mlc£  DOMU.  ['  <  Much  uncertainty  exists  aa  to 
the  oriffin  of  the  name  of  Maoedon,  but  it  seems 

Sneraliy  agreed  among  the  writers  of  antiquity 
ftt  its  more  andent  appellation  was  Fjitt^^hiti 
According  to  Uesiod,  Maoedo»  the  founder  of 
this  nation,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  or  of  OsiiiB 
according  to  Diodcvus,  while  many  of  the  mo- 
dems have  derived  the  name  from  that  of  Kit- 
tim,  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  tha 
kings  of  Maoedon  are  designated  in  the  Old 
Testament  In  support  of  thb  opinion  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  countiy  is  not  unfimonent]^ 
called  Macetia,  and  the  inhabitants  Maoeta. 
It  appours  from  Herodotus,  that  the  name  aerv* 
ed  originally  to  designate  the  small  place  or  dis- 
trict of  Macednon,  in  the  vidnity  of  moimt 
Pindus.  And,  according  to  the  aame  andeat 
historian,  it  would  seem  that  this  was  the  pri- 
marr  appellatbn  of  the  Dorians.  The  oi^in 
of  tbd  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  aome 
intricacy  and  dispute.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  on  which  all  the  ancient  anthoricieo 
agree ;  namdy.  that  the  royal  family  of  that 
countiy  was  of  the  race  of  the  Temenids  ^ 
Arsos,  and  descended  from  Hereuks.  Tho 
dimrence  of  opinion  prindpally  regards  the  in- 
dividual of  that  fiunily  to  whom  the  honour  of 
founding  this  illustrious  monardiy  is  to  be  as- 
cribed. Thucydides  gives  an  accurate  i^^r^onnt 
of  the  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian  monarch.  *  Alexander,  fother  of  Per- 
diccas, and  his  ancestors  the  Temenidas,  who 
came  from  Argos,*  says  the  historian,  <wao 
the  first  occupiers  of  Macedonia  aftertbey  had 
vanquished  and  expdled  the  Pierians,  who  ro. 
tired  to  Phagres  across  the  Strymon,  and  tfao 
country  under  mount  Pangsus,  and  other  plaoea: 
from  which  circumstance,  the  coast  situated  un- 
der mount  Pangttus  is  called  the  Pierian  gutf". 
The^  also  dispossessed  of  their  territory  tba 
Bottin,  who  are  nowcootigDoQs  to  the  C&aki* 
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StfM.    They  Bkewise  ooeupied  a  nanow  strip 
of  PoMMiMi,  along  the  river  Axina,  from  PelU  to 
the  aea  ;  and  beyond  the  Axius,  aa  &r  aa  the 
Sifjmuu,  the  district  called  Mysdouia,  after 
driring  omtbe  Edonea,  the  onffinafinhabbanta. 
They  ako  exoeUed  theEordi  tram  Eordaa,  (the 
^recler  pait  Jt  whom  were  deatroyed,  but  a  few 
ranam  nearPhyaea.}  aa  well  aa  the  Ahsopea 
firom  AJmopia.  'Beaiaea  these,  there  were  other 
dialricts  of  which  the  Macedonians  were  maa- 
tere  at  the  tune  of  Silaloe^  invaaioo  :  such  aa 
Antkemoa,  Omtonia,  and  Bisaltia.    Th^  au- 
thority extended  also  over  the  Lyncests  and 
KSfniofflft  and  other  inland  tribes,  which,  thongh 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  were  considered 
tts  dependents^ and  allies.*    On  the  eonqoest  of 
BAnoadooia  by  the  Romana  the  follovi4ng  de- 
cree wia  issued bj  the  Roman  senate  and|ieo- 
pla  lespecting  that  oonntrr.    It  was  ordered 
that  ^  Macedonians  should  be  conaiderad  as 
ftae,  iving  under  their  own  Uwa,  and  electinff 
their  own  magistrates ;  and  that  they  ahould 
pay  to  the  Romans  one  half  only  of  tlie  annual 
cootribudons  heretofore  levied  by  their  kinga.   It 
was  also  anacted,  tluit  from  henceforth  nlaee- 
donia  ahould  be  divided  into  foordiitinct  re- 
Tke  first  of  thess  was  to  comprise  all 
between  the  riven  Strymon  and 
Naasaa,  and  whatever  Peraena  held  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Utter,  with  the  exceptbn  of  Moob, 
Mavonea,  and  Abdera.    On  the  right  bank  of 
tha  Strymon  the  diatricta  of  Bisaltia  and  Hera- 
dea  Sintica  were  included  in  thia  dirision.    The 
second  waa  formed  of  the  countrjr  situated  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  with  the 
mldition  of  ancient  Peonta.    The  third  extend- 
ed from  the  UUer  iwer  to  the  Peneus.    The 
fonth  region  renehed,  from  mount  Bermius  to 
the  confines  of  lUyria  and  Epirus.    It  waa  de- 
cided that  AmphlrftBff  ahould  be  the  capital  of 
the  first  divismn,  Thessalonica  of  the  second, 
Priia  of  the  thiid,  and  Peh^(oniaof  the  fourth." 
Cram.    Theae,  it  vrill  be  understood,  were  the 
Enata  of  Mneadoniaj  reduced  to  a  province  ;  as 
the  kingdom  of  Phfltp,  its  limits  may  be  defined 
aeaiiy  as  foDows.    On  the  north,  the  ridge»of 
nomit  Uiemas  divided  it  from  M«B8ia  ;  and  the 
Cambonii  monies  separated  it  from  Thessaly  on 
the  oppoaila  aide.    The  country  of  the  Mace- 
donian ISyrians  lay  opoo  ita  west,  beyond  the 
Ocaidus  mounHains  aiM  the  hifls  called  Bemua ; 
while  on  the  east  the  Strymon  distinguished  its 
iMdsrs  from  the  fiirther  hmits  of  Thrace.    Be- 
tes the  conywats  c€  Philip  extended  the  em- 
nire  ef  his  kin^pdom  over  all  of  Greece,  the  in- 
mbitaniB  of  the  aouthem  parts  vrere  accustomed 
loconsider  the  Macedonians  ttke  the  Thradans, 
Ac.  aa  baxbariana ;  nor  were  they  looked  upon 
aa  Chaefca  till  that  prince  converted  Greece  mto 
Maeadonia.    They  were,  in  all  probability,  of 
the  aaare  origin  aa  the  Thracians,  from  whom 
there  iafittledanbt  they  derived  their  descent] 
The  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  first  founded  B. 
C.  814,  b^  CaianuB,  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
sEBd  a  nattva  of  Aigoa,  continued  in  existonce 
646  yean,  tiO  the  battle  of  Pydna.    The  fiunily 
of  Casanua  remained  in  poaaf  ssion  of  the  crown 
nntil  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  be- 
^n  to  nign  in  tfia  following  order  :  Caranus, 
aAsranignofSByear^  waa  succeeded  by  Coe- 
nn,  whoaaaandad  the  throne  786  a  C.  Thuri- 
mm  774|  PttAacaa  799,  Aigsua  638^  PhiUp 


640,  ^ropas  603,  Alcetas  cr  AIectas576^  Amy** 
taa  547,  Alexander  497,  Ferdiccaa454,  Arcba- 
bua  413,  Aroyntas  399,  Pai8anias398,  Amyn- 
tas  3d.  397,  Argasus  the  tyrant  390,  Amyntaa 
reatored  390,  Atoxander  9d.371,  Ptolemy  Ala- 
rites  370,  Perdiccaa  3d.  )66^  PhiKp  son  of 
Amyntaa  360,  Alexander  tie  Great  836^  PhiUp 
Aridfiua  333,  Gasaander  a6L  Antipater  and 
Alexander  296,  Demetriua  king  of  Asias894, 
Pyrrhus  387,  Lysimachus  386,  Ptolemy  Caiam- 
nus  280,  Meleager  two  moiths,  Antioatcr  the 
Eteaian  45  davs,  Antigonus  Goaataa,  977,  Da- 
metrius  243,  Antigonus  Dcsonl&3,  Philip  SSI, 
Perseus  179,  conquered  by  the  Romans  168  B, 
C.  at  Pydna.  , 

Macra,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Appwinea^ 
and  dividing  Liguria  from  Etruria.  Lvcon.  S^ 
V.  «20.— £^.  85,  ^  33.— Win.  3,  c.  5. 

MAcndBiij  a  pacple  of  JSOuopia,  ttlebratad 
for  theirjustice  and  the  inaocence  of  their  man- 
nere.  They  generaUy  livsd  to  their  130th  year, 
some  say  to  a  thouaand ;  and,  indeed,  from  that 
longevity  they  have  obtained  thai  name  (/ms^ 
fii9t^  long  life^  to  diatinffmah  them  more  parti- 
cuhiriy  from  tne  other  inbabitanta  of  ^thtnpia. 
After  ao  long  a  period  spent  in  virtoooa  actions^ 
and  freed  fr<Ma  the  indubencea  of  vice,  and  from 
maladies,  they  droppeT  into  the  grave  aa  to 
sleep,  without  pain  and  without  terror.  Orpk, 
Argon,  1105.— Herocfoe.  3,  c.  17.— HWa,  3,  c. 
9.— Pitn.  7,  c  48.— FU.  Jlfo*.  8,  c  3. 
MACaONTiCHOs.  VitL  Dereon. 
Mad  AURA,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Numi& 
and  Gctulia,  of  winch  the  inhabitanto  waia 
called  MadaurenteB.  It  waa  the  native  plaoa  af 
Apukiua.    ilpui.  Met,  II. 

MiBANBBR,  a  celebrated  river  of  Aaia  Minor, 
risinff  near  Celens,  and  flowing  through  Caria 
and  Ionia  into  the  iEgean  sea  between  Miletua 
and  Priene,  after  it  has  been  incmaed  by  the 
waten  of  the  Marayas,  Lycos,  Eudon,  Letha- 
us,  &c    It  is  celebrated  amoag  the  poeta  for  ito 
windinga,  which  amount  to  no  less  than  600, 
and  from  which  all  obliqoitiea  ha've  received  the 
name  of  Mcaanden,    It  forms  in  ^  course,  ae- 
cording  to  the  obaervationa  of  soma  triveller% 
the  Greek  lettera  c  (  ( c  &  «,  and  fromita  wind- 
ings Dcdalus  had  the  first  idea  of  hia  Simous 
Uibyrinth.     Otid.  Met,  8,  v.  145,  Ae.— Virw; 
^n.  6,  V.  354.— I/Moan.  5,  v.  208, 1.  ^  y.  #q. 
--Homer.  IL  2,—Btrodot.  3,  c.  39.— Ote.  PU, 
23.— S(ra&.  13,  &c.— A/e/a,  1,  c  17.    [This  ri- 
ver is  called  hj  the  Turks  the  AMmitr  f  but 
because  they  ^ve  the  same  name  to  the  Caya- 
ter,  they  prehx  to  this  the  epithet  Boitu:  or 
Great,  aa  to  the  smaller  stream  a  name  indica- 
tive of  its  inferiority.] 

Mjbatjb,  a  people  at  the  south  of  Scotland. 
J!>ib.  76,  c  13. 

M£i>i,  a  people  of  MasdieOf  a  district  of 
Thrace  near  Rhodope.  Lit.  26,  c.  35,  L  40,  c 
81. 

MfNALua,  (plur,  Mcnala,)  I.  a  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly  fre- 
quented by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name  from 
Menalua,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  covered 
with  pine  trees,  whose  echo  and  ahade  have 
been  greatly  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poeta. 
Ovid,  Met,  1,  v.  316.— Ftr^.  G.  I,  v;  17.  JBcL 
8,  V.  34.— Pout.  8,  c  3.— Stra6.  B.—Mela,  % 
c  3.  [**  The  modem  name  of  this  mountain  is 
Roino,    Dod well  ssys  its  height  is  eenoderabla, 
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WmI  tbal  it  k  chtitctmed  hf  Um  glma  and 
yMey  nrHok  intanect  it,  and  are  watered  with 
naiseionf  riTukta.  It  ii  connected  on  the  east 
with  mount  PartkeniiUi  and  to  the  north  with 
the  hilii  of  Orcfapmenos  and  Stymphakw.''] 
Cram.— -^IL  A  town  of  Arcadia. 

MjBKoa,  a  river  of  Oermany,  now  eaUed  the 
Mayme^  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  Mayence, 

AlBdNu.     Vid,  Ijydia,    The  Etrurians,  aa 
being  deieended  from  a  Lydian  colony,  are  often 
caUed  JfooKiAa,  (  Virg.  uEru  11,  t.  759.)  and 
even  the  lalcAijirhiaaymenua  in  their  country  is 
called  MmenitU  lacvs.    SU.  Jtal,  15,  t.  35. 
KLsOt  JE,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 
MjEdTia  Palu^  a  large  lake,  or  part  of  the 
•ea  Wtween  Euro]je  and  Asia,  at  the  north  of 
the  Euzine^  to  which  it  communicates  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  now  csUmI  ifae  seaof 
Azomh  or  ZoJbocL    U  wis  worshipped  as  a  deity 
by  the  fifassagets.    It  extends  about  390  miln 
from  south-west  to  north -eart.  and  ii  about  €00 
mics  in  oircumfersnce.      The  Amazons 
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and  wave  deckied  firee  hg  the  RobuM  after  tft^ 
battle  of  Gvnosoephals.  Their  government  was. 
then  republican,  affiun  being  directed  by  a  ge* 
neral  council,  and  a  chief  magistrate  calEd 
Magnetarcn.  Mount  Homole,  the  extreipa 
point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north,  was  probaUy  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  Ossa ;  aritt  celehrated- 
oy  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithe,  and  a  ftvouiite  haunt  of 
Pan. 

Ou,  duo  ntMgeruB  quum  vertiee  trumtif  ab  aUa 
Descendunt    Ceniaurif   Homden  Othrymgue 

nivcJem  

Linquente9  eumt  rapido.  JEn.  YII.  674. 

From  Pausanias  we  leam  that  it  was  tajttmaely 
fertitol  and  well  supplied  with  apiinga  and  ibaii* 
tains.  One  of  these  was  apparantly  the  Li-> 
bethrian  fountain.  Stxabo  sajra  that  memit 
Horook  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  PenevM^ 
and  ApoUonius  describes  it  aa  eloae  to  the  sea.'* 
CVam.J— — iV.  A  pnMnoutocy  of  Magnesia  ia 


called  Mmotides,  as  Rving  in  the  ndghbourhood.    Thessaly.    IA9,  2^.-^fVor.  2,-^AppiaH. 


ShraL^AMa,  1,  c.  1«  Ajc-^ustin.  2,  c  1.— 
Curt.  5),  c  4.—Lucan.  Q,  Ac^Ovid.  Fast.  3, 
d.  12.  ep.  Sab.  2,  v.  9.— Ftr^  jEn,  6,  v.  739. 
Mjuia  Stlti,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.    lAv,  1,  c  33. 
Magna  Qsjbcia.     Vtd,  Oraeia  Magna. 
MAONfisi  A,  L  {a  city  of  Lydia,  sumamed  from 
the  Maander,  open  which  it  stood.    Tins  was 
a  Grecian  colony.    It  k  now  Chtzd-Hizar,  or 
the  Handtcmt  Go^.— — 11.  Another  in  the 
•aae  country,  called  SypiUa  from  its  situation 
beneath  mount  Syptlus,  on  the  Hermus,  oppo- 
eite  the  mouth  of  the  Hyllus.    In  thk  city  died 
Themistocles,  an  exik  from  hk  country,  and 
idepeodeot  on  the  magnanimity  and  bounty  of 
the  Peraan  king.]     K  u  celebrated  for  his 
death,  and  for  a  battle  whkh  was  fought  ihero 
187  years  before  tbe  Christian  era,  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochtts  king  of  Syria.    The 
Afcca  6l  Antkchus  amomited  to  70^000  men 
uccording  to  Appkn,  or  70,000  foot  and  13,000 
horse  aocordiiifif  to  Livy,  which  have  been  ex- 
s^geratet?  by  Florus  to  300,000  men ;  the  Ro- 
man aimy  consistecl  of  about  28  or  30,000  men, 
flOOOof  which  were  employed  in  guarding  the 
caaip.    The  Syrkns  kst  50,000  foot  and  4000 
horsey  and  (he  Romans  only  300  killed  with  25 
hoTM.    It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mag> 

nesk  in  Thessalv. III.  A  country  on  the 

esstem  parts  pf  Thessaly,  at  the  south  of  Ossa. 
It  was  sometimes  called  jBmonia  and  Magnea 
Campus,  The  capital  was  also  called  Magne- 
•k.  ("  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Magne- 
ak  to  that  narrow  portion  of  Thessaly  whicn  k 
confined  between  toe  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and 
the  Pagascan  bay  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
between  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  tbe  sea  on  the 
west  and  east.  The  peopk  of  thk  dktrict  were 
called  Magnetesi  and  appear  to  have  beeA  in 
posscsskn  of  it  fh>m  the  roost  remote  period. 
Tbey  are  also  universally  allowed  to  have  form- 
ed part  of  the  Amphyctionk  body.  The  IMkg- 
nesians  submitted  to  Xerxes,  giving  earth  and 
water  in  token  of  subjection.  Thucydides  leads 
us  to  "^pose  they  were  in  hk  time  dependant 
on  the  Thessalians }  for  he  says^  Mdyv*/rtt  Kai 
•J  J^cc  bw^K—t  ehvaX9p.  They  passed,  with  the 
rest  «tf  that  natkn,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Maeedon,  who  succeeded  Alexander. 
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Magok,  a  river  (d  Indk  falHag  into  the  Gea- 
ges.    ilrrion. 
Majorca.     VuL  BaUares. 
MALftA,  I.  a  promoirtofy  of  Lisbos.— ~II. 
Another  in  Peloponueeu%  at  the  eouth  of  Lm- 
conia.    The  sea  k  so  rough  and  boislewna 
there,  that  the  dangws  whkh  attended  evoy^s 
round  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Ctun  ad 
Maieam  agfUxerit  obUimcere  qum  nmi  domL 
[^It  k  now  Cape  St.  Angeio  or  JIaik  ;  aoaovd- 
mgto  Strabo  there  were  670  stadk  from  hence 
to  Tsnaram,  including  the  sinuosities  of  the 
coast.     Cram.] — Strab.  6  and  9. — Ltutm.  C,  t. 
58.—Pha.  in  AraL^Virg,  JBn,  b,  ▼.  193.-^ 
Mela,  %  c  Z.^Uv.  21,  c  44— Ovicf.  Am.  & 
el.  16^  V.  34,  el.  11,  ▼.  9a— Pou*.  3,  c  83. 

Maletentum,  theancientnameof  Bene^CB* 
turn.    LAit.  9,  c.  97. 

Malta,  a  dty  of  Phthiotis,  near  mount  OSia 
and  Thermopyle.  There  were  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood some  hot  mineral  waters  which  the 
poet  Catullus  has  mentioned.  From  Malie,  a 
gulf  or  small  bay  in  tbe  neighhourfaood,  at  tin 
western  extremitks  of  the  isknd  of  Euhma,  Itae 
received  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  MaKa,  MaUm- 
eum  Pretum  or  MaliacuM  SinuM,  Some  call  it 
the  gulf  of  Lamk  finm  its  tkinkr  to  Lamb. 
It  k  often  taken  for  the  Si$m»  PtiatigkMt  eC 
the  ancients.  Pomb.  1,  c.  4. — Herodai. 
MamertIka,  a  town  of  Campank,  fonaous 

for  its  wines. A  name  of  Msasana  in  Sicily. 

MarUal.  13,  cp.  1  IT^Stmb.  7. 
MAMERTiMi.     Vid.  Part  If. 
Mand&la,  a  vilkge  in  the  country  of  the  St- 
bines,  near  Horaoe^i  country-seat.     Btral.  1, 
ep.  18,  V.  105. 

MANDtmii,  [a  peo^  oi  Cdtk  Gkul,  depend- 
ants of  the  Mdm.  Their  chief  dty  was  Ale- 
sk.  and  they  occupied  a  part  of  tne  an 
dukedom  of  Burgundy,  called  PAuAtoie, 
D6partementdelaCbUdfOr.  Strabokinoor- 
rect  in  representing  them  as  adjacent  to  the  Ar- 
vemi,  since  they  were  separated  finm  thsjt  peo- 
ple by  a  kige  portion  of  the  jEduan  territoiy.] 
Ox$,  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  78. 

Manddria,  a  dty  of  Cakbria,  near  Tares- 
turn,  whose  inhabitants  were  fiuBous  for  eating 
dog's  flesh.    P/tn.  9, 0.103.-^1^  87,  c  15. 
MAMTiinM,  [a  town  of  Aicadia»  «t  the  §apk 
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bt  miHtnt  AHatnMm,  on  the  borden  of  Ai;^ 
lit.  The  ttttle  rirer  Ophis  Bo^ed  beneath  its 
wdb.  Mantinea  ocnuuted  of  a  few  small  tiI* 
Iamb,  which  at  an  early  period  uniting,  formed 
du  caty,  for  a  long  time  the  chief  town  of  Ar- 
csffia.  In  history  the  Mantineans  hold  a  con- 
nicQons  place  for  the  wi9d<»n  of  their  instita- 
tions,  and  for  the  baUles  fbnght  in  their  territory. 
After  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  in  which  they 
baud  taken  part  with  the  Lacedsmonians,  they 
fisU  into  the  displeasnre  of  Sparta;  and  two 
w»rs,  with  an  interval  of  some  years  between 
IbaaOf  were  the  consequence.  In  the  latter,  the 
walls  of  the  town  weie  demolisbed,  and  the  city, 
fesohred  into  its  primitive  elements,  formed 
sMin,  instead  of  one  united  town,  four  smaller 
vmiges.  At  the  same  time  it  was  compelled  to 
change  its  republican  institutions  for  others 
more  connstent  with  the  views  of  the  Laco- 
niana.  When  Thebes  he^n  to  assume,  in  the 
time  of  her  genenJs  Felopidas  and  Elpaminon- 
daa,  an  important  attitude  in  the  sfEun  of 
Oreeoe^  the  Mantinsans,  under  the  protection 
of  that  city,  reunited  their  population  and  re- 
bailt  (heir  walls ;  another  battle  between  the 
Thebans  and  the  Spartans  succeeded,  in  which 
Kpanrinondas  lost  his  life,  and  which,  taking  its 
name  from  Mantuuea,  hauB  given  to  that  city  an 
immortal  fiune.  From  this  time  forward  the 
policy  of  the  people  was  indirect  and  timid  in 
th^  convulsions  which  were  preparing  the  way 
for  the  destruction  of  Greece ;  and  the  barba- 
loos  massacre  of  the  Achcans  who  were  ffarri- 
soned  in  their  city,  exciting  the  anger  of  An- 
ti^onns  and  the  iMgue,  a  chastisement  was  in- 
flieted  upon  them  equal  to  their  perfidy.  The 
ci^  was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves ;  and  the  name  of  Antigonea  was  assign- 
ed to  it  instead  of  its  ancient  tide,  to  obliterate 
an  memory  of  the  guilty  place.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans the  place  recovered  a  part  of  its  splendour, 
eBJojtng  tne  &vour  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
and  afterwards  of  Hadrian,  who  restored  the 
name  of  Mantinea.  "  The  tomb  of  Areas, 
who  gave  his  name  to  all  the  country,  was  erect- 
ed dose  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  on  a  site  called 
the  altar  of  the  Son.  The  equestrian  statue  of 
GrjfluB,  the  son  of  Xcnophon,  who  eminently 
dbtinsuidied  himself  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 
was  phoed  not  for  from  the  theatre.  In  the 
same  quaiter  were  situated  the  temples  of  Vesta 
and  Venus  Symmachia,  the  hitter  having  been 
sveeCed  by  the  Idanttneans  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Actium.  There  was  also  in 
tiiis  dty  a  temple  raised  to  Antinons,  the  fo- 
vomite  of  Hadrian,  by  order  of  that  emperor ; 
it  beiiw  pretended  that  tiie  Bithynians,  among 
whom  Antinons  was  bom,  ^ere  descended  from 
the  Bdantineans.  A  yeariy  festival  and  quin- 
ywMilal  games  were  also  solemnized  in  honour 
ef  Hadrian's  minion  ;  and  in  a  building  near 
the  gymnasium  were  deposited  his  statue,  and 
sevcial  paintings^  in  which  ho  was  represented 
tne  fenn  of  Bacchus."     Cram.) 

MjLnrtHdBOu.  Oppidum,  a  town  of  Corsica, 

m  suppoeed  to  be  Battia. 

MiRTirA,  a  town  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po, 
feanded  about  900  years  before  Rome,  by  Bla- 
■or  or  Ocnoa,  the  scm  of  Manto.  It  was  the 
ancient  capitid  of  Etmria.  When  Cremona, 
which  had  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus,  was 
p^m  to  tb«  aol^an  of  Octavius,  B^i||^  also. 


which  was  in  the  nei^bmrhood,  shared  Ubi 
common  calamity,  though  it  had  fovoured  the 
party  of  Augustus,  and  many  of  the  ^habitantv 
were  tyrannically  deprived  of  their  possessions. 
Virgil,  who  was  amonff  them,  applied  for  re^^ 
dress  to  Augustus,  ancTobtaioed  it.  Strab,  5. 
— Ftr^.  Eel  1,  &c.  O,  3,  V.  12.  jEtu  10,  v. 
180. — Ovid.  Amor.Zi  el.  15.  [it  is  now  Man- 
tovOf  in  English  Mantua.  This  place  is  one  o£ 
the  greatest  antiqcdty,  not  leing,  like  other  tnwne 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  of  GUllic  origin.  By  Vir- 
gil, its  founding  is  ^scribed  to  the  Troscan&  and 
thongh  we  are  not  called  upon  to  aeknowledgv 
iu  debt  to  Manto^  the  daugnter  of  Tiresias,  ac- 
cording to  the  foney  of  that  poet  and  of  the  eat' 
ly  Florentine  who  foUowed  his  tradition,  we  can 
nave  no  hesitation  in  asaigning  to  MantUa  a 
Tuscan  origin.  It  was  situatm  on  an  island, 
or  rather  in  a  marsh  occaaoned  bj  the  waters 
of  the  Mind  us,  and  was  in  antiquity  by  no 
means  distinguished,  being  among  the  smaller 
towns  of  Gallia  Cisalpma.  The  biith  of  Ysh 
gil  alone  ennobled  it^  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
Sm  Romans  of  the  empire ;  and  in  modem 
times,  amid  all  the  power  and  comparative  splen- 
dour to  which  it  arose,  the  name  of  Vii^j^il  ap- 
pears to  rank  among  the  Urst  of  its  glories.  He 
was  not  born,  however,  within  the  city,  but  at 
Andes,  a  small  vilhige  in  the  vicinity.] 

MIrIthon,  a  villafle  of  Attica,  10  miles  fhmi 
Athens,  celebrated  ror  die  victory  which  the 
10,000  Athenians  and  lOOO  PlateaiuL  under  the 
command  of  Miltiades.  mined  over  the  Persian 
army,  consisting  of  1(X>,000  foot  and  10,000 
hoiBO,  or,  according  to  Val.  Maximus,  of300/N)0, 
or,  as  Justin  says,  of  000,000,  under  the  con* 
mand  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  on  the  28th  of 
Sept  490  B.  C.  In  this  battle,  aoconling  to 
Herodotus,  the  Athenians  lost  only  102  men, 
and  the  Persians  6,300.  Justin  has  raised  the 
loss  of  the  Persians  in  this  expedition,  and  in  the 
battie,  to  200,000  men.  To  commemorate  this 
immortal  victory  of  their  countrymen,  the  Greeks 
raised  small  cofomns,  with  the  names  inscribed 
on  the  tombs  of  tho  follen  heroes.  It  was  also 
in  the  plains  of  Marathon  that  Theseus  over- 
came a  celebrated  bull,  which  plundered  the 
neighbouring  country.  Erigone  is  called  Man^ 
thonia  virgo^  as  being  bora  at  Marathon.  St€it^ 
5,  ^Iv.  3,  V.  74.— C.  Nep.  ia  MiiL—HerodoU 
R  Ac—Jtuthi.  2,  c.  9.— Fa/.  Mai.  5,  c.  3.— 
PltU.  in  Parol.— Paua.  2,  c.  1. 

Marci  ANOpdLis,  the  capital  of  Lower  MoBsia. 
It  received  its  name  in  honour  of  the  empress 
Marciana,  [and  is  now  called  by  the  inhabit* 
ants  Prebulaw^  or  the  Rlxutrioua  City.    D^Aur 

viUe.] 

Marcohanki,  [a  German  people,  dwelling^ 
when  first  known  to  the  Romans,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mayne^  in  a  part  of  that  which 
now  constitutes  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  When 
the  Roman  arms  began  to  threaten  the  eitinc- 
tion,  or  at  leadt  the  subju^tion,  of  all  the  border 
nations,  the  Marcomanni  resolved  to  quit  their 
dangerous  seats,  and  crossing  tho  Msnus  and 
the  vast  Hercynian  forests,  they  drove  the  BoU 
from  their  possessions  about  the  sources  of  the 
Albis  {Elbe),  and  fixed  thdr  residence  in  that 
country.  It  however,  retained,  and  still  retains, 
in  the  name  of  Bohemia^  the  appellation  of  the 
people  thus  expelled  by  the  Marcomans.]  They 
proved  powerful  enemies  to  the  Roman  empt^ 
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tort.  Aoguitof  ffranted  them  peace,  but  thej 
wiere  anerwardtflubdoed  by  Antoninus  and  Tra- 
jan, &JC  PaUre,  3,  a  109.— Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c. 
46  and  62,  (7.  42. 

Mardi,  a  people  oTPenia,  on  the  confines  of 
Media.  They  wererery  poor,  and  generally 
lived  UDon  the  flesh  ofwiU  beasts.  Tl^ir  coun- 
try, in  latter  times,  became  the  residence  of  the 
fomous  Assassins  deftroyed  by  Hulakou,  the 
grandson  of  Zingis  Hhan.  Herodot,  1  and  3. 
--Plin.  6,  c  la 

Mardi  A,  a  place  of  Thrace,  &mous  for  a  bat^ 
tie  between  Constantiae  and  Licinius,  A.  D. 
315. 

Mardus,  a  mer  of  Media,  fiJIing  into  the 
Caspian  sea* 

MARfi  MoRTUUM,  called  also,  from  the  hitw- 
«nen  it  throws  up^  the  lake  AnhaltiUs^  u  situate 
in  Judca,  and  near  100  miles  long  and  25  broad. 
Its  waters  are  salter  than  those  of  the  sea,  but 
the  vapours  exhaled  ffom  them  are  not  so  pesti- 
lential as  have  been  generally  repraMOitea.    It 
is  sOppoKd  that  the  18  dtlei,  of  which  Sodom 
and  troroorrah,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
were  the  capital,  were  destroyed  by  a  volcano, 
and  on  the  site  a  lake  formed.    Volcanic  appear- 
ances now  mark  the  fkce  of  the  country,  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent    PUru  5.  c.  6. — Jo- 
seph. J,  Bell  4,  c.  27.— Sero6.  16,  p.  764— 
Jxutin,  36,  c  S.    \^'  To  the  east  of  Judea,  two 
rude  and  arid  chains  of  hills  encompass,  vrith 
their  dark  steeps,  a  long  basin,  formed  in  a  clay 
•oil,  mixed  vnth  bitumen  and  rock  salt.    The 
water  contained  in  this  hollow  is  impregnated 
with  a  mixture  of  different  saline  matters,  hav- 
ing lime,  magnesiiL  and  soda,  for  their  base, 
partially  neutralized  with  muriatic  and  sulphu- 
ric add.   The  salt  which  thev  yield  by  evapora- 
tion is  about  one  fourth  of  their  weight.    The 
asphalta,  or  bitumen  of  Judea,  rises  from  time  to 
time  fhmi  the  bottom,  floats  on  the  surfoce  of  the 
lake,  and  is  thrown  out  on  the  shores,  where  it 
Is  gaUiered  for  use.    Formerly  the  inhabitants 
were  in  the  practice  of  ffoing  out  in  boats  or  rafts 
to  collect  it  m  the  midole  of  the  lake.     None  of 
our  travellers  have  thought  of  sailing  on  this 
lake^  which  would  uodoubtiHlijr  contribute  to 
lender  their  acquaintance  with  its  phenomena 
more  complete.   We  are  told  by  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  have  visited  it.  that  neiuier  fish  nor 
shells  are  to  be  found  in  it,  tnat  an  unwholesome 
vapour  is  sometimes  emitted  by  it,  and  that  its 
shores,  friffhtfuUjr  barren,  are  never  cheered  by 
the  note  of  any  bird.    The  inhabitants,  howev- 
er,  are  npt  sensible  of  any  noxious  quality  in  its 
vapours ;  and  the  accounts  of  birds  fidling  down 
dead  in  attempting  to  fly  over  it  are  entirely 
fabulous.    We  are  taught  to  believe  that  the 
site  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  onoe  a  fertile  valley, 
partly  resting  on  a  mass  of  subterranean  water, 
and  partly  composed  of  a  stratum  of  bitumen ; 
that  a  fire  from  heaven  kindled  these  combusti- 
ble materials,  the  fertile  soil  sunk  into  the  abyss 
beneath,  and  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and 
other  cities  of  the  plain,  probably  built  of  bitumi- 
nous stones,  were  consumed  in  the  tremendous 
conflagration.    In  this  manner  the  amateun  of 
physical  geography  contrive  a  scientific  explanar 
tkm  of  those  awful  changes  of  which,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  this  place  was  once  the  scene!" 
MaUe-Brtm.] 
MiasOTit  Lacus,  [a  bay  of  the  Mediterra- 
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,  through  which  the  Nile,  at  doe  ot 
mouths,  discharged  itself  into  that  |[reat  inland 
sea.    **  To  the  south  of  Alexandria  is  lake  Mjh 
reotis.    For  many  ages  thb  lake  vras  dried  up  y 
for  though  the  bed  is  lower  than  the  surfiioe  oif 
the  ocean,  there  is  not  suflicient  rain  to  keep  up 
any  lake  in  that  country  in  opposition  to  the 
force  of  perpetual  evaporation.  But  in  1801,  th« 
English,  in  order  to  circumscribe  more  effectually 
the  communications  which  the  French  army  in 
the  city  of  Alexandria  maintained  with  the  sur- 
rounding country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  the  old 
canal  which  had  formed  a  dykc^  separating  tLi» 
low  ground  from  lake  Maadie,  or  the  lake  of 
Aboukir  on  the  east.    In  consequence  of  thie 
easy  operation,  the  water  had  a  sudden  foil  of 
six  feet,  and  the  lake  of  Mareotis,  which  had  so 
long  disappeared,  and  the  site  of  which  had  been 
oocupMd  partly  by  salt  manhes,  partly  by  cnlti- 
vatea  lands,  and  even  villages^  resumed  its  an- 
cient extent   Thb  modern  mundation  from  the 
sea,  indeed,  b  much  more  extensive  than  the 
ancbnt  lake  Mareotis,  occupying,  probably,  four 
times  its  extent"    MalU-Brun.^ 

Mabgiana,  [a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Fer- 
sUn  kings,  belonj^gito  Media,  and  afterwarde 
attached  to  the  kmg£in  of  Parthia.  On  iu  bor- 
den  were  the  countries  of  Bactriania,  Aria,  Par- 
thb,  and  Hyrcanb,  with  Sogdbna  beyond  it* 
northern  boundary,  which  was  formed  by  the 
Oxus.  The  Margus,  which  flowed  from  the 
borden  of  Bactriana  through  the  whob  extent 
of  tl^  province,  imparted  to  it  the  name  of  Mar- 
giana.  AH  thb  country  forms  at  present  but  e 
part  of  the  district  of  KJioraaan,  It  was  un- 
commonly fertile,  and  produced  the  roost  excel- 
bnt  vrines,  the  grapes  being  of  the  finest  quality 
and  of  the  largest  size.]  The  vines  sie  so  un- 
commonly Urffe,  that  two  men  can  scarcelT 
grasp  the  trunk  of  one  of  them.  CurL  7,  c  10. 
^PM.  5. 

Margus,  I.  a  river  of  Moesb,  feOtng  into  the 
Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now 

Kastolatz. [II.  Another  in  Asia,  now  the 

Marg-ab.  Rismg  in  the  mountains  of  BactrU- 
na,  this  river  flows  through  the  greater  part  of 
Margbna  towards  the  Ochus,  but  berore  it 
reaches  that  river,  after  having  passed  the  capi- 
tal, it  b  said  to  be  absorbed  m  the  sands  thai 
overapread  those  parts  of  Asia.] 

MAniANJB  FossJB,  a  town  of  Gaul  Narbo- 
nensis,  which  received  its  name  from  the  dyke 
i/osMa')  which  Marius  opened  thence  to  the  sea. 
Plin,  3,  c  A.—Strab,  4. 

Mariandyndm,  a  place  in  Bithynia,  where 
the  poets  feigned  that  Hercules  dragged  Cerbe- 
rus out  of  hell.  Diony9,~~PloL  5,  c  1. — Mela, 
1,  c.  2  and  19, 1. 2;  c  7. 

Marianus  Mons,  [now  Sierra  Ahreita^  m, 
ridge  of  mountains  in  Spain,  dividing  Bctka 
from  Lusitania  and  Tarraconensis.  It  joins  the 
Orospeda  mons  at  the  springs  of  the  Anas; 
Caput-An»  and  the  Batts  also  rises  in  that  nait 
in  which  those  mountain  ranges  join  one  anotiier. 
The  Marianus  now  separates  CaatUe  from  An^ 
€Uilu»ia.} 

Marisds,  [a  river  of  Dacia,  emptying  into  the 
Tibiscus.  In  modem  geography  it  betongs,  for 
the  former  part  of  its  course,  to  TVonsw/roiua, 
and  for  the  btter  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  Bannot  on  the  south  and  Hungary 
on  Uic  north.    It  b  now  the  Maroe.} 
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MARitivicA.     FSrf._ 

Makm lRii>£|  tha  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Libya  called  Marmariea,  between  Gyrene  and 
Egypt  They  were  swift  in  running,  and  pre- 
tmded  to  pnasess  some  drags  or  secret  power  to 
drstioy  the  poisonoufl  effects  of  the  bite  of  ser- 
MBts.  SU.  it.  it  ▼•  300,  L  llr  V.  182.— -Lucan. 
4,  V.  68Q»  L  »,  V.  894. 

Mabmario^c,  a  town  of  Euboea,  whence 
ApoUo  is  called  Marmarinus.    Sirab.  10. 

MABOKtA,  a  dty  of  the  Cicones,  in  Thrace, 
near  the  Hebros^  of  which  Bacchus  was  the 
darf  d«ty.  The  wine  was  always  reckoned 
eicdlent,  and  with  it,  it  was  supposed,  Ulysses 
ioSexkated  the  Cyclops  Pdyphemas.  Plin.  14, 
c4^flcT«to£.— 3feto,2,  c  4.— Ti&uW.-4,  el.  1, 

^.  Wf. 

Mabpesus,  a  Bttuntain  of  Parosi  abounding 

in  wlnle  marble.    The  quarries  are  still  seen 

by  OHxiero  travdlerB.     Virg.  JSn.  6,  v.  471.— 

PUn.  4^  Cl3,  L  36^  c  6. 

Maubccisi.  ["The  Marrucini  occupied  a 
nanow  afip  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Atemus,  between  the  Vestini  to  the  north, 
and  the  Fientani  to  the  south,  and  between  the 
Peligniand  the  sea  towards  the  west  and  east. 
Cato  derived  their  origin  from  the  Marsi.  Like 
that  people,  they  were  accounted  a  hardy  and 
warlike  race,  and  with  thera  they  made  common 
cause  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  An  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  population  and  force  of  the 
aeveral  petty  nations  wbicl^  may  ba  classed  to- 
mcher  in  th»  part  of  Italy,  from  a  statement  of 
Foljbiua  where  that  lustorian,  when  enumerat- 
ing thediflerent  contingents  which  the  allies  of 
the  tt^wtfoTM  were  able  to  furnish  about  the  time 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  estimates  that  of  the 
Marsi,  Marmcini,  Vestini,  and  Frentani,  at 
90^000  foot  and  4000  horae."     Craw.] 

Mabrutium,  [the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi,  m 
the  oooDtry  of  the  Sabines.  It  stood  upon  the 
shoie  of  the  celebrated  Fucine  lake] 

Marsi,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who  afterwards 
came  ta  aettk  near  the  lake  Fuc'mus  in  Italy,  in 
aooontiycbniueied  wiUi  forests  aboundiogwith 
wild  boais  and  other  ferocious  animals.    They 
at  £ixt  proved  very  inimical  to  the  Romans,  but, 
ia  piooees  of  time,  thoy  became  their  firmest 
aoppoitcza.    They  arc  particularly  celebrated 
for  the  dvil  war  m  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  vrhicb  from  them  has  jreceivcd  the  name  of 
the  J^nk  war.    The  largo  contributions  they 
made  to  support  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  the 
iMttBbcr  ofmen  which  they  continually  supplied 
t»  the  republic,  rendered  them  bold  and  aspir- 
ing ;  ana  they  claimed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
iSian  states^  a  share  of  the  honour  and  privi- 
itmem  which  were  enioyed  by  the  citizens  of 
Bome,  a  C.  91.    The  peUuon,  though  sup- 
poiAed  by  the  interest,  the  eloquence,  and  the  in- 
tagrity  {^the  tribune  Drusus,  was  rcceivoJ  with 
Qonteoipt  by  the  Roman  senate;  andtheMarsi, 
with  their  alliea,  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by 
op  anoa.    Their  resentment  was  in- 
..«.  when  Drusus,  their  iVicnd  at  Rome, 
..^  mmderod  by  the  moans  of  the  nobles;  and 
thaj  encted  themselves  into  a  republic,  and 
Cotfimiuii  waa  made  the  capital  of  their  new 
A  regular  war  was  now  begun,  and  the 
Ud  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000 
and  were'  opposed  by  a  si^erior  force. 
Boom  battles  were  fought,  in  whMPle  Roman 
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generals  were  defoated,  and  the  aBies  reaped  no 
inconsiderable  advantages  from  their  victories* 
A  batUe,  however,  near  Asculum,  proved  fatal 
to  their  cause,  40()0  of  them  were  left  dead  oo 
the  spot,  their  general,  Francus,  a  man  of  uzh 
common  experience  and  abilities,  was  slain,  and 
such  as  escaped  from  the  field  perished  by  hun- 
ger in  the  AppenineS)  where  they  had  sought  a 
shelter.  After  many  defeats  and  the  loss  of 
Asculum,  one  of  their  principal  cities,  theaUicsi 
grown  dejeested,  and  tired  of  hostilities  which 
had  already  continued  for  three  years,  sued  for 
peace  one  l>y  one,  and  tranquilhty  was  at  last 
re-established  in  the  republic,  and  all  the  states 
of  Italy  were  made  citizens  of  Rome.  The  ar- 
mies of  the  allies  consisted  of  the  Marsi,  the 
Peligni.  the  Vestini,  the  Hermini,  Pompeiani, 
Maicini,  Picentese,  Venusini,  Frentani,  Apuli, 
Lucani,andSamnites.  The  Marsi  were  greatly 
addicted  to  magic.  [The  German  Marsi,  from 
whom  these  people  were  descended  according  to 
common  report,  after  emitting  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Lupia,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Wescr  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chertisci,  and  were 
altogether  undistinguished  in  history.]  Horat, 
ep.  5,  V.  76,  ep.  37,  v.  29.— ilppian.—  VaL  Max, 
S,—Paterc.  %—PliU.  in  Sert.  Mario,  &c. — 
Cic.  pro  Balb.—Strab.— Tacit.  Ann,  1,  a  50 
and  55.  G,  2. 

Marsigmi,  a  barbarous  peopIe^[betwcen  the 
sources  of  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe^  in  that  part 
of  Germany  which  is  now  8ile$ia^  north  of  the 
Gtuadi  and  the  Marcomanni.] 

Marstas,  1.  (a  river  of  Phrygia  emptying 
into  the  Msandcr.]  The  confluence  of  these 
rivers  was  a  little  below  the  town  of  Celienss. 
Liv.  38,  c.  13.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  265.— Z-wcan. 

3,  v.  208. [II.  Another  in  Syria,  rising  in 

the  east  of  the  mountains  which  form  the  chain 
of  Libanus,  and  felling  into  the  Orontcs  oppo- 
site to  Apamea.]  ,  i^    .   i  ^ 

Marti  A  AauA,  water  at  Rome,  celebrated  lor 
its  clearness  and  salubrity.  It  was  conveyed  to 
Rome,  at  the  distance  of  above  30  miles,  from 
the  lake  Fucinus,  by  Ancus  Martins,  whence  it 
received  its  name.  TiimU.  3,  eL  7,  v.  26.— 
P/in.  31,  c  3, 1.  36,  c.  15.      .     \    ^^ 

Marus,  (the  Morava,)  a  nver  of  Germany, 
which  separates  modem  Hungary  and  Mora- 
via.    TacU.  Ann.  2,  c.  63.  . 

Masjesylh,  [a  people  of  Numidia,  on  the 
aide  of  Mauretania.  It  was  this  part  of  ^  umi- 
dia  that  Syphax  ruled  over,  and  which  was 
united  on  hw  death  to  the  other  portion  over 
which  Massinissa  had  authonty.  The  pro- 
montory Tretum,  now  Sebdaruz,  or  ths^ven 
Cape*,  divided  these  two  districts,  which  aftcr- 
waW  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Numidia.] 

Vid.  Mauyla.  ^  _,  ^      .-.  .  . 

FMasca,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  emptying 
into  the  Euphrates  tetween  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaboras  and  the  borders  of  Arabia,  near  the 
town  of  Corsote.  It  might  be  possible  to  dis- 
nUy  a  great  deal  of  learning  in  fiiing  the  precise 
StifiJn  of  the  mouth  of  this  nver;  but  as  it  is 
of  very  Uttle  importance  in  the  history  of  anoent 
times,  and  as  the  difference  of  a  mile  or  two  in 
the  d^riptions of  ite course  affecU  m  no  degree 
the  accuracy  of  our  conclusions  m  r^w  to  anr 
Set  in  anient  history,  we  -l^^^J"^;-;^ 
an  examination  of  its  vanous  bendi W^ 
tempt  to  prove,  withMa^ert, that  itaconnu«i«« 
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with  the  Eophntet  was  within  a  mile  lees  to 
the  west  of  Anatho  than  D' Anville  has  placed 
it  (See  Lamp.  Class.  Diet.  6th  Am.  ed.  in 
which  all  these  points  arc  learnedly  discussed.) 
The  name  of  Masca  Ib  applied  to  this  river  by 
Xenophon,  but  Ptolemy  calls  it  the  Saoeoras.. 
It  is  now  designated  as  the  Waded  Gtb6a.'\ 

Mabs1o&t£.  [*<  We  find  no  name  more 
considerable  in  Scythia  than  that  of  Mauage- 
/<e,  which  may  be  interpreted  the  Ghreat  Gktes, 
by  the  signification  of  the  initial  syllahles.  The 
primitive  and  principal  dwelling  of  the  Massa- 
getes  was  beyond  the  laxartes,  or  Araxos,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotns;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  moor  which  the  same  river  forms^  according 
to  Strabo.  And  if  we  find  this  name  in  other 
countries,  as  in  those  of  the  Alans,  and  the 
Huns,  of  a  difiTerentrace,  the  dififusion  of  it  was 
owing  to  the  celebrity  that  it  acquired  in  Scy- 
thia." lyAnviUe.  The  name  of  Masaagets 
disappears  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.] 
Th^  had  no  temples,  but  worshipped  the  sun, 
to  whom  thev  offered  horses,  on  account  of  their 
swiftness.  When  their  parents  had  come  to  ft 
certain  afle,  they  eenerallv  put  them  to  death, 
and  eat  their  fiesh  mixed  with  that  of  cattle. 
Horat.  1,  od.  35,  v.  40.— Z)wmy».  Per.  73a— 
Berodot,  1,  c.  304.— 55fra6. 1.— ilfeto,  l,c  2.— 
lAican.  2;  V.  50. — Juatin,  1,  c  8. 

Massicus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near 
Mintama^  famous  for  its  wine,  which  even  now 
preserves  its  ancient  character,  Plin.  14,  c.  6. 
^Horai.  l,  od.  1,  t.  19.— Virg.  G.  3,  v.  143. 

Massilu,  a  maritime  town  of  Grallia  Narbo- 
nensts,  now  called  Afaraeiliea.  It  is  celebrated 
lor  iu  laws,  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  for 
its  being  long  the  seat  of  literature.  It  acquired 
ffreat  consequence  by  its  commercial  pursuits 
during  its  infancy,  and  even  waged  war  against 
Carthage.  By  becoming  the  fdly  of  Rome,  its 
power  was  estabRshed ;  but  in  warmly  espousing 
the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Cssar,  its  views 
were  frustrated,  and  it  was  so  much  reduced  by 
the  insolence  and  resentment  of  the  conqueror, 
ihat  it  never  after  recovered  its  independence 
and  warlike  spirit  Herodot.  1,  c.  164.— />«n. 
3,  c.  4.— Ji«/*i.  37,  &Jc.Strab.  l.^-Lir.  5,  c 
3.— Horat.  ep.  l6.-^Ftor.  4,  c.  2.— Cic.  riac. 
96.  Of.  %  S.— Thci/.  Ann.  4,  c.  44.  Agr.  4. 
[This  city,  almost  equally  celebrated  in  antwuity 
and  by  the  modems,  owed  its  origin  to  the  Asia- 
tic Greeks  of  Phooea,  who,  fleeing  from  the 
threatenmg  power  and  oppression  of  the  Per- 
sians, brought  among  the  savage  Grauls  the  ci- 
vilization and  enterprize  of  Ghreece.  Five  hun- 
^d  yearft  before  the  Christian  era,  and  about 
^e  period  of  the  Gallic  invasion  of  Italy,  while 
Rome  yet  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  these  bold  and  adventurous  colonists  fixed 
themselves  among  the  Salyes,  the  fiercest  peo- 

El^i?**  9^"^*  '^.  y®*  unattempted  in  the 
strength  and  independence  of  their  native  land. 
The  natural  harbour  of  Massilia  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  ^ord  convenient  moorings  to  all  the 
vcwels  which  the  ^t  trade  of  Sie  place  in- 

"^  ^A^r  P^r-.  ^^^  Massilians  wire  eaJw 
celebrated  for  their  arts  and  lettera,  and  not  le» 
so  for  the  exceflence  of  their  laws  and  the  j,^ 
*ie88  with  which  they  were  executed.  As  their 
soil  ^8  not  fertile,  they  very  soon  directed  their 
attention  therefore  rather  to  commerce  than  to 
•gncultural  pursuits;  and  a  number  of  oolo- 
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nies  in  Hispania  and  elsewhere,  wfakh  oweS 
their  orimn  to  the  Phocaians  of  MarseiUes,  at- 
tested the  spirit  and  prospeioos  enterprise  of 
the  Massilians.] 

MisstLT,  [a  peonle  of'  Numidia,  on  the  east 
of  the  Mascsyli,  and  west  of  Africa  properiy  »a 
called.  When  Maseinissa,  their  king,  upon  the 
death  of  Syphax  possessed  himself  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  MasKsyli  lying  on  the  west,  the 
united  region  constituted  one  kingdom  under  the 
name  of  Pfumidia.  Thus  joined  th^  formed 
the  territoiy  of  Jugurtha,  so  celebrated  for  the  - 
war  which  he  waged  with  the  Romans.  Vid. 
Mtu€Baylii.  ]  When  the  Afassyli  went  on  horse- 
back, they  never  naed  saddles  or  bridles,  but 
only  sticu.  Their  character  was  wartike,  thor 
mannera  simple,  and  their  love  of  liberty  uncon- 
querable. Liv.  24,  c  48^  K  38,  c  17,  1.  S9,  c, 
S^—Sa.  3,  V.  282,  1.  16^  V.  171.— Irticaa.  4,  ▼. 
I  682.-  Virg.  JBn.  4,  v.  132. 

Mastramela,  a  lake  near  MaraeiOes,  mer  d€ 
MarUgutM.    Plin.  3,  c  4. 

Matisco,  a  town  of  the  JEdm  in  Gaul,  now 
called  Maeon. 

MatrOka,  a  river  of  Granl,  now  called  the 
Mapie,  falling  into  the  Seine.  [This  river, 
which,  in  mcMern  geography,  belongs  for  the 
most  part  to  C^ampa^ie,  the  departments  of 
Mame  and  Seine  et  Marne^  in  the  time  of  the 
Gauls  divided  many  tribes,  and,  risinff  on  the 
confined  of  the  territory  that  belonged  to  the 
Liogones,  aeparated  the  Belgic  population  from 
the  Celtic  through  the  whow  of  its  course,  till 
its  confluence  with  the  Seina  near  Lutelta  Pk- 
risiorum,  the  city  of  Poria.] 

Mattiaci,  [a  G^erman  people  on  the  bcmlem 
of  the  Rhine^  belonging  to  the  Catti.  but  eariy 
in  alliance  with  Rome.  Thmr  southern  liont 
may  be  generally  described  by  the  course  of  the 
Mayne  towards  its  mouth,  and  the  Mattiaci 
Pontes,  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers 
along  which  their  possevions  extended,  mar  he 
considered  as  one  of  their  principal  places.   Thie 


town  is  now  caUed  Wiabmden  m  .mtM.  as  ..^«. 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Mattiact. 
Mattium,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Mfarpwr^^ 
appean  to  have  been  their  oapitaF,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  cafntal  of  all  the  Cattian  pec^ 
ple.1     TaeU.  de  Germ.  29.    An.  1,  c.  56. 

Madretania,  [an  extensive  re|non  of  Afiriea, 
upon  the  sea-coast  of  the  north.  TThe  Mediter- 
ranean bounded  it  upon  this  side ;  npen  Ifae  eaet 
was  Numidia;  the  vast  GetuJian  deserts  1^ 
upon  its  borden  on  the  south  \  and  the  open 
ocean  washed  it  on  the  west  These  boniMa- 
ries  enclose  the  modem  king^^oms  of  Moroeem 
and  JVr.  To  thu  was  add^  a  part  of  Nnmi- 
dia,  when  all  the  coast  of  Afirioa  was  ledoced 
into  the  form  of  a  province  or  provinees  of  thm 
empire.  In  the  reign  of  Ckodius,  Mauretania 
was  divided  into  two  parts;  the  westero^  ex- 
tending from  the  ocean  to  the  river  Molodhatfa^ 
and  0>rmed  of  what  might  be  consideied  the 
proper  and  original  Mauretania,  was  daMomi- 
nated  Tingitana,  from  Tin|^,  its  oapital*,  and 
the  eastern  portion,  reaching  ficom  the  same 
river  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  borders  of  the  d^ 
minished  Numidia,  received  the  aamameof  C»- 
sariensis^  from  the  city  of  Cesaria,  which,  vntfl 
it  received  this  name  from  Juba  in  honoarof 
Au^rustu^^been  called  lot.  At  a  stil  later 
penod,  tl^Vknor  of  Mauretania 
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im  wocIm  uMo  ft  nptffllo  pRmiics  ummi  toe 

lilto  of  SitiltiMK  fiKMn  the  capital  dty  of  Sitifi. 

On  the  division  of  the  eraptre  into  east  and  west 

Manietmiiia,  TugUana  eonatitiited  a  part  of 

one  of  the  Spanish  proTinoes.    *'  The  ezpcd- 

rnoQ  of  the  Vandals  tiom  Spain  put  the  Goths 

ain  in  poaession  of  the  province  of  Tin^^na ; 

tkt  coBKnendant  of  w mch,  under  the  bst  king 

oir  the  Vtsigotba,  in  yengeance  of  a  private  in- 

jmy,  introuooed  the  Manxes  into  that  kingdom 

ahoat  the  bej^nning  of  the   eighth  centnry. 

The  western  sitoation  of  this  extremity  of  Am- 

ca,  procnred  it  from  the  Arabs  the  namtf  of  Qarb, 

firom  an  appellative  in  their  lan^age ;  the  pro- 

^rinee  of  Tinntana  corresponding  nearly  with 

the  kingdom  SPex.*'    V^Anmlle.    In  the  time 

of  the  Romans,  the  whole  of  this  coast  was 

thinly  lined  nith  populous  cities,  the  inhabit^ 

ants  of  which,  though  pertly  civilized,  lived  not 

aocordiog  to  the  usages  of  Koman  society.    It 

IS  now  inhabited  by  the  Afirican  Moois,  who 

letaifl  no  vestiges  of  even  Che  paitial  civilization 

of  the  ibnner  occupants  of  their  country.   Mau- 

retania  was  also  called  Maurusia.] 

Magbi^  the  inhabitants  of  Mauretania.  Eve- 
ry thing  among  them  grew  in  greater  abundance 
iind  greater  perfection  than  in  other  countries. 
Strab,  n.-^Martial,  5,  ep.  29,  1.  13,  ep.  G7.— 
^L  lua,  4,  V.  569, 1.  10,  V.  402.— 3fe/a,  1,  c  5, 
L  3,  c  lO.-^w^m.  19,  c  2,^SaUtuL  Jug.— 
Ftrsr.yen.4,  V.306. 

M4OR08I1,  the  peo]^  of  Maurusia,  a  country 
near.the  columns  of  Hercules.  It  is  also  called 
Mauretania.  Vid,  Maturelania.  Virg.  JEn, 
4^v.206. 
MazIca.  Vid,  Ccesares. 
Mazakes,  (sing.  Mazax^)  a  people  o(  Afri- 
ca, frmoQs  for  shootiiup  arrows.  Luean,  4,  v. 
Cdl.  .       . 

Mazbilas,  a  river  of  Hyroaoia,  faUing  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Plut, 

Mazicbs,  and  MAZtQ£S,  a  people  of  Libya, 
rmhabitiag  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

MoiA,  [a  country  of  Asia.  Media,  property 
so  csUed,  was  separated  from  Armenia  by  the 
Arazcs  on  the  north,  the  province  of  Asia  ex- 
tended from  its  eastern  boundary,  Assyria  1^ 
upon  its  west,  and  Persis  and  Susiana  Iwrdered 
on  it  towafds  the  sonth.  On  the  north,  the 
■MNintain  regions  of  this  country,  west  of  Ar- 
menia, were  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Cas- 
|Ban  SOIL  The  modem  Irak,  distinguiifbed, 
acconling  to  D*  AnviUe,  bv  the  surname  of  Aja- 
mi  or  ue  Persian  Irak,  corresponds  to  toe 
eoaotry  contained  within  these  limits.  **  The 
«Mt  province  of  Irak-A(1jemt,  which  nearly 
'  corresponds  to  the  Great  Media  of  the  ancients, 
takes  Its  name  from  the  first  founder  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchv ;  the  I)jemsbid  of  the  Oriental- 
ist!, and  the  Achsmenes  of  the  Greeks.  If  ahid 
and  lacaes  are  oonsiderBd  terminations,  these 
two  words  may  be  reduced  to  one  root,  Ad^em 
or  Achem.  With  the,  Arabians  Irak  signifies 
Babykmia,  and  Adjemi  is  their  name  for  the 
Pendaos.  The  name  of  the  province,  therefore, 
means  Persian  Babylonia.  This  province  oc- 
cnpies  the  greater  part  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Persia,"  (iialtt-Brun^)  and  its  descripUon  is 
oompsehanded  in  its  name  of  the  gretU  salt 
desert.  But  Media,  in  the  widM«xtoat  of  its 
«mpirep  wta  not  so  ciicnmsciibi^  md  extend- 


ing on  the  west  almost  to  the  Halyt,  and 
on  the  south  over  Persia,  it  formed  one  of  Uie 
distini^uished  monarchies  of  the  early  ages  of 
antiquity.     It  should  be  observed  that  the  his- 
tory of  Media,  i^ith  which  we  are  acquainted, 
refers  but  to  the  later  period  of  her  people, 
who,  at  a  much  eariier  period,  and  probably  in 
regions  farther  to  the  east,  had  exercised  a 
controlling  power  over  the  affairs  of  Asia.    In 
efi&ct,  the  two  series  of  Median  kings,  preserv- 
ed by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  on  one  hand, 
and  by  Ctesias  on  the  other,  offer  little  in  com- 
mon, and  seem  to  refer  to  difieront  dynasties 
or  diflerent  empires.    For  a  long  time,  however, 
the  Modes  wero  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  and 
their  country  formed  a  small  portion  of  the  wide 
empire  of  the  Assyrian  kings.    The  principal 
division  of  Media  was  into  Atropatena  conti^- 
oua  to  Armenia  and  Media  proper,  consisting 
of  the  minor  districts  of  Choromethrene,  Arta- 
cene,  &c  on  the  more  southern  boundaries. 
*'  Atropatena,"  says  Heylin,  "  is  that  part  of 
Media  which  lieth  between  mount  Taurus  and 
the  Caspian  sea."    This  repesents  the  moun- 
tainous and  barren  parts  of  Media,  and  its  capi- 
tal Gasa  or  Gazaca  still  bears  among  the  Arme- 
nians the  name  of  Gauzak,    This  r^on,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  English  antiquarian  so  often 
citra,  was  a  "  barren,  cold,  inhospitable  country ; 
and  for  that  reason  allotted  for  the  dwelling  of  so 
many  of  the  captive  Israelites,  brought  hither  by 
Salmanassar  wnen  he  conquered  that  country." 
South  of  the  mountains  commences  the  fertile 
tract ;  and  here,  in  the  capital  city  of  Elcbatana, 
the  kings  of  PeriU,  when  in  their  turn  they  be- 
came lords  of  Media,  were  accustomed  to  take 
up  their  summer  residence.    The  name  of  Me- 
dia is  of  great  antiquity,  and  modem  writers, 
who  plrase  themelves  in  finding  the  origin  of 
nations  among  the  immediate  posterity  of  Noah, 
refer  it  to  Madai,  the  son  of  Japhet  and  grand- 
son of  the  first  great  patriaroh.    In  comparetive- 
ly  recent  times,  that  is  to  say,  within  a  century 
or  two  of  oi;r  era,  the  countries  of  Qyrcania  and 
Parthia  were  cot  off  from  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Media,  and  formed,  lopg  after  she  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation,  a  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent state.    The  principal  mountains  of  this 
country  were  the  Orontes,  the  Coronas,  the  Za- 
gros  which  bounded  it  towards  Assyria,  and 
the  Bagoas  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Aria. 
These  were  all  but  ramifications  of  the  creat 
Taurus  range,  which  are  hero  disjointcd7<^<l 
point  in  every  directbn,  intersecting  the  country 
with  great  irregularity.    From  these  mountains 
flow  Uie  chief  rivere  which  water  the  whole  face 
of  Media;  the  Mardus  or  Amardns,  which  falls 
into  the  Caspian  sea ;  the  Eoleus  or  Cboaspes, 
which  belongs  to  Persia  and  fells  into  the  Ti- 
gris near  Apamea,  with  many  smaller  streams 
that  irrigate  the  parts  of  MecUa  not  covered  by 
the  salt  deserts  which  lay  waste  so  many  tracts 
of  Asia.]    The  province  of  Media  was  first 
raised  into  a  kingoom  by  its  revolt  from  the  As- 
syrian monarchy,  B.  C.  8^ ;  and,  aOer  it  had 
for  some  time  enjoyed  a  kind  of  republican  jjo- 
vemment,  Deioces,  by  his  artifice,  procured  him- 
self to  be  called  king,  700  B.  C.    Afterareip 
of  53  yeare  he  was  snooeeded  by  Phraort^  B. 
C.  64f ;  who  was  succeeded  by  Cy»«^»-^- 
625.    His  successor  was  Astyages,  »•  ^•gp. 
in  whoee  leign  Cyrus  became  master  of  M^pia, 
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B.  C.  551 ;  and  ever  after  the  empire  was  traiw- 
feriwl  to  the  PernaDs.  The  Medea  were  war- 
like in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  power,  they 
enconra^^  polygamr,  and  were  remarkable  for 
the  homage  which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigni, 
who  were  styled  kings  of  kings.  This  title  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  their  conquerors,  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  still  in  use  in  the  age  of  the  Ro- 
man cmperorF.  Justin.  1,  c  5. — Herodot.  1, 
Ac—Polyb.  5  and  10.— Our/.  5,  &c—Diod. 
Sic.  \3.—aesia9. 

Mediolandm,  I.  [now  Milan,  a  city  of  the  In- 
subrcs-in  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  was  situated  on 
the  Lambms,  near  its  source,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ticinus  and  the  Addua,  in  a  country  abun- 
dantly fertile  and  conveniently  situated  on  the 
Po,  the  medium  of  communication  and  com- 
merce for  the  north  of  Italy  with  all  the  people 
of  t  he  southern  coast.  But,  though  su  pposed  to 
have  been  early  a  capital  city  of  those  Gauls  by 
whom  it  had  been  built,  and  though  thus  advan- 
tageously situated,  Mediolanum  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  history  during  the  early  ages  of  Rome, 
••  This  city  is  named  for  the  first  time  in  history 
by  Polybius,  in  his  account  of  the  Gallic  wars. 
The  capture  of  it  by  Cn.  Scipio  and  Marcellus 
was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres. 
In  Strabo*8  time  it  was  considered  as  a  most 
flourishing  city.  But  its  splendour  seems  to 
have  been  the  greatest  in  the  time  of  Ansonios, 
who  assigns  to  it  the  rank  of  the  sixth  town  in 
the  Roman  empire.  Procopius,  who  wrote  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  speaks  of  Mediolanum 
as  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  west,  and  as  in- 
ferior only  to  Rome  in  population  and  extent." 
Cram,  With  the  fall,  however,  of  the  empire, 
commence  the  fortunes  of  yfilan.  For  a  long 
tune,  when  the  name  of  Italy  became  to  signify 
more  particularly  the  northern  parts,  as  it  wafi  in 
a  great  measure  confined  to  the  territories  of  the 
Lombard  king,  the  bishop  of  Mi/an  was  digni- 
fied by  the  title  of  Metropolitan  of  the  diocess 
of  Italy ;  and  as  the  fixBt  city  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
imperial  power  and  of  the  Exarch's  authority, 
this  city  became  to  hold  the  place  and  honours 

of  the  first  town  in  Italy.] II.  Aulercorum, 

a  town  of  (Jaul,  now  Evereux  in  Normandy. 
J. III.  Santonum,  another,  now  SainteSf  in 

Guienne. 

MEDioMATRicr,  [a  powerful  and  widely  ex- 
tended people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  Their  country 
corresponded  nearly  to  the  province  of  Lorraine, 
in  that  part  which  constitutes  the  department 
de  La  Moselle.  They  were  surrounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Treviri,  on  the  east  by  the  Nc- 
metes  and  Triboci,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Lend,  reaching  to  the  divbion  of  Belgica  2d  on 
the  west.  The  chief  town  of  this  people  was 
EHvodurum,  Metz.} 

Mediterraneum  Make,  [the  great  inland 
sea  that  lies  between  Europe  and  Anica,  having 
the  former  on  the  north  and  the  latter  on  the 
south,  and  washing  the  western  shores  of  Asia 
on  t15e  east.]  It  receives  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion, medio  terra,  situate  in  the  middle  of  the 
land.  The  word  Mediterranean  does  not  occur 
in  the  classics  i  but  it  is  sometimes  called  irUcr- 
num,  nostrum,  or  medius  liquor,  and  is  fre- 
ouently  denominated  in  Scripture  th^  Oreat 
SMU  The  first  naval  power  that  ever  obtained 
ib|ndomiriiaid  of  it  as  recorded  in  the  fobolous 
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Lydians,  B.  C.  1179;  of  the  Pebsgi,  1066;  of 
the  Thracians,  1000;  of  the  Rhodians,  916;  of 
the  Phrygians,  893 ;  of  the  CypriaDS,  868 ;  of 
the  Phoenicians,  826;  of  the  Egyptians,  787;  of 
the  Milesians,  7S3;  of  the  Carians,  734 ;  andot 
the  Lesbians,  676,  which  they  retained  for  69 
years.  Borat.  3,  od.  3^  v.  46.— P«n.  2,  c.  6a — 
SaUust.  Jug.  17. — Cess.  B.  G.  5,  c  1. — Liv.  26, 
c  42.  ["  The  Strait  of  Gibralta^kadB  into  tho 
Mediterranean,  that  scries  of  inland  seas  equally 
intercstlbg  flrom  their  situation,  their  physical 
character,  and  historical  celebrity.  The  fint  ba- 
sin of  the  Mediterranean  terminates  at  Capm 
Buono  and  the  StraU  of  Messina.  It  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  Corsica  and  Sardinia  ; 
but  the  su\b  of  Cfenoa  and  Lyons  are  the  onhr 
phces  that  are  at  present  generally  designated. 
The  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  fathoms  near  the  shores  wheie 
the  sea  washes  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  tbm 
Alps,  and  the  Appcnines.  The  eastern  part 
may  be  denominated  the  ItaHan  Sea :  numeioos 
volcanic  islands,  such  as  the  Lipari,  Pontia,  and 
many  others  are  scattered  over  it;  and  all  of  them 
arc  connected  with  the  same  subterraneous  fires 
that  rise  from  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The  second 
basin  is  neariy  twice  as  large,  but  ver^  few 
islands  or  rocks  have  been  omerved  on  it.  It 
extends  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Tunu  to 
the  shores  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  forms  in  the 
north  two  separate  basins  renowned  in  historj, 
and  well  adapted  to  excite  the  attention  of  toe 
physical  geographer.  The  first  is  the  Adriatic  ; 
Its  bed,  ifcarefully  examined,  appears  to  be  com- 
posed of  marble  and  lime  mixed  with  shells. 
The  second  is  the  Archipelago  or  White  Sea  of 
the  Turks,  its  numerous  and  picturesque  islands 
are  all  of  volcanic  origin.  The  gulf  the  Great 
Syrtes  on  tho  south  penetrates  into  Africa ;  its 
sandy  coasts  are  lower  than  most  others  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  its  vast  marshes  in  the  mi^of 
moving  sands  are  of  variable  extent,  and  seem  to 
confound  the  Kmits  of  the  land  and  sea.  But  the 
most  remarkable  Imsin  in  the  Moditennmean  is 
without  doubt  that  of  the  Biack  Sea,  Its  ea- 
trance  is  formed  by  the  strait  of  the  Lktrdanellem^ 
the  Propontis  or  the  sea  of  Marmoia,  and  tha 
Bosphorus  or  the  narrow  channel  of  Constants^  - 
nopk.  It  is  ted  by  the  greatest  rivers  in  central 
Europe,  and  receives,  by  the  strait  ofCo^  or  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  the  turbid  watew  of  the 
Palus-MiBotis,  which  the  modems  have  so  inac- 
curately denominated  the  Sea  ofAzopk.  Such 
are  at  present  the  limits  of  those  inland  netrn 
which  separate  Europe  from  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  facilitate  the  communication  between  the 
ancient  continents.  It  is  not  perhaps  improba- 
ble that  a  former  strait,  gradually  obstructed  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  the  gravel  and  alluvial  de- 
posits from  the  torrents  of  Caucasus,  connected^ 
long  after  the  last  physical  revolutions  that  ha|>- 
pened  in  our  globe,  the  Sea  ofArof,  and  conse- 
quently the  Black  Sea,  with  the  Caspian.  The 
deep  waters  in  the  Mediterranean  arrive  chiefij 
from  the  Nile,  the  Danube^  the  Dneiper,  and 
other  rivers  that  enter  the  Black  Sea ;  and  also 
from  the  Po,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Ebro.  Thus  U 
receives  the  torrents  fbrmed  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  AbysaUiia,  Switzerland,  Caucasus,  and 
mount  Atlas.    But  although  its  feeders  an  to 
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tfeimduit,  it  bftsbeen  ^eotr^y  beSeved  thtt  the 
qoantity  of  water  which  enters  the  Mediterra- 
mto  from  the  Atlantic  is  greater  than  that  dis- 
€hai;ged  Irnii  h  into  Che  same  ocean.  It  has  been 
afeged,  m  support  of  this  supposition,  that  a 
wnslant  and  isTge  eorrent  flows  into  the  middle 
of  the  strait  at  Gibraltar,  whilst  only  two  feeble 
aiid  lateral  currents  issne  from  it  !But  that  ap- 
parent influx  of  the  ooe^n  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  preasuTe  of  a  greater  fluid  mass  on  a  smaller 
k)dy  of  water ;  a  preasare,  which,  from  the  force 
of  its  impulsion,  most  necessarily  displace  the 
npperstrata  in  the  lesser  mass.  If  an  anchor  be 
etft  in  the  strait,  a  lower  current  may  .be  disco- 
wied,  wfafich  carries  to  the  ocean  the  superfluous 
water  of  the  interior  sea.  The  principal  motion 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  from  east  to  west,  but 
thri  nactkm  of  ite  water  against  the  coast  occa- 
sions seireral  lateral  and  ad  verse  currents.  The 
struts  too,  fioffl  their  position,  give  rise  to  many 
venr  variaUe currents.  Those  near  Ca;9e  PAaro 
in  M eskiiia  or  the  Chaxybdis  of  the  ancients  and 
the  Eoripus  between  the  continent  and  the 
tslsnd  of  Nc^ropont,  are  the  most  remarkable. 
The  tides  are  in  most  placea  hardly  perceptible, 
hot  they  may  be  observed  in  the  Aanatic  and  in 
Che  guff  of  the  Syrtes.'*    MaUe-Brun.] 

[**M£DMA,  or  MESMi,  atown  in  the  country 
of  the  Bmtii  on  the  coast,  situated  hj  the  right 
tank  of  the  river  Mesima.  It  waa  a  citj  of  some 
toiportanee  and  of  Greek  origin ;  havmff  been 
eolooiaed  by  the  Locrians,  together  with  Hippo- 
nium.  According  to  Strabo,  it  derived  its  name 
from  a  great  (buntain  in  ita  vicinity.  ^  In  Pliny 
it  is  written  corraptly  Medua.  Antiquaries  re- 
port, that-tlie  ruinsof  this  city  are  to  be  seen  be- 
tween Nicotera  and  the  river  Medama^  but 
nearer  to  the  latter."    Cram,'\ 

Medoacus.      Vid,  Meduaeva, 

Meduacvs,  two  rivers  of  Vencti%  (^Major^ 
now  Brenta^  and  Minor,  now  BaehigUone,) 
laUiiig  near  Venice  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  Plin. 
%  c  16.— lie.  IC^  c  3. 

McnoAMA,  a  river  of  Gaul,  flowing  into  the 
Uget^  DOW  the  Jloyne.    Luean.  1,  v.  438. 

AlBOALii,  a  small  island  of  Campania,  near 
Keapoha.    ^SIW.  2,  %Z«.  v.  8a 

MEOALordLTs.  ["  Megalopolis,  the  most  re- 
cent of  id  the  Arsadian  cities,  and  also  the 
moat  exlenave,  was  sitoated  in  a  wide  and  fer- 
tile plain  watered  by  the  Helisson,  which  flow- 
ed from  the  eentral  parts  of  Arcadia,  and  nearly 
divided  the  town  into  two  equal  parts.  Pausa- 
nias  informs  ns  that  the  Arcadians,  having,  by 
the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  resolved  on  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  city  which  was  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  they  deputed  ten  oommis- 
sioners,  selected  from  the  principal  states,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  conduct- 
ing the  new  colony.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  109d  Olym^,  or  370-1  B.  C.  The  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  Megalopolis  was  extensive, 
since  it  reached  as  far  as  the  titUe  states  of  Or- 
cbomeiras  and  Caphyn  on  the  north-east,  while 
to  the  sooth  and  south-west  it  adjoined  Laconia 
and  Messenia.  Diodorus  affirms  that  the  city 
contained  about  15,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
anna,  according  to  which  calculation  we  may 
eompote  the  whole  population  at  65,000.  The 
MegalopoBtaiia  experienced  no  molestation  from 
1^  LsMwlKnMHiiftns  as  km^  as  Thfebes  was 
||fcufill  oBovgh  to  protect  them ;  hot  on  the 


dedine  of  that  dCy,  and  whMi  also  it  bociA^ 
engaged  in  the  Sacred  war  against  the  Phocians, 
they  were  assailed  by  the  Spartans,  who  endea- 
voured to  obtain  possession  of  their  town  t  theaiD 
attacks  were  however  easil^r  repulsed  bv  the  aid 
of  the  Argives  and  Messenians.  To  the  Athe- 
nians the  Megalopolitans  were  likewise  indebC- 
ed  for  their  protection  against  the  attempts  of 
Sparta,  as  well  as  their  assistance  in  settling 
some  dissenMons  in  their  republic,  which  had  led 
to  the  secessbn  of  several  townships  that  origin- 
ally contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
In  teder  to  strengthen  themselves  still  further 
against  the  Lacedemonians,  they  formed  an  al- 
liance with  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  who  con- 
ciliated the  favour  of  the  Arcadians  not  only  to- 
wards himself  but  towards  all  his  successori. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Megalopolis  had  to 
defend  itself  against  the  army  orPolysperchon, 
who  was  engaged  in  war  vrith  Cassandef .  This 
genera]  vigorously  assaulted  the  city ;  but,  owing 
to  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants  headed  by  Da- 
nns,  who  had  served  under  Alexander,  his  at- 
tacks were  constantly  repulsed.  .  Subsequently 
we  find  Megalopolis  governed  by  tyrants,  tfciie 
first  of  wlu^  was  Arislodemus  of  Phigalea, 
whose  excellent  character  obtained  for  him  the 
surname  of  Xpi^rtf;.  Under  his  reign  the  Spar- 
tans again  invaded  Megalopohs,  but  were  defeat- 
ed aft^  an  obstinate  conflict,  Acrotatus,  the  son 
of  Cleomenes,  who  commanded  their  army,  being 
among  the  slain.  Some  time  aAer  the  death  of 
Aristodemus  the  sovereignty  was  again  usurp- 
ed by  Lydiades,  a  man  of  ignoble  birth,  but  of 
worthy  character,  since  he  voluntarily  ahdibated 
his  authority  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen, 
in  order  tHat  he  might  unite  them  with  the 
Achsan  confederacy.  At  this  time  Megalopo- 
lis was  assailed  for  the  third  time  by  the  Spar- 
tans ;  who,  having  defeated  the  inhabitants,  laid 
siege  to  the  town,  of  which  they  would  hava 
made  themselves  masters  but  for  a  violent  wind 
which  overthrew  and  demolished  theb  engine*. 
Not  kmg,  however,  after  this  feilure,  Cleomanea 
the  son  of  Lieonidas,  in  violation  of  the  exist- 
ing treaty,  surprised  the  Megalopolitans  by 
night,  and,  potting  to  the  swora  all  who  oflbr> 
ed  any  resiitance,  destroyed  the  city.  Philopci- 
men,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  population, 
escaped  into  Messenia.  Megalopolis  was  re- 
stored by  the  Achsans  after  the  battle  of  Sella- 
sia;  but  it  never  asain  rose  to  its  former  flour- 
ishing condition .  The  virtues  and  talents  of  ita 
great  general  PhUopcemen  added  materially  to 
its  celebrity  and  influence  in  the  Achsan  coun- 
cils, and  after  his  death  its  fame  was  upheld  by 
the  abilities  of  Lycortas  and  Polybios,  who  trod 
in  the  steps  of  their  gifted  country inan,  and  were 
worthy  of  sharing  in  the  lustre  which  he  hati  re- 
flected on  his  native  city.  In  the  time  of  Poly- 
bins,  Megalopolis  was  fifty  stadia  in  circumfer- 
ence, but  its  population  was  only  equal  to  half 
that  of  Sparta,  and  when  Strabo  wrote  it  was  so 
reduced,  that  a  comic  poet  was  justified  in  say- 
ing, 

'Ep9/i/a  ftey^ii  i<rrlK  h  1dsyaX6xo\is, 

Pausanias  informs  us,  that  it  was  divided  into 
two  parU  by  the  river  Helisson.  The  viUage 
of  Sinano  has  bean  built  on  the  site  and  amk^ 
the  ruins  of  Megalopolis.  Mr.  Dodwell  inferiDs 
us,  'that  part  of  the  theatre  still  lemarn^  bi^, 
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tbe  Mcta  an  eofwed  witheaitb,  uid  oYeigrown 

with  biMhet.'  *'     Cram.] 

MeoIra,  L  [tbe  capital  of  Megaris.   **  Tradi- 
UoHj  as  Pausaiiiat  affirms,  represented  Me^ara 
M  airea4jr  existing  under  that  name  in  the  time 
of  Car  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  while  others  have 
derived  it  from  Megarus,  a  Boeotian  chief,  and 
son  of  ApoUo  or  Neptune.    Car  was  succeeded 
by  Lelex,  who,  as  it  was  reported,  came  from 
iKgypt,  and  transmitted  his  name  to  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Leteges,  whom  we  thus  trace  from 
the  Achelous  to  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  gulf. 
Leiez  was  followed  by  Cleson  and  Pylas,  'who 
abdicated  hu  crown  in  fiivour  of  Pandion,  the 
•on  of  Cecrops  king  of  Athene  by  which  event 
M^garis  beoune  annexed  to  the  latter  state.   Ni- 
su%  the  son  of  Pandion,  received  Megaris  as  his 
shflire  of  his  Aither's  dominions.    The  history  of 
this  prince  and  his  daughter  Scylla,  as  also  the 
capture  of  Megara  by  Minos,  are  found  in  all 
the  myChologiau  writers  of  Greece ;  butPausa- 
nias  observes  that  these  accounts  were  disowned 
by  the  Megareans.    Nisus  is  said  to  have  found- 
ed Nisea,  the  port  of  Megara ;  whence  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  were  siirnamed  Nisei,  to 
distinguish  them  firom  the  Megareans  of  Sicily, 
iheir  colonists.    Hyperion,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non, according  to  Pausanias,  was  the  kwt  sove- 
zeign  of  Megara ;  after  his  death,  the  govern- 
inent,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  became  demo- 
cratioed.    As  a  republic,  however,  it  remained 
•till  subject  to  Athens;  Strabo  indeed  affirms 
that,  till  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Me^aris  had  al- 
ways been  indaded  within  the  limits  of  Attica; 
and  he  thus  accounts  for  Homer's  making  no 
special  mention  of  its  inhabitants  from  his  com* 
prehendlng  them  with  the  Athenians  under  the 
general  denomination  of  lonians.    In  the  reign 
of  Codrus,  Meffara  was  wrested  from  the  AtSe- 
uians  by  a  PeToponnesian  force ;  and  a  colony 
having  been  established  there  by  the  Corinthians 
and  Messenians,  it  ceased  to  bo  considered  as  of 
Ionian  ori^n,  but  thenceforth  became  a  Dorian 
city,  both  in  its  language  and  political  institu- 
tions.   The  pillar  tSao  which  marked  tbe  boun- 
daries of  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus  was  on  that 
occasion  destroyed.     The  Scholiast  of  Pindar 
inibnns  us  that  the  Corinthians  at  this  early 
period,  considering  Megara  as  their  colony,  ex- 
ercised a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  tho  cit^.    Not 
long  aHer,  however,  Theagenes,  one  of  its  dti- 
VKiSf  usurped  the  sovereign  power  by  the  s^mM 
method  apparently  which  was  afterwards  adopt- 
ed by  Pisistratus  at  Athens.    Plutarch  informs 
OS  that  he  was  finally  expelled  by  his  country- 
men; after  which  event,  a  moderate  republican 
form  of  government  was  estabUshed,  though  af- 
terwards it  degenerated  into  a  violent  democracy. 
This  should  probably  be  considered  as  the  period 
of  Megsra's  j^reatest  prosperity,  since  it  then 
foundtxl  the  cities  of  Selymbria,  Meeembria,  and 
Bvxanlium  on  the  shores  of  tho  Euxine,  and 
Megara  Hybhea  in  Sicily.     It  was  at  this  time 
also  that  its  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  Salamis, 
which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  finally  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  latter.    The  Megareans 
fiHu^ht  at  Artemisiam  with  twenty  ships,  and 
at  Salamis  with  the  same  number.    They  also 
flaiaed  some  advantage  over  the  Persians,  under 
Macdonius^  in  an  inroad  which  he  made  into 
IMr  teniloiy,  and  iasUy,  they  sent  3000  sol- 


diers to  PlatM,  who  deserved  well  of  thefr 

try  in  the  memorable  battle  fought  in  its  plaias. 
After  the  Persian  war,  we  find  Megara  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Corinth,  and  renouncing  the 
Peloponneeian  confederacy,  to  ally  itself  with 
Athens.  This  state  of  things  was  not,  however, 
of  long  duration^  for  the  Connthians,  after  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  with  the  oligarchical  party  id 
&^gara,  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  dedaxe 
a^nst  the  Athenians,  who  garrisoned  their 
city.  These  were  presently  attacked  and  pot 
to  tho  sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  num- 
ber who  escaped  to  Nisea.  The  Atheaiaoi^ 
justly  incensed  at  this  treacherous  conduct,  re- 
nounced all  intercourse  with  the  MegareaiM, 
and  issued  a  decree  excluding  them  firom  their 

Krts  and  markets ;  a  measure  which  appears  to 
ve  been  severely  felt  by  the  latter,  and  vrwm 
made  a  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  their  Pe- 
loponnesian  allies.    Megara  was,  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  exposed,  with  the  other  ci- 
ties of  Greece,  to  the  tumults  and  fiictions  en- 
gendered by  violent  party  spirit.    The  paftiserw 
of  the  democracy  favoured^  it  is  true,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian cause,  but,  dreading  the  eflbrts  of  tbe 
adverse  faction,  which  might  naturally  look  fiv 
support  from  the  Lacedemonians  in  lestoring 
the  government  to  the  form  of  an  oligarchy,  they 
fem^da  plan  for  giving  up  the  city  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  sevenu  year  of  the  war.    An  A  the 
nian  fbroe  was  accordingly  despatched,  which 
appeared  suddenly  beforeNisea,  the  port  of  Me- 
^ra,  and,  having  cut  off  the  Pnlnpnnnrrien 
troops  which  garrisoned  the  place,  oompelled 
them  to  surrender.    Meoara  itself  wouloidao 
have  £adlen  into  their  hands,  if  Brasidas  had  not 
at  this  iuncture  arrived  with  a  Spartan  ttof 
before  the  walls  of  that  city,  whne  be  was  pie. 
sently  joined  by  the  BcBotians  and  other  alUee. 
On  bis  arrival,  the  Athenians,  not  feeling  suf: 
ficiently  strong  to  hazard  an  action,  withdrew  to 
Nisea,  and,  slier  ieaving  a  garrison  in  that  poet, 
returned  to  Athens.    The  leaders  of  the  deato^ 
cratical  party  in  Megara  now  fearing  that  a  re- 
action would  ensue^  voluntarily  quitted  the  catj, 
which  then  returned  to  an  ohnrchical  forni  e^ 
government.    F/om  this  period  we  hear  but  little 
of  Megara  in  the  Grecian  history ;  but  we  eie 
told  t£it  its  citiaeens  remained  undisturbed  by 
the  contest  in  which  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours were  en^^aged,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjogF- 
ment  of  their  UKiependence.    Philosophy  afao 
flourished  in  this  city ;  Euclid,  a  disdple  of  So- 
crates, having  founded  there  a  school  of  aooie 
celebrity,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mogaric 
sect     Plutarch  reports  that  the  Meigareans  o^ 
fored  to  make  Alexander  the  Great  a  citizen  of 
their  town,  an  honour  which  that  prince  was  in- 
clined to  ridicule,  though  they  asserted  it  had 
never  been  granted  to  any  foreigner  except  Her- 
cules.   After  the  death  of  that  monarch,  Megam 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  To- 
liorcetes,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Demetdns,  son  of 
Antigonus  Gh>natas,  by  whom,  according  to  Plu- 
tarchj  the  oity  was  destroyed^  but  as  Ausaniae 
mentions  a  war  waged  by  the  Megareans  agaiiMt 
Thebes,  in  which  they  were  aesisted  by^the 
Acheans,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  subsequent- 
ly restored,  and  we  know  that  it  was  taken  bj 
the  Romans  under  Metellus  and  F.  CaJenoa. 
Strabo  also  affirms  that  Megara  still  existed  ia 
hip  time,  though  much  rediio^  as  we  axe 
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ti\f  SnipacRMi  in  m  vreB-knoiwii  peaage  of  bis 
kllfr  to  Cicero.     Pmnaamtm  affirms  that  Mega- 
a  vas  the  oolj  citj  of  Greece  which  was  not 
Miofcd  br  Hadrian,  in  oonseqaence  of  its  in- 
kUtants  nrnTiag  mufdered  Anthemocritus  the 
Athenian  bemla.    Almriccompletcdttiedeatnio- 
tion  of  this  onoe  floaristiinff  town.    Megara  was 
ntnatsd  at  the  foot  of  two  Bills,  on  each  of  which 
a  dtadel  hit*^  been  bailt ;  theee  were  named  Ca- 
lia  and  Alcathoos.    It  was  connected  with  the 
port  of  NlHBe  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which 
WM  about  eigtit  stadia,  or  eighteen  according  to 
Strabo.    They  were  erected  by  the  Athenians 
althe  time  that  the  Megareans  placed  themselves 
uider  their   proleetba.      The  distance  from 
Athens  ww  SlO  stadia,  as  we  learn  from  Prooo- 
piBs.    DioCfaryaostomcaDs  it  a  day's  journey. 
Modem  tra-veUeia  leckon  eiff ht  hours."   Cram,] 
>^— n.  A  town  of  Sicily,  kMinded  by  a  oolopy 
from  Mcfaia  in  Attica,  about  798  3rears  before 
the  Christian  era.    It  was  destroyed  by  Gelon, 
hiag  of  Syiacuee;  and  before  the  arrive]  of  the 
Megaraan  colony  it  was  called  B^bla,    Strab. 
96,  Ac— Fwy.  JEn.  3,  v.  689. 

Meoaais,  [the  name  given  to  the  territory  of 
Mecara.  It  '*  was  conuied  on  the  west  b^  the 
Corutliian  sntf,  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of 
moootains  mich  separated  it  from  the  Corin- 
thian district,  and  smo  by  the  waters  of  the  Sa- 
Niiic  gnl£  On  the  east  and  north-east  it  bor- 
dered on  Attica,  and  to  the  north  on  Boeotio, 
the  chain  of  Citbsron  being  the  common  boun- 
dary of  the  two  states  in  tlut  direction.  With 
the  exception  of  the  plain,  in  which  Megara  it- 
•rif  was  sitoated,  the  country  was  rumd  and 
BKiantttnoiis^  and,  ftom  the  poverty  cnits  soil, 
iwdcoaate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
HHtlMve  derived  their  supplies  from  Attica 
tmA  Corinth.  The  ^^ent  of  the  Megaiean 
eiast,  aloBf  the  Sefonie  guU;  firom  the  ndse  of 
Ksmta,  on  the  Attic  frontier,  to  the  vidntty  of 
Cfummyon,  on  that  of  Corinth,  was  140  stadia, 
aeeovfinff  to  S^lax.  The  same  geographer 
redume  109  stw&a  from  Page,  the  first  Me^- 
teen  port  on  the  Crissean  gulf  towards  BoBotia, 
to  tlM  Corinthian  fitontier.  The  extreme  breadth 
sf  the  territofy  of  Megara  fVom  Nisna  to  PagB 
is  esrimated  by  Strabo  at  190  stadia.  Accord- 
iag  to  Phitaicli,  Megaris  was  once  divided  into 
five  districts  or  townships,  named  Herea,  Pi- 
rse,  Megara,  Cynosuria,  Tripodiscus.^  Cram,] 
NLsawTAf  an  island  of  Lycia,  with  an  har- 
bour of  the  sane  name.    Ldv.  37,  c  32. 

McLAVGBLfKi,  a  people  near  the  Cimmerian 

Mu»AB  SiKUs,  L  ["  a  deep  ralf  formed  by 
tim  Thncian  coast  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
shofe  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  south-east ;  its 
aepflhtiop  in  modern  geography  is  the  Chdfqf 
aorot.  A  river  named  Melas,  now  CavaUhOy 
itself  inte  this  bav  at  its  north-eastern 
Orom^ ^Ii.  A  river  of  Thessa- 
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W,  aboot  90  stadia  fiom  the  river  Dyras,  and  5 

tan  the  city  of  Tn^his. III.  A  river  of 

Biilie,  **  near  Orchomenua,  which  empties  it- 
self im  the  Copaie  or  Cephissian  lake.  Flu- 
taveb  says  it  rose  dose  to  the  city,  and  very  soon 
haoaBBS  navigable^  but  that  put  cf  it  was  lost  in 
the  marsbos,  the  remainder  joined  the  Cephis- 
saa.     Pliiiy  raaaarits  of  its  waters  that  they  had 


river  with  the  Cepbissus  grew  the  reeds  so  muett 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  the  purpose 
of  making  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments.'* 

Oram, TV.  A  river  of  Cappadocia,  whielv 

issued  from  mount  Argsus,  now  Argeh-dag, 
The  Melas,  now  Koremoz^  is  "  also  called  bf 
the  Turks  KaramnL  'the  Black  Water,' in 
conformity  to  its  Greek  denomination  of  Melas.** 
lyAnmUe. V.  A  river  of  PamphyKa.] 

Meldjb,  or  Meldorum  ur6#,  a  aty  of  Gaol, 
now  Meaux  in  Champagne. 

Meles  (£tis,)  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Io« 
nia  near  Smyrna.  Some  of  the  ancients  sop- 
posed  that  Homer  was  bom  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  fVom  which  circumstance  they  call 
him  MtU9igent$i  and  hiscomporitions  MeleUBm 
charUB,  It  is  even  supported  that  he  composed 
his  poems  in  a  cave  near  the  source  of  that  ri* 
ver.  Strab,  13.— Sto/.  2.  S^t,  %  v.  34.— lY- 
buUy  4,  el.  1,  V.  301.— Pot«.  7,  c.  6. 

MELnxEA,  I.  [a  town  of  Tnessaly,  "  ascribed 
by  Homer  to  Philoctetes.  This  town,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  stood  at  the  base  of  mount  Ossa,  in 
that  part  which  stretches  towards  the  plains  of 
Thessaly  above  Demetrias.  It  was  attacked  ai 
the  Macedonian  vrar  by  M.  Pojulius,  a  Roman 
commander,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men ; 
but  the  garrison  beinff  reinforced  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  army  of  Perseus,  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.  Wo  know  fh>m  ApoUonius 
that  it  was  a  maritime  town."  Cram.]--' — 11. 
Also  an  island  at  the  month  of  the  Orontes  in 
Syria,  whence  MtlUxBa  purpura,    MeU  3,  c  3. 

MELiaONis,  one  of  the  .£olian  islands  near 
Sfcily. 

MelIta,  I.  an  island  in  the  Libyan  sea,  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa,  now  called  Malta,, 
The  soil  was  fertile,  and  the  country  famous  for 
its  wool  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians. St  Paul  was  snipwrecked  there,  and 
cursed  all  venomous  creatures,  which  now  sta 
not  to  be  foupd  in  the  whole  island.  Some^ 
however,  suppose  that  the  island  on  which  the 
Apostle  was  shipwrecked,  was  another  isbmd 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast 
of  Illyricum,  now  called  MeUde,  Hidta  is  now 
remarkable  as  being  tbe  residence  of  the  kniffhta 
of  Malta,  formeriy  of  St  John  olf  JerusaJem^ 
settled  there  A.  D.  1530,  by  the  concession  of 
Charles  V.  after  their  expulsion  firom  Rhodes 
by  the  Turks.    Strab.  S.—Mela,  3,  c.  X— Cte. 

in  Verr,  4,  c.  46. :II.  Another  on  the  coast 

of  Illyricum  in  the  Adriatic,  now  Melede,  Ptin. 
3,c36. 

Melitene,  [a  part  of  Armenia  Minor,  one 
of  the  greatest  prefectures  of  the  country. 
"  The  pnndpel  Roman  camp  in  MtUUne  toe« 
Ae  form  of  a  city  under  Traian,  with  the  same 
name ;  and  in  the  division  of  the  less  Armenia 
into  two  provinces,  MelUene  became  tbe  metro- 
polis of  tne  second.  Situated  between  the  ri- 
vers Euphrates  and  MeiaSf  which  last  may  have 
thus  denominated  the  country,  it  subsists  in  the 
name  of  Malaria;  and,  in  its  jurisdiction,  a  citv 
called  Area  is  known  under  the  same  name.** 
ll^AnviUe.] 

Mella,  or  Mela,  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gkul,  falling  into  the  Allius,  and  with  it  into 
the  Po.     CatuU.  68,  v.  33.—  Virg,  O,  4,  v.  378. 

Melos,  now  Mlo,  an  island  between  Crete 
and  Peloponnesus,  about  34  miles  from  Schyl- 


^  immsttf  of  dying  the  fleece  of  sheep  Mack.    ^ _ 

fimnad  near  the  junction  of  this    ksom,  about  60  miles  in  drcumfeienoe.  ,It  en- 
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Jayed  iU  indepeDdcDce  for  above  700  jtmn  be- 
tore  the  time  of  the  Peloponncaian  war.  This 
ifland  waa  originally  peopled  by  a  Laoedcino- 
nian  colony,  1116  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  From  this  reaiion  the  inhabitants  refused 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  islands  and  the  Athenians 
against  the  Peloponnesians.  This  refusal  was 
severely  punishetl.  The  Athenians  took  Me- 
los,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  such  as  were  able 
to  bear  arms.  The  women  and  children  were 
made  slaves  and  the  island  left  desolate.  An 
Athenian  colony  re-peopled  it,  till  Lysander  re- 
conquered it,  and  re-e&tabUshed  the  original  in- 
habitants in  their  possessions.  The  island  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  earth  successfully  employed  in 
painting  and  medicine.  Strab.  7. — J/e/o,  2,  c. 
7— P^tn.  4,  c  12,  1.  35,  c.  9.—  Thueyd.  2,  &c 
Mblpcs,  now  Melpa^  a  river  of  Lucania, 
fidling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.     Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Memphis,  [**  which  owed  its  foundation  to  a 
king  in  the  first  ages  of  iEgypt  named  Ucho- 
reus,  was  a  city  predominant  over  all  in  iEgypt 
before  Alexandria  was  elevated  to  this  advan- 
tage, and  was  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Nile,  three  schdnes,  or  fifteen  miles,  above 
the   Delta.      These  indications  are  the  only 
means  afforded  us  of  ascertaining  its  position. 
A  considerable  lapse  of  time  had  so  impaired 
this  great  city  when  Strabo  wrote,  that  he  saw 
its  palaces  in  ruins.    It  existed  nevertheless 
about  six  hundred  years  after ;  for,  on  the  inva- 
sion of  JEgypt  by  the  Arabs,  it  appears  under 
the  name  of  the  country  itself,  or  Meat.    But 
vestiges  of  it,  which,  according  to  Abulfeda, 
were  apparent  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  no 
]on|rer  in  being.    Divers  canals  derived  from 
the^ile,  separating  Memphis  from  the  ancient 
sepulchres  and  pyramids,  furnished  the  Greeks 
tnth  the  idea  of  their  infernal  rivers  Acheron^ 
Cocytv^  and  Lethe    On  the  bank  of  the  Nile, 
opposite  to  Memphis,  a  place  which  it  is  pre- 
tended was  named  Troja  by  the  Trojans  who 
followed  Menelaus  into  .£gypt,  is  now  indicat- 
ed by  the  analogous  name  of  Tora,"    {D^An- 
viUe.)    We  extract  the  following  from  Russell's 
History  of  Egypt    "  We  should  willingly  de- 
tain the  reader  at  Memphis,  did  any  relics  of  its 
magnificence  occupv  the  ground  on  which  it 
once  stood,  to  gratify  the  rational  curiosity  its 
name  cannot  fail  to  excite.    But  we  shall  only 
quote  from  an  old  writer  a  description  of  that 
capital  as  it  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century. 
*  Among  the  monuments  of  the  power  and  ge- 
nius of  the  ancients,'  'says  Cdriki)  *  are  the  re- 
mains still  extant  in  old  Miar  or  Memphis. 
That  city,  a  little  above  Fostat^  in  the  province 
of  DJizeh,  was  inhabited  by  the  Pharoahs,  and 
IS  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
Such  it  continued  to  be  till  rumed  by  Bokht- 
tiasr  (Nebuchadnezzar) ;  but  many  years  after- 
ward, when  Alexander  had  built  lakanderiyeh 
(Alexandria\  this  btter  place  was  made  the 
metropolis  or  Effjrnt,  and  retained  that  pre-emi- 
nence till  the  Moslems  conquered  the  country 
under  Amm  ebn  el  Aasi,  who  transferred  tHi 
seat  of  government  to    F^xtat,      At  last  E3 
Moecz  came  from  the  west  and  built  El  Cahi- 
rah  {Cairo\  which  has  ever  since  been  the  roy- 
si  place  of  residence.    But  let  us  return  to  the 
description  of  Memf,  also  called  old  Misr.     Not- 
withstanding the  vast  extent  of  this  city,  the  re- 
mote period  at  which  it  was  built,  the  change  of 
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the  dynasties  to  which  H  has  been  Md^eded,  Ibv 
atten^jts ,  made  by  various  nations  to  destroy 
even  the  vestjgea,  and  to  obtiterate  every  tiactf 
of  it  b^  lemoviog  the  stones  and  materials  of 
which  It  was  fonoedt — mining  its  houses,  and 
defacing  its  sculptures }  notwithstandinff  all  this, 
combined  with  what  more  than  four  thousand 
years  must  have  done  towards  its  destruction, 
there  are  yet  found  in  it  works  so  wonderful 
that  they  confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and 
are  such  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  be  able 
to  describe.    The  mora  you  consider  there  the 
more  does  your  astonishment  increase ;  and  the 
more  you  look  at  them  the  more  oleasure  ^oa 
experience.    Every  idea  which  tney  suggest' 
immediately  gives  birth  to  some  other  still  naore 
novel  and  unexpected ;  and  as  soon  as  you  ima^ 
gine  that  you  have  traced  out  their  full  soope^ 
you  discover  that  there  issomethinff  still  mater 
behind.'    Amon|r  the  woriu  here  Mludod  to,  he 
specifies  a  noonohthic  temple,  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  adorned  with  curioue 
sculptures.    He  next  expatiates  upon  the  idoU 
found  among  the  ruins,  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  forms,  the  exactness  of  their 
proportions,  and  perfisct  resemblance  to  natuivv 
than  for  their   truly  astonishing  diraensiona* 
We  measured  one  of  them,  he  says,  which, 
without  including  the  pedestal,  was  forty- five 
feet  in  height,  fif&en  feet  from  side  to  Mde,  and 
from  back  to  front  in  the  same  proportion.    It 
was  of  one  block  «f  red  cranite,  oo^Wcd  with  a 
coating  of  red  varnish,  toe  antiquity  of  whiob 
seemed  only  to  increase  its  lustre.     The  mins 
of  Memphis,  in  his  time,  extended  to  the  dia* 
tance  of  half  a  day's  journey  in  every  dircctioiu 
But  so  rapidly  has  the  work  of  destruction  pro- 
ceeded since  the  twelfth  century,  that  few  pointe 
have  been  more  debated  by  modem  tvaveOets 
than  the  site  of  this  celebrated  metiopoUs.    Dr.. 
Pocoke  and  Mr.  Bruoe,  with  every  abow  of  rea- 
son, fixed  upon  Melrahenny^  an  opinion  wfaieb 
was  opposed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who  argued  in  favour 
of  Djizeh.    But  the  investigations  of  the  Fsea^ 
appear  to  have  decided  the  question.    At  Me- 
trhainiy  one  lesgue  from  SakharOf  we  found, 
says  Gkfneral  Du^na,  so  many  blocks  of  granite 
covered    with    hieroglyphics    and    sculpturee 
around  and  within  an  esplanade  three  leagisee 
in  circumference»  enclosed  by  heaps  of  rubttish, 
that  we  were  convinced  that  these  must  be  the 
ruins  of  Memphb.    The  sight  of  some  frag- 
ments of  one  of  those  colossuses,  which  Hero* 
dotus  says  were  erected  Ivf  Sesoetris  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple  of  Vukan,  would,  indeed, 
have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  oar  doulits  had 
any  remained.      The  wrist  of  this  colossoa, 
which  Citizen  Coutelle  caused  to  be  removed, 
shows  that  it  roust  have  been  forty-five  feel 
high."] 

Mknaph,-*  [a  people  of  Bolgic  Ghidl,  partljr 
Belgic,  partly  German.    In  regard  to  tluar  ier> 
ritory,  some  difficulty  has  ariaien  in  oonsequenoa 
of  the  apparently  conflicting  statements  of  aa^ 
cient  wntefs.    Cesar  tells  us  *"  that  the  Usi- 
petes  and  Tenctheri  came  to  the  Rhine,  where 
the  Menapii  dwelt,  and  where  they  possessed 
landsi  bouses,  and  villages,  on  cither  side  of  the 
river."    Stralx)  agrees  with  Cssar,  saying,  that 
the  Menapii  inhabited  woods  and  marshes  oa 
either  side  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine ;  aail 
i  that  upon  the  boi^srsof  the  sea  they  were  ^U 
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jobung  U^  Monni.  BaC  Tacitus  removes  the  I  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  vwy 
Meoapu  ftom  theRhine,  and  places  them  this  civilized  and  a  very  powerful  state.  Bnui 
ode  the  Mom.  Ptolemj  too  /ixes  the  Menapii  thought  that  he  saw  the  ruins  of  its  capital  un- 
it the  mouth  of  the  Mosa ;  and  Pliny  classes  der  the  village  of  Shandy,  opposite  to  the  wte  qf 
Oem^not  with  the  nations  that  bordered  .upon  |  Kurgoa.   The  distanccsgiven  by  Herodotus  and 


the  Rhine,  but  with  the  Beige,  and  places  them 
between  the  Mosa  and  the  Scaldis.  Perhaps 
Cesar,  in  giving  to  the  Menapii  such  an  exten- 
sive territory,  included  under  the  same  name 
several  trib^  of  common  origin  and  of  the  same 
habits  of  life.  The  Menapii,  accordingly,  were 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mosa  and  the 
Rhine;  on  the  east  by  the  Rhine  and  various 
German  nations ;  on  the  south  by  the  Eburones 
and  Ambivareti ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea 
and  the  marshes  between  the  mouths  of  the 
ScaVdis  and  the  Mosa.  They  were  very  rude, 
and  were  Germans  rather  than  Gauls.    The 


Eratosthenes  coincide  very  weU  with  that  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  island  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
formed  the  port  of  Meroe,  is  found  to  corre- 
spond with  equal  probability."     Malle-Brun,] 
Meros,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
It  is  called  by  Pliny,  6,  c.  21,  Nysa.     Bacchus 
was  educalea  upon  it ;  whence  arose  the  feble 
that  Bacchus  was  confined  in  the  thigh  (finpoi) 
of  his  father.     [Thb  mountain,  now  call^  Afe- 
roUf  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  ancient  Me- 
TOB,    If  the  position  of  the  latter  was  as  uncer- 
tain as  that  of  the  former  is,  I>AnvilIe  has  rest- 
ed his  decision  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Nysa 


dty,  or  rather  strong  hold  of  the  Menapii,  is    on  a  very  unsafe  foundation.     The  Bagavedam, 


DOW  KcBsel,  oa  the  Mosa.  If  we  follow  Cssar 
and  Stnbo^  the  Menapii  occupied  that  part  of 
Bdjgica  which  is  now  la  Gueldre^  le  duche  de 
CUva  et  le  Brabant  HoUandaia.     Cxs.  Lem. 

edj 
Mekdes,  a  city  of  Egypt,  near  Lycopolis,  on 

one  of  the  mouths  of  tbo  Nile  called  the  Men- 

denan  month.    Pan,  under  the  form  of  a  goat, 

was  worshiimed  there. 
McNEcJLi  PoRTca^  an  harbour  on  the  coast 

of  Africa,  between  Gyrene  and   Egypt     C. 

Ntp.  in  Ages.  S.-^Strab.  1. Mons,  a  hill 

near  Spaita,  with  a  fortification,  called  Mene- 

laium.    Lav,  34,  c.  28. 
MEKjssTHti  PoRTUs,  a  town  of  Hispania 


Mekhcx,  or  Lotopoagitis  Insula,  [after- 
wards Girba,]  now  Zerbi^  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Afiica,  near  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  peo- 
^jsd  b^  the  people  of  Neritos,  and  thence  called 
rkrituL.  iTbe  tree,  called  Lotus,  gave  this  isl- 
and one  of  iU  names.]  Plin,  5,  c.  l.^Strab, 
ir^SU.  B,  3,  V.  318. 

Mexmis,  a  town  of  Assyria,  abounding  in 
bttnmen.     Curt.  5,  c  1. 

MjEBCimii  Pbomoktorittm,  a  cape  of  Africa, 
near  Clypca.  JUv:  26,  a  44,  l-  29,  c.  27.— P/in. 
5,  c  4. 

McROB,  fa  country  of  .Ethiopia,  which  the 
ancients  bdieved  to  be  an  island.     "  Two  ri- 
veiSi  which  the  Nile  received  successively  on 
the  eastern  ode,  Astapus  and  AstaboraSf  would 
indeed  insulate  Meroe,  if  these  rivers  had  com- 
mmiication  above.     The  latter  is  named  in 
Abyssinia,  Tacazze.    At  its  confluence  with 
the  Nile,  a  city  indicated  by  the  Arabian  geo- 
mphen  in  the  name  of  lalae,  should  represent 
Msame^  according  to  the  position  which  Ptole- 
my aasigna  to  it.    But  we  find  a  distance  given 
from  latae  to  ascend  by  the  Nile  to  this  city  ; 
whose  name,  in  the  Arabian  geography  of  Ed- 
risL  y  Xuabia,  and  common  alio  to  the  country, 
asAieioe  was  in  antiouity.*'    D'Anville.    We 
scrfiioin  the  ofnnion  of  MTaHo-Brun  in  reference 
to  this  ancient  empnre.     "  Ascending  to  the  ooo- 
ioeDoe  of  the  great  Nile  with  the  Nile  of  Abys- 
■nia,  we  enter  the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sennaar,  which  occupy  the  space  assigned  by 
the  andents  to  the  famous  empire  of  Meroe^  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  amidst  the  darkness  of 
sntiqnity.    Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, have  considered  it  as  the  cradle  of  all  the 
lefigiovis  and  DoliUcal  institutions  of  Egypt,  and 
Pajw  I.— 9  C 


one  of  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Indians,  tells 
us,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  earth  is  a  great  isle, 
named  Jambam  or  JamboUy  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  mount  Merou.    Again,  he  says  that 
Merou  is  for  six  months  perpetually  illumined 
by  the  sun,  and  again  for  the  same  period  in- 
volved in  darkness.    The  Ezour-Vedam,  an  an- 
cient commentary  on  the  Vedam.  written  in 
Sanscrit,  and  translated  by  a  Brahmin  of  Be- 
nares, places  mount  Merou  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  and  makes  the  latter  flow  fhnn  the  for- 
mer.   The  mountain  is  said  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  to  be  of  a  prodigious  height. 
Bayer  observes,  that  in  the  Indian  geography  en- 
titled Puvana-Sacearain^  mount  Merou  is  des- 
cribed in  a  fiibulous  manner ;  on  the  whole, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  exists  only  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  Indians.  Chaustard.] — Me- 
la, 2,  c.  Z—Plin.  8,  c.  13.— C«r/.  8,  c.  10.— /Worf. 
McsBAPius.     ["  Above  Anthedon,   towards 
the  interior  of  Bceotia,  rises  mount  Ktypia,  the 
ancient  Messapus,  so  called,  as  it  was  reported, 
from  Messapius,  who  afterwards  headed  a  colo- 
ny which  established  itself  In  lapygia.     Ste- 
phanus  improperly  assigns  it  to  Euboea."  Cram.] 
Mesembria,  now  Meseuria,  a  maritime  city 
of  Thrace.     Hence  Mcsembriacue.     Ovid.  1, 
Trist.  6,  V.  37. 

Mesopotamia.  ["  The  name  of  Mesopota- 
mia is  known  to  denote  a  country  between  ri- 
vers ;  and  in  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  this 
is  called  Aram- Nahar aim,  or  Syria  of  the  Ri- 
vers. It  is  also  known  thiit  these  rivers  are  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  embrace  this 
countiy  in  its  whole  length,  and  contract  it  by 
their  approximation  in  the  lower  or  southern 
part;  wnich  is  contiguous  to  Babylon.  From 
this  situation  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  a/- 
Gezira  among  the  Arabs,  who  have  no  specific 
term  to  distinguish  a  peninsula  from  an  island. 
We  cannot  forbear  remarking  here,  that  it  is 
through  ignorance  that  this  country  is  called 
Diarbek  in  the  maps.  For  not  only  should  this 
name  be  written  Diar-Bekr,  but  it  should  also 
be  restrained  to  the  northern  extremity,  which 
Armenia  claims  in  antiquity.  This  part  cor- 
responds with  what  the  oriental  geographers  call 
Diar  Modzar  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
Diar-Rabiah  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  '  On 
the  north  there  reigns  a  mountainous  chain, 
which  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  through 
mount  Taurus  extends  to  the  borden  ^f  ™  Ti' 
irris  This  i«  the  mount  Manut  of  antiquity, 
»  201 
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And  now  known  unons  the  Turks  by  the  plu- 
ral appellationof  Karoc^ta  Daglar^  or  the  Black 
Mountaios.  A  river,  called  Chaborat^  whkh 
preserves  the  name  of  oZ  Kabour^  and  augment- 
ed by  another  river,  to  which  the  Macedonians 
of  Syria  have  given  the  name  of  Mygdoniu9f 
proceeds  to  join  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  a 
frontier  fortress  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  low- 
er part  of  the  country,  distant  from  the  rivers,  be- 
ing less  cultivated  and  more  sterile  than  the  up- 
per, could  be  ovAj  occupied  by  Arabs  called  Sce- 
nites,  or  inhabiting  tents.  The  district  of  Me- 
sopotamia, which  IS  only  separated  from  Syria 
by  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  bore  the  name 
of  Osroene,  which  it  owed  to  Osroes^  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronicles  of  the  country,  Or- 
rhoes  ;  who^  profiting  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
Seleucides,  caus^  by  tlieir  diviaions,  acquired  a 

Erincipality,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
pfore  the  Christian  era."    (D^Anville.)    It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  Mesopotamia,  though 
again  and  again  the  scene  of  hostile  action  be- 
tween contending  nations,  has  never  been  distin- 
guished by  a  display  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  of  no  import- 
ance in  history.    They  were  successively  sub- 
jected to  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Medes, 
and  Persians.     Afterwards  they  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  Rosoans  under  Pompey,  but  the  conn- 
try  was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province 
tiJi  the  reign  of  Traian.     From  the  bands  of 
the  Romans,  it  passetf  again  into  the  possession 
of  the  Persians  ;  and,  having  been  subsequently 
con<]^uered  by  the  Saracens,  is  now  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks.    (  Vid.  Heyl.  Cosm.) 
"  A  rmenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babybnia,  though 
greatly  neglected  by  modem  geographers  have 
a  good  claim  to  our  careful  attention.    It  was 
in  this  country  that  the  first  towns  known  in 
history  were  built,  and  the  first  kingdoms  form- 
ed.    It  was  her*  that  Alexander  gave  the  mor^ 
tal  blow  to  the  cokwsal  monarchy  of  Persia.  'At 
a  later  period,  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates became  the  bloody  theatre  where  Tra- 
jan, Julian,  and  Heraclius  conducted  the  Ro- 
man legions  against  the  squadrons  of  invincible 
Parthia.    In  modem  times,  the  Osmanlis  and 
the  Sophis,  the  sect  of  Omar  and  that  of  Ali, 
are  slill  two  great  powers  who  dispute  the  mas- 
tcry  of  these  countries.    Nature  has  here  pre- 
sented us  with  a  sufficient  number  of  objects 
both  of  interest  and  study,  independently  of  the 
transactions  of  men  and  their  transient  power. 
There  are  few  countries  of  the  glo^  where,  in 
so  small  a  space^  many  striking  contrasts  are 
found  united.    Within  an  extent  of  ten  degrees 
of  latitude,  we  have  at  Bagdad  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  Senegambia,  and  on  tJie  summit  of  Ara- 
rat, eternal  snows.     The  forests  of  firs  and  oaks 
in  Mesopotamia  join  those  of  palms  and  orange 
trees.   The  roaring  of  the  lions  of  Arabia  echoes 
to  the  howling  of  the  bears  of  mount  Taurus. 
We  might  indeed  say,  that  Africa  and  Siberia 
had  hcH?  given  each  other  a  meeting.    This  near 
approach  of  cUmates  so  opposite,   principally 
arises  from  the  great  differences  which  are  found 
in  elevation.    Armenia,  which  is  a  very  elevat- 
ed plain,  IS  encompQBsed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
monntains."    MalU-BrunA  ^ 

MbbbIna,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Bialy,  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from 
Sicily.    Itwasaiici«ntlycaUodZancte,andwas 


founded  1600  years  before  the  Christka  en^ 
The  inhabitants,  being  continually  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  people  of  Cuma,  ioi- 

{>lored  the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  of  Pe- 
oponnesus,  and  with  them  re{)elled  the  enemy. 
After  this  victorious  campaign,  the  Messcnian» 
entered  Zancle,  and  hved  in  such  intimacy  with 
the  inhabitants,  that  they  changed  their  name, 
and  assumed  that  of  the  Messenians,  and  called 
their  city  Messana.  Another  account  says,  thai 
Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  made  war  against 
the  Zancleans  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mes- 
senians of  Peloponnesus ;  and  that  after  he  had 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  he  called  the  con- 
quered city  Messana  in  compliment  to  his  allies^ 
about  494  years  before  the  Christian  era.  After 
this  revolution  at  ZAnde,  the  Mamertini  took 
posse Bsion  of  it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  [Vid.  Mamertini]  Jt 
afterwards  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans^ 
and  was  for  some  time  the  chief  of  their  pos- 
sessbns  in  Sicily.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Messenii,  Messanienses,  and  Mamertini.  The 
straits  of  Messana  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  very  dangerous,  especially  by  the  ancients, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  currents  and 
the  irregular  and  violent  flowinff  and  ebbing  of 
the  sea,  Strab.  6.-^Mela,  2,  c  7.—  Patu.  I,  c. 
23.— JDiod.  4.— -T^Mcyd.  1,  SiC^-Herodot.  6,  c 
23,  1.  7,  c.  28. 

Messapijl,  a  country  of  Italy,  [forming  part 
of  lapygia.     Vid,  lapygia.] 

Messene,  or  Mbsseni,  [  a  city  of  Messenia, 
in  "  the  Stenyclerian  plain,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Uhoroe,  now  Vourkano^  the  ruins  of  Mesaene, 
founded  by  Epaminondas.    Pausanias  informs 
us  that  the  walls  of  this  city  were  the  strongcal 
ho  had  ever  seen,  being  entirely  of  stone,  and 
well  supplied  with  towers  and  buttresses.    He 
commences  his  description  of  the  interior  with, 
the  agora,  which  was  adorned  wiUi  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  Servator  and  a  fountain  :  a  statue  of 
Cybele  in  Parian  marble  by  Damophon,  a  Mea- 
senian  sculptor  of  some  celebrity,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Neptune  and  Venus :  beyond  were  those 
of  Ilithya  and  Ceres,  the  hall  of  the  Curetee^ 
and  the  statues  of  Castor  and  PoUuz  bearing 
away  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.    But  none 
of  the  sacred  edifices  were  so  richly  adorned 
with  works  of  sculpture  as  the  temple  of  iEa. 
culapius,  which  contained  statues  of  the  Museai 
and  Apollo,  Hercules,  the  city  of  Thebes,  Epat- 
minondas,  Fortune,  and  Diana  Lucifera.     The 
temple  of  Messene,  daughter  of  Triopaa,  was 
embellished  with  the  portraits  of  the  ancient 
Messenian  kings  and  heroes  by  Omphalion,  a 
pupil  of  Nicias.    The  Uierothysion  contained 
images  of  all  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Greek% 
and  a  brazen  statue  of  Epaminondas.    Those 
of  Mercury,  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  which 
adorned  the  gymnasium,  were  by  Ej^yptiui  ar- 
tists.   Within  this  building  was  to  be  seen  the 
tomb  of  Aristomenes^  whoso  remains  were,  br 
the  advice  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  conveyeid 
thither  from  Rhodes,  where  he  died.    The  sta- 
tue of  this  Messenian  hero  was  erected  in  the 
stodium.    Near  the  theatre  was  a  temple  of  Se- 
rapis  and  Isia.    The  citadel  was  situated  en 
mount  Ithome,  celebrated  in  histcHry  for  the  long 
and  obstinate  defence  which  the  Messemans 
there  made  against  the  Spartans  in  their  last  is- 
volt.    Another  iommit,  called  £yan,  tepaiated 
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MMMPie  towards  the  east  from  tlie  valley  of  the 
PuiusuA.  Its  modern  name  is  not  mentioned 
bf  sir  W.  Qell,  vrho  makes  use  of  the  ancient 
.ippeUaiion  of  Evan.  The  ruins  of  Mes8e\|ie 
tm  noble,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  antiqua- 
1^,  St  Motcrommo/i,  a  small  village,  with  a  beaa- 
tifol  souroo  under  Ithome  in  the  centre  of  the 
tocientatj.  There  are  considerable  vestiges 
of  the  walL  and  gates.  The  architrave  of  one 
of  these  is  nineteen  feet  long.  It  was  placed 
between  two  towers,  thirty* three  kei  distant  from 
each  other.  These  remains,  as  well  as  tlie  walls, 
are  composed  of  magnificent  blocks.  The  lat- 
ter an  in  fine  preservation,  running  up  mount 
khome,  and  enclosing  a  vast  extent  of  ground. 
The  maer  gates  were  divided  so  as  to  afford  a 
separate  passage  for  persons  on  foot,  and  a  road 
for  carriages."     Cram,.] 

M^asKKrji,  [a  laige  country  of  this  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  **  the  river  Nedz,  forin«»I  its  boundary  to- 
wards Elis  and  Arcadia.    From  the  latter  coun- 
try it  was  further  divided  by  an  irregular  line 
of  raouatains,  extending  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection to  the  chain  of  Taygetus  on  the  Laco- 
nian  border.     This  celebrated  range  marked 
the  limits  of  the  province  to  the  east,  as  far  as 
the  source  of  the  littlo  river  Pamisus,  which 
completed  the  line  of  separation  from  the  Spar- 
tao  territory  to  the  south.    We  learn  from  Pau- 
saaias  that   Messenia   derived  its  appellation 
frum  Messene,  wife  of  Polycaon,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest sovereigns  of  the  country.    He  also  ob- 
Sf  rvesj  that  whenever  tlus  name  occurs  in  Ho- 
spr  it  denotes  the  province  rather  than  the  city 
of  Messene,  which  he  4x>nceives  did  not  exist 
till  the  time  of  Epaminondaa.     At  the  period 
of  the  Trojan  war,  it  appears  from  the  poet  that 
Messenia  was  partly  under  the  domination  of 
Menelaos,  and  partly  under  that  of  Nestor. 
la  the  division  of^  Peloponnesus,  made  after  the 
netum  of  the  HemcUds,  Messenia  fell  to  the 
share  of  Crcsphontes,  son  of  Aristodemus,  with 
whom  cocnmeoced  the  Dorian  line,  which  con- 
tinoed  without  interruption  for  several  genera- 
Cioiisi     In  the  reign  of  Phintias  an  event  oc- 
curred winch  interrupted  the  harmony  that  till 
then  had  subsisted  between  the  Messenians  and 
Sfttrt^ns.    During  the  festival  of  Diana,  which 
tras  celebrated  at  Timoaa,  on  the  confines  of 
the  two  countries,  the  Messenians  are  said  to 
lukVB  offinred  violeioce  to  some  Spartan  maids, 
nacf  to  have  also  slain  Teleclus  Icing  of  Lace- 
dawBQo,  who  attempted  to  punish  the  authors  of 
this  flagrant  outrage.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Messenians  denied  the  charge  preferred  against 
tiieni^  and  aocosed  the  Spartans  of  having  dis- 
yniswi  armed  youths  in  female  attire  wiUi  the 
utentaon  of  attacking  their  territory  whilst  un- 
prepared to  resist  such  an  agj^ression.     These 
ai^reoees  in  the  following  reign  led  to  an  open 
rnptare.  and  war  was  commenced  on  the  part 
ei*  the  Ijacedcmonians  by  the  surprise  and  cap- 
tote  of  Amphea,  a  border  town  of  Messenia,  m 
the  second  jrear  of  the  ninth  Olvmpiad."  Cram. 
The  mult  of  this  war,  in  which  the  Messenians 
were  greatly  worsted ,  and  of  another  which  broke 
oat  aooie  years  afterwards,  reduced  Messenia  to 
the  condition  of  a  dependency,  and  Sparta  ex- 
tended her   law  over  the  cooi^uered  territory. 
*  The  Bieooeuians,   who  inhabited  the  western 
coMt,  enbaiked  on  board  their  ships,  and  with- 
drew toCyUeiie ;  wlieiioe  they  afterwards ciost- 


ed  over  to  Sicily,  at  the  insti^tion  of  Anaxilas, 
Mrranl  of  Rheariuro,  and  occuped  Zancle,  thence- 
forth called  Messene.  Anstooienes  retired  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  continued  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  Messenians  who  remained  in 
their  country  were  treated  with  the  greatest  se- 
verity by  the  Spartans,  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  Helots  or  slaves.  This  cruel  oppres- 
sion induced  them  once  more  to  take  up  arms, 
iji  the  seventy-ninth  Olympiad,  and  fortify 
mount  Ithome,  where  they  defended  themselves 
for  ten  years.  The  Lacedemonians  being  at 
this  time  so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  an 
earthquake,  which  destroyed  several  of  their 
towns,  that  they  were  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  their  allies  for  assistance.  At  length 
the  Messenians,  worn  out  by  this  protracted 
siege,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  were  at  this 
time  on  no  friendiv  terms  with  the  Spart^s^ 
and  gladly  received  the  refugees  of  Ithome,  al- 
lowing them  to  settle  at  Naupactus,  which  (hey 
had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozolie.  Grate- 
ful for  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  them,  the 
Messenifuis  displayed  ffreat  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Athens  during  the  Pe^ponnesian  war.  Thu- 
cvdides  has  recorded  several  instances  in  which 
they  rendered  important  services  to  that  power, 
not  only  at  Naupactus,  but  in  ^tolia  and  Am- 
philochia,  at  Pylos,  and  in  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria,  as  well  as  in  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
When,  however,  the  disaster  of  iEgoepotamoi 
placed  Athens  at  the  mercy  of  her  rival,  the 
Spartans  obtained  possession  of  Naupactus,  and 
compelled  the  Messenians  to  quit  a  town  which 
had  so  Ions  afforded  them  refuge.  Many  of 
these  on  this  occasion  crossed  over  into  Sicily  to 
join  their  countrymen,  who  were  established 
there,  and  others  sailed  to  Africa,  where  they 

Erocured  settlements  among  the  Evesperilse,  a 
libyan  people.  After  the  battle  of  Lcuctra, 
however,  wnich  bumbled  the  pride  of  Sparta 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  ascendancy  of 
Thelxis,  Epaminondas,  who  directed  the  coun- 
sels of  the  latter  republic,  with  masterly  policy 
determined  to  restore  the  Messenian  nation,  by 
collecting  the  scattered  remnants  of  this  brave 
and  waruke  people.  Ue  accordinglv  despatch- 
ed emissaries  to  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Africa,  whi- 
ther the  Messenians  had  migrated,  to  recall 
them  to  their  ancient  homes,  there  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  liberty,  under  the  pow- 
erful protection  of  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Arcadia. 
Gladly  did  they  obey  the  summons  of  the  The- 
ban  general,  and  hastened  to  return  to  that 
country,  the  recollection  of  which  they  had  ever 
fondly  cherished.  Epaminondas  meanwhile 
had  made  every  preparation  for  the  erection  of 
a  city  under  mount  ithome,  which  was  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Messenia ;  and  such  wss  the  zeal 
and  activity  dispbyed  by  the  Thelians  and  their 
allies  in  this  great  undertaking,  that  the  town, 
which  they  named  Messene,  was  completed  and 
fortified  in  eighty-6ve  days.  The  entrance  of 
the  Messenians,  which  took  pUice  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  10*id  Olympiad,  was  attended  wiih> 
great  pomp,  and  the  cek^bration  of  solemn  sacri- 
fices, and  devout  invocations  to  their  gods  and 

heroes;  the  lapse  of  387  7^^/'^^!^^!!^ 
of  In^'and  thTtenmngion  of  the^io^^^ 

havinff.  as  Pansanias  affirms,  »•*»  ""  v««ug^ 
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in  their  Telision,  their  national  customs,  or  their 
language,  wnich,  says  that  historian,  they  speak 
even  now  more  correctly  than  the  rest  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  During  the  wars  and  revolu- 
tions which  agitated  Greece,  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander,  they  still  preserved  their  independ« 
ence,  and  having,  not  long  afler  that  event,  join- 
ed the  Achnan  confederacy,  they  were  present 
at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  the  capture  of 
Sparta  by  Antigonus  Doson.  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
LrficediBraon,  made  another  attack  on  the  city 
by  night  some  years  afterwards,  and  had  alrea- 
dy penetrated  within  the  walls,  when  succours 
amvin^  from  Megalopolis  under  the  command 
of  PhiK»pcBmen,  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  the 
place.  Subsequently  to  this  event,  dissensions 
appear  to  have  arisen,  which  ultimately  led  to  a 
rupture  between  the  Achsans  and  Messenians. 
Pausanias  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  imme- 
diate provocation,  which  induced  Uie  Achoans 
to  declare  war  against  the  Messenians.  But 
Poly  bins  does  not  scruple  to  blame  his  country- 
men, and  more  especially  Philopoemen,  for  their 
conduct  to  a  people  with  whom  they  were  unit- 
ed by  federal  ties.  Hostilities  commenosd  unfa- 
vourtbhr  for  the  Achieans,  as  their  advanced 
guard  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  with  great  loss ;  Philopoemen  him- 
self remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  So 
exasperated  were  the  Messenians  at  the  con- 
duct of  this  celebrated  general,  that  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  soon  afUr  put  to 
death  by  poison.  His  destroyers,  however,  did 
not  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Achsans ;  for 
Lycortas,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  hav- 
ing^ defeated  the  Messenian  forces,  captured 
their  city,  and  caused  all  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Philopoemen  to  be 
itnmediately  executed.  Peace  was  then  restor- 
ed, and  Mcssenia  once  more  joined  the  Achsan 
confederacy,  and  remained  attached  to  that  re- 
public till  the  period  of  ita  dissolution.  Mease- 
nia,  though  in  some  parts  a  noountainous  coun- 
try,^ abounded  in  rich  and  well-watered  plains, 
which  fbrnished  pasturage  for  numerous  herds 
and  flocks."     Cram,] 

MesCt.a,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

Metapontum,  [a  town  of  Lucania,  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Bradanus,  "one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  celebrated  of  the  Gre- 
cian colonics.  The  original  name  of  this  city 
appears  to  have  been  Metabum,  which  it  is  said 
was  derived  from  Metabus,  a  hero  to  whom  di- 
vine honours  were  paid.  Some  reports  ascribed 
its  foundation  to  a  party  of  Pylians,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Troy ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  fact  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  MeUpontini  formetly 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  Neleid«.  The 
prosperity  of  this  ancient  colony,  the  result  of 
Its  attention  to  ogriculturc,  was  evinced  by  the 
offering  of  a  harvest  of  gold  to  the  oracle  of 

o  u^r  •  *  "^7t''^  ^  remarked  also,  that  the 
Scholiasts  of  Homer  identify  Metapontum  with 

Ody^y.  ^^  "^^  ^'y^»  '"  ^^« 

E//a  yap  ii  •AX<J/?«Krw,  W«  «Xi.ra  JaJ,iar«  ,.«/«. 
Other  tradiUons  are  recorded  relative  to  the 
foundation  of  Metopontum  by  Strabo.  which 

^nf^/iih^«^*  »'''^"^57-     But  his  ac- 
»«nt  of  the  dfltCroction  of  the  dnttown  by  the 


Samnites  is  obsenra,  and  not  to^be  clearly  cm* 
derstood.  It  appears,  however,  that  Metabum, 
if  such  was  its  name,  was  in  a  deserted  state 
vAen  a  number  of  Achsans,  invited  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Sybarites,  landed  ou  the  coast, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town,  which  thenee- 
forth  was  called  Metapontum.  The  AchsMmi^ 
soon  after  their  arrival,  seem  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Tarentini,  and  this  led 
to  a  treaty  by  which  the  Bradanus  was  recog- 
nised as  forming  the  separation  of  the  two  terri- 
tories. Pythagoras  was  held  in  particular  esti- 
mation by  the  Metapontini,  in  whose  city  he  is 
reported  to  have  resided  for  many  years.  AAer 
his  death,  the  house  which  he  had  inhabited 
was  converted  into  a  temple  of  Ceres.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  an  alliance  formed 
between  Metapontum  and  Athens,  to  which 
power  it  fbmisned  some  light  troops  and  two 
galleys  for  the  Sicilian  expedition.  This  dty 
still  retained  its  independence  when  Alexander 
of  Epirus  passed  over  into  Italy.  Livy,  who 
notices  that  fact,  states^  that  the  remains  of  this 
unfortunate  prince  were  conveyed  here  prenous 
to  their  betn^  carried  over  into  Greece.  It  foil, 
however,  uliunately,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to|rether  with  the  other  colonies  of  Mag- 
na Grscia,  on  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhos,  and  wiUi 
them  revolted  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  after  his 
victory  at  Cannc.  In  the  time  of  Paunnias 
this  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins ;  as  he  states  that 
nothing  remained  standing  but  the  walk  and 
theatre."     Ckam.] 

Metacbus,  I.  [now  Jifetotcro,  ariverof  Urn- 
bria,  ^  which  rises  in  the  Appjenines  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Hadriatic  near  Fanum  Fortune^ 
ratio.    It  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  deftat 

of  Asdrubal,  A.  U.  C.  645. II.  Another  ia 

the  Brutian  territory,  now  called  Moho,  and 
sometimes  Petrace^  with  a  port  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  fomed  for  the  thunny  fish  taken 
at  its  month.    Cram,] 

M£Th6ne,  I.  [a  city  of  Macedonia,  **  about 
forty  stadia  north  of  Pvdna,  accoiding  to  the 
Epitomist  of  Stnbo,  celebrated  in  history  firom 
the  circumstance  of  Philijp^s  having  kist  an  eye 
in  besieging  the  place.     That  it  was  a  Greek 
colony,  weleam  from  Scylax,  Peripl.  and  also 
Plutarch,  who  reports,  that  a  party  of  Eretriana 
settled  there,  naming  the  place  Methone,  from 
Methon,  an  ancestor  of  Orpheos :  he  adds^  that 
these  Greek  colonists  were  termed  Aposphen- 
doneti  by  the  natives.     It  appears  from  Athe- 
nsus,  that  Aristotle  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Methoniean  commonwealth.    This  town  was 
occupied  by  the  Athenians,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  a  view  of 
annoying  Perdiccas  by  ravaging  his  territoiT, 
and  afibraing  a  refuge  to  his  discontented  sub- 
jects.   When  Philip^  the  son  of  Amyntas,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  the  Athenians,  who  stiH 
held  Methone,  landed  there  three  thousand  men, 
in  order  to  establish  Argaeus  on  the  throne  of 
Macedon  :  they  were  however  defeated  by  the 
young  prince,  and  driven  back  to  MMhooe. 
Several  yenn  after,   Philip  laid  siege  to  this 
place,  which  at  the  end  of^ twelve  months  ca- 
pitulated.    The  inhabitants  having  evacoated 
the  town,  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  gronnd. 
There  wb»  another  Methone  in  Theasaly,  no- 
ticed by  Homer,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Macedonian  dty,  as  enor  into 
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Irliich  Stephanos  Byz.  icemi  to  brnve  fiUlen. 
Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Holland  ooncar  in  sappos- 
ing  that  the  rite  of  Metfaone  answers  to  that  of 
Leuterochorit  the  distance  from  that  place  to 
KUroSf  or  Pydna,  Agreeing  with  the  forty  stadia 

fedconed  by  Strabo."     Cram. II.  A  city  of 

Messeuia,  on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Cory- 
phannm  and  Pyios.  It  was  otherwise  styled  Mo- 
thone^   according  to  Pansanias.    Tradition  re- 
ported that  it  was  so  called  from  Mothone  the 
daughter  of  ^neas,  but  it  more  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  rock  Mothon,  which  formed  the 
break-water  of  its  harbour.    Strabo  informs  us, 
that»  in  the  o^ion  of  many  writers  Methone 
should  be  identified  with  Pedasus,  ranked  by  Ho- 
mer among  the  seven  towns  which  Agamemnon 
ofiered  to  Adulles.     Pausanias  makes  the  same 
observation.    In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Me- 
thoce  was  attacked  by  some  Athenian  troops^ 
who  were  conveyed  thither  in  a  fleet  sent  to  ra- 
vage (he  coast  oif  Peloponnesus;  but  Brasidas, 
w£>  was  quartered  in  the  neighbouihood,  hav- 
ing/bioed  his  way  through  the  enemy's  line, 
thiew  himaelf  into  the  town  with  1<X)  men : 
which  timely  succour  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
re-embark  their  troops.    Methone  suhsei^uently 
received  a  oolong  of  Nauplians :  these,  being  ex- 
pelled their  native  city  by  the  Argives,  were  es- 
tablished here  by  the  Lacedemonians.    Many 
jears  after,  it  sustained  ^rreat  loss  from  the  sud- 
den attack  of  some  Illynan  pirates,  who  carried 
offa  number  of  the  inhabitants,  both  men  and 
women.     Biethone  was  afterwards  besieged  and 
taken  by  Agrippa,  who  had  the  command  of  a 
Roaian  fleet :  tnat  general  having  ibund  there 
Bogus,  king  of  Mauretania,  caused  him  to  be 
pot  to  death  as  a  partizan  of  Marc  Antony. 
We  learn  from  Pausaniarthat  Traian  especial- 
ly ftivoured  this  town,  and  bestowed  several  pri* 
viicjges  on  its  inhabitants.    The  same  wnter 
notices  here  a  temple  of  Minerva  Anemotis,  and 
another  sacred  to  Diana,  containing  a  well, 
whoae- water,  mingled  vrith  pitch,  resemUed  in 
scent  and  eolour  the  ointment  of  Cjrzicus.    Sir 
W.  Gell  states  that  at  about  2700  paces  to  the 
east  of  Modon^  is  a  place  called  Palaio  Mothone^ 
where  are  the  vestiges  of  a  city,  with  a  citadel, 
and  a  few  marbles.    Modon  is  a  Greek  town  of 
some  siie,  with  a  fortress  built  bv  the  Vene- 
tians."   Cram. III.  *'  Methone,  or  Metha- 

na,  which  retains  its  ancient  name,  was  a  penin- 
suh  in  Aigohs,  within  the  Trcezenian  district, 
fomwd  by  the  harbour  or  bay  of  Pogon  on  one 
■de,  anu  the  curvature  of  the  Epidaurian  gulf 
on  lAte  other.  It  was  connected  with  the  main- 
had  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  which  the  At^nians 
occupied  and  fortified  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Diodorus  Siculus  says 
it  was  taken  by  the  same  people  under  Tol- 
nudes  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and 
Pek>ponnesian  vrars ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
meaning  of  Thucydides  when  he  says,  that  on 
peace  Iwing  made,  or  rather  a  truce  for  thirty 
years,  Troezen,  among  other  towns,  was  restored 
to  the  Peloponnesians.  Within  the  peninsula 
was  a  soiafl  town,  also  called  Methone,  which 
possessed  a  temple  of  Isb ;  the  forum  was  deeo- 
rated  with  statues  of  Mercury  and  Hercules. 
About  thirty  stadia  from  the  town  were  to  be 
seen  some  hot  springs,  ]|>roduoed  l^  the  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano  in  the  r»gn  of  Antigonus  Gro- 
natasw    Stiabo  writes,  that  on  this  occasio&  *a 


mountain  was  raised  by  the  action  of  this  sufp 
terraneous  fire  to  the  h«lght  of  seven  stadia ;  in 
the  day-time  the  spot  cannot  be  approached  from 
the  heat  and  sulphureous  stench  ;  but  at  night 
there  is  no  unpleasant  smell,  the  light  is  tMli 
reflected  very  far,  and  the  heat  thrown  out  is  so 
great,  that  the  sea  boils  at  the  distance  <^  five 
stadia  from  the  land,  and  its  waters  are  troubled 
for  twenty  stadia ;  great  fragments  of  rock  have 
also  been  raised  from  its  bed  to  a  height  equal- 
ling that  of  towers.'  Ovid,  who  alludes  to  the 
same  phenomenon  in  his  Metamorphoses,  seems 
to  attribute  it  to  the  force  of  subterraneous  winds; 
Dodwell  says,  *  that  the  mountainous  promon- 
tory of  Melhana  consists  chiefly  of  a  volcanic 
rock  of  a  dark  colour.  The  outhne  b  grand  and 
picturesque,  and  the  principal  mountain,  which 
was  thrown  up  by  the  volcano,  b  of  a  coniod  form. 
Its  apparent  height  b  about  equal  to  that  of  Ve- 
suvius. The  ancient  city  of  Methone^*  accord- 
ing to  the  same  learned  antiquary,  '  was  situated 
in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  its  acropohs,  near  which 
are  a  few  remains  of  two  edifices,  one  of  tha 
Doric,  the  other  of  the  Ionic  order,  composed  of 
white  marble,  and  of  small  proportions.  The 
vralb  of  the  acropolb  are  regulariy  constructed 
and  well  preserved,  extending  round  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  which  in  some  places  rises  about  thir- 
ty feet  idx>ve  the  plain.* "     Cram,] 

MBTHyMNA,  (now  Porto  Petera\  a  town  of 
the  island  of  JUBsbos,  which  receives  its  name 
from  a  daughter  of  Boacareus.  It  b  the  second 
city  of  the  island  in  greatness,  population,  and 
opulence,  and  its  territory  b  fruitrul,  and  the 
wines  it  produces,  excellent.  It  was  the  narive 
place  of  Arion.  When  the  whole  bUnddTLies- 
boe  revolted  from  the  power  of  the  Athenians^ 
Methymna  alone  remained  firm  to  its  ancient 
allies.  Diod,  6,—  Thueyd.  3.—Borat.  ^  sat. 
8,  c  50.— Ftr^^.  G.  3,  V.  90. 

Metulum,  a  town  of  Libunib,  in  besieging 
of  which  Augustus  was  wounded.    Viog.  49, 

MzvANu,  [a  town  ofUmbria.  "  Strabo  men- 
tions Mevanb  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  of  that  district.  Here  Y itelHus  took  post, 
as  if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for  the  em* 

Eire  against  Vespasian,  but  soon  after  withdrew 
b  forces.  If  its  walb,  as  Pliny  says,  were  of 
brick,  it  could  not  be  capable  of  much  resbtance. 
This  city  is  farther  memorable  as  the  birth-place 
of  Propertius,  a  fact  of  which  he  himself  infonns 
us.  It  b  now  an  obscure  village,  which  stiU 
however  retains  some  traces  of  the  original  name 
in  that  of  BevagnaJ*     Cram,^ 

MiDEA,  I.  a  town  of  Argohs.  Pans.  6,  c. 
20.^—11.  Of  Bosotb,  drowned  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  lake  Copais.     Strab.  8. 

MiLEsir,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus.  Vid, 
Miletus, 

MiLEsioaaM  Murub,  a  pbce  of  Egypt,  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

MiL&TiOM,  I.  a  town  of  Calabris,  built  hy 

the  people  of  Miletus  of  Asia. II.  A  town 

of  Crete.    Homer.  B,  2,  v.  154. 

Miletus,  a  celebrated  town  of  Ask  Minor, 
the  capital  of  all  Ionia,  situate  about  ten  stadia 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meander,  near 
the  sea-coast  on  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  Caria. 
["  Doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  situation 
of  ancient  Miletus.  Spon,  the  traveller,  having 
found  at  Palatsha  certain  inscriptions  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Mileswns,  imagined  that  ha 
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had  diflcoverod  the  raini  of  the  ancient  dij. 
Chandler,  letting  out  upon  each  data,  sought  in 
vain  fi>r  the  Latmian  Gulf,  with  tlie  cities  of 
My  us,  Heraclea,  and  others  situated  upon  its 
shores.  Ho  supposed  that  this  gulf  was  repre- 
eented  hy  the  Uke  Ufa-Bassi,  and  that  the  low 
grounds  which  separate  that  lake  from  the  sea 
owed  their  formation  to  the  accumulated  depo- 

*  sites  of  the  Meander.  This  hypothesis,  which 
is  not  very  intclUffibly  stated  h^  its  author,  has 
found  a  formidable  opponent  in  an  ingenious 
German,  who  considers  the  ruins  of  Alatsha 
as  those  of  Myu^  a  small  town  incorporated 
with  Miletus,  the  inhahitanls  of  which,  on  that 
account  were  called  Milesians.  This  learned 
man  thinks  that  tlfcL-Batai  is  the  lake  which, 
according  to  Pausanias,  was  formed  bv  the  sink- 
ing down  of  the  soil  near  My  us.  l^ho  ruins  of 
Miletus  and  the  Latmian  gulf  should  be  sought 
for  more  to  the  south  and  the  west.  But  the 
modifications  which  a  skilful  French  geographer 
iiss  recently  introduced  into  the  plans  of  Chan- 
dler, and  the  very  accurate  maps  of  M.  de  Choi- 
seul-Gouffier,  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that 
alluvial  additions  have  been  made  to  the  land 
posterior  to  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pau- 
sanias. The  lake  of  Ufa-B<un  appears,  from 
decided  marks,  to  be  the  ancient  Latmian  Gulf; 
the  ruins  t>f  Miletus,  however,  must  lie  farther 
to  the  west  than  Palatsha.  Thb  interesting 
question  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  yet  received 
an  exact  and  perfect  solution."    Maltt-Brun.] 

•  It  was  founded  by  a  Cretan  colony  under  Mile- 
tus, or,  according  to  others,  by  Neleus,  the  son  of 
Codrus,  or  by  Srpedon,  Jupiter's  son.  It  has 
successively  been  called  L^elegeis,  Pithyusa^ 
and  A nacioria.  T he  inhabitants,  called  MileHi^ 
were  very  powerful,  and  long  maintained  an 
obstinate  war  against  the  kings  of  Lydia.  They 
early  applied  Uiemselves  to  navigation,  and 
planted  no  less  than  80  colonies,  or,  according 
to  Seneca,  380,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Miletus  gave  birth  to  Thales,  Anaximenes, 
Anaximander,  Hecatsus,  Timotheus  the  musi- 
cian, Pittacus  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  &c. 
Miletus  was  also  famous  for  a  temple  and  an 
oracle  of  Apollo  Didymsus,  and  for  its  excel- 
lent wool,  with  which  were  made  stuffii  and  gar- 
ments, Held  in  the  highest  reputation,  both  for 
softness,  elegance,  and  beauty.  The  words 
Milesue/abuUD^  or  MiUnaca^  were  used  to  ex- 

gress  wanton  and  ludicrous  plays.  Omd.  7\i§t, 
^  V.  413.— Captto/in.  in  Alb.  IL—Virg.  O.  3» 
V.  306.— iSfro*.  15.— Pau*.  7,  c.  2.— J/c/o,  1,  c. 
n.—Plin,  5,  c  29.— jyerocto^.  1,  Ac— &nec. 
de  ConsoL  ad  Alb. 

MiLvius.  ["About  two  miles  from  Romef 
wo  find  on  the  Tiber  a  bridge,  called  Pons  Mil- 
vius,  or  Mulvius,  a  name  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  that  of  Ponie  MoUe,  Its  construc- 
tion is  ascribed  to  M.  jEmilius  Scaurus,  who 
was  t  ensor  A.  U.  C.  644.  We  learn  from  Ci- 
Citro,  that  the  Pons  Milvius  existed  at  the  time 
of  Cntiiinc's  conspiracy,  since  the  deputies  of 
the  AHobroges  were  here  seized  by  hb  orders. 
In  later  times  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Maxen- 
tiu3  by  Constantioe.  About  a  mile  from  the 
bridge,  at  the  point  where  the  Flaminian  and 
CloJian  Ways  branched  off,  were  the  gardena 
of  Ovid."     Crani,] 

MiLYia.     Vid,  Lycia, 

MiKJBi,  [a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  eontiguous 
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to  the  SabeL  "  They  were  anfficientlj  conapl> 
cuous  to  ffive  to  their  country  the  name  of  Mi- 
n^BOf  and  had  for  their  capital  CaranOf  whoee 
name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Almakarama^ 
which  is  a  strong  fortress."    EyAnvilltA 

MiNCius,  now  AHnciOt  a  river  of  venetia, 
flowing  from  the  lake  Benacus,  and  fidling  into 
the  Po.  Virgil  was  born  on  its  hanks.  Virg^, 
Ed.  7,  V.  13.  G.  3,  V.  15.  Mn.  10,  v.  206. 

MiNERYJE  Promoktorium,  [the  south- west- 
em  point  of  land  surrounding  the  basin  of  the 
bay  of  Naples.  It  was  sometimes  called,  from 
the  town  of  that  name,  Surrentum,  and  is  now 
PurUa  delta  Campanella,]  ^ 

MiNio,  now  Mignone^  a  river  of  Etruria,  fall- 
ing into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.     Virg,  JEn,  10;  y. 

MiNTURNJB,  [a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Liris,  three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  situation  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  extensive  ruins  that  remain.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  town  of  the  Ausones,  and  fell,  about 
the  year  of  the  dty  456,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  who  sent  thither  a  colony.]  It  was  in 
the  marshes  nesr  this  place  that  Marius  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  mud  to  avoid  the  paiti- 
zans  of  Sylld.  The  people  condemned  him  to 
death,  but  when  hia  voice  alone  had  terrified  th« 
executioner,  they  showed  themselves  compas- 
sionate and  favoured  hb  escape.  Marica  was 
worshipped  there ;  hence  tnaric4B  rcgna  applied 
to  the  place.  Strab.  2.— Jl/eto,  2,  c  4.— JUp.  Q, 
c.  10, 1. 10,  c  21.  L  27,  c  38.— Poierc.  2,  c.  14. 
— Luean,  2;  v.  424. 

MiNYJK,  a  name  ^ven  to  the  inhahitants  of 
Orchomenos  in  Bosotia,  from  Minyas,  king  of 
the  country.  Orehon.enos,  the  son  of  Minyas, 
gave  hb  name  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
the  inhabitants  still  retained  their  original  ap- 
pellation in  contradistinction  to  the  Orchomie- 
nians  of  Arcadia.  A  colony  of  Orchoroebbna 
passed  into  Theasaly,  and  settled  in  lolchos^ 
Mom  which  dreumstance  the  people  of  the  place, 
and  particulariy  the  Argonauts,  were  called 
Minys.  Thb  name  they  received,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  not  because  a  number  of 
Orchomenians  had  settled  among  them,  but  be- 
cause the  duef  and  noblest  of  them  were  de- 
scended from  the  daughtera  of  Minyaa.  Part 
of  the  Orchomenians  accompanied  the  sons  of 
Codrus  when  they  migrated  to  lonb.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Argonauts,  as  wcU  as  the 
Argonauts  themselves,  received  the  name  of 
Minya.  They  first  inhabited  Lemnoe,  whero 
they  had  been  bom  from  the  Lemnbn  women 
who  had  murdered  their  husbands.  They  were 
driven  from  Lemnos  bjr  the  Pebagi  about  1160 
years  liefore  the  Chrbtian  era,  and  came  to  set- 
tle in  Laconia,  from  whence  they  passed  into 
Callbte  with  a  colony  of  Laccdsemonbna.  Hy- 
gin.  fab.  14.— Pow.  9,  c.  e.—ApoUon,  1,  arg, 
-^Herodot,  4,  c  145. 

MItt l£nc,  and  MItylenjb,  the  cafutal  citj 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos;  which  receives  its 
name  from  Mitylene,  the  daoflhter  of  Maca?- 
reus,  a  king  of  the  oountry.  It  was  greatlj 
commended  by  the  ancients  for  the  statelincss 
of  its  buildinffs  and  the  fruitfulness  of  its  aoU, 
but  more  partieubrlv  for  the  great  men  it  pn>- 
duced.  Pittacus,  Afcsui^  Sappho,  Terpander, 
Theophanea,  Hellemcus,  &c.  were  all  natives 
of  Mitylene.    It  waa  long  a  seat  of  Wrofag, 
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tad,  with  Rhodesand  Atbens,  it  had  the  honour 
of  having  educated  maoy  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome  and  Greece.  In  the  Peloponneaian  war 
the  Mityleneaos  auflered  greatly  for  their  revolt 
firom  the  power  of  Athena;  and  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  wara,  they  had  the  boIdneaB  to  reaiat  the 
Romana,  and  diadain  the  treatiea  which  had 
been  made  between  Mithridates  and  Sylla. 
Oe,  dc  Itg.  ag.Strab,  Id.—Mela,  2,  c  7.-- 
Diod,  3  and  12.— Potcrc  I,  c.  4.— ^ofo/.  I,  od, 
7,  &c — ThueycL  3,  &c — Plut  in  Pomp,  dec 

M(BciA,  one  of  the  tribea  at  Rome.    Liv,  8, 
clT 

M(EDi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
Phifip  of  Macedonia. 

McBKua,  DOW  Mayne,  a  river  of  Germany, 
wUch  Citti  into  the  Rhine  by  Mentz.  Taeit, 
de  Oenn.2B. 

McBsia,  [a  eelebrated  lake  in  Egypt,  on  the 
libjran  aide  of  the  Nile,  aouth-weet  of  Memphia 
and  the  region  of  the  pyramida.    **  Herodotua 
in/bnna  oa  tint  the  drcumferenee  of  thia  vaat 
ffbeet  of  water  waa  three  thousand  six  hundred 
atadia,  or  four  hundred  and  filly  milea;  that  it 
itretchad  from  north  to  aonth ;  and  that  ita  great- 
eit  depth  waa  about  three  hundred  feet.    He 
adda  that  it  waa  entirely  the  product  of  human 
indoatry ;  aa  a  proof  of  which,  he  atatea  that  in 
Its  centre  were  aeen  two  pyramida,  eac]i  of  which 
was  two  hundred  cnbita  above,  and  aa  many  be- 
neath, the  water  *,  and  that  upon  the  summit  of 
both  vraa  a  coloaaal  atatue,  placed  in  a  aitting 
attitude.    The  predae  height  of  these  pyramids, 
he  condodea,  is  therefore,  four  hundred  cubita, 
or  six  hundred  E^ptian  feet    The  watera  of 
the  lake^   he  continues,  are  not  supplied  b^ 
spring  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ground  which  it 
oocupiea  ia  of  itself  remarkably  dry ;  but  it  ooro- 
■mnicatee  by  an  artificial  channel  with  the 
NQe,  receiving  during  aiz  months  the  exceaa 
of  the  inundation,  and  during  the  other  half  of 
the  year  empt^ng  itaelf  back  into  the  river. 
Every  daj  during  the  latter  period  the  fiaheiy 
yields  to  the  royal  treasury  a  talent  of  ailver ; 
whereaa,  aa  soon  aathe  ebb  haa  oeaaed,  the  pro- 
duce laIZs  Co  a  mere  trifle.    '  The  inhabitanta 
affirm  ot  this  lake,  that  it  haa  a  aubterraneoua 
paaaage  westward  into  the  Libyan  Desert,  in 
the  Kne  of  the  mountain  which  risea  above 
Memphis.'     Last  century,  according  to  Dr. 
Pococke,  lake  Mceria  waa  about  fifty  mil^  long 
and  ten  broad.    The  older  French  writera  ea- 
timated  ita  drcumlerence  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
laaguea  ;  a  reanlt  not  materially  different  from 
that  of  the  Elngliah  traveller.    Mr.  Browne, 
who  waa  more  lately  in  Egypt,  thought  that  the 
length  ^  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty  mUea,  and 
that  the  neateat  breadth  waa  not  more  than 
ax.    It  is  hence  manifeat  that  the  limita  of  thia 
Inland  aea  have  been  much  contracted  j  and, 
wwfwifwr,  that  the  pcooeaa  of  diminution  is  atill 
ffoing  on  at  a  rata  which  ia  diatinctly  percepti- 
ble.    In  ita  present  contracted  dimensions,  the 
lake  of  Mcena  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Birket- 
el-Karoun^  and  ia  recognised  at  once  as  a  basin 
formed  by  nature,  and  not  l^  art    The  details 
collected  by  Herodotus,  and  the  other  writers  of 
Qretoe  and  Roine.  muat  therefore  have  applied 
to  the  works  whicn  were  necessary  not  only  to 
connect  the  Nile  with  the  lake,  but  alao  to  regu- 
late tha  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  inundation.    The 
canal,  otUad  Joseph'a  River,  ia  about  a  hundred 


and  twenty  milea  in  length  ;  which,  when  k 
entera  the  valley  of  F^youm^  ia  further  divided 
into  a  number  of  aubordinate  brandiea,  and 
auppUed  with  a  variety  of  loeka  and  dama. 
There  were  two  other  canala  communicating 
between  the  lake  and  the  alream,  with  duicea 
at  their  mouths,  which  were  alternately  shut 
and  opened  aa  the  Nile  rose  or  felL  Theae,  we 
may  preaume,  were  the  achiovemenu  of  M«- 
ria ;  which,  when  the^  are  regarded  aa  the  work 
of  an  individual,  having  for  their  object  the  ad- 
vantage  and  comfort  of  a  numeroua  people,  may 
juatly  be  eateemed  a  fiir  more  glonoua  under* 
taking  than  either  the  Pyramida  or  the  Laby- 
rinth." Ru$9eP6  Egypt,  **  We  shall  thns,>V 
says  Malte-Brun,  "reconcile  the  different  poai- 
tiona  aaMgned  to  lake  Moeria  by  Heiodotoi^ 
Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  and  give  a  xeaaen  why 
the  andenta  aay  that  the  lake  vraa  of  artificial 
formation,  while  the  Birkei-el^KarounffyeM  no 
evidence  of  any  such  operation."] 

McBsii,  ^an  extensive  tract  of  countiy  in  En- 
rope,  reaching  eaat  and  vireat  from  the  Euxina 
along  the  aoutn  bank  of  the  Danube  to  the  con- 
fiuence  of  that  river  and  the  Savua,  which,  with 
ita  branchea  aeparatea  it  from  Pannonia  and  II- 
lyricum.  On  the  south,  the  Hsmus  mountains 
form  ita  common  boundary  with  Thrace  and 
Macedon.  AH  the  greater  rivers  of  this  coon- 
try  pour  their  watera  into  the  Danube,  which 
goes,  awollen  with  their  tribute,  to  the  aea ;  of 
uese  the  principal  are  the  Margua,  the  CEacus^ 
the  Utus,  and  the  latrua.  "  It  rouat  be  re- 
marked, that  the  name  of  the  country  and  of 
the  nation  b  alao  written  Mytia^  and  Mysi^  aa 
the  name  of  the  province  aouth  of  the  Propon- 
tis  in  Asia  and  of  ita  people,  who  are  thooght 
to  have  iaeoed  from  the  country  now  under  con- 
sideration. Thia  country  correaponda  in  geno- 
ral  with  thoae  which  we  odl  Smria  and  Bulga- 
via.  Ma»ia  vraa  in  great  part  more  anciently 
occupied  by  the  Scordisei,  a  Celtic  nation ;  ana 
when  we  read  that  Alexander,  in  the  first  ex- 
pedition towarda  the  Ister,  encountered  the 
Celts,  or  Ghiols,  theae  are  the  people  alhided  to. 
And  although  the  Scordiacians  were  almoat  an- 
nihilated at  the  time  when  the  Roman  power 
extended  in  thia  country,  it  is  remarked  that 
many  namea  of  plaoea  on  the  later  are  purely 
Celtic.  Darius,  aonof  Hystaspes,  marching 
againat  the  Scythiana,  encountered  the  Getei^ 
vrno  were  reputed  Thradans,  on  his  passage^ 
before  arriving  at  the  Ister ;  and  we  shall  aee 
that  thia  extremity  of  the  country  on  the  Eux- 
ino  bore  the  name  of  Seyikia,  Mceaia  appeam 
to  have  been  aubjected  to  the  empire  under  Ao- 
guatua  and  Tiberiua.  Ita  extent  along  the  river, 
which  separated  it  from  l>aciaon  the  north,  was 
divided  into  Superior  and  Inferior  ;  and  a  little 
river  named  CiaJbrus  or  Cehrusy  now  ZtMr, 
between  the  Timaeua  and  the  (Eweu^^  makes, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  the  separation  of  these 
two  Mcnias.  But  Moesia  sufiered  encroach- 
ment upon  its  centre  in  the  admission  of  a  new 
province,  under  the  name  of  Dacia,  Aurelian, 
fearing  that  he  could  not  maintain  the  conquest 
of  Trajan  beyond  the  later,  called  Dada,  auan- 
doned  it,  and  retired  with  the  troops  and  people, 
which  he  placed  on  the  hither  aide  of  the  river, 
aftecting  to  call  hia  new  province  the  Dacia  of 
Aurelian.  That  whkh  Mosda  prewrved  of  the 
superior  division,  waa  called  the  First  Moesia ; 
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tnd  there  it  letioii  to  believe  thtX  the  name  of 
Masub,  which  remaini  to  a  canton  south  of  the 
Save,  near  ite  confluence  with  the  later,  comei 
from  this  Mcesia.   The  Inferior  was  the  Second 
MoBsia.    There  was  afterwards  distingubhed 
in  Dacia  the  part  bordering  on  the  river  under 
the  name  of  Ripensis ;  and  that  which  was  se- 
questered in  the  interior  country  under  the 
name  of  Mediterranean  occupiea  probably  a 
country  contiguous  to  Macedonia,  and  known 
more  anciently  by  the  name  of  Danlania.   (  Vid. 
Dardania."^    To  finish  what  concerns  McBsia, 
there  remains  a  division  of  it  adjacent  to  the 
Euxine ;  in  which  the  part  nearest  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Ister  was  formed,  under  Constantine,  into 
a  partiinilar  province  named  Scythia.    The  city 
of  Tomi,  which  the  banishment  of  Ovid  has  il- 
lustrated, assumed  in  this  province  the  rank  of 
metiopoUs ;  and  b  still  known  in  the  name  of 
Tbme#t0ar,  although  otherwise  called  BabaJ* 
J>AnvUle.] 

MoLOfiis,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  near  Platsa. 

MoLOssi,  a  people  of  Epirus,  who  inhabited 
that  part  of  the  country  which  was  called  Mo- 
lossia  or  Molossis  from  king  Molossus.  ["It 
must,  therefore,  have  comprehended  the  torn 


MoNs  Sackr,  [a  mountain  about  three  nula# 
from  Rome,  accompanying  the  line  of  the  course 
of  the  Anio.  It  presents  itself  in  a  low  range 
of  sandstone  hills,  on  the  right  bank,  and  is  cc« 
lebrated  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  republic 
for  the  secession  of  the  populace,  who  there 
made  that  stand  against  the  nobles  which  re- 
sulted in  their  admission  to  power,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  office  of  popular  Tribunes  ot 
Tribunes  of  the  people.] 

MopsiuM,  a  hill  and  town  of  Thessaly,  be* 
tween  Tempo  and  Larissa.    Liv»  43. 

MopsopiA,  an  ancient  name  of  Athens,  fron) 
Mopsus  one  of  its  kings,  and  from  thence  the 
epitnet  of  Mopaopiua  is  often  applied  to  an 
Athenian. 

MopsuHBSTiA,  or  MopsoB,  [now  Messis,  a 
town  of  Cilicia  Caropestris,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Pyramus.]     Cic.  Fam,  3,  c  8. 

MoROiNTiuM  (or  ii),  a  town  of  Sicily,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Simethus.  Cic,  in  Ver,  3,  c 
18. 

MoRiNi,  a  people  of  Bekic  Graul,  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  ocean.  The  shortest  pas- 
sage in  Britain  was  from  their  territories ;  and 
from  the  I  tins  Portus,  one  of  their  ports,  it  was 


tory  of  Jannina,  the  present  capital  of  Albania,    that  Cssar  embarked  for  that  till  then  unex- 


together  with  its  lake  and  mountains,  including 
tlM  country  of  the  Tymphai,  which  bordered 
on  that  part  of  Thessaly  near  the  source  of  the 
Peneus.  Its  limits  to  the  west  cannot  precisely 
be  determined,  as  we  are  equally  i^orant  of 
those  of  Thesprotia."'  Cram.]  This  country 
had  the  bay  of  Ambracia  on  the  south,  and  the 
country  of  the  Perrhebeans  on  the  east.  The 
dogs  of  the  place  were  fiimoua,  and  received  the 
Dame  of  MolotH  among  the  Romans.  Dodona 
was  the  capital  of  the  country  according  to  some 
wrttors.  Others,  however,  reckon  it  as  the  chief 
city  of  Thesprotia.  Lueret.  5,  v.  10, 62. — Lmcan. 
4,  V.  440.— 5ira6.  l.—Liv.— Justin,  7,  c  6.— 
C.  Nep,  %  c.  a—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  495.— jabro/.  2, 
i&U.  6,  V.  114. 
MoLOsaiA,  or  Molossis.  Vid.  Molossi. 
MoLTCRioN,  a  town  of  iEoUa,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Naupactuno.    Paua.  5,  c.  3. 

Mona,  I.  rsomeUmes  called  Monabia,  now 
the  l9le  qf  Man.  This  is  the  Mona  described 
by  Cesar,  and  u  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Mona  of  Tacitus.  Cambd.  Brit, II.  Ano- 
ther island,  now  A  nglesey^  off  the  coast  of  Caer- 
narwmtHiire  in  Wales,  This  is  the  Mona  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  the  seat  of  the  Druids,  and 
the  scene  of  their  massacre.  It  was  reduced  by 
the  Romans  under  Suetonius  Paulinus  and 
A|rricola.  The  narrow  strait  which  separated 
this  island  from  Walee  was  called  Menai.  From 
the  eariy  British  naitie  of  Mon,  the  Latins 
formed  that  of  Mona ;  nor  was  it  till  the  early 
English  took  possession  of  this  island  that  it  ex- 
changed its  ancient  designation  for  that  of  An- 
gUsey^  or  Island  of  the  English.] 

MoNDi,  a  river  between  the  Durius  and  Ta- 
gus  in  Portugal.  Plin.  4,  c.  22.  [It  rose  near 
toe  source  of  the  Cuda,  and  flowing  west,  emp- 
tied into  the  Atlantic  below  the  city  of  Conim- 
briga,  now  Coimbra,  Its  modem  name  is  the 
Mondego.] 

MoNCEOCS,  now  MonaeOy  a  town  and  port  of 
Liffuria,  where  Hercules  had  a  temple,  whence 


plored  and  almost  undiscovered  country.  They 
were  called  extremi  kominum  by  the  Romans^ 
because  situate  on  the  eitremitics  of  Gaul. 
Their  cil^,  called  Morinorum  castcllum,  is  now 
Mount  Cassely  in  Artois ;  and  Morinorum  civi- 
tas  is  Terouenne,  on  the  Lis.  Virg.  JBn,  8. 
y.  726.— C(i».  4,  BeU.  G.  21.  [Their  territory 
is  comprehended  for  the  most  part  in  the  depart- 
ments Paa-de- Calais  and  Le  Nord  j  and,  like 
the  Armoricans,  they  derived  their  name  from 
their  proximity  to  the  sea.1 

MoRTUUM  Marb.     Via.  Mare  Mortuum. 

MosA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  falling  into  the 


or 


he  IS  called  Monacius^  and  the  harbour  Hercu  

lis  Portus,    Strab,  4 —  Virg.  'JSn.  6,  v.  830.     |  scoria  of  furnaces.'  "     Cram,}—Nicand. 
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German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Maese 
Meuje.  [The  place  at  which  it  was  crossed  hj 
a  bridge,  the  ancient  Trajeclus  ad  Mosam,  is 
now  supposed  to  be  Maestricht.  It  rose  in  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  and  flowing  irregnlar- 
ly  nortn-north-wes^  it  fell  into  the  ocean  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.} 
TacU,  U.  4,  c.  66. 

MoscBA,  now  MasccU^  a  port  of  Arabia  oo 
the  Red  Sea. 

MoscHi,  a  people  of  Asia,  at  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  JIfe/a,  1,  c.  ^  L  3,  c  5. — Lvucaru 
3,  V.  270. 

MosELLA,  a  river  of  Bekic  Gaol,  fnlling  into 
the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and  now  called  the  JKv. 
selle.     Plor.  3,  c  10.— Tact7.  Ann.  13,  c.  53. 

MosYCHLUS,  a  mountain  of  Lemnos,  ["  from 
which  fire  was  seen  to  blaze  forth,  according  to 
a  fragment  of  the  poet  Antimachus,  preserved 
by  the  Scholiast  of  Nicander. 

'Vk^Umn  f  Xoy2  c2ffcX*y,  l|v  ^  nrtfmru 

This  volcanic  appearance  will  account  for  all 
the  mythological  fictions  which  allude  to  lhi» 
island  as  the  smithy  of  the  god  of  fire,  and  also 
for  the  ancient  name  of  iBthalea,  which  it  is  said 
to  have  home  in  distant  ages.  *The  whole 
island,'  says  Dr.  Hunt,  'bears  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  appearance  of  vok:anic  fire;  the 
rocks  in  many  parts  are  like  burnt  and  vitrified 
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MosTN^ci,  a  nation  on  (he  Euxioe  sea,  in 
%hiMe  territories  the  lO^OOO  Greeks  staid  on 
Uieir  return  from  Cunaxa.  Xenoph,  ["  The 
Qune  of  Moeyneci  is  derived  from  tlie  wooden 
lubitations  in  which  the  people  in  this  part  of 
PoDtos,  towards  the  eastern  corner,  were  accos- 
tomed  to  feside.'*     D*AnviUe.] 

MothOn'e,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  where  Philip 
kit  one  of  hui  eyes.  JutHn,  7,  c.  6.  The  word 
k  often  spelt  Methone. 

MvlOcba,  a  river  of  Africa,  dividing  Numi- 
db  ffom  Maaietania.     PUn,  S,  c.  3. 

MoLTiva  Pons.    Vu2.  MUviu»  Pont, 

Mmcoa,  a  smalT  town  of  Hispania  B«Uca. 
(The  tfflksje  of  Monda,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Aomda  m  Qranatla,  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  site  of  the  indent  town.]  It  was  celebrated 
for  a  battle  fiMigfat  there  on  the  17th  of  March, 
B.  C.  45i,  between  Cesar  and  the  republican 
fiiroes  oi  Rome,  aoder  Labienus  and  the  sons 
of  PoiDpej.  Uassar  obtained  the  victory  albsr 
an  oteinate  and  i>loody  battle,  and  by  this  blow 
pot  an  end  to  the  Roman  republic  Pompey 
Ut  :)a,000  mea,  and  Cesar  only  1000,  and  500 
woondedL  SiL  Ital.  3,  c.  400,— Hirt.  BeU. 
9.  97. — Lucan,  1. 

lioNTCHiA,  (and  £,)  a  port  of  Attiea,  be- 
tween the  Pineus  and  the  promontory  of  Sunt- 
«a^  called  after  king  MunychuM^  who  built  there 
a  tcnple  to  Diana,  and  in  whose  honour  he  in- 
Mitded  leiAivals  called  3funyc^.  The  temple 
was  held  ao  sacred,  that  whatever  criminals  ded 
thsie  ton  rsAige  weie  pardoned.  During  the 
festivals  they  ofiered  small  cakes,  which  they 
called  ofmphiphontes^  aT«  r*«  o^^i^uv,  from 
tkinmg  oil  around,  because  then  were  lighted 
tocches  hung  round  when  they  were  earned  to 
the  temple,  or  because  they  were  oflered  at  the 
lall  moon,  at  which  time  the  solemnity  was  ob- 
tfntd,  U  was  particulariy  in  honour  of  Diana, 
whe  is  the  same  as  the  moon,  because  it  was  full 
BWOQ  when  Themistodes  conquered  the  Per- 
sian fleet  at  Salsmis.  The  pott  of  Munychia 
was  weO  Ibrtified,  and  of  great  oqnseqaence; 
therelbrB  the  Lacedemonians,  when  sovereigns 
of  Greece^  alwavs  kept  a  reguhir  garrison  thore. 
PiuL—Ovid,  MeL  2,  v.  709.— Srro6. 2.— i>ou#. 
1,  e.  L 

MoBOAKTU,  a  town  of  Samnium.  Liv,  25, 
c  97. 

MoBSA,  now  Es9ekt  a  town  of  Hungary, 
where  the  Drave  Mis  into  the  Danube. 

MoasnrM.     Vid,  Athenm, 

MtfTiCA,  or  MuTYCc,  a  town  of  Sicily,  west 
ofCheeapePachynus.     Cic.  m  Ker.  3,  c  43. 

MuTiNA,  a  Roman  colony  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
wImm  M.  Antony  besimd  D.  Brutois,  whom 
the  consuls  Pansa  and  mrtius  delivered.  Two 
hattlm  en  the  15th  of  April,  B.  C.  43,  were 
fov^glit,  in  which  Antony  was  de£aated  and  at 
last  oblind  to  retire.  Mutina  is  now  called  Mo- 
dena,  Luean,  I,  v.  41,  L  7,  v.  873.— Stt.  8,  v. 
699L— Oaid.  Mei.  15,  v.  822.— Cie.  Fan.  10, 
•p.  14.    BrvU,  ep.  b. 

MuziRta,  a  town  of  India,  now  Viaindruk. 
PUn.  6,  c  23. 

Mf  CALE,  a  city  and  prmnontory  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, opposite  Samos.  [This  celebrated  promon- 
tei7  was  kmg  sacced  to  the  meetings  or  the  lo- 
maoa,  who  there  assembled  in  t&  teniple  of 
NepCone,  and  in  the  council,  Panionium,  in 
irtuch  an  the  Ionic  cities  were  repreaented,  in- 
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vestigated,  and  provided  lor  the  concerns  of  th* 
confederation.  In  the  Persian  war  this  spot  be^ 
came  still  more  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  total 
destruction  of  the  fleet  of  the  Persian  king,  on 
the  morning  of  the  same  day  that  his  land  forces, 
under  Martlonius,  wens  routed  by  Pausaniaa 
and  his  Spartans  befi>re  Platsa.j  The  Per- 
sians were  about  100,000  men,  that  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Xerxes  in  Greece.  They  had  drawn  theii  ships 
to  the  shore  and  fortified  themselves,  as  if  de- 
termined to  support  a  siege.  They  sufiered  the 
Qieeks  to  disemWk  from  their  fleet  without  the 
least  molestation,  and  were  soon  obliged  to  gis« 
way  before  the  cool  and  resolute  intrepidity  of 
an  inferior  number  of  men.  T  he  Greeks  obtaiiK 
ed  a  complete  victory,  slayghtered  some  thoO' 
sands  of  the  enemy,  burned  their  camp,  and 
sailed  back  to  Samos  with  an  immense  booty,  in 
which  were  seventy  chests  of  money  among 
other  fery  valuable  things.  Hcrodot, — Jrutin* 
%  c  14.— ZWod. 

Mtcalessus,  an  inland  town  of  Bcootia, 
where  Ceres  had  a  temple.    Pans.  9,  c.  19. 

MYc^NiC,  a  town  of  Aigolis.  in  Peloponne- 
sns,  built  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae.  It  was 
situate  on  a  small  river  at  the  east  of  the  Ina- 
chus,  and  50  stadia  Irom  Argos.  ["  Mycens  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Peiaeua  after  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  Acnaius* 

....  ir^kiCfLu  TlipviuSf 
KvicXmwclitv  9690P  x^P^* 

EuRip.  Ipffi  AuL.  1500. 

The  name  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  Mycene.  daogbter  of  (nachus;  but  otheis 
assigned  a  different  origin  to  the  word,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Pausanias.  Perseus  was  succeed- 
ed by  Sthenelus,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pe^ 
lops  named  Astydameia :  after  whom  foUowod 
Euiystheus,  Atreus,  ana  Agamemnon :  under 
the  latter  monarch,  the  empire  of  M>'eensi 
reached  its  highest  degree  of  opulence  and  pow- 
er, since  his  authority  was  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  of  Greece.  Mycens,  which  had  been 
superior  even  to  Argos  during  the  Trojan  war< 
declined  after  the  return  of  tM  HeracUde ;  ancl 
in  the  78th  Olympiad,  or  468^B.  C.  the  Argives. 
having  attacked  a[nd  captured  the  city,  levelled 
it  to  the  ground,  and  enslaved  its  inhabitants. 
Strabo  states  that  so  complete  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  celebrated  capital,  that  not  a  vestige 
femained  of  its  existence.  Tnis  assertion,  how- 
ever, is  not  oorrect,  since  Pausanias  informs  us 
that  serend  parts  of  the  walls  were  yet  stand- 
ing, as  also  one  of  the  gatea,  surmounted .  ty 
boos,  when  be  visited  the  ruins.  Modern  tf«« 
veUers  have  given  us  a  fidl  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  these  vestiges;  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  subterraneous  chamber,  called  by 
Pausanias  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  and  usually 
mentioned  tmikt  that  name  by  antiquaries  of 
the  present  day.  It  served  also  as  the  burial 
vault  of  Atreus  and  Ids  descendants.  The  gate 
of  the  lions  still  remains  in  the  same  state  na  it 
was  when  seen  by  Pausanias,  who  ascribes  it, 
as  well  as  the  treasury,  to  the  Cyclopes,  who 
also  raised  the  fortiflcations  of  i  iryns.  *  This 
gate  forms  the  principal  entrsnoe  to  the  acropo- 
Bs,  and  a  magnificent  wall,  coropoeed  of  irrrga- 
lar  polygons,  closely  united  and  carrf^Hy  smooth- 
ed, supports  the  tcnaoe  on  which  it  is  situated, 
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The  aeiiopolte  »  ft  k»g  inmbT  tmnirie.  sUpd- 
Ing  neftrij  eait  and  wwt.  The  walls  follow  th« 
anvcMitJes  of  the  rock,  and  are  mo^j  compoe- 
ed  of  the  aeoond  itjle  of  well-joined  polygonfi, 
akhoogh  the  rough  cuaetradioa  is  oocaeiooally 
■eeo.  The  tnioea  within  aie  few  and  imper- 
fect' PausaniaaaboiDeDtionatheinonainente 
of  Ai^amemnoa  and  EUectra.  Cljtemnestra  and 
iEgiftheoe  were  interred  without  the  waile. 
Tm  fotintaui  of  Peraeui,  which  he  likewtee  no- 
ticea,  ^risee,'  as  DodweU  informs  us,  *a  few 
hundred  yanis  to  the  north-east  of  tlie  acropolis, 
and  immediately  after  issuing  from  the  rock  forms 
ft  small  clear  stream  of  e£:ellent  water,  with 
which  Mjofoa  was  anciently  supplied.*  The 
extent  of  the  town  itself  has  not  been  ascertain- 
ad.  Thucydides,  however,  leads  us  to  suppose 
it  was  but  small,  not|rithstanding  the  epithets  of 
tkmtdyvim  and  thKH/twow  ai^ed  to  it  by  Homer. 
Mr.  Dodwell  is  of  opinion  '  that  the  walls  of  the 
city  extended  considerably  bcryond  the  subterra- 
neous chambers  to  the  plain;'  and  he  adds, 
'  that  the  foundations  of  some  edifices,  aa  well 
as  the  remains  of  houses,  may  be  traced  in  ma- 
ny places.'  The  ruins  are  close  to  the  village  of 
Krabata,  The  temple  of  Juno,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  was  common  to  the  Argives  and 
Myoensans,  stood  on  the  slope  of  mount  Eu- 
boea,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  stadia  from  the  ci- 
ty of  the  hitter.  That  part  of  the  mountain 
which  rose  above  the  edifice  was  named  Acrsa, 
and  the  lower  portion  Prosymna.  A  rivulet, 
called  Asterion,  had  its  source  near  the  temple, 
but  presently  after  disappeared  among  the  rocks. 
Eupolemus  was  said  to  be  the  architect  of  this 
celebrated  building,  which  was  enriched  with 
numerous  bass-rebefs  repreaenting  the  birth  of 
Jovi>,  the  battle  of  the  gods  and  gbnts,  as  w^ 
as  various  events  which  occurred  during  the 
siege,  and  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  In  the 
vestibule  were  ranged  the  statues  of  the  priest- 
esses of  Juno,  and  different  heroes;  that  which 
bore  the  name  of  Augustus,  as  Paussnias  was 
informed,  was  originally  intended  for  Orestes. 
The  image  of  the  goddess  was  of  a  colossal  size, 
and  represented  seated  on  a  throne.  A  crown, 
adorned  with  figures  of  the  Hours  and  Graces, 
encircled  the  kiad ;  in  one  hand  she  held  a 
sceptre,  in  the  other  a  pomegranate.  This  ad- 
mirable statue  was  wrought  in  gold  and  ivory 
by  Polycletus.  The  figure  of  Hebe,  which  once 
stood  near  the  Juno,  was  the  work  of  Naucydes. 
Among  the  various  offerings  with  which  the 
temple  was  enriched,  the  most  remarkable  were 
an  altar  of  silver,  on  which  vras  represented  the 
marriage  of  Hercules  and  Hebe,  a  peacock  of 
^Id  studded  with  jewels,  presented  by  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  and  a  golden  crown  and  robe  of 
purple  by  Nero.  The  first  temple  was  acci*' 
dentally  burnt,  the  curtains  having  caught  fibre 
through  the  nesligence  of  the  priestess  Chry- 
seis,  who  had  fiUlen  asleep ;  she  m  consequence 
fled  to  Tegea,  and  took  reftige  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Minerva  Alea.  The  Argives  nevertheless 
did  not  remove  her  statue  from  the  temple, 
where  it  still  remained  in  the  time  of  PausanMs. 
This  fire  happened  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  site  of  this  ancient 
edi^  has  ncA  yet  been  ascertained.  Sir  W. 
Gtell  supposes  it  might  have  stood  at  Phiti,  or 
Pkytai,  to  the  west  of  Krabat€i,  where  there 
•le  some  vestiges.  Mount  Enbcsa,  below  which, 
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according  to  Pausanla%  the  temple  was  Sitoaf^ 
ed,  answers  apparently  to  the  ridge  now  caUea 
jyioorpho,  or  three  Aead».*'     Cram.] — PauT. 

2,  c  le.—Strab.  8.— F«r^.  ^n.  6,  ▼.  839.-' 
Mela,  9;  c  3.  The  word  Mycenttus  Is  used  for 
Agamemnon,  as  he  was  one  of  the  kings  of 
Mycene. 

MTCONoa,  (or  b,)  one  of  the  Cydades,  be- 
tween Delosand  Icaria,  which  received  its  name 
from  M^conus,  sn  unknown  person.  U  is  about 
three  miles  at  the  east  of  Delos,  and  is  thirty-stx 
miles  in  circumference.  It  remained  long  unin- 
habited on  account  of  the  frequent  eartoqoakeft 
to  which  it  waa  subject.  Some  suppose  that  the 
gianta  whom  Hercules  killed  were  buried  under 
that  island ;  whence  aroae  the  proverb  of  every 
thing  it  under  Mycone,  applied  to  those  who 
treat  of  different  subiects  under  one  and  the  same 
titk>p  ss  if  none  of  the  defeated  giants  had  been 
buned  under  no  other  island  or  meuntajn  about 
Mycone.  Strabo  observes,  and  his  testimony  is 
suppofted  by  that  of  modem  travellers,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mvcone  became  bald  very  eariyv 
even  at  the  age  of  90  or  95 ;  fiom  which  circum- 
stance they  were  called,  by  way  of  contempt,  tha 
baid  headt  of  Mycene.  Pliny  says  that  the 
children  of  the  place  were  alwavs  bom  without 
hair.  The  island  was  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
very  avaricious ;  whence  Avchiloefafts  reproach- 
ed a  certain  Pericles,  that  became  tea  fnst  Kke 
a  Myconian,  that  is,  vritbout  previous  invitation. 
Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  76.— 5»raft.  10.— PHn.  11,  c 
37, 1.  19,  c.  7,  1. 14,  c  l.-^Mhtn,  l.^Thueyd^ 

3,  c.  99.— JMWa,  9,  c  l.-^Ovid  Met.  7,  v.  463. 
Mtbcphoris,  a  town  in  Egypt,  in  a  amall 

island  near  Bubastis. 

MrfiNua,  a  mountain  of  iEtolia.  PhU.  de 
Flmm. 

MTGDdNTA,  a  small  province  of  Macedomi^ 
near  Thmce,  between  the  rivers  Azins  ana 
Strymon.  The  inhabitanis,  called  Mygdenew, 
migrated  into  Asia,  and  settled  near  Troft% 
where  the  country  received  the  name  of  their  an- 
cient habitation.  Cybele  was«alled  Mwdoniet^ 
from  the  worship  she  received  in  Mygoonia  in 
Phrygia.    Harat.  9,  od.  19,  v.  99;  I.  $  od.  16,  ▼. 

41. — Ovid.  Met.  S,  v.  45. ^A  small  province 

of  Mesopotamia  bc«rs  also  the  name  of  Mygdo- 
nia,  and  was  probably  peopled  by  a  Macedonian 
cokmy.  Place.  3,  Ac.— />/»n.  4,  c  10.— Osui. 
Beroid.  90.— J7ora<.  9,  od.  19. 

Mtgdonus,  or  Mtgdon,  a  small  river  run. 
ning  through  Mesopotamia. 

Mylissa  (orum)f  a  town  of  Caria,  [on  a  small 
stream  emptying  west  of  the  Doridis  Sinus.  It 
stiU  remains,  though  with  an  altered  name;  the 
quantity  of  marble  in  its  vicinity  caunng  it,  as 
IVAnville  concludes,  to  be  called  Jlfannora.! 
Liv.  38,  c  39. 

Mtljb,  [now  MetaxxVf  a  town  upon  a  narrow 
cape,  tba^  stretching  from  the  northera  coaat  oif 
Skalr  weat  of  Pelorum,  assists  to  form  a  bay  up- 
on  this  part  of  the  shore.  Near  this  place  the 
fleet  of  the  younger  Pompey  was  deatit^r^  by 
that  of  Octavius  Cesar,  then  triumivir,  under 
the  conduct  of  his  fiivourile  leader  Agrippa.] 

MY^a>^8,  a  jnaritime  town  of  Caria,  near  Hft- 
licamassus.  Cie.  jF\im.  3,  ep.  8. — Meia,  1,  c 
le.—PHn.  S,  c.  99. 

Myonnesds,  a  town  and  prouMmtofy  of  lonie, 
now  Jalanghi-lAman.    Liv,  37,  c.  13  and  97. 

[MToe-HOKMOs,  a  oomnMVcial  town  ef  Egypt^ 
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m  Am  SiniM  Anbicofl^  below  Um  Heroopolitoi 
Sums.  This  pkoe  was  freqaently  caUed  also 
ifbioilite%  aod  its  barboor  was  crowded  by  a 
Msibor  <&i  Kttle  islands  bearing  the  tame  name. 
Thdr  modem  name  among  tbc  sunoonding 
pnipfo  is  Syjam^tul-barhi,  or  tbe  Sponge  qfthe 
&a.  From  tbis.  place  all  tbe  inland  country, 
•ad  aD  the  dties  on  the  upper  portion  of  tbe 
Siitt  were  supplied  with  tbe  commodities  of  tbe 
CMt ;  and  till  the  founding  of  Berenice,  and  tbe 
farauUion  of  a  road  from  Coptus  to  tbat  city 
tfamuh  tbe  deseit  tbat  lay  between,  Myos-bor- 
MS  Bsufisbed  almost  as  much  as  any  city  of 
EWpt.  The  better  fortnne,  however,  of  Bere- 
■loe,  in  engrossiBg  aU  tbe  intercourse  of  Coptos 
tad  the  Imfies^  non  reduced  Myos-bormos  to  a 
mry  s^AonUnatw  tank.] 

Mtka,  (orurn  or  <e^5  *  ^^^"  ^  Lycia,  on  a 
Ugh  lull  two  miles  liom  tbe  sea.    Plin,  5,  c 

IMYMah-oa,  a  town  of  the  Edones  in  Thrace, 

«  tbe  Jeft  bank  of  tbe  Strymon.    '*  Myrcinus 

if  oAen  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  place 

eboaen  by  Utstisus  of  JMiletos  for  bis  settle- 

Bcnt,  wbicb  was  grax^  to  him  by  Darius,  in 

eamideration  of  t&  impoftant  services  be  bad 

mdered  that  sovereign  in  tbe  Scythian  expedi- 

tioiL    The  advantages  which  tbis  situation  pre- 

Ktrtsd  i0  the  enterprising  Ionian,  consisted  in 

m  abundant  snpplj^  of  timber  for  ship-building, 

the  number  of  mariners  and  soldiers  wbicb  tbe 

aoontiy  ce«ild  readily  fiimish,  tbe  richness  of 

ihe  nunes  it  contained,  and  its  proximity  to  tbe 

Gieek  cokmies.    Hk  designs,  however,  did  not 

escape  tbe  vicilant  observation  of  Me^abyius, 

who  ooamaiiued  the  PeEsian  armv  in  fbraoe : 

and  on  his  mresentation  to  Danos,  Histieus 

WM  leeaUed  in  the  manner  related  by  Herodo- 

toa    Aiistagons  also  subsequently  retired  to 

Myrdnos  on  tbe  failure  of  bis  enterprise  in 

loBM,  and  wassbiin  before  some  Thracian  town 

wbkh  be  wm  beneffing.    At  tbe  time  of  tbe 

Peloooonesisn  wai;  Myrcinus  bad  foUen  again 

into  tbe  bauds  ef  the  Edoni;  but  on  the  death 

flT  Pittacos,  setemga  of  that  people,  it  opened  its 

to  Biaridas,  who  was  then  in  tbe  posses- 

^  ^jspfaipolw.    Cleon,  tbe  Athenian  oom- 

.....^^  was  lulled  in  tbe  battle  which  took  place 

befon  that  city  by  a  targeteer  of  Myrcinus.  The 

■tnatasn  of  A^yreinus  probably  correi^onds  with 

thsiof  OrTyUmo."     CramJ  .    .     «    . 

MraLiNDaos,  a  town  of  Seleucia  in  Syria, 
so  the  bay  of  Issus,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Smvs  MyriandrieuB.    lAv.  8,  c.  108. 

Mtbiki,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  iElolia,  called 
■Ifo  SAoBiopotiM,  and  now  Sanderlic.     T\u:it, 

Amm,  8,  c  AZ—Liv,  33,  c  dO.—Strab.  13. 

U.  A  town  of  Lemnos,  now  Polio  CoMtro, 
[bmtL  on  the  point  of  a  promontory  looking  to- 
wards Athos.     Vid.  LemnsM.]    PUn.  4,  c.  12. 

m.   A  town  of  Asia,  destroyed  by  an 

earthquake  in  Trajan's  reign.       „  ^    ,     .. 

Maricb,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  called  also  Me- 

^MraL«-B,  same  as  Apamea  of  Bitbynia. 

PHn,  5^  c  33. 

MTRMiDdNM,  a  people  on  the  southern  bor 
den  of  Tbeanly,  who  accompanied  AohUles  to 
tbe  Troian  war.  They  received  their  name 
fiom  M^mndoo,  a  son  of  f«^««iE«y'g^ 
dun,  who  married  oneof  the daiwhters of  ^ 
Cr«»  of  Helen.    Hie  son  Actor  married 


JSgina,  tbe  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  He  gav« 
bis  name  to  bis  subjects  who  dwelt  near  tbe  ri* 
ver  Peneus  in  Tbosaly.  According  to  some, 
the  Myrmidons  received  their  name  firom  their 
having  been  originally  ants,  ^«p/cfct(.  IVid. 
JSaetu.]  Accoraing  to  Strabo,  they  received 
it  from  their  industry,  because  they  imitated  the 
diligence  of  tbe  ants,  and,  like  them,  wereinde* 
fatigablc,  and  were  continually  employed  in  cul* 
tivating  tbe  earth.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  651— 
Slrab.'^Ifygin,  fab.  58. 

MvRTduM  Mabe,  a  part  of  tbe  iEgean  sea 
which  lies  between  EubcBa,  Attica,  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  &r  as  cape  BAaka.  It  receives 
this  name  from  Atyrio^  a  woman,  or  fhrai  M^rr, 
Um^  a  soiall  island  opposite  to  Carystos  in  Ku* 
bora ;  or  from  Myrtilus,  the  son  of  Mercury, 
who  was  drowned' tbeie^  &c.  Paua,  8,  c  H-^ 
Bygm,  fob.  ^.—PUn.  4^  c.  11. 

Myrtdntium,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of 
tbe  sea  wbicb  lies  on  tbe  coast  of  Epirus  be- 
tween tbe  bay  of  Ambiacta  and  Leucas. 

JMtsi,  a  barbarous  people,  according  to  He- 
c»tus,  who,  crossing  with  tbe  Teucri  into 
Thrace  from  tbe  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine 
and  tbe  Piopontis,  effected  important  chan^ 
in  the  settlemento  of  tbat  country,  extending 
themselves  as  for  as  the  Adriatic  An  tbe  west 
and  tbe  Peneus  on  tbe  south.  Tbe  revolutiona 
occasioned  by  this  migration  occurred  at  an  era 
more  remote  than  that  to  which  tbe  Trojan  war 
can  be  referred.] 

Mtsia,  [a  countnr  of  Asia,  bounded  in  its 
greatest  extent  by  tbe  Propontis  on  the  nortb, 
Xhe  iEgsan  and  tbe  Btellespont  upon  tbe  west, 
by  Lydia  on  tbe  south,  and  by  Bitbynia  on  tbe 
east.  Bendes  tbe  country  lyins  within  theee 
boundaries,  the  andenU  usually  assigned  to 
Mysia  the  ishtnd  of  Lesbos,  and  tbo  smaller  bl- 
ands  tbat  clustered  round  tbe  shore.  In  some 
respects  this  is  tbe  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
Amtic  provinces;  bere^  before  tbe  historic  ages, 
were  performed  those  exploits,  which,  them- 
selves, bi^ond  iu  pale,  have  served  for  a  land- 
mark in  aU  history;  and  half  tbe  poetiy  of  the 
ancient  world,  or  more  than  half  perhaps,  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  name  of  Troy. 
The  first  division  wbicb  we  may  mark  in  My- 
sia is  tbat  which  distingoisbes  two  province^ 
the  Greater  and  tbe  Less.  In  tbe  former  we 
may  include  all  tbe  region  lying  afong  the  coast 
as  mr  as  the  commencement  of  the  Hellespont 
and  inland  to  the  borders  of  Bitbynia,  a  part  <^ 
wbicb,  as  far  as  mount  Olympua,  may  have  one* 
belonged  to  it ;  the  Lesser  Mysia  was  contained 
therefore  within  tbe  line  of  the  coast  akmg  tha 
Hellespont  and  Propontis  eastward  as  for  as  tha 
river  Rhindacus;  but  aU  the  eariy  fome  of  My- 
sia is  connected  with  tbis  part.  Here,  upon  tha 
straits,  or,  as  it  wsa  anciently  called,  tbe  river, 
was  the  plain  of  Troy,  with  the  consecrated  Ida 
in  its  rear ;  and  here  tbe  streams  of  Xantbua 
and  of  Simoii  are  seen  to  bear  their  foeble  but 
still  cbissio  waters  to  the  '^kroad  Belle9potUJ» 
If  poetry  has  not  done  as  much  for  the  more 
southern  part,  bisSonr  has  done  much  more; 
and  about  80  ycare  after  the  evenU  which  give 
such  lasting  interest  io  the  section  just  described 
a  body  of  iEolic  Greeks  passed  over  to  rebuild 
and  repopuhte  tbe  country  **»»* '*>^j;™*?[f J" 

had  sp^t  ten  yeare  in  H*."*  T^^' mT^S 
name^  .Eolis  belongs  to  this  part  of  Mysi% 
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from  the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Heraclids 
tp  the  Pelopoonesua.    {Vid.  .£oli».)    Many 
difi*erentaipect8  present  themselves,  under  which 
we  must  conttider  the  geographical  and  political 
divhions  of  thu  part  of  peninsular  Asia.   Thus, 
after  the  cstabliahment  of  the  Cohans,  we  may 
consider  almost  every  town  as  an  independent 
■feate,  Of  at  least  as  striving  for  independence. 
AlUr  aome  time  the  Lydisn  emnire  of  CroMUs 
eflfected  a  chang^e  in  its  politicai  hut  without  in- 
terfering with  Its  geographical  situation,  and 
without  afiecting  the  relative  position  of  the 
towns.    In  the  same  manner  it  passed  into  and 
Mobably  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Penians. 
On  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus^ 
Mysia  enteied  into  the  distribution  of  Asia, 
which  constituted  that  state,  and  was  afterwards 
a  part  of  "  Asia,"  a  pratorian  province.    With- 
out rmid  to  theso  differences,  however,  we 
may  observe  that  the  subdivisions  of  Mysia  were 
genefsJly  understood  to  be  as  follows  among 
the  Greeks.     1st  Great  Mysia,  of  which  the 
capital  was  Peigamus,  upon  the  Caicus;  2d. 
the  coast  of  the  Pelasgi,  Leleges,  &c.  and  the 
island  of  Lesbos }  3d.  Troas  and  Little  Mysia, 
forming  what  was  sometimes  designated  tittle 
Phrygia.    Of  these  the    ancient  Troy,  once 
mistress  of  the  east,  was  the  capital  of  the  for- 
mer ;  whiU  CyzicQs  and  LampMcus  were  the 
princi[)al  towns  of  the  latter  district  in  the  3d 
subdivisbn.    Under  Constantine,  when  Asia 
was  divided  into  diocesses,  Mysia,  in  thediocess 
of  Asia,  assumed  the  name  of  Hellespont  us, 
the  principal  town  being  still  Pergamus.    The 
whole  of  this  country  is  now  comprised,  with 
the  greater  part  of  Bithynia,  in  the  Turkish 
divisions  of  KkudavenkiaT^  Karassi,  and  Bi- 
gah.    The  Mysi  are  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Moesi,  a  frhracian  people,  who 
early  crossed  over  from  Europe ;  but  though  we 
may  safely  grant  the  analogy,  which  is  presum- 
ed or  ascertained,  between  the  Thracian  and 
(he  Phrygian  dialects,  and  though  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  dispute  tho  antiquity  of  both,  it  re- 
quires a  very  deep  research  to  enable  us  to  say 
that  one,  and  still  more  to  dsclare  which  one,  is 
tho  parent  tongue.]     The  Mysians  were  once 
very  wariike,  but  they  greatly  degenerated;  and 
tho  words  Mytorum  tUtimus  were  emphatically 
used  to  signity  a  person  of  no  merit.    The  an- 
cients generally  hired  them  to  attend  their  fu- 
nerals as  mournersj  because  they  were  natural- 
ly melancholy  and  inclined  to  shed  tears. 

Myus,  (Myuntis^)  a  town  of  Ionia  on  the 
confines  of  Caria,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony. 
It  is  one  of  tho  12  capital  aties  of  Ionia,  situ- 
ate at  the  distance  of  about  30  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Meander.  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  gave  it  to  Themistocles  to  maintain  him 
in  meat  Magnesia  was  to  support  him  in 
bread,  and  Lampsacus  in  wine.  [The  sea  hav- 
ing retired  and  left  much  of  the  shore  bare, 
Myus  was  so  infested  by  insects  in  consequence, 
that  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Miletus  *  and 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  city  existed'  only 

Strab.  U.'—BBrodot,  1,  c.  142.— />wrf.  n. 

N. 

NABiTn«i,  a  country  of  Arabia,  of  which 
ih«  capital  was  called  Petra.    The  word  is 
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often  applied  to  any  of  the  eastern  countries  of 
the  world  by  the  poets,  and  seems  to  be  derived 
from  Nabath  the  son  of  Ishmael.  Otid.  Met. 
1,  V.  61,  L  5,  V.  163.— Sfro6.  16.— Lwon.  4,  v. 
63.— Jur.  11,  V.  126.— Swieco.  in  Her.  (Ei. 
160,  &c. 

Nabaryali,  a  people  of  Qermany.  TVicif. 
Germ.  43. 

Naissus,  or  Nfssus,  now  iVuM,atowiiof 
Moesia,  the  birth-place  of  Constantme,  ascribed 
by  some  to  Illyricum  or  Thrace. 

Namnetes,   [an  Armoric  people  of  Cefcfc 
Gaul,  whom  Strabo  calls  Namnitc^  ami  Ptole- 
my Namneta.    On  the  north  they  iwre  bouDO- 
ed  by  the  Rhedones ;  on  the  east  by  the  Andes ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Ligeris;  and  on  the inett 
by  the  Veneti. '  Their  town,  wcording  to  Pto- 
lemy, was  Condevienuro,  winch  seems  to  bs 
formed  from  the  Celtic  Condate,  meaning^ a 
confluence ;"  for  the  town  was  otnsted  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ardra  and  the  ligeris.   It 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  people,  whenee 
the  modem  name  Nantea  {dep.  de  la  l/Art-hr 
ferieure.)  ,C<b9,  B.  O.  3,  9.    Lem.  ed.] 

Nantuatbs,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Cellici, 
whose  territory  is  not  easily  defined.  Fat  Cs* 
sar  speaks  of  the  Nantnates,  Veragri,  and  Ss- 
duni  in  conjunction,  and  does  not  mark  oottbrir 
separate  Umits.  On  the  whole  it  is  most  likely 
that  their  territory  is  now  the  part  of  the  Alpt 
called  Le  Chablais,  and  It  has  de  la  VaUit. 
Cas.B.  G.3,  1,7;  4,  lOJ 

Naphilus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  fidling 
into  the  Alpheus.    PaiLs.  1. 

Nab,  now  A/ero,  a  river  of  Umbria,  whose 
waten,  famous  for  their  sulphureous  propsitiei^ 
pass  through  the  lake  Velinus, andissuingfirom 
thence  with  ereat  rapidity,  fall  into  the  Tiber. 
[It  rises  at  the  foot  of  mount  Fiscellus,  on  that 
part  of  the  chain  of  the  Apponmes  which  se* 
parates  the  Sabines  from  Picenum,  and  ftllsinto 
the  Tiber  near  Ocriculum.     Crom.}— Oeirf. 
Met.  14,  V.  330.—  Virg.  JSn.  7,  v.  517.— Oc.  od 
Attic.  4,  ep.  l5.^Tacit.Ann.  1,  c  ?9, 1.3,  c9. 
Nahbo  Martius,  [now  Narbonne,  dip.  de  P 
Ande,  the  first  Roman  colony  established  in 
Gaul.    It  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Vole* 
Tectosages ;  having  been  colonized  by  Porcias 
and  Mardus  the  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  &5,  it  be- 
came the  chief  city  of  the  province,  which 
hence  derived  the  name  of  Narbonenan.    Its 


epithet  of  Martius  it  received,  not  from  the  ow 
sol  Martius,  but  from  Mars,  because,  as  Cieero 
says  in  the  oration  for  Fonteius,  it  was  specula 
popuH  Romani  ac  vropugnacidum,  ittie  ns- 
tionibut  (Galhrum)  opposUum  et  ot^echm, 
C.  J.  Cssar  sent  a  second  colony  to  thb  dty, 
consbtins  of  the  veterans  of  tho  10th  tegioo. 
It  was  led  by  Tib.  CUudius  Nero,  the  father  of 
the  emperor.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Ata- 
cini,  from  the  river  Atadnus,  and  Decumani, 
from  the  10th  legion  (a  decima  tc/riane.)  C^f* 
B.G.  3,  20  J  7,^;  8,  46.    LenCed.] 

Narbonensis  Gallia,  one  of  the  ibur great 
divisions  of  andent  Gaul,  was  bounded  by  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenean  mountains;  Aqnitania. 
Belgica,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  cootaioed 
the  modem  provinces  of  Languedoe,  Prwemce^ 
Dattphine^  and  Savoy.     Vid,  Gallia. 

Na Riser,  a  nation  of  Germany,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.     Tacit,  de  Germ.  43. 

Narkia,  or  Narna,  anciently  Neguinwis 
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fMyir  Samit  a  town  of  Urobrb,  washed  by  the 
ri^r  Nar,  from  which  H  recsived  Its  name.  In 
its  neighbourhood  are  still  v'tsible  the  remains  of 
an  aqaedoct  and  of  a  bridge  erected  by  Augus- 
toa    lAv.  10,  c.  9. 

Naro,  a  rivpt  of  Dahnatia,  ["  now  Narenta^ 
s  eonsiderable  stream,  which  nMa  in  the  moun- 
tstni^pf  Boania,  and  falU  into  the  sea  opposite 
to  the  islaad  of  heMina,    Scylax  speaks  of  a 
freat  lake  in  tha  interior  of  the  country,  firom 
which  this  rifer  Hows,  containing  an^  island  of 
aboQt  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  extent. 
Modem  maps  onlj  lay  down  some  eztensiTe 
Diarshes  in  this  direction.    The  Emporium,  to 
which  the  same  ancient  geographer  alludes,  as 
bdnff  dtoated  eighty  stadia  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Naro,  mar  apply  to  the  Nafona  of  Pliny 
and  Mehi,  a  Boman*  colony  of  some  note.    Its 
ruins  should  be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of 
Castel  NorinJ*     Cram.} 

Narycu,  Of  itm,  or  Nartx,  a  town  of  Mag- 
na Graecia,  built  by  a  colony  of  Locrians  after 
the  ftfll  of  Troy.  The  pbce  in  Gieece  from 
which  they  came  bore  the  same  name,  and  was 
the  country  of  A  jax  Oileus.  The  word  Nary- 
eian  »  more  universally  understood,  as  apply* 
in^  to  the  Italian  colony,  near  which  pines  and 
other  treea  grew  in  abundance.  Virg.  O.  2,  v. 
438.    jEn.  3,  v.  399.— Orirf.  Met.  16,  v.  705. 

NASAMdNEs,  a  savage  people  of  Libya,  near 
ihe  Syrtes,  who  ffenerally  lived  upon  plunder. 
Curt,  4,  c  7.— Juttcan.  9,  v.  439. — Herodot.  2, 
c,  ICiS.— «<.  B.  S,  V.  116,  I.  11,  V.  180. 

Nasscs,  or  Nascs,  a  town  of  Acamanta,  near 

the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.    lAv.  9i,  c.  34. 

Also  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse. 

I^ATiso,  now  NalUont^  a  river  rising  in  the 

Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  east  of  Aqui- 

ieia.     Plin,  3,  c.  18. 

Nava,  now  JVoAe,  a  river  of  Gkrmanv,  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  at  Bingen,  below  Menlz. 
TocU,  But  4,  c.  70. 


enemy  on   the  opposite  eoasli  and  to  gtwid 
against  any  designs  they  might  form  agaioal 
their  allies.    Soma  important  naval  op^Aoea, 
which  took  place  off  tiiis  city  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war,  will  be  found  detailed  in  Thucytfi- 
des.   ^  After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  undar^ 
taken  by  DonKMthenea  the  Athenian  general 
against  the  JEtolians,  the  latter,  aupppfled  by  « 
Peloponncsian  force,  endeavoured  to  aeiae  Nan- 
pectus  by  a  coup  de  main  /  but  soch  were  tha 
able  arrangenienU  made  by  Demoathcnea,  who 
threw  bintstrlf  into  the  place  with  a  rrinforea- 
roentof  Acarnanian  auxiliaries,  that  the  enemy 
did  not  think  proper  to  prosecute  the  attempt. 
On  the  termination  of  the  Peloponneiian  war, 
however,  Naupactua  surrenderrd  to  the  Spar- 
tans, who  expelled  the  Mcsseniana  from  th* 
place.    Demosthenes  acquainte  ua  that  it  had 
aftervrarda  been  occupiedf  by  the  AduMMibut 
was  ceded  by  Philip  of  Maoedon  to  the  JEt6- 
lians,  in  whose  possesion  it  remained  tin  thrjr 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romaua.    Tfaia 
Utter,  after  having  defeated  Antiochusat  Tber- 
mopyls,  sudilenly  crossed  over  from  the  Mahao 
gulf  to  that  of  Corinth,  and  invested  Naune- 
tus,  which  would  probably  have  been  taien, 
notwithstanding  the  obstinate  defence  made  1^ 
the  .£tolians,  Imd  they  not  obtained  a  tmoe  by 
the  intervention  of  T.  Flamininoa^    Pavsaaiaa 
speaks  of  a  temple  of  Neptune  in  this  dfty,  and 
also  of  one  dedicated  to  Diana.    Naupaolas  waa 
still  a  city  of  some  importenca  in  the  tlma  ol 
Hierocles,  but  it  waa  neariy  destroyad  by  aa 
earthquake  under  the  reign  of  JostiBiaii.    Tba 
modern  town  is  called  Biubachii  by  th*  Torlu^ 
Nepacio  by  the  Greeks,  and  J>panio  by  tht 
Franks.    ^  Nepacto,'  aays  sir  W.  GeO,  *  b  % 
miserable  pashalic  and  a  ruinoua  town  j  hot  || 
is  worth  visiting,  because  it  gives  a  very  exact 
idea  of  the  ancient  Greek  city,  with  ite  citadel 
on  mount  Rhegani^  whence  two  walk,  coming 
down  to  the  coast  and  the  phun,  form  a  tn- 


Naocbatis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  side   angle.    The  port  absolutelv  runs  into  the  city, 
the  Canoptc  mouth  of  the  Nile.    It  was  ce-   and  is  shut  vnthin  the  waifs,  which  are  erected 
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lebrated  for  ite  commerce,  and  no  ship  was 
permitted  to  land  at  any  other  place,  bat  was 
obG^  to  sail  directly  to  tho  dty,  there  to  de- 
pMit  ite  carga  It  gave  birth  'to  Athenieus. 
The  inhabitente  were  called  Naucratifce  or 
NaucratiotiB,  Herodot.  3,  c  97  and  179.— 
MHtn.  5,  c.  9. 

Naux^bds,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily 

near  Pelorum. ^11.  A  town  of  Thrace,  on  Um 

Euxine  sea.  Plin.  4,  c.  11.— —III.  A  promon- 
tory of  the  island  of  Imbros.— IV.  A  town  of 
the  Locri    Plin.  4,  c.  3. 

Naupactos,  or  Naup actum,  ["situated  at 
Xhe  western  extremity  of  the  Locrian  territory, 
nnd  close  to  Rhium  of  iBtoBa,  wan  said  to  have 
derived  ite  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Heraclids  having  there  constiucted  the  fleet  in 
^9vhich  they  crossed  over  into  Peloponnesus. 
Aflerthe  rersian  war  this  city  was  occapicd  by 
the  Athenians,  who  there  established  the  Mes- 
wenian  Helots,  after  they  had  evacuated  Ithome. 
The  acquisition  of  Naupactns  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelopo- 
«raifin  war,  as  it  wss  an  excellent  station  for 
their  fleet  In  the  Corinthian  golf,  and  not  only 
aifibrded  them  the  means  of  kee[nng  up  a  com- 
ma nicatlon  with  Corey ra  and  Acarnania,  but 
wnabted  thorn  also  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 


on  the  ancient  fbondationa.' " 

Nauplia,  [**  the  port  of  Aigos,  derived  ite 
name  and  origin  from  Naupliuaj  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Amvmone.    Naupha  was  desertad 
and  in  ruins  when  visited  by  Pauaaniai.    The 
inhabitente  had  been  expelled  several  centnriea 
before  by  the  Argives,  upon  suspicion  of  their 
favouring  the  Spartens.    The  latter  people  hi 
consequence  received  them  into  theb  territory, 
and  estoblished  them  at  Methone  of  Mesteouu 
He  noticed  the  vestiges  of  ite  walls  and  haibour. 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  fountein  nantc^ 
Canathus.   It  has  been  succeeded  by  the  modern 
town  of  Napoli  di  Romania^  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Greeks,  which  possesses  a  fortress  of  soma 
strength.    Dod  well  observed  there  some  remaioa 
of  tho  walls,  which  were  constructed  in  the  po- 
lygonal style.    <  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune is  not  known ;  but  the  fountein  Canathoa 
still  exhibite  a  copious  flow  of  water.*    Sir  W. 
Oell  remarks,  that  '  Nauplia  is  the  best  built 
cit^  of  the  Morea.    It  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
point,  on  which  arc  many  remains  of  the  ancient 
wall.     Tho  port  is  excellent  and  very  delenai- 
ble.'    Nau  plia,  according  to  Pausaniaa,  was  fifty 
stadia  from  Tomcnium."     Cram.^^ 

Nauportcs,  a  town  ot  PannovM^!^^  anvei 
of  the  same  namr,  now  callea  O^t  qi  l/ppir 
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|>i«6ac\.  Va. Pat, %cl lO.-^PUn.  3,  o.  18. 
•^TacU,  Ann,  1,  c  90. 

Nauka,  L  ft  oouutry  of  S^thia  in  Afia. 

Cwri,  8. IL  Of  India  wiUiin  the  Ganges. 

Arrian, 

Ni(7aTATHMa%  I.  a  port  of  Piiocsa  in  Ionia. 

Liv,  37,  c.  31. II.  AUo  a  port  of  Cyrenai- 

ca,  now  B^ndaria,    Strab,  17. 

Naxos,  I.  now  Naxia^  a  celebrated  island  in 
the  .£gean  sea,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of 
all  the  Cyclades.  It  was  formerly  called  Stron- 
gylt,  DiOf  />umyMa«,  and  CaUiftolU ;  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Naxos  from  Naxos,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  Carian  colony  which  set- 
tled in  the  island.  Naxos  abounds  with  all  sorts 
«f  fruits,  and  its  wines  are  still  in  the  same  re- 
pute as  formerly.  The  Naxians  were  anciently 
governed  l^  ungs,  but  they  afterwards  ex- 
dyinged  this  form  of  goremment  for  a  republic, 
and  eigoved  their  liberty,  till  the  age  of  Piais- 
tratus,  who  appointed  a  tyrant  over  mem.  They 
were  reduced  by  the  Persians ;  but  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Darius  and  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
they  revolted  and  fouffht  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
Mpported  the  interest  of  Athens.  Bacchus 
was  the  chief  ddty  of  the  island.  The  capital 
was  dbocaUed  Naxos ;  and  near  it,  on  thedOth 
Sept.  B.  C.  377,  the  Lacedasmonians  were  de- 
feated by  Chabrias.  T%ucyd.  I,  &c. — Hero- 
dot.— Diod.  5,  Ac—Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  636.— 
Virg.  JSn.  3,  v.  125.— Pau*.  6,  c  16.— Ptn- 

dar. II.  An  ancient  town  on  the  eastern 

sule  of  SicHy,  founded  759  years  before  the 
Christian  eru.  There  was  also  another  town  at 
the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Naxos,  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  was  often  called  by 
dtotradistinction    Taurominium.    Plin.  3. — 

Diod.  13. III.  A  town  of  Crete,  noted  for 

hones.    Plin.  36,  c  7. IV.  A  Carian,  who 

gave  his  name  to  the  greatest  of  the  Cyclades. 

Nazianzus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia  where  St 
Gregory  was  bom,  and  hence  he  is  called  Nazi- 
anzenuM,    • 

Nea,  or  Nota  insula,  a  small  island  between 
Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont,  which  rose  out  of 
the  sea  during  an  earthquake.    Plin.  2,  c.  87. 

NeJBTnus,  now  Nelo^  a  river  of  Magna  Ghn»- 
cia  near  Crotona.     Ovid.  Mel.  15,  v.  51. 

Neakdkos,  (or  I  a,)  a  town  of  Troas.  Plin, 
6^e.  30. 

Neai>5lis,  ["  in  Italian  Napolif  and  with  os 
SapUi.  Innumerable  accounts  exist  relative 
to  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated  city ;  but 
the  fiction  most  prevalent  seems  to  be  that  which 
attributed  it  to  the  siren  Parthenope,  who  was 
cast  opon  its  shores,  and  from  whom  it  derived 
the  name  by  which  it  is  usually  designated  in 
the  poets  of  antiquity.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  tomb  of  this  pretended  foundress  was  shewn 
there  in  his  time.  Hercules  is  also  mentioned 
as  founder  of  Neapolis  by  Oppian  and  Diodorus 
SuMi'ns.  We  find  also  considerable  variations 
in  what  may  be  regarded  as  tl\e  historical  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  Neajpolis.  Scymnus  of 
Chios  mentions  both  the  Phocsans  and  Cu- 
rosans  as  its  founders, ivhile  Stephanus  of  By- 
lantium  names  the  Rhodians.  But  by  for  the 
most  numerous  and  most  respectable  authorities 
attribute  its  foundation  to  the  Cumsans ;  a  dr- 
eomstance  which  their  proximity  renders  highly 
piobablt.    Hence  the  ccnnexion  of  this  city 
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with  Euboa,  so  firoqnently  alliided  to  by  tha 
poets,  and  especially  by  Statius,  who  was  bora 
here.  A  Greek  inscription  mentions  a  hero  of 
the  name  of  Eomelus  as  having  had  divine  ho- 
nours paid  to  him,  probably  as  founder  of  the 
city.  The  date  «f  the  foundation  of  this  coIodj 
is  not  recorded.  Velleius  Patercolus  observes 
only  that  it  was  much  posterior  to  that  of  th« 
parent  city.  Strabo  seems  to  recognise  another 
colony  subsequent  to  that  of  the  Cumsans,  com- 
posed of  Chakudian^  Pithacusans,  and  Athe- 
nians. The  latter  were  probably  the  same  who 
are  mentioned  in  a  fngment  of  Tunsui^  quoted 
bv  Tzetzes^  as  having  migrated  to  Italy  under 
the  command  of  Dioamus,  who  also  instituted 
the  Xtt^xaif^ofUf  still  observed  at  NeapoUa  inthm 
time  of  Statius.  The  naasage  of  Strabo  abov^ 
cited  will  account  also  for  the  important  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  dty  now  under  consMW- 
ration,  which  is  marked  by  the  terms  Palspolis 
and  Neapolis,  both  of  which  are  apolied  to  it  by- 
ancient  writers.  It  is  to  be  notioea  that  Pal»> 
polls  b  the  name  under  which  Livy  mentions  it 
when  descriUng  the  first  transactions  which 
connect  its  history^  with  that  of  Rome  A.  U.  C. 
429 ;  while  Polybius,  speaking  of  events  which 
occurred  in  the  bfginning  of  tM  first  Punic  war, 
that  is,  about  sixty  yean  afterwards^  emploirs 
only  that  of  Neapolis.  Livy,  however,  clearlj 
alludes  to  the  two  dties  as  existing  at  the  same 
time :  but  we  hear  no  more  of  Pal«polb  after  it 
had  undergone  a  siege^  and  surrendered  to  the 
Roman  arms.  According  to  the  same  hirtorian, 
this  town  stood  at  no  great  dirtanoe  from  the 
site  of  Nespolis^  oertainlv  nearer  to  VesavtaiB^ 
and  in  the  plain.  It  was  betrayed  bv  two  of  its 
chief  dtizens  to  the  Roman  consnf  A.  U.  C, 
429.  Respecting  the  position  of  Neapolis^  it 
may  be  seen  from  Pliny,  that  it  was  placed  be- 
tween the  river  Sebethns,  now  il  Piume  Mad- 
dalonOf  and  the  small  island  Mmris,  or  Me- 
galia,  as  Statius  calls  it,  on  which  Uie  Castel  del 
Ovo  now  stands.  It  is  |irobable  that  Neapolis 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  not  kxigafter 
the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  dty ;  for  we  find 
that  they  were  supplied  with  ships  liy  that  towa 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  croas- 
ing  over  into  Sicily.  At  that  time  we  may  sup- 
pose the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis,  like  tliose  of 
Cums,  to  have  lost  much  of  their  Greek  che- 
racter  from  being  compelled  to  admit  the  Cam- 
panians  into  their  commonwealth;  a  dream* 
stance  which  has  been  noticed  by  Stiabo.  In 
that  geographer's  time^  however,  there  atiU  re- 
mained abundant  traces  of  thdr  first  origui. 
Their  c^mnasia,  dobs,  and  societies  were 
formed  after  the  Ureek  manner.  Public  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  yean,  which  might 
rival  in  celebrity  the  most  fiunons  institutioos  of 
that  nature  established  in  Greece;  while  the 
inddence  and  luxury  of  Grecian  mannen  were 
also  very  prevalent,  and  allured  to  Neapolis 
many  a  Roman  whose  age  and  temperament  in- 
dined  them  to  a  life  of  ease.  Claudius  and  Nero 
seem  to  have  shewn  a  like  predilection  for  Nea- 
polis as  a  residence.  The  epithet  of  <iocta,  ap- 
pli«l  to  th'is  city  by  Martial,  proves  that  fitem- 
ture  continued  to  flourish  here  in  bis  time. 
Among  other  superstitions,  we  learn  firom  M»- 
crobius,  that  the  NeapdiUns  worshipped  the 
sun  under  the  appeaianoe  of  a  bull  with  a  ho- 
man  (aoe,  which  they  called  Hebon.    Thiifoiet 
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U  eoftArmad  br  nwnenNM  ooiimi,  and  bj  a 
terkable  Greek  inecripdon."     Cram,] 

Nbbo*  a  hiffh  moantain  near  Paleetine^  be- 
yond Jordan,  from  the  top  of  which  Moees  was 
pennitted  to  Tiew  the  promiaed  land. 

NcBRiasA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Lebrixa, 

NcBRdoBfl^  a  moantain  of  Sicily,  where  the 
Qimeianeee.     SiL  14,  v,  237. 

NeM« A,  L  atown  of  Ai^ii^  between  Cleons 
and  Phliua,  with  a  wood,  where  Uercolee,  in 
the  16th  year  of  hie  age,  lulled  the  celebrated 
liemsan  lion.  Thu  animal,  bom  of  the  han- 
dled-headed  Typhon.  iniested  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Neosea,  and  kept  the  inhaUtanU  under 
eentinwal  alarma.  It  was  the  Ant  labour  of 
Hefcalcs  todeatroy  it;  and  the  hero,  when  he 
(Mind  that  hie  arrowa  and  his  club  were  useless 
against  an  ammal  whose  skin  was  hard  and  im- 
veoetnible,  seised  him  in  his  arms  and  squeezed 
him  to  death.  The  conqueror  clothed  himself 
in  the  skio,  and  gamea  were  instituted  to  com- 
memorate  so  great  an  event.  The  Nemcan 
games  were  onguudly  instituted  by  the  Argives 
Hi  honour  of  Archemonifl^  who  died  bythe  bite 
of  a  serpent,  (  Vid.  itre^emoruv,  )and'Heicules 
some  time  after  renewed  them.  They  were  one 
of  the  fimr  great  and  solemn  games  which  were 
observed  in  Greece.  The  Axgtves,  Corinthians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cleons,  generally  pre- 
sided by  turns  at  the  celd^ration,  in  which  were 
exhibbed  foot  and  horte  races,  chariot  races, 
boxing;  and  wrestling,  and  contests  of  every 
kind,  both  gymnical  and  equestrian.  The  con- 
qoeror  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  olive,  af- 
terwards of  green  parsley,  iu  memory  of  the 
adventure  of  Arehemorus,  whom  his  nurse  laid 
down  on  a  spri^  of  that  plant  They  were  cele- 
brated every  third,  or,  according  to  others,  every 
fifth  year,  or  more  ]>rDperly  on  the  1st  ahd  3d 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  on  the  12th  day  of  the 
Uorinthian  month  Ponerno*,  which  corresponds 
to  our  August  The^  served  as  an  era  to  the 
Argives,  and  to  the  mhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  It  was  always  usual  for  an 
orator  In  pnmoance  a  funeral  oration  in  memoiy 
of  the  death  of  Arehemorus,  and  those  who  dis- 
triboled  the  prixes  were  always  dressed  in 
mooming.  Liv.  27,  c  30  and  31,  L  34,  c  41 . — 
Ovid.  AM.  9,  V.  07,  op,  9,  v.  61.— Pota.  in  Oh 
tin**.— Ctem.  AUxand, — Athen, — Polyten. — 
8tnA.  S.Sygin.  fab.  30  and  9n3.^ApoUod,  3, 
c  6.— II.  a  river  of  Pebponnesus,  fiuling  into 
the  bay  of  Collhth.    I^'i».  33^  c.  lb. 

Nbm Ausus,  a  town  of  Ghiul  in  Languedoc, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone^  now  Nisme*. 

NsMBTACUM,  a  town  of  Gbul,  now  Attob, 

NcMBTEs,  [a  German  people,  whom  Casar 
plaees  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Hercynia  Silva. 
They,  fai  ihct,  dwelt  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  where  are  now  the  duehe  de  Bade,  and 
Spirt.    C€B9.  B.  O.  1,  31.    LefH.  Ed.] 

If  EMoasus,  (or  um.)  the  capital  of  the  Arvemi 
iiiGhnl,nowCSermon<.  Luean.  l,v.  4l9.'8lrab.  4. 

Nco-CJBaABftA,  [a  town  of  Pontus,  which 
PBny  plaees  on  the  Lycus.  It  is  now  NUaar. 
D^AnvUU.] 

Nbor,  a  town  of  Phoeis. There  was  also 

another  of  tiie  same  name  in  the  same  country, 
on  die  top  of  Parnassus.  It  was  afterwards 
called  TSthorea.  PhtL  in  fiytt.  — Paus.— 
X^hac^^BiTodaL  8^  c.  39. 


NEOKTicHos,  a  tows  of  JEoiia,  near  tha  H«^ 
mus.    Berodoi. — Plin. 

Nephelis,  a  cape  of  Cilicia.    Iav.  33,  e.  90. 

NeptCni  Fanum,  L  a  place  n^r  Cenchres. 

Mela,  ],  c.  19. II.  Another  in  the  island  of 

Calauria.— -111.  Another  near  Mantinea. 

NeptDnia,  a  town  and  colony  of  Magna 
Grscia. 

Neptukiitii,  a  promontory  of  Arabia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf. 

Neriphus,  a  &sert  island  near  the  Thradan 
Cherspnesus. 

NbrItos,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Ithaesi 
as  also  a  sinall  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  accord- 
ing to  Mela.  The  word  Neiitos  b  often  appli- 
edto  the  whole  bland  of  Ithaca }  and  Ulysses, 
the  king  of  it,  b  called  Ntrilitu  dux,  and  hb 
AipNeritianavi*.  ThepeopteofSsguntuni,aa 
descended  ftom  a  Neritbn  colony,  ftre  called  Ne- 
rUia  proks.  8U.  It.  9;  v.  317.—  Vtrg.  Mn.  ^ 
V.  971.— P/tn.  4.— Jl&ia,  i,  c  l.^Owd.  Mtt. 
13,  V.  719.    Rem.A.25Z. 

Neritum,  a  town  of  Cabbria,  now  called 
Sardo. 

Nerium,  or  Artabrubc,  a  promontoiy  of 
Spain,  now  Cape  IHnuterre,    Strab.  3. 

NeroniIkjb  Thermjb,  baths  at  Rome,niad« 
by  the  emperor  Nero. 

Nerulum,  an  inland  town  of  Lncania,  now 
LagonegTo.    Lit.  9,  c  90. 

Neryii,  [a  people  of  Gaul,  in  the  second  Bet* 
gica,  among  the  boldest  and  most  warlike  of  that 
nation.  Dwelfinff  in  the  northern  regions  that 
bonlered  upon  Glermany,  they  claimed  to  be  of 
German  origin,  and  refueled  to  acknowledge,  as 
the  other  Gidlic  peopb  bad  done,  the  supreme^ 
of  Rome.  They  were  surrounded,  particularly 
on  the  north,  by  other  warlike  tribes ;  and  it  waa 
smong  the  great  achievements  of  Cesar  to  break 
the  spirit  oAhb  fierce,  unyblding  tribe.  Thej 
were  among  those  who  dwelt  in  the  roost  north* 
em  parts  of  Gaul  comprised  in  Prance,  and  had 
beyond  the  people  or  Germama  Secunda,  the 
Merapii  and  Batavi  of  the  Neihrrlands.  A  por- 
tion of  the  department  du  Nord  now  represenCs 
their  settlements,  and  Bavai  b  their  capual  cell- 
ed Bagacum.] 

Nesactum,  a  town 'of  Istria,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arsb,  now  CaHel  Nuovo. 

Nesis,  (w  or  idiB,)  now  Ninta,  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  famoua  for  asparagus. 
Lucan  and  Statins  speak  of  its  air  as  unwhole- 
some and  dangerous.  PHn.  19,  c.  8. Lucan,. 

6,  V.  90.— Cfe.  ocf  iU/.  16,  ep.  1  and  9.— iStoC 

3,  Sylv.  1,  V.  148. 

Nessos,  a  river.     Vid.  Ne9tu». 

Nestos,  or  Nesscs,  now  Nesto,  a  small  river 
of  Thrace,  rising  in  mount  Rhodope.  and  UJObkg 
into  the  iEgean  sea  above  the  isbnd  of  Thasoa. 
It  was  for  some  time  the  boundary  of  Macedonm 
on  the  east,  in  the  more  extensive  power  of  that 
kingdom. 

Netum,  a  town  of  Sicily,  now  called  Noto,  on 
the  eastern  coast    8iL  14,  v.  969.— C&.  in  V«r. 

4,  c.  96, 1.  5,  c  51. 

Neubi,  a  peopb  of  Sarmatb.    Mela,  %  c. 

NicJEA,  I,  a  town  of  Achab,  near  Thermo- 

pybe,  on  the  bav  of  Malb. 1 1.  A  town  of  II- 

lyricum. III.  Another  in  Corsica. HT. 

Another  in  Thrace. ^V.  In  Bceotia.— -VI. 

[nowiWee^  a  city  of  Liffurb  in  the  countiy  of 
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i\n  Intemeliai  near  tho  mouth  of  the  Far.    It 
1M«  founded  by  the  Maasilians,  and  was  long 
conaidered  to  belong  rather  to  Qallia  Proviticia 
than  to  Italv.    It  is  now  in  English  odled  Nice, 
*— Vll.  A  town  of  Bithynia,  now  b-nik  and 
Nice^  west  of  the  9angarius^  on  the  lake  Asca- 
niuB.    Its  earlier  name  was  Antigonia,  but  Ly- 
•iniachu%  in  honour  of  his  wife,  changed  it  to 
Nicsa.    The  general  coqncil  of  biihopa,  called 
bv  CoQstantine  A.  D.  32S,  was  held  in  this 
place ;  and  here  the  doctrines  of  Arias  were  for- 
mally examined  and  discussed.    No  council  is 
considered  of  greater  authority  than  this,  at 
which  the  crectC  known  as  the  Nicene,  was  part- 
ly drawn  up  and  adopted.    The  empress  Irene, 
to  give  the  council  gieater  authority,  which  she 
wished  should  declare  in  favour  of  the  worship 
of  images,  ordered  that  also  to  convene  at  Nicea ; 
and  here  that  superstition  waa  formally  reinstat- 
ed which  had  been  partially  abolished  bv  the  vigo- 
rous eflurts  of  the  luurian  Leo,  the  Iconoclast. 
— -Vlll.  A  place  of  some  repute  in  India. 
This  town  was  built  by  Alexander  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hydaspes,  opposite  Bucephalia. 
The  building  of  this  city  was  in  commemoratbn 
of  the  victory  of  the  Macedonians  over  Poms 
and  the  Indians.     Chautsard.] 

NfCKPnoRiuM,  [a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  BilUcha,  immediately  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Euphrates,  above  the  Foesa  Semirami- 
dis.  It  was  Duilt  bv  Alexander  during  hu  east- 
em  expedition,  and  on  the  accession  of  Seleucus 
CalUmcus  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  it  was  repaired 
and  fortified ;  and  the  name  of  CalUnicum  was 
assigned  to  it  instead  of  that  which  it  had  borne 
before.  It  ia^  probable,  however,  that  the  new 
town  was  built  upon  tho  opposite  or  south  side 
of  the  Billicha.  Undor  the  emperor  Loo^  the 
fifth  who  bore  that  name,  Callinicum  was  des- 
tined to  another  change  of  title,  and  Leontopo- 
lis  succeeded  to  tho  former  appellation.  The 
eastern  writers  designate  it  by  the  name  otRacea, 
and  here  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alrashid  establish- 
ed his  fiivourite  residence.] 
Nicepb5rio8,  now  Khabour,  Vid.  Centritu, 
NiCEii,  now  the  Neckar^  a  river  of  Germany. 
[It  rises  in  the  Abnoba  mons,  Black  Mountain^) 
end  flowing  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  to- 
wards the  north-west  in  Wirtemberg^  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Baderit  the  country  of  the 
Marcomanni  befijre  they  crossed  the  Mavnej  it 
turns  towards  the  west,  and  &ll8  into  the  Khine 
near  ManheimJ]    Auaofi.  Mo9,  433» 

Nicii,  L  adty.  [  Vid,  NieoM.] II.  A  river 

filling  into  the  i'o  at  Brixellum.  It  b  itow  call- 
ed Ijcnzot  and  separates  the  dutchy  of  Modena 
trom  jPtiTtnUt 

NicoMfiDiA,  (now  h-nikmidf)  a  town  of  Bi- 
thynia founded  by  Nicomedes  1st  [at  the  head 
of  the  Astaoenus  Sinus  on  the  north,  and  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Astacus.]  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  oouBtiT,  and  it  has  been  oompand,  for  iU 
beauty  and  greatnosM,  to  Rome,  Antioch,  or 
Alexandria.  It  became  celebrated  for  being,  for 
some  time,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantino and  most  of  his  imperial  successors. 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  originally  called  ilsto- 
ctu,  and  Otbioy  though  it  was  generally  believed 
that  they  were  all  difliirent  dlies.  Ammian. 
17.— Pau*.  5,  c.  12.— P/in.  5,  Ac—Sirab.  12, 
&c. 
Nicopous,  I.  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt— II. 
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A  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  built  by  Fompey  tlitf 
Qreat  in  memory  of  a  victory  which  he  had 
there  obtained  over  the  forces  of  Mithridatca« 
According  to  D'Anville  it  is  now  called  Divri^ 

ku   Strab.  12. »III.  Another  in  Thrace,  built 

on  the  banks  of  the  Nestus  by  Trajan,  in  me- 
mory of  a  victory  which  he  obtained  there  over 
tho  Barbarians.— -IV.  [Another,  of  Epirus,  on 
the  Ambracian  gul^  west  of  the  river  Charai 
drus,  and  neariy  opposite  to  Actium.    It  was 
founded  by  Auffustus,  in  honour  of  his  victory 
obtained  over  Anthony  before  the  hst-namrrf 
place,  and  "  may  be  said  to  have  men  out  of  thfl 
ruins  of  all  the  surrounding  cities  in  Epirus  and. 
Acamania,  and  even  as  Sir  as  iEtolu^  which 
were  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity^ 
So  anxious  was  Augustus  to  raise  his  new  cch 
lony  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  dties  o£ 
Greece,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  admitted  among 
those  states  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Am* 
phictvonic  assembly.    He  also  ordered  games  to 
be  celebrated  with  great  pomp  every  five  yean« 
Suetonius  states  that  he  enlari^  a  temple  o€ 
Apollo ;  and  consecrated  to  Mara  and  Neptune 
the  site  on  which  his  army  had  encamped  befora 
the  battle  of  Actium,  adorning  it  with  naval 
trophies.    Having  aflecwards  fallen  into  doeay^ 
it  was  restored  by  tne  emperor  Julian.  Hierocle« 
terms  it  the  metropolis  of  Old  Epirus.    Mo- 
dern travellers  describe  the  remains  of  Nioopoli« 
as  very  extensive ;  the  site  which  they  occupy  m 
now  known  by  this  name  of  Preve^a  Veeckitu 
Mr.  Hughes  obaervea,  that  '  the  first  view  of 
the  isthmus  on  which  it  stood,  covered  with 
immense  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  is  particularly 
curious  and  striking.    The  most  prominent  ob- 
ject b  the  ruin  of  a  large  theatre^  cresting  the 
top  of  a  rising  eminence.'    The  same  traveUav 
noticed  also  *  an  aqueduct,  whic^  brought  wa- 
ter firom  the  distance  of  thirty  miles;  akurgeeo* 
closure,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  Acro- 
polis mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius;  within  Xhm 
city  itself  a  beautiful  little  theatre,  and  a  tem][4« 
of  Ceres.    Near  the  city  are  to  be  seen  the  ruiua 
of  the  suburb,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  where  thm 
Actian  games  were  celebrated.*  '*     Cram, 
V.  Two  towns  in  MoBsia:  that  which  has  pre- 
served the  ancient  name  in  NkopoH^  wm  entM 
by  Trajan,  in  memory  of  his  victories  on  th* 
Danube,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Aluta,  or 
OU.  The  victory  of  Bajaiet  obtained  against  the 
flower  of  the  chivalry  of  France  \m  the  year  1393, 
renewed  ita  fame,  and  seemed  again  to  justify  its 
distinguished  title.    The  other  Mcosian  city  of 
the  aame  name  waa  aituatad  in  the  aouthem 
part  of  the  province,  towards  the  Hamus  moon- 
taina  and  the  herders  of  Thraoe.    It  is  now 
Nicop  on  the  laniia^  the  latrus  of  antiquity,  aD4 
its  situation  on  this  stream  caused  it  to  lie  sor- 
named  ad  Jbirufii.— VI.  Another,  near  Js« 
rusalem,  founded  b^  the  emperor  Vespasiaji. 
^— -VII.  Another,  in  Dacia,  built  by  Trm^ 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  celebrated  battle;. 
•^— VlII.  Another^  near  the  bay  of  Issus,  built 
by  Alexander,  in  Cilicia. 

Niger,  or  Niosia,  (i^,)  a  river  of  Afiriea* 
whidi  rises  in  ^Ethiopia,  and  foils  by  threo 
mouths  into  the  Atlantic,  little  known  to  tho 
ancients,  and  not  yet  satisfoctorily  exnfored  by 
the  modems.  Plin,  Sk  c  1  and  8. — Jliela^  1,  c 
4,  L  3,  c.  10.— Pto/.  4,  c.  6.  ["  Ptolemy,  the 
best  informed  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and 
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ttOBMnted  on  bj  the  most  learned  of  the  roo-  I  Kebir,  or  the  Great  Nile;  thit  of  £gypt  ia  call- 

(kriHiM.  D'AnTille,  makes  mention  of  two  gveftt    --*  '^^"   '  "^ ■^''"   '  ''•^ —   '-      '"^    * 

men,  the  €7^tr,  wluoh  nine  (wm  sonth-eaet  to 
Bocth-wcat,  nearly  like  the  AfiMclad^  or  Bakr- 
d-Oazel  in  oar  modem  maps;  the  other,  the 
Siger,  mna  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  JoUba^ 
Irnb  east  to  weal.    Bat  in  IbUowing  the  htend 
■waning  of  Ptolemj,  we  are  not  certain  that  this 
aHhor  Uioa^  all  ttiat  his  commentator  makes 
kin  aaj.    £e  aeema  to  ffiTe  the  Niger  two 
eoanest  one  weaterlj  to  the  lake  NtfrtU^,  the 
other  essteriy  to  the  llibyan  lake^  besides  difier- 
catcaittls  of  derivation,  by  one  of  the  most  am- 
bigaoos  words  in  the  Greek  langoage,  (an^oir,) 
a  woid  which  niaj  signify  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
or  a  alace  where  two  roads  separate,  or  a  canal, 
eraAapkbeiidiOg.   Taking  advantage  of  these 
weeitsloliea  and  applTing  to  the  interior  the 
syHea  of  M.  Qoasefin,  wnich  contracts  Ptole< 
lay's  asA  Id  two  thirds,  some  have  attempted 
(a  piuve  Uiat  the  Qhir  and  the  Niger  of  Ptolemy 
do  sot  bekmg   at  all  to  Nigritia,  bat  were  only 
■■sU  rivsfs  on  the  soathem  declivity  of  mount 
Alits.    The  great  characteristio  mark,  given  by 
Piny,  to  wit,  the  position  of  the  Ni^r  between 
the  Libyana  mnd  the  Ethiopians,  L  e.  between 
Uie  Negroes  and  the  Moors,  appears  to  us  con- 
diMive  agatiMt  these  recent  hynotheses.    Apply- 
iar  the  name  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  to  the 
i&KXed,  and  sopposing  that  both  this  river  and 
the  Ninr  lose  tfaemselves  in  lakes  or  in  the 
«adi^  D'Anville,  and,  km  after  him,  Rennel, 
hive  constnicted  maps,  hau  traditional  and  half 
hypothetacal,  which  are  usually  followed  with 
■ore  or   leas  modifieation.     But  a  very  able 
geaciapber  has  proposed  an  important  alteration, 
which  amoants  to  more  than  a  mere  modifica- 
tioQ.    Allowing  the  Niger  and  the  other  rivers 
the  feii0ral  direction  assigned  to  them  by  D' An  • 
riHe  and  Bennel,  he  ados  an  outlet  connected 
with  the  Qv\f  qf  Guinea,     *  To  tho  wost  of 
Won^ora,*  says  this  author,  'the  Nile  has  a 
aootiieily  cooim  ;  and  the  I\H$9elad,  after  hav- 
ing croaaed  the  lake  of  i^^ree,  then  that  of  Se- 
mtgondoy  leaves  this  last  in  two  leading  branch- 
ea^  which  encifde  Wangara  and  fidl  into  the 
N%ar,  then  this  last  river  continues  in  a  sooth- 
wssleriy  coarse,  till  it  terminates  in  the  QvJfqf 
(huneOf  where  it  fiyrms  a  delta  between  its  west- 
em  branch,  the  Rio-Fh^rmota,  and  the  eastern 
one,  RSo-del-Rey.*    At  the  very  time  when  this 
hypothesis  appeared  to  be  estabusbod,  on  opinion 
dMinetrieally  opposed  to  it,  and  the  least  proba- 
fala  of  all  that  had  been  advanced,  has  been  again 
brought  forward.    It  is  neariy  that  which  was 
Bvso  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  considered 
ras  Niger  as  the  principal  l»anch  of  the  Nile, 
aflowing,  however,  that  it  frequently  disappear- 
ed onder  ground.     Some  of  the  contradktoiy 
UaiiiiMMiiss  of  the  andaats  and  of  the  Arabians 
nay  be  faigenioasly  combined  in  ikvoor  of  this 
epinkn,  but  the  only  powerAil  aigoment  is  de- 
nted fiom  a  recent  aecoant  of  a  journey  peir- 
fonned  by  water  from  T\nnbucU)o  to  Cairo. 
^ftie  Joomal  baa  oome  to  os  in  an  indirect  chan- 
mL    Mr«  Jackaon,  British  consul  at  Mfgadore, 
eoilecled  from  the  oral  declaration  of  a  Moroc- 
can, who  had  vlAted  Tbm&iurtoo,  various  par- 
tkoian,  by  means  of  which  he  wishes  to  de- 
monstrate the  idenOty  of  the  Niger  with  the 
NilsL    '  The  NU^'Abeed,  or  Nile  of  the  Ne- 
gfoes.*  says  this  writer,  *ia  also  called  Nil-el- 
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ed  yU-el-Matr,  or  Nil-el-Sekajnt  feom  the  Ara- 
bic terms  for  Egypt  and  Syria.  Theiohabil^nta 
of  T\nnbuctoo  and  the  whole  of  central  Africa 
maintain  that  these  two  rivers  communicate  to* 
gether,  and  even  that  they  are  the  same  river. 
The  Africans  are  surprised  when  they  hear  that 
the  Europeans  make  them  two  distinct  rivera 
experience  having  taught  them  otherwise.'  *^ 
MalU-Brun,\     Vxd.  NUum, 

NiLUH,  anciently  called  Egyptus^  one  of  tb0 
most  celebrated  rivers  in  the  world.    Its  sources 
were  unknown  to  the«ncientflL  and  the  mo- 
dems are  equally  ignorant  of  their  situation ; 
whence  an  impossibUity  is  generally  meant  by 
the  proverb  <h  NUi  eapui  gtuorere.    ["  The 
Nile^  the  largest  river  of  the  old  worid,  still  con^ 
ceals  its  true  sources  from  the  research  of  sci- 
ence.   At  leaat,  scarcely  any  thing  more  of  them 
is  known  to  us  now  than  was  known  in  the  time 
of  Eratosthenes.    That  learned  librarian  of  Al« 
exandria  distinguiihed  three  principal  branches 
of  the  Nile.     The  most  easterly  vras  the  Taeaze 
of  the  modems,  which  flowed  down  the  north 
side  of  the  table  land  of  Abyssinia.    The  second 
known  branch,  or  the  Bli^  Rivera  first  makes  a 
circuit  on  the  table  land  of  AbyMnia/  and  then 
flows  down  through  the  plains  of  Sennaar^  or  of 
Pungi,    The  sources  of  this  Blue  River  were 
found  and  deecril)ed  by  the  Jesuits,  Paez  and 
Tellez,  two  centuries  before  the  pretended  dis- 
covery of  Bruce.    These  two  rivers  are  tribnta-* 
ries  to  the   White  River^  the  Bahr*el-Abiadf 
which  is  the  true  Nile,  and  the  sources  of  which 
most  lie  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  Darfoor. 
These  countries  are,  according  to  the  report  of  a 
Negro^  named  Dar-Ml-Ahiad.    The  mountains 
from  which  it  issues  are  called  Dyre  and  Tegla  / 
and  probably  form  part  of  the  Al-  Quamar  moun- 
tains, or  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.    As  it 
seems  proved  that  travellera  have  passed  by  wa- 
ter from   Tombuctoo  to  Cairo^  the  Niger  must 
fall  mto  the  Nile^  and  be  realty  the  Nile  itself; 
or  there  must  be  intermediate  nvcrs,  forming  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  Niger  a  communication  re- 
sembling that  which  was  found  by  Humboldt 
between  the  Orinoeo  and  the  Amatoru.    The 
first  hypothesis  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  a 
vague  romantic  passage  of  Pliny  the  naturtdist^ 
The  other  hypothesis  is  the  only  one  which  can 
reconcile  the  accounts  of  persons  who  have 
travelled  by  the  wa^  of  Tvmftuctoo,  with  the 
positive  testimony  or  Mr.  Browne,  according  to 
which  the  rivers  Mittdad  and  Bar-KooltOf  run 
from  south  to  north.    This  iad,  which  Is  gene- 
rally admitted,  does  not  allow  tis  to  suppose 
any  other  communication  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger,  than  one  which  may  be  formed  by 
canals,  which, like  those  of  Om'^vuzrt  in  Ouiana, 
might  wind  along  a  table  land  where  the  sources 
of  the  Misselad  and  Bar-KooUa  are  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  and  from  those  of  the 
Nile.    The  true  Nile,  whatever  may  be  its  ori- 
gin, receives  two  large  rivers  from  Abyssinia, 
and  then  forms  an  extensive  circuit  in  the  coun- 
try of  Dongola  by  taming  to  the  south-west.  A  t 
three  difiSnent  places  a  barrier  of  mountains 
threatens  to  interrapt  its  course,  and  at  each 
place  the  barrier  is  surmounted.    The  second 
cataractan  Turijish  Nubia  is  the  most  violent 
and  most  unnavigable.    The  third  w  ■»  fy«»« 
or  Assooon,  and  introduces  the  JSilo  mto  Upper 
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Bgypt    The  heigbt  of  this  catanct,  wLtigoUsij 
«xacgn«ted  by  Mine  tFBveUerik  Tariee  aooording 
to  tSe  eeaioDi  and  ia  flenerally  abouifow  or  five 
IbeC    At  the  place  called  Batu-et-Bahara,  the 
Ttim  dlTidea  into  two  branchea ;  the  one  of  which 
flowing  to  Roaetta,  and  the  other  to  Damietia, 
•ontain  between  them  the  preaent  Delta ;  but 
thia  triangular  piece  of  inaulated  land  was  in  for- 
mer timea  larseTi  being  bounded  on  the  east  bj 
the  Peluaian  branch,  which  is  now  choked  up 
with  sand  or  converted  into  marshy  pools.    On 
the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  Canopic  branch, 
which  is  now  partly  confounded  vridi  the  canal 
of  Alexandria,  and  partly  lost  in  lake  Etko, 
But  the  oorreapondence  of  the  level  of  the  sur- 
&oe  with  that  of  the  present  DtAim,  and  its  de- 
pression aa  compared  wkh  that  oi  the  adjoining 
desert,  to«ther  with  its  greater  verdure  and  fer- 
tility, stilTmark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Delta, 
althoygh  irregular  encroachmenta  are  made  by 
ahifting  banka  of  drifting  sand,  which  are  at 
present  on  the  increase.    The  difierent  bogax^ 
on  mouths  of  this  great  river,  have  often  changed 
their  position,  and  are  still  changing  it ;  a  cir- 
cnmatanee  which  has  oocaaioned  leog  discussions 
among  geographers.    The  foUowiag  are  the 
most  establtthed  results.    The  seven  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  known  to  the  ancienl%  were,  1.  The 
Canopic  mouth,  corresponding  to  Uie  present 
mouth  of  lake  Etko  ;  or,  accoidmg  to  others,  that 
•f  the  lake  of  Aboukir,  or  Maadce  ;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  at  one  time  it  had  communications 
with  the  sea  at  both  of  these  places.    In  that 
caae  it  b  probable  that  these  lakea  existed  near- 
er in  their  present  state,  except  that  the  Nile 
Bowed  through  them,  and  gave  them  a  laige 
proportion  of  fresh  water,  instead  of  the  sea  wa- 
ter with  which  they  are  now  filled.    We  can- 
not believe  that  the  bottoma  of  these  lakea  were 
formeriy  higher,  as  we  know  of  no  natural  pro- 
cess by  wmch  sur&ees  of  such  breadth  could 
have  been   subsequently   excavated,    d.  The 
BoOnHne  mouth  at  Roaetta.    3.  The  SibenUic 
mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the  present 
lake  Buriot.    4.  The  PkuinUie,  at  Bucolic  at 
Damietta.    &.  The  MendeUaiif  which  is  lost 
in  the  lake  MenzaUk,  the  ipouth  of  which  is 
xepresented  bjr  that  of  Dibeh.   6.  The  TanUie, 
er  Saiiic,  which  aeema  to  leave  aome  traces  of 
its  termination  to  the  east  of  lake  Menzaleh,  un- 
der the  modern  appellation  of  Omm-raredjc 
The  branch  of  the  Nile  which  conveyed  its  wa^ 
tars  to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the  canal  of  Moez, 
which  now  kMea  itadf  in  the  ]akt,    7.  The  Pe- 
huiae  mouth  seems  to  be  represented  by  what  is 
now  the  most  easteriy  mouth  of  lake  MenzaUh^ 
Habere  the  ruina  of  Pelusium  are  still  visible. 
The  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Nile  differ  in  dif- 
ferent plaoea,  and  at  difierent  aeasons  of  the 
yetf  .    In  its  ordinary  state,  this  river  carries  no 
vessels  exceeding  sixty  tons  burden,  from  its 
mouth  ts  the  cataracta.   The  bti^os  of  Damietta 
is  "even  or  eight  feet  deep  when  the  waters  are 
tew.     That  of  Roaetta  does  not  exceed  four  or 
Ave-    When  the  waters  are  high,  eadk  of  them 
has  iocty-one  feet  more,  and  coraoetoof  twenty- 
fow  guns  ojnsaU  up  to  Cairo.    The  navigatiii 
M  fecihtated  m  a  amgnlar  degree  duri^  the 
ik>od8  :  for,  while  the  atrcam  carries  the^sseU 
ftom  the  cateractato  the  bogaz  with  great  rapidi- 
ty,  the  strong  northeriy  winds  aUow  them  toas- 
eend  the  rivw,  by  moans  of  set  sails,  with  equal 
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rapidity.   The  oelebialed  plains  of  EcypC  woolif 
not  be  the  abode  of  perpetual  fertiS^  were  i^ 
not  lor  the  swellings  or  the  river,  whtohboth 
impart  to  them  the  requisite  moisture,  and  covev 
them  with  fertilizing  mud.    We  now  know  for 
certain  what  the  ancients  obscurely  concluded, 
and  what  was  asserted  bv  Agatharcides»  Diodo- 
rua,  Abdolati^  and  the  Abys^uuan envoy,  Hadgl 
Michael,  that  the  heavy  annual  rtina  between 
the  tropios  are  the  sole  cause  of  Uiese  flood^ 
common  to  all  the  Twem  of  the  torr^  zone,  and 
which,  in  low  aituationssuch  aa  Egypt,  oocasioQ 
inundations.    The  rise  of  the  Nile  commences 
vrith  the  summer  solstice.    The  river  attains  it» 
^rreatest  height  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  con* 
tinues  stationary  for  some  days,  thendkninishea* 
ata  less  rapid  rate  than  it  rose.    At  the  winlev 
solstice  it  is  very  tew,  but  some  water  AiU  re- 
mains in  the  large  canals.    At  th'i*  period  th» 
lands  are  put  under  c^iltuie.    The  aoil  is  cover- 
ed vrith  a  fresh  layer  of  alime  of  gwater  or  lea» 
thickness.    The  fertility  and  gen^  prosperity 
of  Egnrpt  depend  much  on  a  certain  medium  iq 
the  iSght  to  which  the  Nile  rises  in  iu  inunda^ 
tiona;  too  litUe  rise  or  too  much  is  nearly  equally 
hurtful.    In  September,  1818,  M.  Belzoni  wit- 
neased  a  dsptenble  scene,  feom  the  X*^ite  having 
risen  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  bigheal 
mark  teft  by  the  former  inundation.^  It  wa» 
productive  of  one  of  the  greatest  calamitiea  thai 
bad  ooeurved  in  the  mamary  af  an^  one  living. 
Rising  with  uncommon  rapidity,  it  carried  oa 
aeveral  villages,  and  some  hundreds  of  their  ia- 
habitanta.    During  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  it 
first  acquirea  a  green  coteur,  aometiraes  prettr 
deep.    After  thirty  or  forty  days,  this  is  socceed- 
ed  by  a  brownish  red.    These  changes  are  pio> 
bably  owing  to  the  augmentattens  which  it  re- 
ceives from  difierent  temporaiy  bkea  in  aucoea- 
sioo,  or  from  the  waters  formed  by  a  succession 
of  rains  on  the  difiSsreut  table  lands  of  the  iAteriov 
of  Afiica."     MaUe-Brtm,] 

NiNUs,  a  cetebrated  city,  now  Nimo^  the  capi- 
tal of  Assyria,  built  on  the  banka  of  the  Tigris, 
by  Nioua,  and  called  Nineveh  in  Scripture.  It 
waa,  according  to  the  rotation  of  Diodoros  Sico- 
lus,  fifteen  mtlea  Ions',  nine  broad,,  and  forty- 
eight  in  circumference.  It  was  surrounded  bv 
large  walla  100  feet  high,  on  the  ton  of  which 
throe  chariota  could  ^mss  tsgethei  abreast,  aint 
waa  defended  by  1500  towen  each  900  feat  higb«. 
Ninus  was  taken  by  the  united  armieaof  Cyax- 
ares  and  Nabopolassar  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C. 
60a  Srrod.  h—Ditd,  2^atrodoi.  1,  c  185, 
&c— PaiM.  8,  c  33.— I/ucMiu  [**  The  village 
of  Nunta  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  U» 
Mosul,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  site  ot  the  an- 
cient Nineveh.  Hero  aro  found  a  rampart  and 
fosse,  four  miles  in  circumfieronca ;  but  Mr. 
Kinnear  believos  these  to  belong  to  a  city  found- 
ed subsequently  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  so  that 
Nineveh  haa  left  no  trace  now  in  existence.** 
Malte-Brvru] 

^  NiPBiTcs,  I.  a  mountain  of  Asia,  which 
divides  Armenia  from  Assyria,  and  from  which 
the  Tigria  takea  iU  rise,  lit  b  not  the  pait 
which  waa  called  Niphatea  that  formed  this  n^- 
tural  bou»Jary,  but  rather  a  proteogatianof  th^ 
chain  which,,  running  aomewfaat  aoulh  and 
stretching  eaat,  unite  tne  Niphatea  of  Armenia 
to  the  Zagrus  on  the  boundariea  of  Media* 
"  The  chuos  of  TaoruS)**  aaya  Matte-Bran^ 
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*«ilMr  Annenk  near  the  catancte  of  tbe  Ea- 
pkntes ;  they  rise  oomiderably  in  adranciag  to 
.L  ^1^  Niphaiea  of  the  andenta,  to  the 


the 

aontb-eaet  of  the  lake  Van,  deriTe  their  name 
from  tbe  eaowa  which  cover  their  amninita  all 
the  Tear."]  Ftxy.  G.  3,  ▼.  Sa— filtr*6. 11.— A/e/o, 

1,  &  15. II.  A  river  of  Annenia,  falling  into 

the  Tigtn.  Borai.  %  od.  9,  v.  f^O.-^Lucan.  3, 
r.945. 

Ntsi,  a  celebrated  piain  of  Media,  near  tbe 
Caa{nan  aea,  fkmoxm  for  its  horaea.  Herodol,  3L 
e.  W«.     Wd.  JN^. 

NiaSA, «  naval  atation  on  the  coaata  «f  Me- 
faria.     S9rr«6.  a 

NiflXBia.  [a  strong  and  fiunoas  miKtafy  pnet 

ef  Mcaopotamia,  towards  the  banks  of  ^e  Ti- 

ensi  between  that  river  and  the  Masias  mons. 

The  eoontfy  to  ^hich  it  belonged  was  called 

Mjgdottia,  and  Nisibia  was  sometimes  known 

as  Antiochia  Mygdonia.    "  Tfata  place  is  seen 

aAerwanfa  aerving  as  a  barrier  to  tho  Roman 

ampiie  against  tfaS  enterprises  of  the  Parthians. 

"Bnt  it  was  at  length  ceiled  to  Sapor,  king  of 

Penia,  bj  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 

which  aoeoecded  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  ar- 

nj  in  the  expedition  of  J  ulian.    Nisibis  is  now 

a  place  entinsly  open,  and  reduced  to  a  hamlet.'' 

D^An^iUe.  *  *  The  north-west  part  of  the  poaha- 

fie  of  OrfOy  OT  tbe  andont  Mygdonia,  presents 

tis  vrith  luxuriant  pastures  and  flowery  hills. 

Hence  the  Greeks  called  it  Antbemusia,  from 

m9$t,  *m,  flower.'    Here  the  &moua  fortress  of 

Nisibis  stood  so  long  oat  against  the  arms  of  the 

Parthtana.     It  has  only  left  some  feeble  traces  in 

Ibe  town  of  Nisibin^  a  phM»  which  is  remarked 

for  white  rosea."    MaUc-Brun,] 

^istaoa,  an  island  in  the  £gean  sea,  at  the 
west  of  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  sanic  name. 
It  waa  originally  joined  to  the  isla^  of  Cos,  ae- 
eonUng  to  Tliny,  and  it  bore  the  name  of  Pt- 
fhyrit.  Neptune,  who  was  supposed  to  iiave 
aepatated  them  with  a  blow  of  his  trident,  and 
to  have  then  overwhelmed  the  giant  Polyboteis 
was  worshipped  there,  and  called  A'isyretM, 
ApoUotL  I,  c  6.— 5fe/a,2,  c.  l.^Strab.  10. 

^NfTfOBaiGca,  [a  people  of  GauL  Their 
country  correaponds  to  the  present  department 
de  Lm  et  Gaionnc^  and  theu:  ancient  capital  of 
Ag«M)Mun  retaioa  the  ancient  name  m  tbe 
French  Agtn^  instead  of  assuming,  as  do  the 
greater  number  of  the  Gallic  towns,  the  name  of 
the  population  to  which  it  belonged.] 

NiTccA,  [a  city,  and,  aa  IVAnvilw  observps, 
a<ouB:ry,  of  Egypt,  west  of  the  Nile.  T  his  ro- 
^ioa,  which  was  but  a  desert,  is  called  Scithioea 
m  Pto(emy,  and  produced  as  an  article  of  trade 
an  almncbnce  of  nitre.  '*  The  nujlntain  of 
XatTtm  skirts  the  whole  len^  of  the  valley  of 
that  name.  That  mountain  contains  none  of 
the  rucks  which  are  found  scattered  about  in  the 
valley,  such  as  quartz,  jasper,  and  pctrosilex. 
There  is  a  aeries  of  six  fakes  in  the  direction  of 
the  valley.  Their  banks  and  their  waters  are 
covered  with  crysfallizations,  both  of  muriate  of 
soda  or  sea-salt,  and  of  natron  or  carbonate  of 
soda.  When  a  volume  of  water  contains  both 
of  these  aalts,  the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  first  to 
cry»tallize  ;  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  then 
deposited  in  a  separate  layer.  Sometimes  the 
two  crystailixations  seem  to  ehoose  separate  k>- 
cahtiea  in  insulated  parts  of  the  same  lake. 
This  curious  valley  is  only  inhabited  by  Greek 


monks.  Their  four  eonvenis  art  at  aiiee  theif 
fortresses  and  their  priaona.  They  subsist  on  a 
small  quantity  of  leraminous  seeds.  The  ve- 
getation in  tliese  valleys  has  a  wild  and  dreary 
aspect  V'he  palms  are  mere  bushes,  and  bear 
no  ihiit.  Caravana  come  to  this  place  in  quest 
of  natron."    MaU6-BrunJ\ 

NiVARiA,  an  island  at  the  westof  Afiica, 
supposed  to  be  Ttnertfe,  one  of  the  Canaries. 
Plin.  6,  c  32.     Vid,  InnUm  l>\frtwuitcB. 

NoLA,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  before  the  first  Punie 
war.    It  was  founded  by  a  Tuscan,  or,  accord- 
ing tu  others,  by  an  Ekibeean  colony.    It  ia  said 
that  Virgil  had  introduced  the  name  of  Nola 
in  his  Georgics,  but  that  when  he  was  reftised 
a  glass  of  water  bv  the  inhabitanta  as  he  passed 
through  the  city,  he  totallv  blotted  it  out  of  hit 
poem,  and  substituted  the  word  ora,  in  tha 
d3dthlineofthe2dbookofhisGeorsic8.    Nob 
was  besiesed  by  Annibal,  and  bravely  defended 
by  Maronlns.    Augustus  died  there  on  his  re- 
turn from  Neapolis  to  Rome.    Bells  were  first 
invented  ther^  ui  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, from  which  reason  they  have  been  called 
Nolm  or  Campana,  in  Latin.    The  inventor 
was  St.  Paulinos^  the  biahop  of  tbe  place,  who 
died  A.  D.  431,  though  many  imagine  that  bells 
were  known  kmg  befoie,  and  only  introduced 
.  into  churches  by  that  prelate.    Before  his  time, 
congrentions  were  called  to  the  church  by  the 
noise  of  wooden  rattlea  (soera  ligna,)    Paiere, 
1,  c.  7.— 5?u««.  in  Aug.^Sa.  8.  v.  517,  L  12,  v. 
161.— il.  OelUtf,  7,  c  20.— Zi9. 23,  c.  14  and 
39, 1  24,  d.  13. 
NoMlDES.     nd.  Part  IT. 
NoMCNTUM,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy, 
fomous  for  wine,  and  now  called  Zjamentana, 
The  dictator,  4.  Servilios  Prisous,  gave  xYf 
YeienCes  and  Fidenates  battle  there,  A.  U.  C. 
312,  and  totaUy  defoated  them.     Ovid,  Fast.  4. 
V.  906.— Zap.  1,  c.  38,  L  4,  c  22.—  Vtrg.-  JBn. 
6,v.  773. 

NdNicRia,  ft  town  of  Arcadia,  which  received 
its  name  from  a  wife  of  Lycaon.  There  was  a .. 
mountain  of  the  aame  name  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Evander  is  sometimes  called  Ncnacrius 
hms^  as  being  an  Arcadian  by^  birth,  and  Ata- 
lanta  Nonaeua^  as  being  a  native  of  the  place. 
Curt.  10,  c.  10.— Owtf.  Fast,  5,  v.  97.  Afe^  B^ 
fab.  la— Pau».  8,  c.  17,  &e. 

NoRBA,  I.  [a  town  of  Latium  near  tbe  ceneieu 
in  the  territory  of  the  VolscL  "  It  is  mentiond 
among  the  early  Latin  cities  bv  Pliny ;  and 
Dion.  HaL  speaks  of  it  as  no  obscure  aty  of 
that  nation  -  It  waa  early  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  an  advantageous  station  to  check  tha 
inroads  of  the  VolscL  This,  however,  rendered 
Norba  particulariy  subject  to  their  devastations^ 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  Privemates,  who 
lay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  neither 
these  repeated  attacks,  nor  even  the  distresses 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  had  power  to  ahake  its 
fidelity  to  Rome.  The  disastrous  end  of  thia 
city  gave  further  proof  of  its  devotion  to  the 
caoae  which  it  had  espoused  ;  for  the  seal  whxh 
it  displayed  on  the  behalf  of  Marius  and  his 
party  drew  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  the  adverse 
taction.  Besieged  by  Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla»a 
generals,  it  was  opened  to  him  by  treachery ; 
but  the  undaunted  inhabitanU  chose  »««ir  to 
perish  by  their  own  hands  than  become  tbe  vie. 
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tims  of  a  bloody  cooqneior.    The  name  of  C. 
Ziorbanns,  who  was  deflcended  from  a  distin- 

Suiahed  fiunilv  of  this  city,  oocun  frequently  in 
le  hialory  of  thoae  diaaatroos  timef,  as  a  con- 
apicuooa  leader  on  the  side  of  Marius."  Cram, 
——II.  There  was  another  town  oMie  same 
name  in  Apulia.  The  inhabitants  of  Norba 
Latina  were  called  Norbani,  while  those  of 
Norba  Apula  were  designated  as  the  Norba- 

nenaes.] III.  Cesarea,  a  town  of  Spain  on 

the  Tagusi  now  Alcantara, 

[NoREiA,  *'  a  town  belonging  to  the  Norid. 
CluTerios  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  TV 
gliamento^  near  Venzone,  Strabo  speaks  of  its 
gold  mines,  and  further  mentions  that  Cn.  Car- 
bo  had  an  unsuccessful  action  with  the  Cimbri 
in  its  vicinity.  Pliny  informs  us  that  Noreia 
no  longer  existed  in  his  time."  Cram,  To 
this  it  may  be  added  from  D'AnviUe,  that  "  it 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  body  of 
Boiens^  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
establidied  in  Bohemia,  and  from  a  time  ante- 
rior to  the  invasion  of  the  Marcomani^  who 
drove  this  nation  into  Noricum."] 

NoRicuM,  [a  province  of  the  ItMnan  empire 
among  the  Alps.  The  Danube  on  the  north, 
a  portion  of  the  CEnus  {Inn)  upon  the  west, 
the  Camic  Alps  and  sources  of  the  Savns  on 
the  ■oath,  and  the  Cetius  mens  upon  the  east, 
describe  the  boundaries  of  Noricum.  These 
limits  correspond  generally  with  those  of  Co- 
rinthiaf  Stiria,  the  country  contiguous  to  SalU- 
hurgh  and  lAntz^  and  Aiutria  Proper.  "  This 
country,'*  says  I>Anville,  "  which  is  first  spok- 
en of  as  having  a  king,  followed  the  fate  of  ran- 
nonia ;  for,  when  it  was  reduced,  Noricum  also 
became  a  prorince  under  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Afterwaras,  and  by  the  multijMication  of  pro- 
vincesy  th^  is  distingmshed  a  Noricum  Ri- 
peneSf  adjacent  to  the  Danube,  from  a  Noricum 
MedUerraneum^  distant  from  that  river  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Alps."  The  Norid,  from  whom 
the  counlr]|r  seems  to  have  been  named,  possess 
ed,  at  the  time  at  which  it  became  a  provind^,  a 
small  portion  only  of  the  soil  in  the  north-west ; 
the  Sevaces,  the  Alauoi,  and  the  Ambidiani  Oc- 
cupying ihe  other  portions  near  to  Vindelicia 
and  Cittlfiine  Graui]  The  iron  that  was  drawn 
from  Noricum  was  esteemed  excdlent,  and 
thenoe  Norieut  eneit  was  used  to  express  the 
goodness  of  a  sword.  Dionyt,  Perieg, — Strah. 
A.—Plin.  34,  c.  U,^TacU,  But,  3,  c.  6.— flb- 
rat,  1,  od.  16,  v.  9.— Owd.  Met,  14,  v.  713. 

NoTiUM,  a  town  of  iEolia,  near  the  Cayster. 
It  was  neopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon, 
who  left  their  andent  habitations  because  Noti- 
um  was  more  eonvenlently  situated,  it  being  on 
the  8ea-shor«.    X^'v.  37,  c.  26,  38,  39. 

Not Mitaberme),  the  new  shops  built  in  the 
forum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the  shields  of 

the  Cimbri     Cic.  Orat.  2,  c.  66. The  Ve- 

teree  tabermB  were  adorned  with  those  of  the 
Samnites.    Liv,  9,  c.  40. 

Nov  ARIA,  a  town  of  Cisalfane  GauL  now 
Novara  in  Milan.     TacU.  Hist.  1,  c  70. 

NovEsiUM,  a  town  of  the  Ubu,  on  the  west 
of  the  Rhine,  now  called  Nuw,  near  Cologne 
TacU,  Hist,  4,c,26,&ot  ^-^^gne, 

NoviODUNUM,  a  town  of  the  JEAm  or  Hedui 
in  Gaul,  Uken  by  J.  Cesar.    U  is  pleasanUy  si. 

tuated  on  the  Ugeris,  and  now  called  Novon;  or 
•sotbensappose^iVevetv.  C<B9,BeU,Q,%Zli 

««0 


NovioMiGus,  or  Neomaous,  I.  a  town  of  GaJ, 

now  Nixeux  in  Normandr. ^11.  Another, 

Mlled  also  Nemetes,  now  iSfnre. III.  Ano- 
ther in  Batavia,  now  Nimeguen,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Waal 

NoviuM,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Noya, 

Novum  Comdm,  a  town  of  Insubria,  on  the 
lake  Larius,  of  which  the  inhabitants  men 
called  Novocomen$e».     Cic.  ad  Div.  13)  c  36. 

NucBRiA  [ Alfaterma,  I.  a  town  of  CamiM* 
nia  on  the  Samus,  "  of  the  highest  anliquihr> 
but  remarkabie  only  for  its  unshaken  attadk* 
ment  to  the  Romans  at  all  times,  and  for  thm 
sad  disasters  to  which  it  has  been  expoeed  in 
consequence  of  that  attachment  Its  fidelity  to 
the  republic  during  the  second  Punic  war  drew 
down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  Hannibal,  wIm, 
after  some  vain  attempts  to  seduce  its  inbabit- 
anto  into  his  party,  plundered  and  deetroyeJ 
their  dty.  Its  adherence  to  the  cause  of  a  Ro- 
man Pontiff  during  the  great  achism,  roosed  the 
fury  of  a  still  more  irritable  enemjr,  Rugtfiero, 
king  of  Naple^  who  ejpin  raxed  ita  walls  and 
dis^rsed  its  dtizens.  They,  instead  of  rebutld- 
ing  the  town  when  the  storm  was  over,  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  before^  continued  to  occiqij 
the  neighbouring  villages.  ELenoe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  modem  NoeerOt  which,  instead  of 
being  endoeed  within  ramparts,  spreada  in  a 
long  line  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground, 
and  displays  some  handsome  edifices  inCermiiw 
gled  with  rural  scenery.  It  is  still  a  bishoprio, 
and  derives  the  additional  appdladon  dei  Pa^ 
gani^  from  the  ctreomstance  of  its  having  been 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Saracens.*' 

EuMtace. IL  Another,  in  Umbria,  on  tlM 

Flaminian  Way,  aumamed  Camallaria,  noiw 

Nocera, III.    A  third,  now  lAuxara  In 

Glallia  Cisalpina,  south  of  the  Pa,  between  tlia 
mouths  of  the  Nida  and  the  Secia.] 

NoMANTiA,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  theaotneaa 
of  the  river  Durius,  celebrated  for  the  war  of 
fourteen  years,  which,  though  unprotected  by 
walls  or  towers,  it  bravely  maintained  against 
the  Romans.  The  inhabitants  obtatnedsome 
advantages  over  the  Roman  forces,  till  S^iio 
Afiicanua  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war, 
and  to  see  the  destruction  of  Numantia.  Ha 
began  the  riege  with  an  army  of  sixty  thooaand 
men,  and  was  bravel  v  oppoeed  by  tlie  besieffed, 
who  were  no  more  than  4000  men  able  to  bear 
arma.  Both  armies  behaved  with  unoommoQ 
valour,  and  the  courage  of  tbi^Nnmantioes  wan 
soon  cnanged  into  despair  and  fury.  Their  pio> 
visions  b^an  to  foil,  and  they  fed  upon  tlia 
fiesh  of  their  horses,  and  aAerwanls  or  that  of 
thdr  dead  companions,  and  at  last  were  neoea- 
sitated  to  Ihiw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  ano- 
ther. The  melancholy  situation  of  thebr  affiuia 
obliged  some  to  surr^der  to  the  Roman  flene- 
ral.  Sdpio  demanded  them  to  deliver  them- 
selves up  on  the  morrow ;  they  refused,  and 
when  a  longer  time  had  been  granted  to  their 
petitions,  thev  retired  and  aet  fire  to  the^ 
houses,  and  all  destroyed  themselves,  B.  C.  133, 
so  that  not  even  one  remained  to  sdom  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror.  Some  historians^ 
however,  deny  that,  and  support  that«  number 
of  Numantines  delivered  themselves  intoSdpio's 
hands,  and  that  fifty  of  them  were  drawn  ia 
triumph  at  Rome,  and  the  reat  aold  as  sbvaa. 
The  conqueror  obtained  the  surname  oiNuman- 
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^«t.  JF^or.  %  c  18. — Aj>/nan,  Iber. — Patere. 
%  c  a— Ofc.  1,  ojr.^Strab.  Z.^Akla,  «,  c  6. 
^MuL^Bbrat.  S,  od.  19,  r.  1. 

NoMBNTANA  ViA,  a  foad  at  Rome,  which  led 
to  meant  Saoer,  throiurh  the  sate  Vimuialia. 
Uv.  3,  c  52. 

NuMiciA  Via,  one  of  the  great  Roman  roada 
whieh  led  fironi  theci^pital  to  the  townof  Bnm- 
dmiam. 

NuMl^08|  a  small  river  of  Latimn,  near  La- 
vimami  where  the  dead  body  of  ^neaa  waa 
fMnd,  and  where  Anna,  Dido's  iliter,  drowned 
heiaeiC  Virg.  JBn.  7,  ▼.  150,  &c~SU.  1,  ▼. 
Ue.^Ovid.  Met,  14^  ▼.  358,  dkc  FaH.  3,  v. 
613. 

NuMtDf  A,  aa  inknd  cotmt^  of  Africa,  which 
BOW  favma  tlie  kingdom  oi  Aigiera  and  BUdvl- 
mid,    U  waa  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
M edtemnean  aea,  south  by  GtetnHa,  west  by 
MaoieCaoti,  woA  east  by  a  part  of  Lil^  which 
waa  eaUed  Africa  Propria.    The  inhabitants 
wen  eaVed  Nomadea^tMi  afterwards  Numidas, 
U  was  the  kingdom  of  Massinisaa,  who  wasjtho 
occasion  of  the  third  Ponic  war,  on  acooont^of 
Ihaoflence  he  had  reoriTed  from  the  Caitha- 
gntsns.    Joratha  rngned  there,  as  also  Jobs 
Um  fiither  and  son.    It  was  conquered,  and  be- 
came a  R4Mnan  provinoe,  of  which  Sallost  was 
the  fint  gufwcnur.    The  Numidiana  were  ex- 
cetteot  wanion,  and  in  their  expeditions  they 
always  endeaToured  to  engaee  with  the  enemy 
in  the  nigftt4ime.    They  rode  withoot  saddles 
or  bridles,  whence  they  have  been  called  in- 
frmad.    They  had  their  wives  in  common,  as 
the  rest  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  antiqnity. 
SaUuH,  in  Jug,—Ptor.  %  c.  15.— Sirafr.  2  and 
17.— JMWflL  Ij  c.  4,  Ac— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  754. 
(For  the  dhnsions  of  Nomidia, '  Vid»  Mxuayli^ 
M/kuMcmfU^  and  JMouretonio.] 

KuBsiA,  now  NoTxa^  a  town  of  Picenam, 
wbose  inhabitants  are  called  iVurttni.  Its  situa- 
tion wos  exposed,  and  the  air  considered  as  un> 
wliotewxne.  8iL  It.  8,  v.  416.— Ftrsr.  JEn,  7, 
▼.  716.— Albrtio/.  IS,  ep.  90.— JWr.  28,  c  45. 

NTifPHCirM,  L  a  place  near  the  walls  of  Apol- 
loaia,  aacrcd  to  the  nymphs,  where  Apollo  had 
als0  an  ocade;  The  phMse  was  also  celebrated 
te  theeootimMl  flames  of  fire  which  seemed  to 
at  a  distance  finbm  the  plains.    [**  Strabo 

ipposes  it  to  iMKve  arisen  firom  a  mine  of  bitu- 
jen  Hqoified,  there  being  a  hill  in  the  viciilitT 
wbenoe  this  substance  was  dug  out,  the  earth 
winch  was  removed  being  in  process  of  time 
eoavefted  into  pitch,  as  it  had  oeen  statea  b^ 
FoMdenius.  Puny  sajs  thb  spot  was  consi- 
dered as  ofacular,  which  is  confirmed  by  Dio 
Cnanas,  who  describes  at  length  the  mmle  of 
coosoHing  the  oracle.  The  phenomenon  no- 
ticed by  tne  writers  here  mentioned  has  been 
Terifird  by  modem  travellers  as  existing  near 
Cbe  viUage  of  SelenUza^  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aoos,  and  near  the  junctbn  of  that  river  with 
the  Sutchitza.**  CranLl  It  was  there  that  a 
sleeping  satyr  was  onee  caught  and  brought  to 
Svlla  as  he  returned  from  the  Mithridatic  war. 
This  monster  had  the  same  features  as  the 
poeis  ascribe  to  the  satjrr.  He  was  interrogated 
by  Sylla,  and  by  his  interpreteta,  but  his  articu- 
lations were  unintelligible,  and  the  Roman 
pporned  from  him  a  creature  which  seemed  to 
iwxtake  of  the  nature  of  a  beast  more  than  that 
0emvmn.    Plui.in  Sylla.^Dio.iL'-^PUn.b, 


c  29.— Src6.  r.—Uv.  42,  c.  36  and  49. U. 

A  city  of  Taurica  Cheraonesus. The  build- 
ing at  Rome  where  the  nymphs  were  worship- 
ped, bore  also  this  name,  bemg  adorned  with 
their  statues,  and  with  fountains  and  waterfiJla^ 
which  aflbrded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
coolness. 

Nysa,  or  Ntssa,  I.  a  town  of  iEthio)^  at 
the  south  of  B^pt,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Arabia.  This  city,  with  another  of  the  same 
name  in  India,  was  sacred  to  the  god  Bacchui^ 
who  was  educated  there  by  the  nymphs  of  the 
place,  and  who  received  the  n^me  of  Dionysius, 
which  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Ait  ai^  Nvca^ 
the  name  of  his  father  and  that  of  the  place  of 
his  education.  The  god  made  this  place  the 
seat  of  his  empire  and  the  capital  of  the  con- 
quered nations  of  the  east.  Diodorus,  in  hU 
third  and  firarth  books,  has  given  a  prolix  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  the  god  at  Nysa,  and  of  his 
educatbn  and  heroic  actions,  [^t  is  this  Indian 
Nysa  that  is  properly  caUec}  J^agar,  This 
term,  which  signines  among  the  natives  any 
town,  was  bestowed  particiuarly,  and  we  may 
suppose  as  a  mark  of  preeminence,  upon  this. 
It  was  also  called  Dionysopolis.  Ckaxuaard. — 
Mda,  3,  c.  l.^Ovid.  Met.  A,  v.  13,  Ac.— Jto/. 
7,  V.  198.— CVtrf.  8,  c  10.— TTwy.  JBn,  6,  v. 

805. ^According  to  some  geemphers  there 

were  no  less  than  ten  places  oT  the  name  of 
Nysa.  OneofthesewasonthecoastofEuboea, 
fimKms  for  its  vines,  which  grew  in  such  an  un- 
common manner,  that  if  a  twi^  was  planted  in 
the  ground  in  the  morning,  it  immediately  pro- 
duct grapes,  which  were  full  ripe  in  the  evert- 
ing.  iL  A  city  of  Thrace. III.  Another, 

seated  on  the  top  of  mount  Pamassusi  and  sa-r 
cred  to  Bacchus.    Juv.  7,  ▼.  63, 

•    O. 

Oasis,  [**  certain  fertile  spots  in  the  Libyai 
desert,  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  thebsitua- 
Uon,  amid  an  ocean  of  nnd.  have  been  denond- 
ncyled  islands.    The  term  Oasis,  in  the  ancient 
language  of  the  country,  signifies  m  inhaMted 
place,  a  disUnction  sufficiently  intelligible  wlien 
contrasted  with  the  vast  wilderness  around,  in 
which  even  the  most  savase  tribes  beve  not  ven- 
tured to  take  up  their  abode.    Like  Egypt  itself, 
these  isolated  dependencies  have  been  described 
in  very  opposite  colours  by  different  writers. 
The  (jhreeks  caHed  them  the  islands  of  the  bless- 
ed ;  and  without  doubt  they  appear  delightful  in 
the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  who  has  during  many 
paiuHil  weeks  safifered  the  privations  and  fiiticuo 
of  the  desert.    But  it  is  well  knowif  that  they 
were  generally  regarded  in  a  less  favourable  as- 
pect by  the  Ureeks  and  Romana,  who  not  un* 
frequently  assigned  them  as  places  of  banish- 
ment.   The  state  roale&ctor  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Christian  church,  who  were  sometimca 
comprehended  in  the  same  class,  were,  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  condemned  to  waste 
their  days  as  exiles  in  the  remote  solitade  of  the 
Libyan  Oasis.    They  were  usually  reckoned 
three  in  number ;  the  Great  Oasis,  of  which  the 
principal  town  is  El  Kargeh  ;  the  Little  Oasis, 
or  that  oiEl  Kanars  and  the  Northern  Oasis, 
more  frequently  called  Siwah.    To  these  is  now 
added  the  Western  Oasis,  which  does  not  ap. 
pear  to  have  been  mentinnsd  by  any  ancient  ge. 
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^gTA{ilicr  except  OiyvupiodorOM,  and  which  wai 
never  leen  by  any  European  until  Sir  Archibald 
Edioonstone  visited  it  about  ten  years  aga  The 
Great  Oasis,  the  most  southern  of  the  whole, 
eoQsists  of  a  number  of  insulated  sp#s,  which 
extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  separated  from  one  another  by  considera- 
ble intervals  of  sandy  waste,  and  stretching  not 
less  Uian  a  hundred  miles  in  latitude.     M.  Pon- 
cet,  who  examined  it  in  1698,  savs  that  it  con- 
teius^  many  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and 
tnat  its  pdm  groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  verdure. 
U  is  the  first  stage  of  the  Darfur  caravan,  which 
•ssemHes  at  Siout^  being  about  four  days' jour- 
ney flxMn  that  town,  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance flDm  Parshout.    Sir  F.  Henniker  speaks 
raljher  Contemptuously  of  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
'  chitecture  which  happened  to  fall  under  his 
nptict  in  this  Oasis.    There  is  a  temple  which 
he  Jesorihjs  as  a  small  building  composed  of 
prtty  Uod^  oi  slone,  the  pillars  of  wnich  are 
onfy  two  feet  si^pches  in  diameter,  and  'even 
these,  inst^d  of  bein^  formed  of  one  solid  block, 
are  constructed  of  mill-stones.'     He  adds,  that 
tlie  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple  is  very  remarkable;  it  is  covered  with  a 
laintnaof  ^t  and  sand  mixed,  and  has  the  same 
mppearnnoe  as   if  a  ploughed  field  had  been 
fleoded  over,  then  frozeui  and  the  water  drawn 
off  from  under  the  ice.    This  remark  suggests 
a  question  relative  to  the  origin  of  these  grassy 
islands  in  Ihe  desert   Major  Rennel  thlnn  that 
thejr  may  be«ittributed  to  the  vegetation  which 
wo^d  necessarily  be  occasioned  by  springs  of 
water ;  Ihe  decajr  of  the  plants  producing  soil 
untilU  gradually  in<seased  to  the  extent  of  seve- 
ral leasoes.    1  hey  are  universally  surrounded 
by  i^gher  ground, — a  circumstance  which  ac- 
counts for  the  abundance  ^f  moisture.    The 
climate,  however,  is  extremely  variable,  espe- 
daily  in  winter.    Sometimes  the  rains  in  the 
Weston  Uasis  are  very  sl>undant,  and  fall  in 
locrents,  as  appears  from  the  furrows  in  the 
rocts4  but  the  season  Sir  A.  Eklmonstone  made 
h'ls  visit  there  was  none  at  all,  and  the  total  want 
of  dew  in  the  hot  months  sufficiently  proves  the 
general  iSfy  ness  of  the  atmosphere.    Tne  spring 
are  all  -atrongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sul- 
phur, and  Sk  at  their  sources;  but,  as  they 
continue  the  same  throughout  the  whole  year, 
they  supply  to  the  inhabitants  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  life.    The  wate-r,  notwithstand- 
iu^  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  cooled  in 
an  earthen  jar.     The  Western  Oasis  is  called 
BHlata,    El  Q^zar^  however,  appears  to  be  the 
principal  tofvn.    The  situation  or  the  place,  we 
arc  told,  is  perfectly  lorely,  being  on  an  eminence 
at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rock  which  rises  abruptly 
b^nd  it,  and  encircled  by  extensive  gardens 
filled  with  palm,  acacia,  citron,  and  various  other 
lunds  of  trees,  some  of  which  are  rarelv  seen 
even  in  thofe  regions.    The  principal  edifice  is 
art  ohl  temple  or  eenaent  called  Doer  el  Hadjur, 
about  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-five  wide,  but 
preaentiiig  nothing  either  very  magnificent  or 
curious.    The  first  chamlier  is  24  feet  by  20, 
supported  by  four  pillars  live  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  shall,  the  walls,  as  far  as  they  are  vigiblc, 
being  traced  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics. 
Tfie  wttjgcd  globe,  encompassed  by  the  serpent, 
the  emblem  of  eternity,  it  carved  over  one  of  the 
doors.    This  Oasis  is  composed  of  twelve  vil- 
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laeea,  of  which  ten  are  within  Ave  or  ax  vaSLm 
of  each  other;  the  remaining  tffo  beia^  much 
fiirther  ofi*  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  and 
scarcely  looked  upon  as  belongins  to  thi»^vi- 
sbn.    'JThe  stieik*  express  their  belief  that  there 
is  inhamted  land  to  the  weatward, — adding  that 
some  Arabs,  who  had  lately  attempted  to  ez^ 
plore  the  country  in  that  direction,  met  at  the 
end  of  three  days  such  a  terrible  whirlwind  aa 
compelled  them  to  return.    The  Little  Oasb, 
or  that  of  El  Kauatt  has  been  leas  visited  than 
either  of  the  two  others  which  have  been  haga/t 
known  to  European  travelters.    We  owe  the 
latest  and  most  distuict  aoooont  to  Betooni, 
wIks  proceeding  in  aearch  of  it  weatward  Iknin 
the  valley  of  Payouni,  arrived,  at  the  doaa  of 
the  fourth  day,  on  the  brink  of  what  he  calls  the 
EUoah.—ihMt  is,  the  El  Wah,  or  Bl  Ouah, 
from  which  the  Greeks  formed  the  more  canumm 
term  oasis.    He  describes  it  aa  a  valley  aor- 
rounded  with  high  rocks,  forming  a  spacioaa 
plain  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and 
about  six  in  breadth.    There  is  only  a  amall' 
portion  cultivated  at  present,  but  there  are  many 
proofii  remaining  that  it  must  at  one  time  have 
been  ail  under  erop,  and  that  with  proper  ma^ 
nagement  it  might  again  be  rendered  fertile. 
W6  have  still  to  mention  the  Oasis  of  iSnco^  in 
some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  the  wbole^ 
and  more  especially  as  connected  with  the  tra- 
dition of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  tttiple  it  ia 
generally  understood  to  oontaki.    It  is  situated 
in  lat  ^  12'  N.,  and  in  long.  26*6'  E.;  be- 
ing  #bout  six  allies  long,  and  between  four  and 
five  in  width,  the  nearest  distance  firom  the  river 
of  Egypt  Dot  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Doiles.    A  lar|^  proportion  of  the  land  ia  occu- 
pied by  date-trees;  but  the  pahn.  the  pomegra- 
nate, the  fig,  the  olive,  the  vine,  the  apricot,  the 
plum,  and  even  the  apple  are  said  to  floarish  in 
tbe  gardens.   No  soil  can  be  more  fertile.   Tepid 
springs,  too^  holding  salts  in  aolntion^  m  nume- 
rous throughout  the  district ;  and  it  is  imagined 
that  the  freouency  of  earthquakes  b  oonncdtod 
with  the  geological  structure  of  the  surrounding 
country."    Ru89eV9  EgypL     "  Towards  the 
isthmus  of  Suez  there  is  an  Oasiscalted  Korayn 
hj  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.    It  containe 
eight  or  ten  hamlets  with  tbein  gardens,  and 
about  4000  inhabitants.    In  the  same  direction 
is  SaUheydf  another  Oasis,  shaded  by  a  wood 
six  miles  long.    It  contains  ten  villages  and 
about  6000  inhabiUnU."     MaUe-Brafuj 

Oaxes,  a  river  of  Crete,  which  received  its 
name  from  Oaxus  the  son  of  ApoUo.  Virg. 
Eel.  1,  V.  66. 

Obrixga,  now  Ahr^  a  river  of  Qermany,  fill- 
ing into  the  Rhine  above  Rimmagen. 

OcELLUM,  [a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  in  the 
CoUian  Alps.  It  stood  near  the  source  of  the 
Cluso,  one  of  the  principal  springs  of  the  Pii^ 
and  is  now  Uxeau  in  Piedmont.} 

OcHA,  a  mountain  of  EuboM,  and  the  name 
of  Eubcea  itself. 

OcBUs,  [a  river  of  Asia,  belon^ng  in  antiqui- 
ty to  the  kingdom  of  Partbia,  rising  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  country  and  of  the  province  of 
Margiana.  In  the  latter,  part  of  its  course  it 
separated  the  Dahe  from  the  Derbicte,  bound- 
ing on  the  north  Hyrcania,  in  which  the  firat* 
named  people  dwelt.  "  The  largest  river,"  saya 
Malte<Brun,  "of  JOorojran,  the  Tedzen  of  the 
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Bttderaflt  Mid  the  Ochui  of  the  axicieiit%  lotet 
imtf  in  a  manby  lake,  aooonling  to  YfM,  but 
ilMiDMe  probable  that  it  panes  thioa^  the 
MTtbea  which  it  fiirme  to  comraaaicate  with  the 
golf  of  Balkan."     MaiU-Brun,] 

Obiculum,  now  OtricoH,  a  town  of  Umhria 
Mar  Rome.     Cie.  pro  MiL-^Liv.  19,  c.  41. 

OctodOrds,  [a  principal  town  of  the  Veragri, 
between  Gallia  and  Rhstia,  in  the  Vallie  Pen- 
lina,  DOW  Ijb.  Valais,  It  was  sitoated  withib 
tbe  confloenoe  of  the  Drance  and  the  Rhone. 
The  modem  town  is  called  Martigny.] 

OcTOGBSA,  J[a  town  in  the  province  of  Uispa- 
Bta  Citerior,  sitoated  on  the  loerus,  in  the  coun- 
tTof  tbe  IkicaoneSk  near  the  month  of  the  Sico- 
ns.  Itis now  3ie^iuinen2a  in  Arragon.]  Oes. 
B.  G.  I,  c  61. 

OoRSsscs,  a  sea-port  town  at  the  west  of  the 
Enxine  sea,  in  Lower  Moesia,  below  the  mouths 
of  the  Danobe,  [supposed  to  be  Varna,]  Ovid, 
1,  TritL  9,  X,  37. 

Odoum,  [a  musical  theatre  at  Athens,  erect- 
ed bj  PerictBs.     VUL  Atheruz,]  « 

Odbtsjb,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  be- 
tween Abdera  and  the  river  ister.  The  epithet 
of  Odrynu*  is  often  applied  to  a  Tbradan. 
Otid.  Mel.  6,  V.  490, 1.  13,  v.  bbi,--Slal.  Ach, 
1,  T.  19i,—L49.  39,  c  63. 

Oorssftuif,  a  prooMntory  of  Sicily,  at  the 
west  of  Pacbynus. 
GB  A,  a  city  of  Africa.  Vid.  Tripoli. 
(Ebalia,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  which 
it  recdved  from  king  CEbalus,  and  thence  (Eba- 
Ude9  puer  is  applii^  to  Hyacinthus  as  a  native 
of  the  conntry,  and  (Bbaliiu  tanguU  is  used 
to  denominate  his  blood.  Paus.  3,  c  1.-^ 
ApoUod.  3,  c  10.  Tbe  same  name  is  given 
to  Tarentum,  because  built  by  a  Lacedamonian 
colony,  whose  ancestors  were  governed  by  CEba- 
his.      Virg.  G.  4,  V.  125.— fiW.  12,  v.  451. 

C£cHALi  A,  L  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  in  La* 
coma,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name. 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  Hercules,  whUe 
Eurytns  was  king  over  it,  from  which  ciicum- 

fltanee  it  is  often  called  EurytopoUa. II.  A 

soMdl  town  of  Eubcea,  where,  according  to  some, 
Ettrytas  reined,  and  not  in  Pdoponnesos. 
Sirab,  8,  9,  and  10.— Ftr^.  JSn,  8,  v.  991.— 
Ovid.  BerQid,  9,  Met.  9,  v,  136.— .SbpAoe.  in 
7%rae.  74,  and  iSdko2. 

<£if  B,  a  small  town  of  Argolis.  The  people 
ave  called  (Eneada, 

CEniada,  a  town  of  Acamania,  [*<on  the 
AcJiekwis,  a  little  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
h^  marshes,  caused  b^  tbe  overflowings  of  the 
nvcT,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  stren^b, 
and  deterred  the  Athenians  from  undertakmg 
its  aie^ ;  when,  unlike  the  other  citiee  of  Acar- 
oania,  it  embraced  tbe  cause  of  the  Peloponne- 
aiana,  and  became  hostile  to  Athens.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  war,  it  was  however  compelled  bv 
the  Acamanian  confederacy  to  enter  into  an  al- 
lianee  with  that  power.  The  same  writer  gives 
xm  to  nndeisland  that  (Eniads  was  first  found- 
ed hj  AJcouBon,  according  to  an  oracle  which 
he  consulted  after  tbe  murder  of  bis  mother, 
mmd  that  the  province  was  named  after  his  son 
Aieeman.  The  £tolians,  having  in  process  of 
tioae  cooqoered  that  part  of  Acamania  which 
lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Acbelons,  became 
also  possessed  of  (Eniade,  when  they  expelled 
the  inhibitanti  under  circumstances  apparently 


of  great  hardship  and  cruelty,  for  wbidk  si  i# 
said  they  were  threatened  with  the  venqgeanoe 
of  Alexander  the  G^reat.  By  the  advice  of  Caa* 
Sander  the  OBniads  settled  in  Sauria,  (probably 
Thyria,)  another  Acarnanian  town.  Many 
years  afterwards  the  iCtolians  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  (Eoiadc  by  Philip  the  son  ot  Deme- 
trius, kins  of  Maoedoo,  in  an  expedition  relat- 
ed by  Po^bius.  This  monarch,  aware  of  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of 
a  place  so  favourably  situated  with  respect  to  tbe 
Peloponnesus,  fortified  the  citadel,  and  enclosed 
within  a  wall  both  the  port  andarsenaL  In  the 
second  Punic  war  this  town  was  again  taken 
by  the  Romans^  under  VaL  Lsvinus,  and  given 
up  to  the  JE^tolians,  their  allies.  But,  on  a  rap> 
ture  taking  place  with  that  people,  it  was. final- 
ly restored  to  the  Acamanians.  We  must 
search  for  the  remains  of  GE^niade  to  the  east  of 
the  present  mouth  of  tbe  Acbelous.  The  nuns 
which  sir  W.  Gell  describes  as  situated  above 
MiMiiongki  and  the  lake  of  AnaUlico^  on  tbe 
spot  named  Kuria  Irene,  seem  to  possess  many 
of  the  characteristic  features  appertaining  to 
CElniads.  It  may  however  be  doubted  whether 
that  town  was  so  far  from  the  Achdous,  unlese 
indeed  the  river  once  lell  into  tbe  lake  of  AnaUh' 
licOf  which  is  possible ;  and  a  tradition  to  thai 
tSect  is  alluded  to  by  sir  W.  GMI,  who  strong- 
ly amies  for  the  identity  of  tbe  two  pbees.  it 
shoukl,  however,  be  observed,  tbkt  the  xemaina 
visible  at  Kuria  Irene  are  hardly  considerable 
enough  for  so  impoitant  a  city  as  CK  niadw.  Mr* 
Dodwell,  who  describes  tfaiem  very  minutely, 
sa^  that  the  walls  seem  not  to  be  above  two 
miles  in  circuit ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city  show  it  to  have  been 
the  smallest  building  of  the  kind  in  Greece;  be 
is  therefore  of  opinion  that  Kuria  Irene  cannot 
be  (Soiado,  which  he  places  at  Trigardon^ 
This  question,  however,  cannot  be  decided  un- 
til tbe  whole  of  the  Paracbeloitis  has  been  well 
examined.  Sir  W.  Gell  states  tfasU  there  aie 
several  appearances  of  ruined  cities  in  the  vicini- 
ty c€ Kuria  Irene;  one  in  particular  at  Garda^ 
koy  which  might  be  (Eniads."    CVom.] 

CEInoe,  L  a  city  of  AigoHs,  where  CEncoa 
fled  when  driven  from  Calydon.  Paue.  9,  e. 
25.— II.  A  town  of  EUs  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Strab.—ApoUod.  1,  c  a— Pons.  1,  dec. 
.  CEnon,  a  pert  of  liociis  on  the  bay  of  Ce» 
rinth. 

CEnO^na,  T.  an  ancient  name  fd  the  isbund 
.£gina.  It  is  also  called  (Enopia.  Herodoi,  8, 
c  &._IL  A  town  of  Troas,  the  birth-place 
of  the  nymph  CEoone.     Strab.  13* 

(En5pia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the  isl- 
and iCgina.     Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  473. 

(EnOtri,  the  inhabitanU  of  (Enotria.  ["It 
appears,  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we 
have  any  records,  that  tbe  southern  portion  of 
Italy,  which  was  afterwards  so  mu^  frequented 
by  the  Greeks  as  to  derive  from  them  the  name 
of  Magna  Ghwcia,  was  occupied  by  theCEnotri^ 
a  people  concerning  whose  ori^  it  would  be 
scares  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  bad  not  the 
opinion  of  some  ancient  writers  attached  greater 
importance  to  the  subject  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  appeared  to  deserve.  We  allude  to 
the  well-known  hypothesis  of  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamassus,  who  regarded  this  prin^w  race  as 
descended  from  a  most  ancient  Arcadian  colony^ 
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Mid  tbrther  Mlentified  tham  with  Um  Aborigines 
of  the  Latin  writers.    Anttoohos  of  Sjnncaee, 
who  is  the  earliest  ancient  author  who  is  said  to 
have  studied  the  antiquities  of  Ital^,  evidently 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  CBnotn,  ItalL  Ch<>- 
neS)  and  Morgetes,  as  indigenous  tribes,  who  iuid 
peopled  the  southern  part  of  that  country  long 
iiefi>re  the  G^reeks  forooed  any  settlements  thm ; 
a  statement  which  could  liardly  be  reocuictled 
with  the  Arcadian  descent  of  the  CEnotri.    The 
best  informed  writers  among  the  modems  cer- 
tainly look  upon  the  population  of  Italy  as  hav- 
in|^  been  disseminatea  from  north  to  south;  and 
thv  opinion  seems  so  much  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  to  history;  that  a  contrary  notion 
wiMscaroely  gain  credit  at  the  piesantcuiy.    On 
this  great  jprinctplei  we  shouki  not  be  led  to  con- 
sider the  (£notri  as  a  very  early  branch  of  the 
primitive  Italian  stock,  but  rather  as  the  last 
scion  propagated  in  a  southerlr  direction.    They 
were  not  so  ancient  apparently  as  the  Ausones, 
whom  tradition  represented  as  b^ng  in  passes 
sion  of  the  country  befixe  the  arrival  of  (Eno- 
true.    It  may  be  more  worth  our  while  to  re- 
nnrk,  that  it  was  ftom  Italus,  a  prince  of  the 
QSnotri,  that  the  name  of  ItaUa  was  stated  to 
liave  been  derived ;  to  him  also  is  ascribed  the 
merit  of  having  first  introduced  agriculture,  le- 
gislation, and  other  institutions  tending  to  civi- 
uae  his  rude  and  barbarous  subjects."    Cram,] 
(£NdTRiA,  a  part  of  Italy,  which  was  after- 
wards called  Lueania,    It  received  this  name 
from  OSnotrus  the  son  of  Lycaon,  who  settled 
thece  with  a  colony  of  Arcadians.    The  OBno- 
tfiana  afterwards  spread  themselves  into  Um- 
bria,  and  as  &r  as  ijatium  and  the  oountry  of 
the  Sabine^  according  to  some  writers.    The 
name  of  CEnotria  is  sometimes  applied  to  Italy. 
That  part  of  Italy  where  CBnotrus  settled,  was 
before  inhabited  t^  the  Ausones.     Dionyt.  HaL 
1,  c  11.     Pa\u,  1.  c.  3.— F»rr.  ^n.  1,  v.  53d. 
I  7,  V.  85.— ito/.  8,  V.  220.    ["  The  name  of 
CEnotria,  derived  firom  the  ancient  moe  of  the 
OSnotii,  seems  also  to  have  been  eaily  in  use 
among  the  Chfeeks,  but  it  was  applied  by  them 
to  that  southern  poition  of  Italy  only  with  which 
they  were  then  acquainted.''    Oram,] 

(flNdTRiOBs,  two  small  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Lucania,  where  some  of  the  Romans  were  < 
banished  by  the  ampenus.    They  wera  called 
Iscia  and  Pontia. 
(EnOsjb,  small  islands  near  Chios.    Plin,  5, 

c  Zl.-'Thueyd.  a Others  on  the  coast  of 

the  Peloponnesus  near  Messenia.    Melot  9;  c. 

17— P/»»i.  4,  c  13. 

^.  (Bonus,  a  small  river  of  Iiaronia.    lAv.  34, 

c38. 

CBrob,  an  island  of  B<Botia,  formed  by  the 
AsMus.    &rodot.  9,  c  50. 

(St  A,  L  now  Bonino,  a  celebrated  mountain 
between  Thessahr  and  Macedonia,  upon  which 
Hercules  tmmt  nimself  Its  hMcht  has  given 
occasion  to  the  poets  to  fiufn  that  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  rose  behind  it  Mount  (Eta,  properiy 
speaking,  is  a  long  chain  of  mountains  which 
runs  from  the  straits  of  Thermopyks  and  the 
gidf  of  Maliaj  in  a  western  direction,  to  mount 
Pindus,  and  nom  thence  to  the  bay  of  Ambra-^ 
da.  The  straits  or  passes  of  mount  CEta  are 
called  the  straits  of  Thermopyls  from  the  hot 
baths  and  mineral  waters  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  passes  are  not  more  than 
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25  feet  in  breadth.    JtfeJo,  S^  c  X—Co/aO^.  66,  n 
bL^ApoUod,  %,  c  7.-7-Pat«.  10,  c.  20,  Ac— 
Ovid,  BenmL  9,  Mti,  2;  v.  216,  L  9,  v^204, 
Ac—  Virg.  Ed.  8.— P/tn.  25,  c  5.— &neca  in 
Met, — Liiean,  3,  Ac    ["  Moont  (Eta  extends 
its  ramifications  westward  into  the  country  of 
the  Dorians,  and  still  further,  into  iEtolia,  while 
to  the  south  it  b  connected  with  the  mountains 
of  Locris  and  those  of  Boeotia.    Its  modem 
nwaatUKatavothrti,    Sophocles rn>resentsJova 
as  thundering  on  the  lofty  crags  of  (Eta.    The 
highest  summit,  according  to  Livy,  was  named 
Callidromus :  it  was  occupied  by  Cato  with  • 
body  of  troops  in  the  battle  fooghit  at  the  paas  of 
Tbennop)rle«  between  the  Romans  under  Aol- 
lius  Glabno^  and  the  army  of  Antidchus ;  and 
owing  to  this  manoMiwr,  the  latter  was  entirelv 
routed.    Herodotus  describes  the  path  by  which 
the  Persian  armjr  turned  the  position  of  tho 
Greeks,  as  beginning  at  the  Asopus.    Its  name, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  mountain,  is  Anopea.     U 
leads  along  this  ridge  as  &r  as  Alpoous^  the  first 
Locrian  town.    On  the  summit  of  mount  CEta 
were  two  castles^  named  Tichiua  and  Rbodon- 
tia,  which  were  successfully  defended  by  the 
Jiltolians  against  the  Romans.    The  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  chain  of  CEta,  thence  named  (Etai, 
constituted  a  tribe  sufficiently  numerous  and 
warlike  to  prove  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  La- 
oedsmonian  cobny  of  Heraclea.    On  account  v 
of  these  depredations,  their  country  was  on  one 
occasion  ravaged  and  laid  under  contribution  bv 
Agis  king  of  Sparta."     Oratn.]— II.  A  small 
town  at  the  foot  of  mount  (Eta,  near  Thermo- 
pyl». 
CETJii,tbemoantaineeisof(Eta.  Vid.(Eta, 
CEtt LUSj  or  (Ett mil,  a  town  of  i-^^^'^ni^, 
which  received  its  name  ficom  (Etvlus,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Argos.    Serapis  had  a  temple 
there.    Paut,  3,  c  25. 

OoLOSi,  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  east 
of  Corsica,  fiunous  for  wine,  and  now  called 
AhnU  ChrUto^    Pliiu  3^  c  6. 

OoYou,  a  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 
in  BoMtia.  lAtcan,  1,  v.  675.^— -An  ancieoi 
name  of  Bosotia,  from  Ogvges  who  reigoed 
there.^— -The  island  of  Calypscv  opposite  the 
promontory  of  Ladnium  in  Magna  Gr»cia, 
where  Ulysses  was  shipwredted.  The  situatiooy 
and  even  the  existence  of  Calypso^s  islaod,  is 
disputed  by  eome  writers.  Ptin,  3,  c«  10.— 
Homer.  Oi.  1,  v.  52  and  85, 1  5,  v.  254. 

Olbia,  L  a  town  of  Sannatia,  at  the  confla- 
ence  of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Boryathenes,  aboat 
15  miles  from  the  sea  acoordiog  to  Pliny.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Bory$theme$  and  Mileio^ 
foUa,  because  peopled  by  a  Milesian  oolony,  and 
IS  now  supposed  to  be  Oczakow.    Sirab,  7. — ' 

PUn.  4,  c   12. II.  A  town  of  Bithynia. 

Mela,  1,  c.  19. III.  A  town  of  Ghdlin  Nar- 

bonensis.    Mela,  %  c  5. IV.  The  capital 

of  Sardinia.     Clmidian. 

Olcsinium,  or  Olcinium^  now  Duldgne^  m 
town  of  Daimatia,  on  the  Adriatia  lAv»  45^ 
c26. 

OuIros,  or  OlIsob,  one  of  the  €?yclad«% 
about  16  miles  in  drcumferenee,  separated  froia 
Paros  by  a  strait  of  seven  miles.  Virg.  JSn* 
3,  V.  12(1— Oeid.  Met.  7,  v.  469,^Ptin.  4,  c. 
12.  [The  situation  of  this  island  in  regard  to 
Paros,  caused  it  to  be  designated  by  the  name 
of  Antiparos,  which  still  remains  to  it  in  the 
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il%blly  wSt&mA  ftm  of  AnHparo.    It  is  not  in- 
chided  bj  Stabo  among  the  Cydades.] 

OLkmm,  at  Oi^knum,  I.  a  town  of  Peloponne- 
m,  between  Patis  and  Cyllene.  The  goat 
Amalthta,  whieh  waa  made  a  confltellatkm  by 
JapitBt,  k  called  Otonia,  from  its  residence 
theitt.  PotM.  7,  c.  22.~Ovu<.  Met.  ^.—Slrab, 
B^ApoUotL  1,  c.e. II.  AAotheriniEtoUa. 

Otiaipo^  now  lAabo%  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain  OS  the  Tagua,  sornamed  PeUoUoM  JuUa^ 
{PHn.  4,  e.  32.)  called  by  nme  Ulymppo,  and 
and  to  be  Ibimded  by  Ulysam  Afeto,^c,L~ 
fiWmM^  aa.  [The  &ble  of  the  founding  of 
Ofiapo  was  not  by  any  meant  ancient,  as  the 
town  itself  was  ptobably  not  older  than  the  time 
of  tba  ^oman  domtnton  in  Lusitania.] 

Ounvei,  a  town  of  Lositania.  Afeia,  3, 
c  I. 

Otxros,amer  rising  in  the  Alps  and  iall- 
iag  iato  the  Po,  now  called  the  Oglio.    Plvn. 

Olmi rsy  a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Helicon,  sa- 
oMd  to  the  Hnaea.  [Vid.OeiicmA  Stat.Theb. 

Olfjs,  ["a  foftfiess  sitnated,  as  appears  from 
Tha^fdidea,  on  a  height  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  Ambtadan  gnl^  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
ftva  stadia  from  Argos.  The  historian  addfs^ 
that  the  Acamanians  held  here  a  coort  of  jus- 
A  dedaive  victory  was  gained  here  by  the 
'ins  and  Amphilodiians,  under  the 
of  Demosthenes,  over  the  AmbrtKaots 
and  Pelopoaoesians.    Had  it  not  been  for  this 
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rpB  woald  have  remained  unknown,  as 
•o  other  writer  has  ever  mentioned  it,  with  the 
wrcsytion  of  Stephanas  Bjrz.,  who  quotes  from 
Thooydkles.  Modern  maps  point  out  some 
raiasoQ  the  site  pmbaUy  occupied  by  Olptt." 
Crmm.] 

Oltmpu,  [a  town  of  EKs,  on  the  left  or 
aoathetn  bank  of  the  Alphens,  opposite  Pisa. 
Tha  gleans  and  Pisats  long  disputed  the  pos- 
aaaakm  of  this  town,  and  of  the  temple,  from 
which,  tMethto  with  the  games  there  celebrated, 
it  derived  its  sacred  character.    *<  The  final 
atrmgle  took  place  in  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad, 
when  the  people  of  Pisa,  as  Pausanias  affirms, 
aafiiHMrled  by  the  TriphyUana,  and  other  neigh< 
hooiing  towns,  which  had  revolted  firora  Eiis, 
■mdo  vvar  upon  that  state.    The  Eleans,  how- 
aver,  aided  by  Sparta,  proved  victorious^  and 
put  an  end  for  evor  to  this  contest  by  the  des- 
traotaoQ  of  Piaa  and    the   other  confederate 
towna.    Aooording  to  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar, 
Iba  eitjT  of  Pisa  was  distant  only  six  stadia  from 
Olyapia,  in  which  case  we  might  fix  its  site 
aoartliatof  Jftroeco,  a  little  to  Oie  east  of  the 
nehbrattid  spot  now  called  AnlUaUa;  but  Pau- 
aaniaa  evidently  leads  ns  to  suppose  it  stood  on 
tha  o|iposita  bank  of  the  river.    The  Olympic 
a^  as  poets  song,  were  first  instituted  aiod 
iniaed  by  Herroles,  who  also  pbmted  ihe 
grove  called  Ahas,  which  he  dedicated 
la  Jupiter.    The  site  was  already  oelebrated  as 
tha  seatof  an  ocade  \  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Fiaans  had  oooqusied  the  Pisata,  and  destror- 
ad  their  dty,  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  the 
gpd  with  the  apoib  of  toe  Tanquished.    This 
eimka  was  of  £>oric  architeotore,  with  a  peri- 
stTla.    It  was  aixty-eight  foetin  height  from  the 
gmind  to  the  pediment,  ninety-five  in  width, 
aad two bmidred and thIflyUi length.    Itsiuof 
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at  each  extremity  of  which  was  placed  a  gilt 
nrn,  was  coveted  with  slabs  of  Penteiic  marole. 
The  architect  was  a  native  of  the  countir, 
named  Libo.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pedi- 
ments stood  a  figurs  of  Victory  with  a  golden 
shield,  on  which  was  sculptured  a  Medusa's 
head.  Twenty-one  gilt  bucklers,  the  ofibring 
of  the  Roman  generu  Mummius  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Achcan  war,  were  also  affixed  to 
the  outa&de  friese.  The  sculptures  of  the  front 
pediments  represented  the  race  of  Pelops  and 
(Enomaus,  with  Myriilus  and  Hippodamia; 
also  Jupiter  and  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cla- 
deus :  Uiese  were  all  by  Psonius,  an  artist  of 
Mande  in  Chakidic  Thrace.  In  the  poaterior 
pediment  Alcamenes  had  eculptnred  tne  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitbe.  The  other  parts 
of  the  building  were  enriched  with  sulgeets 
taken  from  the  labours  of  Hercules.  On  en- 
tering the  gates,  which  were  of  brasn^  the  spec- 
tator passed  the  statue  of  Ipfaitus  crowned  br 
Ecechiria  on  the  right ;  and  advancing  through 
a  double  row  of  coTumns  8Uf>poriing  porticoes, 
reached  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  chefd^amvTt 
of  Phidias.  The  god  was  represented  as  seat- 
ed on  his  throne,  composed  of  gold,  ebony,  and 
ivory,  studded  with  precious  stones,  andiurther 
embellished  with  paintings  and  the  finest  carved 
work.  The  Olympian  deity  was  ponrtrayed 
by  the  great  Athenian  artist  in  the  sublime  atti- 
tude and  action  conceived  by  Homer.  The 
figure  was  of  irory  and  gold,  and  of  snch  vsst 
proportions,  that,  though  seated,  it  almost  reach- 
ed the  cdling,  which  suggested  the  idea  that  in 
rising  it  would  bear  away  the  roof.  The  head 
was  crowned  with  olive.  In  the  rijght  hand  it 
grasped  an  image  of  Victory,  and  m  the  left  a 
sceptre,  curiously  wrought  of  different  metals,  on 
which  was  perched  an  eagle.  Both  thesandals 
and  vesture  were  of  gold ;  the  latter  was  also 
enriched  with  paintinge  of  beasts  and  flowers 
by  Pansnus,  the  bmiher,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
nephew  of  Phidias.  An  endosure  surrounded 
the  wbde,  by  which  spectators  were  prevsoted 
from  approaching  too  near ;  this  was  abo  do- 
oorsted  vvith  paintings  by  the  same  artist,  which 
are  minotdy  deacribed,  together  with  the  other 
ornamental  appendages  to  the  throne  and  its 
supporters,  by  Pausanias.  Within  the  Altis, 
or  sacred  grove,  was  the  teroenus  of  Pdops, 
whom  the  Cleans  venerated  among  heroes,  as 
much  as  Jupiter  among  other  gods.  This  con- 
secrated prednct,  situated  to  the  right  of  the 
northern  approach  to  the  temple,  waa  adorned 
with  plantauons  and  statues.  The  hero  him- 
sd^  as  we  learn  from  Pimlar,  reposed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  near  the  altar  of 
Jupiter.  Olvmpia  now  presents  scarody  any 
vestiges  of  the  numerous  builifings,  statoss,  and 
moniunents,  so  daborately  detaded  by  Pausa- 
nias. Chandler  ooukl  only  trace  '  the  walls  of 
the  cdl  of  a  very  large  temple,  standinjg  mauT 
feet  high,  and  well  built,  the  stones  all  mjured, 
and  manifesting  the  labour  of  persons  who  hava 
endeavoured  by  boring  to  get  at  the  metal  with 
which  they  were  cemented.  From  a  maadva 
capHal  remaining,  it  was  collected  that  the  edi- 
fice had  been  of  the  Doric  order.*  Mr.  Revett 
adds,  'that  this  temple  appears  to  be  rather 
smaller  than  that  of  Theseus  at  Athen^  attdm 

no  manner  agveea  virith  t*>»  jMn?'i;f  ^A^T^ 
pkn  Jove.'    Th^roins  of  this  Ta«i>«iwofi,t, 
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iir  W.  GaD  rmortf,  <  are  to  be  aeen  toward  the 
Alpbeoa,  and  imy-five  geognuhio  paoea  diatant 
firom  the  hiU  of  Satam.  Thefe  ave  aeveral 
buahea  which  mark  the  apot,  and  the  Turka  of 
LaUa  are  often  employed  in  excavating  the 
atonea.  Between  the  temple  and  the  river,  in 
the  deaoent  of  the  bank^  are  veatigea  of  the  hip- 
{wdroma,  or  buiklinga  eervine  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olyropio  gamea.  Theae  accompany 
the  road  to  Miraeea  on  the  right  to  aome  dia* 
tance.  The  whole  valley  ia  very  beantifnl.' " 
Cram.] 

OLTMPiAa,  [a  foantain  of  Arcadia,  near  the 
mina  of  Trapesna,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Alpheoa.  Speaking  of  a  place  called  Bathoa, 
Panaaniaa  ramarka,  **  there  ia  a  foantain  here 
which  ia  denominated  Olympiaa,  the  water  of 
which  flowa  only  every  other  year:  and  fire 
aaoenda  near  the  fountain.  The  Arcadians 
report,  that  the  battle  between  the  sianta  and 
the  goda  waa  Ibnght  here,  and  not  at  rellene  in 
Thrace :  in  oonae^nence  of  which  they  sacri- 
fice here  to  lightning,  atormi^  and  thunder."] 
Paiia. 

Olympus,  [nowLod^,  a  mountain  of  G^reece. 
on  the  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.] 
The  ancients  supposed  that  it  touched  the  hea- 
vens with  its  too ;  and,  fipom  that  drcumstance, 
thev  have  plaoea  the  reaidenoe  of  the  ^ods  there, 
and  have  made  it  the  court  of  Jupiter.  It  ia 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  perpendicular 
haight,  and  ia  covered  with  pleaaant  woods, 
cavoi^  and  grottoa.  On  the  topof  the  mountain, 
aoooiding  to  the  notiooa  of  the  poeta,  there  waa 
neither  wind  nor  rain,  nor  doud%  but  an  eter- 
nal sprinff.  Homer,  IL  1,  ftc—  Virg,  JEn,  % 
6,  Ac.-'CMd,  Met.'^lAtean,  6. — Meta^  2,  c  3. 
^Shrab.8.  [**  Dr.  Holland,  who  beheld  it  ftom 
jLitodkortatitsfiDot,  observes,  *Wehadnotba- 
isn  been  awaze  of  the  extreme  vicimtr  of  the 
town  to  the  baae  of  Olynmus,  from  the  thick 
fogs  which  hung  over  us  ibr  three  successive 
day%  while  traversinff  the  country ;  but  on  leav- 
ing kj  and  aoddentuly  looking  back,  we  aaw 
through  an  opening  in  the  ibga  laint  outline  of 
vast  predpioesi  seeming  almoat  to  overhang  the 
ptaoe^  and  ao  aerial  in  their  aspect,  that  for  a 
faw  minntea  vre  doubted  whether  it  might  not 
be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  Tfae  fog,  howevor, 
dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
epaninga  were  made^  through  which,  aa  through 
•fches^  we  saw  the  sun-bMms  resting  on  the 
sQOWjr  summits  of  Olympua,  which  roae  into  a 
dark  Una  aky  iar  above  the  belt  of  douda  and 
miat  that  hons  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
The  tianaent  new  we  had  of  the  mountain 
ftom  this  point  shewed  us  a  line  of  predpicea  of 
vaat  heiflhty  forming  its  eastern  firont  toward  the 
aaaj  and  broken  at  mtervala  by  deep  hollows  or 
ravme%  whkh  were  richly  cfethed  with  forest 
tfeea.  The  oak,  cheanuL  beech,  plane-tree, 
dbc  are  aeen  in  great  abundance  along  the  base 
and  akirts  of  tte  mountain  ;  uid  towards  the 
aummitof  the  first  ridge  large  foieata  of  pine 
niead  themselvea  along  the  aocHvitiea,  giving 
that  chaiactor  to  the  fooe  of  the  mountidn, 
which  b  ao  often  alluded  toby  the  ancient 
poeta.*"    Cram,] 

Oltnthus.  [a  celebrated  town  of  Macedo- 
nia. It  stood  '^  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  which 
aeparataa  tlie  peninenk  of  Pallene  Sam  that  of 
ORhonia,  mi  wis  feondad  pfobably  by  the 


Chakadians  and  Eietriana  of  EuboB.  BmnP' 
dotus  relates,  that  it  waa  afterwards  held  by  thm 
Bottim,  who  had  been  expelled  firom  the  Tfaer- 
msBan  ffulf  by  theMaoedoniana;  butoo  there* 
volt  of  PotidsBa,  and  other  towna  on  thia  ooaet, 
firom  the  Persians,  it  waa  beeimd  and  taken  by 
Artabezus,  a  commander  of  Aerxea^  who  pot 
all  the  inbabltailts  to  the  sword,  and  delivered 
the  town  to  Critobulus  of  Torone  and  the  Chal- 
ddians.  Perdiocas,  some  years  after,  peasuaded 
the  Bottisi  and  Chakadians  to  abandon  theur 
other  towns,  and  make  Olynthus  their  princyal 
dty,  previous  to  their  engaging  In  heitifitiae 
vrith  the  Athenians.  In  this  war  the  Olynthi- 
ans  obtained  aooie  decisive  advantam  over  that 
republic  ;  and  the  expedition  ef  ^asidas  enar- 
bled  them  efifectually  to  pfeaerve  thdr  fieedom 
and  independence,  which  was  distinctly  ncoff- 
nized  by  treaty.  From  thia  time  the  repobSo 
of  Olynthus  gradiMdly  acouired  so  much  power 
and  importance  amonff  the  northern  Mates  of 
Qreece,  that  it  rouaed  ue  jeakMisy  and  excited 
the  alarm  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  aouthefn 
republics,  Athens  and  Laoedsmon.  The  01y»- 
thians,  apparently  proceeding  on  the  fedeeal  m- 
tern,  afterwards  so  successfully^  adopted  by  m& 
Achaans,  incorporated  into  their  allianoe  all  the 
smaller  towns  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and 
by  degrees  succeeded  in  detaching  seven!  im* 
portent  placea  firom  the  dominkmaof  Amyntas 
king  of  Maoedon,  who  had  not  the  power  of 
protecting  himself  firom  these  encrMcfamenta. 
At  length,  however,  a  deputation  firom  the  Chal- 
cidic  dties  of  ApoUonia  and  Acanthus,  whow 
independence  vtm  at  that  tine  immeiHately 
threatened  by  Olynthus,  having  dimted  tkm  aH* 
tention  of  Sparta,  than  at  thtb  height  of  Hr  po- 
Ktioal  impoftaaoe,  to  this  rising  power,  it  was 
determined  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Pslo- 
ponnedan  statea  to  despatch  an  amy  of  ten 
thousand  men  into  Thrace.  The  OlvnthiaiM 
found  themselves  unable  to  oope  with  their 
powerful  and  persevering  antagonists,  and  wism 
at-Iength  forced  to  aue  for  peace;  wiiich  was 
nantra  on  condition  that  they  abouM  aoknow- 
wdge  their  dependence  on  Sparta,  and  take  pari 
in  all  its  vfirs.    We  afterwarda  find  Philip  and 


the  Olynthiana  in  league  against  Atfasns.~with 
the  view  of  expelling  that  power  fium  Thraoe; 
Of  the  drcumatanoea  which  induced  this  rsp«b- 
Be  to  abandon  the  intereat  of  Macedoii  in  fiiH 
vour  of  Athena,  we  are  not  well  infomed  {  hot 
the  machinatioos  of  the  part^  hostile  to  Phliip 
led  toadedarationof  wttragamstthaftBMnMiehi 
and  the  Atheniana  weie  CHlly  pteiaiied  upon 
by  the  eloquenoe  of  Demosthenes  to  send  ftme 
to  the  support  of  Olynthus^  under  the  oonmand 
of  Chares.  On  obtaming  poasccsften  of  this  hn- 
portant  dtr,  Philip  gave  it  up  to  phinderf  re- 
duced the  mhabitante  to  alavery,  and  m»d  the 
walls  to  the  ground.  Olynthus  was  sixty  sta- 
dia ftom  Potidea,  and  vrithin  n|ht  of  that 
town,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydidea.  Xeoo- 
phon  mentkms  a  river  that  flowed  near  it,  bol 
of  which  he  doea  not  give  us  the  namei.  The 
ruins  of  Olynthus  are  now  oaOed  J^fiot  MammJ* 
Cram.] 

Oltrab,  a  river  near  ThennopyhB,  which,  as 
the  mytbologista  report,  attemptedTto  extinguiah 
the  ftineral  pile  on  which  HefcuAso  was  ooii* 
sumed.    Strab,  9. 
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OmrwtMtJOm^  a  phos  of  Ciete,  «Msred  to  Jufi- 
%er,  on  tbo  bovder  of  tho  mer  TriUm. 

Omoibstos,  m  townof  BcDotta*  [In  the  time 
of  P^aauiifts  tbio  piofee  was  in  ruins.  It  ia  thus 
ilifrihnd  by  that  autlior.  '*  The  ruins  of  the 
oikf  Onebestas  aio  about  fiftaen  stadia  distant 
tetm  tkia  ipnun^riTn ;  and  they  say  that  Onches- 
tM  tbm  son  of  Neoliiuie  ones  dwelt  in  this  city. 
At  pgtf  il.  indoea,  a  temple  and  statue  of  On- 
ebeatiao  Neptune  remain:  and  there  is  likewise 
a  tfwif  bsfa  which  is  celebrated  by  Homer.  On 
tamiiif  fiom  the  temple  of  the  Cabiri  to  the 
Isft  hand,  aad  proceedinff  to  the  distance  of 
about  fifty  stadia,  yon  w2l  arrire  at  the  city 
Thsspin."]    /"«!».  9,  c.  9& 

Okbhm.  I**  Onsiam  was  a  foitrees  ntuat- 
ad  Ui  tha  dnm  of  the  Oneian  mountains,  and 

I  aniwiMrm^  the  pass  which  led  through  them. 

Tbis  ptaoe  Moetbe  sought  for  in  the  mountains 

above  JferAse,  and  near  the  village  of  UiKiami- 

[OmmHATBQWt  a  promontory  of  LAoonia,  now 
■ii|iaiaiaJ  from  the  main  land,  and  forming  the 
AoAi  d»  Strvi,  in  the  Sinus  Laoonicus,  towards 
fbe  isteid  of  Cythera.  "  This  promontory, 
which  m  distant  from  Asc^mu  about  two  hun- 
ted stadia,  extends  itself  mto  the  sea,  and  is 
called  the  jawbone  qf  an  om.  It  contains  a 
tntjpli  of  Mkierva,  which  is  without  a  statue, 
and  a  no^  and  is  said  to  hare  been  made  by 
Ai|iMiiinnu  There  is  also  a  monument  here 
ofXiTiimtel  who  was  the  pUot  of  Menefaius." 

Pans.] 

OpuIdbs,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
80  eallad  frooi  the  great  number  of  serpents 
imMltbsre.  It  belonged  to  the  £gyptian  kings, 
and  was  eoosidered  valuable  ibr  the  topax  it 
Modooed.    Dwod,  3. 

Opbis,  a  small  river  of  Arcadia,  idiich  frlls 
intodio  Alpbeos. 

OnifrsA,  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes.—^ 

A  somU  Wand  near  Crete. A  town  of  Sar- 

mriln. An  ialand  near  the  Baleare^  so  callr 

ed  from  the  number  of  serpents  which  it  pro- 
dneed  (•^  terpcM.)    It  is  now  called  F\ir- 


Opici,  (a  people  of  the  south  of  Italy.  "The 
Opid,  or  Osei,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
ce^al  legion  of  Itoly,  extended  themselves 
lamfy  both  west  and  east.  In  the  fir^  direc- 
tisn  tbsyfoimed  the  several  communities  dis- 
•fafgn'Mhrf  by  the  name  of  Latins,  Rutuli,  Vol- 
asl,  Oampam,  and  Sidictni.  In  the  centrid  dis- 
tr&sls  they  constituted  the  Sabine  nation,  from 
whom  were  descended  the  Picentes,  as  well  as 
the  .£qni,  Marsi,  HemicL  Peligni,  Vesttni, 
•ad  MarmonL  FVom  the  Opici  again,  in  con- 
jnnetioa  vrith  the  libumi.  an  Illyrian  nation 
wbo  bad  very  early  formed  settlementa  on  the 


„„ ^..^  of  Italy,  we  most  derive  the  Apuli 

and  Daunii,  Penoetii  and  FcedicuK,  Calabri, 
lapyges^  and  Measapii."     Cram.] 

Oris,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  afterwards  called 
Airtkiehia.    Xenopk.  Anab.  3b 

Opitbeoini,  a  people  near  Aquileia,  on  the 
Adriatic  Their  chief  city  is  called  OpUergum, 
now  Oderxo.    Lmcan.  4,  v.  416. 

Opoa,  («jw»nii»,)  ['*one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  Gfoeee,  oelebrBted  by  Pindar  as  the  do- 
._  of  DoooalUxi  and  Pyrrha.  Strabo  says 
tbmOpw  was  fifteen  stadia  fiom  the  sea,  and 

;  faokwoen  k  and  Cyitu%  its  — 


poriura,  was  sixty  stadia.  livy  pbces  Opusont 
mile  only  from  the  sea.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  not  been  precisely  determined  by  the 
researches  of  modern  tnvellers;  but  its  ruins 
are  laid  down  in  La  pie's  map  a  little  to  the 
south-westofiiZaeAi,  and  east  of  7\iiatUa.  The 
bay,  which  the  sea  forms  on  this  part  of  the' 
coast,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Opontios  Si- 
nus. The  form  of  sovemment  adopted  by  the 
Opuntians  was  peculiar,  since,  as  we  learn  from 
Aristotle,  they  entrusted  the  sole  admtnistra^ 
tion  to  one  magistrate.  Plutarch  commends 
their  piety  and  observance  of  reli^ous  rites. 
Herociotos  informs  us  that  they  fumisbed  seven 
ships  to  the  Oreek  fleet  at  Artemiaiom.  They 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  Myronldes  tlie 
Athenian  general"     Orom.] 

Orates,  a  river  of  European  Scythia.  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  47.  As  this  river  is  not 
now  known,  Vossius  reads  Crates,  a  river  whieb 
is  found  in  Scythia.  Vak  FUux.  4,  v.  719.^ 
Thucyd.^. 

Obbelus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace  or  Biaoedo- 
nia,  ['*  which  formed  part  of  the  great  chain  se- 
parating PcBonia  from  Dardania  and  Moesia.  If 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  this  appellation  was 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the  ridse  more  usually 
called  Hismus  and  Rhodope.  Diodorus  states 
that  Cassander  established,  in  the  district  around 
mount  Orbelua,  now  Egritou  Iktgh^  a  bod^  of 
W^rian  AutariaUe,  who  had  wandered  nom 
their  country  and  infested  Paonia.''    Craim.'] 

Orcades,  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Britain^  now  called  the  Orkney.  They  were 
unknown  till  Britain  vras  discovered  to  be  an 
ialand  by  Agricola,  who  piuAled  there  as  go- 
vernor.    Tacit,  in  Agrie.—Juv.  S,  v.  161. 

Orcbombnub,  or  OiRCHOMiNUM,  I.  a  town  of 
Bawtif,  at  the  west  of  the  bdie  Copais.  It  was 
anciently  called  Mtnyeia,  and  from  that  dreum- 
stance  the  inhabitants  were  often  called  Miny- 
ans  of  Orchomenus.  There  was  at  Orchome- 
nus  a  celebrated  temple^  built  by  Eteocles,  son 
of  Ceplidsns,  sacred  to  the  Ghaces,  wlio  wove 
from  thence  eaOed  the  Orohomenian  goddeases. 
The  inhabitants  founded  Teos  in  conjunction 
with  the  lonians,  under  the  sons  of  Codrus. 
PUn.  4)  c  B.-^HerodoL  1,  c  146.^Pau«.  9,  c. 

yt.—Strab.  9. ^11.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  at 

the  north  of  Mantinea.  Homer.  IL  21—111. 
A  town  of  Thessaly,  with  a  river  of  the  same 
name.     Strab. 

Ordoviobs,  the  people  of  North  Walee  in 
Britain,  mentbn<>d  by  T\>eit.  Afm,  19,  o.  53. 
Orbstje,  a  people  of  Epirus.     Vid.  OreoHe. 
Oresteas.     Vid.  Badrianopolie. 
Orbsteum,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  about  18  miles 
from  Sparta.    It  was  founded  by  Ore^heos,  a 
son  of  Lycaon,  and  originally  called  Orettha- 
eium,  and  afterwards  Oreeteum,  from  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agaraemnon^who  resided  there  for 
some  time  after  the  murder  of  CljiteumoiAiu. 
Patu.  8,  c  S.^Euripid. 

Orbstis,  or  Orestida,  a  part  of  Macedonia. 
['*  The  Oieste  were  situated  spoarently  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Lyncesta,  and,  like  thero^  ori- 
gfnally  independent  of  the  Macedonian  kinga, 
though  afterwards  annexed  to  their  donnioni. 
Prom  their  vicinity  to  Epirus,  we  find  them  fra- 
quently  connected  with  that  portion  of  northyw 
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ieiMtatjeottotlielaitPliittpofMaMdon;  but, 
hannr  revolted  iinder  the  protectum  of  a  Ro* 
BMn  iMoe,  they  were  dedtred  free  on  the  eon- 
ehmion  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Ro- 
mans.   The  ooontiy  of  the  Oraeta  was  •PPa- 
rantly  of  small  extent,  and  contained  hat  vbw 
towns.    Among  these  Orestia  is  named  by  Ste- 
phanos, who  states  it  to  hsTe  been  the  birth* 
place  of  Ptotomy  the  son  of  Lagos.    Its  foonda- 
tioB  was  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Orestes.    This 
is  pvobabi^  the  same  city  called  by  Strabo  Ar- 
am  Orsstirnm,  boilt,  as  he  affirms,  br  Orestes. 
The  country  of  the  Orest«  oorrespOQM  in  many 
points  with  the  territoiy  of  Costoria,  a  town  of 
some  extent,  atnated  near  the  lake  of  Oeie^rum, 
to  whioh  it  now  gives  its  name.    CeUtrum  is 
perhaps  the  K«XsvK(»y  of  Hierocles."    Cram.] 
OretImi,  [a  people  of  Spain ;  their  country 
was  in  Tarraconensis,  on  the  holders  of  Bctica, 
•offth  of  the  Marianus  mons.    This  region  an- 
swers in  a  great  measure  to  those  parts  of  B*- 
tramadwra  and  CaatUe  which  lie  upon  the  Qua- 
dkmOf  between  the  Sierra  Mortna  and  the 
mountains  of  Toledo^  the  indent  capital  Ore- 
torn  being  now  denominated  Orsto.l    lAv,  91, 
cll,La,c.7. 

Or£us.     Vid.  HUtuB(u 
OaoA,  <a  Orqas,  a  river  of  Phiygia,  fidling 
Into  the  Moander.    Strab.-^Plin. 

OaicoM,  or  Oricus,  a  town  of  Epirus,  on  the 
Ionian  sea,  foonded  by  a  coIout  from  Colchis 
according  to  Pliny.    It  was  caUed  Dardania, 
because  Helenas  and  Andromache,  natives  of 
Troy  or  Dardania,  reigned  over  the  country 
after  the  Trojan  war.    It  had  a  celebrated  har- 
bour, and  was  gieatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
on  account  of  its  situation,  but  it  was  not  well 
defended.    The  tree  which  produces  the  tur- 
pentine grew  there  in  abundance.     Virg^  uBn. 
10,  V.  l&.-^lAv,  84,  c  40.—P«n.  %  a  89  — 
C4m.  BeU.  Civ.  3,  c.  1,  Ac—Luean.  3,  v.  187. 
Oriens,  in  ancient  geography,  b  taken  fat 
aU  the  most  eastern  parts  id  the  work),  such  as 
Paithia,  India,  Assyria,  dec. 

Out  JB,  a  people  of  India,  who  submitted  to 
Alsxandei^  Ac    Strab.  15. 
OR]VNDUs,ariverof  Illyricum.  Lto.44,  c  31. 
Ormba,  a  town  of  Argolis,  fiunous  for  a  bat- 
tle fought  there  between  the  f^nwlffmftniwnfi 
and  .A^sives.    Diod, 

OrnIthon.  a  town  of  Phcenicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Obobit,  [a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  north  of 
the  losubres.  **We  are  surprised  at  first  to 
find  a  people  vrith  a  Ghreek  name  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  Dut  It  is  accounted  fi>r  by  the  fta  of  a 
Greek  oobny  having  been  settled  in  this  district 
by  Pompeius  Strabo,  and  ComeKus  Scipio,  and 
sitequently  by  J.  Cassar.  The  chief  seat  of 
Uascokxiy  was  Comum,  as  we  learn  from  Stra- 
bo. It  had  been  hitherto  an  inconsiderable 
plaee,  bat  from  that  time  it  rose  to  a  sreat  de- 

?ree  of  prosperity  under  the  name  of  Novum 
lomum.**    Cram.] 

OaoMiDON,  a  loAy  mountain  in  the  kland  of 
Cos.     Theocrit.  7. 

ORONTEMariVer  of  Syria,  risbg  on  the 
boundanes  orCaBlosyna,and  running  alonathe 
base  of  mount  Libanus  uoan  th«  mS^J^^A^ 


U  baiyKS  wisre  fixmaily  fitted 

with  Aurishing   towns,  among   which  weiw 


Epiphania,  Apamea,  Antieek,  and  the 
fiir-frmed  and  beautiful  Daphne.    *'TbeOssO* 


A.  A^'  .  ,.^*S?n"»«P<»  the  eastern  side. 
At  Antioch,  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  irive  it 
•  Pj-^Bto the «^ into whksh  turning amost 
OflMrtty^Wi  afrflr  a  ooortfeof  a  few  miles,  it 


tes  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  the  Syrian  rivani 
yet  were  it  not  for  the  numssous  ban  which 
dam  up  its  watera,  it  would  be  nnmplsMy  dry 
in  summer.    The  water  thus  retained  requires 
the  aid  of  machinery  to  raise  it  fiw  the  supply  of 
the  adjoining  plains.    Hence  it  has  reoeived  th0 
modem  name  of  Atm  or  the  Obstinate."  Malte^ 
Brufu     D'AnviUe  supposes  thst  its  modem 
name  alludes  to  its  course,  which,  flowing  north, 
is  unlike  that  of  almost  all  the  esstsm  nveis  of 
those  parts,  which,  like  the  Euphrates,  .TigriSf 
dx.  incline  to  the  south.    In  Greek  authofs  this 
river  is  sometimes  called  the  Typhon,  as  in 
Pausanias  and  Strabo ;  and  this  name^  oonneet- 
ed  with  the  mythology  of  the  east,  bsaidtohavu 
given  pbce  to  that  3^0ttmtm  the  anhitect,  by 
whom  the  first  bridge  was  erected  over  iu  tu- 
multuous and  rapid  stream.    Pomp*  Mel.  Ed, 
Oron,j    According  to  Strabo^  who  mentions 
some  nbulous  accounts  conoeming  it  the  Oiob- 
tes  diiappeared  under  ground  fi>r  the  space  of 
five  miles.    The  word  Oronieua  is  often  used 
as  Syrius.    Dionyt^  Perieg.^Ovid.  MoL  9,  ▼. 
348.— S(ra6.  l6.^PauB.  8,  c  90. 

Oropds,  I.  a  town  Boootia,  on  the  bofden  of 
Attica,  near  the  Euripns,  which  reoeived  its 
name  from  Oropus,  a  son  of  Maoedon.  It  was 
the  frequent  cause  of  quarrels  between  the  Boeo- 
tians and  the  Athenians,  whence  some  hav« 
called  it  one  of  the  cities  of  Attica,  and  was  at 
Ust  confirmed  in  the  poseesiion  of  ths  Atho- 
nians,  by  Philip,  king  of  Mseedon.  Amphiamus 
had  a  temple  there.  Paus.  1,  c  34.— £Knib.  9. 
II.  A  small  town  of  Euboea.— 111.  An- 
other in  Macedonia. 

Orospeda  Mons,  [a  range  of  mountains  in 
Hispania,  accompanying  ti»  line  of  the  ooaA 
from  Calpe  to  the  Portos  Magnus,  at  which  the 
shore  diverges  towards  the  north.  Hers,  turn- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  the  mountains  envi- 
ron the  springs  of  the  Bstis.  In  antiquity,  this 
ridge  of  hills  divided  the  Bastuli  Psni  fr^om  the 
Turduli  and  Turdetani,  fiirming,  in  modem  geo- 
graphy, the  line  of  separation  between  OnmoAi 
9JM  Andaluna.] 

Orttqia,  a  small  iafamd  of  Sicily,  within  the 
bay  of  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one  of  the 
four  ouaiten  of  that  great  city.  It  was  in  this 
island  that  the  celetxated  fiiuntain  Arethnaa 
arose.  Ortypia  is  now  the  only  part  remaimng 
of  the  once  ramed  Syracuse,  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  inhabited  by  18,000  aoulsb 
It  has  sufifered,  like  the  towns  on  the  eastan 
coast,  by  the  eruptions  of  i£tna.     Virg.  JDn.  9l 

V.  694.— il9m.  Od.  15,  v.  403. An  ancient 

name  of  the  island  of  Ddos.  Some  euppuss 
that  it  received  this  name  from  fjiUina.  who  fled 
thither  when  changed  into  a  quail  (fni^  by 
Jupiter,  to  avoid  the  pumits  of  Juno.  Diana 
was  called  Oriygioy  as  being  bom  then ;  as 
also  ApoUa  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  651.  FatL  4  ▼• 
603.— Ftr^.  JEn.  3,  v.  194. 

OscA,  a  town  of  Soain,  now  Atsaea  In  Af^ 
ragvti^    lAv.  34,  c.  id 

Osci,  a  peopliB  between  Campania  and  the 

countiy  of  the  Yolsci,  who  sinsted  Tumna 

against  JEneas.  Some  supposs  that  tbsy  are  tko 

n  tbs  O^iid;  the  v«d  Om&  htoim  a  " 
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Initive  or  abbfemtioa  of  Un  other.    The  Ian-  | 
fiM^  the  pUysi  and  Indicioaa  exnraiaoiifl  of 
thia  nalioii,  are  often  mentioned  by  toe  andenta^ 
and  frmn  their  indecent  tendency  eome  suppoae 
the  word  ebtemnum  (quoH  otcenum)  ii  deriv- 
ed.    Tacit.  Ann,  4,  c  14. — Ck,  F'am.  7,  ep.  1. 
— Irfa.  10,  c  90.— Sfra6.  5.— P/tn.  3,  c  5.— 
Virg,  jBn.  7,  ▼.  730.  [**  It  is  univemlly  agreed 
that  the  first  settlers  in  Campania  with  whom 
histoty  makes  us  acquainted  are  the  Oscana. 
Of  this  most  ancient  Itafian  tribe  we  have  al- 
leady  spoken  in  the  account  of  Italy,  and  in  other 
artides  referring  to  that  country.    It  will  be  seen 
from  thenoe  how  widely  difiined  was  the  Os- 
ean  name,  so  much  so^  that  the  term  Opid  was 
at  one  time  synonymous  with  that  of  Itali  in  the 
lutnda  of  the  Ghneeks.    It  has  also  been  observ- 
ed, that  the  dissemination  of  this  vast  Italian  fa- 
milj  was  commensurate  with  that  of  its  lan- 
guage, of  which  we  yet  possess  some  few  re- 
Biainsj  and  which  b  known  to  have  been  a  dia- 
iect  stiil  in  ose  in  the  best  days  of  Roman  lite- 
ratara  :  even  when  the  Oscan  naole  had  disap- 
peared from  the  rest  of  Italy,  this  languase  was 
Mtained  by  the  inhabitanta  of  Campania,  Uiongh 
mingled  with  the  dialects  of  the  various  tritos 
which  socooasively  obtained  possession  of  that 
■och  priaed  countnr.*'    Cram,\ 

OaisMii,  fa  people  of  Gaol,  m  the  western 
extremity  or  the  country.  They  occupied  the 
ragian  northof  the  Corisopoti,  the  northern  por- 
tkm  of  Bretagne  in  the  modem  department  of 
nmgUrre.] 

OsBHofiKE,  a  country  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
received  this  name  from  one  of  its  kings  called 
Oarhoea.  [It  was  induded  prindpally  hetween 
the  Eiuphratea  and  the  ChaborasJ 

OsaA,  I.  a  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  once 
the  reddsQoe  of  the  Centaurs.  It  was  formeriy 
joined  to  mount  Olympus,  but  Hercules,  as  some 
repofi,  separated  them,  and  made  between  them 
the  odAirated  valley  of  Tempo.  This  separa- 
tkm  of  the  two  mountains  was  more  probably 
•fieetcd  by  an  earthquake,  which  happened,  aa 
feboloQs  aocounta  represent,  about  lb85  years 
bafere  the  Christian  era.  Osaa  was  one  of  those 
BDoantains  which  the  giants,  in  their  wars  against 
the  gods,  hea^  up  one  on  the  other  to  acale 
the  beavena  with  more  fiidlity.  Atela,  2,  c.  3. 
^  Ovid.  Met  1,  v.  155, 1. 2,  v.  225, 1.  7,  v.  244. 
FlaaL  1,  v.  307,  1.  3,  v.  441.— Shod.  9.-1^ 

Ma.  1  and  6.— Ftf^.  G.  1,  v.  281. II.  A 

town  of  Macedonia. 

Oari  A,  a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tiber  by  Ancua  Martins,  king  of  Rome,  about 
16  miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  had  a  celebrat- 
ed harlKHir,  and  was  so  pleasantly  situated  that 
the  Rooiena  generally  apent  a  part  of  the  year 
than  as  in  a  oountry-aeat.  There  was  a  email 
tower  in  the  post,  litie  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria. 
biiik  upon  the  wreck  of  a  kige  ship  which  had 
lieen  aunk  theie,  and  which  contained  the  obe- 
liaka  of  Egypt  with  which  the  Ronuui  emperors 
intended  to  adorn  the  capital  of  Italy.  In  the 
MO  of  Strabo  the  sand  and  mud  depodted  by 
iCe  Tiber  had  choked  the  harbour,  and  added 
mnch  to  the  aixe  of  the  small  islands,  which 
sheltered  the  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  river. 
Oatia,  and  her  harbour  called  Portu9,  became 
gnidiwlly  aeparated,  and  are  now  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  aea.  /77or.  1,0.4,1.3, 0.21. 
h  1,  €.  33.— Ak(a,  2,  c  4.-*^9iif  Am.— Pitn. 


Otbrts,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  Thessaly,  the  residenoe  of  the 
CenUurs.    Strab.  d.Sersdoi.  7,  c  129.-^ 
Virg.  JBn.  7,  ▼.  675.  [This  mountun,  *' which, 
branching  out  of  Tymphrestus,  one  of  the  high- 
est pdnts  in  the  Pindian  chain,  doaed  the  gnat 
bamn  of  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  serm  aft 
the  aame  time  to  divide  the  waters  which  flow* 
ed  northwards  into  the  Peneus  from  those  re^. 
odved  by  the  Speidmia.    Thia  mountain  ia  of> 
ten  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.     Al 
preaent  it  ia  knovm  by  the  difierent  names  of 
HeliovOf  VaribovOf  and  Ckmra.**     Orom.] 

[Ox£jB,  the  most  western  of  the  Kdiinadaa.    • 
By  some  this  little  group  is  supposed  to  be  tha 
same  as  those  denominated  Thoe  by  Ilomaf ; 
and  Dulichium  is  supposed  by  others  to  be  tbs 
prindpal  one  in  size  and  importance.    They 
are  now  called  Curzolai\  the  chief  or  laigest 
among  them  retaining  still  the  name  of  OmSi.] 
Oxus,   [a  river  of  Asia,  towaids  the  most 
northern  parts  which  the  andenta  pretendsd  to 
know,  and  which  indeed  they  knew  but  insostt^ 
ratdy.    In  antiquity  it  rose  in  the  mountains 
called  Imaus,  and^  flowing  almoat  weat  to  the 
confines  of  Parthia,  fom£d  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bactriana  anid  Margiana  on  the  aouth, 
and  Sogdiana  on  the  north.    So  far  the  notiona 
of  the  andenta  sppear  to  have  been  genenlly 
accurate  and  unitorm.    Dionjrsiua  Petiegele% 
however,  places-  it  in  Sogdiana,  and  Pdyhios 
seems  to  infer  that  ita  current  was  ferther  mmth 
than  the  borders  of  that  countiy,  and  belmigsdto 
Bactriana.    Arrived  at  the  north-eastern  limit  of 
Margiana,  the  Oxus  turns,  wiik  an  incKnation 
to  the  north,  throush  the  country  of  the  Clions« 
mil,  the  modem  Kharasm.    £ten  the  notionsof 
the  moat  authentic  of  the  Ghreek  and  Romas 
geographers  become  confused  in  relation  to  the 
course  and  mouth  of  thb  river.    The  greatst 
number  describing  its  line  as  east  and  west,  de> 
dare.that  it  fells  into  the  Caspian  aea ;  but  Mala, 
and  even  Dionysus  Periegetes,  appear  to  hsivs 
been  aware  of  its  northern  hend,  though  they  do 
not  express  a  difierent  opinion  from  the  odb«rs 
in  regard  to  the  sea  which  receivea  the  tribute  of 
it  waters.    Many  modema  have  been  dispoaed, 
from  these  varying  accounts,  to  suppose  that  the 
Oxua,  which,  with  the  name  of^  GiAon,  now 
flows  into  the  sea  of  Aral^  must  have  aitored  its 
course  among  the  changea  of  agea  ;  but  the  cal- 
culations of  Malte-Brun  evince  the  identi^  of 
the  course  of  this  river  from  the  aocounta  of  the 
andenta  themselves,  at  the  preaent  time  and  in 
the  timea  to  which  thoae  authoritiea  relate.    He- 
rodotuiL  according  to  D*  AnviUe,  seems  to  have 
referred  to  this  river  under  the  name  of  Arazea. 
In  the  geography  of  modem  Asia  the  Gihan  be- 
longs, tor  Uie  former  part  of  its  course,  to  ^d»- 
kaTOt  and  for  the  latter  to  KhartiBm^  both  in  Tar- 
tary.   In  treating  iCAaromi,  Malte-Bnsiias  the 
following  remarks  on  this  river  :  "  The  large  ri- 
ver GihoUf  or  Amoo^  which  crosses  this  coun- 
try, is,  according  to  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
dx  or  seven  stadia  broad.     It  is  too  deep  to  be 
forded.    A  umilar  description  of  it  is  given  by 
the  Arabian  geographers ;  the  latter  speak  of 
inundations  occasioned  by  it.    When  it  arrivea 
at  the  baae  of  the  Weisluka  mountains,  in  Kht^ 
waresm,  the  Gihon  is  separated  into  aeveral 
canals  of  irrigation,  preserving  two  prindpal 
bnmches.    Ths  smsll  arm  of  ths  CMA^m  is  the 
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«dlj  oM  wbieh  eonUdnt  wttar.  The  otktr, 
whHi  tht  witer  is  l^gh,  tpreMb  orer  a  manli^ 
fill,  thiouffh  wfaioh  Hjawea  ;  and,  like  all  n- 
Tian  wbicE  have  indiDerent  banksi  it  it  eome- 
tnnea  left  dry  at  wewenl  parts  of  its  course."] 

OzTDBAC^  a  natioD  of  India.  [Tbe^  occii- 
pied  the  ooontry  now  OtUcA^,  apart  of  Afoo^ 
tan,  between  the  Aoesines  and  the  Indii%  and 
famished  laioe  oontribotionsi  both  in  men  and 
ebukts^  to  Abzander  in  his  eaetem  expedition.] 
Cwrt.  9,  c  4. 

OxTETMCBOB,  [a  townof  Ecrpt,  now  BehneBe^ 
womb  distenrr  west  of  the  Nue  on  the  canal  of 
Jeeeph.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  pecu- 
Hsr  wofship  which  the  inhabitants  were  aocus- 
toBsd  to  pay  to  a  certain  species  of  fish  with  a 
pointed  nose.    D^AwtiUe.] 

OZ6LJB.     Vid,  Loan. 

P. 

PiommnL  or  Pacbynui^  now  PoMtaro^  a  firo- 
mootorj  of  Sieily,  projecting  about  two  miles 
into  the  sea,  in  the  tbrm  of  a  peninsola,  at  the 
■oath-east  comer  of  the  island,  with  a  small 
harbour  c^  the  eame  name.  Strab.  6. — Mela^ 
%  c.  T— F»r^.  JBn.  3,  v.  699.— Pat«.  S^c  *6. 

PiOTdurs,  a  celebrated  river  of  Ljdi^  rising 
io  mount  TmoloS)  and  falling  into  the  Uermus. 
aftor  it  has  watered  the  city  of  Saidea.  It  was 
ki  this  river  that  Midas  washed  himself  when 
he  tamed  into  gold  whatever  he  touched  ;  and 
IhNn  thai  dfcnmstanoe  it  ever  aAer  rolled  golden 
sands,  and  received  the  name  of  Chryorrhoaa. 
It  H  called  Tmelos  by  Pliny.  Strabo  observes, 
that  it  had  no  ffolden  sands  in  his  age.  Virg, 
JBn,  10,  v.  14a— S!fra6.  la— Orirf.  Met.  II,  v. 
9^.^Berodot.  b,  c.  110.— P^n.  33,  c.  a 

Padinom,  now  Bondeno^  a  town  on  the  Po, 
where  it  begins  to  branch  into  different  chan- 
nds.    PUn,  3,  c.  15. 

Padus,  (now  called  the  Po,)  a  river  in  Italy. 
Vid,  BridanM*. 

Padosa,  the  most  soothera  mouth  of  the  Po, 
Vid.  Eridanua. 

PsMANi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  supposed 
to  dwell  in  the  present  country  at  the  weet  of 
lAixemJburg,     Cms,  G.^ci, 

PfidNBs.  ["  The  Peonianswere  a  numerous 
and  ancient  nation,  that  once  occupied  the  great- 
est part  of  Macedonia,  and  even  a  considerable 
pornon  of  what  is  more  properly  called  Thrace^ 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  iEgean  as  iai 
ai  the  Euxine.  This  we  collect  from  Uerodo- 
tos's  account  of  the  wars  of  that  people  with  the 
Perinthians,  a  Oreek  colony  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Propontis,  at  no  great  distance  from  By- 
zantium, lloraer,  who  was  apparently  weU  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  Peonians,  represents  them  as 
Aillowinf  their  leader  Asteropeus  to  the  sie^ 
of  Tre^  behalf  of  Priam,  and  places  them  m 
Macedonia}  on  the  banks  of  the  Azius.  We 
know  also  irom  Livy  that  Ematfaia  once  bore 
the  name  of  P«onia,  thoogh  at  what  period  we 
eannot  well  asoertaio.  From  another  passage  in 
the  same  historian,  it  would  seem  that  the  Dar- 
dani  of  lilyria  had  once  exercised  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Macedonian  Psonia.  This  pas- 
■age  seems  to  agree  with  wbal  Herodotus  states, 
that  the  Peonians  were  a  colony  of  the  Teucri, 
who  came  from  Troy,  that  ia^  if  we  suppose  the 
Dardanl  Io  be  the  same  as  the  Tenon,  et  at 
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least  a  branch  of  them.    But  these  trmaaflthw 
are  too  remote  and  obecure  Ibr  examinaliae. 
Herodotus,  who  dwells  principally  on  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Psonians  around  the  Stiymon,  inftvow 
us,  that  they  were  divided  into  nvunerous  smttB 
tribei^  most  of  which  were  transplanted  into 
Asia  by  Megabyzus,  a  Persian  general,  who 
had  made  the  conquest  of  their  coontrr  by  order 
of  Darius.    The  dicumstanoes  of  tins  eveol^ 
which  are  given  in  detail  by  Herodotus^  wffl  bo 
found  in  his  fourth  book,  c.  13.    It  appean^  bow- 
ever,  from  that  historian,  that  these  PMoniane 
afterwards  efiected  their  escape  ftom  the  Penian 
dominions,  and  returned  to  their  ooontry.  Those 
who  were  found  on  the  line  of  march  pursued  br 
Xerxes  were  compelled  to  follow  that  monarch 
in  his  expedition.    Herodotus  seems  to  nboe  thie 
main  hodyof  the  Psonian  nation  near  tne  Stry-^ 
mon,  but  Thoeydides  with  Homer  extends  their 
territory  to  the  river  Axius^    But  if  we  JbOow 
Strabo  and  Livy^  we  shall  be  disposed  to  leniopi 
the  weetem  limits  cf  the  nation  as  ftr  as  the 
mat  chain  of  mount  Scaidus  and  the  borders  of 
Illyria.    In  general  terms  then  we  may  afllm^ 
that  the  wluSe  of  northern  Macedonia,  from  the 
eource  of  the  rrrer  Eri^gonus,  which  htm  been 
stated  to  rise  in  the  chain  above  mentioned,  to 
the  Strymon,  was  once  named  Peonia.    Thie 
large  tract  of  country  was  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Romans,  and  formed  the  seoond  and  third 
regions  of  Macedonia.    The  Pnonians,  thoogh 
constituting  but  one  nation,  were  drrided  into 
several  tril^,  each  probably  governed byasepo 
rate  chief."    Cram,] 

PjidNiA.     Vid.  Pmonea, 

Pjssos,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont  called  also 
ApcBsos,  situated  at  the  north  of  Lampsacoa. 
When  it  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  mi- 
grated to  Laropsacus,  whcve  they  eettled.  They 
were  of  Milesian  origin.    Strab,  13. — ^flbmer. 

PiBSTUM,  a  town  of  Locania,  caHed  aleo  A^ 
tunia  and  Poaidonia  by  the  Greeks,  where  tho 
soil  produced  roees  which  blossoned  twice  a 
year.     ["  PaHum  sUnds  in  a  fertile  plalo. 
bounded  on  the  weet  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and 
about  a  mile  distant  on  the  south  by  fine  hiUs^ 
in  the  midst  of  which  J  crope^i  sits  emboeomed ; 
on  the  north,  by  the  bay  of  Saiemo  and  ita 
rugged  border ;  while  to  the  east  the  ooontiy 
sweUs  into  two  mountains,  which  still  retaio 
their  ancient  names  CalUmari  and  Cantenmf 
and  behind  them  towers  Mont  Albumua  itnelf 
with  its  pointed  sommits.    A  stream  called  the 
Solofone  (which  may  probably  be  its  ancient  ap- 
pellation) flows  under  the  wails,  and  by  spread- 
ing its  waters  over  its  low  borders,  and  thus 
producing  poob  that  corrupt  in  hot  weatbcv, 
continues,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  infect  the  air, 
and  render  P<utwn  a  dangerooe  residence  in 
summer.    Obscurity  hangs  over,  not  the  origin 
only  but  the  gencHral  history  of  the  city,  thoi^ 
it  has  left  si^  magnificent  monuments  of  its 
existence.,  The  mere  outlines  have  been  sketch- 
ed perhaps  with  accuracy ;  the  details  are  pro- 
bably obliterated  fer  ever.     According  to  the 
learned  MazMchi,  Peutum  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Dorenses  or  Dorians,  firom  Dm^  a 
city  of  Pkenicia,  the  parent  of  that  race  and 
name,  whether  establisbed  in  Greece  cr  in  Its^. 
It  was  first  called  Potetan  or  Pottan^  which  m 
PhsniciaD  sigufies  Neptans^  to  whoa  ii 
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Iriiritid.  It  WM  afterwudi  infaded,  and  iff 
fAtaUtfe  wihahitanto  ezodled  by  the  Sybarites. 
Thia  eroDt  ia  aappoaea  to  have  taken  j>laoe 
aboot  fire  huikbed  yean  before  the  Christian 
en.  Under  its  new  masters  P^utum  assumed 
tlie  QnA  appellation  PondoniOy  of  the  same 
iaipost  as  its  Thenician  name,  because  a  place 
af  great  opulence  and  magnitude,  and  is  sup- 
poaed  to  hare  extended  from  the  present  nun 
sootliwaTd  to  the  hill,  on  which  stands  the  little 
town  stfll  called  from  its  ancient  destination 
AcmoH,  The  Lucanians  afterwards  expelled 
tile  oybasiles,  and  checked  the  prospentv  of 
PorikiffiUa,  which  was  in  tuni  deserted,  and  left 
to  moulder  away  imperceptibly ;  vest^es  of  it 
aie  still  visible  all  over  the  plain  of  ^nazzo 
or  Sbrocino.  The  original  city  then  recovered 
ilB  fint  name,  and  not  u>ng  after  was  taken,  and 
at  leiyth  colonbed  by  the  Romans.  From  this 
perkia  Ptutum  is  mentioned  almost  solely  by 
the  poets,  who,  from  Virsil  to  Claudian,  seem 
all  to  expatiate  with  delight  amid  its  gardens, 
and  grace  their  composition  with  the  bloom,  the 
•ifeeCness,  and  the  fertility  of  its  roses.  But 
onftfftunately  the  flowery  retreats^ 

Vietura  ro^atia  Ptesttf 

■eem  to  have  had  few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Auacens^  and  if  possible,  still  fewer  in  those  of 
the  Normans,  who^  each  in  their  turn,  plunder- 
ed Ptutumt  and  at  length  compelled  its  remain- 
ing inhabitants  to  abandon  their  ancient  seat, 
SM  to  take  sbelter  in  the  mountains.  To  them 
Capaecio  Veeehio  and  Novo  are  suppoaed  to 
owe  thdr  origin ;  both  these  towns  are  situate 
•D  the  hills :  the  latter  is  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  and  chapter  of  Pc^tum,  It  will  natural- 
ly be  asked  to  which  of  the  nations  that  were 
soceessively  in  possession  of  Pcutum  the  edi- 
fices which  stiU  subsist  are  to  be  ascribed :  not 
to  the  Romans,  who  never  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  genuine  Doric  style ;  the  Sybarites  are  said 
touve  oocui^  tlie  neighbouring  plain;  the 
Dorians  tbemore  appear  to  have  the  fiiirest 
eiaim  to  these  majestic  and  everiastiog  monu- 
nents.  But  at  wnat  period  were  they  erected  1 
to  judge  from  their  fonn  we  must  conclude  that 
^ey  are  the  oldest  specimens  of  Grecian  archi- 
tectare  now  in  existence.  In  beholding  them 
and  contemplating  their  solidity  bordering  upon 
heaviness,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  them  as 
an  intermiBdiate  link  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Grecian  manner,  and  the  first  attempt  to  pass 
from  the  immense  masses  of  the  former  to  the 
graoeftil  proportions  of  the  latter.  In  fact  the 
temples  of  Ptestum,  Agrigenlum^  and  Athens^ 
seem  instances  of  the  commencement,  the  im* 

vement,  and  the  perfection  of  the  Doric  or- 

.»»     Ettataee.\ 

PagIs^  or  Paqasa,  fa  town  of  Magnesia  in 
Thssssly,  on  the  Pagassus  Sinus,]  with  an 
harbour  and  promontory  of  the  same  name. 
The  ship  Argo  was  boih  there,  as  some  suppose, 
and,  according  to  ProperUus,  the  Argonauts  set 
•ail  from  that  harbour.  From  that  circumstance, 
not  only  the  ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Arsonauts 
tfaen»efve&  were  ever  after  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Pagtu^evs.  Pliny  confounds  Pagasn 
with  Demetnas,  but  they  are  difleient,  and  the 
hitter  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  for- 
mer, who  preferred  the  situation  of  Demetrias 
fa  its  conveniencea.     Ovid.  Mtt,  7,  v.  l*  I.  8, 
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V.  349.-.IAi«in.  2,  ▼.  716,  1.  6,  ▼.  400.— MWa, 
9;  c  3  and  7.— SlfrflA.  9.— PtopeH.  1,  ei  90,  v. 
n.—Plin.  4,  c.  8.— ilpoMon*  Bhod,  1,  v.  S88, 
<fcc  ^ 

[Paoaseticus,  and  Paoasites  Stima,  soma- 
times  called  likewise  Pagassus  Sinus,  the  banr 
upon  which  the  town  of  Pagasa  waa  situated. 
It  is  now  the  Oulf  qf  Volo.] 

Pala,  a  tovm  at  the  south  of  Confca,  jMm 
Si.  Bonifacio. 

Pal£ap6lis,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Spain.     Sirab, 

Paljbpaphos,  the  ancient  town  oi  Paphoa,  in 
Cyprus,  adjoining  to  the  new.    Strab.  14» 

PaljefharsIlus,  the  ancient  name  of  Phair 
salus  in  Thessaly.     Ccu.  B.  A.  48. 

PALJibPdLis,  a  tovm  of  Campania,  built  by  a 
Greek  colony,  where  Naples  afterwards 
erected.    Liv.  8,  c.  23. 

Pal£bte,  a  village  of  Epiras,  near 
where  Cssar  first  landed  with  his  fleet.  Luetm. 
6iv.460. 

PalastIna,  [a  country  of  Asiil  south  of 
Coelosyria,  and  having  on  the  west  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  called  in  the  sacred  writings 
the  Great  Sea,  which  extended  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  On  the  south 
was  Arabia  Petrea,  on  the  east  the  qiacioQS 
barrens  of  Arabia  Deserts.  **  It  is  agreed  that 
the  name  of  PaUeatina  is  derived  from  the  Phi- 
listines. For  notwithstanding  that  the  Hebrew 
people  established  themselves  in  Canaan,  tfaa 
Philistines  maintained  possession  of  a  maritime 
country,  which  extended  to  the  limits  of  EgypC 
And  there  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  it  was  the 
Syrians  who,  by  a  greater  attachment  to  tlib 
people  than  to  a  natfon  originally  foreign  in  tfaa 
country,  have  given  occasion  to  the  extension  eC 
the  name  of  Palestine,  which  is  found  in  hislo- 
ry  at  the  time  of  Herodotus^  and  which  the 
Jlevrish  writers  have  since  adopted  in  the  aama 
extent.  In  the  first  years  of  toe  fifth  centvjy 
this  name  was  communicated  to  three  provin- 
ces ;  first,  second,  and  third.  And  the  last  oe^ 
eupied  Arabia  Petrea."  WAnviUe.  The  fint 
occupations  to  be  noticed,  in  the  coD^eralio» 
of  tms  country,  are  those  called  the  Jewish  and 
Canaanitish,  neither  of  which  belong  in  striet- 
ness  to  classical  geography.  Acooroong  (o  the 
former,  a  number  of  people^  for  the  grealiBr  part 
of  unknown  origin  and  race,  possessed  in  viart^ 
otts  apporticmments  the  whde  of  Palestine;  and 
accordm^  to  the  other,  the  12  tribes,  so  distin- 
guished in  Scripture,  distributed  among  them- 
selves the  same  extent  of  territory.  On  the 
west,  however,  the  Philistines  ducted  wiA 
them  the  possession  of  the  coast  froon  Joppa  te 
the  borders  of  Arabia.  Over  all  the  tribea  the 
power  and  dominion  were  vested  in  theftai 
anointed  king,  and  from  him  transferred  lo  tfae 
unambitious  father  of  the  Jevrish  race  of  nie- 
narchs,  the  lowly  and  virtuous  David.  "  The 
despotism  exercised  h^  Solomon  created  a  stusig 
re-action,  which  was  immediatelyfehon  the  ee- 
cession  of  his  son  Rehoboam.  This  prince^  va. 
jectin^  the  ad  rice  of  his  aged  ooonsellorB,  and 
following  that  of  the  younger  and  more  violent, 
soon  had  the  misfbrtune  to  see  the  greater  part 
of  his  kingdom  wrested  from  him.  In  reply  lo 
the  address  of  his  people,  who  entieatM  an 
alleviation  of  their  burdens,  he  deelmd,  that 
instead  of  requiring  less  at  their  hands  he  shoM 
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ileiDAnd  more.    'My  ftther  made  your  yoke 
heavy,  I  will  add  to^our  yoke ;  ray  father  chas- 
tiaed  yoa  with  whips,  bat  I  will  chastise  yoa 
with  aoorpbos.'    Such  a  resolution,  exproMod 
in  langoage  at  oaoe  so  contemptuous  and  severe, 
aUenaSed  from  his  ffovemment  ten  tribes,  who 
■ouffht  a  more  iodu^nt  master  in  Jeroboam,  a 
decuired  enemy  of  tte  house  of  David.     Hence 
the  oriffin  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Judah;  and  hence,  too^ 
the  disgnieefal  contentions  between  these  kin- 
dred states,  which  acknowledged  one  religion, 
and  professed  to  be  guided  by  the  same  law. 
Arms  and  negotiation  pnived  equally  unavailing. 
In  repeated  attempts  wnich  were  made  to  reunite 
the  Hebrews  under  one  sceptre:  till,  at  length, 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the 
death  of  Solomon,  the  younger  people  were  sub- 
dued by  Shalmaneser,  the  powerful  monarch  of 
Aasjnia,  who  carried  them  away  captive  into  the 
vamoter  provinces  of  his  vast  empire.    Jeroboam 
had  eteAed  in  his  kingdom  the  emblems  of  a 
less  pure  fiuth,  to  whick  he  confined  the  atten- 
tion of  his  fubjects ;  while  the  fireauent  wars 
that  ensued,  and  the  treaties  formed  on  either 
side  with  the  Gentile  nations  on  their  respective 
borders,  soon  completed  the  estraiK^ement  which 
ambition  had  bogun.    Little  attadied  to  the  na- 
tive line  of  princes,  the  Israelites  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Samaria  a  number  of  adventurers, 
who  had  no  qualities  to  recommend  them  besides 
military  courage  and  an  irreconcilable  hatred 
towards  the  uMNPe  legitimate  cUimants  of  the 
house  of  David.    The  kingdom  of  Judah,  less 
distracted  by  the  pretensions  of  usurpers,  and 
b^ng  confirmed  in  the  principles  of  patriotism 
by  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  of  Moses, 
continued  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  two  rival 
powers,  E^yi  and  Assyria,  which  now  began 
to  contend  m  earnest  for  the  possession  of  Pa- 
lestine.   Several  endeavoura  were  made,  even 
afWr  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  to  unite  the 
energies  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  and  thereby  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the  sacred  territory 
a  little  longer.    But  a  pitiful  jealousy  had  suc- 
oeeded  to  the  aversion  |(enerated  by  a  long 
OQinrae  of  hostile  aggression ;  while  the  over- 
whehmng  hosts^  whKsh  incessantly  issued  from 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  select  a  field  of 
battle  within  the  borders  of  Canaan,  soon  left 
to  the  feeble  councils  of  Jerusalem  no  other 
choioe  than  that  of  an  Elgyptian  or  an  Assyrian 
master.    A  siege,  which  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  terminated  in 
the  final  reduction  of  the  holy  city,  and  in  the 
captivity  of  Zedekiah,  who  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity.    His  two  sons  were  exe- 
eoted  in  his  presence,  after  which  his  eyes  were 
pat  out;  when,  being  loaded  vrith  fetters,  he 
was  carried  to  Babylon  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  event  now  alluded  to  took  place  exactly  six 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  and  faience 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  L^nd  must 
have  occurred  about  the  year  530  prior  to  the 
same  great  epoch.    Under  the  Persian  satrapa, 
who  directed  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  Syria,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  their  own  high-priest,  to 
whom,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  they  rendered  the  obedience  which  was 
dua  to  the  head  of  their  nation.    Their  proa- 
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perity,  it  is  true,  waa  oocMionally  diminaahed  ow 
increased  by  the  personal  chsjracter  of  the  sove* 
reigns  who  successively  occupied  the  throne  of 
Cyrus ;  but  no  material  change  in  their  cireum- 
stances  took  place  until  the  victoriea  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  kingdom  in  Western  Asia, 
and  given  a  new  dynasty  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt.    The  struggles  which  ensued  between 
these  powerful  states  frequently  involved  the  in« 
terests  of  the  Jews,  and  made  new  demands 
upon  their  allegiance ;  although  it  is  admitted^ 
that  as  each  was  desirous  to  conciliate  a  people 
who  claimed    Palestine  fi»r  their  unalienable 
herita^,  the  Hebrews  at  larse  were,  during  two 
centunes,  treated  with  much  liberality  ami  (at- 
vour.     But  thb  generosity  or  forbearance  waa 
interrupted  in  the  reignof  Antiochus  Epiphanea^ 
who,  aurmed  by  the  report  of  insurrections,  and 
harassed  by  the  events  of  an  unsuccessful  war 
in  Egypt,  directed  his  angr^  pasdons  against 
the  Jews.     The  severities  of  Antiochus,  whidi 
had  inflamed  the  resentment  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ish people,  called  forth  in  a  hostile  attitude  tha 
brave  family  of  the  MaccabeeS|  whose  vakmr 
and  perseverance  enabled  them  to  dispute  with 
thejpowerful  monarch  of  Syria  the  sovereignty 
of  Palestine.     But  the  victorious  Maocmea^ 
who  had  delivered  their  country  from  the  op> 
pression  of  foreigners,  encount^«d  a  more  for- 
midable enemy  in  the  &ctious  spirit  of  their  own 
people.     Alcimus,  a  tool  of  the  Syrians,  assum- 
ed the  title  of  high-priest,  and  in  virtue  of  his 
office  claimed  the  obedience  of  all  who  acknow- 
ledged the  institutions  of  Moses.    In  this  emer- 
gency Judas  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans, 
who  willingly  extended  their  protection  to  con- 
federates so  likely  to  aid  their  ambitious  views 
in  the  east ;  but  before  the  republic  could  inter- 
pose her  arms  in  his  behalf  the  Hebrew  general 
tiad  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle."     RusaeU't  Pa- 
Uatine,    After  a  long  series  of  ware  and  domes- 
tic disasters,  Palestine  received  from  the  Ro- 
mans a  monarch,  in  the  person  of  Herod  tlie 
Great,  who^  acknowledging  allegiance  to  Rome, 
was  permitted  to  exercise  tne  functions  of  royal- 
ty in  this  land,  now  fast  falling  from  its  faith. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  with  the  depositioa 
of  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod,  ended  the  Is- 
raelitish  rule  in  Jerusalem,  which  then  became 
in  form,  as  it  had  bng  been  in  fact,  a  province 
of  the  empire,  and  Pontius  Pilate  succeeded  as 
second  governor  of  this  dependency.    But  thus 
shorn  of  even  the  show  of  independence,  Pales- 
tine was  not  sufiered  to  enjoy  domestic  peace  in 
slavery ;  and  the  commotions  and  tumults  which 
mark  her  history  as  a  province,  till  the  destnio- 
tion  of  the  dW  by  Titus,  are  in  no  degree  an 
illustration  of'^the  superiority  of  dependent  to 
republican  government  in  securing  order  and 
tranquillity.    Under  the  Romans  ue  distribu- 
tion of  Palestine  was  into  GalUea  Superior  and 
Galilsa  Inferior,  Samaria,  Judea,  subdivided 
into  Judea  Propria  and  Pentapolis  and  Idumca, 
and  Perea  beyond  the  Hermon  mons,  bekmg- 
ing  to  Arabis,  and  comprising  the  districta  of 
Tnichonitis,  Ghtulonilis,  Batanea,  Auranitis^ 
Iturea,  Decapolis,  Perea  Propria,  Ammonitis 
and  Moabitis.     Under  Constantino,  as  all  his 
empire  had  been  subjected  to  a  novel  diviainn ; 
so  also  was  a  new  distribution  eflfected  in  the 
counties  of  Palestine,  viewed  perhaps  with  some 
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ftfour  by  that  empemr ;  thotigh  many  authmv, 
ui(]  fttooog  them  Malte-Bran,  refer  these  divi- 
ibiw  to  a  much  earlier  period.    Paketine  was 
then  dtrided  into  Palattina  Prima,  including 
Samaria,  Jndsa  Propria,  and  the  country  of  the 
Phiftrtinee;  Secunda,  comprunn^  Gblilaa,  Gau- 
lonitts,  and  Decapolis ;  and  Tertia,  comprehend- 
inff  the  coontriee  of  Idmntta  and  Arabia  Petrsa. 
TEe  most  remarkable  geomphical  featuiee  of 
Pakfltiae  are  treated  of  under  the  particular  di- 
Yiiions  to  whkh  they  belong ;  the  mountains  of 
libanofl  upon  the  northern  nontier,  the  Hermon 
upon  the  east,  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  lacred  Jordan,  as  they  belong  to  differ- 
ent paxta,  and  indeed,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
whoie7may  be  separately  particularized.     The 
intexesl  waX  attaches  to  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
TnWnd  Land,  bj  which  we  recognize  this  coun- 
try in  the  inspired  writings  as  the  country  of 
the  chosen  peo^  of  their  glory,  their  sufTcrings, 
and  their  destruction,  after  havine  ceased  in  a 
gnat  measure  during  the  period  of  its  bondage, 
revives  when  we  contemplate  it  as  the  country 
of  the  Crusades,  of  the  enlightened  and  gene- 
rous empire  of  Saladin,  of  the  daring  exploits  of 
Richard  of  England,  and  as  the  brilliant  field 
of  ^lory  for  the  chivaixy  of  France;  but  the 
empuT  of  the  Turks  has  again  deprived  it  of  all 
eoiunderation,  and  the  civihzed  worid  has  ceased 
Co  regard  the  population  of  that  oouotrv  in  con- 
nexion with  its  former  inhabitants  and  its  ear- 
ner fertunes.] 

Pax«£ttso8,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre,  on 
the  continent.    Strab.  16. 

PalItikus  Mons,  a  celebrated  hill,  the  larg- 
est of  the  seven  hilb  on  which  Rome  was  buift. 
It  was  upon  it  that  Romulus  laid  the  first  foun- 
datkm  of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  and  there  also  he  kept  his  court,  as  well 
■•  TuBw  Elostilins,  and  Augustus,  and  all  the 
■uccee&ngemperorB ;  from  which  circumstance 
lbs  word  Paiatiwn  has  ever  since  been  applied 
to  the  residcDce  of  a  monarch  or  prince.  The 
Palaline  hill  received  its  name  from  the  goddess 
Paleg,  Of  from  the  word  Palatini^  who  original- 
ly inhabited  the  place,  or  from  balare  or  jMlare^ 
the  hieatings  or  sheep,  which  were  frequent 
there,  or  perhaps  from  the  wUantes^  uartderin^^ 
because  Gvander,  when  he  came  to  settle  in 
Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
them  all  one  society.  There  were  some  games 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  called 
Palatine,  because  kept  on  the  hill.  Dio.  Coat. 
bZ.—iUU.  12,  V.  'm.—IAv.  1,  c  7  and  33.— 
09id.  MtL  H  ▼•  SdS.'-Juv.  9,  v.  23.— JUar- 
IM  1,  ep.  71.— rarro.  deL.U^c  3.— Gie. 
inCoHi.  L 
Palaotiom,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 
PALtBomu,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  now  to 
be  PmtHo,  Of  aeeoraiiif  to  otheis,  AUakabad, 

pALiac6soM^  or  pAUcdRUM  Staqnum,  asul- 
pbanMiie  pool  u  Sicily. 

pAUUVue,  now  NahU,  a  river  of  Afirica,  with 
a  l0wn  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth,  at  the 
west  of  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterzanean.  Strab. 
17. 

pALLAMTftOM,  a  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps 
aofe  pioperi^  a  citadel,  built  by  Evander,  on 
■poont  Palatme,  from  whenoe  its  name  oriffi- 
naloe.*  Virgil  wjrs  it  wascaDed  after  Pallas,  the 
grand&ftber  of  Evander;  but  DionyitQS  derives 
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its  name  from  Palantlum,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 
Dionya.  1,  c.  31.— Ftr^.  ^n.  8,  v.  54  and  341. 

Pallantu,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Palcaciaf 
on  the  river  Cea.     jl/e/o,  2,  c.  6. 

Pallenk  [a  peninsula  of  Macedonia, between 
the  Toronaic  and  the  Tbermaic  gulfs.  ^  It  ii  said 
to  have  anciently  borne  the  name  of  Phlegra,  and 
to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the  gods 
and  the  earth-bom  Titans.  This  peninsula  is 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isth- 
mus of  little  more  thnn  two  milM  in  breadth,  on 
which  formerly  stood  the  rich  and  flourishing 
city  of  Potidsa,  founded  by  the  Corinthiani^ 
though  at  what  {>eriod  is  not  apparent ;  it  must, 
however,  have  exist^  some  time  before  the  Per- 
sian war,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus  that  it 
sent  troops  to  Plato^a,  having  already  surrender- 
ed to  the  Persians  on  their  march  into  Greece.*' 
Cram.] 

Palmaria,  a  small  island  opposite  Tarracina, 
in  Latium.    Plin,  3,  c.  C. 

Palmyra,  [the  capital  of  a  district  of  country^ 
called  from  this  plaoe  the  Palmyrene,  in  Syria, 
between  Arabia  Deserta,  the  Euphrates,  and 
mount  Libanus.  ' '  From  Hamath^  or  rather  ftiom 
Famieh^  an  ancient  Roman  road  leads  to  Pal- 
nma,  the  Tadmor  of  Solomon,  and  the  residence 
of  the  immortal  Zenobia  and  the  elegant  Lon- 
ginus.  This  ancient  city  is  180  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Aleppo^  and  an  equal  distance 
from  Damascus,  in  a  small  district  surrounded 
with  deserts.  The  eye  of  the  traveller  is  all  at 
once  arrested  by  a  vast  as.semblage  of  ruins ; 
arches,  vaults,  temples,  and  porticos,  appear  on 
every  hand :  one  colonnade,  400O  fbet  long,  is 
terminated  by  a  beautiful  mausoleum.  Time 
has  partially  preserved  the  peristyles,  the  ic- 
tercoiumnations,  and  tablatures;  the  elegance 
of  the  design  equals  throughout  the  richness  of 
the  materius.  These  macniflcent  ruins  present 
a  sad  contrast  with  the  hovels  of  wild  Arabs, 
now  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  city  whiph  in  fur- 
mer  times  emulated  Rome.  Every  spot  of  ground 
intervening  between  the  walls  and  columns  is 
laid  out  in  plantations  of  com  and  olivc»,  enclos- 
ed by  mua  walls.  There  are  two  riven,  the 
waters  of  which,  when  judidoualy  distributed, 
must  have  conduced  gr^&tly^  to  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  are 
now  allowed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  sand.*' 
MdUe-Brun,\ 

PamIsos,  I.  a  river  of  Thcssaly,  falling  into 
the  Peneus.  Berodot.  7,  c.  129.—  Plin,  4,  c.  8. 
II.  Another  of  Messenia  in  Peloponnesus. 

Pampbt  cu,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  aa- 
cienUy  called  Mopsovia.  [It  was  bounded  l^y 
Phrygia  on  the  north,  by  a  part  of  the  same 
country  and  by  Lycia  on  the  west,  by  the  sea 
upon  the  south,  and  by  Cilicia  on  the  east  The 
prindpal  river  of  this  district  was  the  Cataractes, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  the  Taurus  mountains 
separated  from  Pampbylia  proper  that  part  of 
Pisidia  which  was  called  Isauria.  The  parts  on 
the  sea-coast  were  bounded  on  the  noith  by  a 
district  <»lled  Pisidia,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  separate  country.]  It  abounded  with 
pastures,  Tines,  and  olives,  and  was  peopled  by  a 
Grecian  colony.  Strab,  14.— 3feto,  1.— Paw*. 
7,  c  3.— PKn.  5,  c.  26.— Lt».  37,  c  23  and  40. 

Pakch£a,  Panchba,  I.  or  Panehaia,  *",?«- 
and  of  Arabia  FeUx,  where  Jupiter  Tnphyliua 
had  a  magnificent  temple. U.  A  port  of 
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Artihui  Felix,  eMunted  for  the  inyrrh,  fmnk- 

inoenee,    and   perfiimes   which   it   produced. 

Virg.  G.  8,  ▼.  139, 1.  4,  v.  379.— Cu/ar.  87.— 

Ovid,  Met.  1,  T.  d09.—Diod.  b.^Lueret,  3,  t. 

417. 

'   Pandatirti,  an  island  on  tke  ooaat  of  La- 

cania,  now  called  Santa  Maria. 

Pandosia,  I.  [a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  riffht 
bank  of  the  Aciria,  near  the  ruins  of  Heraclea. 
**  Plutarch,  in  bit  life  of  Pyrrhua,  states  that  the 
first  bat  lie  in  which  tliat  monarch  defeated  the 
Romans  was  fought  between  Heraclea  and 
Pandosia,  and  other  writers  affirm  that  the  ac- 
tion took  place  near  the  former  town.  The 
bronze  tables  of  Heraclea  also  distinctly  men- 
tion Pandosia  aa  being  in  its  neighbourhood ;  a 
great  Question,  however,  has  arisen  among  to- 
pomphera  relative  to  Uus  place,  which  remains 
■tin  undecided.  Are  we  to  identify  this  city 
with  the  well-known  Pandosia,  wtuch  Strabo 
and  Livy  allude  to  in  speaking  of  Alexander, 
king  of  Epims,  who  met  his  death  in  its  vicinity  1 
We  apprehend  we  ought  to  decide  in  the  nega- 
tive. And  this  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Maz- 
locchi,  HolsteniuB,  and  other  modem  antioaa- 
ries.  Romanelli,  however,  endeavours  to  adapt 
all  the  citations  of  ancient  writers  to  on^  and 
the  same  city,  which  he  places  at  Anglona." 

Cram, II.  Another,  in  the  country  of  the 

Brutti,  near  Cosentia,  well  known  '4n  history 
as  having  witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  Cluverius  disco- 
vered, with  his  usual  penetration,  that  this 
Pandosia  must  have  belonged  to  the  Bnitii; 
but  ho  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Lucanian  town  of  the  same  name,  as  the  Hera- 
clsan  Tables,  which  principally  attest  that  fact, 
had  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  precise  po- 
sition, however,  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Bmtian  Pandosia,  remains  yet  uncertain. 
The  early  Calabrian  antiquaries  frfaoed  it  at 
Castel  FVanco^  about  five  miles  from  Cosenza. 
IVAnrille  lays  it  down,  in  his  map  of  ancient 
Italy,  near  Lao  and  Cirella^  on  the  confines  of 
Lucania.  Cluverius  supposes  that  it  may  have 
stood  between  Consentia  and  Thurii ;  but  more 
modem  critics  have,  with  greater  probability, 
•ought  its  ruins  in  a  more  westerly  direction, 
near  the  village  of  Mendocino^  between  Con- 
sentia and  the  sea,  a  hiH  with  three  summits 
having  been  remarked  there,  which  answers  to 
the  fatal  height  pointed  out  by  the  oracle, 

UmviooU  rpicAcMTc,  vXiv  wort  \aih  Skivwuf, 

together  with  the  rivulet  MareaantOj  or  Ar- 
eontV*    Cram.] 

Pangxus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  anciently 
called  Mofu  Caraminus,  and  ioined  to  mount 
Rhodope  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Nestus. 
It  was  inhabited  bjr  four  dififerent  nations.  It 
was  on  thu  mountain  that  Lycargus,  the  Thra- 
cian  king,  was  torn  to  nieces^  and  that  Orpheus 
called  the  attention  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  of 
the  mounUins  and  woods,  to  listen  to  hii  song. 
It  abounded  in  sold  and  silver  mines.  Herodot. 
6,  c.  16^  Ac.  I.  7,  c.  113.— Ftr^.  O.  4,  v.  462. 
^Omd.  F\ut.  3,  T.  739.— T^iicyrf.  2.— I^ttcan. 
I,  V.  679,  L  7,  ▼.  482. 

Panionitjm,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  mount  My- 
cale,  near  the  town  of  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor, 
sacred  to  Neptune  of  Helice.  It  was  in  this 
place  that  aU  the  states  of  Ionia  assembled, 
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either  to  consult  fbr  their  own  aaibty  and  ptm* 
perity,  or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  to  oBer  a  a»* 
orifice  fbr  the  good  of  all  ttie  nation  i  whfliee  the 
name  iravi«m*r,  all  Ionia,     The  deputies  of  tbm 
twelve  Ionian  cities  which  assembled  there  were 
those  of  Mdetus,  Myns,  Priene,, Ephesus,  Le- 
bedufi,  Colophon,  Ckxomena,  Photcsa,  Teoa, 
Chios,  Samoa,  and  Ei^re.    If  the  bull  ofifered 
in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  was  accounted  an  omen 
of  the  highest  fiivonr,  as  the  sound  was  particii- 
lariy  acceptable  to  the  god  of  the  sea,  as  m  some 
manner  it  resembled  the  roaring  of  the  wave*  <^ 
the  ocean.     Herodot.  1,  c.  14fi^  &c-^8trak  14. 
-'Mela,  1,  c  17. 

Panics,  or  Pa  neus,  [a  rooontatn  belonging  to 
the  ridse  called  Anti-Libanai:  It  gave  rise  to 
the  heiS-springs  o(  the  Jordan  (  Vid.  Jordanee), 
and  on  it,  between  these  fountains,  stood  the  city 
of  Paneas.  "  On  the  partition  of  the  states  of 
Herod  among  his  childifen,  Philip,  who  had  tbo 
Trachonitis,  gave  to  the  city  of  Paneas  the  name 
of  Cmearea^  to  which  was  annexed  by  distinc- 
tion the  surname  of  Philippi,  It  did  not,  bow« 
ever,  prevent  the  resumption  of  its  primitive  de- 
nomination, pronounced  Banias,  more  pnrelj 
than  Belirtes,  as  it  is  written  by  the  htstoriane 
of  the  crusades.*'    WAnville.] 

PaVnonia,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bound- 
ed [on  the  east  by  the  country  of  the  Jazyiges 
Metaoasta,  on  the  north  by  the  Upper  Danube^ 
on  the  west  by  Noricum^  and  by  lUyricum  on 
the  south,  corresponding  in  modem  geomphy 
to  Hungary  west  of  the  Danube,  Slavonia,  and 
Croatia.  "In  the  war  which  Augustus,  then 
caHed  Octavius,  wased  with  the  lapydes  and 
the  Dalmatians  of  iTlyricum,  the  Roman  arm* 
had  penetrated  to  the  Pannonians.  But  it  was 
reserved  fbr  Tiberius,  who  commanded  in  these 
countries,  to  reduce  JPannonia  into  a  province. 
It  was  divided  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  inle 
Superior  and  Inferior  ;  and  the  motith  of  the 
river  Arrabo,  or  Raab,  in  the  Danube,  fbrmeil 
the  separation  of  it,  according  to  Ptolemy'.  Af- 
terwards we  find  employed  the  terms  first  and 
second,  as  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire ; 
and  in  a  later  age  a  third,  under  the  name  of 
Fbierta,  between  the  former  two.  Thw  second, 
occufmng  the  banks  of  the  Drove  and  Sate,  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Savia,  which  now  gives  to  a 
canton  of  this  conntir  the  name  of  Po-SaTia  *, 
expressing,  in  the  SJavonie  language,  a  aitoa- 
tion  adjacent  to  the  Sate.  Among  tfM  several 
people  which  are  named  in  the  extent  of  Pan- 
noma,  the  Seordi^  and  the  Tauri»ci  are  par* 
ticulariy  noted.  Gaols  by  orisin,  and  hr  le- 
moved  from  tbeb  ancient  dwelling  as  the  JML 
they  were  separated  by  Mons  Claudiue^  wlik» 
appears  to  extend  between  the  Drave  and  the 
Save.'*  D^AnmUe.  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
Empire,  Pannonia  became  successively  the^  pos- 
session of  almost  every  barbarous  nation  that 
now  tamnltuouriy  thronged  vrithin  the  limiu  ef 
the  Danube.  The  Goths  and  Vandals  weie 
in  turn  dislodged,  and  the  Lombards^  on  their 
invasion  of  Italy  under  Alboin,  left  to  an  equal- 
ly barbarous  race,  the  Hungarians,  this  eoim- 
tiy,  no  longer  the  subject  of  imperial  protectkm, 
or  the  object  of  imperial  care  ;  and  ne  natioa  in 
Europe  at  the  present  day  consists  of  a  inofo 
hetero^eneouspopnlation.  " Difieient  nations 
are  united  in  Hungary  round  the  anci^t  crt 
of  St.  Stephens  the  Magiare  camo  thither 
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tknrMift  bgfMsfrooiUwbaaluoftheWol^; 
Cb*  Slowak  descended  from  the  Carpathian 
Moantains  or  Norican  AIpe ;  the  Germans  and 
WmUackian.  ahepberds  advanced  along  the  Da- 
Bobe  ;  all  of  European  origin,  although  difttin- 
gukhed  by  their  national  uid  pictarea^ue  coa- 
tamea  ;  aft  Cbri«tiana^  although  diflering  from 
each  other  in  their  rites   ami   obaervancea." 
MaiU-Brjut,     The  aame  author  elsewhere  re- 
Baxka,  "  the  Atagiars  or  Hungarians  form  three 
terthsof  the  popubUion  in  the  Trans-Danubian 
cirde,  and  the  western  frontiers  are  chiedj  in- 
habited by  Grerinans.     The  VandaU  are  most 
munerous  in  the  counties  of  Szalad  and  8zu- 
wugt  aome  of  them  are  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  Oedenburg  and  Eiaenburg.     Their 
Mune  baa  excited  attention  from  the  fact  that 
the  ancieni  Vandals,   who  fled  for  lefu^  to 
Pannoaia,  oootiaoed  during  intty  yean  citizens 
of  Rome  i  they  committed  afterwards  dreadful 
derasfationt,  bat  according  to  thejreneral  opt- 
aioa  tbey  were  of  GhHhic  origin.   The  Vandals 
ofHaomy  call  themselves  Sifavene*,  their  dia- 
lect 'u  almost  the  same  as  that  of  other  Slavo- 
BJc  tribaa,  they  appear  to  have  been  a  colony  of 
the  WindeM  or  Wendes  in  SlyrjOf  and  differ  at 
present  iirom  tbam  only  by  their  adherence  to 
pmaatantiam."     The  principal  rivers  of  Pan- 
noaia, besides  the  Danube,  were  the  Savua,  the 
DiavQB,  and  the  Anabona ;  while  the  Claiulius 
moos  and  the  rooas  Pannonins  constituted  ano- 
ttier  geographical  feature.    The  chief  towns 
were  Camuntum  in  the  north,  and  Sirmium 
an  the  Savus  in  the  south.] 

Panopolis,  the  cityofPan^  a  town  of  Egypt, 
called  also  Chemmia.  Pan  had  there  a  temple, 
wbers  he  was  worshipped  mth  great  solemnity, 
aad  represented  in  a  statw^«cino  longimimo 

PANoaMua,  L  now  called  Palermo,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  built  br  the  Phosnicians^  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  ialaad,  with  a  good  and  capa- 
ctoQs  hacboor.  It  was  the  stroi^ost  hold  of  the 
Carthamians  in  Sidly,  and  it  was  at  last  taken 
with  difficoUy  fay  the  Romans.   Mela,^c7.— 

Mai.  H  ^'  ^ n.  A  town  of  the  Thradan 

Chenonesos. IIL  A  town  of  Ionia,  near 

Eohous. IV.  Anothaff  in  Ctete. V.  In 

Macedoaia. VI.  Achaia. VII.  Samoa. 

Pant  AQTAt,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sicily,  which  &lls  into  the  sea,  after  running 
a  short  snaee  in  rough  cascades  over  rugged 
stoDSs  ana  precipices.  Virg,  JEit,  3,  v.  689. — 
BaL  14,  T.  339L— Orirf.  Fast.  ^  v.  471. 

PAKTAMua  Lacub,  the  lake  of  Leaina,  is  situ- 
ated in  Apulia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frento. 
Plin.  3,  c  12. 

Panthion,  a  celebcated  temple  at  Rome, 
built  by  Agrippa  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  whence  the  name  vac 
^mt,  ,  It  was  struck  with  lightning  some  time 
after,  and  partly  destroyed.  Adrian  repaired  it, 
and  it  still  remains  at  Rome,  converted  into  a 
Chrirtian  temple,  the  admiration  of  the  curions. 
PUh.  36,  c  IS.— il#arceU.  16,  c.  la  ["  The 
Pantheon  Is  8i]q>poMd  by  many  antiquaries  to  be 
of  rspublioan  architecture,  and  of  course  more 
ancient  than  the  portico,  which,  as  its  inscription 
imports,  waa  ereieted  by  Agrippa  about  thirty 
yaasB  before  the  Christian  era.  But  whethor 
the  t^mfd-*  waa  built  at  the  same  time,  or  ^• 
baps  one  kuodred  years  betbre  its  portico,  is  a 


matter  of  BttJeconaeywnce^asitisonthe  whole 
the  most  ancient  edifice  that  now  remains  in  a 
state  €i  full  and  almost  perfect  preservation. 
The  square  of  tbe  Pantheon,  or  Piazza  delta 
Rotonda,  is  adorned  with  a  fountain  and  an 
obelisk,  and  terminated  by  the  portico  of  Agrippa. 
This  noble  colonnade  consists  of  a  double  range 
of  Corinthian  pillars  of  red  granite.     Between 
the  middle  columns,  which  are  a  little  farther  re- 
moved from  each  other  than  the  others,  a  pas- 
sage opens  to  tbs  bra;ien  portajs,  which,  as  they 
unfold,  expose  to  view  a  circular  hall  of  immense 
extent,  crowned  with  a  lofty  dome,  and  lighted 
solely  from  above.    It  is  paved  and  lined  with 
marble.    Its  cornice  of  white  marble  is  support- 
ed by  sixteen  columns  and  as  many  pilasters  of 
Giallo  antico  ;  m  the  circumference  there  are 
eight  niches,  and  between  these  niches  are  eight 
altars  adorned  each  with  twomllara  of  less  sm 
but  of  tbe  same  materials.    The  niches  were 
anciently  occupied  by  statues  of  the  great  deities ; 
the  intermediate  altars  served  as  pedestals  for 
the  inferior  powers.    The  proportions  of  this 
temple  are  admirable  for  tbe  emx;t  intended  to  be 
produced ;  its  height  being  equal  to  its  diameter, 
and  Its  dome  not  an  oval  but  an  exact  hemi* 
sphere.    The  Pantheon  was  converted  into  a 
church  by  Pope  BonifiMse   IV.  about  the  year 
6(K),  and  has  since  that  period  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  various 
pontiflb."     EtLHace.] 

Panticap£um,  now  J&rcAe,  a  town  of  Tau- 
rica  Chersonesus,  built  by  the  Milesians,  and 
governed  some  time  by  its  own  laws,  and  after- 
wards subdued  by  the  kings  of  Bospborus.  It 
was,  according  to  Stnibo,  the  capital  of  the  Eu-  . 
ropean.Bospborus.  Mithridates  the  Great  died 
there. '  Plin.-^Shrab. 

Panticap£8,  a  river  of  European  Scvlhia, 
which  ftdls  into  the  Borysthenes,  supposed  to  be 
the  Samara  of  the  modems.  Herodot.  4,  c  54. 
Paphlagoni  a,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  separated  by  the  Parthenius  from  Bithynia 
on  the  west ;  the  mountains  of  Gklatia  hiy  upon 
its  south ;  on  tbe  south-east  the  river  Halys  fogn- 
ed  iU  dividing  line  towards  Pontus ;  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Euxine  washed  it  on  the  north  and 
north-east,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenius  to 
that  of  the  Halya  '*  Till  the  time  of  tbe  Trojan 
war  this  country  was  occupied  by  the  Heneti^ 
who  are  pretenjed  to  have  afterwards  passed  into 
Italy,  in  confounding  their  name  with  that  of 
the  Veneti.  There  is  an  ambiguity  concerning 
tbe  limits  of  Paphlagonia^dQalatia.  Gangra 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  former  province  under 
the  lower  empue ;  yet  the  local  position  of  this 
city,  and  the  ciroumstance  of  iU  having  been 
tbe  residence  of  a  Oalatian  prince,  as  king  Oe- 
joratus,  seem  to  favgur  the  claim  of  Oolatia  dur- 
ing the  ages  of  antiquity.*'    J^Antille.] 

Taphos,  a  famous  eity  of  tbe  island  of  Cy- 
prus, founded,  as  some  suppose,  about  1 184  years 
before  Christ,  by  Agapenor,  at  the  head  of  a  co- 
k>ny  from  Arcadia.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was 
paiiiculariy  worehipped  there,  and  all  male  ani- 
mals were  offisred  on  her  altars,  which,  though 
100  in  number,  daily  smoked  with  the  profusion 
of  Aral4an  frankincense.  The  inbabitanU  were 
very  e^bmuiate  and  Uscivious,  and  the  young 
virgina  were  permitted  by  the  Uws  of  the  ptaoe, 
to  get  a  dowry  by  prosUtution.  STr^'^f'^JX 
ptUi.  %  c  96.-J&a,  2,  c.  7.— Homer.  Od.  8, 
^  235 
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—  ^rtf-.  JBn.  1,  T.  419,  &c.  1.  10,  ▼.  51,  dLC— 
Horai,  1,  od. 30,  v.  1.— Tact/,  il.  3,  c.  63.  H.  3, 
c.  3.  ["  There  were  two  diies  of  the  name  of 
Paphos :  the  more  ancient,  which  had  receivetl 
Venus  when  issuing  from  the  foam  of  the  sea ; 
and  a  new  one  which  has  prevailed,  preserving 
its  name  ander  the  form  of  B(^fo^  or  Bafa," 
lyAnville.] 

Paradisus,  a  town  of  Syria  or  Phoenicia. 

Plin.  5,  c  23.—Slrab,  16. In  the  plains  of 

Jericho  there  was  a  large  palace,  with  a  mi' 
den  beauUfully  planted  with  trees,  and  cidled 
Baltami  Paradi$ua. 

Par£tacjb,  or  Taceni,  a  people  between 
Mediaand  Persia,  where  Antiffonus  was  defeat- 
ed by  Enmenes.  C  Nep.  in  £ium,  8. — Strab, 
11  and  16.— Plin.  6,  c.  26. 

Parjetonium,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  the  west 
of  Alexandria,  where  I^  was  worshipped.  The 
word  Paraionius  is  used  to  signify  Egyptian, 
and  is  sometimes  applied  to  Alexandria,  which 
was  situate  in  the  neighbourhood.  Strab,  17. 
•^Plor.  4,  c  IL—Luean,  3,  ▼.  296, 1.  10,  ▼.  9. 
—Oimi.  Met.  9,  v.  713.    A.  3,  el.  13,  v.  7. 

Parish,  [a  people  of  Gkul.  In  the  distribu'> 
tion  of  this  country,  according  to  the  Commen- 
taries, the  Parisii  belong  to  Cehica  and  Belgica, 
their  posseesionB  occupying  either  bank  of  the 
Seine.  Their  capital  wasXiUtetia,  called  from 
them  Parisiorum,  the  city  of  Paris,  Vid.  Lute- 
tioA    C€u.  Bell,  G.  6,  c.  3. 

Parsius,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  failing  into  the 
Danube.    Strab. 

Parhtm,  now  Camanarf  a  town  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  Propontis,  where  Archilochus  was 
born,  as  some  say,  Strab.  \0.—Plin.  7,  c.  2;  L 
36,  c.  5. 

Parma,  [a  town  of  Grallia  Cisalpina,  belong- 
ing in  the  early  ages  to  the  Boii.  It  stood  on  the 
Via  iBmyUa,  by  a  little  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  whico,  like  itseUj  has  retained  its  old  apjpel- 
lation.  This  town  was  of  great  antiquity,  bemg 
founded  by  the  Gauls,  or  perhaps,  even  before 
their  invasion,  by  the  Tuscans.  In  the  civil 
waw  Parma  espoused  the  cause  of  Anthony, 
and  suflered  greatly  on  the  final  success  of  his 
worthless  competitor.]  The  poet  Cassius  and 
the  critic  Macrobius  were  bom  there.  It  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  569.  Cie. 
PhUip.  14.— jLw.  39,  c.  55. 

Parnassus,  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  anciently 
called  LamoaeoSf  from  the  boat  of  Deucalion 
(Xapiw^)  which  was  carried  there  in  the  univer- 
sal deluge.  It  received  the  name  of  Parnassus 
from  Parnassus  the  son  of  Neptune,  by  Cleobu- 
la,  and  was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  to  Apollo 
and  Bacchus.  The  soil  was  -barren,  but  the 
vallies  and  the  green  woods  that  covered  its  sides^ 
rendered  it  agreeable,  and  fit  for  solitude  and 
meditation.  ["  Above  Delphi  rises  this  moun- 
tain, which  extends  from  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
cri  .Ozoln  to  the  extremity  of  Phocis.  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  where  it  joins  the  chain  of 
CEta.  Towards  the  south-east  it  is  connected 
with  those  of  Helicon  and  the  other  Bceotian 
ridges.  Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain  of 
central  Greece,  and  retains  its  snows  for  the 
gnMiter  part  of  the  year  j  hence  the  epithets  so 
universally  applied  to  it  by  the  poets.  The 
name  of  Parnassus  does  not  occur  in  the  Iliad, 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  Uiyssos  recounts  his  adventure  in  hunt- 
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ing  a  boar  with  Antdycua  and  his  sons.  Urn 
summit  was  especially  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Two 
lofty  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  Delphi,  and 
obtained  for  the  mountain  the  epithet  of  UkS^v^ 
fog,  or  the  two-headed.  The  c^brated  Casta- 
liaii  fount  pours  down  the  cleft  or  chasm  be- 
tween these  two  summits,  being  fed  by  the  per- 
petual snows  of  Parnassus."     Cram.] 

Parnbs,  (eti»t)  ["  now  Nozea,  the  hi^Ms* 
mountain  of  Attica,  rises  on  the  northernatNi- 
tier  of  that  province,  being  connected  with  Pea- 
telicus  to  the  south,  andtowards  Bosotia  with 
Citheron.    '  It  is  intermingled,'  says  DodwelL 
'  with  a  multiplicity  of  ^ens,  cra|p,  and  well 
wooded  rocks  and  precipices,  and  nchly  diverel- 
fied  with  scenery,  which  is  at  once  grand  and 
picturesque ;  its  summit  commands  a  view  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country.'    Pansanias  says  that 
on  mount  P^mes  there  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
Pamethius,  and  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Sonaleufl. 
It  abounded  with  wild  boars  and  bears."  Cranu} 

Pargpamisus,  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  the 
north  of  India,  called  the  Stony  OirdUy  or  In- 
dian Caucasus.  Strab.  15.  [This  extensive 
chain  beloiMBred,  for  a  great  part  of  its  cooise,  to 
Aria,  which  it  separated  from  Bactriana,  and, 
running  east  into  Scythia,  covered  all  the  north 
of  India,  as  fiir  as  the  sources  of  the  river  ftoax 
which  that  country  takes  its  name.  This  will 
make  it  correspond  to  the  Hindoo  Cooeh  moon* 
tains  of  Afgkaniitan^  on  the  northern  bordem 
of  Cabul,  from  which  the  Htmalah  mounlainfl 
diverge  towards  the  south  ;  the  Indus  making 
its  way  through  the  defiles  which  sepamte  these 
lo^  chains.]  • 

Parorbia,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  mouni 
Hemus.  Ldv,  39,  c.  27. IL  A  town  of  Pe- 
loponnesus.——mi  ^district  of  Phiygia  Mag- 
na.    Strab.  12. 

Parob,  a  celebrated  idand  among  the  €^- 
dades,  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  distant 
firom  Naxos,  and  tvrenty-eiffht  fh>m  Delos.  Ac- 
cording to  Plin]^,  it  is  haff  as  large  as  Naioi| 
that  is,  about  tmrty-six  or  thiit^-aeven  miles  in 
drcumferenoe,  a  measure  which  some  of  the 
modems  have  extended  to  fifty  and  even  dshty 
miles.  It  has  borne  the  diflRsrent  names  of  jPoe- 
tia,  JMifioa.  IKria^  Demetriae,  ZaeyntkuM,  Os^ 
barnie,  and  Bjfteatta.  It  received  the  name  of 
Paros,  which  it  still  bean,  from  Paroa^  a  son 
of  Jason,  or,  as  some  maintain,  of  Parriuunos. 
The  island  of  Paroa  was  tkh  and  powerful,  and 
well  known  for  its  fomous  marble,  winch  wet 
always  used  by  the  best  statuaries.  The  bert 
quarries  were  those  of  Marpesus,  a  nxmntain 
where  still  caverns,  of  the  most  extraordinary 
depth,  are  seen  by  modem  travdlers,  and  adn^ 
ed  as  the  source  fh>m  whence  the  labyrinth  of 
Egypt  and  the  porticos  of  Greece  received  their 
s|Mendour.  Aocordins  to  Pliny^  the  quarries 
were  so  uncommonly  deep,  that,  in  the  clearest 
weather,  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  use  lamps; 
from  which  circumstanoe  the  Greeks  have  called 
the  marble  Lychnites^  worked  by  the  light  of 
lamps.  Paros  is  also  famous  for  the  fine  cattle 
which  it  produces,  and  for  its  partridges  and 
wild  pigeons.  The  capital  city  was  csiled  Pa- 
roe,  n  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phcenidana, 
and  afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans  settled  in  it. 
The  Athenians  made  war  a^nst  it,  becaiose 
it  had  assisted  the  Persians  m  the  invesion  of 
Greece,  and  took  it,  and  it  became  a  Roomii 
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ftotinee  in  the  mae  of  Pbmpey.    ATdiflochof 
was  bnm  there,     xbe  Parian  marblegi  perhaps 
better  known  bj  the  appellation  of  Arundelian, 
weie  enmved  in  this  island  in  capital  letters, 
B.  C.  dCS^  and,  as  a  valuable  chronicle,  preserv- 
ed the  moet  celebrated  epoehas  of  Grreeoe  from 
the  jear  1583  B.  C.    These  valaable  pieces  of 
antiquitj  were  procnred  originally  by  M.  de  Pei- 
lisc,  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  parchased  by 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  they  were  given 
ID  the  oniversity  of  Oxford,  where  they  are  still 
to  be  seen.   Prideaax  paUished  an  aocoont  of  all 
the  inscriptions  in  1G76.    Afcla,  3,  c.  l.—Strab, 
ft.— a  Nep.  in  MUt.  4-  Ale,-^  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v. 
S93.  G.  3,  ▼.  34.— Orid.  ilfsf.  3,  v.  419,  L  7,  v. 
466.— Plla.  3,  c  14, 1.  36.  c  17.— IKod.  5,  and 
ThncydL  L-^Berodot.  5,  dbc— JX^o/.  1,  od.  19, 
▼.  6. 

PARBBAsn.  [*<  The  Parrfaasii  were  an  Arca- 

dSmn  people,  apparently  on  the  Laoonian  frontier ; 

hot  the  extent  and  podtbn  of  their  territory  is 

not  precisely  detennined.     Thucydides  says 

tilieir  district  vras  tinder  the  subjection  of  Man- 

tioea,  and  near  Sciritia  of  Laconia.    But  Pau- 

•uiins  seems  rather  to  assign  to  the  Pairhasi  a 

noie  western  sitoation ;  for  he  names  as  their 

towns,    Lycoeiira,  Thocnia,  Trapezus,    Aca- 

eesiom,  Macaria,  and  Dasea,  all  which  were 

to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Megabpolis.'' 

Cram.] 

PiBTBCirnjs,  I.  a  rtver  of  Paphlagonia,  which, 
afUr  separating  Bithynia,  falls  into  the  Enxine 
•ea  near  Sesamum  ;  it  received  its  name  either 
becanse  the  virgin  Diana  (irmfOtpoi)  bathed 
herself  there,  or  perhan  it  received  it  from  the 
poritv  and  niildness  of  its  waters.    Berodot.  3, 

e.  104.— PZin.  6,  c.  9l IT.  [A  mountain 

whkh  formed  the  boundary  between  the  terri- 
tories of  AigoUs  and  Arcadia.  Upon  thb  moun- 
tain it  W88  that  PhiKppides,  the  Athenian  cou- 
rier, was  said  to  have  been  met  by  the  god  Pan, 
wt^  on  bis  wa^  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Sparta 

afalnet  the  Persians.] III.  A  river  of  Eu- 

lopean  Sannatia.     Ovid,  ex  Pont,  4  el.  10,  v. 
49. 

PAftTBinoN,  a  temple  of  Athens,  saered  to 
Minerva.  Vtd.  AihencB. 
Pabthem6pb.  Vid.  Neapolit. 
Pabtbti,  [a  country  of  Asia,  boundeil  on  the 
eeet  by  2dar|^iana,  <^  the  north  b^  the  country 
ef  the  Defbiee,  west  by  Hyreania,  and  south 
br  Aria.  This  was  the  proper  country  of  the 
Ivthi,  while  subjects  of^  the  Persian  kinffs ; 
wn  was  it  till  about  the  year  of  Rome  504  VbaX 
they  established  an  independent  empire,  destin- 
ed to  make  head  against  the  Romans  themselves, 
oppressors  of  the  world.  Under  Arsaces  this 
new  state  oommenoed,  that  leader  reieoting  the 
ebim  of  the  Syrian  king,  and  establishing  the 
iadependenee  of  this,  t&n  inconsiderable  pro- 
vince. The  ninth  in  succession  from  Arsaces 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans,  and  had  the 
hooourofcapturingthe  Roman  standards,  which 
the  ambition  of  l&me  and  of  Crassus  had  car- 
ried in  the  hope  of  pfaintin^  them  among  these 
independent  tribes.  Nor  did  the  usurping  em- 
pire of  Europe  ever  succeed  in  reducing  this 
pboplei  whose  government  existed  from  the  pe- 
fiod  mentioned  above,  till  the  vear  of  our  era 
SEM,  when  it  was  destroyed  bv  the  Persians,  and 
Paithia  became  again  a  provinoe  of  the  Peraan 
aeoaichy.    In  the  gieatast  stretch  of  their  em- 


pire, the  Parthi  possessed  an  extenrive  teriiftoiyi- 
to  which  they  never  imparted  their  name ;  and 
the  greatest  surface  of  country  which  bore  the 
apptnlation  of  Parthia,  may  perhaps  be  describe 
ed  within  the  following  boundaries :  Aria  on 
the  east,  Hyreania  on  the  north,  the  country  of 
the  Median  Parctaceni  on  the  west,  and  the 
Carmanian  deserts  on  the  south.1    Some  sup- 
pose that  the  ^nresent  capital  of  the  country  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  Hecatomp^los.    Accord* 
in^  to  some  authors,  the  Parthians  were  8c^* 
thians  by  origin,  who  made  an  invasion  on  tne 
more  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  and  at  last 
fixed  their  residence  near  Hyreania.    The  Par- 
thians were  naturally  strong  and  vrariike,  uid 
were  esteemed  the  most  expert  horsemen  and 
archers  in  the  world.    The  peculiar  custom  d 
discharging  their  arrows  while  thev  were  retir- 
ing full  speied,  has  been  greatly  celebrated  by  the 
ancients,  particularly  by  the  poets,  who  aU  ob- 
serve that  their  flight  was  more  formidable  than 
their  attacks.    This  manner  of  fighting,  and 
the  wonderful  address  and  dexterity  with  which 
it  was  oerformed,  gained  them  many  victories. 
[The  foUowin|r  extnct  from  Malte-Bmn  con- 
tains the  opinion  of  that  learned  writer  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  Parthi    "  The  Par- 
thians, who,  two  ceifhirieB  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  re-established  in  great  glofy  the  in- 
dependence of  Persia,  were  SeythianB  or  Sac«, 
according  to  some  authors  of  middling  authori- 
ty.   Herodotus  and  other  vrriters  of  greater 
weight,  mention  them  simply  as  inhabitants  Af 
a  province  of  eastern  Persia.    Nothing  hi  their 
habits  nor  in  the  names  of  their  kings  gives  any 
indication  of  a  Scythian  origin.    In  short,  we 
may  consider  it  as  clear,  that  up  to  the  great  re- 
volution efifected  by  the  Arabians,  and  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  Iran^  or  Persia,  haa^  in  gene- 
ral, been  peopled  by  the  same  indigenous  race, 
divided  into  dififerent  national  and  speaking  the 
same  language,  though  with  differences  of  dia« 
Icct."]    Sr<3.  2,  c.  6,  dec— CWf.  6,  c.  II.— 
Mar,  3,  c  5.— F»r^.  Q,  3,  v.  31,  doc  JEn,  7, 
V.  606.— Orid  art,  am.  1,  Ac,  JRoH.  &,  ▼.  580. 
—Dio.CoM,  4/0,^PtoL  6,  c  6.— Pttn.  6,  c  ». 
— Polyb.  6,  Ac — MareeUin. — Herodian,  Z,  Ac 
"^Lucan.  1,  v.  230,  L  6,  v.  60,  L  10,  v.  63.— 
Jtutin.  41,  c  1.— £rora<.  1,  od.  19,  v.  11,  L  i  od. 
13,  V.  17. 

Parthini,  a  people  of  Blyricum.  lAv.  ^  e. 
12,  L  33^  c  34, 1 44^  c  d0,^8uet,  Aug.  19.— 
Cic  in  Pit,  40. 

Pabtbt£nb,  a  province  of  Parthia,  aeeording 
to  Ptolemy,  though  some  authors  support  that 
it  is  the  name  of  Parthia  itself. 

[Pargadres,  now  Jldiz  Dagi^  a  part  of  (be 
mountain  range  that  separates  the  territories  of 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia.] 

Pasarqada,  a  town  of  Persia,  near  Carma- 
nia,  founded  by  Cvrus  on  the  very  spot  whei« 
he  had  conquered  Astyages.  The  kings  of  Pei^ 
sia  were  always  crowned  there,  and  the  Pasar- 
gads  were  the  noblest  fomilies  of  Persia,  in  the 
number  of  which  were  the  Achsmenides. 
['*  Cjrrus  had  there  his  tomb ;  and  a  city  which 
preserves  the  name  of  Pom,  or  Fomo^  with  the 
surname  of  JCuri,  aoconling  to  the  Persians, 
shows  us  the  position  of  Paeargades,  or  Pasa- 
gardee ;  for  the  name  is  also  thus  vrritten  :  and 
the  modem  termination  of  O^^^^i,}^^  nainee 
of  many  plaoes  in  Persia,  may  authoriv  thiadi- 
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^rwnty."  I>An9iUe,}Sirdb,  15.— P/tn.  8^  e. 
2^-^£krodoL  I,  c  l&.—Aiela,  3,  c  a 

Pamaron,  a  town  of  E|iirafl,  where,  after  sa- 
erifidng  to  Japitor,  the  kings  swore  to  govern 
according  to  law,  and  the  people  to  obey  and  to 
dofr  nd  the  cottntry.  PltU.  in  Pyrrh. — Liv.  45, 
c  36  and  33. 

Patala,  a  haiboor  at  the  mouth  of  th^  In- 
d4is,  in  an  island  called  PataU,  The  river  here 
hegins  to  form  a  Delta  like  the  Nile.  Pliny 
places  this  island  within  the  torrid  lone.  Plin, 
%c.  l^.—CurL  9,  c. l.—Strab.  15.— Arrten. 6. 

c  17. 

Patara,  (orum,)  now  Patera,  a  town  of  Ly- 
cia,  situate  on  the  eastorn  side  of  the  moUth  of 
the  river  Xanthus,  with  a  capadous  harbour,  a 
temi^  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Pa- 
tareuSf  where  was  preserved  and  shown  in  the 
age  of  Pauaanias,  a  brazen  cap  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan,  and  presented  by 
the  god  to  Telephuc  The  god  was  supposed 
by  some  to  resiue  for  the  six  winter  months  at 
Patara,  and  the  rest  of  th«  year  at  Delphi.  The 
city  was  greatly  embelUslied  b^  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  who  attempted  in  vam  to  chan^  its 
original  name  into  that  of  his  wife  Arsinoe. 
lAv.  37.  c  l5.Sirab,  H.—Paua.  9,  c  41.— 
Harat.  3»  od.  14,  v.  64.— Ovui.  Mel.  1,  v.  516. 
— J/cio,  1,  c.  15. 

Pata vicif,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  north  of  the 
To,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  now  called 
PaduUf  and  once  said  to  be  capable  of  sending 
a9>,000  men  into  the  field.  [  Vid.  Padua,]  It 
is  the  birth-pUoe  of  Livy,  from  which  reason 
some  writers  have  denominated  PatavinUy  \ 
^those  peculiar  expressions  and  provincial  dia- 
led, which  they  seem  to  discover  in  the  histo- 
rian's style,  not  strictly  agreeable  to  the  purity 
and  refined  language  of  the  Roman  authors  who 
flourished  in  or  near  the  Augustan  age.  Mar- 
tial,  11,  ep.  17,  v.  a— Qiwn^t/.  1,  c.  5,  56, 1.  8, 
c  13.— i^.  10;  c  2;  L  41,  c.  27.— iSroA.  5.- 
Mela,  3,  c  4. 

Pathos,  [an  bland  in  the  Icarian  sea,  south 
of  Samoa  and  Icaris,]  with  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name,  situate  at  the  south  of  Icaria,  and 
measuring  30  miles  in  circumference  according 
to  Pliny,  or  only  18  according  to  modem  tra- 
vellers, ft  has  a  large  harbour,  near  which  are 
some  broken  columns,  the  most  ancient  in  that 
fttti  of  Greece.  The  Romans  generally  ba- 
nished their  culprits  there,  [and  l^re  St  John, 
an  exile,  delivered  the  subbme  inspirations  of 
the  Apocalypse.]  It  is  now  called  Palmoea. 
Slrab.---PUn.  4,  c.  18. 

Patrjb,  [a  town  of  Achaia,  on  that  part  of 
th*-  Sinus  Corinthiacus  which  lay  between 
Achaia  and  JEtolia,  outside  of  the  promonto- 
ries Rhium  and  Antirrhium.  Thia  town, 
**  which  still  retains  its  ancient  appellation,  is 
said  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  or  three  towns, 
callod  Aroe,  Anthea,  and  Messatis,  which  had 
been  founded  by  the  lonians  when  they  were 
in  pofsesaon  of  the  country.  On  their  expul- 
sion by  the  Acheans,  the  small  towns  above 
mentioned  fell  into  the  hands  of  Patreus^  an  il- 
liMtrious  chief  of  that  people;  who^  uniting 
them  into  one  city  callecl  it  bv  his  name.  Pa- 
tr»  is  eBumsfated  hj  Herodotus  among  the 
twelve  towns  of  Achaia.  This  was  one  of  the 
fint  towns  which  renewed  the  federal  ajrstem 
after  t^  intervai  occasioned  by  the  Macedonian 
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domination  throoghoot  Greece.    Its  muntdxnm 
situation,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  JElolia  and 
Acamania,  rendered  it  a  very  advantageous  port 
for  communicating  with  these  countries ;  and 
in  the  Social  war  rhilip  of  Macedon  fiequentlj 
landed  his  troops  there  in  his  expeditions  into 
Peloponnesus.    The  Patreans  sustained  such 
severe  losses  in  the  dififeredt  engageroento  fought 
minst  the  Romans  during  the  Achaan  war, 
that  the  fow  men  who  remained  in  the  dty  de- 
termined to  abandon  it,  and  to  reside  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages  and  boroujzhs.    Patrs  was 
however  raised  to  its  former  flourishing  condi* 
tion  after  the  battle  of  Actium  by  Augastus, 
who,  in  addition  to  its  dispersed  inbahitantai 
sent  thither  a  large  body  of  cokmisto  chosea 
from  his  veteran  soldieri,  and  granted  to  the  ci- 
ty, thus  restored  under  his  auspices,  all  the  pri- 
vileges usually  conceded  by  the  Romans  to  their 
colonies.    Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  day  it  was 
a  large  and  populous  town,  with  a  good  harbour. 
Chandler  describes  PeUrae  *as  a  considwable 
town  at  a  distence  firom  the  sea,  situated  on  the 
ade  of  a  hill,  which  haa  ite  summit  crowned 
with  a  ruinous  castle ;  a  dry  flat  before  it  was 
once  the  port,  which  has  been  choked  vrith  mod. 
It  has  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  only  an 
indiflerent  road  for  vessels.'    According  to  sir 
W.  Gell,  *thc  remains  of  antiquity  are  kw  and 
insignificant,  part  of  a  Doric  frieze,  and  a  few 
small  cajHtals  of  the  Ionic  and,  Corinthian  or- 
den  are  found  in  the  atreets.'    At  the  church 
of  SL  Andrea  is  the  well  mentioned  by  Pauaa- 
nias as  the  oracular  fountain  of  Ceres."  Cram.] 

Patrocli,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  At- 
tica.   Patu.  4,  c.  5. 

Paxos,  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  sea.  [The 
modern  name  of  this  island  is  Paso,  and  ano- 
ther in  ito  immediate  vicinity  is  called  Antipaso, 
They  lie  south-east  of  Corcyra.] 

Pedum,  a  town  of  }  ^%n*"^  about  ten  milee 
from  Rome,  conquered  by  Camillus.  The  inba- 
bitante  were  called  Pedant.  Ia9,  2,  c  39,  L  8^ 
c  13  and  14.— fToro^  1,  ep.  4,  v.  2. 

Peg  JE,  I.  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ar- 

?inthu8  in  Bithynia,  into  which  Hylas  lelL 
ropcrt,  1,  eL  20^  V.  33. II.  [A  pl^ce  be- 

lon^ff  to  Megaris,  on  that  part  of  the  CrisiMan 
gulf  which  was  called  the  Ualcyonian  sea.  **  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  used  by  them  as  a  naval 
station,  but  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  Me- 
garsans.  Pauaanias  notices  in  this  place  the 
noonument  of  ^gialeus,  son  of  Adrastus,  and 
a  statue  of  Diana  Sospita.  The  modem  site  oi 
PsalOf  not  for  from  Livadoetro,  in  a  gulf  form- 
ed by  a  projection  of  Citharon,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  answer  to  the  ancient  Pegs."   Crain.] 

Pegasium  Staonum,  a  lake  near  Ephe8ti% 
which  arose  from  the  earth  when  Pegasus  struck 
it  with  his  foot 

Pelagonia,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Macedo- 
nia at  the  north.  ['*  The  Pelagones,  though  not 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  distinct  people,  were 
probably  known  to  him,  from  his  naming  Pele- 
g<m,  the  fother  of  Asteropeoa,  a  Pnooian  war- 
rior. They  must  at  one  period  have  been  widely 
spread  over  the  north  of  Greece,  since  a  distiiei 
of  upper  Thessaly  bore  the  name  of  Pdagoain 
Tripolitis,  and  it  is  ingeniously  oonjeotuwl  bj 
Gratterer,  in  his  learned  oooMnentary  on  aacieBt 
Thrace^  that  these  wcfe  a  reamant  of  the  ieaM«% 
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etpedition  of  Hm  Teocri  and  Mysi,  the  proge- 
iiiton  of  the  Faomane,  who  came  from  Asia 
Minor,  mod  conqaered  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Strymon  and  Peoetu.    Fre<^nent 
aUoston  is  made  of  Pehigonia  by  Livy  in  his  ac- 
eoant  of  the  wan  between  the  Romans  and  the 
kings  of  Macedon.    It  was  ei posed  to  invasions 
from  the  Dardani,  who  bordeml  on  its  northern 
ftontiers ;  for  which  reason  the  communication 
between  the  two  countries  v^as  carefully  guard- 
ed by  the  Macedonian  monarchs.    This  pass 
led  over  the  chain  of  mount  Scardus.   Acunoua 
•ecount  of  the  modem  route  is  given  in  Dr. 
Browne's  Travels :  *  From  Kuprulih  in  Sertia 
we  came  by  Iibar  to  Pyrlipe,  first  passing  the 
htffh   mountains  of   Pyrlipey  in  Macedonia, 
which  shine  Hke  alver  as  those  of  Cfitturo,  and 
beside  Moteovia  riass,  may  contain  good  mine- 
rals in  their  bowds;  the  rocks  of  this  mountain 
are  the  roost  craggy  that  I  have  seen,  and  massy 
atones  lie  apon  stones  without  any  earth  about 
them ;  and  upon  a  ridge  of  mountains,  many 
steeples  high,  stands  the  strong  castle  of  Marco 
CaUowUz^  a  man  formerly  famous  in  these 
parts.'     From  thence  the  traveller  journeyed 
throorh  a  plain  country  to  MonaHir  or  7o/t, 
a  well- peopled  and  pleasantly  situated  town, 
which,  I  conceive,  repiesents  the  ancient  city  of 
Pelagonia,  the  capital  of  the  fourth  division  of 
Roman   Macedonia.    Although  it  must  from 
this   circumstance   have   been  a  considerable 
place,  little  else  is  known  beyond  the  Act  of  its 
existence  at  a  lata  period,  as  we  find  it  noticed  in 
the  STneodemus  of  Hierocles  and  the  Byzan- 
tine   historian  Malchus,   who  speaks  of  the 
strength  of  its  citadel."     Cram.] 

PBLAsar,  a  people  of  Greece,  supposed  to  be 
one, of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  Vid. 
GrcKia. 

Psf^AaaiA,  or  PeLASoxoris,  a  country  of 
Greece,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Pelatgi^ 
or  PelatgwUB.  The  name  should  be  more  par- 
Deolaily  confined  to  a  part  of  Thessaly,  [on  the 
anoth  Imnk  of  the  Peneus  and  the  coast  of  the 
iEgean  sea.]  The  maritime  borders  of  this 
part  of  Thessaly  were  afterwards  called  Magpie^ 
aio, -though  the  sea,  or  its  shore,  sGIl  retained 
the  name  of  Peia^gietu  SintUf  now  the  gulf  of 
Voio.  Pebsgia  is  also  one  of  the  ancient  names 
of  Epims,  as  also  of  Pek>ponnesus.  Vid,  Chrm- 
eta. 

[PBLABOfcuM,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
fertificatiooe  of  the  Athenian  acropolis.  Vid. 
Aihenm,\ 

PiLfeTOftdifn,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapi- 
Ibo^  because  they  inhabited  jthe  town  of  Pde- 
thrinium^  at  the  foot  of  mount  PeKon  in  Thes- 
saly ;  or  beeaoae,  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
Bvne  of  Pelethronios.  It  is  to  them  that  man- 
kind is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
with  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
BHieh  dazlaritj.  Virg.  Q.  3,  v.  115.— Qe<rf. 
»iet.  \%  ▼.  458.— £.tft»n.  6,  v.  387. 

PiLioNr,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt  near 
the  Sabines  and  Marsi,  and  bad  Corfinium  and 
Salmo  for  their  chief  towns.  The  most  expert 
magidatts  were  among  the  PeKgni,  aooording  to 
Hofaoe.  lAw,  8,  c  6  and  89, 1.  9,  c  41. — f}vtd, 
ex  Pant.  1,  eL  8^  v.  48.— fi)(ra&.  b.—Borat.  3, 
od.  19,  V.  8. 

PsLiON,  and  Pblios,  [a  mountain  of  Theasa- 
ia,  "wfaoae  principal  summit  rises  behind  loloos 


and  Ormenium,  and  which  Ibnns  a  cha&i  of 
some  extent,  from  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  lake  Babeis,  where  it  unites  with  one  of 
the  ramifications  of  Ossa,  to  the  extreme  pro* 
montory  of  Magnesia.  Homer  alludes  to  this 
moantsin  as  the  ancient  abode  of  the  CentaQfi^ 
who  were  ejected  by  the  Lapithc.  It  was^ 
however,  more  especially  the  haunt  of  Chiron, 
whose  cave,  as  Dtccarchus  relates,  occu[ned  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain.  In  a  fragment 
of  Dicsarchus,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
we  have  a  detailed  deacription  or  Pelion,  and  it* 
botanical  productions,  which  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous,  both  as  to  the  forest  trees 
and  plants  of  various  kinds.  According  to  the 
same  writer,  it  save  rise  to  two  rivulets  named 
Crausindon  ana  Bryehon;  the  source  of  the 
former  was  towards  its  base,  while  the  latleri 
after  passing  what  he  terms  the  PeKan  wood, 
discharged  its  waters  into  the  sea.  On  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  mountain  was  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Jupiter  Actaus ;  to  which  a  troop  of 
the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  aa- 
cended  eVery  year  by  appointment  of  the  priest; 
and  such  was  the  cold  experienced  on  the  sun- 
mit,  that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  It  is  with  propriety  thereforo  thst 
Pindar  applies  to  Pelicon  the  epthet  of  stormy.'* 
Cram.] 

Pblla,  a  oelebraCed  town  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  Ludias,  not  far  from  the  Sinus  Thermaieas, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  country  after 
the  ruin  of  Edessa.  Pnilifx  king  of  Macoidonla, 
was -educated  there,  and  Alexander  the  Ghneat 
was  born  there,  whence  he  is  often  called  PeZ- 
keuB  JuveniB.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  Euripidta 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.  *  T1m9  epithet  Pet" 
Ueua  is  often  applied  to  Egypt  or  Alexandria, 
because  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  the  country, 
were  of  Macedonian  origin.  Martial,  1 3,  ep.  65. 
— I/ttcon.  5,  V.  60,  1.  8,  v.  475  and  607,  I.  9,  v. 
1016  and  1073,  I.  10,  v.  55.— Jfe/o,  3,  c  3.— 
Strah.  l.—lAv.  42,  c.  41. 

Pelleke,  I.  a  town  of  Achaia,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesu^  at  the  west  of  Sicyon.  It  was  built 
by  the  giant  Pallas,  or,  according  to  others,  bj 
Fellen  of  Ams,  son  of  Phorbas,  and  was  tbie 
country  of  Proteus  the  sea-god.  Strab.  8.— 
Pau9.  7,  c.  86.— lite.  33,  c  14.  ["  Pellene  wwm 
situated  on  a  h>fty  and  precipitoua  hill  about 
sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  From  the  nature  of 
its  situation  the  town  was  divided  into  two  die- 
tinctparts.  Its  name  was  derived  either  ftom 
the  litan  Pallaa,  or  Pellen,  an  Arrive,  who  was 
son  of  Phorbas.  It  was  oelebrated^for  its  mafiu* 
focturo  of  woollen  cb)aks,  which  wero  given  as 
priws  to  the  riders  at  the  gymnastic  games  hdkl 

there  in  honour  of  Mercury."    Crwn. 11. 

Another  in  Laconia,  between  the  Eorotas  and 
the  borders  of  Messenia,  north-west  of  Sparta. 
It  was  the  residence  of  "  Tyndareus  during^ 
exile  firom  Sparta.  Polybius  states  that  Pellene 
was  in  the  oistrict  called  Tripolis,  which  livy 
places  on  the  confines  of  Megalopolis.  Pellene 
contained  a  temple  of  iEscubpius,  and  two 
fountains  named  Pellanis  and  Xancea.  The 
ruins  of  thb  town  probably  correspond  with  those 
observed  by  sir  W.  Gell,  north  of  Peribolia^  and 
near  a  beautiful  source  called  CepfuU^brymo, 
with  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  wd  fragments 
of  white  maiUe:  ftirther  on,  anothsc  fount  and 
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walU,  and  a  gate  in  tbe  walU  which  ran  up  to 
a  citadel  riiinff  in  tarrBcea.*'     Cram.] 

PcLOPONNfisUB,  a  celebrated  peninsula,  which 
coinpiehendis  the  moat  southern  parts  of  Qreeoe. 
It  received  its  uame  from  Pelops,  who  settled 
thflfe,  as  the  name  indicates  (vifXoir*;  m#»(,  the 
ialajul  of  Pelopa),  It  had  boen  called  before  Ar- 
giOf  Peiaagiat  and  ArgolU^  and  in  its  form,  it 
has  been  observed  bv  the  moderns  highly  to  re- 
semble Uie  leaf  of  the  plane  tree.    Its  present 
name  is  Morea^  which  seems  to  be  derived  either 
from  the  Greek  word  ^•pM,  or  the  Latin  mortur, 
which  signifies  a  n^ulberry-treej  which  is  found 
there  in  great  abundance.  [*'  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  west  by  that 
of  Sicily,  lo  the  south  and  south-east  by  that  of 
Libya  aud  CretSi  and  to  the  north-east  bv  the 
Myrtoan  and  the  j£g9an.    These  several  seas 
form  in  succession  five  extensive  gul&  along  its 
shores ;  the  Corinthiacus  Sinus,  which  separates 
the  northern  coast  from  JEtolia,  Locris,  and 
Phocis ;  the  Messeniacus,  now  Oul/  of  Caroriy 
on  the  coast  of  Messenia ;  the  Laconicus.  Oi^f 
qf  Colokythia,  on  that  of  Laconia ;  the  Arjgroli- 
cut,  QuLfqfSapoli;  and  lastly,  the  Saronicus, 
a  name  derived  from  Saron,  which  in  ancient 
Greek  signified  an  oak  lea^  now  called  Qui/ of 
Engia,    *  The  narrow  stem  from  which  it  ex- 
pands|'  says  Pliny,  *  is  called  the  isthmus.    At 
this  point  the  JEgtean  and  Ionian  seas,  breaking 
in  nom  opposite  quarters,  north  and  east  eat 
away  all  its  breadth,  till  a  narrow  neck  of  &v^ 
miles  in  breadth  is  all  that  connects  Peloponne- 
sus with  Greece.    On  one  side  b  the  Corin- 
thian, on  the  other  the  Saronic  gulC    Lecha- 
um  and  Cenchree  are  situated  on  opposite 
extremities  of  the  isthmus,  a  long  and  haaurdoua 
circumnavigation* for  ships,  the  size  of  which 
prevents  their  being  carried  over-land  in  waffons. 
For  this  reason  various  attempts  have  oeen 
made  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  by  king 
Demetrius,  Julius  CaDsar,  CaliguU^  and  Nero, 
but  in  every  instance  without  success.*    The 
principal  mountains  of  Peloponnesus  are  those 
of  Cyllene,  Zyria,  and  Erymanthus,  Olenoe/in 
Arcadia,  and  Taygetus,  Si.  Eliat^  in  Laconia. 
Its  rivers  are  the  Alpheus,  now  Roupkia^  which 
rises  in  the  soath  of  Arcadia,  and,  after  travers- 
ing that  province  firom  south-east  to  north-west, 
enters  ancient  EUis,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Sicilian  sea ;  the  Eurotas,  now  called  Ere, 
which  takes  its  source  in  the  mountains  that 
separate  Arcadia  from  Laconia,  and,  confining 
its  course  within  the  latter  province,  falls  into 
the  Laconicus  Sinus :  and  the  Pamisui^  Fimal- 
iOf  a  river  of  Messenia,  which  rises  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arcadia,  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Co- 
TOHf  the  ancient  Messeniacus  Sinus.   The  Pe- 
loponnesus contains  but  one  small  lake,  which 
is  that  of  StymphaluS)  Zaracca,  in  Arcadia. 
According  to  tbe  best  modern  maps,  the  area  of 
the  whole  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  7800 
square  milest  and,  in  this  more  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  Grecian  history,  an  approximate  com- 
putation of  the  population  of  its  diflerent  states 
furnishes  upwords  of  a  million  as  the  aggregate 
number  of  Its  inhabitants.    Peloponnesus  was 
inhabited  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  seven 
distinct  people,  oU  of  whom  he  regarded  as  of 
diflerent  origin.    These  Were  the  Arcadians, 
Gynurians,  Actueans,  Dorians,  ^tolians,  Dry- 
opes,  and  Lemniwna.    Tbe  two  first  only  are 
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considered  by  bun  as  indlgnMias,  tin  otbeiv 
being  known  to  have  migrated  from  other 
countries.  The  Arcadians  are  univosally  ac- 
knowledged by  ancient  writers  to  have  been  thcr 
oldest  nation  of  the  Peloponneae,  a  foct  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Henidotus  f 
but  allowing  their  priority  of  existence  in  the 
peninsula,  we  have  yet  to  discover  tlie  primeval 
stock  from  whence  they  sprang,  since  they  miisl 
have  migrated  thither  from  some  other  country. 
[Vid.  Or^Bcia.]  From  the  mountainous  and 
secluded  nature  of  their  coonti^,  tbej  appear  to 
have  preserved  to  tbe  latest  period  their  nee  mi» 
mixea  with  the  surrounding  nations:  The  Cy- 
nurians  occupied  a  email  tract  of  country  on  tae 
borders  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  and  became, 
from  their  situation,  a  constant  object  of  con- 
tention to  these  two  states.  Herodotus  ol>- 
serves,  that  thu  really  indigenous  people  was 
for  some  time  supposed  to  m  of  Ionian  origin, 
though,  from  their  long  subiection  to  Argosy 
they  were  afterwards  consufered  as  Dorians, 
The  Acheans  never  quitted  the  Peloponneae, 
but  often  changed  their  abode,  till  they  finally 
settled  in  the  province  which  fixMn  them  took 
the  name  of  Achaia.  Under  the  Dorians,  who 
came,  as  we  have  already  ascertained,  from  Do- 
ris, near  Parnassus,  with  the  Heraclids,  must 
be  ranged  the  Corinthians,  Argives,  Laconiann, 
and  MessenianS)  which  include  the  roost  pow- 
erful and  celebrated  states  of  the  peninsula. 
The  iEtoliana  occupied  EKs,  after  having  ex- 
pelled the  Epeans,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  oountiT.  The  Dryopes,  who  were  an- 
ciently settled  in  northern  Greece,  ibrmod  at  aci 
uncertain  period  some  few  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Amlis  and  I.iaconia.  The  Lemniana 
are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  occupied  the 
Parorea,  better  known  in  Grecian  histonr  by 
the  name  of  Triphylia.  These  were  the  Min- 
ya,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Lemnos  bj 
the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  and  part  of  whom  colo- 
nised the  island  of  Thera.  To  this  list  of  Po- 
loponnesian  nations  we  must  add  theCaucones^ 
who  were  looked  upon  by  many  as  of  Pelaqgic 
origin.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  we  should  as- 
sign to  the  Leloges  a  phioe  among  these  primi- 
tive tribes  of  the  Peloponnesus,  since  tbe  Laoe- 
dsmonians,  according  to  Pausanias,  regaidect 
them  as  the  first  possessors  of  Laconia.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  Pebpoonesus,  like  the  reat 
of  Greece,  was  originally  inhabited  ^  various 
barbarous  tribes,  umler  the  names  of  Cfauoonea, 
Leleges,  and  Pelasfn,  who  became  gradually 
Uen&d  with  the  fbroign  population  introduced 
by  auoceeoive  migrations  from  the  time  of  Ps. 
lops  to  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  HeracU- 
6m.  From  this  period  these  may  be  said  to 
have  totally  disappeared,  with  the  excuition  of 
the  Arcadians,  wiio  akme  could  iairiy  boast  sT 
being^  the  autochthones  of  the  peninsula.  In 
th^  Ume  of  Thucydides  the  Petopsnnesua  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  five  pertioni^  mi; 
speaking  of  tha  Lacedcmoniansy  the  historian 
observes,  of  the  five  parts  of  tha  Pelopoimesjse 
they  occupy  two,  and  are  also  at  the  head  of  ila 
whole  confederacy.  But  this  division  wonld 
compel  us,  as  Pausanias  justly  resMtrkis  tocen- 
sider  £Us  as  part  of  Arcadia,  or  Achaia;  whove- 
as,  both  historically  and  geographically,  it  is 
entitled  to  a  separate  place  m  the  description  oC 
Greece.'*    Cram,} 
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iai-iadet,)iiofi  Cape 
Faro,  one  or  tbe  Ihrw  grnt  progiontoriei  of 
SicUj,  on  whoso  (op  wm  eredoil  a  tower  to  di- 
KCt  tbe  tailor  on  bu  Toya^.  It  lies  near  the 
oooit  oriuly,  and  recei>«l  ita  name  from  Pelo- 
lOB,  tb«  pilot  of  the  (hip  which  carried  away 
Annibal  from  IlaJj.  Tbi«  olehralad  noenl, 
■i  it  ii  npolttd,  tfa*  carried  by  the  )id«  inlo 
the  Krulaof  Charjbdii,  and 


e  ilani/hti 
Ilea  ofth. 


Mip  the 
re  of  the 
iieipot. 


aific«Qt 

■  oiled 


7— StroA.  i.—  ViTg.  ..En.  3,  v.  411  and  687.— 
Ond.  Met.  5,  ».  350,  L  13.  i.  TOTI,  L  13,  *.  706. 

Felt*:,  a  Iowa  of  Phiymi,  [toatfa-eul  of 
Catyaiiioi.  According  to  0'Annlle,  "  Petta 
and  an  adjafcnt  plain 
what  ii  now  called  U*th 

P*l,e«oif,  DOW  TineK,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
alnate  ■!  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  monUu  of 
the  Nile,  calked  from  it  Felunao.  It  ia  about 
90  aiadia  flnm  the  aca,  and  it  hai  reeeived  the 
■una  of  PeJunum  frooi  the  labra  and  manbet 
(ifXst)  which  ate  in  its 


the  k^  of  Egypt  OD  OmMe  at  Phnnlda,  as  it 
WB  impoarfhk  to  anler  the  Egyptian  territories 
wilbool  psssing  by  Pelauam,  and  on  that  ac- 
count it  was  alwavs  well  fortified  and  garrison- 
ed.   It  produced  Icnlilii,  and  was  celebrated  (oi 


[Pehniiun  was  said  "  hy  AniiniaDus  lo  be  tbe 
work  of  Feleua,  fathur  of  Achilles,  cominanded 
iij  the  gods  to  purge  himself  in  tbe  lake  adjoin- 
ing Sx  the  mnnler  of  his  brother  Phocus.  Ac- 
eranted  tbe  chief  door  of  Egypt  towards  the 
land,  ss  Pbaroa  wai  to  those  that  came  by  aea : 
tbe  nBtropotasoftbe  province  of  Aagustamnica, 
Uw  Uith-plaee  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  and 
tfw  epseopal  sse  of  St  Isidoie,  snrnamed  Pdo- 
siolaiL  Ouloftberuinabereot(ifnottheiwne 
■ndet  another  title,)  lose  DBmiala,  memoiable 
Ibc  tbe  often  sieges  laid  to  it  by  the  Christian 
•mast."  Bttfi.  Com.]— Mela,  2,  a  i.~Co- 
Ibnl  Gl  c.  10.— SU.  a.  3,  1.  96.— Ixican.  8,  i. 
466,  L  9,  *,  S3i  I.  10, «.  53.— Lis.  44,  c  19, 1 4S^ 
e.  11.-3™*.  17.—  YiTg.  G.  1,  c  338. 

PtHcti^  L  a  rirsr  of  Theaaly,  rising  on 
Bwont  Pinai,  and  (ailing  into  the  Tbermean 
nS,  tlut  a  vanderii^  ooorae  between  noont 
Oaaa  and  Olyafw   throogh   the  ^aini   of 

«Miaf  Ooeaaiu  and  TMcju.  Tbe  Fantaa an- 
OMiily  ittandalMl  tbe  pbina  of  Tbaanlr,  till  an 
«(lhqaake  ■eutatad  tbe  nxmntaina  Ossa  and 
Olranu  and  fcimad  Uw  boMUilU  Tak  of 
PuIt1.-3H 


circnnistaDce,  therefore,  it 

of  Araxa^oi  ifiiim  Kin^.  Daphne, 

;hter  of  the  Peneui,  accordiDg  to  tbe 

.  the  tnylhologists,  was  cbsnged  inlo  a 

launl  on  tho  banks  of  this  riyer.     Tbi*  tradi. 

tion  arises  from  the  quantity  of  Isnrels  which 

grow  near  tbe  Peneus.      Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  452; 

&c.—SlTab.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.—  Virg.  G.  4,  v. 

317.— Wod.4. II.  AlsoasDiallrivcrofElis 

in  PeloponDestis,  better  known  under  Ifae  name 
of  Araies.     fit  is  now  Igliaco,  anit  is,  according 
lo  modern  IraTellera,  a  broad  and  lapid  stream. 
CVam.J-Paiu.  6,  c  24.— Sfroi.  Sand  II. 
Pennina  Ai,rua.      Vul.  Aipe: 

PaNTiPfii.iB,   1.  a  town  of  India. IL  A 

part  of  Africa  near  Cyrene.  It  received  tbia 
name  on  accoanl  of  thejire  cititt  which  it  con- 
tained j  Cyrene,  Arsirtoe,  Berenice,  Plolemiis 

or  Baice,  and  Apollonia.     Piin.  5,  c  5. III. 

Also  part  of  Palestine,  ooirtaining  the  five  citjra 
of  Gan,  Gath,  Ascaton,  Aiolas,  and  Eknin. 

Pe.vtei.Icdb,  a  mountain  of  Allies.  ["  Mount 
Penlelicns,  celebrated  in  antiquity  tor  the  lieaii- 
lifal  marble  which  its  quarries  yielded,  still  r»- 
lains  ito  name.  It  surpasses  in  elevation  the 
chain  of  Hyntetlns,  nilb  which  it  is  connected. 
Pansaniss  reports  tbal  a  statue  nf  Minerva  was 
plaoed  on  its  summit.  '  Penlelikoit,'  says  Dod- 
wbL,  '  is  sepented  from  tbe  northern  fool  of 
UymettUB,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  aboot 
three  miles  brood.  It  shoots  up  into  n  painted 
summit  (  but  the  outline  is  boaalirull;  varied, 
and  the  greater  part  is  either  nunlJetl  with 
woods  or  TBriegated  with  shrubs.  Several  vil- 
lages, and  some  monasteries  ami  churches,  are 
seen  near  its  base.'  The  same  iravdlor  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Pentelic  quar- 
ries, which  he  visited  and  examined  with  atten- 
tion. According  to  Sir  W.  GcU,  the  great 
quarry  is  41  minutes  distant  from  the  monastery 
of  Penteli,  and  afibrds  s  most  extensive  pros- 
pect from  Citheron  lo  Sunium."     CramJ 

PEpiRETQOS,  a  small  island  of  the  £geaii 
sea,  on  tbe  coast  of  Macedonia,  about  30  miles 
'-  draumterence.  It  abounded  in  olives,  and 
wines  have  always  been  reckoned  ciceilsnt. 
Thev  were  not,  however  palatable  before  they 
were  seven  years  old.  Plin.  4,  c.  j2.—Orid. 
Met.  7,  V.  47a— Zrti.  H8,  c.  5, 1.  31,  o.  Sft 
Peh^a,  1.  a  part  of  Caria  opporite  to  Rhodea. 

lAt.  32,  c.  33. II.  f"  That  part  of  Palestine 

which  lies  between  toe  Hvei  Jordan  snd  the 
monntainsof  Amon,eastand  west)  andreach- 
eth  from  Pella  in  the  north,  to  Pelrs,  the  chief 
town  of  Arabia  Petm,  in  the  soulb.  By  Pliny 
it  is  made  lo  bend  more  towards  "  -     -      " 


lountains,  and  ported 

So  called  ttoat  the  Greek  word  wifor,  in  regard 
to  the  situation  of  it  on  tbe  other  side  of  that 
river ;  and  not  improperly  might  be  rendered  bjr 
Tnna-Jordana.  Blessed  with  a  rich  soil,  and 
large  dalds  beaet  with  diven  tree*,  especially  of 
oGvea,  Tine^  and  .palnu.    The  Wnlation  in 


i,  Tinea  and  palnis.  The  Wnlatic 
past  of  tbe  MidianiteB,  Moabiie^  Ai 
aa  abo  of  tbe  two  Uibae  of  Gad 


Reuben."    Bt^  Cam.\ 
pBRC4rE.      FW.  PereeU.\ 
FsBcCTe,  •  lown  on  the  UelleiVOiili  be 
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AhyStm  tnd  LtmpMcof,  near  the  Ma-shoM. 
Artaxerxea  gave  it  to  Themistocles,  to  maintaio 
bis  wanlrobe.  It  is  sometimes  called  Percope. 
Btrodot.  1,  c.  117.— .^Rmi' 

Peroa,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Vvd,  Perge, 
Uv.  38,  c.  57. 

PERolBrns,  Pergama,  (P/tir.)  tbe  citadel  of 
the  city  of  Troy.  Tbe  word  is  often  used  for 
Troy,  It  was  situated  in  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  town,  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Scaman- 
der.  Xerxes  mounted  to  the  top  of  this  citadel 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops  as  he  marched  to 
invade  Greece. '  Berodot,  %  c.  43. —  Virg.  JRn, 
1,  V.  466,  &c 

Peroamus,  now  Bergamo^  a  town  of  Mysia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caycus.  It  was  the  capital 
of  a  celebrated  empire  called  tbe  kingdom  of 
Perganiuii,  which  was  founded  by  Phdsterus, 
an  eunuch,  whom  Lysimacbus,  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus^  had  entrusted  with  the  treesores  which 
he  had  obtained  in  the  war.  Philatenis  made 
himself  master  of  tbe  treasures,  and  of  Perga- 
mus  in  which  they  were  deposited,  B.  C.  ^, 
and  laid  tbe  foundations  of  an  empire,  over 
which  he  himself  presided  for  90  years.  His 
successors  hmn  to  reign  in  tbe  following  order : 
his  nephew  Eumenes  ascended  tbe  throne  2)63 
B.C.;  Attnlu8,341;  Eumenes  tbe  second,  197; 
Attalus  Philadelphus,  159;  Attalus  Philomator, 
138,  who,  B.  C.  133,  left  tbe  Roman  people 
heirs  to  his  kingdom,  as  he  had  no  children. 
Tbe  right  of  tbe  Romans,  however,  was  dis- 
puted by  an  usurper,  who  claimed  the  empire 
as  bis  own,  and  Aquilius,  the  Roman  (general, 
was  obliged  to  conquer  the  difleient  cities  one 
by  one,  uid  to  gain  their  submission  by  poison- 
ing the  waters  which  were  conveyed  to  their 
bouses,  till  the  whole  was  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  dependent  province.  The  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  famous  for  a  library 
of  200,000  volumes,  which  had  been  collected 
by  tbe  different  monarchs  who  had  reigned 
there.  This  noble  collection  was  afterwasds 
transported  to  Egypt  by  Cleoiiatra,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Antony,  and  it  adorned  and  enricned 
tbe  Alexandrian  hbrary,  till  it  was  mosTfiitally 
destroyed  b^  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  643.  Parch- 
ment was  first  invented  and  made  use  of  at  Per- 
Simoe,  to  transcribe  books,  as  Ptolemy  king  of 
gypt  hnd  forbidden  tbe  exportation  ofpapynis 
from  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  pievent  Ehimenes 


PEBPERfcNE,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  where,  iv 
some  suppose,  Pans  adjudged  the  prize  of  beaiK 
ty  to  Venus.    Strab.  Ow 

Perrhjebia,  a  part  of  Tbeasal^  situate  oo 
the  borders  of  the  Peneos,  extending  between 
thetownofAtrax  and  the  vale  of  Tempo.  Th« 
inhabitants  were  driven  ftom  their  poaeesaion* 
by  the  LApitha,  and  retired  into  ^toiia,  where 
part  of  the  country  received  the  name  of  Per- 
rfutbia.  Propert.  2,  el.  6,  v.  dS.—Strak.  9.— 
IA9.  33,  c.  34, 1.  39,  c.  34. 

Per&b,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.    Vid.  Per- 


na. 


PfiRSEPdus,  a  celdbraled  dty,  the  ca|iital  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  was  bid  in  rmna  fay 
Alexander  after  the  conquest  of  Daiius.  Tbe 
reason  of  this  is  ttnk  nown.  Diodorus  says  that 
tbe  sight  of  about  800  Greeks,  whom  the  Per- 
sians had  shamefully  mutilated,  so  irritated 
Alexander,  that  he  resoked  to  punish  tbe  bar- 
barity of  the  inhabitants  of  Persepolis,  and  of 
the  neigbbourinff  country,  by  permitting  bis 
soldiers  to  plunder  their  capital.  Others  sup- 
fKMe  that  Alexander  set  it  on  firo  at  tbe  instiga- 
tion of  Thais,  one  of  his  courtesans,  when  ne 
had  passed  the  day  in  drinking,  and  in  riot  and 
debauchery.  The  ruins  of  Persepolis^  now  £«- 
taker,  or  7VAei-J/inav,  still  astonish  tbe  mo- 
dem traveller  by  their  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. [**  Thirty  miles  north-west  of  SMraz  and 
about  ten  to  tbe  east  of  the  town  of  Mayn,  are 
tbe  fiimous  ruins  of  btakhar,  or  PerwepoliM^  the 
ancient  capital  of  Persia,  in  which  Alexaiider 
triumphed,  and  in  a  moment  of  mad  festivitj 
gave  way  to  the  sugrations  of  a  spirit  of  wan* 
ton  destmctiofi  of  which  he  almost  instantly  re- 
pented. This  city  was  destroyed  ultimate^  bj 
the  fanatic  Arabs,  as  is  shown  in  a  memoir  b^ 
M.  Langlos,  contained  in  his  CoUectioo  of 
Travels.  We  have  no  satisfiictory  means  e€ 
ascertaining  tbe  period  al  which  Persepofis  was. 
founded.  The  beet  are  perhaps  those  suggest* 
ed  by  tbe  appc«rance  of  the  most  conspicuow 
remains  (bund  on  the  spot.  Accordingly,  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  applying  to  this  subject 
the  exertions  of  an  inquiring  mind,  aided  \tr 
extensive  erudition  and  correct  taste,  observed 


that  tbe  moet  remarkable  obiects  contsmed  in  it, 
viz.  the  Skehel-minar,  of  *  Forty  Columnar' 
produced  in  bim  tbe  impression,  that  both  as  a 

w       .  .  whole,  and  in  their  details,  they  bore  a  strooK 

from  maRinc  a  library  as  valuable  and  as  choice   resemblance  to  tbe  architectural  taste  of  Egypt  ^ 
as  that  of  Alexandra.    From  this  circumstance   a  resemblance  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  tbe 


parchment  has  been  called  charta  pergtnnena. 
Galenus  the  physician, and  ApoUodorus  the  my- 
tbologist,  were  born  there.  JEsculapius  waetbe 
chief  deity  of  the  country.  PKn.  5  and  15. — 
Uid.  6,  c.  I!.— Siro5.  13.— Lie.  29,  c.  11,  1. 
31,  c.  46.— PKn.  10,  c  21, 1.  13,  c  II. 

Peroa,  a  town  of  Pomphylia,  where  Dbna 
had  a  magnificent  temple^  whence  her  surname 
of  Pergca.  ApoHouios  tbe  geometrician  was 
bom  there.     Mela,  1,  c  14.— 51fra6. 14. 

Pergus,  a  lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna,  where 
Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.     Ovid. 

PiRiNTHUs.     Vid.  Beraelea,  V. 

Permbssus,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  which  received 
its  name  from  Permeasus,  the  lather  of  Affamo- 
pe.     Vid,Belicon.  ^      ^ 

Peroe,  a  fountain  of  BcDotia,  called  after  Pe- 
loe^  a  dmughter  of  the  Asopas.    Paue.  9,  e.  4. 
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early  hostile  intercourse  between  the  two  cou»> 
tries  and  their  interchanges  of  inhabitants  bj 
captivity.  About  foity  years  before  the  conque* 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  Nebuehadnezxar  overraa^ 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  returned  with  the  ricb 
spoils  of  the  counliT  and  a  multitude  of  ca|>- 
tives.  Cambvses,  Hng  of  Persia,  tbe  friend  aad 
kinsman  of  the  conoueror,  was  likely  to  shsm 
in  tbe  ingenuitjr  and  tolenU  of  the  ingenioiis 
among  the  capuves  of  tbe  former ;  and  whe» 
Cyrus  afterwards  added  Babylon  to  his  emptra^ 
he  would  then  transfer  them  to  M»own  coon- 
try,  and  employ  them  in  the  supecb  edifices  of 
Persepolis.  Cambjrses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  in  hW 
expeditions  against  Amasis  and  PtammeCkna, 
kings  of  Egypt,  carried  off  tb^richest  ornaments 
of  its  edifices  to  decorate  his  palaoes  of  SsM  sod 
Persepolis,  and  took  akmg  with  him  Eryptisa 
workmen  to  pUoe  them  pvopeilj  in  thdEr  baw 
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«la6oiis.    Otiier  prinoef  ftOoired  the  example, 
mnd  Penepolii  became  the  most  splendid  city  in 
the  ea«L    The  remains  of  the  Skehel-minar 
oonttnoe  to  bear  teatimony  to  this  fact.    To  de- 
scribe them  falU  in  this  place  would  fiir  exceed 
ovr  bounds,  and  we  must- refer  the  reader  to  the 
aocoant  jgiven  bT  the  traveller  now  mentioned, 
which,   in  grapnie  description,  ingenious  re- 
•eaich,  and  irresistible  interest,  is  not  exceeded 
by  any  writing  in  existence.    From  his  ample 
^details  we  can  only  select  a  few  lines  as  a  speci- 
men.    The  royal  palace  of  forty  pilbrs,  or  Ske- 
kel-miJimr^  consists  of  a  number  of  buildings, 
fimnuvc  both  a  palace  of  ample  magnitude,  and 
a  citadd,  or  bulwark  for  the  capita^  on  a  situa- 
tion of  a  most  commandir^  character.    Thb 
flituatloa  consists  of  an  artificial  plain,  or  plat- 
form, eat  out  of  a  mountain^  and  having  a  high- 
er part  of  the  same  mountain  connected  with  its 
eastern  side,^  being  on  the  other  three  sides  at  a 
mat  elevation  in  a  perpendicular   prectpioe 
from  the  plain  beneath.    On  the  royiu  moun- 
tain to  the  east,  are  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  the 
kings,  consisting  of  artificial  excavations.    The 
extent  of  the  feces  of  the  square  are  1435  feet  in 
ieogtb  on  the  west  side,  80*2  on  the  south,  and 
92b  on  the  north ;  pait  of  the  steep  is  feioed  up 
with  gigautie  square  blocks  of  dark-grey  marble, 
without  mortar,  but  fitted  with  such  precision  as 
to  appear  part  of  the  solid  mountain.    The 

Sueral  height  seems  to  have  been  about  fifty 
it,  though  now  much  lowered  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  ruins  beneath.    The  only  road  to  the 
summit  is  by  an  ascent  of  steps  on  the  western 
aide,  forming  a  double  flight    The  steps  are 
bfoad  and  shallow,  and  ten  or  fourteen  or  them 
are  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble.    The  ascent 
is  so  beautiful  and  easy,  that  they  majr  be  as- 
cended and  descended  on  horseback  with  the 
utmost  fecili^.    On  ascending  the  platform,  the 
first  obieets  that  meet  the  eye  are  the  remains  of 
two  eolossal  bulls,  of  a  noUe  form  and  attitude, 
indicated  that  thej  were  intended  as  symbolical 
representations  of  power.     These  are  sculptur- 
ed on  the  lofty  siJes  of  the  enormous  portal. 
Other  symbdical  representattoas  in  basaorelievo 
are  found  in  di&rent  places  of  huge  me,  and 
rather  strange  mixtures  of  the  forms  of  difier- 
Snt  animals.    From  the  great  platform,  differ- 
ent others  rise,  distingaished  by  ruins,  diflfering 
somewhat  in  their  character,  and  the  apparent 
destination  of  the  buildings.    On  one  or  these 
are  the  striking  rians  of  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Forty  Pillars.    Only  a  few  of  the  pillars  are 
standing  entire,  at  different  places,  but  the  bases 
and  other  remains  of  the  rest  still  exhibit  some- 
thing At  the  original  arrangement    The  former 
cspitak  and  dMonUions  of  those  which  stand, 
and  of  many  of  the  fragments,  lying  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  heap  of  rubbisb,  are  beautiful  and 
<lrgant,  the  taste  difierent  from  the  Grecian,  yet 
correct  and  commaDdinff  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  executed  with  a  delicacy  which  cannot  be 
excelled ;  *  I  gated  at  them,'  saya  this  traveller, 
*  with  wonder  and  delight    Besides  the  admi- 
ration which  the  generu  elegance  of  their  form, 
and  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  their  parts 
axcited,  1  never  was  made  so  sensible  of  the  im- 
pression of  perfect  symmetry,  comprising  also  in 
Itself  that  of  perfect  beauty.'  "]    Malte-Brun. 
-^Curt,  5,c  l.^Diod.  17,  Ac.— ilrriaiti— Piu/. 
kk  Afsr.-^Justitu  1 1,  c  14, 


PcsfliA,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia,  whidi 
in  its  ancient  state  extended  from  the  Hellea- 
pont  to  the  Indus,  above  3800  miles,  and  ^m 
Pontus  to  the  shores  of  Arabia,  above  2000 
miles.  As  a  province^  Persia  was  but  small, 
and,  according  to  the  deacription  of  Ptolemy,  it 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Media,  west  by 
Susiana,  south  bv  the  Pernan  gulf,  and  east  by 
Carmania.  ["  The  whole  of  Persia  is  a  l^gh^ 
elevated  country,  as  is  proved  by  the  great 
abundance  of  snow.  This  plateau  joins  tlut  of 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and  be- 
comes confounded  with  that  of  central  Asia  on 
the  east  This  is  the  chain  of  high  lands  which 
the  ancients  oaOed  Taurus,  a  general  term 
w  hich  they  apf>lied  to  any  thing  gigantic  Tau- 
rus divided  Asia  into  two,  or  rather,  according 
to  Strabo^  into  three  parts.  The  first  lies  on 
the  north  of  the  mountains.  The  second  is  on 
the  top  of  the  Taurus,  lying  between  the  differ* 
ent  chains  of  mountains  m  which  it  conasts, 
and  the  third  is  that  which  is  situated  to  the 
south.  This  mode  of  divieion  is  founded  on  an 
accurate  observation  of  the  leading  differences 
of  climate  and  of  produce.  But  the  andenti 
knew  that  the  numerous  chains  of  mountains 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Tau- 
rus were  *  divided  bjr  many  valleya  and  elevated 
plains.'  Strab,  They  also  knew  that  several  of 
the  mountains  of  Persia,  after  rising  abruptly 
from  the  middle  of  the  plain,  gradually  became 
fiat  at  the  summit,  and  presented  an  absolute 
plain.  These  observations  are  confirmed  by 
modern  travellers.  The  mountains  of  Persia, 
according  to  M.  Olivier,  do  not  seem  to  form 
any  continued  chain,  nor  to  have  any  leading 
•direction.  But  the  plateau  itself  on  which  this 
hrap  of  mountains  is  reared,  must  have  two 
decuvities,  one  towards  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Persian  Ghil^  and  the  other  towards  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  It  b  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin 
of  the  river  Kur  that  we  must  k>ok  foir  the 
northern  continuation  of  mount  Taurus.  The 
Ararat,  and  the  chain  to  which  it  belongs,  join 
the  high  mountains  whk^  separate  the  lake 
Van  pit>m  the  hike  Oormia,  These  last  are  a 
part  of  the  NivhaU9  of  the  ancients.  But  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Araltes  there  is  a  chain 
of  very  cold  mountaina,  the  south  side  of  which 
embraces  Adjerbidjanj  the  ancient  AiropeUene, 
These  mountains  defied  the  arms  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great ;  from  their  aides  the  Alporu  go 
ofif  towards  the  east,  a  belt  of  high  limestone 
mountains  which  runs  parallel  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  ancient 
Hyrcania,  the  sides  of  these  mountains  are 
described  as  not  only  steep  towards  the  sea.  but 
projerting  *  in  such  a'  manner,  that  the  rivers 
throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  forming  a  Kquid 
arch,  under  which  men  could  pass  on  dry 
ground.'  Slrab,  The  political  revolutions  to 
which  thu  country  has  constantly  been  a  prey, 
have  most  frequently  ended  in  a  unbn  of  it 
under  one  sceptre.  In  the  earliest  dawn  of  his- 
tory, we  find  it  possessed  by  several  indepen- 
dent nations;  the  Persians  in  the  south,  the 
Arians  in  the  east,  and  the  Modes  in  the  cen- 
tre J  difierent  barbarian  hordes—as  the  Hyrea- 
nians,  Parthians,  and  Cadunans,  on  the  north. 
It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  ancient  em- 
pires of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ever  included  an- 
cient  Persia,  that  isi  the  ancient  jPsra,  witbiur* 
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man  and  Lari$tan,  History  hangs  in  suapenae 
about  tlie  truth  of  the  marvaUoua  expediUona 
of  Semiramif ;  but  we  know  that  every  momen- 
tary inroad  fiffurea  as  a  conquest  in  the  chaos 
of  primitive  nistorv.  The  Medes.  however, 
really  subjugated  tne  Persians.  That  people 
aeem  to  have  first  carried  their  arms  against 
the  Scythians  of  Asia,  in  Tooran  or  the  pre- 
sent Tartary^  and  affainst  the  Indians.  Five 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Cyrus  deliver- 
ed his  nation  fhun  the  yoke,  and  gave  it  the 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  western  Asia. 
But  on  entering  Euxopa,  the  little  nation  of  the 
Greeks  arrested  the  progress  of  the  numberless 
armies  of  Asia.  Soon  alter,  united  under 
Alexander,  they  overthrew  the  feeble  colossus  of 
the  Persian  power.  After  his  death,  when  the 
discord  of  the  victors  gave  rise  to  a  multitude 
of  separate  kingdoms,  the  warlike  tribe  of  the 
Parthiaiw,  about  the  year  248  before  Christ, 
took  possession  of  the  provinces  which  form 
the  modem  Persia.  The  Ghreeks  still  maintain- 
ed their  ground  in  Bactriana.  Demetrius,  their 
kinff,  subjugated  and  civilized  Indoetan.  Eu- 
cratides,  the  first,  reigned  over  a  thousand  cities. 
But  tlM  Scythians,  or  rather  the  new  nations 
which  succeeded  to  the  Scythians,  uniting  with 
the  Parthians,  overthrew  the  Bactrian  throne. 
The  Parthiana,  under  their  king  of  the  Ash- 
kanian  dynasty,  the  Arsacides  of  the  Greek 
historiana,  suoMMfully  lesiBtcd  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  power.  Towards  the  year  220  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  private  man  in  Persia,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  authorities,  wrested  the 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  and 
founded  the  dynasty  of  tho  Sassanides.  But 
the  oriental  writers  do  not  consider  the  modern 
Persians  as  distinct  from  the  Parthians  ;  and, 
according  to  them,  Artazerxes,  or  Ardshir,  b 
descended  from  the  royal  blood  of  the  Parthi- 
ans. Whatever  be  the  fact  on  this  dark  point, 
the  Persian  empire  often  struggled  a^nst  that 
of  Constantinople  ;  and  having  a  bnlliant  ap- 
pearance under  the  sway  of  the  wise  Noosher- 
van,  submitted  to  the  Arabians,  and  to  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  about  the  year  636.  Two 
centuries  after  this  the  kingdom  of  Per^  was 
re-established  in  Mhorasan  ;  and,  after  several 
levolutiona,  recovered  its  original  extent  of  ter- 
ritory. In  tho  year  934  the  house  of  Bouiah 
ascended  the  throne,  Shiraz  bans  the  seat  of 
government.  Persia  was  included  in  the  con- 
quests of GengisKhan in  1220.  and Taroeriane 
in  1392,  and  recovered  its  freedom  again  under 
the  Septus,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1506. 
Shah-Abbas,  sumamed  the  Great,  began  in 
1586  a  reign  of  half  a  century,  which  was  bril- 
liant but  tyrannical.  In  17^  Persia  was  con- 
quered by  the  Afghans.  This  event  was  fol- 
lowed in  1736  by  the  extinction  of  the  family 
of  the  Sophis,  and  the  elevation  of  Nadir,  sur- 
named  Tbamas-Khouli-Khan,  to  the  imperial 
throne.  This  forocbus,  but  able  and  fortunate 
prince,  was  a  native  of  Khorasan.  On  the  20tii 
of  June  1747  he  was  killed,  after  a  reign  of  ele- 
ven years,  which  was  chiefly  signalized  by  the 
rapid  conquest  of  Indoaian,  Tins  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  period  entirely  new.  by  which 
the  modem  geoffraphioal  division  of  the  country 
waa  fixed.  The  weakneas  of  Nadir-Shah's 
successors,  and  the  dreadful  war  which  devastat- 
^  western  Persia,  gave  to  the  Albans  an  op- 
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portunity  of  conaolidating  a  new  empire,  wliitfi 
embraced  the  whole  of  eastern  Persia,  and  ij^ 
which  the  city  of  Kauhtd  ia  the  capital.    West- 
em  Persia   enjoyed  some  repose    under  thm 
government  of  Kerim-Khan,  who  did  not  as- 
sume the  title  of  Shah,  contenting  himself  with 
that  of  vekil  or  re^nt.     Thu  good  prince  had 
served  under  Nadir,  with  whom  he  was  a  par- 
ticular iavoorite.    When  the  tyrant  died  he  waa 
at  Shirax,    He  took  on  him  the  reins  of  govern- 
mentj  and  was  supported  by  the  inhahlfanta  of 
that  city,  who  were  charmed  by  h»  beneficenee, 
and  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  his  iDotica. 
In  return  for  this  attachment,  Kerim  cmbelliah- 
ed  their  city  with  beautiful  palaces,  moaooea, 
and  elegant  gardens  ;  be  repaired  the   nigh 
roads,  and  built  the  caravanseras.    Hb  reign 
was  not  soiled  by  any  act  of  craelty.    Hsa  chari- 
ty to  the  poor,  and  the  efiforts  which  he  mada 
for  the  re-establishment  of  trade,  met  with  irai- 
vCTsal  praise.    He  died  about  the  year  1779^ 
after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years.    The  death  of 
Kerim  was  followed  by  new  disturbances  and 
misfortunes,  as  his  brothen  attempted  to  taka 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  ezdoaion 
of  his  chUdren.    At  last,  in  1784,  Ali-Mnrat,  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  obtained  peaceful  pnsssseioo 
of  the  throne  of  Persia.    In  the  meantime,  a 
eunuch  of  tho  name  Aga-Mohammed  took  in- 
dependent   possession    of  Mazanderan.    Ah- 
Murat,  in  marching  against  this  usurper,  waa 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.    His  son  Jaafar 
succeeded  to  the  sceptre,  but  he  waa  defSsated  by 
Aga-Mohammed  at  Yezde-KoMif  and  withdrew 
to  Shiraz.    In  1792;  Aga-Molu:mmed  attacked 
that  dw,  and  Jaafar  lost  his  life  in  an  insurrec- 
tion.   The  victor  defaced  the  tomb  of  Kerln, 
and  insulted  his  ashes.    The  heroic  vaJoor  of 
Louthf-Ali,  son  of  Jaafar,  waa  opposed  in  seve- 
ral desperate  engagementa  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
eunuch,  but  without  success ;  and  the  latter  be- 
came final  master  of  the  whole  of  vreatera  Ptt- 
sia.    He  named    aa    his  successor  his   own 
nephew,  Baba-Khan,  who,  since  1796,  has  reign- 
ed peaceably  under  the  name  of  Futte-Ali-Shab. 
This  prince  has  been  engaged  in  several  wan 
against  the  Russians,  and,  that  he  might  the 
more  advantageously  defend  the  northern  pro- 
vinces from  that  power,  he  established  his  resi- 
dence at  Tehran.    The  provinces  whksh  in 
1810  were  subject  to  him,  wen  Erivan,  Ad- 
zerbidjatif  Ghilan^  J/oranderon,  western  KkO' 
razarif  Irak-Adjemi^  Pernan  Koardistan,  ^Vw- 
Hstan^  and  Kerman.    The  Arabian  sheiks  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  were  tributary  to  him,  and 
respectful  presents  were  sent  to  him  by  the  ooolt 
or  prince  of  Mekran."    Malie-Brun.] 

Persicum  Marc,  or  Persicds  Sinus,  a  part 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  coaat  of  Persia  and 
AreUa,  now  called  the  Cfvif  of  Balgora. 

Persis,  a  province  of  Peraia,  bounded  by 
Media,  Carmania,  Susiana,  and  the  Peraaa 
gulf.  It  is  often  taken  for  Persia  itaelf.  F"  Its 
name  in  Scripture  is  Paras,  which  is  nearly  tbs 
same  with  that  of  F^arSf  according  to  the  mo- 
dern form,  aa  the  permutation  in  the  initial  of 
P  to  F  is  frequent  in  this  countrr,  where  iipa- 
hai%  for  eiample,  is  pronounced  hiahan.  Elam, 
son  of  Shein,  is  the  parent  of  this  nation,  ac* 
o(»ding  to  the  holy  next."     B^AmviUe,] 

PERUStA,  [now  Perugia^  a  city  of  JStmria, 
to  the  south-east  of  tho  Thrasimene  kike,  ^  Fioai 
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JmHii  ^re  colleci  that  Paitubi  wm  of  Achcan, 

that  in,    of  Palaigic  origin."     Cram,     It  was 

*^  one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  most  liistinffuish- 

cJ  cities  of  Siruria  ;  the  era  of  its  fonndation 

long  preceded  that  of  Rome,  and,  Ul^e  the  oiicin 

of  Ctu^uMt,  Cortona^  Slo,  u  almost  lost  in  ois- 

tmnos    of  time.     In  conjunction  witli  all  the 

other  Etrurian^  states  it  long  resistad  the  Ro- 

maaa,  and  when  subjected,  or  rather  reconciled 

to  tbem,  it  became  a  faithful  and  a  coarageoas 

<dly  ;  it  defied  the  power  of  Annibal,  and  floar- 

ishod  in  peace  and  opulence  till  the  reign  of 

AognstiiB ;  when  un&rtunately  it  engaged  in 

the  rebellioa  of  Lucius  Antoni'us,  uncle  of  the 

Triomvir^  and,  under  his  command,  shut  its 

galea  aranst  Augustus,  who  took  it,  and,  as  it  is 

lepofited,  wished  to  spare  it ;  but  one  of  its  piin- 

eipei  citiiena  aetting  tire  to  huown  house,  which 

be  intended  as  a  fiineral  pile  for  himself  and  hb 

&nul^,  the  flames  communicated  to  the  neigh- 

boQnnffbm'Jdtogs,  and,  spreadingrapidly  around, 

weJocea  the  dtj  to  asJica.    Perugia,  however, 

rese  Inmiediately  from  its  ruins  ;  and  on  its  res- 

lonacjon,  by  •  strange  inoonsistencj,  chose  for 

itm  patron   Vulcan,  a  divinity  to  whom  it  seems 

to  htne  had  very  few  obligations,  as  the  god  had 

epered  his  own  temple  only  in  the  genend  con- 

n^ration.     In  the  Gothic  war  it  displayed  much 

apirit,  mod  stood  a  sieee  of  seven  years  against 

theae  barbariaii&    It  afterwards,  with  the  whole 

Roman  state,  submitted  to  the  Pope,  and  with 

eome  intervals  of  turbulent  independence  has 

Temained  ever  once  attached  to  the  Roman  See. 

I^ertqpa  is  now  a  huge,  dean,  well-built,  and 

vrelWinhebtted  city.    &ated  on  the  summit  of  a 

mountain,  it  commands  from  its  ramparts,  and 

peiticolarly  from  its  citadel,  an  extensive  view 

over  a  vast  range  of  country,  fertile,  varied  with 

hill  and  dale,  and  enlivennl  with  villages  and 


There  are  many  churches,  convents, 
and  palaces  in  thb  city,  roost  of  which  were 
adorned  with  the  paintings  otPietro  Perxigino^ 
the  maater  of  RaffaeUo,  Perugia  has  an  uni- 
versity suppfied  with  able  profiessors,  and  seve- 
ral academies,  all  of  which  can  boast  of  illos- 
trioos  names ;  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  an  in- 
teresting city,  capable  of  entertaining  the  ctk- 
rioQs  ami  inquisitive  traveller  for  several  days.'* 

PsMiKua  {unti9\  a  town  of  Phrygia,  where 
Atja,  as  some  suppose,  was  buried.  [**  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Sangavt  in  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Toiutoboiofu,*'  (D^AnvilU,) 
and  was]  poiticularlY  ftmous  for  a  temple  and 
a  statue  of  the  godckss  Cjbele,  who  was  from 
thence  called  PeMtnurUia.  Strab,  12.— Pous. 
7,  c.  ir-^IAv,  29,  c  10  and  11. 

PBTELiNua  Lacu8,  a  lake  near  one  of  the 
fstes  of  Rome.    Ldv.  6^  c  20. 

Petilu,  [a  town  in  tbe  Brutian  territory, 
one  of  the  settlements  of  Philoctetes,  **  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  tbe  most  judicious  and  best 
informed  topographers,  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  modem  Strcngoli.  This  small  town,  of 
whose  earlier  history  we  have  no  particulars, 
gave  a  strikiiig  proof  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Ro- 
■ans  in  the  seoood  Punic  war,  when  it  refused 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Brutian  cities 
in  joining  tbe  Carthaginians.  In  consequence 
of  this  reeolution  it  was  beaeged  by  Uannibal, 
and,  though  unassisted  by  the  Romany  it  held 
iwt  ootil  fednced  to  tbe  hMt  extremity  by  fo- 


mine  ;  nor  was  it  till  all  the  leather  in  tbe  town, 
and  the  grass  in  the  streets,  had  been  consnmed 
for  subsistence,  that  they  at  length  surrendered. 
Ptolemy  incorrectly  classes  it  with  the  inland 
towns  of  Magna  Qraecia.  It  mav  be  here  ob- 
served, that  Strabo  has  confounded  this  town 
wHh  tbe  Lucanian  PetiUa,"  although  he  **  is  the 
only  author  who  neems  to  have  given  any  faiot 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  place.  Stiabo,  in  his 
Cjenend  description  of  tbe  inland  towns  of  the 
Lncani,  remarks,  that  the  chief  town  of  this 
people  was  Petelia,  which  could  at  that  timft 
boast  of  a  considerable  population  ;  he  adds,  that 
it  was  built  by  Philoctetes,  who  had  been  forced 
bjr  an  adverse  faction  to  quit  Thessaly,  his  na- 
tive countrjr  ;  and  that  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  its  position,  the  Samnites  had  been  oblked  to 
eoostnict  forts  around  it  for  tbe  defoooe  of  their 
territory.  It  isobaerved  by  Aiitonini,  the  wiitw 
above  alluded  to,  that  Strabo  here  oootradicta 
himself,  by  ascribing  to  Philoctetes  tbe  orida 
of  a  town  of  Lucania  ;  whilst  that  hero  ia  said, 
in  a  few  lineai  further  on,  to  have  occupied  a  part 
of  the  coast  near  Crotona,  which  was  cerlamly 
in  tbe  territonr  of  the  Brutu.  It  will  be  seen, 
in  fo<^  that  all  the  andent  authors  agree  in  the 
maritime  situation  of  the  ooloniea  lounded  by 
the  OrociaB  cbieftaiD.  This  error  of  Stimbo 
does  not,  however,  afieet  the  truth  of  his  ao- 
count  with  reforence  to  the  Lucantan  Petilia ; 
and  Antonini  has  adduced,  in  confirmation  or 
the  aothority  of  that  writer,  so  many  inscrip- 
tions of  early  date,  together  with  more  recent 
documents,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  entertain 
further  doubts  on  the  subject.  He  has  recog- 
nised the  ruins  of  this  ancient  town  precisely  oo 
the  MonU  della  Stella."     Cram,] 

Petba,  I.  the  capital  town  of  Arabia  Petraa. 

Strab.  16. II.  A  town  of  Sicily,  near  HyUa, 

whose  inhabitants  are  called  Petrini  vaix  Pe- 

treruee, III.  A  town  of  Thrace.    Iap.  40^ 

c.  22. IV.  Another  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia. 

Liv.  39,  c.  26.— Cic.  ia  Verr.  Ij  c  39. V. 

An  elevated  place  near  Dyrrhachium.    Lvean, 

6,  V.  16  and  70.— Get.  Civ.  3,  c  42. VI. 

Another  in  EUis. VII.  Another  near  Corinth. 

Prtrjei,  [one  of  the  divirions  of  Arabia, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine,  on  the  east 
b^  Arabia  Deserta  and  part  of  the  Sinua  Pw- 
sicus,  on  the  south  by  a  kmg  ridge  of  mountains^ 
which  separate  it  irom  Arabia  FeBx,  on  the 
west  by  toe  isthmus  which  joins  Africa  to  Asia, 
and  part  of  the  Red  Sea.  **  It  had  thia  name 
firoro  the  rockiness  of  the  soil  hereof,  or  mors 
properly  from  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  it,  called 
also  by  Ethicus,  Sicaria,  by  the  Helirews  Chuis 
generally  transUted  Ethio|iia ;  b^  William  of 
Tyre,  Arabia  Seeumla,  Felix  bemg  reckoned 
for  the  first.  By  Strabo,  PtoleiQy,  and  Pliny, 
it  is  called  Nabathsa,  which  naiaa  it  had  from 
Nabaioth,  the  oklest  of  the  twelve  sons  of  la- 
mael,  though  properly  that  name  belonged  only 
to  those  parts  of  it  that  lay  next  Judea.  TIm 
people,  for  the  most  part,  were  descended  of  tbe 
sons  of  Chus  and  Ismael,  intermixed  with  the 
Midianites  deacended  (torn  Abraham  by  Ketu- 
rah,  and  the  Amalekites,  descended  probablr 
from  Amalek,  the  gramhon  of  £saU|  but  all 
united  st  last  in  the  name  of  Saracens.  This 
name,  derived,  as  some  think,  from  Sarra^  sig* 
nifying  '  adeeer^»  and  Saken,  whieh  signifietli 
'  to  in&bit.*  because  they  five  for  the  most  pait 
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in  Umm  deitit  pboM  ;  m  others  wtj,  from  £Sb- 
rak,  mgmifymji  ' «  nMta.'  This  huk  is  moit 
miuble  to  their  natore,  and  best  liked  by  See- 
Kger,"    Heyl.  Ornit.] 

PbtbInum,  a  towa  of  Campania.  Mbrat,  I, 
«lp.  5,  ▼.  6. 

Petkocx)rii,  [a  people  of  Celtic  Gkal,  ac- 
cording to  ibe  divisions  of  that  country  as  re- 
corded hj  Cesar.  At  a  Uter  period  ttieir  ter- 
ritory ionncd  part  of  Aqaitania  Secnnda. 
**  Frma  the  appellation  of  Petrocorii  are  formed 
tiM  aames  4>f  Perigord  and  Perigueus^  though 
Vesona,  the  primitive  name  of  the  capital^  is 
■till  retained  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  la 
KMone."    l/AnvUU.] 

Peoob,  (an  island  "  between  the  arms  which 
Ibrm  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  whose  mo- 
dern name,  Piexini^  preserves  an  evident  ana- 
kwy  to  that  of  the  Peuciui,  whom  it  is  remark- 
ftMe  to  find  re-appear  in  the  Lower  Empire  un- 
der the  names  MPiexiniges  and  PatzituieUesJ' 
JJ^AnviUe,]  Strab,  J.^Luean,  3,  v.  202.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

PsociTiA,  [apart  of  Apulia,  forming  the  ter- 
ritory of  "  the  Peucetii,  who,  if  the  opinion  of 
Dionysios  of  Halicamassus  is  to  be  adopted,  de- 
rived their  name  from  Peueetius,  son  of  Lyeaon, 
king  of  Arcadia,  who,  with  his  brother  CEno- 
tnis  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  generstions  be- 
fore the  sicfe  of  Troy.  But  modern  critics  have 
felt  litUe  cfisposed  to  ^ve  credit  to  a  story,  the 
improbabiiiiy  of  which  is  so  very  apparent,  whe- 
ihtir  we  look  to  the  country  from  whence  these 
pretended  settlers  are  said  to  have  come,  or  the 
state  of  navigation  at  so  remote  a  period.  Had 
the  Peooetii  and  (Enotri  really  been  of  Grecian 
prigin,  Dionysius  might  have  adduced  better 
crideneo  of  the  hxt  tSan  the  geneakigies  of  the 
Arcadian  chiefs,  cited  from  Fherecydes.  The 
most  respectablo  authority  he  could  Imve  brought 
Ibrward  on  this  point  would  unquestionably 
luive  been  that  of  Antiochus  tho  Syracussn ; 
but  this  historian  is  only  quoted  by  him  in  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  tlio  GBnotn,  not  of  their 
Grecian  descent.  The  Peucetii  are  always 
spoken  of  in  hiiAory,  even  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, as  barbarians,  who  cfifiered  in  no  essen- 
tial reapect  from  the  Daunii,  lapyges,  and  other 
iu>ighbouring  nations.  The  nsme  of  PoBdicuU 
was  ^yen  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of 
Peucetia  which  was  more  particularly  situate 
on  the  coast  between  the  Aufidus  and  the  con- 
fines of  the  Calabri.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny,  that 
this  particular  tribe  derived  their  origin  firom 
Illyna.  The  Peucetii  appear  then  to  iiave  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of^the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Aufidus  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundusium, 
which  belonged  to  lapygia;  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, ihekt  territory  roach^  as  far  as  Silvium  in 
the  Appenioss,  constituting  principally  what  in 
modem  g«K>grBphy  i«  called  Terra  di  Ban.** 
Cram.]  *> 

Pr.uciNi.     Vid,  Peuee. 

Phacvsa,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 

PbxIcia.  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Epiros,  anciently  called  Seheria, 
and  afterwards  Corevro.  The  inhabiUnta,  call- 
ed P/uBotu,  were  a  luxurious  and  dissolute  peo- 
ple, for  which  reason  a  glutton  was  geuemlly 
•tigiMtlMjd  by  the  epithet  of  Phtrng.  When 
Utyssss  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Phs- 
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ada,  AkinoDs  was  then  king  of  the  isinaiT^ 
whcee  gardens  have  been  greatl^  cddimted. 
Horai.  1,  cp.  16;  v.  24.— Ovui.  AleL  IS,  v.  719. 
—Strab,  6  and  1,—ProperL  3,  el.  2,  v.  13, 

Pbalacrinr,  a  village  of  the  Sabuies,  whei^ 
Vespasian  was  bom.    SueL  Vup.  2l 

Pbalarium,  a  citadel  of  Syracuse^  whem 
Phalaris's  bull  vraa  pbced. 

Phalarus,  a  river  of  BcBotia,  Hilling  into  tba 
Cephisus.    Pau$.  9,  c.  34. 

Phalerum,  P*  The  most  ancient  of  the  Atlie-  ~ 
nian  porta.     Vid.  Atheru^] 

Ph  AN  JBUs,  a  promontory  of  the  island  of  Chi- 
OS,  fiunous  for  its  wines.  It  was  called  after  a 
king  of  the  same  name,  who  reigned  Uiere 
Ldv.  36^  c  43.— Ftr^.  O.  2,  v.  98. 

Pbarjb,  1.   ["one  of  the  twelve  dtiea  of 
Achaia,  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  ri'ver 
Pirns,  about  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  190 
fW>m  Patrs.    Phars,  whose  territory  was  ex- 
posed during  the  Social  war  to  the  frequent  ra- 
vages of  the  ^tolians,  on  rrceivin$[  no  soccour 
from  the  Achsan  prstor,  determined,  as  wa 
leara  from  Polybius,  no  longer  to  famish  sop- 
plies  for  the  service  of  the  confiederatioB.    This 
.  city,  which  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Angn*- 
tus  to  the  colony  of  Patra,  possssseid  an  exten- 
sive foram,  where  vraa  plaoea  an  image  of  Mer- 
cury, and  near  it  an  oracle  of  the  ^ ;  also  a 
fbuotain  named  Hama,  coneecrated  to  the  same 
divinity.   Onthebanksof  the  Pima,  called  Pie- 
rus  by  the  PharBana  and  sometimes  Achelom^ 
Pausanias  observed  a  number  of  plane  trees  re- 
markable firom  their  age  and  si»,  many  of  their 
tmnks  were  holbw,  and  so  capacioiis  that  par- 
sons might  feast  and  recline  within  them.    The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  were  named  Phami, 
while  those  of  the  Messsnian  Pbara  were  call- 
ed Pharata  or  Phariats.    The  ruins  of  Phars 
in  Achaia  were  observed  by  Dodvrell  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  CawtenUza,*^  Cram.]— -II.  Ano- 
ther in  Mcssenia.     Vid.  PhenB, 

Pbabib,  a  town  of  Laconia,*whoee  inhafattants 
are  called  Pharita,    Paw.  3,  c  3a 

PharmecCba,  I.  an  island  of  the  iElgean  sea, 
where  Julius  Cesar  was  seized  by  some  pirates. 

Suel.  On.  4. II.  Another,  wliere  was  shown 

Circe's  tomb.    Strab, 

Pbarnacia,  a  town  of  Pontus,  [probaUy  the 
same  as  Cerasus.] 

Pbaros,  I.  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alex- 
andria, about  seven  furlongs  distant  from  the 
continent  It  was  joined  to  the  Egyptian  shoss 
with  a  causeway,  by  Deziphanes,  B.  C.  984, 
and  upon  it  was  buiit  a  celebrated  tower,  in  the 
reign  «»f  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Philadelphes,  by 
Sortratus,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes.  This  towef, 
which  waa  called  the  tower  of  Pharos,  and  which 
passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonden  of  the 
world,  was  built  vrith  white  marble,  and  could 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100  miles.  On  the 
top,  fires  were  constantly  kept,  to  direct  aaikm 
in  the  bay,  which  was  dangerous  and  difikuk  . 
of  acceat.  The  buiUing  of  this  tower  cost  the 
Egyptian  monarch  800  talents,  which  are  equi- 
valent to  above  166,000/.  English,  if  Attic;  or 
if  Alexandrian,  double  that  sum.  There  was 
this  inscription  upon  it,  King  PioUmy  to  tim 
Qod»themtiowr9.farthebene^qf»aUor9;  bot 
Sostratus,  the  aichitect,  wishing  to  claim  all  the 
gk>ry,  engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  stonsi^ 
and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow  with  noitar, 
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mA  wrote  the  abofe-meiuioiied  iiweriplioii. 
When  the  mortar  bad  decayed  by  time,  Pto- 
]Kny*fl  name  disappeared,  and  tne  following 
inibription  then  became  visilUe ;  Sottratu*  tM 
Cnidian^  een  of  Dexiphanet^  to  the  God9  the 
eaTunin^far  the  benefit  of  eailore.  The  word 
Phariae  ie  often  need  aa-Ej^ptian.  liuean.3, 
▼.  636.  t  3,  ▼.  260,  Le,  V.  306,  I.  9,  V.  1005,  dtc. 
^OwL  iL  J.  3,  y.  635.~P/m.  4,  e.  31  and 
85,  L  as,  e.  IZ.—Strab.  17.— Jfeto,  %  c.  7.— 
Piin.  13,  c.  11.— flSwner.  o«i.  4.— /fTfoc.  3.— iSo^. 

3.  Sylv.  2,  ▼.  103. II.  A  watch-tower  near 

Cttirec— ^III.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  II- 
bnncaai,  now  called  Lenna.  Afela^  9;  c.  7.— 
Tbe  emperor  Claudius  ordered  a  tower  to  be 
boiit  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  for 
the  benefit  of  sailors,  and  it  likewise  boie  the 
name  of  Pharot,  an  appellatioa  afterwanis  giv- 
en to  every  other  edifice  wbich  was  raised  to  di- 
rect the  ooane  of  sailois,  either  with  lights  or 
}gy  signals.    Juv,  II,  v.  76. — Suet. 

PbaemaluSj  [**a  city  of  Thessaly,  so  cele- 
bnted  for  tbe  battle  fought  in  its  plains  between 
the  armies  of  Cesar  and  Pompey,  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  that  part  of  the  province 
which  Strabo  desiffnates  by  the  name  of  Thes* 
■allot is.     Although  a  city  of  considerable  size 
and  importance,  we  nnd  no  mention  of  it  prior 
to  the  Persian  invasion.     Thucydides  reports 
that  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenian  general 
Slyronidee  after  his  success  in  Bcsotia,  but  with- 
out avaiL    The  same  historian  speaks  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Athenian  people  by 
Thucydides  the  Pharsalian,  who  performed  tfaie 
duties  of  prozenos  to  lus  countrymen  at  Athens ; 
nnd  he  auo  states  that  the  Pharsalians  general- 
ly favoured  that  republic  during  the  Peloponoe- 
sian  war.    Diodoms  reports^  tnat  on  one  occa- 
sion Phaiaalus  was  taken  by  Medius,  tyrant  of 
Larissa.    Xenophon  notices  it  as  an  indepen- 
dent republic,  though  it  afterwards  fell  into  the 
bands  of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pher».   Several  years 
afterwards  it  vras  occupied  by  Antiochus,  kin^ 
of  Syria,  but  en  his  retreat  from  Thessaly  it 
sarrendered  to  the  consul  Acilius  QIabrio.  llivy 
seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  old  and 
new  town,  as  he  ep^l^s  ef  Paleo  Pharsalus. 
Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Travels  remarks  there  are 
bot  few  antiquities  at  Pharsalus.    The  name 
of  Phereale  alone  remains  tn  shew  what  it 
once  was.    South-west  of  the  town  there  is  a 
hill  surrounded  with  ancient  walls,  formed  of 
laige  masses  uf  a  coarse  kind  of  marble.     Upon 
a  lofty  rock  above  the  town,  towards  tbe  south, 
are  other  mins  of  greater  magnitude,  shewing 
a  oonstderable  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Acro- 
polis and  remains  of  tbe  Propylea.    According 
to  Strabo^  Pharsalus  was  situated  near  the  river 
Eoipens,  and  not  fiir  from  its  junction  with  tbe 
Apidanns,  which  afterwards  enters  the  Peneus." 

Pbabusii,  or  Phiurubii,  a  people  of  Africa, 
Itqrond  Manretania.  rAccordingto  PKny,  the 
Pharasii  were  sud  to  nave  been  Persians,  who 
noooQipanied  Hercules  to  Africa.  Probably  this 
same  people  are  alluded  to  by  Sallnst  when  he 
describes  the  Persian  followers  of  Hercules.] 
Mtla,  1,  c  4. 

PHARTBtra,  [a  river  of  Macedonia,  more  pio- 
perir  styled  Baphyrus.] 

I%ABfiLis^  [a  cny  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pass 
whieh  OKKUit  CKinaZi  in  Lycia,  fonns  with  tho 


According  to  D*  AnviUe.  Fumda  oeeupief 
tbe  site  of  the  audent  city.  Some  have  assigo* 
ed  tlus  city  to  L^da,  others  to  Pamphylia.  and 
otbere  to  the  Cilicians.  This  has  perplexed 
geographers,  as  weU  as  the  fact  that  Lucan  de- 
scribes Phaselis  as  a  small  olace,  although  Stm- 
bo  calls  it  a  city  of  note.  Phaselis  wae  orfgiii>- 
ally  inhabited  by  Lycians,  and  was  therefore  sa- 
signed  to  Lycia.  But  subsequently,  as  the  Psm- 
phylians  extended  their  dominion  over  the  sea^ 
coast,  it  was  attributed  to  Paropbylia,  althoustt 
occupied  bv  Lycians.  At  a  still  later  period,  m- 
duced  by  the  convenience  of  their  harbour,  thejr 
devoted  themselves  to  pimcy,  or  else  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  Cihdans  to  nve  protection  to 
the  pirates.  Hence,  having  deserted  the  Ly- 
cians, or  having  been  cast  off  by  them,  their  ci^ 
was  called  Cilidan.  After  the  reduction  of  tbia 
dty  by  Publius  Servilius,  the  population  became 
very  trifling;  and  hence  the  epithet  paroa  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  Lucan.    mek^  1,  14.  ed, 

Phasiana,  [a  canton  which  waa  traversed  by 
the  Aras  at  its  entrance  in  Armenia.  It  is  now 
Pasianif  or  Paeni^  as  the  Turks  call  it.  Z^An- 
viUe.] 

Phabib,  I.  a  river  of  Colchis,  rising  in  thar 
mountains  of  Armenia,  now  called  Foom^  and 
falling  into  the  Euxine  on  the  cast.  It  is  fiimous 
for  tlie  expedition  of  the  Afvonauts,  who  en- 
tered it  after  a  long  and  peritous  voyage,  from 
which  reason  all  dangerous  voysges  have  been 
proverbially  intimated  by  the  words  of  sailing 
to  the  PhaHs,  There  were  on  the  banks  of 
the  Phasis  a  great  number  of  ki^  birds,  of 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  andenta,  the 
Argonauts  breusht  some  to  Greece,  and  which 
were  called,  on  that  account,  pheaeonte.  The 
Phasis  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Asia.  PUn.  10,  c.  48.'— 3l<iiK> 
tud,  13,  ep.  62.— STro*.  H.-^Mela,  1,  c.  1^— 
ApcUod.   I,   &c — Pcnu,  4,  c.  44. — Orpheue, 

— — [II.  or  Araxes,  now  the  Arae, ^lll.  A 

dty  of  Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis.    It 
was  of  Greek  foundation.    D^AnviBe,} 

Phbllob,  ["  a  fortress  of  Achaia,  distant  for- 
ty stadia  from  iBgira,  in  the  mountains.  Ittf 
territory  produced  wine,  and  the  oak  forests 
around  abounded  with  stags  and  wild  hoarse  U 
was  remarkable  also  for  the  number  of  its  springs 
and  fountains;  tbe  town  contained  a  temple  of 
Bacchus,  and  another  of  Diana.  Sir  YT,  Gell 
is  indined  to  place  Phelloe  near  tbe  village  of 
ZakouIOf  *  where  there  is  a  pass  through  a  chasm 
in  the  roonntain,  and  at  the  top  of  uie  pass  on 
the  right  ii  a  predpitous  reck,  on  which  thb  cas- 
tle may  have  been  situated.' "     Ctam.] 

PHKNfiVB,  [*'a  town  of  Arcadia,  of  some  note 
and  of  great  kntiquiw,  since  Hereules  m  said  t» 
have  resided  there  after  his  deperture  from  Tf- 
ryos,  and  Homer  has  mentioned  it  amongst  the 
prindpal  Arcadian  cities.  Theeitaddwasplao^ 
ed  on  a  lofty  and  steep  rock,  which  was  fttrdier 
strengthen^  by  artificial  works ;  it  contained  a 
temple  of  Minerva  Tritonia,  the  vesti^  only 
of  which  were  apparent  When  Pausamas  tra-  • 
veiled  in  Arcadia.  Below  the  citadel  were  the 
stadium  and  tomb  of  Ipbidus,  and  the  temples 
of  Mercury  and  the  Eleusinian  Ceres.  Phe- 
neum  was  surrounded  by  some  extensive  manh- 
ea.  which  are  sidd  to  have  once  inundated  the 
wlu^  coontry,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  an- 
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dettl  town.    Th«ae  were  princiiMlly  formed  by 
thr  river  Aroaniut,  or  Olbius,  which  deeoendii 
ftom  the  roounUdrM  to  the  north  of  Pheneoa, 
and  otnall  V  find*  a  vent  in  some  nataral  caverns 
or  katabathm  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain ;  but 
when  by  accident  thcee  happened  to  be  blocked 
up,  the  waters  filled  the  whole  valley,  and,  com- 
municating with  the  Ladon  and  Alpheua,  over- 
flowed the  beds  of  those  rivers  as  ur  as  Olym- 
pia.    Pausanias  reports,  that  vestiges  of  some 
great  works  undertaken  to  drain  the  Phenean 
marshes,  and  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  Hercu- 
les, were  to  be  seen  near  the  city.    There  was 
a  ioss  fifty  stadia  long,  and  in  some  placet  thirty 
feet  deep.    Pheneus  is  noticed  by  Polybius. 
The  vestiges  of  this  town,  according  to  Dodwell, 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Phonia  upon 
an  insulated  rock.     The  Imndations  of  the 
walls  only  remain ;  the  rest  of  the  ruins  consist 
of  masses  of  rubbish  and  scattered  blocks.    The 
same  antiquary  informs  us,  that  the  katabath- 
lon  of  the  Aroanius  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  and 
rocky  mountain  called  £o^*no-6ouno.   The  lake 
is  very  small,  and  varies  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year."     Cram,] 

Pherjb,  I.  ["one  ofthemost  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Thessaly,  the  capital  of  Adme- 
tus  and  Eumetus.    Sultsequently  to  the  heroic 
age  we  find  the  Phoneans  assisting  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Pelopoonesian  war,  at  which  time 
they  probably  enjoyed  a  republican  ferm  of  go- 
vernment   Some  years  after,  Jason,  a  native  of 
Phers,  having  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  af- 
iairs  by  his  talenU  and  ability,  became  master, 
not  only  of  his  own  city,  but  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Thessaly,  and,  having  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  generilissimo  of  its  forces,  formed 
the  most  ambitious  projects  for  extending  his  in- 
fluence and  aggrandizing  his  power.     These 
were  however  mistrated  by  his  sudden  death, 
which  occurred  by  assassination,  whilst  celebrat- 
ing some  public  games  at  Phera,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  103d  Olympiad.    The  independence 
of  Phens  was  not,   however,  secured  by  this 
event,  as  Jason  was  succeeded  by  his  brothers 
Polvdorus  and  Poly  phron.    T  he  former  of  these 
died  soon  after;  not  without  some  suspicion  at- 
taching to  Polypbron,  who  now  became  the  sove- 
reign of  Phem ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
he  in  his  turn  was  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
who  continued  for  eleven  yeara  the  scourge  of 
his  native  city  and  the  whole  of  Thessaly.     His 
evil  designs  were  for  a  time  checked  by  the  brave 
Pclopidas,  who  entered  tliat  province  at  the  head 
of  a  BoMtian  force,  and  occupied  the  citadel  of 
Larissa ;  but  on  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
tyrant,  the  Bopotian  army  was  placed  in  a  most 
perilous  situation,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
Iiresenee  of  mind  and  ability  of  Epaminondas, 
then  serving  as  a  volunteer.    The  Thebans 
subsequently  rescued  Pelopidas,  and  under  his 
command  made  war  upon  Alexander  of  Phers, 
whom  they  defeated,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
life  of  their  gallant  leader,  who  feU  in  the  ac- 
tion.   Alexander  was  not  long  after  assassinat- 
ed by  his  wife  and  her  brothers,  who  continued 
to  tyrannize  over  this  country  until  it  was  libe- 
rated by  Philip  of  Macedon.    Tisipbonus,  the 
eldest  of  these  princes,  did  not  reign  long,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lycophron,  wl5>,  being  at 
tacked  by  the  young  king  of  Macedon,  sought 
the  aid  of  Onomarchus  the  Phodan  lea&i. 

did 


Philip  was  at  firet  defeated  in  two  sayete 
gagements,  but  having  recruited  his  forces,  lu9 
once  more  attacked  Onomarchus,  and  succeeded 
in  totally  routing  the  Phocians,  their  genenU 
himself  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victom. 
The  consequence  of  tliis  victory  was  the  capture 
of  Phersd  and  the  expulsion  of  Lycophron.     Pi- 
tholaus,  his  brother,  not  long  after,  again  usurp- 
ed the  throne,  bat  was  likewise  quickly  expel- 
led on  the  return  of  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Ma- 
ny years  afler,  Cassander,  as  we  are  infermed 
by  Diodorus,  fortified  Pherai,  but  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  contrived  by  secret  negotiations  to  ob- 
tain poosesMon  both  of  the  town  and  the  cita- 
del.   In  the  invasion  of  Thessaly  by  Antio- 
chus,  Phers  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  troop* 
of  that  monarch  after  some  resistance.    It  af- 
terwards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  con- 
sul Acilius.    8tfabo  observes  that  the  constant 
tyranny  under  winch  this  city  laboured  had  has- 
tened ite  decay.    lu  territory  was  most  fertile^ 
and  the  suburbs^  as  we  collect  from  Polybius, 
were  surrounded  .by  gardens  and  walled  enclo- 
sures.   Stephanus  Byz.  speaks  of  an  old  and 
new  town  of  Phers,  distant  about  eight  atadia 
from  each  other.    Phers,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  ninety  stadia  from  Pagassite  emporium.*' 
Cram,        IL  A  city  of  Messenia,  to  the  cast 
of  the  river  Pamisas^  "  where  Telcmachus  and 
the  son  of  Nestor  were  entertained  by  Dioclc» 
on  their  way  from  Pylos  to  Sparta.    Phers  waa 
one  of  the  seven  towns  offered  by  Agantemnon 
to  Achilles.    It  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to 
I«aconia  after  the  battle  of  Actium."     Cram.] 

Phigilea,  [**  a  city  of  Arcadia,  situated  to  tha 
west  of  Lycosura,  and  beyond  the  river  Plata- 
nistus,  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  and  precipitoua 
rock  which  overhung  the  bed  of  the  Neda.    It 
had  been  feunded  by  Phkralus,  son  of  Lycaon, 
or,  as  othere  aftirmed,  by  rbialus,  son  of  Buoo- 
lion,  whence  it  was  oilled  PhialcA.    A  curioua 
account  of  the  Phigalean  repaste  is  extracted  by 
Athensus  from  tlra  work  of  ELarmodius  of  Le- 
preum,  who  wrote  on  the  customs  and  instito- 
tions  of  the  place.    According  to  the  same  au- 
thor the  Pbigaleans  had  the  diaracter  of  being 
drunkards.     In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  city 
was  still  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  contained  a 
forum  and  several  public  edifices;  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  Acratoiphorus  stood  near  the  gymna- 
sium, that  of  Diana  Sospita  was  placeJon  the 
ascent  leading  up  to  the  town :  Paulisza  now 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pbigaleia.    Sir 
W.  Gell  informs  us  that  the  entire  and  exten- 
sive circuit  of  the  walls  may  still  be  observed  \ 
they  were  defended  by  numerous  towers,  soroo 
of  which  are  circular,  situated  on  tock^  hills  and 
tremendous  precipicesL  The  village  of  Pau/trxa 
contains  some  columns,  and  other  flragmenls  of 
temples.    The  Neda  flowed  below  tEe  town, 
and  was  joined,  not  far  from  thence,  by  the  lit- 
tle river  Lymax,  near  the  source  of  which  were 
some  warm  springs."     Cram.] 

Pbila,  [the  first  town  in  Macedonia,  begin- 
ning firom  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  *'  situated 
apparently  near  the  sea,  at  no  great  distance 
firom  Tempe.  It  was  occupied  hy  the  Romaml 
when  their  army  had  penetrated  into  Pieria  hj 
the  passes  of  Olympus  from  Thessaly;  and  waa 
built,  as  Stephanus  informs  us,  by  Demctnus^ 
son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  felher  of  Philip^ 
who  nnm*^  it  after  his  mother  Phila.    The  m- 
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)nof  lUU  fortrfM  »reOT.ilaI)ly  ilio»  which  Dr. 

CUikp  atwsrred  near  Piatamona,  nhicb  hr  ra- 
finli-d  u  the  reiu*ins  of  Heracliunn."  Crum.j 
PuiLiL>i:i.Fiiii,  I.  (i  cUj  of  Lydiii,  "  xbicb 
OTtai  thia  nam*  lo  a  bmthcr  of  Eniofiift,  king 
of  Pergunuis,  wia  ailiuted  iiooiediiitcly  undtr 
the  eiU-amit;  of  ■  bnuich  of  Tmoliu ;  but  »u 
conitiDcleil  nith  little  nliilil;  ia  ila  edifices,  u 
being  BitreiDcly  lubject  to  eartbqiulies.  Thew 
phenomeiu  wero  imt  (IrtaJrul  in  tbeir  efiecls 


e  kuocT  from  tbe  I6lb  of  the  AcU  of  the  Apof. 

m,  aDd  alio  from  the  Epiulo  be  bu  adJreued 

hii  PbiJip|ii>n  coutcci^  Hhere  the  lul  and 
charitjoftfac  Pbilipiaatw  towaiilg  their  ApoatM 
mcivnt  a  juat  cooimcniUtinD.  Wo  heai  fm- 
qaentlj  ofbiabopa  of  PhiIip[H  in  the  eccleaimai- 
caL  historiaiu )  and  Ibe  lon-n  ia  alao  atLen  una- 
tioncd  by  the  Bjzanline  whten.  Ita  luini  itlll 
retain  tho  name  of  niiliah.  Theo|jhraalu« 
apeak*  of  tbe  roaaccDd  folia,  nhichgrew  in  great 
betatj  near  Pbilipui,  being  indigenoDB  on  moant 
■■      -ram] 

,  _     >Hn  of  Sicily,  at  the  mollh  of 
the  Himeni.   .Cic.  in  I'err,  3,  c.  83, 

Phinto,  a  Biniill  ialand  between  Sonlinia  aiwl 
ConDoB,  now  Figo. 

PaLEQHi,  or  PiiLBCRE.cn  Ciui'C?,  a  placa 
of  Macedunia,  anerwanla  called  PaUcno,  wheta 
the  gianta  attacked  the  godaaiid  were  ilelcaled 
by  Hercules.  The  coiubat  was  alterwanla  re* 
newedin  Italy,  i 


ently  called  Ammon 
end  Rabbatb-Ammuo,  orlbe  Great  Annnon,  un- 
til thre  Dame  of  Philadelphia  woagivrn  toil,  pro- 
bably fioDi  a  Pfailadelpllu^  king  of  E«ypt.  llhaa 
nauoMd  its  vHmitiie  name  in  the  Irani  of  Am- 
Mon.     /fAnmOe.] UL  Another  in  CUicia. 

PBII.S,  L  ■  town  and  island  of  E^pt,  sba*e 
tbe  smaller  cataract,  but  [daced  oppoaite  Syene 
by  Piin.  6,  c.  9.  lata  naa  wMilupped  there. 
Luean,  10,  t.  313.~Sbn«a.  2,  iNot.  4,  c.  2. 
' U.  One  of  the  Sporedea.     Plin.  4,  c  13. 

PuiiJt.'iontrM  Ah«.     Vid.  Atib  PhUanerum. 

PbilEne,  a  town  of  Attica,  between  Athens 
and  Tauagra.     Stat.  Theh.  4,  t.  102. 

Philippi,  a  town  of  Mscsdonia,  anciantly 
calla]  DatVj  and  ntnate  at  tbe  east  of  tbe  Slry- 
nuo,  oo  a  ruing  ground  which  abounds  with 
•pcinpand  waler.  [Mount  Pangeum,  which 
was  ID  the  riciaity  of  ttiia  city,  contained  gold 


"Tbi 


liable  n 


lunally  attracted  the  atleoiioD  of  the  ThatiaDS, 

wfu  wen  the  fiml  settlers  on  thisconat;  and 
Uh^  accordingly  fanned  an  catabltabment  in  thia 
Ticuiity  at  a  place  mined  Crenidea,  from  tbe 
uf  ita  being  surrounded  by  nume- 
whicli  dBscendnl  from  Ibe  nci|[h. 


■DaTCreaiila 
tnrallT  entered  into  hia  viewa;  accordiogly 
iantM  Ihia  coDoirr,  eipelled  the  feeble  Cotys 
fram  his  throne,  and  then  pmceeded  to  found  a 
<D  Ibe  aile  of  the  old  Thaaion  colony, 


onTiogly 


frindi  be  nanieil  after  hiawdfPhilippi.    When 
Macadonia  bMUUDe  anhieet  to  the  Romana,  "^- 
■dnDtaM  attending  ttw  pecoliar  eitoalior 
PbUippi  induced  that  people  to  aettle  a  colony 
Ibere;  and  we  knonfrDm  (ha  Aetaofthe^ea- 
tlea  that  it  waa  already  at  that  period  one  of  Itte 
meat  Boariahiog  dtiea  of  this  part  of  tlieii  em- 
foa.     It  iamoieoeereelebiatedin  history,  from 
tlw  gnat  iktory  gairxd  Itsn  by  Mark  Antony 
and  Octaalaii  oi^  Ibe  forceaof  Bnitasand  Caa- 
aiiM,  by  wbicli  tho  reouUican  party  waa  cc 
lletdyaobduad.    Pbilipoi,  boweier,  ia  ratuk 
move  inlanaling  fifom  the  circuD^anca  <£  — 
beinff  the  fiiat  place  ia  Enitne  where  the  Qm- 
Bdlime  preaehca  by  St,  Paul,  (A.  D,  61.)  aa 

Pa«T  C— a  \ 


su.  % 


),  1.  9,  ■ 


Stmb.  t.—Diod.  i 
351,  t.  19,  T.  378,  I 
-  T.  196. 

PHLEOrx,   ■   people  of  Tiiosaaly.     Some 
aolhon  place  them  in  Boulja.     They  received 
their  name  from  Phlegyaa  the  son  of  Man, 
with  irhoni  they  plundered  and  burned  tbe  tem- 
ple of  Apcjlo  at  Delphi.     Pew  of  them  cacaped 
to  Phoc^,  where  he  aettlcd.     Paiu.  9,  c.  3<).— 
£(nier.  JI.  13,  v.  301.— Sfrai.  9. 
■blmsii.      Vid.  PUiMM. 
■Huua.   ["  The  lUUeaUle  of  PhKiu,  though 
independent  republic,  may  with  propricly  bo 
\Tna  to  Argolia,  mikc  Homer  rvprcsenta  it 
li»  tlte  early  name  of  Anelhjrra  as  depend' 
on  tbe  kingdom  of  Mycens.    Pauaaniiia  de- 
-"-■-  appellation  of  the  city  (rora  Ar«Blhy- 
■iter  of   " 
that  it  .. 

„„„.  -  . of  Aaopna,  who  maa  oL_  _      .  __. 

gonauts.    The  Pbliaaan  territory  adjoined  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  on  the  north,  Arcadia  on  the 
west,  and  tlie  Nemean  and  Clconi^aii  di»tricu 
ontheaouthandeoulb-aist.   After  the  ajtiisl  of 
the  Heraclidn  and  Doriana,  the  Phliasiani  were 
iniaded  by  a  party  of  their  finces  under  the 
command  of  tthegnldas,  a  grandson  of  Teme- 
I,  and  eompellcJ  to  adnut  these  new  coloniita 
}  theii  city,  which  thus  became  annexed  to 
Dorian  race.     Fhlius  sent  SOO  soldiera  to 
ThermopylB,  end  1000  to  Plata.*.    In  the  Pe- 
loponneaian  war  it  espoused  the  Lacedemonian 
luae,  together  wiib  the  CorinOiiiuis  and  Sicy- 
nians;  and  at  a  time  when  Ibeaeplatr*  nvmed 
coeliiion  against  that  power,  it  alill  adhered  tc 


alliance.  'Tbe  Pbll 

on  thu  oceaaion  suMained 
engagemei 


rith  the  Alhepian  general  Iphi> 
„=^^  ...J  ..^re  under  Ih*  necessity  of  recelT- 
itie  B  Lacedsmonian  foroe  wuhjo  their  Iowa  to 
prStectitagain.tlhe.oomy.  In  mUtude  for 
whkh  Bsai^nce  Ibey  readily  conlnbnted  to  the 
expedition  siih«K|U#nUy  urMlertaWen  by  the  Spar- 
Unauaiul  Ol.nthoB,  and  raoeiTed  tbe  tfaanka 
of  ASmfAi*  for  their  loal  on  this  oecauon. 
Not  1^  after,  however,  they  became  invirfred 
b  wM^h  that  powerful  itate,  from  lh«r  r^ 
faring  to  n-k.  good  the  1'-?*"' ''S'.^ 
entn^  inta  wi«  Spart^  VuT^l^.^.^i 
Uea,  who  bad  been  reuialated  by  iw  u***"**^ 
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die  potieMion  of  tbeir  property.     AgetiUas 
WBi  in  conaeqaence  deputed  by  the  Spartan 
government  to  reduce  toe  refractory  city ;  and 
after  an  obstinate  siege  and  blockade,  which 
lasted  nearly  two  years^  it  was  compelled  lo  sur- 
render !  Ddphion,  who  was  the  principal  leader 
of  the  besieged,  aiid  had  ffiren  great  prnofs  of 
ooorage  and  talent,  escaped  by  mffht  during  the 
negntuitions.    It  appears  from  Aenophon  thst 
at  this  period  Phliss  contained  more  than  5000 
ciCJgcns,  which  supposes  a  population  of  20,000 
souls.    Some  time  after  the  eaptore  of  the  town 
it  was  again  attac-ked,  as  the  ally  of  Sparta,  by 
the  Argtves,  Boeotians,  and  other  confederates ; 
und  would  have  been  taken  by  assault,  but  for 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  being  also  suocessral  against  the  Sicy- 
onians  and  Pellenians,  who  haul  invaded  their 
territory,  and  having  obtained  the  assistance  Of 
some  Athenian  troops  under  the  command  of 
Chares,  were  finally  enabled  to  maintain  their 
independence  against  all  their  enemies.    In  the 
revolutionary  period  which  succeeded  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Phlios  became  subject  to  despotic 
role ;  but  on  the  organization  of  the  Achsan 
league  by  Aratus,  Uleonymus,  tyrant  of  that 
dty,  voluntarily  abdicated,  and  peisueded  his 
countrymen  to  join  the  confederacy.    The  fe- 
fum  Was  decorated  With  a  brome  ^t  slaCoe  of 
a  goat,  representing  the  constellation  of  that 
name,  which  the  people  were  desirous  of  propi- 
tiating, that  it  might  not  ittjore  their  vines. 
Here  was  also  the  tomb  of  Aristias^  an  excellent 
writer  of  aatyric  playa.    Beyond  might  be  seen 
a  building  called  the  house  of  prophMy,  and  the 
spot  said  to  be  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
which  were  ranged  the  temples  of  Bacchus, 
Apollo^  and  Isis.    The  remains  of  Phlios  are 
to  be  seen  not  fiir  from  the  town  oiAg'iot  Gior- 
giot^  on  the  road  to  the  lake  of  Stymphalus  in 
Arcadia.    Sir  W.  GkUl  affirms,  that  the  ruins 
extend  for  some  distance  across  the  plain,  and 
Pooqueville  discovered  on  the  heifht  above  the 
Asopus,  where  the  citadel  was  pUced,  the  ves- 
tiges of  several  temples.    This  nver,  as  we  learn 
fmm  Stiabo,  had  its  source  on  mount  Cameates. 
The  Arantinus  was  a  hill  adjoining  that  of  the 
acropolis.    It  is  now  called  J^Tm*  j9a«i/i  These 
mountains  separated  the  Phhasian  terriloiy  from 
the  Nemekn  plain.**     Oom.} 

Pbocjba,  now  Poehia^  a  maritime  town  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  hartNmrs,  be- 
tween Cume  and  Smarms,  founded  l^  an  Athe- 
nian colony.  It  reoeived  its  name  from  Pho- 
cos,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  or  from  {jti^ocm) 
sea  calves^  which  aie  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants,  called 
Phoeai.  and  Phoc^Bentes^  were  expert  mariners, 
and  founded  many  cities  in  difterent  parts  of 
£«'«!»•  J^hey  left  lonis,  when  Cyrus  attempt- 
ed  to  reduee  tUm  under  his  power,  and  they 
oune,  after  mu»y  Mlventnres,  into  Gaol,  where 
they  founded  MasMll^.  now  MmeUUM.  The 
town  of  Manedle*  is  often  disUnguished  by  the 
epithet  of  PAocoIca,  aiKl  ii.  inhabitauU  odled 
Phoe^n^e^  P*>«««,'w«  dedared  independent 
by  Pomppr,  and  under  the  Am  ewjirors  of 
Rome  It  became  one  of  the  most  floorishinff 
dtiesof  Asia  Minor.  IA9.  5,  c  34,  L  37.  c  3? 
L  38,  c  89.— Afs/o^  1,  c  ir^P^n!^.  7,  i  X^ 
Berodoi,  1,  v.  16ft.— S)rm&.  14.— Bbni/.  epotL 
l&-OfML  Mti.e,y.  a— PKn.  8L  c*4. 
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Pbocbn8E«,  and  PHodcf ,  the  inhabitan€t  &f 
Phocis  in  Greece. 

[PbocicuMi  a  place  in  Phods,  where  "  th0 
general  assembly  of  the  Phocian  states  wai» 
usually  convened,  in  a  large  building  erected  for 
that  purpose."     Cram.] 

Phocis.  [**Tbe  Greeks  designated  by  the 
name  of  Phocis  that  small  tract  of  country  which 
bordered  on  the  Locri  Oxols  and  Dons  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  and  the  Opnntian  Locri  to 
the  north  j  while  to  the  east  it  was  bounded  by 
the  BoBotian  territory,  and  to  the  south  by  the 
Corinthian  guUl  Its  appellation  was  said  to  be 
derived  from  Phocus  the  son  of  JEacus.  '  The 
more  ancient  mhabitants  of  the  coouiry  were 
proliobly  of  the  race  of  the  Leieges;  but  the 
name  of  Phecians  already  prevails  at  Ihe  time 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  since  we  find  them  enu- 
merated in  Homer's  catalogue  of  Grecian  war- 
riors. From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  prior  te 
the  Persian  invasion  the  Phocians  had  beear 
much  engaged  in  war  with  the  ThessaKansi  an4 
had  often  successfully  resisted  the  inrtursions  o€ 
that  people.  But  when  the  defile  of  Thennopybo 
was  forced  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Tbeo- 
aaliansi  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  thai 
monarch,  are  said  to  have  urged  him,  out  of 
enmity  to  the  Phedans,  to  ravage  and  lay  waste 
with  ore  and  sword  the  territory  of  that  people. 
Delphi  and  Parnassus  on  this*  oceasion  semdl 
as  places  of  refuge  for  many  of  the  unfoitunala 
inhabitants,  but  numbers  tell  into  the  hands  .of 
the  vktorious  Persians^  and  were  compelled  te 
serve  in  their  ranks  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
dnnius.  They  seized,  however,  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  joining  their  fellow-countrymen  m 
arms;  and  many  of  the  Persians,  who  were 
dispersed  after  the  root  of  Platca,  are  ssid  U> 
have  (alien  victims  to  their  revengeftil  fury. 
A  little  prior  to  the  Pelopennesian  war,  a  dis- 
pute arose  respecting  the  temple  of  Delphi 
which  threatened  to  involve  in  hootffities  the 
principal  states  of  Gteece.  Thb  edifice  was 
claimed  apparently  by  the  Phocians  as  the  com* 
mon  [property  of  the  whole  nation,  whereas  the 
Delphians  asserted  it  to  be  their  own  exclusive 
possession.  The  Lacedemonians  are  aaid  by 
Thucydides  to  have  declared  in  fovour  of  tlie 
latter,  whose  cause  they  maintained  by  force  of 
anna.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
no  less  fovoorabks  to  the  Phocians^  and,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Spartan  forces,  sent  a  bed^  ef 
troops  to  occumr  the  temple,  and  deliver  it  into 
tbeir  hands.  The  service  thus  rendered  by  the 
Athenians  seems  greatly  to  have  cemented  the 
ties  ef  friendly  union  which  already  subsisted 
between  the  two  republksL  After  the  boule  ef 
Leuctra,  Phocis,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon, 
became  subject  for  a  time  to  Beeotia,  until  a 
change  of  circumstances  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  character  of  this  small  republic,  and  call- 
ed forth  all  the  energies  of  the  people  m  de- 
fence of  their  country.  A  fine  had  been  ian- 
pooed  on  them  by  an  edict  of  the  AmuhieiyoBs 
for  some  reason  which  Pausanias  profossea  not 
to  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  which  they 
themaeivea  conceived  to  be  wholly  unmerited. 
Diodorus  asserts,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
their  having  cultivated  a  part  of  the  Cirrhean 
territory  which  had  been  declared  sacred.  By 
the  advice  of  Phikxnelus,  a  Phocian  high  ia 
link  and  estimation,  it  was  deUfiifiiied  to  op. 
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lOMtbeezfiCDtion  of  the  hottile  decree;  tnd, 
10  order  more  efl&ctuaJly  to  eecare  the  means  of 
RMtanoe,  to  eeue  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi 
tod  its  treasures.     This  measore  having  been 
carried  into  immediate  execution,  they  were  thus 
Airoisbed  with   abundant  supplies  for  nusing 
troops  to  defend  their  country.     These  events 
led  to  what  the  Greek  historians  have  termed 
the  Sacred  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  second 
year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.     The  Thebans 
were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of 
reH^on,  which  hod  beea  thus  openly  violated  by 
the  Phocians ;  and,  in  a  battle  that  took  place 
saon  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  conaderabte  loss,  and 
their  leader  Philomelus  killed  in  the  root  which 
ensued.    The  Phocians,  however,  were  not  in- 
timidated by  this  ill  soocees,  and,  having  raised 
m  fresh  army,  beaded  by  Onomarcbus,  Uiey  ob- 
tflkined  sevend  important  advantages  against  the 
Ampbictyonie  army,  notwithstanding  the  aooee- 
tion  of  PhfKp  king  of  Macedon  to  the  confe- 
deracy.   Ooomarchos  having  united  bis  forces 
with  thaw  of  Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Phcrs,  then 
at  war  with  Philip,  he  was  enabled  to  vanquish 
the  latter  in  two  successive  engagements,  and 
compel  him  to  evacuate  Thessaly .    Philip,  how- 
ever, was  soon  in  a  state  to  resume  hostilities 
and  re-enter  Thessaly,  when  a  thin)  battle  was 
^ght,  which  terminated  in  the  discomBture 
and  death  of  Onomarcbus.     Diodorus  asserts 
that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  l^ 
order  of  Philip ;  Pausanias,  that  he  perished  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  soldiers.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Phayllus,  who  at  first 
appears   to  have  been  successful,  but  was  at 
length  overthrown  in  several  engagements  with 
the  BcBotian  troops  ;  and  was  soon  after  seized 
with  a  disorder,  whkh  terminated  &tally.    On 
hu  death  the  command  devolved  on  Phalscus, 
who,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  his  son ;  but 
Diodorus  aflirms  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ono- 
nta rebus.    This  leader  being  not  long  after  de- 
posed, the  ormy  was  intrusted  to  a  commissbn, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Philo ;  whose  total 
want  of  probity  soon  became  evident  by  the 
«fiajppearance  of  iar^  sums  from  the  sacred 
treasury.    Ue  was  in  consequence  brought  to 
trial,  condemned,  and  put  to  death.    Diodorus 
estimates  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  taken 
from  Delphi  during  the  ivar  at  10,000  talents. 
Phfthecus  was  now  restored  to  the  command,  but, 
finding  the  resources  of  the  state  nearly  ex,- 
hausted,  and  Philip  being  placed  by  the  Am- 
iibictyonic  council  at  the  h^  of  their  forces, 
ue  deemed  all  further  resistance  hopeless,  and 
submitted  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  retire  with  his  troops  to  the 
Peloponnesus.     This  convention  put  an  end  at 
once  to  the  Sacred  war,  after  a  duration  of  ten 
years,  when  a  decree  was  passed  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  cnundl,  by  which  it  was  adjudged  that 
the  wqIIs  of  all  the  Phocian  towns  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  right  of  voting  in 
the  council  transferred  to  those  of  Macedonia. 
Phocis,  however,  soon  after  recovered  from  this 
state  of  d^radation  and  subiection  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Athens  and  Thebes,  who  united  in 
restoring  its  cities  in  a  great  meosure  to  their 
former  condition^    In  return  for  these  benefits 
the  Phocians  jiMned  the  confederacy  that  bad 
been  formed  by  the  two  republics  against  Philip ; 


they  also  took  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  after  th« 
death  of  Alexander ;  and  when  the  Gauls  made 
their  unsuocttsful  attempt  on  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  they  fre  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  dis- 
played the  greatest  zeal  and  alacritv  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  common  enemy,  as  if  anxious  to 
efiaoe  the  recollection  of  the  disgrace  they  had 
formerly  incurred.  The  maritime  part  of  this 
province  occupied  an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly 
one  day's  sail,  as  Dicsearchus  reports,  from  the 
border  of  the  Locri  Oiole  to  the  confines  of 
BcBOlia."     Cram.] 

PhcbnIce,  [a  province  of  Syria,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Syria  proper,  on  the  east  and  south 
by  Palestine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Although  thb  country  was  very  incon- 
siderable in  extent,  being  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Syrian  mountains,  its  inhabitants,  ootwilh- 
standing,  hold  a  high  caok  among  the  most  m- 
markable  nations  of  Asia.  We  luive  not,  how- 
ever, a  "  complete,  or  even  oontinnous  history  of 
them ;  but  only  separate  accounts,  from  whicbf 
however,  a  picture  of  them  in  its  great  foatmee 
may  be  traced.  It  did  not  form  one  state,  or  at 
least  not  one  kingdom ;  but  contained  aeveral 
cities  with  their  territory.  But  among  these 
leagues  were  formed,  and  by  this  means  a  sort  of 
supremacy  of  the  more  powerful  establishe«l,  es- 
pecially of  Tyre.  Yet  notwithstanding  Tyre 
stood  at  the  head,  and  perhaps  also  usurped  a 
supremacy  in  the  confeoeracy,  each  individual 
state  still  preserved  its  constitution  within  itself. 
In  each  ot  them  we  find  kings ;  who  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  limited  princesi  in  as  much  aa 
there  were  magistrates  at  their  side.  Strict  des- 
potism could  not  long  subsist  in  a  nation  which 
carried  on  commerce  and  founded  colonies.  Of 
the  several  cities^  T^^  ^  ^®  ^^h  ^"®  ^^  which 
we  have  a  series  of  kings,  and  even  this  series 
IS  not  altcffether  unbroken.  The  flourishing 
period  of  Phoenkia  in  general,  and  especiall}^  of 
Tyre,  was  between  1000—333.  In  tliu  period 
the  Phoenician  nation  was  extended  by  sending 
out  colonies ;  of  which  some,  especially  Car- 
thage, became  as  powerful  as  the  mother  cities. 
At  a  very  early  period  they  were  possessed  of 
roost  of  the  islands  gf  the  Archipelago,  from 
which,  however,  they  were  again  driven  by  the 
Greeks.  Their  chief  countries  for  colonization 
were  pertly  southern  Spain,  (Tartessus.  Gades^ 
Carteja,)  partly  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  left  of  the  lesser  Syrtis,  (Utica,  Carthage, 
Adrumetum,)  partly  also  the  north-west  coast  of 
Sicily,  (Panormus,  Ulybeum.)  It  is  very  high- 
ly probable  that  they  also  had  settlemenU  to  tha 
east,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  islands  Tylos 
and  Aradus  f  the  BaMirein  islands).  The  view 
of  the  Phoenician  colonies  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  the  view  of  their  commerce  and  navigation ; 
which,  however,  was  extended  still  fhrther  than 
their  settlements.  It  began  among  them,  as 
many  other  nations,  with  Sundering  by  sea:  and 
in  isomer  they  still  apfiear  as  pirates.  Their 
chief  objects  were,  their  colonial  countries,  north- 
em  Africa  and  Spain,  especially  the  Utter,  on 
account  of  its  productive  silver  mines.  Beyond 
the  Pillars  of^  Hercules,  the  western  coast  of 
Africa;  Britain  and  the  5fct//y  islands  for  tin, 
and  probably  for  amber.  Prom  the  harbours 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Arabian  golf, 
EUthand  E2ion-a€ber,they,  in  oonnexwn  wrtl^ 
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the  Jews  traded  with  Ophir,  L  e.  the  rich  eooth- 
ern   coantrice,    especially  Arabia   Felix  and 
Ethiopia.    From  the  Peraiao  gulf  to  the  nearer 
Indian  peninsula  and  Ceylon.     Aa  1  they  also 
undertook  several  great  voyages  of  discovery, 
amon^  which  the  sailing  round  Africa  b  the 
most  important.    But  their  traffic  by  land,  con- 
sisting ror  the  most  part  of  the  traffic  done  in 
the  caravans,  was  oi  not  inferior  importance. 
The  chief  branches  of  it  were,  the  African  traf- 
fic by  caravans  for  spices  and  incense*,  directed 
as  well  to  Arabia  Felix,  as  to  Grerra  near  the 
Persian  gulf.    The  traffic  with  Babylon  by  way 
of  Palmyra;  and  fVora  therO)  yet  only  through 
a  medium,  across  Persia,  as  far  as  little  Bucharta 
and  little  Thibeij  perha^even  as  far  as  China, 
The  traffic  with  Armenia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  for  slaves,  horses,  vessels  of  copper, 

their 


&C.    To  finish  the  sketch,  we  must  add 
own  fabrics  and  manufiictnres;  especially  their 
establishments  for  weaving  and  uyeing;  (the 
purple  dve  with  a  liquor  extracted  from  shell- 
fish ;  andmanuftctures  of  glass  and  play-things, 
which  were  disposed  of  to  sdvantage  in  their 
trade  wiUi  rude  nations,  which  commonly  con- 
sisted in  barter.    Several  other  important  in- 
ventions, among  which  that  of  letters  deserves 
to  be  first  named,  are  to  be  attributed  to  them." 
nUeren*9  BUtory  of  ifu  State*  4if  Antiquity  ; 
jBaneroJVa  trantUUion,^    After  Alexander  liad 
deposed  the  Sidonian  kinffi  and  overthrown  the 
city  of  Tyre,  Phoenicia  followed  the  common 
fortune  of  Syria,  and  was  subject  to  the  house 
of  Seleucus  until  made  a  Roman  province.    Un- 
der Constantine  and  his  successors  a  division  of 
the  country  was  made,  forming  the  two  pro- 
vinoes  of  FhcBnicia  Prima  and  Phoenicia  Liba- 
nioa,  from  the  mount  Libanus.^   The  orimn  of 
the  name  PhoBnicia  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
jecture.   Thus  some  trace  it  to  Phoenix,  the 
son  of  Agenor,  who  b  said  to  have  succeeded 
his  fiithcr.^    But  thb  etymology  b  too  closely  al- 
lied to  fiction  to  be  entitled  to  credence.    Much 
less  rational  b  the  fanciful  derivation  of  Bo- 
chart,  who  considers  Phoenices  a  corruption  of 
Ben-Anak,  the  **  sons  of  Anak."    The  most 
probable  on  the  whole  b  that  which  supposed 
the  name  Phoenicb  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
Greeks  in  reference  to  the  palm-trees  which 
abound  in  the  countnr,  fMv<|  signifying  '*  a 
palm."    <*  And  for  a  further  proof  hereor,  the 
palm  viras  anciently  the  special  oognizance  or 
ensign  of  thb  country;  as  the  olive-branch  and 
cony  of  Spain,  the  elephant  of  Africa,  the  ca- 
mel of  ArabU,  and  the  crocodile  of  Egypt,  being 
peculiar  to  those  countries.    But  thus  ifirst  catlS 
by  the  Grecbns  onlv ;  for,  by  themselves  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  their  next  neighbours,  they 
are  called  Canaarutes,  or  the  posterity  of  Ca- 
naan, five  of  whose  sons  were  planted  here ;  the 
other  six  Inhabiting  more  towards  the  south  and 
east,  in  the  land  of  Palestine."    Ileyl.  Cosm.] 

Phosmcia.     Vid.  Phomice, 

PH(BNicCriA,  now  relieudL  one  of  the  JEolian 
bUndsL 

PHOLOt  a  mountain  of  Arcadb,  near  Pisa. 
It  received  lU  name  from  Pholua,  the  friend  of 
Hercules,  who  was  buried  there.  It  is  often 
confounded  with  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Thessaly,  near  mount  Othrys.  Ptin.  4,  c  a— 
Lucan,  3.  v.  m  L  6^  ▼.  318, 1 7,  v.  449.-.Opuf. 
a  Fa$t.  S;  ▼.  273. 


Pbrixus,  a  river  of  Argolb.  There  is  aW 
a  small  town  of  that  name  in  Elis,  built  by  the 
Minye.    Herodot.  4,  c,  148. 

PaRTQii,  [a  c»>untry  of  AaU  Minor,  having 
Lydia  on  the  west,  Cappodocb  on  the  east,  and 
Cicilia  and  Pisidia  on  tlie  south,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  narrow  neck,  that,  passing  the  bor- 
ders of  these  countries,  reached  south  to  the 
confines  of  Lycia,  and  had  Piaidb  and  Pam- 
phylia  on  the  east.    The  northern  boundaries 
were  more  uncertain  and  variable,  extending  at 
one  time  to  the  borders  of  Paphbgonia,   all 
along  that  country  and  Bith^nia.     Thb  part, 
indeed,  was  the  first  habitation  of  the  Pniy- 
ffians,  and  yet  in  the  established  geography  of 
Asb  Minor  it  b  not  known  by  thb  name ;  ih4 
Grallic  occupation  having  caused  it  to  be  called 
Galatb.    From  the  western  limita  of  Gabtta, 
however,  as  far  as  Lydia,  Phrygb  still  confined 
upon  Bithynb  on  the  north.    "  The  Phrygf 
were  of  Thradan  origin,  accordinc  to  Strabo; 
and  their  first  establbhments,  from  the  time  that 
Gordius  and  Midas  reigned  over  thb  nation, 
were  towards  the  sources  of  the  Sangar,  which 
divided  their  territory  from  Bithynia,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  aame  author.  It  is  to  thb  part, 
although  at  first  but  of  small  extent  compared 
with  iu  subsequent  expansion,  that  the  name  of 
the  Greater  Phrygia  b  given  by  distinction  firani 
a  Phrygb  Minor,  which  encroached  on  Mysm 
towards  the  Hellespont,  and  was  thus  denomi- 
nated from  Phrygians  who  occupied  thb  ooan- 
try  afler  the  destruction  of  Troy.    The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  b  explicit ;  and  it'  the  Trojans 
are  called  Phrygbns  by  VimI,  they  became  so 
by  usurpation ;  and  that  accidental  event  will  not 
justi^  us  in  obliterating  the  distinction  between 
Mysia  and  Phrygia  as  provinces.    But  by  a 
dbmemberment  which  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia 
suffered  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  to  the 
advanta^  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  this  part  of 
the  territory,  which  was  Phrygian,  assumed 
under  these  kings  the  name  oCEpietettu^  or 
Phrygia,  by  acquisition.    The  territory  which 
Phrygb  possessed  towards  the  south,  and  con- 
tiguous to  Pisidb  and  Lycia,  appears  to  hava 
been  called  Paroreias ;  denoting  it  in  the  Greek 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  mountains.    In  the  sob* 
divbion  of  provinces  that  took  place  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  we  distingubu  two  Phrygias: 
onesumamed  Pacatiana  ;  the  other  Salutari»; 
and  Laodicea  appears  to  have  been  metropolb 
in  the  first,  and  Synnada  in  the  second."  IT  An* 
ville,    Lycaonia  was  also  considered  to  be  but 
a  subdivision  of  thb  extensive  province.    Thb 
country  was  at  different  times  a  separate  atatc^ 
and  successively  a  constituent  part  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Pergamus  and  of  the  praetorian  province 
of  Asb.    Of  Phrygia  Proper  the  capital  cities 
are  Synnada,  Apamea,  andCotysum ;  of  Phry- 
gia Kpictetos,  Cfibyria;  and  those  of  Lycaonia 
and  dalatb  ma^  be  seen  under  those  articles. 
In  its  geographical  features  thb  country  was 
not  dbtingubhcd  for  ito  rivers,  though  the  Ly- 
cus  had  in  it  the  greater  part  of  ita  course;  toe 
Halve  formed  in  part  ita  eastern  boundary ;  and 
the^Kander  with  the  Marsyas  rose  on  ita 
western   confines.    The  Taurus   mountains^ 
however,  constituted  a  striking  ohiect  on  the 
southern  limits,  which  th^  denned  along  the 
borders  of  Pamphylia.]    Cybeb  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  country,  and  her  fesUvab  were  di^ 
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mrwei  with  the  greatest  solemnitj.  The  most 
iKtntrkable  towntt,  bcisu)«>8  Tir.y,  were  Laodice, 
ffiorapuIK  and  Synna<la.  1  he  invention  of 
the  pipe  of  reeda,  and  of  all  aorta  of  needle- work, 
u  attributed  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  reprc- 
•entcJ  by  some  authora  as  stubborn,  but  yieldins 
to  correction,  (hence  Phryx  vtrheratua  melior^ 
as  unpnideot,  efleminate,  servile,  and  voluptu- 
ous; and  to  this  Virgil  seems  to  allude,  JEru 
0,  ▼.  617.  The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  na- 
tions, were  called  Barbarians  by  tbc  Greeks; 
their  mu«ic  {^Phrygii  cantus)  was  of  a  ^rave 
and  solaum  nature,  when  opposed  to  thebnsker 
and  rcore  clieerful  Lydian  airs.  Mela,  1,  c  19. 
^Sirab.  2,  &c— Orirf.  Mel.  13,  v.  429,  &c— 
Oc  7,  ad  Jam.  ep.  le.—Flaec.  21,^Dio,  1,  c. 

60,— PUn.  8,  c.  4a— «>ra/.  2,  od.  9,  v.  la 

li.  A  ctiy  of  Thrace. 

PuTBU,  a  town  of  Pbthiotis,  at  the  east  of 
mount  Othrjs  in  Thcssal^,  where  /.chilles  was 
bom,  and  from  which  he  u  oAcn  called  Phlhiu» 
&ro$.  Moral.  4,  Od.  6,  v.  4.— Oric/.  Mel.  13, 
f.  IdC—Mela^  ^  a  3. 

PHTHidTiff,  a  small  province  of  Theesaly,  be- 
tiveen  the  Pelasjicus  Sinus  and  the  Maliacua 
Sinunj  Magnesia,  and  mount  (Eta.    It  was  alao 
called  Achaia.     Paut.  10,  c  a    ["  Phthiotis, 
■cconliiig  to  Strabo^  included  all  the  southern 
portion  of  Theasaly  as  far  as  mount  CBta  and 
the  Maliac  gulC    To  the  west  it  bordered  on 
Dolopii,  and  on  the  east  reached  the  confines  of 
Magnesia.    Referring  to  tho  geographical  ar- 
rangement adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall  find 
that  he  compri^  witlun  this  extent  of  territory 
the  districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas  properly  so 
called,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  dominions 
of  Achilles,  t«>i;ether  with  those  of  Protesiiaus 
and  Hurypylus.    ^tany  of  hit  commentators 
have  iinasined  that  Phthia  was  not  to  ix;  dis- 
tin^i^hed  from  tho  divisions  of  Hellas  and 
Achiisa,  also  mentbned  by  him ;  but  other  cri- 
tica,  as  Strabo  observes,  were  of  a  difierent  opi- 
nion, and  the  expressions  of  tho  poet  certayily 
leads  us  to  adopt  that  nolion  in  preference  to 
the  other. 

CM  r*  cT^nr  Mffr,  f,i*  'EXXi^  KaXXtyiiwMm. 
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Again,  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  under  the 
name  of  Hellas  he  meant  to  de8ijg;nate  a  tract  of 
country  or  a  dty.  Those  who  mclined  to  the 
former  iiiterpreution,  applied  the  term  to  that 
portion  of  Tiicssalv  which  lay  between  Pharsa- 
las  and  Thebe  Phthiutie;  whilst  those  who 
contended  for  the  latter,  iilentificd  it  with  the 
ruins  of  Hellas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pharsalus, 
elosa  to  the  river  Eoipeus  and  the  town  of  Meli- 
tiaa."     Cram,] 

Phtccs,  (unli0,)  a  promontory  near  Cyrcne, 
now  called  Ra9cJrsem.    Luean.  9. 

PuvLACE,  I.  a  town  of  Thessalv,  built  by 
Phylacus.  Protesitaus  reiirned  there,  from 
whence  he  is  often  called  Pfiylacidea.    Lucan. 

€^  V.  252. II.  A  town  of  Arcadia.  Paxu.  1,  c. 

54. III.  A  town  of  Epirus.    lAv.  45,  c  2G. 

PuTLC,  a  well-fortified  village  of  Attica,  at  a 
little  disUnce  from  Athens.  C.  Nep.  in  Thrat. 
P*  U  was  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens  as 
the  aoaoe  oi  Thrasybulus*  first  exploiu  in  behalf 


of  his  oppressed  country,  and  was  sitnated  about 
100  stadia  from  Athens,  according  to  Diodorus, 
but  Demosthenes  estimates  the  distance  at  more 
than  120  stadia.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  CBneis. 
The  fortress  of  Phyle,  according  to  Sir  W. 
G  ell,  is  now  Bigla  Outro,  *  It  is  «tuated  on  a 
lofly  precipice,  and,  though  small,  must  have 
been  almost  impregnable,  as  it  can  only  be  a^ 
proached  by  an  isthmus  on  the  east  Hence  m 
a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of  Athena, 
with  the  acropolis  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sea  in 
the  distance/  Todwell  maintains  that  its  modem 
name  is  Argiro  Castro.  He  describes  at  length 
the  ruins  of  the  fortress.  The  town  was  placed 
near  the  foot  of  the  castle  or  acropolis ;  some 
traces  of  it  yet  remain,  which  consist  of  the 
foundations  of  a  square  tower,  and  a  transversa 
wall  to  ffuard  the  pass,  and  several  large  blocks 
scattered  about"     Cram.] 

Physcos,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposita  Rho^i. 
Strab.  14. 

PicfiNf,  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum,  called 
also  PieenttM.  They  received  their  name  firom 
PicuSf  a  l>ird  by  whose  auspices  they  had  set- 
tled 1!^  that  part  of  Italy.  Jlal.  8,  v.  425.— 
Strab.  b.—Mela,  2,  c.  4. 
PiCENTu,  the  capital  of  the  PicentiuL 
PiCBNTiNi,  a  people  of  Italy,  between  Loca- 
nia  and  Campania,  on  the  Tuscan  sea.  They 
r*  occupied  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territorr 
rrom  the  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Silarua.  We  are  informed  by  Strap 
bo  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Picenum,  whom  the  Romans  transplanted  thi* 
ther  to  people  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Posidooia 
or  Posstum.  It  b  probable  iQxt  their  lemoval 
took  place  after  the  conquest  of  Pioenum,  and 
tho  complete  subjugation  of  this  portbn  of  an- 
cient Campania,  then  occupied  by  the  Samnitea. 
According  to  the  same  writer,  the  Picentini 
were  at  a  subsequent  period  compelled  by  tho 
Romans  to  abandon  the  few  towns  which  they 
possessed,  and  to  reside  in  villages  and  hamlets, 
in  consequence  of  having  sidoTwith  Hannibal 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  Aa  a  further  punish* 
ment,  they  were  excluded  from  militsTy  service, 
and  allowed  only  to  perform  tho  duties  of  cou- 
riers and  messengers."  Cram.}-~Sil,  ^  a  v. 
450.— T^ict^  «:  4,  c  €3. 

PicBNtiM,  or  Pf  c£mu8,  Agcb,  acoontry  ofltaly, 
near  tho  Umbrians  and  Sabines,  on  the  bordoM 
of  tho  Adriatic  ["  It  may  be  considered  as  li- 
mited to  the  north  bv  tho  river  J£sis.  To  the 
west  it  was  separated  firom  Umbria  ond  the  Sa- 
bine country  by  the  central  chain  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  Its  boundary  to  the  south  was  the  rivet 
Matrinua,  if  we  include  in  this  division  tho  Pr»- 
tulii,  a  small  tribe  confined  between  the  Matri- 
nua and  Hclvinus.  Little  has  been  ascertained 
respecting  the  Picentes,  except  the  foct  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  the  Sabinei^  established  nndor 
the  auspices  of  the  ancient  Picua^  a  well-known 
character  in  the  Latin  mythology,  who  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  his  colonists.  But  the  Sa- 
bines were  not  apparently  the  iini  or  sole  poa- 
season  of  the  country.  The  Siculi,  Libumi, 
and  Umbri,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Pelas|p,  m 
Silius  Italicus  reports,  and  the  Tyrrheni,  ao- 
cording  to  Strabo,  all  at  difierent  periods  formed 
settlemento  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  conquest 
of  Picenum  cost  the  Romans  bat  little  trouble: 
it  was  effected  about  484  U.  C.  not  long  afWr 
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Um  expedition  of  Pyrrfaui  into  Italy ;  when 
360,000  men,  m  Pliny  assures  us,  subiniUed  to 
the  Roman  authorities.  From  the  same  writer 
we  learn,  that  Picenum  constitutetl  the  fiflh  re- 
gion in  the  division  of  Augustus.  This  province 
WHS  considered  as  one  of  the  most  feriile  parts 
of  Italv.  The  produce  of  its  fruit  trees  was  par- 
tiealany  eateemed."  Cram.] — Lis.  21,  c  6, 1. 
S9;  c.  9, 1. 87,  c  43.— SW.  10,  v.  313.— Horo/.  2, 
•at.  3,  V.  7^. — Afart,  1,  ep.  44. 

PiCTS,  or  PiCTi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  called 
also  AgothyrMC.  They  received  this  name  from 
ibeir  painting  their  bodies  with  diflerent  colours, 
to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  their  ene- 
mies. A  colony  of  these,  according  to  Servius, 
Virgil's  commentator,  emigrated  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain,  where  they  still  preserved  their 
name  and  savage  manners,  but  they  are  men- 
tiooed  only  bv  hter  writers.  [Of  course  this  b 
to  he  viewed  but  as  a  theory,  and  that  but  ill  sus- 
tained. The  opinions  in  regard  to  these  people 
•re  numerous,  without  leading,  or  promising  to 
lead,  to  any  satufiu^ry,  not  to  say,  useful  result. 
Vid.  Caledonia.]  Marcell.  27,  c.  18.— C/au- 
dian,  de  Hon,  con*,  v.  54. — Plin,  4,  Or  12. — 
Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

FicTAVi,  or  PiCTdNca,  a  people  of  Gkul,  in 
the  modern  countiy  of  Poictou,  Cces,  7,  Bell. 
O.  c.  4. 

[PiEit£8,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Strymon.     Vid.  Pieria.] 

PiEBiA,  [a  region  of  Macedonia.  '*  The  na- 
tural Iwundary  of  Pieria  towards  Perrhebia,  the 
contiguous  district  of  Thessaly  to  the  west,  was 
the  great  chain  of  Olympus,  which,  beginning 
ih>m  the  Peneus,  closely  follows  the  coast  of 
Pieria  till  beyond  Diuro,  where  it  strkes  off  in 
a  north-west  direction  towards  the  interior  of 
Maoodbnia.  This  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  Macedonia  ;  both  in  consideration 
of  the  traditions  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  as 
being  the  first  seat  of  the  Muses,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Orpheus  ;  and  also  of  the  important 
events  which  occurred  there  at  a  later  penod,  in- 
volving the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
and  many  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  name  of 
Pieria,  which  was  known  to  Homer, 
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was  derived  apparenUy  from  the  Piere8,a  Thra- 
cian  people,  who  were  snbsequenthr  expelled  by 
the  Temenidc,  the  conquerors  of'^  Macedonia, 
and  driven  north  beyond  the  Strymon  and 
mount  Pangeus,  where  they  formed  a  new  aet- 
Uement  The  boundaries  which  historians  and 
geographers  have  assigned  to  this  province  vary ; 
for  Strabo,  or  rather  his  epitomizer,  includes  it 
between  the  Haliacnton  and  Axius.  Livy  alao 
flooma  to  place  it  north  of  Dium,  while  most  au- 
thors ascnlie  that  town  to  Pieria.  Ptolemy  gives 
the  name  of  Pieria  to  all  the  country  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneos  and  that  of  the  Ly- 
dtas  ;  and,  in  fact,  if  it  was  not  to  be  so  defined, 
we  should  not  know  under  what  division  to  claas 
this  extent  of  coast,  which  certainly  appertains 
to  Macedonia.  Herodotus  and  Thucvdides  have 
not  determined  the  limits  of  Pieria ;  but  the  for- 
mer rather  leads  us  to  suppose  he  extended  it  to 
the  Penous.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  will 
be  safer  to  adhere  to  the  arrangement  of  Pto- 
r     Crmm.] 
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Pi£rU8,  L  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  sacred  Uf 
the  Muses,  who  were  from  thence,  as  sona* 
imagine,  called  Pieridee.        IL  A  river    of 

Achais,  in  Peloponnesus. 11  f.   A  town  of 

Thessaly.  Paxa.  7,  c.  21. IV.  A  moun- 
tain, with  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  Macedo- 
nia. 

PiGRCM  Mare,  a  name  applied  to  the  North- 
ern Sea,  fVom  its  being  frosen.  The  word  Pi- 
gra  is  applied  to  the  Palus  Meotis.  Ovid,  4, 
Poni.  10,  v.  61.— Piim  4,  c.  13.— Tocft.  G.  45. 

PiMPLA,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  with  a 
fountain  of^  the  same  name,  on  the  confines  of 
Thessaly,  near  Olympus,  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  on  that  account  are  often  called  Pimplem 
and  Pimpleadee.  Horat.  1,  od.  26,  v.  9. — 
Sir  ah.  iO.—MariiaL  12,  ep.  11,  v.  3.— 5te/.  1, 
Sylv.  4,  V.  26,  St/lv.  2;  v.  36. 

I^NARca,  or  PiNDUs,  now  DeliiotL  a  river  fall- 
ing  into  the  sea  near  Issus,  after  flowing  between 
COicia  and  Syria.    Dionyt.  Per. 

PiNcuM,  a  town  of  Mcesia  Superiw,  now 
Qradiaca. 

PiNDRNissus,  [a  town  of  Comagene,  near  the 
base  of  the  A  menus  Mons.1   Cicero,  when  pro- 
consul in  Asia,  besieged  it  for  25  days,  and  took~ 
it.     Otc.  ad  M.  Ccdium.  ad  Fam.  2,  ep.  10. 

PiNDua,  I.  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  ehain  of 
mountains,  [in  Greece.  **  The  Greeks  applied 
this  name  to  the  elevated  chain  Which  aeparatea 
Thessaly  from  Epirus.  and  the  waters  falling 
into  the  Ionian  sea  anu  Ambradan  gul^  from 
those  streams  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  iEgean.  Towards  the  north,  it  joined  the 
great  Illyrian  and  Macedonian  nd^  of  Bora 
and  Scardus,  while  to  the  south  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  ramifications  of  CEta,  and  the 
.£tolian  and  Acamanian  mountains.  The  most 
frequented  passage  from  nortbem  Epirus  into 
Thessaly  appears  to  have  led  over  that  part  of 
the  chain  of  Findus  to  which  the  name  of  mens 
Cercetius  was  attached.  And  if,  as  is  very  like- 
ly, Uvy  again  refers  to  it  underthe  corrupt  namo 
of  mons  Citius,  it  must  have  afforded  a  passsge 
over  one  of  its  summits  from  Macedonia  into 
Epirua.  From  Pou^ueviile's  aooount  this  pas- 
sage appears  to  be  still  frequented  by  those  who 
cross  from  Epirus  into  Macedonia ;  and  be  him« 
self  proceeded  by  that  route  on  his  way  to  Greu^ 
no,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  representing 
the  ancient  Elimea.  In  the  map  which  accom- 
(Muies  his  work  the  mountain  bears  the  name  of 

Zyg09,  or  Ian  Cantara,*^     Cram.] II.  A 

town  of  Doris  in  Greece,  called  also  Cyphas.  It 
was  watered  by  a  small  river  of  the  ssme  name, 
which  falls  into  the  Cephisus  near  Lilsa.  He^ 
rodot.  1,  c.  56. 

PiRjEUs,  or  PiR£BU8,  a  cdebratcd  harbour  at 
Athens.     Vid.  Athente. 

Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis,  on  the  Alpheus,  at  the 
west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Pisustbe 
son  of  Perieres  and  ^ndson  of  .£olus.  Its 
inhabitants  accompanied  Nestor  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  they  enjoyed  long  the  privilege  of  pte- 
siding  at  the  Olympic  games  wnich  were  cele- 
hrated  near  their  city.  Thb  honourable  ap- 
pointment was  envied  by  the  people  of  El]% 
who  made  war  against  the  Piseans,  and,  after 
many  bkx)dy  batUes,  took  their  dty  and  totally 
demolished  it  It  was  at  Pisa  that  GSnomaua 
murdered  the  suitors  of  his  daughter,  and  that 
be  himself  was  conquered  by  Pdops.    The  in* 
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WlitanU  were  called  Pi$mu  Soroe  have  doubt- 
di  the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Pisa,  but 
this  doubt  originates  from  Pisa's  having  been 
destroyed  in  so  remote  an  age.  The  horses  of 
Pisa  were  famous.  The  year  on  which  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  was  often 
caUed  Pwc^um  atinua^  and  the  victory  which 
was  obtained  there  was  called  Pise^  ramus 
olitiB.  VuL  CHj/mpia.  Slrab,  S.— Ovid.  7\-iH. 
2,  V.  386,  L  4,  el.  10,  ▼.  If5.— Jfe/a,  3.—  Virg. 
G.  3,  ▼.  Id0,—Stat.  Tkeb,  7,  v.  417.— Pat«. 
6^c.  32. 

PisJB,  a  town  of  Etruria,  built  by  a  colony 
firom  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesus.     The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Pisani.    ['*  The  origin  of  Pisa 
is  lost  amidst  the  fables  to  which  the  Trojan 
war  give  rise,  and  which  are  common  to  so  ma- 
ny Italian  cities.  If  we  are  to  believe  a  tradition 
xeoorded  by  Strabo,  it  owed  its  foundation  to  some 
of  the  fbllowersof  Nestor,  in  their  wanderings  af- 
ter the  &1I  of  Troy.  The  poels  havif  not  failed  to 
adopt  this  idee.    Servius  reports,  that  Cato  had 
not  been  able  to  discover  who  occupied  Pisa  be- 
£>re  the  Tyrrheni  under  Tarclio,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Tcutones.    From  which  account 
it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  most  ancient  poe- 
•easors  of  Pisa  were  of  Celtic  origin.  Dionysius 
of  Ualicamassos  names  it  among  the  towns  oc- 
cupied by  the  Pelasgi  in  the  territory  of  the  Sicu- 
K.  The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  this  city  in 
the  Roman  history  is  in  Polybius,  from  whom 
wo  collect,  as  well  as  from  Livy,  that  its  harbour 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in  their 
communication  with  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and  Spain. 
It  vras  here  that  Scipb  landed  his  army  when 
letuming  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to  op- 
pose Hannibal  in  Italy.  It  became  a  colony  572 
.  A.  U.  C.     Stiabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
formerly  an  important  naval  station  :  in  his  day 
it  was  still  a  very  flourishing  commercial  town, 
from  the  supplies  of  timber  which  it  furnished 
to  the  fleets,  and  the  costly  marbles  which  the 
neighbouring  quarries  afl&ided  for  the  splendid 
palaces  and  viUas  of  Rome.    Its  territory  pro- 
duced wine,  and  the  species  of  wheat  called 
8i%o.     The  Portus  Pisanus  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  J  mo.    We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  for- 
merly it  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Ausar  and 
Amos,  the  Serehio  and  Arno^  but  new  they 
both  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate  channels. 
Some  indication  of  the  junction  of  these  rivers 
•eems  preserved  by  the  name  of  Oboti^  attached 
to  a  little  stream  or  ditch  which  lies  between 
them.**     Cram,    In  the  middle  ages  the  Pinni 
became  a  great  people  among  the  small  but  in- 
'dependent  and  illustrious  republics  of  Italy. 
Their  fleets,  which  covered  the  most  distant 
seas  then  kiM>wn,  bore  equally  the  &me  of  their 
piuwess  and  the  benefits  of  their  commercial 
enterprise  and  skill ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracens  from  the  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  the  work  of  their  valour  and  their 
strength.    Having  embraced  the  Ghibeline  par- 
ty in  Florence,  ami  being  continually  engiiged 
in  wars  with  the  republic  of  Florence  principal- 
ly for  this  cause,  and  with  the  Genoese  from 
mottves  of  commercial  jealoosYj  the  Pisani  lost 
at  last  their  sute  in  Italy,  and  Pisa  now  remains 
dewrted  amid  her  palaces,  ennobled  by  a  thou- 
nnd  reooUections  of  early  power  and  splendour, 
a  mtgntf&oent  solitude.] 

PuiT^  or  PiBJBi,  the  iahabittnti  of  Pitt  in 
tbiFalopoiiDatiii. 


PisAUBCs,.  now  Fogtia,  a  river  of  Ploemnnf 
with  a  town  called  PUaurum^  now  Pesaro, 
which  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  consul- 
ship of  CbMidius  Pulcher.  The  town  was  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  jl/e/o,  2,  c  4.-^CatuU^ 
m.—Plin,  Z.—Liv.  39,  c  44, 1.  41.  c.  27. 

PIsIdu,  an  inland  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Phrygia,  Pamphytia,  Gblatia,  and 
Isauria.  It  was  rich  and  fertile.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Piaida,  Oe.  de  Div.  1,  c  I. 
--A/e/a,  1,  c.  2.— SIfraft.  12.— Lir.  37>  c  54 
and  56. 

Pi86ni«  Villa,  a  f^ace  near  Baias  in  Campa- 
nia, which  the  emperor  Nero  ollen  ftequented. 
TacU.  Ann.  1. 

PiSTORiA,  now  Puicja,  a  town  of  Etruria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  [north -east  of  Pisa 
and  Luca,  and  north-west  of  Florentia,]  where 
Catiline  was  defeated.  Sallwt.  Cat.  bl.^PHit^ 
3,  c  4. 

PiTANE,  I. -a  town  of  iEolia  in  Asia  Minor, 
[between  the  Evenus  and  the  Caicu^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  former  river,  opposite  Lesbos.] 
Lucan.  3,  v.  305.— iSfroA.  13.—  VUruv.  2,  c  3 

— A/elo,  1,  c.  18.— Ortrf.  Met.  7,  v.  357. IT. 

A  town  of  Laconia.     Pindar.  oLSfV.iS, 

PiTHEctJSA.     VuL  JEnaria, 

PiTTBEA,  a  town  near  TroBzene.  Henee  the 
epithet  of  PUtheus  in  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  296. 

PiTULANi,  a  people  of  Umbrta.  Their  ttAtt 
town  was  caUeci  Pttulum. 

PiTToNfisDs,  a  small  island  on  the  ooast  of 
Peloponnesus,  near  Epidaurus.    Plin. 

PiTYUs,  (un/i*,)  »ow  Pitchinda,  a  town  of 
Colchis,  [at  the  mouthof  a  small  streain,  whicfaL 
rising  in  the  Corax  mons,  fell  into  the  £viiner| 
Plin.  6,  c  5. 

PiTYusA,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 

ffolis.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. Two  small  islands 

m  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coast  of  Spain, 
of  which  the  larger  was  called  EUnuua^  and 
the  smaller  Ophinsa,  [now  Yvica  and  Formen' 
tara^  to  the  south-west  of  the  Balearic  islea.] 
Mela,  2,  c  l.^Strab.—Plin,  3,  c.  5. 

Pl  AGENT  I  A,  now  Called  Piacenxa^  an  ancient 
town  and  colony  of  Italy,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Trebia  and  Po.  ["  It  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans  with  Cremona  535  U.  C.  to  serve  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Gauls,  and  to  oppose  the 
threatened  approach  of  Hannibal  Its  utility 
in  this  latter  respect  was  fully  proved,  by  afibnT* 
ing  a  secure  retreat  to  the  Roman  general  afler 
the  battle  of  the  Tidnus^  and  more  especially 
after  the  dtEBster  of  the  Trebia.  Phicentia 
withstood  all  the  efibrts  of  the  victorious  Han- 
nibal, and,  eleven  yean  after,  the  attempts  whidi 
bis  brother  Asdrubal  made  to  obtain  possession 
of  it.  The  resistance  which  it  oficrod  to  the  lat« 
ter  caused  a  delay  which  led  to  his  overthrow^ 
and  thus  eventually  perhaps  saved  the  empire.'* 
Cram.] 

Pl  A  NASI  A,  I.  a  small  island  on  the  Tyrrhene 
sea.— 1 1.  Another  on  the  ooastof  Graul,  where 
Tiberius  ordered  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Au- 
gustus, to  be  put  to  death.  Taeii.  Ann,  1,  e.  3. 
III.  AtoWnonthe  Rhone. 

Platjba,  and  jb,  {artim^)  a  town  of  Bosotia, 
near  mount  Cithsron,  on  the  confines  of  Mega- 
ris  and  Attica.  [*'  The  Platsans,  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  independence,  hadeariy  separated  thein* 
selvci  fiom  toe  B<eotian  oonleMaoy ,  eoBceivinc 
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the  otijecU  of  this  polttieal  union  to1)e  hostile  to 
their  rc^  interests ;  and  bad,  in  coniKquence  of 
tho  enmity  of  the  latter  city,  been  induced  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens. 
Grateful  for  the  services  which  they  received  on 
this  occasion  from  that  power,  they  testified  their 
seal  in  its  behalf,  by  sending  a  thousand  soldiers 
to  Marathon,  who  thus  shared  tlie  glory  of  that 
niemorable  day.  The  Plateans  also  manned 
•ume  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemisium, 
«nd  fought  in  several  battles  which  took  place 
off  that  promontory ;  though  not  at  Salamis,  as 
they  had  returned  to  their  homes  after  the 
G^reeks  withdrew  from  the  Euripus,  in  order  to 
place  their  families  and  valuables  in  safety,  and 
could  not  therefore  arrive  in  time.  They  also 
fbusht  most  bravely  in  the  great  battle  which 
tooH  place  near  their  dtv  against  Mardonius, 
the  Persian  general,  and  earned  the  thanks  of 
Pausanias  and  the  confederate  Greek  command- 
ers, for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  as  well  as 
other  occasions.  Tbd  Persian  army  consisted 
of  300,000  men,  3000  of  which  scarce  escaped 
with  their  lives  by  flight  The  Grecian  army, 
which  was  greatly  inferior,  lost  but  few  men,  and 
among  these  91  Spartans,  52  Athenians,  and 
16  Tcgenns,  were  the  only  soldiers  found  in  the 
number  of  the  slain.  The  plunder  which  the 
Greeks  obtained  in  the  Persian  camp  was  im- 
mense. Pausanias  received  the  tenth  of  all  the 
spoils,  on  account  of  his  uncommon  valour  dur- 
ing the  engagement,  and  the  rest  were  reward- 
ed each  aocoraing  to  their  respective  merit.  This 
battle  was  ibught  on  the22d  of  September,  the 
same  da^  as  the  battle  of  Mycale,  479  B.  C. 
and  by  it  Greece  was  totally  delivered  for  ever 
from  too  continual  alarms  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed on  account  of  the  Persian  invasions,  and 
trom  that  time  none  of  the  princes  of  Persia 
dared  to  appear  with  a  hostile  force  beyond  the 
Hellespont  Platiea,  which  was  burnt  by  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  was  soon  restored,  with  the 
aasii^ance  of  Athens,  and  tho  alliance  between 
the  two  cities  was  cemented  more  closely  than 
before.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  a  large 
Pelopoonesian  ibrcc,  under  Archidamus  king  of 
Sparta,  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Platsa,  and 
having  summoned  the  iuhabitants  to  abandon 
their  alliance  with  Athens,  proceeded,  on  their 
refVisal,  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  Worn  out  at 
length  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  thoee  Platsans 
who  remained  in  the  town  wore  compelled  to 
yield  to  their  persevering  and  relentless  foes, 
who^  instigated  by  the  implacable  resentment  of 
the  ThebaoM,  caused  all  who  surrendered  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  razed  the  town  to  the  ground, 
with  the  eioeption  of  one  buildinff,  constructed 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  city,  which  they  conse- 
crated to  Juno^  and  employed  as  a  house  of  re- 
copcioa  for  travellers.  Though  it  seems  lo  have 
been  the  intention  of  Philip,  and  also  of  Alex- 
ander, to  restore  Platsa,  this  was  not  carried 
into  efifect  till  the  reisn  of  Cassander,  who  is 
said  to  have  rebuilt  bom  Thebes  and  Platsa  at 
the  same  time.  Dicasarchus,  who  lived  about 
that  period,  represents  the  town  as  still  existing, 
when  he  says,  *  The  inhabitants  of  Platsa  have 
nothing  to  say  for  themselves,  except  that  they 
are  coloniatt  of  Athena,  and  that  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Persbns  and  the  Greeks  took  place 
near  their  to«n.'  *  The  ruins  of  Platsa,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarke,  *  are  situated  upon  a  pro- 
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montory  projecting  from  the  base  of  Cithsirolf. 
The  place  has  now  the  usudl  appellation  be«- 
toweu  upon  the  ruins  of  Grecian  citadels;  it  &• 
called  PaUDo  Castro.  The  walla  are  of  the 
earliest  kind  of  military  structure,  consisting  o€ 
very  considerable  mascscs,  evenly  hewn,  and  well 
built'  '  The  walls  of  Flutaea,'  says  idr  W. 
Gell,  'may  be  traced  near  the  little  village  of 
Kocidoy  in  their  circuit.  The  whole  forms  « 
triangle,  having  a  citadel  of  the  same  form  in  the 
southern  angle,  with  a  sate  towards  the  moun- 
tain at  the  point.  The  north-western  angle 
seems  to  have  been  the  portion  which  was  re- 
stored afler  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
north  side  is  about  1025  yards  in  length,  the 
west  1154,  and  the  east  1120.  It  is  about  alz 
ffeographical  miles  from  the  Cailmeia  of  Thcbi*a. 
There  were  two  gates  on  the  west  side,  and  an 
many  on  tho  east"     Cram.\ 

Plavis,  a  river  of  Venelia,  in  Italy.  [For  the 
northern  half  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  Rhstia  and  Venelia,  crossing  tbs 
line  and  belonging  wholly  to  the  latter  country, 
some  distance  south  of  Fellria.  Afler  entering 
Venctia,  its  course  was  south-east  to  the  Adri- 
atic, into  which  it  discharged  itself  north  of  the 
Portus  Venetus.     It  is  now  the  Piara.] 

PLEMMYRIUM,  now  Mossa  Oliveri,  a  pro- 
montory with  a  small  castle  of  that  name,  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse.     Virg,  jEn.  3,  v.  61)3. 

Plcumosii,  a  people  of  Belgium,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  modern  7\mmay.     Cues.  G.  5.  c  38. 

PLiNTHiNE,  [a  town  of  Egypt  on  tne  coast, 
west  of  Alexandria  and  the  Marcotis  Lacus^ 
It  gave  its  name  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  coast  of  which  it  stood.] 

[Plinthenetes  Sinus,  that  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean which  extended  aloncr  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria  and  the 
western  mouths  of  the  Nile,  as  fitr  as  the  limita 
of  Elgypt  towards  the  west,  and  the  borders  of 
Marmarica.] 

Plotinopolis,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  built  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  called  afler  Plotiua, 
the  founder's  wife.  [It  stood  on  the  Hebrua, 
about  midway  between  Adrianojpolis,  which  was 
on  the  other  or  eastern  side  of  the  liver,  ao%| 
Trajanopolis.] II.  AnoUicr  in  Dacia. 

Pnyx,  a  place  of  Athens,  set  apart  by  Sohm 
for  holding  assemblies.     VitL  Athen/e. 

PcECiLB,  a  celebrated  portico  at  Athens.  Fuf. 
Atherut. 

PoEi.vi,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginiana. 
It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Phonii^ 
or  PfuBiticfSj  as  the  Carthaginians  were  of  Pho^> 
nician  origin.     Serv,  ad  Virg.  1,  ? .  302, 

PoGON,  a  harbonr  of  tho  Troezcucajis  on  the 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  receivtxl  this 
name  on  account  of  its  appearing  to  come  £ar* 
ward  before  the  town  of  Trcezcne,  as  the  bean) 
(vw/Mv)  does  from  the  chin.    Strab.  8. — Mela^  3. 

PoLA,  a  city  of  Istria,  founded  by  the  Col- 
chians,  and  allerwards  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  called  Pietas  Jxtlia.  [The  Colehian  ori- 
gin of  this  place  belongs  to  the  fiible  by  which 
we  Abeyrtidcs  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  unfortunate  brother  of  Me- 
dea. U  was  by  6ir  the  most  important  place  in 
Histria. J  Plin,  3,  c  9.— J/e/o,  2,  c.  3.—  Slrab. 
1  and  5. 

POLEMOKruM,  now  Vatijot  a  town  of  Pen* 
tni,  at  the  east  of  the  mouth  gif  the  Thcrmodoit* 
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PobiCHNA,  L  a  town  of  TroM,  on  the  Ida. 

HtTodoi.   6^  c.  38. II.  Another  at  Crete. 

Thuayd.  a;  c.  85. 

PoLLBKTiAi  I.  now  PoUnxci^  a  town  of  Li^u- 
ila  in  Italy,  fumoos  for  wool.  Thore  was  a  cele- 
brated bottle  fooght  there  between  the  Romans 
tod  Alaric  king  of  the  Goths,  about  the  403d 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  former, 
according  to  some^  obtained  the  victory.  Mela^ 
4  c  l.-^PUiU  8,  c  48.— Sue/.  Tib,  rt.—SU. 
8,  T.  508.— Cur.  11,  Fam.  13. — -II.  A  town 

of  Majorca.    Plin.  ^  Mela. III.  of  Pice- 

nam.    lAe.  39,  c  44,  L  41,  c.  27. 

POLUSCA,  a  town  of  Latiaoi,  formerly  the  ca- 
^tal  of  the  Vobd.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
PoUau/ml.    i:;4>.  2,0.39. 

PoLTlNtrs,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
Pindns.     Strab. 

POMKTIA,  POMETIJ,  and   POMKTIA   SUESBA. 

Vid.  Suena, 

Pompeii,  for,  according  to  the  Greek  form, 
Pompeia,  a  cuy  of  Campania.  ''  Tradition  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  Pompeii,  as  well  as  that  of 
BerctiJaneum,  to  Hercules ;  and,  like  that  city, 
il  was  in  turn  occupied  by  the  Oscans,^  Etrus- 
ean%  Samnites^  ana  Romans.  At  the  instiga- 
Ckm  of  the  Samnites^  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war,  but  were 
ilnallv  reduced  oy  Sylla.  In  the  general  peace 
which  fblk>wed,  Pompeii  obtained  the  rights  of 
a  mnuicipal  town,  and  became  also  a  military 
colony,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Publius  Sylla, 
nephew  of  the  dictator.  Other  cobnies  appear 
to  naTe  been  sobseqnently  sent  here  under  Au- 
ffoscus  and  Nero.  In  tlie  reign  of  the  latter,  a 
Hoody  aflSray  occurred  at  Pompeii  during  the 
exhibition  of  a  fight  of  gladiators,  between  the 
inhabiunts  of  that  town  and  those  of  Nuceria, 
in  which  many  lives  were  lost  Tab  Pompeiani 
were  in  oonsequeooe  deprived  of  these  shows 
for  ten  yean^  and  several  individuals  were  ba- 
nished. Shortly  after  we  hear  of  the  destruction 
of  a  connderabto  poition  of  the  city  by  an  earth- 
quake. Ofthemoce  complete  catastrophe,  which 
buried  Pompen  under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius^ 
we  have  no  positive  account ;  but  it  is  reason- 
ably coojectoted  that  it  was  caused  by  the  famous 
eruption  under  the  reign  of  Titus.  The  ruins 
of  Pompeii  were  accidentally  diKOverod  in  1748 ; 
eonaequBntly  kxig  after  the  time  of  Cluverius." 
Cram.  "  In  other  times,*'  says  Eustace,  "  and 
in  other  pbuxs,  one  single  edifice,  a  temple,  a 
theatre^  a  tomb,  that  had  escaped  the  wreck  of 
ages,  would  have  enchanted  us;  nay,  an' arch, 
Ibe  remnant  of  a  wall,  even  one  solitaiy  column, 
was  beheld  with  veneration;  but  to  discover  a 
abigle  ancient  bouse,  the  abode  of  a  Roman  in 
his  privacy,  the  scene  of  his  domestic  hours,  was 
an  object  of  fond,  but  hopeless  longing.  Here, 
not  a  tempfe,  nor  a  theatre,  nor  a  column,  nor  a 
boose,  but  a  whole  city  rises  before  us,  untouch- 
ed, unaheied,  the  veiv  same  as  it  was  eighteen 
hundred  years  aga  when  inhabited  by  Romans. 
We  range  throoffn  the  same  streets,  tread  the 
very  same  pavemlnt,  behold  the  same  waUs^  en- 
ter the  same  doors,  and  repose  in  the  same 
apartments.  We  are  surrounded  by  the  same 
objects^  and  out  of  the  same  windows  we  con- 
tamplata  the  same  scenery.  While  you  are 
wandering  through  the  abandoned  rooms,  ^ou 
may,  without  any  great  efibit  of  imagination, 
expect  to  meet  aome  of  the  former  inlmbitant^ 
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or  perhaps  the  master  of  the  house  himself)  an^ 
almost  feel  like  intruders,  who  dread  the  appear* 
ance  of  any  of  the  £imijy.  In  the  streets  you 
are  afraid  of  turning  a  corner,  lest  you  shoukl 
jostle  a  passenger;  and  on  entering  a  bouse, 
the  least  sound  startles,  as  if  the  proprietor  was 
coming  out  of  the  back  apartments.  The  tra- 
veller ^nav  long  indulge  the  illusion,  for  not  a 
voice  Is  heard,  not  even  the  sound  of  a  foot  to 
disturb  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  or  to  inter- 
rupt his  refiections."] 

FOMPEiopoLis,  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  formerly 
called  Soli,  [ This  city  received  its  second  name 
from  Pompey,  who  established  there  such  of  4he 
pirates  of  CiJicia  as  had  been  admitted  to  a  ca- 
pitulation in  the  war  carried  on  against  them 
by  that  general.  tyAnvUlc.  It  was  situated 
on  the  river  Lamus,  near  the  mouth.  MdcL^  1, 
c  13. II.  Another  in  Paphlagonb,  origi- 
nally called  Eupatoria^  which  name  was  ex- 
changed when  Poropev  conquered  Mithridates. 
PoMPELo,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Pompduna^ 
the  capital  of  Navarre.    Pliru  1,  c.  3. 

Pons  2Blius,  I.  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Adrian  at  Rome.  It  was  the  second  bridge  of 
Rome  in  following  the  current  of  the  Tiber.  It 
is  still  to  be  seen,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Rome.^— If.  JBmyliua,  an  ancient  bridge 
at  Rome,  originally  called  SvOdicius^  because 
built  with  wood  {aublicai).  It  was  raised  by 
Ancus  Martins,  and  dedicated  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity  by  the  Roman  priests.  It  was 
rebuilt  with  stones  by  JEmylius  Lepidus,  whose 
name  it  assumed,  ft  was  much  injured  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  river,  and  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus, who  repaired  it,  made  it  all  with  white 
marble.  It  was  the  last  of  all  the  bridges  of 
Rome,  in  following  the  course  of  the  river,  and 

some  vestiges  of  It  may  still  be  seen. IlL 

Aniensis,  was  built  across  the  river  Anio,  about 
three  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  the 
eunuch  Narses,  and  called  after  him  when  des- 
troyed by  the  Goths. IV.  Cestus,  was  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  a  Roman  called 
Cestius  Grallus,  from  whom  it  received  its  name, 
and  carried  back  from  an  island  of  the  Tiber,  to 

which  the  Fabricius  conducted. V.  Aure- 

lianus,  was  built  with  marble  b^  the  emperor 

Antoninus. VI.  Arraonlensis,  was  bmlt  by 

Augustus,  to  join  the  Flaminian  to  the  Mmj- 
lian  road.— -Vll.  Bajanus,  was  built  at  Baia 
in  the  sea  by  Caligula.  It  was  supported  by 
boats,  and  measured  about  six  miles  m  length. 

VI II.  Janicularis,  received  its  name  from 

its  vicinity  to  mount  Janiculum.     It  is  still 

standing. IX.  Mitviua  was  about  one  mile 

from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  the  censor  iElios 
Scaurus.  It  was  near  it  that  Constanttne  de- 
feated Maxentiua. X.  Fabricius,  was  built 

by  Fabricius,  and  carried  to  an  island  of  the  Ti- 
ber.  XI.  Gardius,  was  built  by  Agrippa. 

XII.  Palatinus,  near  moant  Palatine,  was  also 
called  Senatoriutj  because  the  senators  walked 
over  it  in  procession  when  they  went  to  consult 
the  Sybilhne  books.  It  was  begun  by  M.  Ful* 
vius,  and  finished  in  the  oensoruip  of^L.  Mnm- 

mius.  and  some  remains  of  it  are  still  risible. 

XIIL  Trajani,  was  built  by  Trajan  across  the 
Danube,  celebrated  for  its  bigness  and  magiii- 
fioence. — The  emperor  built  it  to  assist  more  ex- 
peditiously the  provinces  against  the  barbarians, 
but  his  successor  destroyed  it,  as  he  supposed 
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that  it  woald  be  rather  an  indocement  for  the 
barbariana  to  invade  the  empire.  It  waa  raised 
on  20  piers  of  hewn  stones,  150  feet  from  the 
luundatbn,  60  feet  bronJ,  and  170  feet  distant 
one  from  the  other,  ei tending  in  length  above 
a  mile.  Some  of  the  pillars  are  still  standing. 
—XIV.  Another  was  built  by  Trajan  over 
tho  Tagus,  part  of  which  still  remains.  Of 
temporary  bridges,  that  of  Cesar  over  the  Rhine 

was  the  most  famous. XV.   The  largest 

single  arched  bridge  known  is  over  the  river 
Ebver  in  France,  called  Pon»  VeterU  BrivatU, 
The  pillars  stand  on  two  rocks  at  the  distance 
of  195  feet.  The  arch  is  84  feet  high  above  the 
water.-=— -Xy  L  Soffragiorum,  was  built  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  and  received  its  name  because 
the  populace  w^re  obli?ed  to  pass  over  it  when- 
ever tbe^  delivered  t  heir  suffrages  at  the  elections 

of  magutrates  and  officers  of  the  state. 

XVII.  Tirensis,  a  bridge  of  Latium,  between 
Arpinum  and  Minturna?. XVIIl.  Trium- 
phal in,  WAS  on  the  way  to  the  capital,  and  passed 

over  by  those  who  triumphed. XIX.  Nar- 

nienais  joined  two  mountains  near  Narnia,  built 
by  Augustus,  of  stupendous  height,  60  miles 
from  Rome  j  one  arch  of  it  remains,  about  100 
feet  high. 

Pont  I  A,  [now  PonzOy  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Latium.     "  From  Livy  we  learn  that  it  re- 
ocivrd  a  Roman  colony  A.  tJ.  C.  441,  and  that 
it  obtained  the  thanka  of  the  Roman  senate  for 
its  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  second  Funic  war. 
It  became  afterwards  the  spot  to  which  the  vic- 
tims of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  were  secretly 
conveyed,  to  be  afterwards  despatched  or  doom- 
ed to  a  perpetual  exile  :^  among  these  might  be 
numliered  many  Christian  martyrs.''     Cram.] 
[PoNTiNJE,  orPoMPTiNS  Pai.cder,  an  exten- 
sive piece  of  marshy  land  in  the  country  of  ihe 
Votsci,  extending  south    towards  Mintumc. 
^  They  derive  their  appellatbn  from  Pometium, 
a  considerable  town  of  the  VoUci.   Though  this 
city  was  so  opulent  as  to  enable  Tarquin  to 
build  the  Capitol  with  its  plunder,  yet  it  had  to- 
tally disappeared  even  liefore  the  time  of  Pliny. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  precise  date  of  the 
origin  of  these  manhes.    Homar,  and  after  him 
Virgil,  represent  the  abode  of  Circe  as  an  isl- 
and, and  Pliny,  alluding  to  Homer,  quotes  this 
opinion,  and  confirois  it  by  the  testimony  of 
Theopbrastus,  who,  in  the  year  of  Rome  440, 
gives  this  island  a  circumference  of  eighty  stadia 
or  about  ten  milea.    It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  vast  plain,  even  now  so  little  raised  above 
tlie  level  of  the  sea,  may,  like  the  territory  of 
Ravenna  on  the  eastern  coast,  have  once  been 
covered  by  the  wavea.    Whatever  may  have 
been  its  sta^  in  fabulooa  times,  the  same  Pliny 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  a  more  ancieiH^Latin 
writer,  that  at  an  eariy  period  of  the  Roinan  re- 
publb,  the  tract  of  country  afterwards  inclu<led 
in  the  marshes  contained  thirty-throe  cities,  all 
of  which  gradually  disappeared  before  the  rava- 
ges of  war,  or  the  still  more  destructive  influence 
of  the  increasing  fens.   These  fcna  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  quantity  of  water  carried  into  the 
plain  by  numberless  streams  Chat  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  for  want  of 
sufficient  declivity  creep  sluggishly  over  the  level 
apace,  and  sometimea  stagnate  in  poob,  or  lose 
themselves  in  the  sands.    Appius  Claudius, 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
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era,  when  employed  in  carrying  hia  celebrated 
road  across  these  marshes,  made  the  first  attempt 
to  drain  them ;  and  his  example  was,  at  long 
intervals,  followed  by  various  consula,  emperors, 
and  kings,  down  to  the  Gothic  Tbeodoric  in* 
clusively.    Of  the  methods  empbyed  by  Ap- 
pius, and  afterwards  by  the  consul  Cetbeffua, 
we  know  little ;  though  not  the  road  only,  l)Ul 
the  traces  of  certain  channels  dug  to  draw  the 
water  from  it,  and  mounds  raised  to  protect  it 
firom  sudden  swells  of  water,  are  traditionally 
ascribed  to  the  former.    Julius  Cesar  is  said  to 
have  resolved  in  his  mighty  mind  a  design  wor- 
thy of  himself;  of  turning  the  course  of  the  TV- 
ber  from   Ottia^  and  carrying  it  through  the 
Pomptine  territory  and  marshes  to'  the  sea  aft 
Terracina,    This  grand  project,  which  existed 
only  in  the  mind  olthe  Dictator,  perished  with 
him,  and  gave  way  to  the  more  moderate  but 
more  practicable  plan  of  Augustus,  who  endea- 
voureu  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  1^ 
opening  a  canal  all  along  the  Via  Appia  firom 
Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia.    It  was 
customary  to  embark  on  this  canal  at  night* time, 
as  Strabo  relates  and  Horace  practised ;  becauae 
the  vapours  that  arise  from  the  swamps  are  leas 
noxious  during  the  coolness  of  the  night  than 
in  the  beat  of  the  day.     The  canal  opened  by 
Augustus  still  remains,  and  is  c      d  the  Catata, 
Nerva  resumed  the  task ;  and  ms  glorious  suc- 
cessor Trajan  carried  it  on  during  ten  years,  and 
with  so  much  activity  that  the  whole  extent  of 
country  from  Treponti  to  T^trracina  was  drain« 
ed,  and  the  Via  Appia  completely  restored,  in 
the  third  consulate  of  that  emperor.    Of  the 
different  popes  who  have  revived  thia  useful  en- 
terprise, Boniface  II.,  Martin  V.,  and  Sixtus 
Ctuintus,  caxried  it  on  with  a  vigour  adequate  to 
its  importance,  and  with  a  magnificence  worthy 
of  the  ancient  Romans.     The  glory  of  finally 
terminating  thb  grand  undertaking,  so  often  at- 
tempted and  so  often  frustrated,  was  reserved  for 
the  late  pontiff  Pius  VI.  who  immediately  on 
his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  turned  hu  at- 
tention to  the  Pomptine  marshes.    Hia  suooeas 
was  complete;  this,  however,  must  be  under- 
stood upon  the  suupoeition  that  the  canals  of 
communication  be  Kept  open,  and  the  beds  of 
the  streams  be  cleared.     It  is  reported  that  since 
the  last  French  invasion  these  necessary  pre- 
cautions have  been  neglected,  and  that  the  wa- 
ters begin  to  stagnate  again.    But  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  these  marshes  presented  in  eve- 
ry direction  a  dreary  and  forbidding  aspect  to 
the  traveller  or  the  sportsman  who  ranged  over 
them.    On  the  side  towards  the  sea  they  are 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  that  enclose  and 
shade  the  lakes  which  border  the  coasts.    These 
forests  extend  with  Httle  interruption  from  Os- 
tia  to  the  promontory  of  Circe,  and  consist  of 
oak,  ilex,  buy,  and  numberless  flowering  shrubs." 
Eustace,] 

PoNTUs,  I.  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Euxine  sea;  «east  by  Armenia ; 
south  by  Armenia  Minor  and  Cappadoda ;  and 
west  by  Qalatia  and  Paphlagonia ;  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Halya.  "  Pontns 
was  a  dismemberment  from  Cappadocia,^  as  a 
separate  satrapy  under  the  kings  of  Persia,  tin 
it  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  about  300  yean 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  name  of  l^tieo- 
Syri,  or  White  Syrians,  which  was  given  to  the 
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Camadocians,  extended  to  •  people  who  inha- 
bflecl  Pontes ;  and  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the 
term  Poniua  dbtinguished  the  inaTitime  people 
from  tho^  who  dwelt  in  the  Mediterranean 
coantry.  This  ffreat  space,  extending  to  Col- 
chis, formed,  ondcr  the  Roman  empire,  two  pro- 
▼iiK»*:  the  one,  encroaching  on  Paphlagonia 
on  the  side  of  Sinnpe,  wm  distinguished  by  the 
terra  Prima,  and  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
Belenopontus,  from  Helen,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  other  was  called  Ponlus  Polemoni- 
acuM^  from  the  name  of  Polemon,  which  had 
been  that  of  a  race  of  kings ;  the  last  of  which 
Bade  a  formal  cession  of  his  state  to  Nero.'* 
D^AnvUUA  It  was  divided  into  three  parts  ac- 
eonfing  to  Ptolemy.  Pontus  Galaticus,  of  which 
Amasia  was  the  capita] ;  Pontus  PoUmoniaau^ 
from  its  chief  town  Polemonium;  and  Pontus 
Cappadociug,  of  which  Tapezus  was  the  capi- 
Ul.     [Continuing  for  a  long  time  a  mere  satra- 

gr  «f  the  PefHao  empire,  from  the  accession  of 
arias  Hystaspes  to  the  Persian  throne,  when 
Its  government  was  bestowed  upon  Artahazen, 
one  of  the  consfHrators  against  Smenlis,  it  he- 
came  at  last  an  independent  monarchy;  and, 
Under  the  rule  of  Mithridates,  proved  an  enemy 
to  Rome  as  formidable  almost  as  Carthage  had 
been  in  the  H»ier  days  of  the  republic^  The 
kingdom  of  t  ^Ous  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
rtate  under  Mithridates  the  Great,  When  J. 
Cesar  had  conquered  it,  it  became  a  Roman 
province,  though  it  was  often  governed  by  mo- 
narchs  who  were  tributary  to  the  power  of 
Kome.  Under  the  emperors  a  regular  governor 
was  always  appointed  over  it.  Pontus  produo 
ed  castors,  highly  valued  among  the  ancients, 
f  Amasea  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
Helenojiontus,  and  was  the  most  considerable 
of  the  cities  of  Pontus.  The  rivers  of  ttiis  coun- 
try deserving  to  be  specially  enumerated,  were 
the  Iris,  flowing  nearly  north  through  the  whole 
width  of  the  widest  part ;  the  Lycus  and  the 
Scylax,  its  principal  branches;  the  Halys  on 
the  western  boundary;  and  the  Thermodon. 
east  of  the  Iris,  remarkable  not  so  much  for  its 
length  as  for  its  connexion  with  the  traditionary 
ab<xle  of  the  Amazons.  Towards  Cappadocia, 
a  range  of  high  mountains  skirt  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Pontus,  and  distinguish  the  southern  re- 
gion as  a  ruffged  country  from  the  districts  on 
the  cooit,  which  was  a  level  region  and  called 
Phanarea.  A  great  number  of  different  trilics 
made  up  the  Pontic  population.  "There  is 
mention  in  Xenophon's  retreat,  of  the  DrylcB  as 
adjacent  to  Trebisond.  These  nations  received 
the  general  name  of  Ckalybes.from  being  occu- 
pied in  the  forging  of  iron.  They  are  mention- 
ed by  Strabo  under  the  name  of  ChaUUn  ;  and 
an  this  country,  distributed  into  deep  valleys  and 
precipitate  mountains,  is  still  called  Keldir. 
The  character  of  the  people  correspontlod  with 
the  face  of  the  country  as  above  described ;  which 
was  composed  of  Hepla-comeUB,  or  seven  com- 
munities.** D^AnvUle,  Pontus,  as  a  diocese 
uiid<*r  the  distribution  of  Constantine,  included 
Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  the  Armenias,  the  capi- 
tal being  Neo-Cssarea,  towards  the  mountains 
and  the  country  of  the  Chalyltes  or  Chaldaei.] 
Virg,  G.  I,   V.  58.— AfWa,  1,  c.  1  and  19.— 


StTob,  12. — C*c  i>ro  Ltg. — Man. — Appian.-^ 

PioL  5,  c.  6. ^II.  A  part  of  Mcesia  In  Buropc, 

on  the  tiordera  of  the  Euxioe  sea,  where  Ovid 


was  banished,  and  from  whence  be  wrote  his 
four  books  of  epistles  de  Ponto^  and  his  six  books 
de  Triatibu9,  Ovid,  de  Pont. 
Pontus  EoxInus.  Vid.  Euxinus, 
PopoLONiA,  or  PopoLONiuM,  a  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  near  Pisa,  destroyed  in  the  dvil  wars  of 
SylhL  Slrab.  5,— Virg.  jEn.  10.  v.  IT^.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  b.—PHn.  3,  c.  5. 

Porta  Cap&ni,  I.  a  sate  at  Rome,  which 
leads  to  the  Appian  road.  Ovid.  f\zMt.  6,  v. 
192. — —11.  Aurelia,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Aurelius,  a  consul  who 
made  a  rood  which  led  to  Pisa,  all  along  the 

coast  of  Etruria. III.  Asinaria,  led  to  mount 

Ceelius.    It  received  its  nanM  from  the  family 

of  the  AsiniL IV.  Carmentalis.  was  ai  the 

foot  of  the  capitol,  built  by  Romulus.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Seeler^a,  because  the  800 
Fabii  marched  through  when  they  went  to  flght 
an  enemy,  and  werexilled  near  the  river  Cro- 

Imera. V.  Janualia,  was  near  the  temple  of 
Janus. VI.  Elsquilina,  was  also  called  Melia, 

ThuricOf  or  UbUinenmB,  and  all  criminals  who 
were  going  to  be  executed  generally  passed 
through,  as  also  dead  bodies  which  were  earned 

to  be  burnt  on  mount  Esquilinus. VII.  Fla- 

minia,  called  also  Flumenlana,  was  situate  be- 
tween the  capitol  and  mount  Cluirinalis,  and 

through  it  Ibe  Flaminian  road  passed. VIII. 

Fontinalis,  led  to  (he  Campus  Martius.  It  re. 
ceived  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  foun'* 

tains  that  were  near  it. IX.  NavaHs,  was 

situate  near  the  place  where  the  ships  came 

from  Ostia. X.  Viminalis,  was  near  mount 

Viminalis. XI.  Trigemtna,  called  also  O*- 

tiensis,  led  to  the  town  of  Ostia. Xll.  Ca- 

tnlaria,  was  near  the  Carmentalis  Porta,  at  the 

foot  of  mount  Viminalis. XIII.  Colbitina, 

received  its  name  from  its  leading  to  CoIIatia. 

XIV.  Collins,  called  also  Quirinalis,  Ago- 

nenHs^  and  Salaria,  was  near  Cluirinalis  Mons. 
Annibal  rode  up  to  this  gate  and  threw  a  spear 
into  the  city.  It  is  to  lie  observed,  that  at  the 
death  of  Romulus  there  were  only  three  or  four 
gates  at  Rome,  but  the  number  was  incrrased, 
and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  there  were  37,  when 
the  drcomlerenceof  the  walls  was  13  niUes  and 
200  paces. 

PosiDfioM,  I.  a  promontory  and  town  of  Ionia, 
where  Neptune  fauad  a  lem|>le.     Strt^,  14.- 
11.  A  town  of  Syria,  below  Lihanus.     Plin.  5, 

c  iX). III.  A  town  near  the  Strymon,  on 

the  borders  of  Mscedonia.     Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

PosiDONiA.     Vid.  Ptiuium. 

PosiDONiDM,  a  town  or  temple  of  Neptune^ 
near  Cenis  in  Italy,  where  the  straits  of  Sicily 
are  narrowest,  and  scarce  a  mile  distant  from 
the  opposite  shore. 

PoTAMOs,  a  town  of  Attica,  near  Sunium. 
Slrab.  9. 

PoTiDJCA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  in 
the  peninsuhi  of  Pallene.  It  was  founded  by  a 
C<mnthian  colony,  and  became  tributary  to  the 
Athenians,  from  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
took  it.  The  conqueror  gave  it  to  the  Olyn- 
thians  to  render  them  more  attached  to  his  in- 
terest Cassander  repaired  and  enlar^ped  it,  and 
called  it  Cassandria,  a  name  which  it  still  pre- 
s»*rves,  and  which  has  given  occasion  t<»  Livy  to 
say,  that  Cassander  was  the  original  fimnder  of 
that  city.  Lit.  44,  c.  U.—Demosih.  OtyntK-^ 
Strab.  7.— Pous.  5,  c.  23.— A/eto,  3,  c.  3. 
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PoTNiJE,  L  a  town  of  Boeotia,  where  Bacchiw 
hiwl  a  temple.  The  Potnians  having  once  mur- 
dered the  priest  of  the  god,  were  ordered  by  the 
oracle,  to  appease  his  resentment,  yearly  to  offer 
on  his  altars  a  yoonff  man.  This  unnatural 
sacrifice  was  continued  for  some  years,  till  Bac- 
chua  himself  substituted  a  goat,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  received  the  appellation  of  ^go- 
bolua  and  jEgophagw.  There  was  here  a 
fountain,  whose  waters  made  horses  run  mad  as 
soon  as  they  were  touched.  There  were  also 
here  certain  goddesses  called  Potniades^  on 
whose  altars,  m  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  victims  were  sacrificed.  It  was  also 
usual,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  to  con- 
duct into  the  grove  young  pigs,  which  were 
fiHind  the  following  year  in  the  groves  of  Do- 
dona.  The  mares  of  Potnias  destroyed  their 
master  Glaucus,  son  of  Sisyphus,  f  Vid.  Glau- 
eua.]  Paus.  9.  c.  e.—  Virg.  G,  3,  v.  267.— 
JBtian.  V.  //.  15,  c.  25. II.  A  town  of  Mag- 
nesia, whose  pastures  gave  madness  to  asses, 
according  to  Pliny. 

Pbjencste,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  21  miles 
ftom  Rome,  built  by  Telegonus»  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe,  or,  acconling  to  others,  by  Ceculus 
the  son  of  V  ukan.  Tl^re  was  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple ol  Fortune  there  with  two  &mous  images, 
as  also  an  oracle,  which  was  long  in  great  re- 
pute. Cic.  dt  Div.  2,  c.  4h—Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
680.— £rora^.  3,  od.  4.— Stat,  1,  Sylv,  3,  v.  80. 

Prjetoru,  L  a  town  of  Dacia,  now  Cron- 
gtadt, IL  Another.     Vid,  Augusta. 

Pbasiaa,  a  lake  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  where  were  silver  mines.    Herodot.  5, 

c.  17. 

Prelius,  a  lake  in  Tuscany,  now  Castiglione, 
Cie.  MU.  ^.-^PUn.  3,  c.  5. 

Priapus,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
Laropsacus,  now  Caraboa.  PriapjUS  was  the 
chiefdeity  of  the  place,  and  from  him  the  town 
xeceived  its  name,  because  he  had  taken  refuge 
there  when  banisned  from  Lampsacus.     Strab. 

12.— P/in,  5,  c.  32.— 3f«/a,  1,  c.  9. II.  An 

island  near  Ephesus.    Plin.  5,  c.  31. 

PRifiNB,  a  maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Mycale,  one  of  the  twelve  in- 
dependent cities  of  Ionia.  It  gave  birth  to  Bias, 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  It  had 
been  built  by  an  Athenian  colony.  Paus,  7,  c. 
2, 1.  8,  c  24.— iSfroA.  12. 

Priyernum,  now  Pipemo  Vecchio^  a  town 
of  the  VoJsci  in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants  were 
called  PrivemiUes,  It  became  a  Roman  colo- 
ny. Liv.  8,  c.  10.—  Virg,  JEn.  11,  v.  540.— 
Cic.  1,  Div,  43. 

Prochyta,  an  island  of  Campania,  in  the  bay 
of  Puteoli,  now  Prooita,  It  was  situated  near 
Inarima,  from  which  it  was  said  that  it  had 
been  separated  by  an  earthquake.  It  received 
its  name,  according  to  Dionysius,  from  the  Qurse 
of  -Eneas.  Virg,  JEn,  2,  v.  lib.— Mela,  2,  c. 
r-'Dionys,  Hal.  1. 

Proconn£usu8,  now  Marmora^  an  island  of 
the  Propontis,  at  the  north-east  of  Cyzicus;  also 
called  Klapkonnents  and  Neuris,  It  was  fa- 
mous  for  its  fine  marble.  Plin,  5,  c.  32.— Strab. 
13.— ilfe/a,  2,  c.  7. 

Prombthei  Jdgum  and  Antrum,  a  place  on 
the  top  of  mount  Caucasus,  in  Alhaoia. 

Propontis,  a  sea  which  has  a  oommonica- 
tion  with  the  JBuzine^  b^  the  Thridan  Bospho- 


rus,  and  with  the  -figean  by  the  Hellespont 
[The  name  designates  its  position  in  relation  to 
tliat  of  the  Ponlus  Euxinus,  beinjg  compounded 
of  ir^  and  Uorroi.  "  An  isle  which  it  includes, 
but  nearer  to  Ada  than  Europe,  and  of  which 
the  modem  name  is  Marmora^  communicates 
this  name  to  the  Propontis,  which  is  also  called 
the  White  Sea,  in  oontrailistinction  to  the  name 
of  Black  Sea,  which  ia  given  to  the  Euxlnc" 
WAnviUe.]  .       ,.       ^.  ^  ^ 

pROSYMKA,  ["  a  town  of  Argolis,  which  Stra- 
bo  places  near  Midea,  and  which  contained  a 
temple  pf  Juno.  The  vestiges  of  this  town  are 
to  be  seen  on  a  hil!  near  the  sea,  and  above  the 
port  of  Tolone,  which  it  overlooks;  thoae  of 
Midea  are  more  inland  ;  near  the  monastery  of 
Agios  Adrianos,  where  there  is  a  PaUco  CoMtro 
on  a  bold  rock ;  the  walb  are  of  ancient  mason- 
ry."    Cram.] 

pROTEi  Column*,  ajplace  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  Egypt.     Virg.  Mn.  1 1,  v.  262. 

Protesilai  Torris,  the  monument  of  Pro- 
tesUaus,  on  the  Hellespont.    Plin.  4,  c  11.— 

Mela,  2,  c.  2.  .  .       ^  «•  l 

Prusa,  [one  of  the  principal  ciUes  of  Bithy- 
nia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  on 
the  northern  side.  "  This  city,  afterwards  sig- 
nalized by  the  residence  of  the  Ottoman  sultans 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  stUl  pro- 
serves  iU  name,  although  the  Turks,  by  their 
pronunciation,  change  the  P  into  B,  and,  refus- 
ing to  begin  a  word  with  two  consonants,  call  it 
BunaP     lyAnvilU.] 

PsAMATHOs,  [a  town  on  the  Laconian  gulf, 
also  called  Amathus.  Strabo  uses  the  latter  ap- 
pellation, Pausanias  the  former.  Porto  Quag- 
lio  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town.     Cram.] 

PsAPHis,  ["a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
JEantis,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  cited  by 
Spon,  to  the  north  of  Rhamnus.  Strabo  also 
states  that  it  was  situated  near  Oropns.  The 
vestiges  of  Psaphis  remain  undiscovered,  but  it 
is  probable  they  would  be  found  near  the  pus- 
sent  town  of  Marcopuli."     Cram.] 

PsopHis,  ["  placed  by  Pausanias  at  the  foot  of 
the  chain  of  mount  Erymafathus,  from  whence 
descended  a  river  of  the  same  name  which 
flowed  near  the  town,  and,  after  receiying  ano- 
ther small  stream  called  Aroanius,  joined  the 
Alpheus  on  the  borders  of  Elis.  Psoi>his  was 
apparently  a  city  of  great  anticmity,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  names  of  Erymanthus  and 
Phegea.  At  the  time  of  the  Social  war  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Eleans,  on  whose  terri- 
tory it  bordered,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Achs- 
ans;  and,  as  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  proved  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  latter  people.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
then  in  alliance  with  the  Achaians,  after  de- 
feating the  Eleans  near  Orchomenus,  advanced 
against  Psophis,  and  reaching  it  in  three  days 
from  CaphyfB,  proceeded  to  assault  the  town, 
notwithstanding  the  great  strength  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  presence  of  a  numerous  garrison. 
Such  was  the  suddenness  and  vigour  of  the  at- 
tack, that  after  a  short  resistance  the  Eleans 
fled  to  the  citadel,  leaving  the  assailants  in  pos* 
session  of  the  town.  The  acropolis  also  not 
long  after  capitulated.  After  this  success,  Phi- 
lip made  over  the  conquered  town  to  the  Achia* 
ans,  who  garrisoned  it  with  their  own  troop*. 
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In  the  time  of  Paunmias,  Psophis  prpsented  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  but  the  temple  of  Enr- 
manthus,  the  tomb  of  Alcmson,  and  the  roina 
oif  a  temple  once  aacreJ  to  Venua  Er^cina.  The 
territory  of  this  city  extendi!  aa  far  as  a  spot 
named  Seirct  near  the  Ladon,  where  thai  of 
Clitor  commenced.  The  remaint  of  Psophii 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  khan  of  Tripoiamiaf  so 
called  from  the  iunction  of  three  riveri.  Pou- 
qoenlle  observed  there  aeveral  vestiges  of  the 
aodeot  IbrtificatioDs,  the  foundations  of  two 
tempiea,  a  theatre,  and  the  site  of  the  acropohs." 

PsTcaans,  a  river  of  Thrace.  When  sheep 
drank  of  its  waters  they  were  said  always  to 
bring  fixth  black  lambs.    Ariatoi, 

PsTLLi,  a  people  of  Libya,  near  the  Syrtes, 
Teiy  exp«tt  io  curing  the  venerooas  bite  of  ser- 
penta,  which  had  no  fatal  eflect  upon  them. 
Strab,  17.— Dio,  51,  c.  14.— Lucan.  9,  v.  6»4, 
dn—Herodoi.  4,  c.  173.— Pau*.  9,  c  Sa 

PrcLEOJf.  ["  a  town  of  Thessaly,  distant,  ac- 
cortMng  Io  Aitemidoras,  one  hundred  and  ten 
stadia  from  Alos.  Homer  ascribes  it  to  Prote- 
silaus,  together  with  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Atroo.  Diodorus  notices  the  fiict  of  this  city 
baring  been  declared  free  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
ootes  when  at  war  with  Cassander.  In  livy. 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  for  Pylleon  we  should 
read  Ptcleon,  as  this  place  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Antron.  Antiochus  landed  here 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Romans  in  Greece.  Elsewhere  the  same 
historian  informs  us  that  Pteleon,  baring  been 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Roman  consul  Licinius.  Pliny 
speaks  ot  a  forest  named  Pteleon,  without  no- 
ticing the  town.  The  ruins  of  Pteleom  proba- 
bly exist  near  the  present  village  of  Ptelioy 
tlioagh  none  were  observed  by  Mr.  Dodwell  on 
that  site."     Cram.] 

pTERii,  a  well-fbrtified  town  of  Cappadocia. 
It  was  in  this  neighbourhood,  according  to  some, 
that  Crcesus  was  defeated  by  Cyrus.  Herodot. 
1,  c,  76. 

PT0LEM.cx7ir,  a  certain  place  at  Athens  dedi- 
cated to  exercise  and  study.     Cic.  5,  dejiru 

Ptolemais,  I.  a  town  of  Thebais  in  Eg3rpt, 
called  after  the  Ptolemk^  who  beautified  it. 
There  was  also  another  city  of  the  same  name 
in  the  territories  of  Cyrene.  It  was  situate  on 
the  sea-coast,  and,  according  to  some,  it  was 
the  same  as  Barce.  \Vid.  jfforce.)— -II.  A 
city  of  Palestine,  called  also  Aeon.  Mela ,  1,  c. 
fi^  I.  3,  c  a— P/«ii.  2;  c.  73.— SlTra*.  14,  Ac. 

PuLCBRUM,  a  promontory  near  Carthage,  now 
Ratafran.    Ldt.  29,  c.  27: 

PurptrIrub.     Vid.  PortunatcB  htsula, 

Pute6li,  [**a  town  of  Greek  origin,  and  first 
called  Dictearchia.  It  was  erected  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Cuma  as  a  aea-port,  and  is  by  some 
aopposed  to  have  derived  its  original  appellation 
Irom  the  excellence  of  its  government,  an  advan- 
tage which  few  colonies  hAve  ever  enjoyed. 
However,  it  owes  its  present  name,  and  indeed 
its  fiune  and  prosperity,  to  the  Romans,  who, 
about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
fiMTtified  it,  and  made  it  the  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  the  east.  Its  situation  as  a  sea- 
port is  indeed  unrivalled.  It  stands  on  a  point 
that  jots  out  a  little  into  the  sea,  nearly  in  the 
#entia  of  a  Aoe  bay,  called  ftom  it  PuUolano 


or  Puzzolano.    Its  prominence  forms  a  natural 
port,  if  a  port  can  be  wanting  in  a  bay  so  well 
covered  by  the  surrounding  coasts,  and  divided 
into  so  many  creeks  and  harbors.    It  is  easy 
to  guess  what  the  animation  and  splendour  of 
Puteoli  must  have  been  at  the  time  when  the 
riches  of  the  east  were  jpoured  into  its  bosom, 
and  when  its  climate,  baths,  and  beauty,  aUured 
the  most  opulent  Romans  to  its  vicinity.    Com' 
merce  has  long  since  forsaken  it;  the  attraction 
of  its  climate  and  its  situstion  still  remain,  but 
operate  very  feebly  on  the  feelings  of  a  people 
little  given  to  rural  enjoyments.    Its  popuIatioB, 
which  formeriy  spread  over  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  covered  them  with  public  and  private 
edifices,  is  now  confined  to  the  little  prominent 
point  which  formed  the  ancient  port :  and  all 
the  magnificence  of  antiquity  has  either  been 
undermmed  by  time,  demolished  by  barbarism, 
or  levelled  in  the  dust  by  earthquakes.    Ves- 
tiges however  remain,  shapeless  indeed  and  de- 
formed, but  numerous  and  vast  enough  to  give 
some  idea  of  its  former  extent  and  gnndeur. 
In  the  square  stands  a  beautiful  marble  pedestal, 
with  basso  relievos  on  its  pannels,  representing 
the  fourteen  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  bad 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  rebuilt  by 
Tiberius.    It  supported  a  statueof  that  emperor, 
erected  by  the  same  cities  as  a  monument  of 
their  gratitude.    Each  city  is  represented  by  a 
figure  bearing  in  its  band  some  characteristic 
emblem.    The  cathedral  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  is  undoubtedly  built 
in  a  great  dcffree  of  ancient  materials^  as  ap- 
pears by  the  blocks  of  marble  which  in  many 
places  mrm  its  waUs."     Eustace.] 

PuTicuLi,  [pits  dug  in  the  Campus  Esquili- 
nus,  in  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the  lower  orw 
ders  were  buried  in  the  eariy  days  of  Rome. 
*^  These  holes  were  called  putietUi^  from  their 
resemblance  to  wells,  or  more  probably  from  the 
stench  which  issued  from  them  in  consequence 
ofUiispractice.**  {Cram.)  Vid.  Campus  £•- 
quUiniu.] 

Pydna,  [a  city  of  Macedonia,  "celebrated 
for  the  decisive  rictory  gained  by  P.  ^milius 
over  the  Macedonian  army  under  Perseus,  which 
put  an  end  to  that  ancient  empire.  The  earliest 
mention  of  this  town  is  in  Scylax,  who  styks  it 
a  Greek  city,  from  which  it  appeara  to  have  been 
at  that  time  independent  or  the  Macedonbn 
princes.  Thucydides  speaks  of  sn  attack  made 
upon  it  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  Arche- 
laus  king  of  Macedon,  who  removed  its  site 
twenty  stadia  from  the  sea,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
asserts ;  but  Thucydides  states,  that  it  had  been 
long  before  that  penod  in  the  possession  of  A  lex* 
ander  the  son  of  Amyntas,  and  that  Themisto- 
cles  sailed  from  thence  on  his  way  to  Penb. 
After  the  death  of  Arehelaus,  Pydna  again  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  this  change  are  not  known  to  us ; 
Mr.  Mitford  is  inclined  to  think  it  occurred  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Philip,  and  makes  the  first  rup- 
ture between  that  sovereign  snd  the  Athenians 
the  consequence  of  that  event;  but  this  I  be- 
lieve is  unsupported  by  any  direct  testimony ; 
all  that  we  know  is,  that  Athens  was  st  some 
time  or  other  in  possession  of  Pydna  and  the  ad- 
joining towns,  but  that  it  was  afterwards  taken 
ftom  ttion  by  Phifip,  and  given  to  OlynthMi 
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The  next  fact  relatiTa  to  Pydna,  which  is  re- 
eorded  in  history,  is  posterior  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whose  mo.hcr  Olviiipias 
was  here  besieged  by  Cassander;  and  all  hopes 
of  relief  being  cut  on*,  by  an  entrenchment  hav- 
ing l)een  made  round  the  town  from  sea  to  sea, 
fitmine  at  length  compelled  Olympias  to  surren- 
der, when  she  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  soon 
after  put  to  death.  Livy  speaks  of  two  small 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  near  Pydna,  the 
iEson  and  Leucus,  and  a  mountain  named  Olo- 
crus;  their  modern  appellations  are  unknown 
to  us.  The  Bpttomizer  of  Strabo  says,  that  in 
bis  time  it  was  called  KUrot^  as  likewise  the 
Scholiast  to  Demosthenes;  and  this  name  is 
atitl  attacheil  to  the  spot  at  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Clarke  obserred  at  KUrottL  vast  tumulus,  which 
he  considered,  with  much  probability,  as  mark- 
ing  the  site  of  the  great  battle  fought  in  these 
plains."     Crawi.J 

Pyqmsi,  a  nation  of  dwarfe,  in  the  extremost 
parts  of  India,  or,  according  to  others,  in  iElhio- 
pia.  Some  authors  affirm,  that  they  were  no 
more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built 
their  houses  with  egg  shells.  Aristotle  says 
that  they  Uved  in  holes  untler  the  earth,  and 
that  they  came  out  in  the  harvest  time  with 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  com  as  if  to  ftJl  a  fo- 
rest. They  went  on  goats  and  lambs  of  pro- 
portionable stature  to  themselves,  to  make  war 
against  certain  birds  whom  some  call  cranes, 
vnich  came  there  yearly  from  Scythia  to  plun- 
der them.  They  were  originally  governed  by 
Gerana,  a  princess,  who  was  changed  into  a 
crane  for  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Juno. 
Ovid.  Met,  6,  v.  90.— /Tom^r.  //.  3.— 5^a6.  7. 
^Arial,  Anim,  8,  c.  I'i.—Juv.  13,  v.  186.— 
Ptin,  4,  &c— AfcZo,  3,  c.  S.—Suet.  in  Aug. 
83. 

Ptlje.  The  word  Py2«,  which  ngnifies ^ol^, 
was  oflen  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  any  straits 
or  passages  which  opened  a  communication  be- 
tween one  country  and  another,  such  lis  the 
tftraits  of  Tbermopvlc,  of  Persia,  Hyrcania,  &c. 

— -[Caspi*.     Vid,  CaspuB  Pylat. Cili- 

ClJE.      Vid,  CUicia,] 

Ptlos,  I.  [a  town  of  the  province  of  Elis, 
about  80  stadia  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  "disputed  with  two  other  towns  of 
the  same  name  the  honour  of  being  the  capital 
of  Nestor's  dominions ;  these  were  Pvlos  of  Tri- 
phylia  and  the  Messenian  Pylus,  of  which  we 
nave  yat  to  speak.  Pausanias  writes  that  the 
Elean  city  was  originally  founded  by  Pylus,  son 
of  Cleson  king  of  Megara ;  but  that  having 
been  destroyed  by  Hcrculeis  it  was  afterwards 
restored  b^  the  Eleans.  Diodorus  says  that  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Lacedsmonians  against 
Elis,  under  their  king  Pausanias,  they  encamp- 
ed close  to  Pylos,  of  which  they  made  them- 
selves masters.  He  also  states  that  it  was  se- 
venty stadia  from  Elis ;  but  Pausanias  reckons 
eighty.  Pliny  places  it  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  fronn  Olympia.  This  town  was  deserted 
and  in  ruins  when  Pausanias  made  the  tour  of 
Elis.  We  collect  from  Strabo  that  Pylos  was 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Pholoe,  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  Peneus  and  Selleis.  This 
•ite  agrees  sufficiently  with  a  spot  named  Por- 
U$,  where  there  are  vestiges  of  antiquity  under 
QBOQDt  Maurobouni^  which  must  be  the  Pholoe 
of  the  ancients.    ^^^J^^  flowed  the  Ladon, 


a  small  stream  that  discharged  itself  into  th« 
Peneus.    In  motlern  maps  it  is  called  Dertiche 

or  Tcheliber."    Cram. II.    Trtphiliacus, 

another  town  of  the  same  province,  "  regarded 
by  Strabo  with  creat  probability  as  the  dty  of 
Nestos,  is  placed  by  that  geographer  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  a 
small  river  once  called  Amathus  and  Pamisoa, 
but  subsequently  Mamausand  Arcadicus.  The 
epithet  itftaBittf,  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Py- 
lian  territory,  was  referred  to  the  first  of  these 
names.  Notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebritj, 
this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  later  tiines. 
Pausanias  even  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  existence.  Strabo  affirms,  that,  on 
the  conourst  of  Tripbylia  by  the  Eleans,  they 
annexed  its  territory  to  the  neighbourins  town 
ofLepreum.  The  vestiges  of  Pylos  are  thought 
Iw  sir  W.  Gell  to  correspond  with  a  Palaio 
Castro  situated  at  Piskini^  or  Piachini^  about  two 
miles  from  the  coast  Near  this  is  a  village  call- 
ctl   Sarene,   perhaps  a  corruption  of  Arene." 

Cram. III.  Messeniacus,  a  dty  on  the 

Messenian  coast,  at  the  foot  of  mount  2Bgaleus, 
"  ref^anicd  by  many  as  the  capital  of  Nestnr*s 
dominions,  and  at  a  later  period  celebrated  for  the 
brilliant  successes  obtained  there  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  is  necessar 
ry,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  ancient 
city  of  Pylos  and  the  fortress  which  the  Athe- 
nian troops,  under  Demosthenes,  erected  on  the 
spot  termed  Coryphasium  by  the  Laoederoo- 
nians.  Strabo  affirms,  that  when  the  town  of 
Pylos  was  destroyed,  part  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
tired to  Coryphasium ;  but  Pausanias  makes  no 
ilislinction  between  the  old  and  new  town,  sim- 
ply stating  that  Pylos,  founded  by  Pylus  son  of 
Cleson,  was  situated  on  the  promontory  of  Co- 
ryphasium. To  Pylus  he  has  also  attributed  the 
foundation  of  Pylos  in  Elis,  whither  that  chief 
retired  on  bis  expulsion  from  Messenia  by  Ne- 
leus  and  the  Thessalian  Pelaagi.^  He  adds^ 
that  a  temple  of  Minerva  Coryphasia  was  to  be 
seen  near  the  town,  as  well  as  tne  house  of  Nes- 
tor, whose  monument  was  likewise  shewn  there. 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  atconaiderable 
pains  to  prove  that  the  Pylos  of  Homer  was  not 
in  Messenia  but  in  Triphylia.  From  Homer*» 
description  ne  observes,  it  is  evident  that  Nes- 
tor's dominions  were  traversed  by  the  Alpheus; 
and  from  his  account  of  Telemachus's  voyage, 
when  returning  to  Ithaca,  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  Pylos  of  the  Odyssey  could  neither  be  the 
Messenian  nor  the  blean  city ;  ance  the  son  of 
Ulysses  is  made  to  pass  Cruni,  L'halcis,  Pbea, 
anil  the  coast  of  Elis,  which  he  could  not  have 
done,  if  he  had  set  out  from  the  last-mentioned 

Elace :  if  from  the  former,  the  navigation  would 
ave  been  much  longer  than  from  the  descrip- 
tion we  are  led  to  supitose,  since  we  must  reck- 
on 400  stadia  from  the  Messenian  to  the  Tri- 
phylian  Pylos  only,  Ix'sides  which,  we  may  pre- 
sume the  poet  would  in  that  case  have  named 
the  Neda,  the  Acidon,  and  other  intervening 
rivers  and  places.  Again ;  from  Nestor's  ac- 
count of  his  battle  with  the  Epeans,  he  must 
have  been  separated  fVom  that  people  by  the 
Alpheus,  a  statement  which  cannot  he  recon- 
ciled with  the  position  of  the  Elean  Pylos.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  him  to  allude  to 
the  Messenian  dty,  it  will  appear  very  iroprohs- 
,  ble,  that  Nestox  should  make  an  incursion  into 
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the  oountiy  of  theEpeL  and  retam  firom  thence 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  cattle  which  he  had  to 
oonTejr  such  a  distance.     H.w  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  as  far  as  Buprusium  and  the  Olenian 
rock,  after  their  defeat,  is  equally  incompatible 
with  the  supposition  that  he  marched  fipm  Mes- 
■enia.     In  tact,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
there  could  have  been  any  communication  be- 
tween the  Epeans  and  the  subjects  of  Nestor,  if 
they  had  been  so  Tar  removed  from  each  other. 
But  as  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer agree  satis&ctorily  with  the  situation  of  the 
Triphylian  city,  we  are  necessarily  induce)  to 
lej^rd  it  as  the  Pylos  of  Nestor.    Such  are  the 
chief  arguments  advanced  by  Strabo  in  support 
of  his  opinion  ;  and  the^  must,  we  imsgine,  be 
deemed  conclusive  in  deciding  the  question.    At 
ttie  same  Ume  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
are  still  scmie  obscure  points  in  the  Homeric 
geography  relative  to  Nestor's  dominions  which 
require  elucidation,  notwithstanding  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  subject  by  Strabo.    The 
sites  of  Arene  and  Thryoessa  in  particular  are 
Teiy  dubious ;  and  thus  the  whole  account  of 
Nestor's  operations  against  the  Epeans  is  in- 
Tolved  in  uncertainty.    We  must  now  endea- 
vour to  identify  the  posit'ions  of  Pvlos  and  Co- 
ryphasium  with  those  places  whicn  are  known 
to  us  from  maps  and  toe  information  conveyed 
by  travellers  in  modern  Greece.    We  learn  from 
Pausanias*s  history  of  the  Messenians  that  Py- 
los was  a  sea-port  town,  and  Thucydides  affirms 
tlut  it  was  the  most  frequented  liaven  of  that 
people.     It  was  nearly  closed  by  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  which,  like  the  islet  Rhenea  with 
respect  to  Delos,  stood  in  front  of  the  port.    Ac- 
ooriling  to  Thucydides,  it  had  two  entrances, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  island,  but  of  unequal 
breadth  ;  the  narrowest  being  capable  of  admit- 
ting only  two  vessels  abreast    The  harbour  it- 
sell  must  have  been  very  capacious  for  two  such 
considerable  fleets  as  tlu>se  of  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta to  enjra^  within  it.    These  characteristics 
aufficienUy  indicate  the  port  or  bay  of  Navarino 
as  the  scene  of  those  most  interesting  events  of 
the  Peloponnesbn  war,  which  are  detailed  in 
the  fourth  book  of  Thucydides,  but  antiquaries 
•re  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  position  which 
should  be  assigned  to  Coryphosium ;  D'An- 
vUle  fixes  it  at  New  Navarino,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  harboar,  but  Barbi6  du  Boca^e  at  Old 
Natarino  on  the  opposite  or  north  sqde  of  the 
baj.    Now  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  that  Py- 
los or  Coiyphasium  was  at  least  100  stadia  from 
Methone,  or  Modon,  but  from  the  best  maps  it 
appears  not  more  than  fidv  stadia  from  the  lat- 
ter to  New  Navarino,  while  the  distance  to  Old 
Natarino,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  stated  by 
the  Greek  writer ;  which  seems  conclusive  in  fii- 
Totir  of  Barbi6  da  Bocage.    The  point  of  land 
oa  which  Old  Navarino  is  situated,  answers 
also  better  to  the  Coryphasium  Promontoriomof 
Pausanias.    Sir  W.  Gell,  in  his  Itinerary,  does 
not  seem  to  have  noticed  any  antiquities  at  No- 
varino,  bat  he  calls  the  Old  town  Fylos.    Some 
▼estiges  are  hid  down  in  Lapie's  map  above  the 
coast,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  on  a 
spot  named  PUot  which  probid>ly  answers  to 
the  ancient  Pylos.    The  fort  erected  by  the 
Athenians  coald  not  have  been  Coryphasium 
itself^  sinoe  Thucydides  represents  it  as  a  de 


montory  facing  the  open  sea,  a  ctrcmnstan^i 
which  IS  likewise  applicable  to  Old  Navarino, 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Athenians  maintain^ 
ed  tbb  position  against  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
Spartans;  and  by  placing  there  a  Messenian 
garrison,  occasioned  a  serious  annoyance  to  that 
people  during  the  fifteen  vears  it  remained  ia 
their  possession. **     Cram.j 

Pyra,  part  of  mount  (Eta,  on  which  tbebodjT 
of  Hercules  was  burnt.    Liv,  36^  c.  30. 

PyramIobs.     f **  On  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile,  we  find  the  city  of  Djizeh^  pleasantly 
shaded  by  sycamores,  date  trees,  and  olives. 
To  the  west  of  this  dty  stand  the  three  pyra- 
mids, which,  by  their  unequalled  sixe  and  cele- 
brity,  have  eclipsed  all  those  numerous  structures 
of  the  same  form,  which  are   scattered  over 
E^pt.    The  height  of  the  first,  which  is  as- 
cnbed  to  Cheops,  is  447  feet,  that  is,  forty  feef 
higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  133  high- 
er than  St.  Paul's  in  London.    The  length  of 
the  base  is  7:30  feet.    The  antiquity  of  these 
erections,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
formed,  have  furnished  matter  of  much  inge- 
nious conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  absence  of 
certain  infurmatiou.    It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  intended  for  scientific  purposes,  such 
as  that  of  establishing  the  proper  length  of  the 
cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in  breadth  and 
height  a  certain  number  of  multiples.    They 
were,  at  all  events,  constructed  on  scientific 
principles,  and  give  evidence  of  a  certain  pro- 
gress m  astronomy ;  for  their  sides  are  accurate- 
ly adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points.    Whe- 
ther thev  were  applied  to  sepulchral  uses,  and 
intended  as  sepulchral  monuments,  bad  been 
doubted ;  but  the  doubts  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  recent  discoveries  made  hj  means  of  labo- 
rious excavations.    The  drifUng  sand  had,  m 
the  course  of  ages,  collected  round  their  base  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  had  raised  thesurfiice 
of  the  country  above  the  level  which  it  had 
when  they  were  constructed.    The  entrance  to 
the  chambers  had  also  been,  in  the  finishing, 
shut  up  with  lai^ge  stones,  and  built  round  so  aa 
to  be  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  exterior.   The 
largest,  called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  had^  heea 
opened,  and  some  chambers  discoverer]  in  it,  but 
not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davison,  British 
consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1763,  when  ac^ 
company ing  Mr.  Wortley  Montague  to  Egypt* 
Ue  discovered  a  room  before  unknown,  and  de- 
scended the  three  successive  welb  to  a  depth  of 
155  feet.    Captain  Caviglia,  mastctr  of  a  mer* 
chant  vessel,  has  ktely  pursued  the  principal 
oblique  passage  200  feet  farther  down  than  any 
former  explorer,  and  found  it  communicating 
with  the  bottom  of  the  well.    This  circumstanca 
creating  a  circulation  of  air,  he  proceeded  twen- 
ty-eight feet  farther,  and  found  a  spacious  room 
sixty-six  feet  by  twenty-seven,  but  of  unequal 
height,  under  the  centre  of  the  pynunid,  sup- 
posed^ by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  place  im 
containing  the  thetOy  or  sarcophagus,^  though 
now  none  is  found  in  it.    The  room  b  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile.    The  Vi:ppet 
chamber,  35i  feet  by  17i  and  I8|-  high,  stiU 
contains  a  sarcophagus.    Herodotus  erred  in 
supposing  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  oould  ever 
surround  the  tomb  of  Cheops.    In  six  pyramids 
which  have  been  opened^  the  principal  passage 


sisfted  place,  bat  it  must  have  stood  on  the  pro- 1  preserves  the  same  inolination  of  96^  to  the 
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Wiioii,  being  directed  to  the  polar  star.    M. 
D^botdf  after  ■ome  acute  obeenrations  on  the 
appearances  connected  with  the  second  pyramid, 
or  that  of  Cephrendh,  succeeded  in  opening  it. 
Tae  stones,  which  had  constituted  the  coating, 
(bv  which  the  sides  of  mott  of  the  pyramids 
which  now  rise  in  steps  had  been  formed  into 
plain  and  smooth  sur&ces,)  lay  in  a  state  of 
compact  and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a 
formidable  obstruction ;  but  somewnat  looser  in 
the  centre  o(  the  front  showing  truces  of  ope- 
fations  lor  exploring  it,  in  sn  sffe  posterior  to 
the  erection.    On  the  east  side  of  tne  pyramid, 
be  discorered  the  foundation  of  a  brge  tomple, 
connected    with    a    portico    appearioff    above 
ground,  which  had  induced  him  to  explore  that 
tMiit.    Between  this  and  the    pyramid,  from 
which  it  was  fifty  feet  distant,  a  wajr  was  clear- 
ed thraugh  rubbish  ibity  feet  in  height,  and  a 
pavement  was  found  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
supposed  to  extend  quite  round  the  pyFarnid ; 
but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  entrance. 
On  the  north  side,  tbouff  h  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance presented  itseu  after  the  rubb&ih  was 
cleared  away,  one  of  the  stones,  though  nicely 
adapted  to  ito  place,  was  disoovered  to  he  loose ; 
and  when  it  was  removed,  a  hollow  passage  was 
found,  evidently  forced  bv  some  former  enter- 
prising explorer,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
rubbish  wbifch  fell  from  the  ruof,  it  was  therefore 
abandoned.    Reasoning  by  analog  from  the 
entrance  of  the  first  pjrramid.  which  is  to  the 
east  o(  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he  explored 
in  that  situation,  and  found  at  a  distance  of 
thirty  feet  the  true  entrance.    After  incredible 
perseverance  and  labour,  he  fouud  numerous 
passages  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a 
chamber  forty-six  feet  three  inches  br  sixteen 
Ibst  three,  and  twenty-three  fi)et  six  incnes  high, 
containing  a  sarcophagus  in  a  comer,  surround- 
ed by  large  blocks  of  granite.    When  open^ 
after  great  labour,  this  was  found  to  contain 
bones,  which  mouldered  down  when  touched, 
and  from  specimens  afterwards  examined,  turn- 
ed out  to  be  the  bones  of  an  ox.    Human  bones 
were  also  found  in  the  same  place.    An  Arabic 
inscription,  made  with  charcoal  was  on  the  wall, 
signifying  that  *'the  place  had  been  opened  by 
Mohaminied  Ahmed,  lapidde,  attended  bv  the 
Master  Othman,  and  the  king  Alij  Moham- 
med," supposed  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor, 
Mahomet  I.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.    It  was  observed,  that  the  rock  sur- 
rounding the  pjrramid  on  the  north  and  west 
sides,  was  on  a  level  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
chamber.    It  is  evidently  cut  away  all  round, 
and  the  ttones  taken  from  it  were  most  probably 
applied  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramid.    There 
are  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
the  rock  has  been  evidently  quarried,  so  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  formerly 
common,  and  given  by  Herodotus,  that  the 
stones  bad  been  broudat  from  the  east  side  of 
the  Nik^  which  is  only  probable  as  applied  to 
the  granite  brought  from  Syene.    The  opera- 
tions of  Belzoni  have  thrown  light  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pyramids  were  constructed,  as 
well  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed.- That  they  were  meant  for  sepulehres  can- 
not admit  of  a  doubt.    Their  obliquity  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  make  the  north  side  cotocide  with 
the  obUqnity  of  the  sun's  rays  at  the  summer 
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solstice.    The  Egyptians  connected  sstixwioaijr 
with  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  their  fone- 
rals ;  for  zodiacs  are  found  even  in  their  tomb*^ 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  hiernglyphical  inscrip^ 
tions  are  found  in  or  about  the  pyramids,  as  in 
the  other  tombs,  s  circumstance  which  is  vap^ 
posed  to  indicate  the  period  of  their  oonstructiont 
to  have  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that  modtf 
of  writing,  though  some  think  that  the  di^r- 
ence  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  difilcrence  iff 
the  usages  of  diflerent  places  snd  ages.    Bel- 
zoni, however,  says  that  he  found  some  hiero- 
glyphics in  one  of  the  blocks  forming  a  mansa- 
ieum  to  the  west  of  the  first  pyramid.    The  first 
pyramid  seems  never  to  have  been  coated,  and 
there  is  not  the  sl^htest  mark  of  any  coating. 
The  second  pyramid  showed  thst  the  ooAtlntf 
had  been  executed  from  the  sdmmit  downvNml, 
as  it  appeared  that  it  had  not  in  this  instance 
been  finished  to  the  bottom.    The  following  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  second  pyramid :  the  ba- 
sis, 684  feet ;  the  central  line  down  the  front 
from  the  apex  to  the  basis,  568;  the  perpendicu- 
lar, 456 ;  coating  from  the  top  to  where  it  ends, 
140.      Theae  dimensions    being  consideralily 
greater  than  those  usually  assisned  even  to  the 
first  or  largest  pyramid^  are  to  be  accounted  for 
by  those  of  Belsoni  being  taken  from  the  base 
as  cleared  from  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the 
measurementa  of  the  first  pyramid  given  by 
others,  only  applied  to  it  as  measured  from  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  sand.'*    MaUt-Brun.] 
Ptrenjbi,  a  mountain,  or  a  long  ridge  of  high 
mountains,  which  separate  Gaul  from  Spain, 
and  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterra^ 
nean  sea.    They  receive  their  name  from  Py- 
rene  the  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  [  Vid.  Pyrene^J     • 
or  from  the  meCxvp)  which  once  raged  there  for  ' 
several  days.    This  fire  was  originally  kindled 
by  shepherds,  and  so  intense  was  the  heat  which 
it  occasioned,  that  all  the  silver  mines  of  the 
mountains  were  melted,  and  ran  down  in  large 
rivulets.    This  account  m  justly  deemed  fidm- 
lous  by  Strebo.    DuxL  b.Strab.  3.— Jfsia,  3. 
c.  e.'-Ital,  3,  T.  415.— I.t«.  21,  c  60.— P/iif. 
4,  c.  20. 

Pttbo,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
Delphi,  which  it  received  mn  row  waBt^Bat,  be- 
cause the  serpent  which  Apollo  killed  roUed 
there.     It  was  also  called  Pamassia  Nape, 
[  Vid.  Delphi.] 


GlUADr,  an  ancient  nation  of  Germany,  nsat 
the  country  of  the  Maroomanni,  on  the  bordrre 
of  the  Danube,  in  modem  Moravia.  Tb<*^ 
rendered  themselves  celebrated  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  often 
defeated,  though  not  totally  subdued.  Tacit,  in 
Germ.  42  and  43.  iln.  2;  c.  63. 

QuERauETULANUs,  a  name  nven  to  mount 
Ccelius  St  Rome,  from  the  oaks  which  grew 
there.     Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  65. 

Ctoi£Tis  Fanum,  a  temple  without  the  walb 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  Quies  was  the  goddess 
of  rest  Her  temple  was  situate  near  the  Co^- 
fine  gate.  Liv.  4,  c.  4. — AugueL  de  Civ.  D.  4, 
c.  16. 

QufNTiA  Prat  A,  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
the  Tiber  near  Rome,  which  had  been  culti. 
vated  by  the  great  Cindnnatus.     lAv.  3,  c.  26^ 
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Clt7ritTNALT8»  L  a  hill  at  Rome,  originnlly  callec] 
Agoniiu,  and  afternmnls  Cotlinut,  The  name 
or  dairinalis  is  obtained  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Cnres,  who  settled  there  under  their  king 
Tatius.  It  was  also  called  CabaUnu9^  from 
two  marble  statues  of  a  horse,  one  of  which  was 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  the  other  of  Praxiteles. 
Lit.  1,  c.  44.— Octtf.  Past,  375.  MeL  14,  v. 
815.— —II.  One  of  the  gates  of  Rome  near 
mount  Gtuirinalis. 

R. 

RATENltJ^  (an  important  city  of  Cisalpine 
Oaul,  on  the  Utis,  not  fitr  from  the  place  at  which 
that  river  discharj^  itself  into  the  Hadriaticum 
Mare.    **  Strabo  informs  us,  that  Ravenna  was 
■Huated  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  built  en- 
tirely on  wooden  piles.    A  communication  was 
established  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
town  bj  means  of  bridges  and  boats.    But  the 
noxious  air  arisiiiig  from  the  stagnant  waters 
was  so  purified  by  the  tide,  that. Ravenna  was 
coosidered  by  tlie  Romans  as  a  very  healthy 
place,  in  pnwf  of  which  they  sentsladiatora 
there  to  be  trained  and  exercised.     We  are  not 
intbrmcd  at  what  period  Ravenna  received  a 
Roofuin  colony,  hut  it  is  not  improbable,  from  a 
passage  in  Cicero,  that  this  event  took  place  un- 
der tl^  consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo.  Ra- 
venna became  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  Adriatic  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
republic,  a  measure  which  seems  to  have  origin- 
ated with  Pompey  the  Great    It  was  from  this 
place  that  Cmtat  set  forward  on  that  march 
which  brought  him  to  the  Rubicon,  and  involv- 
ed his  country  and  the  worid  in  civil  war.    The 
old  port  of  Ravenna  was  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bedcsis,  U  Ronco.    But  Augustus 
caosed  a  new  one  to  be  constructed  at  the  en- 
trance of  ttie  little  river  Caudianus  into  the  sea, 
and  about  three  miles  frnm  Ravenna.    Ho  es- 
tablished a  communication  between  this  har- 
bour and  a  branch  of  the  Po,  by  means  of  a 
canal  which  was  called  Fossa  Augusti ;  and  he 
ako  made  a  causeway  to  connect  the  port  and 
city,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Via  Cossaris. 
As  the  new  harbour  from  thenceforth  became 
the  usual  statbn  for  the  fleet,  it  received  the  dis- 
tinguishinff  appellation  of  Port  us   Classis,  a 
name  which  stUl  subsists  in  that  of  a  well-known 
monastery  near  the  modern  town  of  Ravenna.  I 
Ravenna  continued  to  flourish  as  a  naval  station 
Jong  after  the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  western  empire,  it  Iiecamc  the  snat  of 
a  apparate  government,  Known  by  the  name  of  the 


eprehate  of  Ravenna.*'  Cram.  With  this  dig- 
nity Ravenna  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
ages  of  the  Lombard  rule,  when  the  fote'of  Ita- 
It,  as  yet  undecided,  seemied  to  wait  the  issue  of 
ttie  oontert  between  the  barbarian  power  in  the 
north,  the  papal  pretensions  in  the  south,  and 
the  dairas  of  the  imperial  master  of  the  east.] 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Thessalians,  or, 
aeoQiding  to  others,  of  Sabioes.  ItisnowfiiUcn 
from  ito  former  grandeur,  and  is  a  wretched  town 
iitoate  at  the  dutanoe  of  about  four  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  surrounded  with  swamps  and  marsh- 
ea.  Sfrab.  5.— Suet,  in  Aug.  iO.^Plin.  36,  c. 
13.— Afefo,  %  c.  A.-^Martial.  3,  ep.  93,  v.  8,  &c 

RAURAcr,  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  chief  town 
ia  now  Augti  on  the  Rhine.    C«f.  G.  1,  c  5. 
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ReItc,  [a  town  of  the  Sabines,  between  t\k 
rivers  Velinus  and  Telonios,  just  above  their 
confluence.    Having  scarcely   undergone  any 
chai^  it  "  holds  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  Sabine  towns,  and  in  the  antiquity  of  its 
origin  is  equalled  by  few  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
since,  at  the  most  reiuote  period  to  which  the  re- 
conis  of  that  country  extend,  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  the  first  seat  of  the  Umbri,  who  have, 
it  appeara  to  us,  the  best  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  Aborigines  of  Italy.    It  was  here  like« 
wise  that  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi  probably  fixed 
their  abode,  and  by  intermixing  with  the  earlier 
natives,  gave  rise  to  those  numerous  tribes, 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Opici,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Romans  under  the  various 
appellations  of  Latins,  Oscans,  and  Campa- 
nians ;  these  subsequently  drove  the  Siculi  from 
the  phins,  and  occupied  in  their  stead  the  shores 
of  the  Tyrrhenbn  sea.    If  we  may  credit  Si- 
lius  Italicus,  Reate  derived  iu  name  from  Rhea, 
the  Latin  Cybele.    From  Cicero  we  learn  that 
it  was  only  a  priefectura  in  his  time  :  from  Sue- 
tonius we  collect  that  it  was  a  municipal  town. 
Reate  was  particularly  celebrated  for  ito  excel- 
lent brcetl  of  mules,  and  still  more  so  for  that 
of  its  asses,  which  sometimes  fetched  the  enor- 
mous price  of  60,000  sestertii,  about  484/.  of  our 
money.    The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  which 
this  city  waK  situated,  was  so  delightful  as  to 
merit  the  appellation  of  Tempo  ;  and  from  their 
tiewy  freshness,  ito  meadows  obtoined  the  name 
of  Rosei  Campi.    It  was  however  8ul>ject  to  in- 
undations from  the  Velinus,  Vclino,  which  river 
forms  some  small  lakes  before  it  joins  the  Nar 
above  Temi  :  the  chief  of  these  was  called  the 
Lacus  Velinus,  now  Lago  di  Pii  di  Lvgo. 
The  drains^^e  of  the  sta|rnant  Witere  produced 
by  the  occasional  overflow  of  these  lakes,  and  of 
the  river,  was  first  attempted  by  Curius  Deota- 
tus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Sabines  :  he  caused  a 
channel  to  be  made  for  the  Velinus,  through 
which  the  watenof  that  river  were  carried  into 
the  Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred 
feet.     This  is  the  cclebralcd  fall  of  Temi. 
known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  Caduta  delle 
Marmore.^^     Cram.] 

Redoxes,  a  nation  among  the  Armorici,  now 
the  people  of  Rennes  and  St.  Maloesy  in  Bri- 
tany.     Cas.  B.  G.  2,  c.  41. 

tlEaihLJE,  or  Regillum,  a  town  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines  in  Itoly,  alwut  20  miles  from 
Rome,  cclel)rated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there,  A.  U.  C.  258,  between  24,000  Romans, 
and  40,000  Etrurians,  who  were  headed  by  the 
Tarqnins.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory 
and  scarce  10,000  of  the  enemy  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Castor  and  FoUux,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  were  seen  mounted  on 
white  horses,  and  fishting  at  the  head  of  the 

Roman  army.    Liv.2f  16. — Dionys.  Hal.  2 

Plut.  in  Cor.—Val,  Max.  1.— fTor.  X.-^Suet 
Tib.\. 

Rrgillus,  a  small  lake  of  Latium,  whose 
waten  foil  into  the  Anio  at  the  east  of  Rome. 
The  dictator  Posthumius  defeated  the  Latin  ar- 
my near  it.    Liv.  2,  c.  19. 

Regium  Lepidum,  a  town  of  Modena,  now 
Regio,  at  the  south  of  the  Po.  Plin.  3,  c  15. 
—Cic.  12,/am.  5, 1. 13,  ep.  7. 

Remi,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  whose  principal  town, 
Duricoitorium,  is  now  Rheim»,  m  the  north  of 
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Ohampagne,  PHn.  4,  c  17.— C«t.  B.G.%c 

Rrsjbna,  a  town  of  Meiopotwnia,  famooi  for 
the  defeat  of  Sapor  by  Gordian.  [The  name  of 
TbeodoabpiiUs  waa  afterwarda  conferred  upon 
Reasna,  other  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  or 
aa  a  mark  of  hit  fiivuur  ;  but  the  original  name, 
derived  in  the  lantruage  of  the  peoi>le  from  the 
nature  of  tbe  surrounding  dlitrict,  watered  by 
numberleaa  apringa,  baa  been  retained  in  the 
preaent  appellation  of  Rot-Ain,  It  stood  on  the 
Chalioras,  between  tbe  mountain  regions  of 
Mygdonia  axvi  Osroene.] 

Rba,  [tbe  greatest  river  of  Europe,  but  liUte 
known  to  tbe  ancienU,  wboae  acauaintance 
with  tbe  country  through  which  it  flowed  waa 
founded  on  the  erroneous  opinion  of  a  few  ge- 
ogTai>hera,  and  not  by  intercourse  with  the  inha- 
bitants. Of  the  knowledge  which  (he  ancients 
actually  posaessed,  aome  notion  may  be  collected 
from  D'AnvHle,  who  also  prescnU  an  etymolo- 
gy of  the  ancient  name.  "  It  is  after  Ptolempr 
aione  that  we  can  mention  the  RkOf  great  aa  it 
is.  Antiquity  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
▼ery  little  informed  of  these  countries,  when  we 
see  Stfabo,  and  Pliny  who  is  still  later,  taking 
the  Caspian  Sea  for  a  gulf  formed  by  the  North- 
ern Ocean  :  but  it  muM  be  admitted  that  Hero- 
dotus, in  a  remoter  age,  had  a  nnore  correct  idea 
of  it.  As  to  the  name  of  Rha,  it  appears  to  be 
an  appellative  term,  havinff  affinity  with  Rhea, 
or  Reka  ;  which,  in  the  Sarmatian  or  Sclavo- 
nitn  language,  signifies  a  river  :  and  from  the 
Ruasian  denomination  of  VcUka  Reka,  or  the 
Great  River,  appeara  to  be  formed  the  name  of 
Volga.  In  the  B^ntine  and  other  writers  of 
the  middle  age,  this  is  called  Alel^  or  Eid ;  a 
term,  in  many  nortbesn  lunguagea,  signifying 
the  quality  great  or  illustrious.  The  approxi- 
mation of  the  Tanais  to  this  river,  belore  it 
changes  iU  course  to  tbe  Palus,  is  the  occasion 
of  tbe  erroneoua  opinion  of  some  authors  that 
it  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  Rha  taking  a  dif- 
ferent route.''  The  actual  course  of  the  river,  and 
the  signifioitioh  of  its  modem  name,  are  thus  giv- 
en by  Malte-Brun.  "  The  Wolga^  or  the  largest 
river  in  Europe,  flows  through  ihat  country  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.  A  rivulet  rises  in  tbe  forests  of 
tbe  Wafdak;  chain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wol- 
ehino'  Werchovia,  crosaea  the  lakea  Oselok^  Pia- 
no, and  Wolga^  receives  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Stliger^  and  becomea  navi^ble  near  Hjev-  Wo- 
lodomirow,  at  which  place  its  breadth  is  not  less 
than  95  feet.  It  then  flows  eastwards  to  Ka- 
•an,  were  it  it  enlarged  by  the  Kanuif  a  very 
great  river,  turns  to  the  aouth,  and  makes  appa- 
rently fur  the  sea  of  Atof ;  but  unfortunately 
for  the  commerce  of  the  Russians,  its  course  is 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  Wolgaic  hilla, 
and  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Before  it  receives  the  JTomo,  its  breaiith  is  up- 
wards of  600  feet,  and  it  ia  more  than  1200  after 
its  j  unction  with  that  river.  It  encompasses  ma- 
ny islands  in  the  vicinity  of  AHrakaUy  and  iU 
width  there  is  about  14  English  miles.  The 
depth  of  its  current  variea  from  seven  to  eigh- 
teen feet.  Ita  wat«r,  though  not  good,  is  drink- 
able, and  it  aboonds  with  several  varieties  of  the 
sturgeon  and  diflferent  kinds  of  fish.  The  course 
of  the  Wolga  is  ragnlar  and  calm,  but  the  river 
baa  made  a  paange  for  itself  near  NUchnei- 
ybvgorodf  and  by  the  sinking  of  tbe  ground 
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thus  oceaaion^,  seTeral  large  bQiMinp  in- tli# 
town  have  lieen  overturned.  The  Wolga  im 
speedily  swollen  by  excessive  rains  and  by  tb« 
melting  of  snow,  so  that  the  streams  are  divert- 
ed into  the  channels  of  the  feeders,  and  the  flux 
of  their  waten  is  thus  impeded.  The  rWer,  dur- 
ing part  of  the  winter,  is  covered  with  ice,  but 
there  are  always  many  apertures  in  tbe  south, 
from  which  currents  of  air  e<»cipe  ;  hence  they 
are  termed  the  lung$  of  the  Wolga.  The  po- 
lumna  often  change  their  position,  and  travel- 
lera  are  thua  exposed  to  imnunent  danger.  Th« 
Wolga  enckMea  the  central  ride*  of  Runia^  and 
receives  the  streama  of  the  (JkOt  the  principtd 
river  in  that  fertile  region  ;  it  communicatea  ia 
the  upper  parts  of  its  course  by  the  canal  oC 
Wy»chnei-WoloUhok  with  the  lakes  Ladoga 
and  Newa  ;  lastly,  the  Kama  conveys  to  it  all  tba 
waters  of  eastern  Russia.  The  word  Wolga, 
says  M.  Georci,  signifies  great  in  the  Sanna- 
tian,  it  might  Lave  been  as  well  bad  the  writer 
explained  what  is  meant  hy  the  Sarmatian  lan- 
guage. If  the  old  Slavonic,  or  nther  the  Proto- 
Slav«»nic,  which  was  spoken  by  the  vaasal  tribes 
of  tbe  ancient  Scythians,  be  understood  by  that 
incorrect  term,  we  think  the  etymology  not  un« 
IJkely,  although  its  accuracy  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. The  Finnic  tongues  furnish  us  with 
a  more  easy  explanation ;  Volg^  ngnifiea  a  val- 
ley, now  the  bed  of  tbe  Wolga  extends  in  the 
sreat  valley  of  Russia.  The  Tartan  called  tho 
Wolga  tbe  Elhele  or  Ilel,  which,  according  to 
aome  philologists,  incana  liberal  or  profuse  ;  ac- 
cording to  other^  merely  the  river.  The  last 
name  is  still  retained  bv  the  Tartan  under  tbe 
ferm  of  IcJUit-gad.  The  most  ancient  deaig.- 
nation  is  that  of  the  Rha  or  RhaSf  which  has 
Iteen  thought  a  corruption  of  the  Araxes,  a 
river  in  Armenia^  although  the  two  worda  are 
radically  diflerent  in  the  Armenian  language. 
The  Morduotea,  a  Finnic  tribe,  still  term  it  Uie 
Rhaou,  a  name  whkh  in  their  dialect  was  pro- 
bably expressive  of  rain  water.  All  the  etymo- 
logies are  involved  in  the  darkness  of  a  remote 
antiquity.'*] 

Ruac6tis,  an  ancient  name  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypu  Strab, — Paus.  5,  c.  21. 
^  Rhjeti,  or  R£Ti,  an  ancir  and  warlike  na  • 
tion  of  Etruria.  'I'hey  were  driven  from  their 
native  country1)y  the  Gauls,  and  went  to  settle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Vid»  RhaUia^ 
Plitu  3,  c.  10.— >/iw«n.  20,  c.  5. 

Rh£tu,  [a  country  of  ancient  Europe,  ami 
province  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  bound- 
ed by  tbe  country  of  the  Helvetii  on  the  west, 
by  Yindelicia  on  tbe  north,  by  Noricum  on  the 
east,  ond  on  the  south  and  aouth-east  by  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  On  no  side  were  the  limits  of  thk 
province  marked  by  anv  natural  line  of  separa- 
tion, except  that  a  amali  portion  of  the  northern 
lioundary  was  indicated  by  the  course  of  tbe 
(£nus.  Within  those  limits  are  now  compre- 
hended, the  Tyro/,  the  league  of  the  Grisons, 
and  the  parta  of  Switzerland  aouth-cast  of  the 
Simplon^  St.  Oothard^  &c  among  which  moun- 
tains the  ancient  Rhceti  were  scattered.  "  Tbo 
sources  and  the  cour^  of  the  Rhine  to  ita  en- 
trance into  the  lake  to  which  the  city  of  Con- 
stance  communicates  its  name,  the  course  of  the 
CBnus,  or  the  Inn^  from  ita  source  to  tbe  poini 
where  it  bounded  Noricum,  belonged  to  Rhstta  ; 
as  did  also  the  declivity  of  the  Alfi  which 
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gardt  th«  aoatli,  where  7Xeinu§  or  the  TVnn, 
A<idua  or  the  Adda,  AtheMu  or  the  Adigt^  be- 
gin their  coarse*.    The  Rluttia  were  a  colony 
of  the  Ttuci,  or  Tuncatu^a  civilized  nation,  es- 
tabluhed  in  this  country  when  the  Gauls  came 
to  invade  Italy.  ^  Thin  colony,  becoming  savage, 
and  infesting  Cisalpine  Gaul,  were  subjugated 
ander  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Drusus.     And 
because  the  Vindelici  armed  in  favour  of  their 
'  neighbours,  Tiberius  sent  a  force  that  reduced 
them  also  to  obedience.     This  double  conquest 
formed  a  province^  called  Rfueiia,  comprehend- 
ing Vindelkia,  without  obliterating  altogether 
the  distinction.     But  in  the  multiplication  that 
Dioclcsian,  and  some  emperors  after  him,  made 
of  the  provinces,  Rhstia  was  divided  into  two, 
under  the  distinction  of  the  6rst  and  second  ;  a 
circumstance  that  caused  Rhaetia  proper  and 
Vindelicia  to  reassome  their  primitive  distinc- 
tions.    The  LepontU  inhabited  the  high  Alps, 
whence  flow  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Te- 
aiii ;  and  the  name  of  Leventina,  which  distin- 
guishes among  many  valleys  that  through  which 
the^  Tenn,  runs,  is  former]  of  the  name  of  this 
nation,  who  on  the  other  side  extended  in  the 
Pennine  valley,  where  they  possessed  Oacela^ 
DOW  Domo-dJUfula."    D^AnviUe,    Besides  the 
aources  of  the  numerous  rivers  that  rose  in  Rhs- 
tia,  that  province  was  distinguished  geografihi- 
calljr  hy  its  mountainous  character,  the  Rhs- 
tian   Alpe  forming  no  small  portion,  or  rather, 
witb    the    adjacent   Tallies,    con8titutin|r   the 
wh«>]e ;  and  by  the  Alpine  kkes,  which  in  mo- 
dem times  are  remarked  and  visited  for  their 
bea  uty .     The  cou ntry  was  <}ccupied  by  n umber- 
less  barbarous  tribes,  till  reduced,  and  in  some 
degree  civilized,  by  the  Romans.     Among  these 
the  Lepontii,  the  Sarunetes,  the  Brigantii,  the 
Vennones,  aind  the  Tridentini,  may  be  special- 
ly noticed.] 

Rbamnos,  a  town  of  Attica,  famous  for  a 
temole  of  Amphiaraus,  and  a  statue  of  the 
godaesa  Nemesis,  who  was  from  thence  called 
Rhamnutia.  This  statue  was  made  bv  Phidias, 
oat  of  a  block  of  Parian  marble  which  the  Per- 
nans  intended  as  a  pillar  to  be  erected  to  com- 
memorate thei-  "Ypected  victory  over  Greece. 
PauM,  \.—Plin.  X. 

RuAROs,  or  Rbaridm,  a  plain  of  Attica, 
where  com  was  first  sown  by  Triptolemus.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  sower's  father,  who 
was  called  Rharos.    Pans.  1,  c.  14  and  38. 

RHEGII7M,  now  Rhegf^^  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  opposite  Messana  in 
Sicily,  where  a  colony  of  Mesacnians  under 
A Icidanidas  settled,  B.  C.  723.  It  was  origi- 
nally caUed  Rhegium^  and  aAerwards  Rhegium 
Julium^  to  distinguish  it  fhxn  Rhegium  L^idi^ 
a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  S«tme  suppose  that 
it  received  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  pt/y- 
mt,  to  break,  because  it  is  situate  on  the  straits 
of^  Chanrbdis,  which  were  formed  when  the  isl- 
and of  Sicily,  as  it  were,  was  broken  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  of  Italy.  This  town 
has  always  been  subject  to  great  earthquakes, 
by  which  it  has  oflen  been  destroyed.  The 
neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  its  great  fertili- 
ty, and  for  its  delightful  views.  Sit.  13,  ▼.  94. 
--Cie,  pro  Arch.  Z.^-Ovid.  Met.  14,  ▼.  5  and 
iR.—Juatin.  4,  c.  1.— A/ete,  %  c  ^.—Strdb.  6. 

Rii£Ml.     Vid.  Remi, 

Rhenb,  a  smalt  island  of  the  iSgean,  about 


200  yards  from  Delos,  18  nules  in  dreumf^ 
rence.     The  inhabitants  of  Delos  always  buried 
their  dead  there,  and  their  women  also  retired 
there  during  their  labour,  as  their  own  island 
was  consecrated  to  Apolk)^  where  Latona  had 
brought  forth,  and  where  no  dead  bodies  were 
to  be  inbuDied.     Strabo  says  that  it  was  unin- 
habited, though  it  was  once  as  populous  and 
fiourishing  as  the  rest  of  the  Cydades.     Pol?- 
crates  conquered  it,  and  consecrated  it  to  Apollo^ 
alter  he  had  tied  it  to  Delos  by  means  of  a  long 
chain.     Rhene  was  sometim^  called  the  Small 
Delos,  and  the  island  of  Delos  the  Great  Delos. 
Thucifd.  S.^Slrab,  10.— i/e/o,  2,  c  7. 
Rheni,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
RueNUs,  L  [one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe. 
It  formed  for  a  long  time  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  separating  the  Gallic  provinces  from 
Germany,  till  Caesar  carried  the  arms  of  the  re- 
I  public  beyond  that  ancient  and  formidable  bar- 
rier, which  opened  the  passage  for  the  Roman 
eagles  to  the  distant  Bl^    *'It  rises  in  tha 
south-west  part  of  the  canton  of  the  Orisoru^  a 
country  in  which  all  the  streams  are  denomi- 
nated Currents  ox  R?teinen,  d  uord  that  appears 
to  be  of  Celtic  or  ancient  Germanic  origin.    It 
is  thus  difficult  and  vain  to  determine  whether 
the  Pare  Rhine  (  Vorder-Rhein)  is  formed  by 
several  springs  on  the  sides  of  mount  JViurcna- 
dun  near  the  base  of  mount  Crispalt,  a  branch 
of  Saint  Gothard,  or  the  Hind  Rhine,  {Hinter* 
Rhein)  issuing  majestically  below  a  vault  of  ice, 
attached  to  the  great  glacier  of  J?;^e>nira/ci^  ought 
to  be  considered  the  principal  branch.    But  at 
all  events  the  central  Rhein  is  only  an  insigni- 
ficant branch,  of  which  thedistinctivename  is  the 
FVoda  !  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Medd  call  it  by  the  generic 
t^rm  Rhein.     Descending  from  these  snowy 
heights,  which  are  more  than  6000  feet  above 
the  ocean,  the  Rhine  leaves  the  country  of  the 
Orisons,  and  throws  itself  into  the  lake  of  Bo- 
den  or  Constance,  at  the  level  of  1250  feet.    M. 
HofiTman,  a  disiinguished  German  geographer, 
supposes  that  the  course  of  the  Rhine  was  once 
very  different;  that  as  soon  as  it  pasaed  the  ter*' 
ritoiy  of  the  Grisons  it  flowed  down  the  moun- 
tains of  Sargans,  entered  the  lake  of  Wcdier^ 
stadt,  fVom  thence  into  that  of  Zurich,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  presentchannel  of  the  Limath,  united 
with  the  ilar  opposite  the  small  town  of  Rein, 
That  hypothesis,  founded  on  some  kx»l  obser- 
vations, u  iode^  worthy  of  attention,  but  it  re- 
quires to  be  corroborated  by  additional  fucts  be- 
fore it  can  be  admitted.    Following  its  present 
course,  the  Rhine,  after  leaving  the  lakes  of  Con- 
stance and  Zell,  arrives  at  a  lower  branch  of  the 
Alps,  a  little  below  Schafhousen;  it  crosses 
them,  and  forms  the  celebrated  foil  ueaLiLauffen^ 
which  has  been  often  admired,  although  its  ele- 
vation is  little  more  than  fifty  feet,  an  elevation 
inferior  to  that  of  the  secondary  falls  in  Scandi- 
navia.   AfWr  its  foil  at  Lavffen,  it  is  about  1 1 73 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  when  it  reach* 
es  Basle  it  is  not  more  than  765.    That  part  of 
its  course,  which  is  very  rapid,  is  broken  by  a 
fall  near  Latifenburg,  and  the  dangerous  eddy  of 
Rheinfelden.    The  Rhine  unites  there  with  the 
Aar,  a  river  almost  equal  to  it  in  size,  and  ona 
which,  after  being  enlarged  by  the  strmms  and 
lakes  of  Switxertand.  brmgs  a  greater  body  of 
water  to  the  Rhine  than  that  which  U  reosivst 
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from  the  lake  of  Constance.    After  it  panet 
j^of/e,  the  Rhine  turns  to  the  north,  and  waters 
tfie  rich  and  beautiAil  Talley*  in  which  are  situ- 
ated Alsace^  part  of  the  territory  of  Baden,  tlie 
ancient  Palatinate,  and  Mayenee,  Its  courae  on- 
wards to  Kehl  u  very  imfietuous ;  but  flowing 
afterwards  in  a  broad  channel,  studded  wiifi 
agreeable  and  well-wooded  islands,  it  assumes  a 
Tery  different  character,  its  banks  have  been  in 
■everal  places  gradually  undermined,  and  its  wa- 
ters are  covered  with  niats.    The  breadth  of  the 
liver  at  Mayenee  is  about  700  yards ;  as  it  pro- 
ceeds in  its  course,  it  waters  a  romantic,  though 
ibrtile  country ;  and  a  line  of  hills,  covered  with 
vineyards,  extends  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
banks.    It  receives  in  that  jiart  of  its  course  the 
Neckar^  which  conveys  to  it  the  waters  of  Low- 
er Swabia^  and  the  Maine^  which  in  its  nume- 
rous windings  c«>Ilect8  the  streams  of  the  ancient 
Franconia.    The  Rhine  b  confined  by  moun- 
tains (Vom  Binsren  to  the  country  above  Cob- 
lentx;  small  iuands  and  headlands  are  formed 
by  the  rocks,  and,  according  to  a  supposition, 
which  is  by  no  means  confinned,  its  course  was 
in  ancient  times  l^roken  by  a  cataract  between 
these  two  towns.     In  its  pictureMjue  passage 
through  that  high  country,  at  the  bane  of  many 
old  castles,  suspended  on  rugged  mcks,  the 
Rhine  receives  among  other  feeders,  tho  Lahn, 
that  is  concealed  under  mountains,  and  the  Afo- 
telUf  which,  free  from  shallows,  marshes,  and 
every  incumbrance,  resembles  in  the  mazes  of 
its  meandering  course,  a  canal  faahioned  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  conducted  through  vineyards 
and  fertile  meadows.    The  confluence  of  these 
two  rivers  may  be  considered  the  boundary  of  tho 
romantic  course  of  the  Rhine.    It  then  flows  in 
an  open  and  plain  country,  and  receives,  among 
other  feeders  the  Ruh  r  and  the  Lippe,    Having 
reached  'Holland,  its  three  artificial  branches, 
the  Waalt  the  Leek,  and  the  Ytsel,  form  the 
great  delta  in  which  are  situated  the  wealthiest 
towns  in  that  industrious  country.    But  its  wa- 
ters are  divided  into  numerous  canabs  its  an- 
cient channel  is  left  dry,  and  a  small  bcook,  alt 
that  remains  of  tho  majestic  river,  passes  into 
the  sea.    According  to  every  principle  of  nhy- 
sical  geography,  the  Leek  and  the  Ysael,  if  not 
the    Waal,   must  be  considered    the    present 
mouths  of  the  Rhine.    The  Meuse  has  obtained 
at  Rotterdam  and  Dordrecht  a  distinction  which 

it  does  not  deserve."     Malte-Brun. II.  A 

small  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  flowing  from  the 
Appenines  northwards  towards  the  Po,  This 
river  is  celebrated  "  in  history  for  the  meeting  of 
the  second  triumvirate,  which  took  place  U.  C. 
709,  in  an  islan<l  formed  by  its  stream.  The 
spot  which  witnessed  this  famous  meeting  is 
proltsbly  that  which  is  now  known  by  the  nante 
of  Crocetla  del  Trebbo,  where  there  is  an  island 
in  the  Rheno  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  one 
third  brond,  and  about  two  miles  to  tne  west  of 
Bologna.^*     Cram.] 

RBiNOcoLtrRA,  a  town  on  the  bonlers  of  Pa- 
lestine and  Effypr,  now  El-ArUh.  Lit.  46,  c.  11. 

Rhion.    Vxd.  Rhium, 

Rhiphat,  Urge  mountains  at  the  north  of 
Scythia,  where,  as  some  suppose,  the  Gorgons 
had  fixed  their  residence.  The  name  of  RU 
fhatan  was  applied  to  any  cold  mountain  in  a 
northern  country,  and  indeed  these  mountains 
•eem  u>  haTo  exiirted  only  in  the  imagination  of 


the  poets,  though  aome  make  the  Tanais 
there.  Plin. 4, c  12— Z^iican.  3,  ▼. 272, 1.  3,  ▼. 
282,  1.  4,  ▼.  4ia  —  Virg,  O.  1,  ▼.  240,  1.  4,  v. 
518. 

Rhium,  a  promontory  of  Achaia,  oppontc  to 
Antirrhium  in  JEtoWn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
rinthiau  gulf,  called  also  the  Dardanellen  of  Z<e> 
jtanio.  The  strait  between  Nauatctum  and 
Patrs  bore  also  the  same  name.  Ttie  tomb  of 
Hesiod  was  at  the  top  of  the  promontory.  JLtv. 
27,  c.  30,  L  38,  c.  7.— i»«n.  4,  c.  2.— Pa«#.  7, 
c22. 

Rb^da,  now  Roees^  a  aea-poit  town  of  Spain. 
Lit.  34,  c.  8. 

Rbodancs,  Jone  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Gaul.  It  rises  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  flows 
through  the  Vallis  Pennine,  till  it  enters  the  Le- 
menus  Lacus  at  the  esstem  extremity  of  that 
sheet  of  water.  1  n  this  part  of  its  course  it  lo- 
cei  vcs  the  tribute  of  no  considerable  stream.  Is- 
sumg  again  from  the  lake,  it  resumes  its  course 
south-east,  till  it  receives  the  ilrer,  from  the 
mouth  Af  which,  precipitating  itself  almost  di- 
rectly south.  It  terminated  iu  course  in  several 
mouths,  by  wbM:h  it  discharged  itself  into  the 
Sinus  Gallicus.  This  rivei  belonged  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  to  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonensis.  Towards  its  mouth  it  received  the 
waters  of  the  Durentia,  which  flowed  into  it 
from  the  east.]  It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  rivers 
of  Europe,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Rhone.  Mela,  2,  c  5, 1.  3,  c.  Z.^Ovid,  Met.  % 
V.  258.— Sii.  3,  V.  477.— 3faree//.  15,  Ac— 
Ctisaar.  Bell,  O.  1,  c.  1. 

RbodApk,  a  high  rooimtain  of  Thraoe,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Euxine  sea,  all  across  the 
country  neariy  in  an  eastern  direction.  ["  The 
summits  of  Rhodope  and  Scondus  belong  to  the 
same  great  central  chain.  The  Rhodope  abo 
of  Herodotus  is  evidently  the  Soomius  of  Tbu- 
cjdidee,  since  he  asseitSi  that  the  ThnK»n 
nver  Eisciua.  now  hker,  rises  in  the  former 
monntain,  wlule  Thucydides  makes  it  flow  fVom 
the  latter.'*  Cram.y-Otid.  Met.  6;  v.  87,  Ac 
—  Virg.Kcl.S,  GF.  3»  V.  351.— J#ete,  2,  c  2.— 
Strab.  l.^Hat.  2,  ▼.  73.— Skuee.  in  Here.  Oet, 

RuoDUs,  a  celelirated  island  in  the  Carpe- 
thian  sea,  120  miles  in  dreumlereoce,  at  the 
auuth  of  Caria,  from  whkrh  it  b  distant  almut  20 
miles.  ["The  isle  of  Rhodes  has  a  well-eamed 
celebrity:  the  Rhodians  signalixed  themselves 
particularly  in  the  marine ;  and  the  services  ren- 
tiered  by  them  to  the  Romans,  in  the  war  against 
the  last  king  of  Syria,  procured  them  extenave 
|)08sessions  on  the  continents  Lindut,  Camif' 
rut,  and  lalyue,  liad  preceded  in  this  isle  the 
foundation  of  a  city  named  Rhodue^  which  re- 
mounts no  hiff her  than  the  Peloponneslan  war, 
or  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  was  in  vain  that  Demetrius,  surnamed 
Polioroetes,  or  the  Taker  of  Cities,  held  it  be- 
sieged for  a  year.  Having  sucoessfblly  resisted 
Mohammed  II.  it  yielded  at  length  to  theeflfoita 
of  Soliman  II.  in  1522."  lyAnxttle]  The  island 
of  Rhodes  hss  been  known  by  the  several  names  of 
Qphiitsa,  Stadia,  Telchinis,  Corymbia,  TVtno- 
eria,  ^threa,  Asteria;  J-'oesea,  Alabyria,  CUo^ 
essa,  Marcia,  and  Pelagia.  It  received  the 
name  of  Rhodes,  either  on  account  of  Rhode,  • 
beautiful  nymph  who  dwelt  there,  and  who  wae 
one  of  the  mvourites  of  Apolb,  or  because  roeea^ 
(ps^M)!  grew  in  great  tbiuidinoa  all  over  the 
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bbad.  Strab,  l^—Ami^.  M,  2.— J/e/o,  2.  c 
l.-^fHodL  5.^Plin,  3,  c.  63  and  87, 1  &,  c  31. 
— Flor.  %  c  7. — Pindar,  Olymp,  7. — Luean. 
8.  T.  3ia— Cic.  pro  Jl/an.  leg,  in  BruL  13.^ 
X4>.37.c30^1.3l,c3. 

Rhstkum,  or  KiicsTCii  a  proroontonr  of 
TiOMk  oo  the  Hellftpont,  on  wiiich  the  body 
of  Ajax  WM  baried.  Ovid,  Met,  It,  t.  197,  4 
r\ui,  T.  379.—  Virg.  JEn,  6,  t.  50S,  1. 13,  v.  45G. 

RooKOi^  a  towo  of  Syrb,  oa  the  golf  of 
laraa,  o^brmted  for  ita  earthen  ware.  Che,  €^ 
AU.\, 

RhoxalImi,  a  people  at  the  north  of  the  Pa- 
huMsoUa.     Taci^.  £»/.l,c.79. 

Rbot£ki,  and  RuTBfiNi,  a  people  of  QaaL 

RaTNDACUs,  a  laiye  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Idinor,  (aeparating  fifjrna  from  Bithvnia,  and 
•mptyinK  into  the  Euxine  consideribiy  east  of 
the  mofilh  of  the  Granicoa,  for  which,  aorord- 
log  to  D'Anville,  it  ia  often  mistaken.]  Flin, 
5,c33. 

RicoDtTLCM,  a  YiUaffe  of  Genn^y,  now  Ri- 
goly  near  CWo^.     Tacit.  B,4,c  71. 

RoouMN  A,  DOW  /Zoonne,  a  town  of  the  JEdoi, 
•BtheLoirf. 

Roma,  [the  ancient  eapital  of  Italy.  **  In 
treating  of  the  topqgraphy  of  aiicicnt  Rome,  it 
is  usual  with  anti^oaries  to  consider  that  dty 
at  three  distinct  periods  of  its  existence ;  under 
Romulus,  Senrius  Tullius,  and  Aurelian,  as 
eomprelieadiog  every  addition  or  change  which 
is  known  to  have  tal^en  place  in  its  extent  and 
the  dfcuit  of  its  walls.  The  extent  of  Rome 
under  the  first  of  these  periods  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  tboush  we  may  meet  with  topo- 
graphers who  define  its  Cmita  with  aa  much 
confidence  and  precision  as  those  of  any  modem 
capital  in  Europe.  We  must  pirhsps  rest  sa- 
tirifed  with  knowing  generally,  that  the  dty  of 
Romulus  ia  said  to  have  occupied  at  first  only 
the  PabtiDe  hill  That  ite  figure  was  squsre  is 
affirmeil  by  Festus,  who  quotes  a  verse  of  En- 
iiius  to  that  efiect  If  we  may  believe  Tacitus, 
the  Capitol  was  taken  in  by  Tttius.  According 
to  Dionysini^  the  Ccslian  and  CUirinal  bilE 
weiu  added  at  the  same  time.  Plhuy  tells  us, 
that  the  dty  had  at  this  time  three,  or  at  must 
four  gates.  According  to  Nsrdini  these  were 
Porta  Romannia,  Porta  Mufonia,  so  called 
fipom  the  k»wing  of  cattle,  and  PorU  TrigoQia. 
Th»  former  of  these  fiiced  the  Capitol  and  Pa. 
rum ;  the  second  led  to  the  Esqmline  liill ;  the 
third  looked  towards  the  AvenUne.  The  Ca- 
pitol had  also  two  gates;  Porta  Carmentalis, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  towahls  the 
Tiber,  and  Porta  Januali^  which  alterwarda 
waa  converted  into  a  temple  of  Janus.  FitMn 
the  time  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  Servius 
Tullius,  Rome  received  all  the  aggrandisement 
which  the  nature  of  ita  situation  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  fiopulation  sremed  to  render  do- 
airable.  Under  the  biter  king  the  seven  hilb 
were  induded,  and  even  the  Janiculum  on  the 
rybt  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Such  was  the  extent 
or  Rome  under  Servius,  and  this  was  pivserved 
with  but  little  alteration  till  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian. Antiquaries  are  not  precisely  agreed  aa 
to  the  iocraaae  made  i^  the  circuit  ef  the  walls 
of  Rome  by  Aufelian.  Ifwe  are  to  believe  Vo- 
piseos,  it  must  have  been  very  considerable,  aa 
ne  estimates  the  new  dreumforence  at  fifty 
nilti.    Wo  know  too  that  the  dioiiit  of  tho 


waHs  by  actual  measurement,  in  the  tima  of 
Honoriua,  was  computed  at  twenty-one  milea. 
Bat  even  this  account  is  supposed  to  be  exag* 
gerated.  Rome  under  Serviua  had  been  divided 
into  four  regiona,  as  we  learn  firom  Yarro,  who 
has  alj«o  spedfied  their  names.  They  were  tho 
Suburana,  tisquilina,  Collina,  and  Palatine. 
The  Suburana  comprised  chietfy  the  Ceslian 
mount ;  the  CoDina,  both  the  Gluirinal  and  Yl- 
minal ;  the  situation  of  the  other  two  evidently 
coincided  with  that  of  the  hilb  (irom  which  they 
derived  their  names.  Thb  division  b  thought 
to  have  been  in  uae  until  the  reign  of  Augustus 
when  a  new  arrangement  was  rendeie^ieceo: 
saiy  liy  the  vast  increase  of  the  dty  during  so 
bng  an  intervaL  He  now  divided  Rome  mto 
fourteen  regions^  and  thoae  were  acain  aubdi- 
vided  into  vid,  which  may  be  consiolBied  is  par 
rbhes ;  of  these  Suetonius  sars  there  were  abovo 
a  thousand.  Inthetimeof  vespaaiaiithenunf 
ber  of  the  regions  remained  the  aame,  but  ^bay 
were  further  divided  into  corapita,  or  wards^ 
which  amounted,  aoeoeding  to  Pliny,  to  966u 
There  b  every  leaaon  for  befievin^  that  tho 
aame  diviaion  prevailed  till  the  deefane  of  tho 
Roman  empire^  and  the  foil  of  Rome  itael^  with- 
out auy  variation  as  to  the  limits  of  the  regiooa 
themselves,  whetever  change  may  have  token 
pboo  in  the  buildings  they  contained,  or  in  tho 
namea  and  arrangement  of  pariahea,  atrretik  fte. 
Porta  Cipeki.  Thb  legioo,  of  whoae  Hmilo 
litUe  ebe  b  known,  except  the  fiM^t  that  it  waa 
entirely  without  the  walla  of  Serving  took  ita 
name  from  the  PorU  Capena,  the  OMiat  cele- 
bmtedoftliegateaofRome.  The  origin  of  the 
name  b  unknown,  aa  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  anj  reference  to  the  Etruacan  town  ao 
(^Icd,  since  it  waa  situated  ia  a  very  opposHo 
direction.  The  jpositkMi  of  thb  gate  has  been 
fixed  by  modem  (fiscoveriea  poatenor  to  Nardin^ 
cloM  to  the  church  of  51  Nereo  and  the  Villa 
3faUei,  Ccelimontana.  The  seoond  rmm, 
as  the  ntme  by  which  it  waa  diatioguished  sui^ 
fidently  implies,  waa  dmo»t  wholly  aitoaled  on 
the  Ceelbn  hill,  and  eoneequently  was  induded 
within  the  walb  of  Servius.  It  m  chiefly  to  bo 
4ioticed  aa  conUining  the  Soburrs,  one  of  tho 
most  populous  and  busy  parts  of  andent  Rome. 
Yarro  gives  varioua  etymobgba  of  that  nama^ 
but  I  confess  that  they  all  appear  equally  onaatb 
foctory,  and,  vrith  many  otaer  a|>peUations  bo- 
Umging  to  Rome,  I  would  refer  it  to  an  early 
aiate  of  things  in  that  dty  with  which  wo  are 
wboUy  unacquainted.  The  origin  of  the  name 
of  CoBlius  Moos  b  not  much  brttrr  determined, 
though  it  seems  agreed  that  it  waa  ao  railed 
from  CcBlios  Yibenna,  an  Etruacan  chief;  who 
once  resided  there.  If  the  Suborra  waa  one  of 
the  moat  fn^quented  parts  of  Rome,  it  waa  also 
the  moat  piofligate.  lata  *r  SfiEAna.  The 
third  region  compriaed  nearly  all  the  a^ace  which 
liea  between  the  CoDlian  an4  Eaquiline  hiU% 
and  also  a  consideraMe  portion  of  the  btter, 
espedally  on  that  side  wbirh  fooea  the  aouth. 
It  derive«l  its  name  from  a  temple  dedicated  to 
lab  and  Serapb;  probably  the  same  which  An* 
gustus  b  said  to  nave  oonaecrated  with  Mare 
Antony.  It  b  abo  sometimes  designated  by  tho 
appeUationoCMoneta.  Tbmplum  PACia.  Tho 
fourth  region,  which  derived  its  mune  feom  the 
tempb  of  Peace,  buiH  by  Yeapasbn  aftortbo 
ovorthrow  of  Jctuaalem,  aeams  to  hnrt  baan 
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CODtifdooi  to  the  tMrd,  and  to  have  oocapied  in 
bfeftdth  neailj  all  the  space  which  )iea  between 
the  Palatine  on  one  side,  and  the  soath'Western 
extremity  aS  the  Esquiline  on  the  other.     In 
length  it  reached  from  ttie  vicinity  of  the  Colos- 
•earn  to  the  beginning  of  the  Forum,  and  the 
soatbem  angle  of  the  dnirinaL  *EsauiLiNA. 
Though  the  fifth  region  took  its  name  from  the 
EsqaiBne,  it  oocnpied,  in  fact,  but  a  small  }mrt 
of  that  hill ;  it  however  comprised  nearly  the 
whote  of  the  Viminali-^nd  eitended  beyond  the 
rampait  of  Servios  to  the  Castrum  Pnetorium 
and  the  wall  of  Aurelian.    We  are  informed  by 
Vano  that  the  Esquiline  derived  its  nsme  from 
the  Latin  wovd  excuUuM ;  in  proof  of  which  he 
mentions  that  Servios  had  planted  on  its  sum- 
mit several  sacred  groves,  such  as  the  Locus 
Ctoei^octulanns,  Fa^talis,  and  Elsquilinus.   It 
was  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  seven  hills, 
and  was  divided  into  principal  hekhts,  which 
wer9  called  Cispius  and  Oppius.    Alt  a  Semi- 
Tiu    The  sixth  region  was  contigooos  to  the 
fifth ;  it  oeoopied  the  whole  of  the  auirinaL  a 
gieat  portion  of  the  Pincian,  and  part  of  the 
gmona  which  lies  at  the  base  of  these  two  hills. 
VIA  Lata.    The  seventh  region  was  conti- 
foous  to  the  sixth,  and  extendixl  from  the  base 
of  the  Pincian  hill  roond  that  of  the  Glnirinal, 
to  the  angle  which  that  hill  forma  with  the  Ca- 
pitoL    Forum  Romanom.    The  eighth  region, 
which  was  In  the  centre  of  Rome,  comprised  the 
Fonim  and  Capitol,  and  consequ<^tly  the  most 
oelebrated  and  conspicuoos  buildings  of  that 
dty.    CiRCua  Flaminius.    The  ninth  region 
•eems  to  have  stood  almost  entirely  without  the 
walls  of  Servius,  being  confined  principally  by 
the  Tiber  on  the  west  and  north,  the  Capitol  on 
the  sooth,  and  the  Pincian  hill  on  the  east.    It 
was  by  much  the  most  extensive  of  the  fourteen 
legions,  being  upwards  of  30,000  feet  in  circuit. 
It  comprised  the  oelebrated  Campos  Martius, 
which  in  the  reiffn  of  Augustus  already  con* 
lained  several  splendid    edifices.    Palatium. 
The  tenth  region,  as  its  name  sufficiently  indi- 
cates, oecopied  tne  Palatine  hill,  and  conse- 
qoently  was  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city. 
Although  of  lirtle  extent,  it  was  remarkable  as 
the  iavoorite  residence  of  the  Cssars,  from  the 
time  of  Auffostos  to  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
It  contained  also  several  spots,  venerable  nom 
their  antiquity,  and  to'which  the  Romans  at- 
tached a  feeling  of  superstition,  from  bein^;  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  traditions  of  their  infant 
cHy.    Amonff  these  were  the  Lupercal,  a  cave 
supposed  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Fan  by 
Evander.    Circus  Maximub.    The  eleventh 
region  was  situated,  together  with  the  Circos 
fl^  which  it  derived  its  name,  in  the  valley 
between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine  hills,  the 
proper  name  of  which  was  Martia  or  Murtia. 
PisciffA  PuBLicA.    The  twelfth  region  was  a 
continuation  of  the  last,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine,  as  ftir  as  the  baths  of  CaracaUa 
indusftvely.    The  Piscina  PulOica,  which  gave 
iis  name  to  this  section  of  sndent  Rome,  con- 
sisted of  several  basins  filled  with  water,  to 
which  people  resorted  ibr  the  purpose  of  leam- 
faig  to  swim. 

In  TVumuufmgio :  $ona9  ad  aurem, 
JPiteinam  p$to:  non  licet  neUare. 
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It  ap|»ears  from  Livy  that  public  business 
sometimes  carried  on  in  this  part  of  the  dtr- 
Atkntinus.    This  region  included  not  only 
the  Aventine,  but  also  the  space  which  lies  b^ 
tween  that  hill  and  the  Tiber.    Transttbe- 
RIKA.    The  fourteenth  and  last  region  of  an- 
cient Rome,  as  its  name  signified,  was  situated 
on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Tiber;  and  contained, 
besides  tne  space  enclnsed  within  the  walls  of 
Aurelian,  the  Janiculum,  the  Mons  and  Cam- 
pus Vaticanus,  and  all  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  modem  city  as  far  as  the  castle  ofS,  Angdo, 
This  part,  of  Rome  was  at  first  peopled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  certain   Latin  cities,  removed 
thither  by  Ancus  Martius.    Subsequently  we 
find  it  assigned  as  a  place  of  security  as  wdil  as 
punishment  to  the  turbulent  Volsci  of  Velitre. 
Though  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  frequented 
by  the  poorer  classei^  we  hear  of  some  distin- 
guished characters  in  the  Roman  history  aa 
having  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  within  its 
precincts.    We  shall  now  conclude  this  descrip- 
tion of  ancient  Rome,  with  the  summary  cata- 
logue of  it!  di^rent  buiklings,  monuments,  and 
pnndpal  curiosities,  as  contained  in  the  notice 
of  Publius  Victor.    Senatula  urbis  quatuor. 
Bibliothecs  PuUics  xxviii.    Obeiisci  Magni 
▼I.    Obeiisci  Parvi  xlii.    Pontes  vni.    Campi 
viii.    ForaxTiii.    Basiliae  xi.    Therm»  xii. 
Jani  XXXVI.   Aque  xx.    Vi«  xxix.  Capitolia 
11.    Amphitheatra  in.    Colossi  ii.    Columns 
Coclides  ii.    Macella  ii.    Theatra  iii.   Ludi  v. 
Naumachis  v.  Nymphsa  xi.  Equi  enei  inau- 
rati  XXIV.   Equi  ebumei  xci v.  TabuUe  et  signa 
sine  numero.    Arcusmarmoreixxxvi.    Portia 
XXXVII.    Vici  ccccxxiiii.    JEdcs  ccccxxiiii. 
Vicomagistri  dclxxii.    Curatores  xxiiii.    In- 
sula xi.TiMDCii.    Domus  MDccLXXX.    Balnea 
DCGCLvi.    Lacus  Mccci.ii.    Pistrina   ccliiii. 
Lupanaria  xlv.    Latrins  publics  xliiii.    Co- 
hortes  Prstoriat  x.    Urban©  it.    Vigilum  vii. 
Excubitoria  xiiii.    Vexilbi  communia  ii.   Caa- 
tra  equitum  ii."     Cram.'\    Romulus  is  univer- 
sally supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  celebrated  cit^,  on  the  20th  of  April,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian 
?eriod,  3S$1  yean  after  the  creation  of  the  worid, 
S3  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  431  years  af- 
ter the  Trojan  war,  and  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
fifth  Olymuiad.    In  its  original  state  Rome  was 
bat  a  small  castle  on  the  summit  of  mount  Pa* 
latine;  and  the  founder,  to  give  his  followers 
the  appearance  of  a  nation,  or  a  barbarian  horde, 
was  obliged  to  erect  a  standard  as  a  common 
asylum  tor  every  criminal,  debtor,  or  murderer, 
who  fled  from  their  native  country  to  avoid  the 
punishment  which  attended  them.   After  many 
successfbl  wars  against  the  neighbouring  states, 
the  views  of  Romulus  were  directed  to  reflate 
a  nation  naturally  fierce,  warlike,  and  unavilix. 
ed.    The  people  were  divided  into  classes,  the 
interests  of  the  whole  were  linked  in  a  common 
chain,  and  the  bbours  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  patron,  tended  to  the  same  end,  the 
aggrandiiement  ox  the  state.    Under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Romulus,  the  power  of  Rome  was  in- 
creased, and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions 
extended.    During  244  years  the  Romans  were 
governed  by  kings,  but  the  tyranny,  the  op- 
l/Vession,  and  the  violence  of  the  last  of  these 
monarchs  and  of  his  family,  became  so  atrociou^ 
that  a  revolution  was  e£&cted  in  the  Mate,  mod  - 
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the  dMDocratiea]  goTerninent  was  established. 
Tlie  monarchical  government  existed  under 
seven  princes,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  foltow- 
ing  order :  Romulu^  B.  C.  753^;  and  afler  one 
▼ear's  interregnum,  Nunia,  715;  Tullus  Hoati- 
uns,  672;  Ancus  Martius,  640;  Tarquin  Pris- 
CDs,  616;  Servius  TulUus,  578;  and  Tarquin 
the  Pfoud,  534;  expelled  25  years  after,  B.  C. 
509;  and  this  regal  administration  has  been 
properly  denominated  the  infancy  of  the  Roman 
empire.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
from  the  throne,  the  Romans  became  more  sen  • 
siblo  of  their  conse<][uence  ;  with  their  liberty 
t|iey  ac(^uired  a  spint  of  fiu^n,  and  they  be- 
came so  jealous  of  their  independence,  that  the 
first  of  their  consuls,  who  had  been  the  most 
xealous  and  animated  in  the  assertion  of  their 
freedom,  was  banished  from  the  city  because  he 
bore  the  name,  and  was  of  the  family  of  the  ty- 
rants. They  knew  more  effectually  their  pow- 
er when  they  had  fought  with  success  against 
Porsenna,  the  king  of  Etruria,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  statee,  who  supported  the  claim  of 
the  tyrant,  and  attempted  to  re-place  bim  on  his 
throne  by  the  force  of  arms.  Though  the  Ro- 
mans could  once  boast  that  every  individual  in 
their  armies  could  discharge  with  fidelity  and 
honour  the  superior  offices  of  magistrate  and 
consul,  there  are  to  be  found  in  their  annals  ma- 
ny ;^cars  marked  by  overthrows,  or  disgraced  by 
tne  ill  conduct;  the  oppression,  and  the  wanton- 
ness of  their  generals.  [  Vid.  ComuL]  To  the 
fiune  which  Uieir  conquest  and  Jaily  successes 
had  gained  abroad,  the  Romans  were  not  a  little 
indebted  for  their  gradual  rise  to  superiority ; 
and  to  this  may  be  added  the  policy  of  the  cen- 
sus, which  every  fifth  year  told  them  their  actual 
strength,  and  how  many  citizens  were  able  to 
bear  arms.  When  Rome  had  fioorished  under 
the  consular  government  for  about  120  yeari^ 
and  had  beheul  with  pleasure  the  conquests  of 
her  citizens  over  the  neighbouring  states  and 
cities,  which,  according  to  a  Roman  historian, 
she  was  ashamed  to  recollect  in  the  summit  of 
her  power,  an  irruption  of  the  barbarians  of 
Oaui  rendered  her  very  existence  precarious, 
and  her  name  was  nearly  extinguished.  The 
▼aknir  of  an  injured  individual  [  Vid.  Camit- 
Itu]  saved  it  from  destruction,  yet  not  before  its 
buildings  and  temples  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  celebrated  event,  which  gave  the  ap^lla- 
tion  of  another  founder  of  Rome  to  Camdlus, 
has  been  kwked  upon  as  a  glorious  era  to  the 
Romans.  No  sooner  were  they  freed  from  the 
fears  of  their  barbarian  invaders,  than  they  turn- 
ed their  arms  against  those  states  which  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  superiority  or  yield  their 
Indepeodence.  Their  wars  with  Pyrrhus  and 
the  Tarentines  displayed  their  character  in  a  dif- 
ferent view ;  if  they  before  had  fought  for  freedom 
and  independence,  they  now  drew  their  sword 
for  glory  ;  and  here  we  may  see  them  conquer- 
ed in  the  field,  and  yet  refusing  to  |^nt  that 
peace  fer  which  their  conqueror  himself  had 
■tied.  The  advantages  they  gained  from  their 
battles  with  Pyrrhus  were  many.  The  Roman 
name 'became  known  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  and  in  loosing  or  gaining  a  victory,  the 
Romans  were  enabfed  to  examine  the  roa- 
nnnvTesi  observe  the  discipline,  and  contem- 
plate the  order  and  the  encampments  of  those 
■ddien  whooe  ftiends  and  ancestors  had  ac- 


companied Alexander  the  Great  in  the  conqqerf 
of  Asia.  Italy  became  subjected  to  the  Ro- 
mans at  the  end  of  the  war  with  the  Tarentines, 
and  that  penod  of  time  has  been  called  the 
secontl  age,  or  the  adolescence  of  the  Roman 
empire.  After  this  memorable  era  they  tried 
their  strength  not  only  with  distant  nations,  but 
also  upon  a  new  element ;  and  in  the  bng  wan 
which  the^  waged  against  Carthage,  they  ac- 
quired terntory  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sea  ;  and  though  Annibal  for  sixteen  year* 
kept  them  in  oontmual  alarms^  hovered  round 
their  gates  and  destroyed  their  armies  almost 
liefore  their  walls,  yet  they  were  doomed  to^ 
conquer,  [  Vid.  Punicum  bellumA  and  soon  to 
add  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  [  ^^*  MacC" 
donicum  brUlum^]  and  the  provinces  of  Asia^ 
[Vid,  AfUhridaticum  bellum^]  to  their  empire. 
But  while  we  consider  the  Romans  as  a  nation 
subduing  their  neighbours  by  war,  their  man- 
ners, their  counsel^  and  their  pursuits  at  hooie 
are  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  senatora  and  no- 
bles were  ambitious  of  power,  and  endeavoured 
to  retain  in  their  hands  that  influence  which 
bad  been  exercised  with  so  much  success,  and 
such  cruelty,  by  their  monarchs.  This  was 
the  continual  occasion  of  tumults  and  sedition. 
The  plebeians,  thouffh  originally  the  poorest 
and  most  contemptible  citizens  of  an  iiuligent 
nation,  whose  food  in  the  first  ages  of  the  em- 
pire was  only  bread  and  salt,  and  whose  drink 
was  water,  soon  gained  rights  and  privileges  by 
their  opposition.  Though  really  slaves,  they 
became  powerful  in  the  state ;  one  concession 
from  the  patricians  produced  another.  The  laws 
which  forlmile  the  intermarriage  of  plebeian  and 
patrician  fiimilies  were  repealed,  and  the  meanest 
peasant  could,  by  valour  and  fortitude,  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  dictator  and  consul.  But  su- 
preme power,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  factious 
and  ambitious  citizen,  becomes  too  often  danger- 
ous. The  greatest  oppression  and  tynmnv  took 
place  of  subordination  and  obedience ;  and  front 
those  causes  proceeded  the  unparalleled  slaush- 
ter  and  effusion  of  blood  under  a  Sylla  or  a  Ma- 
rina. It  has  been  justly  obseived,  that  the  first 
Romans  conquered  their  enemies  by  valour, 
temperance,  and  fortitude ;  their  moderation  al- 
so, and  their  justice,  were  well  known  among 
their  neighboun  ;  and  not  only  private  posses- 
sions, but  even  mighty  kingdoms  and  empires, 
were  left  in  their  power,  to  m  distributed  among 
a  family,  or  to  be  ensured  in  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cessor. They  were  also  chosen  umpires  to  de- 
cide quarrels ;  but  in  this  honourable  office  they 
consulted  their  own  interest ;  they  artfully  sup- 
ported the  weaker  side,  that  the  more  powerful 
might  be  reduced,  and  gradually  become  their 
piey.  Under  J.  Cssar  and  Pompey,  the  rage 
of  civil  war  was  carried  to  unprecedented  excess. 
What  Julius  began,  bis  adopted  son  achieved  ; 
the  ancient  spirit  of  national  independence  was 
extinguished  at  Rome,  and  afU:r  the  battle  of 
Actium,  the  Romans  seemed  unable  to  govern 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  a  chie^ 
who,  under  the  title  of  tmpero/ar,  an  appellation 
given  to  every  commander  by  his  army  after 
some  signal  victory,  reigned  with  as  much  pow- 
er and  as  much  sovereignty  as  another  Tarquin. 
Under  their  emperors  the  Romans  lived  a  luxu- 
rious and  indolent  life.  After  they  had  been 
governed  by  a  race  of  princes  remarkable  for  the 
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nrieCj  of  their  chtrteten,  the  Roman  poeies- 
Biooe  Were  divided  into  two  diilinct  empim  bj 
the  enterpriitng  Conptantine,  A.  D.  328.   Con- 
stantinople became  the  seat  of  the  eatttern  em- 
pire, and  Rome  remained  in  the  {)08iea«ion  of 
the  western  emperors,   and   continued  to  be 
the  capital  of  their  dominions.   In  the  jear  800 
of  the  Christian  era,  Rome,  with  Italy,  was  do- 
lifered  bj  Charlemagne,  the  then  emperor  of  the 
west,  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  still  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  sovereignty,  and  to  maintain 
his  independence  under  the  name  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical States. — The  original  poverty  of  the 
Roman*  has  often  been  disguiaeu  by  their  poets 
and  historiana,  who  wished  it  to  appear,  tnat  a 
nation  who  were  masters  of  the  world,  had  had 
better  beginning  than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds 
and  robbers.     Yet  it  was  to  this  simpliritv  thoy 
were  indelited  for  their  succeMes.  Tneir  houses 
were  originallv  destitute  of  every  ornament; 
they  were  maJe  with  unequal  lioards  and  cover- 
ed with  mud,  and  these  served  ihem  rather  as  a 
shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
than  for  relaxation  and  ease.     Till  the  age  of 
Pyrrhus  they  despised  riches,  and  many  saluta- 
ry laws  were  enacted  to  restrain  luxury  and  to 
punish  indolence.    They  observed  great  tem- 
perance in  their  meals :  young  men  wore  not 
permitted  to  drink  wine  till  the?  had  attained 
their  30th  year,  and  it  waa  totally  forbidden  to 
women.    Their  national  spirit  was  supported 
by  policy  ;  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  con- 

Soeror  along  the  streets,  amidst  the  applause  of 
lousands,  was  well  calculated  to  promote  emu- 
lation ;  and  the  number  of  glactiators  which 
were  regularly  introduced,  not  only  in  public 
l^ames  and  spectacles,  but  also  at  pnvate  meet- 
ings, served  to  cherish  their  ilmdness  for  war, 
whilst  it  steeled  their  hearts  against  the  calls  of 
compassion  ;  and  when  thev  could  gaze  with 
pleasure  upon  wretches  whom  they  forcibly 
obliged  to  murder  one  another,  they  were  not 
inactive  in  the  destruction  of  those  whom  they 
considered  as  inveterate  foes  or  formidable  n- 
vals  in  the  field.  In  their  [lunishmenta,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  the  Romans  were  scrict  and 
rigorous;  a  deserter  was  sevcrelv  whipped,  and 
sold  as  a  slave j  and  the  degradation  from  the 
rank  of  a  soldier  and  di;vnity  of  a  citizen,  was 
the  most  ignominious  stigma  which  could  be 
affixed  upon  a  seditious  routineer.  IVJarcellus 
was  the  nrst  who  introduced  a  tafite  for  the  fine 
arts  amonff  his  countrymen.  The  sfioih  and 
treasurea  tnat  were  obtained  in  the  plunder  of 
Syracute  and  Corinth,  rendered  the  Romans 
partial  to  elegant  refinement  and  ornamental 
eqnipage.  Of  the  little  that  remains  to  celebrate 
the  eany  victories  of  Rome,  nothing  can  be  con^ 
pared  to  the  noble  efiTusions  of  the  Augustan 
age.  Virgil  has  done  so  much  for  the  Latin 
name,  that  the  splendour  and  the  triumphs  of 
bis  country  are  forgotten  for  a  while,  when  we 
are  transported  in  the  admiration  of  the  majesty 
of  his  nombers,  the  elegant  delicacy  of  his  ex- 
preastonst  and  the  fire  of  his  muse ;  and  the  ap- 
plauses given  to  the  lyric  powers  of  Horace,  the 
softness  of  Tibullus,  the  vivacity  of  Ovid,  and 
to  the  superior  compositions  of  other  respectatile 
poets,  ahall  be  unceasing  as  long  as  the  name  of 
Rome  excites  onr  reverpuce  and  our  praiaes, 
and  so  long  as  genius,  virtue,  and  abilities  are 
honoured  amongst   mankind.     Though  thoy 
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originally  rejected  with  horror  a  law  which  pro* 
posed  the  building  of  a  public  theatre,  and  the 
exhibition  of  plays,  like  tne  Greeks,  yet  the  Ro- 
mans soon  proved  favourable  to  the  compositions 
of  their  countrymen.    Livius  was  the  first  dra- 
matic writer  of  consequence  at  Rome,  whose 
plays  began  to  be  exhibued  A.  U.  C.  514.    Af- 
ter him  Nevius  and  Ennius  wrote  for  the  stage  i 
and  in  a  more  polished  period  Plautus,  Terence, 
Cecilius,  and  Afrsnius,  claimed  the  public  at- 
tention, and  gained  the  most  unbounded  ap- 
(tiausc.    Satire  did  not  make  its  appearance  at 
Rome  till  100  years  after  the  introduction  of 
comedy,  and  so  celebrated  was  Ludlius  in  this 
kind  of  writing,  that  he  was  calleil  the  inventor 
of  it.    In  historical  writing  the  progress  of  the 
Romans  was  slow  and  inconsiderable,  and  for 
many  years  they  employed  the  pen  of  foreigners 
to  compile  their  annals,  till  the  superior  abilities 
of  a  Livy  were  made  known.    In  their  worship 
and  sacrifices  the  Romans  were  uncommonly 
superstitious,  the  will  of  the  gods  was  conaulted 
on  every  occaAion,  and  no  general  marched  to 
an  exi)edition  without  the  previons  assurance 
from  tne  augurs  that  the  omens  were  propitioas 
and  his  success  almost  indubitable.    The  pow- 
er of  fothers  over  their  children  was  very  ex- 
tensive, and  indeed  unlimited ;  they  could  sell 
them  or  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure,  without 
the  forms  cMf  trial  or  the  interference  of  the  civil 
magistrates.    When  Rome  was  become  j^wer- 
ibl,  she  was  distinguished  from  other  cities  by 
the  flattery  of  her  neighboura  and  citizens ;  a 
form  of  worehip  was  established  to  her  a%  a 
deity,  and  temples  were  raised  in  her  honour, 
not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  provinces.^    The 
goddess  Roma  was  represented  like  Minerva, 
all  armed  and  sitting  on  a  rock,  hokKng  a  pike 
in  her  hand,  with  ner  head  covered  with  a 
helmet,  and  a  trophy  at  her  foet.    [Such  is  an 
outline  of  the  riae,  progress,  and  decline  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  writings  of  her  historians  and 
poets ;  and,  as  an  aliatract  of  their  relations,  it 
IS  entitled  to  a  place  in  an  account  of  antiquit;^, 
although  we  give  to  a  very  small  portion  of  it 
that  credit  which  the  ancients^  wittioot  inquiry, 
thought  proper  to  yield  to  the  whole.     Tno 
Trojan  acttlement  in  Italy  we  are  not  called  on 
to  disturb,  and  its  little  faiearing  on  the  import- 
ant points  of  Roman  history  permits  us,  with 
the  Indulgence  of  a  reasonable  scepticism,  to 
leave,  without  too  dose  an  investigation,  the 
grounds  on  which  repose  the  pleasing  tradition. 
Indeed,  the  minutest  examination  of  this  point 
can  lead  to  nothing  but  the  comparison  of  an- 
thorities,  deriving  their  own  information  from 
the  most  questionable  sources;  and  the  writers 
from  whom  the  historians  of  antiquity  deduced 
their  proofa,  unsatisfiictory  to  them,  have  no  ex- 
istence for  us.    But  ss  wo  approach  the  era  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Roman  people  among 
the  nations  of  Ital^r,  that  period  to  which  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  of  laws  and  inatitutions, 
which  spread  one  vast  and  inexorable  empire 
over  the  earth,  if  the  research  be  no  less  duB- 
cult,  the  necessity  of  conducting  it  with  cars 
becomes  imperative.    With  Kttle  and  very  in- 
sufiident  light  to  guide  us,  either  to  receive  or 
reject,  we  may  hesitate  before  we  deny  to  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  Roman  state  and  nation 
any  real  existence ;  but  wo  have  no  room  for 
doubt  when  called  upon  to  reconcile  the  story  oC 
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Um  both  ot  RomBt  u  Trialed  bj 


ander  the 
the  Tf^ 
te  of  Ibaae,  bat  the  next  moment,  with 
•a  mjraj  lo  make  front  againit  the  canfedeimtal 
peop[a  animH],  to  cope  with,  uid  little  lea  tluui 
to  conquer,  the  wiilike  Sabineii  of  (he  Apen- 
ninea.  We  reject  ibBiefore,  at  once,  the  ac- 
ooant  or  tbe  foundatinn  of  the  city,  aa  compiled 
&om  the  legendary  Iraditioiu  of  tbe  earl  teat  days 
by  the  fintnictoriana,  and  concede  nt  moet,  that, 
OB  the  fine  amergiag  of  the  Roman  (tale  tiom 
ohacarit;,  and  perbapa  from  dependence,  - 
Uwy  beheie  a  BooiiU  or  a  Komuliu  to  have 
r      "  '      '  "      ilale  that  had 


and  preparuiE 
nt.     TiJthen 

diatineoish  it 
heTuBcanrule 

iBcribed  lo  tbe 


,  .ha!  the  fbund- 

be  referred  to  aa  a 
uat  at  the  nme  lime 
be  dwbn^iafacd  from  an  hletorical  fact.  Tbe 
oriviD  oflhe  name  of  Rome,  no  leea  ibao  that 
«f  W  inMituliona,  waa  early  wrapped  in  mjs- 
leij;  and  while  a  real  ignorance  concealed  the 
laBe^  a  raperMitioiu  or  a  political  faoatidam 
diRHiileil  the  btOMT.  To  utter  tbe  mTateries 
with  which  thii  name,  coalewodly  not  of  Latin 
oiigin,  aod  intolTing  perhapa  aome  of  the  aecTets 
etwt  early  biatory  of  the  republic,  waa  puniah- 
■ble  by  death.  No  inqnii;  is  more  inlerciting 
than  Inal  wtiich  proposes  fbi  investigation  the 
Batare  of  the  itoman  policy,  and  tbe  causei  of 
the  Roman  greatneas,  apart  from  the  Gctiona  of 
poetry  aol  the  eiiff^iationa  of  national  vanity. 
Btt  while  lo  the  pUloaopber  it  olierB  a  wide  and 


field,  il  throws  but 


liMe  light  upon  tbe  worka  that  remain  to  us  fiem 
•nliqiiity,  aa  it  receive*  from  them  but  little  ela- 
cidatMn.]  Lie.  1,  atc.—Cato  dt  B.  R.—  Yirg. 
-Bn,  a.  if  Ed.—Haral.  S,  «/.  6,  ftc.— Kor. 
1,  e.  1,  ftc— /'ofcre.-  Tacit.  Ann.  if.  HiMl.— 
TOniU.  i.—lAiean.—Plui.  in  Rom.  Num.  itc 
—Cic.  de  .Vot  D.  tLc—Plin.  7,  ic.— JiuKn. 
41— rorra  lU  L.  L.  b.—  Vai.  Max.  1,  4c.— 
MarUal.  13,  ep.  6. 

RomOlcdx,  a  patmnynic  given  lothe  Roman 
people  firom  Romulus  their  firti  king,  and 
UK  Eionder  of  their  city.  Virg.  jEn.  S,  v. 
KB. 

RoacuHuu,  the  port  of  Thoiii,  now  Rot- 

Sosis  Ciupi:!,  or  Rosiji,  a  beautiful  plain 
in  the  counln  of  the  Sabinea,  near  the  lake 
Tdnnm.  Far™.  R.  R.  l,c  7.—  Virg.  ^a. 
7,  v.  713.— Cfc.  4,  Alt.  15. 

ROTOU Aoui,  a  town  of  Qaal,  now  Ronen. 

BoxOLlHr,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia, 
who  pcoved  very  active  and  rebellioui  in  the 


juiaJt  now  niivvj  m  lown  of  Anitia,   from 
which  the  Cj^thet  Rubcui  la  derived,  •PF^^  ^ 
"    '-'-'' '■■-'^  —      iijero,    Theinha. 


bitants  wsrv  called  AtiMMnf,  B>rat.l,SaLf, 
V,  94.     Virg.  G.  1,  ».  i»66. 

RnaicON,  now  Rugont,  a  small  river  of  Italy, 
which  it  Bepaiatea  Itma  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It 
rises  in  the  Apennine  mounlaiDB,  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  aea.  By  crosdna  it,  and  Ihna 
Iramgressing  (he  houndaiiee  of  bis  province,  J, 
Cesar  declared  war  ageinat  the  senate  and 
Pompey,  and  began  the  ciiil  wars.  ["To  iden- 
tity this  celebrated  atceam  ia  a  qaeation  which 
haa  long  puzzled  wrileia  on  raHnpara^ve  geo- 
graphy, and  does  not  etcn  now  seem  perteclly 
aellleil.  Without  entering  into  Ihe  detailB  at 
Itiis  inquiry,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  Rutacon 
is  formed  from  several  snial]  stieamj,  wiuch 
unite  about  a  mile  from  tha  aea,  and  then  aa- 
aume  the  name  of  Ftumicine.  Cesbt  coming 
Irom  Ravenna  along  the  coast,  would  cross  tbe 
Rubicon  near  its  mouth,  nliere  it  is  one  stream  i 

ilets,  called  Rn- 
Fitalello,  and  Savignano,  which  by  their 
JuartionconalitutetbeJ^uniicini),  It  ia  to  Ln- 
can  that  we  are  indehtedlbr  tbe  moat  interesting 
description  of  this  bmous  event."  Cram.] — • 
Lucan.  1,  v.  185  and  313.— Slro*.  5.— Su«.  In 
G».  33.— Plin.  3,  c  15. 

RtTBO,  the  DvHaa,  which  tail*  into  tlie  BaUie 
at  Riga. 

RuBRCM  MiBG.  Vid.  ATabriau  Sinui  and 
Erylhricam  .Ware. 

Rnnis,  a  town  of  Calabria,  near  Bnindiinum, 
bailt  by  a  Qieek  colony,  and  bmoua  for  giving 
birth  to  the  poet  Enniua.  Cic.  pro  Arch.  10. — 
Bad.  12,  J.  SJa— Mela,  3,  e.  " 

RuFRS,  a  towr 
rius,  D'Annlle,  i 
[iUle  town  of  /iuco  near  Coma.]  Cic.  10. 
fhm.  -71.— Sa.  8,  V.  568.—  rirg.  An.  7,  v.  739. 
DpntiiTM,   a  town  of  Samnium,  probaUj 

a  Angela  Bapucanino,  aoutb  of  Ytnufri, 

(bough  Romanelli  fijies  there  the  site  of  Rulht. 
'•Tam.y-Liv.  8,  c.  35. 
RuuM,  now  Rugen,  an  island  of  tbe  Bailie, 
Rcuii,   a  nation  of  Gennany.      T^icif.  de 
Germ.  43. 

RusELLS.  ["  Tiro  or  three  milee  to  the 
north-east  of  Ihe  Laga  dt  CaUiglione,  aome  re- 
maritable  ruina,  with  the  name  of  RoteUe  at- 
tached to  tbem,  plant  ou(  (lie  site  oflhe  ancient 
Ruselln,  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  dties.  It 
is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Livy  in  the 
course  of  the  wan  with  Etruria.  It  waa  taken 
by  assault  in  llie  year  454  U.  C.  hr  the  consul 
L.  Pustb.  Megillus.  In  the  *9»nd  Punkwar, 
wa  hear  <i(  its  furnishing  timber,  capHOally  fir, 
for  the  Roman  Sect*.  Vmm  Pliny  we  bam 
that  it  Buhaequently  becams  a  colony,  which  ia 
confirmed  by  an  inscription  died  by  HoUt«- 


ergue;  their  citv  Segodunom  afterwards  took 
tbe  name  Rhodti  from  that  of  the  penpla.  . 
But  a  part  of  the  Ruteni  were  in  the  Proviiice, 
and  another  without,  la  Celtio  Qaul.  Casar 
~"-  the  fiinDer  Pravindab,  and  they  ooenpiad 
>art  til  Qaol  which  ia  now  (tyled  PAOige- 
hoee  city  waa  Allaga,  Albi.    Ca*.  B.  O. 

ROTO[.t,  a  peoi^e  of  Lalimn,  knmni  aa  weO 
tlw  Latina,  ^7  tbe  name  of  Aberigiau,^ 
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When  iEneas  came  into  Italy,  Tumns  was 
their  king,  and  they  supported  turn  in  the  T?ar 
"which  he  wi^cd  against  this  foreign  prince. 
The  capital  of  their  dominions  was  odled  Ar- 
dea.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  t.  883.  Met,  14,  v.  456, 
&c. —  Virg.  ^n.  7,  &c — PUn.  3,  c.  5. 

RuTup£,  a  sea -port  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oysters, 
whence  the  epithet  of  Rutupinos.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  modern  town  of  Dover^  but 
others  Richborough  or  Sandwich.  lALcan.  6, 
V.  67.— ^wr.  4j  V.  141. 

a 


SABi,  a  town  of  Arabia,  famous  fbr  frankin- 
cense, myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  Sabceu  Sirdb.  16. — Diod. 
3.—  Virg.  G.  1,  V.  57.     Mn.  1,  v.  420. 

Sab^i,  a  people  of  Arabia  [Felix.  "Among 
the  several  inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  ^Sla- 
hati  are  the  most  distinguished,  and  sometimes 
comprise  others  under  their  name.  Another, 
name,  that  of  the  HomerUcCf  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  Himiar,  the  name  of  a  sovereign,  and 
which  signifies  the  Red  King,  appears  latterly 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Sabeaos."  VAn- 
Tnlle.] 

Sabata,  I.  a  town  of  Liguria,  with  a  safe  and 
beautiful  harbour,  suppos^  to  be  the  modem 

Savona.     SU.  8,  v.  iGi.—Strab.  4. IL  A 

townof  A883rria. 

Sabatha,  a  town  of  Arabia,  now  Sanaa. 
Sabatim,  a  people  of  Samnium,  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  a  river  which  fidls 
into  the  Vultumus.    Liv.  26,  c.  33. 

S  A  BELLI,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Sabines,  or,  accordiyi^  to  some,  from  the 
Saronites.  They  inhabiitid  that  part  of  the 
country  which  lies  betweenj^e  Sabines  and  the 
Marsi.  Hence  the  epithet  oti  Babellicus.  Ho- 
rat.  3,  od.  6.^  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  255. 

Sabinl     ["  The  Sabines  apm^ar  to  be  gene- 
rally considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  indige- 
nous tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
preserved  their  race  pure  and  unmixed.    We 
are  not  to  expect,  however,  that  fiction  should 
have  been  more  sj^ring  of  its  ornaments  in  set- 
ting forth  their  origin,  than  in  the  case  of  other 
nations  far  less  interesting  and  less  celebrated. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  among  other  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  Sabines,  mentions  one 
which  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  colony  of 
the  Lacedsmonians  about  the  time  of  Lycur- 
gus,  a  &ble  whith  has  been  ea^erl^  caught  up 
by  the  Latin  poets  and  mythSogista.    Their 
name,  according  to  Cata  was  derived  from  the 
god  Sabus,  an  aboriginal  dei^,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Medius  Fldius  of  the  Latins. 
His   son  Semcus  was  the  Sabine  Hercules. 
They  were,  in  all  probability,  a  branch  of  the 
aboriginal  Umbri.    How  inconsiderable  a  com- 
munity they  constituted  at  first  may  be  seen 
from  the  accounts  of  Cato ;  who,  as  quoted  by 
Pionyaus  in  his  Antiquities  of  Ilome,  reported, 
that  the  first  Sabines  settled  in  an  obscure  place 
named  Testrina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Amiternum. 
As  their  numbers  increased,  however,  they  ra- 
pidly extended  themselves  in  every  direction  j 
expelling  the  aborigines  from  the  district  of  JRi- 
eti,  and  ficom  thenoe  sending  numeroW  colonies 
Into  Pioenumj  Samninm.  £d  the  several  patty 


nations  who  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  secv 
tion.    The  early  connexion  of  the  Sabines  with 
Rome,  which  was  yet  in  its  infoncy,  naturally 
forms  the  most  interesting  epoch  in  their  histo- 
ry.   The  event  which  brought  the  two  states 
into  contact,  as  related  by  the  Roman  historians, 
is  too  well  known  to  require  further  notice  here. 
But  whatever  truth  may  be  attached  to  the  rape 
of  the  Sabine  women,  we  cannot  but  look  upon 
I  the  accession  of  Tatius  to  the  regal  power,  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  Gluirites  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  as  well  attested  prooft  of  the  con- 
trol once  exercised  by  the  Sabine  nation  over 
that  dty.    With  the  reign  of  Numa,  however, 
this  influence  ceased,  for  at  that  time  we  find 
the  Sabines  engaged  in  war  with  his  successor 
Hostilius,  and  experiencing  defeats  which  were 
only  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  successful  aggre*- 
fiions  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  losses  and  humi- 
liations on  the  other.    It  was  reserved  for  the 
consul  Curius  Dentatus,   A.  U.  C.  462,  to 
achieve  the  entire  subjugatbn  of  the  Sabines, 
by  carrying  fire  and  desolation    beyond  the 
sources  of  the  Nar  and  Velinus,  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  Adriatic    Though  the  conquered 
country  was  apparently  poor  and  void  of  re- 
source, the  rapacity  of  the  victors  is  said  to  have 
been  amply  gratified  in  this  expedition  by  plun- 
der, such  as  they  had  never  obtained  in  any  of 
their  former  conquests.    A  fact  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  Uie  Sabines  of  that  day 
were  no  longer  that  austere  and  hardy  race,  to 
whose  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners  such 
ample  testimony  is  paid  by  the  ancient  writers ; 
whose  piety  and  pristine  worth  were  the  model 
of  the  royal  legislator,  and  an  example  of  aH 
that  was  noble  and  upright  to  the  early  patriots 
of  Rome.    In  fixing  the  limits  of  the  Sabine 
territory,  we  must  not  attend  so  much  to  those 
remote  times  when  they  reached  nearly  to  the 

gates  of  Rome,  as  to  thAt  period  in  which  the 
oundaries  of  the  difierent  people  of  Italy  were 
marked  out  with  greater  clearness  and  preci- 
sion, we  mean  the  reign  of  Augustus.  We  shaO 
then  find  the  Sabines  separated  from  Latium 
by  the  river  Anio ;  flrom  Etruria  by  the  Tiber, 
beginning  fjrom  the  point  where  it  receives  the 
former  stream,  to  within  a  short  distance  ef 
O^ricoli.  The  Nar  will  form  their  boundary 
on  the  side  of  Umbria,  and  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Apennines  will  be  their  limit  on  that  of  Pi- 
cenum.  To  the  south  and  south-east  it  may 
be  stated  generally,  that  they  bordered  on  tl^ 
iEqui  and  Vestini.  From  the  Tiber  to  the 
firontier  of  the  latter  people,  the  length  of  the 
Sabine  country,  which  was  its  greatest  dimen- 
sion, might  be  estimated  at  KMW  stadia,  or  190 

miles,  its  breadth  being  much  less  considerable.*' 

Cram.] 
Sabis,  now  Sambre^  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul, 

fidling  into  the  Maeae  at  Numar.    Ges.  2,  o.  16 

and  18. 
SabrIta,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 

the  Sjrrtes.    It  was  a  Roman  colony,  about  70 

miles  from  the  modem  TVipoli,    ItaL  3,  v.  356. 

•^Plin.  5,  c  4. 
Sabrina,  the  Severn  in  England. 
Sacje,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  inhaMted 

the  country  that  lies  at  the  east  of  Bactriana 

and  Sogdiana,  and  towards  the  north  of  mount 

Imaus.    The  name  of  SacB  was  given  in  sene- 
Iral  to  all  the  Scythians  by  the  PeniaiM.    They 
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had  DO  towns  accordiiig  to  some  writers,  but 
lived  in  tents.  Ptol,  6,  c  13. — Herodot.  3,  c. 
93, 1.  7,  c  63.— P«7i.  6,  c.  17.— SWtn.  62. 

Sacer  Mons,  a  moontain  near  Rome.  Vid, 
Mona  Sacer, 

Sac£r  Portus,  or  Sacri  Portus,  a  place  of 
Italy,  near  Preneste,  fiunous  for  a  battle  that 
was  fought  there  between  Sylla  and  Mariua,  in 
which  the  former  obtained  the  victory.  PcUerc, 
2,  c.  96.— I/ucon.  3,  v.  134. 

Sacrani.     Vid.  Latium. 

Sacra  Via,  a  celebrated  street  of  Rome, 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made 
between  Romulus  and  Tatius.  It  led  from  the 
amphitheatre  to  the  capitol,  by  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  of  peace,  and  the  temple  of  Oosar. 
The  triumphal  processions  passed  through  it  to 
go  to  the  capitol.  H&rai,  4,  6d.  2,  L  1.  soi.  9. 
—Liv.  2,  c.  13.— Cic.  Pla$ic,  1,-^ML  4,  ep.  3. 

Sacrum  Promontorium,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cape  St,  Vincent,  called  by  Strabo 
tne  most  westerly  part  of  the  earth. 

SiBTABis,  a  town  of  Spain,  [now  XaiivOy  on  a 
nttle  river  which  (alls  into  the  Jtticar,  (^iin- 
vtUe,)]  Cunotts  for  its  fine  linen.    SU.  3,  v.  373. 

Saqaris.     Vid,  Sangaris. 

Saora,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  in  the  country 
of  the  BrutiL     Cic.  Nat.  D.  2,  c  2.— Slfra6.  6. 

Saguntum,  or  Saguntus,  a  town  of  Hispa- 
nia  Tarraconensis,  at  the  west  of  the  Iberus, 
about  one  mile  from  the  sea-shore,  now  called 
Morviedro.  It  had  been  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Zacynthians,  and  by  some  of  the  Rutuli  of  Ar- 
dea.  Saguntum  is  celebrated  for  the  clay  in  its 
neighbourhood,  with  which  cups,  pocula  Sa- 

gtntina,  were  made  ;  but  more  particularly  it  is 
mous  as  being  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  for  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants 
to  the  interests  of  Rome.  Hannibal  took  it  after 
a  siege  of  about  eight  months  ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, not  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  burnt 
themselves  with  tlieir  houses,  and  with  all  their 
effects.  The  conqueror  afterwards  rebuilt  it, 
and  placed  a  garrison  there,  with  all  the  noble- 
men whom  he  detained  as  hostages  from  the  se- 
veral neighbouring  nations  of  Spain.  Some  sap- 
pose  that  he  called  it  Spartagene.  [Sacuntum 
*'  preserves  its  vestiges  in  a  phuce,  or  which  the 
modern  name  of  Morviedro  is  formed  of  the 
Latin  muri  veteres^  "  old  walls.'*  jyAnvUle,] 
—Fhr.  2,  c.  6.^Liv.  21,  c.  2,  7,  9.—SU.  1,  v. 
271.— Irucan.  3,  v.  250.— Sfrofc.  3.— Mela,  2,c6. 
^  Sais,  now  Sa,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egvpt, 
situate  between  the  Canopic  and  Scbennytican 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  anciently  the  capital 
of  Lower  EgypL  There  was  tljere  a  celebrat- 
ed temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  with  a  room 
cut  out  of  one  stone,  which  had  bJ^n  conveyed 
bywater  from  Elephantis  by  ^he  labours  of 
2000  men  in  three  years.  The  stone  measured 
on  the  outside  21  cubits  long,  14  broad,  and  8 
high.  Osiris  was  also  buried  near  the  town  of 
Sais.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Saita:.  One 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  is  adjoining 
to  the  town,  has  received  the  name  of  Sailicum. 
SI  rob,  n.— Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  &c. 

Sal  AMIS.  ["  Oupositethe  Eleuainian  coast  was 
the  island  or  Salainia,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Salaniis,  mother  of  the  Asopu«»  It 
was  also  anciently  called  Sciras  and  Cychrea, 
from  the  heroes  Sdrus  and  Oychreus,  and  Pity- 
Qssa,  from  its  abounding  in  fixs.    It  had  bean  | 


already  celebrated  in  the  earliest  period  of  Gre- 
cian history  from  the  colony  or  the  .£acidfe, 
who  settled  there  before  the  si^  of  Troy.  The 
possession  of  Salamis,  as  we  Team  from  Strabo, 
was  once  obstinately  contested  by  the  Athenians 
and  Megaroans  :  and  he  affirms  that  tK>th  par- 
ties interpolated  Homer,  in  order  to  prove  firom 
his  poems  that  it  had  belonged  to  them.  Hav- 
ing been  occupied  by  Athens,  it  revolted  to 
Megara,  but  was  again  conquered  by  Solon,  or, 
according  to  some,  by  Pisistratus.  From  this 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  always  subject  to 
the  Athenians.  On  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  the^ 
were  induced  to  remove  thither  with  their  fami- 
lies, in  conseouence  of  a  prediction  of  the  ora- 
cle, which  pointed  out  this  bland  as  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  their  enemies,  and  soon  after, 
by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  the  whole  of  the 
naval  force  ot  Greece  was  assembled  in  the  bay 
of  Salamis.  Meanwhile  the  Persian  fleet  sta- 
tioned at  Phalerum  held  a  council,  in  which  it 
was  determined  to  attack  the  Greeks,  who  were 
said  to  be  planning  their  flight  to  the  Isthmus. 
The  Persian  ships  accordingly  were  ordered  to 
surround  the  island  during  the  night,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  their  escape.  In  the  mom- 
ing  the  uredan  galleys  moved  on  to  the  attack, 
the  JEginetans  leading  the  van,  seconded  by  the 
Athemans,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Phoenician 
ships,  while  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  was 
engaged  with  the  lohians.  The  Persians  were 
completely  defeated,  and  retired  in  the  greatest 
disorder  to  Phalerum.  The  following  night  the 
whole  fleet  abandoned  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
withdrew  to  the  Hellespont.  A  trophy  was  erect- 
ed to  commemorate  this  splendid  victory  on  the 
isle  of  Salamis,  near  the  temple  of  Diana,  and 
opposite  to  Cynosure  where  the  strait  is  nar- 
rowest. Here  it  ^  ^  seen  by  Pausanias,  and 
some  of  its  vestipr«»s  were  observed  by  sir  "W, 
Gell,  who  reports  that  it  consisted  of  a  column 
on  a  circular  base.  Many  of  the  marbles  are  in 
the  sea.  Stephanus  Byz.  mentions  a  village  of 
Salamis  named  Cychreus.  Strabo  informs  us 
that  the  island  contained  two  cities ;  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  which  was  situated  on  the 
southern  side,  and  opposite  to  ^gina,  was  de-  * 
sorted  in  his  time.  The  other  stood  in  a  bay, 
formed  by  a  neck  of  land  which  advanced  to- 
wards Attica.  Pausanias  remarks  that  the  city 
of  Salamis  was  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  surrendered  to  the 
Macedonians  when  the  former  people  were  at  war 
with  Cassander  ;  there  still  remained,  however, 
some  ruins  of  the  asora,  and  a-  temple  dedicat- 
ed to  Ajax.  Chandler  states  that  the  walls  may 
still  be  traced,  and  appear  to  have  been  about 
four  miles  in  circumference."     Cram,] 

Salamis,  or  Salamina,  a  town  at  the  east 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  built  by  Teu- 
cer,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  island  Sala- 
mis, from  which  he  had  been  banished  about 
1270  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  epithets  of  amhigua  and 
altera  were  applied  to  it,  as  the  mother  country 
was  also  called  vera,  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 
His  descendants  continued  masters  of  the  town 
for  above  800  years.  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  the  4th  century,  and 
called  Constantia.  Strab.  ^.—Berodot.  8,  c, 
94,  &c—Horat.  1,  od,  7,  v.  21.— Fo/mr.  1,  c. 
1.— Lucan.  3|  v.  183. 
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SALjkPiA,  [**atownof  Apalia,  dttitted  between 
ft  ifke  thence  called  Salapioa  pains  and  the  Aofi- 
dna^  ia  elated  byStiabo  to  have  been  the  empori- 
tim  of  Arai.  Without  anch  authority  we  should 
hmye  fixed  upon  Sipontumaa  answeringthat  pur- 
pose better  rnxn  its  greater  proximity.  This  town 
laid  claims  to  a  Grecian  origin,  though  not  of  so 
lemoCe  a  date  as  the  Trojan  war.  w'e  do  not 
hear  of  Sakpia  in  the  Roman  history  till  the 
•eoond  Punic  war,  when  it  is  represented  as  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  after 
the  battle  of  Canns  ;  but  not  long  after,  it  was 
delivered  op  to  Maroellus  by  the  party  which 
fiivound  the  Roman  interest,  together  with  the 
garrison  which  Hinnihal  had  plaopd  there.  The 
C?arthaginian  general  seems  to  have  felt  the 
loss  of  tnis  town  severely  ;  and  it  was  probably 
the  desire  of  revenge  which  prompted  him,  after 
the  death  and  defeat  of  Marcellus,  to  adopt  the 
fltratagem  of  addressing  letters,  sealed  with  that 
commander's  ring,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town, 
in  order  to  obtain  admission  with  his  troops. 
The  Salapitani,  however,  bein^  warned  of  his 
design,  the  attempt  {Moved  abortive.  The  proxi- 
mity of  Sakpia  to  the  lake  or  marsh  already 
mentioned,  is  said  to  have  proved  so  injurioiv 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  that  some  years 
after  these  events  they  removed  nearer  the  coast, 
where  they  built  a  new  town,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  Hostiliusj  a  Roman  prstor,  who 
caused  a  communicatioo  to  be  opened  between 
the  lake  and  the  sea.  Considerahle  remains  of 
both  towns  are  still  standing  at  some  dbtance 
from  each  other,  under  the  name  of  Salpi,  which 
confinm  this  account  of  Vitruvius.  The  Palus 
SaUpina,  now  Logo  di  Salpif  is  noticed  by  X^y- 
copluron  and  Lncan."     Cram.] 

Salaria,  I.  a  street  and  gate  at  Rome,  which 
led  tovrards  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  StUaria^  because  salt  (sal) 
generally  conveyed  to  Rome  that  way 


was 


MarL  4.  ep.  64. 11.  A  bridge,  called  Sola- 

rhUf  was  built  four  miles  from  Rome  through 
the  Salarian  gate  on  the  river  Anio, 

Salassi,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Cisaluina,  *'  situ- 
ated to  the  nomi  of  the  Libicii,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  The  main  part  of  their  territory 
lay  chiefly,  however,^  in  a  long  valley,  which 
reached  to  the  summits  of  the  Grraian  and  Pen- 
nine Alps,  the  LUtle  and  Cfreat  St.  Bernard, 
The  passages  over  these  mountains  into  Gaul 
were  too  important  an  object  for  the  Romans, 
not  to  make  them  anxious  to  secure  them  by  the 
conquest  of  the^alassi ;  but  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers, though  attacked  as  early  as  609  U.  C. 
held  out  fat  a  long  time,  and  were  not  finally 
aubdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Such  was 
the  dtfKcult  nature  of  their  country,  that  thev 
could  easily  intercept  all  communication  through 
the  vidleys  by  occupying  the  heights.  Strabo 
represents  them  as  carrying  on  a  sort  of  preda- 
tory warfiure,  during  which  they  seized  and 
xmnsomed  some  distinguished  Romans,  and  even 
ventured  to  plunder  the  baggage  and  militair 
chest  of  Julius  Cesar.  Ausustus  caused  their 
country  at  last  to  be  occupied  permanently  by  a 
large  rorce  under  Terentius  Varro.  A  great 
many  of  the  Salassi  perished  in  this  last  war, 
and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  36,000,  were 
■old  and  reduced  to  slavery.**  (  VUL  Augusta 
Prmtoria.^    Cram,] 

8AI.ENT1MI,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apulia, 
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on  the  southern  coast  of  Calabria.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Brundusium,  Tarentum,  and  Hy- 
druntum.  Mai.  8,  v.  579. — Virg.  jBn,  3.  ▼. 
400.— Farro.  de  JR.  JR,  1,  c.  24.— SJfro*.  6*— 
Mela,  %  c.  4. 

Salernum,  now  SatemOjjL  town  of  the  Pi* 
centini,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  south 
of  Campania,  and  famous  for  a  medical  school 
in  the  lower  ages.  P/tn.  13,  c.  3. — Ldv.  34, 
c.  45. — Lucan.  2^  v.  425.— Poierc  1,  c  15. — 
Horat.  1,  ep.  15. 

Salmacis,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near  Hali- 
camassus,  which  rendered  effeminate  all  those 
who  drank  of  its  waters.  Ovid,  Met.  \  v.  285. 
L  15,  V.  Zl^,—H!/gin.  fab.  271.— JFV«/itf.  da  V. 

Salmantica,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Sakh 
manca, 

SALMdNE,  I.  a  town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus, 
with  a  fountain,  from  which  the  Enipeus  takes 
its  source,  and  &lls  into  the  Alpheus,  about  40 
stadia  from  Olymfua,  which,  on  account  of  that, 
is  called  Salmonit,     Ovid.  3,  Amor,  el  6,  v.  43. 

II.  A  promontory  at  the  east  of  Crete. 

Dionyt.  5. 

Salo,  now  XaloTty  a  river  in  Spain,  fidltng 
into  the  Iberus.    Mart.  10,  ep.  20. 

Salodurum,  now  Sbleure,  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii. 

SalOna,  Salonje,  and  Salon,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  about  10  miles  distant  from  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  conquered  by  Pollio,  who  on 
that  account  called  his  son  Saloninus,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  victory.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
the  emperor  Dioclesian,  and  he  retired  there  to 
enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity,  after  he  had  abdi- 
cated the  imperial  purple,  and  built  a  irtately 
pdaoe,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  seen  in  the 
16th  century  [at  Spalatro^  about  three  mifoa 
from  Salona.]  Luean.  4,  v.  404. — Cat.  Bel, 
Civ.  9.^Mela,  2,  c.  3. 

Saltes,  or  SALcyii,  [a  powerful  nation  of 
of  Gaul,  '*  who  extended  from  the  Rhone  along 
the  soulJiem  bank  of  the  Durance  almost  to  the 
Alps ;  and  with  whom  the  Massilians  had  to 
contend."  lyAnvilU,]  Uv.  5,  c.  34  and  35^ 
1.  21,  c.  26. 

Samara,  a  river  of  Gra&I,  now  called  the  Som^ 
me,  which  falls  into  the  British  channel  near 
Abbeville. 

Samaria,  a  city  and  country  of  Palestine^ 
fiunous  in  sacrecf  history.  The  inhabitants^ 
called  Samaritans,  were  composed  of  Heathena 
and  rebellious  Jews,  and  on  having  a  temple 
built  there  after  the  form  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  a 
lasting  enmity  arose  between  the  people  of 
Jud»a  and«of  Samaria,  so  that  no  intercourse 
took  place  between  the  countries^  and  the  nam* 
of  Samaritan  "became  a  word  of  reproach,  and 
as  if  it  were  a  curse. 

SAMAROBRiyA,  a  townof  Gaul,  now  AmiUnt, 
in  Picardy. 

Sams.     Vid.  Cephallenia. 

Samnites,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  inhabited 
the  country  situate  between  Campania,  Apulia, 
and  Latlum.  They  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  implacable  hatred  against  the  Romans  in 
the  first  ages  of  that  empire,  till  they  were  at  fant 
totally  extirpated,  B.  C.  272,  after  a  war  of  71 
years.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Samntum  or 
Samnis.  Liv.  7,  &c—Flor.  1,  c.  16,  dbc  1.  3^ 
c  I8.^8trab.  5.— JiUtfon.  3.— ^Iilrop.  Si 
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JSiMOSATA,  a  town  of  Syriai  in  Commai^ne, 
hear  the  Euphratei,  below  moont  Taurus,  where 
Ludan  was  bom. 

SamothrIce,  or^AMOTHRlciA,  an  island  in 
the  ^.gpon  sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
bras,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  from  which  it  is 
^Bstant  ^wut  3d  miles.  It  was  known  by  the 
ancient  names  of  Leucosta^  MelUiSf  Electria^ 
Lteucania^  and  Dardania.  ["  Though  insigni- 
fifSiDt  in  itself,  considerable  celebrity  attaches  to 
it  from  the  mysteries  of  Cybele  and  her  Cory- 
hantes,  which  are  said  to  have  originated  there, 
and  to  have  been  disseminated  from  thence 
Ofver  Asia  Minor  and  different  parts  of  Greece. 
We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  investiffate  the  ori- 
gin  either  of  the  mysteries  above  alhided  to,  or 
of  the  Cabiric  worship,  with  which  they  were 
intimately  connected,  the  subject,  although  in- 
lerestinir,  being  too  obscure  to  be  elucidated  but 
in  an  eEiborate  (fissertation.  Herodotus  is  po- 
sitive in  affirming  that  the  Samothracians  prac- 
tised the  Cabiric  orgies,  and  states  that  they  de- 
rived them  from  the  Pelasgi,  who  once  occupied 
that  island,  but  afterwards  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Attica.  The  Samothracians  joined  the  Per- 
sian fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes ;  and  one 
of  their  vessels  distinguished  itself  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis.*'  Oram.j  It  enjoyed  all  its  rights 
and  immunities  under  the  Romans  till  the  rei^n 
of  Vespssian,  who  reduced  it,  with  the  rest  of  the 
idands  in  the  .£gean,  into  the  form  of  a  province. 
PUn.  4,  c.  la— S^-o*.  10.— flferod.  7,  c  108, 
Ac—  nr^.  JSn.  7,  ▼.  208.— Jfe/o,  2,  c  7.— 
Pans.  7,  c  i.—nor,  2,  c.  12. 

Sana,  a  town  of  mount  Athos,  near  which 
Xerxes  began  to  make  a  channel  to  convey  the 


Sandaliotis,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia  firom 
its  resemblanoe  to  a  sandaL    PUm  3,  c  7. 

Sangarius,  or  Sanoaris,  [a  river  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, rising  in  the  mountains  that  separate  Phi^- 
E'a  from  Galatia.  It  belong,  however,  to  the 
tter  country  and  to  Bithynia,  and  empties  into 
the  Euxine  sea,  between  the  possessions  of  the 
Thyni  and  the  Mariandynt.  It  is  stiU  called 
the  Sakaria,] 

SANTdNEs,  and  Samt5n£,  now  Saintofurej  a 
people  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  GauL 
lAian,  1,  V.  423.— Jfarrto/.  3,  ep.  96. 

Sapis,  now  SavWf  a  river  of  Gaul  Cispadana, 
-fijling  into  the  Adriatic    Luean.  2,  v.  406. 

Saracbnb,  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  the  coun- 
tiT  of  the  Saracens  who  embraced  the  religion 
of  Mahomet 

Sarasa,  a  fortifled  place  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Tigris.     Strab. 

Saravus,  now  the  Save^  a  river  of  Belgium, 
ftlliog  into  the  Moselle. 

Sardi,  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia.  Vid,  Sar- 
dinia, 

Sardinia,  the  greatest  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean after  Sicily,  is  situate  between  Italy  and 
Africa,  at  the  south  of  Corsica.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  SandalioHt  or  Ichnuaa^  from  its  re- 
semhling  the  human  foot,  {txy^i)  and  it  received 
the  name  of  Sardinia  from  Sardus,  a  son  of  Her- 
culesi  who  settled  there  with  a  colony  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Lib3ra.  Other  ago- 
nies, under  Aristcua,  Norax,  and  lolas,  also  set- 
tled there.  The  Carthaginians  were  long  mas- 
ters of  it,  and  were  dispossMsed  by  the  Romans 
iathoPuoie  wars,  B.C.  231.   Soms  call  it  with 


Sicily,  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  The  air 
was  very  unwholesome,  though  the  soil  was  fer« 
tile  in  com,  in  wine,  and  oQ.  Neither  wolves 
nor  serpents  are  £)und  in  Sardinia,  nor  any  poi* 
sonous  herb,  except  one,  which,  when  eateni 
contracts  the  nerves,  and  is  attended  with  a  pa- 
roxysm of  laughter,  the  forerunner  of  death ; 
hence  riaus  SardoniaUf  or  Sardoiu,  Cie.  Pom, 
7,  c  25.— Sferrtw  ad  Virg.  7,  eel.  Al.^Taeit. 
Ann.  2,  c.  85.— 3/e/a,  3,  c  7.— Sfrod.  2  and  5. 
— Cfc.  pro  ManU.  ad  Q.  frat.  2,  ep.  3.^Plin. 
3,  c.  T—Pau8.  10,  c.  17.— Varro.  de  R.  A— 
Vol.  Max.  7,  c.  6. 

Sardis,  or  Sardes,  now  Sarty  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kin^om  of  Lydia, 
situate  at  the  fi>ot  of  mount  Tmolus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pactolus.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
many  sieges  it  sustained  against^  the  Cimme- 
rians. Persians,  Medes,  Macedonians,  lonians, 
and  Athenians,  and  for  the  battle  in  which,  B.  C. 
^52,  Antiochus  Soter  was  defeated  by  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus.  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  order- 
ed it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cy- 
ras, B.  C.  548;  and  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians^ 
B.  C.  504,  which  became  the  cause  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Attica  by  Darius.  Pint,  in  Ales. — OpuK. 
Met.  11,  V.  137, 152,  &c— iSfraft.  l^.—Hsrodoi, 
1,  c.  7,  &C. 

Sardones,  the  people  of  Roussilon  in  Fianee^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.    Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

S  AREPHTA ,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  between  Tyre 
and  Sydon,  now  Sarfand. 

Sarmatjb,  or  Sauromatje,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sarmatia.     Vid.  Sarmalia, 

S  ARM  AT  I  A,  an  extensive  country  at  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  divided  into  European  and 
Aaatic.  The  European  was  bounded  by  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  Vittiu 
la  on  the  west,  the  Jazygs  on  the  south,  and 
Tanais  on  the  east  The  Asiatic  was  bounded 
by  H3rrcania,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Euxine  sea. 
The  former  contained  the  modera  kingdoms  of 
Russia,  Poland^  Lithuania,  and  Little  Tartar^ 
ry;  and  the  latter,  Great  Tartaryy  Cvreassia^ 
and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  Sarmatians 
were  a  savage,  uncivilized  nation,  often  oo»« 
founded  with  the  Scythians,  naturally  warlike^ 
and  fiunous  for  painting  their  bodies  to  appear 
more  terrible  in  tne  field  of  battle.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors  they  became  very  powerful,  th^ 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Rome  by  their  frequent 
incursions ;  till  at  last,  increased  by  the  savage 
hordes  of  Scythia,  under  the  barbarous  names 
of  Huns,  Vandals,  Goths,  Alans,  dec.  thej  soo- 
cessfuUy  invaded  and  ruined  the  empire  m  the 
3d  and  4th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.    Thej 

generally  lived  on  the  moimtains  without  any 
abitation,  except  their  chariots,  whence  they 
have  been  callea  Hamaxotni ;  they  lived  upon 
plunder,  and  fed  upon  milk  mixed  with  tha 
blood  of  horses.  Strab.  7,  &&— 3ft^  2,  c.  4.— 
Diod.  2,'^Flor.  4,  c  12w — Lucan.  I,  &o. — »/«♦• 
2.— Omc{.  Trist.  3,  &c  [The  ancidnts  M  at- 
tach to  the  name  of  Sarmatia  a  meaning  sufil* 
ciently  definite,  as  the  boundaries  given  above 
may  explain ;  but  it  was  very  different  as  rs- 
garded  the  Sarmats,  or  people  inhabitinf  the 
region  thus  indicated ;  and  modern  investigations 
for  a  long  time  only  added  to  the  obscuritr  that 
prevailed  upon  this  point.  Vid.  EuropaJ] 
Saamaticum  Mabe.  a  name  glfan  to  th» 
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Bttxine  sea,  because  on  the  coast  of  Sannatia. 
Ovid,  4,  ex  Pont,  ep.  10,  v.  38. 

Sarnos,  a  river  of  Picenum,  dividing  it  from 
Campania,  and  fidling  into  the  Tuscan  sea. 
sua.  1,  St/lv.  2,  V.  265.  Virg,  JSn.  7,  v.  738. 
•Strab,  5. 

SaronIccs  Sinus,  now  the  g\df  of  Engia, 
a  bay  of  the  £gean  sea,  lying  at  the  south  of 
Attica,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  entrance  into  it  is  between  the  promontory 
of  Sunium  and  that  of  Scyllsum.  Some  sup- 
pose that  this  part  of  the  sea  received  its  name 
from  SaroDj^  who  was  drowned  there,  or  from  a 
small  river  which  discharffed  itself  on  the  coast, 
or  from  a  small  harbour  of  the  same  name.  The 
Saronic  bay  is  about  62  miles  in  circumference, 
23  miles  in  its  broadest,  and  25  in  itsv  long^t 
part,  according  to  modem  calculation. 

Sarpedon,  1.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  famous  for  a 

temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana. II.  Also 

a  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  Cilicia,  be- 
▼ond  which  Antiochus  was  not  permitted  to  sail 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  made  with 
the  Romans.  Liv.  38,  c  38.— 3/eia,  1,  c  13. 
-^^IIL  A  promontory  of  Thrace. 

Sarra,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  the  same  as 
7Vre.  It  receives  this  name  from  a  small  shell- 
fish of  the  same  name,  which  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  with  whose  blood  garments 
were  dyed.  Hence  came  the  epithet  of  sarra- 
nuf,  so  often  applied  to  Tyrian  colours,  as  well 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of  the  Ty- 
nans, particularly  Carthage.  Sil.  6,  y.  662, 1. 
15,  V.  206.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  506.— -Pc«/w  de  V. 

Sarrastes,  a  people  of  Campania,  on  the 
Sarnos,  who  assisted  Tumus  against  ^neas. 
Virg.  JEn,  7,  v.  738. 

Sarsina,  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria,  where 
the  poet  Plautus  was  bom.  The  inhabitants  are 
called  SarHnates.  Martial  9,  ep.  59.— P/tn. 
3,  c.  14.— ifoi.  8,  V.  462. 

Sason,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  lying  between  Brundusium  and  Aulon 
on  the  coast  of  Greece.  It  is  barren  and  inhos- 
pitable. Strab.  6. — Lucan,  2^  v.  627,  and  5,  v. 
650.— fiW. //.  7,v.  480. 

SATicuLA,  and  SATiccLue,  a  town  near  Ca- 
pua. Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  729.— I/tr.  9,  c  21, 1. 23, 
c39. 

Satura,  a  lake  of  Latium,  forming  part  of 
the  Pontine  lakes.  SU.  8,  v.  382.—  Virg.  jEn. 
7,  V.  801. 

Satureium,  or  Satureum,  a  town  of  Cala- 
bria, near  Tarentum,  with  famous  pastures 
and  hOTBes,  whence  the  epithet  of  scUureianus 
in  Horat.  1,  Sat.  6. 

Saturnia,  fa  name  poetically  applied  to  Italy. 
It  was  an  early  appellation  of  Rome,  the  latter 
being,  as  it  is  supposed,  a  later  name,  and  not  of 
X^tin  origin.] 

Saturum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  where  stuffs  of 
all  kinds  were  dyed  in  difierent  colours  with 
great  success.     Virg.  G.  2,  v.  197,  1.  4,  v.  335. 

Savo,  or  Savona,  I.  a  town  with  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name  in  Campania.  Stat.  4. — 
JPlin.  3,  c.  6. II.  A  town  of  Liguria. 

SaUROMAtjb.      Vid.  Sarmatia. 

Savus,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  rising  in  Noricum, 
at  the  north  of  Aquileia,  and  falling  into  the 
Danube,  after  flowing  through  Pannonia  in  an. 
dliection.    Claudius  de  StU,  2. 
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Saxones,  a  people  of  G^ermany,  near  the 
Chersoncsus  Cimbrica.  [They  were  probablj 
of  a  race  between  the  Teutones  and  Scandina- 
vians, and  though  from  their  first  appearance  in 
history  they  bore  the  character  of  a  bold  and  war- 
like people,  yet  they  do  not  appear  with  that  re- 
sistless power  till  the  people  of  the  north,  em- 
bracing a  new  life,  embarked  upon  the  aeas  to 
carry  beyond  their  continent  the  devastating  in- 
fluence of  their  arms.  The  conquest  of  Eng- 
land was  their  first  great  achievement ;  and  their 
establishment  in  that  country  extended  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Saxon  name  throughout  all  the  states 
just  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  dismembered 
empire.]  Ptol.  3,  11.— C/oud.  1,  Eutr,  v.  393. 
•  ScAA,  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy,  where  the 
tomb  of  Laomedon  was  seen.  Tbo  name  is  de- 
rived by  some  from  cKoioSf  (sinister.)  Horner, 
ll.^SU.  13,  V.  73. 

ScALABis,  now  St.  Irene^  a  town  of  ancieni 
Spain. 

ScALDis.  or  ScALDiuM,  I.  arivcr  of  Belgium, 
now  called  the  Scheldt  and  dividing  the  mo- 
dern country  of  the  Netherlands  from  Boiland, 
CcBs.  G.  6,  V.  33.-: — II.  Pons,  a  town  on  the 
same  river,  now  called  Conde.     C<bs, 

ScAMANDER,  or  ScAMANDROs,  a  Celebrated 
river  of  Troas,  rising  at  the  east  of  mount  Ida, 
and  falling  into  the  sea  below  Sigsum.  It  re- 
ceives the  Simois  in  its  course,  and  towards  its 
mouth  it  is  very  muddy,  and  flows  through 
marshes.  This  river,  according  to  Homer,  was 
called  Xanihus  by  the  gods,  and  Scamander  by 
men.  It  was  usual  among  all  the  virgins  oif 
Troas  to  bathe  in  the  Sc^nander  when  they 
were  arrived  to  nubile  years.  jElian.  Anim.  8,  e. 
2l.—Strab.  I  and  13.—Plin.  5.  c.  30.— 3ftZa,  1, 
c.  18.— Howicr.  n.  b.—Plui.^JE8chin.  q>.  10. 

ScAMANDRiA,  a  town  ou  the  Scamander. 
Plin.  4,  c.  30. 

Scandinavia,  a  name  given  by,tbe  ancients 
to  that  tract  of  territory  which  contains  the  mo- 
dem kingdoms  of  Norway ^  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Lajplandy  I<\nlandy  &c.  supposed  by  them  to  be 
an  island.     Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

Scantia  iSvLVA,  a  wood  of  Campania,  the 
property  of  the  Roman  people.     Cic. 

ScAPTEsYLE,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera, 
abounding  in  nlver  and  gold  mines,  belonging 
to  Thucvdides,  who  is-supposed  there  to  have 
written  his  history  of  the  Peloponneaian  war. 
Lucret.  6,  v.  810.— P/ti/.  in  Cim. 

ScARDii,  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  Macedonia, 
which  separate  it  from  lllyricum.   Liv.  43,  c  20. 

SccKA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  now  the  Shannon, 
Oroiiua,  1,  c.  2. 

Scepsis,  a  town  of  Troas,  where  the  works  of 
Theophrastus  and  Aristotle  were  long  conceal- 
ed under  ground,  and  damaged  by  the  wet,  &c 
Strab.  10. 

ScHEDiA,  a  smaH  village  of  Egypt,  with  a 
dock-yard,  between  the  western  mouths  of  the 
Nile  and  Alexandria.     Strab. 

SciATHOs,  an  island  in  the  .£gean  sea,  op* 
posite  mount  Pelion,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 
VaUFlacc.  2. 

SciRADiuM,  a  promontory  of  Attica,  on  the 
Saronicus  Sinus. 

ScoMBRCs,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  near  Rho- 
dope. 

ScoRDisci,  and  Scordisc*,  a  people  of  Pan- 
nonia and  Thiace,  welf  known  dazing  the  xeiga 
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of  the  Roman  emperors  ibr  thdr  barbatity  and 
unciTifized  manners.  They  were  fond  of  drink- 
ing  human  blood,  and  they  generally  sacrificed 
ihdr  captive  enemies  to  their  gods.  Liv.  41,  c. 
19.— Strab.  l.-^Flor.  3,  c.  4. 

ScoTi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
mentioned  as  difi*erent  from  the  Picts.  Clau- 
dian.  de  Hon.  3,  cons,  v.  54.     Vid,  Caledonia. 

ScCLTENNA,  a  river  of  Gaul  Cispadana,  fiill- 
ing  into  the  Po,  now  called  Panaro.  lAv,  41, 
c  12  and  18.— P/in.  3,  c.  16. 

ScYLACtUM,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  bailt  by 
Blnestheus  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  colony. 

ScTLLjEUM,  a  promontory  of  Peloponnesus, 
on  the  coast  of  Argolls. 

ScYROs,  a  rocky  and  barren  island  in  the 
JEgean,  at  the  distance  of  about  28  miles  north- 
east from  Euboea,  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  ori^nalljr  in  the  possession  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  and  Canans.  Achilles  retired  there  not 
to  goto  the  Trojan  war,  and  became  father  of 
Neoptolemus  by  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  king 
Lycomedes.  Scyros  was  conquered  by  the' 
Athenians  under  Cimon.  Homer.  Od.  10,  v. 
508.— Opitf.  Met.  7,  v.  464,  1.  13,  v.  156.— 
Patu.  1,  c  l.—Strab.  9. 

ScTTHjE,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia.  Vxd. 
Sc^thia. 

ScTTHiA,  a  large  country  situate  on  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  which 
ciicamstance  it  is  generally  denominated  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic.  The  most  northern  parts 
of  Scythia  were  uninhaluted  on  account  oi  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  climate.  The  more 
aouthem  in  Asia  that  were  inhabited,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Scythia  intra  ^  extra 
Imaunij  &c.  The  boundanes  of  Scythia  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  no  traveller  had 
penetrated  beyond  the  vast  tracts  of  land  which 
lay  at  the  north,  east,  and  west.  Scythia  com- 
prehended the  modem  kingdoms  of  Tartary^ 
Russia  in  Asia,  Siberia,  Muscovy,  the  Crimea, 
Poland,  part  o{  Hungary,  LMhuania,  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Ac. 
The  Scythians  were  divided  mto  several  nations 
or  tribes ;  they  had  no  cities,  but  continually 
changed  their  habitatiotis.  They  inured  them- 
selves to  bear  labour  and  faiigue,  they  despised 
money,  and  lived  upon  milk,  and  covered  them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  their  cattle.  The  vir- 
tues teemed  to  flourish  among  them  *,  and  that 
philosophy  and  moderation  which  other  nations 
wished  to  acquire  by  study,  seemed  natural  to 
them.  Some  authors,  however,  represent  them 
as  a  savage  and  barbarous  people,  who  fed  upon 
human  flesh,  who  drank  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  used  the  skulls  of  travellers  as  vessels 
in  their  sacrifices  to  their  gods.  The  Scythians 
made  several  irruptions  upon  the  more  southern 
provinces  of  Asia,  especially  B.  C.  624,  when 
they  remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for 
38  yean,  and  we  find  them  at  diflercnt  periods 
extending  their  conquests  in.  Europe,  anu  pene- 
trating as  far  as  EgypL  Their  government  was 
monarchical,  and  the  deference  which  they  paid 
to  their  sovereigns  was  unparalleled.  When 
the.  king  died,  his  body  was  carried  through 
evciy  province,  where  it  was  received  in  solemn 
procession,  and  afterwards  buried.  In  the  firat 
centuries  after  Christ  they  invaded  the  Roman 
empire  with  the  Sarmatians.  Vid.  Sarmatia 
woi  Massageta.    Berodot.  1,  c.  4,  dkc. — Strab, 


l.—Diod.  2.— Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  A.-^ustin.  9,  c. 
1,  &c.— Grid.  Met.  1,  v.  64, 1.  2,  v.  5®4. 

Sebennytus,  a  tovm  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt 
That  branch  of  the  Nile  which  flows  near  it 
has  been  called  the  Sebennytic.    Plin.  5,  c.  10. 

Sebetus,  a  small  river  of  Campania,  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Naples  ;  whence  the  epithet  Ss- 
bethis,  given  to  one  of  the  nymphs  who  fre- 
quented its  borders  and  became  mother  of  CEba- 
lus  by  Telon.     Virg.  ^n.  7,  v.  734. 

SedCni,  an  ancient  nation  of  GhuiL  [Thrar 
country  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Vallis 
Pennina,  and  t]ieir  principal  town,  Civitas  Se- 
dunorum,  is  now  Sion."]    Cces.  BelL  O.  3. 

Segesta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  founded  by  JBne- 
as,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Crinisus.  Vid, 
JEgesta. 

Sggobrica,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  Saguntum. 
Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Smin,  of  great  power  in 
the  age  of  the  CsBsars.  It  stood  at  the  bead  of 
one  OI  the  small  streams  that  formed  the  Do- 
rius,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  being 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Old  Ccutile.] 

Seguntium,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to 
be  Carnarvon  in  Wales.     Ccbs.  O.  5,  a  21. 

Segusiani,  a  people  of  Gaul  on  the  Loire* 
C<ts.  G.  \,  c  10.— P/m.  4,  c  18. 

Seleucia^  I.  [a  town  of  Babylonia.  This  place 
owed  its  ongin  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  ana  was 
erected  avowedly  as  a  rival  to  Babylon.  It  stood 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the 
Parthian  city  of  Ctesiphon.  The  bishop  of  this 
see  was  in  process  of  time,  when  the  Christian 
religion  superseded  the  old  superstition,  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  Primate  of  all  the  churches 

■east  of  Syria.] II.  Another  of  Syria,  on  the 

sea-shore,  generally  called  Pteria,  to  distinguish 
it  from  othera  of  the  same  name. — There  were 
no  less  than  six  other  cities  which  were  called 
Seleucia,  and  which  had  all  received  their  name 
from  Seleucus  Nicator.  They  were  all  situate 
in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  Cilicia,  and  near  the 
Euphrates.  Flor.  3,  c  11. — Plut.  in  Dem. — 
Mela,  1,  c  12.-^ Strab.  11  and  15.— P/»n.  6,  c 
26. 

Seleucis,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  recei^vd 
its  name  from  Seleucus,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian 
empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Ureat. 
It  was  also  called  Tetrapolis  from  the  four  cities 
it  contained,  called  also  sister  cities ;  Seleucia 
called  after  Seleucus,  Antioch  called  after  his 
father,  Laodicea  after  his  mother,  and  Apamea 
after  his  wife.     Strab.  16. 

•Selga,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  made  a  cotony 
by  the  Lacedsmonians.  Liv.  35^  c.  13. — 
Strabo. 

Selinuns,  or  SelInus,  (uniis,)  I.  a  town  on 
the  southern  parts  of  Sicily,  founded  A.  U.  C. 
127.  It  received  its  namo  from  vthpov,  parsley, 
which  grew  there  in  abundance.  The  marks  of 
its  ancient  consequence  are  visible  in  the  vene- 
rable rains  now  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Vir^.  jEn.  3,  v.  •f05.— Poiw.  6,  c  19. II. 

A  nver  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  which  watered 
the  town  of  Scillus.  Paus.  5,  c.  6. II!.  An- 
other in  Achaia. IV.  Another  in  Sicily. 

V.  A  river  and  town  of  CiHcia,  where  Tra- 
jan died.    Liv.  33,  c.  W.—Strab.  14. VT. 

Two  small  rivers  near  Diana's  temple  at  Epho- 

sus.    Plin.  5,  c.  89. VII.  A  lake  at  the 

entrance  of  the  Cayster.    Strab.  14. 
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Sbllasia,  a  town  of  Laoonia,  p'  aituated  near 
llie  conflnenoe  of  the  CEnus  ana  Gk>n^lu8,  in  a 
ndley  OMifined  between  two  mountains  named 
£vas  and  Olympus.  It  commanded  the  only 
road  by  which  an  army  could  enter  Laconla 
from  the  north,'  and  was  therefore  a  position  of 
ffreat  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
Thus  when  Epaminondaa  made  his  attack  upon 
Sparta,  his  first  object,  after  forcing  the  passes 
which  led  from  Arcadia  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
tiYi  was  to  march  directly  upon  SellaiBia  with 
aU  his  troops.  Cleomenea,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  was 
attacked  in  this  strong  position  by  Antigonus 
Doson,  and  totally  defeated,  after  an  obstinate 
conflict.  When  Pausanias  visited  Tiaconia, 
Sellasia  was  in  ruins."     Cram.] 

SfiLLEis,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  falling  into 
the  [onian  sea.    Homer.  R. 

Selymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.    Liv.  39,  a  39. 

Sbmnones^  [a  people  of  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  Suevic  family.  They  occupied  the  re- 
gion lying  between  the  Oder  and  toe  Elbe^  to- 
wards their  iouroes,  and  were  surrounded  by 
the  most  warlike  of  the  G^erman  tribes.] 

Sbna,  I.  [a  town  of  Hetruria,  east  of  Vola- 
tenra  and  south  of  Florentia.  It  was  sumam* 
ed  Julia,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Umbrian 
town  of  the  same  name.  As  ^cnna,  among 
the  republican  cities  of  the  middle  a^,  it  b^ 
came  illustrious  for  the  part  which  it  bore  in 
the  differences  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines, 
and  is  now  most  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 

the  idiom  in  use  among  its  inhabitants. II. 

Another,  sumamed  Gallica,  now  Sinigaglia  in 
Umbria.  "  It  was  colonised  by  the  Romans 
after  they  had  expelled,  or  rather  exterminated, 
ihe  Senones^  A.  U.  C.  471 ;  but  according  to 
Livy  some  years  before  that  date.  During  the 
civil  wars  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  Sena, 
which  dded  with  the  latter,  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Pompey."  Cram.]  There  was  also 
a  small  nver  in  the  neighbourhood  which  bore 
the  name  of  Siena. 

SENdNEs,  I.  an  uncivilized  nation  of  Ghillia 
Transalpina,  who  left  their  native  possessions, 
and,  unoer  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded  Ita- 
ly and  pillaged  Rome.  They  afterwards  unit- 
ed with  the  Umbri,  Latins,  and  Etrurians  to 
make  war  against  the  Romans,  till  they  were 
totally  destroyed  by  Dolabella.  The  chief  of 
their  towns  in  that  part  of  Italy  where  they  set- 
tled near  Umbria,  and  which  from  them  was 
called  Senogallia,  were  Fanum  Fortunie,  Sena, 
Pisaumm,  and  Ariminum.  [Vid.  Cimbri.] 
lAicaru  1,  V.  354.— Si/.  8,  v.  454.— I*»r.  5,  c. 
35,  dfcc. — Flor.'—^-lL  A  people  of  Germany 
near  the  Saevas. 

Sepus,  a  cape  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at 
the  north  of  Euboea,  now  St.  George. 

Beptem  Aan£,  I.  a  portion  of  the  lake  near 
Reate.  Cic,  4,  AU.  15. II.  Fratres,  a  moun- 
tain of  Mauritania,  now  CfebtUMousa.     Strab. 

17. III.  Maria,  the  entrance  of  the  seven 

mouths  of  the  Po. 

SEftUANA,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which  separates 
the  territories  of  the  Beige  and  the  Celtc,  and 
is  now  called  la  Stine,  Strab.  4,^Mela,  3,  c 
9.— Xaicon.  1,  V.  425.  '    ' 

Seouani,  a  peode  of  Gaul,  near  the  territo- 
ries of  the  JEdui,  between  the  Soane  and  mount 
Jura,  famous  for  their  wars  against  Rome,  &c. 
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The  country  which  they  inhabited  is  now  catt- 
ed Franche  Compti,  as  Upper  Burgundy^ 
Ca9.  BeU.  Q. 

SERB6NI8,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine, ["  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Casius^ 
where  Typbon,  the  murderer  of  Osiris,  is  said  to 
have  perished.  It  has  taken  the  name  of  Seba- 
ket  Bardoity  from  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem  of 
that  name,  who  died  on  his  return  from  an  ex- 
pedition in  E^gypt"    D^AnviUe,] 

Seres,  a  nation  of  Asia,  according  to  Ptole- 
my, between  the  Granges  and  the  eastern  ocean 
in  the  modem  TJiibet.  They  were  naturally 
of  a  meek  disposition.  Silk,  of  which  the  ft- 
brication  was  unknown  to  the  andents,  who 
imagined  that  the  materials  were.cblle^ea  from 
the  leaves  of  trees,  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
their  country,  and  on  that  account  It  teceived 
the  name  of  Sericum^  and  thence  a  ffarment  or 
dress  of  silk  is  called  Berica  veatia.  Heliogaba- 
lus,  the  Roman  emperor,  was  the  first  w]io  wore 
a  silk  dress,  which  at  diat  time  was  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  afterwards  became  very 
cheap,  and  consequently  was  the  common  dress 
among  the  Romans.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Seres  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese,  Ptol.  6,  c 
16 — Horat,  1,  od.  29,  v.  d.—Lucan.  1,  v.  19,  L 
10,  V.  142  and  292.— Oind.  Am,  1,  eL  14,  t.  & 
—  Virg.  G.  2,  V.  121. 

SERiPHUs,  an  island  in  the  .£gean  sea,  about 
35  miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Plinj 
only  12,  very  barren  and  uncultivated.  Tfaie 
Romans  generally  sent  their  criminals  tJieie  in 
banishment,  and  it  was  there  that  Cassius  Se- 
verus,  the  orator,  was  exiled,  and  there  he  died. 
According  to  iElian  the  frogs  of  this  island  ne- 
ver croaked,  but  when  they  were  removed  finom 
the  island  to  another  place  they  were  more  noi- 
sy and  clamorous  than  others ;  hence  the  proverb 
of  aeriphia  rana  applied  to  a  maA  who  neither 
speaks  nor  sings.  This,  however,  is  found  to  be 
a  mistake  by  modem  travellers.  U  was  on  the 
coast  of  Seriphus  that  the  chest  was  discovered 
in  which  Acnsius  had  exposed  his  daughter  Da- 
nae  and  her  son  Perseus.  Strab,  10. — .^lian, 
Anim,  3,  c.  2n,—Mela,  %  c  1,-^ApoUod,  1,  c 
9.— TacU.  Ann,  ^  c.  21.— Ocid.  Met  6,  v.  24^ 
1. 7,  V.  65. 

Sestos,  or  Sestus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  exactly  opposite  Afaj- 
dos  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
bridge  which  Xerxes  built  there  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, as  also  for  being  the  seat  of  the  amoun 
of  Hero  and  Leander.  5feto,  2,  c.  2. — Sfroft. 
lZ.—Mus€ni8  deL.^  JSf.-  Virg,  G.  3,  v.  258. 
—Ovid.  Heroid.  18,  v.  2. 

SetIbis,  a  town  of  Spain,  between  New  Car- 
thage and  Saguntum,  famous  for  the  numufac- 
ture  of  linen.  There  was  also  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  in. the  neighbourhood.  SiL  \S^ 
V.  474.— 5»ra6.  2.— J&to,  2,  c.  6.— P«n.  3,  c 
3, 1.  19,  c  1. 

Setia,  a  town  of  Latium,  above  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  which  Augus- 
tus is  said  to  have  preferred  to  all  others.  Plin. 
14,  c  6.— ^v.  5,  V.  34.  Sat,  10,  ▼.  27.— Jfar- 
tial,  13,  ep.  112. 

Sevo,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Norway 
and  Sweden,  now  called  FScU,  or  Dqfre.  PUn. 
4,  c.  15. 

Sextia  Aaus,  now  Atr,  a  place  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  where  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  1^ 
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MsTios.  [It  owoil  iU  foundatbn  to  Sdztiiu 
Calvinu^  who  subdued  the  Salyes  or  Saluvii, 
wheDce  the  epithet  Seztia.  The  terun  Aquas 
is  used  in  reference  to  its  warm  hatha  It  be- 
came at  length  tbe  metropolis  of  Narbonensis 
Secunda.  D'AnviUe,]^Liv,  GL-^VeU.  Pa- 
ierc.  1,  c  15. 

SiCAMSRi,  or  Syqaatbri.  ["  The  Sicambri 
inhabited  the  south  side  of  the  course  of  tbe 
JAppe.  Pressed  by  the  Cattians,  powerful 
neighbours,  whom  Cojsar  calls  Suevi^  they  were, 
together  with  the  UbU^  received  into  Giiul,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  under  Augustus ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  people 
who  occupied  this  position  under  the  name  of 
Gugemi,  were  Sicambriaus.  It  was  in  fevour 
of  the  Ubians  that  Cesar  crossed  the  Rhine,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  torritory  of  TVeve«,  ravaged 
that  of  the  Sicambrians,  and  caused  the  Cattians 
to  decamp.**     lyAnviile.] 

Sicambbi  A,  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  form- 
ed the  modern  province  of  Guelderland.  Claud, 
in  Eulrop,  1,  v.  383. 

SiCANi.      Vid.  Lalium, 

Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  at  the  west  of 
Carthage,  [which  received  from  Venus,  who 
was  worshipped  there,  the  epithet  of  Venerea. 
Remains  ofantiouity  are  still  visible  around  the 
modem  place,  wnich  is  called  Urbs.  and  other- 
wise  Kzf;  "although  Shaw,  an  English  tra- 
Teller,  to  whose  information  we  owe  much  of  the 
topographical  intelligence  of  this  country,  makes 
a  dimnctbn  between  those  names,  as  appropri- 
ate to  two  several  positions."  IJ^AnvUle,] — 
Sat,  in  Jug.  56. 

SiciLiA,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  isl- 
and in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  bottom  of 
Italy.    It  was  anciently  called  SicamOf  TWno- 
crto,  and  Triquetra,    It  is  of  a  triangular  Ibrm, 
and  has  three  celebrated  promontories,  one  look- 
ing towards  Africa,  called  Lilybcum ;  Pachj- 
num,  looking  towards  Qreece ;  and  Pelorum,  to- 
wards Italy.    Sicily  is  about  600  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, celebrated  for  its  fertUity,  so  much 
ao  that  It  was  called  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome, 
and  Pliny  says  that  it  rewards  the  husbandman 
an  hundred -told.    Its  most  famous  cities  were 
Syracuse,  Messana,  Leontini,  Lilybsum,  Affri- 
gentum,   Gela,  Dropanum,  Eryx,  &c.  ^  The 
Highest  and  most  famous  mountain  in  the  island 
is  i£tna,  whose  frequent  eruptions  are  dange- 
nnis,  and  often  fiital  to  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants ;  from  which  circumstance  the  ancients 
supposed  that  the  forges  of  Vulcan  and  the  Cy- 
clops wore  placed  there.    The  poets  feign  that 
tbe  Cyclops  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
islancj,  and  that  after  them  it  came  intothe  pos- 
session oC  ths  Bicani,  a  people  of  Spain,  and  at 
last  of  tbe  Siculi,  a  nation  of  Italy.    [  Vid.  Si- 
culL]    The  plains  of  Enna  are  well  known  for 
their  excellent  honey,  and,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  tbe  hounds  lost  their  scent  in  hunting,  on 
account  of  the  many  odoriferous  plants  that  pro- 
fooelj  perfumed  the  air.    Ceres  and  Proserpine 
were  the  chief  deities  of  the  place ;  and  it  was 
there,  according  to  poetical  tradition,  that  the 
ktter  was  carried  away  bv  Pluto.    The  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks  settled  some  oobnies  there, 
and  at  last  the  Carthaginians  became  masters 
of  the  whole  ialand,  till  they  were  dispossessed 
of  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  wars.    Some 
anthors  suppose  that  Sidly  was  originally  join- 
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ed  to  the  continent,  and  that  it  was  separated 
from  Italy  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  straits 
of  the  Charybdis  were  thus  formed.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Sicily  were  so  fond  of  hixury,  that  51- 
culcB  mens^  became  proverbial.  The  rights  of 
citisens  of  Rome  were  extended  to  themliy  M. 
Antony.  Cic.  14.  AU.  12.  Verr.  2,  c  13.— 
Homer.  Od.  9,  &c.—-Jusiin.  4,  c.  1,  &c.—  Virg. 
ABn.  3,  v.  414,  &c.— /to/.  14,  v.  11,  &c— P/ia. 

3,  c.  8,  &c The  island  of  ISaxos,  in  the 

JSgean,  was  called  Little  Sicily,  on  account  of 
its  fruitfulness."*' 

SicdRCs,  now  SegrOy  a  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrensan  moun- 
tains, and  falling  into  the  Ibcrus  a  little  above 
its  mouth.  It  was  near  this  river  that  J.  Cesar 
oonbuered  Afronius  and  Petreius,  the  partisans 
of  Pompey.  Lucan.  4,  v.  14,  130,  &c.— P/in, 
3,c3. 

Siculi.     Vid.  Latium, 

SicuLUM  Fretum,  the  sea  which  separates 
Sicily  from  Italy,  is  15  miles  long,  but  in  some 

E laces  so  narrow,  that  the  barking  of  dpgs  can 
e  heard  from  shore  to  shore.  This  strait  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  separated  the  island  from  the  continent, 
["  We  find  the  name  of  Mare  Siculum  applied 
to  the  waters  which  washed  the  south-wcstem 
coast  of  Greece."  Strah.  2,  123.— PZm.  4,  5. 
^Cram.}—Plin.  3,  c  a 

SiCTON,  now  Basilica^  a  town  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  capital  of  Sicyonia.    ["  Few  cities  of 
Greece  could  boast  of  such  high  antiquity,  since 
it  already  existed  under  the  names  of  JEgialea 
and  Mecone  long  before  the  arrival  of  Pelops 
in  the  Peninsula.    Homer  represents  Sicyon  as 
forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Myconn  with 
the  whole  of  Achaia.    Pausanias  and  other 
genealogisto  have  handed  down  to  us  a  kmg  hst 
of  the  kings  of  Sicyon,  from  iBdalus  ito  found- 
er, to  the  conquest  of  the  dty  d^  the  Doriant 
and  Heraclids,  from  which  |)enod  it  became 
subject  to  Argos.    Ite  population  was  then  di- 
vided into  four  tribes,  named  Hyllus,  Pamphyli, 
Dyroants,  and  JEgialus,  a  classification  mtro- 
duced  by  tbo  Dorians,  and  adopted,  as  we  leant 
from  Eferodotus,  by  the  Aigives.    How  long 
a  connexion  subsisted  between  the  two  states 
we  are  not  informed  *,  but  it  appears  that  when 
Cleisthenes  became  tyrant  of  Sicyon  they  were 
independent  of  each  other,  since  Herodotus  re- 
lates that  whilst  at  war  with  Argos  he  changed 
tbe  names  of  the  Sicyonian  tribes  which  were 
Dorian,  that  thoy  might  not  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  adverse  city ;  and  in  order  to  ridicule  the 
Sicyonians,  the  historian  adds,  that  he  named 
them  afresh  after  such  animals  as  pigs  and 
asses ;  sixty  years  after  his  death  the  former  ap- 
pellations were  however  restored.    Sicyon  con- 
tinued under  tbe  dominion  of  tyrants  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  years;  such  being  the 
mildness  of  their  rule,  and  their  observance  of 
the  existing  laws,  that  the  people  glodly  beheld 
the  crown  tnus  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  aWher.    It  appears,  however,  from  Thucy- 
dides,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  government  had  been  changed  to  an  aristo- 
cracy.   In  that  contest,  the  Sicyonians,  from 
their   Dorian   origin,  naturally  espoused   tbe 
cause  of  Sparte ;  and  the  maritime  situation  of 
their  territory  not  unfrequently  exposed  it  to  the 
xaToses  of  the  naval  forces  of  Athens.    After 
^  281 
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the  battle  of  Leuctra,  we  learn  from  Xenophon 
thnt  Sicyon  once  more  became  su(vject  to  a  dcs* 
potic  government,  of  which  Euphron,  one  of 
its  principal  citizens,  bad  placed  nimself  at  the 
head  with  the  assistance  of  the  Argires  and 
Arcadians.    His  nign,  however,  was  not  of 
long  doration,  being  waykid  at  Thebes,  whitber 
be  went  to  conciliate  tlie  favour  of  that  power, 
by  a  party  of  Sicyonian  exiles,  and  murdered 
in  the  very  citadel.    On  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Sicyon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Polysperchon  ;  but  on  his  l>e- 
inff  assassinated,  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cit^  endeavoured  to  recover 
their  liberty.    Such,  however,  was  the  courage 
and  firmness  displayed  by  Cratesipolis  his  wire, 
that  the^  were  mially  overpowered.    Not  long 
after  this  event,  Demetrius  Pelioroetes  made 
himself  ma^er  of  Sicyon,  and  having  persuaded 
the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the  Acropolis,  he 
levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  which  connected  the  citadel  with  the  port. 
A  new  town  was  then  built,  to  which  the  name 
of  Demetrius  was  given.     This,  as  Strabo  re- 
ports, was  placed  on  a  fortified  hiJl  dedicated  to 
Ceres,  and  distant  about  12  or  20  stadia  from 
the  sea.    The  change  which  was  thus  efiected 
in  the  situation  of  this  city  does  not  appear  to 
have  produced  any  alteration  in  the  character 
and  political  sentiments  of  the  people.     For 
many  years  they  still  continued  to  be  governed 
by  a  succession  of  tyrants,  until  Nicocles,  the 
last,  was  expelled  by  Aratus  the  son  of  Clinias. 
Clinias  himself  had  previously  reigned  for  a 
short  period,  when  he  was  put  to  death  by  Aban- 
tidas,  who  usurped  the  authority  and  forced 
Aratus  to  fly.  Nicocles  having  succeeded  Aban- 
tidas,  Arates  formed  the  design  of  freeing  his 
country  in  conjunction  with  a  party  of  exiles 
and  some  Argive  mercenaries,  and  advanced 
with  his  troops  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 
he  scaled  dunog  the  night,  and  overpowering 
the  satellites  of  Nicocles,  who  escaped  during  the 
tumult,  became  master  of  Sicyon.     He  then 
proclaimed  liberty,  recalled  all  the  exiles,  and  re- 
stored to  them  their  lands  and  property.    Wise- 
ly foreseeing  also  the  dangers  to  which  so  small 
a  republic  was  exposed  both  from  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  enemies,  he  determined  to  unite  it 
to  the  Achsan  league;   by  which  measure  it 
acquired  that  degree  of  strength  and  security  of 
which  it  stood  so  much  in  n^d.    By  the  great 
abilities  and  talents  of  Aratus,   Sicyon  was 
raked  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  other 
Achsan  states,  and,  being  already  celebrated  as 
the  first  school  of  painting  in  Greece,  continued 
to  flourish  under  his  ausinces  in  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  finest  arts ;  it  being  said,  as  Plutarch 
reports,  that  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  style  had 
there  alone  been  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupt- 
ed.^    Aiatus  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  an 
active  and  gloriohs  life,  not  without  suspicion  of 
having  been  poisoned  by  order  of  PhUip  king 
of  Macedon.     He  was  interred  at  Sicyon  with 
great  pomp,  and  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  to  him  as  the  founder  and  deliverer  of 
the  city.     After  the  dissolution  of  the  Achean 
league  little  is  known  of  Sic  von  ;  it  is  evident, 
however,  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  from  the  number  of  remarkable  edifices 
and  monuments  which  he  enumerates  within  its 
Walls,  though  he  allows  that  it  had  greatly  suf- 


fered firom  yarioos  calamities,  but  espedalfy  ftm 
an  earthquake,  which  nearly  reduced  it  to  de- 
solation. The  ruins  of  this  once  great  and 
flourishing  city  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  small 
village  of  Basilica.  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us  that 
these  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  are  yet 
considerable,  and  in  some  instances  exist  in  such 
a  state  of  preservation,  that  it  is  evident  the 
buildings  of  the  dty  must  either  have  survived 
the  earthquake  to  which  Pausanias  alludeS)  or 
have  been  constructed  at  seme  later  period.  In 
this  number  is  the  theatre,  whKh  that  traveller 
considered  as  the  finest  and  most  perfect  struc- 
t  ure  of  the  kind  in  all  Greece.  Dr.  C larke  iden- 
tified also  the  site  of  the  AcropofiS)  and  observed 
several  foundations  of  temples  and  other  build- 
ings in  a  style  as  masnve  as  the  Cydopean ; 
very  grand  walls  of  brick  tiles ;  remains  of  a 
palace  with  many  chambers;  the  stadium;  ruin» 
of  a  temple  near  the  theatre  f  some  ancient 
caves,  and  traces  of  a  paved  way.  Sir  W.  Grell 
reports  that '  Basilica  is  a  village  of  fifty  houses, 
situated  in  the  angle  of  a  little  rocky  ascent^ 
alon^  which  ran  the  walls  of  Sicyon.  This  citr 
was  m  shape  triangular,  and  placed  upon  a  high 
flat,  overiookin^  the  plain,  about  an  hour  from 
the  sea,  where  is  a  ffreat  tumulus  on  the  shore. 
On  the  highest  angle  of  Sicyon  was  the  citadel ; 
the  situation  is  secure,  withoBt  being  inconve- 
niently lofW.'  It  appears  from  Polyfalus  that 
Sicyon  had  a  p(»t  capable  of  containing  ships  of 
war ;  and  we  know  from  Herodotus  that  it  sent 
twelve  ships  to  Artemisium,  and  the  same  num- 
ber to  Salamis.  The  territory  of  Sicyon  was 
separated  from  that  of  Corinth  1^  the  soudl  liver 
Nemea."     CramJ] 

SicTONii,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus  on  the 
bay  of  Corinth,  of  which  Sicyon  was  the  capi- 
tal.   The  territory  is  said  to  abound  with  oom^ 
wine,  and  olives,  and  also  with  iron  mines. .  Vtd^ 
Sicyon, 

SiDiciNUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  called  a]s» 
Teanum,  [  Vid.  Teanum.]  Virg,  JEtu  7,  ▼, 
727. 

SiooN,  [**the  most  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia, 
and  the  most  northerly  of  all  those  which  were 
assigned  for  the  portion  of  the  sons  cf  Asher. 
Beyond  it  the  country  of  Phsenicia,  hitherte 
nothing  but  a  bare  sea-coast,  begins  to  open  to- 
wards the  east  in  a  fine  rich  valley,  having  Li- 
banus  upon  the  north  and  the  Anti-Libanus  oe 
the  south.  It  was  called  so  from  Zidon,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Canaan,  who  first  planted  here ;  not, 
as  some  say,  from  Skla,  the  daughter  of  Belus, 
once  a  king  hereof.  It  was  situate  in  a  fertile 
and  delightful  soil,  defended  with  the  sea  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  th«  mountains  lyin|[ 
betwixt  it  and  Libanus.  This  city  was  at  se- 
veral times  both  the  mother  and  the  daaghter  of 
Tyre ;  the  mother  of  it  in  the  times  of  hea- 
thenism, Tyre  bein^  a  colony  of  thu  people ; 
avMl  the  dadj^ter  of  it,  when  instructed  in  the 
Christian  feith,  acknowledging  the  church  of 
Tyre  for  its  mother  church.  The  city,  in  thoee 
times  very  strong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  hav- 
ing on  the  north  side  a  fort  or  citadel,  mounted 
on  an  inaccessible  rock,  and  environed  cfSk  all 
sides  by  the  sea ;  which,  when  it  was  brought 
under  the  command  of  the  western  Christiana^ 
was  held  by  the  order  of  the  Dutch  knights ; 
and  another  on  the  south  skle  of  the  port,  whick 
the  templars  guajded."    BeyL  Cosm,    *^The 
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ttfteieiit  Sidon,  mother  of  the  PhoBoickB  cittee, 
u  now  a  tovra  ti(  7000  or  8000  inhabUante,  ua- 
der  the  name  of  Seyde.  It  ig  the  principal  port 
of  Damascus.  The  harbour,  like  all  the  otDert 
on  this  coart,  was  formed  with  much  art,  and  at 
«n  immense  expense,  by  means  of  long  piers. 
These  works,  which  still  subsisted  under  the 
Lower  Empire,  and  the  harbour,  are  oow  fallen  to 
decjiy.  The  Enin  Facardin,  who  dreaded  the 
vvnXB  of  the  Turkish  fleets,  completed  the  des- 
truction of  the  famous  harbours  of  Phcsuicii^" 
BialU'BriM.]  The  city  of  Sidon  was  taken 
by  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  after  tbe  inhabitants 
luul  burnt  themselv&i  and  the  city,  B.  G.  331 ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  its  inhabitants. 
L,uean.  3,  t.  217,  I.  10,  v.  Ul.—Diod,  1&— 
^ii«fii».  U,  c.  10.— P/m.  36,  c  26.— fibmer.  Od, 
15,  T.  All.— Mela,  1,  c.  13. 

Sroo.vionuM  Insula,  islands  In  the  Persian 
golf.     Slrab.  16. 

SidOnis,  is  th0  oountry  of  which  Sidon  was 
the  capiul,  situate  at  the  west  of  Syria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ovid/Met,  2,  fab. 
19. 

SiCNA  Julia,  a  town  of  Etniria.  Cic.  BnU, 
18— Toci/.  4.    nut.  45. 

Sega,  now  Ncd-Roima^  a  town  of  Numidia, 
lamous  as  the  palace  of  Syphax.    Plin.  5,  c.  11. 

SroAOM,  or  Siqeum,  now  cape  IneihUari^  a 
town  of  Troas,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Scamander  falls  into  tbe  sea, 
extending  six  miles  along  the  shore.  It  was 
near  Sigsum  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  bat- 
tles between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were 
fought,  as  Homer  mentions,  and  there  Achilles 
was  burietl.  Virg,  JSn.  2,  v.  312,  I.  7,  ▼.  294. 
—ODid.  Ma.  12,  V.  71.— Irtxcan.  9,  v.  96-2.— 
Afe/o,  1,  c.  18.— SCroi.  13,—Dicly9.  Crei,  5^  c. 
1*2. 

SroNiA,  L  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  whose 
inhabitants  were  called  Signini.  The  wine  of 
Signia  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  medicinal 

purposes.  Martial.  13,  ep.  116. 11.  A  moun- 

tam  of  Phrygia.    Plin.  6,  c  29. 

SfLA,  or  Syla,  a  large  wood  in  the  oountry 
of  the  firutii,  near  the  Apennines,  aboumling 
with  much  pitch.  Strab,  6.—  Virg,  JEn.  12,  v. 
715. 

SIlabus,  ["  which  divides  Lucania  from  Cam- 
pania, takes  its  rise  in  that  part  of  the  Apen- 
nines which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hirpini ; 
and  after  receiving  the  Tanager,  now  Negro, 
and  the  Calor,  Colore^  empties  itself  into  the 
QvJfof  Salerno.  The  waters  of  this  river  are 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  possessed  the 

Sropert^  of  incrusting,  by  means  of  a  calcareous 
eposition,  any  pieces  of  wood  or  twigs  which 
were  thrown  into  them.  At  its  mouth  was  a 
haven  named  Portus  Albumns,  as  we  learn  from 
a  vprse  of  Locilius,  cited  by  Probus  the  gram- 
Boarian.*'     Cram.] 

SiLis,  a  river  of^  Venetia  in  Italy,  fidUng  into 
the  Adriatic     Plin.  3,  c  IB. 

SiLTiOM,  a  town  of  Apulia,  now  Oorgolione, 
P/m.3,c  11. 

SiLURiSs,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in  Bri- 
tain. [They  occupied  the  northern  shorn  of  the 
Babrinm  iEstunrium.  Isea,  their  chief  city, 
was  '*  the  residence  of  a  Roman  legion ;  its  site 
is  now  recognised  in  the  name  of  Caer-Leon^  on 
a  river,  whose  name  of  Uak  is  evidently  the 
sane  m  those  of  the  city.*'    J?AnviUc] 


SiMBRiYius,  or  SiMBRUTiue,  alakeof  Latiom, 
formed  by  the  Anio.     Tacit.  14,  An.  22. 

SiM&THus,  or  Sym£thus,  a  town  and  river 
at  the  east  of  Sicily,  which  served  as  a  bounda- 
ry between  the  territories  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
tana  and  the  Leontini.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  581. 

SiMOis,  (entia,^  a  river  of  Troas,  which  rises 
in  mount  laa,  anu  falls  into  the  Xanthus.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Homer  and  most  of  the  ancient 
poets,  as  in  its  neighbourhood  were  fought  mm- 
ny  battles  during  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  found 
to  be  but  a  small  rivulet  by  modern  travellers, 
and  even  some  have  disputed  its  existenct*.  Ho- 
mer. n.—'Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  104, 1.  3,  v.  302,  &c 
—arid.  Met.  13,  v.  3-24.- J/e/o,  1,  c  18. 

SiNJE,  a  people  of  India,  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  most  eastern^  nation  of  the  world.  ["  The 
accounts  of  the 'Mahometan  travellers  of  the 
ninth  century,  published  by  Renaudot,  give 
southern  China  the  name  of  Sin,  pronounced  by 
the  Persians  Tchin.  Tbe  origin  of  tliis  name 
is  uncertain ;  and,  though  the  Since  of  the  an- 
cients were  situated  more  to  the  west  than  any 
part  of  modern  China,  the  resemblance  of  the 
names  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be  considered  as 
unmeaning.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was 
the  ancient  generic  name  for  all  the  nations  of 
Thibet,  ChinOf  and  India,  east  of  the  Ganges.*' 
Malte-Brun.] 

SiNDJE,  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  supposed^ 
to  be  the  Nicaboi-  islands. 

SiNOJEi,  a  people  on  the  confines  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Thrace. 

Sinoara,  a  city  at  the  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
now  Sinjar. 

[SiNOiTicus  SfMJs,  a  gulf  on  the  Thrarian 
coast,  confineil  between  the  peninsula  of  Sitho- 
uia  on  one  side,  and  that  of  Acte  on  the  other. 
On  the  Sithonian  shore  stood  the  town  of  Sin- 
gus,  whence  the  ancient  name  of  the  gul^  which 
receives  its  modern  ap|>ellatbn  from  A/on/e- 
Santo,  the  Athos  of  antiquity,  which  rises  from 
the  peninsula  of  Acte.] 

SiNGQS.      Vid.  Singiticus  Sinus. 

SiNdpR,  a  sea-port  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Pontus,  now  Sinub,  founded  or  rebuilt  by  a  co- 
lony of  Milesians.  It  was  long  an  independent 
state,  till  Pbarnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  seized  it. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Pontus,  undor  Mithridates, 
and  was  the  birth  place  of  Diogenes,  the  cynic 
philosopher.  It  rccc-lved  its  name  from  Sinopc, 
whom  Apolb  married  there.  Ovid.  Pont.  1,  el, 
3,  Y.  67.— 5»ra^  2,  &c  12.— I>»od.  i.—Mela, 

1,  c.  19. 

SiNTFi,  a  nation  of  Thracians,  who  inhabited 
Lemnos,  when  Vulcan  fell  there  from  heaven. 
Homer.  B.  1,  v.  594. 

SiNUE:!SA,  ["thc  last  towu  of  New  Latium^ 
a  Roman  colony  of  some  note,  situated  close 
to  the  sea,  and  founded,  as  it  is  said,  on  ihe 
ruins  of  Sinope,  an  ancient  Greek  city.  Strabo 
tells  us,  that  Sinuessa  stood  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sinus  Vescinus,  and  derived  its  name  from  that 
circumstance.  The  same  writer,  as  well  as  tbe 
Itineraries,  informs  us  that  it  was  traversed  by 
the  Appian  Way ;  Horace  also  confirms  this. 
Sinuessa  was  colonized  together  with  Minturns 
A.  U.  C.  456,  and  ranked  also  among  the  mari- 
time cities  of  Italy.  Us  territory  suifered  con- 
siderable devastation  from  Hannibal's  troops 
when  opposed  to  Fabius.  Cesar,  in  his  pursuit 
of  Pompey,  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Sinuewe, 
^  283 
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•lid  from  thence  wrote  a  venr  conciliatory  letter 
to  Cicero,  which  is  to  be  round  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  AtticQs.  The  epithet  of  tepens, 
which  Silius  Italicus  applies  to  this  city,  has 
reference  to  some  warm  sources  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, now  called  Bagni ;  while  Sinuessa  itself 
answers  to  the  rock  of  Monte  Dragone.  The 
Aqos)  Sinuessans  are  noticed  by  Livy  and 
other  writers  of  antiquity."     Cram.] 

SioN,  one  of  the  huls  on  which  Jerusalem  was 
built. 

SiPHNOs,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  ["  now  Si^ 
phanto,  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Seriphus,  and 
nortb^iast  of  Melos.  Herodotus  reports  that  it 
was  oolonixed  by  the  lonians^  and  elsewhere 
speaks  of  the  Sipnoians  as  deriving  considerable 
wealth  from  their  gold  and  sUvar^nunes.    In  the 

Tof  Polycrates  their  revenue 'surpassed  that 
ill  the  other  islands,  and  enabled  them  to 
erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  those  of  the 
most  opulent  cities;  and  their  own  principal 
buildings  were  sumptuously  decomted  with  Pa- 
rian marble.  Herodotus  states,  however,  that 
they  afterwards  sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  a 
descent  of  the  Samians,  who  levied  upon  the 
island  a  contribution  of  100  talents.  In  Strabo*s 
time  it  was  so  poor  and  insignificant  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  proverbs,  s/^vioy  d<rT^dya\ov  and  Ztd- 
vtH  if^fitltv.  Pliny  states  that  it  is  twenty-eight 
miles  in  circuit.**     Cram,] 

SiPONTUM,  Sipus,  or  Sepus,  a  maritime  town 
of  Apulia  in  Italy,  founded  by  Diomedes  after 
liis  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  Strab.  6,^— 
Luean,  5,  t.  377. — Mela^  2,  c  4. 

Sipf  LUM,  and  Sipylus,  a  town  of  Lydia,  with 
a  mountain  of  the  same  name  near  the  Mean- 
der, formerly  called  the  Cerauniut.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with  12  others 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Strab,  1  and  12.— Pou».  1,  c.  fSO.'-Apollod,  3, 
c.  5,^Homer,  IL  2i.—Uyjin,  fab.  9.— Toci^. 
ilnn.  9;  c  47. 

SiRE>rtJs£,  three  small  rocky  islands  near  the 
eoasts  of  Campania,  where  the  Sirens  were  sup- 
posed to  reside. 

SiRts,  a  town  of  Magna  Gnecia,  (bunded  by  a 
Grecian  colony  after  the  Trojan  war,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  There  was 
a  battle  fought  near  it  between  Pyrrhus  and  the 

Romans.     Dionyg.   Perieg.  v.  221. The 

j£thiopians  gave  that  name  to  the  Nile  before 
its  divided  streams  united  into  one  current 

Plin.  5,  c.  9. A  town  of  Pieonia  in  Thrace. 

.  SiRMio,  now  Sermione^  a  peninsula  in  the 
lake  Benacus,  where  Catullus  had  a  vilk. 
Carm.  29. 

SiRMiuM,  the  capital  of  Pannonia,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Savus  and  Bacuntius,  very  cele- 
brated during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

SiSAPo,  a  town  of  Spain,  ["  which  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  compnaed  in  the  hmits 
of  Beturia,  and  noted  for  its  mines  of  minium, 
or  vermilion.  The  position  of  this  place  is  suf- 
ikientlv  obvious  in  the  modern  name  of  Alma- 
den^  which  it  received  from  the  Maures ;  Maad- 
en  in  the  Arabic  language  being  the  appellative 
term  for  mines."    iPAnvilU.]  *^ 

SisiMiTBRJB,  a  fortified  place  of  Bactriana,  15 
stadia  high,  80  in  circumference,  and  plain  at 
the  top.     Aleiander  married  Roxana  theie 
fifroft.  11. 

3itbOnia.  ["  That  mrtion  of  CbakkUce  con- 


taining Olynthus  and  its  territory,  as  well  90 
the  adjoining  peninsuls,  bore  anciently  the  namo 
of  Sitbonia,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus.  The 
Sithonians  are  mentioned  oy  more  than  one 
writer  as  a  people  of  Thrace.  Lycophron  alludes 
obscurely  to  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Sithonlan  giants."     Cram.] 

SiTONEs,  a  nation  of  Germany,  or  modem 
Norway i  according  to  some.  Tacit,  de  Germ, 
45. 

Smaraodus,  I.  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Arsbian 

fulf,  where  emeralds  (tmaragai)  were  dog. 
I.  Mens.  [**  The  Smaragdus  Mons  appears  to 
be  but  little  distant  from  the  sea,  being  that  call- 
ed by  the  Arabs  Maaden  Uzzumurvd,  or  the 
"  Mine  of  Emeralds,"    D^ AnvUle.yStrah,  16. 

Smenus,  a  river  of  Laconia,  risin£  in  mount 
Taygetes,  and  Cilling  into  the  sea  [about  five 
stadia  from  Las.]    PattM.  3,  c.  24. 

Smyrna,  a  celebrated  sea-port  town  of  Ionia 
in  Asia  Minor,  built,  as  some  auppoce,  b^  Tan- 
talus, or,  according  to  others,  by  the  .£ohan8.  It 
has  been  subject  to  many  revolutions,  and  been 
severally  in  the  possession  of  the  JEolians,  lo- 
nians,  Lydians,  and  Macedonians.  Alexander, 
or,  according  to  Strabo,  Lysimachos,  rebnilt  it 
400  years  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Ly- 
dians. It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful cities  of  Asia,  and  became  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  given  much  to  luxury  and  indolence, 
but  they  were  universally  esteemed  for  their  va- 
lour and  intrepidity  when  called  to  action.  Mar- 
cus Aorelius  repaired  it  after  it  bad  been  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake,  about  the  180th  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  Smyrna  still  continues  to 
be  a  very  commercial  town.  The  river  Melee 
flows  near  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  Smyr- 
na believe  that  Homer  was  bom  among  them, 
and  to  confirm  this  opinion,  they  not  only  paid 
him  divine  honours,  but  showed  a  place  wnich 
bore  the  poet's  name,  and  also  had  a  brass  coin 
in  circulation  which  was  called  Homerium, 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  called  Smyrna  ftom 
an  Amazon  of  the  same  name,  who  took  posses 
sion  of  it.  ["  Smyrna,  the  queen  of  the  cities  of 
Anatolia,  and  extolled  by  the  ancients  under 
the  title  of  *  the  lovely,  the  crown  of  Ionia,  the 
ornament  of  Asia,'  braves  the  reiterated  eflbrts 
of  confiagrations  and  earthquakes.  Ten  tio)et 
destroyeoj  she  has  ten  times  risen  from  her  ruins 
with  new  splendour.  According  to  a  very  com- 
mon Grecian  system,  the  principal  buildinffs 
were  erected  on  the  fiice  of  a  hill  fronting  the 
sea.  The  hill  supplied  marble,  while  its  slope 
aflbrded  a  place  for  the  seats  rising  gradually 
above  each  other  in  the  stadium,  or  great  theatre 
for  the  exhibition  of  games.  AlmoRt  evrry  trace 
of  the  ancient  city,  however,  has  been  obliterat- 
ed during  the  contests  between  the  Greek  em- 
pire and  the  Ottomans,  and  afterwards  by  the 
ravages  of  Timor  in  1402.  The  foundation  of 
the  stadium  remains^  but  the  area  is  sown  with 
grain.  There  are  only  a  few  vestiges  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  castle  which  crowns  the  hill  is 
chiefly  a  patch-work  executed  by  John  Comne- 
nus  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  the  walla  of 
which,  of  immense  strength  and  thickness,  may 
still  be  discovered.  Smyrna,  in  the  course  of 
its  revolutions,  has  slid  down,  aa  it  were,  from 
the  hill  to  the  sea.  It  has,  under  the  Turks, 
completely  regained  its  paptdoosness.    Smynui| 
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In  short,  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  Levant, 
ThU  city  contains  130,000  inhabitants,  though 
fireqnentlj  and  severely  visited  by  the  plague/' 
MaUe-Brun.]—Berodot.  1,  c.  16,  &c.— Sra6. 
19  and  14.— iZoi.  8,  v.  565.— Pan*.  5,  c.  8.— 
Mela^  1,  c.  17. 

SoANBs,  a  people  of  Colchis,  near  Qsocasus, 
in  whose  territories  the  rivers  abound  with  gold- 
en sands,  which  the  inhabitants  gather  in  wool 
skins,  whence,  perhaps,  arose  the  (able  of  the 
golden  fleece.     Strab.  11.— P/in.  33,  c  3. 

SoaDiiNA,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Scythia,  east  by  the  Sacs,  south  by 
Bactriana,  and  west  l^  Margiana;  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Zagatay^  or  U9bec.  The 
peof^  ate  called  Sogdiani,  The  capital  was 
called  Marcanda.  Berodot.  3,  c.  93. — Curt,  7, 
c.  10. 

SoLicrNicTM,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  Sultz^ 
on  the  Neckar, 

SoLis  FoNs,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Libya. 
Vid.  Antnum. 

SoLOE,  or  Soli,  I.  a  town  of  Cyprus,  built  on 
the  borders  of  the  Clarius  by  an  Athenian  co- 
lony. It  was  originally  called  JBpeia^  till  So- 
I<m  vistoed  Cyprus,  and  advised  Philocyprus, 
one  of  the  pnnces  of  the  island,  to  change  the 
situation  of  nis  capital.  His  advice  was  follow- 
ed, and  a  new  town  was  raised  in  a  beautiful 
plain,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the  Athe- 
nian philoeopher.  Strab.  14. — Pint,  in  Sol. 
—II.  A  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  sea-coast,  built 
by  the  Greeks  and  Rhodians.  It  was  after- 
wards called  PompeiopoliSf  from  Pompey,  who 
settled  a  colony  of  pirates  there.  Plin.  5,  c. 
27. — Dianys,  Some  suppose  that  the  Greeks, 
who  settled  in  either  of  these  two  towns,  forgot 
the  purity  of  their  native  language,  and  thence 
arose  the  term  SoleciaTnus^  apphed  to  an  inele- 
gant or  improper  expression. 

SoL(Kis,or  SoLOENTii,  I.  s  pfomontory  of  Li- 
bya at  the  extremity  of  mount  Atlas,  now  Cype 

Cantim. II.  A  town  of  Sbily,  between  Pa- 

normus  and  Himera,  now  Solanto.    Cie.  Ver. 
3,  c.  4a— T^ticyrf.  6. 

Solus,  (un/u,)  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily. 
[  Vid.  SokeU.]    Strab.  14. 

SoLTMf,  fa  people  of  Lycia,  who  finally  occu- 
pied the  territory  called  Milyas.  Vid.  Lycia.] 
Soph£ne,  a  country  of  Armenia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Mesopotamia,  [now  Zoph.  The  Eu- 
phrates forms  its  boundary  on  the  west  and 
Dorth-west.  It  is  watered  by  the  Arsanias,  now 
Antn.     L^AnviUe.j-^Lucan.  2,  v.  593. 

SoiuCTEs,  and  Soracte,  a  mountain  of  Etru- 
ria,  near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rome  at  the  dis- 
tance of  26  miles.  1 1  was  sacred  to  ApoUo,  who 
is  from  thence  sumamed  Soraetis !  and  it  is 
said  that  the  priests  of  the  god  could  walk  over 
burning  coals  without  hurting  themselves. 
There  was,  as  some  report,  a  fountain  on  mount 
Soracte.  whose  waters  boiled  at  sunrise,  &nd  in- 
stantly killed  all  such  birds  ss  drank  of  them. 
Strab.  5.— />/in.  3,  c  93,  1.  7,  c  2.—Horat.  1, 
Od.  9.—  Virg.  ^n.  11,  v.  785.— //a/.  5. 

SoTTATEs,  [a  people  of  Aqoitania,  of  some 
note  in  the  time  of  Cssar.  Their  chief  town 
Sotiacum,  called  in  the  middle  ages  Sotia  or  So- 
tium,  is  now  Sw.  L^Anville^^Lemaire.] — 
Ccu.  BeU.  G.  3,  c.  90  and  21. 
Sparta.  Vid,  Laoedamor\. 
gPBBCBius,  a  rivtr  of  Thewaly,  rising  on 


mount  (Eta,  and  falling  into  the  sea  in  the  bay 
of  Malia,  near  Anticyra.  The  name  b  sop^ 
posed  to  be  derived  from  its  rapidity  {oit$fx*^^ 
festinare\  Peleus  vowed  to  the  god  of  t&is 
river  the  nair  of  his  son  Achilles,  if  ever  he  re' 
turned  safe  from  the  Trojan  war.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  198.— SXroft.  9.— //(wien  //.  23,  v.  144.— 
Apollod.  3,  c.  13.— ilfc/a,  2,  c  3.— Owd.  AUt, 
1,  v.  557,  1.  2,  V.  250,  L  7,  v.  230. 

SpermatophIgi,  a  people  who  lived  in  the 
extremest  parts  of  Egypt  They  fed  upon  the 
fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees. 

Si*H AGTERi  A,  ["  The  island  of  Sphacteria,  so 
celebrated  in  Grecian  history  from  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  a  Lacedaemonian  detachment  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Sphagia,  which  it 
still  retains.  Phny  says  the  Sphagia  were 
three  in  number ;  Xenophon  likewise  speaks  of 
some  islands  so  called  on  the  Laconian  coast, 
meaning  doubtless  that  of  Messenia.  Two  of 
these  must  haye  been  mere  rocks."     Cram.] 

Sphagije  In80L£.     Vid.  Sphacteria, 

Sphragidium,  a  retired  cave  on  mount  Ci- 
thsron  in  Boeotia.  The  nymphs  of  the  i^ce, 
called  Sphragitide»i  were  early  honoured  with 
a  sacrince  by  the  Athenians,  by  order  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  because  they  had  lost  few  men 
at  the  battle  of  Platsa.  Plin,  35,  c  6.— Patit. 
9,  c.  3.— P/u/.  in  Ariat, 

Spi.ma,  [an  ancient  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  of 
Greek  origin,  situated  on  the  most  southern 
branch  of  the  Po,  called  from  the  city  Spineti- 
cum  Ostium,  "if  we  are  to  believe  Dionysitts 
of  Halicarnassus,  who  derives  his  information 
apparently  fVom  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  Spina 
was  founded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Pelasgi, 
who  arrived  on  this  coast  from  Epirus  long  be- 
fore the  7roJan  vrar.  The  same  writer  goes  on 
to  state,  that  in  process  of  time  this  colony  be- 
came very  flourishing,  and  held  for  many  years 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  from  the  fruits  of  which 
it  was  enabled  to  present  to  the  tempb  of  Del- 
phi tithe-ofl^ngs  more  costly  than  those  of  any 
other  city.  AAcrwards,  however,  being  attack* 
ed  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  surrounding 
barbarians,  the  Pelasgi  were  forced  to  quit  their 
settlements,  and  final^  to  abandon  Italy.  It  ap- 
pears that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
existence  of  a  Greek  dty  of  this  name  near  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Po^  since  it  is  noticed  in 
the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  and  by  the  ffeographera 
Eudoxus  and  Artemidorus,  as  cited  b^  Stepb. 
Byz.  Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  as  having  once 
been  a  celebrated  city,  and  possessed  of  a  trea- 
sury at  Delphi ;  the  inscription  recording  that 
fact  being  still  extant  in  his  time.  The  same 
geograpl^r  adds  besides,  that  Spina  was  yet  in 
existence  when  he  wrote,  though  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a*  mere  village.  It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  when  the  Pelai^  abandoned  Spina, 
and  who  were  the  barbarians  that  forced  them 
to  quit  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  By  the  lat- 
ter, 1  apprehend  we  must  understand  the  Tus- 
cans. The  Tuscans  themselves  were  in  thor 
turn  dispossessed  by  the  Gauls;  and  if  the  cor- 
rection of  Cluverius  in  the  text  of  Pliny  be  ad- 
mitted, it  appears  from  that  author,  that  Spina 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  latter  people  the 
same  year  that  Camillus  took  Veil,  that  is,  393 
Years  B.  C. :  but  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  Scy- 
ux,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  in  the  tiuM 
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ofPhlUp,  roentiong  Spina  m  then  exuting,  which 
would  be  about  thirty  or  forty  years  later  than 
the  date  abovo  mentioned.    Ko  trace  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  dourislunff  city,  by  which  its 
ancient  site  may  be  identified.     Scylax  says  it 
stood  about  twenty  stadia,  or  between  three  and 
four  miles  from  the  sea.     But  Strabo  reports, 
that  in  his  time  the  small  place  which  preserved 
the  name  of  Spina  was  situated  upwards  of  ele- 
Ten  miles  inland.     We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  a  considerable  deposit  of  alluvial  soil  must 
have  been  made  by  the  Po  during  the  time 
which  intervened  between  these  two  periodn,  or 
that  the  former  site  of  the  city  had  been  re- 
moved to  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea.     The 
first  supposition  is  however  the  moat  probable, 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
marshes  of  Comaekio  were  once  washed  by  the 
Adriatic     I  am  for  this  reason  inclined  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  those  topographers  who  seek  fijr 
the  spot  on  which  Spina  stood,  on  the  lefl  bank 
of  the  Po  di  Primaro,  the  ancient  Spineticum 
Ostium,  and  not  far  from  the  village  of  Argen- 
ta."     Cram.] 

fSpiNBTicuM  OsTiDM.     Vid.  Spina.] 

bPOLBTiuai,  now  Spoleto^  a  town  of  Umbria, 
[♦'  coionixed  A.  U.  C.  bl±  Twenty -five  years 
afterwards  it  withstood,  according  to  Livy,  the 
attack  of  Hannibal,  who  was  on  his  march 
through  Umbria,  after  the  battle  of  the  Trasy- 
mene.  This  resistance  had  the  efi^cct  of  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Carthiiginia^  general  to- 
wards Rome,  and  compelled  him  to  draw  oflfhis 
forces  into  Picenum.  It  should  bo  observed, 
however,  that  Polybius  makes  no  mention  of 
this  attack  upon  SJpoleio ;  but  expressly  states, 
tfial  it  was  not  Hannibal's  intention  to  approach 
Rome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead  his  army  to  the 
•ea-coast.  Spoletium  appears  to  have  ranked 
high  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  but 
it  suftered  severely  from  proscription  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sylia."     Cram.] 

Sp6r1de8,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  £gean 
sea.  They  received  their  name  a  owu^^  apatgo^ 
V*  and  inauded  the  numerous  islands  which  lie 
scattered  around  the  CycUdea,  with  which,  in 
(act,  several  of  them  are  intermixed,  and  those 
also  which  lay  towards  Crete  and  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor."     Cram,] 

Stabije,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  on 
the  bay  of  Puteoli,  destroyed  by  SylU,  and  con- 
verted into  a  villa,  whither  PUny  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  which 
he  perished.    Plin,  3,  c.  5,  ep.  6,  c  16. 

Staqira,  a  town  on  the  borders,  of  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  bay  into  which  the  Strymon  dis- 
charses  itself,  at  the  south  of  Amphipolis,  -found- 
ed 6^5  years  before  Christ  Anstutle  was  bom 
there,  from  which  circumstance  he  is  called 
SlagiriUs,  Tkvucyd.  A.^Pa  us.  6,  c.  4.—LacrL 
in  Sol.—JElian.  K.  /f.  3,  a  46. 

Stbllati s,  a  field  remarkalUe  for  its  fertility, 
in  Campania.  Cic.  Aug.  1,  c.  'tO.—Suet.  Cast. 
20. 

Stobi,  [a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Axius  and  Erigonus.  It  was 
"an  ancient  city  of  some  note,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy,  who  reports,  that  Philip  wished  to  found 
a  new  city  in  its  vicinity,  to  be  called  Perseis, 
•Sin  his  eldest  son.  The  same  monarch  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  the  Dardani  in  the  cnvi- 
of  Stfl^  and  it  was  from  thence  that  he 


set  out  on  his  expedition  to  mount  Hsmas. 
On  the  conquest  ot  Macedonia  by  the  Romans, 
it  wss  made  the  depot  of  the  salt  with  which  the 
Dardani  were  supplied  from  that  country.  Sto- 
bi, at  a  later  period,  became  not  only  a  Iloman 
colony,  but  a  Roman  munidpium,  a  privilege 
rarely  conferred  beyond  the  limits  of  luAy.  In 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  Stobi  was  considered 
as  the  chief  town  of  Macedonia  Secunda,  or 
Salutaris,  as  it  was  then  called.     Steph.  Byz. 


writes  the  name  erroneously  TrpSfit.  Stobi  was 
the  birth-place  of  Jo.  Stob«ua,-the  author  of  the 
valuable  Greek  Floriiegium  which  bean  his 
name."     Cram.] 

STOBCHADen,  five  small  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  the  Bierf^ 
near  MaraeiUes.  They  were  called  Ligustitles 
by  some,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  only  three 
in  number.  Stepk.  Byzant. — Lucan.  3,  v.  516. 
—Strab.  4. 

Stratonis  Tcrris,  a  ciu  of  Judea,  after- 
wards called  Csesarea  by  Herod  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 

Stratos,  I.  a  dty  of  .£olia.    Liv.  36^  c  11, 

1.  38,  c  4. II.  Of  Acamania. 

Strongy  le,  now  Slromi>olOt  one  of  the  islands 
called  bolides  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  near  the 
roast  of  Sicily.  It  has  a  volcano,  10  miles  ia 
circumference,  which  throws  up  fianies  conti- 
nually, and  of  which  the  crater  is  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  Mela^  2,  c.  7. — Sirab.  6. — Paut. 
10,  c.  11. 

Stropbades,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
were  anciently  called  Plottt,  and  rpceived  Xh& 
name  of  Strophades  from  r^^  verto,  because 
Zethes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  returned 
from  thence  by  order  of  Jupiter,  after  thev  had 
driven  the  Harpies  there  from  the  tables  of 
Phineus.  The  fleet  of  .£neas  stopped  near  the 
Strophades.  The  largest  of  these  two  islands 
is  not  above  five  miles  in  circumference.     Hy» 

fin.  fab.  19.— -Mc/o,  3»  c  7.—  Ovid.  Met.  13,  t. 
09.—  Virg.  JBn.  3,  v.  210.— Srro6.  8. 

Stryma,  a  town  of  Thrace,  founded  by  a 
Theban  colony.     Herodot.  7,  c.  109. 

Strymon,  a  river  which  separates  Thrace 
from  Macedonia,  and  falls  into  a  part  of  the 
^gean  sea,  which  has  been  called  Strynwnictim 
sinus.  A  number  of  cranes,  as  the  poets  say, 
resorted  on  its  banks  in  the  summer  time.  Its 
eels  were  excellent     Mela^  2,  c.  2. — Apollod^ 

2,  c.  5.—  Virg.  G.  I,  V.  120. 1.  4,  v.  50a    wtn. 
10,  V.  265.— Or W.  Met.  2,  v.  251. 

Stymphalos,  a  town,  river,  lake,  and  foun- 
tain of  Arcadia,  which  receives  its  name  from 
king  Stymphalus.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
lake  Stymphalus  was  infested  witha  nuralierof 
voracious  birds,  like  cranes  or  storks,  wliich  fed 
upon  human  fiesh,  and  which  were  called  Stym- 
phalides.  They  were  at  last  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules, with  the  assistance  of  Minerva.  Some 
have  confounded  them  with  the  Harpies,  while 
others  pretend  that  they  never  existed  but  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poets.  Pansanias,  however, 
supports,  that  there  were  carnivorous  birds  like 
the  Stymphalides,  in  Arabia.  Paus,  8,  c.  4.— > 
Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  298. 

Styx,  a  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 
it  flows  nine  times.  Acoordinff  to  some  writen 
the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Nonaciis  in  Area- 
dia,  whose  wateri  were  so  cold  and  venemoue, 
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that  they  proTed  ihtal  to  lOch  as  tasted  them. 
Among  others  Alexander  the  Great  is  mention- 
ed as  a  victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking  them.     They  even  consum- 
ed iron,  and  broke  all  vessels.     The  wonderful 
properties  of  this  water  suggested  the  idea  that 
It  was  a  river  of  hell,  especially  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  a  little  below  its  fountain 
nead.    The  gods  held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in 
such  veneration,  that  they  always  swore  by 
them  ;  an  oath  which  was  inviolable.     If  any 
of  tlie  gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiter 
obliged  them  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Styx, 
which  lolled  them  for  one  whole  year  into  a 
senseless  stupidity ;  for  the  nine  following  years 
they  were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nec- 
tar of  the  gods,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
jrears  of  their  punishment,  they  were  restored  to 
the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all  their  ori- 
ginal privileges.     It  is  said  that  this  veneration 
was  shown  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received  its 
name  from  the  nymph  Styx,  who,  with  her  three 
daughters,  assisted  Jupiter  in  his  war  against  the 
Titans.    Hesiod.  Theor.  v.  384,  n5.—Homei: 
Od.  10,  V.  513:— Hero^,  6,  c.  i,—  Virg.  jEn. 
6,  V.  323,  439,  Ac—Apoliod.  1,  c  3.— Ovid. 
Met,  3,  V.  29,  &c. — Lucan,  6,  v.  378,  &c. — 
Pans.  8,  c.  17  and  18.— Cur/.  10,  c.  10. 

SuBLicius,  the  first  bridge  erected  at  Rome 
over  the  Tiber.     Vid.  Pons,  • 

ScBORRA,  a  street  in  Rome,  where  all  the  li- 
centious, dissolute,  and  lascivious  Romans  and 
courtezans  resorted.  It  was  situate  between 
mount  Viminalis  and  Cluirinalis,  and  was  re- 
markable as  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
obscurer  years  of  J.  Cssar.  Suet,  in  Cct$. — 
Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  8. — 'Martial,  6,  ep.  66. — 
Jut.  3,  V.  5. 

SucRO,  now  Xucar^  a  river  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there 
between  Sertorios  and  Pompey,  in  which  the 
&rmer  obtained  the  victoinr.     Pint. 

Su£88A,  a  town  of  Campania,  called  also 
AuTunea^  to  distingnish  it  from  Suessa  Pometia, 
the  capital  of  the  Yolsci.  Strah.  b.—Plin.  3, 
c.  S.—Dionya.  Hal.  A.— Lit.  1  and  2.— Ftr^. 
JEm.  6,  V.  775.— (Jic.  Phil.  3,  c.  4,  1.  4,  c.  2. 

SuEssdNEs,  [a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  whose 
territory  was  enclosed  by  those  of  the  Veroman- 
dui,  Remi,  Senones,  Parisii,  and  Bellovaci. 
Their  capital  was  Noviodunum,  now  Soi$aon9, 
dep.  de  PAisne  ;  although  it  has  been  identified 
by  some  geographers  with  Sol/on^  dep.  de  P  Oise. 
dee.  B.  O.    Lem.  ed.] 

Sue VI,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Vistula^  who  made  frequent  ex- 
«arnon8  upon  the  territories  of  Rome  under  the 
emperors.  [D'AnvUle  thus  speaks  of  this  peo- 
ple. **  A  nation  superior  in  power  were  the 
Catti^  whom  Cesar,  as  before  observed,  calls 
SuevL  They  occupied  Hetse  to  the  Soda  in 
Hiuringia^  and  Weteravia  to  the  Maine, 
Among  other  circumstances  which  enhanced 
the  merit  of  this  people,  was  that  of  their  skill 
in  the  military  art ;  which,  according  to  Taci- 
tus, the  Cattians  superadded  to  the  quality  of 
bravery  common  to  the  Germanic  nations.  A 
place  which  is  mentioned  under  the  nauie  of 
CaHellum  continues  this  aame  in  that  of  Cas- 
ml.  Maltium  is  spoken.of  as  the  capital  of  the 
Cattiaos,  and  itislMlieved  that  this  city  is  Mar- 
pur  g.    The  internal  part  of  this  contuent  may 


be  considered  under  the j^neral  name  of  Suetia  / 
whence  many  Germanic  nations  have  borrowed 
the  denomination  under  which  they  appear. 
Soevia  was  divided  among  a  number  of  distinct 
people.  The  Semnonesy  who  were  reputed  the 
noblest  and  most  ancient  of  the  Suevian  nations, 
extended  from  the  Elbe  beyond  the  Oder." 
Ptolemy  reY)resents  the  Suevi  as  consisting  of 
three  nations,  the  Angli,  Longobardi,  and  Sem-* 
nones :  to  these  Pliny  adds  the  Hermiones, 
whom  Strabo  calls  Uermanduri.l  Lucan.  8, 
V.  51. 

SuiONEs,  a  nation  of  Germany,  supposed  tht 
modern  Swedes.     Tacit,  de  Germ,  c  44. 

SuLGi,  now  SorguCf  a  small  river  of  Gau^ 
fidltng  into  the  Rhone.     Strab.  4. 

SuLMO,  now  Sulmonoy  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Peligni,  at  the  distance  of  about  90  miles  fVom 
Rome,  founded  by  Solymos,  one  of  the  follow- 
ers of  ^neas.  Ovid  was  born  there.  Ovid, 
passim. — Ital.  8,  v.  511. — Strab.  5. 

SuNruM,  ['*  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sites  in 
Attica,  forms  the  extreme  point  of  that  province 
towards  the  south.  Near  the  promontory  stood 
the  town  of  the  same  name  with  a  harbour. 
Suniom  was  held  especially  sacred  to  IVlinervm 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer.  Neptune  was 
also  worshippe<l  there,  as  we  learn  from  Aristo- 
phanes. Rcffattas  were  held  here  in  the  minor 
Panathenaic  festivals.  The  promontory  of  Si»- 
nium  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Grecian  histo- 
ry. Herodotus  in  one  place  calls  it  the  Suniac 
angle.  Thucydides  reports  that  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Athenians  after  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
to  protect  their  vessels  which  conveyed  com 
from  EuboBs,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to 
double  the  promontory.  It  is  now  called  Capo 
Colonna^  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva,- which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  its  summit. 
Travellers  who  have  visited  Sunium  inform  us, 
that  this  edifice  was  originally  decorated  with 
six  columns  in  front,  and  probably  thirteen  on 
each  side.  Spon  reports  that  in  tus  time  nine- 
teen columns  were  still  standing.  At  present 
there  are  only  fourteen.  Sir  W.  GeU  ooserves 
'  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  spot^ 
commanding  from  a  portico  of  white  marble^ 
erected  in  the  happiest  period  of  Grecian  art, 
and  elevated  300  feet  above  the  sea,  a  prospect 
of  the  gulf  of  iBgina  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
^gffian  on  the  other.'  Dodwell  states,  '  that 
the  temple  is  supported  on  its  northern  side  by 
a  regularly  constructed  terrace  wall,  of  which 
seventeen  layers  of  stone  still  remain.  The 
fallen  columns  are  scattered  about  below  the 
temple,  to  which  they  form  the  richest  fore- 
ground. The  walls  of  the  town,  of  which  there 
are  few  remains,  may  be  traced  nearly  down  to 
the  port  on  the  southern  side  \  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  opposite  side,  upon  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  was  undefended,  except  by  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place  and  the  steepness  of  the 
rock  ;  the  walls  were  fortified  with  square 
towers."     Cra7?i.] 

SupERUM  Marb,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic  sea, 
because  it  was  situate  above  Italy.  The  name 
of  Mare  Inferum  wss  applied  ror  the  opposite 
reasons  to  the  sea  below  Italy.  Ctc.  pro  uluent, 
&c. 

SiJRRENTtrM,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  hay 
of  Naples,  famous  for  the  wine  which  was  made 
in  the  neighbourhood.    Mela^  2,  c  4.— Strab.  5» 
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'^Botai,  1,  ep.  17,  ▼.  52. — Ovid,  Met,  15,  t. 
710.— Jfar^  13,  cp.  110. 

Snsi,  {pruir^)  now  Sutter,  m  celebrated  city 
of  Asia,  the  chief  town  of  Susiana,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  built  by  Tithonua 
the  father  of  Memnon.  Cyrua  took  it.  The 
walla  of  Suia  were  above  120  stadia  in  circam* 
ferenoe.  The  treaaarea  of  the  kinga  of  Peraia 
were  generally  kept  there,  and  the  rojral  palace 
waa  built  with  white  marble,  and  ita  pillars 
were  covered  with  gold  and  predoua  atones.  It 
waa  usnal  with  the  kings  of  Persia  to  s|)end  the 
aammer  at  Ecbatana  and  the  winter  at  Susa, 
because  the  climate  was  more  warm  there  than 
at  any  other  royal  residence.  It  had  been  called 
Memnonia^  or  the  palace  of  Memnon,  because 
that  prince  reigned  there.  Plin.  6,  c.  26,  &c 
— Luean.  3,  ▼.  49. — Strab.  15.— -XiiK/pA.  Cyr, 
— Propert.  3,  el.  13. — Claudian. 

SusilNA,  or  Susrs,  a  country  of  Asia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Susa,  situate  at  the  cast 
of  Assyria.  Lilies  grow  in  great  abundance  in 
Susiana,  and  it  is  from  that  plant  that  the  pro- 
Tince  received  its  name,  according  to  some,  as 
Susan  is  the  name  of  a  lily  in  Heorew. 

SusiD£  Pyle^  narrow  passes  over  mountains 
from  Sasiana  into  Peri^ia.     Curt.  5,  c  3. 

SoTBUi^  a  town  of  Numidia,  whore  the  king's 
treasures  were  kept.     Sail.  Ju^.  37. 

SoTRicM,  a  town  of  Ctruna,  about  twenty- 
four  miles  north-west  of  Rome.  Some  suppose 
that  the  phrase  Ire  Sutrium^  to  act  wiihdespatch, 
arises  from  the  celerity  with  which  Camillus 
recovered  the  place  ;  but  Festus  explains  it  dif- 
ferently. Plaut.  Com.  3,  1,  v.  10— Li».  26,  c 
34.— Paterc.  I,  c.  14.— Lw.  9,  c.  33. 

Sybaris,  a  river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  whose 
waters  were  said  to  render  men  more  strong 
and  robust  Strab.  B.'-PUti.  3,  c.  II,  1.  31,  c. 
2. — There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  ita 
banks,  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  which  had  been 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Acbeans.  Sybarid  be- 
came very  powerful  and  in  ita  most  flourishing 
ntuation  it  had  the  command  of  four  neighbour- 
ing nations  of  25  towns,  and  could  send  an  ar- 
my of  300,000  men  into  the  field.  The  walls  of 
the  city  were  said  to  extend  six  miles  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  and  the  suburbs  covered  the 
banks  of  the  Crathis  for  the  space  of  seven  miles. 
It  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance  against 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Crotona,  till  it  was  at 
last  totally  reduml  by  the  disciples  of  Pytbago- 
na,  B.  C.  506.  Sybaris  was  deatroyed  no  less 
than  five  times,  and  always  repaired.  In  a  more 
recent  age  the  inhabitants  became  so  effeminate, 
that  the  word  Sybarite  became  proverbial  to  in- 
timate  a  roan  devoted  to  pleasure.  There  was 
a  irmJI  town  built  in  the  neighbourhood  about 
444  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  called 
Thurium,  from  a  small  fountain  called  Thuria, 
where  it  wns  built  Diod.  12.— Strab.  6.— 
JElian.  V.  B.  9,  c.  ^.—Martial.  13,  ep.  96.— 
Plut.  in  Pelop.  dtc— P/in.  3,  c  10,  &c. 

St&nb,  now  Astuan^  a  town  of  Thebais,  on 
the  extremities  of  Egypt  Juvenal  the  poet 
was  banished  there  on  pretence  of  commanding 
a  prstorian  cohort  atationed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. [•*  Near  A»$ooan  are  found  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Syene^  consisting  of  some  sranite 
oolumos,  and  an  old  aquare  building,  with  open- 
ings at  top.  The  researches  made  here  have 
not  confirmed  the  coni^ure  of  Savaiy,  who 


conceived  it  to  be  the  ancient  observatory  of  t^ 
Bgyptbns,  where,  with  some  digging,  the  an- 
cient well  might  be  found,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  image  of  the  sun  was  reflected  entire  on  the 
day  of  the  summer  solstice.     The  observations 
of  the  French  astronomers  place  Assooan  in  lat 
24^'  5^  23''  of  north  latitude.     If  this  place  was 
formerly  situated  under  the  tropic,  the  position 
of  the  earth  must  be  n  little  altereu,  and  the  ob- 
liq uity  of  the  ecliptic  diminished.   B ut  we  should 
be  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  ancients,  which  have  conferred  so 
much  celebrity  on  these  places.     The  phenome- 
non of  the  extinction  of  the  shadow,  whether 
within  a  deep  pit,  or  round  a  perpendicular  g^no- 
mon,  is  not  confined  to  one  exact  mathematical 
position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common  to  a  certaiii 
extent  of  latitude  corresponding  to  the  visible 
diameter  of  that  luminary,  which  ia  more  than 
half  a  degree.     It  would  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
that  the  northern  margin  of  the  sun's  disc  should 
reach  the  zenith  of  Sycne  on  the  day  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  to  aboUsh  all  lateral  shadow  of  a 
perpendicular  object.     Now,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from 
the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  was  23^  4S'  35". 
If  we  add  the  semi  diameter  of  the  sun,  which  is 
15'  57^,  we  find  for  the  northern  margin  24®  f/ 
22",  which  is  within  a  second  of  the  actual  lati- 
tude of  S^ene.     At  present,  when  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  is  23^  28^  the  northern  limb  of  the 
sun  comes  no  nearer  the  latitude  of  Syene  than 
21'  3",  yet  the  shadow  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  imperiouwcason  tor  ad- 
mitting a  greater  diminution  in  the  obliquity  of 
theecuptic  than  that  which  is  shown  by  real 
astronomical  observations  of  the  most  exact  sim] 
authentic  kind.    That  of  the  well  of  Syene  is 
not  among  the  number  of  these  last,  sind  can 
give  us  no  assistance  in  ascertaining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tropic  thirty  centuries  ago,  as  some 
respectable  men  of  science  seem  to  have  believed. 
Syene,  which,  under  so  many  different  masters, 
has  been  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  pie- 
sents  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  spot  on 
the  surface  of  the  ^lobe,  that  confused  mixture 
of  monuments  which,  even  in  the  destinies  of 
the  most  potent  nation!*,  reminds  us  of  human 
instability.     Here  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptole- 
mies  raised  the  temples  and  the  palaces  which 
are  found  half  buried  under  the  drifting  sand. 
Here  are  forts  and  walls  built  by  the  Komana 
and  the  Arabians,  and  on  therenminsof  all  these 
buildings  Ffench  inscriptions  are  found,  attest- 
ing that  the  warriors  and  the  learned  men  of 
modern  Europe  pitched  their  tents,  and  erected 
their  observatories  on  this  spot.     But  the  eter- 
nal power  of  nature  presents  a  still  more  magni- 
ficent spectacle.    Here  are  the  terraces  of  red- 
dish granite  of  a  particular  character,  hence  call- 
ed Syenite,  a  term  applied  to  those  rocks  which 
difler  from  granite  m  containing  particles  of 
hornblende.     These  mighty  terraces,  shaped 
like  peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the  Nile ;  and  over 
them  the  river  rolls  majestically  his  impetuous 
fosming  waves.    Here  are  the  quarries  from 
which  the  obelisks  and  colossal  statues  of  the 
Egyptian  temples  were  dug.    An  obelisk,  par- 
tially formed  and  still  remaining  attachtd  to  the 
native  rock,  bean  testimony  to  tnelabori«>usand 
patient  eflbrts  of  huirihn  art    On  the  polished 
suifiikces  of  these  rocks  hieroglyphic  sculptures 
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Tepresent  the  Egrptiaii  deitieiii  together  with 
the  aacnBcm  and  oaeriogg  of  this  nation,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  has  identified  itseif  with 
*  the  ooontnr  which  it  inhabited,  and  haa  in  the 
moat  literal  aenae  engraved  the  records  of  its  slo- 
17  on  the  terrestrial  globe.  In  the  midst  of  this 
^ey,  generally  skirted  with  arid  rockEL  a  series 
of  sweet  delicious  islands,  covered  with  palms, 
date-trees,  mulberries,  acacia&'  and  napecas,  has 
merited  the  appellation  of  '  the  Tnnucal  Gar- 
dens.'"   MaUe-Brun.] 

SymplegIdes.     HdL  Cyanem. 

Syknas,  [adUy)  or  Synnada, (p/wr.)  a  town 
of  Phrygia,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries. 
Slrab.  \£—Claiulian,  in  Btur.  2.— Afor/to^  ©, 
ep.  n.—Siat,  1,  Sylv,  5,  v.  41. 

Syracu&s,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  found- 
ed about  732  years  be£>re  the  Christian  era,  b^ 
Archias,  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Herach- 
de.    In  its  flourishing  state  it  extended  221 
English  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  divided 
into  4  districts,  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tycha,  and 
Neapolis,  to  which  some  add  a  fifth  division, 
E^pols,  a  district  little  inhabited.    These  were 
or  themselves  separate  dties,  and  were  fortified 
with  three  citadels,  and  three-folded  walls.    Sy- 
racuse had  two  capacious  harbours,  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  island  of  Ortygia.    The 
greatest  harbour  was  above  5000  paces  in  cir- 
cumference^ and  its  entrance  500  paces  wide. 
The  people  of  Srracuse  were  very  opulent  and 
poweriiil ;  and,  toough  subject  to  tyrant^  they 
werenutfteiB  of  vast  poascsnions  and  depoident 
states.    The  dty  or  Syracuse  was  well  buflt, 
its  houses  were  stately  and  magnificent ;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  it  produced  toe  best  and  most 
excellent  of  men  when  they  were  virtuous,  but 
the  most  wicked  and  depraved  when  addicted 
to  vicious  pursuits.    The  women  of  Syracuse 
were  not  permitted  to  adorn  themselves  with 
gold,^  or  wear  coetly  gannentS|  exc^  such  as 
prosdtuted  themselves.    Syracuse  gave  birth  to 
Theocritus  and  Archimedes.    It  was  under  dif- 
termt  government^  and,  after  being  fireed  from 
the  tYiinn^  of  Thrasybulus,  B.  C.  446,  it  en- 
joyed secunty  for  61  years,  till  the  usurpation  of 
the  Dioovsii,  who  were  expelled  by  Tunoleon, 
B.  C.  343.    In  the  age  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
an  army  of  100>  000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  and 
400  ships,  were  kept  in  constant  pay.    It  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  Romans,  undor  the  consul 
Maroellus,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  B.  C. 
913.     Cie.  in  Verr.  4,  c  53  and  53.— 5»rfl6.  1 
and  a— C.  Nep.'-'Mda,  2,  c.  7.— jLw.  33,  Ac. 
^Plul.  in  MarceU.  6ui.^Flor,  3  c  S.-^UaL 
14,  T.  378. 

Syria,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  whose  boun- 
daries are  not  accurately  ascertained  by  the  an- 
cients. Syria,  generally  speaking,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  EuphnUes,  north  by 
mount  Taurus,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
south  by  Arabia.  It  was  divided  into  several 
districts  and  provinces,  among  whieh  were  Phcs- 
nida.  Seleucas,  Jodea  or  Pidestine,  Mesopota- 
mia, Babylon,  and  Assyria.  It  was  also  called 
AMtyria;  and  the  words  Syria  and  Assyria, 
though  distinjraished  and  defined  by  some  au- 
thors, were  often  used  indifferently.  Syria  was 
subjected  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia ;  but  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  Seleucns, 
Bumamed  Nicator,  who  had  received  this  pro- 
vince as  his  lot  in  the  dtvision  of  the  Mscedo- 
Paet  L— 8  O 


nian  dominions,  raised  it  into  an  empire,  known 
in  history  bw  the  luune  of  the  kingdom  of  Sy- 
ria or  Babyton,  B.  C.  313.  Seleocus  died  after 
a  reign  of  33  years,  and  his  sQcceeson^  sumamed 
the  SeleucicUej  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  Antiochus,  sumamed  Soter,  280 
B.  C  i  Antiochus  Theos,  261 ;  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus,  246 ;  Seleucus  Cenunus,  226 ;  Antio- 
chus the  Great,  223 ;  Seleucus  Pbilonator,  187 ; 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  175 ;  Antiocnus  Eupa- 
tor,  164 ;  Demetrius  Soter,  162 ;  Alex.  Balas, 
150;  Demetrius  Ificatcor,  146;  Antiochus  the 
Sixth,  144;  Diodotus  Tr^pbon,  143;  Antio- 
chus Sidetc»,  139 ;  Demetrius  Nicator  restored, 
130 ;  Alexander  Zebma,  127,  who  was  dethron- 
ed by  Antiochus  Grypus,  123;  Antiochus 
Cyzicenus,  142;  who  takes  part  of  Syria,  which 
he  calls  Coelesyria ;  Philip  and  Demetnus  Eu- 
cerus  93,  and  in  Ccelesyria,  Antiochus  Pius ; 
Aretas  was  king  of  Ccelesyria,  85 ;  Ti^ranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  63;  and  Antiochus  Asiaticus^ 
69,  who  was  dethroned  by  Pompey  B.  C.  65 ; 
in  consequence  of  which  S^rria  became  a  Ro- 
man province.  ["  A  situation  bordering  upon 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  also  upon  the  second 
empire  of  the  Persians,  must  have  made  the  de- 
fence of  this  province  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Syria  constituted  by  much  the 
flpreatest  part  of  that  Diceeefe  (for  so  the  great 
departments  establiahed  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  were  named)  called  Oriens; 
comprising  Palestine,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  the  isle  .of  Cyprus. 
By  a  division  of  primitive  provinces,  there  ap- 
pear five  in  the  linUts  of  Syria:  two  Syrias, 
Prima  and  Secunda  or  SaltUdris  ;  two  !Phce- 
nidas,  one  properly  so  called,  and  the  other  sur- 
named  Libani^  Ir^'the  extension  of  the  anterior 
limits  of  Phcenice ;  and  finally,  the  Euphraten- 
ns.  In  the  sacred  writing  Syria  is  called 
Aram,  The  Arabs  now  give  it  the  name  of 
^lam,  which  in  their  language  si^ifies  the  left, 
its  sttualion  being  such  on  facing  the  east." 
JO^AnviUe,y-Herodot.2,Zt  and  l.-^ApoUod.  1, 
Arg.^Sh-ab.  12  and  16.--C.  Nep.  in  Dot.— 
mSo^  1,  C.2.— Pto/.  5,c.  e.—Curt,  e,—Diony8. 
Perieg. 

Syriaccm  Mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  and 
Syria. 

Sybos,  I.  one  of  the  Cydades  in  the  £gean 
sea,  idiout  20  mil^  in  circumference,  ["  situated 
between  Cythnos  and  Rhenea,  was  celebrated 
for  having  ^ven  birth  to  Pherecydes  the  philo- 
sopher, a  disciple  of  Pittacus.  It  is  sir^ular 
that  Strabo  should  affirm  that  the  first  syllable 
of  the  word  Syros  is  pronounced  long,  whereas 
Homer,  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes,  haa 
made  it  short."     Cram.^ — Homer.  Od,  15,  v. 

504 Strah,  10.— Jfe/o,  2,c.  7. II.  A  town 

of  Caria.    Pans,  3,  c  26. 

Syrtis.  [*'  Among  the  ancients  the  name  of 
Syrtia,  (from  c^p<i«,  traho^)  was  common  to  two 

Silfs  on  the  coaat  of  Africa,  distinguished  into 
ajor  and  Minors  which,  frt>m  the  rocks  and 
quick-sands,  and  a  remarkable  inequality  in  the 
motion  of  the  waters,  were  deemed  of  perilous 
navigation.  Mariners,  corrupting  the  name, 
have  called  the  Great  Syrtis  the  Gu^qfSidra, 
A  promontory  named  heretofore  Cepbals,  or 
The  Heads,  and  now  Canan^  or  Cape  Mesraia^ 
'terminates  the  Syrtis.    The  litUe  Syrtis  is  now 
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called  the  Gu^f  qf  QabeB^  from  the  ancient  citj 
of  TaeapCy  ntaated  at  its  head,  and  preserving  its 
naroain  this  altered  form.*'  D^AnviUeA  From 
the  dangers  attending  the  navimtion  of  the  Syr- 
tis,  the  word  has  been  need  to  denote  any  part  of 
the  sea  of  which  the  nrnvigalion  was  attended 
with  danger  either  from  whirlpools  or  hidden 
rocks.  AlelOf  1,  c.  7,  L  2,  c.  7.—  Vtrg,  jEn,  4. 
V.  41.— Luean.  9,  20i.—SaUu$i.  in  X 


Tabernjb  Notjs,  I.  a  street  in  Rome,  where 

shops  were  built.    Liv.  3,  c.  48. II.  Rhena- 

ne,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  confluence  of 
the  FWHuh  and  the  Rhme,  now  Rhtn-Zabem. 
— — III.  RyuA,  now  JBem-Catte!,  on  the  Afo- 

te/te. Iv.   Triboccorum,  a  town  of  Ahace 

in  France,  now  Saveme. 

Tabor,  a  mountain  of  Palestine.    [It  is  thus 
described  by  Russell :   "  In  pursuing  this  route 
(from  Tiberias  to  Nazareth,)  we  luiye  Mount 
Tor,  or  Tabor,  on  the  left  hand,  rising  in  solita- 
ry naajesty  from  the  plain  of  E^sdrafilon.    Its  ap- 
pearance has  been  described  by  some  authors  as 
that  of  a  half-sphere,  while  to  others  it  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  cone  with  its  point  struck  ofif.    Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Maundrell,  the  height  is  such  as 
to  re<^uire  the  labour  of  an  hour  to  reach  the 
summit ;  where  b  seen  a  level  area  of  an  oral 
figure,  extending  about  two  furlongs  in  length 
and  one  in  bruidth.    It  is  enclos^  with  trees 
on  all  sides  except  the  south,  and  is  most  fertile 
and  delicious.  Having  been  anciently  surround- 
ed with  vralls  and  trenches,  there  are  remains 
of  considerable  fortifications  at  the  present  day. 
Bnrckhardt  says,  a  thick  wall,  constructed  of 
large  stones,  may  be  traced  quite  round  the 
summit,  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  j  on 
several  parts  of  which  are  relics  of  iMstions. 
The  area  too  is  overspread  with  the  ruins  of  pri- 
vate dwellings,  bidlt  of  stone  with  great  soadi- 
tv.    Pococke  assures  us  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  hills  he  ever  beheld,  being  a  rich  soil  that 
produces  excellent  herbage,  and  most  beautifully 
'  adorned  with  groves  ana  clumps  of  trees.    The 
height  he  calculates  to  be  about  two  miles,  raak- 
ins  allowance  fur  the  winding  ascent ;  but  he 
atids,  that  others  have  imagined  the  same  path 
to  be  not  less  than  four  miles.    Hasaelquist  con- 
jecture that  it  is  a  league  to  the  top,  the  whole 
of  which  may  be  accomplished  without  dismount- 
ing,—a  statement  amply  confirmcMl  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Van  Egmont  and  Hey  man.    But 
this  mountain  denves  the  largest  shsre  of  its 
celebrity  firom  the  omnion  entertained  among 
Christians  sinoe  the  (Jays  of  Jerome,  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord.    On  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill 
are  the  remains  of  a  strong  castle ;  and  within 
the  prodncta  of  it  is  the  grotto  in  which  are  three 
altars  in  memory  of  the  three  Ubemacles  that 
St  Peter  proposed  to  build,  and  where  the  Latin 
frjars  always  perform  mass  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Transfiguration.    It  is  said  there  was  a 
magnificent  church  built  there  by  Helena,  which 
v^as  a  cathedral  when  this  town  was  made  a 
bishop's  see.     On  the  side  of  the  hill  they  show  a 
churchin  the  grot,  wherethey  sayChrist  charced 
his  disciples  not  to  teU  what  things  they  had  seen 
till  ho  should  be  glorified.    It  is  very  doubtful 
however,  whether  this  tradition  be  well  founded 
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or  whether  it  has  not,  as  Mr.  Maundrdl  and 
other  writers  suspect,  originated  in  the  misin- 
terpretation of  a  very  common  Greek  phrase. 
Our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  taken  with  him  Pe- 
ter, James,  and  John,  and  brought  them  into  a 
hiffh  mountain  *  apart  ;*  from  which  it  has  been 
ramer  hastily  inferred  that  the  description  must 
apply  to  Taoor,  the  only  insulated  and  solitary 
hill  m  the  neighbourhood.    We  may  remark, 
with  the  traveler  just  named,  that  the  conclu- 
sion may  possibly  be  true,  but  that  the  argument 
used  to  prove  it  seems  incompetent;   because 
the  term  *  apart*  most  likely  relates  to  the  with- 
drawing and  retirement  of  the  persons  here 
s|)oken  of,  and  not  to  the  situation  of  the  moun- 
tain.   In  fact,  it  means  nothing  more  than  that 
our  Lord  ana  his  three  disciples  betook  them- 
sdves  to  a  private  place  for  the  purpose  of  devo- 
tion.   The  view  from  mount  Tabor  is  extolled 
by  every  traveller.  *  It  is  impossible,'  says  Maun- 
drell, *  for  man's  eyes  to  behold  a  higher  grati- 
fication of  this  nature.'    On  the  north-west  yoa 
discern  in  the  distance  the  noble  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean,  while  all  around  you  see  the  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  plains  of  Esdradlon  and  Ga- 
lilee.   Turning  a  httle  southward,  you  have  in 
view  the  high  mountains  of  GilbcNB,  so  fatid  to 
Saul  and  his  sons.    Due  east  you  discover  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  distant  about  one  day's  journey. 
A  few  j^oints  to  the  north  appears  the  Mount 
of  Beatitudes,  the  place  where  Christ  delivered 
his  sermon  to  his  uiscinles  and  the  multitude. 
Not  ftr  firom  this  little  nill  is  the  city  of  SapheC, 
or  Szqfad,  standing  upon  elevated  and  very  con- 
spicuous ground,    btul  farther,  in  the  same  ^- 
rection,  is  seen  a  lofty  peak  covered  with  snow, 
a  part  of  the  chain  of  Anti-Labanus.    To  the 
south-west  is  Carmel,  and  in  the  south  the  hills 
of  Samaria."] 

Tabraci,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
Hippo^  made  a  Roman  colony.  The  neigh- 
bouring forests  abounded  with  monkeys.  Juv, 
40,  V.  194.— P/in.  5,  c  Z.—Mda,  1,  c  7.— JfaU. 
3,  V.  256. 

Taburnus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  which 
abound  with  olives.  Ftr^-.  G^.  ^  v.  38.  jBn, 
12  V.  715. 

Tacape,  a  town  of  Africa,  [now  Oabes^  sita- 
ated  at  the  head  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  gaVe 
its  name  to  the  Aqus  Tacanins,  now  called 
Bt-ffammOf  which  in  the  language  of  the 
country  rignifies  "medicinal  waters."  IJ^An- 
vUle.] 

Tader,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  New  Cartilage. 

Tjenarum,  [*'  the  southernmost  promontory 
of  Peloponnesus.  Ancient  geographers  reck- 
oned from  thence  to  C.  Phycus  m  Africa  3000 
stadia,  4600  or  4000  to  C.  Pacbynus  in  Sicily, 
and  670  to  the  promontory  of  MaJca.  Here  was 
a  famous  temple  to  Neptune,  the  sanctuary  of 
which  was  accounted  an  inviolable  asylum. 

EoRip.  Cyclop.  291. 

Near  it  was  a  cave  said  to  be  the  entrance  to 
Orcus,  by  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  to 
the  upper  regions.  It  was  here  that  Arion  wan 
landed  by  the  dolphin,  as  Herodotus  relates,  and 
the  statue  which  he  dedicated  on  that  occasion 
still  existed  in  the  temple  when  it  was  visited  by 
Pausanias.  TiBnarus  became  latteriy  celebrated 
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for  the  beautiful  niarble  of  Hs  quarries,  which 
the  Romans  held  io  the  highest  esteem.  The 
TflBDaiian  promontory,  now  called  C.  McUapan, 
serves  to  divide  the  Messenian  from  the  Laco- 
nian  gulC*  Cram.  About  five  miles  from  the 
extreme  point  of  this  cape  stood  the  town  of  the 
same  name.] 

Taqds,  [a  river  of  Hispania,  belonging  prin- 
cipally to  Liusitania.  It  rose  in  the  Iduoeda 
mens  in  Tarraconensis,  and  emptied  into  the 
Atlantic  at  Olisipo,  now  LUbon.f 

Tamasea,  a  beautiful  plain  of  Cyprus^  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  beauty.  It  was  m  this  place 
that  Venus- gathered  the  golden  apples  with 
which  Hippomanes  was  enabled  to  overtake 
Atalanta.  Ovid,  Met,  10,  v.  644.— P/tn.  5.— 
Strab.  14. 

Tamesis,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Thamea^ 
Cat.  G.  5,  c.  11. 

Tamos,  a  promontory  of  India  near  the  Gan- 
ges. 

TanIgra,  ["a  considerable  town,  situated  in 
a  rich  and  fertile  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopus.    Its  most  ancieut  appellation  was  said 
to  be  Grsa,  though  Stephanus  asserts  that 
some  writers  considered  them  as  two  distinct 
citjea,  and  Strabo  also  appears  to  be  of  this 
opinion.    Aristotle  affirmea  that  Oropus  ought 
to  be  identified  with  Grtea.    Herodotus  informs 
OS,  that  at  an  early  period  the  district  of  Tana^ 
gra  was  occupied  by  the  Gephyrsi,  Phoenicians 
who  had  followed  Cadmus,  and  from  thence  af- 
terwards migrated  to  Athena.    The  foUowing 
description  of  this  dty  is  to  be  found  in  Dicaiar- 
chus.    '  The  town  itself  is  situated  on  a  lofty 
and  rugged  eminence,  it  u  white  and  chalky  in 
appearance,   but   the   houses   are   beautiiully 
aoomed  with  handsome  porticoes,  painted  in  the 
encaustic  style.    The  surrounding  country  does 
not  produce  much  com^  but  it  grows  the  best 
wine  in  Bceotia.    The  inhabitants  are  wealthy, 
but  frugal,  being  for  the  most  part  landholders, 
not  manufacturers ;  they  arc  observers  of  jus- 
tiocL  good  faith,  and  hospitality,  giving  freely  to 
such  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  are  in  want,  and 
also  to  necessitous  travellers;  in  short,  they 
seem  to  shun  every  thing  which  looks  like 
meanness  and  avarice.    There  is  no  city  in  all 
BcMtia  where  strangers  can  reside  so  securely ; 
for  there  is  no  exclusive  and  over-rigid  pride  ex- 
hibited towards  those  who  have  been  unfortu- 
nate^ owing  to  the  independent  and  industrious 
habits  of  the  citizens.    I  never  saw  in  any  town 
■o  little  appearance  of  any  incfination  to  profli- 
gacy, whico  is  the  most  frequent  source  of  crime 
amongst  men.    Foi^rhere  there  is  a  sufficiency, 
the  love  of  gain  is  not  harboured,  and  vice  is 
consequently  excluded.'    Tanagra,  as  Pausa- 
nias  further  reports,  was  famed  lor  its  breed  of 
fighting  cocks.    The  ruins  of  this  town  were 
at  first  discovered,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Cockcrell, 
at  QrcDmada  or  Qrimathi^  near  the  village  of 
Skoimandari;  he  found  there  vestiges  ot  its 
walls  and  theatre.    Mr.  Hawkins,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Clarke,  gives  the  foUowing  accurate  ac- 
count of  its  topography.    *  The  Asopus  is  in 
winter  a  muddy  tonrehL  and  for  eight  months 
ofthayearwhoUydry.  JoumeyiiigiromPames 
towards  Thebes,  soon  after  leaving  the  banks  of 
thb  river,  the  plain  ceases,  aiid  you  reach  a 
gently  undulating  territory,  in  which  is  situ 


habited  by  forty  families.  The  ruins  of  Tand^ 
gra  are  at  a  spot  called  Grimaiha^  about  three 
miles  to  the  south-west,  at  the  end  of  a  ridge  of 
hills  which  extend  from  thence  several  miles 
towards  Thebes.  The  ground  too  has  a  gra- 
dual ascent  from  these  nuns  towards  the  Aso^ 
pus,  and  the  great  plain  beyond  it,  which  it 
proudly  overlooks,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  it 
formerly  commanded.  There  are  no  well  pre- 
served remains  of  public  edifices  or  walls  at 
GramtUhV  ^  Tanagra  possessed  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory,  and  had  several  smaller  towns 
in  its  dependence.'*     Cram.] 

Tanagrus,  or  Tanager,  now  Segre^  a  river 
of  Lucania  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  its  cascades^ 
and  the  beautiful  meanders  of  its  streams 
through  a  fine  picturesque  country.     Virg.  O, 

o,  V.  IDl. 

TANAt8«  a  river  of  Scythia,  now  the  Don^ 
which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  and  Ms  into 
the  Palus  MsBotis,  after  a  rapid  course,  and  after 
it  has  received  the  additional  streams  of  many 
small  rivulets.  A  town  at  its  mouth  bore  tho 
same  name.  Mela^  1,  c  19.— Strab.  11  and 
la— Ourt.  6,  c.  2.—Luean.  3,  8,  &c.  [**  The 
Den  issues  from  the  lake  hDamyw^  and  waters  a 
hilly  and  fruitful  country  until  it  reaches  Woro- 
neseh.  It  is  enclosed  on  the  left,  firom  that  town 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Donetz^  by  steep  banks 
of  chalk,  but  as  it  proceeds  in  its  course,  it  en- 
ters an  immense  and  unvaried  plain,  its  streams 
are  not  confined  by  rocks,  nor  broken  by  cata- 
racts. Its  depth  even  in  these  plains  is  not  less 
in  winter  than  six  or  seven  feet,  but  the  water 
dees  not  rise  in  summer  to  the  heijjht  of  two 
feet  above  its  sandy  bed.  Navigation  is  thus 
prevented,  and  the  water  of  the  Don^  like  that  of 
its  feeders,  is  so  bad,  that  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves can  hardly  drink  it.  Much  advantage,  it 
is  thought,  might  result  if  the  river  were  unitc4 
to  the  Wolga  oy  means  of  the  Medwcditza^  or 
rather  the  Ilawla,  but  fei^  boats  could  sail  by 
such  a  passage  from  the  want  of  water  in  the 
Don,  and  firom  the  diflerence  in  the  level,  which 
is  fifty  feet  higher  on  the  side  of  the  same  river 
than  on  that  of  the  Wolga.  The  former  re- 
ceives from  the  Caspian  steppes  the  Manyiach^ 
of  which  the  almost  stagnant  Vraters  seem  to 
mark  the  position  of  an  ancient  strait  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  sea  of  Azqf.'*  MalU'Brun4 
Fid.  laxarles.] 

Tanib,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  one  of  the  east- 
em  mouths  of  the  Nite,  [called  thence  the  Ta- 
nitic] 

Taphi A8BU8,  [a  mountain  of  JEtolia,  pear  tho 
sea,  "  where  Nessus  was  said  to  have  died,  and 
to  have  thus  communicated  a  fetid  odour  to  the 
waters  which  issued  from  it.  Sir  W  Gell,  de^ 
scribing  the  route  from  the  Even  us  to  Naupac- 
tus,  says,  *  After  the  valley  of  Halicyrna  the 
road  mounts  a  dangerous  procipice^ow  colled 
KakiacalOf  the  ancient  mount  Taphiassus, 
where  there  is  at  the  base  a  number  or  springs 
of  fetid  water.* "     Cram.] 

Taphii,  [the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  called 
Taphiuss  and  Echinades.] 

Taphrje,  a  town  on  the  Isthmus  of  tho  Tau- 
rica  Chersonesus,  now  Precop.  Mela,  2,  c.  1. 
—PUn.  4,  c  12. 

Taphros,  the  straHbetwden  Corsica  and  Sar- 

__^. „  J  J  ^  „.^ dinia,  now  Bonifaeio. 

Bted  the  Albanian  village  of  Sco^matari.  in-        Taprobana,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
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now  called  Ceylon,  [The  Ghreeks  only  became 
Acquainted  with  these  distant  regions  afler  the 
aima  of  the  Macedonians  had  established  a 
Greek  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Persian.  This 
place  was  then  "  deemed  the  commencement  of 
another  world^  inhabited  by  AfUichthoneSj  or 
men  in  a  position  opposite  to  those  in  the  known 
hemisphere.  The  name  of  Salice,  whkh  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy  to  be  the  native  denomina- 
tion for  this  island,  is  preserved  in  that  of  Sclent 
dive,  compounded  of  the  proper  name  StUrit 
and  the  appellative  for  an  island  in  the  Indian 
language ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  name  of 
Ceuaru  or  Ceytoru  according  to  the  European 
usag&  IS  only  an  alteration  in  orthra^raphy.  The 
islands  which  Ptolemy  places  off  Taprobana,  to 
the  number  of  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Maldives,  although 
known  to  be  much  more  numerous."  VAn- 
vtiU.]  ^, 

Tapsds,  L  a  maritime  town  of  Africa.  Sil. 
jt,  3. 41.  A  small  and  lowl;^  situated  penin- 
sula on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Virg,  jEn. 
3,  V.  689. 

Tabasco,  a  town  of  GanI,  now  TarMcon  in 
Provence. 

Tarbclli.  a  people  of  Ganl,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  wnich  from  thence  are  sometimes 
caUed  TarbeUa.  TibulL  1,  el.  7,  v.  13.— I*u- 
can,  4,  V.  121.— Gm.  G.  3,  c.  27. 

Tarentum,  Tarentus,  or  Taras,  a  town  of 
Apulia,  situate  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Gralesus.  ["  The  Spar- 
tans, it  is  said,  being  engaged  in  a  long  and  ar- 
duous war  with  the  Messenians,  whose  territory 
they  had  invaded,  beffan  to  apprehend  lest  their 
protracted  absence  should  be  attended  with  the 
failure  of  thAt  increase  in  their  population  at 
home,  which  was  so  necessary  to  supply  the 
losses  produced  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it 
was  determined  therefore  to  send  to  Laconia  a 
select -body  of  youths,  from  whom  in  due  time 
would  arise  a  supply  of  recruits  for  the  war. 
The  children,  who  were  the  fruit  of  the  inter- 
course between  these  warriors  and  the  Spartan 
maids,  received  the  name  of  Parthenii ;  but  on 
their  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood  the^  found 
the  Mcssenian  war  concluded,  and  being  re- 
garded as  the  ofisprinff  of  illicit  love,  and  in 
other  respects  treated  with  indignity,  they  form- 
ed the  design  of  subverting  the  government,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Helots.  The  plot,  how- 
ever, was  discovered  ;  but  so  danfferous  did  the 
conspiracy  appear,  and  so  ibrmidu)le  was  their 
numoer,  that  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
remove  them  out  of  the  country  by  persuasion 
than  to  use  severity  or  to  employ  force.  A 
treaty  was  therefore  affreed  upon,  by  which  the 
Parthenians  bound  themselves  to  quit  Sparta 
forever,  provided  they  could  acquire  possessions 
in  a  foreign  land.  They  accordingly  sailed  to 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  Phalanthus ;  and 
finding  the  Cretans,  and,  as  Ephorus  states,  the 
Achsahs,  already  settled  in  that  country,  and 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  natives,  they  joined 
their  forces  jto  those  of  the  Ghneeks  and  possess- 
ed themselvee  of  Tarentum,  which  Pausanias 
a£firms  to  have  been  already  a  very  considerable 
and  opulent  town.  According  to  the  best  chro- 
nologists,  these  events  may  be  supposed  to  have 
happened  about  700  years  A.  Cf,  when  Numa 


Pompifios  was  king  of  Rome.  Possessed  ef  A 
noble  haven  placea  in  the  centre  of  its  widely 
extended  bay,  and  having  at  command  ihosa 
resources  which  the  salubrity  of  climate  and 
fertility  of  soil  in  every  variety  of  production 
afforded,  it  #eemed  deetmed  to  become  the  seat 
of  commerce  and  wealth,  if  not  that  of  empire. 
The  proximity  of  the  ports  of  Istria  and  Illyria, 
of  Greece  and  Sicily,  favoured  commercial  inter- 
course, while  the  vessels  of  these  several  states 
were  naturally  induced  to  profit  by  the  only 
spacious  and  secure  haven  which  the  eastern 
coast  of  Itah^  presented.  It  is  probable  that  th« 
constitution  of  the  Tarentines,  in  the  fSnt  ii»- 
stance,  was  modelled  after  that  of  the  parent 
state ;  at  least  Herodotus  has  certified,  that  in 
his  tone  they  were  ffovemed  by  a  king.    Ac- 


consequence  of  a  revolution  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place.    It  was  then,  as  Straho  adds,  that 
this  city  reached  ito  highest  point  of  elevation. 
At  this  most  pro^ierous  period  of  the  r«>ublic» 
which  may  be  supposed  to  date  about  400  years 
before  Christ,  when  Rome  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Veii,  and  Ghreece  enjoyed  some  tran- 
quflUty  after  the  long  struggle  of  the  Pefepoo- 
nesian  war  terminated  by  the  &I1  of  Athens^ 
Archytas,  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Pjrthagoras,  and  an  able  statesman^ 
presided  over  her  councils  as  strategos.    Her 
navy  was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
Italian  cokmy.    Nor  were  her  military  esta- 
blishments less  fomddable  and  efficient ;  since 
she  could  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  30,000 
foot  and  5000  horse,  exchisive  of  a  select  body 
of  cavalry,  called  Hipparchi.    The  Tarentines 
were  long  hekl  in  sreat  estimation  as  auxiliarj 
troops,  and  were  frequently  employed  in  the 
armies  of  foreign  princes  and  states.    Nor  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  of  literature  for- 
gotten in  this  advancement  of  political  strength 
and  civilization.    The  Pythagorean  sect,  which 
in  other  parts  of  Magna  Gnecia  had  been  so 
barbarously  oppressed,  here  found  enoourajp- 
ment  and  refuge  through  the  influence  of  Ar- 
chytas, who  was  said  to  have  entertained  Plato 
durins  his  residence  in  this  dty.    But  thie 
gran^ur  was  not  of  long  duration ;  for  wealth 
and  abundance  soon  engendered  a  love  of  ease 
and  luxury,  the  consequences  of  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  Tarentum,  by  saptong 
the  vigour  of  her  institutions,  enervating  the 
minds  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  her  inha- 
Utants.    Enfeebled  and  degraded  by  this  i^b- 
tem  of  demoralization  an4  corruption^  the  Ta- 
rentines soon  found  themselves  unable  as  her^ 
tofore  to  overawe  and  keep  in  subjection  the 
neigbouring  barbarians  of  lapygia,  wlio  had 
always  hated  and  feared,  but  now  learned  to  des- 
pise them.    These,  leagued  with  the  still  more 
warlike  Lucanians,  who  had  already  become  the 
terror  of  Magna  Grscia,  now  made  constant  in- 
roads on  their  territory,  and  even  threatened  the 
safety  of  their  city.    But  a  more  formidable 
enemy  now  appeared  in  the  lists,  to  cope  with 
whomsinglyappearedont  of  the  question;  and 
the  Tarentines  again  had  recourse  in  this  emer- 
gency to  foreign  aid  and  counsels.    The  valour 
and  forces  of  TPyrrhus  for  a  time  averted  the 
storm,  and  checked  the  victorions  progress  of 
the  Roman  armies;  but  when  that  pnnoe  with- 
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4bew  from  Italy,  Tarentam  could  no  bnger  re- 
■Lit  her  powenal  enemies,  and  soon  after  fell 
into  their  hands ;  the  surrender  of  the  town  be- 
ing hastened  by  the  treachery  of  the  Epirot 
force  which  Pyrrhos  had  left  there.  The  in- 
dependence of  Tarentnm  may  be  said  to  termi- 
nate here,  though  the  conquerors  {nretended  still 
to  recognise  the  liberty  of  her  citizsens.  From 
this  period  the  prosperi^  and  political  exist- 
ence of  Tarentum  may  date  its  decline,  which 
was  further  accelerated  by  the  preference  shewn 
by  the  Romans  to  the  port  of  Brundusium  for 
the  fitting  out  of  their  naval  armaments,  as  well 
as  for  commercial  purposes.  The  salubrity  of 
its  climate,  the  singular  fertility  of  its  territoiy, 
and  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  sea,  as 
well  as  on  the  Appian  Way,  still  rendered  it, 
however,  a  ci^  or  consequence  in  the  Augus- 
tan age.  Strabo  reports,  that  though  a  g[reat 
portion  of  its  extent  was  deserted  m  his  time, 
the  inhabited  part  still  constituted  a  large  town. 
That  geoffrapner  describes  the  '  inner  harbour, 
as  being  100  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  hai^ 
in  circuit.  This  port,  in  the  part  of  its  basin 
which  recedes  the  furthest  inland,  forms,  with 
the  exterior  sea,  an  isthmus  oonnectinff  the 
peninsula  on  which  the  town  is  built  with  the 
land.  This  isthmus  is  so  completely  level,  that 
it  is  easy  to  carry  veesels  over  it  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  The  site  of  the  town  is  very 
low ;  the  ground  riaesj  however,  a  Httle  towartfs 
the  citadel.  The  circumference  of  the  old 
walls  is  great ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town,  scMited  on  the  isthmus,  is  now  deserted. 
That  part  of  it,  however,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  where  the  citadel  stands,  is  yet 
occupied.  It  possesses  a  noble  gymnasium,  and 
a  spacious  forunij  in  which  is  placed  a  colossal 
image  of  Jove,  yieldin|[  only  in  size  to  that  of 
Rh<xles.  The  citadel  is  situated  between  the 
forum  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.'  It  is 
remarked  as  an  unusual  circumstance  by  Poly- 
biua,  that  in  this  city  the  dead  were  buried  with- 
in the  wallfl^  which  custom  he  ascribed  to  a  super- 
stitious motive"  Cram,]  Tarentum,  now  called 
lyirefUo,  is  inhaUted  by  about  18,000  souls,  who 
still  maintain  the  character  of  their  forefathers, 
and  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  Flar.  1,  c.  18. — 
Vol,  Max.  2,  c.  2.— P/u/.  in  Pyr,—Plin.  8,  c 
6, 1. 15,  c.  10, 1.  34,  c.  7.—£av.  12,  c.  13,  &c— 
Mela,  2,  c  A.—Sirab,  6.—Ihrat.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  46. 
^jElxan,  V,  K  6,  c  20. 

T  ARicB£UM,  a  fortified  town  of  Judea.     Cic. 

ad  Div,  12,  c.  11. -Several  towns  also  on 

the  coast  of  Elffvpt  bore  this  name  from  their 
jndding&^h,   ^erxMio/.  2,  c.  15,  &c 

T  ARPEius  MoNs,  a  hill  at  Rome,  about  80  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  from  whence  the  Ro- 
mans threw  down  their  condemned  criminals. 
It  received  its  name  from  TarpeiOf  who  was 
buried  there,  ani  is  the  same  as  the  CapUoline 
hUl.  Lit.  6.  c  ^O.—Lucan,  7,  v.  758.— Fir^. 
^n.8,  V.  347and652. 

Tarquinii,  now  T\tnhinaf  a  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  built  by  Tarchon,  who  assisted  JEneas 
against  Tumus.  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  bom 
or  educated  there,  and  be  made  it  a  Roman  co- 
lony when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Strab,  5. — 
Plin,  2,  c  95.— I^©/ 1,  c  34, 1.  27,  c.  4. 

Tarracina,  fa  town  of  Latium,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Volsci  and  <he%icmity  of  the  Pontine 
marshes.    Its  early  nvae,  perhaps  when  it  was 


yet  a  Volscian  town,  was  Anxur,  and  "  we  leaM 
from  Horace  that  this  city  stood  on  the  k^y 
rock  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modem  TVrro- 
cina  is  situated.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was 
first  named  Trachina,  a  Greek  appellation  indi- 
cative of  the  ruggedness  of  its  situation.  Ovid 
calls  it  Trachas.  The  first  intimation  we  have 
of  the  existence  of  this  city  is  from  Polybtus ; 
who,  in  his  account  of  the  first  treaty  which  was 
concluded  between  the  Romans  and  Carthagi' 
nians,  enumerates  Tarracina  among  the  Latin 
cities  in  the  alliance  of  the  former.  Tamdna 
subsequently  became  of  consequence  as  a  naval 
statbn ;  its  port  is  noticed  by  Livy,  and  it  is 
classed  by  that  historian  with  those  cokMiios 
which  were  required  to  furnish  sailors  and 
stores  for  the  Roman  fleet  The  sarrison  of 
Tarracina  joined  Cesar  in  his  marcn  to  Brun- 
dusium. From  Tacitus  we  lc»m  that  it  was  a 
municipium ;  and  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  parties 
of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  to  obtain  possession 
of  this  town,  suflldently  prove  that  it  was  th^ 
looked  upon  as  a  very  important  post.  The 
poets  invariably  call  it  Anznr."     CraTn,] 

Tarraco,  now  TaTragoJiOi  a  city  of  Spain, 
situate  on  the  sbnes  or  the  Memtemnesn, 
founded  by  the  two  Scipios,  who  planted  a  Ro- 
man colony  there.  Toe  province  of  which  it 
was  the  capital  was  called  Tarmoonensis,  and 
was  famous  for  its  wines.  Hispania  Torro- 
conensUf  which  was  also  called  by  the  itWtns 
HisDflmia  Ciierior,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Mediterranean,  the  ocean  on  the  west,  the 
Pyreneannk>nntains  and  the  sea  of  the  Cantabra 
on  the  north,  and  Lusitania  and  Betica  on  the 
south.  Martial,  10,  ep.  104,  L  13,  ep.  lia— 
Mela,  2,  c.  6.— iSW.  3,  v.  309, 1. 15,  v.  177. 

[Tarraconensis,  a  principal  pravindal  divi- 
sion of  Hispania,  after  its  subjugation  to  Rome. 
Vid.  Hispania,] 

Tarsius,  a  nver  of  Troas.    Strob, 

Tarsus,  now  TViroMo,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  en 
the  Cydnus,  founded  by  Triptolemus  and  a  colo- 
ny of  Argives,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Saidanapa- 
lus,  or  by  Perseus.  X^ursus  was  celebnted  for 
the  great  men  it  produced.  It  was  <uice  the  rival 
of  Alexandria  and  Athens  in  Uterature  and  the 
study  of  the  polite  arts.  The  people  of  Tarsus 
wislied  to  ingratiate  themselves  into  the  fiivour 
of  J.  Cnsar  by  ^ving  the  name  of  JtUiopoliB  to 
their  city,  but  it  was  soon  lost.  Lucan,  3,  v. 
225.— 3/c/a,  1,  c  lZ.Strab.  14. 

Tartessus,  [a  place  in  Hispania,  the  site  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  so  much  dispute,  that  it  is 
not  clearly  known  whether  it  was  a  town  or  a 
district  It  is  probable  that  the  ports  to  which 
the  Phosnicians  first  were  accustomed  to  tntde 
upon  the  southern  coast  received  this  name,  and 
the  jealous  care  with  which  they  oonoealsd  the 
sources  of  their  commercial  profit,  enoomaged 
the  discordant  conjectures  of  those  who  repre- 
sented it  now  as  an  iduid  in  the  fiuthest  west, 
and  now  as  a  river^  a  town,  and  a  province.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  Bossi  and  Dcpping, 
which  we  embrace,  and  which  assi|ps  to  aU  tM 
Phoenician  colonies  in  Spain  the  epithet  of  Tar- 
tessus, we  may  suppose  that  the  whole  extent  of 
coast  from  Calpe,  perhaps  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas,  and  eacn  of  the  |nrincipal  towns  by  which 
it  was  distinguished  for  a  time,  were  known  by 
this  name  so  long  as  they  were  known  by  name 
alone.    This  would  reconcile  all  difference  of 
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opinioo,  and  conctltate  tlM  reasons  which  are 
brouj^ht  to  proTO  that  the  appellation  of  Taites- 
tnu  bebo^  to  Carteia,  with  those^  equally 
•trong,  which  make  it  ckar  that  the  island  of 
Gadir  and  the  city  of  Chides  were  frequently 
designated  by  that  term.  The  Romans  like- 
wise mistook  it  for  the  island  of  Erythea ;  and 
many  supposed,  which  is  not  imprelnble,  that  a 
lown  to  which  this  name  peculiarly  belonged 
was  situate  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Betis,  oppo- 
site the  more  fjamous  city  of  Gades.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  was  found  impossible  to  determine 
this  point;  and,  if  there  had  been  once  a  town, 
that  bore  this  title,  to  indicate  its  site.  Mannert 
supposes  that  it  was  the  same  as  Hispalis,  the 
moaern  Seville.    Boasi,  Si.  Spagna. 

Taruina,  a  town  of  Gkul,  now  Terrouen  in 
Artoig. 

Tarvisium,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  TreviMO  in 
the  Venetian  states. 

Tatta,  a  laige  lake  of  Phrygia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Ghdatia. 

Taunus,  a  mountain  in  G^rmanyi  now  Hey- 
rich  or  Hoche^  opposite  McrUz.  Tacit,  I,  Ann. 
G.56. 

Tauki,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who 
inhabited  Taunca  Chersonesus,  and  sacrificed 
all  strangers  to  Diana.  The  statue  of  this  god- 
dess, which  they  betieved  to  have  fi&llen  down 
from  heaven,  was  carried  away  to  Sparta  by 
Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  Strxib.  12. — Herodot. 
4,  c  99,  Ajc—Afela,  3,  c  1.— Patw,  3,  c  16.— 
Eurip.  fykig.-^Ovid.  ex  Pont.  1,  eL  3,  v.  80. 
— 5W.  14,  V.  960.— ^r.  15,  v.  116. 

Taurica  CHERSONfisus.  Vvi.  Towi  and 
Chertoneaua. 

TaurIni,  the  inhabitants  of  Taurinum,  a 
town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  called  Turing  in 
Piedmont.  iSHU.  3,  v.  646.  [«  The  Taurini  pro- 
bably occupied  both  banks  of  the  Po,  but  espe- 
cially the  country  situated  between  that  river 
and  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  river  Orcus,  Orcct^ 
to  the  east,  while  the  position  of  Fines,  AviUa- 
na^  given  by  the  Itineraries,  fixes  their  limit  to 
the  west  The  Taurini  are  first  mentioned  in 
blst<»y  as  having  opposed  Hannibal  soon  after 
his  descent  from  the  Alps;  and  their  capital, 
which  Appian  calls  Taurasia,  was  taken  and 
plundered  hj  that  general,  after  an  incfiectual 
resistance  of^three  <Eiys.  As  a  Roman  colony, 
it  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Augusta 
Taurinorom,  which  is  easily  recognized  in  that 
of  Torino^  the  present  capital  of  Piedmont:' 
Cram.] 

Taurominium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  between 
Messana  and  Catania,  built  by  the  Zancleans, 
Sidfians,  and  HyUeans,  in  the  age  of  Diony- 
sius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  hills  in  the 
n«^hboarhood  were  famous  for  the  fine  grapes 
which  they  produced,  and  they  surpassed  almost 
the  whole  world  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of 
their  Dwepecls.  There  is  a  smaU  river  near  it 
called  Taurominiua.     Diod.  16. 

Tauru^  the  largest  mountain  of  Asia,  as  to 
^.  yl.^H  '"<>.'^.t»>M  of  TauruV«5cord- 
!^iSi  si  ^\  ^nptions  of  the  ancients,  ex- 
^nded  from  the  frontiers  of  India  to  the  ^iean 
Sea.  Their  principal  chain,  as  it  shot  out  from 
mpcmt  Imaus  towards  the  sources  of  the  Indus, 
win^  hke  an  immense  serpent,  between  the 
V;n>»n  Sea  and  the  Pontus  Euxinus  on  one 
•Mtei  and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  on  the 
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other.    Caucasus  seems  to  have  fbrmcd  part  c^ 
this  line  according  to  Pliny ;  but  Strabo,  who 
was  better  informed,  traces  the  principal  chain 
of  Taurus  between  the  basins  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Auraxes,  observing  that  a  detached 
chain  of  Caucasus,  that  of  the  Moaehin  moun- 
tains, runs  in  a  southern  direction  and  joins 
the  Taurus.    Modern  accounts  represent  this 
junction  as  not  very  marked.    Strabo^  who  was 
bom  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  travelled  as  far 
as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  all  Armenia,  Medio,  an<I 
Qordvene^  or  Koordistan^  as  a  very  elevated 
country,  crowned  with  several  chains  of  moun- 
tains, all  of  which  are  so  closely  joined  together 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one.    *  Armenia 
and  Media,*  says  he,  *  are  situated  upon  Tau- 
rus.'   This  plateau  seems  also  to  comprehend 
KoordistaTiy  and  the  branches  which  it  sends  out 
extend  into  Persia,  as  far  as  the  great  desert  of 
Ktrman  on  one  side,  and  towards  the  sources 
of  the  Gihon  and  the  Indus  on  the  ottuSr.     By 
thus  considering  the  vast  Taurus  of  the  ancients 
9M  an  upland  plain,  and  not  as  a  chain,  the  tes- 
timonies of  Stmbo  and  Pliny  may  be  reconcil- 
ed with  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers.  Two 
chains  of  mountains  are  detached  from  the  {ila- 
teau  of  Armenia  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Asia ; 
the  one  first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Euphrates  near  Samosata ;  the  other 
borden  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  leavinfiMonly  nar- 
row plains  between  it  and  that  sea.    These  two 
chains,  one  of  which  is  in  part  the  Anti-Tau- 
rus, and  the  other  the  Paryades  of  the  ancients, 
or  the  mountain  Tchetdvr  or  Keidir  of  the  mo- 
derns, are  united  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates^ 
between  the  towns  of  Siwaa^  TV>ca/,  and  Kai- 
sariot  by  means  of  the  chain  of  the  Argsu5, 
now  named  Argis-Dag^  whose  summit  is  cover- 
ed with  perpetual  snows,  a  circumstance  which, 
under  so  low  a  latitude,  shows  an  elevatbn  of 
from  9  to  10,000  feet.    The  centre  of  Asia  re- 
sembles a  terrace  supported  on  all  sides  bv  chains 
of  mountains.     Hero  we  find  salt  marshes,  and 
rivers  which  have  no  ouUets.    It  contains  a 
number  of  small  plateaus,  one  of  which  Strabo 
has  described  under  the  name  of  the  plain  o{ 
Bagavdene.    < The  cold  there,'  says  he,  'pre- 
vents the  fruit  trees  from  thriving,*  whilst  olive- 
trees  grow  near  Sinope,  which  is  3000  stadia 
more  to  the  north.'     Modem  travellers  have 
also  found  very  extensive  elevated  plains  through- 
out the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  either  in  the 
south,  towards  Konie\  or  in  the  north,  towards 
Angora.    But  all  the  borders  of  this  plateau 
constitute  so  many  chains  of  mountains,  which 
sometimes  encircle  the  plateau,  and  sometimes 
extend  across  the  lower  plains.    The  chain 
which,  breaking  ofi*  at  once  firom  mount  Args< 
us  ana  from  Anti- Taurus,  bounds  the  ancient 
Cilida  to  the  north,  is  more  pAticnlarly  known 
by  the  name  of  Taurus,  a  name  which  in  seve- 
ral languages  appears  to  have  one  common  root, 
and  simply  signifies  mountain.    The  devation 
of  this  chaiit  must  be  considerable,  since  Cicero 
afiirmsthatit  was  impassable  to  armies  before 
the  month  of  June  on  account  of  the  snow. 
Diodorus  details  the  frightful  ravines  and  preci- 
puses  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  gmng  from 
Oilicia   into   Cappa<]ocia.    Modern,  travellere 
who  have  crosaed  more  to  the  west  of  the  chain 
now  called  Ala-Dagh^  represent  it  as  similar  to 
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that  of  the  ApeDmoes  and  mocmt  HexDU.    It 
■ends  off  to  the  west  several  branches,  some  of 
which  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  the  Cragu^  and  the  Maslcystes  of 
the  andentfl,  in  Liycia ;  the  others,  greatly  in- 
ferior in  elevation,  extiuid  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Archipela^  opposite  the  islands  of  Cos  and 
Rhodes,    jlo  the  east,  mount  Amanos,  now 
the  Almadaghf  a  detached  branch  of  the  Tau- 
ras,  separates  Cilicia  from  Syria,  having  only 
two  narrow  passesL  the  one  towards  the  Ea- 
phrates,  the  other  close  bv  the  sea;  the  first  an- 
swers to  the  Amanian  cUfiles  (Prls  Amanis) 
of  the  Ancients,  the  other  to  the  defiles  of  Sy- 
ria.   The  latter,  with  their  perpendicolar  and 
.  peaked  rocks,  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
visited  l^  modem  travellers.    Two  other  chains 
of  monntuns  are  sent  off  from  the  western  part 
of  the  central  plateau.    The  one  is  the  Baba- 
Dagh  of  the  modems,  which  formed  the  Tino- 
lu»f  the  Messogigf  and  the  Sipyltu  of  the  an- 
cients, and  which  terminates  towards  the  islands' 
of  SaooKM  and  Chios ;  the  other,  extending  in  a 
nsiTth-west  direction^  presents  more  elevated 
summits,  among  which  are  the  celebrated  Ida 
and  Olympus  (of  Mysia.)    Lastlv,  the  northern 
side  of  the  plateau  is  propelleu  towards  the 
Black  Sea,  and  jp^en  rise  to  the  chain  of  the 
OlgoBsy*^  now  Elkcu-Dagh^  a  chain  which  fills 
with  its  branches  all  the  iqpace  between  the  San- 
nnus  and  the  Halys.    The  summits  retain 
ueir  snow  until  August    The  ancients  high- 
It  extol  the  marbles  of  Asia  Minor,  but  from 
toe  Sangarius  to  the  Halys  we  meet  with  no- 
thmg  but  granite  rocks."    MdUe-Brun,'] 

TaxIla,  (jtlur.)  a  large  country  in  India,  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.    Strab,  15. 

TATcfiTUs,  or  TATOftTA,  (orufiO  a  mountain 
of  fiaconia,  in  Peloponnesus,  p'  It  forms  part 
of  a  lofty  ridge,  which  traversmg  the  whole  of 
Taronia  from  the  Arcadian  frontier  terminates 
in  the  sea  at  Cape  Tenarum.  Its  elevation  was 
•aid  to  be  so  great  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  Peloponnesus,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
fhigooent  of  the  Cyprian  verses  preserved  by  the 
echoliast  of  Pindar.  This  great  mountain 
abounded  with  various  kinds  of  beasts  for  the 
chase,  and  supplied  also  the  celebrated  race  of 
hounds,  so  mucn  valued  by  the  ancients  on  ac- 
count of  their  sagacity  and  keenness  of  scent. 
It  also  furnished  a  beautiful  neen  marble,  much 
esteemed  by  the  Romans.  In  the  terrible  earth- 
-fuake  which  desolated  Tiaronia  before  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  it  is  related  that  immense 
masses  of  rock,  detaching  themselves  from  the 
mountain,  caused  dreadfbl  devastation  in  their 
&U,  which  is  said  to  have  been  foretold  by 
Anaximander  of  Miletus.  The  principal  sunv 
mit  of  T%jg9^aBt  named  Taletum,  rose  above 
Bryses.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  sa- 
crifices of  horses  were  there  offered  to  that  pla- 
net. Tins  point  is  probably  the  same  now  called 
St.  EUoM.  Two  other  parts  of  the  mounuin 
were  called  Evoras  and  Theras.  Mr.  Dodwell 
say&  *  Taygetus  runs  in  a  direction  nearly 
ncnth  and  south,  uniting  to  the  north  with  the 
chain  of  Lyceum,  and  terminating  its  opposite 
point  at  tbo  Tnnarian  promontory.  Its  west- 
cm  side  rises  from  the  Mcssenian  gul^  and  its 
eastern  foot  bounds  the  level  plain  of  Amyclas, 
from  which  it  rises  abruptly,  adding  considera- 
Uy  to  iU  apparent  heigM,  which  is  probably  in- 


ferior only  to  Pindus  and  Olympus.  It  is  visi* 
ble  from  Zac;^nthus,  which,  in  a  straight.line,  is 
distant  from  it  at  least  eighty-four  mues!  The 
northern  crevices  are  covered  with  snow  during 
the  whole  year.  Its  outline,  particolariy  as  seen 
from  the  northj  is  of  a  more  serrated  form  than 
the  other  Grecian  mountains.  It  has  five  prin- 
cipal summits,  whence  it  derived  the  modem 
name  of  Pentedaetylo:^  **     Cram,] 

Teanom,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  east  of  the  Lins,  called  also  Sidici' 
num,  to  be  distinguished  firom  another  town  of 
the  same  name  at  the  west  of  Apulia,  at  a  small 
dbtance  fVom  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  llie 
rights  of  citizenship  vrere  extended  to  it  under 
Augustus.  Cie,  Cl^teiU,  9  and  69,  PhiL  IS;  c 
ll.'-Horat,  1,  ep.  1.— P/in.  31,  c  2.— Lie.  32, 
c27. 

Tearus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  same 
rock  from  38  different  sources,  some  of  which 
are  hot  and  others  cold.  ["  At  the  head  of  this 
river,  Darius,  in  his^  Scythian  expedition^  erect- 
ed a  pillar,  with  an  inscription,  pronouncmcthe 
waters  of  the  Tearus  to  be  the  purest  and  tiest 
in  the  universe,  as  he  himself  was  the  foirest  of 
men."     Cram^} 

Techcs,  a  mountain  of  Pontus,  from  which 
the  10,000  Greeks  had  first  a  view  of  the  sea. 
XenopK  Anah.  4. 

Tectosages,  or  Tbctosaqjs,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  whose  capital  was  the  mo- 
dern Tou^otMe.  They  received  the  name  of 
TodOBagtdquodtagUUgerentur,  Some  of  them 
passed  into  Germany,  where  they  settled  near 
the  Hercynian  forest,  and  aneiheff  oolony  pass- 
ed into  Asia.  (Vid.  Galaiia,)  The  Tectosap 
g8  were  among  thoee  Gauls  wno  pillaged  Room 
under  Brennus,  and  who  attempted,  some  time 
after,  to  plunder  the  teniple  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi 
At  tneir  return  home  nom  Gieeoe  they  were 
visited  trf  a  pestilence,  and  ordered,  to  stop  it, 
to  tlurow  into  the  river  all  the  riches  and  plun- 
der they  had  obtained  in  their  distant  excur- 
sbns.  C«t.  BelL  (?.  6,  c  23.~5»ro6.  4.— Ctc. 
de  Nat.  D.  3,—Uv.  38,  c  16,— Flor.  3,  c  11. 
— Justin.  32. 

Teg£a,  or  Tbgaa,  now  MokliOf  a  temn  of 
Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Te- 
seates,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  or,  according  to  others, 
by  Altus.  The  gigantk  bones  of  Oiestes  were 
found  buried  there,  and  removed  to  Sparta. 
Apollo  and  Pan  were  worshipped  there ;  and 
there  also  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Venus^  had 
each  a  temple.  The  innabitants  were  called 
Tegeatea  ;  and  the  epithet  Tegma  is  given  to 
Atlanta,  as  a  native  <h  the  plaoe.  Otid.  Met. 
8,  fab.  7.  roMt.  6,  v.  531.— Ftr^.  jEn.  6^  v. 
293.— aro6.  S.—Paut.  a  c  45.  &c. 

Telchinks,  a  people  of  Rhodesi  said  to  have 
been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were  the 
inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea.  They 
were  the  first  who  nosed  statues  to  the  gods. 
The  Telchinians  insultod  Venus,  for  which  the 

foddess  inspired  them  with  a  sudden  fiiry,  and 
upiter  destroyed  them  all  by  a  deluge.    Diod, 
—Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  365,  Ac 

Telbbo£,  or  Teleboes,  a  people  of  Greece. 
['»  The  Tclebo«,or  Taphii,  as  they  ore  likewise 
called,  are  more  particuhirlv  spoken  of  asm- 
habiting  the  western  coast  of  Acarnania.  the  isl- 
ands  oOlod    Taphiuss),   and  the  Echmades. 
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They  are  jranenlly  menHcnipA  as  a  maritimo 
people,  addicted  to  piracy.  They  were  con- 
quco^  by  Ampfaitrytm,  a»  the  inacriptioii  re- 
corded by  Herodotus  attests : 

*AttfiTf4u»fLUv4ew»t94mvAKirnX$fioimp."  Cram.] 

Tblmessus,  or  Telmissus,  a  town  of  Lycia. 
whose  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  augury  and 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.     Cic.  de  div,  1.— 

Sirab.  l4.^Li^  37,  c  16, Another  in  Ca- 

ria. A  third  in  Pisidia. 

Tklo  Martius,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Gaul, 
now  TVtt/on. 

TfiBcfiNiiTM,  a  place  in  ArgoUs,  where  Te- 
menns  was  buried. 

Temenos,  a  place  of  Syracuse,  where  Apollo^ 
called  Temenites,  had  a  statue.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
4,  c.  5a.^Suei.  Tib.  74. 

Temesa,  I.  a  town  of  Cyprus. II.  Ano- 
ther in  Calabria  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  mines  of 
copper,  which  were  exhausted  in  the  am  of 
StVabo.  Cic,  Verr,  6,  c.  l5.—£Av.  34»  c.  35.— 
Hom^r,  Od,  1,  v.  184.— OpW.  ^aat.  5.  v.  441. 
Met.  7,  ▼.  307.— Afcte.  2,  c  ^,—Strab.  6. 

Temnos,  a  town  of  ^olia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hermus.    Herodot,  I,  c.  49. — Cic.  Place.  18. 

Tempb,  Orfttr.)  a  valley  in  Thessaly,  between 
mount  Olympus  at  the  north,  and  Ossa  at  the 
south,  thiouf  h  which  the  river  Peneus  flows 
into  the  JEgean.    [*"  <  It  is  a  defile,'  says  Livy, 
*  of  difficult  access,  even  though  not  guarded  by 
an  enemy ;  for,  besides  the  narrowness  of  the 
pass  for  five  nulea  where  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  a  beast  of  burden,  the  rocks  on  both  sides 
are  so  perpendicular  as  to  cause  giddiness  both 
in  the  mind  and  eyes  of  those  who  look-^own 
the  precipice.    Their  terror  is  also  increased  by 
the  depth  and  roar  of  the  Peneus  rushing  through 
the  midst  of  the  gorse.'    *  The  vale  orTcmpe,* 
says  Mr.  Hawki^ ,» is  generally  known  in  Thes- 
saly  by  the  name  of  Bogaz.    In  the  middle 
ages  It  was  calM  L^coatomo.    The  Turkish 
word  JBoraZf  which  signifies  a  pass  or  strait, 
is  limited  to  that  part   of  the  course  of  the 
Peneus  where  the  vale  is  reduced  to  very  nar- 
row dimensions.    This  part  answers  to  our  idea 
of  a  rocky  dell,  and  is  in  length  about  two  miles. 
The  breadth  of  the  Peneus  is  generally  about 
fifty  yards.     The  road    tbrougn   the  Bogaz 
is  chiefly  the  work  of  art,  nature  having  left 
only  sufficient  room  for  the  channel  of  the  river. 
Tins  soeneiy,  of  which  every  reader  of  classical 
ttterature  has  formed  so  lively  a  picture  in  his 
imaginatioD,  consists  of  a  dell  or  deep  glen,  the 
opposite  sides  of  which  rise  very  steeply  from 
the  bed  of  the  river.    The  towering  height  of 
these  rocJiy  and  well-wooded  acclivities  above 
the  spectator,  the  contrast  of  lines  exhibited  by 
their  folding  successively  over  one  another,  and 
the  winding  of  the  Peneus  between  them,  pro- 
duce^a  very  striking  eflbct    The  scenery  itself 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  idea  which 
has  been  generally  conceived  of  it ;  and  the 
eloquence  oi  JElian  has  given  rise  to  expecta- 
tions which  the  traveller  wiU  not  find  realized. 
In  the  fine  description  which  that  writer  has 
given  US  of  Tempe,  he  seems  to  have  failed 
chiefly  in  the  general  character  of  its  scenery, 
which  is  distinguished  by  an  air  of  savage  gran- 
deur, rather  than  by  its  beauty  and  amenity.' 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  we  should 
not  consider  the  vale  of  Tempo  as  distinct  firam 
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the  narrow  defile  which  the  Peneus  tiavotses  b(3* 
tween  mount  Olympus  and  mount  Ossa,  near  its 
entrance  ioto  the  sea.  <  After  riding  neariy  an 
hour  close  to  the  bey  in  which  the  Peneus  dis- 
charges itself,  we  turned,'  says  Profenor  Palmer, 
*  south,  through  a  deligbtfufplain,  which  after  a 
quarter  of  an  nour  brought  us  to  an  opening  be- 
tween Ossa  and  Oljrmpus ;  the  entrance  to  a  vale, 
which,  in  situation,  extent,  and  beau^,  amply 
satisfies  whatever  the  poets  have  said  of  Tempe. 
The  country  being  serene,  we  were  able  to  view 
the  scene  from  various  situations.  The  best 
view  b  from  a  small  hill,  about  one  mile  south 
from  the  chasm.  Looking  east,  you  have  then 
Ossa  on  your  right  hand  :  on  your  left,  a  dr- 
cling  ridffe  of  Olympus,  clothed  with  wood  and 
rich  herbage,  terminates  in  several  elevations, 
which  diminish  as  they  approach  the  opening 
before  mentioned.  In  the  front  is  the  vale,  in- 
tersected by  the  Peneus,  and  adorned  with  a 
profusbn  of  boiuties,  so  concentrated  as  to  pre- 
sent under  one  view  a  scene  of  incomparable  . 
cfi*ect.  The  length  of  the  vale,  measured  from 
the  station  to  the  opening  by  which  we  entered, 
I  estimate  at  three  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  at 
two  miles  and  a  half'  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
generally  received  notion  among  the  ancients, 
tnat  the  gor;^  of  Tempe  was  caused  by  some 
ffreat  convulsion  in  nature,  which,  bursting  asun- 
der the  great  mountain-barrier  by  which  the 
waters  of  Thessaly  were  pent  up^  afforded 
them  an  egress  to  the  sea*;  *  Thu  important 
pass,*  says  the  historic. '  was  guarued  Dy  four 
diffiirent  fortresses.  The  first  was  Gimnus, 
placed  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  defile.  The 
next  Condylon,  which  was  deemed  impregnable. 
The  third,  named  Charax,  stood  near  the  town 
of  Lapathus.  The  fourth  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  route,  where  the  gorse  is  narrowest,  and 
could  easily  be  defenoed  by  ten  armed  men.' 
These  strong  posts  were  unaccountably  aban- 
doned by  Perseus,  after  the  Romans  had  pene- 
trated into  Fieria  by  a  pass  in  the  cham  of 
Olympus."     Cram.] 

Tenedob,  a  small  and  fertile  island  of  the 
\£gean  sea,  opposite  Troy,  at  the  distance  of 
about  12  miles  from  Sigsuin,  and  56  miles  north 
from  Lesbos.  It  was  anciently  called  I«euco- 
pkrys.  It  became  famous  during  the  Trojan  war, 
as  it  was  there  that  the  Greeks  concealed  them- 
selves the  more  efiectually  to  make  the  Troians 
believe  that  they  were  returned  home  without 
finishing  the  siege.  Homer.  Od.  3,  v.  59. — 
Diod.  5.—Strab.  lZ.—  Vtrg.  jEn.  2,  v.  21.— 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  540,  L  12,  v.  109.— JMWa,  % 
c7. 

Tenos,  a  small  island  in  the  .£gean,  near 
AndroB,  called  Ophivssa,  and  also  Bydruua, 
from  the  number  of  its  fountains.  It  was  very 
mountainous,  but  it  produced  excellent  wines, 
universally  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Tenos 
was  about  15  miles  in  extent.  The  capital  was 
also  called  Tenos.  Strab.  10.— Afc/a,  3,  c.  7, 
-^Ovid.  jlfc/.  7,  V.  469. 

Tentyri,  (plvr.)  and  Tentyris,  a  town  of 
EIrn)t,  on  the  Kile,  [considerably  south  of 
Tnebes.  "  It  is  a  place  of  little  consequence  in 
itself,  but  travellers  visit  it  with  great  interest  on 
account  of  a  great  quantity  of  magnificent  ruins 
found  three  miles  to  the  west  of  it.  Bruce, 
Norden,  and  Savary,  agree  in  identi^ing  it  with 
the  modttXR  Denderah,    The  remains  of  three 
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ieoiplefl  fltiU  exist.  The  largest  is  in  a  singu- 
briy  good  stato  of  presenration,  and  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone  employed  in  it,  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  exhibit  evef  y  where  the  most  jnst 
proportions.  It  is  the  first  and  most  mai^ni- 
ficent  E^ptian  tcmoie  U^be  seen  in  ascendmg 
the  Niks,  and  is  consiacred  bv  Mr.  Selzoni  a^  of 
a  much  later  date  than  any  of  the  others.  From 
the  sapcriority  of  the  workmanship,  he  inclines 
to  attnbute  it  to  the  first  Ptolemy,  the  same 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  and  instituted  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety of  the  Museum.  As  for  the  zodiics  or  ce- 
lestial planispheres  found  here,  and  their  high 
antiquity  so  much  boasted,  an  able  antiquary  has 
shown  that  they  could  not  have  been  prior  to 
the  conquest  of  Alexander."     MaUe-Brun,] 

TENTYR.i,  (melitLa  Tempyra),  a  place  of 
Thrace,  opposite  Samothracc.  Ovid.  7\-isL  1, 
cl.  9,  V.  21. 

Teos,  or  Tfios,  now  Stgagik,  a  maritime 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  oppo- 
site Samos.  It  was  one  of  the  13  cities  of  the 
Ionian  confodemcv,  and  gave  birth  to  Anacreon 
and  Hecatsus,  who  is  by  some  deemed  a  native 
of  Miletus.  According  to  Pliny,  Tcos  was  an 
island.  Strab.  U.—Mcla,  1,  c.  17.— Pau«.  7, 
c  3.— ^/tan,  V,  H.  8,  c.  5.— iZoro/.  1,  Od,  17, 
V.  18. 

Tarcntus,  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
near  the  capitol,  where  the  infernal  deities  had 
an  altar.     Otid,  Past.  1,  v.  (MM. 

Thrgeste,  and  Tergestum,  now  Trieste^ 
[a  town  of  Venetia,  belonging  to  the  Cami,  on 
the  bay  called  ^m  this  town  the  Sinus  Terges- 
ticus.]    Paterc  2,  c.  UO.— P/tn.  3,  c  la 

Tebioli,  [a  small  town  of  Rhstia,  in  the 
Talley  of  Venosca,  towards  the  springs  of  the 
Adi^c  in  Tyrol^  which  derives  its  name  from 
this  mconsideiable  place.] 

TgbracIni.     Vid.  Tarracina, 

Tbtrapolis,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  because  it  was  di- 
vided  into  four  separate  distncts,  each  of  which 
resembled  a  city.  Some  apply  the  word  to 
SeleuciSy  which  contained  the  four  large  cities 
of  Antioch  near  Daphne,  Laodicea,  Apamea, 

and  Seleucia  in  Pioria. The  name  of  four 

towns  in  the  north  of  AUica.  Strab.  Vid,  Doris, 

TsTRicij  a  mountain  of  the  Sabines,  near  the 
ffvor  Fabans.  It  was  very  ni^ed  and  difiicult 
of  access,  whence  the  epithet  Telricas  was  ap- 
pfied  to  persons  of  a  morose  and  melancholy  dis- 
position.    Vtrgt  JEn.  7,  ▼.  713. 

Telcri,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans,  from 
Tcucer  their  king.  [The  Teucri  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  earliest  race  of  Phry^ns,  who 
were  all,  as  is  most  probable,  of  Thiacian  origin ; 
nor  was  the  connexion  pe^rhaps  entirely  lost  at 
the  era  of  the  Trojan  war.  But  if  the  Asiatics 
received  from  Thrace  an  early  colony,  we  have 
/eason  to  beliere  that  they  soon  repaid  the  debt, 
anil  that  the  Teucri  from  the  Troad  extended 
tbenwclves  widely  over  the  countries  of  Thrace, 
occaAomnj?  the  most  radical  cbanges,  and  esta- 
blishing Uie  most  enduring  <maracteristics 
among  the  people  with  whom  they  were  iden- 
tified.    ViTg.  Mn.  1,  V.  42  and  239.] 

Teuctbbi,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  east 
of  the  Rhine.     Toeii,  de  Germ.  c.  22. 

Teumessus,  a  mountain  of  Boeotb,  with  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  namer  where  Hcrculer,  whcn^ 
Pabt  I^»  F 


young,  killed  an  enormous  Uon;    t^tU,  Tkebi  if 
v.  331. 

Tectoburgiensis  Saltus,  ^  forest  of  Gere 
many,  between  the  Ems  and  Lippof  whcte  Ya^ 
rus  and  his  legidns  were  cot  to  pieces.  TckU, 
An,  1,  c  60. 

TcuTdxi,  and  TEtrrdNBSi  il  people  of  Ger- 
many, who  with  thi6  Cimbri  made  incursions 
upon  Gaul,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armies^ 
They  were  at  last  defeated  by  the  oonstd  Ma- 
rius,  and  an  infinite  number  made  prboners. 
rrtd.  Cimbrl]  Cia  jtro  Martil,  Flor,  3,  c 
3.— i»/ttr.  in  Mar.— Martial.  14,  ep.  26.— /»/t?t. 
4,  c.  14.  [In  the  limited  sense  of  a  tribe  or  a 
nation,  the  Teiitones  may  be  described  as  above ; 
but  as  one  of  the  great  original  stocks  fVom 
which  springs  the  population  of  Europe,  they 
claim  an  extent  of  country  overspreading  a  large 
portion  of  Germany  in  the  widest  extent  to . 
which  that  name  has  ever  been  applied,  while 
they  stretch  beyond  the  era  of  history  in  their 
influence  on  the  formation  of  nations  and  of 
languages.     Vid.  Europa.] 

Thalame,  a  town  of  Messenb,  famous  for  a 

temple  and  oracle  df  Pasiphae.    Pint,  in  Agidt 

Thap8acd8|  a  city  on  the  Euphrates. 

TiiAPSUs,  L  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  where 

Scipio  and  Juba  were  defeated  by  Cssar.     Sil. 

3,  V.  261.— Z/tr.  29,  c.  30,  L  33>  c.  4a IL  A 

town  at  the  north  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 

Thasos,  or  Thascs,  a  small  isdand  in  the 
JEgenrit  on  the  coast  of  Thracd,  opposite  the 
mottth  of  the  Nestos,  anciently  known  by  the 
name  oS  JEria^  Odonis^JEtkria^  Acte,  Ogygioi 
CkrysCf  and  Cercsis,  It  received  that  of  Tha- 
sos m>m  Thasos  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  settled 
there  when  he  despaired  of  finding  Ids  sistef^ 
Europo.  It  was  about  40  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  so  uncommonly  fruitful,  that  the  fer- 
tility of  Thasos  became  proverbial.  Its  wino 
was  universally  esteemed,  and  hs  mai^le  quar- 
ries were  also  in  great  repute,  as  well  as  ittf 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  capital  of  the 
island  was  also  called  Thasos.  Lit.  33,  c.  30 
and  55,— ffenxfo^  2»  d  44.— Jfc/a,  2,  c.  7.— 
PaU9.  5,  c.  25.— -^/ian.  V.  H.  4(  &c.^Virg. 
a.  2,  V.  91.- C.  yep.  Cim.  2. 

Thadmaci,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Ma- 
liacgulf.    Liv.  32,  c  4. 

l^EBJb,  (^arurn^)  1.  a  celebrated  city,  the  cai>f* 
tal  of  Beeotia,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ismenus.  ["  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  capital 
of  Boeotia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  Cadmot,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Cadmeia,  which  in  after-times  was  confined  Ur 
the  citadel  only.  Lvcophroft,  however,  who 
terms  it  the  city  of  Calydnusj  fVomone  of  its  an-c 
cient  kings,  le^s  us  to  suppose  that  it  already 
existed  before  the  tune  of^  Cadmus.  Nonnus  • 
afiirms  that  Cadmus  caHed  hir  city  Thebes  af- 
ter the  Egyptian  town  of  the  same  name.  IJe 
also  reports  that  it  was  at  first  destitute  of  walls 
and  ramparts,  and  this  is  in  unison  with  the 
account  transmitted  to  us  by  Homer  and  other 
vmters,  who  all  agree  in  ascribing  the  erection 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  to  Amnhbn  and  Zethus. 
Bef^[>ged  by  the  Argive  chiefs,  the  allies  of  Po- 
lymces,  the  Thebans  successfully  resisted  their 
attacks,  and  finaOy  obtained  a  signal  victory  t 
but  the  Epigoni,  or  descendants  of  the  seven 
wafriors,  having  rabed  an  army  to  avenge  th^ 
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defeat  coid  death  of  their  &thenL  the  dtj  was 
on  this  occasion  taken  by  assault,  and  sacked. 
It  was  invested  a  third  time  by  the  Grecian 
army  under  Pauaanias  after  the  battle  of  Platsa ; 
but  on  the  surrender  of  those  who  liad  proved 
themselves  moot  zealous  partizans  of  the  Per- 
sians. Uie  siege  was  raised,  and  the  confederates 
withdrew  from  the  Theban  territory.  Many 
veors  after,  the  Cadmeia  was  surprised,  and 
held  by  a  division  of  Lacedamonian  troops, 
until  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place 
by  Pelopidas  and  hi^  associates.  Philipv  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Thebans  at  Cheronea,  placed 
a  garrison  in  their  citadel ;  but  on  the  accession 
of\A.lexander  they  revolted  asainst  that  prince, 
who  stormed  their  city,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  in  the  second  year  of  the  111th  Olym- 
piad, or  335  B.  C.  Twenty  yean  afterwards 
It  was  restored  by  Cassander,  when  the  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  generously  contributed 
their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  walls,  an  example 
which  was  followed  by  other  towns.  Dicaoar- 
chus  has  given  us  a  very  detailed  and  interest^ 
ing  account  of  the  flourishing  state  of  this  great 
city  about  this  period.  *  Thebes,'  says  he,  '  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Boeotia,  and  is  about 
seventy  sbfdia  in  circuit ;  its  shape  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  its  appearance  somewhat  gloomy. 
The  city  is  of  great  antiquity ;  but  it  has  be^ 
lately  reconstructed,  and  the  streets  laid  out 
afresh,  having  been  three  times  overthrown,  as 
history  relates,  on  account  of  the  pride  and  stub- 
bornness of  its  inhabitants.  It  (KMsesses  great 
advantages  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  since  it  is 
plentifuUy  provided  with  water,  and  abounds  in 
green  pastures  and  hills ;  it  contains  also  better 
gardens  than  any  other  city  of  Greece.  Two 
rivers  flow  through  the  town,  and  irrigate  the 
whole  surrounding  plain.  Water  is  abo  con- 
voyed by. pipes,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Cadmus, 
from  the  Cfadmeian  citadel  Such  is  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  are  noble-minded,  and  wonder- 
fully sanguine  in  all  the  concerns  of  life ;  but 
they  are  bold,  insolent,  proud,  and  hasty  in  com- 
ing to  blows,  either  with  foreiffners  or  their  fel- 
low-townsmen. They  turn  Sieir  backs  upon 
every  thing  which  is  connected  with  justice,  and 
never  think  of  settling  disputes,  which  may 
arise  in  the  business  of  life,  by  argument,  but 
by  audaciousness  and  violence.  If  any  injury 
has  been  sustained  by  athletes  in  the  games, 
they  put  off  any  inquiry  into  the  business  until 
the  regular  time  of  their  trials,  which  occurs 
only  every  thirty  years  at  most.  If  any  one  was 
to  make  public  mention  of  such  a  circumstance, 
and  did  not  immediately  afterwards  take  his  de- 
parture, but  were  to  i^pmain  the  shortest  space 
of  time  in  the  city,  those  who  opposed  the  trial 
would  soon  find  means  of  assailing  him  at  night, 
and  despatching  him  by  violent  means.  As- 
sassinations indeed  take  place  amongst  them  on 
the  least  pretence.  Such  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Theban  people.  There  are,  however, 
amongst  them  worthy  and  high-minded  men, 
who  deserve  the  warmest  regard.  The  women 
are  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  of  all 
Ghreece,  from  the  statelinesa  of  their  forms  and 
the  graceful  air  with  which  they  move.  That 
part  of  their  apparel  which  covers  Uie  head  ap- 
pears to  hide  tne  face  as  a  mask,  fior  the  eyes  on- 
ly are  visible,  and  the  rest  of  the  countenance  is 
entirely  concealed  by  the  veil,  which  is  always 
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white.  Their  hair  is  fair,  and  tied  on  the  lop  oT 
the  head.  They  wear  a  sandal,  called  by  the 
natives  lampadium ;  it  is  a  light  shoe,  not  deep, 
but  low,  and  of  a  purple  cdbur,  and  &stenea 
with  thongs,  so  that  the  feet  appear  ahnoet  na- 
ked. In  society  thej  resemble  more  the  women 
of  Sicyon  than  what  you  would  expect  of  those 
of  Boeotia.  The  sound  of  their  voice  is  extreme- 
ly soft  and  pleasing  to  the  ear,  whilst  that  of  the 
men  is  hanh  ana  grating.  Thebes  is  a  most 
agreeable  dty  to  pass  the  sunvner  in,  for  it  has 
abundance  of  water^  and  that  very  cool  and 
fresh,  and  large  gardens.  It  is  besides  well  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  the  winds ;  has  a  most  ver- 
demt  appearance,  and  abounds  in  summer  and 
autumnal  fruits.  In  the  winter,  however,  it  is 
a  most  disagreeable  place  to  live  in,  from  being 
destitute  of  fuel,  and  constantly  exposed  to 
floods  and  winds.  It  is  also  then  mucn  visited 
by  snow,  and  very  muddy.'  The  population  of 
the  dty  may  have  been  between  50  and  60,000 
souls.  At  a  later  j|erk)d  Thebes  was  greatl  v 
reduced  and  impoverished  by  the  rapacious  Syl- 
la.  Strabo  aflirms,  that  in  his  time  it  was  fit- 
tie  more  than  a  village.  When  Pausanias  vv- 
sited  Thebes^  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples, 
the  acropoliis  being  alone  inhabited.  The  walls 
however  remained  standing,  as  well  as  Che  seven 
gates,  which  were  the  Electrides,  Prcetides^ 
Neitides,  Crense,  Hypsists,  Ogygin,  and  Ho- 
moloides.  ApoUodorus,  instead  ofthe  Neitides^ 
names  the  Oncaides,  but  JEschylus  has  beta 
the  Neitides  and  Oncaides.  The  latter  are 
therefore  more  probably  the  Ogygie.  Thoee 
which  he  calls  Bores,  or  the  norUiern  gates,  are 
probabFy  the  same  as  th(  Homoloian,  which  led 
towards  Thessaly,  and  took  their  name  from 
mount  Homele  m  that  country.  The  Elec- 
trides looked  towards  Platsa,  tne  Neitides  to 
Thespie,  and  the  Prstides  to  Euboea.  Near 
the  Homoloian  gates  was  a  hill  and  temple  cen- 
secmted  to  Apollo  Ismenius,  and  noticed  hj 
several  writers.  Thebes,  though  nearty  desert- 
ed towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
appears  to  have  been  of  some  note  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  populous 
towns  of  northern  Greece.  The  natives  call  it 
TTiiva.  '  It  retains,  however,'  as  Dodwell  as- 
sures us,  '  scarcely  any  traces  of  its  former  mag- 
niflcence,  for  the  sacred  and  public  edifices^ 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  others,  have  disap- 
peared. Of  ihe  walls  of  the  Cadmeia,.  a  few  frag- 
ments remain,  which  are  regularfv  constructed. 
These  were  probably  erected  by  the  Athenians 
when  Cassander  restored  the  town.' "     Crairu} 

II.  A  town  at  the  south  of  Troas,  buih  by 

Hercules,  and  also  called  Placia  and  ffj/popla'- 
do.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Citicians,  who 
occupied  it  during  the  Trojan  war.  Curt,  3,  c 
4.— jttr.  37,  c.  19.— Sroft.  11. III.  An  an- 
cient celebrated'city  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  call- 
ed also  Hecaiompytost  on  account  of  its  hundred 
fates,  and  DiospoHs^  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter, 
n  the  time  of  its  splendour  it  extended  above  23 
miles,  and  upon  any  emergency  could  send  into 
the  field  by  each  of  its  hundred  gates  20,00(t 
C^hting  men  and  200  chariots.  r<*The  an^ 
cient  city  extended  from  the  ridge  or  mountains 
whkh  sidrt  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  snnilar 
eksvation  which  bounds  the  valley  ofthe  Nile  on 
the  west,  being  in  circumference  not  less  than 
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twcnly-sevcn  miles.    The  grandeur  of  Thebes 
mast  now  bs  traced  in  four  soiall  towns  or  ham- 
Itets, — lAiXOTy  KamaCj  Medinet  Abou^  and  Gor- 
noo.    In  appruricbine  the  temple  of  Luxor  from 
the  north,  the  first  object  is  a  maj|;nificent  gate- 
way, which  is  two  hundred  feet  m  length,  and 
Che  top  of  it  fifly-seven  feet  above  the  |)resent 
level  of  the  soil.    KamaCt  which  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  lower  down,  is  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal site  of  Diospolis,  the  portion  of  the  ancient 
capital  which  remained  most  entire  in  the  days 
of  Strabo.     The  temple  at  the  latter  place  has 
been  pronounced,  in  respect  to  its  ma^tude 
and  the  beauty  of  its  several  parts,  as  umque  in 
the  whole  world.    But  Luxor  and  Karnae  re- 
present only  one-half  of  ancient  Thebes.    On 
Che  western  side  of  the  river  there  are  several 
structures,  which,  although  they  may  be  less 
extensive,  arc  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  their 
st^lo  of  architecture.    The  Memnonium,  the 
ruins  of  which  give  a  melancholy  celebrity  to 
northern  Daxr^  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Thebes.   There  is  a  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  a  recent  visiter,  which  is  too  important 
to  be  overlooked  in  detailingthe  unrivaHed  gran- 
deur of  ancient  Thebes.    The  temple  at  Sfedt- 
mt  Abou  was  so  placed  as  to  bo  exactly  opposite 
to  that  of  Luxor^  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile ; 
while  the  magnificent  structure  at  Karnae  wna 
fronted  by  the  Memnonium  or  temple  of  Dair. 
JuIU  Romilla,  Cecilia  Treboulla,  Pulitha  Bal- 
bima,  and  many  others,  attest  that  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Memnon,  when  along  with  the 
emperor  Hadrian  and  his  royal  consort  Sabina, 
whom  they  seem  to  have  accompanied  in  their 
tour  throughout  the  country.  One  person  writes, 
— I  hear  Taudio^  the  Memnon  j  and  another 
person, — I  near  tne  Memnon  sitting  in  Thebes 
opposite  to  Diospolis.    The  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes  presents  another  subject  worthy  of  at- 
tention, and  quite  characteristic  of  an  Egyptian 
capital,— the  rfecropolis,  or  City  of  the  Dead. 
Tne  mounti^ns  on  the  western  side  of  Thebes 
have  been  nearly  hollowed  out,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply tombs  for  the  inhabitants ;  while  an  adjoin- 
mg  vajfcy,  remarkable  for  its  solitary  and  gloomy 
amecL  appears  to  have  been  selected  bypersons 
ofrank  as  the  receptacle  of  their  mortal  remains. 
Every  traveller,  from  Bruce  down  to  the  latest 
tourist  who  has  trodden  in  his  steps,  luxuriates 
in  the  description  of  Gomoo^  with  its  excayated 
mountains,  and  dwells  with  minute  anxiety  on 
ttie  ornaments  which  at  once  decorate  the  su- 
perb mausoleums  of  the  Behan  el  Atelouk^  and 
record  the  early  progress  of  Egyptian  science." 
RuMelPs  Egypt.} 

Xhebits,  a  country  in  the  southern,  parts  of 
Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capitaL   [This 
was  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  ^ypt. 
Vid.  JEgyptus.l 

Themibctra,  a  town  of  Cappadoda,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Therroodon,  belonging  to  the 
Amazons.  The  territories  round  it  bore  the 
same  name. 

Theodokts,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  Thi- 
onvUlej  on  the  Moselle. 

Theodosia,  now  CaJ'a^  a  town  in  the  Cim- 
merian Bo^horua.     Alela^^  c,  I. 

Theodosiopolis,  I  a  town  of  Armenia,  built 
by  Thcodosius,  &c. II.  [Another  in  Meso- 
potamia.    Vid.  Rescena.] 
Th£Opi5li8,  «    name   given    to    Antioch, 


because  Christians  first  received  their  name 
there. 

Thera,  I.  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the  ^gean 
sea,  anciently  called  CcUlUta,  now  Santorin.  It 
was  called  Thera  by  Theras,  the  son  of  Aute- 
sion,  who  settled  there  with  a  colony  froin  La- 
cedsmon.  Paus,  3,  c.  1. — Herodot,  4. — 'Strab, 
8. II.  A  town  of  Caria. 

Therapne,  or  Terapnb,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
at  the  west  of  the  Eurotas,  where  Apollo  had  a 
temple  called  Pboebcum.  It  was  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  Lacedaemon,  and  indeed  some  au- 
thors have  confounded  it  with  the  capital  of  La- 
conia. It  received  its  name  from  Therapne,  a 
daughter  of  Lelex.  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
bom  there,  and  on  that  account  they  are  some- 
times called  TherapncH  fraires.  Pans.  3,  c. 
14,— Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  223.— Si/.  6,  v.  303, 1. 

8,  v,  414, 1.  13,  V.  43.— Liv.  2,  c  U.—Dionys. 
Hal,  2,  c  49.— Stat.  7,  Tkeb.^.  793. 

Therma.  \Vid.  ThesaaUmica.]  The  bay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Therma  is  called  Thcr- 
TiuEUSf  or  Thermaicus  Sinus^  abd  advances  far 
into  the  country,  so  much  so  that  Pliny  has  nam- 
ed it  Macedonxcu8\Sinu8^  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
intimate  its  extent  Slrab, — TacU.  Ann,  5,  c 
lO.—Herodot. 

Thermje,  {haths^  I.  a  town  of  Sicily,  where 

were  the  baths  of  BeHnus,  now  Sciacca. II. 

Another,  near  Panormus,  now  Therminu  SU. 
14,  V.  23.— Cic.  Verr.  2,  c.  35. 

THERMdDON,  now  Tcrmoh^  a  famous  river  of 
Cappadoda,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons, falling  into  the  Euxine  sea  near  Themiscy- 

ra. There  was  also  a  small  river  of  the  same 

name  in  Boaotia,  near  Tanagra,  which  was  af<% 
terwards  called  Btsmon.     Slrab.  11. — Herodot. 

9,  c.  on.— Mela,  1,  c.  19.— Paus.  1.  c.  1, 1.  9,  c 
19.— P/Mt  in  Dem.—  Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  659.— 
Otid.  Met.  %  V.  249,  &c. 

Thermofyljg,  a   small  pass  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Locris  and  Phocis.    It  has  a  largo 
ridge  of  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on 
the  east,  with  deep  and  dangerous  marshes,  be- 
ing in  the  narrowest  ptart  only  25  feet  in  breadth. 
ThermopyUs  receives  its  name  from  the  hot  baths 
which  are  in  the  neighbourhood.    It  is  celebrat- 
ed for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there  B.  C. 
480,  on  the  7th  of  August,  between  Xerxes  and 
the  Greeks,  in  which  300  Spartans  resisted  for 
three  successive  days  repeatedly  the  attacks  of 
the  most  brave  ana  courageous  of  the  Persian 
army,  which,  according   to   some   historians, 
amounted  to  five  millions.    There  was  also  an- 
other battle  fought  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochusking  of  Syria.    [**  To  the  west 
of  ThermopylB,"  says  Herodotus,  "  is  a  lofty 
mountain,  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible.    To 
the  east  are  the  sea  and  some  marshes.    In  this 
defile  is  a  warm  spring,  called  Chytri  b^  the  in- 
habitants, where  stands  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Hercules.    A  wall  has  been  constructed  by  the 
Phocians  to  defend  the  pMss  against  the  Thessa- 
lians,  who  came  from  Thesprotia  to  take  pos- 
session of  Thessaly,  then  named  ^olb.    Near 
Trachis  the  defile  is  not  broader  than  half  a  pie- 
thrum,  or  fifW  fepl ;  but  it  is  narrower  still,  both 
before  and  idier  Thermopylff,  at  the  river  Phoe- 
nix, near  Anthele,  and  at  the  village  of  Alpeni."  J 
Herodot.  7,  c  176,  &LC.—Strah,  9,— Liv.  36,  c 
15.— JMWo,  2,  c  2.—Plut.  in  Cat.  &c.—Paus. 
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XVIiila  Sptrta  was  itnigirUng  to  make  head 
against  the  formidable  c(^ition,  of  which  Bcco- 
tia  had  taken  the  lead,   Theesaly  was  acqair- 
ing  a  degree  of  importance  and  weight  among 
the  states  of  Greece,  which  it  had  never  pos- 
seMcd  in  any   former  period  of  its  histoty. 
This  was  eflected,   apparently,  solely  by  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Jason,  who,  from  being 
cbielor  tyrant  of  Phers,  bad  risen  to  the  rank 
of  Tagos,  or   commander  of  the  Thessalian 
states.     By  his  influence  and  talents  the  con- 
federacy received  the  accession  of  several  im- 
portant cities ;  and  an  imposing  military  force, 
amounting  to  eight  thousand  cavalry,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  heavy    armed  infantry,  and 
light  troops  sufficient  to  oppose  the  world,  had 
been  raised  and  fitted  b^  him  for  the  service  of 
the  oommonwodth.    His  other  resources  being 
equally  effective,  Theasaly    seemed    destined, 
SJKler  his  direction,  to  become  the  leading  power 
of  Greece.    This  brilliant  period  of  political 
induence  and  power  was.  however,  of  short 
duration,  as  Jason,  not  long  after,  lost  his  life 
by  tho  hand  of  an  assassin  during  tho  celebra- 
tion of  some  ^ames   he   had  instituted ;   and 
Thcssaly,  on  his  death,  relapsed  into  that  state 
of  weakness  and  insignificanoe  from  which  it 
bad  so  lately  emerged.    On  the  deiath  of  Philip, 
the  states  of  Thenaly,  in  order  to  testify  their 
veneration  for  his  memory,  issued  a  decree,  by 
which  they  confirmed  to  his  son  Alexander  the 
supreme  station  which  he  had  held  in  their 
ODonctls.    Theasaly  was  preserved  to  the  Mace- 
donian crown,  until  the  reign  of  Philip^  son  of 
Demetrius,  fix>m  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the 
~  Romans  aifler  the  victory  of  Gynoscephals.    It 
was  then  declared  free  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
an^people,  but  from  that  time  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
skiered  as  having  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  though  its  possession  was  still  disputed 
by  Antiochus,  and  again  by  Perseus  the  son  of 
Philip.    Thessaly  was  already  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, when  the  &te  of  the  empire  of  the  uni- 
verse  was  decided  in  the  plains  of  Phusalus. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Boeotia,  this 
seems  to  have  bom  tho  most  fertile  and  produc- 
tive part  of  Greece,  in  wine,  oil,  and  com,  but 
more  eroedally  the  latter,  of  which  it  exported 
a  considerable  quantity  to  foreign  countries.'' 
Cram,    The  mountains  of  Pindus,  Olympus, 
Oasa,  and  Pelion,  and  the  river  Peneus,  distin- 
guish tfab  part  of  Greece  no  less  geographically 
than  by  the  poetic  and  classic  recollections  con- 
nected with  those  names."     Cram,] 

Tessaliotis,  a  part  of  Thessaly,  at  the  south 
of  the  river  Peneus. 

ThbsbalonIca,  [a  town  of  Macedonia,  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Axius,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf. 
It  was  "  at  first  an  inconsiderable  place  under 
the  nameof  Therme,bj  which  it  was  known  in 
the  times  of  Herodotus,  Thucydidcs,  ^schines. 
and  Scylax.  The  latter  speaks  also  of  the 
Thermsan  gulf.  Cassander  changed  the  name 
of  Tiierme  to  Thessalonica  in  l^nour  of  his 
wife^  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  But  Steph. 
Byz.  asserts,  that  Uie  former  name  of  Thessa- 
lonica was  Halia.  It  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  and  vras  made 
the  capital  of  the  second  region  of  Macedonia. 
Situated  on  the  great  Eg^natian  Way,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  miles  from  Dyrrhacbium, 
and  poasesaed  of  an  excellent   harbour  well 


placed  for  commercial  intercourse  vrith  the  EM* 
(espont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  could  not  fail  of  be- 
coming a  very  populous  and  flourishing  city. 
The  Christian  will  dwell  with  peculiar  interest 
on  the  circumstances  whudi  connect  the  history 
of  Thc&salonica  with  the  name  of  St.  Paul. 
Pliny  describes  Thessalonica  as  a  free  city,  and 
Lucian  as  the  largest  of  the  Macedonian  towns. 
Later  historians  name  it  as  the  residence  And 
capital  of  the  prefect  of  Illyricum."     Cram.] 

TuESTiA,  a  town  of  iBtolia,  between  the 
Evcnus  and  Achelous.     Polyb.  5. 

TniRMiDA,  a  town  of  NumuKa,  where  Hiemp- 
sal  was  slain.     Sal,  Jug,  3. 

Thorax,  a  mountain  near  Magnesia  in  Ionia, 
where  the  erammnrian  Daphitas  was  suspended 
on  a  cross  for  bis  abusive  language  against  kings 
and  absolute  princes,  whence  the  proverb  cate 
a  Thorace.     Slrab,  14. 

Thorn  AX,  a  Anountain  of  Argolis.  It  received 
its  name  from  Thornax,  a  nymph  who  becante 
mother  of  Buphagua,  by  Japetus.  The  moun- 
tain^ was  a/lerwuds  callcil  Coccygia,  boeauss 
Jupiter  changed  himself  there  into  a  cuckoo. 
Paus,  8,  c.  27. 

Thraces,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace.     Vid, 
Thracia, 

ThrAcu.     ["  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Thrace  all  that 
large  tract  of  country  which  lay  lictwcen  the 
Str3rmon  and  the  Danube  from  west  to  east,  and 
between  the  chain  of  mount  Hsmus  and  the 
shores  of  the  JEgsean,  Propontis,  and  Euxine^ 
from  north  to  south.    That    the  Thradana, 
however,  were  at  one  period  much  more  widely 
disseminated  than  the  confines  here  assigned  to 
them  would  lead  us  to  infer,  is  evident  from  the 
fiicts  recorded  in  the  earliest  annals  of  Grecian 
history  relative  to  their  migrations  to  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  that  country.  ^  We  have  the 
authority  of  Thucydides  for  their  establish  meat 
in  Phocis.    Strabo  certifies  their  occupation  of 
Boeotia.    And  numerous  writers  attest  their  set- 
tlement in  Eleusis  of  Attica  under  Eumolpua, 
whose  early  wars  with  Erechtheus  arerelateu  by 
Thucydides.    Nor  were  their  colonies  confined 
to  the  European  continent  alone ;  for,  allured  by 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  Asiatic  soil  and 
clime,  they  crossed  in  numerous  bodies  the  nar- 
row strait  which  parted  them  from  Asia  Minor, 
and  occupied  the  shores  of  Bithynia,  and  the 
fertile  plains  of  Mysia  and  Phrygia.    On  the 
other  hand,  a  ereat  revolution  seems  to  have 
been  subsequenUy  efiected  in  Thrace  by  a  vast 
miction  of  the  Teucri  and  Mysi  from  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Propontis,  who^ 
as  Herodotus  asserts,  conquered  the  whole  of 
Thrace,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adriatk  to 
the  west,  and  to  the  river  Peneus  towards  the 
south,  before  the  Trojan  war.    The  state  of  civi- 
lization to  which  the  Thracians  had  attained  at 
a  vcjy  earljT  period  is  the  moro  remarkable,  as 
all  trace  of  it  was  lost  in  after-ages.    Unus  and 
Orpheus  were  justly  held  to  be  the  fathers  of 
Grecian  poetry ;  and  the  names  of  Ubethra, 
Pimplea,  and  Pieria   remained  to  attest   the 
abode  of  the  Pierian  Thracians  in  the  vales  of 
Helicon.    Eumolpus  is  stated  to  have  founded 
the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis ;  the  origin  of  wluch  is 
probably  coeval  vrith  that  of  the  Corybantcs  of 
Phrygia  and  the  Cabiric  rites  of  Samotlirace, 
countries  alike  occupied  by  cokmies  from  Thiace, 
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Theemus,  «  town  of  JBtoUa,  the  capital  of 
the  conntryr 

Tufi^pf  JB,  now  XeccortOf  a  town  of  Bceotio, 
f"  forty  Btadia  from  Ascni)  and  near  the  foot  of 
Ilelicon,  lookine  towards  the  south  and  the 
Cruevan  golf.  lU  antiqoity  is  aitested  by  Ho- 
jn^Tj  whip  names  it  in  the  catalogue  of  Bcsotian 
towns,  Tb9  Thrapians  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  histoid  fbt  their  prove  andjzenerons  conduct 
iluring  the  Prrsian  war.  When  the  rest  of 
Bccotia  basely  sphmitted  to  Xerxes,  they  alone 
refused  to  tender  earth  and  water  to  his  depn- 
ties.  The  troopv  also  nnder  Leonidas,  whom 
they  sent  to  aid  the  Spartans  at  Thcrmopylse, 
chose  rather  to  die  at  thieir  post  than  desert  their 
commander  and  his  heroic  followers.  Their 
city  was  in  consequence  burnt  by  the  Persians 
a()ief  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  inhabitantSi 
who  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Strabo  re- 
ports that  Thespiae  was  one  of  the  few  BcDotaan 
towns  of  note  m  his  time.  It  is  now  pretty 
well  ascertained .  by  the  researches  of  recent 
tiavelleis  that  the  ruins  of  Thespim  are  occo- 
pied  by  the  modem  Kremo  Castro,  Sir  W.  G^U 
remarks,  that  the  '  plan  of  the  city  b  distinctly 
Tistble.  It  seems  a  r<^obir  hexngon,  and  tfaie 
mound,  oocasbnod  by  the  fall  of  the  wsill,  is  per- 
fect. A  great  part  of  the  plan  might  poseiblv 
be  discovered.'  Dodwell  says, '  the  walls,  which 
are  almost  entirely  ruined,  enclose  a  small  cir- 
cular space,  a  little  elevated  above  the  pbin, 
which  probably  comprehended  the  acropolis. 
There  are  the  remains  of  some  temples  in  the 
plain :  their  site  is  marked  by  some  churches 
that  are  compose^  of  ancient  fragments.'  " 
Cram.'l 

'  THESPRdTU,  a  country  of  Epirus.    It   is 
watored  by  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus, 
which  the  poets,  after  Homer,  have  called  the 
ptreams  of  heU.    ["  It  were  needless  to  attempt 
to  define  the  limits  of  ancient  Thesprotia ;  we 
must  therefore  be  content  with  ascertaininffthat 
it  was  mainly  situated  between  the  river  Thy- 
amis  and  Acheron,  distinguished  in  modem  geo- 
graphy^ by  the  names  of  Calavta  and  Souli ; 
while  inland  it  extended  beyond  the  source  of 
the  former  to  the  banks  of  the  Aous.    Of  all 
the  Efnrotic  nations,  that  of  the  Thesproti  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  ancient.    This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  alone 
noticed  by  Homer,  whilst  he  omits  all  mention 
of  the  Molossians  and  Cbaonians.     Herodotus 
also  affirms  that  they  were  the  parent  stock  from 
whence  descended  the  Thessauans,  who  expej- 
led  tho  JSoUans  from  the  country  aftcrwanls 
known  by  the  name  of  Thessaly,    Thi^rotia 
indeed  appears  to  have  been,  in  remote  times, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Pelasgic  nation,  whence 
they  disseminated  themselves  over  several  parts 
of  Greece,  and^  sent  colonies  to  Italy.    Even 
after  the  relasgic  name  had  become  extinct  in 
these  two  countries,  the  oracle  and  temple  of 
Dodona,  which  they  had  establishod  in  Thespro- 
tia, still  remained^  to  attest  their  former  exist- 
ence in  that  distnct    We  mus<C  infer  from  the 
passage  of  Homer  above  cited,  that  the  govern- 
mc'nt  of  Thesprotia  was  at  first  monarchical. 
How  long  this  continued  is  not  apparent    Some 
cb&nge  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  who  assures  us,  that  neither  the 
Thesproti  nor  tho  Chaones  were  subject  to 
)dngs.    Subsequently  we  may,  however,  sup- 
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pose  them  to  have  been  includetl  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Moloesian  princes.**  Cram.}-^ 
Homer.  Od.  14»  v.  315.— S^ro*.  7,  &c.— Paw. 
1,  c.  17. — Luean.  3,  v.  179. 

Tn £88 ALIA,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose  boun- 
daries have  been  diflerent  at  different  periods. 
Properly  speaking,  ["  it  bordered  tovrards  the 
north  on  Macedonia,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  Cambunian  chain,  extending  from 
Pindns  to  mount  Olympus.    This  latter  moun* 
tain  served  to  diride  the  Dorth-castem  angle  of 
tiiat  province  from  Picria,  which,  as  was  omtv- 
ed  in  the  former  section,  formed  the  extremity 
of  Macedonia  to  the  southeast,  and  was  p^^jrt- 
ed  from  Thessaly  by  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus. 
The  chain  of  Pindus  formed  the  great  western 
barrier  of  Thessaly  towards  Epirus,  Athama* 
nia,  and  Aperantia.    On  the  south,  mount  GEtn 
served  to  separate  the  Thessalian  Dolopes  and 
iEnianes  from  the  northern  districts  of  ^tolia, 
as  far  as  the  straits  of  Thermopyls  and  the 
borders  of  Locris.    The  eostem  side  was  dos* 
ed  by  the  JEgcan  «ea,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Maliao 
gulC    Early  traditions,  preserved  by  the  Greek 
poets  and  other  writers,  ascribe  to  Thessaly  the 
more  ancient  names  of  Pyrrha,  ^monia,  and 
.£oIis ;  the  latter  referring  to  that  remote  period 
when  the  plains  of  Thessaly  were  occupied  by 
the  ./Eolian  Pelasgi.     This  people  ortginalfy 
came,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  from  Thespro* 
tia,  but  how  Long  they  remained  in  possession  of 
the  country,  anu  at  what  precise  period  it  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Themaly,  cannot  perhaps 
now  be  determined.    In  the  poems  of  Homer  it 
never  occurs,  although  the  several  principalities 
and  kingdoms  of  which  it  was  composed  are 
there  di&n^y  enumerated  and  described,  to- 
gether with  the  diflerent  chiefii  to  whom  they 
were  subject :  thus  Hellas  and  Phthia  are  aa- 
I  signed  to  Achilles ;  the  Melian  and  Pagascon 
territories  to  Proteailaus  and  Eumelus;  Magne- 
sia to  Philoctetcs  and  Eurypylos ;  Estisods  and 
Pelasgia  to  Medon,  and  the  sons  of  JEsculapius, 
with  other  petty  leaders.    It  is  from  Homer 
thereforoithat  we  derive  the  earliest  information 
relative  to  the  history  of  this  fairest  portion  of 
Greece.    This  state  of  things,  however,  was  not 
of  long  continuance ;  and  a  new  constitutioni 
dating  probably  from  the  period  of  the  Trojan 
expedition,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  Thessalian  states.  They 
agreed  to  unite  themselves  into  one  confederate 
body,  under  the  direction  of  u  supreme  magis- 
trate, or  chief,  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Tagus,  {rmy^)  and  ele^ed  by  the  consent  of  the 
whole  republic    The  details  of  this  federal  ars- 
tcm  are  httle  known ;  but  Strabo  assures  us  that 
the  Theasalian  confWeracy  was  the  most  con- 
siderable, as  well  as  the  earliest  society  of  tho 
kind  established  in  Greece.    How  &t  its  consti- 
tution was  connected  with  the  celebrated  Am- 
phiotyonic  council  it  seems  impossible  to  deter* 
mine,  since  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with  tho 
orign  and  history  of  that  ancient  assembly. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  this 
singular  coalition,  which  cmbmccd  matters  of  a 
politiod  as  well  as  religious  nature,  first  arose 
among  tho  states  of  Thessaly,  as  we  find  that 
the  majority  of  the  nations  who  had  votes  in  the 
council  were  either  actually  Thessalians,  or  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  that  part  of  Greece. 
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While  Sparta  was  mmg^ng  to  make  head 
o^ainst  the  formidable  c(^ition,  of  which  Bcco- 
tia  had  taken  the  lead,   Theasaly  waa  acqair- 
ing  a  degree  of  importance  and  weight  among 
the  states  of  'Greece,  which  it  had  never  pos- 
sessed in  any  former  period   of  its  history. 
This  was  e^^cted,   apparently,  solely  by  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Jason,  who,  from  being 
cbiet  or  tyrant  of  Phene,  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  Tagoa,  or  commander  of  the  Thessalian 
states.     By  his  influence  and  talents  the  con- 
federacy received  the  accession  of  several  im- 
portant cities ;  and  an  imposing  military  force, 
amoanting  to  eight  thousand  cavalry,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  heavy   armed  infantry,  and 
light  troops  sufficient  to  oppose  the  world,  had 
beien  nuaed  and  fitted  b^  him  for  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth.    His  other  resources  being 
equally  effective,  Thessaly    seemed    destined, 
umioT  his  direction,. to  become  the  leading  power 
of  Greece.    This  brilUant  period  of  political 
influence  and  power  was,  however,  of  short 
duration,  as  Jason,  not  long  afler,  lost  his  life 
b^  iho  hand  of  an  assassin  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  some  ^ames   he   had  instituted ;   and 
Thessaly,  on  his  death,  relapsed  into  that  state 
of  weakness  and  insignificance  from  which  it 
had  so  lately  emerged.    On  the  death  of  Philip, 
the  states  of  Thewaly,  in  order  to  testify  Aeir 
veneration  for  his  memory,  issued  a  decree,  by 
which  they  confirmed  to  his  son  Alexander  the 
supreme  station  which  he  had  held  in  their 
coundis.    Thessaly  was  preserved  to  the  Mace- 
donian crown,  until  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius,  fit>m  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the 
~  Romans  siier  the  victory  of  Cynoscephals.    It 
was  tl^en  declared  (ne  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
an^people,  but  firom  that  time  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  under  mo  domimon  of 
Rome,  though  its  possession  was  still  disputed 
by  Antiochus,  and  again  by  Perseus  the  son  of 
FhiUp.    Thessaly  was  already  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, when  the  fiite  of  the  empire  of  the  uni- 
verse was  decided  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalus. 
With   the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Bceotia,  this 
seems  to  have  b^n  the  most  fertile  and  produc- 
tive part  of  Greece,  in  wine,  oil,  and  com,  but 
more  especially  the  latter,  of  which  it  exported 
a  considerable  quantity  to  foreign  countries.'' 
Cram,    The  mountains  of  Pinuus,  Olympus, 
Ossa,  and  Pelion,  and  the  river  Peneus,  distin- 
guish this  part  of  Greece  no  less  geographically 
than  by  the  poetic  and  classic  rec»llectbns  con- 
nected with  those  names."     Cram,] 

T£88ALiOTi8,  a  part  of  Thessaly,  at  the  south 
of  the  liver  Peneus. 

Thesbalonica,  [a  town  of  Macedonia,  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Axius,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf. 
It  was  **  at  first  an  inconsiderable  place  under 
the  nameof  Therme,by  which  it  was  known  in 
the  times  of  Herodotus,  Thucydidcs,  ^schin<^, 
and  Scylax.  The  latter  speaks  also  of  the 
Thermsan  gulf.  Cassander  changed  the  name 
of  Therme  to  Thessalonica  in  £nour  of  his 
wi^  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  But  Steph. 
Byz.  assorts,  that  ue  former  name  of  Thessa- 
lonica was  Halia.  It  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans aAer  the  battle  of  Pydna,  and  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  second  recion  of  MaccdoBia. 
Situated  on  the  great  Egnatian  Way,  two  hun- 
dred MBd  twenty-seven  miles  from  Dyrrhacbium, 
•ad  poaBCBSod  of  an  esccUcnt   haiboqr  well 


placed  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Htd» 
Icspont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  couM  not  fail  of  be- 
coming a  very  populous  and  Nourishing  city. 
The  Christian  will  dwell  with  peculiar  interest 
on  the  circumstances  which  connect  the  history 
of  Thessalonica  with  the  name  of  St.  PauL 
Pliny  describes  Thessalonica  as  a  free  city,  and 
Lucian  as  the  largest  of  the  Macedonian  towna. 
Later  historians  name  it  as  the  residence  and 
capital  of  the  prefect  of  nivricum.'*     Cram.] 

T II  EST  I  A,  a  town  of  iBtoIia,  between  the 
Evcnus  and  Achelous.    Polpb.  5. 

TniBMiDA,  a  town  of  Numufio,  where  Hiemf- 
sal  was  slain.     Sal,  Jug,  2. 

Thorax,  a  mountain  near  Msgnesia  in  Ionia, 
where  the  grammarian  Daphitas  was  suspended 
on  a  cross  Tot  his  abusive  language  against  kings 
and  absolute  princes,  whence  the  proverb  care 
a  Thorace.     Strab,  14. 

Thohnax,  a  ftiountain  of  Argolis.  It  received 
its  name  from  Thomax,  a  nymph  who  became 
mother  of  Buphagus,  by  Japetos.  The  moun- 
tain^ was  aflerwuds  callcil  Coccygia,  bccauso 
Jupiter  changed  himself  there  into  a  cuckoo. 
Paxu,  8,  c.  27. 

Thracbs,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace.     Vi<L 
nracia, 

ThrAcia.     ["  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Thrace  all  that 
large  tract  of  country  which  lay  l^etwcen  the 
Strymon  and  the  Dannbe  from  west  to  east,  and 
between  the  chain  of  mount  Hsmus  and  the 
shores  of  the  JEgiean,  Propontis,  and  Euxine, 
from  north  to  south.    That    the  ThracianS| 
however,  were  at  one  period  much  more  widely 
disseminated  than  the  confines  here  assigned  to 
them  would  lead  us  to  infer,  is  evident  from  the 
fiicts  recorded  in  the  earliest  annals  of  Grecian 
history  relative  to  their  migrations  to  the  soytb- 
em  provinces  of  that  country.    We  have  the 
authority  of  Thucydides  for  their  estabhshmcat 
in  Phocis.    Strabo  certifies  their  occupation  of 
Boeotia.    And  numerous  writers  attest  their  set- 
tlement in  Eleusis  of  Attica  under  Eumolpua, 
whose  early  wars  with  Erechtheus  are  related  by 
Thucydides.    Nor  were  their  colonies  confined 
to  the  European  continent  alone ;  for,  allured  by 
the  richness  and  bMuty  of  the  Asiatic  soil  and 
clime,  they  crossed  in  numerous  bodies  the  nar- 
row strait  which  parted  them  from  Asia  Minor, 
and  occupied  the  shores  of  Bithynia,  and  the 
fertile  plains  of  Mysia  and  Phrygia.    On  the 
other  hand,  a  great  revolution  seems  to  have 
been  subsequently  effected  in  Thrace  by  a  vast 
miction  of  the  Teucri  and  Myai  from  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Euxine  and  rrouontis,  who^ 
as  Herodotus  asserts,  conquered  tne  whole  of 
Thrace,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  to 
the  west,  and  to  the  river  Peneus  towards  the 
south,  before  the  Trojan  war.    The  state  of  ci vi. 
lization  to  which  the  Thracians  had  attained  at 
a  vciy  early  period  is  the  moro  remaikablo,  as 
all  trace  of  it  was  lost  in  afler-ages.    Linus  and 
Orpheus  were  justly  held  to  m  the  fathers  of 
Grecian  poetry ;  and  the  names  of  Libethra, 
Pimplea,  and  Pieria   remained  to  attest   the 
abode  of  the  Pierian  Thracians  in  the  vales  of 
Helicon.    Eumolpus  is  stated  to  have  founded 
the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis  ;  the  origin  of  which  is 
probably  coeval  vrith  that  of  the  Corybantes  of 
Phrygia  and  the  Cabiric  rites  of  Samothroce, 
countries  aUko  occupied  by  colosies  from  Thsaoo. 
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Whence  and  at  what  period  the  name  of  Thra- 
dans  was  first  applied  to  the  nameroQs  hordes 
which  inhabited  this  portion  of  the  European 
continent,  is  left  open  to  conjecture.    Heroaotus 
affirms,  that  the  Thracians  were,  next  to  the 
Indians,  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple of  the  world  ;  and  that  if  all  the  tribes  nad 
been  united  under  one  monarch,  or  under  the 
same  government,  they  would  have  been  invinci- 
ble ;  but  from  their  subdivision  into  petty  clans, 
.  distinct  from  each  other,  tliey  were  rendered  in- 
significant.   They  are  said  by  the  same  historian 
tohave  been  first  subjugated  by  Sesostris,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  they  were  re- 
duced under  the  subjection  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narch tnr  Megabazus,  general  of  Darius.    But 
on  the  failure  of  tti!^  several  expeditions  under- 
taken by  that  sovereign  and  his  son  Xerxes 
against  the  Ghreeks,  the  Thracians  apparently 
recovered  their  independence,  and  a  new  empire 
was  formed  in  that  extensive  country  under  the 
dominion  of  Sitalces  king  of  the  Odrys*,  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  warlike  of  their  tribes. 
Thucydidea,  who  has  entered  into  considerable 
detail  on  this  subject,  observes,  that  of  all  the 
empires  situated  between  the  Ionian  ^f  and 
the  Euxine,  this  was  the  most  consideraole,  both 
in  revenue  and  opulence  :  its  military  force  was 
however  very  inlferior  to  that  of  Scjthia,  both 
in  strength  and  numbers.    The  empire  of  Sital- 
ces extended  along  the  coast  from  Abdera  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  a  distance  of  four 
days  and  nights  sail ;  and  in  the  interior,  from 
the  soahses  of  the  Strymon  to  Byzantium,  a 
journey  of  thirteen  days.    The  founder  of  this 
empire  appears  to  have  been  Teres.    The  splen- 
dour of  this  monarchy  was  however  of  short 
duration  ;  and  we  learn  fix>m  Xenophon,  that 
on  the  arrival  of  the  ten  thousand  in  Thrace, 
the  power  of  Medocus,  or  Amadocus,  the  rei^- 
inff  prince  of  the  Odr3rsa,  was  veir  inconsider- 
able.   When  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedon,  the  Thracians 
were  governed  by  Cotys,  a  weak  prince,  whose 
territories  became  an  easy  prey  to  nis  artful  and 
enterprising    neighbour.    The    whole  of  that 
part  of  Thrace  situated  between  the  Strymon 
and  the  Negtus  was  thus  added  to  Macedonia  : 
whence  some  geographieal  writers  term  it  Ma- 
cedonia Adjecta.    Cotys,  having  been  assassi- 
nated not  long  after,  vnm  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cheivobleptei^  whose  possessiohs  were  limited 
to  the  Thradan  Chersonnese ;  and  even  of  this 
he  was  eventually  stripped  by  the  Athenians, 
while  Philip  sebed  on  all  the  maritime  towns 
between  the  Nestus  and  that  peninsula.    On 
Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Tribal- 
li  were  hj  €ir  the  most  numerous  and  powerful 
people  of  Thrace  ;  and  as  they  bordereid  on  the 
Psonians,  and  extended  to  the  Danube,  they 
were  formidable  neighbours  on  this  the  most  ac- 
cessible frontier  of  Macedonia.    Alexander  com- 
menced his  reign  bv  an  invasion  of  their  terri- 
tory ;  and  having  defeated  them  in  a  general  en- 
gagement, pursued  them   across  the  Danube, 
whither  they  had  retreatetl,  and  compelled  them 
to  sue  for  peace.    After  his  death,  Thrace  fell 
to  the  portion  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, by  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  monarchy. 
On  his  decease^  however,  it  revolted  to  Macedo- 
nia, and  remained  under  the  dominion  of  its 
"tvenaigns,  until  the  ccmoucst  of  that  country  by 


the  Romans.  Livy  speaks  of  a  Cotys,  chief  of 
the  Odiyss,  in  the  rdcn  of  Perseus,  from 
whence  it  would  appear  that  this  people  still  re- 
tained their  andent  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment though  probably  tributary  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Macedonia.  Thrace  constitutes  at  present 
the  Turkish  province  of  JRoumelia."  Cramer'a 
Oreeccj 

Thrast MfiNus,  a  lake  of  Italy,  nearPerusium, 
celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  tnere  between  An- 
nibal  and  the  Romans,  under  Flaminius,  B.  C 
217.  No  less  than  15,000  Romans  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battte,  and  10,000  taken  pri- 
soners, or  according  to  Livy  6,000,  or  Polybius 
15,000.  The  loss  of  Annibal  was  about  1,500 
men.  About  10,000  Romans  made  their  escape, 
all  covered  with  wounds.  This  lake  is  now  call- 
ed the  lake  of  Perugia.  Strdb.  b.—Otid,  Past, 
6,  V.  765.— P/m/. 

Thronium,  [a  town  of  Phocis,  "  noticed  by 
Homer  as  being  near  the  river  Boagrius,  was 
30  stadia  from  Scarphea,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  as  appears  from  Strabo.     Thro- 
nium was  taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  several  years  after,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Onomarchus  the  Phocian 
general,  who  enslaved  the   inhabitants.    Dr. 
Clarke  conjectured  that  Thronium  was  situated 
at  BondonUza^  a  small  town  on  the  chain  of 
mount  (Eta  ;  but  Sir  W.  Gell  is  of  opinion  that 
this  point  is  too  fiur  distant  from  the  sea,  and 
that  it  accords  rather  with  an  andent  ruin  above 
Longachi ;  aud  this  is  in  unison  also  with  the 
statement  of  Meletias  the  Greek  geographer,   - 
who  cites  an  inscription  discovered  there,  in 
which  the  name  of  Thronium  occurs."     Cram  1 
Thule,  an  island  in  the  most  northern  pa*   ; 
of  the  German  ocean,  to  which,  on  account  of  s 
great  distance  from  the  continent,  the  ande    s 
gave  the  epithet  of  ulUma,    Its  situation  ^    s 
never  accurately  ascertained,  hence  its  pre:  at 
name  is  unknown  by  modem  historians.    Some 
suppose  that  it  is  the  island  now  called  Iceland, 
or  pioirtof  Greenland,  whilst  others  imagine  it  to 
be  the  Shetland  Isles.     Stat.  3,  SU.  5,  v.  20.— 
Strab.  I.— Mela,  3,  c.  6.—  TacU.  Agric.  10.— 
Plin.  2,  c.  75,  L  4,  c.  16.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  30.— 
Juv.  15,  V.  112. 

Thurt«,  (ii,  or  lUM,)  I.  a  town  of  Lucania  in 
Italy,  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  near  the 
ruins  of  Sybaris,  B.  C.  444.  In  the  number  of 
this  Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and  Herodo- 
tus.    Strab.  6.— Plin.  12,  c.  4.— JIfete,  2;  c,  4. 

II.  A  town  of  Messenia.    Paus.  4,  c.  31. 

Strab.  S. 
Thuscu.     Vid.  Etruria. 
Thtamis,  a  river  of  Epirus,  foiling  into  the 
Ionian  sea.    Patu.  1,  c  11. — Ofc.  7,  Att.  2. 

Tbtatira,  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  Akisar. 
Lav.  37,  c.  8  and  44. 

Thtmbra,  I.  a  small  town  of  Lydia,  near  Bar- 
des,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there  between  Cyrus  and  Crossus,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated.  The  troops  of  Cyrus  amount- 
ed to  196,000  men,  besides  chariots,  and  those  of 

Croesus  were  twice  as  numerous. II.  A  plain 

in  Troas,  through  which  a  vmall  river,  called 
Thymbrius,  falls  in  its  course  to  the  Scamander, 
Apollo  had  there  a  temple,  and  from  thence  he 
is  caU^  ThyrrMoMB.  Achilles  was  killed  there 
by  Paris,  according  to  some.  Strab.  13. — Stat, 
4,  Sylt.  7,  v.  ^Q.^Diciy9  Cret.  2,  c.  52, 1. 2,  c  I, 
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TarNT,  or  Bithtni,  a  people  of  Bithynia  ; 
bence  the  word  Tiiyna  merx  applied  to  their 
oommoditiea.  Horat.  3,  od.  7,  t.  3.— P/fn.  4, 
c.  11. 

Tbyhjs,  a  town  of  the  MeiaeiiianB,  famous 
fi>r  a  battle  fought  there,  between  the  Ar^ivea 
and  the  Lacedsmonians.  Herodot,  1,  c.  §2.— 
Stat,  Theh,  4,  v.  4a 

ToYREA,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  Hennione.    Berodot.  6^  c.  76. 

TuvRiuM.  ["  North  *of  Medeon  we  must 
place  Thyrium,  an  Acarnanian  city  of  some 
strength  and  importance,  b)it  of  which  mention 
occurs  more  frequently  towards  the  close  of  the 
Grecian  history,  where  it  begins  to  be  intermix- 
ed with-  the  aifiairs  of  Rome.  Its  ruins  proba- 
bly exist  to  the  north-east  of  Leucas,  m  the 
district  of  CechrophylOf  where,  acoordinf  to 
Meletius,  considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town  are  to  be  seen."     Crayn,] 

TuYRSAGETJE^  A  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  live 
open  hunting.    Plin,  4,  c.  13. 

Thyhsus,  a  river  of  Stirdinia,  now  Oriatagni. 

Tiberias,  a  town  of  Galilee,  near  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  p'  Tiberias  is  the  only  place 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  which  retains  any  marks 
of  its  ancient  importance.  It  is  understood  to 
cover  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  a  town 
of  a  much  renioter  i^  and  of  which  some  traces 
can  still  be  distinguSlied  on  the  beach,  a  little  to 
the  southward  of  the  present  walls.  History 
relates  that  it  was  built  by  ^erod  the  Tetra'rch, 
and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  his  pa; 
tron,  although  there  prevails^  at  the  same  time, 
an  obscure  tradition,  that  the  new  city  owed  its 
foundation  entirely  to  the  imperial  pleasure,  -and 
was  named  by  him  who  commanded  it  to  be 
erected.  Josepbus  notices  the  additional  cireum- 
stance,  which  of  itself  gives  great  probability  to 
the  opinion  of  its  being  establbheu  on  the  ruins 
of  an  older  town,  that,  as  many  sepulchres  were 
removed  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Roman 
structures,  the  Jews  could  hardly  be  induced  to 
occupy  houses  which,  according  to  their  notions, 
were  Jegallv  impure.  Adriobomius  considers 
Tiberias  to  be  the  Chinneroth  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  says,  that  it  was  captured  by  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria,  who  destroyed  it,  and  was  in 
aflAr-ages  restored  by  Herod,  who  surrounded 
it  with  walla,  and  adorned  it  with  magnificent 
buikliogs.  The  old  Jewish  city,  whatever  was 
its  name,  probably  owed  its  existence  to  the  fame 
of  its  hot  tKiths, — an  origin  to  which  many  tem- 
ples, and  even  the  cities  belonging  to  them,  may 
be  traced.  The  present  town  of  T*a&aHa,  as 
it  is  now  called,  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
crescent,  and  is  enclosed  towards  the  bnd  by  a 
wall  flanked  with  circular  towers.  It  lies  nearly 
north  and  south  along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and 
has  its  eastern  front  so  close  to  the  water,  on  the 
brink  of  which  it  stands,  that  some  of  the  houses 
are  washed  by  the  sea.  The  whole  does  not 
appear  nwre  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  cannot, 
firom  the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed,  con- 
tain above  500  separate  dwcmngs.  There  are 
two  gates  visible  from  without,,  one  near  the 
aoutnem  and  the  other  in  the  western  wall ; 
there  are  appearances  also  of  the  town  having 
been  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  but  this  is  now  fil^ 
ed  up  and  used  for  gardens.  The  interbr  pre- 
tents  but  few  subje^  d"  interest,  among  which 
are  a  mosque  withadomeand  minaret,  and  two 


Jewish  rpagoguee.  There  b  a  Christian  plsc^ 
of  worship  caued  the  House  of  Peter,  which  i# 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  buikling  used 
for  tmit  purpose  in  any  part  of  Palestine.  It  is 
a  vaulted  room,  thkt^  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad, 
and  perhaps  fifteen  m  height,  standing  nearly 
east  and  west,  with  its  door  of  entrance  at  tM 
western  front,  and  its  altar  immcdialely  opposite 
in  a  shallow  recess.  Over  the  door  is  one  smaO 
window,  and  on  each^e  four  othen^  all  arched 
and  open.  The  structure  is  of  a  very  ordinary 
kind,  both  in  workmanship  and  material  j  tfaie 
pavement  within  is  similar  to  that  used  for  streets 
m  this  country  \  and  the  walls  are  entirely  de- 
void of  sculpture  or  any  other  architectaial  or- 
nament But  it  derives  ifo  small  interest  firom 
the  popular  belief  that  it  is  the  v^  house  which 
Peter  inhabited  at  the  time  of  hb  bein^  called 
from  his  boat  to  follow  the  Messias.  It  is  mani- 
fest, notwithstanding,  that  it  must  have  been 
originally  constructed  for  a  place  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  probably  at  a  period  much  later  than 
the  dayaof  the  apostle-  whose  name  it  beara^  al- 
though there  is  no  good  ground  for  questioning 
the  tradition  which  places  it  on  the  very  spol 
long  venerated  as  the  site  of  his  more  humMo 
habitation.  Here  too  it  was,  sajr  the  dwellen  in 
Tiberias,  that  he  pushed  ofi[  his  boat  into  tb» 
lake  when  about  to  have  his  fidth  rewarded  bj 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  Tiberiaa 
makes  a  conspicoous  figure  in  the  Jewishan- 
nals,  and  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  which  are  recorded  by  Joae^ 
|>hus;  AfVer  the  downfall  of  Jenisalem,^  it  con- 
tinued until  the  fifth  century  to  be  the  resideocer 
of  Jewish  patriafchs,  rabbis,  and  learned  men* 
A  university  was  established  within  its  bounda- 
ries ;  and  as  the  patriarchate  was  allowed  to  be 
hereditary,  the  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  people 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  weight  and  conse- 

?uence  during  the  greater  part  offoor  centuries* 
n  the  sixth  age,  if  we  may  confide  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  Procopius,  the  emperor  Justinian  re- 
built the  walls ;  out  in  the  following  oentoiy,' 
the  seventh  of  the  ChriiBtian  era,  the  city  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  under  CaJif  Omar,  who 
stripped  it  of  its  privileges,  and  demolished  some 
of  Its  finest  edifices."    Ru$9eir»  PaleBtine.] 

Tib£ri8,  Tyberis,  Tiber,  or  Tibris,  a  river  of 
Italy,  on  whose  banks  the  city  of  Rome  was 
buiJt.  It  was  originally  called  Albuta^  from  tha 
whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterwards  Tibe- 
rus,  when  Tiberinusi  king  of  Alba,  had  been 
drowned  there.  It  was  also  named  Tyrrhenutt 
because  it  watered  Etruria,  and  Lydiu»t  because 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Lydian  oriffin.  The  Tiber  rises 
m  the  Apennines,  and  ftuls  into  the  Tyrrhene 
sea  16  nules  below  Rome,  after  dividing  La- 
tium  from  Etruria.  Ovid.  FomL  4,  v.  47,  329, 
&c  1.  5,  V.  641,  in  2b,  514.— I/ucon.  1,  v.  381, 
&c. —  Varro,  de  L,  L,  4,  c  5. —  FSrr.  ^n,  7,  v. 
30.— flbro/.  1,  Od,  2,  v.  13.— ifeto,  2,  c  4.— 
Lit,  1,  c.  3. 

TiBiscus,  now  TdasCy  a  rivar  of  Dacia,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  now^  Ttnetvoar,  It 
falls  into  the  Danube. 

TiBOLA,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Lan^ 
SoxdtK 

TiBCR,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sabines,  about 
90  miles  north  of  Rome,  built,  as  some  say,  by 
Tiburthesonof  Amphiaraus*    It  was  watered 
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by  the  Anio,  and  Hercules  was  the  chief  deity  I 
of  the  place ;  from  which  circnmotince  it  has 
ttoea  called  HerctUei  muri:  In  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Romann,  on  account  oi  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  had  their  several  villas  where  they 
retired  ;  and  there  also  Horace  had  his  favourite 
0oiintry-aeat,  though  some  place  it  nine  miles 
hiijher.  Strab.  5.— Cic.  9,  Orat,  65.— Suet. 
Col,  21.— nr^.  JSn.  7,  v.  630.— Horcrf.  3,  od. 
4,  Ac — Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  61,  &c. 

Ticftis,  now  Tech^  a  river  of  Spain,  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

TiciNUBi,  [a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  "  situ- 
ated on  the  nver  from  which  it  took  its  name, 
was  founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Lavi  and 
Myrici :  but  being  placed  on  the  left  bank  of 
Ticinus,  it  would  of  course  belong  to  the  Insu- 
bres:  and,  in  fact,  Ptolemy  ascribes  it  to  that 
people.  Tacitus  b  the  first  author  who  makes 
mention  of  it  According  to  that  historian, 
Augustus  ad\'anccd  as  far  as  Ticiuum  to  meet 
the  corpse  of  Drusus,  father  of  German icus,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  from  thence  escorted 
it  to  Rome.  It  is  also  frequently  noticed  in  his 
Histories^  Ancient  inscriptions  ffive  it  the 
title  of  municipium.  Under  the  Lomoard  kin^s, 
Tioinum  assumed  the  name  of  Papia,  which  m 
process  of  time  has  been  changed  .to  Pavia.** 
Cram.] 

Ticlsus,  now  TVffino,  a  river  [of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina :  "it  rises  on  the  Si.  Oothard,  and  passes 
through  the  Verbanus  Lacut,  La^o  Maggiore. 
The  waters  of  the  Ticinus  are  celebrated  by 
poets  for  their  dearness  and  beautifiil  colour. 
Grreat  diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  among 
modem  critics  and  military  anti(^uarie8,  on  the 
BubjoOt  of  the  celebrated  action  which  was  fought 
by  Sdpio  and  Hannibal  near  this  river,  from 
whence  it  b  commonly  called  the  battle  of  the 
Ticinus.  Some  of  these  writers  have  placed  the 
field  of  battle  on  the  right,  and  others  on  the  leil 
baidc  of  this  stream ;  anu  of  the  latter  again, 
some  fix  the  action  in  the  vicinity  of  Pavia^ 
others  as  high  as  Soma^  a  little  south  of  ^sto 
Calende.''*  Vtd.  this  qvtcstion fully  discussed 
in  Cramer^ s  Holy,  I,  54,  et  seqq."] 

TiPATA,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near  Ca- 
pua.    Stat.  Sylv.  4. 

TiFERNUM,  a  name  common  to  three  towns 
of  Italy.  One  of  them,  for  distinction's  sake,  b 
called  Metaurente^  near  the  Metaurus  in  Um- 
bria ;  the  other  TSberinum^  on  the  Tiber ;  and 
the  third,  Samniticum^  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabincs.  Lit.  10,  c.  14.— P/in.  3,  c.  14.  Plin. 
tee.  4,  ep.  1. 

TiFERRUs,  a  mountain  and  river  in  the  couu' 
try  of  the  Samnites.  Plin.  3,  c.  11.— iir.  10, 
c.  30.— 3/c/a,  3,  c.  4. 

TwRANOCERTA,  now  Sttredy  the  capital  of 
Annenia,  built  by  Tigranes,  during  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  on  a  hill  b^ween  the  springs  of  the 
Tigris  and  mount  Taurus.  Lucullus,  dorinff 
the  Mithridatic  war,  took  it  with  difficulty,  and 
found  in  it  immense  riches,  and  no  less  than 
8000  talents  in  ready  money.  Tacit.  Ann,  15, 
c  A.— Plin.  6,  c  9. 

Tigris.    ["  Thb  river,  the  rival  and  com- , 
panion  of  the  Euphrates,  has  its  most  consider- 
able  source  in  the  mountains  of  the  country  of . 
Zopfiy  the  ancient  Zophcne,  a  part  of  Armenia. 
'T'hc  Euphrates,  idready  of  great  size,  receives  ' 
streams  of  that  country ;  but,  by  a  sin- 
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golar  exception,  this,  the  smallest  among  then^- 
escapes  the  dratination  df  its  neighbours.  A 
rising  ground  prevents  it  from  proceeding  to  the 
Euphmtes.  A  deep  ravine  in  the  mountainv 
above  Diarbekir  opens  a  passage  ibr  it,  and  it 
takes  its  speedy  course  across  a  terriUHry  which 
b  very  unequal,  and  has  a  powerfiil  Jisclivity/ 
Its  extreme  rapidity,  the  natural  efiect  of  local 
circumstances,  nas  procured  for  it  the  name  of 
Tigr  in  the  Median  language,  Diglito  in  Ara- 
bic, and  Biddekol  m  Hebrew ;  all  of  which 
terms  denote  the  flisht  of  an  arrow.  Besides 
this  branch,  which  iMiest  known  to  the  modernir, 
Pliny  has  described  to  us  in  detail  another, 
which  bsues  from  the  mountains  of  Koordistan 
to  the  west  of  the  Vako  Van.  It  passoi  by  the 
lake  Arethusa.  Its  course  bcin^  checked  by  a 
part  of  the  mountain  of  Taurus,  it  faUs  into  the 
subterranean  cavern  c:\llcd  Zoroander,  and  ap- 
pears again  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Tne 
identity  of  its  waters  b  shown  by  the  re-appear- 
ance of  light  bodies  at  its  issue  that  have  been 
thrown  into  it  above  the  place  where  it  entera 
the  mountain.  It  passes  also  by  the  lake  Thos- 
pitb,  near  the  town  of  Erzen^  buries  itself  again 
in  subterranean  caverns,  and  re-appears  at  a  dis- 
tance of  25  miles  below,  near  the  modem  Nyni- 
phflcum.  This  branch  joins  the  western  Tigris 
Delow  the  city  of  Diarbekir.^*  Vid.  Euphrates. 
Alalte-Brun.] 

TiGURiNi,  a  warlike  people  among  the  Hcl- 
vetu,  now  forming  the  modern  cantons  of  ^itz, 
Zurich^  Schaffhaxtacn^  and  St.  Gall.  Their 
capital  was  Tigurum.     Cois.  Bsll.  O. 

TiLATEMPTUs,  a  river  of  Italy,  falling  intO' 
the  Adriatic  at  the  west  of  Aquileia. 

TiLiuM,  a  town  of  Sardinia^  now  Argentara.- 

TiMACCsJ  a  river  of  Moesia,  felling  into  the 
Danube.  The  neighbouring  people  were  call- 
ed Timachi.     Plin.  3,  c.  96. 

TiMA  v  us,  [a  river  of  Venetia.  "  Few  stfeamv 
have  been  more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  or  mom 
sung  by  the  poets^  than  the  Timavus,  to  which 
we  have  now  amved.  Its  numerous  sources, 
its  lake  and  subterraneous  passage,  which  have 
been  the  theme  of  the  Latin  muse  firom  Vii^ 
to  Clandian  and  Ausonius.  axe  now  so  little 
known,  that  their  existence  has  oven  been  ques- 
tioned, and  ascribed  to  poetical  invention.  U 
has  been  however  well  ascertained,  that  the  name 
of  Timao  b  still  preserved  by  some  sprincs 
which  rise  near  51  Giovanni  dt  Carao  and  the 
castle  of  Z>ut7to,  and  form  a  river,  which,  after 
a  course  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  fidb  into  Iho 
Adrbtic.  The  number  of  these  sources  seems 
to  vary  according  to  the  difierence  of  seasons, 
which  circumstance  will  account  for  the  various 
statements  which  ancient  writers  have  made  r^ 
Bpecting  them.  Strabo,  who  appears  to  derWe 
his  information  fipom  Polybins,  rcMckoned  seven, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one,  werto 
salt.  According  to  Poaidomus,  the  river  really 
rose  in  the  mountains  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  disappeared  under  ground  for  the 
space  of  fourteen  miles,  when  it  issued  forth 
again  near  the  sea  at  the  springs  above  tneu' 
tioned.  Thb  account  seems  also  verified  by  ac- 
tual observation.  The  Timavus  b  indebted  to 
the  poetry  of  Viigil  for  the  grater  part  oi  its 
fame.  Ausonius,  when  celebrating  a  fountaJn 
near  Bovcrdeaux^  hb  native  city,  compares  its 
waters  to  the  Timavuft    The  lake  of  the  lima- 
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^\n,  m^ntioiied  by  Livy  iq  hu  account  of  the 
Hisihaa  war,  is  now  called  Logo  delta  Pietra 
Roe»a,  Pliny  speaks  of  some  warm  springs 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  now  Bagni  di  Monte 
FkUeone,  The  tomple  and  grove  of  Diomed, 
noticed  by  Strabo  under  the  nameof  Timavum, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  & 
aiov,  del  cJirw."     Cram.] 

TiNGia,  now  Tangier^  a  maritime  town  of 
Africa  in  Mauritania.  ['*  The  position  of  the 
ancient  city  was  on  the  right,  or  opposite  side  of 
the  creek  to  the  modem,  and  also  more  inland."] 
Plut.  in  SerLSieta,  1,  c  5.— P/i».  5,  c.  L— 
SU.  3,  V.  258. 

TiNiA,  a  river  of  Umbfia,*now  Topino^  fall- 
ing into  the  CUtumnus.  StraJb,  5. — SiL  8,  v. 
4M. 

TmiDA,  a  town  of  Thrace,  where  Diomcdes 
lived.     PUn.  4,  c  11. 

TiRTNTHus^  a  town  of  Argolis  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, founded  by  Tirynx,  son  of  Argos. 
Hercules  generally  resided  there,  whence  he  is 
called  Tiryntkiua  heros.  Pans.  3,  c.  16,  15 
wad  49.—  Virg.  JSn.  7,  v.  682.— fi^i/.  8,  v.  217. 

T  issi ,  now  Randazzo^  a  town  of  Sicily.  Sit. 
14,  v.  268.— Oic.  Verr,  3,  c.  38. 

TiTAREsns,  a  river  in  Thessaly,  called  also 
Eurotas,  flowing  into  the  Pcnous,  but  without 
mingling  its  thick  and  turbid  waters  with  the 
transparent  stream.  From  the  unwhol»ome- 
mem  of  its  water,  it  was  considered  as  deriving 
its  source  from  the  Styx.  Luean.  6,  v.  376. — 
Bomer,  iZ.  2,  en.  2^—Strab,  S.—Paus,  8,  c 

la 

TiTHOREA,  one  of  the  tops  of  Parnassus,  [on 
which  was  the  town  of  Tithorca  or  Neon. 
"  The  ruins  of  Tithorea  were  first  observed  by 
Dr.  Clarke  near  the  modem  village  of  VclUza. 
*  We  arrived,*  says  that  traveller, '  at  the  walls 
of  Tithorea,  extending  in  »  surprising  manner 
up  the  prodigious  precipice  of  Parnassus,  which 
rises  benind  the  village  of  VetUzcu  These  re- 
mains are  viable  to  a  consiiterable  height  upon 
the  rocks.  We  found  what  we  should  have 
least  expected  to  find  remaining,  namely,  the  fo- 
mm  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  It  is  a  square 
structure,  built  in  the  Cyclopean  st^le,  with 
Urge  masses  of  stone,  laid  together  with  great 
evenness  and  regularity,  but  without  any  ce- 
ment.' "     Cram!y^HeTodoL  8,  c  32. 

Tmarus,  a  mountain  of  Thesprotia,  called 
7Vmartf#  by  Pliny. 

Tmolus,  L  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  destroyed 

by  an  earthquake. IL  A  mountain  of  Lydia, 

now  Bouzdagf  on  which  the  river  Pactolus  rises. 
The  air  was  so  wholesome  near  Tmolus,  that 
the  inhabitants  generally  lived  to  their  150th 
jrear.  The  neighbouring  country  was  very  fer- 
tile, and  produced  plenty  of  vines,  saffron,  and 
odoriferous  flowers.  Slrab,  13,  &c. — Herodot. 
1,  c.  84,  Ac— Ortd.  Met.  2,  &c— fiW.  7,  v.  210. 
-^Virg.  G.  1,  V.  56,  L  2,  v.  98. 

ToGATA,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  certain  part 
of  GauL     Vid.  Gallia, 

ToLENUs,  a  river  of  Latium,  now  Salto^  fall- 
ingfaito the  Velinus.     Ovid.  Fhtet. 6^  v. 561. 

ToLfiTOM,  now  TWecfo,  a  town  of  Spain,  on 
tbeTagus. 

ToLisTOBOiT,  a  people  of  Ghdatia,  in  Asia, 
defended  from  the  Boii  of  Gaul.  Plin.  5,  c. 
32.— Iiiv.  58,  c  15  and  16. 

T0L68A,  now  nuhuaef  the  capital  of  Lan- 
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guedoc,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  wbkh 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
was  afterwards  celebrated  for  Uie  cnitivation  of 
the  sciences.  Minerva  had  there  a  rich  temple, 
which  Cepio  the  consul  plundered,  and  as  he 
was  never  after  fortunate,  the  words  aurum  To* 
loeanum  became  proverbial.  Ger.  Bell.  C— 
Mela,  2,  c.  5.— Cio.  de  Nat.  Z>.  3^  c  90. 

ToMOs,  or  ToMis,  a  town  situate  on  the  west* 
em  shores  of  the  Euxine  sea,  about  36  miles 
from  the  ifiouth  of  the  Danube.  The  word  is 
derived  from  rc^vu,  «eco,  because  Medea,  as  it  is 
said,  ciU  to  jnecee  the  body  of  her  brother  Ab.- 
syrtus  there.  It  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place 
where  Ovid  was  banished  by  Augustus.  To- 
mes was  the  capital  of  lower  Moosia,  fbunded  by 
a  Milesian  cobny,  B.  C.  633.  Slrab.  l.—A-pot- 
lod.  1,  c.  9.— A/e/o,  2,  c  2.— Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4, 
el.  14,  V.  59.     TriMt.  3,  el.  9,  v.  33,  Ac. 

Topazos,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  an- 
ciently called  Ophiodee^  from  the  quantity  of 
serpents  that  were  there.  The  valuable  stone 
called  topaz  is  found  there.    Plin.  6^  c.  20. 

Toad  x£.  P '  Torone,  which  ^ve  its  name  to 
the  gulf  on  which  it  stood,  was  situat^  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sithonian  penin- 
sula. It  wasprobably  founded  by  the  EuboB- 
ans.  From  Herodotus  we  learn  that  it  supplied 
both  men  and  ahip*  ibr  the  Persian  armament 
against  Greece.  When  Artabazus  obtained  pos- 
session of  Olynthus,  he  appointed  Critobulus 
commander  of  the  town.  Torone  was  situated 
on  a  hill,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydules,  and 
near  a  marsh  of  some  extent,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  bean  grew  naturally.  It  was  famous 
also  for  a  particular  kind  of  nsh.  The  gulf  of 
Torone,  Toronicus,  or  Toronaicus  Sinni,  is 
known  in  modem  geography  as  the  Bay  of  Caa- 
aandria."     CravC\ 

Torus,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  near  Agrigen- 
tum. 

Trachinia,  [a  district  of  Thessaly,  which 
"is  included  by  Thucydides  in  the  Melian 
territory.  It  was  so  named  from  the  town  of 
Trachin  or  Trechin,  known  to  Homer,  and 
assimied  by  him  to  Achilles,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  Melian  country.  It  was  here 
that  Hercules  retired,  after  having  committed 
an  involuntary  murder,^  as  we  lei^n  from  So- 

Shocles,  who  has  made  it  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
eepcst  tragedies.  Trachis,  so  called,  according 
to  Herodotus,  from  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  country,  forms  the  approach  to  Thermo- 
pyle  on  the  side  of  ThessaW.  Thucydides 
states,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pebponne- 
sian  war,  426  B.  C.  the  Laoedsmonians,  at  the 
request  of  the  Trachinians,  who  vrere  harassed 
by  the  mountaineers  of  GEul  sent  a  colony  into 
their  country.  These,  jointly  vrilh  the  Trachi- 
nians, built  a  town  to  which  the  name  of  Hera- 
dea  was  given.''     Vid.  Heraclea,     Cram.] 

Trachonitis,  a  part  of  Judea,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan.    Plin,  5,  c.  14. 

Traoorium,  a  town  of  Dalmatia  on  the  sea. 

Trajanopolis,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace. II. 

A  name  given  to  Selinus  of  CUicia,  where  Tra- 
jan died. 

Trajectds  Rhemi,  now  Utrecht^  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Holland, 

Tralles,  I.  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  Suitan^ 
hUar.    Juv.  3,  v.  70.— I^r.  37,  c  45. -U.  ^ 

people  of  lUyncum. 
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TaANBTiBEWNija  part  of  the  cftr  of  Rome, 
on  the  aide  of  the  Tiber.  Mount  Yaticui  wm 
in  that  part  of  the  chy.    Mart.  1,  ep.  109. 

TRAPE2U8,  I.  a  dty  of  Ponttw,  bmit  Jy  the 
people  ol  Sinope,  now  called  TV^i«mrf.  It 
had  a  celebrated  huhour  on  the  Eozine  sm, 
and  became  fiunoufl  under  the  onperon  of  the 
eaatem  empire,  of  which  it  waa  for  aome  time 
the  maffnifiSnt  capitoL     TaeU.  BUt.  3,  c.  47. 

PUiu  6,  c  4. II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  near 

the  Alpheua.    It  reoeived  its  name  ftom  a  aon 
of  Lycaon.    ApoOod,  3,  c.  8. 

Trasimenub.     Vid.  TTirasytnenus, 

Trebi,  a  town  of  the  iBqui.    P/tn.  3,  c.  13. 

Trebia,  I.  a  river  of  Cinljpine  Gaol,  rising 
in  the  Apennine,  and  fidline  into  the  Po  at  the 
west  of  {^lacentia.  It  u  celebrated  for  the  vic- 
tory which  Annibal  obtained  there  over  the 
forces  of  L.  Sempronius,  the  Roman  consul. 
SW.4,  V.  486.— jCwcon.  2,  v.  46.— Liv.  Sl^c 

54  and  56. II.  A  town  of  Latiom.    IAv.% 

c  39. III.  Of  Campania.  IcL  23,  c.  14. 

IV.  Of  Umbria.    Pltn.  3,  c  14. 

Tr£bCla,  I.  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  celebrat- 
ed for  cheese.    The  inhabitants  were  called  Tre- 

bulaui.     Ofc.  ffi  Agr.  3,  c.  35. Liw.  VQ.r— 

PHn,  3,  c  5  and  12.— AfarHo/.  6*  cp.  73. 

II.  Another  in  Campania.    Hv.  23,  e.  39. 

Treb  T  abernjs,  a  place  on  the  Appian  road, 
where  travellen  took  refreshment  Cic.  A,  1, 
cp.  13,  L3,ep.  10  and  11. 

Treyeri,  [a  people  of  Belgio  G^nl,  upon  the 
Rhine.  ''The  capital  of  the  TVeeeri,  after 
having  borne  the  name  of  AtngxutcL,  took  that 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  metropolis  of 
Belgica  Prima.  It  also  became  a  Roman  co- 
lony, and  served  as  the  residence  of  several  em- 
perors, whom  the  care  of  superintending  the  de- 
fence of  this  frontier  retained  in  Qnnl.  It  i~~ 
an  object  of  vanity  with  this  people  to  be 
teemed  of  Germanic  oiigin."    D^AnvUle.] 

Triballi,  a  people  orThrace ;  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Lower  Moesia.  They  were  con- 
quered iiy  Philip,  the  &ther  of  Alexander ;  and 
some  ages  after  they  maintained  a  long  war 
against  the  Roman  emperors.  Plin. 
'  TRiBOCi,apeopleof  Alsace  in  GUuL  ["Three 
Germanic  people,  the  TVibocif  Nemetet,  and 
Vangione^t  having  passed  the  Rhine,  establish- 
ed themselves  between  this  river  and  the  Votge, 


called  TVeti/,  and  famous  in  history  fyftheeC'' 
cleflastical  ooondl  which  sat  there  18  years  ta 
regulate  the  aftairs  of  the  church,  A.  D.  1545. 

Tripoli NtJs,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  &- 
nous  for  wine.  Atari,  13,  ep.  104. — PUn,  14, 
c.  7. 

Trioemina,  one  of  the  Roman  gates,  so  cal^ 
ed  because  the  three  Horatii  went  through  it 
against  the  Curiatii.  Liv.  4,  c  16, 1.  35,  c.  41, 
I  40,  c.  51. 

Trinacria,  or  Trinacris,  one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  Sicily,  ftom  its  triangular  form.  Virg, 
^n.  3,  V.  384,  Ac. 

Trinobantes,  a  people  of  Britain  in  modem 
Essex  and  MiddUitx:  TacU,  Ann,  14,  c.  31. 
— CcBs.  O.  5,  c.  20. 

Triphylia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Elis. 

Lit,  38,  c.  8. A  mountain  where  Juiiitir 

had  a  temple  in  the  iriand  Panchaia,  whence  he 
is  called  THphylius, 

Triopioh,  a  town  of  Caria. 
Tripolis.  I.  an  ancient  town  of  PhcenicM, 
built  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  Tyro,  Sidon, 

and  Aradus,  whence  the  name. II.  A  town 

of  Pontus. III.  A  district  of  Arcadia. 

IV.  Of  Laconia.    lAv.  35,  c.  27. V.  Of 

Thessaly,  ib.  43,  c.  53. VI.  A  town  of  Ly- 

dia  or  Caria. VII.  A  district  of  Africa  be- 
tween the  Syrtes. 

TRiaDETRA,  a  name  given  to  Sicily  by  the 
Latins,  for  its  triangular  form.  Lacret.  1 ,  v.  78. 
Trit6nib,  a  lake  and  river  of  Africa,  near 
which  Minerva  had  a  temple,  whence  she  is  sur- 
named  TriUmis^  or  Tritonia,  HerodoLi^c. 
178.— Patw.  9,  c,  33.— Firtf-.  ^n.  3,  v.  171.— 
Mela,  1,  c.  7.  Athens  is  also  called  TriUmi^ 
because  dedicated  to  Minerva.     Ovid,  Met.  5. 

Trivijb  Antrum,  a  pteoe  in  the  valley  of 
Aricia,  where  the  nymph  Egeria  resided.  Mart, 
6,  ep.  47. 

Trtvis  Lucns,  a  place  of  Campania,  in  tho 
bayof  Cume.     Virg.  JSn,  6,  v.  13. 

Tricmvirorum  Insula,  a  place  on  the  Rhine 
which  foils  into  the  Po,  where  the  triumvirs 
Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Augustus,  met  to  divide 
the  Roman  empire  after  the  battle  of  Mutina. 
Dio,  46,  c.  55.— i!w>tan.  Cie.  4. 
Troades,  the  inhabitanU  of  Troas. 
Troas  a  country  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  Troy  was  the  capital.    When  Troas 


in  the  lands  which  were  believed  to  compose    is  taken  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Priam,  it  may 


part  of  the  territory  of  the  Leuei  and  Medioma- 
iriei,  ArgentoraUim,  Strasbourg^  was  the  re- 
■idettoe  of  a  particular  commander  or  prefoct  of 
this  frontier ;  although  another  dty,  Broooma- 
ffus,  now  Brumtf  be  mentkmed  as  the  capital  of 
die  Tribodans."  D'Anville.}^TaeU,in  Germ. 
88. 

Tricala,  a  fortified  place  at  the  south  of  Si- 
dly,  between  Selinas  and  Agrigentum.  Sit, 
14.  V.  271.  ^  * 

Tricassbs,  a  people  of  Champagne  in  Ghinl. 

Triccb,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  JEscu- 
lapius  had  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  Liv.  38,  c  13.— JKmur.  II. 
^Plin.  4,  c  a 

TRicoRir,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Dauphine. 
Uv,  31.  c  3L 

Tricr£na,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  BOOM^  Mercury  was  bom.    Pans,  8, 

16. 


be  said  to  contain  Mysia  and  Phr^eia  Minor  \ 
but  if  only  applied  to  that  part  of  Uie  country 
where  Troy  was  situate,  its  eitent  is  confined 
vrithin  very  narrow  limits.  Troas  was  ancient- 
ly called  Dardania,     Vid.  Troja, 

Trochois,  a  lake  in  the  island  of  Delos,  near 
which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  bom. 

Trocmi,  a  people  of  Galatia.    Liv,  38,  c;  16w 

Tr(EZ&n£.  1.  a  town  of  Aigolis^  in  Pelopeo- 
nesus,  near  tne  Saronicus  Sinus,  which  receiv- 
ed its  name  ftom  Trcezen,  the  son  of  Pelops, 
who  vdgned  there  for  some  time.  It  is  often 
called  Tkeseis,  because  Theseus  was  bora  there ; 
and  Posidonia^  because  Neptune  was  worship- 
ped there.  Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  Sl.—Paus,  a  c. 
W.—Plut,  in  Thes.^Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  56^  I. 

15,  V.  896. II.  Another  town  at  the  south 

of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Trogtla,  three  small  ishmds  near  Samoa. 

Trooilium,  a  part  of  mount  Mycalo,  project- 


Tbidentum,  a  town  of  CiBalpfaie  Gaol,  now  I  ing'into  tbe  setT  *^arai.  14- 
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Troglodtta,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  who 
dwelt  in  cavee  (r^yX*  tpeeiu^  iwpu  mbeo.) 
They  were  all  shepherJe,  and  had  their  wives 
in  common.  Strab.  1. — Mela^  1,  c.  4  and  8. — 
Plin.  5,  c.  8,  1.  37,  c  10. 

TROJAf  a  city,  the  capital  of  Troai^  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  country  of  which  Ihum  was 
the  capital.    It  waa  built  on  a  email  eminence 
near  mount  Ida,  and  the  promontory  c^Sageam, 
at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore.   Dardanus,  the  first  king  of  the  country, 
built  it,  and  called  it  Dartiama^  and  from  Tro& 
one  of  its  succesBors,  it  was^  called  TVojo,  and 
from  Ilus,  IlioTU    Neptune  is  also  said  to  have 
built,  or  more  properly  repaired,  its  walls,  in  the 
ase  of  king  Laomedon.    This  city  has  been  ce- 
lebrated by  thepoemsof  Homer  and  Virgil;  aiKl 
of  all  the  wars  whbh  were  terried  on  among 
the  ancients,  that  of  Troy  is  the  most  fiunous. 
The  Trojan  vrar  was  undertaken  by  the  Greeks, 
to  recover  Helen,  whom  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  had  carried  away  from  the  house 
of  Menclaus.    All  Greece  united  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  Mene laus,  and  every  prince  furnished 
a  certain  number  of  shifw  ana  soldiers.    Ac- 
cording to  Euripides,  Virgil,  and  Lycophron,  the 
armaooent  of  the  Greeks  amounted  to  1000  ships. 
Homer   mentions  them  as  being  1186,  and 
Thucydides  supposes  that  they  were  1200  in 
number.    The  number  of  men  which  these 
ships  carried  is  unknown ;  yet  as  the  laigest  con- 
tained about  120  men  each,  and  the  smallest  50, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  no  less  than  100,000 
men  were  engaged  in  this  celebrated  expedition. 
Agamemnon  was  chosen  general  of  all  these 
forces;  but  the  princes  and  kings  of  Greece 
were  admitted  among  his  counsellors,  and  by 
them  all  the  operations  of  the  war  were  directed. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  princes  that 
distinguished   themselves   in  this   war,  were 
AchiUes,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Diomedes^ 
Protosilaus,    Patrodus,  Agamemnon,  Nestor, 
Neoptolemus,  &c  The  Grecian  army  was  omxM- 
ed  b^a  more  numerous  force.    Thekin^of  Troy 
received  assistance  from  the  neighbouring  prin- 
ces in  Asia  Minor,  and  reckooeaamong  his  most 
active  generals,  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
Memnon,  who  ente/ed  the  field  with  20,000  As- 
syrians and  ^Ethiopians.    After  the  siege  had 
been  carried  on  for  ten  years,  some  of  the  Tro- 
jan^ among  whom  were  i£neas  and  Antenor, 
betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes.    The  poets^ 
however,  support  that  the  Greeks  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  place  by  artifice.    They 
secretly  filled  a  laige  wooden  horse  with  armed 
men,  and  led  away  their  army  from  ^  plains 
as  if  to  return  home.    The  Trojans  brooght 
the  wooden  horse  into  their  city,  and  in  the 
night  the  Greeks  that  were  confined  within  the 
sides  of  the  animal,  rushed  oat  and  opened  the 
gates  to  their  companions,  who  had  returned 
from  the  place  of  theu  concealment    The  great- 
est port  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  others  carried  away  by  the  conquerors. 
This  happened,  according  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles,  about  1184  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  3530th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  on 
the  night  between  the  11^  and  12th  of  June, 
408  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.    Soo«b  time 
after  a  new  city  was  raised,  about  30  stadia 
firom  tbo  miiis  of  old  Troy :  but  though  it  boiie 


the  ancient  name,  and  received  ample  donation! 
firom  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  visited itin 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  yet  it  continued  to  be 
small,  and  in  the  age  of  Strabo  it  was  nearly  in 
ruins.    It  is  said  that  J.  Cesar,  who  wished  to 
pass  for  one  of  the  descendants  of  ^neas,  and 
consequently  to  be  related  to  the  Trojans,  in- 
tended to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
K're,  and  to  transgDrt  there  the  senate  and  the 
Oman  people.    The  same  apprehensions  were 
entertained  m  the  reign  of  Augustus^  and,  ac- 
cording to  some,  an  cwle  of  Horace,  JuHum  ^ 
ienacem  proponH  virum,  was  written  purposely 
to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  putting  into  exe- 
cution so  wild  a  project   [*'  The  little  peninsola 
which  forms  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam,  has 
been  minutely  exploied  by  various  learned  tra- 
vellers ;  but  they  nave  not  agreed  in  fixing  the 
localities  of  the  individual  places  celebrated  in 
the  immortal  work  of  Hooier.    Chevalier  and 
others  have  supposed  that  Troy  must  have  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  a  village  callra  Roonanboihi^ 
and  there  he  thought  &  found  the  sources  of 
the  Scunander.    Dr.  Clarke  found  in  that  place 
not  two  fountains  merdy,  one  hot  and  one  cdd. 
as  has  been  said,  but  numerous  fountains  all 
wamij  raising  the  thermometer  to  GO^  of  Fah- 
renheit.   TImy  do  not  form  the  source  of  the 
Scamander,  which  lies  |brty  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior.   He  also  discoverec],  on  entering  the  plain 
of  Troy,  first  the  Mender^  which  its  name  and 
every  other  circumstance  clearly  fixed  as  the 
Scamander.    He  found  also  the  Thymbrius, 
under  the  modern  appellation  of  Thymbroek, 
though  other  inquirers  conceive  it  to  m  the  Si- 
inois.    This  last  he  thought  he  reoo^pized  in 
the  Calliphat  Osmak,   vimich  runs  mto  the 
Scamander  by  a  sluggish  stream  across  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  and  the  plain  thus  becomes  that  of 
Simois,  on  which  were  fought  the  great  battles 
recorded  in  the  Iliad.    The  Ilium  of  the  age  of 
Strabo^  we  know  was  situated  near  the  ^, 
and  he  says  that  it  was  four  miles  in  a  certain  ^ 
direction  nrom  the  original  city.   In  this  distance  " 
and  direction,  Dr.  CUurke  discovered  two  spoto 
marked  by  ruins^  which,  iiom  dififerent  circum- 
stances, seem  werj  Kkely  to  have  been  old  and 
new  Troy.    The  gran^r  of  the  scenery,  view- 
ed from  this  plain,  is  almost  indesciibable  ;  Sa- 
mothrace,  on  one  side,  rearing  behind  Imbrus 
its  snow-clad  summit,  shining  bright,  and  gene- 
rally on  a  dondless  sky ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  Garganus,  the  highest  of  the  chain  of  Ida, 
rises  to  an  equal  devation.    These  scenes  are 
well  fitted  to  impart  the  most  feeling  interest  to 
the  descriptions  of  Homer,  when  read  or  re- 
membered on  the  spot.    Whatever  difficulty 
may  exist  as  to  the  minutis,  all  the  prominent 
features  of  Homer's  picture  are  inoontestibly  vi- 
sible ;  the  HeUcspont,  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  the^ 
plain,  the  river,  still  inundating  its  banks,  and 
the  mountain  whence  it  issues.    A  fertile  plain, 
and  a  mountain  abruptly  rising  from  it,  are  two 
features  which  are  usually  combined  in  the  sites 
of  ancient  cities.    From  the  one,  the  citizens 
drew  part  of  their  subsistence,  while  the  other 
became  the  citadel  to  which  they  retired  on  the 
approach  of  danger.    The  ruins  of  Abydo^  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  lie  farther  to  the 
north  than  the  Castle  of^  Asia,  a  fortress  of  smaU 
strength.    ZxiwuoJW  is  only  a  suburb  of  the  an- 
cientjLampsacus,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been 
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tt  Tchardak."     Malle-Bran.] 
fori!,  jKneai,   Anienor,    Agamtmnon, 
Iioomedm,  Menelaut,  &c.     Virg.  jEn, 
to-.— Ovid. — Diod,  &c. 
iJiHi,  and  TaojUG^NE,  the  intubitanU 

^-       . 

ip«*,  1.  a  town  of  the  Bnitii. 11.  A 

iha  PjrentT*,  erected  by 


!y. III.  Di 

Drtuo*  ditd, 
DT  bj  the  umj. 


id  Tiberiua  w»  mluted 


if  Elruria,  which  nye 
ime  of  TVoHuii  to  the  Romui  knuhta 
■d  taken  it  without  Iho  sgaistanoe  ofunt- 


I.  1,  » 


c  2.—Snitc.  ep.  B6  and  87. 


;h,  or  TituENTtNDii,  ■  riTer  ofPks- 
Uling  into  the  Adriatic    There  ia  also  a 
of  the  nmr  name  in  the  neigbbouihood. 
T.  434.— Afirffl,  a— Plin.  3,  c.  13. 
IBBBO,  two  towni  of  AlHea,  called  Major 

:xiAndh,  ■  ■ublenaneoaa  priion  in  Romr, 
ly  Sarriiu  TuUiu^  and  added  to  the  other 

KobitT,  where  criminal*  were  conSoed. 
*.  in  B.  CalU. 
iiETi,  M  TuNiB,  a  town  of  Africa,  near 

Begulua   waa   defeated   and   taken  by 
lippu.    lAv.  30,  c  9. 
KQRI,  a  name  ni™n  to  aonw  of  the  Qer- 

anppoaed  to  Htb  oa  the  banka  of  the 
i,whonchiefdty,  called  AtuatucBiia  now 
eren.  The  river  of  the  country  ia  now 
taw.  TacU.  de  Germ.  2. 
iDiTiHi  or  Tdbddti,  a  people  of  Spain, 
ting  both  aides  of  (he  BkUi.  Lip.  31.  e 
^.CS9,I.34,  c.  17. 

Itu,  •  nver  of  Spain,  bllingintothe  Me- 
Aean,  now  GtiadalanaT. 
HCCM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Zuricft,  in 

lOKO,  a  people  of  Gaol,  wboae  capital, 

odunam,  ia  the  modem  Tourt. 

MJNTTB,  a  river  of  Sarmalia,  anppond  to 

Dxeina,  or  Dima. 

iCiNij,  and  TuHCii.      Vid.  Hetniria. 
fc:,  the  inhabitantB  of  Elruria. 
iCDLliiDM,  acounlry-hoDBc  ofCicem,  near 
linm,  where  he  composed  hia  qumtianea 
■ning  the  contempt  of  death,  Ac 
jciJLDM,  aiown  of  Latium,  on  the  declivity 
ill,  about  13  niilea  from   Rome,  founded 
l^onn«,thesonofUlyB«eBBnd  Circo.    It 
»  called  FrCKali,  and  ia  famona  for  the 
Bceot  TJllaa  in  ila  neinhbourhood.      Cic 
ie.—Strab.  t.—Hotat.  3,  od.  23,  v.  8,  &c. 
lUDB,  belonging  to  ELtruria.    The  Tiberia 

Tutent  amnU,  from  iti  iHaalirai.  Virg. 
lOi  T.  199.  * 

loua  Vicna,  a  amall  village  near  Rome. 
riTed  thia  naa»  from  the-  Elrariana  of 
ina'aannythatnttled  there.  I^t.  S,  e.  H 
icuM  Mabe,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 

coaatof  Etninu.      Vid.  TYrhenum. 
fU,  B  email  river  aii  milea  tKna  Ronv, 

Anulml  pitched  his  camp  when  be  re- 
t  from  the  city.    lAv.  SC,  e.  tl, 
ncDM,  ■  town  of  the  Hiraini. 
In*,  ■  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taorua 
ppadoda,  where  Apolktnius  waa  bom, 
e  be  b_  eal^  7>ancut.     Ovid.  Met.  8, 


—Btnb.Vi. 


3oe 


Tvanitib,  a  province  oT  Ad*  M&iar,  di 
Cappadoda. 

TlBHlB.      Ttd.  Tiberi,. 

K,  a  part  of  the  town  of  SjraCBso.  C 


Tymphje!,  a  people  between  Epima  a 
Theaasly.     '       "^  *^  »~ 

Tyr.b,  or  Ttha,  a  river  of  Enropean  S 
nalia,  fallinc  into  the  Enxine  sea,  between  I 
Danube  and  the  Boryathenes,  now  called  t 
fieitter.     Ovid.  Pont.  4.  el.  10^  v.  50. 

TTBHiifcN],  theinhBlntantaofEtiQi^.  IF 
Etraria.) 

"  MjiTiE,lLatpartoftheMediti 

■ '•-  eoaat  of  Etr«ria. 

la  aiBD  caiieo  rn/emm,  as  bdng  at  the  bo(K 
or  aouth  of  Italy. 

Ttbdb,  or  fVRO^  a  very  ancient  city 
Phosnicia,  buitt  by  the  Bidoaiana,  on  a  am. 
itland  at  the  aouth  of  Sidnn,  about  900  atac 
from  the  shore,  and  now  called  Sur.     The 


a  which  liea  oi 


eea-ahore,  and  the  other  in  the  iriand.  It  wi 
aboat  19  milea  in  drcumfereoce,  incIodinsPi 
Intyroa,  but  withont  it  about  foor  milea.  Tji 
was  deatioyed  by  the  piincea  of  Assyria,  ai 
atlerwardi  rebuilt.  It  msintaiaed  ita  indepc 
dence  lillthe  age  of  Alexander,  who  took  ttwi 
much  difficulty,  and  only  after  he  had  joined  tl 
ietand  to  the  continent  W  a  mob  after  a  ai^ 
of  seven  months,  on  the  SHh  of  Augoat,  B.  i 
332.  The  Tyrianiwere  naturally iudnatriou 
their  city  was  the  emporium  of  commerce,  ai 
they  were  deemed  the  inventora  of  scarlet  ai 
purple  coloura.  Tbey  founded  many  cities  : 
diflereul  parte  of  the  world,  auch  ai  Carthag 
Gadea,  Leptis,  Utica,  ftc.  which  on  thai  aecou; 
are  often  diatinguished  by  the  epithet  Tyri 
The  buildingB  of  Tyre  were  very  siJendid  ai 
magnidcent ;  the  waits  were  150feetlugh,  wii 
a  proportionable  breadth.  Hemdet  was  tl 
chief  deity  of  the  place.  It  had  two  large  ar 
capacious  harbours,  and  a  povrerful  fleet  i  ai 
waa  built,  aceordiuE  to  some  writers,  about  VK 
yeara  before  the  Chriatian'  era.  ("  A  lata  at 
more  deaolaling  has  overtaken  Tyre,  the  qua 
of  the  seas,  tha  birth-place  cd'  commerce,  I 
which  early  eivilization  was  diflbsed.  Her  n 
lacei  are  supplanted  by  miserable  hovels.  Tl 
poor  fisherman  inhatnta  those  vaulted  cetia 
where  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  in  ancic: 
tiuica  stored.  A  column,  etill  standing  in  t] 
midst  of  the  ruina,poinlaont  the  site  oflHecbc 
of  the  cathedral  consecrated  by  EuBebiUB.     Tl 


verted  into  a  solid  isthmus,  the  mound  by  whii 
Alexander  Joined  the  isle  of  Tyre  to  the  ran 
nent."  MaJte-Bnin.]—StTab.i6.—HcTodi>t. 
e.  ii.-MrIa,  I,  c  l2.~Curl.  4,  c.  t— Fir 
^n,  I,  V.  6,  339,  dtc— Orirf.  FOmI.  1,  &e.  JHi 
5  and  lO.^-Lucan.  3,  file. 


•  people  at  the  north  of  Spun.  Li 
»,  c.  7,  L  «,  c.  47. 
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VADiMdNiB  Lacus,  now  Baa»ano^  a  lake  of 
Etruria,  whoee  waters  were  aalphareoat.  The 
Etrarians  were  defeated  there  hj  the  Romaiia, 
and  the  Gbuls  by  Dolabella.  Lit.  9,  c  39. — 
FUrr.  1,  c  13.— Awl  8,  ep.  90. 

VAGEDBtysA,  a  riTer  ci  Sicily,  between  the 
towns  ef  Caniarina  and  Qela.    SiL  14,  y.  229. 

VAOfiNi,  or  ViaiEVNi,  a  people  of  Liguna.  at 
the  loufoefl  of  the  Po^  whoee  capital  was  called 
Auffutia  Vagienrwrum.     SU.  ^  ▼.  606. 

y  ABA  LIS,  a  river  of  modem  Bbllandj  now 
caUed  the  Waal.     TaeU.  Ann.  3,  c.  6. 

Yalentia,  I.  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 

Rome. ^11.  A  town  of  Spain,  a  little  below 

Baguntum,  Ibmtided  by  J.  Bratna,  and  for  some 

time  known  by  the  name  of  Julia  Colonia. 

III.  A  town  of  Italy. IV.  Another  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

Vandalii,  a  people  of  Germany.     T\ieU.  de 

Germ.  c.  3. 

Vandali,  fa  barbarous  people  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Germany,  connected  in  the  remot- 
est ages  with  the  GJoths,  but  early  separated 
from  mem,  and  divided  into  the  principal  hordes 
of  Hemli  and  Bureundians.  The  Yandalic 
tribes,  on  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  the 
Goths,  re-united  with  those  barbarians,  and  took 
part  in  all  the  ravages  committed  by  them  in  the 
civilized  countries^  Europe.  Th^  fixed  them- 
selves for  a  time  in  Spain,  and,  crossing  over 
into  Afirtea,  were  among  the  fint  oi  the  Ger- 
mans who  effected  the  estabtishment  of  an  em- 
pice  within  the  limits  of  provinces  claimed  by 
the  emperors  of  Rome.1 

YANOidNEs,  a  people  of  Germany.  Their 
cipital,  Borbetomagus  is  now  callea  WortM. 
Lucan.  1,  v.431.— Gw.  O.  I,  c.  51. 

Yaicnia,  a  town  of  Italy,  north  of  ihe  Po, 
now  called  Civita. 

[Yardanius,  otherwise  Hypanis,  now  the 
Kuban.  The  course  of  this  river,  which  roee  in 
the  line  of  the  Caucasus  mons,  and  belonged  to 
A^tic  Sarmatia,  now  forms  the  limits  of  the 
Russian  empre  in  Asia,  on  the  side  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  On  the  Turkish  side  is  the  province 
of  Clrcassia,  and  on  that  of  Russia  the  govern- 
ment of  Astrackan.] 

Yarini,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit,  de 
Ger.AO. 

YasoOnbs,  a  people  of  Spain,  on  the  Pyre- 
nees. They  were  so  reduced  by  m  &mine  by 
Metellns,  that  they  fed  on  human  flesh.  PUn. 
3,  c.  3.  [They  occupied  that  part  of  Spain  which 
is  now  comprehended  in  the  name  of  Navarre^ 
and  were  among  the  most  powerfld  of  the  Spa- 
nish tribes.  Th^  afterwaroi  eflfocted  settlements 
in  QnxA.     Vid.  A^Ucmia.] 

Yatic1n(78,  a  hill  at  Rome,  near  the  Tiber 
and  the  Janicuhiro,  which  produced  wine  of  no 
great  esteem.  It  was  disregarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans on  account  of  the  nnwholesomeness  of  the 
air,  and  the  continual  stench  of  the  filth  that 
was  there,  and  of  stagnated  waters.  Heliogaba- 
1ns  was  the  first  who  cleared  it  of  all  disagree- 
able nuisances.  It  is  now  admired  for  ancient 
monuments  and  pillars,  for  a  celebrated  public 
library,  and  for  tne  palace  of  the  pope.  Horat. 
1,  od.  20. 

Yati£nu8,  now  fib/emo,  a  river  rising  in  the 
Alps,  and  fidling  into  the  Po.  MartiaS.  3,  ep. 
67.— PWn.  3,  c.  16. 

Ubii,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the  Rhine, 


transported  across  the  river  b^  Agrippa,  1irtM» 

Save  them  the  name  of  Agrippinenses,  from  his 
aughter  Affrippina,  who  haa  been  bom  in  the 
country.  Their  chl^f  town,  Ubiorum  Oppidum, 
b  now  Cologne.  Tacit.  Q.  28,  Ann.  12,  c.  37. 
—PHn.  4,  c.  17.— CtM.  4,  c  3a 

Udina,  or  YxdInum,  now  Udino^  a  town  of 
Italy. 

Yectis,  the  Ir/ff  </  Wight^  south  of  Britain. 
Suet.  CI.  4. 

Yeientes,  the  inhabitants  of  YeiL  They 
were  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tribes  tliey  eook- 
poMd  were  called  Veientina.     Vid.  Veil. 

Yeii,  a  powerful  d^  of  Etruria,  at  tha  dis- 
tance of  about  12  milea  noio  Rome.  It  sustained 
many  long  wars  against  the  Ronmns.  and  was 
I  at  last  taken  and  &troyed  by  Caminus  after  a 
siege  of  ten  years.  At  the  time  of  its  destruction, 
Yeii  was  larger  and  for  more  magnificent  than 
the  city  of  ^me.  Its  situation  was  so  eligible, 
that  the  Romans,  after  the  burning  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls,  were  long  ioclioea  to  migrate 
there,  and  totally  abandon  their  native  home, 
and  this  would  Have  been  carried  into  execution 
if  not  opposed  by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of 
Camillus.     Ovid.  2,  Fast.  v.  195.— Cic  de  Div. 

1,  c  44.— Bforo*.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  143.— I/i>.  6,  c.  21, 

Yelabrum,  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  on  the 
side  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Aventine,  Pala- 
tine, and  CapitoUne  hills,  which  Augustus  dnin- 
ed',  and  where  he  built  houses.  The  place  waa 
frequented  as  a  market,  where  oil,  cheese,  and 
other  commodities  were  exposed  to  sale.    Horat. 

2,  Sat.  3,  V.  229.— Opirf.  Fast.  6,  v.  401.— lY- 
huU.  2,  el.  5,  V.  33.— PfaK/.  3,  cap.  1,  v.  29. 

Yelia,  L  a  maritimetownof  Lucania,  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Photeans,  about  fiOOyears  after 
the  coming  of  .£neas  into  Italy.  The  port  in 
its  neighbourhood,  was  called  Velinue  portus, 
Strab.  6.—31ela,  2,  c  4.— Cfc.  PhU.  10,  c.  4.— 

yirg.  jEn.  6,  v.  366. IL  An  eminence  near 

the  Roman  fomm,  where  Poplicola  built  him- 
self a  house.    Liv.  %  c.  6.— Cic.  7,  Att.  15. 

Yeuna,  a,  p&rtof  the  city  of  Rome,  adjoining 
mount  Palatino.  It  was  also  one  of  the  Roman 
tribes.  Horat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  52.— Ofc.  4,  ad  Attic. 
ep.  15. 

YelInos.     Vid,  Reate. 

Yeliterna,  or  Yelitrjs,  an  andenttownof 
LAtium  on  the  Appian  road,  20  miles  at  the 
east  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Ve- 
litemL  It  became  a  Roman  cobny.  Liv.  8,  c. 
12,  AcSaeton.  in  Aug.—Ital.  8,  v.  378,  &c. 

[  Yenedi,  a  people  of  Germany.  •*  They  ex- 
tended along  tne  shores  of  the  haltic^  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  interior  country  ;  and 
if  their  name  be  remarked  subcnsting  in  that  of 
Wenden^  in  a  district  of  Livonia,  it  is  only  in  a 
partial  manner,  and  hoMing  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  which  that  nation  occupied. 
Passing  the  Yistula,  the  Yenedians  took  pos- 
session of  the  lands  between  that  river  and  the 
Elbe,  that  had  been  evacuated  about  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  by  the  Yandals,  whose 
name  is  seen  sometimes  erroneoudy  confound- 
ed with  that  of  the  Yenedians.  But  the  diift- 
rence  is  definitively  marked  by  the  lang^uage. 
The  country  that  the  Yenedians  occupied  in  the 
tenth  century  was  that  of  the  Pruzzi,  whose 
name  present  use  has  changed  into  BoruaH. 
We  find  this  name  indeed  in  Ptolemy  \  but  it 
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Appears  there  very  fei  oiBtant,  on  another  fron- 
tier of  Sarmatia,  towards  the  situation  which  he 
fyrm  to  the  Riphean  mountains."  CPAnviUe, 
t  may  be  observed,  that  whatever  affinity  real- 
ly existed  between  the  Vaiidals  and  the  Y  ene- 
uians,  the  former  bein^  a  Gothic  people,  can  on- 
ly be  connected  with  the  latter,  either  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  GJothi  from  Scandinavia,  when  the 
Vandalic  stem  may  have  been  detached,  or  at  a 
very  late  en,  when  the  more  northern  tribes  be- 
gan their  laist  inroads  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  The  purer  Vcnedi  dwelt  by  the  Vis- 
tula, and  those  which  miogled  more  with  the 
latter  Scandinavians  may  m  called  Gotho-Ve- 
nedi.J 

Veneti.     Vid,  Venetia, 
Yenetia,  [**  the  north-east  angle  of  Italy, 
formed  by  the  Alps  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
gulf ;  to  which  the  name  of  Venetia  was  assign- 
ed, from  the  Heneti,  or  Veneti,  an  ancient  peo- 
ple respecting  whose  orig[in  considerable  uncer- 
tainty seems  to  have  existed  even  among  the 
best  informed  writers  of  antiquity.     The  poeti- 
cal as  well  as  popular  opinion  identilicd  them 
with  the  Heneto-Paphlagones,  enumerated  by 
Homer  in  the  catalogue  of  the  allies  of  Priam. 
This  people  having  crossed  over  into  Europe 
under  the  command  of  Antenor,  expelled  the 
Euganei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try.   Strabo  was  inclined  to  believe  the  Veneti  to 
be  GJauIs,  as  there  was  a  tribe  of  the  same  name 
in  that  country  ;  but  this  opinion  is  at  variance 
with  the  testimony  of  Poiybius.    Herodotus, 
who  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  Veneti,  de- 
•ignatea  them  by  the  generic  appellation  of  D- 
lyrians.    They  were  the  last  people  who  pene- 
(nted  into  Italy  by  that  frontier.    This  iact  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  extreme  position 
which  they  took  up,  and  from  their  having  re- 
tained possession  of  it  undisturbed,  as  &r  as  his- 
tory informs  us^  till  they  became  subject  to  the 
Roman  power.    The  history  of  the  Veneti  con- 
tains little  that  is  worthy  of  notice^  if  wo  except 
the  remarkable  feature  of  their  beinf  the  sole 
people  of  Italy,  who  not  only  oflered^no  resist- 
ance to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Rome,  but  even, 
at  a  very  early  period,  rendered  that  power  an 
essential  service.    Accordinff  to  an  old  geogra- 
pher, they  counted  within  their  territory  fifty 
cities,  and  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  soil  and  ohmate  were  excellent,  and  their 
cattle  were  reported  to  breed  twice  in  the  year. 
Their  horses  were  especially  noted  for  their  fieet- 
ness,  and  are  known  to  have  often  gained  prizes 
ill  the  games  of  Greece.    When  the  Grauis  had 
been  subjugated,  and  their  country  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence,  tHe  Veneti  iio 
not  appear  to  have  manifested  any  unwilling- 
ness to  constitute  part  of  the  new  province. 
Their  territory  from  that  time  was  included  un- 
der the  general  denomination  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
which  that  province  successively  obtained.     In 
the  reign  of^ Augustus,  Venetia  was  considered 
as  a  separate  dbtrict,  constituting  the  tenth  re- 

gion  in  the  division  made  by  that  emperor.  Its 
Dundaries,  if  we  include  within  them  the  Tri- 
dentini,  Medoaci,  Carni,  and  other  smaller  na- 
tions, may  be  considered  to  be  the  A  thesis,  and 
a  line  drawn  from  that  river  to  the  Po,  to  the 
west :  the  Alps  to  the  north  :  the  Adriatic,  as 
for  as  the  river  Formio^  Ruano.  to  the  east :  and 
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the  main  branch  of  the  Po  to  the  south." 
Oram.] 

Venta  (Belo  arum),  I.  a  town  of  Britain  now 

Wincluater, II.  Silurum,  a  town  of  Britain, 

now  Caerwent  in  Monmouthshire, IIL  Ice- 

norum,  now  Norwich, 

Vebaori,  [a  Gallic  people  among  those  who 
inhabited  the  Vallis  Penina.  Their  capital  was 
OcIodurus.J  ^^ 

Verbanus  Lacus,  now  Maggityre,  a  lake  of 
Italy,  from  which  the  Ticinus  flows.    It  is  in 
the  modern  duchy  of  Milan,  and  extendb  fifly 
miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  and  five  or 
six  in  breadth.    Strab.  4. 

Vercellje,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  InsQ- 
bria,  where  Marius  defeated  the  CimbrL  PItn. 
3,  c.  17.— Cic.  Fam,  11,  ep.  19.— 5tt.  8,  v.  598. 

Veromandui,  a  people  of  Gaul,  the  modem 
Vermandoi$,  The  capital  is  now  SL  QuinHiu 
Ci£s.  G.  B.^ 

Ver6na,  a  town  of  Venetia,  on  the  Athesis, 
in  Italy,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  by  Brennu& 
the  leader  of  the  Grauis.  C.  Nepos,  Catullus, 
and  Pliny  the  elder,  were  born  there.  It  was 
adorned  with  a  circus  and  an  amphitheatre  by 
the  Rdman  emperoi^  which  still  enislt  and  it 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  PUn.  9,  c.  29L 
^Strab.  b.^Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  15,  v.  7. 

Vestini,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Sabines, 
&mou8  for  the  making  of  cheese.  PUn,  3,  c  5. 
—MartiaL  13,  ep.  31.— Sfrob.  5.        ^ 

Vesulus,  [now  Monte    Vin^  an  elevation 
among  the  Alps  of  liguria,]  where  tbs  Po  takes 
its  rise.     Virg.  jEn.  10,  v.  708.— P/in.  3,  c.  19. 
^  Vesuvius,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  about 
six  miles  at  the  east  of  Naples,  celebrated  for  its 
volcano.     The  ancients,  particularly  the  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age,  spoke  of  Vesuvius  as  a 
place  covered  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  of 
which  the^  middle  was  dry  and  barren.    The 
first  eruption  of  this  volcano  was  in  the  79th 
year  of  the  Christian  era  under  Titus.    It  was 
accompained  by  an  earthquake,  which  overturn- 
ed several  cities  of  Campania,  particulariy  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum  ;  and  the  burning  ashes 
which  it  threw  up,  were  carried  not  only  over 
the  neighbouring  country,  but  as  far  as  the  shoirs 
of  Egypt,  Libya,  and   Syria.    This  eruption 
provnl  fatal  to  Pliny  the  naturalist    From  that 
time  the  eruptions  have  been  frequent,  and  there 
now  exists  an  account  of  twenty*nine  of  these. 
Vesuvius  continually  throws  up  a  smoke^  and 
s^imetimcs  ashes  and  flames.    The  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  this  mountain  is  3780  feet.     Dio, 
Cass.  46. —  Varro.  de  R.  \,  c  6.— -Lir.  "23,  c. 
2Q.-'Strab.b.--TacU.UUt.  1,  c.  2.— J/eto,  2; 
c  A.— PUn,  6,  ep.  16.— JZa/.  12,  v.  152,  Slc— 
Virg.  Q,  2,  V.  22i.^Mavt.  4,  ep.  43  and  44. 
["  It  appears  to  have  been  at  first  known  under 
the  name  of  Vescvus ;  but  the  appellation  of 
Vesvius  and  Vesbius  is  no  less  frequently  ap- 
plied to  it    Strabo  describes  this  mountaui  as 
extremely  fertile  at  its  ba»c,  but  entirely  barren 
towards  the  summit,  which  was  mostly  level, 
and  full  of  apertures  Sind  cracks,  seemingly  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  fire  ;  whence  Strabo  was 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  volcano,  though  once 
in  a  state  of  activity,  had  been  extinguished 
from  want  of  fuel.    The  volcano  was  likewise 
apparently  extinct,  when,  as  Plutarch  and  Flo* 
rus  relate,  Sparlacus  with  some  of  his  followeni 
sought  refuge  in  the  cavities  of  the  mounttia 
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ttom  the  (rarsuit  of  their  enetniefl,  and  succeeded 
io  elading  their  search."     Cram.] 

Vbtbra  C ASTRA,  a  Roman  encampment  in 
GJermany,  which  became  a  town^  now  Santtfij 
near  Cleves.     Tacit,  H.4,c  18.  An.  1,  c.  45. 

Vbttones,  Vetones,  or  Vectoneb,  an  an- 
cient nation  of  Spain.  fiW.  3,  t.  378. — PUn. 
25,  c.  8. 

VETULdNiA,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria, 
whose  hot  waters  were  fiunous.  The  Romans 
were  said  to  derive  the  badges  of  their  magisterial 
offices  from  thence.  PUn.  2,  c.  103, 1.  3,  c.  3. 
^Ital.B,  V.  484. 

Ufens,  I.  a  river  of  Italy,  near  Tarracina. 

Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  893. It.  Another  river  of 

Picenum.     JLiv.  5,  c.  35. 

Via  /Emylia,  I.  a  celebrated  road  made  by 
the  consul  M.  iEmylius  Lepidns,  A.  U.  C.  567. 
It  led  with  the  Flaminian  road  to  Aquileia. 
There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name  in 

Etrnria,  which  led  from  Pis©  to  Dertona. 

II.  Appia,  was  made  by  the  censor  Appius,  and 

led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  from  Capua  to 

Brundusiom,  at  the  distance  of  350  miles,  which 

the  Romans  call  a  five  da3rs*  journey.    It  passed 

■ucoeMtrely  tbrougb  the  towns  and  stages  of 

Aricia,  Forum  Appii,  Tarracina,  Fundi,  Min- 

tumae,  Sinuessa,  Capua,  Caudium,  Beneventum, 

Equotuticum,    Herdonta,  Canusium,  Barium, 

Egnatia,  to  Brundusium.    It  was  called,  by  way 

of  eminence,  rcgina  viarum^  made  so  strong, 

and  the  stones  so  well  cemented  together,  that  it 

remained  entire  for  many  hund  reef  years.  Some 

Karts  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Naples.     Appius  carried  it  only  130 
miles,  as  for  as  Capua,  A.  U.  C.  442,  and  it 
was  finished  as  far  as  Brundusium  by  Augustus. 
Ifl.  There  was  also  another  road,  called 
Minucia  or  Numicia,  which  led  to  Brundusium, 

but  by  what  places  is  now  uncertain. IV. 

Flamiaia,  was  made  by  the  censor  Flaminius, 
A.  U.  C.  533.  It  led  from  the  Campus  Mar- 
Uus  to  the  modem  town  of  Rimini  on  the  Adri- 
atic, through  the  country  of  the  Osci  and  Etru- 
rians, at  the  distance  of  about  360  miles. V. 

Lata,  one  of  the  ancient  streets  of  Rome.— ^  VI. 
Valeria,  led  fi'om  Rome  to  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  through  the  territories  of  the  Sabines. 
There  were,  oesides,  many  streets  and  roads  of 
inferior  note,  such  as  the  Aurelia,  Cassia,  Cam- 
pania, Ardetina,  Labicana,  Domitiana,  Ostien- 
sis,  Pmnestina,  &c.j  all  of  which  were  made 
anti  constantly  kept  m  repair  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

ViADRUs,  the  classical  name  of  the  Oder^ 
w^tch  rises  in  Moravia,  and  falls  by  three 
Drouths  into  the  Baltic.     Ptol. 

VicENTiii,  or  ViCETiA,  a  town  of  Cisalpine 
Ghiul,  at  the  north-west  of  the  Adriatic.  T\uit. 
BUt.Z. 

ViENN.t,  a  town  of  Grallia  Narbonensis,  on  the 
Rhone,  below  Z^yoTv.  Vid.  Viennensis,  Strab. 
1.— Ca».  Btll.  O.  7,  c  9. 

[ViENNENsis,  a  district  in  Narbonensis,  "  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  from  its  issue  out  of 
the  lake  Lemanus^  or  of  Geneva^  to  its  mouth. 
Vienna^  fVom  which  it  derived  its  name,  was 
distinguished  as  the  capital  of  a  great  people, 
before  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolis 
•f  a  province :  the  most  considerable  of  the  Alio- 
hroge*.  quitting  their  viUa^es,  had  formed  this 
city  or  vienne,  and  occupied  the  principal  part 


of  what  from  the  dauphins  of  Viennois  is  called 
Danphine.  They  extended  in  Savoy  as  &r  as 
the  position  of  Geneva ;  which  was  one  of  their 
dties."    lyAnvUle.] 

ViMiNlLTs,  one  o/  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
ozjers  {yiminet)  which  grew  there.  Servius 
TuQius  first  made  it  part  of  the  city.  Jumter 
had  a  temple  there,  whence  he  was  callecl  Vi- 
minalis,    Lit.  I,  c  44.-^  Varro.  L.  L.  4,  c.  8. 

ViNDELicr,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany, 
between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube. Their  country,  which  was  called  Vinde- 
Ucia,  forms  now  part  of  Smabia  and  Bavaria^ 
and  their  chief  town,  Augusta  Vindelicomm,  it 
now  Augsburg.     Horat.  4,  o*J.  4,  v.  18. 

ViNDiLi,  [an  extensive  people  of  Germany, 
stretching  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Elbe.  They 
comprehended  a  ereat  number  of  powerfhl 
tribes,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  great  mahj  races 
of  very  dificrent  origin  may  have  been  mclud- 
ed  by  the  Romans  in  the  vast  population  which, 
without  observing  their  affinities  or  their  difier- 
encesj  the  Romans  classed  under  the  name  of 
Vindili.  The  Vandalic  blood,  no  doubt,  great- 
ly predominated  among  these  extensive  tribes.] 
y  INDONI88A,  now  Wendtshj  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii,  on  the  Aar^  in  the  territory  of  Berne. 
Tacit.  4,  HiMt.  61  and  70. 

Vi  SURG  IS,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called 
the  Weaer^  and  &lling  into  the  German  ocean. 
Varus  and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces  then 
by  the  Germans.  Veil.  2,  c  105.—  Tacit.  An. 
1,  c.  70, 1.  2,  c.  9. 

ViscELLffi,  now  WeUz^  a  town  of  Noricom, 
between  the  Ens  and  Mure.     Cie.  Atn.  11. 

Vistula,  a  river  falling  into  the  Baltic,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  ancient  Germany. 

Ulp!  A  Trajana.  ^"  The  capital  cityof  all  the 
country,  which,  under  the  name  Sarmxzegeiku' 
sa^  in  that  part  of  Dada  which  is  now  TVansyl- 
vaniOf  having  served  for  the  re^dence  of  Dece- 
balus,  vanquished  by  Trajan,  received  from  this 
prince  that  of  Ulpia  Trajana,  with  which  the 
primitive  name  was  also  associated.  Ruins  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  its  ancient  magnificence  t» 
the  place,  which  is  inhabited  on^  by  a  few 
herdsmen,  and  called  Warhel,  which  signifies 
the  site  or  position  of  a  city ;  or  otherwise  Qra" 
discOf  denoting  the  same  thing."  J^Anville.} 
Ulubr^,  a  small  town  of  Latium,  on  the  ri- 
ver Astura,  where  Augustus  was  educated.  Juv, 
10^.  IQQ.— Horat.  1,  ep.  11. 

Umbria,  [a  district  of  Italy,  "considered  ur>- 
der  the  limits  which  were  assigned  to  it  in  the 
reign  of  A  ugustus.  It  was  bounded  to  the  north 
b^  the  Rubicon,  which  separated  it  from  Cisal- 
pne  Gaul.  The  Appenines  and  Tiber  formetl 
Its  limits  to  the  west;  the  Adriatic  to  the  east. 
To  the  south  it  was  divided  from  Uie  Sabine 
country  by  the  chain  of  mountains  in  which  ihr 
Nat  takes  its  rise,  and  by  that  river  as  &r  as 
Temi  ;  from  this  point  a  line  drawn  south  of 
Otricoli^  till  it  meets  the  Tiber,  will  complete 
the  demarcation  of  the  two  territories.  The 
river  ^sis  to  the  south-east  marked  the  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Piccnum.  The  Latin  writers 
were  evidently  acquainted  with  no  people  of 
Italy  more  ancient  than  the  Umbri  \  and  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus  assures  us,  they  were 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  nations. 
The  Umbri.  were  already  settled  m  that  country 
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long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Tyrrhenian  colony. 
To  the  Greeks  they  were  known  under  the 
name  of  'O/i/^piMl,  a  word  which  they  supposed 
to  be  derived  fVom  ^/</3p«r,  under  the  idea  that 
they  were  people  saved  from  an  universal  de- 
luge. Dion vsius  has  fiirther  acquai  nted  us  with 
some  particulars  respecting  the  Umbri,  which  he 
derived  from  Zenodotus,  a  Greek  of  Trcezene, 
who  had  written  a  history  of  this  people.  This 
author  appears  to  have  sonsidered  the  Umbri  as 
an  indigenous  race,  whose  primary  seat  was  the 
country  around  Rieti^  a  district  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius,  was  ibrmerly  occupied  by  the 
Aborigines.  Zenodotus  was  also  of  opmion 
that  the  Sabines  were  descended  from  the  Um- 
bri ;  and  though  it  is  customary  to  regard  them 
as  belonging  to  the  Oscan  race,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  latter  people,  who  are  very  indis- 
tinctly classed  and  defined,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  descended  from  the  same  indigenous 
stock:  nay  rather,. when  we  consider  the  ana- 
logy which  is  aUowed  to  exist  between  the  scve- 
nJancient  dialects  of  Italy,  and  the  uniformity 
of  topographical  nomenclature,  which  may  be 
traced  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula, 
there  seems  to  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
such  an  hypothesis.  Consiikring  therefore  the 
Umbri  as  confessedly  the  most  ancient  people  of 
Italy,  we  may  safi^ly  ascribe  to  them  the  popu- 
lation of  the  central  and  mountainous  parts  of 
that  country,  as  also  the  primitive  form  of  its 
language,  until  the  several  communities  of  the 
Etruscans,  Sabines,  and  Latins,  successively  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  parent  nation,  and 
from  a  combination  of  different  elements,  adopt- 
ed also  different  modifications  of  the  same  pri- 
meval tongue.  Connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  ancient  Umbri,  there  still  remains  a  ques- 
tion which  ought  not  to  be  sntirely  disregarded. 
It  was  confidently  stated  by  Cornelius  Boc- 
chus,  a  Roman  writer  quoted  by  SoUnus  and 
Isidorus,  that  the  Umbri  were  of  the  same  race 
with  the  ancient  G  auls.  This  opinion  has  been 
rejected  on  the  one  hand  by  Cluverius  and  Maf- 
fei,  while  it  has  served  on  the  other  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  systems  of  Freret  and  Bardetti,  who 
contend  for  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  UmbrL 
Taken  in  a  certain  sense,  we  should  consider 
this  ancient  authority  certainly  as  curious,  and 
not  undeserving  of  attention ;  that  is,  if  we  re- 
fer it  to  that  roost  distant  period,  when  the  name 
of  Gomari,  immediately  derived  firom  Gomer  the 
son  of  Japhet,  b  said  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  descendants  of  that  patriarch,  and  especially 
to  that  numerous  family  which  was  afterwards 
classed  under  the  denomination  of  Celts.  As 
the  Etruscan  name  began  to  assume  the  ascen- 
dancy, the  Umbrian  nation,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
clined. They  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
right  bank  of'^tbe  Tiber,  while  nearly  the  whole 
or  Northern  Italy  fell  under  the  power  of  their 
more  enterprising  and  warlike  neighbours; 
though  an  ancient  Greek  historian  makes  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  valour  of  the  UmbrL 
It  was  then,  probably,  that  the  Tuscans,  as  we 
are  told,  possessed  themselves  of  300  towns  pre- 
vbusly  occupied  by  the  Umbri.  A  spirit  or  ri- 
valry was  stui  kept  up  however  between  the  two 
nations;  as  we  are  assured  by  Strabo,  that 
when  either  made  an  expedition  into  a  neigh- 
bouring district,  the  other  immediately  direct 
>*4  efiorU  to  the  nme  quarter.    Both  people  had, 
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however,  soon  to  contend  with  a  fimnidabto  (oB 
in  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Italy ;  and  after  van^ 
quishing  and  expelling  the  Tuscans  from  the 
Po,  penetrated  still  fiirther,  and  drove  the  Um- 
bri from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  into  the 
mountains.  These  were  the  Senones,  who  af- 
terwards defeated  the  Romans  on  the  banks  of 
Allia,  and  sacked  their  city.  The  Umbri,  thus 
reduced,  appear  to  have  o^red  but  little  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
this  polite  people  took  advanta^  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Etruscans  to  mduce  them  at 
least  to  remain  neuter,  while  they  were  contend- 
ing with  the  latter  power.  The  submission  of 
southern  Umbria  appears  to  have  taken  place  A. 
U.  C.  446.  The  northern  and  maritime  parts 
were  reduced  after  the  total  extirpation  oi  the 
Senones,  about  twenty-five  years  afterwards.'* 
Cram.] 

YoGERUs  MoNs,  [a  mountain  ridge  in  Gallia, 
stretching  from  the  country  of  the  Treveri  to  that 
of  the  Lingones,  branching  off  among  the  Mc- 
diomatrici,  Leuci,  Sequani ;  and  giving  rise  to 
the  Matrona,  Mosa,  Mosella,  ana  Arar.  The 
modem  name  is  Voggt*^  though  the  whole  chain 
does  not  retain  this  appellation,  which  belongs  to 
the  portion  separating  Lotharingia  fmm  Alsa- 
tiaJ    Lucan,  1,  v.  3S^.— Get.  G.  4,  c  10. 

YOLATERHA,  [a  towu  of  Etruria,  some  dis- 
tance inland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  C«- 
cena.  "  Its  Etruscan  name,  as  it  appears  on 
numerous  coins,  was  Yelathri.  From  the  monu- 
ments alone  which  have  l>een  discovered  within 
its  walls  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  no  small 
idea  is  raised  of  the  power,  civilization,  and  taste, 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  Its  walls  were  form- 
ed, as  may  yet  be  seen,  of  huge  massive  stones, 
inJed  on  each  other  without  cement;  and  their 
circuit,  which  is  still  distinctly  marked,  em 
braced  a  circumference  of  between  three  and 
four  miles ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian city,  of  which  Aristotle^  or  the  author  od 
Mirab.  (p.  1158.)  speaks,  under  the  name  of 
CEnarea,  is  VoUtrra,  In  the  second  Punic  war, 
we  find  y  olateme  among  the  other  cities  of  Etru- 
ria that  were  zealous  in  their  offers  of  naval  stores 
to  the  Romans.  Many  years  afterwards,  Vola- 
terras  sustained  a  siege  which  lasted  two  years 
against  Sylla ;  the  besieged  consisting  chiefly  of 
persons  wnom  that  dictator  had  proscnbed.  On 
Its  surrender,  Italy  is  said  to  have  to  have  enjoy- 
ed peace  for  the  nrst  time  after  so  much  blood- 
shed. In  one  of  his  letters,  Cicero  expresses 
himself  in  terms  of  the  warmest  regard  and  in- 
terest for  this  city.  Finally,  we  hear  of  Volater- 
ne  as  a  colony,  somewhat  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus.''     Cram. 

VoLCJE,  or  VoixjjB.  [Two  people  of  Gallia 
Provincia  bore  this  nante.  The  one  sumamed 
Areoomici,  inhabited  the  part  of  Narboncnsis 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Aude,  and  the  other, 
called  Tectosages,  extended  from  the  latter  river 
to  the  borders  of  Novem  Populana.  The  ca- 
pital of  the  Arecomici  was  Nemausus,  iVtmes^ 
and  that  of  the  latter  was  Tolosa,  Toulouse,  a 
still  more  famous  city  on  the  Garonnt,] 

VoLsci,  or  VoLCi,  a  people  of  Latiuro.  ["No 
notice  appears  to  be  taken  by  any  Latin  writer 
of  the  origin  of  this  people.  According  to  Cato, 
they  occupied  the  country  of  the  Aborigines, 
and  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Etruscans. 
The  Volsci  had  a  peculiar  idiom»  distinct  from 
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the  Oacan  and  Latin  diatocts.  The;  uicd  the 
Ldtia  choracten,  honovcr,  bolh  in  thoir  itucrip- 
ttom  and  cdna.    Notwitlutanding  the 


lag  oaty  ftnm  J 


a  Tamcina,  a  lino  of 


it  ■wumeil  with  citia  fliied  with  a  hard;  nee, 
dcadnfld,  nyi  the  Roman  hislonon,  aa  it  were 
hj  fortune,  to  train  the  Roman  aolilier  to  armi, 
by  their  perpetual  hoMility.  The  Volsci  were 
lint  atlockod  bj  the  second  Tarqum,  and  war 
WBB  earned  on  afterwards  between  the  two  aa- 


50a,  I.  ll^v.b46,&c—Srab.5.~Mela,3,c.4 
and  5. 

VoLDBTLiB,  a  town  of  Africa,  aupnoiedfVz, 
the  cMpilal  of  Moroceo.     Ptin.  5,  c.  1. 

VoLVUNJE  Fancm,  a  temple  in  Elmria,  aa- 
cred  Co  the  Eoddesa  Voluoina,  who  presided  over 
the  will  ajiirovercDmpUisance,  where  the  atatea 

of  the  country  used  to  aaaemhie.      Viterbo 

•tanda  on  the  «poL    Lit.  4,  c  33,  1.  5,  c  i 


AppeninM,  and  fiilling  into  the  TyrriMoe  sM 
after  paasing  by  the  town  of  Capua.     iucret.S, 

G64-—  firg.  JBn.  7,  v.  729. The  jod  of  the 

Tiber  wag  aloo  known  that  name.       Varni. 

de  L.  L.  i,  c.  5. The  wind  which  reoeiTeil 

the  name  of  Vnllumna  when  it  blew  fiom  the 
aide  of  theTaltumua,  highly  loeoaunoded  the 
Romana  at  the  bailie  of  Canno,    Liv.  83,  c  43 


Vnrji-.-ir>l,  a  town  of  Eliuiia,  where  Sejanua 
pntheeoeil 


n  of  the  Helvetii,  o 


id  io  the  bay  of 


6,c2, 

D»B*,  now  Orte, 
a  rivet  of  the  «ame  name.  . 

Ubbikuh,  nor  Urbine,  a  town  of  Umbria. 
Ptin.  3.  e.  14. 

Piaa,  25  mile*  weaTof  Leghorn, 
cboviea.     Plin.  3,  c  6. 

UaiPETEa,  oi  Usipii,  a  people  of  Oeimany. 
Ckt.  BeiL  a.  4,  c.  t,  &c 

Utrhi,  arivernfaBUl,nowJlfaittoiu^&lfing 
into  the  Adiktic  by  Ravenna.    lAv.  5,  c.  35. 

UricA.  now  SaUor,  a  celebrated  city  of  Af- 
rica, on  the  coaat  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
■amebay  u  Carthagr,  foundcU  by  a  Tyrian  co- 
lony abOTB  287  years  before  Carthage.  It  had 
a  luge  and  comniodioua  harbour,  and  it  liecatoc 
tbemetropollaof  Africa  aflei  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  the  Ro- 
nuuis  granted  it  all  the  lands  silnalo  between 
Hippo  and  Carthage.  It  is  celebrated  Jbr  the 
deaLb  of  Cetc^  whn  from  thence  is  called  VU- 
ttniU,  or  of  Utioa.  Srab.  17.— i-uean.  (J,  v. 
306. — ritilin.  18,  c,  i.^FHn.  16.  c  40.— Z^d. 
"       '-  ,.  242.— flbral.  I,  ep,  20,  v. 


25,  c.  31.-sa.  3,  ' 
5lk 


VtTLCisi  Insui,*,  or  Vijlcanu,  a  name  given 
to  the  iaianda  between  Sidly  and  Italy,  now 
called  Liuari.  Tir^.  ^a.  8,  v.  422.  They  re- 
ceived it  bacanae  there  weie  lbs  aabterrancona 
firea  suppoaed  to  be  eiciled  by  Vulcan,  the  god 
of  fire. 

VuLTUBNtrH,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the 
moQih  erf  the  Vultumus.    Lit.  25,  c.  30.— 

PUii.  3,  c  5. Also  an  ancient  name  of  Ca- 

poa.     Lav.  4,  o.  37. 


iTxANTis,  now  Cthant, 
of  Briiany, 

ITxEtLODtnnm,  a  town  of  Oaul,  defended  bj 
B(eeprocka,now  i»iieci  ifbtolu.     Cia.  B.  ff. 

town  of  Calabria,  now  UgetUo. 
*' —  of  Aitnenia,  with  a  nation 
.  eonqnered  by  Alexander. 
The  Tigris  riaca  in  their  counWy.    Sttab.— 


aS  the  Goths. 

XipHONU,  B  protnonbny  of  Sidlj,  at  the 

north  of  SyracuK^  tMW  Ovee.     Strab.  6. 

Also  s  town  near  it,  now  Augiula. 

Xois,  an  island  fanned  by  the  mouths  of  the 
NUo.     SfroA,  17. 

XtTTiiii,  the  ancient  name  of  the  plains  of 
Leontinm  in  Sicily.    Diod.  5. 

Xylesopolis,  a  town  at  the  nmuth  of  the 
Indus,  built  by  Alexander,  supposed  to  be  La- 
heri.     Plin.  6,  c.  23. 


Z/LBirus,  ■  rirar  of  Media,  failing  into  the 
Tigris,  near  ivhieh  the  ten  tbraseiKl  Greeks 

itoppod  in  their  tetam.    Xcnophan. 

ZacvnthCs.  The  island  of  Zacvnlhiw,  now 
catint  Zanle,  is  situato  at  the  south  of  Cepha- 
lenia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesiis.  II 
is  about  60  miles  in  circamforcnce.  Lin.  26,  c 
24.— i>«7i.  4,  c  \2.— Strab.  2and  &.-Mela,  1 
1.— Homer.  Od.  1,  V.  2*6,  L  9,  v.  24.— Oedt 
:  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  432.— Poiis.  1, 1 33.—  Fir*. 
Sn.  3,  V.  270. 

ZioRCs,  a  mounlaJn  on  the  confines  ef  Mo- 
iliaand  Babylonia.     Slroi.  II. 

ZiMA,  or  ZioMA,  I.  a  town  of  Nnmidia,  300 
._iles  Inmi  Carthage,  celebrated  (m  the  victory 
which  Scipio  obtained  there  over  the  gnat  An- 
nibal,  B.  b.  203.  Metelloa  beai»«d  it,  and 
was  obliged  Io  ralira  with  mMloas.  After 
Juba'a  death  it  was  dsatroyed  by  the  Romans. 
Hlrt.  Af.  31.— C.  Nep.  in  Annib.—LtT.  30,  c. 
""      SaUiat.  de  Jug.—Flor.  3,  c  l.Sal.  3, 

■1.- SniA.  IT. IL  A  town  of  Cappa- 

. HI.  Of  V *— " 


of  Sicil;,  orthestraM*  which 
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tiT,  or,  M  oUmib  wtjt  becmiM  tlie  tevUie  with 
wluch  Satom  mutuatod  his  falher  leu  then,  or 
became,  ae  Diodonia  reports,  a  penon  named 
Zandus  had  ttther  bcdU  it  or  exirociMd  its  sore- 
reignty.  Zande  Sdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
nuans^  497  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
three  years  after  it  was  recovewd  by  Anaxilans, 
the  lilessenian  tyrant  of  Rhigiam,  who  save  it 
the  name  of  his  native  ooontry,  and  called  it 
Memana.  It  was  fimnded,  as  most  chrono- 
logists  sopport^  about  1058  years  before  the 
Cnrtstian  era.  by  the  pirates  of  Cnma  in  Italjr, 
and  peopled  by  Samians,  lonians^  and  Cbald- 
diansT  7Skra6.  &— />M.  4.— JStei.  1,  t.  663.^ 
Ovid.  FomL  4^  ▼.  499.  Met.  14,  ▼.  6^  L  15,  v. 
S90.— Paitf.  4,  c  33. 

Zjcli,  or  Zblia,  I.  a  town  of  PootoiL  near 
the  riTer  Lycos,  where  Casar  defeated  Pharoa- 
cei^  son  c€  Mithridates.  In  expressing  this 
victory,  the  general  used  the  words  vem^  vicU, 

vici,    SueL  Get.  37.— fRrf.  Alex.  79. II. 

A  town  of  Troas,  at  the  foot  of  Ida. ^IIL 

Another  of  Lyda. 

ZspHTMUM,  I.  a  pomontory  of  Magna  Gr»- 
da  towards  the  Ionian  sea,  whence,  aoooidinff 
to  aomeL  the  Locrians  are  oaUed  EvixephyrU, 
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^IL  A  town  of  Cilicia.    Lit.  33,  c.  20. 

— ^ni.  A  cape  of  Crete,  now  San  Zuane. 
IV.  Of  Pontus,  &c. 

Zephtrum,  a  promontory  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  Venus  had  a  temple  built  by 
Ptolemy  Philaddphus,  whence  she  was  callea 
Zepkyria.  It  was  in  this  temple  that  Arsinoe 
made  an  oflering  of  her  hair  to  the  goddess  of 
beauty. 

Zbrtntuub,  a  town  of  Samothrace,  with  a 
cave  sacred  to  Hecate.  The  epithet  of  Zeryn^ 
ihxuM  is  applied  to  Apollo,  and  also  to  Venus. 
Ofrid.  TriU.  1,  d.  9,  ▼.  19.— L<9.  38,  c.  41. 

ZiMARA,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  13  miles 
from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Plin.  5,  c  34. 

ZiNOis,  a  promontory  of  Ethiopia,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  Cope  Orfui. 

Zona,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  £gean  sea, 
where  the  woods  are  said  to  have  followed  the 
strains  of  Orpheus.    A/e/o,  2,  c  ^^HerodoL 

ZoROANOA,  a  part  of  Taurus,  between  Meso- 
potamia and  Armenia,  near  which  the  Tigna 
flows.    Plin.  6,  c  37. 

ZucBis,  a  lake  to  the  east  of  the  Syrtis  Mi> 
nor,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  fiunous  foe 
a  purple  dye  andsalt  fish.    Strab.  17. 


PART  IL 
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Abantes,  a  warlike  people  of  Pelopoiuiefaa, 
who  built  a  town  in  Phocu.  called  Aba,  after 
their  leader  Abasi  whence  also  their  name  ori- 
ginated ;  they  aft^arda  went  to  EobcBt.  [  Vid, 
Abantis.]    Herodoi.  1,  c  146. 

Abai«tia8,  and  Abanttades,  a  patronymic 
^ven  to  the  descendants  of  Abaa,  king  of  Aigoi^ 
anch  as  Acrisiiifl^  Danae,  Perseus^  Atalanta, 
&c    Ovid. 

AbantIdasi,  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon, 
mfter  he  had  murdered  Clinias,  the  &ther  of 
Aratus.  He  was  himself  soon  after  assassinat- 
ed, B.  C.  851.    PtuL  in  Arat, 

Abaris.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Ababcs,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  perfidiously 
deserted  CmsBUs  in  his  expedition  asainst  Par- 
thia.  Appian,  in  Parth.  He  is  culed  Mew- 
rea  hjFlor.  3,  c  11,  and  Ariamnes  by  Plut.  in 
Cran. 

Abas,  L  the  11th  king  of  Arsos^  son  of  Bo- 
lus, some  say  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra, 
was  fiunous  for  his  genius  and  ▼aloor.  Ha  was 
fiither  to  PnetOB  and  AcrisiQa,  by  Ocalea,  and 
bdlt  Abe.  Here^ed  33  years,  B.  C.  1384. 
Pau9.  S,  e.  16,  L  l<^c  35.— JETy^.  170^  dx.— I 

ApoUod.  2,  c  3. TI.  A  sootLsayer,  to  whom  I 

the  Spartans  erected  a  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  for  his  services  to  Lysander.  Pau». 
lUf  c  9. III.  A  sophist  who  wrote  two  trea- 
tises, one  on  history  the  other  on  rhetoric :  the 
time  in  which  he  hved  is  unknown.— IV.  A 
man  who  wrote  an  account  of  Tioy.  He  is 
quoted  by  Servius  in  Virg.  ASn.  9. 

^  Abdalonimus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
kixun  of  Sidon,  so  poor,  that  to  maintain  hiro- 
aelfhe  worked  in  a  garden.  When  Alexander 
took  Sidon,  he  made  him  king  in  the  room  of 
Strato,  the  deposed  monarch,  Zad  enlarged  his 
poasessions  on  account  of  the  great  disinterest- 
edness of  his  conduct  Jurtin.  11,  c  10.— 
Curt  4,  c  l.—Diod.  IT. 

Abelux,  a  noble  of  Sagunturo,  who  favour- 
ed the  party  of  the  Romans  against  Carthage. 
Liv.  2j;  c  22.  -•  --s 

Abii^  a  nation  between  Scythia  and  Thrace. 
They  hved  upon  milk,  were  fond  of  cdibacy 
and  enemies  to  war.  Homer.  IL  13,  ▼.  6.  Ac- 
cording to  Curt.  7,  c.  6,  they  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  -after  they  had  tieen  independent 
ainoe  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

AbcbcbItcs,  a  Boeotian  general,  killed  with 
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a  thousand  men,  in  a  battle  at  Chsronea  against 
the  JBtolians.    Plut.  in  Arat. 

AborioInes,  the  original  inhabitanta  of  Italy ; 
or,  according  to  otherik  a  nation  conducted  by 
Saturn  into  Latinm,  where  they  taught  the  use 
of  letters  to  Evander,  the  king  of  t&  countiy. 
Their  posterity  was  called  Latmi,  from  Latinu% 
one  of  thnr  kings.  They  assisted  JEneaa 
against  Tnmus.  Rome  was  bmh  in  their  coun- 
ty. The  word  signifies  ifiithout  origin,  or 
whoee  origin  i»  not  huncn,  and  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  original  inhabitants  of  any  country. 
£A9.  hcL  dic—Diony.  Bed.  1,  c  10.— Ju«- 
tin.  43,  c  i.^Plin.  8,  c.  5.— fiKroft.  5. 

AbradItes.  a  king  of  Sosa,  who^  when  his 
wifo  Panthea  nad  been  taken  prisoner  b^  Cy- 
nuL  and  hnmanely  treated,  surrendered  himself 
imo  his  tnoipa  to  tne  conqueror.  He  was  killed 
in  the  first  battle  which  he  undertook  in  the 
cause  of  Cyrus,  and  his  wife  stabbed  herself  on 
his  oorpae.  Cyrus  raised  a  monument  on  their 
tomb.    Xeno^  Cyrop,  5, 6,  Ac 

Abremtius,  was  made  governor  of  Taren- 
tum  l^  AnnibaL  He  betrayed  his  trust  to  the 
enemy  to  gain  Uie  fitvours  of  a  beautiftil  wo- 
man, whose  brother  was  in  the  Roman  army. 
Poly<en.S, 

Abroc5mas,  son  of  Dariu&,  was  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece.  He  was 
killed  at  Thermopyls.  Heirodot.  7,  c  224.— 
Plut.  in  Oeom. 

Abrodi£TU8,  a  name  ^en  to  Perrhaaius 
the  painter,  on  account  of  uie  sumptuous  man- 
ner of  his  living.     Vid.  Parrhasius. 

Abron,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  some  trea- 
tises on  the  relkious  festivals  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Greeks,    ^y  the  titles  of  his  works  are 

preserved.    Suidat. If.  A  grtunmarian  of 

Rhodes,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome. III. 

Another,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Theocritus. 
^rV.  A  SparUn,  son  of  Lycuiffus  the  ora- 
tor.   Plat,  in  10.  OraL Vl.  A  native  of 

Aigos,  famous  for  his  debauchery. 

Abrontcub,  an  Athenian  veiy  serviceable  to 
Themistocleis  in  his  embassy  to  Sparta.  T%U' 
cyd.  1,  c  dh—Herodot.  8,  c.  21. 

Abronius,  Siks  a  Latin  poet  in  the  Angus- 
tan  age.    He  wrote  some  fitbles.    Senee. 

^rotSnum,  the  mother  of  Themistocks. 
PhU.  in.  Tkem.  , , 

ABRTPdLis,  an  ally  of  Rome,  driven  fironi 
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kk  nnwoiiidin  by  Peneus,  the  last  king  of 
Mttccdonia.    Lir.  4%  c.  13  and  41. 

Abclitcs,  governor  of  Suss,  betrayed  his 
Ifw*  to  Alexander,  and  waa  rewarded  with  a 
province.    Curi.  5,  c.  ^.--Diod.  17. 

AcACioa,  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  the  em- 
peror Julian. 

AoiMia.     F2rf.PartIII. 

AccA  LaunKNTiA,  I.    The  Romans  yearly 
relefaniled  c«tain  foitivab  [vid.  LaurerUalia]  in 
hooonr  of  another  proetitute  of  the  same  name, 
which  aieae  fiom  tnia  drcomatanco :  the  keep- 
er of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  on^ay  playing  at 
diee,  made  the  sod  one  of  the  iinmber,  on  coDr 
dition  that  if  lurcnles  was  defeated  he  should 
make  him  a  present,  but  if  he  conquered,  he 
shoold  be  entertained  wiUi  an  elegant  feast,  and 
share  his  bed  with  a  beautiful  female.    Hercu- 
les was  nctorious,  and  accordingly  Acca  was 
conducted  to  the  bed  of  Hercules,  who  in  reality 
came  to  see  her,  and  told  her  in  the  morning  to 
iro  into  the  streets,  and  salute  with  a  kiss  the 
nrst  man  she  met.    This  was  Tarcutius,  an  ok] 
nnmanied  man,  who,  not  displeased  with  Acca's 
liberty,  loved  her,  and  made  her  the  heiress  of 
all  his  ixMsessions.     These,  at  her  death,  die 
gave  to  the  Roman  people,  whence  the  honours 
paid  to  her  memoiy.    PltU,  Qu€cst,  Rom,  ^ 
tit  RomuL—^il.  A  canipanion  of  Camilla. 
Virg,  JBn.  11,  V.  820.     Vid,  Part  III. 

AcciA,  or  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  and  M. 
Atius  Balbos,  was  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and 
died  about  40  years  B.  C.  Dio.— Suet,  in  Aug, 
4.— II.  Variola,  an  illustrtous  frmale,  whose 
cause  was  ekyantly  pleaded  by  Pliny.  Plin.  6, 
ep.  33. 

Accius,  (L.)  I.  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose 
roughness  of  style  Cluintilian  has  imputed  to  the 
unpolished  n^  in  which  he  lived.  He  trans- 
lated some  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles ;  but  of 
his  numerous  pieces  only  some  of  the  names  are 
known ;  and  among  these,  his  Nuptie,  Merca- 
tor,  Neoptolemus,  Phoenicc,  Meden^  Atreus, 
&c  The  great  marks  of  honour  which  he  re- 
ceived at  Rome,  may  be  collected  firom  this  cir- 
cumstance: thataman  was  severely  reprimand- 
ed by  a  magistrate  for  mcntioningr  his  name 
vrithout  reverence.  Some  few  of  his  verses  are 
preserved  in  Cicero  and  other  writers.  He  died 
about  180  years  B.  C.  Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56.— 
Ovid.  Am.  1,  el.  15,  v.  19.— Qu»>i/i/.  10,  c  1.— 

Cic,  ad  AU.  «f»  in  Br.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  la II. 

A  famous  orator  of  Pisaurum  in  Cicero's  age. 

III.  Labco,  a  foolish  poet  mentioned  Pcra, 

1^  V.  50. IV.  Tullius,  a  prince  of  the  Vol- 

sci,  very  inimical  to  the  Romans.  Coriolanus, 
when  banished  by  his  countrynien,  fled  to  him, 
and  led  his  armies  against  Rome.  lAv.  2,  c. 
37.— FiM<.  in  Coriol, 

Acco,  a  general  of  the  Senones  in  Qaul. 
Cos.  BclL  &dl  6,  c  4  and  44. 

AcebItds,  a  soothsayer,  who  remained  alone 
at  Delphi  when  the  approach  of  Xerxes  fright- 
ened away  the  inhabitents.    Berodot.  8,  c.  37. 

AcKRBAS,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who 
married  Dido.    Vid,^h(Bwt,    Justin.  IB,  c.  4. 

AcssTEs,  son  of  Crinisus  and  E^^esta,  was 
king  of  the  countr)r  near  Drepanum  in  Sicily. 
He  as^i^ed  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  kind- 
ly entertained  iEneas  during  his  voyages  and 
helped  him  to  bury  his  &ther  on  mount  Er^x. 
^n  conunsmoratioii  of  this,  JEneas  built  a  city 
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there,  called  Acesta,  fimn  Acestes.    Virg^  JEn, 
5,  V.  746. 

AcBsTODdRUs,  a  Greek  historian,  who  men- 
tions the  review  which  Xerxes  made  of  hi* 
forces  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Pint,  in 
Themist. 

AcH  JEI,  I.  the  descendants  of  Achcns,  at  firsi 
inhabited  the  country  near  Argos,  but,  beingdri- 
yen  out  by  the  HeracUdc  80  years  after  the  Tro- 
jan war,  they  retired  among  the  lonians,  whoMe 
twelve  cities  they  seized  and  kept.  The  names 
of  these  cities  are  Pelena^  JEgira,  ^ges,  Bura, 
Tritca,  jEgion,  Rhypie,  Olenos,  Helice,  Patrs, 
Dyme,  and  Pham.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
three  last  began  a  famous  confederacy,  284  years 
B.  C.  which  continued  formidable  upwards  of 
130  years,  under  the  name  of  the  AcluBan  league, 
and  was  most  illustrious  whilst  supported  by  the 
splendid  virtues  and  abilities  of  Aratus  and  Phi- 
lopcemen.  Their  arms  were  directed  agsinst 
the  .£tolians  for  three  years,  with  the  assistance 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  and  they  grew  powerful 
by  the  accession  of  neighbouring  states,  and 
freed  their  country  from  foreign  slavery,  till  at 
last  they  were  attacked  by  the  Romans,  and, 
after  one  year's  hostilities,  the  Achean  league 
was  totally  destroyed,  B.  C.  147.  The  Acheans 
extended  the  borders  of  their  country  by  con- 
questj  and  even  planted  colonies  in   Magna 

GnBCia. The  name  of  AeJusi  is  ffenerally 

applied  to  all  the  Greeks  indiscriminat^y  "by  the 
poets.  Vid.  Achaia,  Herodot.  1,  c.  145,  1.  8, 
c  ZS.—  Stat.  Theb,  2,  v.  164.— Po/y6.— Lit.  1, 
27,  92,  &c.^Plut.  in  Phitop.—PUn,  4^  c  5. 

—Ovid.  Met,  4,  v.  605.— Pant.  7,  c  1,  Ac. 

II.  Also  a  people  of  Ana,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Euxine.     Ovid,  de  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  27. 

AcH^MENCs,  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  among  the 
progenitors  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  whose  descen- 
dants were  called  Achsmenides,  and  formed  a 
separate  tribe  in  Persia,  of  which  the  kings  were 
members.  Cambvses,  son  of  CyrUs,  on  his 
death-bed  chai]^  his  nobles,  and  particulariy 
the  Achsmemdes,  not  to  suffer  the  Modes  to 
recover  their  former  power,  and  abolish  the  em- 
pire of  Persia.  Herodot,  1,  c  125, 1.  3,  c  65, 1. 
7,  c  ll.—Horat.  2,  od.  12,  v.  21. II.  A  Per- 
sian, made  governor  of  E^pt  by  Xerxes,  B.  C. 
484. 

Ach;eus,  I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  hung  by  his  sub- 
jects for  his  extortion.     Ovid,  in  Jb. II.  A 

son  of  Xuthus  of  Thessaly.  He  fled,  after  the 
accidental  inunler  of  a  man,  to  Peloponnesus ; 
where  the  inhabitants  were  called  from  him 
Achsi.     He  afterwards  returned  to  Thessaly. 

Strab.  S.—Patu.  7,  c.  1. III.  A  tragic  poet 

of  Eretria,  who  wrote  43  tragedies,  ot  which 
some  of  the  titles  are  preserved,  such  as  Adras- 


pnze. 

ter  Sophocles. IV.  Another  of  Syracuse,  au- 
thor of  ten  tragedies. V.  A  relation  of  An- 

tiochus  the  Great,  appointed  governor  of  all  the 
king's  provinces  beyond  Taurus.  He  an>ired 
to  sovereign  power,  which  he  disputed  for  8 
years  with  Antiochus,  and  was  at  last  betrayed 
by  a  Cretan.  His  limbs  were  cut  off,  and  his 
body,  sewed  in  the  skin  of  an  ass,  was  exposed 
on  a  gibbet     Polyb.  8. 

AcHAicuM  Bellum.     Vtd.  AcJuei. 

Achates^  a  friend  of  ^ncas,  whose  fidelity 
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WIS  so  exemujaiy,  that  FHdu*  Achates  becune 
a  proverb.     Virg.  jEn.  1.  v.  316. 

Achillas,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  who  mur- 
dered Pompcnr  the  Great  PlruL  in  Pomp. — 
lAtean.  S^  t.  538. 

AcHiLLEUs.  or  AauiLEUs,  a  Roman  general 
in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Diodeaan,  who  rebel- 
led, and  ibr  five  years  maintained  the  imperial 
dignitj^  at  Alexandria.  Dioclesian  at  last  march- 
edfagainst  him ;  and  because  he  had  supported 
a  bng  siege,  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  de- 
voured by  lions. 

AcuiLLEis,  a  poem  of  Statins,  in  which  he 
describes  the  education  and  memorable  actions 
of  Achilles.  This  composition  is  imperfect. 
The  poet^s  immature  death  deprived  the  worid 
of  a  valuaUe  history  of  the  life  and  exploits  of 
this  fiunons  hero.     Vid.  Staiius, 

Achilles,  I.  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
was  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war.  During  his  in&ncy,  Thetis  plunged  him 
in  the  Styx,  and  made  every  psrt  of  his  body 
invulnecable,  except  the  heel  by  which  she  held 
him.  His  education  was  entrusted  to  the  cen- 
taur Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of  war, 
and  made  him  master  of  music ;  and  by  feeding 
him  with  the  marrow  of  wild  beasts,  rendeiea 
him  vigorous  and  active.  He  was  taught  elo- 
quence by  Phoenix,  whom  be  ever  after  loved 
and  respected.  Thetis,  to  prevent  him  from 
going  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  she  knew  he 
was  to  perish,  pnvately  sent  him  to  the  court  of 
Lycomedes,  wnere  he  was  disguised  in  a  female 
dresBL  and,  by  his  familiarity  with  the  king's 
daogntera,  made  Deidamia  mother  of  NeoptoTe- 
mus.  As  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
aid  of  AchiUes,  Ulysses  wient  to  the  court  of 
Lycomedes  in  the  habit  of  a  merohant,  and  ex- 
posed jewels  and  arms  to  sale.  Achilles,  choos- 
ing the  arms,  discovered  his  sex  and  went  to 
the  war.  Vukan,  at  the  entreaties  of  Thetis, 
made  him  a  strong  suit  of  armour,  which  was 
proof  against  all  weapons.  He  was  deprived  by 
Aeamemnou  of  his  &vourite  mistress,  Briseis, 
who  had  fallen  to  his  lot  at  the  division  of  the 
booty  of  Lyrnessus.  For  this  afiront  he  refus- 
ed to  appear  in  the  field  till  the  death  of  his 
friend  Patroclus  recalled  him  to  action  and  to 
revenge.  [  VuL  Patroclus,]  He  slew  Hector, 
the  bulwark  of  Tr«>y,  tied  the  corpse  by  the  heels 
to  his  chariot  and  dra£^  it  three  times  round 
the  walls  of  Troy.  AK(Br  thus  appeasing  the 
shades  of  his  friend,  he  yielded  to  the  teara  and 
entreaties  of  Priam,  and  permitted  the  aged 
father  to  ransom  and  carry  away  Hector's  body. 
In  the  10th  year  of  the  war,  Achilles  was  charm- 
ed with  PolVxena ;  and  as  he  solicited  her  hand 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  it  is  said  that  Paris 
aimed  an  arrow  at  his  vulnerable  heel,  of  which 
wound  he  died.  His  body  was  buried  at  Si- 
geuni,  and  divine  honoun  werepaid  to  him,  and 
teoroles  raised  to  his  memory.  The  TheswHans 
yeany  sBcrifioed  a  black  and  a  white  bull  on  his 
tamb.  It  is  reported  that  he  married  Helen  af- 
lOT  the  n^e  ot  Troy ;  but  othen  maintain  that 
this  marriage  happened  after  hb  death,  in  the 
island  of  Leoce,  where  many  of  the  ancient 
heroes  lived  as  in  a  separate  elyaium.  [  Vid. 
Leuee.  1  When  AchiUes  was  young,  his  mother 
asked  him  whether  he  preferred  a  bng  life, 
spent  in  obscurity  and  retirement,  or  a  few  yean 
of  military  fiime  and  glory?  and  that  to  his 


honour  he  made  choice  of  the  latter.  Jienoph, 
de  venat. — Pint,  in  Alex. — De  facie  in  Chrbe 
Lun.  De  music.  De  amic.  mult,  Quicst.  Greec. 
Paus.  3,  c.  18,  Ajc—Diod.  11.— Stat.  AchU.— 
Ovid,  Met.  12,  fab.  3,  &c.  TrUt.  3,  eL  5,  v. 
37,  6LC.—Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  472, 468,  1.  2,  v.  275, 

I.  6,  V.  58,  &jc—Apollod.  3,  c.  13,—Bygin.  fab. 
96  and  llO.— Strab.  U.—Plin.  35,  c  15.— 
Max.  Tyr.  Oral.  ^n.—Horat.  8,  1.  od.  I.  %  od. 
4  and  16, 1.  4,  od.  6,  3.  ep.  2,  v.  42.— flbm.  //. 
<f  Od.—Dictys  Cret,  1,  2,  3,  &c.— Dares 
Phryg, — Juv,  7,  v.  210. — Apollon.  4.  Argon. 

V.  869. II.  A  man  who  instituted  ostracism 

at  Athens. III.  Tatius,  a  native  of  Alexan- 

driaj  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  but 
originally  a  Pagan,  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  nuuie  a  bislu)p.  He  wrote  a  mixed  hktory 
of  great  men.  a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  tactics^  a 
romance  on  the  loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leucip- 
pe,  &c.  Some  manuscripts  of  his  works  are 
preserved  in  the  Votican  and  Palatinate  libra- 
ries. The  best  edition  of  his  works  b  that  in 
12mo.  L.  Bat  1640. 

Acuivi,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 

fos  and  Lacedsmon  before  the  return  of  the 
leraclidae,  b^  whom  they  were  expelled  from 
their  possessions  80  years  after  the  Trojan  y?ar. 
Being  without  a  home,  thejy^  drove  the  lonians 
from  ^gialus,  seized  their  twelve  cities,  and 
called  the  country  Achaia.  The  lonians  were 
received  by  the  Athenians:  The  appellation  of 
Achivi  is  iudiscriminately  applied  by  the  ancient 
poets  to  all  the  Greeks.  Paus.  7,  c.  1,  &e. 
Vid.  Achaia. 

AcHLADJEUS,  a  Corinthian  general,  killed  by 
Aristomenes.    Paus,  4,  c  19. 

AcichOrius,  a  general  with  Brennus,  in  the 
expedition  which  the  Gauls  undertook  against 
Pieonia.    Paus.  10,  c  10. 

AciLiA,  I.  a  plebeian  fiimily  at  Rome,  which. 

traced  its  pediipee  up  to  the  Trojans. II. 

The  mother  of  Lucan. 

AciLiA  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  556,  by 
Acilius  the  tribune,  for  the  plantation  of  five 

colonies  in  Italy.    Liv.  32,  c.  29. Another, 

called  also  Calpurnia,  A.  U.  C.  684,  concern- 
ing such  as  were  guilty  of  extortion  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

AciLius  Balbus,  (M.J  L  was  consul  with 
Portiua  Cato,  A.  U.  C.  640.  PZi>i.2,c56. 

II.  Glabrio,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  with  a 
legion  quelled  the  insurgent  slaves  in  Etruria. 
Being  consul  vrith  P.  Com.  Scipio  Nasica,  A. 
U.  C;  563,  he  conquered  Antiocbus  at  Ther- 
mopylie,  for  which  ne  obtained  a  triumph,  and 
three  days  were  appointed  for  public  thanks- 
giving. He  stood  for  the  censorahip  against 
Cato,  but  desisted  on  account  of  the  false  mea- 
sures used  by  his  competitor.  Justin,  31,  c.  6. 
—Liv.  30,  c.  40, 1.  31,  c.  50,  1.  35,  c.  10,  &r. 
III.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  erected  a  tem- 
ple to  Piety,  which  his  nither  had  vowed  to  this 
goddess  when  f^hting  against  Antiocbus.  He 
raised  a  golden  statue  to  his  father^  the  firetthat 
appearedin  Italy.  The  temple  of  Piety  was  built 
on  the  spot  wliere  once  a  woman  hiui  fed  with 
her  milk  her  aged  fiithcr,  whom  the  senate  bad 
imprisoned  and  excluded  from  all  aliment.  Val, 
Max.  2,  c  5. IV.  A  man  accused  of  extor- 
tion, and  twice  defended  by  Cicero.  He  was 
proconsul  of  SicUy,  and  Ueutenant  to  Caesar  in 
the  civU  wars.     Cces.  BeU.  Civ,  3,  c.  15. V. 
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A  conaol,  whoie  son  was  killed  by  Domitian 
becaose  he  fought  with  wild  beasts.  The  true 
cause  of  this  murder  was,  that  youne  Glabrio 
was  stronger  than  the  emperor,  and  therefore 
envied.    Juv.  4,  v.  94. 

AcoNTius.     Ftd.  Part  III. 

AcBAOALLiDJB,  a  dishoncst  nation  living  an- 
ciently near  Athens.    ACach.  contra  CteHph, 

AcRATas,  a  freed  man  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
to  plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Tbc.  An. 
15,  c.  45, 1.  16,  c  &. 

AcridophIgi,  an  Ethiopian  nation,  who  fed 
upon  locusts,  and  lived  not  bcnrond  their  40th 
year.    Diod.  3.— P/in.  11,  c  29.— Stroft.  16. 

AcHioNj  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Lo- 
cris.     Cie.  tie  Jin.  5,  c.  29. 

AcRisioNEus,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
Ar^ves,  from  Acrisius,  or  from  a  daughter  of 
Acrisius  of  the  same  name.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
410. 

Acrisius.     Vid.  Part  III. 

AcRON,  I.  a  king  of  Cenina,  killed  by  Romu- 
lus in  single  combat,  after  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bincs.  His  spoils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius.  PluU  in  Romul. II.  A  physi- 
cian of  Agrigentum,  B.  C.  439,  educated  at 
Athens  with  Empedodes.  He  wrote  physical 
treatises  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  cured  the 
Athenians  of  a  pkgue,  by  lighting  fire  near  the 
houses  of  the  infected.  Plin.  29,  c.  l.—PliU. 
in  hid. 

AcROPATOs,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  who 
obtained  part  of  Media  after  the  king's  death. 
Justin.  13,  c  4. 

AcROTATus,  I.  a  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  died  before  his  fether,  leaving  a  son  ^- 

cd  Areus.    Parts.  1,  c.  13, 1.  3,  c.  6. II.  A 

son  of  Arcus,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  Cheli- 
donis,  wife  of  Cleonymus.  Thb  amour  dis- 
pleased her  husband,  who  called  Pvrrhus  the 
Epirot  to  avenge  hb  wrongs.  When  Sparta 
was  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  Acrotatus  was  seen 
bravely  fighting  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  and 
commended  by  fhe  multitude,  who  congratulat- 
ed Chelidonb  on  being  mistress  to  such  a  war- 
like lover.     Plut.  in  Pyrrh, 

Act  I  A,  I.  the  mother  of  Augustus. II. 

Games  sacred  to  Apollo,  in  commemoration  of 
.  the  victory  of  Augustus  over  M.  Antony  at 
Aclium.  They  were  celebrated  every  third, 
sometimes  fiflh  year,  with  great  pomp,  and  the 
Lacedsmonians  had  the  care  or  them.  Plut. 
in  Anton.— Strab.  l.^Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  280,  I. 

a,  ▼.  675. III.  A  sister  of  Julius  Csear. 

Plut.  in  Cie. 

AcTiSANEs,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  conquer- 
ed Egypt  and  expelled  king  Amasis.    Diod.  1. 

AcTius  N^vius,  I.  an  augur,  who  cut  a  load- 
stone in  two  with  a  razor,  before  Tarquin  and 
tfio  Roman  x>coplc,  to  convince  them  of^his  skill 

aa  an  augur.     Plor.  1,  c  5.— JLtr.  I,  c.  36. 

If.  Labeo.      Vid.  Laheo. 

AotSrius  Naso,  M.  a  Roman  historian.  5^- 
ton.  in  Jut.  9. 

Ago  LEO,  C.  a  Roman  lawyer,  celebrated  as 
much  for  the  extent  of  his  understanding^ as  for 
bis  knowledge  of  law.  He  was  uncle  to  Cicero. 
Cie.  in  Oral.  1,  c.  43. 

Acosi-'^APfS  I.  an  historian  of  Argoa,  often 
quoted  by  Josephus,  He  wrote  on  genealogies 
in  a  style  simple  and  destitute  of  all  ornament. 

Cie.  de    Oral,  2,  c.  29.— Sutdot. II.  An 
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Athenian  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  under 
Galba.  ^ 

AcDTicus,  M.  an  ancient  comic  writer,  whose 
plays  were  known  under  the  names  of  Leones, 
Gemini,  Anus,  Boeotia,  &c. 

Ada,  a  sister  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  mar- 
ried  Hidricus.  Afler  her  husband's  death  she 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria;  but  being  ex- 
pelled  by  her  younger  brother,  she  retiiid  to 
AlindiD,  which  she  deli  vexed  to  Alexander  alter 
adopting  him  as  hersdh.  Curt.  2,  c.  8. — Strab.  14. 

Ad£Us,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a 
Greek  treatise  on  statuaries.    Athen,  13. 

Adelphius,  a  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  into  Parthia, 
of  which  ne  wrote  the  hbitory.    Strdb,  11. 

Adgandestrius,  a  prince  of  Graul,  who  sent 
to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy  Arminius,  and 
was  answered  by  the  senate,  that  the  Romans 
fouffbt  their  eoemies  openly,  and  never  used 
perfidious  measures.     Toe.  An.  2,  c.  88. 

Adherbal,  a  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson 
of  Masinissa,  was  besieged  at  Cirta,  and  put  to 
death  by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  imploring  the 
aid  of  Rome,  B.  C.  112.     SaUust,  in  Jug. 


raclea  in 


colony 
Pontus.    He  was  taken  at  Actium, 


led  in  triumph  by  Augustus,  and  strangled  in 
prison.    Strab.  12. 

Adimantus,  I.  a  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  taken  by  the  Spartans.  All  the  men  of 
the  fleet  were  nut  to  death,  except  Adimantus, 
because  he  hao  opposed  the  designs  of  hisooun^ 
trymen,  who  intend^  to  mutilate  all  the  Spar- 
tans. Xenoph.  Hist.  Qrece.  Pausanias  says. 
4,  c  17,  I.  10,  c  9,  that  the  Spartans  had  bribed 

him. IT.  A  brother  of  Plata    Laert.  3. 

III.  A  Corinthian  general,  who  reproached 
Themistocles  with  his  exile. 
Adm6tus.  Vid.  Part  III. 
Adrastus,  I.  sonof  Talaus  and  Lysimache. 
was  king  of  Argos.  Polynices,  being  banished 
from  Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  fled  to  Ar- 
gos, where  he  married  Argia,  daughter  of  Adras- 
tus. The  king  assisted  his  son-in-law,  and 
marched  against  Thebes  with  an  army  headed 
by  seven  of  hid  most  famous  generals.  All  pe- 
rished in  the  war  except  Adrastus,  who,  with  a 
few  men  saved  from  slaughter,  fled  to  Athens, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  Theseus  against  the 
Thebans,  who  opposed  the  burying  of  the  Ar- 
gives  slain  in  battle.  Theseus  went  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  was  victorious.  Adrastus,  after  a 
long  reign,  died  through  grie^  occasioned  by  the 
death  ofhis  son  JSglaleus.  A  temple  was  rais- 
ed to  his  memory  at  Sicyon,  where  a  solemn 
festival  was  annually  celebrated.  Homer.  IL  5. 
—  Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  m^.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  I.  3, 
c.  l.—Stat.  Theb.  4  and  b.—Hygin.  fab.  68. 69, 
and  lO.—Paus.  1,  c.  39,  1.  8,  c.  25,  1.  10,  c.  90. 

^Herodot.  5,  c.  67,  &c II.  A  peripatetic 

philosopher,  disciple  to  Aristotle.  It  is  supposed 
that  a  copy  of  his  treatise  on  harmonics  is  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican. III.   A   Phryman 

prince,  who,  having  inadvertently  killed  his 
brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  where  he  was  humane- 
ly received,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his 
son  At3rs.  In  hunting  a  wild  boar,  AdraMas 
slew  the  young  prince,  and  in  his  despair  killed 
himself  on  his  grave.     Berodot.  I,  c  35,  &c. 
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AdbiIkcb,  or  HadrianIts,  I.  the  15th  empe- 
l^r  of  Rome.    He  is  represented  as  an  active, 
learned,  wailike,  and  austere  general.    He  came 
•to  Britain,  where  he  built  a  wall  between  the  mo- 
dern towns  of  Carlisle  and  P^ewcastle,  80  miles 
long,  to  protect  the  Britons  from  the  incursions 
of  ihe  Caledonians.    He  killed  in  battle  500,000 
J^ws  who  had  rebelled,  and  built  a  city  on  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called   ffllia. 
His  memory  was  so  retentive,  that  he  remem- 
bered every  incident  of  his  life,  and  knew  all 
the  soldiers  of  hb  army  by  name.    He  was  the 
first  emperor  who  wore  a  lon^  beard,  and  this 
he  did  to  hide  the  warts  on  his  &ce.    His  suc- 
cessors followed  his  example,  not  through  neces- 
sity, but  for  Qrnament.    Adrian  went  always 
bareheaded,  and  in  long  marches  generally  tra- 
velled on  foot.    In  the  be^rinning  of  his  reign 
he  followed  the  virtues  of  his  adopted  fother  and 
predecessor  Trajan ;  he  remitted  aU  arrears  due 
to  his  treasury  for  16  years,  and  publicly  burnt 
the  account-books,  that  his  wora  miffht  not  be 
suspected.    His  peace  with  the  Parthians  pro- 
ceeded from  a  wish  of  punishing  the  other  ene- 
mies of  Rome,  more  than  from  the  effects  of  fear. 
The  travels  of  Adrian  were  not  for  the  display 
of  imperial  pride,  but  to  see  whether  justice  was 
distributed  impartially;  and  public  favour  was 
courted  by  a  condescending  Mhaviour,  and  the 
meaner  fomiliaritv  of  bathing  with  the  common 
people.    It  is  said  that  he  wished  to  enrol  Christ 
among  the  gods  of  Rome ;  but  his  apparent  leni- 
ty towards  the  Christians  was  disproved,  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  Jupiter  on  the  spot  where 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  one  to  Venus  on 
mount  Calvary.    The  weight  of  diseases  be- 
came intolerable.    Adrian  attempted  to  destroy 
himself,  and  when  prevented,  lie  exclaimed, 
that  the  lives  of  others  were  in  his  hands,  but 
not  hb  own.    He  wrote  an  account  of  his  life, 
and  published  it  under  the  name  of  one  of  hb 
domestics.    He  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Bais, 
July  10,  A.  D.  138,  in  the  7&1  year  of  hb  age, 

afl«r  a  reign  of  31  years.    Dio. IF.  Arh^ 

ridan  of  Tyre  in  the  age  of  M.  Antonius,  who 
wrote  seven  books  of  metamorphoses,  beaides 
other  treatises  now  lost  ^ 

^acIdas,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  and  brother  to  Olympias.  He  was  ex- 
pdled  by  hb  subjects  for  his  continual  wart 
with  Macedonia.  He  left  a  son,  Pyrrhos^  only 
two  yean  old,  whom  Chaucus,  king  of  Illyncum, 
eduoOed.    Patu,  1,  c.  11. 

JEkcvB,     Vid.  Part  III. 

^ANTiDEs,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Lampsacus, intimate 
with  Darius.    He  married  a  daughter  of  Hip- 

pias,  tyrant  of  Athens.    Thueyd.  6,  c.  59. 

ll.  One  of  the  7  poets  called  Pleiades. 

iElTUB,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Poly- 
cksj  was  descended  from  Hercules.  An  oracle 
havug  said  that  whoever  of  the  two  touched  the 
land  uter  croesinff  the  Achelous  should  obtain 
the  kingdom,  Polyclea  pretended  to  be  lame, 
and  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to  carry  her 
acroH  on  hb  shoulders.  When  they  came  near 
the  opposite  side,  Polyclea  leaped  ashore  from 
her  bTOther*a  back,  exclaiming  tnat  the  kingdom 
was  her  own.  JEatus  joined  her  in  her  excla- 
mation^ and  afterwards  married  her,  and  reign- 
ed conjointly  with  her.  Their  son  Thessalus 
gave  bis  name  to  Thessaly.    Polycen,  8. 

JElDictLARiDicvLi,  a  temple  raised  to  the  god 


of  mirth  from  the  following  circumstance :  after 
the  battle  of  Canns,  Hannibal  marched  to 
Rome,  whence  he  was  driven  back  by  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather ;  which  caused  so  much 
joy  in  Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple 
to  the  god  of  mirth.  This  deity  was  worshipped 
at  Sparta.  Plut,  in  Lye,  Agid,  <f>  Cleonu 
Pausanias  also  mentions  a  ^us  ycXwro^. 

.£DiLE8,  Roman  masistrates  that  had  the 
care  of  all  building  batns,  and  aqueducts,  and 
examined  the  weights  and  measures,  that  no- 
thing might  be  sold  without  its  due  value. 
There  were  three  difilbrent  sorts;  the  .£diles 
Plebeiiy  or  Minaru  ;  the  Majore»  ^diles,  and 
the  .£dUes  Cereales.  The  plebeian  ediles  were 
two,  first  created  with  the  tribunes ;  they  pre- 
sideid  over  the  more  minute  afifairs  of  the  state, 
good  order  and  the  reparation  of  the  streets. 
They  procured  all  the  provisions  of  the  city,  and 
executed  the  decrees  of  the  people.  The  Ma- 
jorca and  Cereales  had  mater  pnyileges,  though 
they  at  first  shared  in  Uie  labour  of  the  plebeian 
ediles;  they  appeared  with  more  pomp,  and 
were  allowed  to  sit  publicly  in  ivory  chairs.  The 
office  of  an  edile  was  haoouraUe,  and  was  al- 
ways the  primary  step  to  greater  honours  in  the 
republic.  The  ediles  were  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beians for  127  years,  till  A.  U.  C.  338.  Varro 
deL.  L,i,c  14.— CXc.  Legib.  3. 

JEoiTXTUs,  Val.  a  Roman  poet  before  the  age 
of  Cicero^  successful  in  amorous  poetry  and  epi- 
grams. 

^Dur,  or  Hedui,  a  powerful  nation  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  known  for  their  valour  in  the  wars  of  C»- 
sar.  When  their  country  was  invaded  by  thb 
celebrated  general,  they  were  at  the  head  of  a 
faction  in  opposition  to  the  Sequani  and  their 
partisans,  and  they  had  established  thdr  superi- 
ority in  frequent  battles.  To  support  their 
cause,  however,  the  Sequani  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  Ariovistus,  king  of  Germany,  and  soon 
defeated  their  opponents.  The  arrival  of  Cssar 
changed  the  face  of  affidn,  the  JEdm  were  re- 
stored to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  the 
artfVil  Roman,  by  employing  one  faction  against 
the  other,  was  enableu  to  con<^uer  them  all, 
though  the  insurrection  of  Ambioriz,  and  that 
more  powerfuUjr  supported  b^  Vercingetorix^ 
shook  for  a  while  tne  dominion  of  Rome  in 
Gaul,  and  checked  the  career  of  the  conqueror. 
O*.  in  bell.  G, 

jEgeus.     Vid,  Part  III. 

.£giale,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  wife  of 
Diomedes. 

^GiALKUs.     Vid,  Part  III. 

.£01  ALUS,  I.  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  kingdom  of  Achab  by  king  Apis 
going  to  Egypt.  Peloponnesus  was  called  :£gia- 

ka  from  him. IF.  A  man  who  founded  the 

kingdom  of  Sic^on,  2091  yean  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  reigned  52  years. 

Mointik  Patjlds,  a  physician  bom  in  .£gi- 
na.  He  flourished  in  the  3d,  or,  according  to 
others,  the  7th  century,  and  first  deserved  to  be 
called  man-midwife.  He  wrote  De  Re  Medic6^ 
in  seven  books. 

JEgin&tes,  a  king  of  Arcadb,  in  whose  age 
Lycurgus  instituted  hb  famous  laws.    Paua.  I , 

c  5. 

-^GisTHCs,  king  of  Argos,  was  son  of  Thy- 
estes  by  hb  daughter  Pelopea.  Thyeetes  being 
at  variance  with  hb  brother  Atreus,  was  told  l^ 
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the  oracle,  that  his  wrongs  ccmld  be  revenged 
only  by  a  son  bom  of  himself  and  his  daughter. 
To  avoid  such  an  incest,  Pelopea  had  been  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  Minerva  by  her  father, 
v/hOf  some  time  aflcr,  met  her  in  a  wood,  and  ra- 
vished her  without  knowing  who  she  was.     Pe- 
lopea kept  the  sword  of  her  ravisher,  and  find- 
ing it  to  be  her  father's,  exposed  the  child  she 
had  brought  forth.    Tne  child  was  preserved, 
and,  when  growa  op,  presented  with  the  sword 
of  his  mother's  ravisher.    Pelopea,  soon  after 
this  melancholy  adventure,  had  married  her  un- 
cle Atreus,  who  received  into  his  house  her  na- 
tural son.    As  Thyestes  had  debauched  the  first 
wife  of  Atreus,  Atreus  sent  iEgisthus  to  put 
him  to  death ;  but  Thvestes,  knowing  the  assas- 
sin's sword,  discovered  that  he  was  his  own  son, 
and,  fully  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  sent  him  back 
to  murder  Atreus.   After  this  murder,  Thyestes 
ascended  the  throne,  and  banished  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus,  the  sons,  or  as  others  sov,  the 
grandsons  of  Atreus.    These  children  fled  to 
Folyphidus  of  Sicyon ;  but  as  he  dreaded  the 
power  of  theii  persecutors,  he  remitted  tlie  pro- 
tection of  them  to  CEneus,  king  of  .£tolia.    By 
their  marriage  with  the  daughters  of  Tyndarus, 
king  of  Sparta,  they  were  empowered  to  re- 
cover the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  which  Agamem- 
non succeed^,  while  Menelaus  reigned  in  his 
father-in-law's  place.,    ^gisthus  had  been  re- 
conciled to  the  sons  of  Atreus;  and  when  they 
went  to  the  Trojan  war.  he  was  left  ffuardian 
of  Agamemnon's  kingcioms,  and  of  nis  wife 
Clytemnestra.     .£eistnus  fell  in  love  with  Cly- 
tcmnestra,  and  lived  with  her.    On  Agamem- 
non's return,  these  two  adulterers  murdered 
him,  and  by  a  public  marriage  strengthened 
themselves  on  the  throne  of  Argos.    Orestes, 
Agamemnon's  son,  would  have  shared  his  fa- 
ther's fate,  had  not  his  sister  Electra  privately 
sent  him  to  his  uncle  Stropjiius,  kingotPhods, 
where  he  contracted  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship with  his  cousin  Pylades.    Some  time  after 
Orestes  came  to  Mycens,  the  residence  of  ^gis- 
thus,  and  resolved  to  punish  the  murderers  of 
his  father,  in  conjunction  with  Electra,  who 
lived  in  disguise  in  the  tyrant's  family.    To  ef- 
fect this  more  effectually,  Electra  pubhcly  declar- 
ed that  her  brother  Orestes  was  dead :  .upon 
which  ^gisthus  and  Clytemnestra  went  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  return  thanks  to  the  god  for 
his  death.    Orestes,  who  had  secretly  concealed 
himself  in  the  temple,  attacked  them,  and  put 
them  both  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years. 
They  were  buried  without  the  city  walls.    [  Vid. 
Agamemnon.  Thyestes.  Orestes^  Clytemnestra^ 
Pyladesy  ana  Electra,]     Ovid,  de  Rem,  Am. 
161.    Trist.  2,  v.  396.—£fy^n.  fab.  87  and  88. 
—Milan,  V.  H.  12,  c.  42.— Paw.  2,  c.  16,  &c. 
— Sophocl.  in  Electra. — JE^chyl.  ^  Senec.  in 
Agam. — Homer.  Od.  3  and  11. — Lactant.  in 

Theb.  1,  V.  684. Pompey  used  to  call  J.  C»- 

sar  .fiffisthus,  on  account  of  his  adultery  with 
his  wife  Mutia,  whom  be  repudiated  after  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.     Suet,  in  Ccts. 

50. 

^OLES,  a  Saniian  wrestler,  bom  dumb,  see- 
ing some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a  con- 
test, he  broke  the  string  which  held  his  tongue, 
through  the  desire  of  speakinff,  and  ever  after 
spoke  with  ease.     Val.  Max.  1,  c  8. 

Alia  Lex,  enacted  by  .£liua  Tubero  the 
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tribune,  A.  U.  C.  550,  to  send  two  colonies  into 

the  country  of  the  Brutii.    Lit.  34,  c  53. 

Another,  A.  U.  C.  568,  ordaining,  that,  in  pab- 
lic  afiairs,  the  augurs  should  observe  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  uy,  and  the  magistrates  be 
empowered  to  postpone  the  business. Ano- 
ther, called  Mm  Sexta,  by  JSliuM  Sextus,  A. 
U.  C.  756,  which  enacted  that  all  daves  who 
bore  any  marks  of  punishment  received  from 
their  masters,  or  who  had  been  impriacmed, 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  but  not  rank  as  Roman 
citizens. 

.£lia  Pbtina,  of  the  fiunilyof  Tubero,  mar- 
ried Claudius  Cssar,  by  whom  she  had  a  son. 
The  emperor  divorced  tier,  to  marry  Messalina. 
Sucton.  in  Claud.  26. 

^LiAKUs  Claudus,  a  Roman  sophist  of  Pr»- 
neste,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  first  tauffht 
rhetoric  at  Rome ;  but  being  disgusted  with  tin 
profession,  he  became  author,  and  published 
treatises  on  animals  in  17  books,  on  various  his- 
tory in  14  books,  dec  in  Greek,  a  language 
wtuch  he  preferred  to  Latin.  In  his  wntings 
he  shows  nimself  very  fond  of  the  marreUous, 
and  relates  many  stones  which  are  often  devoid 
of  elegance  and  purity  of  style ;  though  Philos- 
tratus  has  commended  his  language  as  superior 
to  what  could  be  expected  from  a  person  who 
was  neither  bom  nor  educated  in  Greece,  ^li- 
an  died  in  the  60th  year  of  his  affe,  A.  D.  140. 
The  best  editions  o/^hisworic^ collected  together 
are  that  of  Conrad  G^esnor,  folio,  printed  Tiguri, 
1556,  though  now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and 
that  of  Kuenius,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1789.  Some 
attribute  the  treatise  on  the  tactics  of  the  Greeks 
to  another  ^lian. 

^Lius,  and  JBlia,  a  family  in  Rome,  so  poor, 
that  16  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  were  main- 
tained by  the  produce  of  a  little  field.  Their 
poverty  continued  till  Paulus  conquered  Perseus 
King  of  Macedonia,  and  gave  his  son-in-law  JE\. 
Tubero  five  pounds  of  gold  firom  the  booty. 
Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  4. 

.£lius  Adrianus,  I.  an  Africa^  grandfkther 
to  the  emperor  Adrian. II.  Guhis,  a  Ro- 
man knight,  the  first  who  invaded  Arabia  Fe- 
Ihr.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Strabo  the 
geographer,  and  sailed  on  the  Nile  with  him  to 
take  a  view  of  the  country.    Plin.  6,  c  28. 

III.  Publius,  one  of  the  first  questors  chosen 
from  the  plebeians  at  Rome.    Lit.  4,  c.  54. 

IV.  CU  IE..  Pstus,  son  of  Sextus  or  Publius. 
As  he  sat  in  the  senate-house,  a  woodpecker 
perched  upon  his  head ;  upon  which  a  soothsay- 
er exclaimed,  that  if  he  preserved  the  bird  his 
house  would  flourish  and  Rome  decay ;  and  if 
ho  killed  it,  the  contrary  must  happen.  Hear- 
ing this,  .£lius,  in  the  presence  or  the  senate, 
bit  off  the  head  of  the  bird.  All  the  youths  of 
his  family  were  lulled  at  Canns,  and  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  soon  attended  with  success. 

VaX.  Max.  5,  c.  6. V.  Saturainus,  a  satyrist, 

thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  wri- 
ting verses  against  Tiberius.— VI.  Sejftnns. 

(  Vid.  Sfe/aTiiw.) VII.  Sextns  Catus,  censor 

with  M.  Cethcgus.  He  separated  the  senators 
from  the  people  in  the  public  spectacles.  Dur- 
ing his  consulship  the  ambassadors  of  the  iEto- 
lians  found  him  feasting  in  earthen  dishes,  and 
oflTered  him  silver  vessels,  which  he  refused,  sa- 
tisfied with  the  earthen  cups,  Ac.  which,  for  his 
virtues,  he  had  received  from  his  frther-in-law, 
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L.  Paulu^  after  the  oonqnert  of  Maoedonia. 

PUn.  33,  c.  11.— Or.  <U  Orat,  1 VIIL 

SpartUiiM^  wraCe  the  lives  of  the  empemn  Adri- 
eo,  Antoninut  Pius,  and  M.  Aurejioa.    H<» 

fkmrishMl  A.  D.  34a IX.  Tubero,  grand- 

■OQ  of  L.  Paahu^  was  austere  in  his  morals, 
«ttd  a  formidable  enemT  to  the  GraccbL  His 
framlson  was  aeeased  before  Cesar,  and  ablr 

defended  bj  CiceiD.     die.  en.  ad  BruL X. 

Venia  Cesar,  the  name  of  L.  C.  Commodoi 
Yemr  after  Adrian  had  adopted  him.  He  was 
made  pmtor  and  consul  bf  the  emperor,  who 
was  soon  oonvinoed  of  hui  incapacity  in  the 
discharge  of  pubUc  dnty.  He  kUled  himself  bj 
drinking  an  antidoteu  and  Antoninns,  samam- 
%X  Pioa,  was  adopted  in  his  placr.  iElios  was 
fiuher  to  Antoninos  Vems,  whom  Pins  adopt- 
ad.— — >XL  A  DhTridan  mentioned  by  Galen. 
— XIL  L.  dalliiiL  a  lawyer,  who  wrote  12 
books  conoeraiog  the  Offnification  of  all  law 
woids.— XIII.  Sextos  Petos,  a  lawyer,  con- 
sul at  Home  A.  U.  C.  566.  He  is  greatly  com- 
mended  by  Cicero  ibr  his  learning,  and  called 
mrdaiut  homo  by  Ennios  ibr  his  knowledge  of 

law.     die.  de  Orat,  1,  c  48,  in  BnU,  *30. 

XIV.  StUot  a  native  of  Lannvium,  master  to 
N.  Ter.  Varro^  and  author  d  some  tieatises. 

XV.  Lamia.    Vid,  Lamia, 

JRuihiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  dictator 
JEaiUns,  A.  U.  C.  309.  It  ordained  that  the 
OBoaorship,  which  was  before  quinquennial, 
aiioakl  be  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half.  JAw, 
9,  c  33.^— Another,  in  the  second  consulship 
of  JEmUius  Mamereufl,  A.  U.  C.  391.  It  gave 
power  to  the  eldest  pretor  to  drive  a  nail  in  the 
capitol  on  the  ides  A  September.  lAv.  7,  c.  3. 
— ^The  driving  of  a  nail  was  a  superstitious  ce- 
remony, by  which  the  Romans  supposed  that  a 
pestilence  could  be  stopped,  or  an  impending 
onlamity  averted. 

JEmilianus,  (C.  Julius,)  I.  a  native  of  Mau- 
retania,  prodauiied  emperor  after  the  death  of 
Dedns.  He  marched  against  Gbllns  and  Va- 
tefian,  but  was  |nfi>rmed  they  had  been  mur- 
deted  by  their  own  troops.  He  soon  after  shar- 
ed their  hto. II.  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants 

who  rebelled  in  the  reign  of  Gallientts. 

JEmtlia,  L  a  nobfe  fiunily  in  Rome,  do- 
scoaded  from  Mamercus,  son  of  Pythagoras, 
who  ht  his  humanity  was  called  At/nXn,  blan- 

dm, ^IL  A  vestal,  who  rekindled  the  fire  of 

Vesta,  which  was  extinguished  by  putting  her 
veil  over  it.     Vol  MmxTl,  c  1,-^IHonu;  Hal, 

S. ru.  The  wile  of  Afticanus  the  elder,  fii- 

aoQs  for  her  behaviour  to  her  husband  when 
sospeeted  of  infidelity.     Vol.  Max.  6,  c  7. 

rv.  Lepida,  daughter  of  Lepidus^  mar- 

ned  Druons  the  younger,  whom  she  dngtao- 
ed  by  her  wantonness.  She  killed  herself 
wheeaoeosedofadaUeiy  with  a  slave.     7\iciL 

6^c.40. 

JEiCTLaNV%  a  name  of  Africanus  the 
younger,  son  of  P.  .fimylius.  In  him  the  fii- 
milies  of  the  Sdpios  and  iBmylii  were  united. 
Biauy  of  that  ftmaflybofe  the  same  name.  Jut. 
8,v.i 

iGMTLii,  a  ikMe  fiunUv  in  Rome,  descended 
firom  JSmylins  the  son  of  Ascanius.  Plutarch 
says  that  ther  ave  descended  fiom  Mamercus, 
the  son  of  Pytnatforas,  sumamed  iBmylios  from 
the  sweetDeasofhis  voice,  in  Sum.  and  JBmyL 
^The  tuxaiy  was  distinguished  in  the  varkMis 
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branches  of  the  Lemdi,  Mameid,  MamefetBi, 
Barbuls,  Paoli,  and  Scauri. 

y£MTLiU8, 1.  (Censorlnu&)  a  cruel  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  whotiberiuly  rewarded  those  who  invent* 
ed  new  ways  of  torturing.  Paterculus  gave  him 
a  bracen  liorse  for  this  purpose,  and  the  tyrant 
made   the  first  experiment  upon  the  donor. 

PltU.  rftf  F\jrt,  Rom. ^II*  A  triumvir  vnth 

Oclavios.     Vid,    Lefridut. III.  Macer,    a 

poet  of  Verona  in   the   Augustan  age.    He 
vnxite  some  poems  upon  serpents,  binls,  and, 

as  some  suppose,  on  bees.     Vid.  Macer. 

IV.  Marcus  Scaurus,  a  Roman  who  flourished 
about  100  years  B.  C.  and  wrote  three  books 

concerning  his  own  life.     Cic.  in  Brut. V. 

A  Doet  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  who  wrote  a  tra- 
geuy  called  Athens,  and  destroyed  himself—— 
Yl.  Sura,  another  writer  on  the  Roman  year. 
— -VII.  Mamercus,  three  times  dictator,  con- 
quered the  Fidenates  and  took  their  city.  Ha 
hmited  to  one  ^ear  and  a  half  the  censorshij^ 
which  before  his  time  vras  exercised  daring  fivo 

years.    JAv.  4,  c  17,  19,  dx. VTIL  Pani- 

ni&nus,  son  of  Hostilius  Papinianus.  was  in  ni* 
vour  vrith  the  emperor  Severus,  and  was  made 
governor  to  his  sons  Gets  and  Canicalla.  Geta 
was  killed  b^  his  brother,  and  Papinianusj  for 
upbraiding  him,  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers. 
From  his  school  the  RomansJiaice  had  many 
able  lawyers,  who  were  called  Papinianists.-*— 
IX.  Pappua,  a  censor,  who  banished  from  tho 
senate  F.  Com.  Rufiinus,  who  had  been  twice 
consul  because  he  had  at  hb  table  ten  pounda 

of  sUver  platCL  A.  U.  C.  47a    Ut.  14. X. 

Porcine,  an  elegant  orator.  Cic.  in  Srut.'^-^ 
XI.  Regillus,  conquered  0)e  general  of  Antio- 
chus  at  sea,  and  obtained  a  naval  triumph.    lAv, 

37  c.  31. XII.  Scannia,  a  noble  but  poor 

dttBen  of  Rome.  His  father,  to  maintain  him- 
self, was  a  coftl-merchant.  He  viras  edile  and 
sfterwards  prctor,  and  fought  against  Jugurtha. 
Hit  son  Marcus  was  son-in-law  to  Sylla,  and  in 
his  edileship  he  built  a  very  magnificent  theatre. 
Pliru  36,  c.  15. 

.£neadjb,  a  name  given  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of  iEneas,  by  Virg,  jEn.  1,  v. 
161. 

JEstAM,  I.  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchises 
and  the  goddesji  Venus.  The  opinions  of  au- 
tbora  concerning  his  character  are  dififerent. 
His  infimcv  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
nymph,  and  at  the  age  of  5  he  was  recalled  to 
Troy.  He  afterwards  improved  himself  in 
Thessaly  under  Chiron.  Soon  after  his  return 
home  he  married  Creusa,  Priam's  daughter,  by 
whom  he  had  a  aon  called  Ascanius.  During 
the  Trojan  war  he  behaved  with  great  valour 
in  defence  of  his  country ,  and  came  to  an  en- 
gagement  vrith  Diooiedes  and  Achilles.  Yet 
Strabo,  Dictys  of  Crete,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassw,  and  Dales  of  Phrvgia,  accuse  him  of  be- 
traying his  country  to  tne  Greeks,  with  Ant»> 
nor,  and  of  preserving  his  life  and  fortune  by 
this  treacherous  measure.  He  lived  at  variance 
with  Priam,  because  he  leodved  not  suflkient 
marks  of  distinction  firom  the  king  and  his  fii' 
mily,  as  Honur,  Jl.  13,  says.  This  might  have 
provoked  him  to  seek  revenge  by  P«[fidy.  Au- 
thon  of  credit  report,  that  when  T«7,^a» .in 
flames  he  carried  away,  upon  his  sluwUws,  hw 

fother  Anchises,  and  the  ■««»»?•  *!  ^^"^ 
hold  gods,  leading  in  his  hand  bis  son  Ascanius, 
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and  laatlnf  his  wife  to  (bOow  behhid.    Some 
My  that  be  retired  to  mount  Ida,  where  be  built 
a  fleet  of  90  ahipe,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  aet* 
tlement     Strabo   and    otbera   maintain    that 
JEneas  never  left  hia  country,  bat  rebuilt  Troy, 
where  he  reigned,  and  hia  posteritT  after  him. 
Eten  Homer  nva,  R.  20.  v.  30,  Ac  that  the 
gods  destined  JEneas  and  his  posterity  to  reign 
over  the  Trojans.     This  passage  Dionys.  Hal. 
explained,  by  saying  that  Homer  meant  the 
Trojans  who  had  gone   over  to  Italy   with 
JEneas,  and  not  the  actual  inhabitants  of  Troy. 
According  to  Virgil  and  other  Latin  authors, 
be  with  his  fleet  first  came  to  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  where  Polymnestor.  one  bis  allies, 
feigned.    After  visiting  Delos,  the  Strophades, 
and  Crete,  he  landed  in  Epims  and  Drepanuro, 
the  court  of  king  Aoestes  in  Sicily,  where  he 
buried  his  father.    From  Sicfly  he  sailed  far 
Italy,  but  was  driven  on  the  coasts  of  Africa* 
«nd  kindly  received  by  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage. 
Dido,  being  enamoured  of  him,  wiahed  to  marry 
him  J  but  be  left  Cartha^  by  order  of  the  gods. 
In  his  voyage  be  was  dnven  to  Sicily,  and  from 
thence  he  passed  to  Cums,  where  the  S^bil 
conducted  bim  to  bell,  that  he  might  hear  from 
his  father  the  fates  which  attend^  him  and  aU 
his  posterity.    After  a  voyage  of  sevenyears, 
and  the  loss  of  13  ships,  he  came  to  the  Tiber  : 
Latinos,  the  king  of  the  country,  received  him 
with  hospitality,  and  promised  bim  bis  daughter 
Lavinia,  who  nad  been  before  betrothed  to\ing 
Tumus  b^  her  mother  Amata.    To  prevent 
this   marriage,    Tumus   inade   war   against 
.iEneas ;  and  after  many  battles  tbe  war  was 
decided  by  a  combat  between  the  two  rivala,  in 
which  Tumus  wm  killed.    JEneas  married  La- 
vinia, in  whose  honour  hm  built  the  town  of  La- 
vinium,  and  succeeded  his  faihfer-in-law.    After 
a  short  reign,  ^neas  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Etrurians.    Some  say  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Nomicus,  and  his  body  weighed 
down  by  bis  armour ;  upon  which  the  Latins, 
not  fiouing  their  king,  supposed  that  he  had 
been  taken  op  to  heaven,  and  therefore  <^efed 
him  sacrifices  as  tb  t  god.     Dionys.  Hal.  fixes 
the  arrival  of  jEneaa  in  Italy  in  the  54th  olyrop. 
Some  authors  suppose  that  iEneas,  after  tbe 
fiege  of  Troy,  fell  to  tbe  tbars  of  Neoptole- 
mos,  to{|ether  with  Andromache,  and  that  he 
was  earned  to  Tbessaly,  whence  he  escaped  to 
Italy.    Others  say  that  after  he  had  come  to 
Italy,  he  retoraed  to  Troy,  leaving  Ascanios 
king  of  Latium.    JEncu  has  been  praised  for 
bis  piety  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Homer.  R.  13  and  20.  Hifmn  in  Verier. — Apol- 
lod.  3,  c  l9.—Diod.  3.--P<nM.  9,  c.  33,  2,  3, 
c.  23, 1. 10,  c.  25.— P/irf.  in  Romul  and  Corol. 
Qu«c«^  Rom.—  Vak  Max.  1,  c.  8. — Flor.  1,  c. 
1.— Jt/artn.  20,  c.  1,  L  31,  c.  8,  L  43,  c.  1.— 
Dictya.   Cret.  5. — Z>8re*    Phry.  6. — Dumy. 
Hal.  I,  c.  n.^Strab.  13.— I.rp.  l,c.  l.^Virg. 
JSn.—Aur.  Victor.^JBHan.  V.  H*.  8,  c.  22. 
^Propert.  4,  el.  I,  y.  42.— Oeuf.  Met.   14. 

fab.  3,  Ac  :  TriH.  4,  y.  799. 11.  A  son  of 

^neas  and  Larinia,  Called  Sylvius,  because  his 
mother  retired  with  bim  into  the  woods  after  his 
father's  death.  He  succeeded  Aseanius  in  La- 
tium, though  opooatd  by  Julius,  the  aoif  of  hk 
Sredecessor.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  730. — lAv,  1,  c. 
. III.  An  ancient  author,  who  wrote  on 

tactics,  bonifies  other  treatises,  which,  according 


to  JB&Uif  were  epitottnsedby  CinMS,  fMrheMl 
of  Pyrrbus.-— ^iV.  A  native  of  Gsis,  who^ 
from  a  platoBic  philesopbef  became  a  Cbrirtlan, 
A.  D.  465,  and  wrote  a  dialogue,  called  Theo- 
phnutuMf  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  resurrection. 

JEn£i8,  a  poem  of  Tirgil,  which  bas  for  its 
subject  the  settlement  of  JEneas  in  Italy.  Tbv 
great  merit  of  this  poem  is  well  known.  The 
author  baa  imitated  Homer,  and,  as  some  sa^. 
Homer  is  superior  to  him  only  becaoee  he  mi 
more  ancient,  and  is  an  original.  Viigildiedl 
twfore  he  had  corrected  it,  and  at  his  death  d#- 
slred  it  might  be  burnt.  This  wn  bainUy  dis- 
obeyed, aira  Augustus  saved  ftrom  the  names  ■ 
poem  whkh  proved  bis  famtty  to  be  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Tioy.  This  JBneid  had  en- 
gaged the  attentioo  of  tbe  poet  for  11  years,  and 
m  tbe  first  six  books  it  seems  that  it  was  YiigH^s 
design  to  imitale  Homer's  Odyssey,  sad  m  ths 
last  the  niad.  The  action  of  the  poem  cflmpre- 
bends  eight  years,  one  of  which  only,  the  IImI, 
is  reslly  tak^  up  by  action,  as  the  seven  first 
are  merely  episodes,  such  as  Juno's  attempts  ta 
destroy  the  Trojans,  the  kives  of  MtteoM  mod 
Dido^  the  relation  of  the  fall  of  Tro^,  4^  la 
the  first  book  of  the  iEneid,  tbe  hem  is  introduc- 
ed, in  the  seventh  year  of  his  ex|ieditJon,  sail* 
ing  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ahipwrecked  oi» 
the  African  coast,  where  he  is  received  by  Dido* 
In  the  second,  .£neas,  at  the  desire  of  tlie  Phttnl- 
dan  queen,  relates  the  fall  of  Troy  and  his 
flight  through  the  general  conflagration  to  mount 
Ida.  In  the  third,  the  hero  continues  hisnarm- 
tion,  by  a  minute  account  of  his  voysge  tbioifgb 
the  Cydades,  the  piseos  where  he  landed,  and 
the  dreadful  storm,  with  the  description  of  which 
the  poem  opened.  Dido,  in  the  faorth  book, 
makes  pubhe  her  partiality  to  JSneos,  whiehis 
slighted  by  the  sailing  of  the  Trojans  from  Car- 
thage, and  the  book  doses  with  the  suicide  of  ths 
disappointed  queen.  In  the  ifUi  book,  Mnem 
aails  to  Sicily,  where  he  celebntes  tbe  anntvet- 
sary  of  his  fiither's  death,  and  thenee  pursues  his 
voyage  to  Italy.  In  the  sixth,  be  visits  tbe  j^« 
oan  fields,  and  learns  from  his  lather  tbe  fiits 
wMcb  attends  bim  and  hisdeseeikiants  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  seventh  book*  tbe  hero  reaches 
the  destined  land  of  Latinib,  and  concludes  a 
treaty  yriththekin|^  of  the  country,  which  b 
sfkm  broken  by  the  uterferenee  of  Juno,  who 
stimulates  Turons  to  war.  Tbe  auxilhurics  of 
the  enemy  sre  enumerated ;  and  in  the  eigbdt 
book,  JEneas  is  assisted  by  Evander,  and  re- 
ceives from  Venus  a  shield  wrought  by  V okan, 
on  whioh  sre  reprssented  the  fatoie  glory  aikl 
triumphs  of  the  Roman  nation.  Tbe  reader  m 
pleased  in  the  ninth  book  with  the  asoount  of 
battles  between  tbe  rival  armies,  and  the  immor- 
tal  friendship  of  Nisus  and  Eomhis.  Jupiter, 
in  tbe  tenth?  attempts  a  reconciliation  betweeo 
Venus  and  Juno,  who  patronised  the  oppeaits 
parties;  the  fight  is  rsnewed,  Pallas  kiUed,  aai 
Tumus  saved  Rom  the  avenging  hand  of  iEns- 
as  by  ths  interpoaitaon  of  Juna  The  elefieatb 
book  gives  an  account  of  the  fbneral  of  Pallas^ 
and  of  the  meditated  reconciliation  between 
.£tteas  and  Latinos,  whieh  the  sodden  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy  defeats.  Camilla  is  slam, 
and  the  combatants  ssparated  by  the  night  Ib 
the  last  book  Juno  prevents  the  single  combat 
sgreeduponby  Tumus  and  JEoess.    TheTro- 
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In*  ftve  defiMted  in  the  timeaee  of  theb  king ; 
Mi  on  the  retuni  of  iBneifl,  the  battle  Msunwe 
a  different  turn,  a  angle  combat  b  fought  by  the 
rival  leaden,  and  tM-poem  ia  eonclu^ed  by 
the  death  of  king  Torniia.    Plin,  7,  c  30,  &«. 

MsKMiotMUB,  L  a  brave  general  of  Argos. 
£a9.  3*1,  c.  33. — ^IL  A.  Cretan  phibeopSer, 
who  wrote  8  book*  on  the  doctnne  of  hit  maater 
Pyrrho.    Di^.  in  Pyr^ 

iENOBiBBDe,  or  AHBM01UBBU8,  tho  aamame 
ofDormtioa.  When  Castor  and  PoUux  acquaint- 
ed him  with  a  victory,  he  diecreifited  them ;  up- 
on whioh  they  tooched  hi*  chin  and  beard, 
wbieh  instanUy  became  of  a  braaen  colour, 
whence  the  aamanie  given  to  himaelf  and  his 
deeoendanle. 

JBpOlo,  a  general  of  the  Istriana,  who  drank 
to  exceas  after  he  had  stormed  the  camp  of  A. 
Manliae»  the  Roowa  general.  Bein^  attacked 
by  a  soldier,  he  fled  to  a  neighbouring  town 
which  the  Romans  took,  and  killed  himself  for 
lear  of  being  taken.    Fior,  S,  c.  10. 

^pf  Tua,  f .  king  of  Mycens,  son  of  Chree- 
phontes  and  Meiope,  waa  educated  in  Arcadia 
with  CypseloB,  his  mother's  father.  To  recover 
his  kingdom,  1m  killed  Polyphontes,  who  had 
married  hk  mother  against  her  will,  and  usurped 
the  crown.  ApolUd,  2,  c.  C — Paw,  4,  c  8. 
—XL  A  son  of  Uyppolhotti^  who  fordU^  en- 
tered the  temple  of  IVeptane,  near  Mantinea, 
and  was  stroek  Mind  by  the  sudden  ercmtjbn  of 
salt  water  from  the  altar.  He  waa  killed  by  a 
serpent  in  hunting.    Pohm.  8,  c  4  and  6. 

MmofBt  I.  wife  of  Atreus. II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Cepheos. 

JEscaiNca,  L  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flon- 
rished  about  349  B.  C.  and  distinguished  hiiuelf 
byhkrivalshipwithDemoathenes.  His  father's 
BaaM  was  Atrometus,  and  he  boaated  of  his  dee- 
cent  iW>m  a  noble  iamily,  tboogh  Demosthenes 
repfoachad  him  aa  being  tho  aon  of  a  courtesan. 
The  first  open  signs  of  enmity  between  the  rival 
orators  appeared  aft  the  court  of  PhiUp,  where 
they  were  sent  as  ambasaadon ;  but  the  charac- 
ter of  JBSeehuies  was  tarnished  by  the  acoeptapce 
of  a  bribe  fiom  the  Macedmiian  prince,  wboee 
tyranny  had  hitherto  bee^  the  graeral  subject 
of  hiscwelaination.  When  the  Athenians  vnsh- 
ed  to  reward  the  patriotic  labours  of  Demoathe- 
nea  with  a  goUen  crown,  JElacbines  impeached 
Cleaiphoo,  who  proposed  it;  and  to  thiBir  sub- 
eequent  dispute  we  are  indebted  for  the  twocele- 
hxated  ocatioas  de  eoroiuL  .^echinea  waa  de- 
fteled  by  his  rivaPa  superior  eloquence,  and 
baniahecl  to  Rhodes;  but  aa  he  retired  from 
Athena,  DeoKiethenea  ran  after  him,  and  nobW 
forced  lum  to  accept  a  peeaent  of  ailver.  In  his 
baniahmeot  the  orator  repeated  to  the  Rhodiana 
what  he  had  delivered  against  Demostheaee ; 
and  after  receiving  much  applauae,  he  was  deeir- 
odteaeadtheaoawrer  of  his  antagonist.  It  waa 
received  with  greeter  marka  of  approbationj 
hot,  exclaimed  Jcechines,  how  much  awre  would 
yoor  admiration  have  been  rtiaod,  had  tou  heard 
Demosthenes  himaelf  speak  it  I  jEsehines  died 
in  Um  75th  year  of  his  age,  at  Rhodea,  or,  aa 
■omeauppoae,  at  Samos.  ^e  wrote  three  ora- 
tiooe  and  nine  epistles,  which,  from  their  num- 
ber, received  the  name,  the  first  of  the  graces, 
and  the  last  of  the  muses.  The  orations  akme 
are  extant,  generally  found  collected  with  those 
•f  Lyiaaa.    An  oration,  which  beara  the  name 


of  Dtliaoa  '^io  ioid  not  to  he  hie  pcoduedon, 
but  that  of  .ffiachinea,  another  orator  of  that 
age.  Cie.de  Oral,  1 ,  c  34, 1.  3,  c  63,  <n  Brut, 
c.  n,0-~Plut,  in  DtnuMtK-^lHog.  2  and  3.— 
PUn,  7,  c.  30.    Diogenea  mentions  seven  more 

of  the  same  name. II.  A  philoeopher,  die- 

ciple  of  Socrates,  who  wrote  aeveral  diakwuea^ 
some  of  which  bore  the  fitltowing  titles :  Aspa- 
sia,  Phcdon,  Akibiades,  Draco^  Cryda,  Polyen- 
us,  Tebugea,  Ac  The  diaki^pie  entitled  Axio  * 
chus,  and  aacribed  to  Plato,  la  soppoeed  to  be 
hii  compoaitbn.  The  best  editions  are  that  of 
Leovard,  1718,  with  the  notes  of  Horrsua,  in 
8vo.  and  that  of  Fiwber,  8vo.  Upa.  1766. 

^vcHRiON,  L  a  Mitylenean  poet,  intimate 
with  A  ristotle.    H  e  accompanied  Alexander  in 

hie  Aaiatic  expedition. -II.  An  Iambic  poet 

of  Samoa.  JMen.—- >I11.  A  physician  com- 
mended by  Galen.  A  treetiae  of  hia  on  hus- 
bandry haa  been  quoted  by  Pliny. 

.£acHYLU8, 1.  ["  aon  of  Euphorion,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  ftmily  at  Eleuaia  m  Attica,  Olymp. 
63d,  4,  B.  C.  5S&.  Pansaniaa  records  a  story  of 
his  boyhood,  protassedl^oo  the  authority  of  the 
poet  hioiaelj^  which,  if  true,  shows  that  his 
mind  at  a  very  early  period  had  been  enthusias- 
tically atruck  with  the  exhibitioos  of  the  infant 
drama.  An  impreasion  fike  this,  acting  upon 
his  fervid  imagination,  wouki  naturally  produce 
such  a  dream  aa  ia  described.  *i£8chylus,* 
sajrs  Pausanias,  *naed  to  tell  that,  when  still  a 
stripGng,  he  waa  once  set  to  watch  grapes  in  the 
country,  and  there  fell  aiieep.  In  Bis  slumbera 
Bacchus  appeared  and  bade  bim  torn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  tragic  art.  When  day  dawned  and 
he  awoke,  the  Doy,  anxious  to  obey  the  vision, 
made  an  attenmt,  and  found  himaelf  pomcseed  of 
the  utmost  facility  in  dramatic  oompoeition.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  made  his  first  public 
eaaay  aa  a  tra^  author,  CHymp.  70,  B.  C.  499. 
The  next  notice  which  we  have  of  him  is  at 
Olymp.  7dd,  3,  B.  C.  490;  when,  along  with 
his  two  celebrated  brothera  Cynaegeiros  and 
Ameinias,  he  waa  graced  at  Marathon  with  the 
prize  of  pre-eminent  bravery,  being  then  in  his 
thirty -fifth  year.  How  dear^  be  valued  the  dis- 
tinction there  acquired  by  his  valour  we  learn 
from  Pausanias ;  where,  apparently  alluding  to 
the  epitaph  which  the  exiled  dramatist  compos- 
ed for  himaelf,  the  topographer  tells  us,  that  JEb- 
chylus,  out  of  all  the  topica  of  his  glory  as  a 
poet  and  a  warrior,  edected  his  exjploits  at  Mara- 
thon aa  hia  highest  honour,  mx  years  after 
that  memofable  battle.  iEachyhn  sained  hia 
fifst  tragic  victory,  Olymp.  74th,  B.  C.  484. 
Four  years  after  this  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Salaims,  in^  which  JBschylus  took  part  along 
with  hv  brother  Ameinias ;  to  whose  extraor- 
dinary valour  the  ifivrcfa  were  decreed.  In  the 
fbdowing  year  he  aerved  with  the  Athenian 
troops  at  Platoa.  Eight  years  afterwards  he 
gained  the  prize  with  a  tetralogy,  comnoMd  of 
the  FcTMB,  the  PhineuM^  the  CHauetu  Pothiert" 
si^  and  the  Promeihetu  Ignifer^  a  aatyric 
drama.  The  latter  part  of  the  poet's  life  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity.  That  he  quitted 
Athens  and  died  in  Sicily  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  ;  but  the  time  and  the  caoae  of  his  de- 
parture are  points  of  doubt  and  conjecture.  It 
seedn  that  .fiachylus  had  hdd  himself  open  to 
a  charge  of  profanation,  by  too  boldly  intro- 
dudnir  on  the  stage  something  connected  with 
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the  MyttoriM.  He  wm  tiied  and  aoqiiitted ; 
bat  the  peril  which  he  had  rnn,  the  drnd  of  a 
mnltitiide  ever  mercileM  ia  theirtapentitioDe,  in- 
dignation at  the  treatment  which  lie  had  receiv- 
ed, joined,  in  all  fikelilMDod,  to  feeUngii  of  vex- 
ation and  jealousy  at  witHeeeins  the  preference 
oocaainiially  given  to  yoong  and  aapinnff  rivale, 
were  motivee  aofficiently  powerful  to  inauoe  hia 
proud  spirit  to  leave  his  native  city,  and  seek  a 
retreat  in  the  court  of  the  munificent  and  Htera- 
ry  Hiero^  prince  of  Syracuse :  where  he  found, 
as  feilow-ffuests,  Simonides,  Epicharmus,  and 
Pindar.  This  must  have  been  before  Olymp. 
78th,  3,  B.  C.  467,  for  in  that  year  Hiero  died. 
In  Sicily  he  composed  a  drama,  entitled  Mtnoy 
to  gratify  his  royal  host,  who  had  recently 
founded  a  city  <^  that  name.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  returned  to  Athens.  If  he  did  not,  Uioee 
lueces  of  his,  which  were  compoeed  in  the  in- 
terval, might  be  exhibited  on  the  Athenian  stage 
under  the  care  of  some  friend  or  relation,  as  was 
not  unfrequently  the  case.  Amonff  these  dra- 
mas was  the  Orestean  tetralo^,  which  won  the 
the  priao  Olymp.  80th,  %  B.  C.  458,  two  years 
before  his  death.  At  any  rate,  his  residence  in 
Sicily  must  have  been  of  considerable  lenj^, 
as  it  vras  sufficient  to  afiect  the  purity  of  his 
language.  We  are  told  W  Athenttus  that  many 
Sicilian  words  are  to  be  round  in  his  later  plays. 
jBachylus  died  at  GMa  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  Olymp.  Slst,  B.  C.  456.  Hu  death, 
if  the  common  account  be  true,  was  of  a  most 
singular  nature.  Sitting  motionless,  in  silence 
and  meditation,  in  the  fidds,  his  head,  now  bald 
from  years,  was  mistaken  for  a  stone  by  an 
eagle,  which  happened  to  be  flying  over  him 
•  with  a  tortoise  in  her  bill.  The  bird  drof^ped 
the  tortoise  to  break  the  sheU;  and  the  poet 
was  killed  by  the  Mow.  The  Oeloans,  to  show 
their  respect  lor  so  illustrious  a  sojourner,  inter- 
ted  hun  with  much  pomp  in  the  public  ceroe- 
teiT,  and  engraved  on  his  tomb  the  following 
epitaph,  which  had  been  composed  by  himself: 

Xl^X^^^  Ki^pfMMf  'Aftfvaiair  H6t  KtiBn 
Mv9/i«  KmTa^$(fitvp  trvfof6fot9  TiXas. 

JEschylus  is  said  to  have  composed  seventy 
dramas,  of  which  five  were  Satync,  and  to  have 
been  thirteen  times  victor.  This  great  drama- 
tist vras  in  reality  the  creator  of  tragedy.  He 
added  a  second  actor  to  the  locutor  of  Thes[Ms 
and  Phrynichus^nd  thus  introduced  the  regu- 
lar dialog.  He  abridged  the  immoderate 
4ength  oi  the  choral  odes,  making  them  subser- 
vient to  the  main  interest  of  the  pkit.  and  ex- 
panded the  short  episodes  into  scenes  of  «(wnpe- 
tent  extent  To  these  improvements  in  ibe 
economy  of  the  drama  he  added  the  decorations 
of  art  in  its  exhibition.  A  regular  stage,  with 
appropriate  scenery,  was  erected  j  the  perform- 
ers were  furnished  with  becoming  dresses,  and 
raised  to  the  stature  of  the  heroes  represented, 
by  the  thick-soled  cothurnus;  whilst  the  fiioe 
was  brought  to  the  heroic  cast  by  a  mask  of  pro- 
.portionate  size  and  stronjgly  marked  character; 
which  was  also  so  contrived  as  to  give  power 
and  distinctness  to  the  vdoe.  And  the  hero  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis  did  not  disdain  to  come 
Ibrward  In  person  as  an  actor,  like  his  predeces- 
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reever  cfeat 
I  vented  eevs 


sor  Thesjas.  He  paid  moreover 
to  the  choral  dances,  and  inventedfeeveial  figure 
dances  himself:  in  which,  dcdintng  the  aadst- 
ance  of  the  regular  ballet-masters,  ne  careAsUy 
instructed  his  chorfisters :  one  of  whom,  Telntea, 
was  such  a  proficient  in  the  art^  as  distinctly  to 
express  by  dance  alone  the  vanons  occanencee 
of  the  play.  Among  his  other  improvenentob 
mentioned  the  inliodoction  of  a  pnctaeek  whfeh 
subseauenthr  beoame  establkdied  as  a  fixed  and 
essential  rule,  the  removal  of  all  deeds  of  blood- 
shed and  murder  from  public  view.  Jn  shoiC, 
so  many  and  so  inmortant  vrere  the  alteratioiw 
and  additiom  of  iEschylus,  that  he  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Athenians  as  the  Father  of  tra- 
gedy ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  honeuar 
paid  to  his  merits,  they  passed  a  decree  after  his 

death,  that  a  chorus  shouM  be  allowed  to  any 
poet  who  chose  to  le-exhftiit  the  dvamaa  of 
JEschylus.    In  nhilosophkal  eentiiDenls,  .£e- 
chylus  is  said  to  nave  been  a  Bytba^orean.    In 
his  extant  dramas  the  tenets  of  this  aect  may 
occasionally  be  traced ;  as^  deep  veneratioB  in 
what  concerns  the  gods;  high  reigard  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  and  the  n1^»tial  bond ;  the 
immortalitjr  of  the  soul ;  the  origin  of  names 
from  imposition  and  not  finxn  nature ;  the  in^ 
portance  of  numbere ;  the  adeooe  of  physiog- 
nomy ;  and  the  sacred  character  of  auppuanta. 
Aristcqphanes.  in  that  invaluable  comedy,  the 
Fron,  has  sketched  a  moat  lively  character  of 
JEscnylus;  and  thua  enabled  as  to  ascertaiii  tho 
light  m  which  he  vras  regatded  hy  Ins  imnie- 
diate  posterity.    His  temper  is  there  depicted  as 
proud,  stem,  and  impatient ;   hia  sentiments 
pure,  noble,  and  warlike ;  his  genina  inventive, 
magnificent,  and  towering,  even  to  occasjonal 
extravagance ;  his  s^le  bSd,  lofty,  and  ia)pet«« 
ous,  iulTof  gofffeous  imagery  and  ponderoaa  ex- 
pressions; whilst  in  the  dramalic  arraogemeat 
of  his  jieoes  there  remained  mooh  <»f  ancient 
simpKaty  and  somewhat  even  of  nncoaih  nido- 
ness.    Yet  still  in  the  eatimation  of  the  right- 
minded  and  judicioaB,  he  tanked  eupveme  hi 
tramdy.    Even  the  majestic  digni^  of  Sopho- 
de^bows  at  once  befiiie  the  gigantic  poweia  of 
JEschylus ;  and  nothing   save  ignonnoe  and 
vitiated  taste  dare  for  a  mooieot  to  aetnp  a  rival 
hithephikMODhkEnripideB.    With  the  portrait, 
thus  drawn  bjf  AiistophBiiea^  ^he  ^Athm^  of 
the  ancient  critks  in  general  coiocade.     Dlooy- 
sius  buds  the  nilendour  of  hia  talenta,  the  pio- 
priety  of  his  characters,  the  originality  of  his 
ideas,  the  force,  variety,  and  beauty  of  his  hui- 
guage.    Longuus  speaks  of  the  bold  magni- 
ficence of  his  imagery ;  whilst  he  condemMinma 
of  his  conceptions  as  rude  and  turgid  and  his 
rapresnons  as  not  unfreqnently  oventnined* 
aumctdian  again,  among  the  RouMina,  aaaisaB 
him  t^  pnise  rf  dignit;rln  scntiinent7aoblSii^ 
SL^K^"?^'*55il?~"'fy**5  althoighoftea 
2S?^.i"i*^''  *^  inregnlar  in  ooaipo- 

Sj™lK»'«  of  the  Grecian  drauMu"    V 
qfihe  areek9.)    U  is  aaid  that  he  ^iL 
count  of  the  battle  of   Marmthon^  ««r_ 
verses.     The  best  editions  ofSTSLS  ^^TSS 

vols,  in  12mo.  1746,  and  that  ^^w-oXu 

QuintiL  10,  c  1— i^STlOL  1  sLT^  ^ST 
"•  ^  **• "•  To*  l*h  jmnm^MMMi  aichoii  of 
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AtheiM.«*-^III.  A  Corinthian,  brother-in-law 
to  Tlmophanes,  intimate  wHhTimoIeon.  Piut, 

in  Timol. IV.  A  Rhodkn  aet  over  Egypt 

with  PeiiGeatea  of  Macedonia.  Curi,  4  c.  8. 
— y .  A  native  of  CnUaa^  teacher  of  rhetoric 
to  CioBro.     Cic.  in  Brut, 

Madm^  L  a  Phrygian  philoaopher,  who^ 
Ihoagfa  originally  a  alave,  proeured  hu  liberty  by 
the  salliea  of  hie  jranioa.  He  travelled  over  the 
greateat  part  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  bat  chiefly 
leaided  at  the  court  of  Cnssna,  Ring  of  Lvdia, 
W  whom  he  was  aent  to  conanlt  the  oracle  of 
Dtolphi.  In  this  commiMon  ^aop  behaved 
with  great  aeverity,  and  aatirically  compared  the 
IXslphiana  to  floating  atieka,  which  appear  laree 
at  a  ^fistanoe  bat  are  nothing  when  broagnt 
near.  The  DelphianSi  ofl^nded  with  hia  aarcar- 
tic  lemarka,  aocMuedhun  of.  having  aecreted  one 
of  the  aaered  veatek  of  ApoHo*a  templa  and 
threw  him  down  from  a  rock,  561  B.  C.  Mazi- 
moa  Planndea  haa  written  hia  life  in  Greek ;  bat 
BO  credit  k  to  be  given  to  the  biographer  who 
fiUaehr  aaaerta  that  the  mythologiat  waa  short 
and  defiMmed.    iESaop  dedicated  hta  lablea  to  hla 

EatTDQ  CroBauB ;  but  what  app«ara  now  under 
b  name,  is,  no  doubt,  a  compilation  of  all  the 
ftbba  and  apolognea  of  wita  before  and  after  the 
age  of  JB9op^  conjointly  with  hia  own.    Plut, 

in  Soion.^Phad.  1.  fiib.  3,  L  S;  fiib.  9. IT. 

Claadaa,  an  actor  on  the  Roman  atage,  very  in- 
tiniaia  with  Cicero.  ELe  amaaeed  an  Immenee 
Ibrtane.  Hia  aon  melted  precioaa  atonea  to 
drink  at  Yarn  eotertainmenta.  Horat,  %  Sat.  3, 
V.  839.— Fa/.  Afox.— Pliii. 
MrttRA.  Vid.  Part  III. 
iEriA,  a  poem  of  Callimachua,  in  which  he 
^■akaofaacrifloea,  andof  the  manner  in  which 
they  weia  oflfered.    Mart.  10,  ep.  4. 

iBriON,  or  EeTioiv,  a  iamont  painter.  He 
drew  a  p^in*ifpg  of  Alexander  going  to  celebrate 
hia  noptiala  with  Rozane.  This  piece  waa 
much  ^oed,  and  waa  ezpoaed  to  public  view 
at  the  Olympic  gamea,  where  it  gained  ao  moch 
implaoae  that  toe  preaident  of  the  gamea  gave 
toe  painter  hia  daughter  in  marriage.  Cie.  Br. 

ApRlNiua,  I.  (Luc.)  a  Latin  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Terence,  often  contpared  to  Menander, 
wnoae  atyle  he  imitated.  He  ia  blamed  for  the 
nnnataral  gralifieationa  which  he  mentiona  in 
hia  writinca,  aome  ftagnMQte  of  which  are  to  be 
Iband  in  the  Cerjnu  Poetarum.  Quint.  10,  c. 
L^Sttetan.  JNer.  11.— Hbra/.  3,  ep.  1,  ▼.  57.-— 

Ckf,  dejln,  1,  c  3.— il.  Oell.  13,  c  a IF. 

A  general  of  Pompey,  oonqaered  by  CaMar  in 

Spain.     Sueton,  in  Cm$,  34.— P/u/.  in  Pomp. 

in.  Q.  a  man  who  wrote  a  aevere  aatire 

acainat  Nero^  for  which  he  waa  put  to  death  in  the 

Piaonian  conapiraey.     Tadt. IV.  Potitoa,  a 

plebaian.  who  aaid  before  Caligala  that  he  woald 
wiHingly  die  if  the  emperor  could  recover  from 
the  diatemper  he  laboured  nnder.  CaliguU  re- 
covered, and  Aftantua  waa  put  to  death  that  he 
niirhl  not  forfeit  hia  word.     Dio. 

AoALLA,  a  woman  of  Corcyra,  who  wrote  a 
treatiae  upon  grammar.    Aiken.  1. 

AoAMftoBS  and  TaopBONioa,  two  architecte 
who  mmle  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
for  which  they  demanded  of  the  god  whatever 
flift-wns  moatadvMitageoaa  for  a  man  to  receive. 
Eighl  daya  after  they  were  found  dead  in  their 
had.    JPM.  d€  cent,  ad  ApoL'-Cic.  7\t9C.  1,  c 


147.— Pout.  9,  c.  11  and  37,  givea  a  differ^t 
aoconnt. 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycena  and  Afgoa, 
was  brother  to  Menelaua,  and  aon  of  Pliathenee 
the  aon  of  Atreoa.  Homer  calla  them  aona  of 
Atreua,  which  ia  fobe,  npon  the  authority  of  He^ 
aiod,  ApoUodoruB,  dec.  [Vid. PlisiheneB.)  When 
Atreoa  waa  dead,  hia  orother  Thyeatea  aeiied 
the -kingdom  of  Argoa,  and  removwl  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaua,  who  fled  to  Polyphidua.  king 
of  Sicyon,  and  hence  to  GSneos,  king  of  .£tolia, 
where  they  were  educated.  Agamemnon  mar- 
ried Clytemneatra,  and  Menelaaa  Helen,  both 
danghtera  of  Tyndarua,  king  of  Spaita,  wlio  tm* 
aiated  them  to  recover  their  fothet'e  kingdom. 
After  the  baniahment  of  the  naurper  to  Cythera, 
Ajramemnon  eetebliahed  himaelf  at  Mycemi^ 
whihit  Menelaaa  aocoeeded  hia  fotber-in-law  at 
Sparta.  When  Helen  waa  atolen  by  Paria^ 
Agamemnon  w^  elected  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Grecian  foroea  going  againit  Troy ;  and  he 
ahowed  hia  seal  in  the  cauae  by  furmahing  100 
ahips,  and  lending  60  more  to  the  people  of  Ar- 
cadia. The  fleet  waa  detained  at  Anlin^  where 
Agan>emnon  aacrifioed  hia  daughter  to  appeaae 
Diana.  [  Vid.  Iphigenia.!  During  the  Trojan 
war  Agamemnon  behaved  with  much  valoar  t 
hat  hia  quarrel  with  Achillea,  whoae  miatreai  he 
took  by  force,  waa  fatal  to  the  Greeka.  [  Vid, 
Bri9et8.)  After  the  ruin  of  Troy,  Caaaandra 
feH  to  hia  share,  and  foretold  him  that  hia  wife 
would  put  him  to  death.  He  gave  no  credit  to 
this,  and  returned  to  Argoa  with  Caasandra. 
Clytemneatra,  with  her  adnlterer  iEgiithus^ 
prepared  to  murder  him ;  and  aa  he  came  firom 
the  bath,  to  embarraas  him,  she  gave  him  a  tonic, 
whose  sleevea  were  aewed  together,  and  while 
he  attempted  to  put  it  on,  ahe  brought  him  to 
the  groupd  with  a  stroke  of  a  hatehet,  and  iBgia- 
thua  seconded  her  blowa.  His  death  was  re- 
venged by  his  aon  Orestes.  [  Vid.  Clytemnutra, 
MenelauSf  and  Orestes.]  Bdmer.  B.  1,  3,  Ac. 
Od.  4,  Ac. — Ovid,  de  Rem,  Am.  v.  777. — Met, 
13,  y.  30.— flyyin.  fob.  88  and  97.— Sirrah  a— 
lliucyd.  1,  c.  9.— ^«r<an.  F.  A  4^  c.  36.— 
Dietye  Orel.  1,  9;  Ac.— Z>area  Pkryg.-^Sih 
phocl.  in  Elect.— Euripid.  in  OreW.— &Ree.  fit 
Agam.'-Paiu.  8,  c.  6^  I.  9,  c  40,  Ac— Fjf^« 
jEn.  6^  v.  83a— Jfeto,  3,  c  3. 

AGAPfiNOR,  I.  coammmler  of  Agamemnoii'a 
fleet.  Homer.  IL  3.  II.  The  aon  of  Ancaos, 
andgrendaon  of  Lycuigua,  who^  after  the  rain 
of  Troy,  waa  earned  by  a  storm  into  Oypms^ 
where  he  built  Paphoa.  Pau«.8,  c  5. — Hnn.  IL  31* 

Aa  ARISTA,  a  daughter  of  Hippooratea,  who 
married  Xantippus.  She  dreamed  that  she  had 
brought  fofth  a  lion,  and  aome  time  after  became 
mother  cfPericlea.    Plut.inPeriel. — Herodot, 

6,  c.  131. 

AGASicLEe,  king  of  Sparta,  waa  aon  of  Ar- 
chidamufl^  and  one  of  the  Prodids.  He  need 
to  aav  that  a  king  oa|^t  to  govern  hia  aabjecte 
aa  a  iather  govema  hia  children.  Poua.  3,  c  7. 
— Pint,  in  Apoph. 

AcATHARCHiDAa,  I.  a  general  of  Corinth  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thueyd.  9;  c;  83.— 
If.  A  Saraian  philoaopher  and  historian,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  atonea,  and  a  hiatory  of  Per- 
sia and  Phosnioe,  beaidea  an  account  of  the  Red 
Sea,  of  Europe,  and  Asia.  Some  make  him  a 
naUve  of  Cni^ui,  and  add  that  he  flooriBhad 
about  177  B.  C.    •^os^^  cami,  Aj^ 
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nun,  m  Gicck  hbtoriu  of  £ali*.  A 
111  hidmUD  Id  the  age  of  JuKiniu,  of 
toga  he  pablMied  lbs  hnlOT;  in  Sn 

Sevenl  of  hi*  cpigraim  an  found  in 
hetagia.    Hi*  htMonli  t  Kqaellottnt 
gpiiUb    ThebeModiUontethUofPtrii, 
0. 
mo,  I.  I  SamUn  hiatonin,  who  wMe 

Mint  of  Sejthia. II.  A  poet,  who 

e(140GB.C, Il[.  A  Inined  ind  me- 

ma«cun,  whofint  iDtroduonl  loagt  in 
,  Ariitol.  in  Peel.  ["  He  WM  tha 
parU7  uh]  fikm]  of  EuriiHiko.  At  fai* 
'Utu  1*7*  tlio  •cene.of  b»  Sympottvm, 
I  honour  of  >  trsgic  lictorj  won  by  (be 
[\gathon  wu  IK>  mean  dnmatuL  Plato 
iti  him  M  abounding  in  tbe  moit  eiqni- 
KEnenti  and  the  moat  dsiiliag  antilbeepa. 
ibane*  pajn  ■  hsodaome  tnbnte  to  hii 
p  ai  a  poet  and  a  man,  in  Iba  RantB, 
Bacehui  call*   him    iyaltt  niwrin  ut 

Ttlt  fOw!.  In  the  Theimoplioriailua, 
•■a  exhibited  ni  jean  belbni  the  Bante, 
n,  then  a&Te,  it  introduced  ■■  the  rrieud 

tiitea,  and  ridiculM]  ior  bia  efiemiaacy. 
era  bnHight  on  tbe  itage  in  female  at- 
d  described  aa 

iKdfonc,  ix<Ms,  thfitlK  an— 191. 
itr;  aeenu  to  bive  coimpon  Jed  with  liii 
1  appcaiuice :  profuae  in  trope,  inflexion, 
lapbari  glilUnng  with  sparkling  idoai, 

1:0  conatruction,  hut  deficient  in  nun); 
:  and  vigour.  AEDtbou  oia;,  in  aoroe 
bo  ctiarged  with  haiing  begun  the  ile- 
truc  tr^edj.  It  nai  he  who  £nt  com- 
the  praclics  of  ineerting  choruiea  be- 
le  ad*  of  tbe  drama,  whidi  liiJ  no  re- 
whatevei  lo  tbe  circumeUncea  of  tbe 
ihoa  infringing  the  taw  by  -wbich  tbe 
waa  nude  one  of  the  actora.     Aristotle 


H  with  fiditioue  names,  (a  tranaitiuu 
1  the  Now  Comedy)  one  of  whicb  was 
lie  Flover  ;  and  wa*  pioliabl^,  therclbre, 


i.cTlie. 


■erioualy  aficctans  nor  temble,  but  in 
a  of  the  Idvl.-  One  of  hi>  '  ~ 
ecorded,  01;mp.  91it,  . 
I  Euriindes,  leR  Alhrna  for  the  court  of 
lua.  He  died  before  the  repreieatalinn 
Aano."  TTitatn  <if  the  Orteki.}— 
Jurl.  3,  c  3^ 

PHOCLEa,  I.  a  youth,  eon  of  a  potter,  who 
imarif  muter  of  Syracuar.  He  rettnc- 
n  trtlt,  bcingdefeatedat  Himeraby  the 
[iniana,  be  carried  the  war  into  Africa. 
irwmnla  paieeJ  into  Italy,  and  made  him- 
Bter  of  Cmtoiw.  He  died  in  hia  7^ 
I.  C.  989,  after  a  »ign  of  S8  yeara  of 
1  proaperity  and  adveraity.  Pint,  in 
.—J^utin.  S9  and  W.—Palyb.  IS.— 
IS,  *«- U.^  *<"^^  Lyrimachna, 

MKVEB,  a  aoolptor  of  Ehodea  under  Ves- 
who  ao«de  a  repreaeDlalion  of  Laocoan'i 
which  BOW  paaan  lor  tho  best  ralic  a[ 


AoBous,  a  platenk  phHowfiheT,  who  taa 
the  imnwitalitjr  of  Ibe  tonL  One  of  tbe  Ft 
mie*  forbade  him  to  continue  hia  lectuice, 
caoaa  hia  doctrine  waa  ao  pnndent  that  mi 
at  hy  aoditora  camnuttad  auidde. 

AaEBiLlD^  I.  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  be 
of  Ibe  Agido,  wai  ano  of  DoTyaaoa  and  M 
of  Arcbetsua.  Durinji  bia  reign  LycmvBe 
■titated  hi*  famoni  laws.     Berodot.  7,  c.  SM 

Paul.  3,  e.  9. II.  A  aon  of  Arcbidamui 

the  familT  of  Ibc  PmcIidK,  made  king  in  {n 
enee  to  hit  nephew  Leotycliidea.  He  m 
war  Bgainat  ArLaianaa,  kins  of  Penda,  n 
Booceta ;  boi  in  Iba  nfidit  of  tiia  cooqoeita 
Alia,  he  waa  recalled  boow  to  oppoae  tne  At 
niaru  and  Bootiana,  who  deaolated  hii  couoli 
and  hia  return  was  so  eipedilious  thai  be  pa 
ed,  in  thirty  days,  over  that  tiaet  tS  eona 
which  had  taken  do  a  whole  year  of  Sen 
eipeditioD,  He  defeated  bia  enemies  at  Co 
nea ;  bat  Hcknna  prevented  the  pmgma  of  I 
conquests,  and  the  Spartans  were  bnU  in  cfe 
engagement,  especiaOji  al  Lenelra,  till  iiaa 
peai^  at  their  bead.  Tboogh  defbrmed,  Bn 
ofelatnre,  and  lame,  hewaabnnj  aodagna 
iwaa  of  soul  compenMled  all  tbe  imperftctiai 
of  nature.  Ho  was  as  fcnd  of  sobriety  ss' 
military  diadpUnei  and  wbco  he  went,  ink 
BOtb  year,  lo  sssiat  Tocbna,  kins  b(  I^pt,  1I 
•srranis  of  the  monarob  could  banllyw  p 
anaded  that  the  LacedKmonian  Kcnenl  wia  a 
ins  with  bis  aijdieta  on  tbe  ground,  bar^ba 
fA,  arid  without  an^  coaaiiitt  to  leposa  ope 
AgeaiJaue  died  on  hia  retdrn  nooi  Egypt,  if 
a  reign  of  36  years,  3^3  B.  C.  and  bis  lenw 
were  embalmed  and  lanugbt  to  L^ccdEm 
Jiatia.  6,  c,  \.—PluL  and  C.  A^iasit 
Pmit.  3,  c.  9.—Zennih.  Oral,  pro  if^ 
III.  A  bratber  of  Tbemistodea,  who  waa* 
u  a  spy  into  the  Peraian  camp,  when  be  <^ 
hod  Mardouius  instead  of  Xerxea.  Phil. 
Parott 

AoesipSlcs,  IM,  king  itf  I^c«daaiaD,  am 
Pausaniss,  obtained  a  great  nctory  om 
Mantineana.  He  rngned  11  yeara,  and  t 
sucf^ed  by  bis  brother  Cleombrotoa,  B. 
380.    Paia.  3,  c.  B,  L  8,  c.  8.— A>iufk 

HitL  dec. Sd,  son  of  Cleombnita*,  kin| 

Sparta,  was  snccecded  tn  deMDCoes  2d,  B. 
370.    Paiu.  1,  e.  13, 1.  ;f,  c  B. 

AoQBjiMMU,  a  cruel  king  of  tbe  Gar 
rides.  His  &(hcr  was  a  hair-dreaaer,  of  wl 
tbe  queen  became  enamoured,  and  whan 
made  gorcmor  to  tbe  klag'a  cbiklrrn,  to  gra 

1.^.  *..»!nn  Tl»   l.;il.»l   lk.«   a^   *-:»    tmm* 


9,  c.  2. 

AoiDX,  Ibe  descendants  of  Eniystbenes,  1 
shared  the  Ihrone  of  Spaita  with  tbe  Prorli 
the  name  ic  derind  from  Agis,  bdo  of  Ea 
thenn.  Tbe  family  became  extinct  in  Ibel 
son   of  Cleamenea,   KW  of  LeoDHlaa,       Vi 

jEn.  8,  V.  ea& 

Aora,  I.  king  of  Spartai,  ancceeded  his  fall 
Enryathenes,  and,  altera  reign  gf  one  year, ' 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ecbrstraliw,  B.  C.  1( 

Povt.  3,  c.  3. II.  Another  kW  of  Sps 

who  waved  bloody  wara  againat  Athena,  . 
restorcdliberty  lo  many  Greek  fitiee.  Ba 
tempted  to  tcstorg  tbe  laws  of  I^curgws 
Sparta  but  in  vain ;  Ihe  perfidy  of  frieodi,! 
prelcniied  to  Mcond  hia  liewa,  taongbt  bin 
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dUAetiHiefl,  and  he  wm  tt  but  dragged  ftom  a 
temple,  where  he  had  Uken  refbge,  to  a  pneon, 
where  he  was  atraneled  by  order  of  the  Ephori 

Plut.  in  Agid. ^ul.  Another,  eon  of  Archi- 

damufl,  who  sigiialized  himeelf  in  the  war  which 
the  Spartans  waged  against  Eptdanras.  He 
obtained  a  victory  at  Mantinea,  and  was  snc- 
eeasfnl  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  reigned 
87  year^     T%  ueyd.  3  and  4.— Pau«.  3,  c  8  and 

10. ^IV.  Another,  son  of  Archidamns,  king 

of  Sparta,  who  eodeavoared  to  deliver  Qroeee 
fifom  the  empire  of  Macedonia,  with  the  assist- 
•Qce  of  the  Persians.  He  was  oonqaered  in 
the  attempt,  and  slain  by  Antipater,  Alexan- 
dei^a  general,  and  5300  LacedsBmonians  perish- 
ed with  him.     Curt,  6|  c  l.—Diod,  H.—Jus- 

Hn.  13,  c  1,  4lc. V.  An  Arcadiui  in  the 

expedition  of  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Arta- 
zerxes.  Polycm.  7,  c.  18.— -IV.  A  poet  of 
Anros,  who  accompanied  Alexander  into  Asia, 
ana  said  that  Baochas  and  the  sons  of  Leda 
would  give  way  to  his  hero  when  a  god.  CurL 
6,  c.  5. 

AoLAdpHON,    an  >  excellent    Greek  painter. 
Plin.  35,  c.  8. 

Aoraus,  the  poorest  man  i^  Arcadia,  pro- 


ed  h»  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was  taught 
by  Hierophilns  the  ait  of  midwifery,  and  when 
employed,  always  discovered  her  sex  to  her  pa- 
tients. Thw  brought  her  into  so  much  prac- 
tice, that  the  males  of  her  profewiion,  who  were 
now  out  of  employment,  accused  her  befimr  the 
Areopagus  of  corruption.  She  confessed  her 
sex  to  the  judges,  and  a  law  was  immediately 
made  to  empower  all  free-hom  vromen  to  learn 
midwifery.    Byrin.  feb.  374. 

Agnon,  son  of  Nidaa,  was  present  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Samoa  by  Pericles.  In  the  Peloponne- 
sian war  he  went  against  Potidca,  but  aban- 
doned his  expedition  through  disease.  He  built 
AmphipoUs,  whose  inhabitants  rebelled  to  Bra- 
sidas,  whom  they  remded  as  their  founder,  for- 
getful of  Agnon.     Thucyd.  3,  3,  &c. 

Aqnoniobs,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
aoeused  PhocloB  of  betraying  the  Pirsus  to  Ni- 
eanor.  When  the  people  recoHected  what  ser- 
vices Phocion  had  rendered  them,  they  raised 
Mm  statues,  and  put  to  death  his  accuser.  PltU. 
and  Nep.  in  Phoeion. 

AodNALrA,  and  Agonia,  festivals  in  Rome, 
celebrated  three  times  a  year,  in  honour  of  Ja- 
nus or  Agonius.  Thejr  were  institnted  by  Nn- 
ma,  and  on  the  festive  mys  the  chief  priest  used 
to  offer  a  ram.  09id,  Fast.  1,  v.  317.— Forro. 
de  If  L0,b* 

AodKEs  CAPFTOLlNr,  gamescdcbrated  every 
fifth  year  upon  the  Capitoline  bill — Prizes  were 
proposed  wt  agility  and  stren^h,  as  well  as  for 
WMnoal  and  utenry  compositions.  The  poet 
Statins  publicly  recited  there  his  Thebaid,  wnidi 
was  not  received  with  much  applause. 

Aooracr!t(T8,  ascnlptorof  Pnaros,  who  made 
a  statue  of  Venni  Ibr  the  people  of  Athens,  B. 
C.  150. 

AooRANdMi,  ten  magistrates  at  Athens,  who 
watehed  over  the  city  and  port,  and  inspected 
whatever  was  exposed  to  sale. 
'  AoRARtA  Lex;    was  enacted  to  distribute 
among  the  Ronian  people  all  the  lands  whkh 


tiiey  had  gained  hf  conquest.    It  was  first  pM« 
posed  A.  U.  C.  308,  by  the  consul  Sp.  Cassiae 
YlceUinus,  and  rejected  by  the  senate.    This 
produced  dissensions  between  the  senate  and 
the  people,  and  Casaius,  upon  seeing  the  ill 
sooeess  of  the  new  regulations  he  proposed,  of* 
fered  to  distribute  among  the  people  tbe  money 
which  was  produced  from  the  oom  of  Sicily, 
after  it  had  been  brouffht  and  sold  in  Rome* 
This  act  of  liberality  tne  people  refused,  and 
tranquillity  was  soon  after  re-estabtished  in  the 
state.    It  vras  proposed  a  seeond  time,  A*  U« 
C.  309,  by  the  tribune  Lidnhis  Stob;  but  with 
no  belter  success ;  and  ao  great  were  the  tumults 
which  (bHowed,  that  one  of  tbe  tribunes  of  the 
people  was  killed  and  many  of  the  senaton 
fined  for  their  opposition.    Mutius  Scwola,  A. 
U.  C.  030,  penuaded  the  tribune   Tiberine 
Gracchus  to  propose  it  a  third  time  \  and  al- 
though Octaviua.  us  colleague  in  thetribaaeship, 
opposed  it,  yet  Tiberius  nuide  it  pass  into  a  iiw 
after  much  altercation,  and  commiisioDen  were 
authorised  to  make  a  division  of  the  lands. 
This  law  at  last  proved  fetal  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome  under  J.  Cfaear.    Flor,  3,  c  3  and  13. — 
de.  pro  Leg,  Agr, — Lit,  9;  c  41. 

AoRicdLA,  the  fether-in^aw  of  tbe  historisD 
Tacitus,  who  wrote  his  Kfe.  He  was  eminent 
for  his  public  and  private  virtnea.  He  was  go- 
vernor of  Britain,  and  first  discovered  it  to  oe 
an  island.  Domitian  envied  his  virtues;  he  re- 
called him  from  the  province  he  had  governed 
with  equity  and  moderation,  and  ordered  him  to 
enter  Rome  in  the  niffht,  that  no  trioroph  might 
be  granted  to  him.  Agricola  obeved,  and  wnh- 
out  betraying  any  reeentment,  be  retired  to  a 
peaceful  solitade,  and  the  enjoyment  of  tbe  ao- 
dety  of  a  few  friends.  He  tlied  in  his  5M 
year  A.  D.  93.     Ta/eU,  in  Agrit, 

M.  AoRippA  VipSANius,  L  a  celebnted  Ro- 
man, who  obtained  a  victonr  over  S.  Pompey, 
and  favoured  the  cause  of  Augustus  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium  and  Philippi,  where  he  behaved 
with  great  valour.    He  advised  his  imperial 
friend  to  re-establish  the  republican  government 
at  Rome,  but  he  was  overruled  by  Mccbbssl 
In  his  expeditions  in  Gaul  and  Germany  he  ob- 
tained several  victories,  but  reftased  tbe  lionoure 
of  a  triumph,  and  turned  Ins  liberality  towards 
the  embellishing  of  Rome,  and  the  raising  of 
magnificent  buildingB,  one  of  which,  the  PanUxe- 
on,  still  exists.    After  he  had  retired  fifr  two 
yean  to  Mitylen^  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  MarceUns,  Augustus  recalled  him,  and,  as 
a  proof  of  his  regard,  gave  him  his  daughter  Julie 
in  marriage,  ami  left  him  the  care  of  the  empire, 
during  an  absence  of  two  yean  eroplqyed  hi 
visiting  tbe  Roman  provinces  of  Greece  and 
Asia.    He  died,  universally  lamented,  at  Rome, 
in  tbe  51st  year  of  his  age,  13  B.  C.  and  bb 
body  was  placed  in  the  tomb  which  Augustus 
had  prepared  for  himself.  He  bad  been  married 
three  times ;  to  Pomponia,  daughter  of  Atticus, 
to  Marcella,  daughter  of  Octavia,  and  to  Julia, 
bv  whom  he  had  five  children,  Caios,  and  Lu- 
cius Cssares,  Posthnmus  Agrippa,  Agrippina, 
and  Julia.    His  son,  C.  Cesar  Agrippa,  was 
adopted  by  Augustus,  and  made  consul,  bf  the 
flattery  of  the  Roman  people,  at  the  age  ofrour- 
teen  or  fifteen.    This  promising  youth  went  to 
Armenia  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persians^ 
where  he  received  a  fatal  bk>w  from  the  treach- 
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#roiat  hand  of  LoUum,  the  governor  of  one  gf 
Um  Beigbboaring  citiee.  He  knguished  for  • 
little  Ume,  and  died  in  Lyeia.  ilis  yonnger 
biother,  U  CmKit  Agrippa,  waa  Ulcewise  adopt- 
ed I7  bia  grandfather  Auguatua ;  but  be  waa 
soon  after  baniabed  to  Campania,  for  using  ae- 
ditious  language  againat  his  benefiictor.  In  tbe 
7th  year  of  his  exOe  he  winild  have  been  recall- 
ed, bad  not  Lint  and  Tiberius,  jealoua  of  tbe 
pitmality  of  Augnatoa  for  him,  ordered  bim  to 
be  assaaainated  in  bis  26th  year.  He  baa  been 
called  tuodouM and  aaTage:  and  be  gave  him- 
self the  name  of  Neptune,  becaoae  he  waa  fond 
of  fiabing.  Virg.  JEn,  8,  t.  682.— flora/.  1,  od. 
6.>^->Il.  Sylvias,  a  eon  of  Tiberinua  Sylviua, 
king  of  Latium.  He  reigned  33  vears,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Romulus  Sylvius.  Diony. 

JffaL  1,  c  8. lit.  One  of  the  servants  of  the 

murdered  prince  aasumed  his  name,  and  laiaed 

commotiona.     TVk:tt.  iinn.  9^  c.  37. IV.  A 

consul,  who  conquered  tbe  JEqui. V.  A 

philosopher.  Diog. ^VL  Herwles,  a  son  of 

Aristobulus,  grandaon  of  tbe  Great  Herod,  who 
became  tutor  to  the  jgrandchild  of  Tiberiua,  and 
waa  aoon  after  impisoned  by  the  suspicious  ty- 
rant When  Caligula  aacended  tbe  throne,  ma 
fovouritewaa  reloMed,  preaented  with  a  chain 
of  gold  as  heavy  as  that  which  had  latdv  con- 
fined him,  and  made  king  of  Judca.  He  waa 
a  popular  character  with  tbe  Jews ;  and  it  is 
wud,  that  while  they  were  flatterins  him  with 
the  appellation  of  god,  an  angel  of  God  atruck 
him  with  the  kxisy  disease  of  which  he  died,  A, 
D.  43.  Hb  son,  of  the  same  nanie^  was  the  laat 
king  of  tbe  Jewa,  deprived  of  bis  kingdom  by 
Claudius,  in  ezcbiinge  for  other  provinces.  He 
waa  with  Titua  at  tbe  celebrated  siefle  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  died  A.  D.  94.  It  was  before  him 
that  St  Paul  pleaded,  and  made  mention  of  his 
incestuous  commerce  with  bw  aster  Berenice. 

Juv.  6»  V.  lb6.—TacU.  2,  Bist.  c.  81. 

VII.  Menenius,  a  Roman  general,  who  obtain- 
ed a  triumph  over  tbe  Sabtnes,  appeaaed  the 
populace  of  Rome  by  the  wcU-known  foble  of 
tbe  belly  and  the  limbs,  and  erected  the  new  of- 
fice of  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  261. 
''He  died  poor,  but  umvei«ally  regretted;  bia 
funeral  waa  at  tbe  expense  of  the  public,  from 
which  also  hb  daughters  received  dowries. 
Liv,  2,  c.  32.  Flor,  1.  c.  23. V IlL  A  mathe- 
matician in  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  he  waa  a 
native  of  Blthynia.              v 

AoRi  ppi NA.  L  a  wifo  of  Tiberius.  Tbe  empe- 
ror repudiated  her  to  marry  Julia.    Sueton.  in 

Tib.  7. ^n.  A  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  and 

grand-daughter  to  Augustus.  ShemamedGer- 
manicua^  whom  ahe  accompanied  in  Syrni ;  and 
when  Piso  ooisoned  him,  she  carried  his  ashea 
to  Italy,  ana  accused  his  murderer,  who  stabbed 
himsefi.  She  foil  under  the  displeasure  of  Ti- 
berius, who  exiled  her  in  an  island,  where  she 
died,  A  D.  26,  for  want  of  bread.  She  left  nine 
children,  and  was  universally  distinguished  for 
intrepiditT  and  conjugal  aflection.     Tacit,  L 

Ann,  c  2,  Ac— iSueton.  in  Tib.  52. IIL 

Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
inarried  Doimtiua  ^nobarbns,  by  whom  she  had 
Nero.  After  her  huaband*s  death  she  married 
her  unde,  the  emperor  Claudius,  whom  she  des- 
troyed to  make  riero  succeed  to  the  throne. 
After  many  crueltieB  and  much  licentiouaneas, 
•hie  was  assassinated  byorder  of  her  son,  A.  D. 


Sa  She  left  aeiDoira  which  amstedTaeitaii  in 
the  compoaition  of  bia  annals.  The  town  whick 
aba  built,  where  ahe  waa  bom,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  and  called  Agrippina  Colonial  im 
the  modem  Cologne.  TaeiL  Ann.  4,  c.  75.  I. 
12,  c.  7,  22. 

Aguotera,  I.  an  anniversary  aacrifice  of  goats^ 
ofiered  to  Diana  at  Athena.  It  waa  inaUtuled 
by  Callimacbua  the  Polemarch.  who  vowed  t» 
sacrifice  to  the  goddeaa  so  manV  goata  aa  there 
might  be  enenuea  killed  in  a  battle  which  hm 
waa  going  to  fight  against  the  troops  of  Barioi 
who  had  m vailed  Attica.  The  <inaBtity  of  tbe 
alain  waa  ao  groat,  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
goata  could  not  be  procured ;  therefore  thry 
were  limited  to  five  hundred  every  year,  ^  they 
equalled  the  number  of  Persians  alain  in  battle. 
—II.  A  temple  of  .£gira  in  Peloponnesm^ 
erected  to  the  goddeas  under  this  name.  Pau». 
7,  c.  20. 
Ahala,  the  surname  of  the  Servilii  at  Rome« 
Ajax,  I.  son  of  Telamon  by  Peribcsa  or  £ri- 
bcea,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  waa,  next  to 
Achilles,  tbe  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the 
Trojan  war.  He  6ngafed  Hector,  with  whom, 
at  parting,  he  exchanged  arms.  After  the  death 
of  Achilks,  Ajax  and  Ulyases  disputed  their 


claim  to  the  arma  of  the  dead  hero,  when  they 
were  given  to  the  latter,  Ajax  was  ao  enraged 
that  ho  slaughtered  a  whole  flock  of  abeep^  anp- 
posing  them  to  be  the  sons  of  Atreos,  wno  had 
given  tbe  preference  to  Ui vases,  and  staUied 
himself  with  his  sword.  The  blood  which  ran 
to  the  ground  from  the  wound  was  changed 
into  the  flower  hyacinth.  Some  aay  that  he  waa 
killed  by  Paris  in  battle,  otbera,  that  be  waa 
murdered  by  Ulysses.  His  bodv  was  buried  at 
Sigeum,  aome  say  on  mount  Rhoetua,  and  hit 
tomb  was  visited  and  honoured  by  Alexander. 
Herculea,  according  to  aome  autbon,  prayed  to 
the  ffods  that  bia  firiend  Telamon,  who  wai 
cbildieaa,  might  have  a  son,  with  a  akin  aa  im- 
penetrable as  the  skin  of  tbe  Nemen  lion,  which 
he  then  wore.  His  prayera  were  heard.  Jupitci; 
under  the  form  of  an  ea^^le,  promised  to  grani 
the  petition,  and  when  Aiax  waa  bom,  Herculea 
wrapped  him  up  in  tbe  lion*s  skin,  which  ren- 
dered bis  body  invulnerable,  except  that  pact 
which  was  left  uncovered  l^  a  hole  in  tbe  alcin, 
through  which  Herculea  buns  bia  quiver.  Thk 
vulnerable  part  was  in  bis  breaat,  or,  as  aome 
say,  behind  the  neck.  Q.  Caiab,  I  and  4. — 
ApoUmL  3,  c  10  and  IX—PhiloHr.  in  Heroic. 
c  12.— /*»ndar.  hthm.  $.^B6mer.  IL  1,  Ac— 
Od.  \\.—Dicty  Cret.  b,^Dareo  Phry,  9.— 
Ovid.  Met.  U.-'Borat.  2,  SaL  3,  y.  197.— £^ 
gin.  fid).  107  and  242.^Pattt.  1,  c.  35,  1.  5,  c. 

19. II.  The  son  of  Oileus,  king  of  Loom, 

was  sumamed  Ijocrian^  in  contradtstinetion  to 
the  aon  of  Tehunon.  He  went  with  forty  ahipa 
to  tbe  Trojan  war,  aa  being  one  of  Helen'^s  suit- 
ors. The  night  that  Troy  was  takon  he  oflcoed 
violence  to  Cassandra,  who  fled  into  Minerva's 
temple;  and  for  this  ofi*enoa,  as  h%  racurnc4 
home,  the  goddeaa,  who  had  obtained  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter  and  tbe  power  of  tempeaU  from 
Neptune,  destroyed  hU  ship  in  a  atoimTAiax 
iwam  to  a  rock,  and  aaid  thai  be  waa  safe  in 
spite  of  aU  the  gods.  Such  impiety  offended 
Neptune,  who  struck  the  rock  with  his  trident, 
and  Ajax  tumbled  into  tbe  aea  with  part  of  tho 
rodt  and  waa  drowned.    His  l^dy  was  after* 
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iRFtrdd  fimod  by  the  Ghreeks,  and  black  sbeep  of- 
fered on  hit  tomb.  Ftr^.  JEiu  I,  v.  43,  &c.— 
Bomer,  IL  2,  13,  Ac.— Orf.  ^.—Hygin,  fab.  IIG 
mnd  9n2.—PkUo8tr,  Ico.  2>  c.  13.— Scncc.  tn 
Axam,^  Horat.  epod.  10,  v.  13. — Pau*.  10,  c. 
2b  and  31. — The  two  Ajaces  wero,  afi  some  aup- 
ptiee,  placed  after  death  in  the  iitland  of  Leuce, 
ii  separate  place;,  reserved  only  for  the  bravest 
hcroeH  of  antiquity. 

AlarIcus,  a  iamoas  king  of  the  Goths,  who 
plundered  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  Ho 
was  greatly  resiiected  for  his  military  valour, 
and  doling  his  reign  he  kept  the  Roman  empire 
in  continual  alarms.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of 
13  vearo,  A.  D.  410. 

ALARdDii,  a  nation  near  Pontus.  HerodoL 
3,  c04. 

Alba  Sylvics,  son  of  Latinua  Sylvius,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Latium,  and 
vriff ned  36  years. 

Albia  Terentia,  the  mother  of  Otho.   Suet. 
ALBicr,  a  people  of  Graliia  Aquitania.     Ob9. 
Bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  34. 

ALBJKf,  two  Roman  orators  of  gyeat  merit, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  Brut.  This  name  is 
common  to  many  tribunes  of  the  people.  Liv. 
2,  c.  33,  L  6,  c.  20.—Sallu8t.  de  Jug.  Bell. 

AlbinotAnus  Celsus,  I.  Vid.  Celsus.^^^ 
11.  PeJo,  a  poet  contemporary  with  Ovid.  He 
wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  and  heroic  poetry  in  a 
^^le  so  elegant  that  he  merited  the  epithet  of 
divine.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10.-^  QuintiL 
10,  c.  5. 

^  Alb!ncj9,  I.  was  bom  at  Admmetum  in  Af- 
rica, and  made  governor  of  Britain  by  Commo- 
das.  After  the  murJer  of  Pertinax,  he  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  soldietB  in  Britain.  Se- 
vcrus  had  also  been  invested  with  the  imperial 
dignity  by  his  own  army ;  and  these  two  rivals, 
with  about  50,000  men  each,  came  into  Gaul  to 
decide  the  fiite  of  the  empire.  Severn^  was  con- 
queror, and  be  ordered  the  head  of  AUunus  to 
be  cut  ofl[|  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  A.  D.  198.  Aibinus,  according  to  the 
exaggerated  account  of  a  certain  writer,  called 
CodTnM,  fras  famous  for  his  voracious  appetite, 
and  sometimes  eat  for  breakfast  no  less  than  500 
figs,  100  peaches,  20  pounds  of  dry  raisins,  10 

melons,  and   400  oysters. II.   A  pretorian 

sent  to  Sylla  as  ambasnador  from  the  senate 
daring  the  civil  wars.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Sylla's  soTdiers.  Plut.  in  Syll. III.  A  Ro- 
man plebeian,  who  received  the  vmtals  into  his 
ehariot  in  preference  to  his  family,  when  they 
fled  from  florae,  which  the  Gauls  had  sacked. 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  I.— Liv.  5,  c.  iO.^Mor.  1,  c. 

13. IV.  A.   Posthumus,  consul  with  Lu- 

cnllos,  A.  tJ.  0.  603,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome 
in  Qnjek. 
ALBOrrirs,  I.  a  prince  of  Celtiberia,  to  whom 

Sci^Ho  restored  his  wife.    Arrian. II.  An 

ancient  satirist.     Cie.  in  Brut. III.  Titus, 

•n  epicarean  philoMpher,  bom  at  Rome ;  so  fond 
l>f  Ureeee,  and  Grecian  manners,  that  he  wished 
not  to  pass  for  a  Roman.  He  was  mnde  gover- 
nor of  Sardinia ;  but  he  grew  offensive  to  the 
senate,  and  was  banished.  It  is  supposed  that 
be  died  at  Athens. 

Alc^os,  I.  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Mity- 

lene  in  Lesbos,  about  600  years  before  the  Chris- 

tbn  era.    He^ed  from  a  battle,  and  his  enemies 

hang  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  artiiour 
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which  he  left  in  the  field,  as  a  monument  of  hii 
disgrace.  He  is  the  inventor  of  Alcaic  verees. 
lie  wos  contemporary  to  the  famous  Sappho,  to 
whom  he  paid  his  addresses.  Of  all  his  works 
nothing  but  a  few  fragments  remain,  found  in 
Athcuffius.     Quiniil.lO,  c  1. — Herodot.  5,  c* 

95.— /for.  4,  od.  9.— Cic.  4.     Tuac.  c.  33. • 

II.  A  poet  of  Athens,  said  by  Suidas  to  be  the 

inventor  of  tragedy. IIL  A  writer  of  ejri- 

grams. IV.  A  comic  poet. 

Ai.CAMENKs,  I.  one  of  the  Agids,  king  of 
Sparta,  known  by  his  apophthegms.  He  suc- 
cc^ed  his  father  Teledus,  and  reigned  37  years. 
The  Helots  rebelled  in  his  reign.     Paua.  3,  c 

2, 1. 4,  c.  4  and  5. II.  A  general  of  the  AcIms* 

ans.     Paua,  7,  c  15. HI.  A  statuary,  who 

lived  448  B.  C.  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
statues  of  Venus  and  Vulcan.     Paua.  5,  c.  10. 

IV.  The  commander  of  a  Spartan  fleet,  put 

to  death  by  the  Athenians.   Tkucyd.  4,  c.  5,  ac 
Alcander,  I.  a  Lacedemonian  youth,  who 
accidentally  put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgus, 
and  was  generously  fomven  by  the  sage.    Plut, 
in  Lye. — Paua.  3,  c.  lb. II.  A  Trojan,  kill- 
ed by  Turnus.     Virg,  Mn.  9,  v.  767. 
Alc6nor.     Vid.  Olhryadea. 
Alceste,  or  Alcest[s.     Vid.  Part  III. 
Alcetas,  I.  a  king  of  the  Molossi,  descended 
from  I^rrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.    Paua.  I,  c. 
11. II.  A  general  of  Alexander's  army,  bro- 
ther to  Perdiccas.— ^III.  The  eighth  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  reigned  29  years. IV.  An 

historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  every  tiling 
that  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
Athen. 

Alchimaciics,  a  celebrated  pointer.     Plin, 
35,  c.  11. 

Alciciades,  an  Athenian  general,  famous 
for  his  enterprising  spirit,  versatile  genius,  and 
natural  foibles.  He  was  disciple  to  Socrates. 
In  the  Pdoponnesian  war  he  encouraged  the 
Athenians  to  make  an  expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  chosen  general  in  that  war,  and, 
in  his  absence,  his  enemies  accused  him  of  im- 
piety and  confiscated  his  goods.  Upon  this  ho 
fled,  and  stirred  up  the  Spartans  to  make  war 
against  Athens,  and  when  this  did  not  succeed, 
he  retired  to  Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  general. 
Being  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  ho  obliged  the 
Laccdffimonbns  to  sae  for  peace,  made  several 
conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  received  in  triumph 
at  Athens.  His  popularity  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  the  failure  of  an  expedition  against  Cyme 
exposed  him  again  to  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  fled  to  Pharoabazus,  whom  ho  al- 
most induced  to  make  war  upon  Laccdienion. 
This  was  told  to  Lysander,  the  Spartan  gene- 
ral, who  prevailed  upon  Pharnabazus  to  murder 
Alcibbdes.    Two  servants  were  sent  for  that 

garpose,  and  they  set  on  fire  the  cottage  where 
o  was,  and  killed  him  with  darts  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  make  his  escape.  He  died  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age,  404  B.  C.  after  a  life  of  per- 
petual difficulues.  If  the  fickleness  of  his  oiun- 
try  men  had  known  how  to  retain  among  them 
the  talents  of  a  man  who  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  admired  wherever  he  went,  they  might 
have  risen  to  greater  splendour,  and  to  the  aove- 
reiffnty  of  Greece.  His  character  hmi  bejn 
cl^rcd  from  the  aspersions  of  n^»*J^^*;^f,%«  ^^ 
the  writingsof  Thucydides,  Tim«us.  -ndThrj;- 
pompus;  and  ho  is  known  to  us  ••  »  »»cro,  who. 
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to  the  principles  of  the  debauchee  added  the  in- 
telligence and  sagacity  of  the  atatesman,  the  cool 
intrepitUly  of  the  general,  and  the  humanity  of 
the  philoiiopher.  Plul.  4*  C.  Nep,  in  Alcib. — 
Thucyd.  5,  6  and  l.—Xenoph.  Hut.  Cfrasc.  1, 
&c.-^Diod.  12. 

Alcidamioab,  a  general  of  the  Meseeniami, 
who  retired  to  Rhegium,  after  the  taking  of 
Ithome  by  the  Spartana,  B.  C.  723.    Strab.  6. 

AuciDAMUs,  a  philosopher  and  orator,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  death.  He  was  pupil  to 
Gorgias,  and  flourished  B.  C.  424.  QuintU. 
3,  c  1. 

ALcipjis,  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  with  23  gal- 
leys against  Corcyra»  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Thua/d.4,c  16,  &c. 

ALCisdENEs,  I.  a  traffic  poet  of  Megara. 

II.  A  comic  writer  of  Athens. 

^  Alcinocs,  I.  a  man  of  Elis.    Patu. II.  A 

C*  'losopher  in  the  second  century,  who  wrote  a 
k,  i)e  doetrind  Platonie^  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  the  I2mo.  printed  Oxon.  1667.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

Ai.ciPBRON,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some  epistles 
in  Greek  that  bear  bis  name,  and  contain  a  very 
perfect  picture  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  Greeks.  They  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  a  writer  of  the  4th  century. 

Alcm^on,  I.  a  philosopher,  disciple  to  Py- 
thagoras, bom  in  Crotona.  He  wrote  on  physic, 
and  be  was  the  first  who  dissected  animals  to 
examine  into  the  structure  of  the  human  frame. 

Cie.  dt  Nat.  D.  6,  c.  27. 1 1.  A  son  of  the 

poet  .£schylus,  the  13tharchon  of  Athens. 

III.  A  son  of  Syllus,  driven  from  Messenia,  with 
the  rest  of  Nestor's  faiiiiiy,  by  the  Heraclide. 
He  came  to  Athens,  and  from  him  the  AIrm»- 
onids  are  descended.  Vid.  Part  III.  Paug. 
1,  c.  18. 

Alcm^onTdje,  a  noble  family  of  Athens,  de- 
scended from  Alcmseon.  They  undertook  for 
300  talents  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
which  bad  been  burnt,  and  they  finished  the 
work  in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  was  requir- 
ed, in  consequence  of  which  they  gained  popu- 
larity, and  by  their  influence  the  Py thia  prevail- 
ed upon  the  Lacedemonians  to  dfliver  their 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratide. 
Berodot.  5  and  Q.— Thucyd.  6,  c.  59.— P/w/.  in 
Solon% 

Alcman,  a  very  ancient  lyric  poet,  born  in 
Sardinia,  and  nut  at  Lacedemon,  os  some  sup- 
pose. He  wrote,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  6  books 
of  verses,  besides  a  play  called  Colymbosas. 
He  flourished  6.  C.  670,  and  died  of  the  lousy 
disease.  Some  of  his  verses  are  preserved  by 
Athenieus  and  others.  Plin.  11,  c.  33. — Paut. 
1,  c.  41,  1.  3,  c.  \5.—Ari8lot.  Biet.  Anim.  5,  c 
31. 

Alcyoneds,  a  youth  of  exemplary  virtue,  son 
to  Antigonus.  PliU.  in  Pyrrh.-^Dio/r.  4. 
Vid,  Part  in.  ® 

Algmannt,  [certain  tribes,  originally  of  the 
Sucvi,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Germans.  Ap- 
proaching the  banks  of  the  RhineHhey  mingled 
with  other  people,  among  which  were  probably 
many  GUiUic  &milira ;  and  then  from  their  hete- 
rogeneous composition  it  is  supposed  they  first 
assumed  or  received  the  designation  of  AUmans 
or  AlemannL  The  country  which  bore  their 
name,  firom  their  ha^nng  effected  in  it  a  resi- 


dence, was  that  tract  which,  Indading  tb€  Ty« 
rol,  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  parts  of  Swhaer' 
land,  and  all  the  western  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
extended  also  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Maine. 
After  many  conflicts  with  the  Romans  and  the 
Franks,  and  various  changes  in  their  territorial 
limits,  the  Alemahni  were  overcome  by  Clovis^ 
and  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  own  country  be- 
yond the  river  Rhine.  From  the  narrow  region 
to  which  they  were  then  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves, they  were  subsequently  enabled  to  give 
their  name  to  modem  Germany.] 

Al&mon,  the  father  of  Myscellus.  He  buitt 
Cix>tona  in  Magna  Gnacia.  Myscellus  is  often 
calkd  Alemonides.     Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  19  and 

26. 

Alethes,  the  first  of  the  Heraclida,  who  was 
king  of  Corinth.  He  was  son  of  Hippotas. 
Patu.  2,  c.  4. 

Aletidas,  (from  aXao^ai^  to  tDatuier,)  certain 
sacrifices  at  Athens,  in  remembrance  of  Eri- 
gone,  who  wandered  with  a  dog  afUr  her  &ther 
Icarus. 

Aleuad^,  a  royal  family  of  Larissa  in  Thes- 
saly,  descended  from  Aleuas,  king  of  that  coun- 
try. They  l>etrayed  their  counUy  to  Xerxes. 
The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  Thessalians 
without  distinction.  Diod.  16. — Berodot.  7,  c 
6,  172.— Pa««.  3,  c  8,  L  7,  c.  lO.'-uElian. 
Anim.  8,  c.  11. 

Alexamekus,  an  JEtoIlan,  who  killed  Na- 
bis,  tyrant  of  Lacedsmon,  and  was  soon  after 
ter  murdered  by  the  people.    Ldv.  35,  c.  34. 

Alexander,  1st,  son  of  Amyntas,  was  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia.  He  killed  the  Per- 
sian ambassadors  for  their  immodest  behaviour 
to  the  women  of  his  father's  court,  and  was  the 
first  who  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. He  reigned  43  years,  and  died  451  B. 
C.    Jitatin.  7,  c.  3.— Berodot.  5,  7,  8  and  9. 

Alexander  2d,  son  of  Amyntas  2d,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  treacherously  murdered,  B.  C. 
370,  by  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  beUI 
the  kingdom  for  fbur  years,  and  made  way  finr 
Perdiccas  and  Philip.  Justin.  7,  c.  6,  saya^ 
Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  was  the  canae 
of  his  murder. 

Alexander  3d,  surnamed  the  Great,  waa 
son  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  He  was  bom  B. 
C.  355,  that  night  on  which  the  famous  temple 
of  Diana  at  Epbesus  was  burnt  by  Erostratua. 
Two  eagles  perched  for  some  time  on  the  house 
of  Philip,  as  if  foretelling  that  his  son  would 
become  master  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  waa 
puf)il  to  Aristotle  during  five  years,  and  received 
his  learned  preceptor's  instructions  with  becom- 
ing deference  ana  pleasure,  and  ever  respected 
his  abilities.  When  Philip  went  to  war,  Alex- 
ander, in  his  15th  year,  was  left  governor  of 
Macedonia,  where  he  quelled  a  dangerous  sedi- 
tion, and  soon  after  followed  his  lather  to  the 
field,  and  saved  his  life  in  a  battle.  He  waa 
highly  offended  when  Philip  divorced  Olymiaaa 
to  marry  Cleopatra ;  and  he  even  caused  the 
death  ot  Attalus,  the  new  queen's  brother.  Af- 
ter this  he  retired  from  court  to  his  mother 
Olympias,  but  was  recalled ;  and  when  Philip 
was  assassinated,  he  punished  his  murderers  ; 
and  b^  his  prudence  and  moderation  gained  the 
affection  of  nis  subjects.  He  conquered  Thrace 
and  Dlvricum,  and  destroyed  Thebes ;  and  after 
he  had  been  chosen  chief  commander  of  all  the 
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ftteet  of  Oraece,  he  deckred  wnr  agahist  the  1 
Peniene.  With  32,000  foot  and  5000  horse 
he  invaded  Aeia,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Darius 
at  the  Granicus,  be  conquered  all  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  obtained  two  other  cele- 
brated victories  over  Darius  at  Issue  and  Ar- 
bela,  took  Tyre,  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  seven 
months  and  the  slaughter  of  2000  of  the  in- 
habitanta  in  cool  bloofi,  and  made  bimaelf  master 
of  Egypt,  Media,  Sjaia,  and  Pcnia.  From 
Egypt  he  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  bribed  the  priests,  who  saluted  him  as  the 
son  of  their  god,  and  enjoined  his  army  to  pay 
him  divine  Ix^ours.  He  built  a  town,  which  he 
called  Alexandria,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
becoaie  the  foivre  capital  of  his  dominions,  and 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  from  UkB 
Meditenanean  to  the  Gancos.  His  conquests 
were  spread  over  India,  where  he  fought  with 
Porus,  a  powerful  king  of  the  country;  and 
after  he  had  invaded  Scythia,  and  visited  the 
Indian  ocean,  he  ictiiod  to  Babylon,  loaded  with 
the  spoils  of  the  east  He  died  at  Babylon,  the 
dlst  of  April,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  am,  after  a 
reign  of  12  years  and  8  months  of  brilliant  and 
coatinoed  raccesa,  3^  B.  C.  His  death  was 
•0  premature  that  some  have  attributed  it  to  the 
effecU  of  poison  and  excess  of  drinking.  Anti- 
pater  has  been  accused  of  causing  the  fatal  poi- 
son to  be  given  him  at  a  feast ;  and  perhaps  the 
resentment  of  the  Macedonians,  whose  services 
he  seemed  to  fomt  by  intrusting  the  guard  of 
bia  body  to  the  Pefsiaos,  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  He  was  so  universally  regretted,  that 
Babylon  was  filled  with  tears  and  lamentations ; 
and  the  Modes  and  Macedonians  declared  that 
no  one  was  able  or  worthy  to  succeed  him. 
Many  conspiracies  were  formed  against  him  by 
the  officers  of  his  army,  but  they  were  all  sea- 
sonably suppressed.  His  tender  treatment  of 
the  wife  and  mother  ^>f  king  Darius,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised ;  and 
the  latter,  who  survived  the  death  of  her  son, 
killed  herself  when  she  heard  that  Afexander 
was  dead.    His  mat  intrepidity  more  tittn  once 


of  victoiy,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  often 
more  powerfully  eftectual  than  his  arms.  He 
was  always  forward  in  every  engagement,  and 
bore  the  tabours  of  the  field  as  well  as  the  mean- 
est of  his  so'diers.  During  his  conquest  in 
Asia,  he  fonnded  many  cities,  which  he  called 
Alexandria  after  his  own  name.  When  he 
had  conquered  Darius,  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  god;  and  Callisthenes,  who 
refbsed  to  do  it,  was  put  to  death.  He  murder- 
ed, at  a  banqm^  hb  friend  Clitus,  who  had  once 
saved  his  lira  in  a  battle,  because  he  enlarged 
upon  thowirtoes  and  exploits  of  Philip,  and  pre- 
Mrred  them  to  those  of  his  son.  His  victories 
and  success  increased  his  pride ;  he  dressed  him- 
self  in  the  Persian  manner,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  He  set  on  firo  the 
town  of  Persepolis,  m  a  fit  of  madness  and  in- 
toxication, encouraged  by  the  coortezsn  Thais. 
Yet,  among  all  his  extravagancies,  he  was  fiuid 
of  candour  and  of  truth ;  and  when  one  of  his 
officers  read  to  htni^  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydas- 
pss^  an  history  which  he  had  compoaed  of  the 
wars  with  Porus,  and  in  which  he  had  too  li- 
btnllly  paBogyrisad  him,  Alexander  snakthed 


the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  ths 
river,  saying,  **  what  need  is  there  of  such  flat- 
tery 7  are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  suffi- 
ciently meritorious  m  themselves  without  the 
colouring  of  falsehood  7"  He,  in  like  manner, 
rejected  a  statuary,  who  offered  to  cut  mount 
Athos  like  him,  and  represent  him  as  holding  a 
town  in  one  hand  and  pouring  a  river  from  the 
other.  He  forbade  any  statuary  to  make  his  sta- 
tue except  Lysippos,  and  any  painter  to  draw 
bis  picture  except  Apelles.  On  his  death-bed 
he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  b^  thja  stngubir  present  he  wished  to 
make  him  hui  successor.  Some  time  before  hb 
death,  his  officers  asked  him  whom  he  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  him  on  the  thronel  and  he  an- 
swered, the  worthiest  amoi^  you;  but  I  am 
afraid,  added  he,  my  best  fnends  wiU  perfonn 
my  funerkd  obsequies  with  bloody  hands.  Alex- 
ander, with  all  his  jiride,  was  humane  and  libe- 
ral, eoisy  and  fiimihar  with  his  friends,  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  as  may  be  collected  from  his 
assisting  Aristotle  with  a  purse  of  money  to  ef- 
fect the  completion  of  his  natural  history.  He 
was  brave  often  to  rashness ;  he  frequently  la- 
mented that  his  father  conquered  every  thing, 
and  left  him  nothing  to  do ;  and  exclaimed,  in 
all  the  pride  of  regal  dignity,  Give  me  kings  for 
competitors,  and  I  will  enter  the  Usts  at  Ulym- 
pia.  All  his  family  and  infant  children  were 
imt  to  death  by  Cassander.  The  first  delibera- 
tion that  was  made  after  his  decease,  among  bis 
Senerals^  was  to  appoint  hb  brother  Philip  Ari- 
leus  successor,  until  Rozane,  who  was  then 
pregnant  by  himj  brought  into  tho  worid  a  legi- 
timate heir.  His  empire  was  subsequently  di- 
vided among  hb  generals.  [  VuL  Ptolemy,  iln- 
tigontu^  <^.]  Curt.  Arrian,  and  Pint,  have 
written  an  account  of  Alexander's  life.  Diod. 
Hand la^Paua.  1,7, 8,  9. — hulin.  11  and  13. 

—  VaL  Max.-^Strab.  1,  Ac. II.  A  son  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  by  Roxane,  but  to  death, 
with  hb  mother,  by  Cassander.    Jusiin.  15,  c 

3. III.  A  man,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of 

Telestes,  reiffned  in    Corinth.      Twenty -five 
years  after,  Telestes  dbpossessed  him,  and  put 


•adangered  hb  life ;  he  always  fought  as  if  sure^  *Mm  to  death.^— I V.  A  son  of  Cassander,  king 


of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  two  year s  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Antipater,  and  waa  prevented 
by  Lysimachus  from  revenging  hismotner  Thes- 
salonica,  whom  hb  brother  hiul  murdered.  De- 
metrius, the  son  of  Antigonus,  put  bun  to  death. 

Ju9tin.  16,  c  I.— PotM.  9,  c  7. V.  A  king 

of  Epirus,  brother  to  Olympias,  and  successor  to 
Arybas.  He  banbhed  Timolausto  Peloponne- 
sus, and  made  war  in  Italy  against  the  Romans, 
and  observed  that  he  fought  with  men,  while  hb 
nephew,  Alexander  the  Great,  was  fighting 
with  an  army  of  women  (meaning  the  PersiansJ^ 
He  was  somamed  Molossus.  Justin.  17,  c.  3, 
^Dwd.  1&— />te.  8,  c  17  and  21.—Strab.  16. 

VI.  A  son  of  Pyrrhus,  was  king  of  £pirus. 

He  conquered  Macedonia,  from  which  he  was 
expelled  by  Demetrius.  He  recovereil  it  by  ihe 
assistance  of  the  Acamanians.    Justin.  26,  c. 

^.—-PluL  in  Pyrrh. VII.  AkingofSyrb, 

driven  from  hb  kingdom  by  Nicanor,  son  of  De- 
metrius Soler,  and  his(alher-in-bw  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor.  JuHin.  35,  c  1  and  2.— Jo#«pA.  13. 
AnL  Jad.'Strab.  17. VIII.  A  kiogof  Sy- 
ria, first  called  Bala,  vras  a  merchant,  and  aoe- 
ossdsd  Demetrius.    He  conquered  Nicanor  by 
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means  of  Ptolemv  Phyacon,  and  wa«  afterwards 
killed  by  Antiochus  Gryphua,  son  of  Nicanor. 

Joteph.  Ant.  Jud.  13,  c.  18. IX.  Ptolemy 

was  one  of  the  Ptolemean  kings  in  Egypt  His 
mother  Cleopatra  raised  him  to  the  throne,  in  pre- 
ference to  his  brother  Ptolemy  Lathurus,  and 
reigned  conjointly  with  him.  Cleopatra,  how- 
ever, exf>cl!cd  him,  and  soon  after  recalled  him ; 
and  Alexander,  to  prevent  being  expelled  a  se- 
cond time,  put  her  to  death,  and  for  this  unna- 
tural action  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his 
subjects.     Jotevh.  13.  Ant.  Jud.  c.  20,  &c. — 

JtuUn.  3D,  c.  3  and  4. — Parts,  1,  c.  9. X. 

Ptolemy  Sil.  king  of  Egypt,  was  son  of  the  pre- 
celling.  He  was  educated  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates, 
escaped  to  Sylia,  who  restored  him  to  his  king- 
dom. He  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  a  few 
days  after  his  restoration.    Appian.  I. — Bell. 

Civ, XI.  Ptolemy  3d,  was  king  of  Egypt, 

after  his  brother  Alexander  the  last  mentioned. 
After  a  peaceful  reign  ho  was  banished  by  his 
subjects,  and  died  at  Tyre,  B.  C.  65,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people.     Vid.  Egyp- 

iu»  4»  PtolemtBua,     Cic.proRull. Xil.  A 

youth  ordered  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  climb 
the  rock  Aornus,  with  30  other  youths.     He 

was  killed  in  the  attempt.     Curt.  8,  c.  11.-; 

XIII.  A  name  ffiyen  to  Paris,  son  of  Priam. 

Vid,  Paris. -XlV.  Jannsus,  a  king  of  Ju- 

dea,  son  of  Hyrcanus,  and  brother  of  Aristobu- 
lus,  who  reigned  as  a  tyrant,  and  died  through 
excess  of  drinking,  B.  C.  79,  after  massacring 
800  of  his  subjects  for  the  entertainment  of 

his  concubines. XV.  A  Paphlagonian,  who 

eained  divine  honours  by  his  magical  tricks  and 
impositions,  and  likewise  procured  the  friend- 
ship of  Marcus  Aurelius.   He  died  70  years  old. 

XVI.  A  native  of  Caria,  in  the  3ircentuiy, 

who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  part  of  which  is  still  extant  XVH. 
Trallianus,  a  physician  and  philosopher  of  the 
4th  century,  some  of  whose  works  in  Greek 

are  still  extant XVIII.  A  poet  of  JBtolia, 

in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. XIX. 

A  peripatetic  philosopher,  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ceptor to  Nero.»— aX.  An  historian,  calli^ 
also  Polyhistor,  who  wrote  five  books  on  the 
Roman  republic,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Jews 
bad  received  their  laws,  not  from  God,  but  from 
a  woman  he  called  Moso.  He  also  wrote  trea- 
tises on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  B.  C.  88. 
——XXI.    A  poet  of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a 

poem  on  astronomy  and  geography. XXII. 

A  so^ist  of  Stlcucia,  in  the  age  of  Antoninus. 

XXIII.  A  Thcssalian,  who,  as  he  was 

going  to  engage  in  a  naval  battle,  gave  to  his 
soldiers  a  great  numlier  of  missile  weapons,  and 
ordered  them  (o  dart  them  continually  upon  the 
enemy,  to  render  their  numbers  useless.    Po- 

lymn.  6,  c  27. XXIV.  A  son  of  Lysima- 

chue.    Polyam.  6,  c.  12. XXV.  A  governor 

of  Lycia,  who  brought  a  reinforcement  of  troops 

to  Alexander  the  Great     Curt,  7,  c.  10. 

XXVI.  A  son  of  Polysperchon,  killed  in  Ada 

bv  the  Dymsans.  Diod,  18  and  19. XXVII. 

A  poet  of  Pleuron,  son  of  Satyrus  and  Strato^ 
dea,  who  said  that  Theseus  had  a  daughter 

called  Iphigenia,  by  Helen.    Paus.  2,  c.  22 

XXVIII.  A  SparUn,  killed  with  two  hundred 
of  his  Bokliers  by  the  Argives,  when  he  endea- 
voured to  prevent  their  passing  through  the  ooon- 
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try  of  Tegea.    Diod.  15. XXIX.  A  cruel 

tyrant  of  Fh»ra,  in  Thessaly,  who  made  waf 
against  the  Macedonians,  and  took  Pelopidas 
prisoner.  He  was  murdered,  B.  C.  357,  by  hia 
wife  called  Thebe,  whose  room  he  carefully 
guarded  by  a  Thracian  sentinel,  and  searched 
every  night,  fearful  of  some  dagger  that  miffht 
be  concealed  to  take  away  his  lire,  Cic.  de  Inv. 
2,  c.  49,  de  Off.  2,  c.  9.—  Val.  Max.  9,  c  13.— 
Plut.  4*  C.  Sep.  in  Btlop.—Paut,  6,  c  5.— 

Diod.  15  and  16.— Orirf.  in  lb,  v.  321. 

XXX.  Severus,  a  Roman  emperor.     Viif.  Se- 
veruB. 
Alexandra,  T.  the  name  of  some  queens  of 

JudflBa,  mentioned  by  Joseph. II.  A  nurse 

of  Nero.    Suet,  in  Nero.  50. 

Alcxas,  of  Laodicea,  was  recommended  to 
M .  A  ntony  by  Timagenea.  He  was  the  cause 
that  AnUmy  repudiated  Octavia  to  marry  Cleo- 
patra. Augustus  punished  him  severely  after 
the  defeat  of  Antony.    Plut.  in  Anton. 

Alexinus,  a  disciple  of  Eubulides  the  Mile- 
sian, famous  for  the  acuteness  of  his  geniua  and 
judgment,  and  for  his  fondness  for  contention 
and  argumentation.  He  died  of  a  wound  he  had 
received  firom  a  sharp-pointed  reed  aa  he  swam 
across  the  river  Alpheus.     Diog.  in  Eudid, 

A  i-EXiON,  a  physician  intimate  with  Ckera. 
ac.  ad  Alt.  13,  ep.  25. 

Alexis,  I.  a  man  of  Sarno*,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  ascertain,  by  his  writings,  the  borders  of 

his  country. 11.  A  comic  poet,  336  B.  C.  of 

Thurium.  ["  He  was  either  uncle  or  patron  to 
Menander.  Like  AntiplMnes,  he  waa  a  very  vo- 
luminous composer.  Suidaa  states  the  number 
of  his  plays  at  245;  the  titles  of  113  are  still 
upon  record.  Plato  was  occasionally  the  objeet 
of  his  satire  also,  as  he  was  a  msrk  for  the  wit 
of  Anaxandrides."     Theatre  of  the   Greeks.) 

III.  A  sutuary,  disciple  to  Polycletes,  87th 

Olym.    Plin.  34,  c  8. 

P.  Alfenus  Varus,  t  native  of  Cremona, 
who,  b]|r  the  force  of  his  genius  and  his  applica- 
tion, raised  himself  from  his  original  pvowasann 
of  a  coltler,  to  offices  of  trust  at  Rome,  and  at 
last  became  consul.     Horat,  1,  Sat.  3,  y.  190. 

Ali&nub  Cscina,  a  questor  in  Bceotia,  ap- 
pointed, for  his  services,  commander  of  a  legion 
m  Germany,  by  Galha.  The  emperor  die- 
graced  him  for  bis  Inid  conduct,  for  which  he 
raised  commotions  in  the  empire.  TVictt.  1, 
Hist.  c.  52. 

Alimbntus,  C.  an  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Gi^ek  an  account  of 
Annibal,  besides  a  treatise  on  military  affidrs. 
Liv.  21  and  30. 

Allutius,  or  Albctius,  a  prince  of  tbeCel- 
tiberi,  to  whom  Scipio  restored  the  beautifvl 
princess  whom  he  had  taken  in  battle. 

ALdA,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ceres,  by  whose  beneficence  the  hus- 
bandmen received  the  recompense  of  their  la- 
bours. The  oblationa  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Ceres  has  been  called,  from  this,  Akias 
and  Alois. 

Alotia,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  victory  gained  over  Lacedsemon  by  the 
Arcadians. 

Alphics  AyiTiTs,  a  writer  in  the  age  of  Se- 

yerus,  who  gave  an  account  of  illustrious  men, 

and  a  history  of  the  Carthaginian  war. 

ALPiifUB,  I.  (CoBNELiira,)  a 
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pMt,  whom  Horace  ridicuIc^s  for  an  epic  poem 
on  the  ware  in  Grerroan;*.     Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v. 

36. 11.  Julius,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Hel- 

▼etil.     Taeii.  Hhl.  1,  c.  68. 

ALmMMtsEB.     Vid,  Part  III. 

Alyattes,  I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  descended 

from  the  Eleraclida.    H^reis^ed57ycare. 

If.  King  of  Lydia,  of  the  family  of  the  Merm- 
nadsB,  was  father  of  Croesus.  He  drove  the 
Cimmerians  from  Asia,  and  made  war  against 
the  Medes.  He  died,  when  enj^ged  in  a  war 
against  Miletus,  after  a  reign  of  &  yeare.  A 
monument  was  raised  on  his  mve  with  the 
money  which  the  women  of  Lydia  had  ob- 
tainea  by  prostitution.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun 
terminated  a  battle  between  him  and  Cyaxares. 
Herodot,  1,  c,  16,  17,  Ac-^Slrab,  13. 

Altcjbus,  a  son  of  Sciron,  was  killed  by 
Theseus.  A  place  in  Megara  receix  ed  its  name 
from  him.    Plut.  in  Thes. 

Ami  Discos,  a  king  of  Thrace,  defeated  by  his 
antagonist  Seuthea.     Arialot.  5.     PolU.  10. 

Amjio£,  a  queen  of  Sarmatia,  remarkable  for 
her  justice  and  fortitude.     Polyan.  8,  c  56. 

AmIvdcs,  Cs.  Sal.  a  rebel  ffenenJ  under 
Diodctrian,  who  assumed  imperial  honours,  and 
was  at  last  conquered  by  Di<Klesian's  colleague. 

Amartncecs,  a  king  of  the  Epeans,  buried 
at  Buprasium.     Stnb,  6. — Paus,  8,  c.  1. 

Amasis,  I.  a  man  who,  from  a  common  sol- 
dier, became  king  of  Egypt.  He  made  war 
a^nst  Arabia,  and  died  bef(«e  the  invasion  of 
his  country  by  Cambyses  kin^  of  Persia.  He 
made  a  law,  that  every  one  of  his  subjects  should 
yeariy  give  an  account  to  the  public  majristrates 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  supported  himself. 
He  refused  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Poly- 
crates  the  tyrant  of  Samoa,  on  account  of  his 
uncommon  prosperity.  When  Cambyses  came 
into  Egypt,  he  ordered  the  body  of  Amasis  to 
be  dug  up.  and  to  be  insulted  and  burnt ;  an  ac- 
tion which  was  verv  ofibnsive  to  the  religious 

notions  of  the  Egyptians.    Herodot,  1,  %  3. 

II.  A  man  who  led  the  Persians  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Barce.    Herodot.  4,  c.  201,  &c 

AMASTRffl,  L  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
of  Sicily,  was  sister  to  Darius  whom  Alexan- 
der eonqnered.  Strah,^—\  I.  Also  the  wife  of 
Xerxes,  kinff  of  Persia.     [  Vid.  Ame»triM.'\ 

AmIta,  the  wife  of  king  Latinos.  She  had 
betrothed  her  daughter  L^ivinia  to  Tumus  be- 
fore the  arrival  of.£neasin  Italy.  She  zeal- 
ously (avoured  the  interest  of  Turnus;  and 
when  her  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to 
JEneas,  she  hung  herselr  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
her  son-in-law.     Virg.  jEn,  7,  &c. 

AMAzfiNEs,  or  MAzfe.vF.8,  a  prince  of  the 
island  Oaracta.4,  who  sniled  for  some  tinns  with 
the  Macedonians  and  Nearchus  in  Alexander's 
expedition  to  the  E^st.     Arrian.  in  Indie. 

Ambarvalia,  a  ioyful  procession  round  the 
ploughed  fields,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  com.  There  were  two  festivals  of  that  name 
celebrated  by  the  Romans;  one  about  the  month 
(rf"  April,  the  other  in  July.  They  went  three 
times  round  their  fields,  crowned  with  oak  leaves, 
singing  hymns  to  Cerra.  and  entreating  her  to 
preserve  their  com.  The  word  is  derived  ab 
ambiendis  arvis,  going  round  the  fik^lds.  A  sow, 
a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  called  ambarvalim  hoatia, 
were  alterwardii  immolated,  and  the  sacrifice  has 
been  called  euovetaurUiOf  tnm  ew, 


oviSt  and  taurua.     Virg.  (7.  1,  v.  339  and  849* 
— .TV5.  2,  el.  1,  V.  19.— CflXo  de  R.  R,  c.  141. 

ABfBiGiTus,  a  king  of  the  Celts  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Seeing  the  great  popu- 
lation of  his  country,  he  sent  his  two  nepnews, 
Sigovesus  and  Bellovesus,  with  two  colonies,  in 
quest  of  new  settlements ;  the  former  towards 
Italy.    Lit.  5,  c  34,  &c. 

AMBidRix,  a  king  of  a  portion  oT*  the  Ebu- 
rones,  in  GauL  He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
RomCj  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  J.  Cesar, 
in  which  60,000  of  his  countryman  were  slain. 
Ges.  bell  G.  5,  c  1 1,  26,  I.  6,  c.  30. 
-  Ambrc^sia,  I.  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  in  some  cities  in  Greece.  They  were 
the  same  as  the  Brumalia  of  the  Romans.— 
II.  The  food  of  the  gods  was  called  ambroma^ 
and  their  drink  nectar.  The  woid  signifies 
immoftaL  It  had  the  power  of  giving  immor- 
tality to  all  those  who  ate  it ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  waa  saved 
from  death  by  eating  ambrosia  nven  her  by 
Venus.  Homer.  R.  1, 14, 16  and^. — Lucian. 
deded  Ssrria.-~Catull.  ep.  100. — TJieoerii.  M, 
15.— Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  407,  1. 12,  v.  419.— Ovid. 
Met.  2. — Pindar.  1,  Olyntp. 

AMBROsrus,  bishop  of^ilan,  oblk;ed  the  em- 
peror Theodnsius  to  make  penance  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  people  of  Theasalonica,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings,  espedallT 
against  the  Anians.  His  three  hSokn  de  ((fjUne 
are  still  extant,  besitles  eight  hymns  on  the  crea- 
tion. His  style  is  not  inelegant,  but  his  diction 
is  sententious,  his  opinions  eccentric,  though 
his  subject  is  divenniied  by  copiousness  of 
thought.  He  died  A.  D.  397.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  9  volt, 
fol.  Paris.  1686. 

AmbObIjjb,  Syrian  womeivof  immoral  KvesL 
who,  in  the  diasolme  period  of  Rome,  attended 
festivals  and  assemblies  as  minstrels.  The  name 
is  derived  by  some  from  Syrian  words^  which 
si2(nify  a  fiute.    Horat.  1,   Sat.  H.-^Suet.  in 

AmcnIdes,  a  secretary  of  Darins,  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  Alexander  set  him  over  the 
Arimaspi.     Curt.  7,  c  3. 

Amen5cle8,  a  Corinthian,  said  to  be  the  finC 
Grecian  who  built  a  three-oared  galley  at  Sa- 
moa and  Corinth.     T^veyd.  1,  c  18. 

Amestris,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  to 
Xerxes.  She  cruelly  treated  the  mother  of  Ar- 
tiante,  her  husband's  mistress,  and  cot  ofi*  her 
nose,  ears,  lips,  breast,  tongue,  and  eye-brows. 
She  also  buried  alive  fourteen  noble  Persian 
youths,  to  appease  the  deities  under  the  eartli. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  61,  I.  9,  c  HI. 

Amilcar,  I.  a  Carthaginian  general  of  great 
eloquence  and  cunning,  sumamed  Rhodanot. 
When  the  Athenians  were  afraid  of  Alexander, 
Amilcar  went  to  hb  camp,  gained  his  confi- 
dence, and  secretly  transmitted  an  account  ef 
all  his  schemes  to  Athena.     Trogue.  21,  c.  6. 

II.  A  Carthaginbn,  whom  the  Svracvaans 

called  to  their  assistance  against  the  tyrant 
Agathoclcs  who  besieged  their  city.  Amilear 
soon  slier  favoured  the  interest  of  Agstheclesi 
for  w hich  he  was  accused  at  Carthage.  He  died 
in  Syracuse,  B.  C.  309.    Diod.  90. — fwtin.  92 

c.  2  and  3. III.  A  Carthaginbn,  suniaiwa 

Barcas,  fiither  to  the  celebrated  AnmbaL  He 
waa  general  in  Sicily  during  the  ftnt  PwiId 
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Witl  tndftfterapesoe  hmd  been  made  with  ihe 
RonaiM,  he  apeUed  a  rebdlion  of  slave*  who 
bad  beaieged  Uarthage,  and  taken  many  towns 
of  Africa,  and  rendered  themselves  so  formid- 
able to  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  begged  and 
obtained  assistance  from  Rome.  After  this  he 
passed  into  Spain  with  his  son  Annibal,  wbo 
was  but  nine  years  of  age,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  of  Barcelona.  He  was  killed 
in  a  battle  against  the  Vettones,  B.  C.  237.  He 
had  formed  Uie  plan  of  an  invasion  of  Italy,  bv 
crossing  tho  AlpS|  which  his  son  afterwards 
carried  mto  execution.  His  great  enmity  to  the 
Romans  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
He  used  to  sav  of  his  three  sons,  that  he  kept 
three  lions  to  devour  the  Roman  power.  Nep. 
U  Fit— />»».  2ij  c.  1.— Po/yft.  2.— P/ut  in 

Annib, IV.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who 

•Mated  the  Insubres  against  Rome,  and  was 
Uken  by  Cn.  Cornelius.  Ldv,  32,  c.  30;  L  33, 
o.  8.  v.  A  son  of  Hanno^  defeated  in  Sicily 
bj  Oelon,  the  same  dsy  that  Xerxes  was  do- 
feated  at  Salamii  bv  Thembtocles.  He  burnt 
bimsalf^  that  his  bnjy  might  not  be  found  among 
the  slain.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  Ho- 
rodot,  7,  c  165,  dec 

,  Amisias,  a  comic  poet,  whom  Aristophuies 
ridiculed  for  his  insipid  verses. 
AmmiInos.      Vid,  MareelUnut. 
AMMdxius,  L  a  Christian  philosopher,  who 
opened  a  achool  of  platonic  philosophy  at  Alex- 
andria, 232  A.  D.  and  had  among  his  pupils 
Origen  and  Plottnoa*    His  treatise  II<^  0^«v 
wn»  publiabed  in  4to.  by  Valckenaer,  L.  Bat 
1739.         U.  A  writer  who  gave  an  account  d 
Mciiiices,  as  also  a  treatise  on  the  hark)U  of 

Athens.     Athcn,   13. III.    An    Athenian 

6«Qeral,  aumamed  Barcas.     Polyb,  3. 

Ampbi  ARAiDsa,  a  patronymic  of  Aknueon,  as 
being  eon  of  Amphiaraus.     Ovid.  F\uL  %  v.  43. 
AMPHfCTYON,  the  son  of  Hellen,  who  first 
established  the  celebrated  council  of  the  Am- 
phtctyans^  composed  of  the  wisest  and  most  vir- 
tuous men  of  some  cities  of  Greece.     This  au- 
f«st  assembly  conaisted  of  twelve  persons,  ori- 
ffinally  mev^  by  the  foUowing  states :  the  lonians, 
Donana,  Pcrrh«bians,  Boeotians,  Magnesians, 
Phlhmnii,  Locnniis,  Malians,  Pbocians,  Thes- 
saiiaB8,l>olopes,  and  the  people  of  CEla.    Other 
cities,  in  proceaa  of  time,  sent  also  aome  of  their 
atiims  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  and 
II  T!i  T^u  •^  Antoninus  Pius  they  wer«  in- 
creajjed  to  the  number  of  thirty.     They  general- 

iS^Sf«*lJ*'*'?*^Wr'»-     They  UK>k  into  con- 
rd^T^^S?-*"  "^^.'^  ^iffereaL  whfch  might 

oXhi   ih«   A  °^^*  plundered  the  temple  of 

■«*^  ofGiS^i^'  ?••  ""PPorted  by  Jl  the 
*^»»«=i*»i  wUh^?;f^„>«^  10  yeais.  The 
wore  deprived  oftiL*"*?^.  ***•  Lacediemonians, 
«?'»«ca  of  the  Am^^^""^"^  «f  «W»n«  »n  «»>e 
nttna  were  •tlmiUedi^VL^'*  '*»**  ^*»«  Macedo- 
vwes  in  wipport  oT thS  ^'  P'**^  f»>'  their  ser- 
•fter.  when  Bronnu.  » J?^u  -^^"^  ^  7^» 
Oteeca.  the  PhocSi?;  SJ^.'^*^  «.•"«•.  invaded 

givdegej^     before  th^^;^"*»  their  former 

&.lr*^^*»'*»  "i^riLS^^^  ^  business, 
O^I^  MNl  cut  iSrS^S^T  !?  <^«  to  the  godTt 

'^^uilo«naUpiecL,i2: 


timating  that  union  and  mimiilinitj  pvermiied  nt 
the  aeveral  cities  which  they  represented.  Their 
decisions  were  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  and 
even  arms  were  taken  up  to  enforce  tbem. 
Pau».  in  Phoeie.  and  Achaie.—'Sirab.  8.— > 
Suidas. — Hetych, — ^scA  «  », 

Amphiob6mia,  a  festival  observed  by  private 
fimiiiies  at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  the  birtli 
of  every  child.  It  was  cuatomnry  to  run  roufui 
the  fire  with  a  child  in  their  anus  ;  wheiioe  thm 
name  of  the  feiitivala. 

AiipHiLdcHus,  an  Athenian  philosopher  wbo 
wrote  upon  agriculture.      Varro  de  R,  /?.  1. 

AMPBiLTTue,  a  soothsayer  of  Acarpania, 
who  encouraged  Piustratus  to  seize  the  so- 
vereign power  of  Athens.     HerndoL  1,  c  ^L 

Ampbion,  a  (amous  painter  and  statuary,  soo 
of  Acestor  of  Gnoeeua.  Plin,  361  c  la  Fm(. 
Part  III. 

AmphipSles,  magistrates  appointed  at  Syxa- 
cuse,  by  Timoleon,  after  the  expulsion  of  Dio- 
nysius  the  younger.  The  ofiSco  existed  tat 
above  300  years.     Diod,  16. 

AiiPBis,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  Athena,  son 
of  Amphicrates,  contemporary  wit h  Plato.  Be> 
sides  his  comedies,  he  wrote  other  piecesi  whic^ 
are  now  lost.     SaidoM. — Diog, 

Amphitry6niId£8,  a  surname  of  HeiCQle% 
as  the  aupposed  eon  of  Amphitryon.  V%rg, 
JEn*  8,  V.  103. 

Ampia  Labiena  Lkx,  was  enacted  by  T. 
Ampius  and  A.  Labieuus,  tribunea  of  the  peo- 
ple, A.  U.  C.  6d3.  It  gave  Pompcgr  the  gicsit 
privilege  of  appearing  in  triump&l  lobee  and 
with  a  solden  crown  at  the  Circensiaii  gamea^ 
and  with  a  praetexta  and  golden  crown  at  the- 
atrical plays. 

AmOlius,  I.  king  of  Alba,  was  son  of  Pro- 
cas,  and  vounseat  brother  to  Numilor.  The 
crown  belonged  to  Numitor  by  right  of  birth, 
but  Amuhus  dispoaaeaaed  him  of  it.  Romulus 
and  Remus,  when  they  had  attained  the  years 
of  manhood,  put  to  death  the  usurper  Amulius, 
and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grandiaiher. 
Ovxd  rasi.  3,  v.  67.-X,»>.  1,  c  %  and  4.!^: 
1 1"*  /^<^«*^— /^Tor.  1,  c.  l.—Diony,  Hal. 
— —II.  A  celebrated  painter.     Plin,  35,  c  10 

Amyclas,  the  master  of  a  ship  in  which  Cae- 
sar embarked  in  disguise.  When  AmycUs 
wished  to  put  back  to  avoid  a  violent  atorm 

"?*/' i'J."''^H"«  ^  ^«»<^  diacovered  himself 
and  bidding  the  pilot  puraue  his  voyage,  ex- 

huVrth« l',ic•^a7n^^^^^  ^^?- ^ 

dered  the  ambas^ora^'^J  M^ga^S^tr  STr 
wanton  and  insolent  behaWr  tj^ihe  Udkiif 
his  father's  court.  Bubares,  a  PersUn  «ei^ 
was  sent  with  an  army  tolivengrthe  d^^ 
the  amUsjadors  ;  but,  instead  Tinakir?^ 
he  married  the  king's  daughter,  ami  d^J!S 

Spartan*.  He  ma\te  »i,  iiL-  i*^'!»"»  "nJ 
wifcEuryaicccon8Hred,^j„I.S|2T:r«^  .?» 
daughtor.  by  .  fon^  wuTEUhld  VuL"' 
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^erdieeas,  and  Philip,  Alexander  the  Great's 
father,  by  hie  first  wife  ;  and  by  the  other  he  had 
Arcbelau^  Arideue,  and  Menelaus.  lie  reign- 
ed 94  years  ;  and  soon  after  his  Jeath^  bis  son 
Philip  murdered  all  his  brothers  and  asceodrd 
the  throne.     Jattin.  7,  c.  4  and  9. — DuxL  14, 

^ua.'-C.  Sep.  and  Plut.  in  Pelopid. III. 

Another  king  of  Macedonia,  of  the  same  name. 

IV.  A  man  who  succeeded  Dejotams  in 

the  kingdom  of  Gallognecia.  After  his  death 
it  became  a  Roman  province  under  Augustus. 
Strab,  19.— V.  Another  officer  who  deserted 
to  Darius,  and  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to 

•«»  Egypt.     Curt,  3,  c.  9. VI.  A  son  of 

Antiocnus,  who  withdrew  himself  from  Mace- 
donia,  because  he  bared  Alexander. VII. 

An  officer  in  Alexander's  cavalry.  Be  was 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  king,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  intimau^y  with  PhiMas,  and 
acquitted.      Curt.  4,  c  15, 1.  6,  c.  9,  1.  8,  c  12. 

VIII.  A  Greek  writer,  who  composed  ee- 

▼eral  works  quoted  by  Athensus  JO  and  12. 

Amttianus,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  An- 
toninus, who  wrote  a  treatise  in  commendation 
of  Philip,  Olympias,  and  Alexander. 

Amtrius,  a  king  by  whom  Cyrus  was  killed 
in  a  battle.     CUsias. 

AuTTis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Astyages,  whom 

C^rus  married.     Ctesiaa. II.  A  daughter  of 

Xerxes,  who  ooarried  Megahyzus  and  disgraced 
ber-elf  by  her  debauch^  nes. 

ANACUARsifl,  a  Scythian  philosopher,  592  B. 
C.  who,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  temperance, 
and  extensive  knowledge,  has  been  called  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men.  Like  his  countrymen,  he 
made  use  of  a  cart  instead  of  a  house.  He  was 
wont  to  compare  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  car 
stop  only  small  flies,  and  are  unable  to  resist  the 
superior  force  of  large  insects.  When  he  re- 
turned to  S<^rtlua  firom  Athens,  where  he  had 
spent  some  time  in  study,  and  in  the  friendship  of 
Solon,  he  attempted  to  introduce  there  the  laws 
of  the  Athenians,  which  so  irritated  his  brother, 
who  was  then  on  the  throne,  that  he  killed  him 
with  an  arrow.  Anacharsis  has  rendered  him- 
self fiimous  among  the  ancients  by  his  writing 
and  his  poems  on  war,  the  laws  of  Scythia, 
^  Two  of  his  letters  to  Crcesus  and  Hanno 
are  still  extant.  Later  authors  have  attributed 
to  him  the  invention  of  tinder,  of  anchors,  and 
of  the  potter's  wheel.  The  name  of  Anacharsis 
is  become  very  familiar  to  modern  ears,  by  that 
elegant,  valuable,  and  truly  classical  work  of 
Ba^helemi,  called  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis. 
Berodot.  4,  c  46, 47  and  48.— -Plut,  in  Conviv. 
--Cie.  T\uc.  5,  c.  Z%—Strab.  7. 

Anacrcon,  a  fiimous  lyric  poe^  of  Teoe,  in 
Ionia,  highly  favoured  by  PolycrHee  and  Hip- 
parchos,  son  of  Pisistratus.  He  was  of  a  m- 
civious  and  intemperate  disposition,  much  given 
to  drinking,  and  d^ply  enamoured  of  a  youth 
called  Bathylus.  His  odes  are  still  extant,  and 
the  Oncoounon  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his 
poetry  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age 
and  coantry.  He  lived  to  his  85th  year,  and, 
a/ier  every  excess  of  pleasure  and  debauchery, 
choked  himself  with  a  grape-stone,  and  expired. 
Plato  says  that  be  was  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious fiunUj,  and  that  Codrus,  the  last  king  of 
Athens,  was  one  of  his  progenitors.  His  statue 
was  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  representing 
liim  as  an  old  drunken  man,  singing,  with  every 


mark  of  dissipation  and  intempevahoe.  Aflt' 
creon  flourished  532  B.  C.  Afl  that  he  vrrote  is 
not  extant ;  his  odes  were  first  published  by  H. 
Stephens,  with  an  elegant  translation.  Thtf 
best  editions  of  Anaoreon  are,  that  of  Maittair& 
4to.  London,  1725,  of  which  only  one  hondi^ 
copies  were  printed,  and  the  very  correct  one  of 
Barnes,  12ma  Cantob.  1721,  to  which  may  be 
added  that  of  Brunck,  12mo.  Argentor.  1778- 
Patu.  1,  c.  2,  25.— S^ro6.  U.^jSlian,  V.  H, 
9,  c  4.— Cic.  in  Tusc.  4,  c.  ^.—Horat.  epod^ 
14,  V.  2a— P«n.  7,  c.  l.'-Herodot.  3,  c.  121. 

Anadyomene,  a  valuable  painting  of  Venus« 
represented  as  rising  firom  the  sen,  by  Apelles. 
Augustus  bought  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple 
of  J.  Cesar.  The  lower  part  of  it  was  a  Uttio 
defiiced,  and  there  were  found  no  painters  in 
Rome  able  to  repair  it,    Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Anagogia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  Ery  X  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Venus.  Mlickn . 
r.  H.  1,  c.  15.  H.  A.  4,  c  2. 

ANAXAGdRAS,  I.  succecded  bis  father.  Mega- 
penthes,  on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  shared  tive 
sovereign  power  with  Bias  and  Melampus.  who 
bad  cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  madness. 
Paua.  2,  c.  18. II.  A  Clazomenian  philoso- 
pher, son  of  Hegedbulus,  disciple  to  Anaxi- 
menes.  and  preceptor  to  Socrates  and  Euripi- 
des. He  disregarded  wealth  and  honours,  to  in- 
dulge his  fondness  for  meditation  and  philoao- 
phy .    He  applied  himself  to  astromony,  was  ac- 

auaicted  with  eclipses,  and  predicted  that  one 
aj  a  stone  woukl  fall  from  the  sun,  which  it  is 
said  really  fell  into  the  river  .^gos.  Anaxa- 
goras  travelled  into  Egyot  for  improvement,  and 
used  to  say  that  he  preferred  a  grain  of  wiadom 
to  heaps  of  gold.  Fericles  was  in  th£  number 
of  his  pupils,  and  often  consulted  him  in  matters 
of  state  ;  and  once  dissuaded  him  from  starving 
himself  to  death.  The  ideas  of  Anaxagoras 
concerning  the  heavens  were  wild  and  extrava- 
gant. He  supposed  that  the  sun  was  inflamma- 
ble matter,  about  the  bigness  of  Peloponnesus  ; 
and  that  the  moon  was  inhabited.  The  heavens 
be  believed  to  be  of  stone,  and  the  earth  of  simi- 
lar materials.  He  was  accused  of  impiety,  and 
condemned  to  die ;  but  he  ridiculed  the  sen- 
tence, and  said  it  had  long  been  pronounced 
upon  him  by  nature.  Being  asked  whether  his 
body  should  be  carried  into  his  own  country,  he 
answered,  no,  as  the  road  that  led  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave  was  as  long  from  one  place  as 
the  other.  His  scholar,  Pericles,  pleaded  elo- 
quently and  successfully  for  him,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  exchanged  for  banishment. 
In  prison,  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted to  square  the  circle,  or  determine  exactly 
the  proportion  of  its  diameter  to  the  circumfe- 
rence. When  the  people  of  Lampsacns  asked 
him,  before  his  death,  whether  he  wished  any 
thing  to  be  done  in  commemoration  of  bim,  Yes^ 
says  lie,  let  the  boys  be  allowed  to  play  on  the 
anniversary  of  my  death.  This  was  carefully 
observed,  and  that  time,  dedicated  to  relaxation, 
was  called  Antixagoreia*  Ho  died  at  Lampsji' 
cus  in  his  seventy-second  year,  428  B.  C.  His 
writings  were  not  much  esteemed  by  his  pupil 
Socrates.  Diog.  in  VUa.^Plut.  in  Nieia  and 
Pericl.^Cic.  Acad.  Q.  4,  c.  23.— TVjc.  1,  c. 

43. III.  A  statuary  of  .£gina.     Poii».  5,c. 

23. IV.  A  grammarian,  disciple  to  Zenodo- 

tus.    Diog. V.  An  orator,  disaple  to  So- 
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Ctf«ke«.  i>ft0^.— VL  A  fon  of  Schetnaz,  who^  I  circle  of  fire,  like  a  wheel,  about  tweiit7-«igfi4 


with  hik  brothefs  Codnu  and  Diodonu^  destroy 
ed  Hegeatfts,  tyrant  of  Epbesus. 

Anaxander,  of  the  fiimily  of  the  Heraclids, 
waa  aon  of  Earycrates,  and  king  of  Sparta. 
The  second  Meaeetiian  war  began  in  bis  reign. 
fferodot.  7,  c  9D4.— P/u/.  in  Apoph.--Paua,  3, 
e.  3t  1*  4|  c  15  and  16. 

ANAXANDRiofis,  I.  sotiof  Leoo,  and  father  to 
Cleomenea  Ist.  aind  Leonidaii,  waa  king  of 
Sparta.  By  tbe  order  of  the  Ephori  he  divorced 
hu  wife,  of  whom  he  waa  extremely  fond,  on  ac- 
count of  her  bairenneat ;  and  he  waa  the  first 
Laoedaroonian  who  had  two  wires.  Jhrodat. 
1.  5  and  l.'-Plul.  in  Apoph.  1.— Pau*.  3,  c.  3, 
sic. II.  A  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  in  tbe  age 


times  big^r  than  tbe  earth.  He  made  the  first 
geograpHical  maps  and  aon-dials.  He  cHed  in 
the  ti4lh  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  547.  Cic.  AcadL 
Quasi.  4,  c.  TI.—Diog.  in  Vit.—PUn.  2,  c 
79.-  PliU.  Ph.  He  had  a  aon  who  bore  Um 
name.     Strab.  1. 

Anaximencb,  I.  a  philosopher,  son  of  Crasis' 
tratas,  and  disciple  of  Anaximander,  whom  be 
succeeded  in  bis  school  He  said  that  the  air 
was  the  cause  of  every  created  being,  and  a  adf* 
existent  divinity,  and  that  the  son,  the  mooo, 
and  the  stars,  bad  been  made  from  the  earth. 
He  conndered  the  earth  aa  a  plain,  and  the 
heavens  as  a  solid  concave  figure,  on  which  the 
Stan  were  fixed  like  nails,  an  opinion  prevalent 


of  Philip  and  Alexander.    He  was  the  first  pok    at  that  time,  and  from  which  originated  the  pro- 


wbo  introduced  intrigues  and^  rapes  upon  the 
stage.  He  was  of  such  a  jMssionate  disposition 
that  be  tore  to  piecea  all  his  compositions  which 
met  with  no  success.  He  composed  about  a 
hnndrrd  plays,  of  which  ten  obtained  the  prize. 
Some  fVagments  of  bis  poetry  remain  in  Athc^- 
nsus.  He  waa  starved  to  drath,  by  order  of  the 
Athenians,  for  satiriring  their  government. — 
Aristot.  3,  /2Ae/. 

ANAXAHcacs,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  one 
of  the  followers  of^  Democritus,  and  tbe  friend 
of  Alexander.     When  the  monarch  had  been 
wounded  in  a  battle,  the  philosopher  pointed  to 
the  place,  adding,  that  is  human  bloou  and  not 
the  blood  of  a  god.    Tbe  freedom  of  Anaxar- 
chus  offended  Nicocreon,  and  after  Alexander's 
death,  the  tyrant,  in  revenge,  seized  the  philoso- 
pher, and  pounded  him  in  a  stone  mortar  with 
iron  hammen.    He  bore  this  with  much  resig- 
nation, and  exclaimed.     **  Pound  the  body  of 
Anaxarchus,  for  thou  dost  not  pound  his  soul." 
Upon  this  Nicocreon   threatened  to  cut  his 
tongu^  and  Anaxarchus  bit  it  ofi' with  his  teeth, 
anoispit  it  out  into  the  tyrant's  face.     Odd.  in 
lb.  V.  571.— P/u/.  in  Symp.  l.—Diog,  in  VUd. 
—Cie,  in  T\uc.  2,  c.  2*2. 

ANAXfeNOR,  a  musician,  whom  Antony  grcat- 
Iv  honoured,  and  presented  with  the  tribute  of 
four  dties.     Strab.  14. 

ANAxiLls,  and  Anaxilacs,  L  a  Messenian, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  He  took  Zancic,  and  was 
so  mild  and  popular  during  his  reign,  that  when 
he  died,  476  B.  C.  be  left  his  infant  sons  to  the 
care  of  one  of  bis  servants,  and  the  citizens 
chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave  than  revolt  from 
their  benevolent  sovereign's  children.  Justin. 
3,  c  9.— Pou#.  4,  c.  23.  1.  5.  c.  27.— TTiucyrf. 

6,  c.  5.^Herodot.  6,  c  23, 1. 7,  c  167. II.  A 

magician  of  T^arissa,  banished  from  Italy  by  Au- 
gustus.  III.  A  Lacedemonian.    Plut.  Al- 

cib. — ^IV.  A  comic  writer,  about  the  100th 
olympiad. 

ANAXiLiDEa,  wrote  some  treatises  concerning 
philosopbera,  and  mentioned  that  Plato's  mother 


verb,  ri  u  wpavoi  </!»#•<,  if  the  heaven*  $hould 

JhU?  to  which  Horace  has  alluded,  3  Od.  3.  v. 

7.    He  died  504  years  B.  C.    Cic.  Acad.  Qioe*/, 

4,  c.  37,  de  Sat.  D.  1,  c  10.— P/u/.  Ph.-^Plin. 

2,  c  76. II.  A  native  of  Lampaacus,  son  of 

Aristocles.    He  was  pupil  to  Diogenes  the  Cy- 
nic, and  preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
whose  life,  and  that  of  Philip,  be  wrote  the  hia- 
tory.   When  Alexander,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  threat- 
ened to  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitanta  of  Lamp- 
aacus, because  they  bad  maintained  a  long  siege 
against  him,  Anaximenes  waa  sent  by  bis  coun- 
trymen to  appease  the  king,  who,  aa  soon  as  be 
saw  him,  swore  he  would  not  grant  tbe  favour 
he  waa  going  to  ask.     Upon  this  Anaximenes 
begj^ed  the  king  to  destroy  the  city  and  enslave 
tbe  mhabitants,  and  by  thia  artful  request  tbe 
city  of  Lampsacus  waa  saved  from  destruction. 
Beaides  tbe  life  of  Philip  and  his  son,  he  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  in  12  books,  all  now  lost. 
His  nephew  bore  the  same  name,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  ancient  paintings.     Paus.  6.  c  18. 
—  Vol.  Max.  7,  c  Z.'-Diog.  in  Vit. 

AKAXipdLis,  I.  a  comic  poet  of  Thaane.  PUn, 
14,  c.  14.— II.  A  writer  on  agriculture^  hke' 
wise  of  Thasos. 

Anaxip^ls,  a  comic  writer  in  the  age  of  De- 
metrius. He  used  to  say  that  philnao^ers  were 
wise  only  in  their  speeches,  but  fools  in  their 
actions.    Athens, 

Anaxis,  a  Bceotian  historian,  who  wrote  a 
history  down  to  the  ago  of  Philip^  son  of  Amyn- 
tas.     Died.  25. 

Akcharia,  a  family  of  Rome. The  name 

of  Octavia's  mother.     Ptut.  in  Anton, 

ANCHEsiTEfl,  a  wind  which  blows  from  An- 
chisa,  a  harbour  of  Epirus.  Cie.  ad  AUxc.  7  eo, 
l.—Dionys.  Hat.  '  ^ 

ANcniMOLius,  I.  a  Spartan  general  sent 
against  the  Pwistnitida),  and  kUletfin  the  expo- 

dition-^fetitdo/ 5,  c  63 If.  AKmofRlS. 

tus.      Via.  Jmchemotus. 


led 


became  prwnant  by  a  phantom  of  the  god  Apo! 
to,  from  which  circumstance  her  aon  was  calle 
the  prince  of  wisdom.     Diog.  in  Ptut. 

Anaximander,  a  Milesian  philosopher,  the 
companion  and  disciple  of  Tbales.  He  was  the 
first  who  constructed  spheres,  asserted  that  the 
earth  waa  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  thought 
that  men  were  born  of  earth  and  water  mixed 
together,  and  heated  by  tbe  beams  of  tbe  sun ; 
that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  the  moon  receiv- 
ed light  from  the  sun,  which  he  considered  as  a 
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Anchises,  a  son  of  Capys  by  Themis,  daugh- 
ter of  Uus  He  was  of  sucb  a  beautiful  aSn- 
plexion  that  Venus  came  down  from  heaven  on 
mount  Ida,  m  tbe  form  of  a  nrmph  to  Anmv 
his  company  The  chikl  whichVenus  brS 
forth  ^.P^J^^^  ind  intrusted  to  Se 
care  ofCbuon  the  Centaur.  WheTrroywS 
Uken,  AnchisM  was  become  so  infirm  that 
jEneas  carried  him  through  the  flames  mi.„hu 
shoulden,  and  thus  sa^  w.  C^e  ^". 
named  bis  son  in  bis  voyaife  tow»rf1«  Ttli  ^^i 
SS  in  Sicily  in  tbe  80t^h  ^^^f  Sk  I^e^'  "^^ 
buried  on  mount  Eryx,  by  ^,h:^^J-     «« 


was 
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tM,  king  of  the  country :  and  tHe  anniveraaiy  of 
his  death  was  aflerwuils  celebrated  bj  his  son 
and  the  Trojans  on  his  tomb«  -Some  authors 
have  maintained  that  Anchises  had  forgot  the 
Injinictions  of  Venos,  and  boasted  at  a  feast 
that  he  enjoyed  her  bvours  on  mount  Ida,  upon 
which  he  was  killed  with  thunder.  Others  say 
that  the  woands  he  received  from  the  thunder 
were  not  mortal,  and  that  they  only  weakened 
and  disfigured  his  body.  Virgil,  m  the  sixth 
book  of  the  iSneid,  introduces  him  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fiekis,  relating  to  his  son  the  fates  that  were 
to  attend  liiin,  and  the  fortune  of  his  descend- 
anU  the  Romans.  fVid.  jEneasA  Virg.  jEn. 
1,  2,  SuL^Bygin.  fab.  94,  254,  260,  270.-.flfe- 
•iod.  Tkeog.w.lOlO.~-Apollod.X—OpuLSMt 

4,  T.  Zi.— Homer.  H.  90,  <f»  Hymn,  in  Verier 

Xenoph,  O/rug.  c  l.—Dionya.  Hal.  1,  de  An- 
t^,  Hom.^PixusaniaSf  8,  c  12;  says,  that  An- 
ctuses  was  buried  on  a  mountain  in  Arcadia, 
which  from  him  has  been  called  Anchisia. 
AsciLE.     KiJ.  Part  III. 
Ancus  Martics,  the  4th  king  of  Rome,  was 
grandson  to  Numa,  by  his  daughter.   He  waged 
a  soccessfnl  war  agaonst  the  Latins,  Veientes, 
Fidenatca,   Vobd,   and   Sabines,  and  joined 
mount  Janiculum  to  the  city^by  a  bridge^  and 
enckised  moont  Martius  and  the  Avcutine  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city.    He  extended  the  con- 
fines of  tlie  Roman  territories  to  Uie  sea,  where 
be  bout  the  town  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.    Se  inherited  the  valour  of  Romulus 
with  the  moderation  of  Numa.    He  died  B.  C. 
616,  after  si.  reign  of  34  years,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Tarquin  the  elder.    Diony»,  Hal.  3,  c.  9. 
■—[av.  I,  <?.  32;  &c— .FTor.  1,  c.  4.—  Virg,  JEn. 
^  T.  815. 

AndabItjb,  certain  gladiators  who  fbugb* 
blindfolded  ;  whence  the  proverb,  AndabcUarum 
morct  to  denote  rash  and  mconsldexate  measures. 
Cic.  6,  ad  Famil,  ep.  10. 

AnbocIdbs,  an  Athenian  orator,  <on  of  Leo- 
eoras.  ^e  Itired  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  was  intimate  wfth  the  most  iUiis- 
trioos  men  of  hisage.  He  was  often  baiiishedt 
but  his  dexterity  always  restored  him  (o  favour. 
P/u/.  has  written  his  lifi»  tn  10 pro/.  F«>ur<^ 
his  orations  are  extant 
ANDRfeis,  I.  a  statuary  of  Ais?^    -Paw.  6, 

c  16. II.  A  man  of  PaiMwmus,  who  wrote 

an  account  of  all  the  rem^'^^^hle  events  that  had 
happened  ia  Sicily,     ^i^hen. 
Andriscus,  L  a^«**^  ^ho  wrote  a  history  of 

Naxos.    Athen  i- U-  A  worthless  pecson, 

called  Pscud^^^VPV^  ^^  account  of  the  like- 
ness of  hi«^  features  to  king  Philip.  Ho  incited 
the  M»:®d^<^'^  ^®  revolt  against  Rome,  and 
was^sonquered  and  led  in  triumph  by  Metellus, 
W2  B.  C.     FUrr,  2,  c  14. 

ANDROcuDEfl^  I.  a  noUe  Theban  who  defend- 
ed the  dcmoeratical  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  oUgarchical  power.  Ho  was  killed  by  one 
of  his  enemies.— II.  A  sophist  in  the  age  of 
AoreKan,  who  gave  an  account  of  philosopbers. 
ANDRdCLUs,  a  son  of  Codrus,  who  reigned  in 
tonia,  and  took  Epheaos  and  Samos.    Paw.  7, 

Akdrocydbs,  a  physician,  who  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Alexander : —  Vinum  potaturuM, 
Rtx^  memento,  U  bibere  nnguinem  terrm  Sicu- 
li  venerium  est  homini  eictUo,  ate  ei 
PUn.  14,  c  6. 
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ANDRODlMns.     Vid.  Andromadoi. 
AndrOdus.  a  slave  known  and  protected  ill 
the  Roman  circus  by  a  lion  whose  foot  he  had 
cured.     Gell.  5,  c.  15. 

Andromache,  a  daughter  of  Eetion,  king  of 
Thebes  in  Cilicia,  married  Hector  son  of  Pnam, 
king  of  Trov,  by  whom  she  had  Astyanax.  She 
was  so  fonu  of  her  husband,  that  die  even  fed 
his  horses  with  her  own  hand.  During  the  Tro- 
jan war  she  remained  at  home  employed  in  her 
domestic  concerns.    Her  parting  with  Hector, 
who  was  going  to  a  battle,  in  wnich  he  perish- 
ed, has  always  been  deemed  the  best,  most  ten- 
der, and  pathetic  of  aU  the  passages  in  Homer's 
Iliad.    Sue  received  the  news  pi  her  husband's 
death  with  extreme  sorrow  ;  and  after  the  tak- 
ineof  Troy,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  see  her 
omy  scm  Astyanax,  after  she  had  saved  him  from 
the  flames^  thrown  headlong  from  the  walls  of 
the  dt^.  by  the  hands  of  the  man  whose  father 
had  killed  her  husband.---(iSbiec.  in  Troad.) 
Andromache,  in  the  division  of  the  prisoners  by 
the  Greeks,  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptolcmus, 
who  treated  her  as  his  wife  and  carried  her  to 
Epirus.    He  had  by  her  three  sons,  Molossu^ 
Piclufl^  and  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  repudi- 
ated her.    After  this  divorce  she  married  Hele- 
nus  son  of  Priam,  who,  as  herself  was  a  captive 
of  Pyrrfaus^    She  reigned  wiUi  him  over  part  of 
the  country,  «tu^  became  mother  by  him  of  Ces- 
trinns.    Some  say  that  Astyanax  was  killed  by 
Ulysses,  and  Eonpides  m*  (bat  Menclsus  put 
him  to  death.    Bov*^-  ^^  6,  22  and  24. — Q. 
Calab.  l.'-Vinf*  ^n,  3,  v.  486.^Hygin.  fab. 
123. — Da*^  Jrhryg. — Ovid,  Am.  1,  el.  9,  v. 
35.     TYist.  5.  el.  6,  v.  i3.^Apollod.  3,  c  12.— 
JMua.  1,  c.  11. 

AndromIc^s,  I.  an  opulent  person  of  Sici- 
ly, father  to  the  historian  Timcus.  Diod.  16. 
He  assLsted  Timoleon  in  recovering  the  liberty 
of  the  Syracusans.— — II.  A  general  of  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  Parmenio  gave  the  government 
of  Syria.  He  was  burnt  alive  by  Uie  Samari- 
tans.    Curt.  4,  c.  5  and  6. III.  An  officer 

of  Seleucus  the  younger.    Polycsn.  4. 

AndromIdas,  or  Androdamus,  a  native  of 
Rhegium,  who  made  laws  for  the  Thradana 
concerning  the  punishment  of  homicide,  &c. 
Ariatoi. 

Andron,  I.  a  man  set  over  the  citadel  of  Sy- 
racuse by  Dionysius.  Hermocratee  advised  him 
to  seise  it  and  revolt  ftom,  the  tvrant,  which  be 
refused  to  do.  The  tyrant  put  bUn  to  death  for 
not  discovering  that  Hermocrates  had  incited 

blm  to  rebellion.    PUycBn,  5,  c  2.- II.  A 

man  of  Halicamassus  who  composed  some  his- 
torical works.  Plut.  in  Thea. III.  A  na- 
tive of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Qreeoe.  Diog. IV.  Ano- 
ther of  Alexandria,  &c.  ApoUan.  Hiai.  Mirab, 
c  ^.— Athen. 
Andronicus  LiTXua.  Vid.  Liviua. 
AndronIcus,  L  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Rhodes,  who  floorisl^  59  vears  B.  C.  He 
was  the  first  who  publishea  and  revised  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  His 
periphrasis  is  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which 
u  that  of  Heinaius,  8vo.  L.  But.  1617.    PluL 

in  SyU. II.  A  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of 

Cosar.— ^IlL  A  L*tin  grammarian,  whose 

vinum.  I  Ufe  Suetonius  has  written. i^.  A  kuig  of 

»  Lydia,  surnamed  Ali^. V.  An  astrono- 
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met  of  Athen*,  who  built  a  nmible  octagonal 
tower  in  honour  of  the  eight  principal  winda, 
on  the  top  of  which  wa»  placed  a  Tnton  with  a 
•lick  in  his  hand,  pointing  always  to  the  ride 
whence  ihe  wind  blew. 

Androsthenes,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  gene- 
rals, sent  with  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
Arrian.  7,  c  lO.^Sirab.  16. IL  A  govern- 
or of  Theasaly,  who  favoured  the  interest  of 
Pompey.     He  was  conquered   by  J.  Cesar. 

C<B8.  3,  BeU.  Civ.  c  80. HI.  A  sUtuary  of 

Thebes.     Pans.  10,  c.  19. IV.  A  geogra- 
pher in  the  age  of  Alexander. 

Androtrion,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Attica  and  a  treatise  on  agriculture.  Plin. 
— Pans.  10,  c.  8. 

Angelion,  a  statuary,  who  made  ApoQo^s 
statue  at  Delphi.    Paw.  2,  c.  33. 

Ania,  a  Roman  widow,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty.  One  of  her  friends  advised  her  to  mar- 
ry again.  No,  said  she,  if  I  marry  a  man  as 
affectionate  as  my  first  husband,  I  shall  be  ap- 

Erehensive  for  hb  death ;  and  if  be  is  bad,  why 
ave  him,  after  such  a  kind  and  indulsent  one? 
ANicfeTUs,  a  freedman  who  directed  the  edu- 
cation of  Nero,  and  became  the  instrument  of 
his  crimes.    Suet,  in  Net. 

Anicia,  I.  a  family  at  Rome,  which,  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  republic,  produced  many 

brave  and  illustrious  citizens. II.  A  relation 

of  Atticus.     C.  Nepos. 

Anicius  OTallus,  I.  triumphed  over  the  Illy- 
rians  and  their  kin^  Qentius,  and  was  proprstor 
t»f  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  58».-  — H.  A  consul  with 
Corn.  Cethegus,  A.  U.  C.  594.- — m.  Pxobos, 
a  Roman  consul  in  the  fourth  centu«y,  famous 
^r  his  humanity. 

Anna  Comm£na,  a  princess  of  Constantino^ 
pie,  known  to  the  world  for  the  Greek  history 
which  she  wrote  of  her  &ther  Aleiius,  emperor 
-of  the  east  The  character  of  this  history  u  not 
irery  high  for  authenticitT  or  beauty  of  compo- 
flition :  the  historian  is  lost  in  the  daughter; 
and,  instead  of  rimplicity  of  style  and^  riarrative, 
as  Gibbon  says,  an  elaliorate  affectation  of  riie- 
toric  and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  va- 
nity of  a  female  author.  The  best  edition  of 
Anna  Commena  is  that  of  Paris,  folio,  1651. 

Annsus,  a  Roman  family,  which  was  subdi- 
rid  d  into  the  Lucani,  Senecs,  Flori,  &c. 

Annaleb,  a  chronological  history,  which 
gives  an  account  of  all  tke  important  events  of 
every  year  in  a  state,  without  entering  into  the 
causes  which  produced  them.  The  annals  of 
Tacitus  may  be  conridered  in  this  light  In 
the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the  writing  of  the  annals 
was  one  or  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  high- 
priest  ;  whence  they  have  been  called  Annates 
Maximi,  from  the  priest  Poni^ruc  MtuHmuSj 
who  consecrated  them,  and  gave  them  as  truly 
genuine  and  authentic 

AnnalisLex  settled  the  age  at  which,  among 
the  Romans,  a  citizen  could  be  admitted  to  ex- 
ercise the  offices  of  the  state.     This  law  origi- 
nated in  Athens,  and  was  introduced  in  Rome 
No  man  could  be  a  knieht  before  18  years  of 
age,  nor  be  invested  with  the  consular  power 
before  he  had  arrived  to  hk  25th  year. 
AnniXnus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 
Anntbal,  a  cekbrated  Carthaginian  general 
son  of  Amitear.    He  was  educated  in  his  fi^ 
tbefs  camp,  and  inured  from  his  early  years  to 


the  labours  of  Uia  field.    He  paned  into  [Bw^ 
when  nine  years  old,  and,  at  the  request  of  hia 
father,  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  never  would 
be  at  peace  with  the  Romans.     AHerlus  fa* 
therms  death  he  was  appointed  over  the  cavalry 
in  Spain ;  and,  some  time  after,  upon  the  death 
of  Asdrubal,  he  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  Carthage,  though  not  yet  in 
the  25th  year  of  his  age.    In  three  years  of 
continual  success  he  subdued  all  the  nations  of 
Spain  which  opposed  the  Carthaginian  power, 
and  took  Saguntum  after  a  siege  ofeight  months. 
The  city  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  and 
its  f^ll  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war» 
which  Annibal  prepared  to  support  with  all  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  a  eonsununate  aeneraL 
Heievied  three  laise  armtee,  one  of  wnkh  he 
sent  to  Africa ;  be  left  another  in  Spain;  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  third  towards  Italy. 
This  army  some  have  calculated  at  20,000  foot 
and  GOOO  horse;  others  say  that  it  conristed  of 
100,000  foot  and  20,000  horse.    Liv.  21,  c  3a 
He  came  to  tlie  Alps,  and  after  much  trouble 
gained  the  top  in  nine  days.    [The  passage  of 
the  Alps  by  this  bold  leader,  which  struck  the 
utmost  terror  into  the  Romans,  appeared  to 
them  so  prodigious  that  the  embellishments  of 
fiction  seemed  to«dd  nothing  of  wonder  to  the 
recital,  and  it  soon  began  to  be  believed  that  this 
extraordinary  passase  had  been  eflS?cted  by  the 
use  of  vinegar,  in  which  the  ATpine  rocks  wero 
dissolved.    Modem  writers,  however,  by  the 
application  of  a  just  criticism,  and  being,  more- 
over, less  excited  and  less  interested  on  this 
point,  have  generally  assigned  to  the  marveUous 
story  its  proper  place  among  the  inventions  of 
&ncy.    An  author,  nevertheless,  of  great  kern- 
ing and  genius  at  the  present  day,  seems,  by  the 
weight  of  his  opinion,  to  give  the  story  of  the 
oldw  writers  fresh  currency  and  new  authority ; 
since  he  manifestly  inclines  to  receive  the  tra- 
dition.   He  thinks,  however,  that  there  might 
have  been  one  difficulty  in  tne  way,  and  inge» 
nuously  alkjWA  that  he  cannot  imagine  how 
Abnibal  obtained  a  **  sufficient  suppfy  for  his 
purpose."     (See  Lerhp.  Diet.  6th  Am.  Ed.)} 
He  was  opposed  by  the  Romans  as  soon  as  he 
entered  Italy  5  and  after  he  had  defeated  P. 
Corn.  Sc^io  and  Sempronius,  near  the  Rhone, 
thePo.and  tb*Trebia,becro«ed  theApennines 
and  mvaded  Etn«ui.    He  defeated  the  army  of 
the  consul  Flaminius  .ear  the  lake  TrasimenoL 
and  »on  after  met  the  t Wn  consuls  C.  Tcrentins 
and  L.  ^mihus  at  Cannae.    »iis  army  consisted 
of40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  -henLen««d 
the  Romans  at  the  celebrated  batOe  of  Cannv 
The  slaughter  was  so  ^rreat,  that  no  lew  than 
40,000  Romans  were  killed,  and  the  cotwiQeror 
made  a  bridge  with  the  dead  carcasses  ;  and,  as 
a  sign  of  hb  victory,  he  sent  to  Carthage  three 
bushels  of  gold  rings  which  bad  been  taken  fVom 
5690  Roman  knights  slain  in  the  battle.    Had 
Annibal,  immediately  after  the  battle,  marched 
his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  it  must  have 
yielded  amidst  the  general  consternation,  if  we 
believe  the  opinions  of  some  writers ;  but  his 
delay  gave  the  enemy  spirit  and  boldness,  and 
when  at  last  he  approached  the  walls,  he  was 
informed  that  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  hk 
army  then  stood,  was  selling  at  a  high  price  in 
the  Roman  forum.    After  hoyering  fyr  some 
time  round  the  city,  be  retired  to  Capua  whcro 
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tSie  CarthaginiAD  aoldiert  toon  forgot  to  conquer 
in  the  pleaMires  and  riot  of  this  luxurious  city. 
From  that  drcumstanoe  it  has  heen  said  that 
Capua  was  a  Canna  to  Annibal.    Afler  many 
important  debates  in  the  senate,  it  was  decreed 
that  war  should  be  carried  into  Africa,  to  re- 
move Annibal  from  the  gates  of  Rome ;  and 
Scipio,  who  was  the  first  proposer  of  theplan, 
was  empowered  to  put  it  into  execution.    When 
Carthage  saw  the  enemy  on  her  coasts,  she  re- 
called Annibal  from  Italy;  and  tliat  great  gene- 
ral is  said  to  have  left,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  a 
country  which,  during  sixteen  years,  he  had 
kept  under  continual  alarms,  and   which  he 
could  almost  call  his  own.    He  and  Scipio  met 
near  Caithaffe,  and  after  a  parley,  in  which 
Beitber  would  give  the  preference  to  bis  enemy, 
they  determine  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment    The  battle  waa  fought  near  Zania: 
Scipio  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
20,000  were  killed,  and  the  same  number  made 
prinonera.     Annibal,  after  he  had  lost  the  day, 
fled  to  Adrumetum.     Soon  afterwards  Annibal, 
who  was  jealous  and  apprehensive  of  the  Roman 
TOw^r,  fled  to  Syria,  to  kin^r  Antiochus,  whom 
ne  advised  to  make  war  against  Rome,  and  lead 
an  army  into  the  heart  of  Italy.    Antiochus 
4!Bstrusted  the  fidelity  of  Annibal,  and  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  who  granted  him  peace 
on  the  condition  of  his  delivering  their  mortal 
enemy  into  their  hands.    Annibal,  who  wait 
apprized  of  this,  left  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and 
fled  to  Pruidas,  king  of  Bitbynia.     He  encou- 
raged him  to  declare  war  against  R«mc,  and 
even  aadstiri  him  in  weakening  the  power  of 
Eumenea,   king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  in  al- 
liance with  the  Romans.     The  senate  received 
intelligence  that  Annibal  was  in  Bitbynia,  and 
immediately  sent  ambassadors,  amongst  whom 
was  L.  GL  Flaminius,  to  demand  him  of  Prusias. 
The  king  was  unwilling  to  betray  Annibal  and 
violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  dreaded  the  power  of  Rome.    Annibal 
extricated  him  from  his  embarrassment;  and 
when  he  heard  that  his  house  was  besieged  on 
every  side^  and  all  means  of  escape  fruitless,  be 
look  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  always  carried 
with  him  in  a  ring  on  his  finger,  and  as  he 
breathed  his  last  he  exclaimed,  Solvamus  diu- 
tumd  curd  popuium  Romanum^  guandc  mor- 
tem 9en£9  expeclarc  longum  ceruet.    He  died 
in  his  70th  year,  according  to  some,  about  162 
years  B.  C.    That  year  was  fiimous  for  the 
death  of  the  three  greatest  generals  of  the  age, 
Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Philopoemen.     The  death 
of  so  formidable  a  rival  was  the  cause  of  great 
rrjoicingii  in  Rome ;  he  had  always  been  a  pro- 
fessed enemy  to  the  Roman  name,  and  ever  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  iU  power.    If  he  shone  in 
the  field,  he  also  distinguished  himself  by  his 
studies.     He  was  taught  Greek  by  SosUus,  a 
Lacodamonian,  and  he  even  vrrote  some  books 
in  that  Unguage  on  dififerent  subjects.    It  u 
remarkable,  that  the  life  of  Annibal,  whom  the 
Romans  wished  so  many  tiroes  to  destroy  by 
perfidy,  was  never  attempted  by  any  of  his  sol- 
diers or  countrymen.     He  ma<le  himself  as  con- 
spicuous in  the  government  of  the  state  as  at 
the  head  of  armies;  and  though  his  enemies  re- 
proached him  with  the  rudeness  of  laughing  in 
the  Carthaginian  senate,  while  every  senator 
was  bathed  in  tears  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 


country,  Annibal  defended  himself  by  saying, 
that  he  who  had  been  bred  all  his  life  in  a  camp, 
ouffht  to  dispense  with  all  the  more  polished 
feeungs  of  a  capitaL     He  was  so  apprehensive 
for  hu  safety,  that  when  he  was  in  Bitbynia 
his  house  was  fortified  like  a  castle,  and  on  every 
side  there  were  secret  doors,  which  could  give 
immediate  escape  if  his  life  was  ever  attempted. 
When  he  quitted  Italy,  and  embarked  on  board 
a  vessel  for  Africa,  he  strongly  suspected  the 
fidelity  of  his  pUot,  who  told  him  that  the  lofty 
mountain  which  appeared  at  a  distance  was  a 
promontory  of  Sicily,  that  he  killed  him  on  tho 
spot ;  and  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  fatal 
error,  he  gave  a  magnificent  burial  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  falsely  murdered,  and  called  the 
promontory  by  his  name.     The  labours  which 
ne  sustained,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
to  which  he  exposed  himself  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  so  weakened  one  of  bis  eyes  that  he  ever 
after  lost  the  use  of  it.     The  Romans  have  cele- 
brated the  humanity  of  Annibal,  who,  after  the 
batUo  of  Canns,  sought  the  body  of  the  fallen 
consul  amidst  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  honoured 
it  with  a  funeral  becoming  the  dignity  of  Rome. 
He  performed  the  same  friendly  offaccs  to  the 
remains  of  Marcellus  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.     Annibal,  when  in  Spain, 
married  a  woman  of  Castulo.    The  Romans 
entertained  such  a  hi^h  ouinion  of  him  as  a 
commander,  that  Scipio^  wno  conquered  him, 
calls  him  the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived, 
and  gives  the  second  rank  to  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot. 
and  places  himself  the  next  to  these  in  merit  and 
abilities.     The  fkilore  of  Annibal's  expedition 
in  Italy  did  not  arise  from  his  neglect,  but  from 
that  of  his  countrymen,  who  gave  him  no  assist- 
ance.   Livy  has  painted  the  character  of  Anni- 
bal like  an  enemy ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  this  celebrated  historian  has  wilhhel(J  the 
tribute  due  to  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  great- 
est of  generals.     C.  Nep.  in  vUd.—Liv.  21,  22, 
guc—Blut.  in  Flaniin,  &c. — Justin.  32,  c.  4. — 
Sil.  fiat.  1,  Ac—Appian. — Floru*  2  and  3. — 
Polyb.-^Diod.—Jttv.  10,  V.    159,   Ac— Fa/. 

Mai.Sorat.  4,  Od.  4,  Epod.  16. -IL  The 

son  of  the  great  Annibal,  was  sent  by  Himiico 
to  LilybsBum,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  keep  the  Sicilians  in  their  d uty .    Polyb. 

I. .III.  A  Carthairinian  general,  son  of  As- 

drobal,  commonly  called  of  Rhodes,  above  160 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  great  AnnibaL 
Justin.  19,  c  SL — Xenophon.  Hist.  Otcbc.-^-^ 
IV.  A  son  of  Giscon,  and  grandson  of  Ainilcar, 
sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  the  assistance  of 
iEgista,  a  town  of  Sicily.  He  was  overpowered 
by  TIerinocrates,  an  exiled  Syracusan.    Justin. 

22  and  23. V.  A  Caftharinian,  sumamcd 

Senior.  He  was  conquered  by  the  consul  C, 
Sulpit.  Paterculos,  in  Sardmia,  and  hung  on  a 
cross  by  his  countrymen  for  his  ill  success. 

Anniceris,  an  excellent  charioteer  of  Cyrene, 
who  exhibited  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot  be- 
fore Plato  and  the  academy.  When  the  philo- 
sopher was  wantonly  sold  by  Dionysius,  Anni- 
ceris ransomed  his  friend,  and  he  showed  fur- 
ther  his  respect  forleaminsT,  by  establishing  a 
sect  at  Cyrene,  called  after  his  name,  which  sup- 
ported that  all  good  consisted  in  pleasure.  Ctc. 
Se  Of.  Z,^Diog.  <n  Plat.  4'  ArisL'-jBiian. 

Ahnon,  and  Hannon,  I.  »  Carthaginian 
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general  conquered  in  Spam  by  Scipio,  and  sent 
to  Rome.  He  wa«  aon  of  Bomilcar,  whom  An- 
nibal  sent  privately  over  to  the  Rhone  to  conquer 
the  GauU  Liv.  21,  c.  27. II.  A  Carthagi- 
nian Tvho  UM^hi  birds  to  ainff  "  Annon  is  a 
god,»'  after  which  he  restored  them  to  their  na- 
tive liberty;  but  the  birds  lost  with  their  slavery 
what  they  had  been  teught.  jElian.  V.  H.  uU. 
lib.  c.  30.— — III.  A  Carthaginian  who  wrote, 
in  the  Punic  language,  the  account  of  a  voyage 
he  had  made  round  Africa.  This  book  was 
translated  into  Greek,  and  is  stiU  extant.     Vo*- 

»iua  de  Hxat,  Or.  4. IV.  Another,  banished 

from  Carthage  for  taming  a  lion  ftnr  his  own 
amusement,  which  was  interpreted  as  if  he 
wished  to  aspire  to  sovereign  power.  Plin.  8, 
c.  16. — This  name  has  been  conmion  to  many 
Carthaginians  who  liave  signalized  themselves 
among  their  conntrymen  during  the  Punic  wars 
against  Rome,  and  in  their  wars  against  the 
Sicilians,    /.ir.  26,  27,  &c. 

Anser,  a  Roman  poet,  whom  Ovid,  Triai.  3, 
eL  1,  V.  425,  calls  bold  and  impertinent.  Vireil 
and  Propertius  are  said  to  have  played  upon  ms 
name  with  some  degree  of  seventy. 

Antjeas,  a  king  of  Scy  thia,  who  said  that  the 
neigbine  of  a  horse  was  far  preferable  to  the 
music  of  Ismcnias,  a  famous  musician  who  had 
been  token  captive.     JPlut. 

ANTAGoiua,  a  Rhodian  poet  much  admired 
by  Antigonus,  Id.  1,  c.  a  One  day,  as  he  was 
cooking  some  fish,  the  king  asked  him  whether 
Homer  ever  dressed  anyit^als  when  he  was  re- 
cording the  actions  of  Agamemnon')  And  do 
you  thmk,  replied  the  poet,  thai  he  ever  inquired 
whether  any  individual  dressed  fish  in  his  ar- 
my 1    Plui.  Symp.  rf.  ApopK 

Antalcidas,  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was 
sent  into  Persb,  where  he  made  a  peace  with 
Artazerxcs  very  disadvantageous  to  his  country 
by  wWch,  B.  C.  387,  the  Greek  ciUes  of  Aaa 
became  tributary  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Paiu 
9,  c  1,  &c—Diod.  W.—Plut.  in  Atiax. 

Anteius  Publius  was  appointed  over  Syria 
by  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy^  and  drank  person,  which,  operating 
sbwry,  obliged  him  to  open  his  veins.  TacU. 
An.  t%  jfc. 

Antenor,  I.  a  Trojan  prince  related  to  Pri- 
am. It  is  said  that  during  the  Trojan  war  he 
always  kept  a  secret  correspondence  vrith  the 
Greeks,  and  chiefly  with  Menelaus  and  Ulysses. 
In  the  council  of  Priam,  Homer  introduces  him 
as  advising  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen  and 
conclude  the  war.  He  advised  Ulvsscs  to  carry 
away  the  Trojan  palladium,  and  encouraged  the 
Greeks  to  make  the  wooden  horscL  which,  at 
his  persuasion,  was  brought  into  the  city  of  Troy 
by  a  breach  made  in  the  walls.  JSneas  has  been 
accused  of  being  a  partner  of  his  guilt ;  and  the 
night  that  Troy  was  taken,  they  Tiad  a  number 
of  Greeks  stationed  at  the  doors  of  their  houses 
to  protect  them  from  harm.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  country,  Antenor  migrated  to  Itely 
newr  the  Adriatic,  where  he  built  the  town  of 
Padua,  tlw  children  were  also  concerned  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  displayed  much  valour  against 
the  Greeks.  Their  names  were  Polybius,  Aca- 
mas,  Agenor,  and,  according  to  others,  Polvda- 
znas  and  Helicaon.  Uv.  1,  c  I.— P/i„.  h  ^ 
J3.— F»r^.  JEn.  1,  v.  242.-.7'act/.  16.  c.  2l'-Z 
Jfomer.  U,  3,  7,  8,  11.— OmU  Mtt.  IX—Dic. 
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/y».  Cret.  5.— Dares  Phryg.  ^Strab,  U. — 

Dionyt.  Bal.  1.— Paw.  10,  c.  27. II.    A 

statuary.    Paua. III.  A  Cretan  who  wrot« 

a  history  of  his  country,    .^ian, 

Antbermus,  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of  Biie- 
dades  and  nandson  to  Malas.  He  and  his 
brother  Bupuas  made  a  statue  of  the  poet  BUp- 
ponax,  which  caused  universal  laughter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  deformity  of  iU  countenance.  The 
poet  was  so  incensed  upon  this,  and  inveighed 
with  so  much  bitterness  against  the  stotuaries^ 
that  they  hung  themsehreiL  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  authors.    Plin.  36,  c  5. 

Anthes,  a  native  of  Anthedoii,  who  fiist  In- 
vented hymns.    Plut.  de  Mu: 

Anthespboria,  a  festival  celebrated  in  Sicily, 
in  honour  of  Proserpine,  who  was  carried  away 
by  Pluto  as  she  was  gathering  flowers.  Oau- 
dian.  de  Rapt.  Prot.—— Festivals  of  the  same 
name  were  als9  observed  at  Aigos  in  bonoar  of 
Juno,  who  was  called  Antheia.  Patu.  Corinth. 
— Pollux.  Onom.  1,  c  1. 

Anthesteria,  festivals  in  honour  of  Baocfans 
among  the  Greeks.  They  were  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  February,  called  Anthesterion, 
whence  the  name  is  derived,  and  continued 
three  days.  The  first  was  called  lltSotyim  mn 
Tov  Irenes  otytiPj  because  they  tapped  their  barrelo 
of  liquor.  The  second  day  was  called  Z«cc,  from 
the  measure  x**>  because  every  individual  drank 
of  his  own  vessel,  in  commemoration  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Orestes,  who^  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  came,  without  being  purified,  to  Demo- 
phoon,  or  Pandion.  king  <«  Athena,  and  was 
obliged,  with  all  toe  Athenians,  to  drink  by 
himself  for  foar  of  jpoUuting  the  people  by 
drinking  with  them  beRire  he  was  punfieciof  the 
parricide.  It  was  usual  on  that  day  to  ride  out 
in  chariots,  and  ridicule  those  that  passed  by. 
The  best  drinker  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of 
leaves,  or  rather  of  gold,  and  with  a  cask  of 
wine.  The  third  day  was  called  Zvr^c,  firom 
XyraOf  a  vessel  brought  out  full  of  all  sorts  of 
seea  and  herbs,  deemed  sacred  to  Mercury,  and 
therefore  not  touched.  The  slaves  had  the  per- 
missbn  of  being  merry  and  free  during  these 
festivals ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  solemnity  a  he- 
rald proclaimed,  &vpa^tj  Kapsst  •vk  rr  Av^cvr^fM, 
L  e.  Depart,  ye  Carian  slaves,  the  feativab  are 
at  an  end.    .^lian.  F.  IT.  2,  c.  41. 

Ant  I A  Lex  was  made  for  ti^e  suppreasion  of 
luxury  at  Rome.  The  enactor  was  Antiue  Res- 
tio,  who  afterwards  never  supped  abroad.  Ma- 
crob.  3,  c  17. 

ANTicLt  A,  a  daughter  of  Autolycua  and  Am- 
phithea.  She  was  pregnant  of  Ulyases  when 
she  married  Laertes,  kmg  of  Ithaca.  Laiiertes 
was,  nevertheless,  the  reputed  father  of  Ulysses. 
It  issaid  that  Anticlea  kiUed  herself  when  she 
heard  a  fidae  report  of  her  son^s  death.  Bomer 
Od  II,  Id.^dygin.  fab.  201,  2^.^rau»^ 
C.29.     F5W.  Part  III.  -^«i«.  lu^ 

AnticiJdes,  a  Greek  historian,  whose  works 
are  now  lost.  They  are  often  quoted  by  Athe- 
nasus  and  Plut.  in  Alex.  ^  ^  ^**'^ 

ANTicRiTEs,  a  Spartan,  who  sUbbed  Epa- 
mmondas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  iMt^STtf 
Mantinea.    Plut.  in  Ages,  °^*  " 

AntidStus,  an  excellent  paioler  ntmn  ^t 
Eujuhmnor.    P/tn.  35,  c.  11.  *~"^'  P^P"  ot 

AnticSnes,  one  of  Alexander's  feiMnk 
publicly  rewarded  for  his  vaknir.     Curt^h^if 
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AntiobnIoas,  a  fiunoos  moMcian  of  Thebei^ 
^fldplB  to  Pbiloxenut. 

ANTiodtJAf  daughur  of  Berenice,  waa  wife 
to  king  Pvrrhua.    JHvU,  in  Pyrrh, 

ANTiaoNca,  I.  one  of  Alexandei'a  geneiala, 
umveraally  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate  eon 
of  Phflip,  Akkzander's  iather.  In  the  diviabn 
of  the  provinces,  after  the  king's  death,  he  re- 
eeived  jPamphyfia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia.  He 
united  with  Antipater  and  Ptolemy,  to  destroy 
Peidioeas  and  Eumenes  j  and  after  the  death  of 
Perdiccaa.  he  made  continoal  war  against  £u- 
iBene&  whom,  after  three  years  of  various  for- 
tune^ he  took  prisoner  and  ordered  to  be  starved. 
He  afterwaxds  declared  war  against  Cassander, 
wliom  he  conquered,  and  had  several  engage- 
ments by  his  generals  with  Lysimachus.  He 
obliged  Beleacus  to  retire  from  Syria,  and  fly  for 
refuge  and  safety  to  Egypt.  Ptolem;^,  who  had 
established  himself  in  Effypt,  pronused  to  de- 
fend Seleueus;  and  firomthat  time  all  friendship 
ceased  between  Ptolemy  and  Antigen  us,  and  a 
new  war  was  b^un,  in  which  Demetrius,  the 
•on  of  Antlgonus,  conquered  the  fleet  of  Pto- 
lemy near  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  took  16,000 
men  priMners,  and  sunk  SOO  ships.  After 
this  &mou«  naval  battle,  which  happened  26 
Tears  after  Alexander's  death,  Antifonus  and 
his  son  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  fiillowed  by  all  the  rest  of  Alexan- 
der's generals.  The  power  of  Antigonus  was 
now  become  so  formidable,  that  Ptolemy,  Scleu- 
cua  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  comluned  to- 
gether to  destrcnr  him ;  yet  Antigonus  despised 
them,  saying  toat  he  would  diraerse  them  as 
birds.  He  attempted  to  enter  Egypt  in  vaio, 
though  he  gained  several  victories  over  his  op- 
ponents; aim  be  at  last  received  so  many  wounds 
m  a  battle  that  he  co«]d  not  survive  them,  and 
died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  301  B.  C. 
During  his  life  he  was  nuiMtcr  of  all  Asia  Mi- 
nor as  &r  as  Syria.  Antigonus  was  concern- 
ed in  thsdiflexent  intrigues  of  the  Greeks.  He 
■nde  a  tieatr  of  alliance  with  the  ^tolian^ 
and  was  hicUj  resnected  by  the  Athenians,  to 
whom  he  snowed  nimself  very  liberal  and  in- 
dulgent Antigonu3  discharged  some  of  hbof- 
floen  hwaune  they  spent  their  time  in  taverns, 
and  he  gave  tbor  commissions  to  coounon  sol- 
Anrs,  who  perfiyrmed  their  duty  with  punctuali- 
tjT*  A  certain  ^oet  called  him  divine  ;  but  the 
king  despised  his  flattery,  and  bade  him  go  and 
inquire  of  his  servants  whether  he  was  really 
what  he  supposed  him.  Strah.  13.— JDtod.  17, 
Ac— Pai«.  2,  c  6,  Ac— Jt»/»n,  13,  14,  and 
15. — C  Nep,  in  Eumen^^Plut.  in  Demetr. 
Eumen,  Sl  Arat. 11.  Gkmatas,  son  of  De- 
metrius, and  grandson  to  Antigonus,  was  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  restored  the  Armenians  to 
liberty,  conquered  the  Gauls,  and  at  last  was  ex- 
pelled by  Pyrrhus,  who  seized  his  kingdom.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  F^hus,  he  recovered  Macedo- 
nia, and  died  after  a  reign  of  34  years,  leaving 
his  son  Demetrius  to  succeed,  B.  C.  243.  Jus- 
tin, 21  and  25.— Po^w6.— PZu/.  in  Demetr, 

III.  The  ipardian  of  hb  nephew  Philip,  the  son 
of  Demetnua,  who  married  the  widow  of  De- 
metrius and  usurped  the  kingdom.  Ho  vras 
called  iXwom,  from  his  promising  much  and  giv- 
ing nothing.  He  conaueied  Uleooienefl,  kmg 
ofSparta,  waA  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Egypt, 
beoauso  be  fiiTouied  the  JEtfliians  against  the 


Greeks.  He  died  B.  C.  231.  after  a  xeign  of  U 
years,  leaving  bis  crown  to  the  lawful  possessor^ 
Philip,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  cruel- 
ties and  the  war  be  made  anJnst  the  Romans. 
Jxutin,  28  and  29.— Po^yft.  2.— P/ii<.  tn  CZeom. 

IV.  A  son  of  Aristobulus,  king  of  Judsa, 

who  obtained  an  army  from  the  king  of  Parthia, 
by  promising  him  1000  talents  and  dOO  women. 
WUh  these  fin-eign  troops  he  attacked  his  coun- 
try, and  cut  the  ears  of  Hyrcanus  to  make  him 
unfit  ibr  the  priesthood.  Herodi  with  the  aid 
of  the  Romans,  took  him  prisoner,  and  be  was 
put  to  death  by  Antony.  Joseph,  14.— IKon. 
and  PhU.  in  AnUm, ^Y.  Caryatius,  an  his- 
torian in  the  age  of  Philadelphns,  who  wrote 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  ancient  phik)sopheni, 
Diog.-~Athen.^—-Yh  A  statuary  whp  wrot« 
on  his  profession. 

ANTiLdcHus,  I.  a  king  of  Measenia. IL 

The  eklest  son  of  Nestor,  bv  Eurydice.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and 
was  killed.    Bomer.   Od.  4.— Oe^.  BnM, 

saTs  he  waa  killed  by  Hector. HI.  A  poet 

who  wrote  a  panegyric  upon  Lysander,  and 
received  a  hat  filled  with  alver.    PliU,  in  Ljft, 

Antimachus,  I.  an  historian.— II.  A  Greek 
poet  and  musician  of  Ionia  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates. He  wrote  i^,treatise  on  the  age  4nd  ge- 
nealogy of  Homer,. and  proved  him  to  be  a  na- 
tive oTColophon.  He  repeated  one  of  his  com- 
positions beknre  a  largo  audience ;  but  his  dictioa 
was  so  obscure  and  unintelligible,  thai  all  retired 
except  Plato;  upon  which  he  said,  Legam,  ni* 
hil-ominuM^  Plato  enim  mihi  est  unvs  instar  om- 
nium. He  was  reckoned  the  next  to  Homer  ia 
excellence,  and  the  emperor  Adrian  was  so  ibnd 
of  his  poetry,  that  he  preferred  him  to  Homer. 
He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  Theban  war;  and 
before  he  had  brought  his  heroes  to  the  city  of 
Thebes,  he  had  filled  twenty-firar  volumes.  Ha 
was  sumamed  Clarius,  from  Claros,  a  moun- 
tain near  Colophon,  whero  he  was  born.  Pans, 
9,  c  35.— P/iU.  in  Lvsand,  ^  TimoL^Pn- 

pert,  2,  eL  34,  V.  46.— Qttin«.  10,  c  1. IH. 

Another  poet  of  the  same  name,  Munamed  Pse- 
ecu  because  he  praised  bimselfl  Suidas,-"^^ 
IV.  A  Trojan,  whom  Paris  bribed  to  oppose  tha 
restoring  of  Helen  to  Menelaus  and  Ulysses, 
who  had  come  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her« 
Hii  sons,  Hippolochus  and  Pisander,  were  kill- 
ed by  Agamemnon.    Homer,  Jl,  11,  ▼.  123, 1. 

23,  V.  1^. V.  A  native  of  Heliopolis,  who 

wrote  a  poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
3790  verses. 

Antinoeia,  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquen^ 
nial  games,  in  honour  of  Antinous,  instituted  b^ 
the  emperor  Adrian,  at  Mantinea,  where  AnU- 
nous  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity. 

ANTiNoas,  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  the 
emperor  Adrian  was  so  extromely  fond,  that  at 
his  death  he  erected  a  temple  to  him,  and  wish- 
ed it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  been  chanoed 
into  a  const^ation.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Kile,  while 
others  maintain  that  he  o£bied  himself  at  a  sa- 
crifice as  a  victim  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 
Vid.  Part  III. 

Akti6cbu8,  I.  sumamed  Sater.  was  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  king  of  Syria  ana  Asia.  He 
made  a  treaty  of  allianoe  vrith  Ptolemy  Phik- 
ddphus,  king  of  Egypt  He  foil  into  a  linger- 
ing disease,  which  none  of  his  fethei's  physi- 
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dam  coqU  core  for  loine  time,  till  it  was  dia- 
eovered  that  his  pulse  was  more  irre^lar  than 
usual  when  Stratonico,  his  step-mother,  enter- 
ed his  room,  aod  that  love  for  her  was  the  cause 
of  his  illness.  This  was  told  to  the  father,  who 
willingly  gave  Stratonice  to  his  son,  that  his 
immoderate  love  might  not  cause  his  death. 
He  died  291  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  19  years. 
Justin,  17,  C  2,  &c—Val.  Max.  b.-^Polyb.  4. 

— Apjnan, The  second  of  that  name,  sur- 

natned  Theo9  (God)  hyr  the  Milesiam^  be- 
cause he  put  to  death  their  t^nt  Timarchus, 
was  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  Soter.  He 
put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had  been  begun 
with  Ptolemy ;  and.  to  strengthen  the  peace,  he 
married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  Effyptian 
king.  This  so  offended  his  former  wi&,  l^o- 
dice,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  that  she  poi- 
soned mm,  and  suborned  Artemon,  whose  fea- 
tures were  similar  to  his,  to  represent  him  as 
kinff.  Artemon,  subservient  to  her  will,  pre- 
tended to  be  indisposed,  and,  as  king,  called  all 
the  ministers,  and  recommended  to  them  Selen- 
cus,  sumamed  Callinicus,  son  of  Laodice,  as  his 
successor.  After  this  ridicukius  imposture,  it 
was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a  natural 
death,  and  LAodice  placed  her  son  on  the  throne, 
and  ditpatched  Berenice  atffl  her  son,  246  years 

before  the  C  hristian  era.  Appian, The  third 

of  that  name,  surnamed  the  Great^  brother 
to  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  was  kin^  of  Syria  and 
Asia,  and  reigned  36  years.  H^  was  defeated 
by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  at  Raphia,  after  which 
he  made  war  against  Persia,  and  took  Sardes. 
After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he  endeavoured  to 
crush  his  infant  son  Epiphanes;  but  his  guar- 
dians solicited  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  An- 
tiochus was  compelled  to  resign  his  pretensions. 
He  conquered  tne  greatest  part  or  Greece,  of 
which  some  cities  implored  the  aid  of  Rome ; 
and  Annibal,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court, 
encouraged  turn  to  make  war  against  Italy.  He 
was  glau  to  find  himself  supported  by  the  abili- 
ties of  such  a  general ;  but  his  measures  were 
dilatory,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  An- 
nibal, and  he  was  conquered,  and  obliged  to  re- 
tire b^ond  mount  Taurus,  and  pay  a  yearly  fine 
*of  2000  talents  to  the  Romans.  His  revenues 
being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  attempted  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Belus,  in  Susiana,  which 
so  incensed  the  inhabitants  that  they  killed  him 
with  his  foUowers,  187  yean  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  his  character  of  king,  Antiochus 
was  humane  and  liberal,  the  patron  of  learning 
and  the  friend  of  merit;  and  he  published  an 
edid,  ordering  his  subjects  never  to  obey  except 
his  commands  were  consieitent  with  the  laws  of 
the  country.  He  had  three  sons,  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopater, Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Demetrius. 
The  first  succeeded  him,  and  the  two  others 
were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.  Justin, 
31  and  32.— 53fro*.  16,— Liv.  34,  c.  59.— Flor. 

2,  c.  l.—Appian,    Bell.  Syr. The  fourth 

Antiochus,  surnamed  Epiphams^or  Illustrious^ 
was  king  of  Syria  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Seleucus,  and  reigned  eleven  yean.  He  des- 
troyed Jerusalem,  and  was  so  cruel  to  the  Jews, 
that  they  called  him  Bpimanes  or  Purious^  and 
not  Epiphanes,  He  attempted  to  plunder  Per- 
sepolis  without  effect  He  was  of  a  voracious 
appetite,  and  fond  of  childuh  diversions ;  he 
iMPed|  for  hsi  pleasure,  to  empty  bags  of  money 
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in  the  streets,  to  see  the  people's  eagemca  ta 
gather  it;  he  bathed  in  the  public  baths  with  th« 
populace,  and  was  fond  of  perfumins  himself  to 
eicess.  He  invited  all  the  Greekslie  could  at 
Antioch,  and  waited  upon  them  as  a  servant, 
and  danced  with  such  indecency  among  tha 
stage-players,  that  even  the  most  dissipated  and 
shameless  blushed  at  the  sight  Polybtus, — Jus- 
tin, 34,  c  3. The  Adh,  sumaokcd  Bupator, 

succeeded  his  father  Epiphanes  on  the  throne 
of  Syria,  164  B.  C.  He  made  a  peace  with  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  second  year  of  nis  reiffn  was 
assassinated  by  his  uncle  Demetrius,  wno  said 
that  the  crown  was  lawfully  his  own,  and  that 
it  had  been  sehed  from  his  uOher.    Justin.  34. 

-Joseph.   12. The   sixth,  kingof  Syria, 

was  surnamed  Eutheus  or  Noble,  l3is  fieither, 
Alexander  Bala,  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of 
Malcus,  an  Arabian  j  and  he  received  the  crown 
from  Tryphon,  in  opposition  to  his  brother  De- 
metrius, whom  the  people  hated.  Before  he  had 
been  a  year  on  the  throne,  Tryphon  murdered 
him,  143  B.  C.  and  reigned  in  his  place  for 
three  years.  Joseph,  13. The  seventh,  call- 
ed Sidetes^  rdgned  nine  years.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  he  was  afraid  of  Tryphon, 
antfconcealed  lumsel^  but  he  soon  obtained  ihe 
means  of  destroying  his  enemy.  He  made  war 
against  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  and  he  fell 
in  the  battle  which  was  soon  after  fought,  about 
130  yean  before  the  Christian  era.  Justin.  3^ 
c  \.—Appian  Bell.  Sjfr. The  eighth,  sur- 
named Grypus^  from  his  aquiline  nooe,  was  son 
of  Demetrius  Nkanor,  by  Cleopatra.  His  bro- 
ther Sekiucus  was  destroyed  by  Cleopatra ;  and 
he  himself  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had 
he  not  discovered  his  mother's  artifice,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  the  poison  which  waspre- 
pared  for  himself.  He  nlled  Alexander  Zebi- 
na,  whom  Ptolemy  had  set  to  oppose  him  on  the 
throne  of  Syria,  and  was  at  last  assassinated  6. 
C.  112,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years.  Justin. 
39,  Ac. — Joseph. — Appian,'—^-^he  ninth,  sur- 
named CyzenicuSf  from  the  dty  Cyzicu8,where 
he  received  his  education,  was  son  of  Anti- 
ochus Sidetee,  bj  Cleopatra.  He  disputed  the 
kingdom  with  his  brother  Grypus,  who  ceded  to 
him  Coelos3rria,  part  of  his  patrimony.  He  was 
at  last  conqueiea  by  his  nephew  Seleucus,  near 
Antioch,  and  rather  than  to  continue  longer  in 
his  bands,  he  killed  himself,  B.  C.  93.  While 
a  private  man  he  seemed  worthy  to  reign ;  but 
wnon  on  the  throne,  he  was  dissolute  and  tyran- 
nical. He  was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  invent- 
ed some  useful  military  engines.  Appian, — Jo- 
seph,  The  tenth,  was  ironically  sumamed 

Pius,  because  he  married  Selena,  the  wife  of 
his  father  and  of  his  uncle.  He  was  the  son  of 
Antiochus  ninth,  and  he  expelled  Seleucus,  the 
son  of  Grypus,  f^m  Syria,  and  was  killed  in  a 
battle  he  fought  against  the  Parthians,  in  the 
cause  of  the  (ialatians.  Joseph. — ilpptan.— -  * 
Afler  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Syria  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  factions  of  the  roval  family,  or 
usurpers,  who,  under  a  good  or  nilse  title,  un- 
der toe  name  of  Antiochus  or  his  relations,  es- 
tablished theronelves  for  a  little  time  as  snve> 
reigns  either  of  Syria  or  Damascus,  or  other 
defiendent  provinces.  At  last  Antiochus,  sur- 
named AsiaticuSy  the  son  of  Antiochus  the 
ninth,  was  restored  to  his  paternal  throne  by  the 
influence  of  Lucullus  the  jloman  general^  on  the 
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^xpolflion  of  Tig[rane8,  king  of  Armenia,  from 
thp  Syrian  dominions;  bu^  four  years  after, 
Pompey  deposed  htm,  and  observed  that  he  viho 
had  hid  himself  while  an  usurper  sat  upon  his 
throne,  ought  not  to  be  a  king.  From  that  time, 
B.  C.  65,  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
the  race  of  Antiochus  was  extinguished.  Jus- 
tin, 40.^— A  philosopher  of  Ascalon,  famous 
fbr  his  writings,  and  the  respect  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  bb  pupils,  LucuUus,  Cicero,  and 

Brutos.     PluL  in  Jjutmll. An  historian  of 

Syracuse,  son  of  Xenophanes,  who  wrote,  be- 
sides ott^r  works,  an  history  of  SiciW,  in  nine 
books,  in  which  he  began  at  the  age  of  king  Co- 

calus.     Sirab.'^DiocL  12. A  rich  king,  tri- 

botary  to  the  Romans  in  the  affe  of  Vespasian. 

T\teiL  HUl.  2,  c  81. A  sophist  who  refused 

to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  a  state, 
on  account  of  the  vehemence  of  his  passions. 

A  king  conquered  by  Antony,  &c.     Cces. 

%  Bell.  Civ.  4. Akingof  Messenia.  Pau$. 

4.^-— A  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  un- 
der AldbiadM,  conquered  b^  Lysander.  Xe- 
nopk.  HisL  OroBe.^—A.  writer  of  Alexandria, 
WDO  published  a  treatise  on  comic  poets.  A  then. 
—A  sculptor,  said  to  have  maoe  the  famous 
statue  of  Pallas,  preserved  in  the  Ludovisi  gar- 
dens at  Rome. 

Antipatcr,  I.son  of  lolaus,  was  soldier  under 
king  Philips  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
under  Alexander  the  Great.    When  Alexander 
went  to  invade  Asia,  be  left  Antipater  supreme 
governor  of  Macedonia  and  of  all  Greece.    An- 
Upater  exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  king ; 
be  made  war  against  Sparta,  and  was  boon  after 
called  into  Persia  with  a  reinforcement  b^  Al- 
exander.    He   had  been  suspected  of  giving 
poison  to  Alexander,  to  raise  himself  to  power. 
After  Alexander's  death,  his  generals  divided 
the  empire  among  themselves,  and  Macedonia 
was  allotted  to  Antipater.    The  wars  which 
Greece,  and  chiefly  Athens,  meditated  during 
Alexander's  Ufe,  now  burst  forth  with  uncom- 
mon fury  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was 
received.     The  Athenians  levied  an  arm^  of 
30,000  men,  and  equipped  200  ships  against 
Antipater,  who  was  master  of  Macedonia.  Their 
expeditbn  wma  attended  with  much  success,  An- 
tipater was  routed  in  Thesaaly,  and  even  be- 
Mged  in  the  town  of  Lamia.    But  when  Leoe- 
thenca,  the   Athenian  general,  was  mortally 
wounded  umler  the  walls  of  Lamia,  the  fortune 
of  the  war  was  changed.    Antipater  obliged  the 
enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  and  soon  after  received 
a  reinforcement  from  Craterus  fVom  Asia,  with 
which  he  conquered  the  Athenians  at  Cranon 
in  Thessaly.    After  this  defeat,  Antipater  and 
Craterus  marched  into  Bceotia,  and  conquered 
the  ^itolians,  and  ^nted  peace  to  the  Athe- 
niana,  oo  the  eMi^tions  which  Leoetbenes  had 
propoeed  to  Antipater  when  besieged  in  Lamia, 
1.  e.  that  he  should  be  absolute  master  over 
them.    Besides  this,  he  demanded  from  their 
amhassadora,   Demodes,  Phocion,  and  Xeno- 
cntes,  that  they  should  deliver  into  his  hands 
the  oratofs  Demosthenes  ami  Hyperides,  whose 
eloquence  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  had  been  the  primary  causes  of  the 
^ar.    The  conditions  were  accepted,  a  Mace- 
donjan  sarrison  was  stationed  in  Athens,  but 
the  inhaUtants  stiU  were  permitted  the  free  use 
of  their  laws  and  priviteges.    Antipater  and 


Craterus  were  the  first  who  made  hostile  prs- 
{larations  against  Perdiccas ;  and,  during  thai 
time,  Polvperohon  was  appointed  over  Macedo- 
nia. Poiyipercbon  defeated  the  ^tolians,  who 
made  an  invasion  upon  Macedonia.  Antipater 
gave  assistance  to  Eumenes,  in  Asia,  against 
Antigonus,  according  to  Justin,  14.  c  2.  At 
his  death,  B.  C.  319,  Antipater  appointed  Poly, 
perchon  master  of  all  his  possessions.  Curt.  3L 
4,  5,  6,  7,  and  lO.-^usiin.  11.  12,  13,  &c— 
Diod.  17, 18,&c.— C.  Nep.  in  Pkoc.  4»  Eumen. 

— Plut.  in  Eumen.  Alexand.  Ac. II.  Asoa 

of  Cassaufler,  king  of  Macedonia^  and  son-in- 
law  of  Lysimachus.  He  killed  hui  mother,  be- 
cause she  wished  his  brother  Alexander  to  sue* 
ceed  to  the  throne.  Alexander,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  mother,  solicited  the  assistance  of 
Demetrius,  but  peace  was  re-established  between 
the  two  brothera  b^  the  advice  of  Lysimachus, 
and  soon  after,  Demetrius  killed  Antipater,  and 
made  himself  king  of  Macedonia,  294  B.  C. 

Justin.  26,  c  1. III.  A  king  of  Macedonia, 

who  reigned  only  45  days,  277  B.  C. IV. 

A  powerful  prince,  father  to  Herod.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Judea  by  Cssar,  whom 
he  had  assi^ed  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  Joseph; 
— ; — V.  One  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  who  con- 
spired against  tiis  life  with  Hermolaus.  Curt, 
8,  c.  6. VI.  A  celebrated  sophist  of  Hieio- 

g)lis  preceptor  to  the  children  of  the  emperor 
everus. VII.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Tar- 
sus, 144  yean  B.C. VIII.  A  poet  of  Sidon, 

who  could  compose  a  number  of  verses  extem- 
pore upon  any  subject.  He  ranked  Sappho 
among  the  muses  in  one  of  his  epigrams.  Ho 
had  a  fever  every  year  on  the  day  of  his  birth, 
of  which  at  last  be  died.  He  flourished  about 
80  yeara  B.  C.  Some  of  his  cpimms  are  pre- 
served in  the  Anthologia.  Plin.  7,  c  51. —  Vol, 
Max.  1,  c.  10.— Cic.  de  Oral.  3,  de  OffU.  3,  d€ 

Qucest.  Acad.  4. IX.  A  philosopher  of  Pho»- 

nicia,  preceptor  to  Cato  of  Utica.    Plut.  in  Cat. 

A  stoic  philosopher,  disciple  to  Diogenes 

of  Babylon.  He  wrote  two  books  on  divina- 
tion, and  died  at  Athens.     Cic.  de  Div.  I,  c.  3. 

—Ac.  Qutcst.  4,  c.  6.— /}e  Qfie.  3,  c.  12. 

XI.  A  disciple  of  Aristotle,   who   wrote  two 
books  of  letters. — ^XII.  A  poet  <^  Thessalo- 
nica,  in  the  age  of  Au^stus. 
Antiphanes,  I.  an  ingenious  statuary  of  Ar- 

Kis.  Paus.  5,  c  17. II.  A  comic  poet  of 
bodes,  ["  Smyrna,  or  Carystus.  He  was  bom 
B.  C.  406,  of  parents  in  the  low  condition  of 
sUves.  This  most  prolific  poet  (be  is  said  to 
have  composed  upwards  of  three  nundred  dra- 
mas), notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  ori- 
gin, was  so  popular  in  Athens,  that  on  his  de- 
cease a  decree  was  passed  to  remove  his  remains 
from  Chios  to  that  city,  where  they  were  inter- 
red with  public  honoura."      Tlieatre  of  the 

Greeks.] III.   A  phyndan  of  Delos,  who 

used  to  say  that  diseases  originated  from  the 
variety  of  food  that  was  eaten.  Clem.  Alex. — 
Alhen. 

Antiphilus,  I.  an  Athenian  who  succeeded 
Leosthenes  at  the  siege  of  Lamia  against  An- 
tipater.    Diod.  18. II.  A  noble  painter,  who 

represented  a  youth  leaning  over  a  fire  and  olow- 
ing  it,  from  which  tho  whole  bouse  seemed  to 
be  illuminated.  He  was  an  Egyptian  by  birth  : 
he  imitated  Apelles,  and  was  disciple  to  Ctesi- 
demus.    PUn.  35,  c.  10. 
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'  ANTtPH08,  a  brother  of  Ctimdnofl,  wai  son  of 
Gan  vctor  the  Naupactian .  Tboae  two  brothen 
tnuruered  the  poet  Heaiocl,  on  the  false  suspi- 
don  that  he  had  offered  violence  to  their  sister, 
and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea.  The  poet's 
dog  discoTered  them,  and  they  were  seized  and 
convicted  of  the  murder.  PltU.  tie  SoUrt. 
Anint, 

ANTrsTirBNEs,  I.  a  philosooher,  bom  of  an 
Athenian  father  and  of  a  Phrygian  mother. 
He  taught  rhetoric,  and  had  among  his  pupils 
the  famous  Diogenes ;  but  when  he  had  neard 
Socrates,  he  shut  up  his  school,  and  told  his  pu- 
pils, "  Cio  sock  for  yourselves  a  master,  I  have 
now  found  one."  lie  was  the  head  of  the  sect 
of  the  cynic  philosophers.  One  of  his  pupils 
asked  him  what  philosophy  had  taught  nim  7 
'*  To  live  with  mysclfj"  said  he.  He  sold  his 
all,  and  preserved  onW  a  very  ragged  coat,  which 
drew  the  attention  of  Socrates,  and  tempted  him 
to  say  to  the  cynic,  who  carried  his  contempt  of 
dress  too  far,  "  Antisthenes,  I  see  thy  vanity 
through  the  holes  of  thy  coat."  Antisthenes 
taught  the  unity  of  Gk)d,  but  he  recommended 
suicide.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant.  His 
doctrines  of  austerity  wore  followed  as  long  as 
he  was  himself  an  example  of  the  cynical  cha- 
meter;  but  after  his  death  they  were  all  fbigot- 
ten.  Antisthenes  flourished  396  jreara  B.  C. 
Cie.  de  Oral.  3,  c  So.—Diog.  6,—PluL  in 

Ijye. II.  A  disciole  of  Heraclitus. III. 

An  historian  of  Rhoaes.    Diog. 

ANTtsTius  Labeo,  I.  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
Rome,  who  defended  the  liberties  of  his  country 
against  Augustus,  for  which  he  is  taxed  with 
madness,  bv  Horat,  1,  Sat.  3,  v.  82. — Sueton, 
in  Aug.  54. II.  Pctro  of  Gabii,  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  celebrated  treaty  between  Rome  and 
his  country,  in  the  ago  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
Dionya.  Vol.  4. 

Antomeses,  the  last  king  of  Corinth.  Alter 
his  death  magistrates  with  regal  authority  were 
chosen  annually. 

AifTdNiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Anto- 
ny, the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  abrogated  the 
lex  Aliat  and  renewed  the  lex  Cornelia^  by 
taking  awav  from  the  people  the  privilege  of 
choosing  pnests,  and  restoring  it  to  the  cdlego 
of  priests,  to  which  it  originally  belonged.    IHo 

44. 'Another,  by  the  same.    It  aJlowcd  an 

appeal  to  the  people,  to  those  who  were  con- 
demned de  majeataUj  or  of  oerfidious  measures 

against  the  state. Another,  by  the  same. 

during  his  triumvirate.  It  made  it  a  capital 
offence  to  propose  ever  aflcr  the  election  of  a 
dictator,  and  for  any  person  to  accept  of  the 
office.     Appian,  de  bell.  Civ.  3. 

ANTdNiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  by 
Octavia.  She  married  Domitius  JEnobarbus, 
and  was  mother  of  Nero  and  two  daughters. 

II.   A  sister   of  Germanlcus. 111.   A 

daughter  of  Claudiuff  and  ^lia  Petina.  She 
was  of  the  frmily  of  the  Tuberos,  and  was  re- 
pudiated for  her  levity.    SueUm,  in  Claud,  1. 

—  TacU.  Ann,  11. IV.  The  wife  of  Dru- 

sus,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  brother  to  Tiberius. 
She  became  mother  of  three  children,  Oermani- 
cus.  Caligula's  father  ;  Claudius  the  emperor : 
and  the  debauched  livia.  Her  hortmnd  died 
very  eariy.  and  she  never  would  marrr  again, 
but  spent  her  time  in  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren.   Some  people  supooae  her  grandson,  Ca- 


Ugula,  ordered  her  to  be  poisoded,  A.  D.  98. 
Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  3. 

Anton!nu»,I.  (Titus,)  sumamed  P»w,  was 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he 
succeeded.  This  prince  is  remarkable  for  all 
the  virtues  that  can  form  a  perfect  statesman, 
philosopher,  and  king.  Qe  rebuilt  whatever 
cities  had  been  destroyed  by  wars  in  former 
reigns.  He  sufiered  the  governors  of  the  pro* 
vinces  to  remain  long  in  the  administration,  that 
no  opportunity  of  extortion  might  be  given  to 
new  comers.  When  told  of  conqoering  heroes^ 
he  said  with  Scipio^  I  prefer  the  life  and  preser- 
vation of  a  citizen  to  the  death  of  one  hundred 
enemies.  He  did  not  persecute  the  Christiana 
like  his  predecessors,  but  his  life  was  a  scene  of 
universal  benevolence.  His  last  moments  were 
easy,  though  preceded  by  a  lingering  illness. 
He  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Britain,  by  raising  a  rampart  between 
the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth ;  but  he  waged 
no  war  during  his  reign,  and  only  repulsed  the 
eneinies  of  the  empire  who  appeared  in  the  field. 
He  died  in  the  75th  year  of  hu  age,  after  a  rpign 
of  23  years,  A.  D.  161.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  adopted  son,  M,  Aurelius  Antoninus,  sur^ 
named  the  philosopher,  a  prince  as  virtuous  as 
his  fiither.  He  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity 
his  brother  L.  Verusi  whose  volupCooosness  and 
dissipation  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  modera- 
tion of  the  philosopher.  During  their  reign,  the 
Gluadi,  Parthians,  and  Marcomanni  were  de- 
feated. Antoninus  wrote  a  book  in  Greek,  en- 
titled, rsM^  MvrMT,  concerning  himself;  the 
best  editions  of  which  are  the  4to.  Cantab.  1653, 
and  the  8vo.  Oxon.  1704.  AHer  the  war  with 
the  Gluadi  had  been  finished,  Verus  died  of  aa 
apoplexy,  and  Antoninus  survived  him  eight 
y^rs,  and  died  in  his  61st  year,  after  a  reign  nf 

39  years  and  ten  days.     Dio  Casshu. ^11. 

Baasianus  Caracalla,  son  of  the  emperor  Septi- 
mus Severus,  was  celebrated  for  hb  cruelties. 
He  killed  his  brother  Gets  in  his  mother's  arms, 
and  attempted  to  destroy  the  writings  of  Aria- 
totle,  observing  that  Arii^otle  was  one  of  those 
who  sent  poison  to  Alexander.  He  married  hia 
mother,  and  publicly  lived  with  her ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  people  of  Alexandria  to  say  that 
he  was  an  CEdipus,  and  his  wife  a  Jocasta.  He 
was  assassinated  at  Edeasa  by  Macrinua,  April 
8,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  217.  His 
body  was  sent  to  his  wife  Julia,  who  stabbed 
herself  at  the  sight— There  is  extant  a  GnA 
itinerary,  and  another  book,  called  Iter  Britan- 
nicunut  which  some  have  attributed  to  the  em- 
peror Antoninua,  though  it  was  more  probably 
written  by  a  person  of  that  name  whose  Mge  is 
unknown.  ^ 

M.  AKTdNiua  Gnipho,  L  tk  poet  of  Graul« 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  ;  Cicero  and  other 
illustrious  men  freouented  his  school.'^ — IL 
An  orator,  grandfather  to  the  triumvir  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  killed  in  the  civil  wan  of 
Marius^  aiid  his  head  was  h«ng  in  the  forum« 

Val,  Max.  9,  c  3.— Ltican.  2,  ▼.  121. IlL 

Marcus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  orator  of  the  samtf 
name,  by  means  of  Cotta  and  Cethegus  obtain^ 
ed  from  the  senate  the  office  of  managing  the 
com  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  the  Mediterra' 
nean  with  unlimited  power.  This  gave  him 
many  opportunities  of  plonderinf  the  provinces 
and  ennching  himself.    He  died  of  a  broken 
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lie«rt.    SaUutt.  Prog, IV.  Caius,  a  Mm  of 

the  orator  of  that  name,  who  obtaiDcd  a  trcwp  of 
horae  from  Sylla,  and  plundered  Achaia.  He 
waa  carried  before  the  prstor  M.  Luculloa,  and 
banbhed  from  the  aenate  by  the  cenaora,  for 
pillaging  the  allieei  and  refusinff  to  appear  when 

aaramoned  before  juatioe. v .  Cama,  aon  of 

Antonioa  Cahia,  waa  conaul  with  Cioeru,  and 
aasisted  him  to  deatroy  the  conspiracy  of  Ca- 
tiline in  GauL  He  went  to  Macedonia  aa  hia 
province,  and  fought  with  ill  aucceaa  against 
the  DardanL  He  waa  accused  at  hia  return  and 
baniahed.-^— VI.  Marcua,  the  triumvir,  waa 
grandaoQ  to  the  orator  M.  Antonioa,  and  aon 
of  Antonioa,  aomamed  CreUnna^  from  hia  wars 
in  Crete.  He  waa  augur  and  tribune  of  the 
people,  in  which  he  dutinguiahed  himself  by 
hia  ambitioua  riewa.  When  the  aenate  waa 
torn  by  the  factions  of  Pompev'a  and  Cesar'a 
adherents^  Antony  proposed  that  both  should 
lay  aaide  the  command  of  their  armiea  in  ^e 
provinces ;  but  aa  thia  [iropoaition  met  not  with 
auceeas^  he  privately  retired  from  Rome  to  the 
camp  of  Csaar,  and  adviaed  him  to  march 
hia  army  to  Rome.  In  support  of  his  attach- 
ment, he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his  army 
at  Pharaalia  ;  and,  according  to  a  premeditated 
acheme,  offered  him  a  diadem  in  the  presence 
of  the  Koman  people.  He  besieged  Mutina, 
which  had  been  allotted  to  D.  Brutus,  for  which 
the  aenate  judged  him  an  enemy  to  the  le- 
pobKc,  at  the  remonstration  of  Cicero.  He  was 
conquered  b?  the  consuls  Uirtius  and  Panaa.  and 
by  young  Caeaar,  who  soon  after  joined  his  in- 
temt  with  that  of  Antony,  and  formed  the  cele- 
brated triumvirate^  which  waa  established  with 
aoch  cruel  proscriptions,  that  Antony  did  not 
even  apare  us  own  uncle  that  ho  might  strike 
off  the  head  of  his  enemy  Cicero.  The  trium- 
virate divided  the  Roman  empire  among  them- 
aelvea ;  and  Antony  returned  into  tho  east, 
where  he  enlarged  his  dominioiia  by  different 
eonqneata.  Antony  had  married  Fiuvia,  whom 
be  repudiated  to  marry  Octavia  the  siMer  of 
Augoatm^  and  by  this  conjunction  to  atrengthen 
the  triumvirate.  He  assisted  Augustus  at  the 
battle  of  Philippt  acainst  the  murderers  of  J. 
Coaar,  and  he  burisd  the  body  of  M.  Brutu% 
hia  enemy,  in  a  moat  magnificent  manner.  Dur- 
ing hia  residence  in  the  east  he  became  enamour- 
ed of  Cleopatra,  queen  of  £gyp^  and  repudiat- 
ed Octavia  to  marry  her.  This  divorce  incens- 
ed Auguatus,  who  now  prepared  to  deprive  An- 
tony of  all  hia  power.  The  two  enemiea  met 
at  Actiam,  were  a  naval  engagement  soon  be- 
gMi,  and  Cleopatra,  by  flyinff  with  60  sail,  drew 
Antony  from  the  battle  and  ruined  his  cause. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Antony  followed 
Cleopatra  into  E^pt,  were  he  was  soon  inform- 
ed of  the  defection  of  all  his  allies  and  adhe- 
rente,  and  saw  the  conqueror  on  his  shorea.  He 
stabbed  himself  and  died  in  the  56ih  year  of 
bis  agc^  B.C.30  ;  and  the coiKiuerur shed  tears 
when  he  waa  informed  that  hia  enemy  was  no 
more.  Antony  left  aeven  children  by  hia  three 
wives.  In  hia  4>oblic  character  Antony  was 
brave  and  conrageoua  ;  but  with  the  intrepidity 
of  Ciesar,  be  posseaaed  all  hia  voluptuoua  inch- 
nations,  it  is  aaid  that  the  night  of  CflBsar'a 
murder  Caaaiua  sopped  with  Antony  ;  and  be- 
ing a^Md  whether  he  had  a  dajQger  with  him, 
answered,  yes,  if  you,  Antony,  aapire  to  sove- 
PirtU.-2X  ^^ 


reign  power.  Plutarch  has  written  an  aocount 
of  his  life.  Virg.  jEn,  8,  v.  685.— flbro/.  ep. 
9.-Vu».  10,  V.  122.— C.  Nep,  in  Attic^Cicin 

PhUip.^Justin,  41   and'  42. VII.  JuUua, 

son  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  by  Fulvia,  was 
consul  with  Paulus  Fabius  Maximua.  He  was 
surnamed  Afiricanus,  and  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Augustus.  Some  say  that  he  killed  himself 
It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote  an  heroic  poem  on 
Diomede,  in  12  books.    Horace  dedicated  his  4 

Orf.  2.  to  him.     TacU. 4,  Ann,  c.  44. Vlll. 

Lucius,  the  triumvir's  brother,  waa  besieged  in 
Pelusium  by  Augustus,  and  obliged  to  aurren- 
der  himself,  with  300  men,  by  fomine.  The 
conqueror  spared  his  liie.  Some  say  that  he 
waa  killed  at  the  ahrine  of  Ccaar. IX.  Ju- 
Uua, was  put  to  death  by  A  ugustus,  for  his  crimi- 
nal conversation  with  Julia. 

Antoridxs,  a  painter,  disciple  to  Aiistippus. 
Plin, 

ApIbia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Artaxerzes,  who 

married  Phamabazua,  satrap  of  Ionia. IL 

A  daughter  of  Antiochus.    Paut.  1,  c  8. 

Af  AMB,  I.  the  mother  of  Nicomedes,  by  Pru- 
aias  king  of  Bithynia. — —II.  The  mother  of 
Antiochua  Soter,  by  Seleucua  Nicanor. 

Apella,  a  word,  Horat  1,  Sat,  5,  ▼.  IOl 
which  has  given  much  trouble  to  critics  and 
commentators.  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  cir- 
cumdaed,  (sine  pelle^)  an  epithet  highly  applic- 
able to  a  Jew.  Othera  maintain  toat  it  la  a 
proper  name,  upon  the  authority  of  Cicero,  ad 
Attic,  12,  ep.  19,  who  mentiona  a  person  of  the 
same  name. 

Apelles,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Cos,  or,  as 
others  say,  of  Epheaua,  or  Colophon,  son  of 
Pithiua.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  honoured  him  ao  much  that  he  for- 
bade any  man  but  Apelles  to  draw  hia  picture. 
He  was  ao  attentive  to  hia  profeasion,  that  he 
never  apent  a  day  without  employing  hiis  pencil ; 
whence  the  proverb  of  NuUa  dies  sine  lined. 
His  most  pertect  picture  wo  Venus  Anadyo- 
mene,  which  was  not  totally  finished  when  the 
painter  died.  He  made  a  painting  of  Alexan- 
der holding  thunder  in  lua  band,  ao  much  like 
Hfe,  that  Pliny,  who  aaw  it,  aays  that  the  band 
of  the  king  with  the  thunder  seemed  to  come 
out  of  the  picture.  This  picture  waa  placed  in 
Diana'a  tem[4e  at  Epheaua.  He  made  another 
of  Alexander,  but  the  king  expreased  not  much 
aatis&ction  at  the  sight  of  it ;  and  at  that  mo- 
ment a  horse  paaaing  b^,  neighed  at  the  horse 
which  was  represented  m  the  piece,  supposing 
it  to  be  alive ;  upon  which  the  painter  saicf, 
**  One  would  imagine  that  the  hone  is  a  hotter 
judge  of  painting  than  your  majestv."  When 
Alexander  ordered  him  to  draw  the  picture  of 
Campaspe,  one  of  his  mistresses,  Apelles  be- 
came enamoured  of  her,  and  the  king  permitted 
him  to  marry  her.  He  wrote  three  volumes 
upon  painting,  which  were  still  extant  in  the 


not  the  real  conapirator  diacovered  himself  and 
saved  the  painter.  Apellea  never  put  his  name 
to  any  picturea  but  three ;  a  sleeping  Venu% 
Venus  Anadyomene,  and  an  Alexander.  Tiie 
proverb  of  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  is  appB- 
ed  to  him  by  some.  PUn,  36,  c  lO.-^Horat. 
a,  ep.  1,  T.  338.— Ofc.  in  FamiL  1,  ep.  9.— 
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09id.  ds  Art.  Am.  3,  r.  401.— Fa/.  Max.  %  c 
IL 

ApellIcon,  a  Teian  peripatedc  phikMopber, 
whnM  fonJiMOT  for  booki  was  so  gTMt  that  he  is 
accused  of  fttealing  them  when  he  ooold  not 
obtain  them  with  money.  He  boo^t  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Tbeophrastos,  but  greatly  dis- 
figured them  by  his  frequent  interpolations.  The 
extensive  library  which  he  had  collected  at 
Athens,  was  carried  to  Rome  when  Sylla  had 
conquered  the  ca^ntal  of  Attica  ;  and  among  the 
valuable  books  was  found  an  original  manoscripi 
of  Aristotle.  He  died  about  06  years  before 
Christ     Slrab,  13. 

A  PER,  Marcus,  T.  a  Latin  orator  of  Gaul, 
who  distinf^uished  himself  as  a  politician  o  well 
as  by  his  genius.  The  dialogue  of  the  orators, 
inserted  with  the  works  of  Tacitus  and  Gtuinti- 
lian,  is  attributed  to  him.  He- died  A.  D.  85. 
II.  Another.     Vid.  Numerian^it, 

Aphellas,  a  king  of  Cyrene,  who^  with  the 
aid  of  Agatbocles^  endeavoured  to  reduce  all 
Africa  umJer  his  power.    Jtutin.  22,  c.  7. 

AphrIces,  an  Indian  prince,  who  defended 
the  rock  Aomus  with  20,000  foot  and  15  ele- 
phants. He  was  killed  by  his  troops,  and  his 
Dead  sent  to  Alexander. 

Aphrootsia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus, 
celebrated  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  but  chief- 
ly in  Cyprus.  They  were  first  instituted  by 
Cinyras,  from  whose  family  the  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  always  chosen.  All  those  that 
were  initiated  offered  a  piece  of  money  to  Ye- 
nu«,  and  received,  as  a  mark  of  the  favours  of 
the  gtiddess,  a  measure  of  salt  and  a  ^Xos  ;  the 
salt,  because  Venus  arose  from  the  sea  ;  the  ^- 
>•;,  because  she  is  the  goddess  of  wantonness. 
Thf>y  were  celebrated  at  Corinth  by  harlots,  and 
in  every  part  of  Greece  they  were  very  much 
freouented.     Strab.  l4.'^Athen. 

ApiInus,  or  Apiok,  was  bom  at  Oasis  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of  which 
he  was  deemed  a  citizen.  He  succeeded  Theus 
in  the  profession  of  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, and  wrote  a  book  against  the  Jews,  which 
Joeephus  reAited.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an 
embassy  which  the  people  of  Alexandria  sent  to 
Caligula  to  complain  of  the  Jews.  Sentea,  ep. 
Bd.—Plin.praf.HUt.  *^ 

Apicios,  a  famous  glutton  in  Rome.  There 
were  three  of  the  same  name,  all  famous  for 
their  voracious  appetite.  The  first  Uved  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  the  second  in  the  leign  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the  third  under 
Trajan.  The  second  was  the  most  fiunous,  as 
he  wroto  a  book  on  the  pleasures  and  incite- 
ments of  eating.  He  hanged  himself  after  he 
had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate. 
The  best  edition  of  Apicius  Cclius  de  Arte 
CogmnariA,  u  that  of  Amst.  12taio.  1709.  Juv. 
11,  V.  S.'^Martial.  2,  ep.  69. 

Apion,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the 
deecendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Vid.  Afior 
nu9. 

Apollinarrs  Lddi,  games  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Apollo.  The  people  generally  sat 
crowned  with  laurel  at  the  representation  of 
these  games,  which  were  usually  celebrated  at 
the  option  of  the  prstor,  till  the  year  U.  C.  645, 
when  a  law  was  passed  to  settle  the  celebration 
yeariy  on  the  same  day,  about  the  nones  of  July. 
When  this  alteration  happened  Rome  was  in- 


fested with  a  dreadfbl  pestileiioe,  wlbcb,  hsW' 
ever,  seemed  to  be  appeased  by  this  ast  of  reli* 
gion.    Lit.  25,  c.  l2. 

ApollinIris,  C.  Sitlpitiub,  I.  a  gramniariaii 
of  Carthage  in  the  second  century,  who  is  sap- 
posed  to  to  the  author  of  the  verses  prefixed  t* 

Terence's  plays  as  arguments. 11.  A  writer 

better  known  by  the  name  of  Sidoniva.  Vid, 
Sidoniut. 

ApollocrXtes,  a  firiend  of  Dion,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Dionysius. 

AP0Lix>z>dR(7s.  I.  a  fiuDous  gramsaarian  and 
mythologist  of  Athens,  son  of  Asdepias,  and 
disciple  to  Panctius  the  Rhodian  phdosmber. 
He  flourished  about  115  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  wroto  a  historjr  of  Athena  besides 
other  works.    But  of  all  his  compositions,  no- 
thing is  extant  but  his  BibUoiheca^  a  valuabto 
work,  divided  into  three  books.   It  is  an  abridged 
history  of  the  gods  and  of  the  sndcnt  heroes^ 
of  whose  actions  and  genealogy  it  gives  a  true 
and  faithful  account    The  beet  editioo  is  thai 
of  Heyne,  Goett.  in  8vo.  4  Tola.  1782L   Atken. — 

PlUi.  7,  c  n.—Diod.  4  and  13. II.  A  tim- 

gic  poet  of  Cilicia,  who  wroto  tra«»dies  entitled 
Ulysses,  Th^estes,  dice— ^IIL  A  comic  poet 
of  Gela  in  Sicily,  in  the  age  ef  Menander,  who 
wrote  47  plays.  ["  He  was  one  of  the  six  wri- 
tors  whom  the  ancient  critioi  selected  as  th* 
models  of  the  New  Comedy.  The  other  five 
were  PbiKppides,  Philemon,  Menander,  Diphi- 
lus,  and  Posidippus.  Terence  copied  his  Heeyra 
and  Pkormio  ttom  two  of  his  dramas ;  all  of 
which,  though  very  numerous,  are  now  lost, 
save  the  titles  of  eight,  with  a  few  fragments." 

Theatre  qf  the  Cheeks.] ^IV.  An  architect 

of  Damascus,  who  directed  the  building  of  Tra- 
jan's bridge  across  the  Danube.  He  was  pot  U> 
death  by  Adrian,  to  whom,  when  in  a  private 
station,  ne  had  spoken  in  too  bold  a  manner.—— 
V.  A  disciple  of  Efncnrus,  the  most  lesrned  oi 
his  school,  and  deservedly  sumamed  the  illos- 
trious.  ^  He  wrote  about  40  volumes  on  diffiMenI 

subjects.    Dio^. VL  A  painter  of  Athens, 

of  whom  Zeuxis  was  a  pupil.  Two  of  bis  paint* 
in^  were  admired  at  Peigamus  in  the  age  oi 
Phny ;  a  priest  in  a  suppliant  posture,  snd  Ajax 
struck  with  Minerva's  thundiers.  Plin.  3&  c 
9..  ••  VII.  A  statuary  in  the  age  of  Alexander. 
He  ./as  of  such  an  irascible  disposition  that  hm 
destroyed  hb  own  pieces  npon  the  lesst  provo> 

cation.    Plin.  34,  c.  a VIII.  A  rhetorician 

of  Pergamus,  preceptor  and  friend  to  Auffustos^ 
who  wrote  a  book  on  rhetoric    Strab.  13. 

Apollonia,  a  festival  at  JElgialea,  in  hono«Dr 
of  Apolk)  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  this  ttr- 
cumstance;  these  two  deities  came  to  JEgialeft 
after  the  conquest  of  the  serpent  Pvthon ;  but 
they  were  frightened  awav,  and  fled  to  Crete. 
JSgialea  was  soon  viaited  with  an  epidemical 
distemper,  and  the  inhabitanta,  by  the  advice  sf 
their  prophets,  sent  seven  chosen  boys,  with  the 
same  number  of  girls,  to  entreat  them  to  retam 
to  .£gialea.  AimOo  and  Diana  granted  their 
petition,  in  honour  of  which  a  temple  was  raised 
to  «ti#M,  the  goddess  of  femuuion ;  snd  ever 
after  a  nomb^  of  youths  of  both  sexes  www 
chosen  to  march  in  solemn  procession,  as  if 
anxious  to  bring  back  Apolto  and  Diana. — 
PauHM.  in  Corintk. 

ApolloniIoes,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  eompelted 
to  lay  down  hhi  powar  by  TimoleoQ. 
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ArOLLOHiDsi,  a  phyttcian  of  Cos,  at  the 
court  of  Artazerxes.  who  became  enamoured  of 
Amytii,  the  moDarcn^s  sister,  and  was  some  time 
after  put  to  death  for  sUghtini;  her  after  the  re- 
ception of  her  (aTOurs. 

Apollonius,  L  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Chalcis, 
cent  fjr  by  Antoninus  Pius,  to  instruct  his 
adopted  son  Marcos  Antoninus.  *When  he 
came  to  Rome^  he  refused  to  go  to  the  palace, 
observing  that  the  master  ought  not  to  wait 
upon  his  pupil  but  the  pupil  upon  him.  The 
emperor  nearinff  this,  said,  laughing,  *'  It  was 
then  easier  for  Apollonius  to  cooie  from  Ohalcis 

to  Rome  than  from  Rome  to  the  palace/' 

II.  A  geometrician  of  Perffa  in  Pamphylia, 
whose  works  are  now  lost.  He  lived  about  249 
years  befiore  the  Christian  era,  and  composed  a 
commentary  on  Euclid,  whose  pupils  he  attend- 
ed at  Alezaodria.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic 
aection^  edited  by  Dr.  EUlley,  Oxon.  fbl.  1710. 
— IIL  A  poet  of  Naucratis,  [according  to  some 
authorities,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Alexan- 
dria,] generally  called  Apollonius  of  Rhodesy 
because  he  lived  for  some  time  there.  He  was 
^pil,  when  young,  \o  Callimachus  and  Pans- 
tius,  and  succeeded  to  Eratosthenes,  as  third 
librarian  of  the  famous  library  df  Alexandria, 
under  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  He  was  ungrateful 
to  his  master  Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem 
against  him,  in  which  he  denominated  him  Ibis. 
Of  all  his  works  nothing  remains  but  his  poem 
on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  in  four 
books.  The  best  editions  of  Apolbnius  are  those 
printed  at  Oxford,  in  4to.  by  Shaw,  1777,  in  2 
vols,  and  in  1,  8va  1779,  and  that  of  Brunck, 

Ar»»ntor,  12mo.  1780.  q,uinta.  10,  c  1. 1 V. 

A  Greek  orator,  surnamed  Molo,  was  a  native 
of  Alabanda  in  Caria.  He  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes  and  Rome,  and  had  J.  Ciesar 
and  Cicero  among  his  pupils.  He  discouraged 
the  attendance  of  those  wh(»n  be  supposed  inca- 
pable of  distinguishing  themselves  as  orators, 
and  be  recommended  to  them  pursuits  more  con- 
ipenial  to  their  abilitiea.  He  wrote  an  history, 
m  which  he  did  not  candidly  treat  the  people  of 
Jndsa,  according  to  the  complaint  of  Josephus 
wrOra  Apion,  Cic,  de  Oral,  1,  c.  38, 75, 126  and 
130.  Ad,  ramil,  3,  ep.  16:  Dt  Invent.  1,  c  81. 
-—QMiniiL  3,  c  1, 1.  2,  c  S.^Suei.  in  Cass,  4.— 

Plut,  in  Obs, y.  A  Greek  historian,  about 

the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  upon  the  phi- 
loaopby  (rf*  Zeno  and  of  his  followers.  Sirab. 
14. VI.  Thyaneus,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, well  skilled  in  the  art  ^  imposture.  One 
day,  while  haranguing  the  populace  at  Ephe- 
•oa,  be  suddenly  exclamied,  "  Strike  the  tyrant, 
strike  him ;  the  blow  is  given,  he  is  wounded 
and  fidlen  V*  At  that  very  moment  the  empe- 
ror Domttian  had  been  stabbed  at  Rome.  He 
was  courted  by  kings  and  princes,  and  com- 
manded unusual  attention  by  his  numberless  ar- 
tifices. His  friend  and  companion,  called  Da- 
mis,  wrote  his  ti&,  which  200  years  after  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Philoetratus.  In  his  his- 
tory the  biographer  relates  so  many  curious  and 
extraordinary  anecdotes  of  his  hero^  that  many 
have  justly  deemed  it  a  romance ;  yet  for  all 
this,  Hierocles  had  the  presumption  to  compare 
the  Impostures  of  ApoUouius  with  the  miracles 
of  Jesua  Christ vli.  A  sophist  of  Alexan- 
dria, distinguished  Ibr  his  Lexicon  Gneeum 
B^iB  et  OdyBMtcSf  a  book  that  was  beautifully 


edited  b^  Vilknson,  m  4to.  S  vols.  Paris,  1773. 
Apollomus  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Didymus, 
and  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. 

ApoLLdpHANES,  a  stoic,  who  ffreatly  flattered 
kins  AntigonuB,  and  maintained  that  there  ex- 
isteu  but  one  virtue,  prudence.     Diog. 

Aponius,  M.  a  governor  of  Mcesia,  rewarded 
with  a  triumphal  statue  by  Otho^  for  defeating 
9000  barbarians.     TaeU.  Hist.  1,  c.  79. 

ApOTHEdsis,  a  ceremony  observed  by  the  an- 
cient nations  of  the  world,  by  which  they  raised 
their  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men,  to  the  rank 
of  deities.  The  nations  of  the  E^ist  were  the 
first  who  paid  divine  honours  to  their  great  men, 
and  the  Romans  followed  their  example,  and 
not  only  deified  the  most  prudent  and  humane 
of  their  emperors,  but  also  the  roost  cruel  and 
profligate.  Hlerodian,  4,  c.  2,  has  left  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  apotheosis  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
Afler  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  burnt,  an 
ivory  image  was  laid  on  a  couch  for  seven  days, 
representing  the  emperor  under  the  agonies  of 
disease.  The  city  waf  in  sorrow,  the  senate 
visited  it  in  mourningj  and  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  every  day  m  a  more  decaying  state. 
When  the  death  was  announced,  a  young  band 
of  senators  carried  the  couch  and  image  to  the 
Campus  Alartius,  where  it  was  deposited  on  an 
edifice  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  where  sjpices 
and  combustible  materials  were  thrown.  After 
this  the  knights  walked  round  the  pile  in  solemn 
procession,  and  the  images  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous Romans  were  dmwn  in  state,  and  imme- 
diately the  new  emperor,  with  a  torch  set  fire  to 
the  pile,  and  was  assisted  by  the  surrounding 
multitude.  Meanwhile  an  ea^le  was  let  fly  from 
the  middle  of  the  pile,  which  was  supposed  to 
carry  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  heavrn,  where 
he  was  ranked  among  the  gods.  If  the  deified 
was  a  female,  a  peacock,  and  not  an  eagle,  was 
sent  from  the  flames.  The  Greeks  observed 
ceremtmies  much  of  the  same  nature. 

Appianus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  123.  His  universal  histo- 
ry, which  consisted  of  24  books,  was  a  series  of 
history  of  all  the  nations  that  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  in  the  order  of  time ;  and 
in  the  composition  the  writer  displayed,  with  a 
style  simple  and  unadorned,  a  ffreat  knowledge 
of  military  afiaits,  and  described  his  battles  in  a 
masterly  manner.  This  excellent  work  is  great- 
ly mutilated,  and  there  is  extsnt  now  only  the 
account  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian'  Mithri- 
datic,  and  Spanish  wars,  with  those  of  Illyricum 
and  the  civil  dissentions,  with  a  fragment  of  the 
Celtic  wars.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Tollius and'V'ariorum,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst  1670, 
and  that  of  Schweigheuserus,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1785.  He  was  so  eloquent  that  the  emperor 
highly  promoted  him  in  the  state.  He  wrote  an 
universal  histoiy  in "24  books,  which  beean  from 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  down  to  his  own 
age.  Few  books  of  this  valuable  work  are  ex- 
tant -      ,„       .       /.    . 

Appnrs,  the  prsBuomen  of  an  illustrious  fami- 
ly at  Rome. A  censor  of  that  name,  A.  U. 

C.  442.     Horat.  1,  Sat.  6.  .,,.,. 

Appios  Claddios,  U  a  decemvir,  who  obtain- 
ed his  power  by  force  and  oppression.     He  at- 
tempted the  virtue  of  Viigirtia,  whom  her  father 
killed  to  preserve  her  chastity.    This  act  of  vio- 
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\ence  was  the  eaxm  of  a  Tevolotioo  in  the  lUte,  |  married. ^11.  Serenia,  a  poet  and  hbtorian  i« 

anil  the  ranth^r  deetroyed  hiniaelf  when  cited    the  age  of  Yalentintan. 


to  appear  before  the  tribaiial  of  his  country. 

Ldv.  if  c.  33. II.  Claudius  Cscus,  a  Roman 

orator,  who  built  the  Appian  way,  and  many 
aqueducts  in  Rome.  When  P3rrrhu«,  who  was 
come  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  Rome, 
demanded  peace  of  the  aenatoTB,  Appius,  ^rown 
old  in  the  serrice  of  the  republic,  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and,  by  his 
authority,  dissuaded  them  from  granting  a  peace 
which  would  prove  dishonourable  to  the  Roman 
name.    Ovid.  Past.  6,  v.  203.—  Cie.  in  Brut.  ^ 

Tusc.  4. III.   A  Roman,  who,   when  he 

heard  that  he  had  been  proscribed  by  the  trium- 
virs, divided  his  riches  among  his  servants,  and 
embarked  with  them  for  Sicilv.  In  their  pas- 
sage the  vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  Appius 
alone  saved  his  life.  Appian,  4. IV.  Clau- 
dius Crassus,  a  consul,  who,  with  Sp.  Naut.  Ru- 
tulius,  conquered  the  Celtiberiana,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  Liv. 
—V.  Claudius  PulcGer,  a  grandson  of  Ap. 
CI.  Cscus,  consul  in  the  ase  of  Sylla,  retired 
from  grandeur  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  private 

life. VI.  Clausus,  a  general  of  the  Sabines, 

who,  upon  being  ill-treated  by  his  countrymen, 
retired  to  Rome  with  5000  of  hb  friends,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  senate  in  the  early  a^es 

of  the  republic.   PlxU.  in  Poplic. VII.  I^r- 

donius,  seized  the  capitol  with  4000  exiles,  A.  U. 
C.  292,  and  was  soon  after  overthrown.   Liv,  3, 

c.  IS.—Flor.  3,  c.  19. Vlll.  Claudius  Len- 

tulus,  a  consul  with  M.  Perpenna._ IX.  A 

dictator  who  conquered  the  Hemici. The 

name  of  Appius  was  common  in  Rome,  and 
particularly  to  many  consuls  whose  history  is 
not  marked  by  any  uncommon  event 

Apries,  and  Aprius,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  in  the  age  of  Cyrus,  supposed  to  to  the 
Pliaraoh  Hophra  of  Scripture.  He  took  Sidon, 
and  lived  in  great  prosperity  till  his  subjects  re- 
voltc<l  to  Amasis,  by  whom  be  was  conquered 
and  strangled.  Hcrodot.  2;  c  159,  dec — Diod, 
1. 

Apsinus,  an  Athenian  sophist  in  the  third 
century,  author  of  a  work  called  Prceceptor  dc 
Arte  Rhetoried. 

Apulei  A  Lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Apuleius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  652,  for  inflicting  a  punish- 
ment upon  such  as  were  guilty  of  raising  sedi- 
tions, or  showing  violence  in  the  city. Vari- 

Ita,  a  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  convicted  of 
adultery  with  a  certain  Mamius  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.     Tacit.  An.  c.  50. 

Apct.gius,  a  learned  man,  bom  at  Madaura 
in  Africa.    He  studied  at  Carthage,  Athens, 
and  Rome,  where  he  married  a  rich  widow  call- 
ed Pudentilla,  for  which  he  was  accused  by  some 
of  her  relations  of  using  magical  arts  to  win  her 
heart.    His  apology  was  a  masterly  composition . 
In  his  youth  Apuleius  had  been  very  profuse ; 
but  he  was,  in  a  maturcr  age,  more  devoted  to 
study,  and  learnt  Latin  witlu>ut  a  master.    The 
most  famous  of  his  works  extant  is  the  golden 
ass^  in  eleven  books,  an  allegorical  piece  replete 
with  morality.     The  best  editions  of  Apuleius 
are  the  Delphin,  2  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1688,  and  Pri- 
cai,  8vo.  Gtouds,  1650. 

AauiLius  Niger,  Sabtnus,  I.  a  lawyer  of 
Rome,  sumamed  the  Cato  of  his  age.  He  was 
fi^er  to  Aquilia  Severa,  whom  Heliogabalus 
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AauiTxiA,  and  AauiLiA,  a  patrician  &mtly  at 
Rome,  from  which  few  illustrious  men  n»e. 

AauiLO,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north.  Ito 
name  is  derived,  according  to  some,  from  Aqui- 
la,  on  account  of  its  keenness  and  velocity. 

Ara,  a  constellation,  consisting  of  seven  stars, 
near  the  tail  of  the  Scorpbn.     Ovid.  Met.  2,  ▼. 

138. 

Arab  arches,  a  vulgar  person  among  thm 
Egyptians,  or  perhaps  an  usual  expression  for 
the  leaders  of  the  Arabians,  who  resided  in 
Rome.  Jut.  1,  y.  130.  Some  believe  that  Ci- 
cero, 2,  ep.  17,  ad  AHie.  alluded  to  Pompey  un- 
der the  name  of  Arabarches. 

[Araros,  "son  of  Aristophanes, ^as the  con- 
temporary of  Eubulus.    Under  his  name  the 
two  last  pieces  of  his  father  were  represented, 
whose  talente  he  by  no  means  posseawd.     Ni- 
costratUB  and  Philippus,  two  other  sons  of  Aris- 
tophanesi  are  also  recorded  amongst  the  poets  of 
the  Middle  Comedy.    The  titles  of  several  co- 
medies written  by  these  three  brothers  are  pre- 
served in  AthewBUs."    Theatre  of  ike  G^«^ 
Aratus,  I.  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilida,  about  277 
B.  C.    He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Antigonu* 
Gonatas,  king  otMacedonia,  at  whose  court  he 
pased  much  of  his  time,  and  by  whose  desir© 
ne  wrote  a  poem  on  astronomy,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  situations,  rising  and 
setting,  number  and  motion  of  the  stars.    Ci- 
cero represente  him  as  unacquainted  with  as- 
trology, yet  capable  of  writing  upon  it  in  ele- 
gant and  highly  finished  verses,  which,  however, 
from  the  subject,  admit  of  little  variety.    Aratus 
wrote,  bHides,  hymns  and  epigrams,  &c.  and  had 
among  his  interpreters  and  commentators  many 
of  the  learned  men  of  Greece  whose  works  are 
Inst,  besides  Cicero,  Claudius,  and  Germanicus 
Cssar,  who,  in  their  youth  or  moments  of  re* 
laxatbn,  translated  the  pfusnomena  into  Latia 
verse;    The  best  editions  of  Aratus  are  Gtotios, 
4to.  apud  Raphaleng.  1600;  and  Oxen.  Svo. 
1672.     Cic.  de  Nat.  /).  2,  c  41.— Paw.  1,  c  2. 

— Oetd.  Am.  1,  el.  15,  v.  26. ^11.  The  son  of 

Chnias  and  Aristodama,  was  bom  at  Sicyon  in 
Achaia,  near  the  river  Asopus.    When  he  was 
but  seven  years  of  ago,  his  father,  who  held  the 
government  of  Sicyon,  was  assassinated  by 
Abantidas,  who  made  hiniself  abeolute.    After 
some  revolutions  the  sovereignty  came  into  the 
hands  of  Nicocles,  whom  Aratus  murdered  to 
restore  his  country  to  liberty.    He  was  so  jeaknis 
of  tyrannical  power,  that  he  even  destroyed  a 
picture  which  was  the  representation  of  a  tyrant. 
He  joined  the  republic  of  Sicyon  in  the  Achsan 
league,  which  he  strengthened  by  tpakingr  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  and  with 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt    He  was  chosen  chief 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Achcans,  and 
drove  away  the  Macedonians  from  Athens  and 
Corinth.    He  made  war  against  the  Sj^rtant, 
but  was  conquered  in  a  battle  by  their  king 
Cleomcnes.    To  repair  the  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained, he  solicited  the  assistance  of  kins  Antt- 
gonus,  and  drove  away  Cleomenes  from  Sparta, 
who  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  killed  himself. 
The  .£tolians  soon  after  attacked  the  Acheens  { 
and  A  ratus,  to  support  his  character,  was  obliged 
to  call  to  his  aid  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 
His  friendship  with  this  new  ally  did  not  kmg 
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Qontiniie.    Philip  showed  himself  cruel  and  op- 
pressive ;  and  put  to  death  some  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Aehsans,  and  even  seduced  the  wife  of 
the  son  of  Aratns.    Aratus,  who  was  now  ad- 
vanced in  3rears,  showed  his  displeasure  by  with- 
drawing  himself  from  the  society  and  friendship 
of  Philip.    But  this  rupture  was  &tal.    Philip 
dreaded  the  power  and  mfluence  of  Aratusj  and 
tb«relore  he  caused  him  and  his  son  to  be  poi- 
soned.   Some  days  before  his  death  Aratus  was 
observed  to  smt  blood ;  and  when  apprized  of  it 
by  his  friends,  he  replied,  "  Such  are  the  re- 
wards which  a  connexion  with  kings  will  pro- 
duce."   He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  his 
countrymen ;  and  two  solemn  sacrifices  were  an- 
nually made  to  him,  the  first  on  the  day  that  he 
delivered  Sicyon  from  tyranny,  and  the  spcond 
on  the  day  of  bis  birth.    During  those  sacrifices, 
which  were  called  Arateioj  the  priests  wore  a 
ribbon  bespangled  with  white  andf  purple  spots, 
and  the  pabhc  school-master  walked  in  proces- 
«on  at  tne  head  of  his  scholars,  and  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  richest  and  most  eminent 
senators  adorned  with  garlands.    Arstus  died 
in  the  69d  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  313.    He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Actmn  league,  much  com- 
mended by  Polybius.    PltU.  in  vUA. — Pans.  2, 
c  a-  Cic,  de  Qfflc.  2,  c.  23.— SKroft.  U.—Liv. 
27,  c.  31.— />o/y6.  2. 

ArbJLces,  a  Mede,  who  revolted  with  Belesis 
against  Sardanapalus,  and  founded  the  empire 
of  Media  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  power, 
820  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  reigned 
above  fiftj  years,  and  was  famous  for  the  great- 
ness of  his  undertakings  as  well  as  for  his  valour. 
JuHin.  1,  c  3. — PtUerc.  1,  c  6. 

Abbuscula,  an  actress  on  the  Roman  sta^e, 
who  laughed  at  the  hissesof  the  uopnlace  while 
ahe  received  the  applauses  of  the  Knights.  Hor. 
1,  Sat.  10,  v.  77.  ' 

AacADins,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  succeeded  his  fiither  A.  D.  395.  Under 
bim  the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  the  east- 
em  and  western  empire.  He  made  the  eastern 
empire  bis  choice,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople; while  his  brother  Honorius  was 
made  emperor  of  the  west,  and  lived  in  Rome. 
After  this  separation  of  the  Roman  empire  the 


one.  He  pretended  to  know  nothing,  and  ae« 
cused  others  of  the  same  ignorance.  He  acquir- 
ed many  pupils  in  the  character  of  teacher ;  but 
some  of  them  left  him  for  Epicurus,  though  no 
Epicurean  came  to  him ;  which  gave  him  occa- 
sion to  say,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  an  eunuch  of 
a  man,  but  impossible  to  make  a  man  of  an 
eunuch.  He  was  very  fond  of  Homer,  and 
generally  divided  his  time  among  the  pleasures 
of  pnilosophy,  love,  reading,  and  the  table.  He 
died  in  his  "tbth  year,  B.  C.  241,  or  300,  accord- 
ing to  some.  Diog.  in  vita, — Pernu*  3,  v.  78. 
^Cic.  de  Finib, 

AiL0BJElNAX,of  Mitylene,  was  intimate  with 
PisistratUB  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  fortified  Si- 
gsum  with  a  wall  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Troy.     Strah,  13. 

ArchelAus,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  kings 
of  Cappadocia.  One  of  them  was  conauered  by 
Sylla  lot  assisting  Mithridates. if.  A  per- 
son of  that  name  married  Berenice,  and  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt ;  a  dignity  he  enioyed 
only  six  months,  as  he  was  killed  br  the  soldiers 
of  Gabinius,  B.  C.  56.  He  had  been  made 
priest  of  Comana  by  Pompey.  His  grandson 
was  made  king  of  Cappadocia  by  Antony, 
whom  he  assist^  at  Actium,and  he  maintained 
his  independence  under  Augustus  till  Tiberius 

perfidiously  destroyed  him. TIL  A  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  succeeded  his  father  Perdiccas 
the  second  :  as  he  was  but  a  natural  child,  he 
killed  the  legitimate  heirs  to  gain  the  kingdom. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  monarch  ;  but 
be  was  at  last  killed  by  one  of  his  favourites,  be- 
cause he  had  promised  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  given  her  to  another,  after  a  reign  of 
23  years.  He  patronized  the  poet  Euripides. 
IHod.  U.-^  Justin.  7,  c  A.—JEllian.  V.  H.  2^8, 

12,  14. IV.  A  king  of  the  Jews,  son  of 

Herod.  He  married  Glai)hyre,  daughter  oC 
ArchelauB,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  widow  of  his 
brother  Alexander.    Cssar  banished  him  for 

his  cruelties.    Dio. V.  A  king  of  Laceds- 

mon,  son  of  Agesilaus.  He  reigned  49  years 
with  Charilaus,  of  the  other  favancn  of  the  fiuni* 

ly.    Herodot.  7,  c.  204.— Patw.  3,  c.  2. VI. 

A  general  of  Antigonus  the  younger,*appointed 
governor  of  the  Acrocorinth  with  the  philoso- 


two  powers  looked  upon  one  another  with  indif-    pher  Peraaus.     Polyam.  6,  c.  5.— — Vll.  A 


lerence ;  and,  soon  after,  their  indiflference  wte 
changed  into  jealousy,  and  contributed  to  hasten 
their  mutual  ruin.  In  the  reign  of  Arcadius, 
AJaricus  attacked  the  western  empire  and  plun- 
dered Rome.  Arcadius  married  Eudoxia,  a  bold 
ambitious  woman,  and  died  in  the  3l8t  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  ISycars,  in  which  he 
bore  the  diaracter  of  an  efifeminate  prince,  who 
suftered  himself  to  be  governed  by  fiivourites, 
and  who  abandoned  his  subjects  to  the  tyranny 
of  ministers,  while  he  lost  himself  in  the  plea- 
sures of  a  voluptuous  court. 

Arcesilaus,  I.  son  of  Battns,  king  of  Cy- 
xene,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedition, 

and  died  B.  C.  575. II.  One  of  Alexander's 

generals,  who  obtained  Mesopotamiaatthe  gene- 
ral division  of  the  provinces  after  the  king's  death. 
IIL  A  chierof  Catana,  which  he  betrayed 

to  Dionysius  the  elder.    Diod.  14. IV.  A 

philosopher  of  Pitano  in  .£olia,  disciple  of  Pole- 
mon.  He  visited  Sardes  and  Athens,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  middle  academy,  as  Socrates 
fimnded  the  ancient  and  Cameedes  the  new 


celebrate<1  geneml  of  Mithridates,  against  Sylla. 

Id.  8,  c  8. VI  n.  A  philosopher  of  Athens 

or  Messenia,  son  of  Apollodorus,  and  successor 
to  Anaxagoras.  He  was  preceptor  to  Socrates, 
and  ii^as  called  Pkysicua.  He  supposed  that 
heat  and  cold  were  the  principles  of  all  things. 
He  first  discovered  the  voice  to  be  propagated 
by  the  vibration  of  the  air.  Cie,  TStac.  5. — 
Diog,  in  vitd. — Auguatin.  de  civ.  Dei^  8.— 
IX.  A  man  set  over  Susa  by  Alexander,  with 

a  garrison  of  3000  men.    Curt.  5,  c.  2. X. 

A  Greek  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
animals,  and  maintained  that  goats  breathed  not 
through  the  nostrils,  but  through  the  ears.  Plin, 

8,  c.  50. XI.  A  sculptor  of  Priene,  in  the 

age  of  Chiudius.  He  made  an  apotheons  of  Ho- 
mer, a  piece  of  sculpture  highly  admired,  and 
said  to  havo  lK>en  discovered  nnder  ground,  A. 
D.  1658. XII.  A  writer  of  Thnice. 

Archbmachus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  publish- 
ed an  history  of  Eubcea.    Athen.  6.  ^ 

Archeptol£mls,  son  of  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis, 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  and  fought  against  the 
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Oftefci.  Af  ha  was  ilgbtiiig  near  Hector,  he 
WM  killed  by  Ajax,  aon  of  Telajooo.  It  ig  said 
that  he  re-eatabluhed  the  01yn)[Mc  gamca.  Ho- 
mer, n,  8,  T.  128.. 

ARCHeaTRATua,  L  a  tragic  poet,  whoae  piecea 
were  acted  during  the  Pelopoimeaian  war.  Plut. 
in  ilrii^— II.  A  follower  of  Epicoma,  who 
wrote  a  poem  in  commendation  ofgluttony. 

ARCQua,  L  a  Corinthian  deacended  from 
Herculea.  He  founded  Syracoae,  B.  C.  732. 
Being  told  by  an  oracle  to  make  choice  of  health 
or  ricbea,  he  choae  the  latter.  Diony.  Hal.  3. 
>^— II.  A  poet  of  Antioch,  intimate  with  the 
LueallL  He  obtained  the  rank  and  name  of  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  means  of  Cicero^  who  de- 
fended him  in  an  ele^nt  oration  when  his  ene- 
mies had  disputed  his  privileges  ot  citizen  of 
Rome.  He^  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbrian  war, 
and  began  another  concerning  Cicero's  conaul- 
ahip,  which  are  now  lort.  Sonic  of  his  epigrama 
are  preserved  io  the  AntiK>loffia.   Cic.  pro  Arch, 

^ III,  A  polemarch  of  Thebes,  aaaassinated 

in  the^tionspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  which  bo  could 
haycT' prevented  if  he  had  not  deferred  to  the 
oforrow  the  reading  of  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Archias  the  Athenian  high-priest, 
^       and  which  gave  him  information  of  hi«  danger. 

Plut.inPehp. IV.  A  high-priest  of  Athens, 

contemporary  and  intimate  with  the  polemarch 

of  the  same  name.    Id,  ibid. V.  A  Theban 

who  abolished  the  oligarchy.    AristoL 

ArchibiIdeb,  I.  a  pbikosopher  of  Athens, 
who  afiected  the  manners  of  the  Spartans,  ana 
was  very  inimical  to  the  viewa  and  measures  of 

Phocion.    Plut,  in  Phoe. II.  An  ambaasa- 

dor  of  Byzantium,  dec     Polymn.  4,  c.  44. 

Arcbibius,  the  aon  of  the  geographer  Ptole- 
my. 

Arcbidamia,  I.  a  prieateas  of  Ceres,  who,  on 
^ount  of  her  afiection  for  Aristomenes,  restor- 
ed him  to  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken  prison- 
er by  her  femaJe  attendants  at  the  celebration  of 
their  festivals.  Paus.  4,  c  17. II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Cleadas,  who,  upon  hearing  that  her  coun- 
trymen, the  Spartans,  were  debating  whether 
they  should  send  away  their  women  to  Crete 
•gainst  the  hostile  approach  <f(  Pyrrhus,  seized 
a  sword,  and  ran  to  the  aenate-houae,  exclaiming 
that  the  women  were  as  able  to  fight  aa  the  men. 
Upon  this  the  decree  was  repeued.  PliU.  in 
Pyrr.—Polycon.  8,  c.  8. 

Archidamcs.     Vid.  Leoliehydes. 
ARCHiDfiMas,  a  atoic  philosopher,  who  exiled 
himself  among  the  Parthiana.    Plut.  de  exU* 

Archiq&nes,  a  physician  bom  at  Apamea, 
in  Syria.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
Nerva,  and  Trajan,  and  died  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age. 

Archil5chus,  L  a  poet  of  Paios,  who  wrote 
elegies,  satirea,  odea,  and  epi^ma,  and  waa  the 
first  who  introduced  iambica  in  hia  veraea.  He 
had  courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycam- 
bos,  and  had  received  promises  of  marriage ;  but 
the  lather  save  her  to  another,  superior  to  the 
poet  in  rank  and  fortune ;  upon  which  Archilo^ 
chus  wrote  such  a  bitter  aatire,  that  Lycambea 
hanged  himaelf  in  a  fit  of  despair.  The  Spar- 
tana  condemned  his  Tersea  on  account  of  their 
indelicacy,  and  banished  him  from  their  city  as 
a  petulant  and  dangerous  citizen.  He  flourish- 
ed 685  B.  C.  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  assassi- 
natad.    Some  fimgmenta  of  hia  poetry  remain, 
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which  display  Yipour  and  animation,  boUi 
and  vehemence  in  the  highest  deflree;  ftom 
which  reaaon,  perhaps,  Cioaro  cula  virulent 
edk:tMArehUochiaediet€i.  Cic.  THise.  1.— Qian- 
tU.  10,  c.  h^Herodoi.  1,  c.  12.— £&ra<.  oH.  poet 
V.  79.— A/Aen.  1,  2,  &c II.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  a  chronokvical  table,  and  other 
works,  about  the  90th  or  3wh  olympiad. 

Archim6oes,  a  fiunous  geometrician  of  Sym- 
CQse,  who  invented  a  machine  of  ffbaa  that  £ath- 
fully  represented  the  motioirof  all  the  heaveolr 
bodiea.    When  Marcellus,  the  Roman  consuJ, 
besieged  Syracuse,  Archiinedes  constructed  ma- 
chinea  which  auddenly  raiaed  up  in  the  air  the 
ships  of  the  enemy  from  the  bay  beibre  the  dty, 
and  then  let  them  fall  with  such  violence  into 
the  water  that  the^  sunk.    He  set  them  alao  on 
fire  with  his  burmng  glaases.    When  the  town 
was  takeUj  the  Roman  general  gaveetrict  otdeia 
to  his  soldiers  not  to  hurt  Archimedes,  and  even 
ofiered  a  reward  to  him  who  ahould  bring  hiiH 
alive  and  aafe  into  his  presence.    All  theae  pie- 
cautions  were  useless ;  the  phikMopber  was  so 
deeply  engaged  in  solving  a  probsem,  that  he 
was  even  ignorant  that  Um  enemy  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  town ;  and  a  aoldier,  without 
knowing  who  he  waa,  killed  him,  bfcaoae  he 
refuaed  to  follow  him,  B.  C.  213.    Maroelhts 
raised  a  monument  over  him,  and  placed  upon  it 
a  cylinder  and  a  sphere ;  but  the  place  remained 
long  unknown,  tul  Cicero,  during  hia  questor- 
ship  in  Sicily,  fbund  it  near  one  of  the  gates  of 
Syracuse,  surrounded  with  thorns  and  brambfea. 
Some  auppose  that  Archimedes  raiaed  the  aite 
of  the  towna  and  villagea  of  Egypt,  arid  began 
those  mounds  of  earth  by  means  of  which  com- 
munication ia  kept  from  town  to  town  during 
the  Inundationa  of  the  Nile.    The  ator^  of  his 
burning  ghuses  had  always  appeared  tabulona 
to  some  of  the  modems,  till  the  experimeots  of 
Biifion  demonstrated  it  beyond  contradiction. 
These  celebrated  glasses  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
flectors made  of  meUl,  and  capable  of  producing 
their  effect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-abot.     The 
manner  in  which  he  diacovered  how  much  braaa 
a  goldsmith  had  mixed  with  gold  in  making  a 
golden  crown  for  the  king,  is  wdl  known  to 
every  modem  hydrostatic,  as  well  aa  the  pump- 
ing acrew  which  atill  beam  hia  name.    Among 
the  wild  achemea  of  Archimedea,  is  his  sayings 
that  by  roeana  of  his  machinea  he  could  move 
the  earth  with  ease  if  placed  on  a  fixed  apot 
near  it    Many  of  his  works  are  extant,  es- 
pecially treatises  de  eph^ra  4*  cylindro^  ctrevlj 
dimentio^  de  Untie  •piralibuBt  de  quadratura 
paraboUe,  de  numero  arena^  4^.  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  is  that  of  Davui  Rivaltiua,  foL 
Paria,  1615.     Cic.  Tuec.  1,  c.  25.— />c  Nat.  D. 
2.  c  34.— jLip.  24,  c.  34.— QutiOi/.  1,  c  la— 
VUruv.  9,  c.  3.— Po/y6. 9.— P^ut.  in  MarceU.^ 
Vol.  Max.  8,  c  7. 

Archincs,  I.  a  man  who,  when  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  distribute  new  arma  iimong  the  po- 
pulace of  Argos,  raised  a  mercenary  uind,  and 
m&de  himaelf  absolute.  Poly«m*  3,  c  8.-— — 
II.  A  rhetorician  of  Athena. 

Arcbippdb,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  wbosa 
eight  comedies  only  one  obtained  the  prize. 

Arcdon,  one  of  Alexander^  generals,  who 
received  the  provinces  of  Babylon  at  the  ge- 
neral division  after  the  king'a  death.    IHod,  18. 

Abcbontes,  the  name  of  the  chief  magia* 
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ttmlm  of  Athens.    Thaj  were  nine  in  number, 
and  none  were  chosen  but  such  as  were  de- 
scended from  ancestors  who  had  been  free  dti- 
lens  of  the  repubKc  for  three  generations.   They 
were  also  to  be  without  deforaiity  in  all  the  parts 
and  members  of  their  body ;  and  were  obliged  to 
prodoce  testimonies  of  their  dutiful  behavbur 
to  their  parents,  of  the  services  they  had  render- 
ed  their  country,  and  the  competency  of  their 
fortune  to  support  their  dienity.    Thev  took  a 
solemn  oath  that  they  woidd  observe  the  laws, 
administer  justice  with  impartiality,  and  never 
sufl^  themselves  to  be  corrupted.    If  they  ever 
received  bribes,  they  were  compelled  by  the 
laws  to  dedicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi  a  statue 
of  gold  of  equsl  weight  with  their  body.    They 
all  nsd  the  power  of  punishing  malefactors  with 
death.    The  chief  among  them  was  called  Ar- 
cfum ;  tbe-year  took  iXm  denomination  from  him ; 
he  determined  all  causes  between  man  and  wife, 
and  tock  care  of  legacies  and  wills ;  he  provided 
for  orphans,  protected  the  injured,  and  punished 
drunkenness.    If  be  suffered  himself  to  be  in- 
toxicated during  tho  time  of  his  office,  the  nus- 
demeanor  was  punished  with  death.    The  se- 
cond of  the  archons  was  called  Baaiteua  ;  it 
wss  his  o€Sce  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  remove 
all  causes  of  quarrel  in  the  families  of  those  who 
were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods.    The 
profiine  and  the  impious  were  brought  before  his 
tribunal ;  and  he  offered  public  sacrifices  for  the 
nod  of  tbe  state.    He  assisted  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  th«  Eleusinian  festivals  and  other  reli- 
gious cerenx>nies.    His  wife  was  to  be  related 
to  tbe  wfciole  people  of  Athens,  and  of  a  pure 
and  unsullied  life.    He  had  a  vote  among  the 
Areopagit:es,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  among  them 
without  Ibis  crown.    The  PoUmareh  was  an- 
other archon  of  inferior  dignity.    BLe  had  the 
care  of  all  foreigners,  and  provided  a  sufficient 
maintenance,  from  the  public  treasury,  for  the 
fitmiUes  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.    These  three  archons 
generally  chose  each  of  them  two  persons  of 
respectable  charKter,  and  of  an  advanced  sge. 
whose  counsels  and  advice  might  assist  and 
support  them  in  their  public  capacity.    The  six 
other  archons  were  indistinctly  called  TTusmo- 
tkektf  and  received  complaints  s{|ainst  pereons 
accused  of  impiety,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour. 
They  settled  all  dieputes  between  the  citizens, 
redressed  the  wrongs  of  strangers,  and  forbade 
any  laws  to  be  enforced  but  such  as  were  con- 
ducive to  the  safety  of  the  state.    These  offioen 
<»f  state  were  chosen  after  the  death  of  king 
Codrus ;  their  power  was  originally  for  life,  but 
afterwards  it  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and  at 
1«^  to  one  ^r.    After  some  time,  the  quali- 
fications which  were  required  to  be  an  arohon 
were  not  strictly  observed.    Adrian,  before  he 
was  elected  emperor  of  Rome,  was  made  archon 
at  Athens,  though  a  foreigner:  and  the  same 
bonoors  were  conferred  upon  Plutarch.    The 
Derpetualavcbons,  aflerthe  death  of  Codrus,  vrere 
Medon,  whose  office  bmn  B.  C.  1070;  Acas- 
tns,  1050;  Archippus,  1014 ;  Thernppus^  995 ; 
Phorba%  954;  Megacles,  923 ;  Diognetus, 893 ; 
Pbereeles,a65;  Anphron,846;  Thespieus,8d6; 
Aeamestor.  799;  JEschylus,  778;  Akmeon, 
756;  after  «rheae  death  the  archons  wen  decen- 
aisl,  tbe  feet  of  whom  was  Charops»  who  be- 
«^753-,  ttthnedes,  744;  Clidkq%  734;  Hip- 


pomenes,  724 ;  Leocrstes,  714 ;  Apsander,  704 ; 
Eryxias,  694;  after  whom  the  office  became 
annual,  and  of  these  annual  archons  Creon  was 
the  first  ArUtopk,  in  Nub,  and  Avib.'-Plut, 
8ympo$.  1. — DemoMt, — Pollux.^  Lyntu, 

Archttas,  I.  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture.    IHog, II. 

The  son  of  Hestieus  of  Tarentum,  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  an 
able  astronomer  and  geometrician.  He  redeemed 
hb  master,  Plato,  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius,  and  for  his  virtues  he  was  seven 
times  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  governor  of 
Tarentum.  He  invented  some  mathematical 
instruments,  and  a  wooden  pigeon  which  could 
fly.  He  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  about  394 
years  before  the  Ciristian  era.  He  b  also  the 
reputed  inventor  of  the  screw  and  the  pnlly. 
A  fragnxmt  of  hb  writings  has  been  preserved 
by  Porphyry.  Horat.  1,  od.  88.— Ofc.  3,  <U 
Orat,^Dwg.  in  VU. 

Arctinus,  a  Milrabn  poet,  said  to\«  popil 
to  Homer.    Dvmy.  Bad,  1. 

Arctos,  two  celestial  constelbtions  nefli  tbe 
north  pole,  commonly  called  UnM  Msjor  m^ 
Minor.     Virg.  O.  1. 

ArctOrus,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the  Ghneat 
Bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  were  generallr 
supposed^  portend  great  tempests.  Horat.  % 
od.  1.  The  name  b  derived  from  its  situation, 
mutrt  tirtus,  ov^a  coticfo.  It  rises  now  about 
tne  beginning  of  October ;  and  Pliny  telb  us  it 
rose  in  hb  age  on  the  12thy  or,  according  to 
Columelb,  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Ardts,  a  Bon  of  Ovges,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reig^ned  49  years,  took  Pnene,  and  made  war 
against  Miletos.    Herodot.  1,  c  15. 

Areas,  a  general  chosen  hj  the  Greeks, 
against  iEtoBa.    Juttin.  94,  c  1. 

["  Areius,  the  Pbtonist  was  a  man  of  equal 
worth  and  knowledge  with  Athenodorus,  put 
he  professed  a  milder  philosophy,  and  one  which 
was  more  adapted  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Though  a  native  of  Alexandrb^  he  had  escaped 
the  UMral  contagion  of  that  licentious  town. 
When  Egypt  was  subdued  by  Au|(ustus,  the 
conaueror  entered  Alexandria,  holding  Ananm 
by  tne  hand ;  and  in  the  harangue  which  he 
delivered  to  the  inhabitants  from  hb  tribunal, 
informed  them  that  he  spared  their  town  PsvtFf 
for  the  sake  of  Areius,  his  own  frbnd  and  their 
fellow-citisen.  Yet.  mild  as  was  the  temper  and 
phikMophy  of  thb  Pbtonist,  he  strongly  urged 
Augustus  to  destroy  Cesario^  the  lepiM  son  of 
Julius  C«sar  and  Cleopatra,  fbrti^ing  hb  opi* 
nion  by  a  line  in  Homer — 

*Ot>K  AyBop  miXwotpmHii'  hi  KMfoyst  ffti 

which  Areius  thus  converted, 

*0«s  lymBov  nXviuitwmptn*  ht  Kmm^  lr«#. 

When  Augustus  returned  from  Egypt,  Areius 
fi^owed  him  to  Rome.  The  empress  Livia,  in 
the  commencement  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of 
her  son  Drusua,  admitted  him  as  a  visitor,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  her  sorrows  were  much  assuag- 
ed by  the  topics  of  consobtion  which  he  suggest* 
ed.  He  was  also  patronised  by  Macenas,  in 
whose  house  he  frequently  resicfcd."  Dunlop.] 
Arbllius,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  painted  the  goddesaw 
in  the  fom  of  hb  mbtresses.    PHn.  35,  c  10, 
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AneoPAoiTiK,  the  judj^eaof  the  Areopftgiu,  a 
Beat  of  jastice  on  a  ■mall  eminence  near  Athens, 
whoee  name  is  derived  from  «f  c«{  «ay»f,  the  hill 
of  Mar*.  The  time  in  which  thia  celebrated 
•eat  of  justice  was  instituted  ia  unknown. 
Some  suppose  that  Cecropj,  the  founder  of 
Athens,  nrst  established  it ;  while  others  ffive 
the  credit  of  it  to  Cranaus,  and  others  to  Solon. 
The  number  of  judges  that  composed  this  au- 

frust  assembly  is  not  known.     They  have  been 
imited  by  some  to  9,  to  31,  to  51,  and  some- 
times to  a  greater  number.    The  most  worthy 
and  religious  of  the  y^theniana  were  admitted  as 
members,  and  such  archons  as  had  discharged 
their  duty  with  care  and  faithfulness.     If  any 
of  them  were  convicted  of  immorality,  if  they 
bad  used  any  in  Undent  language,  they  were  im- 
mediately expelled  from  the  assembly,  and  held 
in  the  greatest  disgrace,  though  the  dignity  of  a 
iudge  of  the  Areopagus  always  was  for  life. 
The  Areopagites  tooE  cognizance  of  murders, 
impiety^ 'and  immoral  behaviour,  and  particu- 
larly oT  idleness,  which  they  deemed  the  cause 
ofaeQ  vice.    They  watched  over  the  laws,  and 
tKeyhad  the  management  of  the  public  treasu- 
y^y  J  they  had  the  liberty  of  rewarding  the  vir- 
,^     tuous,  and  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon 
such  as  blasphemed  against  the  gods  or  slighted 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries.    They  al- 
ways sat  in  the  open  air,  because  they  took  cog- 
nizance of  murder;  and  by  their  laws  it  was 
not  permitted  for  the  murderer  and  his  accuser 
to  be  both  under  the  same  roof.    This  custom 
also  might  originate  because  the  persons  of  the 
judges  were  sacred,  and  they  were  afraid  of  con- 
tracting pollution  by  conversing  in  the  same 
house  with  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  sheddinff 
iauocent  blood.     They  always  heard  causes  and 
passed  sentence  in  the  night,  that  they  might 
not  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or 
of  the  dewndant  by  seeing  them.     Whatever 
causes  were  pleaded  before  them  were  to  be  di- 
vested of  all  oratory  and  fine  speaking,  lest  elo- 
quence should  charm  their  earn  ami  corrupt 
their  judgment.    Hence  arose  the  most  just  and 
most  impartial  decisions,  and  their  sentence  was 
deemed  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the  plaintiflT 
and  dclendant  were  equally  convinced  of  its 
justice.    The  Areopagites  generally  sat  on  the 
i^th,  2dth,  and  29th  day  of  every  month.  Their 
authority  continued  in  its  origrinal  state,   till 
Pericles,  who  was  refused  admittance  among 
them,  reM»lved  to  lessen  their  consequence  and 
destroy  their  power.    From  that  time  the  morals 
of  the  Athenians  were  corrupted,  and  the  Are- 
opagites were  no  longer  conspicuous  for  their 
virtue  and  justice ;  and  when  they  censured  the 
^debaucheries  of  Demetrius,  one  of  the  family  of 
Phalereus,  he  plainly  told  them,  that  if  they 
wished  to  make  a  reform  in  Athens,  they  must 
bc^n  at  home. 

Ar6ta,  a  daughter  of  Dionysias,  who  mar- 
ried Dion.  She  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Plut. 
in  Dion, 

AaeTJtius,  a  physician  of  Cappadocta,  very 
inquisilive  alter  the  operations  or  nature.  His 
treatise  on  aguee  has  been  much  admired.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  which  are  extant,  is 
that  of  Boerhaave,  L.  Bat  fol.  1735. 

Arbtapbili,  the  wife  of  Melanippus,  a  priest 
of  Cyrene.  I^oocrates  murdered  her  husband 
to  many  her.    She,  however,  was  so  attached 
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to  Melanippus,  that  she  endeavoored  to  poMdn 
Nicocrates,  and  at  last  oauaed  him  to  be  sasaa 
sinated  by  his  brother  Lysander,  whom  she  mar- 
ried. Lprsander  proved  as  crud  as  his  brother, 
upon  which  Aretaphila  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
in  the  sea.  Ailer  this  she  retired  to  a  privata 
station.  Plut.  de  Virtut,  Mvdier, — Polycsan, 
8,  c.  38. 

ARETALsa,  a  Cnidian,  who  wrote  an  history 
of  Macedonia,  besidea  a  treatise  on  islands. 
Plut. 

Areus,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  preferred  in  the 
succession  to  Cleonymua,  brother  of  ^crotatii^ 
who  had  made  an  alliance  with  Pyrrfaus.  He 
assisted  Athens  when  Antigonns  besieged  it, 

and  died  at  Corinth.    Pau9. 3,  c  a— P/ut. 

11.  A  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  his  &tber 
Acrotatus  2d,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  aoo 
Leonidas,  aon  of  Cleonymus. 

Arojeus,  and  ArgIus,  a  aon  of  Pordiocasy 
who  succeeded  his  fiuher  in  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia.    Jmtin.  7,  c  1.     Vid.  Part  I. 

ARGATHdNiua,  a  king  of  Tartesaos,  who,  ao- 
cordinz  to  Plin.  7,  c  48,  lived  120  years,  and 
300  according  to  ItaL  3,  ▼.  396. 

Argia,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  married  Poly- 
nices,  ^K^hom  she  loved  with  uncommon  tender* 
ness.  When  he  was  killed  in  the  war,  aha 
buried  his  body  in  the  night  against  the  poeitiva 
orders  of  Creon,  for  whioi  pious  action  she  was 

Sunished  with  death.    Theseus  revenged  her 
eath  by  killing  Creon.    UygUi.  fab.  69  aiMi 
TJLStat.  ThA.  la. 

Aroilius,  a  fiivourite  youth  of  Pauaaniaa, 
who  revealed  his  master's  correspondence  with 
the  Persian  king  to  the  Ephon.  C  Nep.  ti» 
Pau9. 

Argius,  a  steward  of  Galba,  who  privately 
interred  the  body  of  his  master  in  his  gardens^ 
TacU.  Hist,  1,  c.  49. 

Aria,  the  wife  of  Potus  Cecinna,  of  Padua, 
a  Roman  senator  who  was  accueed  of  conapiia* 
cy  against  Claudius,  and  carried  to  Rome  by 
sea.  She  accompanied  him,  and  in  the  boat  die 
stabbed  herself,  and  presented  the  sword  to  her 
husband,  who  foUowed  her  example.  Plin.  7. 
Vid.  Part  1. 

Arijeus,  an  officer  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  surviving  army  after  the  death 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  alter  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa.  He  made  peace  with  Artaxerzes.  X§- 
noph. 

Ari  AMNEs,  a  king  of  Cappadoda,  son  of  Ai»> 
arathes  3d. 

AriarIthes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  wba 
joined  Darius  Ochus  in  hb  expedition  against 

Egypt,  where  he  acquired  much  gloiy. His 

nephew,  the  2d  of  that  name,  defendeid  his  king- 
dom against  Perdiocas,  the  general  of  Alexan- 
der ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  hung  on  a  cross, 

in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  331  B.  C. H» 

son,  Ariarathea  the  3d,  escape4  the  massacre, 
and  af\er  the  death  of  Perdiccas  recovered  Cap- 
padocia, by  conquering  Amyntas  the  Macedo- 
nian general.    He  was  succeeded  by   his  son 

Ariamnes. Ariarathea  the  4th,  succeeded  hb 

fiither  Arbmnes,  and  married  Stratonice,  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochus  Theos.  He  died  after  a  reigit 
of  twenty-eight  years,  B.  C.  920,  and  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ariarathes  the  5th,  a  prinofr 
who  married  Antjochb,  the  daughter  of  kii^ 
Antiochus^  whom  he  assisted  againat  Che  R^ 
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tntni.  AntiocboB  beinff  defeated,  Arianthes 
Mved  hk  kingdom  from  loYaMon  by  paying  the 
Romans  a  Uuse  aam  of  money  reniitt^  at  tho 

instance   of  tne   king  of  Pergamus. His 

son,  the  6th  of  that  name,  called  PhUojxUer^ 
from  his  piety,  succeeded  him  166  B.  C  An 
alliance  with  the  Romans  shielded  him  against 
the  false  claims  that  were  kdd  to  hi«  crown  by 
one  of  the  favoarites  of  Demetriud,  king  of  Sy- 
ria. He  was  maintained  on  his  throne  by  At- 
tains, and  assisted  his  friends  of  Rome  against 
Aristonicos,  the  usurper  of  PeMmus ;  but  ho 
was  killed  in  the  war  B.  C.  130.  leaving  six 
children,  five  of  whom  ware  mnrdered  by  his 

•orriring  wife  Laodiee. The  only  one  who 

escaped,  AriaiatlMs  7th.  was  proclaimed  king, 
and  soon  after  married  Laodice,  the  sister  of 
Mithridates  Eupator,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
He  was  murdered  by  an  ille^timate  brother, 
upon  which  his  widow  Laodice  gave  herself 
and  kingdom  to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bitbrnia. 
Mithridates  made  war  against  the  new  lung, 
and  iraised  his  nephew  to  the  throne.  The 
young  king,  who  was  the  6th  of  the  name  of 
Ariarathea^  made  war  against  the  t]^ranmcal 
Mithridate^  by  whom  he  was  assassinated  in 
the  presence  of  both  armies,  and  the  murderer's 
•on,  a  child  eight  years  old,  was  placed  on  the 
Tacant  throne.  The  Cappadocians  revolted, 
and  made  the  late  monarch's  brother,  Ariara- 
thesSth,  kinff;  but  Mithridates  ez^Iled  him, 
and  restored  nis  own  son.  The  exiled  prince 
died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  Nicomedes  of  Bi- 
thynia,  dreading  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  in- 
terested the  Romans  in  the  affairs  of  Cappado- 
cia.  The  arbiters  wished  to  make  the  country 
free;  bat  the  Cappadocians  demanded  a  Idng, 
and  received  AriobananM,  B.  C.  91.  On  iSt 
death  of  Ariobarxanes,  his  brother  ascended  the 
throne,  under  the  name  of  Arianthes  10th ; 
but  his  title  was  disputed  by  Sisenna,  the  eldest 
son  of  Glaphyra,  by  Arctielaus,  priest  of  Co- 
Diana.  M.  Antony^  who  was  umpire  between 
the  contending  partiea,  decided  in  favour  of  Si- 
senna  ;  but  Ariarathes  recovered  it  for  a  while, 
though  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  vield  in  &- 
vour  of  ArcheUus,  the  secondson  of  Glaphyra, 
B.  C.  36.  Diod.  \Q.^-JuMtin,  13  and  39.- 
Strab.  13. 

^  Aaidaus.  I.  a  companion  of  Cyrus  the  young- 
er. After  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  reconciled 
himself  to  Artaxerxes,  by  betraying  to  him  the 

survivinf^  Greeks  in  their  return.    IMod, II. 

An  illegitimate  son  of  Philip,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  wa$  made  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, till  Roxane,  who  was  pregnant  by  Alexan- 
der, brought  into  the  world  a  ledtiroate  male 
Micceasor.  Aridaus  had  not  the  free  enjoyment 
of  his  senses;  and  therefinre  Pcrdiccas,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  declared  himself  his  pro- 
tector, mad  even  married  his  sister,  to  strengthen 
their  connexion.  He  was  seven  years  in  pos- 
session of  the  sovereign  power,  and  was  put  to 
death,  with  his  wife  Euiydice,  by  Olympias. 
Justin,  9,  c  8. — Diod, 

Arimaies,  a  powerful  prince  of  S<^ana, 
who  treated  Alexander  with  much  insolence, 
and  even  asked,  whether  he  could  fiy,  to  aspire 
to  so  extensive  a  dominion.  He  surrendered, 
and  was  exposed  on  a  cross  with  his  friends  and 
relations.     Curt.  7,  c  11. 

AaroBARiiNES,  L  a  man  made  king  of  Cap- 
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padoda  by  the  Romans,  after  the  troubles,  whWh 
the  false  Ariarathes  had  raised,  had  subsided. 
Mithridates  drove  him  from  his  kingdom,  but 
the  Romans  restored  him.  He  followed  the 
interest  of  Pompey,  and  fi>U(|^ht  at  Pharsa&i 
against  J.  Cesar.  He  and  hn  kingdom  were 
preserved  by  means  of  Cicero.  Cic.  5,  eui  Attic. 
ep.  29. — Borat.  ep.  6,  v.  38. — Flor,  3,  c.  5. — — 
II.  A  satrap  of  rhrygia,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Mithridates,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
and  kept  it  for  twenty-six  Tears.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  son  of  Mithridates.     Diod.  17. 

III.  A  general  of  Darius^  who  defended  the 

passes  of  Susa  with  15^000  mot  against  Alex- 
ander. After  a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Ma* 
cedonian%  he  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  seize 
the  city  of  PersepoUs.    Diod.  17.— Ctirt,  4  and 

5. IV.  A  Mcde  of  elegant  stature  and  great 

prudence,  whom  Tiberius  appointed  to  settle 
the  troubles  of  Armenia.     Tuint.  Ann,  3,  c.  4. 

Ariomandes,  son  of  Gobryas,  was  general  of 
Athens  against  the  Persians.    Plut.  in  Cim, 

AniOMARDoa,  a  son  of  Dariue,  in  the  anny  of 
Xerxes  when  he  went  against  Greece.  £!enH 
dot,  7,  c.  78. 

Arion,  a  &mous  lyric  poet  and  mtisiciai),  son 
of  Cylos,  of  Methyrona,  ui  the  island  of  Les* 
bos.  He  went  into  Italy  with  Pcriander,  t]^rant 
of  Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immense  riches 
by  his  profession.  Some  time  after  he  wished 
to  revisit  his  country ;  and  the  sailors  of  the 
ship  in  which  he  embarked  resolved  to  murder 
him,  to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was  canying 
to  L^bos.  Arion  begged  that  he  might  be  per- 
'mittod  to  play  some  melodious  tune;  ana  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  sea.  A  number  of  Dolphins  had  been  at- 
tracted round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
music ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them  carried 
him  safe  on  his  back  to  Tcnarus,  whence  be 
hastened  to  the  court  of  Periander,  who  ordered 
all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified  at  their  return. 
Bygin,  fab.  I0i.—Berodot.  1,  c.  33  and  34.— 
jElian.  de  Nat.  An.  13,  C  4b.—Ital.  11.— Pro- 

ffrt.  3,  eL  36,  v.  Vl.^Plut.  in  Symp.     Vid. 
art  III. 

ARioyisTUS,  a  king  of  Grennany,  who  \ft^ 
fessed  himself  a  friend  of  Rome.  When  Ccesar 
was  in  Gaul,  Ariovistus  marched  against  him, 
and  was  conquered  with  the  loss  of  w,000  men. 
Get.  1,  Bell.  QalL-'TacU.  4.  Hist. 

ARisTJBNfiTus,  a  writer  whose  epistles  have 
been  beautiftdly  edited  by  Abresch.    ZwoUn, 

1740. 

Ar[stag5ra0,  I.  a  writer  who  composed  an' 

history  of  Egypt    Plin.  36,  c.   13. II.  A 

son-in-law  otHistisns,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who 
revolted  from  Darius,  and  incited  the  Athenians 
sgainst  Persia,  and  burnt  Sardis.  This  so  e» 
asperated  the  king,  that  every  evening  before 
supper,  ho  ordered  his  servants  to  remind  him 
of  punishing  Aristagoras.  He  was  killed  in  a 
battle  against  the  Persians^  B.  C.  499.  Bero- 
dot.  5,  c.  30,  Ac.  1.  7,  c  S.—Polycen.  I,  c.  14. 

Aristarchus,  L  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
Samoa,  discii^  of  Aristophanes.  He  lived  the 
greatest  part  of  hu  life  at  Alexandria,  and  Pto- 
Icmy  PhUoroetor  intrusted  him  with  the  educa- 
Uon  of  his  sons.  Ho  was  fiimous  for  his  critical 
powers,  and  he  revised  the  poems  of  Homer 
with  such  severity,  that  ever  after  all  severe  cn< 
tics  were  called  Arittarehi,    He  wrote  above 
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800  connneiitanet  oa  difierent  autbon,  mucb 
esteemed  in  his  age.  In  hn  old  affe  he  became 
droptiical,  upon  which  he  vtarvedhinwelf,  and 
died  in  his  72d  year,  B.  C.  157.  He  lea  two 
■ons,  called  Arialarchua  and  Aristagoraa,  both 
famoua  fur  their  stupidity.  Horat.  de  Art.  poet. 
T.  499.— Orirf.  3,  ex  Pont.  ep.  9,  t.  34.— Ofc. 
ad  Fam.  3,  ep.  II.  ad  Attic,  I,ep.  14.— QmV 

tU.  10,  c.  1. II.  A  tra^  poet  of  Tegt«  in 

Arcadia,  about  454  years  B.  C.  He  composed 
70  tragedies,  of  which  two  only  were  rewarded 
with  the  prize.  One  of  them,  called  Achilles, 
was  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Ennius. 

Suidat 111.  An  astronomer  of  Samoa,  who 

first  supposed  that  the  earth  turned  round  ita 
axis,  and  revolted  round  the  sun.  This  doc- 
trine nearly  proved  latal  to  him.  as  he  waa  ac- 
cused of  djsturlnng  the  peace  of  the  gods  Lrfunes. 
He  maintained  that  the  sun  was  nineteen  times 
further  distant  from  the  earth  than  the  moon, 
and  that  the  moon  was  56  semi-diameters  of  our 

globe,  and  little  more  than  one  third,  and  the 
iameter  of  the  sun  six  or  seven  times  more 
than  that  of  the  earth.  The  age  in  which  he 
flourished  is  not  precisely  known.  His  treatise 
on  the  largeness  and  the  distance  of  the  sun 
and  moon  is  extant,  of  which  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Oxford,  8vo.  1688. 

Aristcas,  a  poet  of  Proconnesos,  who,  as 
fables  report,  appeared  seven  vears  after  his 
death  to  bb  countrymen,  and  5«)  veais  after  to 
the  people  of  Metapontum  in  Italy,  and  com- 
manded them  to  raise  him  a  statue  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Apolb.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the 
Arimaspi  in  three  books,  and  some  of  his  verses 
arr  quoted  by  Longinus.  Herodot.  4,  c  13.^ 
Strab.  14.— ifox.  Tyr.QQ, 

Aristides,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
Lysiinachus,  whose  great  temperance  and  virtue 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Jutt,  He  was 
rival  to  Themistodes,  by  whose  influence  he 
was  banished  for  ten  years,  B.  C.  484 ;  but  be- 
fore six  vears  of  his  exile  had  ebpsed,  he  was 
recalli'd  bv  the  Athenians.  He  waa  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Saiamis,  and  was  appointed  chief  com- 
mander with  Pausanias  against  Mardonius, 
who  was  defeated  at  Platca.  He  died  so  poor, 
that  the  expenses  of  bb  funeral  were  defrayed 
at  the  public  charge ;  and  hb  two  daughters,  on 
account  of  their  father's  virtues,  received  a  dow- 
ry from  the  public  treasury  when  they  were 
come  to  niarriageable  yean.  Poverty,  however, 
seemed  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aristidesi  for 
the  grandson  was  seen  in  the  public  streets  get- 
ting hb  livelihood  by  explaining  dreama.  When 
be  sat  as  judge,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintifl^  in  hb 
accusation,  mentioned  the  injuries  hb  opponent 
had  done  to  Arbtides ;  "  mention  the  wrongs 
you  have  received,"  replied  the  equitable  Athe- 
nbn,  *'  I  sit  here  as  judge,  and  the  bwsnit  is 
yours  and  not  mine."     C.   Nep.  <f»  Plut.in 

VUa. II.  An  historian  of  MiletuB,  fender  of 

stories  and  of  anecdotes  than  of  truth.  He 
wrote  an  history  of  Italy,  of  which  the  40th  vo- 

lume  has  been  quoted  by  PltU,  in  ParalL 

III.  A  painter  of  Thebes  in  Bosotia,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  one  of  whose  pieces 
AUalus  offered  6000  sesterces.    Plin,  7  and  35. 

IV.  A  Greek  orator,  who  wrote  50  orations. 

When  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an  euthquake, 
he  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  M.  Aurelius, 
that  the  cmpeior  oidered  the  city  immediatdy  to 
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be  rebuilt,  and  astatne  was  in  congeqyenoe  raif 
ed  to  the  orator.  Hb  works  consist  of  bymOv 
in  prose  in  honour  of  the  sods,  funeral  orations, 
apologies,  panegyrics,  ana  hsrangues,  tbe  beat 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Jebb,  2  volumes  4to. 
Oxon.  1723,  and  that  in  a  smaller  sixe,  in  ISmo. 

3  vob.  of  Cantenia  apud  P.  Sleph.  1604. 

y.  A  man  of  Locris,  who  died  by  tbe  bite  of  a 
weazel.    jBlUn.  V.  H.  14. 

ARirriLLUs,  a  pbilosopber  of  tbe  AJezandri- 
an  school,  who  about  300  years  B.  C.  attenmtedl 
with  Timocharb  to  determine  the  pbce  oftha 
different  stars  in  the  heavena,  and  to  tnoe  tlia 
course  of  the  planets. 

Aristio,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  by  thm 
support  of  Archebus,  the  general  of  MHbri- 
datea,  seized  the  government  of  hb  country,  and 
made  himaelf  alMolute.  He  pniaoned  himadf 
when  defeated  by  Svlla.    Liv.  81, 88. 

AaisTippca,  I.  tbe  elder,  a  phBoaopher  aC 
CyrenCj  disciple  to  Socrates  and  founder  of  the 
C^renaic  sect.    He  was  one  of  the  flatterers  ei 
Dion^sius  of  Skily,  and  distinguished  himactf 
for  his  epicuresn  voluptaonsneas,  in  support  of 
which  he  wrote  a  book,  aa  likewise  an  history 
of  Libya.    When  travelling  in  tbe  deserta  oif 
Africa,  he  ordered  hb  servants  to  throw  away 
the  money  they  carried,  as  too  burdensome. 
On  another  occasion,  discovering  that  the  ah^ 
in  which  he  aailed  belonged  to  pirates,  be  de- 
signedly threw  bb  property  into  the  sea,  adding 
that  he  chose  ratber  to  loae  it  than  hb  mL 
Many  of  hb  aayings  and  maxima  are  lecoided 
by  Diogenea  in  hb  hfe.    Homer.  8,  Sat.  3^  v. 
100.— II.  Hb  grandson  of  the  same  narae^ 
called  the  younger^  was  a  warm  defimdcr  of  bb 
opinions,  and  supported  that  the  prindnks  of  dl 
things  were  pain  and  pleasvre.    He  flouriabed 

about  363  years  B.  C. III.  A  tyrant  of  Ar- 

gns.  whose  life  was  one  continued  series  of  ap- 
prehension. He  was  killed  by  a  Cretan  in  a 
battle  against  Aratus,  B.  C.  SfiiL    Diog. 

AristoclSa,  a  beautiful  woman,  seen  naked 
by  Strabo  aa  she  was  offering  a  sacrifice.  Sba 
was  passionately  loved  by  Calliathenes^  and 
was  equally  ad  nured  by  Stnbo.  The  two  ri vab 
so  furiously  contended  for  her  hand,  that  aha 
died  during  their  quarrel ;  upon  which  Strabo 
killed  himaelf,  and  Callistbenea  was  never  aeaa 
after.    Plut.  in  Amat, 

ARisTdcLEs,  a  peripatetic  phikaopher  of  Mfl»> 
aenia,  who  reviewed,  in  a  treatise  on  pbiloao- 
phy,  the  opmiooa  oif  bb  predeceaaors.  Tba 
14th  book  of  thb  tieatiae  is  qnoled,  Ac  He 
abo  wrote  on  rhetoric,  and  likewiae  nine  books 
on  morals. 

Aristocl! DE8,  a  tyrant  of  Orchomenna,  wbe^ 
because  be  could  not  win  tbe  affbctioa  of  Stym- 
phalia,  killed  her  and  ber  &ther  ;  upon  which 
all  Arcadb  took  up  arms  and  destroyed  the 
murderer. 

Aristocratrs,  I.  a  kiiLr  of  Aeardia,  pot  to 
death  by  hb  subjects  for  o&ring  violence  to  the 
priestess  of  Duna.    Pane.  8,  c  5.— -II.  Hb 

trandson  of  the  same  name,  waa  atoned  to  death 
>r  talung  bribea  during  the  aecond  Meaeenian 
war,  and  being  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  hb 

Messenian  alUes,  B.  C.  689.    Id.  ibid. in. 

A  Ghraek  historian,  son  of  Hipparchua.  Plut. 
in  Lye. 

ARiiTODfcMUs,  I.  son  of  Aristomachm^  was 
one  of  the  Hendide.    He,  with  fab  brothfln 
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7«B0Diii  and  Creiphontet,  inraded  Pebpon- 
aetua,  oonquered  it,  and  diTided  the  coantry 
mmong  theiMelTea,  1 104  years  before  the  Cbria- 
tian  era.  He  married  Argia,  bjr  whom  he  had 
the  twioa  Procles  and  Eurysthenes.  He  was 
killed  by  a  thunderbolt  at  Naupactum,  though 
some  lay  be  died  at  Delphi  in  Phod*.  Paus. 
S;  e.  18»  L  3,  c.  1  and  i6.~-Herodoi,  %  c.  304, 1. 

S,  c   131. II.  A  king  of  Meesenia,   who 

maintained  a  fiunoua  war  against  Sparta.  After 
flome  loasea,  he  recovered  his  strength,  and  ef- 
ftetually  defeated  the  enemy's  fbrc^  Aristo- 
demns  put  his  daughter  to  death  for  the  good  of 
hm  country  :  being  afterwards  persecuted  in  a 
dream  by  her  manes,  h($  killed  himself,  after  a 
letgn  of  nx  years  and  some  months,  in  which 
be  had  obtained  much  military  ^lory,  B.  C.  734. 
His  death  was  lamented  by  his  countrymen, 
who  did  not  appoint  him  a  successor,  but  only 
lATested  Damu,  one  of  his  friends,  with  abso- 
lute power  to  continue  the  war,  which  was  at 
last  terminated  after  moch  bloodshed,  and  many 

leases  on  both  sides.     Paus.  in  Messen, III. 

A  Spartan  who  taught  the  children  of  Pausa- 

Bias. IV.  A  man  who  was  preceptor  to  the 

children  of  Pompey. 

AnirroaftHEa,  I.  a  physician  of  Cnidos,  who 
«A)tained  great  reputation  bv  the  cure  of  Deme- 
trius Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia. II.  A 

Tbrasian  who  wrote  94  boQks  on  medicine. 

AsisTcxriTOX  and  Harmodius,  two  celebrat- 
ed friends  of  Athens,  wh(\  hr  their  joint  ef- 
Ibrts,  defivered  their  country  from  the  tymnny 
of  the  PisistratidaB,  B.  C.  510.  They  received 
immoftal  honours  from  the  Athenians,  and  had 
statues  raised  to  their  memory.  These  statues 
were  carried  away  by  Xerxes  when  he  took 
Athens.  The  conspiracy  of  Aristojgiton  was  so 
•ecretly  planned,  and  so  wisely  earned  into  exe- 
cution, that  it  is  said  a  courtezen  bit  her  tongue 
off  not  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  her.  Patu. 
1,  c  2B.^Herodot.  &,  c.  56.— P/u/.  de  10,  Orat. 
■An  Athenian  orator,  sumamed  Canit 
Ibr  his  impudence.  He  wrote  orations  against 
Timarchus,  Timottieus,  Hyperides,  and  Thre- 
sryllus.     Pavs. 

ABTSTOMACfffua,  I.  the  son  of  Cleodent ,  and 
grandson  of  Hyllus,  whose  three  sons,  Cres- 
phootes.  Temonus,  and  Aristodemus,  oalled 
Heraclids,  conquered  Peloponnesus.    Paiu,  2, 

c  7,  L  3,  c.  Ib.—Berodct,  6, 7,  and  a II.  A 

BMn  who  laid  aside  his  sovereign  power  at  Ar- 

foa,atthe  persuanonof  Aratus.    Poitf.  2}C8. 

AaisTOMftNes,  I.  a  commander  of  the  fleet 

of  Darius  on  the  Hellespont,  oonauered  by  the 

Macedonians.     Curt.  4,  c.  1. II.  A  famous 

genera!  of  Messenia,  who  encouraged  his  coun- 
trymen to  sittke  off  the  Lacedeofioniiin  yoke, 
Boder  which  they  had  laboured  for  above  30 
▼ears.  He  once  defended  the  virtue  of  some 
Bpaitan  women,  whom  his  soldiers  had  attempt- 
ou  :  and  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  car- 
riea  to  Sparta,  the  woa>en  wnom  he  had  pro- 
tected interested  themselves  so  warmly  in  his 
cause  that  they  procured  bis  liberty.  He  refus- 
«d  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  was  satisfied 
with  that  of  commander.  He  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  •/list,  from  his  equity,  to  which  he  join- 
ed the  true  valour,  sagacity,  and  perseverance 
of  a  general.  He  often  entered  Sparta  without 
being  known,  and  was  so  dexterous  in  eluding 
Ibar^giUiiee  of  the  Lacedwnoniana,  who  bad 


taken  him  captive,  that  he  twice  escaped  fVom 
them.  As  he  attempted  to  do  it  a  thirdtime,  he 
was  unfortunately  killed,  and  his  body  bein^ 
opened,  his  heart  was  found  all  covered  with 
hair.  He  died  671  years  B.  C.  and  it  is  said 
that  he  left  dramatical  pieces  behind  him.  Diod, 
l5,^Paus.  in  Mesten. 
Aristok,  I.  the  son  of  Agasicles,  king  of 

Sparta.-: II.  A  tyrant  of  Methymna,  who^ 

being  ignorant  that  Chios  had  surrendered  to 
the  Macedonians,  entered  into  the  harbour, 
and  was  Uken  and  put  to  death.     Cart.  4,  c.  9. 

III.  A  philosopher  of  Chios,  pupil  to  Zeno 

the  stoic,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  continued 
but  a  little  while.  He  supported  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  divinity  b  unintelligible.  It  i»  said 
that  he  died  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  Ml 
too  powerfully  upon  bis  bald  head.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  moch  given  to  sensuality.    Diog. 

Aristokicus,  L  son  of  Eumenes»  by  a  cun- 
cubine  of  Ephesus,  126  B.  C.  invaded  Asia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  Attalus  had 
left  by  his  will  to  the  Roman  people.  He  waa 
conquered  by  the  consul  Pcrpenna,  and  stran- 
gled in  prison.  Justin.  36,  c.  i.—Flor.  2,  c.  20.  - 
— IL  A  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Hesiod  and  Homer,  be- 
sides a  treatise  on  the  Museum  established  at 
Alexandria  b^  the  Ptolemies. 

Aristophanks,  I.  ["  Of  Aristophanes  anti- 
quity supplies  us  with  few  notices,  and  those  of 
doubtful  credit.    The  most  likely  account  umkrs 
him  the  son  of  Philippus,  a  native  of  JGgina ;  and 
therefore  the  comedian  was  an  adopted,  not  a  na- 
tural, citizen  of  Athens.    The  exact  dates  oC  his 
birth  and  death  are  equally  unknown.    At  a  very 
eariy  period  of  bis  dramatic  career  Ari8tophar>cs 
directed  his  attention  to  the  political  situation  and 
occurrences  of  Athens.     His  second  recorded 
comedy,  the  Babylonians,  was  aimed  against 
Cleon,  and  his  third,    the  Aeharnians,  turns 
upon  the  evils  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — then 
in  its  nxth  year — and  the  advantage  of  a  speedy 
peace.    His  talents  and  address  soon  gave  him 
amazing  influence  with  his  countrymen  ;  as 
Cleon  felt  to  his  cost  the  succeeding  year  on  the 
representation  of  the  Equites.    The  fame  of 
Aristophanes  was  not  confined  to  his  own  city. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  would  gladly  have  ad- 
mitted the  popular  dramatist  to  bis  court  and 
patronage  ;  but  his  invitations  were  steadily  re- 
fused by  the  independent  Athenian.     In  B.  C. 
423,  the  sophists  felt  the  weight  of  his  lash,  for 
in  that  year  he  produced,  though  unsuccessfully, 
his  Nubes,    The  vulvar  notion  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Socrates  in  this  play  was  an  intentional 
prelude  to  his  capital  accuDation  In  the  criminal 
court,  and  that  Aristophanes  was  the  leagued 
accomplice  of  Melitus,  has  of  late  been  frequent- 
ly and  satisfactorily  refuted.    The  simple  con- 
sideration that  twenty-four  years  intervened 
between  the  representation  of  the  Nubes  and 
the  trial  of  Socrates,  affi>rds  a  sufficient  answer 
to  any  such  charge.    In  £ict,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  this  very  comedy,  we  find  Socrates  and 
Aristophanes  Mcome    acquainted,  and    occa- 
sionally meeting  together  on  the  best  terms. 
An  imperfect  knowledge  of  Socrates  at  the  time, 
his  reputed  doctrines,  ond  his  constanil^  con- 
sorting with  notorious  sophists,  along  with  the 
marked  singularity  of  his  fiice,  figure,  and  man- 
ners, io  well  adapted  to  comic  mimicry,  wert 
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tfae   ram  -rf"  'l"'*^!!,    who    uler     P 

«  **«  VaJ  1^  aJ  4tat«>  aflaixa.  wijo  vas  a  ?Kt:-^n^  soie 

'^  *^J^' /  w«*rtlile» 'rxii^vpeniB,  ^Htt  to   tfas 

_    .  BBtBee  xn 

tfw!    : ^ 

An^ophasBa  aten*!*  with  ^w  p^rtr  ;xi  ibe  after  a 
ni*OTi«r  w  OMkin^  tfi«m  ina'-rhofw. 

aad  fbe  praxienrs  ru.  wheiR  to  ,ianie  ^^.eao  wtuca  «-  - 

««»irto  l«nn*  /^ra  aa  that   be  Tmiai  luc  aitoni   the 

Y^frnrnfiear^iT  C;eaB',  fadiaii.  <taei?  ww  enuitv 


o€^  rLm^tita  -     tcstammmt,  tfaongfi 


t*    rn-^J^*''*^'^'*'''^  '''^'*^"^P«t^««^     *r>ot  in  JUticr  to 
»'-  mantj  paioun^  ,;ia   -ocas       '  ^ 


it  BHy  be  CDS'     tut  iRr^le  isanp  aiuii  ai  au^ 
T^ii i_  _  I] _~  ^^**,  1""  liiiiimiLij    ezcxted     inachin«-iiiazmc!er  to 


•jrf  what  *Tiiniiifa 


«y  «Dy  ^  hui^S^SSf^^^^  PJT^ ,  i^^    Bb«ti«uk«i  by  the 

P»Ma  of  rhetoric  to  «xr  .♦- '  "jS?^^*^  powerful  aa  a     onitica  ofpiaca 
ly  «  phiHppK  A5nna      U  il'^''^^^  .it  ia  tru.     lay  -o  fcofiah  a 
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tiimo  the  Peace,  tat  the  eontinnal  progreif  and 
tlie  erer-he'ightenjiig  ^it,  which  at  last  enda  in 
ai>  reallj  baodianalian  revelry.    Dicsopolia,  the 
lionest  citixen,  enraged  at  the&be  pretexts  with 
^rliich  the  people  are  pot  off,  and  all  terms  of 
ptmco  thwarteo,  sends  an  embassay  to  Laceds- 
nfton,  and  concludes  a  aeparate  peace  for  himself 
mnd  his  family.    Now  he  returns  into  the  coun- 
csjr,  and  in  spite  of  all  distarbanoes,  makes  an 
«nckMare  before  his  house,  within  which  there 
M  peace  and  free  market  for  the  neighbouring 
people,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  is  harass^ 
V^  the  war.    The  blessings  of  peaco  are  ezhi- 
Ivtfted  in  the  most  palpable  manner  for  hongrr 
■aaws;  the  &t  Bceotian  brings  his  eels  and  uoul- 
try  for  barter,  and  nothing  is  thought  or  but 
Ceastins  and  revelling.    Lamachus,  the  famous 
general,  who  lives  on  the  other  side,  is  summon- 
ed, by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy,  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontier ;  while  Diceopolis  b  invit- 
ed br  bb  nei^hbonrs  to  partake  of  a  feast  to 
vrhich  each  brings  hb  contribution.    The  pre- 

Eiratioos  of  arms,  and  the  preparations  in  the 
tchen,  now  go  on  with  equal  diligence  and 
dispatch  on  both  aides;  here  they  fetch  the 
lence,  there  the  spit;  here  the  armour,  there  the 
^ine-can ;  here  they  fosten  the  ciest  on  thehel- 
mH,  there  they  pluck  thrushes.    Shortly  after- 
^rards,  Lamacnus  returns  with  broken  bead  and 
crippled  foot  supported  by  two  comrades;  on 
tiie  other  Atle,  Diceopolis,  drunk,  and  led  by 
tero  good-natured  damsels.    The  bmentations 
o€  the  one  are  continnallv  mimicked  and  derid- 
ed by  the  exultations  of  the  other,  and  with  thb 
contrast,   which  b  carried  to  the  very  highest 
point,  the  play  ends.    The  Lysistrata  bears  so 
evil  a  character,  that  we  must  make  but  fugitive 
mention  of  it,  like  persons  passing  over  hotem- 
tra.^    The  women,  according  to  the  poet's  in- 
tntion,  have  taken  it  into  their  heads,  by  a  se- 
iTB  resolution,  to  compel  their  husbands  to 
make  peace.^    Under  toe  guidance  of  their 
clever  chieftain,  they  organixe  a  conspiracy  for 
Uua  end  through  all  Greece,  and  at  the  same 
•jffl*  ^.possession,  in  Athens,  of  the  fortified 
Aeroifoim.    The  terrible  plight  into  which  the 
™^  J  •»  Ksduced  by  this  separation  occa- 
moam  tba  most  ridiculous  scenes;  ambassadors 
coma  from  both  the  belligerent  parties,  and  the 
paaoew  concluded  with  the  greatest  dbpatch  un- 
-?!ls*?i?"?!???  ?f  *^  ^'«f  LysbtratTln  spite 
2»-JJ?    ;lf  ^^  *«Hlecencies  which  the  pUy  con- 
MMJ  ito  purpose,  divested  of  these,  is,  on  the 
maoi^psry  innocent ;  the  longing  for  the  plea- 
«»fdorQestic  Hfa  which  wS«L.  nft^n  int*r- 


ran««t^  K«. .  u     .:"  ^^'^  '^hich  were  so  often  inter- 
to  ^nn^t^  absence  of  the  men,  b  to  put  an  end 

in  ii»rti*^»i--^^?^  ®' '**e  Lacedemonians, 
TiJeoSSSxuI  inimitably  weU  pourtrayed. 
»»««    hat  m!unK^iJ^  *  government  of  wo- 


nmn,  ooc  much  ml«-^  i^w^^aMiw^..*  w.  ^^ 

Tho  wooim^  5-  °^"  conupt  than  the  former. 
a»onibljr^^^'''V"*^  ••  men,  steal  into  the 
majorit/'ord-j  ^  ««»m  of  thb  surrepUtious 
there  id  to  boV^  *  '^^^  .constitution,  in  which 
Tbim  im  m  »aiii*'°°^?P**y  ®f  goods  and  wives. 
pbilo^phenrwSt^'f*"*  ^??_  i^JeafrepubUca  of  the 
ti«anui  b^  p!t!iZrft}^^  these;  such  as Pro- 
P*av,  In  oui^i^  before  Pbto^.time.  Thb 
luilts  M  Out  P^^"'    «*XKiTii  under  the  same 


#^  ^  *6??l!?^  "l*foduction,  the  private 
•-«Wr/  *i»  all  J!*?f7'-  ^«  description  of  the 
^Htftied  *«»einmaiSyiiybj  but 


towards  the  middle  it  comes  to  a  stand-sUII. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  shew  the  confusion  aris- 
ing from  the  different  communities,  especially 
ftt>m  the  community  of  women,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  same  rights  in  love  for  the  old  and 
ugl^,  as  for  the  young  and  beautiftiL    This  con- 
fusion b  pleasant  enough,  but  it  turns  too  much 
upon  one  continually  repeated  joke.    The  old 
allegoric  comedy,  in  general,  b  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  sinking  in  its  progress.    When  a  per- 
son begins  with  turning  the  worid  upside  down, 
of  course  the  strangest  individual  incidents  will 
result,  but  thev  are  apt  to  appear  petty  compared 
with  the  dedal  ve  strokes  of  wit  in  the  coromenca- 
ment    The  pby  called  the  Thesmopboriazuse; 
has  a  proper  tntngue,  a  knot  which  b  not  untiea 
till  quite  at  the  end,  and  in  thb  it  possesses  a 
great  advanta^.    Euripides,  on  account  of  the 
well-known  misogyny  cv  hb  tragedies,  b  accus- 
ed and  sentencedto  condign  punbhment  at  the 
fSpsstival  of  the  Thesmophorb,  at  which  women 
afone  might  be  present.    After  a  vain  attempt 
to  excite  the  effeminate  poet  Agathon  to  such 
an  adventure,  Euripides  disguises  hb  brother-in- 
law  Mnesilochus,  a  man  now  advanced  in  yrari^ 
in  the  -garb  of  a  woman,  that  in  thb  shape  be 
may  plead  his  cause.    The  manner  in  which  he 
does  thisj  renders  him  suspected,  it  b  discovered 
that  he  IS  a  man ;  he  flees  to  an  altar,  and  for 
greater  security  against  their  persecution,  he 
snatches  a  child  from  the  arms  of  a  woman,  and 
threatens  to  kill  it  if  they  do  not  let  him  alone. 
As  he  b  about  to  throttle  it,  it  turns  out  to  be 
only  a  wine-skin  dressed  up  in  child's  dothes. 
Then  comes  Euripides  unuer  various  forms  to 
rescue  hb  friend;  now  he  b  Menebus,  who 
finds  hb  wife  Hebn  in  Egypt ;  pow  Echo^  help- 
ing the  chained  Andromache  to  complain ;  now 
Perseus,  about  to  release  her  from  her  bonds. 
At  last  he  frees  Mnesilochus,  who  b  fostened 
to  a  kind  of  pillory,  by  diiguidng  himself  aa  a 
procuress,  and  entidng  away  the  officer,  a  sim- 
ple barbarbn,  who  Is  guaraing  him,  1^  the 
charms  of  a  flute-pbying  (pri.    These  panxfied 
scenes^  composed  almost  in  the  very  words  of 
the  tragedies,  are  inimitable.    Every  where  in 
thb  poet,  the  instant  Euripides  oomes  Into  pby, 
we  may  lay  our  account  with  finding  the  clever- 
est and  most  cutting  ridicule:  as  though  tba 
mind  of  Aristophanes  possessed  quite  a  *P^Ac 
talent  for  decomposing  the  poetry  of  thb  Trage- 
dbn  into  comedy.    The  play  of  the  Clouds  is 
very  well  known,  but  for  the  most  jmrt  has  not 
been  properly  understood  and  apprcclitcd.    It  b 
intended  to  shew,  that  in  the  propensity  to  nhi- 
losophical  subtleties,  themartbl  exercises  oi  the 
Athenians  were  ne^ected,  that  specubtion  only 
serves  to  shake  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
morality,  that  by  sophisUcal  sleight,  in  parUcu- 
br,  fd\  justice  was  turned  into  quibbles,  and  the 
weaker  cause  often  enabled  to  come  off  victorious. 
The  Clouds,  themselves,  who  form  the  chorus, 
rfor  such  beings  the  poet  personified,  and,  ar 
doubt,  dressed  them  out  strangely  enough)  ar 
an  allegory  on  these  metaphysical  thought 
which  do  not  rest  on  the  ground  of  ezperionc 
but  hover  about  without  definite  form  and  wo 
stance,  in  the  redon  of  possibilities.    It  is  o 
of  the  prindpal  forms  <w  Ariatophanic  wit, 
general,  to  take  a  metaphor  in  the  literal  sei 
and  so  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectat      ^ 
ThttSi  it  b  said  of  a  person  who  baa  a  ptopap 
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,  nnJDlelligiUa  dnuDf,  thai  he  walki  in 
d  bfTF,  thereforp,  Socnln  at  hii  lint  np- 
ce  dHcenili  rmm  Ihe  air  in  bia  bsskfl. 
WT  this  (kacription  be  dinctlv  ipplrcible 
)■  ■nothec  quHlion  :  but  we  ham  Feaiun 
!vc,  tb*l  the   philo«nphy  of  Socraiei  w«i 
ttlittic,  tad  niAio much  conHneiS  to  popu- 
fuliuH  u  Xrnophon  would  have  ui  be- 
Bnl  whj  Jill  Ariilophanea  embody  the 
lYHO  of  the  aapbiUi  in  the  pcnon  of  So- 
binuetf,   in  ftct,  a  ileciiled  antagonii 
hiata  1   Perbapi  there  waa  aooie  pen 
■t  Iha  bottom ;   we  moat  not  atlcmnt  lu 
him  on  thti  aeore,  but  the  ehince  of  the 
oea  not  at  all  pre;u<]ics  the  excrllrnce  of 
:k>n.     Ariatopbanee  ileclarca  Ibia  lo   ' 
it  elnbnrBle  of  all  hia  works,  though, 
ptcanon  indeed,  he  mual  not  be  exactly 
It  hla  word.     He  Dnherilalingly  allowi 

of  bimaelfi  thia  bIm  eeema  to  belong  to 
ealniined  Uceoce  of  comeJ;.  The  ^ay 
Ulouda,  it  may  be  added,  waa  onraToura- 
t'n6d  at  it*  performance;  il  wta  twice 
kI  in  competition  for  the  prae,  but  with- 
Mn.  The  play  of  lbs  Frogi,  ■■  alrewl; 
led,  turns  upon  the  decline  of  tngio  art. 
ea  waa  dead,  ao  were  Sopboclea  and 
D  ;  there  mnalned  none  hut  arcnnJ-rile 
iHa.      Biccbua    miaaea    Eurijiidea,    and 

0  letch  him  back  from  the  internal  world, 
he  imltalea  Hemulea,  but  though  equtp- 
h  the  lion-hide  and  club  of  that  hero,  be 
gnliko  him  in  character,  and  aa  a  liaa- 
vluptuary,  gima  riaa  to  mnch  lauglilei. 
a  may  lee  tlie  ImUneag  of  the  cunicilian 
ight  point  of  Tien  ;   he  doea  not  •cruplB 

1  the  guardian  gal  ofhianwn  art,  in  ho- 
wbom  the  play  waa  eihibiled.     It  waa 

moil  beliell  that  the  goda  unJerdood  fun 
if  not  heller,  than  men.  Bacchua  niwg 
o»er  (he  AcheruaiBn  lake,  where  the 
•aiantly  0"*^  bin  with  their  unmelodi- 
al^ing.  The  proper  chorua,  bowcTer, 
of  tlie  abadea  of  the  initialed  in  Ihe 
ian  Myateriei,  and  ojes  of  nonderful 
,n  aaaigned  to  them,  fachylua  had  at 
umeJ  the  Im^ic  throne  in  the  lower 
ut  DOW  Euripidea  ia  Ibr  Ihraating  him 
Pluto  propoaea  that  Bacchus  should  de- 

jreat  eonteat ;  the  two  poets,  the  >ub- 
Tathful  ^Bcbylua,  the  subtle,  vain  Ev- 
atand  oppoute  each  other  and  submit 

-    '■■- ■;  lh»ysing,  Ihey  declai 


id  m^iM  the  Iraj^c  throne  to  Sopho 
ing  hia  abaence.  The  obarrratton  which 
made  concerning  Ifae  changes  of  areue  in 
Peace,  may  be  repeatrd  of  (he  Fiogs.  ' 
scene  at  finllies  in  Thebea,  of  which  ^ac«  I 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  were  naliiea.  A1 
wards  the  stage,  though  Bacchus  baa  not  Id 
is  IniDsfunnrd  at  once  into  the  hither  ahon 
the  Acheruaisn  lake,  which  waa  repreaentn 
llio  Bunkea  space  of  the  orcbeatra,  and  it 
nnt  till  Bacchua  landed  on  the  nlber  end  t^ 

I (jjjj  (1^  Bcenery  reprraentrd  the  m 

ilb  the  palace  of  rinto  in  the  ba 
not  this  be  taken  for  mereaiDJ 
lure;  ine  ancient  Scholiast  testiGea  as  much 
preasly.  The  Waipa  appean  lo  he  the  weal 
□f  Arulophanea'aplajB.  Theaubject  ialooi 
fined,  tlie  folly  exhibited  apprara  aa  a  aiiwi 
weakness  without  any  satisfactory  general  ai| 
'■-■--  'ingaj 


nalreaiona, 
ground.    I 


ut.    In  tb 


modestly  of  h 
wilt  nut  promise  unbounded  laagbler.  On  t 
onlrarji,  Ihe  Birds  sparkle  wiih  the  boldest  a 
richeal  imagination  in  Itie  prcninre  of  the  ti 
taalicoUy  marreilouB:  it  is  a  meni,  buoyi 
cmlion,  bright  with  the  gajeat  plomagc. 
cannot  agree  with  the  ancient  critic,  who  o 
ccivei  tlu  main  purport  of  the  work  (o  cod 
in  Ihe  moat  univciaal,  and  moat  aaresened  nl 
on  the  cormpikin  of  the  Athenian  state,  nay, 
all  human  constitutions  in  general,  RalbeiH 
Ihsl  it  is  a  piece  of  the  most  bsrmlFsa  buflbODT 
which  baa  etouch  at  every  Ihing,  godi  aa  well 
man,  bul  wittwut  any  where  preaaing  lowai 
any  particnlar  object.  All  that  wia  remarkal 
in  Ihe  stories  about  birdi  in  natural  bialory, 
mythology,  in  the  loreof  aognry,  in  .lEaoii's  i 
(ilea,  or  even  in  proverbial  exjiresdona,  the  pi 
baa  ingrnUMlaty  blended  in  thia  poem  ;  be  ev 


ifht  bid  a  wind  n 
jlden  pinions  (Joiil 


and  si 


their 


rised  in  maiterly  style.  Al  laal  a  halt 
III,  on  which  each  lata  a  cenw  j  but  let 
■  take  wbat  paina  he  will  In  produce 
(nnderous  lines,  a  TCrae  of  £schyluB 
'  jerks  np  the  scale  of  his  antagonist. 
le  growa  weary  of  the  contest,  and  lella 


.only 


I  all  hia  wDi'ks,   his  wife,  childr 
ibon,  and  he  will  hiy  againat  th< 

■a.    Bacchua,  in  the  mean  tii  ., 

Tlotbacaufeof  ftcbylui,  and  thounh 
iwom  to  Eoripidca  that  he  would  take 
k  wilk  bim  from  the  lower  wotiil,  he 
sa  bim  with  an  altuson  lo  his  own 
m  tin  Uippolytus, 


■■^ 


iwrsi 


.  ce  lovely  Eroa,  with  gol3en  pinioni  , 

leasly  a  bird),  soared   alolt,  and  then  gate  tai 

^t   things.     Two   fugilivn   of  llw   homi 

,  cic*  Bnd  their  way  into  the  domain  of  t 
birds,  who  are  determined  to  revenge  ibemscl' 
on  them  for  the  many  hostiliiies  they  bsTe  si 
fereil  ftnm  man ;  the  captive*  aave  Ihemaeh 

ly  proving  clearly,  that  the  birds  are  pre-emine 
above  all  crrolurea,  and  advihe  them  to  colli 
Ibeir  scallered  poweia  into  one  enormoua  stat 
Ihua  Ibe  wondrous  cily,  Cloud  CDckoo-loa 
(Nifilininyla),  is  buifl  above  the  earth;  i 
aorta  of  unbidden  euesla,  prieata,  poeta,  aoot 
sayers,  geometer*,  lawgiver*,  aycophaula,  wi 
to  feather  their  nests  in  the  new  state,  hut  a 
bid  go  Ibeir  ways;  new  goda  are  ordaincit, 
course  aHer  Ihe  image  of  birds,  as  mankir 
conceited  Ibein  as  human  beinga ;  the  fronlt 
of  Olympus  is  walled  up  against  the  old  sod 
BO  that  no  eavour  of  aacri^  can  reach  uiei 
whereby  they  are  brought  inlo  great  dialrea 
and  send  an  eml»ssy,  conMsting  of  the  tor 
doua  Uereulea,  Neptone,  (who  aller  (he  usni 
fashion  among  men,  swears  "ByNepIuner 
and  a  Thracian  god  who  cannot  tHik  Gre*k  i 
the  moat  correct  faahinn,  bul  disrouraes  gibbi 
rish :  these,  however,  are  eompelled  to  put  □ 
with  wbateier  tenns  the  birds  plcaaa  to  ofla 
and  Ihey  laaM  to  the  tdrJ*  Ihe  aoreteiiDty  i 


AR 


filSTOEY,  ^ 


Aft 


Uie  worid.  Howeter  like  a  farcical  tale  all  this 
may  seem,  k  has  a  pbiloaophical  sigoificaiice ; 
it  casts  a  binl'a-eye  fiance,  aa  it  were,  on  the 
•am  of  all  tilings,  which,  once  in  a  way,  is  all 
very  proper,  considering  that  most  of  our  con- 
ceptions are  true  only  for  a  human  {XHnt  of 
view.  The  ancient  critics  judged  Cratinus  to 
be  stronff  in  keen,  straight-forward  satire,  but 
to  be  defident  in  pleasantr?  and  humour :  nei- 
ther, say  they,  had  he  skill  to  develope  a  strik- 
ing pkit  to  the  best  advantage,  nor  to  fill  up  his 
plays  with  the  proper  detail  Eupolis^they  say, 
was  pleasing  in  his  mirth,  skilful  in  ingenious 
turns  of  meaning,  so  that  he  had  no  need  of 
Parabaaes  to  say  whatever  he  wished ;  but  he 
wanted  satiric  power.  Aristophanes,  they  add, 
in  a  happy  medium,  unites  the  excellences  of 
both ;  satire  and  mirth  in  his  poem  are  most 
completely  melted  down  into  each  other,  and  in 
the  most  attractive  proportions.  From  these 
accounts,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  of 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  that  of  "  The 
Knights'*  is  niost  in  the  style  of  Cratinus ; 
"  The  Birds,"  in  that  of  Eupolis  ;  and  that  he 
bad  their  respective  msnnera  immediately  in 
Tiew  when  he  composed  these  plays.  For 
tbouffh  he  boasts  of  hb  independence  and  ori- 
ffiuauty,  and  of  his  never  borrowing  any  thing 
Erom  cithers,  yet  there  could  not  fiuTto  be  a  re- 
ciprocal influence  at  work  among  such  distin- 
guished contemporaries.  If  this  coniecture  be 
well  grounded,  we  have  perhaps  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  the  wwks  of  Cratinus,  rather  for  their 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Athenian  mannen 
and  thi  insight  which  they  woukl  have  afforded 
OS  into  the  Athenian  constitution ;  and  the  loss 
of  the  works  of  Eupolis  rather  in  respect  of 
their  comic  form.  The  Plutus  is  the  refashion- 
ment  of  an  earlier  work  of  Aristophanes,  but 
in  its  extant  form,  one  of  his  latest.  In  its  es- 
sence it  belongs  to  the  Old  Comedjr,  but  in  the 
sparingness  of  personal  satire,  and  in  the  nnkl- 
ness  which  perrades  it,  it  seems  to  verge  to- 
wards the  Middle  Comedy.  The  older  comedy, 
indeed,  received  its  death-blow  from  a  fomuil 
enactment,  but  even  before  that  event  it  was 
perhaps  every  da^  more  hazardous  to  exercise 
the  democratic  pnvile|re  of  the  old  comedian  in 
Its  full  extent.  We  are  even  told,  (but  proba- 
bly only  on  conjecture,  for  othen  have  denied 
this  story,)  that  Alcibiades  had  Eupolis  drown- 
ed, on  account  of  a  play  which  that  poet  had 
directed  against  him.  Against  such  perils  no 
leal  in  the  cause  of  art  will  stand  iu  ground  : 
it  b  hut  fair  that  a  person,  whose  calling  it  b  to 
amuse  hb  fellow-citizens,  should  at  least  be  se- 
cure of  hb  life."  Theatre  qf  the  Greeke.] 
The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  Aristophanes 
are,  Kuster's,  fbl.  Amst.  1710,  and  the  12mo. 
Ij.  Bat  1670,  and  that  of  Brunck.  4  vob.  8vo. 
Ar||ent  1783,  which  would  still  be  more  perfect 
did  It  contain  the  valuable  scholia.  QuintU.  10, 
c  l.—Patere,  I,  c  \Q.—Horat,  1.  Sat,  4,  v.  1. 

II.  A  grammarian  of  Byzantium,  keeper 

of  the  library  of  AlexandrU  under  Ptolemy 
Evergetes. 

AaisTdFHON,  I.  a  painter  in  the  a^  of  So- 
cratea.  He  draw  the  pieturo  of  Alcibiades  re- 
clining on  the  bosom  of  Nemea,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  ran  in  crowds  to  be  spectaton  oi 
the  masterly  piece.  He  also  made  a  painting 
of  Man  leaniiig  on  the  ann  of  Yenus.    Plut, 


in  Alc-^Athen.  13.— Pltn.  35,  c  11. ^IL  A 

comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Abxander,  many  o^ 
whose  fragments  are  collected  in  Atbenaus. 

AaisTOTELEiA,  festivab  in  honour  of  Aristo. 
tie,  because  he  obtained  the  restitution  of  hb 
country  from  Alexander. 

AaisTOTELCs,  a  famous  philosopher,  son  of 
the  physician  Nicomachus  oy  Festisds,  bora 
at  Stagira.    After  hb  father's  death  he  went  to 
AtheiB,  to  heax  Pkto's  lectures^  when  he  soao 
si|pialized  himself  by  the  brightness  of  hb  ga- 
nius.    He  had  been  of  an  inactive  and  disso- 
lute disposition  in  hb  youth,  but  now  he  appli- 
ed himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  and,  aAsr 
he  had  spent  90  yean  in  hearing  the  iostroo' 
tions  of  PUto,  he  opened  a  school  for  himself 
for  which  he  was  accused  of  ingratitude  and  U- 
liberality  by  his  ancient  master.    He  was  ■§»> 
derate  in  his  meals  ;  he  slept  little,  and  alwaya 
had  one  arm  out  of  hb  coucn  with  a  bullet  in  it, 
which  by  fidlins  uito  a  brazen  basin  undemeatl^ 
early  awakened  hi^    He  was,  according  to 
some,  ten  ^ean  preceptor  to  Abxander,  who 
received  hb  instructions  with  much  pleasure  and 
deference,  and  always  respected  him.    Almost 
all  hb  writings,  which  ara  composed  on  a  varie- 
ty of  suhjecte,  are  extant :  he  gave  them  ta 
Theop:irastus  at  hb  death,  and  they  were  boufghl 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  placed  in  the  fa- 
mous hbrary  of  Alexandria.    Dfeaenes  Laertea 
has  given  us  a  very  extensive  catafogueof  thenu 
Artstotb  had  a  deformed  countenanoe,  but  hia 
genius  was  a  sufikbnt  compensation  for  aM  hb 
personal  defects.    He  has  been  called  l^  Pbto 
the  phibsopher  of  truth  {  and  Cicero  compli- 
ments him  with  the  titb  of  a  man  of  eloquence, 
universal  knowledge,  readiness  and  acutenessof 
invention,  and  fecundity  of  thouffht.    Aristotle 
studied  nature  more  than  art,  and  nad  recourse  to 
simplicity  of  expression  more  than  ornament. 
He  was  so  authoritalive  in  hb  opinions^  that,  as 
Bacon  observes,  he  wished  to  establbh  the  same 
dominion  over  men's  minds  as  hb  pupil  over 
nations.    Alexander,  it  b  said,  wbhed  and  en- 
couraged hb  learned  tutor  to  write  the  history 
of  anioiab ;  and  the  more  efifectually  to  assist 
him,  he  sppplied  him  with  800  tabnt%  and  in 
hb  Asiatic  expedition  employed  above  a  thou- 
sand nien  to  collect  animals,  either  in  fishing, 
hunting,  or  hawking,  which  were  carefully  trana- 
mitted  to  the  philosopher.    Aristotle's  logic  has 
loDff  reigned  in  the  schools,  and  been  reffarded 
as  the  perfect  model  of  all  imitation.    As  be  ex- 
pired, the  philosopher  b  said  to  have  uttered  tba 
following  sentiment :  Fade  hune  mundum  in- 
travi,  anxitu  vixi^  perturbatuM  egredioVf  cau9a 
eatuarum  miserere   met    The  letter  which 
Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  has  been  pressrved, 
and  b  in  these  words :  "  I  inform  you  I  have  a 
son  ;  I  thank  the  gods,  not  so  mucn  for  making 
me  a  father,  as  for  giving  me  a  son  in  an  a^ 
when  he  can  have  Ari^otb  for  hb  instructor. 
I  hope  you  will  make  him  a  successor  worthy 
of  me,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia."     Ha 
died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  sffe,  B.  C.  322.    Hb 
treatises  have  been  publbhed  separately ;  but 
the  best  edition  of  the  works  collectively,  b  that 
of  Duval,  2  vob.  fol.  Paris,  1629.    Tyrrwhitt's 
edition  of  the  Poetics,  Oxon.  4to.  1794,  b  a  valu- 
abb  acquisition  to  literature.    He  had  a  son, 
whom  he  called  Nicomachus,  by  the  cooitezaQ 
Heipyllis.    Soma  have  odd  that  he  drowned 
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ilf  in  tha  Eiiripm,  bacaoM  he  eoolil  tioI 
rat  Ihennu)  ofiti  flux  tnd  nllui.  Tbrre 
lowmr,  iliffi-nnt  repnrti  tboul  Ib«  minncr 
■  death,  anil  »[no  Ul'ieve  Ihst  he  <l[cd  ■( 
nsof  ■  chalic,  two  jeani  ifler  Aleiander'a 
I.  Tho  pMiAe  of  Stasira  inilitulR]  rali- 
n  hti  honouT,  becauae  ho  bvl  renilered  im- 
nt  unicca  to  Eheir  city.  Dii^.  in  vUd.— 
.  in  Alex,  anil  de  AJex.  fart.  Sie.—Cit. 
I  q_utat.  4,  de  Oral.  3,  de  Pinib.  S.— 
rfil,  1,  3, 5,  Vi.-.Xlian.  V.  H.  4.— J'utKn. 
iJufltn.  MaHyr.—Ajiguit.  de  Civ.  Dei,  8. 
in.  3,  1,  5,  &c— iUAen.— Tul.  AfiLr.  5,  c 
^ Thsre  «in  bendea  wren  of  tba  nma 

t[STOx£HU^  a  cetebrated  DiDodanjdiKipla 
riatntte,  ami  bora  at  Tarantuin.  H«  wfste 
dJAerent  treatiav  on  pbikaoiA;,  hintory, 
ind  wai  diHppMDted  in  hij  eipactationa  at 
wdiug  in  tha  achoolof  Ariatolle,  for  wbicb 
wAjt  (pake  nith  ineratituih  of  nil  Wmed 
BT.  or  alt  hia  norkf,  nothing  nmaina  but 
book*  Dpon  muuc,  the  moat  ancient  on 
lubjcct  extanl, 

■tua,  ■  celebrated  wiilaT,  tho  origin  af  the 
n  contTDTeny  that  denied  the  elamil  di- 
T  and  conaubelantiality  of  the  Woid. 
Igrh  he  traa  sreatly  penecutcd  Tot  bii  opi- 
I,  lie  gained  Uie  laioar  or  the  emperor  Cod- 
ine,  and  triumphed  ovpi  hia  powerful  an- 
liat  AthaDEBiua.  Ho  died  the  Tery  nighl 
■■  goi^K  ^  enter  the  church  of  CiuiitanU- 
I  in  triumph. 
iMENTABine,  ■  Cbni  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 


,  a  festiTi]  at  Rome  on  the 

_f  October.  Whon  the  lacrificw  were 
id,  ill  tha  people  appeared  under  arma. 
fkatiral  hia  olUQ  been  confouoded  nilh 
of  the  SaliL     It  wa*  inatiluted  A.  tX.  C. 

Fjrro  deL.L.b,c  3.— Lie.  37.  c  37. 
IBiMUS,  a  warlike  general  of  the'  Ger- 
I,  who  aup^rled  a  blood/  war  againil 
0  Ibr  Mioe  time,  and  wia  at  laat  conquered 
«TaiBnicua  in  two  great  battle*.  He  woa 
>ned  by  one  of  bii  (Headi,  A.  D.  19,  in  tbe 
yeai  of  hii  age.     Dio.  56. —  Tncif .  jnn.  I, 


3  Christianily. 
cd  6)1  onlioalion,  bul  vaa  refuwd  by  the 
ipa  till  he  gave  Ibem  a  proof  of  bia  sinceri- 
Unon  Ihia  he  wiwte  his  celebrUdd  treatiae, 
hich  he  eipoaod  the  abtuntity  of  irreligion, 
ridiculed  the  heathen  god*.  Opinion*  are 
U*  concerning  the  purity  of  hia  Myle,  though 
cree  in  praiae  of  hia  eilenaiva  orudition, 
Mok  that  he  wrote,  dt  Rhetorica  ImtUor 
.  ii  not  aitant.  The  beat  edition  of  hia 
lae  Adtertu  QaOa  li  the  4to.  printed  L. 
1651. 

iBilHoa,  T.  a  philoaopker  of  mcnmedii, 
t  of  Ceiea  and  Froaermne,  and  diadple  of 
Leta%  called  a  accond  Xenophon,  IVom  the 
nee  and  iweetnesi  of  hia  diction,  and  die- 
liahed  for  hii  acquaintance  with  military 
political  life.  He  wrote  leren  booka  on 
andei'i  erpedition,  tbe  periplna  of  the 
nc  and  Eed  Sea,  four  booka  on  the  diioer- 
a  of  E[dctetua,  beaidea  an  account  of  the 
li,  Bithyniana,  uid  Partbiina.  HeBouriah- 
•ont  ttie  KOtb  year  of  Cbriil,  and  wia  re- 


warded with  tlw  conaulahip  and  MnmiB 
Cippadoda  by  M,  Antonimia.  The  be 
tion  of  Airian'a  Expcditio  Altxandri,  a  t 
Gmnorii,  L,  Bat.  HM,  and  the  8»0.  a  B 
Wa,  3  vola.  IT57,-  and  the  Taetica,  Sto. 

1683. II.  A  poet  who  wrote  an  einc 

in  twenty-four Jiooka  on  Alexander;  alai 
ther  poem  on  Attains,  king  ■>f  Pergamus 
likewus  tranalaled  Viigit'i  Gcorgici  into  ' 

Ansnia,  and  Anto^  a  phildaapbcr  or 
andria,  who  ao  ingratiated  hinuell  with  A 
tua  after  the  battle  of  Aclium,  that  Ibe 
oueror  declared  the  peoji4e  of  Ateiambia  i 
the  preMTratian  of  tbeir  city  to  Ihreecai 
becauae  AlBiaoder  waa  their  fmuiler,  be 
of  tbe  beauty  of  the  (itualion,  and  beom 
riuf  waa  a  nati*e  of  the  place.    PltiL  b 

AaBUNTiua,  a  bmoua  geognpher,  whc^ 
being  accnaed  of  adultery  and  treaaon 
Tibeiiua,  opened  hia  vein*.      Taeit,  Ann. 

Abuces,  I.  a  roan  of  oliarure  origin, 
upon  aeeiogSeleucua  defeated  by  IheGau 
vaded  Partbia,  and  eonouem)  the  govern 
the  pn>vince  called  Andnnma,  and  iati 
fbnndationa  of  an  empire,  &0  B.  C.  He 
ed  tbe  kingdom  of  the  BjrcaDi  to  liii  oi 
acquired  pnaatationa,  and  apent  hia  iaat 
tabliahing  hia  power  and  reguialing  the 
JuiHn.  11,  c  5  and  6.—Str5>.  II  and  L! 
II.  Hia  aon  and  tucccaaor  bore  the  same  i 
He  carried  war  against  Antiochui,  the  i 
Seleucoi^  who  entered  the  £eld  with  IC 
foot  and  3O000  hone.  He  aflerwarda 
peace  with  Antiochui,  and  died  B.  C.  S17 

41,  c.  5. III.  Tbe  third  king  of  ParU 

the  lamily  of  the  Araacidn,  bore  tbe  same 
and  was  also  called  Priapaliua  Be  re 
twelTo  years,  and  Icfl  two  aona,  Mithriilatf 
Phraatea.  Pbrasles  sueceeded,  ss  bcin 
eUer,  and  at  hia  death  he  left  his  kingdi 
hi)  brother,  though  he  had  many  ehiklien 
serving,  that  a  monarch  ought  to  have  in 
not  tbe  dignity  of  hia  family,  but  the  proa 


king  of  Pon 


I  and  Armenia,  ii 


against  the  Persiai   ,   .    _.  . 

anares  of  king  Sapor,  his  enemy,  who  p( 
his  eyes,  and  aoon  after  depriTed  him  o 

MarctUin. V.   Tho  eldest  aon  of  A 

nua,  appointed  orer  Armenia  by  his  &tbi 
ler  tbe  death  of  king  Artaxias.      Tacit,  h 

AaaidDK  a  name  pTen  to  aome  o 
monarch*  of  Parthia,  in  honour  of  Araaee 
founder  of  the  empire.  Their  power  auti 
tilt  the  2!i9th  year  of  the  Christian  en, 
they  wePB  eonqaered  bv  Artaienea  ki 
Persia.    Justin.  41. 

AaelNU,  the  aon  of  Ochua,  and  fatt 
Codomanoa. 

AuEi,  tba  youngeat  son  of  Ochn^  < 
the  nnnoch  Bagoai  raised  to  the  tbrone  ol 
rii,  and  detfroyed  with  bis  children,  after  a 
of  three  yean.     Diod.  17, 

ArsInoe,  I.  a  danghter  of  Leudppni 
Pfailodice,  waa  mother  of  .faculapu*  by  . 
In,  according  to  aoaie  authors.  She  m 
divine  honours  after  death  at  Sparta.     Ap 

S.—Pau,.  2,  c.  S6,  I.  3,  c.  la. II.  Tl 

tcr  and  wil^  of  Pttdemj  PUIadclphus,  no 
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tue  of  Armaoe  euipeodcd  in  the  air  Ivy  the  povf  • 
«r  of  tho  magnet ;  but  the  Jeath  of  tne  architect 
preventeJ  its  bein^r  perfected.  Plin,  34,  c.  14. 
— — IIL  A  duuffhter  of  Ptolemy  La^ua,  who 
married  Lysimacous  king  of  Macedonia.  After 
her  hiubjnd'a  death,  Ceraunos,  her  own  bro- 
ther, married  her,  and  aaceoded  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  previoualy  murdered  Lyaima- 
chus  and  Philip,  the  sona  of  Arsinoe  by  Lyai- 
tnachua,  in  their  mother's  arms.  Arsinoe  was 
some  lime  after  banished  to  Samothrace.  Jtu- 
UfK  17,  c  1,  dcc^— IV.  A  younger  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra.  An- 
tony dispatched  her  to  gain  the  good  graces  of 
her  sister.  HirL  AUx.  ^^Apvian.  Vid. 
Part  1. 

Artab1ko8,  T.  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  brother 
Co  Darius  the  first  He  dissuaded  his  nephew 
Xerxes  from  making  war  against  the  Greeks, 
and  at  his  return  he  assassinated  him  with  the 
hopes  of  ascending  the  throne.  Darius,  the  son 
of  Xerxes,  was  murdered  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  Artaxerxes,  his  brother,  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  had  not  he  discovered  the  snares 
of  the  aswasain  and  punished  him  with  death. 
Diod,  \\,—Juatin.  3,  c.  1,  &c—Berodot.  4,  c. 

38,  I.  7,  c.  10,  Ac ir.  A  king  of  ParthU 

after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Phraates  2d.  He 
untlertook  a  war  against  a  nation  of  Scythb,  in 
which  he  perished.  His  son  Mil  hridates  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  merited  the  appellation  of  Great. 

JusHn,  4%  c  8. III.  A  king  of  Media,  and 

afterwards  of  Parthia.  He  invaded  Armenia, 
from  whence  be  was  driven  away  by  one  of  the 

f?iierals  of  Tiberius.  He  was  expelled  from 
is  throne,  which  Tiridates  usurped ;  and,  some 
time  after,  he'was  restored  affain  to  his  ancient 
power,  and  died  A.  D.  48.  TaeU.  Ann.  ^  dtc 
—IV.  Another  king  of  Parthia,  who  made 
war  against  the  emperor  Caracalla,  who  had  at- 
tempted bis  life  on  pretence  of  courting  his 
daughter.  He  was  murdered,  and  the  power 
of  Parthia  abolished,  and  the  crown  translated 
te  the  Persian  monarohs. '  Dio, — Herodian, 

ArtabazInbs,  or  Artamexes,  the  eldest  son 
of  Darius  when  a  private  person.  He  attempt- 
ed to  succeed  to  the  PeiMan  throne. in  pre^ 
rence  to  Xerxes.    Justin. 

Artabazus,  I.  a  son  of  Pharnaoes,  general  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  fled  from  Greece  upon 
the  ill  success  of  Mardonius.  Herodot.  7, 8  and 
9.— II.  A  general  who  made  war  against  Ar- 
taxerxes, and  was  defeated.  He  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  his  prince,  and  became  the  familiar 
friend  of  Darius  3d.  After  the  murder  of  this 
prince,  he  surrendered  himself  up  with  his  sons 
to  Alexander,  who  treated  him  with  much  ho- 


pftd  aftet  death  under  the  name  of  Venoa  Ze-  |  ral,  was  defeated  partly  on  aooount  of  hk  deky. 
phyritis.  Dinochares  began  to  build  her  a  tem-  I  He  betrayed  M.  Ajntony  in  lus  expedition  agaioat 
pie  with  loadstones,  in  which  there  atood  a  ata-    Parthia,  for  which  Antony  reduced  his  lung- 

dom,  and  carried  him  to  E^pt,  where  be  adorn- 
ed the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  led  in  golden 
chains.  He  was  some  time  after  murdered. 
Slrab.  1 1.— -T  wo  other  kings  of  Armenia  boro 
this  name. 

Abtaxa,  and  ARTixfAS,  a  general  of  Antio* 
chus  the  Great,  who  erected  the  province  of  Ar^ 
menia  into  a  kingdom,  by  his  reliance  on  the 
friendship  of  the  Iu>mans.  Kiny  Tigranes  wao 
one  of  his  successors.    StTob.  1 1. 

Artaxerxes  Ist,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Persia  after  his  fiuher  Xerxes.  He  destroy- 
ed Artabanus,  who  had  murdered  Xerzea,  and 
attempted  to  destroy  the  royal  ftunily  to  raise 
himsdf  ■  to  the  throne.  He  made  war  against 
the  Bactrians,  and  re-conquered  Egypt  that  had 
revolted,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  was  remarkable  for  hia  equity  and  modera- 
tion. One  of  his  hands  was  longer  than  the 
other,  whence  he  has  been  called  Maeroehir  or 
LongimanuB,  He  reigned  39  years,  and  died 
B.  C.  425.     C.  Nep.  in  Reg.^Plut.  in  Artax. 

The  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Persia, 

was  sumamed  Mnemon,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
tensive memory.  He  was  son  of  Darius'the  ae- 
cond,  by  Paryaatis,  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  and  bad  three  brothers,  Cvnu^ 
Ostanes,  and  Oxathres.  His  name  was  Ana- 
ces,  which  he  changed  into  Artaxerxes  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  His  brother  Cvrus^ 
who  had  been  appointed  over  Lydia  ami  the 
sea-coasts,  assembled  a  large  armv  under  va- 
rious pretences,  and  at  last  marched  against  his 
brother  at  the  head  of  100^000  bariiarians  and 
13,000  Greeks.  He  was  oppoaed  by  Artaxerxaa 
with  900,000  men,  and  a  bloody  battle  waa  Ibught 
at  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrua  was  killed  and  bis 
forces  routed.  It  haa  been  reported  thiit  C;rrua 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxes,  who  was  so  desiroua 
of  the  honour,  that  he  pat  to  death  two  men  fiir 


aaying  that  they  had  killed  him.  After  he  waa 
delivered  from  the  attacks  of  his  brother,  Arta- 
xerxes stirred  up  a  war  among  the  Greeks 
against  Sparta,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  said 
that  Artaxerxea  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  con 
sequence  of  his  son*s  unnatural  behaviour,  in 
the  !Mth  irearof  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  46  years, 
B.  C.  358.  Artaxerxea  had  150  <^ldren  by  hia 
350  concubines,  and  only  four  legitimate  aona. 
Plut.  in  vUd.^C.  Sep.  in  Reg.^Ju&Hn.  10 

c.  I,  Ac—Dwd.  1^  Ac Tha  3d,  «Munad 

Ochus,  succeeded  his  father  Aitaxefzes  |d,  and 
established  himself  on  his  throno  IjT  murdering 
about  80  of  his  nearest  relationa.  He  punished 
with  death  one  of  his  officers  who  conspired 
against  him,  and  recoverMi  Egypt,  which  had 


manity  and  confidence.    Curt.  5,  c.  9  and  12,  L    revolted,  destroyed  Sidon,  and  ravaged  all  Syria 
6,  c  5^  1.  7,  c.  3  and  5, 1.  8,  c  1.  He  made  war  against  the  Cadosii,  and  greatly 


Artac^as,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Xerxes^ 
the  tallest  of  all  the  troops,  the  king,  excepted. 

Artaphersbs,  a  general  whom  Darius  sent 
into  Greece  with  Datia.  He  was  conquered  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon  by  Miltiades.  VUL  Da- 
tU.     C.  Nep.  in  MUi.Ssrodot, 

ARTAYASDBa^  s  SOU  of  Tigranes,  king  of 

Upper  Armenia,  who  wrote  tragedies,  and  shone    , -~, -  ,  . 

Is  an  orator  and  historian.    He  lived  in  alliance        AftTAxeaxEs,  or  AKTAXARiB  Irt,  a  comraott 
with  the  Romans,  but  Crasaus,  the  Roman  gene-    soldier  of  Persia,  who  IbBed  Artabanus,  A.  D. 
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rewarded  a  private  man  called  Codoroanus  for 
his  uncommon  valour.  Bat  his  behaviour  in 
Ek^ypt,  and  his  cruel^  towards  the  inhabitants, 
^nded  his  subjects,  and  Bagoas  at  last  oblwed 
his  physician  to  poison  him,  d.  C.  337,  and  after- 
wards  gave  his  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  caU,  and 
made  Indies  for  awoids  with  his  bpnes.  Juj- 
Hn.  10,  c  3.— Diod.  n.^JSlian.V.  If.  6,  c  8. 
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SSii  and  erected  Penia  agtin  into  a  kioffdom, 
t^hicb  had  been  extinct  nnoe  the  death  of  Da- 
rius. Sevrrpa,  the  Roman  emperor,  conquered 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  remain  within  his  king- 
dom.   Herodian.  5. One  of  his  suoceseors, 

son  of  Sapor,  bbie  his  name,  and  T^^gned  eleven 
Tears,  during  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  cruelties. 

Artaxias,  J.  a  son  of  Artavasdes,  king  of 
Armcnia^was  proclaimed  king  by  his  fiither's 
troops.  He  opposed  Antony,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated,  and  became  so  odious  that  the  Romans, 
at  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  raised  Tigranes 
to  the  thrqne.-— »1L  Another,  son  of  Po&mon, 
whose  original  name  was  Zeno.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Yenones  from  Armenia,  he  was  made 
king  by  Germanicas.  Tacit.  G,  Ann,  c.  31. 
Via.  Artaxa, 

Artatctbs,  a  Persian,  appointed  goTemor  of 
Sestos  by  Xerxes.  He  was  nung  on  a  cross  by 
the  Athenians  for  his  cruelties.    Hero<L  7  and  9. 

ARTEMiDdRCS,  L  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who 
wrote  an  history  and  description  of  the  earth,  in 
eleven  books.  He  flourished  about  104  J^ears 
B.  C— — II.  A  man  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
who  wrote  a  learned  work  on  the  interpretation 
of  dreams,  Rtill  extant ;  the  best  edition  of  tvhich 
is  tha4  of  Rigaltius,  Paris;  4to.  1604,  to  which 

b  annexed  Achmeti»  oneirocritica, III.  A 

man  of  Cnidus,  son  to  the  historian  Theopom- 
pus.  He  had  a  school  at  Rome,  and  he  wrote  a 
book  on  illustrious  men,  not  extant.  As  he  was 
a  friend  of  J.  Cesar,  he  wrote  down  an  account 
of  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  him. 
He  gave  it  to  the  dictator  from  among  the  crowd 
as  he  was  going  to  the  senate,  but  J.  Cesar  put 
it  with  other  papers  which  be  held  in  his  hand, 
thinking  it  to  be  of  no  material  consequence. 
Piut.  in  CcB8, 

Artkmista,  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of  Hali* 
camasBUs,  reigned  over  Halicarnaesus  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  She  assisted  Xerxes  in 
his  exnedition  against  Greece  with  a  fleet,  and 
her  valour  was  so  great  that  the  monarch  ob- 
served that  all  his  men  fought  like  women,  and 
all  bis  women  like  men.  The  Athenians  were 
so  ashamed  of  fighting  against  a  woman,  that 
they  offered  a  reward  of  10,000  drachms  for  her 
head— There  was  also  another  queen  of  Ca- 
ria  of  that  name,  often  confounded  with  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis.  She  was  daughter  of 
Hecatomnus  king  of  Caria,  or  Halicamassua, 
and  was  married  to  her  own  brother  Mausolus, 
famous  for  his  penK>nal  beauty.  She  was  so 
fond  of  her  husband,  that  at  his  death  she  drank 
in  her  Kquor  his  ashes  after  his  body  had  been 
burned,  and  erected  to  his  memory  a  monument, 
which, <  for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was 
called  one  of  the  seven  wonders  d*  the  workl. 
This  monument  she  called  Mcmaokxtm^  a  name 
which  has  been  given  from  that  time  to  all 
nMmuments  of  unusual  splendour.  She  invited 
all  the  literary  men  of  her  age,  and  proposed  re- 
wards to  him  who  composed  the  best  elegiac 
panegyric  upon  her  husband.  The  prise  was 
adjudged  to  Theopompus.  She  was  so  incon- 
solable for  the  death  or  her  husband,  that  she 

died  through  grief  two  years  after.     Vitnn 

Slrab,  14.— «in..95,  c.  7, 1.  96,  e.  5. 

Artemon,  L  a  nativeof  Glazomene,  who  was 
with  Pericles  at  the  aiege  of  Samoa,  where  it  is 

' '  he  invented  the  battering-iam,  the  tCMhtdo, 
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and  other  equally  valuable  military  engines.  ■  ■■ 
II.  A  man  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  concctiny 
books. III.  A  Sjrian,  whose  features  resem- 
bled, in  the  strongest  manner,  those  of  Antio* 
chus.     Vid.  Antiochua. 

ArtobarzInes,  a  son  of  Darius,  who  en- 
deavoured to  ascend  the  throne  in  preference  to 
hn  brother  Xerxes,  but  to  no  purpose,  /fero- 
doe,  7,  c.  3  and  3. 

ArvIles,  a  name  given  to  twelve  priests  who 

celebrated  the  festivals  called  A  mbarvalia.   Thej 

were  descended  from  the  twelve  sons  of  Acca 

•  Laurentia.     Varro  de  L.  L,4,     Vid.  AmbaV' 

vaUa, 

Aruns,  I.  a  brother  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
He  married  Tullia,  who  murdered  him  to  es- 
pouse Tarquin,  who  had  assassinated  his  wife. 

II.  A  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who^  io 

the  battle  that  was  fought  between  the  pertizans 
of  his  lather  and  the  Romans,  attacked  Brutu% 
the  Roman  consul,  who  wounded  him  and  threw 
him  down  from  his  horse.  Ldv.  2,  c  6,— -III, 
A  son  of  Porsenna,  king  of  Eferuria,  sent  by  hk 
£ither  to  take  Aricia.    Liv.  2,  c  14. 

Ardntius,  (Paterculus.)    Vid.  Phalarig. 

Artandes,  a  Persbn  appointed  governor  of 
Egypt  by  Cnmbyses.  He  was  put  to  death  be- 
cause he  imitated  Darius  in  whatever  he  did. 
Herodot.  4,  c  166. 

Aryptjeus,  a  prince  of  the  Moloasi,  wh» 
privately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against  Msoo- 
donia,  and  afterwards  embraced  the  party  of  the 
Macedonians. 

AscANius,  'son  of  iEneas  by  Creosa,  waa 
saved  from  the  flames  of  Troy  by  his  father; 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Italy. 
He  was  afterwards  called  lulus.  He  behaved 
with  great  valour  in  the  war  which  his  father 
carrira  on  against  the  Latins,  and  succeeded 
JBneas  in  the  kingdom  of  Lstinus,  and  built 
Alba,  to  which  he  transferred  the  seat  of  his 
empire  from  Lavinium.  The  descendants  of 
Ascanius  reigned  in  Alba  for  above  420  yeais, 
under  14  kings,  till  the  age  of  Numitor.  Asca- 
nius reigned  36  years,  30  at  Lavinium  ai|d 
eight  at  Alba ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Sjlrius 
Poetbumus,  son  of  £neas  by  Lavinia.    Liv.  l^ 

c.  3. —  Virg.    jEn.   1,   Ac According  to 

fHonyt.  Hal.  1,  c  15,  &c.  the  son  of  iBneas  by 
Lavinia  was  also  called  Ascanius. 

Asci.Sfia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Asdepius, 
or  iEsculapius,  celebrated  all  over  Greece,  when 

Erizes  for  poetical  and  musical  compositions  were 
onourably  distributed.      At  Epidaurus  they 
were  called  by  a  diflerent  name. 

AsCLfipiADfiis,  I.  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of 
Eumenea,  who  wrote  an  historical  account  of 
Alexander.  Arrian, II.  A  philosopher,  dis- 
ciple to  Stilpo,  and  very  intimate  with  JMenede- 
muB.  The  two  friends  lived  together,  and  that 
they  nught  not  be  separated  when  they  married, 
Asciepiades  marrieil  the  daughter,  and  Menede- 
mus,  though  much  the  younger,  the  mother. 
When  the  wife  of  Ascleprades  was  dead,  Mene- 
denns  gave  his  ^ife  to  his  ftiend,  and  married 
another.  He  was  blind  in  his  old  a^,and  died 
in  Eretria.  P/u<.-»— III.  A  physician  of  Bi- 
thynia,  B.  0.  90,  who  acquired  great  reputation 
at  Rome,  and  was  the  founder  m  a  sect  in  pti^- 
sic.  He  relied  so  much  on  his  skill,  tluit  he  laid 
a  wa^  lie  should  never  be  dkk:  and  won  it  as 
be  died  of  a  fell,  in  a  very  advanced  age.    I^o- 
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tiiiog  of  lib  medical  treatiset  k  now  extant 
— *—IV.  An  Elgjrptian,  who  wrote  hymns  on 
the  sods  of  his  coontrj,  and  also  a  treatise 
•n  the  coincidence  of  all  religioos.— — V.  A 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  imvo  an  history  of 

the  Athenian  archons. vL  A  disciple  of 

^locrates,  who  wrote  six  hooks  on  tho^  evelits 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  tragedies. 

AscLBPiODdaus,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Ape!- 
Iss^  19  of  whose  pictures  of  the  gods  were  sold 
lor  300  mina  eacn,  to  an  African  prince.  Plia, 

AacLBTARioK,  a  mathematician  in  the  affe 
of  Doinitian,  who  said  that  heshoald  be  torn  by 
dogs.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
de«th,  and  his  body  carefully  secured ;  but  as 
•oon  as  he  was  set  on  the  burning  pile,  a  sudden 
storm  arose  which  put  out  the  lames,  and  the 
dogs  came  and  tore  to  pieces  the  mathematician's 
hocjf.     Sueiom,  in  DomU.  15. 

Aec6uA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
ceJebrated  about  December,  by  the  Athenian 
husbandmen,  who  generally  sacrificed  a  goat  to 
the  god,  because  that  animal  is  a  creat  enemy  to 
the  vine.  They  made  a  bottle  with  the  skin  of 
the  victim,  which  thev  filled  with  oil  apd  wine, 
and  afterwards  leaped  upon  it  He  who  could 
atand  upon  it  first  was  victorious,  and  receiv- 
ed the  bottle  as  a  reward.  This  was  called 
m^mtXim^v  9af9  ro  cm  r»v  t»K9v  oXXmAo^  leaping 
upon  the  bottle^  wbeace  the  name  ^  the  festival 
is  derived.  It  was  also  introduced  in  Italy, 
where  the  people  besmeared  their  faces  with  the 
dregs  of  wine,  and  sang  'hymns  to  the  god. 
They  always  hanged  some  small  images  of  the 
flod  on  the  tallest  tree  in  their  vineyards,  and 
tnese  images  they  called  Osciila.  Virg.  O,  3, 
▼.  381.— PoWiur.  9,  c.  7. 

AsroNios  Labro,  I.  a  preceptor  of  Nem.— — . 
n.  Pedia,  a  man  in  the  age  ot  Vespasian,  who 
hecame  Mind  in  his  old  age,  and  lived  13  years 
after.  He  wrote,  besides  some  historical  trea- 
Cases,  annotations  on  Cicero*s  orations.^ 

AsoRUBAL,  1.  a  Carthaginian,  son-in-law  of 
Hamilou'.  He  distingmshed  himself  in  the 
Nomidian  war,  and  was  appointed  chief  general 
on  the  death  of  bis  £ither-in-la«i,  and  for  eight 
years  presided  with  much  prudence  and  valour 
over  Spain,  which  submitted  to  his  arms  with 
cheerfulness.  Here  he  laid  the  foumlation  of 
new  Carthago,  and  saw  it  complete.  To  stop 
his  progress  towards  the  east,  the  Romans,  in  a 
treaty  with  Carthage,  forbade  him  to  pass  the 
Iberus,  which  was  ftithlully  observed  by  the 
generaL  He  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  his  soi- 
uiera,  B.  C.  3*20,  by  a  slave  whose  master  he  had 
murdered.     MaL   I,   v.   ISx—Appian,  Xberie. 

^Pelyh.  2.^Liv.  21,  c  2;  Ac. II.  A  son 

of  Hamilcar,  who  came  from  Spain  with  a  large 
retnfbrcement  for  his  brother  Annibal.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  Italy ;  but  some  of 
his  letters  to  Annibal  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  the  consols  M  Livius 
Salinatoc  and  Claudius  Nero  attacked  him  sud- 
denly near  the  Metnorus,  ami  defeated  him,  B. 
C.  307.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  56,000 
of  his  men  shared  his  fiite,and  5U)0  were  taken 
prisoners:  aboat  8000  Romans  were  killed. 
The  head  of  Asdnibal  was  cut  oS|  and  some 
diys  after  thrown  into  the  camp  of  AnnihU, 
who,  in  the  moment  that  he  was  in  the  greatest 
Apectatiooa  of  *a  promised  mpply,  excJaimrd  at 


the  sight,  "In  losing  Asdrubal,  Iloae  all  my 
happiness,  and  Cartbge  all  her  hopes."  Ae- 
drubal  had  before  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  Italy  by  sea,  but  had  been  defeated  by  the 

fovemor  of  Sardinia.    Liv,  31,  23,  27,  &c— * 
^otyb.—Horat,  4,  od.  4. II.  A  Carthaginian 

general^  sumamed  CkUvue^  appointed  sovemor 
of  Sardinia,  and  taken  prisoner  b^  the  Romans. 
Z«»v. — >— llf.  Another,  son  of  Gisgon,  appoint- 
ed general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Spain, 
in  the  time  of  the  great  AnnifaoJ.  He  made 
head  against  the  Romans  in  Africa,  with  the 
assistance  of  Syi^ax,  but  he  was  soon  after  de- 
feated by  Scipio.    He  died  B.  C.  30a  Liv. 

IV.  Another,  who  advised  hb  countrymen  to 
make  peace  with  Rome,  and  upbraided  Annibal 
for  lauj^hing  in  the  Caithafinian  senate.    Liv, 

VT  A  grandson  of  A&ssinissa,  murdered 

in  the  senate-house  by  the  Carthamnians.— -^ 
VI.  Another,  whose  camp  was  uipstioyed  in 
Africa  by  Scipio^  though  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  in  the  kst  Punic  war.  When  all  was 
lost,  he  fled  to  the  enemy  and  begged  his  life. 
Scipio  showed  him  to  the  Cartha^uians,  upon 
which  his  wife,  with  a  thousand  miprecatiuns, 
threw  herself  and  her  two  children  into  the 
flames  of  the  temple  of  .£seulapius,  which  shc^ 
and  others,  had  set  on  fire.    He  was  not  of  the 

same  family  as  HannibaL    Liv.  51. VlL 

A  Carthaginian  general,  conquered  by  L.  C«- 
dlins  MeteUus  in  Sicily,  in  a  battle  m  which 
he  lost  130  elephants.  These  animals  were  led 
in  triumph  all  over  Italy  by  the  conquerors. 

AciELLio  (Sempronius),  an  historian  and  mili- 
tary tribune,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  ao* 
tions  in  which  he  was  present.     Dionya.  Hoi, 

AsiNARiA,  a  festival  in  Sicily,  in  commemom- 
tion  of  the  victory  obtained  over  Demosthenet 
and  Nidas  at  the  river  Asinarius. 

AaiNios  Gallus,  I.  son  of  Asinius  Pollio  the 
orator,  married  Vipsania  after  she  had  been 
div<m^  by  Tiberius.  This  marriage  gave  rise 
t>>  a  secret  enmity  between  the  emperor  and  Asi- 
nius, who  starved  himself  to  death,  either  vo- 
luntarily, or  by  order  of  his  imperial  enemy.  He 
wrote  a  comparison  betwoen  his  fiither  and 
Cicero,  in  which  he  gave  a  decided  superiority 
to  the  former.     T\ieU,  1  and  5.  Ann.~~Dio.  58. 

— PUn.  7,  ep.  4. IL  FoUio^  an  excellent 

orator,  poet,  ami  historian,  intimate  with  Au« 
gust  us.  He  triumphed  over  the  Dalmatians, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Cesar  and 
Pompey,  in  17  books,  besides  pocins«  He  re^ 
fused  to  answer  some  verMs  against  him  by  Au- 
gustus, '*  because,^  said  he,  "you  have  the  pow- 
er to  proscribe  me  should  my  answer  prove  of- 
fensive.** He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  bis  age^ 
A.  D.  4.  He  Wiis  consul  with  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvinus,  A.  U.  C.  714.  It  is  to  him  that  the 
fourth  of  Vi^'s  Bucolics  is  inscribed.  QuintU, 
—Sueton.  in  Oee.  30  and  53.— -Dw.27,  4:),  55. 
^Senec.  de  Tranq.  Am.  4*  ep.  lOq.— f //ti.  7, 
c  SO.—TiicU.  G.—Paierc.  2.— P/u/.  in  Get. 

Aspasia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of 
Phocsa,  famous  £>r  her  personal  charms  and 
elegance.  She  was  priestess  of  the  sun,  mis-  . 
tress  to  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother 
ArUxerxes,  from  whom  she  passed  to  Darius. 
She  was  called  MUto,  VermiUion,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  lier  complexion.  jBlian.  V, 
H.  13.  c.  1.— P/tt/.  <n  Ariax.'—n.  Another^ 
woman,  daughter  of  Axioohos,  bom  at  MUetnc 
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Sbecame  to  Athenti  where  she  taught  elo- 
qoeneiL  tnd  Socrates  waa  proud  to  be  among 
ber  acMara.  She  ao  captivated  Periclea  by 
ber  mental  and  personal  acotHnplishmenta,  that 
be  became  ber  ^pil,  and  at  but  took  herfor  hia 

miatreaa  and  wifi». III.  The  wife  of  Xeno- 

phcm  waa  abo  called  Aapaaia,  if  we  follow  the 
improper  interpretation  gtven  bj  some  to  Cie,  de 
Xnv,  I,  c.  31. 

AapAaiua,  a  peripatetic  philoaoplier  in  the 
fid  ceatory,  wboae  commentaries  on  different 
sabie^  were  highly  valued. 

AsPATHfMBs,  one  of  the  aeven  noblemen  of 
Penia,  who  conspired  againat  the  uaurper  Smer- 
dis.    Berodat.  3,  c  70,  dec 

Asaliucus,  a  Trojan  prince,  aon  of  Troa  by 
CalKnboe.  He  waa  fttber  to  Capys,  the  father 
of  Anchises.  The  Tfojans  were  frequently 
called  the  deacendanta  of  Aaaaracus,  Gent  iU- 
mxracL    Homer.  It.  5J0. —  Virg,  JEn.  1. 

Aster,  a  dexteroua  archer,  who  oflerrd  his 
aervice  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  U|)on 
being  Mighted,  be  retired  into  the  city,  and  aim- 
ed an  arrow  at  Philips  who  preaaed  it  with  a 
siece.  The  arrow,  on  which  waa  written, 
^  aimed  at  Philip's  right  eyei"  struck  the  king's 
^ttf and  put  it  out;  and  Philip,  to  return  tbe 
pieaaantry,  threw  back  tbe  aame  arrow,  witli 
tbeae  woraa,  '*  If  Philip  takea  the  town,  Aster 
shall  be  hanged."  The  conqueror  ke^t  bis 
word.    Ltictan.  de  Hut.  ScrSt, 

AsTTdcBUs,  a  general  of  Lacedemon,  who 
conquered  the  Athenians  nesr  Cnidus,  and  took 
FhocflBa  and  Cume,  B.  C.  411. 

AsTTlOEp,  son  of  Cyaxasps,  waa  the  last 
king  of  Media.  He  was  deprived  of  his  crown 
by  his  grandson,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  As- 
tvagea  was  very  cruel  and  oppressive ;  and 
fiarpagus,  one  of  his  officers,  whose  son  he  bad 
wantonly  murdered,  enoooraffed  Mandane's  son, 
who  was  cslled  Cyrus,  to  talie  up  arms  acainst 
biegmndiatber,  and  he  conquerrd  him  and  took 
bim  prisoner,  559  B.  C.  Aenophon,  in  his  Cy- 
rop«ilia,  relates  a  diflerrnt  story,  and  asserts 
that  Cyrus  snd  i^stysccs  lived  in  the  most  un- 
disturbed friendship  together.  Jtutin.  1,  c.  4, 
Ac. — Herodot.  1,  c.  74,  75,  Ac. 

AsTTANAX,  L  a  aon  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache. He  waa  very  yoone  when  the  Greeks 
besieged  Troy ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken, 
bis  mother  saved  him  in  her  arma  from  tbe 
flames.  Ulysses,  who  was  alVaid  k'st  the  young 
prince  should  inherit  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
and  one  dsy  avenge  the  ruin  of  his  country 
upon  the  Greeks,  seized  him,  and  threw  him 
down  from  the  walls  of  Troy.  According  to 
Euripides,  he  was  killed  by  Menrlaus ;  and 
Seneca  says,  that  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilk^ 
put  him  to  death.  Hector  had  ^en  him  the 
nanoe  of  Scamandrius ;  but  the  ^roiana,  who 
booed  be  might  prove  as  ffreat  as  his  father, 
called  him  Astyanax,  or  ihe  bulwark  of  the  city. 
Homer.  11.  6,  v.  400, 1.  22,  v.  5O0.—  Virg.  JEn. 
a,  V.  457, 1.  3,  V.  469.— Orid.  Met.  13,  v.  415. 
——II.  A  writer  in  tbe  age  of  Gallienus. 

AsTTDAMAS,  I.  an  AUienian,  pupil  to  Tso- 
crates.    He  wrote  240  tragedies,  or  which  only 

15  obtained  tbe  poetical  prixe. 11.  A  Milc- 

aian,  three  times  victorious  at  Olympia.  He 
waa  fiimoua  for  bis  strength  aa  wellaa  for  his 
vorackiQs  appetite.  He  waa  once  inrited  to  a 
fiMat  tiy  king  Ariobarxsnea,  and  be  eat  what 
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had  been  prepared  for  nine  peraons.    Atken.  10. 

III.    Two  trsgic  writera  bore  the  aatne 

name,  one  of  whom  was  disciple  to  Socratea.— 
IV.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

AsYCHis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Mycerinus,  and  made  a  law,  that  whoever  bor- 
rowed money  must  deposit  his  Other's  body  In 
the  handa  m  his  creditors  as  a  pledge  of  bis 
promise  of  payment  He  bulK  a  magnificent 
pyramid.    Herodot.  %  c.  136. 

AtabCltjs,  a  wind  which  waa  frequent  in 
Apulia.    Horat.  I,  Sad.  5,  t.  78. 

Athanasiob,  a  Inshop  of  Alexandria,  cele- 
brated for  his  suflerfngs,  and  thedetennioed  op- 
position be  maintained  againat  Anns  and  bw 
doctrine.    Hia  writings,  which  were  numercMn, 
and  some  of  whkb  have  perished,  contain  a  de- 
fence of  the  mystery  of  tbe  Trinity,  tbe  divinity 
of  the  Word  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  an 
apology  to  Constantine.   The  creed  which  bears 
hia  name  is  supposed  by  some  not  to  lie  bis 
composition.    Athanasiua  died  2d  May,  373  A. 
D.  after  filling  tbe  archiepisropal  chair  47  years, 
and  leading  alternately  a  life  of  exile  and  of 
trumph.     The  latest  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  the  Benedictines,  3  vols.  fol.  Paris,  IWQ. 
Athenaa,  festivals  celebrsted  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Minerva.    One  of  them  was  called 
Panatkenaa  and  tbe  other  Qhalcea ;  for  an 
account  of  which  see  those  words. 

Atrenjrus,  I.  a  (Sreek  coamographer. — ^11. 
A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  CHicia  in  the  time 

of  Augustus.     Strab. HI.  A  Spartan  sent 

by  his  countrymen  to  Atheiis  to  settle  the  peacs 
during  the  Peloponnesbn  war. IV.  A  gram- 
marian of  Naucratis,  who  composed  an  elegant 
and  miscellaneous  work,  called  Deijmowphut^ 
replete  with  very  curious  and  interesting  re- 
marks and  anecdotes  of  tbe  manners  of  tbe  an> 
cients,  and  likewise  valuable  for  the  acattered. 
pieces  of  ancient  poetry  it  firraervea.  Tbs 
work  conaists  of  15  hooka,  of  which  tbe  two  first, 
pert  of  the  third,'  and  almost  the  whole  of  tbs 
fast,  are  lost.  Athensus  wrote,  besides  this,  an 
history  of  Syria,  and  other  works  now  lost.  He 
died  A.  D.  194.  The  best  eilitinn  of  bis  works 
is  that  of  Casaubon,  fol.  2  vols.  Luffd.  1612  by 
far  superior  to  the  editions  of  1595  snd  165/. 

V.  A  physician  of  Cilicia  in  the  age  of 

Miny,  itfho  made  heat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  aiM  air, 
the  elementa,  instead  of  the  four  commonly  is* 
ceived. 

Athekagoras,  I.  a  Greek  in  tbe  time  of  Ds* 
rius,  to  whom  Pharnabazus  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  Chios,  &c     Curt.  %  a.  5 II.  A 

Christian  pliiloeopher  in  the  age  of  Aureliua, 
who  wrote  a  treatiae  on  the  rraurrection,  and  an 
apology  for  the  Christisns,  still  extant  He  died 
A.  D.  177.  The  heeX  edition  of  hia  works  is 
that  of  Dechair,  8vo.  Oxon.  17C6.  Tben>manoa 
of  Theagenea  and  Cbaiis  b  falsely  ascriM  to 
him. 
Athenion,  I.  a  peripatetic  philoaopber,  106 

B.C. II.  A  general  of  the  Sicilian  slavea. 

ATHENODdRUs,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Tarsua, 
intimate  with  Augustus.  The  emperor  often 
profited  by  liis  lessons,  and  waa  advitied  by  bim 
always  to  repeat  the  24  letters  of  the  Grrek  al- 
phaliet  before  ho  gave  war  to  the  impulse  of 
anger.  Athenodo>rtta  died  in  hia  .62d  year, 
much  lamented  by  hia  countrymen,  i^e/.— - 
IL  A  atoic  philosopher  of  Cans,  near  Tsibi]% 
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in  the  age  of  Auca^tns.    Ho  wu  inlfmato  with 

Strabo.     Strab.  14. III.  A  philoeopher,  dia- 

eiplB  to  Zenoi  and  keeper  of  the  royai  library  at 
Per^mua. 

Ana,  I.  a  law  enacted  A.  IT.  C.  G90,  by 
Atiua  Labienoa,  the  tribune  of  the  people.  It 
mboliahed  the  Cornrlian  law,  and  put  io  full 
force  the  Lex  Domitia,  by  tmnaferrine  the  right 
of  electing  priesta  from  the  college  of  priestd  to 

Che  people. IL  The  nx>ther  of  Augnsfus. 

Vid.  Aceia. 

Atilia  Lex,  gave  thepreBtor,  and  a  roajori- 
tT  of  the  trtbun«e,  power  of  appointing  guar- 
mna  to  those  minora  who  were  not  previously 
provided  lor  by  their  parenta.    It  was  enactcnl 

about  A.  U.  C.  560. Another,  A.  U.  C. 

443,  which  nve  the  people  power  of  electing 
5K>  tiihonea  <?  the  aoldiera  in  four  legiona.  Liv, 
9»  c30. 

AnLiira,  a  freedman,  who  exhibited  combata 
of  ^ladiatora  at  Fidene.  The  amphitheatre, 
which  oootained  the  apectatora,  fell  during  the 
exhibition,  and  about  50,000  perHons  were  killed 
or  motilated.     Toeit^  4,  Ann,  c.  0*2. 

Atil4«a,  the  mother  of  the  poet  Lucan.  She 
waa  accuaed  of  conspiracy  by  her  aon,  who  ex- 
pected to  clear  himaelf  of  the  charge.  TVuri/. 
Ann,  15,  c  56. 

Atikia  Lex,  waa  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Atiniua.  It  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the 
privilegea  of  a  aenator,  and  the  right  of  aitting 
lo  the  senate. 

Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  waa  one 
of  the  wivea  of  Cambysei^  Sinrrdis,  and  after- 
wards of  Darius,  by  whom  she  had  Xerxea. 
8he  waa  cured  of  a  dangerous  cancer  by  De- 
Biocedea.  She  is  supposed  by  aorue  to  lie  the 
Yaahti  of  scripture.    Herodot.  3,  c.  68,  &c. 

Atrkus,   aon    of  Pclops    by    Htp|KKlamia, 
daughter  of  (Enomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  was  king 
of  Mycenta,  and  brother  to  Pittheus,  Troezen, 
Thyeatea,  and  Chfysippus.    As    Chrysippus 
waa  an  tllegitimata  son,  and  at  the  aame  time  a 
lavourite  ofhia  father,  Hip}io<1amia  resolved  to 
remove  him.    She  persuadtnl  her  sons  Thyestes 
and  Atrena  to  murder  him  ;  but  their  refusal 
exasperated  her  more,  and  she  executed  it  her- 
self.   This  murder  was  grievous  to  Pelops  ;  he 
mspected  his  two  aons,  who  fled  away  from  his 
presence.     Atreus  retired  to  the  court  of  Eurys- 
ihenes  king  of  Argoa,  his  nephew,  and  upon  his  | 
death  he  aucceeded  him  on  the  throne.    He  mar-  , 
lied,  as  soma  report,  JEmpe,  his  predecessor's 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  Plisthenes,  Men& 
lans,   and   Agamemnon.    Others   affirm  that 
jErope  waa  the  wife  of  Plisthenes,  by  whom  ho 
had  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who  are  the 
lepated  aons  of  Atreus,  because  that  prince  took 
care  of  their  e<lucation  and  bnnmht  them  up  aa 
fats  own.     ( Vid.  Ptisthenea.)    Thyesles   had 
followed  his  brother  to  Argoa,  where  he  lived 
with  him,  and  debauched  his  wile,  by  whom  he 
had^  two,  or,  according  to  some,  three  cliildren. 
This  incestuous  commerce  offended  Atreus,  and 
Tbyesiea  was  ba nished  from  his  court.   Re  was, 
however,  soon  after  recalled  by  bb  brother,  who 
determined  cruelly  to  revenge  the  violence  of- 
feied  to  his  bnl.     To  effect  this  purpose  he  in- 
vited his  brother  to  a  aumptuons  feast,  where 
Thyeatea  waa  served  up  with  the  flesh  of  the 
ebiidren  he  had  had  by  his  sister-in-  law  the  queen . 
After  the  repast  was  finished,  the  arms  and 


heads  of  the  murdered  children  were  produced, 
to  convince  Thyestes  of  what  he  had  feasted 
upon.  This  action  ap|>rared  ao  cruel  and  im* 
pioua,  that  the  son  'vt  said  to  have  ahrunk  bauck 
m  iu  course  at  the  bloody  sight  Thyesles  im- 
mediately fled  to  the  court  ol'  Thesprotus,  and 
tbence  to  Sicyon,  where  he  raviahed  his  own 
daughter  Pelopea,  in  a  grove  aacred  to  Mii^rva, 
without  knowmg  i^bo  she  waa.  This  incest  he 
committed  intenti4>nal!y,  as  some  report,  to  re- 
venge himself  on  his  brother  Atreus^  according 
to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  which  promised  him 
satisfaction  for  the  cruelties  he  had  auftered 
only  froiu  the  hand  of  a  aon  wboahould  be  bom 
of  himself  and  his  own  daughter.  Pelopea 
brought  Ibrth  a  son,  whom  she  called  .£giatbu% 
and  84ion  after  she  married  Atreua,  who  bad  loal 
bis  wife.  Atreus  adopted  ^giathua,  and  aent 
him  to  murder  Th^este^  who  had  been  aeixed 
at  Delphi  and  impnaoned.  Thyeatea  knew  Ua 
son,  and  made  himself  known  to  him  ;  he  made 
him  eapouse  his  cause,  and  inatead  of  becoming 
his  father's  murderer,  he  rather  avenged  hie 
wrongs,  and  returned  to  Atreua  whom  ha  as- 
aassiuated.  Vid.  ThyesUs,  JEgisthus,  Peh- 
pea^  Agamemnon,  and  Menilaus,  Hygin.  £ib. 
83, 8t),  87,  88,  and  258.— ^urtpui.  in  Orest,  in 
Iphig.  Taur.'-Plul.  in  ParalL^PauM,  9,  c 
40.— Jpoi/ofl^.  3,  c.  10.— &nec.  in  Atr. 

Atridje,  a  patronymic  given  b^  Homer  to 
Agamemnon  and  Menebiua,  aa  being  the  aone 
of  Atreus.  This  is  false,  upon  the  authority  of 
Hesiod,  Lactantius,  Dictys  of  Crete,  dx.  who 
maintain  that  these  princes  were  not  the  sons 
of  Atreus,  but  of  Plisthenes,  and  that  they  weie 
brought  up  in  the  house  and  under  the  eye  of 
their  grami father.     Vid.  Plisthenes. 

Atta,  T.  Q,.  a  writer  of  merit  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  who  aeems  to  have  received  thia  name 
from  some  defonnity  in  his  legs  or  feet  His 
compositions,  dramatical  aa  well  as  satiriraJ, 
were  held  in  univeraal  admiration,  though  Ho- 
race thinks  of  them  with  indiflerence.  Horat. 
%  ep.  1,  V.  79. 

Attalus  Ist,  king  of  Pergamus,  aucceeded 
Eumenes  1st  He  defeated  tbe  Gaula  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions  extended  his  ooiiqueats 
to  mount  Taurus,  and  obtained  the  aasjatance 
of  the  Romans  againat  Ant^pchoa.  The  Athe- 
niana  rewarded  hie  merit  with  great  booours. 
He  died  at  Pergamu^,  after  a  reign  of  44  yearsi 
B.  C.  197.    Lxt>.  26,  27,  28,  &c,^Polyb.  5.— 

Strab.  13. The  2d  of  that  name,  waa  aeni 

on  an  embassy  to  Rome  by  hi»  brother  Eume- 
nes the  2d,  and  at  bis  return  waa  appointed 
guardian  to  Iiis  nephew  Attains  the  3d,  who 
was  then  an  infiint.  Prusias  made  successful 
war  against  him,  and  seized  bis  capital ;  but  the 
conquest  waa  stopped  by  the  inter^renqe  of  the 
Romans,  who  restored  Attalua  te  his  throne. 
Attalus,  wbo  baa  received  tho  name  of  Phila-' 
delpku9,  fn>m  his  fraternal  love,  waa  a  muni- 
ficent patron  of  learning  and  (he  founder  of  ae- 
veml  cities.  He  was  poisoned  by  his  nephew 
in  tho  8'2d  vearof  his  a^,  B.  C.  138.  He  had 
governed  the  nation  with  great  prudence  and 
moderation  for  20  yeara.  Sirab.  13. — Polyb, 
5 The  3d,  aucceeded  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus by  the  murder  of  Attalua  the  8d,  and 
made  himaelf  odiooa  by  hu  cruelty  to  hia  rela- 
tiona  and  bb  vranton  exercise  of  power.  He 
wu  son  to  Eumenes  2d,  and  surnaiDed  Phi^ 
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hpafoT.  He  M  the  cares  of  coverament  to 
caltivate  hb  garden,  and  to  make  ezperiiuente 
on  the  mehing  of  metab.  He  liveti  in  great 
amit^  with  the  Romant:  ami,  aa  he  died  with- 
oat  laane  by  hia  wile  Berenice,  he  left  in  his 
will  the  worda  P.  /?. .  meorum  Jutres  eato, 
which  the  Romans  interpreted  as  themselves, 
and  therefore  took  possession  of  his  kingdom, 
B.  C.  133,  and  made  it  a  Roman  province, 
which  they  govemeil  by  a  proconsul.  Fiom  this 
circumstance,  whatever  was  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, or  an  ample  fortune,  was  always  called  b^ 
the  epithet  Attalieu».  Attains,  as  well  as  his 
predecessors,  made  themselves  a*lebrated  for  the 
vmloable  libraries  which  they  collected  at  Perga- 
mus,  and  for  the  patronage  which  merit  and 
virtqe  always  found  at  their  court  Liv.  24,  &€. 
-^Ptin,  7,  8,  33,  Ac—Juttin.  20,—Horat.  1, 
od.  1.  '  IV.  An  officer  in  Alexander's  army. 
Curt.  4,  c.  13.  ■  V.  Another,  very  inimical  to 
Alexander.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Pamienio, 
and    Alexander  was  accused  of  the  monler. 

CttW.  6,  c.  9,  L  8,  c.  1. VI.  A  philosopher, 

preceptor  to  Seneca.     Senec.  ep.  108. 

A7TEI0S  CapItOj  a  consul  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, who  wrote  treatises  on  the  sacerdotal 
laws,  public  courts  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of  a 
fenator.     Vid.  Ateiut. 

AttIcos,  L  (T.  Pomponius)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man knight,  to  whom  Cicero  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  lettersi  which  contained  the  general  hifOory 
of  the  age.  They  are  now  extant,  and  divided 
into  17  booka.  I  n  the  time  of  Mari  js  and  Sylla 
AtUcus  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  so  endeared 
himself  to  the  dtizenS)  that,  after  hb  departure, 
they  erected  statues  to  him  in  commemoration 
of  his  munificence  and  liberality.  He  was  such 
a  perfect  master  of  the  Grreek  writers,  and  spoke 
their  bnguaee  so  fluently,  that  he  was  sumained 
Aitictu,  ae  behaved  in  such  a  disinterested 
manner,  that  he  offended  neither  of  the  inimical 
parties  at  Rome ;  and  both  were  equally  anxious 
of  courting  hb  ap'^irobation.  He  lived  in  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  the  illustrious  men  of  his 
age,  as  he  was  such  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  not 
only  abatained  from  falsehood  even  in  a  joke, 
but  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt  and  in- 
'  dignation  a  lying  tongue.  It  b  said  that  he  re- 
fused to  take  aliment  when  unable  to  get  the 
better  of  a  fever,  and  died  in  his  77th  year,  B.  C. 
3^  after  bearing  the  amiable  character  of  peace- 
maker among  bis  frienda.  Cornelius  Nepos,  one 
ef  his  intimate  friends,  has  written  a  minute  ac- 
count of  his  life.  Cic.  ad  AUie,  &c. II.  He- 

rodes,  an  Athenbn  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
descended  from  Millbdes,  and  celebrated  for  his 
munificence.  His  son  of  the  same  name  was 
honoured  with  the  consulship,  and  he  generous- 
ly erected  an  aqueduct  at  Troas,  of  which  he 
h  »d  been  made  governor  by  the  emperor  Adrian, 
and  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  several 

Sablic  buildinjTs  as  useful  as  they  were  mafrni- 
cent     PhiioHrat.  in  vil.  2,  p.  548.— A.  GelL 
noet.AU, 

Am  LA,  a  celebrated  kinjf  of  the  Huns,  a 
nation  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scprthia,  who  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire  in  the  rcign  of  Valen- 
tinUn,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  and  bid 
waste  the  provinces.  He  Ux>k  the  town  of  Aqui- 
Ma.  and  marched  against  Rome ;  but  bis  retrea( 
and  peace  were  purchased  witb  a  bige  sum  of 
BMAcy  by  the  feebb  emperor.  Attib,  who  boaat- 
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ed  in  the  appelbtBoci  of  the  seourge  t^f  God* 
died  A.  D.  453,  of  an  uncommon  efiusion  of 
blood  the  first  night  of  bis  nuptials.  He  had 
expressed  hb  wbh  to  extend  hb  conquests  over 
the  whole  work! ;  and  he  olten  feaat4*d  hb  bar^ 
barity  by  dra^cging  captive  kings  in  hb  truin. 
Jornand.  de  iUb.  Gtt.    Vid,  Hunm\  Part  L 

Attilioe,  1.     Vid.  Rtgtdas. IL  Calati- 

nus,  a  Roman  conaul  who  fought  the  CarLhagi- 

nbn  fleet. HI.  Marcus,  a  |toet  who  traoa- 

bted  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  into  Latin  vcme^ 
and  wrote  comedies  whoee  uninteUigihle  lan- 
guage  procured  him  the  appelbtioo  of  /Vrretr«. 

1 V.  Regulus,  a  Roman  censor,  wlio  built 

a  temple  to  the  gwldeas  of  oonconi.    Lis.  23, 

c.  23,  dbc. The  name  of  AtUliua  was  coia- 

men  among  the  Romans,  and  many  of  the  pub- 
lic magistrates  are  called  Attiiii 

Attius  Pelignus,  I.  TulKas,  the  general  of 
the  Vobci,  to  whom  Coriobnus  fled  when  ba- 
nished from  Rome.    Liv. II.  Varua,  seiaed 

Auxinum  in  Pompey's  name,  whence  he  was 
expelled,  ^fter  tbb  he  fled  to  Africa,  whbh 
he  alienatetl  from  J.  Cesar.     C«bs.   1,   BelL 

Cxv. IIL   A  poet.      Vid.  Aceitu,      Tha 

fiimily  of  the  Attii  was  descended  from  Aty% 
one  of  the  companions  of  JEneas,  acconling  to 
the  opinion  which  Viigil  has  adopted.    «£i».  5^ 


V. 

Atys,  1.  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  who  snit 
away  lib  son  Tyrrhenus,  with  a  colony  of  Ly- 
dia ns,  who  settled  in  Italy.    Htrodol.  1,  c  7. 

Vid.  Part  ill. II.  A  aon  of  Cnesiia,  king  of 

Lydii.  He  was  forbidden  the  use  of  all  weapooi 
by  his  father,  who  had  dreamt  that  he  had  been 
killed.  Some  time  after  this,  Atya  prevailed  on 
hb  father  to  permit  him  to  go  to  bunt  a  wiki 
boar,  which  laid  waste  the  country  of  Mysb, 
and  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt  b^  Adrastui) 
whom  CrcBsus  bad  appointed  giiardian  over  hb 
son,  and  thua  the  apprehensions  of  the  monardi 
were  realized.  HerodoL  1,  c  34,  die  Vi^ 
Adrastus. 

AufiDiA  Lex,  waa  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Au6<lius  Lurco^  A.  U.  C.  692.  It  ordained 
that  if  any  candiibte,  in  canvaasing  (or  an  <iffioe, 
promised  n)oney  to  the  tribunes  and  failed  in  tha 
performance,  he  should  be  excused  }  Imt  if  ha 
actually  paid  it,  lie  aboukl  be  compelled  to  pay 
every  tribune  6000  aesterces. 

AuFiDius,  I.  (Bassus,)  a  femoua  historian  in 
the  age  of  Cluintilian,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Germany  aiul  of  the  civil  wars. II.  A  Ro- 
man senator,  fa moua  for  his  blindneas  and  aliili- 
tirs.  Cic.  TVi*<r.  5.— II.  Lurco,  a  man  who 
enriched  himself  by  fiitteniug  peacocks  and  sell- 
ing them.    Plin.  \0. 

AuGURFs,  certain  officers  at  Rome  who  fore- 
told future  events,  whence  their  name,  ab  avium 
garritu.  Tbey  were  first  created  by  Roinulos, 
to  the  number  of  three.  S^'rvius  TuUius  added 
a  fourth,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  jieople,  A.  U.  C. 
454,  increasetl  the  number  to  nine;  and  Sylla 
added  six  more  during  his  dictatorship.  1  hey 
hsd  a  particular  college,  and  the  chief  amongst 
t  hem  was  called  inagister  coUegO.  Their  o&e 
was  honourable ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  waa 
convicted  of  any  crime,  he  could  not  be  deprived 
of  hb  privileges ;  an. indulgence  granted  to  no 
other  sacerdotal  body  at  Rome.  The  augur  ga> 
nendly  sat  on  a  high  tower  to  make  hb  oEserva« 
tions.  Bbfiice  waa  turaed  towards  the  east,  and 
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hs  }md  the  noiih  Co  hk  left  and  the  eooth  at  his 
ftf  bt.     With  a  crooked  staff  he  dividi>d  the  face 
at  the  heavens  into  four  different  parts,  ami  af- 
terwards sacrificed  to  the  goilsi  covering  his  head 
with  his  vestinent.    There  were  generslly  five 
things  from  which  the  sugars  drew  omens :  the 
first  consisted  in  oliserving  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  such  as  thunder,  lightning,  comets, 
&C.    The  second  kind  of  omen  was  drawn  from 
the  chirping  or  fiying  of  birds.    The  thini  was 
fiom  the  sacred  chickens,  whose  eaffernessor 
indifference  in  eating  the  bread  which  was 
thrown  to  them,  was  looked  upon  as  lucky  or 
unlucky.    The  fourth  was  from  quadrupeds, 
from  their  crossingor  appearii^  in  some  unac- 
costAmed  pUce.    The  fifth  was  from  different 
OMUalties,  wluch  were  called  />iVa,  such  as  spil- 
ling salt  upon  a  table  or  wine  opon  one's  clothes, 
bearing  strange  noises,  stumlAing  or  snerzins, 
meeting  a  wolf,  hare,  fox,  or  pregnant  bitcn. 
The  sight  of  birds  on  the  left  hand  was  always 
deemed  a  lucky  object,  and  the  words  sinister 
and  Usvus,  though  generally  supposed  to  be 
terms  of  ill  luck,  were  always  used  by  the  au- 

furs  in  an  auspicious  sense.    Cic.  de  Div. — Liv, 
,  dtc — Dionyt,  Hal, — Ovid,  Fast. 

At7GU8TA  L.I A,  a  fiestival  at  Rome,  in  commemo- 
lation  of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  returned 
to  Rome,  after  he  had  estidilished  peace  over  the 
difieient  parts  of  the  empire. 

AaocsTixos,  a^  bishop  of  Hippo^  in  Africa, 
distinguishr«]  himself  b^  hit  writings,  as  well  as 
by  the  austerity  of  his  hfe.  .  In  his  works,  which 
are  numerouis,  he  displayed  the  powers  of  a  great 
genius,  and  an  extensive  ac<]uaintaiice  with  the 
philiiaopby  o(  Plato.  He  died  in  the  76ih  year 
of  his  age,  A.  D.  430.  The  best  edition  of  hi« 
woiks  is  that  of  the  Benedict,  fol.  Ant.  1700  to 
Vm.  VI  vols. 

AcGosTus  OcTAVTAM78  CfSAB,  seooud  cm- 
peror  of  Rome,  was  son  of  Octavius,  a  senator, 
and  Accia,  daughter  of  Julius  and  sister  to  Ju- 
fiosCnsar.  ["There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Cesar  had  intended  his  grand-nephew  as  his 
successor  in  the  empire ;  perceiving,  probably, 
in  that  precocious  youth  the  germ  of  those  talents 
which  oylla  had  mreaeen  in  himself.  Octavius 
had  passed  his  boyhood  in  the  fiimilv  of  his 
uncle ;  he  had  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  in 
the  expedition  against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and 
had  been  sent  by  him,  about  six  months  before 
his  death,  to  complete  his  education  in  the  Greek 
city  of  Apollonia.  It  was  there  he  first  heard 
of  the  assassination  of  his  protector ;  and  he 
immediately  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  arriv- 
ed a  weakly  student  from  the  schools  of  Greece, 
in  the  most  difficult  and  momentous  crisis  which 
had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  hb  country. 
Before  he  could  reach  the  capital,  Antony  had 
sufficient  leisure  to  concert  various  measures 
nlculated  to  secure  his  own  power,  and  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  whole  public  treasure,  which 
had  been  amassed  by  Ossar.  Octavius,  with 
one  object  ever  in  view,  but  veering  about  with 
^wnderful  dexterity  in  his  profiesMons,  perceived, 
u  a  short  while,  that  his  only  chance  of  success 
Winst  this  fbrmidsble  opponent,  was  to  place 
himself  at  the  l^ead  of  the  senatnrian  party,  by 
whose  aid  he  neairiy  ruined  his  dangerous  rival 
at  Modena.  T  he  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
having  been  sli^im  in  the  memorable  combaU 
whkh  wen  fooarht  under  the  walls  of  that  city, 


Octavius  marched  to  Rome  to  demand  the  Hflsl 
magistracy  of  the  state  at  the  head  of  hb  army« 
Meanwhile,  the  reduced  strength  of  Antony 
was  reeruited  by  the  forces  of  PoUiot  Plancu% 
and  JLepidus,  from  Gaul  and  Spain.  After  this 
accession,  it  became  apparent  that  Antony  att4 
Octavius  were  destined  to  form  the  preponder- 
ating  powers  in  the  commonwealth.  They  met 
near  Boloffna,  where,  along  with  Liepidus,  thej 
established  the  inauspicious  triumvirate,  and  en- 
tered into  a  sanguinary  convention,  by  which  k 
was  agreed  to  destroy  the  kgal  government — 1# 

Eut  their  mutual  enemies  to  doith— divide  the 
inds  of  the  richest  towns  and  colonies  in  Italy 
among  their  soldiers— distribute  the  provinces  o^ 
the  republic  among  themselves,  and  proceed  is 
the  Ibltowing  spring  against  Bmtus  and  Caasi- 
us,  who  still  upheld  the  party  of  the  common* 
winlih  in  Greece  and  Asia.    These  bloody  and 
ill^al  desif^  were  all  fbll^  accomplished.    The 
former  triumvirs  hsd  wished  only  to  obtain 
|iower  i  their  successors  had  resentments  to  gra- 
tify, vengeance  to  exercise,  and  lawless  troops  to 
satiate.    Thejr  massacred  in  cold  bk)od  I  he  cfaieiii 
of  the  republic  who  had  remained  in  Italy; 
they  overthrew  its  legions  at  PhUippi ;  and  Sex* 
tus  Pompey,  who,  for  soine  time  after  that  fatal 
comliat,  maintained  by  his  naval  power  an  imn* 
of  the  commonwealth  in  Sicily,  at  length  feUn 
victim  to  the  jealousy  and  engroasing  ambition 
ol  the  triumviial  tyrants.    But  the  Uood  which 
these  usurpers  had  so  profusely  shed,  did  nd 
cement  their  unhallowed  alliance.    So  jarring 
were  their  interests,  and  so  unprincipled  thm 
motives,  that  dbtrust  and  discord  could  hardly 
fail  to  ariae  among  them.    Antony,  intoxicated 
with  love,  and  wine,  and  power,  was  long  watch- 
ed by  a  sober  and  subtle  rivsl.    Various  tempo- 
rary, but  ineffectual  expedicota,  were  tried  t# 
adjust  their  difierences,  and  to  heal  the  mutual 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  rankled  in  their 
bosoms.    Lepidus  was  deprived  of  hb  sbiue  of 
sovereignty,  without  a  blow :  one  blow  hurled 
Antony  from  hb  sumptuous  throne,  and  Octa- 
vius piwsed  through  the  gates  of  Alexandria  to 
the  undbputed  empire  of  the  worid.    When 
the  genius  of  Octavius  had  thus  successively 
triumphed  over  hb  adversaries,  and  when  he  re- 
mained without  a  rival,  hb  counsels,  sikI  per- 
haps even  hb  temper,  changed.    *  There  were,' 
says  Bbckwell,  *  three  very  difierent  periods  in 
the  life  of  Octavius.    The  first,  on  hb  early  en- 
tering on  business  at  hb  return  from  Apollonia, 
till  the  victory  at  Modena,  during  which,  undei 
the  direction  of  Cicero,  he  acted  the  Roman  and 
the  patriot.    The  aeootid,  from  hb  extorted  con- 
sulship till  the  defeat  of  Antony,  at  Actium. 
when  he  played  the  tyrant  and  the  triumvir ;  and 
the  third,  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  became  first  uie  prince,  and 
then  the  parent,  of  hb  country  and  people.' 
Hitherto  the  iialace  of  Octavius  had  resembled 
the  headquarters  of  a  general,  or  citadel  of  • 
tyrant ;  but,  afVer  hb  return  from  Egypt,  it  be- 
gan to  assumetbesppearanceof  a  regubr  court, 
where  every  thing  waa  conducted  with  order, 
prudence,  and  moderation.    Few  citizens  now 
survived,  who  had  witnessed  the  golden  days  of 
the  republic,  and  all  had  felt  the  evib  of  its 
anarehy.    The  fear  of  new  tumulta  extinguish- 
ed the  love  of  liberty,  or  checked  at  least  all 
I  strugglea  to  regain  it.    On  the  other  part,  Oc- 
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HAm  feh  Ibal  hk  intorMt  wm  now  Identified 
with  that  of  the  lUte :  he  wished  to  enjoy  ia  se- 
oirity  the  lofty  prise  be  had  gained,  and  to  aug- 
ment ita  faloe.    Timidity  had  been  the  aoacte 
of  many  of  his  crimes,  but,  having  resolved  to 
retain  the  government,  he  wisely  thought  it 
safest  to  be  JQst  and  merciful.    Military  strength, 
he  pnrceivt^,  was  an  insufBcient  prop  for  bin 
power.    To  render  his  authority  prnnanent,  he 
■aw  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  good  opinion,  or 
at  least  the  a/iections,  of  the  people.    While, 
thereftire,  he  bribed  his  soldiers  with  donations 
of  money,  or  grants  of  land,  he  cajoled  the  po- 
polaoe  with  shows  and  entertainmentis  and  dis- 
tribiitions  of  corn,  which,  by  supporting  them 
In  idleneas  and  diMipation,  made  them  fbmt  the 
•lato  of  political  degradation  into  which  the^ 
were  fiillen.    The  senators  he  soothed,  by  pre- 
•enting  them  with  the  flattering  image  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  the  forms  of  the  repub- 
lican government    Nothing  was  fiirtherrrom 
bis  witfh  or  intention,  than  that  the  common- 
weahh  should  be  actually  revived.    Indeed,  he 
oouk]  no  more  have  restored  it  to  its  former  state 
than  he  could  have  reanimated  the  corse  of  Ci- 
cero ;  and  when  advised  by  Agripim  to  make 
tbo  attempt,  he  prudently  reject^  a  coonsel 
which  would  probably  liave  pmved  ruinous  to 
himself  and  came  too  late  lo  be  of  service  to  his 
ooantr^.  Yet  while  he  determined  to  preserve  the 
sovereign  power,  he  resolved  at  the  same  time, 
Ky  re  establishing  ancient  forms,  to  veil  in  part 
the  hideous  aspect  of  despotism.     He  was  care- 
ful not  to  display  his  |jower  by  an^  external 
marks  of  royalty ;  and  he  exercised  his  authori- 
ty not  under  any  new  title  or  magistracy,  but  as 
uniting  in  his  person  nnostof  the  ancient  offices 
which  were  of  weight  or  importance  in  i  be  state. 
Servitude  was  thus  established  in  the  pUice  of 
liberty ;  but  a  phantom  in  the  shape  of  freedonv 
•till  frequented  the  aenate,  and  at  the  ch«>ice  of 
consols  yeariy  walked  the  Forum.     Octavius, 
however,  (whom  we  shall  hereafter  style  Augus- 
toa,)  had  recourse  to  more  worthy  arts  than 
these,  to  endear  his  name  and  reign  to' the  Ro- 
man citizena.     He  revived  or  enaOed  beneficial 
laws,  and  introduced  the  roost  provident  regula- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity.    The  polioe  which  he  established,  gave  se- 
curity to  life  and  property  in  the  capital  and 
throughout  Italy  :  the  provinces  were  protected 
from  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  their  go- 
vernors, under  which  the^  had  so  often  groaned 
in  the  dayn  of  the  republic.    He  bestowetl  even 
MTsonall^,   an  unremitting  attention  on  the 
doe  atlminiatration  of  justice;  and  be  used  his 
beat  exertions  to  stem  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
]u  xuTj  and  moral  corruption.    His  plans  for  the 
melioration  of  the  state  were  aided  by  those 
wiee  oounollors  by  whom  he  was  so  long  sur- 
roanded,  tiQ  at  length  the  bk>oil  sUined  craf\y 
triumvir  waa  haUed,   during  hia  life,  as  the 
fiither  of  hw  country,  by  the  united  voice  of 
senate  and  people,  and  loft  at  his  death  the  me- 
Bfiory  of  a  reign  which  haa  become  proverbial 
Ibr  beneficence,  clemency,  and  jusUoe.    Amonj? 
the  ^ri<M»  arts  to  which  Augustua  resorted  to 
hegoile  the  hearta  of  his  people,  and  perhaps  to 
render  them  forgetful  of  their  former  freedom, 
on»  of  ttae  most  remarkable  was,  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  extended  to  learning,  and  So 
patronage  hesoUberally^stowedonalTby  whom 
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it  was  cultivated.    To  this  ndble  pfotoctioR  of 
literature  he  was  prompted  not  lees  Irf  taste  and 
inclination  ^han  aounJ  policy ;  and  in  his  pa- 
tronage of  the  learned,  hb  uaual  artifice  bad 
probably  a  smaller  share  than  in  those  other  parts 
of  his  conduct,  Iry  which  he  acquired  the  favour- 
al>le  opinion  of  the  worid. '  From  infancy  every 
thing  bad  contributed  to  give  him  a  relish  for 
learning  and  a  respect  fbr  the  IcTimed.     Hh 
mother  Atia,  a  woman  of  aenae  and  prudence, 
had  admiraMy  regulated  in  hb  boybooj  the  edu- 
cation of  her  sou.    She  herself  spoke  the  Latia 
tongue  with  a  purity  resemblrng  the  language 
of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  and 
Augustus  rrtaioed  during  life  that  urbanity  of 
style  and  conversation  to  which  he  had  been  ae- 
custf^mod  in  bis  youth.     The  great  JoUiw,  by 
whom  he  hod  been  adopted,  was  di  sirous,  among 
other  less  laudable  objects  of  ambition,  to  holi 
the  first  place  in  letten  an  well  as  in  arms. 
Those  daring  adventurera,  Antony,  Curio,  and 
Dolabella,  were  the  instruments  of  his  mililaiy 

Kwer;  but  his  private  friends  were  Balbui, 
atiua,  Hirtins,  and  Oppidua,  men  who  were 
all  eminently  accompKahed — elegant  in  their 
miido  of  life,  and  fond  of  literary  purauits.    Ao- 

gustus  hsd  thus  liefore  him  an  example  whkh 
e  would  naturally  respect  and  imiUte.    His 
ado|itive  father  placed  around  his  destinel  heir 
the  ablest  instructora ;  and  some  time  before  hit 
death  sent  him  to  Apollonia,  a  Corinthian  colo- 
ny in  lllyria,  where  he  assiduously  studied  mo- 
rals umler  Athenodorus.     He  was  ardently  pe- 
rusing the  Grecian  oratora,  and  had  nude  con- 
sidendile  progress  in  rhetoric,  under  Apollode- 
rus,  a  distinguished  master  of  eloquence,  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of 
Cesar.     The  evenu  which  called  him  ^om 
Greece,  and  hurried  him  into  the  tumult  of  af- 
fairs, broke  not  bis  course  of  %tudy.    During 
that  campaign  against  Antony,  which  terminat- 
ed with  the  battle  of  Modena,  not  a  day  peewd 
in  which  he  did  not  read,  write,  and  declaim. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  was  copstantly  surround- 
ed by  men  of  literature  and  taste.    Afb^r  the 
victory  at  Modena,  when  be  marched  to  Rome 
to  demand  the  consulship,  he  was  accompanied 
by  Cornelius  Gallus  and  Mccenas,  who  like- 
wise folk>wed  him  to  Rome  from  Philippi ;  and 
on  his  first  landing  in  Italy,  after  the  victory  bs 
had  there  ^ined  over  Brutus,  were  bis  advi- 
sers in  writmg  to  the  senate  in  terms  of  mode- 
ration.   Though  Athens  was  hostile  to  the  C»- 
sarian  name,  yet,  when  he  visited  it  after  the 
battleof  Actium,  he  ahowed  the  city  many  marks 
of  respect,  and  was  initiated  into  the  aolemni- 
ties  of  lU  goddesses,  Minerva  and  Ceres.  When 
Egypt  W88  subdued,   he  entered  Alexandria, 
holding  by  the  hand  the  philosopher  Areiui, 
who  was  a  native  of  that  city ;  and,  in  the  ha- 
rangue which  ho  delivered  to  the  inbabi^aDtf 
from  his  tnbunal,  he  informed  them  that  bo 
spared  their  town,  first,  on  account  of  the  god 
Scrapir;  secondly,  out  of  respect  for  iU  founder, 
Alexander  the  Great  i  ami,  thirdly,  fi>r  the  sake 

A*?'  "?  .**''"  ^^^  «n*l  ilMJtr  feltew^U- 
zen.  After  bemg  firmly  establUhed  without  a 
competitorin  the  empire.  Augustus sUll continu- 
ed to  prosecute  his  private  studies  with  unreroit- 

l!2^-3;il!!^^'  *"i^  "*p  ft^^a  ^h*«"  th«  r««- 

?^n^^^u  ^*»*»  he  nenised  a  GrA  or 
Latm  author,  he  dweh  chiSy  on  what  might 
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be  a  leMon  or  exam^  in  the  administration  of 
pabUc  a^lkira,  or  in  nis  own  private  conduct. — 
*ln  evolvcndiB  utriusque  linguas  auctorihos,* 
•ays  Suetonius,  '  nihil  sque  sectabatur,  quam 
prsoepta  et  ezempla  publico  vel  privatim  lalu- 
bria.'  His  literary  tastes  appear  from  the  mul- 
titude of  bis  Greek  aecretanes,  his  superintend- 
ants  for  the  charge  of  bis  collection  of  statues 
ami  picturesi  his  copyists,  and  librarians.  When 
wakeful  through  the  night,  he  had  a  r^Mlerora 
storyj-telier,  like  the  eastern  moDarcIis,  who  sat 
by  him ;  and  he  often  continued  listening,  till 
hie  dropped  asleep.  Among  other  embellish- 
ments which  he  bestowed  on  the  city  of  Rome, 
he  erected  two  public  libraries ;  the  one  called 
the  Octavian,  which  stood  in  the  portico  of  Oc- 
tavia,  and  the  other  on  Mount  Palatine,  adja- 
cent to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  From  hb  own 
share  of  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  towns  in 
Dalmatb,  he  erect^,  at  the  Palatine  library, 
•^  magnificent  colonnade,  with  double  rows  of 
pilhrs;  the  interstices  of  which  were  adorned 
with  statues  and  pictures,  executed  by  the  chief 
Grecian  masters.  It  was  open  bebw,  but  above 
it  comprehended  an  extensive  and  curious  libra- 
ry, with  retiring  ruoms  for  private  reading — pub- 
lic halls  for  reating — schoob  for  teaching — and, 
in  short,  every  fulurement  and  aid  to  study. 
Around  were  delijrhtful  walkS)  fitted  for  eier- 
cise  or  contemplation— some  under  shade,  and 
others  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  could  be  alter- 
nately resorted  to  as  the  season  of  the  year  re- 
quired. A  colosnl  statue  of  Apollo  in  bronze, 
which  was  of  Tuscan  workmanship,  presided 
as  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  no  spot  on  earth 
cook]  then  have  been  dearer  to  the  god — 

'  TStm  medium  elaro  9urgeh<U  mannore  Urn- 
plum^ 
El  patrid  Phabo  eariut  Ortygid,* 

By  advice  of  Mscenas,  he  likewise  provided 
means  for  the  careful  education  of  the  Roman 
youth.    In  nursuance  of  his  ministers'  recom- 
mendationj  ne,  among  other  measures  for  pro- 
moting this  design,  transferred  the  school  of 
Verrius  Flaccus  to  the  Palatine  library,  and 
settled  a  larse  salary  on  that  celebrated  gramma- 
rian.   On  uterar^  men  in  general  heir  vished 
not  merely  pecuniary  rewar£i  and  recompence, 
but  paid  them  that  attention  and  regard  which 
they  all  court ;  and  which,  by  raising  their  sta- 
tion in  society,  animates  their  exertions.    Thus, 
when  he  was  absent  from  the  city,  he  never 
wrote  to  any  of  his  own  family  or  political  ad- 
viser%  without  sending  letters  by  the  same  op- 
portunity to  Atticus^  to  inform  him  in  what  niace 
ne  waiL  how  long  he  intended  remaining  in  it, 
and  what  books  he  was  engaged  in  reading. 
While  he  was  at  Rome,  and  unable  from  the 
multiplicity  of  afiQurs  to  enioy  the  society  of  At- 
ticua,  he  scarcely  ever  allowed  a  day  to  pass 
without  proposing  to  him  in  writing  some  ques- 
tion on  the  sttbj^ts  of  antiquities,  criticism,  or 
poe^rr.    The  cnnmiencement  of  his  political  ca- 
reer had  indeed  been  somewhat  inauspicious  to 
the  rising  poets  of  his  country.    ATirgil,  Tibul- 
\UM,  and  Propertius,  all  mourn  the  losses  the^  had 
sustained  during  the  rule  of  the  triumvirate. 
But  Virgil  had  no  sooner  displaced  his  senius 
than  his laiuls  were  restored ;  while,  to  other  po- 
ets, crowns  were  assigned,  or  statues  were  erect- 
ed, as  rewards  and  distinctions.    They  also 
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frequently  read  their  works  in  the  presence  of 
Augustus^  and  he  willingly  attendea  public  t6* 
citations  and  discussions  on  literary  topics— 
'Ingenia  seculi  sui,'  says  Suetonius,  'omnibus 
modis  fovit.    Recitantes  et  beniffne  et  patienter 
audivit,  nee  tantum  carmina,  et  historias,  sed  et 
oration^  et  dialogos.    Componi  tamen  aliquid 
de  se,  nisi  et  serio  ct  a  prsstantissimls,  offende- 
batur.'    As  Augustus  advanced  in  years,  and 
became  surrounded  by  his  own  short-lived  de- 
scendants, and  those  of  the  empress  Livia  by 
her  former  husband,  all  the  younger  memliers  of 
the  imperial  family,  who  wished  to  gain  his  fa- 
vour, distin^isbed  themselves  by  their  profi- 
ciency in  pohte  literature ;  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  elegant  accomplishments.    The  uncommon 
attention  which  he  paid  to  their  instruction,  and 
to  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  Roman 
language,  is  evinced  by  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
grandson,  Caius  Cesar,  quoted  b^  Cluintilian. 
m  which  he  censures  him  for  usinff  the  word 
Calidua  instead  of  Caldus,  not  but  what  the  for- 
mer was  L*atin,  but  because  it  was  unusual  and 
pedantic    At  the  very  close  of  life,  when  indis- 
position rendered  him  incapable  of  continued  at- 
tention to  business,  or  of  long  rettdence'in  the 
capital,  he  was  carried  in  a  htter  to  Prsneste, 
Tibur,  or  Bais,  through  beautifbl  aOeys,  which 
terminated  with  the  sea,  or  through  odoriferous 
groves,  which  he  himself  hail  plsAted  with  myr- 
tles and  laurels,  the  shade  of  which  was  then 
considered  salutarr  for  the  health.    On  these 
jonrneys  he  read  the  works  of  the  poets  whose 
genius  he  hiu^self  had  fostered,  and  was  con- 
stantly attended  by  philosophers,  in  whose  con- 
versation he  found  his  chief  solace.    Even  when 
on  his  deathbed  at  Nola,  he  passed  his  time  and 
exercised  his  foculties,  which  he  retained  to  the 
last  moment,  in  philosophic  conversations  on  the 
vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  human  afl&irs.    Au- 
gustus was  besides  an  excellent  judge  of  com- 
position, and  a  true  critic  in  poetry ;  so  that  his 
patronage  was  never  misplaced,  or  lavished  on 
those  whose  writings  mignt  rather  have  tended 
to  corrupt  than  improve  the  taste  and  learning 
of  the  age.    He  was  wont  to  laugh  at  the  tinsd 
of  tbit  style  which  Msoenas  afipMsted,  at  the  la- 
boured language  of  Tiberius,  at  Pollio's  fond- 
ness for  antiquated  expressions,  and  the  emptjr 
pomp  of  Asiatic  eloquence  which  delighted  An- 
tony.   Hb  own  style  was  smooth,  easy,  and 
natural ;  he  avoided  all  puerile  or  for-fetched 
thoughts,  all  aflectation  in  the  turn  or  dbpod- 
tion  of  his  phrases,  and  all  words  not  in  general 
use.    Perspicuity  was  hb  principal  caie;  and 
whatever  oevbted  in  any  snaps  fiiom  Nature, 
hurt  the  delicacy  of  hb  taste  and  judgment, 
Aulus  Grelliqs,  in  mentioning  the  letters  of  Au- 
gustus to  his  grandson,  Caius  Agrippa,  whkh 
he  had  just  been  reading,  speaks  with  much  de- 
light and  admiration  of  the  simple,  unlaboured 
elegance  of  the  style  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten i  but  he  unfortunately  quotes  from  them  only 
a  single  passsge.    Thb  good  taste  of  the  prince 
had  the  bappiert  efifect  on  that  of  the  age.    No 
writer  could  hope  for  patronage  or  popubrity, 
except  by  cultivating  a  style  diaste  and  simple 
—which,  if  ornamental,  was  not  luxuriant,  or 
if  severe,  was  not  ragged  or  antiquated.    The 
court  of  Augustus  thus  became  a  school  of  or- 
banity,  where  men  of  gonios  acquired  that  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  that  elevation  of  sentunent,  and 
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that  parity  of  exprponoii,  which  characterised 
the  writerf  of  the  age.  This  eztenaive  and  iu- 
dicioas  patronajje  of  Htnutafe  was  attended 
with  manifold  political  advantages  to  the  empe- 
ror. His  poets  palliated  whatever  was  odious 
in  bis  despotism,  and  his  protection  of  philoso- 
phers Was  regarded,  by  the  people  as  a  pledge  or 
oeclaratton,  that  he  was  resolved  to  govern  with 
humanity  and  jastice.  The  pageantry  of  learn- 
ing may  originally  have  been  but  one  of  thoee 
many  arts  of  government  which  Augustus 
practised  so  admiraltly  that  he  inquired  on  his 
deathbed,  if  he  had  not  well  performed  his  part 
in  the  faioe  of  lif&  But  what  commenced  chief- 
ly in  artifice,  though  partly  perhaps  in  inclina- 
tion, tended  ultimately  to  amend  his  own  dispo- 
sition and  character.  The  emperor  Julian  in- 
sinuates, that  an  intercourse  with  those  men  of 
worth  and  learning  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed, mollified  a  heart  by  nature  obdurate  and  un- 
relenting. an<l  from  which  ambition  seemed  to 
have  eradicated  evexy  feeling  of  compassion  or 
tenderness.  The  productions  of  ^ius,  with 
which  he  became  acquainted,  occupied  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  fancy ;  and  in  a  situation  other- 
wise calculated  to  instil  pride,  jealousy,  and  dis- 
trust of  mankind,  served  at  once  as  an  antidote 
to  those  evils  which  beset  the  possessor  of  a  new 
raised  throne,  and  opened  the  way  to  better  dis- 
positions. What  prince  could  be  conversant 
with  the  epistles  of  Horace,  and  not  receive  a 
lesson  of  urbanity,  or  read  the  works  of  Virgil, 
without  risingfrom  the  perusal  more  gracious 
and  benign  7  Prom  this  temper  of  the  monarch, 
considerable  freedom  of  expression  was  allowea 
to  the  poets,  whose  verses  often  show,  that, 
though  the  republic  was  subverted,  the  minds  of 
the  Romans  were  still  in  a  great  measure  repub- 
lican. Tho  daring  pretensions  of  a  people  to 
punish  as  well  as  to  resist  a  tyrant,  could  not 
nave  been  asserted  with  more  energy  by  Milton 
himself,  than  by  Virgil  in  his  stor^  of  Mezen- 
tius  and  of  his  subjects'  insurrection,  which  is 
approved  both  by  the  gods  and  the  poet — 

Ergo  omnia  furlU  aurrexU  Btruria  jrutia  ; 
Regem  ad  fupplieium  pnsserUi  Marie  repoa- 
euni,  <fc. 

With  all  his  political  virtuesi  sound  judgment, 
mnd  exquisite  taste  in  literature,  Augustus  had 
some  follies  and  weaknesses,  which  auo  exercis- 
ed an  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  age,  and 
to  which  many  things  that  we  meet  with,  par- 
ticularly in  the  works  of  the  poets,  must  be  re- 
ferred. Thus  their  extravagant  flattery  in  ad- 
dressing him  as  a  divinity,  who  had  descended 
for  a  short  while  on  earth  and  was  about  to  re- 
sume his  place  in  the  celestial  mansions,  origin- 
ated in  his  absurd  and  impious  desire  to  be  con- 
sidereal  and  even  worshipped  as  a  god.  He  be- 
gan with  deiMng  his  aaoptive  father,  Julius, 
who  also  had  boated  that  celestial  blood  flowed 
in  his  veins.  In  a  funeral  oration,  pronounced 
for  his  aunt,  Julius  had  alluded  to  hb  divine  de- 
scent, and  be  frequently  gave  Veniu  Genetrix 
as  his  word  of  battle.  Seven  days  after  his 
death,  a  comet  had  appeared,  which  was  believed 
by  the  vulsar  to  be  the  soul  of  Cssar,  converted 
by  Venus  into  a  blazinff  star,  and  in  that  form 
received  into  heaven.  Augustus,  availing  him- 
self of  thu  belief;  placed  a  brazen  statue  of  Ca- 
sar  in  the  tomplo  of  Venus,  with  a  star  over 
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tts  head.    His  image  was  carried  in  ^wct  WBJon 
with  that  of  Venus,  whenever  intelKgeDce  of  m 
victory  was  received,  and  supplications  were  de- 
creed to  him  as  a  divinity.     Hence  the  poetic 
incense  ofTerrd  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased 
usurper,  and  Virgil's  enumeration  of  the  prodi- 
gies that  had  announced  his  death.     The  cool 
and  reflecting  head  of  Augustus  did  not  preeerve 
him  from  the  influence  of  those  extravagant  and 
impious  fsncies,  which,  about  the  same  period, 
induced  A  ntony  to  assume  the  character  of  Bac- 
chus, and  Sextus  Pompey  to  bear  the  litlle  and 
ensigns  of  the  son  of  Neptune.    While  be  mf- 
fected  to  appear  for  a  time  on  earth  as  the  aveng- 
er of  his  adoptive  parent,  he  was  not  nnwilltiig 
it  shouM  be  thought  that  his  real  father  was  a 
Greater  than  OcUvius.    A  fable  was  ctrcubtedy 
which  Angustus  did  not  discountenance,  with 
regard  to  his  mother  Ada  and  Apollo,  rr-sem- 
bhng  that  which  had  been  feigned  oonceminff 
Olympias  and  Jupiter  Ammon ;  and  k  gained 
such  credit,  that,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  some 
writers  gravely  asserted  he  was  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo.   The  name  of  that  divinity  was  the  word  of 
battle  chosen  by  the  triumvirs  at  Phitippi,  and 
it  was  considered  as  an  omen  of  the  fiite  of 
Brutus,  that,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  had  in- 
voluntarily repeated  the  Homeric  line, 

'AXXs  ftt  /(Mf *  Ami  KOI  Afrsf  i«r«Mr  htitf. 

At  an  impious  feast,  held  by  Augustus  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he,  with  five  of  his  coor- 
tiers,  represented  the  six  great  celestial  gods^ 
while  some  of  the  lailies  of  nis  court  personated 
the  six  great  goddesses ;  and  on  this  oocasioiiy 
the  emperor  himself,  who  was  in  fact  nnoom- 
monly  beautiful,  chose  to  appear  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Apollo.  In  his  medals,  the  coontenanoe 
of  Augustus  is  what  the  Romans  called  an 
Apdlinian  face ;  and  Servius  informs  us,  that 
there  were  statues  of  Augustus  in  Rome,  which 
represented  him  under  the  character,  and  with 
the  emblems,  of  that  bright  divinity.  We  aba 
learn,  that  because  Apollo  was  usually  repre- 
sente<l  with  a  flow  of  light  beaming  from  the 
eyes,  Augustus  wished  it  to  be  suppcned  that  hie 
eyes  likewise,  which  were  really  fine,  darted  forth 
so  strong  a  brightness,  as  to  dazzle  those  who 
looked  on  them  too  steadily  or  closely :  *  Oca- 
los  habuit  claros,'  says  Suetonius,  *ac  nitidos^ 

Juibus  etiam  existimari  volehat  inesse  quoddam 
ivini  vigoris,  gaudebatque  si  quis  sibi  acrius 
contuenti,  ouasi  ad  fulgorem  solia,  vultum  sob- 
mitteret.'  He  also  permitted  bis  name  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  hymns  to  the  gods.  He  at  lei^tii 
Iiecame  the  object  of  private  worship,  and  at 
public  festivals  libotions  were  poured  out  to  him, 
as  a  tutelar  deity  of  the  empire.  When  a  go* 
naral  obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  Auffostos 

Erevailed  at  Rome»  and  the  senate  bad  idoUaed 
im  by  its  decrees,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
poets  of  the  court  should  have  followed  the  ei- 
ample  ^of  the  conscript  fathers,  or  that  Virgil 
and  Horace  should  nave  represented  him  as  a 
god,  the  avenger  of  Julius,  descended  from  hea- 
ven for  a  time,  but  soon  about  to  resume  his 
place  among  the  constellations.  This,  it  is  tme, 
might  be,  in  some  degree,  conventional  laruniage. 
There  are  three  topics  whkh  poeU  in  all  agea 
have  treated  somewhat  in  a  similar  manner — 
Devotbn,  Love,  and  Loyalty ;  or  rather,  they 
have  api^ied  to  the  two  latter  feelings  a  sat  of 
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txpreMoiMi  wlikb  have  been  borrowed  from  tbe 
£>rmcr.  The  pliable  nature,  too,  of  ancient 
mythoUpgjf  roaae  thejprofler  of  a  godhead  ieem 
lev  ridicaloas  to  tbe  Komans  than  it  appear*  to 
w.  U  admitted  of  local  genii,  and  of  deified 
heroes.  Roniulu%  the  Founder  had  been  early 
aaramed  among  the  number  of  the  gods ;  ana 
since  tho  days  of  Ennius  a  i^rstero  had  been 
promulgated,  and  found  credit  in  Rome,  which 
taught  that  all  the  objects  of  vulgar  wor- 
ship were  deified  human  spirits.  Hence,  a  poet 
might  the  more  readily  venture  to  ask  a  bene- 
ficent prince,  what  sort  of  divinity  he  would  be- 
come, if  he  would  take  bis  station  in  the  hea- 
vens, rule  the  immense  ocean,  or  preside  in  the 
realms  below.  The  example,  however,  of  Au- 
gustus was  of  unfortunate  precedent  in  Latin 
poetry;  and  Nero  and  Oomitian,  though  de- 
graded by  their  vices  below  tbe  ordinary  level 
of  the  human  spedea,  were  extolled  in  verse  as 
oonsteUations  or  demi-gods.  Towards  the  ckise 
of  the  reign  of  Auffostui^  and  when  Rome  had 
enjoyed  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  his  paternal  government,  the  absurd 
ftdoration  which  bad  been  paid  to  him  changed 
Into  those  mixed  feelings  or  reverence  and  auc- 
tion, tbe  union  of  which,  in  modem  times,  has 
been  termed  loyalty,  and  for  which  pieta»  was 
tbe  Latin  expression.  This  sentiment  towards 
the  sovere^  and  his  fiunily,  which  prompts  the 
•object  to  reel  the  wrongs  of  the  monarob  as  his 
own,  andL  as  soch,  to  be  ready  at  all  hazards  to 
avenge  them,  is  freouently  expressed  in  the 
works  of  the  poets  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
Ausn^tus*  reign,  both  in  reference  to  their  own 
feelings  and  to  those  which  prevailed  among 
others— 

(lumque  tua  est  fdeUu  in  taium  nomen  BUi, 
TTe  iofdi,  eum  quit  Imdilw  inde^  puta». 

Augustus,  like  Sylla.  paid  a  sincero  devotion  to 
Fortune;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  Otsan  of  Ju- 
lian, that  deity  admiu  that  he  was  the  only 
Since  who  had  been  sineerely  grateful  to  her. 
e  repaired  her  temples,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tanity  of  paying  her  nonour.  Henee,  Horace's 
eourtiy  C>dis  to  Fortune,  and  a  tone  prevailing 
among  the  poets,  as  if  it  were  more  flattering  to 
the  vanity  of  a  patron,  that  his  wealth  and  pow- 
er should  have  been  acquired  by  her  blind  fa- 
vour, than  by  hb  own  talents  or  virtues.  Great, 
happy,  and  powerful,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  Augustus  was,  in  hia  dedininff  years, 
feeble,  credulous,  and  unfortunate,  at  least  in 
tbe  interior  of  his  palace.  Domestic  chagrins 
besieged  his  old  age,  and  often  wrung  from  his 
lips  tbe  melancholy  line 

Hence,  in  the  works  of  tbe  poets  there  were,  as 
Blackwell  expresses  it,  *  decencies  to  be  observ- 
ed, and  distances  to  be  kept,'    Concerning  ma- 
ny topics,  there  could  not  be  the  same  freedom 
as  in  the  days  of  Lucilius  or  Catullus.    Some 
imprudent  epigrams  are  said  to  bave  accelerated 
the  melancholy  fate  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  and  an 
oflensive  poem  was  made  at  least  the  pretext  &r 
the  exile  of  Ovid.    The  patronage  of  a  prince, 
however  liberal  and  judicious,  can  seldom  of  it- 
self be  sufficient  essentialty  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  literature :  but  his  example  spreads 
among  hie  courtiers  and  the  great  of  the  land. 


Accordingly,  there  never  was  an  age  in  wbkh 
the  learned  were  so  rewarded  and  encouraged 
by  statesmen,  politicians,  and  generals,  as  tnat 
which  grateful  posterity  has  stamped  with  tbe 
name  of  Au^stus.     Its  literature,  more  than 
any  other  penod,  was  the  result  of  patronage 
and  court  favour,  and  conseouently  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  those  excellencies  and  defects 
which  patronage  and  court  favour  are  calculated 
to  produce.    Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
the  advantages  which  the  literature  of  a  nation 
derives  from  men  of  elevated  rank  aiding  its  pro- 
gress, and  co-operating  to  promote  its  expansion. 
They  remove  the  contempt  which  in  rude  ages 
has  been  sometimes  felt  for  it,  and  the  prejudices 
which,  in  more  civilized  states  of  society^ave 
been  frequently  entertained  against  it    Their 
influence  insensibly  extends  itself  to  each  de- 
partment of  literature,  and  their  countrymen 
learn  to  judge  of  every  thing,  and  to  treat  evei^ 
thing,  as  if  they  were  all  animated  with  a  digni- 
fied and  patrician  spirit.    It  is  to  this  exalted 
Satronage  that  Roman  literature  has  been  in- 
ebted  for  a  large  portion  of  its  characteristic 
greatness,  both  of  expression  and  of  thought. 
On  the  other  band,  those  compositions,  particu- 
lariy  the  poetical,  which  bave  been^  produced  b^ 
command  of  a  patron,  or  with  a  view  to  ment 
bis  approbation,  have  always  an  air  as  if  they 
had  proceeded  rather  from  premeditation  than 
feeling  or  impulse,  and  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ten, not  as  the  natural  expression  of  powerful 
emotions,  but  from  the  desire  of  favour,  or  at 
best  of  fame.    When  an  author,  too,  depends 
solely  on  the  patronage  of  exalted  individuals, 
and  not,  as  in  modem  times,  on  the  support  of 
the  public,  a  spirit  of  servili^  and  flattery  is  apt 
to  infuse  itself  into  bis  writings.    Yet  to  this 
system  of  adulation  we  owe  some  of  the  sweet- 
est lines  of  TibuUus,  and  most  splendid  pas- 
sages of  Virgil !   At  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  old  Cssarians,  Balbus 
Matins  and  Oppius,  men  who  were  highly  ac- 
complished, anci  bad  been  the  chief  personal 
friends  of  the  great  Julius,  still  survived,  and  led 
the  way  in  every  species  of  learning  and  ele- 

gance.  Their  correspondence  with  Cicero,  in 
b  Familiar  Epistles,  exhibits  much  refinement 
in  the  individuals,  and  in  general  a  highly  po- 
lished state  of  society.  They  had  »  taste  for 
gardening,  planting,  and  architecture,  and  all 
those  various  arts  which  contribute  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  life.  They  rewarded  the  ven«s 
of  poets,  listened  to  their  productions,  end  court- 
ed their  society.  When  Augustus  landed  in 
Italy  from  Apollonia,  Balbus  was  the  first  per- 
son who  came  to  offer  his  services,  and  Matius 
took  charse  of  the  shows  which  be  exhibited  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome.  These  ancient  friends  of 
the  Julian  line  continued,  during  the  early  part 
of  bis  reign,  to  frequent  the  court  of  Augustus  { 
and  though  not  first  in  favour  with  the  new  sove- 
reign, they  felt  no  jealousy  of  their  successor, 
but  lived  on  the  most  cordial  and  intimate  terms 
with  Mecenas,  who  now  held,  near  tbe  person 
of  the  adopted  son,  the  enviable  place  which  they 

had  oocu|ned  with  the  fiitber."     Ihtnlop,}- 

The  name  of  AugvMttu  was  sfWrwards  given 
to  the  successon  of  Octavianus  in  the  Roman 
empire  as  a  personal,  and  the  name  of  Castor 
as  a  fiimily  distinction.  In  a  more  distant  pe- 
riod of  the  empire,  the  title  of  Augustus  w«t 
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given  only  to  the  emperor,  while  that  of  Cesar 
was  bestowed  on  the  second  person  in  the  state» 
who  was  considered  as  presumptive  heir. 

AviDius  Cassius,  a  man  sahited  emperor  A. 
D.  175.  He  reigned  only  three  months,  and 
was  assassinated  by  a  centurion.  He  was  called 
a  second  Catiline,  from  his  excessive  bve  of 
bloodshed.     Diod. 

AviENCs,  RuFUS  Festus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of 
Thendosius,  who  translated  the  phsnomena  of 
Aratus,  as  also  all  Livy,  into  Iambic  verses.  The 
best  edition  of  what  remains  of  him  is  that  of 
Cannegetier,  8vo.  1731. 

Atitds,  I.  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Nera 

TacU.  Ann,  IC II.  Alcinus.  a  Christian 

poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  in  6  books  on  original 


sin,  Ajo, 


AuRBLiA  Lbx,  was  enacted  A.  TJ.  C  653, 
by  the  pretor  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  to  invest  the 
senatorian  and  equestrian  orders,  and  the  Tri- 
buni  ^mrii,  with  judicial  power. Ano- 
ther, A.  U.  C.  678.  It  abrogated  a  clause  of 
the  Lex  Cornelia,  and  permitted  the  tribunes  to 
hold  other  offices  alter  the  expiration  of  the  tri- 
boneship. 

AuRCLilvus,  emperor  of  Rome  after  Flavius 
Claudius,  was  austere,  and  even  cruel  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws^  and  punished  hb  soldiers 
with  unusual  seventy.  He  rendered  himself 
famous  for  his  military  character ;  and  his  expe- 
dition against  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Palmyra,  gained  him  ^eat  honours.  He  beau- 
tified Rome,  was  chantable  to  the  poor,  and  the 
author  of  many  salutary  laws.  He  was  natu- 
rally brave ;  and  in  all  the  battles  he  fought,  it  is 
said  he  killed  no  less  than  800  men  with  his  own 
hand.  In  h'ts  triumph  he  exhibited  to  the  Ro- 
mans, people  of  15  different  nations,  all  of  which 
he  had  conquered.  He  was  the  first  emperor 
who  wore  a  diadem.  After  a  glorious  reiffn  of 
six  years,  as  he  marched  against  the  northern 
barbarians,  he  was  assassinated  near  Byzanti- 
um, A.  D.  275,  29th  January,  by  his  soldiers, 
whom  Mnestheus  had  inated  to  rebellion 
against  their  emperor. 

Aurelius,  I.  emperor  of  Rome.  [  Vid.  An- 
toninus Baasianua.] II.  Victor,  an  histori- 
an in  the  age  of  Juuan,  two  of  whose  composi- 
tions are  extant,  an  account  of  illuj^ous  men, 
and  a  bio^aphy  of  all  the  Cssars  to  Julian. 
The  best  editions  of  Aurelius  are  the  4to.  of 
ArtuzeniuA,  Amst.  1733,  and  the  8vo.  of  Pitis- 
cus,  Utr.  1696.     Fu£.  Antoninus. 

AuRGOLUs,  a  general  who  assumed  the  pur- 
ple in  the  age  of  Gallienos. 

AuRiNii,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  venera- 
tion l^  the  Germans.     Tacit.  Germ.  8. 

AuaONiGs,  Deoim.  Magnus,  a  poet,  bom  at 
Bourdeaux  in  Gaul,  in  the  4th  century,  preceptor 
to  Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Va  lent  inian,  and 
made  consul  by-  the  means  of  his  pupil.  His 
compositions  tmve  been  long  admired.  The 
thanks  he  returned  the  emperor  Gratian  is  one 
of  the  best  of  his  poems,  which  were  too  often 
hurried  for  publication,  and  consequently  not 
perfect.  He  wrote  the  consular  fasti  of  Rome, 
an  useful  performance,  now  lost. 

Auspices,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  augurs.     Vid.  Augures. 

AuxBsiA  and  Damia,  two  virgins  who  came 
from  Crete  to  Troezene,  where  the  inhabitants 
ilottod  them  to  death  in  a  sedition.    The  Epi* 
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daurians  raised  them  statues,  by  order  of  the 
oracle,  when  their  country  was  become  barren. 
They  were  held  in  great  veneration  at  Trcs- 
zene.    Berodot.  5^  c.  82,— Pou#.  2,  c.  30. 

B. 

Babimus,  a  Roman,  who,  by  the  help  of  a 
certain  herb,  is  said  to  have  passed  in  six  days 
fmm  the  Sicilian  sea  to  Alexandria.  P/tn. 
Prttm.  19. 

Bacabasus,  betrayed  the  snares  of  Artabc- 
nus,  brother  of  Darius,  against  Artaxerxes. 
Justin.  3,  c.  1. 

Bacchjb,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Povs. 
2,c7. 

BaCCHanXlta.     Vid.  Dionysia. 

Bacchantes,  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  who  are 
represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  orgies  al- 
most naked,  with  gariands  of  ivy.  with  a  thyrsus 
and  dishevelled  hair.  Their  looks  are  wiki,  and 
they  utter  dreadful  sounds,  and  clash  different 
musical  instruments  together.  They  are  also 
called  Thyades  and  Menades.  Ovid.  Met.  6, 
V.  b92.'-Horat.  3,  od.  ^.-^Propert.  3,  eL  21. — 
Lucan,  1,  v.  674. 

Bacchis,  orBALus,  king  of  Corinth,  succeed- 
ed his  father  Prumnides.  His  successors  weTv 
always  called  Bacckidct^  in  remembrance  of  the 
equity  and  moderation  oi  bis  reign.  The  Bac- 
chide  increased  so  much,  that  they  chose  ofie  of 
their  number  to  preside  among  them  with  ngal 
authority ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  sovereign 
power  continued  in  their  hands  near  200  years. 
Cypselus  overturned  this  institution  by  making 
himself  absolute.  Strab.  8. — Paus.  *2,  c.  4. — 
Berodot.  5,  c.  92.— Otirf.  Met.  5,  v.  407. 

Baccuius  and  Bithus,  two  celebrated  gla- 
diators of  equal  age  and  strength;  whence  the 
proverb  to  express  equality,  BUhus  contra  Soe- 
chium.   Sueton.  in  Aug. — Horat.  1,  sat.  7,  v.  20. 

Bacchylioes,  a  lyric  poet  of  Cos,  nephew  to 
Simonides,  who,  like  Pindar,  wrote  the  praises 
of  Hiero.  Some  of  his  verses  have  been  pre* 
served.     Marcel, 

Bacis,  a  &mou8  soothsayer  of  Boe9tia.  Ofe. 
1,  de  Div.  c.  34. 

B£BiA  Lex,  was  enacted  for  the  election  of 
four  praetors  every  other  jear.  Ux.  40. 
Another  law,  by  M.  Bcbius^  a  tribums  of  ths 
people,  which  forbtodc  the  division  of  the  landS| 
whilst  it  substituted  a  yearly  tax  to  be  paid  by 
the  possessors,  and  to  be  divided  among  ths 
people.    Appian.  1. 

BAGdAS,  and  Bag^sas,  an  Elgyptian  ounuch 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  so  powerful 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  consent. 
He  led  some  troops  arainst  the  Jews,  and  pro- 
faned their  temple.  He  poisoned  Ochus,  gavs 
his  flesh  to  cats,  and  maae  knife  handles  with 
h»  bones,  because  he  had  killed  the  god  Apis. 
Ho  placed  on  the  throne  Arses,  the  voungest  of 
the  slaughtered  prince's  children,  and  afterwards 

Sut  him  to  death.  He  was  at  last  killed,  B.  C. 
35,  by  Darius,  whom,  after  raising  to  the  crown, 
he  had  attemf>ted  to  poison.  Dwd.  16  and  17. 
The  name  of  Basoas  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  the  Persian  nistory ;  and  it  seems 
that  most  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  monarchs  of 
Persia  were  generally  known  by  that  appella- 
tion. 

Balbilltts,  C.  a  learned  and  benevolent  msii^ 
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goteimor  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  wrote  the  hitto  • 
ly,  anJi^  Nero.     T€icU.  Ann.  13,  c.  23. 

Balbikus,  a  Roman,  who,  after  govcmins 
provinces  with  credit  and  honour,  assassinated 
the  Gordians  and  seized  the  purple.  He  was 
some  time  after  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D. 
23a 

Balnejb,  (batfisA  were  very  numerous  at 
Rome,  priTate  as  well  as  public.  In  the  ancient 
times  simplicity  was  observed,  but  in  the  age  of 
the  emperors  they  became  ex|)ensive ;  they  were 
iMed  atler  walking,  exercise,  or  labour;  and 
were  deemed  more  necessary  than  luxurious. 
Under  the  emperors  it  became  so  fashionable  to 
bathe,  that  without  this  the  meanest  of  the  peo- 
ple seemed  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  There  were  certain  hours  of  the 
day  appointed  fur  bathing,  and  a  small  niece  of 
money  admitted  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most 
opulent  Jn  the  baths  there  were  separate 
apartments  for  the  people  to  dress  and  to  un- 
draw; and,  after  they  had  bathed,  they  com- 
monly covered  themselves,  the  hair  was  plucked 
out  of  the  skin,  and  the  body  rubbed  over  with  a 
pumice  stone,  and  perfumed,  to  render  it  smooth 
and  fair.  The  Roman  emperors  generally 
built  baths,  and  all  endeavoured  to  eclipse  each 
other  in  the  magnificence  of  the  building.  It  is 
saU  that  DiocMsian  employed  40,000  of  his 
soldiers  in  building  his  baths ;  and  when  they 
were  finished,  he  destroyed  ail  the  workmen. 
Alexander  Severuf  first  permitted  the  people  to 
use  them  in  the  night,  and  he  himself  often 
bathed  witb  the  common  people.  For  some 
time  both  sexes  bathed  promiscuously  and  with- 
out shame,  a  nd  the  etlicts  of  the  emperors  proved 
abortive  for  si  while  in  abolishing  that  indecent 
cibitom,  which  gradually  destroyed  the  morals 
of  the  pi*ople.  They  generally  read  in  bathing, 
ami  we  find  many  compositions  written  in  the 
midst  of  this  luxurious  enjoyment 

Bantics,  L*^  a  gallant  youth  of  Nola,  whom 
Annibal  found,  after  the  battle  of  Canna*,  al- 
most dead  amongst  the  Heap  of  slain.  He  was 
sect  back  home  with  great  humanity;  upon 
which  he  resolved  to  betray  his  country  to  so 
generous  an  enemy.  Marcellus,  tho  Roman 
ffeneral,  heard  of  it,  snd  rebuked  Bantius,  who 
eontinoed  firm  and  faithful  to  the  interest  of 
Rome.    lAv.  35,  c.  15. 

Baptjs,  1.  the  priests  of  Cotytto,  at  Athens. 
Her  festivals  were  celebmted  in  the  night  The 
name  is  derived  from  fsTrctv,  to  tpashf  because 
the  priests  bathed  themselves  in  the  most  efiemt- 

nate  manner.    Jtn.  2,  v.  91. II.  A  comedy 

of  Eupolis,  in  which  men  are  introduced  danc- 
ingon  the  stage  wiili  indecent  gestures. 

DABBARi,  a  name  originally  applied  to  those 
who  spoke  inelegantly,  or  with  harshness  and 
difficultT.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  generally 
ealled  all  nations,  except  their  own,  by  the  des- 
picable name  of  barbarians. 

Barcha,  the  surname  of  a  noble  family  at 
Carthage,  of  which  Annibal  and  Hamilcar  were 
descended.  By  means  of  their  brilies  and  in- 
fluence, they  excited  a  great  faction,  which  is 
odebrated  in  the^  annals  of  Carthage  by  the 
name  of  the  Bafchinian  faction^  and  at  last 
raised  themselves  to  power,  and  to  the  indepen- 
dent disposal  of  all  the  ofliccs  of  trust  or  emola- 
msnt  in  the  state.    Lit.  21,  c.  3  and  9. 

BaepIi  a  celebrated  sacerdotal  order  among 


the  ancient  Gauls,  who  praised  their  heroes,  and* 
published  their  fame  in  their  verses  or  on  mu- 
sical instruments.  ,  They  were  so  esteemed  and 
respected  by  the  people,  that,  at  their  si^ht,  two 
armies  who  were  engaged  in  battle  laid  down 
their  arms  and  submitted  to  their  orders.  They 
censured,  as  well  as  commended,  the  behaviour 
of  the  people.  Lucan,  1,  v.  447. — Slrab,  4. — 
Marcell.  15,  c.  24. 

Bardti.ms,  an  Illyrian  prince,  whose  daugh- 
ter Bircenna  married  king  Pyrrnus.  Plui.  in 
Pyrrh. 

BareIni;,  and  Bars£nf^  a  dauffhter  of  Da- 
rius, who  married  Alexander,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son  called  Hercules.  Cassandar  ordered  her 
and  her  child  to  be  put  to  death.  Jtutin.  13,  c. 
2,  I.  15,  c.  2. — Arrian. 

Basiudcs,  I.  the  father  of  Herodotus,  who, 
with  others,  attempted  to  destroy  Strattes,  ty- 
rant of  Chios.    HerodoL  8,  c  132. II.  AC 

family  who  held  an  digarchica]  power  at  Ery- 

thr».    Str<ib,  14. III.  A  pnest  of  mounit 

Carmel,  who  foretold  many  momentous  events 
to  Vespasian,  when  he  ofiTered  sacrifices.  T(a- 
cU.  2,  Hist.  c.  87. — Sueton.  in  Vesp.  7. 

Basilius,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Africa,  very 
animated  against  the  Arians,  whose  tenets  and 
doctrines  he  refbted  with  warmth,  but  great 
ability.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  in^mousi 
and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  con- 
stitute the  persuasive  orator  and  the  elegant 
writer.  Erasmus  has  placed  him  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  greatest  orators  of  antiouity.  He 
died  in  his  5l8t  vear,  A.  D.  379.  The  latest 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines, 
fol.  Paris,  1721. 

BASsiRiOEs,  a  name  given  to  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persius,  which  seems 
derived  from  Banara^  a  town  of  Libjra  sacred 
to  the  god,  or  from  a  particular  dress  worn  by 
his  priestesses,  and  so  called  by  the  Thracians. 
Pennu9  I,  v.  101. 

Bassus  Aufidids,  I.  an  historian  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  Germanic  war. 

QUintU.  10,  c.  1. II.  Cesius,  a  lyric  poet  in 

Nero*s  age,  to  whom  Persius  addressed  his  6th 

satire,    some  of  his  verses  are  extant III. 

Julius,  an  orator  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  some 
of  whose  orations  have  Men  preserved  by  Se- 
neca. 

Bathyi.lcs,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Ssmos, 
greatly  beloved  by  Polycrates  the  tyrant,  and  by 

Anacreon.    Hurat.  cp.  14,  v.  9. Meccnas 

was  also  fond  of  a  youth  of  Alexandria  of  tho 

same  name.    Juv.  (5,  v.  63. The  poet  who 

claimed  as  his  own  Virgil's  di><tich,  Nocte  pluit 
lotdy  dec.  bore  also  the  same  name. 

Batiatus,  Lent,  a  man  of  Campasia,  who 
kept  a  house  full  of  gladiators,  who  rebelled 
against  him.     PltU.  in  Ctom, 

BlTTs,  an  eunuch,  governor  of  Qaza,  who, 
upon  being  unwilling  to  yield,  was  drag^ 
round  the  city  tied  l*y  the  heels  to  Alexander's 
chariot.    Cart.  4,  c.  6. 

Baton,  of  Sinope,  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Persian  afiairs.     Strab.  12. 

Batracbomtomachia,  a  poem,  describing 
the  fight  lietween  frogs  and  mUx^  written  by 
Horner,  which  has  been  printed  sometimes  se- 
parately from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  best 
edition  of  it  is  MaitUire's  8vo.  London.  1721. 

BattiIoes^  a  patronymic  of  CsUunaehniL 
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Adm  hif  dtlMr  B«ttiM.  Ovid,  in  Jbin,  ▼.  53. 
—A  HUM  ghren  to  the  people  of  Cjrene 
fiom  king  BattiM.    Ral.  3,  r.  253, 

Battus  Iflt,  a  Laoedcmonian,  who  buUt  the 
town  orCyrene,  B.  C.  630,  with  »  colony  from 
the  ieland  of  Then.  He  was  eon  of  Polym- 
neitas  anJ  Phronime,  and  rei|nied  in  the  town 
he  had  firanded,  and  afler  death  received  divine 
hoooan.  The  difficulty  with  which  be  epoke 
firat  procoied  him  the  name  of  Battoa.    llero- 

dol.  4,  c  155,  Ac-^PauM,  10,  c  15. The 

9d  of  that  name  waa  grandson  to  Battoa  lat,  by 
Aroeolaoa.  He  succeeded  his  fiither  on  the 
throne  of  Cyrene,  and  was  samamed  J>- 
iix,  and  died  544  B.  C.  Berodoi,  4,  c  159, 
Ac 

Batius  and  Mjbtiub,  two  stapid  and  male- 
irolent  poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  at- 
tiusked  the  superior  talents  of  the  contemponiy 
^teiv.     Virg,  Ed,  3. 

PcLBraANTss,  a  Chaldean,  who,  firom  his 
kn^twledge  of  astrology,  told  Alexander  that  his 
enr^ring  Babylon  would  be  attended  with  fual 
coniTequences  to  him.     Diod,  17. 

3KL.E8ia,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  told  Ar- 
beiees,  governor  of  Media,  that  be  ahould  reign 
one  day  in  the  place  of  Sardanapalos.  His  pro- 
phecy was  verified,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
new  king  with  the  government  of  Babylon,  B. 
C.  8d&    Diod,  2, 

BcLiSARros,  a  celebrated  general,  who^  In  a 
degenerate  and  an  eflfominate  age,  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  re- 
newed all  the  glonnos  victories,  battles,  and  tri- 
umphs, which  bad  rendered  the  first  Romans  so 
distinguished  in  the  time  of  their  republic.  He 
died,  after  a  life  of  military  glory,  and  the  trial 
of  royal  ingratitude,  in  the  565th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  story  of  his  beffging  charitj^, 
with  date  obolum  Belatario  is  said  to  M  a  fabri- 
cation. 

BELtsTlDA,  a  woman  who  obtained  a  priae  at 
Olvmpia.     Pan*,  5,  c  8. 

BcLLOvfisDs,  a  king  of  the  Celts,  who^  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin  Priscua.  was  sent  at  the 
bead  of  a  cokmy  to  Italy  by  \m  onde  Ambin- 
toe.    JUe.  5,0.34. 

BfiLoa,  I.  one  of  the  moet  ancient  kings  of 
Babylon,  about  1800  years  before  the  age  of 
Semiramis,  was  made  a  god  after  death,  and 
worabipped  with  much  ceremony  by  the  Assy- 
rians and  Babyloniana.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  the  son  ofthe  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
temple  of  Belus  was  the  most  ancient  and  most 
magnifiomt  in  the  workl.  It  waa  originally  the 
tower  of  Babel,  which  was  converted  into  a 


^^it^^°^  ■"*'  •»"  unfortunate  expedition 
•S^  ?t!^^l  plundered  and  demolished  it. 
i«r^nl?l?*?!  ^^«>n«*ined  were  many  sta- 

l^    i^SZr*!**^"**^ ''»^^»»'^  forty  fe^ 

«  fcnt  £i^  highest  of  the  towers  was  aW 
rw^mi^^i!!*^u^P'^*»  daily  conduSSl 
SJ?S^rv^;»"SL*^  ■^^•''-  h*«oured  wUh 

^rJ^  ^  *^ '^  A  king  of  Eimr^n 

g^y,.^  Libya,  and  fifther  S'^^.S^ 

B««Klci,an^BERONici,  L  «  woman  famoos 
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for  her  beauty,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelpbiis 
by  Legus.    JEUan,  V,  H.  14,  c.  43.—  TheocriL 

--Pau*.  1,  c  7. II.  A  daoghln-  of  Phila- 

delphus,  who  married  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
after  he  had  divorced  Laodice,  hb  former  wife. 
After  the  death  of  Philadelphu«,  Laodice  was 
recalleil,  and,  mindful  of  the  treatm<>nt  she  bad 
received,  she  poisoned  her  husband,  placed  her 
son  on  the  vacant  throne,  and  murdered  Bere- 
nice and  her  child  at  Antioch,  where  ebe  Ind 
fled,  B.  C.  24a III.  A  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my Auletea,  who  usurped  her  fiither<f  Ibmne 
for  aome  time,  straiiffled  her  hushaitd  Srleocus^ 
and  married  Arcbelaus,    a   priest  of  BeUooa. 
Her  fiither  regained  bis  power,  and  put  hn  to 

death,  B.  C.  K. IV.  The  wife  of  Milhri- 

datea,  who^  when  conquered  by  LncuQus,  o^ 
dered  all  his  wives  to  dertroy  themselves,  lor  fear 
the  conqueror  should  ofier  violence  to  then. 
She  accordingly  drank  poMon,  but  tbb  not  ope- 
rating aoon  enough,  she  waa  strangled  by  an  eu- 
nuch.  V.   The  mother  of  Agrippa,  who 

sbiiies  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  as  daughter-in- 
law  of  Herod  the  Grreat VL  A  daughter 

of  Agrippa,  who  married  her  uncle  Hemd,  and 
afterwards  Polemon  king  of  Cilicia.  She  was 
accused  by  Juvenal  of  committing  incest  with 
her  brother  Agrippa.  It  is  aaid  that  she  wu 
paasionately  loved  by  Titus,  who  would  have 
made  her  empress  but  ibr  ^r  of  the  people. 

VIL  A  wife  of  king  Attains. Vltt 

Another,  daughter  of  PbiUidelphus  and  Ar«- 
noe,  who  married  her  own  brother  EveriKetcib 
whom  she  loved  with  much  tenderness.  When 
he  went  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  she  vowed 
all  the  hair  of  her  head  to  the  goddess  Venus  if 
he  returned.  Soma  time  after  his  victorious 
return,  the  locks  which  weris  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  disappeared;  and  Conon,  an  astrono- 
mer, to  make  his  court  to  the  queen,  pnblidy 
reported  that  Jupiter  had  carried  them  away, 
and  had  made  them  a  con^ellation.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  her  son,  B.  C.  221.  CaiuiL 
ei.—ify^in.  P.  ^.  2.  c  24.— yu*an.  26,  c  3. 

This  name  ia  commcm  to  many  of  the 

({ueena  and  princesses  in  the  Ptolemeao  femily 
in  Egypt 

BERdsua,  a  native  of  Babykm,  prieet  to  Be- 
lus. He  passed  into  Greece,  and  remained  a 
k>ngtime  at  Athens.  He  composed  an  history 
of  Chaldea,  and  signalized  bimaelf  by  his  ss- 
tronomical  predictions,  and  was  rewarded  for  bis 
learning  with  a  sUtue  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Athens.  The  age  in  which  he  hved  is  not  pre- 
cisely known,  though  some  ^x  it  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  or  268  yeera  B.  C.  Some  fragmMts 
of  his  Chaldean  history  are  preserved  by  Joss- 
phus,  contra  Appian.  4»  in  Aniiq,  Jud.  106. 
The  book  that  is  now  extant  under  his  nami^ 
and  sfieaka  of  kings  that  nerer  existed,  is  a  sup- 
posititious febrication. 

Bessus,  I.  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Arbela,  seized  Darius,  his  sove- 
reign, snd  put  him  to  death.  After  this  murder  ' 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was,  soma 
time  after,  brought  before  Alexander,  who  gava 
him  to  Oxatres,  the  brother  of  I>arius.  The 
prince  ordered  bis  hands  and  ears  to  be  cut  oflj 
and  his  body  to  U  exposed  on  a  croae,  and  shot 
at  by  the  aoldiera.    Jwitin,  J2,  c  5.— Ciw<.  6 

and  7. II.  A  parricide  who  discovereil  the 

BMuderhe  had  oommitted,  upon  destroying  • 
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HMt  of  fwiBowi,  which,  ti  he  dbterred,  ra- 
pro>ched  him  of  his  crime.    Plut 

BfBlcdLOfl,  L  (M.  Furius)  a  Latin  poet  in 
the  age  of  Cicero.  He  coropoeed  annala  in  lam- 
hie  veraei^  and  wrote  epigrams  foil  of  wit  and 
bamour,  and  other  poems  now  lost.    Hbrat,  SL 

BaL  ^  V.  ih—QtOniU.  10. IL  A  pr«tor, 

Ac.     Vol.  Max.  1,  c  1. 

BibOlits,  a  son  of  M.  Calpomios  Bihnlos  by 
Portia,  Gate's,  dauffhter.  He  was  Cssar*s  cof- 
leagoe  in  the  consnlsbip^  but  of  no  conseqnence 
in  the  state,  according  to  this  distich  mentioned 
by  Sueion.  in  JuL  c  20. 

Aon  BSbulo  ^tueguam  nicper,  sed  Ctnart 

Nam  BUndoJUri  eoruule  nil  wieminL 

One  of  the  friends  of  Horace  bore  that  name. 
1  Sai.  10,  ▼.  86. 

BiON,  L  a  philosopher  and  sophist  of  Borys- 
theses  in  Sejrthia,  who  rendered  himself  &moos 
for  his  kn«)wledffe  of  poetrf,  mnsic,  and  philo- 
•ophj.  He  made  erny  body  the  object  of  his 
■attra^  andrendereil  bb  compositions  distinguish- 
ed for  dearnees  of  expression,  for  fecetiousness, 
wit,  and  pleasantry.  He  died  244  B.  C.   Diog. 

in  vUd, ^11.  A  GreelL  poet  of  Smyrna,  who 

wrote  pastorals  in  an  elegant  style.  Moscbos, 
his  friend  and  disciple,  mentions  in  an  elegiac 
poem  that  he  died  1^  poison,  aboQt300 years  B. 
C  His  Idyliia  aro  written  with  elegance  and 
•impUdty,  parity  and  ease;  and  they  abound 
with  corroct  imag^  sneb  as  the  new  of  the 
oenntiy  may  inspire.  Thers  are  maify  good 
editions  of  this  poet*s  works,  generally  printed 
with  those  of  Moechus,  the  best  of  which  is 

that  of  Heskin,  8vo.  Oxon.  174a III.  A 

■oldier  in  Alexander's  army,  Ac    Curt.  4,  c 

13. IV.  A  native  of  Pn^ontis  in  the  age  of 

Pherecydes. V.  A  man  of  Syracuse,  wbo 

wrote  on  rhetoric. VI.  A  native  of  Abdcra, 

disciple  to  Democritus.  He  first  found  out  that 
there  wero  certain  parts  of  the  earth  where 
there  were  six  months  of  perpetual  Kght  and 

darkness  alternately. VII.  A  man  of  Soli, 

who  eompoeed  an  history  of  Ethiopia. VIII. 

Another,  wbo  wrote  nine  books  on  rhetoric, 
'wtiich  be  called  by  the  names  of  the  muses ; 
•ad  hence  Bionei  »ermone9  mentioned  by  JETo- 
rai.  3,  ep.  2,  ▼.  eO.—Diog.  4. 

BiTuiTDs,  a  king  of  the  Alkibrogee,  conquer- 
ed by  a  soiall  number  ef  Romans,  &c.  Vol. 
Max.  9,  c  e.—Flor.  3,  c  2. 

BoccAR,  a  king  of  Mauretanb.  Juv.  4,  ▼. 
90,  applies  the  word  in  a  general  sense  to  any 
native  of  Africa. 

Boociius,  a  king  of  Gh^oKs,  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  who  perfidiouiily  delivered  Jugurtha  to 
Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Marius.  Salliut.  Jug. 
— Poterc.  2,  c  12. 

BoBoaoMiA,  an  Athenian  festival  instituted 
In  eommemoretton  of  the  assistance  wbicb  the 
people  oi  Athens  received  in  the  reign  of  Elrecb- 
theos,  from  Ion,  son  of  XotbiSs,  when  their 
cnantiry  was  invaded  by  Eumolpus  son  of  Nep- 
tune. The  word  is  dierived  m  -nv  /foif^/ictv, 
emning  to  help.  Plutarch  in  The$.  mentK»ns  it 
as  in  eommemoration  of  the  victory  which  The- 
•Ms  obtained  over  the  Amarons  in  a  month 
odlad  at  Athens  Boedranion. 

BiBOTAitcHJB,  the  chief  magistrates  in  Bsbo- 
tb.    Uv.4^c4S. 


BoBOROBTSTAS,  a  man  who  made  himartf  ah* 
solute  among  the  Oet«  by  the  strictness  of  Ue 
disciphne.    ShxA.  7. 

BoRTHius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  banished, 
and  afterwards  punished  with  death,  on  a  sus- 
picion of  a  consMTscv,  by  Theodoric  king  of  the 
Ostrc^goths,  A.  D.  5^.  It  was  during  nis  ioH 
prisonment  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  poetical 
treatise  <ie  eonjotofione  pAiZotopAMB  in  five  books* 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Hage- 
nau,  4to.  1491,  or  that  of  L.  Bat.  1671,  with 
the  notii  variorum, 

BoBTUs,  a  foolish  poet  of  Tarsus,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  battle  of  PfailippL    Strab.  14* 

Bolus,  a  king  of  the  Cimori,  who  killed  a 
Roman  ambassador.    lAv.  ep.  &f. 

BoMON'fcJB,  youths  that  were  whipt  at  the 
altar  of  Diana  Orthia  during  the  fi^stivals  of 
tbe  goddess.  He  who  bore  the  lash  of  the  whip 
with  the  greateat  patience,  and  without  uttering 
a  groan,  was  declared  victorious,  and  received  an 
honoureble  prize.  Povs.  3,  c.  16. — PluL  in  Ljfc. 

BoNOsius,  an  officer  of  Prob«%  who  aasomeii 
the  imperial  purple  in  Gaul. 

BodTRs.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

BoRBADBS,  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  who 
long  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  the  priest^ 
botKl  in  the  isbnd  of  the  Hyperboreans.  Diod. 
land  2. 

BoRBAS.     Fid.  Part  IIL 

BoRBASMi,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  henoor  of 
Boress,  who,  as  the  Athenians  supposed,  was 
related  to  them  on  account  of  his  marriage  with 
Oritbyia,  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings. 
They  attributed  tbe  overthrow  of  the  eneiny's 
fleet  to  the  respect  which  he  paid  to  his  wife's 
naHve  country.  There  were  also  sscrifiees  at 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  Boreas. 
Petit.  AUie.  ^  Aread. 

BocTDiCEA,  a  queen  in  Britain,  who  rebdled 
upon  being  insulted  by  the  Romans^  She  poi- 
soned herself  when  conquered,  A.  D.  €1.  TaeU, 
Ann,  14,  c.  31. 

BrachmXnes,  Indian. philosophef%  who  de- 
rive their  name  from  Brahma,  one  of  the  three 
beings  whom  God,  according  to  their  theology, 
created,  and  with  whoee  assistance  be  formed 
the  world.  They  devoted  themselves  totally  to 
the  wonbip  of  the  gods,  and  were  aooostomed 
from  their  youth  to  endure  kbours,  and  to  live 
with  fruffafity  and  abstinence.  They  never  ale 
flesh,  and  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine  and  all 
carnal  enjoymejita.  After  they  had  spent  37 
years  in  tbe  greatest  trials,  they  were  permitted 
to  marry,  and  indulge  themselves  in  a  more  free 
and  unbounded  manner.  According  to  modem 
authors,  Brahma  is  the  parent  of  an  mankind, 
and  be  produced  as  many  worlds  as  there  are 
parts  in  the  body,  which  they  reckoned  14. 
They  believed  that  there  were  seven  seas,  of 
water,  milk,  curds,  butter^  aaH,  sugar,  and  wine, 
each  blessed  with  its  particular  paramse.  fihti6. 
lb.—Diod.  17. 

BranchtllIdes,  a  chief  of  the  BcBotianii 
Potts.  9j  c  13. 

Brasidas,  a  fomons  general  of  Lacedamon, 
son  of  Tellos,  who^  after  many  great  victories 
over  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  died  of  a 
wound  at  Amphipolis,  which  Cleon,  the  Athe- 
nian, had  hede^  B.  C.  423.  A  superb  mo- 
nument was  raised  to  his  memorr.  Potce.  3,0, 
24.— TktMyd.  4  and  b.—Ditd.  5. 
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.uititu,  iMlinlt  at  LuedMnoo  in  honoar 

uidM.  Num  but  fraemen,  born  Spsrtani, 
prrmiUHi  U  enter  Ihe  liat^  ami  luch  u 
■bwnt  wera  fined. 

lENMUi,  I.  B  genrnl  of  iha  Galli  ScDonRi, 
iDTuJeJ  IiqIj,  Uefeatnl  the  Ramaiw  at  the 
AUIk,  anil  eiiteml  their  city  without  nppo- 
I.  The  Komana  fleJ  into  the  capilal,  aaU 
M  wtio[e  city  in  the  puMeaaion  of  the  ene- 
The  Gauka  cllmhni  ihii  Tarpeian  Tock  in 
ight,  and  the  Capitol  noulU  have  been  ta- 
lad  not  the  Rnnuna  been  awalienei]  b;  the 
or  getaa  which  were  berare  tile  iloon,  and 
Hliatclv  reprlledlbeeneiinj.  Caniillu>,  n>ho 
D  haniahmenl,  marchnl  U)  the  relief  of  hia 
try,  ant)  ao  lotaUj  defeated  the  Gaula  that 
ne  remaiocd  to  carrjr  the  mws  oflhi-irdni- 
ioo.  LU.  5,  c,  36,  iLC.—Plut.  in  CamiU. 
[1.  Aoolher  Gaol,  who  niade  an  iiruptinn 
Utreece  witb  150,000  men  anil  15,000  hnrap, 
oileaTauteil  to  plunder  the  temple  ufApiil- 
Delphi.  He  waa  deMmjed,  with  uU  hia 
a,  by  the  god  j  or,  luoTe  properly,  he  hilled 
rif  in  a  Gtof  intoxicolion,  B.  C.  3^  alter 
r  ilereated  liy  the  Detphianii.  Puu*.  10,  c. 
Ill  33.— ^lultn.  34,  c.  b,  &c 
tia£iBj  ■  woman  of  Lymcsaua,  called  alao 
udaiuu.  When  hercouutry  wastakcn  by 
ireelu,  and  her  hualand  Minet  and  brother 
1  in  iba  G);ht,  aha  fell  to  the  ihareof  Achil- 
n  the  diviaion  of  the  apoila.  Againemnon 
her  away  aonie  time  an^r  frDm  Achillea, 
antik  a  now  to  nbeent  himaclf  from  the 
of  battle.  Briaeii  wai  vciy  faithful  lo 
.Ilea;  and  when  Aeamemnon  rrataml  her 
im,  baawore  he  had  never  oltended  her 
Af.  Bomtr.  li.  1,  3,  &c.—  Otid.  Ueraid. 
Art.  Am.  3  and  3.— /Voperf.  3,  el.  8,  SO 
1^.—Paut.  5,  c  ii.—BaTal.  1,  od.  4. 
UTiiXHiUDa,  B  aon  of  Claudiua  Ccaor  by 
lalina.  Nero  waa  ruaed  la  the  throne  in 
reoce  lo  him,  by  meana  of  Agrippina,  and 
<d  him  (a  he  pniaoneit.  Hia  corpae  waa 
n  tba  night ;  but  it  ia  said  that  a  ahower 


n  waihed  away  the  nht 


ipain 


which  tl 


;e  black,  and  discovered  theeflrcta  of  poi- 

Tacit.  Anru—Suttim.  in  Ncr.  c  3a. 
lUUiLiii,  fpBtirals  cetebrateil  nt  Rome   in 
uriifBar^iiiU,  about  Ihe  month  of  Decem- 

They  irere  firat  inalitutcd  by  Romulus. 
iDTD*,  L.  Jqmus,  I.  aon  of  M,  Junius  and 
[uinia,  aecond  daughter  of  Tarquin  Pria- 

The  father,  with  hia  eldest  aon,  were 
lered  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  Ludua, 
la  to  revenge  their  death,  pretended  to  be 
le.  The  artifice  saved  hia  life;  he  waa 
1  Braltu  fur  hia  stupidity,  which  he,  how- 
•Don  after  showed  in  be  feifrned.  When 
Ilia  killod  heraeir,  B.  C.  5(KI,  in  conach 
ca  nf  the  brutality  of  Tarquin,  Brulua 
:hcd  the  dagger  fmin  the  wound,  and  swore 
I  the  reeking  blide,  immortal  hatred  lo  lbs 
I  Eunily.  Hi*  example  animated  the  Ro- 
t,  the  Tarquins  were  proscribed  by  a  de- 
of  the  aansle,  and  the  royal  authority  vated 
a  faanda  of  consula  choaen  from  patrician 
liea.  Brulua,  in  hia  consular  oSrce,  made 
[leople  aorear  Ihey  never  would  agsin  sub- 
to  liiiigly  anthoritf ;  but  the  first  who  vio- 

tbdr  oath  wero  in  his  onn  ftmily.     Hia 

oonapired  with  the  Tuscan  ambanailor  lo 
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rertoTB  Ihe  Tarquins;  and  when  dlatMtrei 
thoj  were  tried  and  condemned  before  their 
ther,  who  himaelf  atlendei]  at  their  eiecuti. 
Some  lime  aller,  in  a  comWt  thai  waa  foU) 
between  the  Romans  and  Tarquina,  Bni 
engaged  with  Aruns,  and  ao  fierca  waa  the 

time.  The  dead  body  was  brought  to  Roi 
and  received  aa  in  triumph;  a  funeral  orat: 
waa  apoken  over  i^  and  Ihe  Roman  nntn 
ahoneil  their  grief  liy  moumina  a  year  toi  I 
father  of  the  republic.  Flor.  f,  c.  9.— iie. 
c.  5G,  1.  3,  c.  1,  &c— nionyi.  Bal.  4  and  5 
C.  Ntp.  in  AtHc.8.—EvtTop,  de  Targ.—  Vh 
Xn.  (i,  *.  818.— Hul.  in  Brat.  4-  Ob.— 
II.  Marcua  Junius,  father  of  Ceaar'a  iDnrden 
wrote  three  books  on  civil  law.  He  fbtlow 
the  party  of  Mariua,  artd  waa  conquered 
Pomiw^.  Aflcrthe  ileath  ofSylla,  he  waa 
ai^rd  in  Mulina  by  Pompey,  to  whom  he  ai 
renrli'red.  and  by  wlioae  ortlen  he  waa  put 
death.  He  bad  nuuried  Servilia,  Cato'a  aiat 
hy  whom  he  bad  a  aon  and  two  daugfalera.    C 

de  Oot.  c.  iA.—Pl^a.  in.  Brut. III.  t 

ann  of  the  aame  name,  by  Servilia,  waa  linen 
deacended  from.  J.  Brulua,  who  expslled  I 
Tarquins  from  Rome.  He  seemed  to  inhe 
the  republican  principles  of  hit  great  prosenili 
and  in  the  civil  wars  joined  bioisclf  to  me  aii 
of  Pampey,  though  he  was  his  father'a  muide 
er,  only  hecauie  he  looked  upon  him  aa  me 
just  and  patriotic  in  tua  clainw.  At  the  bat 
ofPharaalio,  Caisar  not  only  apared  the  life 
Brulua,  but  ho  made  him  one  of  his  most  &i1 
ful  friends.  He,  however,  forgot  the  favoi 
because  Csaar  aspired  lo  tyranny.  He  cc 
apired  with  manyof  the  moat  illusliians  citise 
ofRnme  n^inat  the  tyrant,  and  atabbed  him 
Pompoy'a  fiasilica.  Biul us  retired  into  Greei 
where  he  gainol  himself  many  friends  by  I 
arms  as  well  aa  by  persuaaion,  and  bo  waa  so 
after  pursued  Ihitber  by  Anli)ny,  whom  you 
OclaviUB  accompanied.  A  batlle  waa  fought 
Philippi.  Brulua,  who  commanded  the  ii{ 
wing  iif  the  republican  army,  defeated  the  ei 


In  another  battle,  the  wing  which  Bniiui 
manded  obtained  a  victory ;  but  the  other  w 
defeated,  and  ha  found  himself  surrounded 
the  soldiers  of  Anbmy.  He  however  made  I 
escape,  and  soon  at\er  fell  upon  hia  swonl,  B.  i 
42.  Antony  honoured  bim  with  a  mainific*' 
funeral.  Bmtua  is  not  leas  celebraled  (or  t 
literary  talents  than  hia  valour  in  Iho  fie. 
When  he  waa  in  the  camp,  the  grealast  part 
bu  lime  was  employed  in  reading  and  writin 
and  llic  day  which  preceded  one  of  hia  nv 
bloody  hatdcf,  white  tbe  reat  of  hia  army  w 
under  eimtinual  apprebensons,  Bmtua  calm 
spent  his  hours  till  the  evening,  in  writing  i 
epitome  of  Folybloa.  He  waa  intimate  wi 
Cicero,  to  whom  be  would  have  commuuial 
bis  conspiracy,  had  he  not  been  apprebenait 

It  hi 
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>IV.  D.  Jan.  Albinufl,  one  of  Cmu's  mor- 
dcren,  who*  after  the  btttle  of  Mutiiie,  wis  de- 
•ertad  by  the  letfiom  with  which  he  wished  to 
nuuneh  against  Antonj.    He  was  pot  to  death 
hj  Antony's  ordeiBi  though  consul  dect— ^-V. 
Jun.  one  of  the  fifst  tiibanes  of  the  people.  PluL 
BoBlmrs.     Fttf.  Amyntas  1st 
BuccPHALUs,  a  hone  of  Alexander's^  whose 
head  resembled  that  of  a  bull,  whence  his  name 
(Cm(  c<^«X«(,  bovi»  eapuL)    Alexander  was  the 
only  one  who  could  mount  on  his  back,  and  he 
always  knelt  down  to  take  up  his  master.    He 
was  present  in  an  engagement  in  Asia,  where 
be  received  a  heavy  wound,  and  hastened  im- 
mediately out  of  the  battle,  and  dropped  down 
deed  as  soon  as  he  had  set  down  the  lung  in  a 
eelh  place.    He  was  90  years  old  when  hedied, 
and  Alexander  built  a  city  which  he  called  after 
hie  name.    PltU.  in  Alex.  Curi. — Arriaru  5,  c 
a— P/in.  8,  c  42. 

BucolIca,  a  sort  of  poem  which  treats  of  the 
oare  of  the  /locks,  and  of  the  pleasures  and  oc- 
capatjons  of  the  rural  life,  with  simptidty  and 
elej^noe.  The  most  fiunous  pastoral  writers  of 
antM^ttity  are  Mosches,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and 
Vtrgil.  The  invention  of  bucolics,  or  pastoral 
poetry,  is  attributed  to  a  shepherd  of  Sicily. 

BoRRHus  ApRANias,  I.  a  chief  of  the  preto- 

rian  guards,  put  to  death  by  Nero. II.  A 

bfother-in-law  of  the  empeiur  Commodns. 

BusA,  a  woman  of  Apulia,  who  entertained 
1000  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Ganne.  Vol. 
Mas.  4,  c  8. 

BcrsiRis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  or  Lyejanatsa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busiris  curied 
him  to  the  altar  bound  Imnd  and  foot  The 
hero  soon  disentangled  himself  and  offered  ttie 
tyrant,  his  soo  Amphidamos,  and  the  ministers 

of  his  cruelty,  on  the  altar. Many  Egyptian  I 

iMrinoes  have  borne  the  same  name.  One  of  I 
them  buik  a  town  called  BuMirU,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Delta,  where  Isis  had  a  fiimoui  temple. 
Berodoi.  2,  e,  59  and  61.— iS!fra6.  IX—Ond, 
Met,  9,  V.  133.— iSfervM^  9,  v.  69.— P/u/.  in 
7%«s.—  Vhg.  G,  3,  V.  b.^AwMod,  2,  c.  5. 

Botes,  one  of  the  desoenuants  of  Amycns, 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  com- 
bat of  the  cestds.  He  came  to  SidlT,  where  he 
was  received  by  Lycaste,  a  beautiful  harlot,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Eryx.  Lycaste,  on 
account  of  her  beau^r,  was  caltod  Venus}  hence 
Eryx  is  often  called  the  son  of  Venus.  Virg, 
jBn.  S,  V.  372. 

C. 

Cadmus.     Vid,  Part  III. 

CjBCiUA  Caia,  or  Tanaquil.  Vid,  Tana- 
quU. 

Cacilia  Lex,  was  proposed,  A.  U.  C. 
003,  by  C«ciL  Metellns  Nepoi,  to  remove  taxes 
from  all  the  Italian  states,  and  to  give  them  free 
exportation.— ^-Another,  called  also  Didio, 
A.  U.  C.  656,  by  the  consul  GL  C«cilius  Me- 
tellns, and  T.  Didius.  It  required  that  no  more 
than  one  single  matter  should  be  proposed  to 
the  people  in  one  ouestion ;  and  that  every  law, 
befine  it  was  preferred,  shoukl  be  exposed  to 
public  view  on  three  market-days. 

Cacili JlNUs,  a  Latin  writer  before  the  age  of 
Cicero. 

Part  II.— 3  B 


Cacilii,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  descani^ 
ed  from  Cacas,  one  of  the  companions  of  .£neaS| 
or  from  C^culus  the  son  of  Vulcan,  who  built 
Prsneste.  This  family  gave  biith  to  many  il- 
Instrious  generals  and  patriots. 

CjEciuos,  Claddics  Uidorcs,  I.  a  man  who 
left  in  his  wUI  to  his  hdra,  4116  slaves,  3600 
yoke  of  oxen,  257,000  small  cattle,  and  600^000 
pounds  of  silver.  Plin.  33;  c.  10.— ^11.  Epini% 
a  freedman  of  Atticus,  who  opened  a  school  tit 
Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  first  taught  reading 

to  Virgil  and  some  other  growing  poets. IlL 

A  Sicilian  orator  in  the  age  of  Augustus  who 
wrote  on  the  Servile  wars,  a  comparison  be- 
tween Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  anu  an  account 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.— IV.  Metcl- 

lus.     Vid,  MeieUu*. ^V.  StaUus,  a  conuo 

poet,  deservedly  commended  by  Cicero  and 
auintilian,  though  the  orator  Ad,  Attic,  calb 
him  Mahtm  Latinitatit  auelortm.  Above  30 
of  his  comedies  are  mentioned  by  ancient  hie» 
torians,  among  which  are  his  Naoderos,  Pho- 
cius,  Epiclerus,  Syracuse,  Fonerator,  Fallada, 
Paosimachus,  dec  Ete  was  a  native  of  Gaul| 
and  died  at  Rome  168  B.  C.  and  wis  buried  oa 
the  Janiculnm.    Borat,  2;  ep.  L 

C  JEDiciua,  L  (fiL)  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  498. 

II.  Another  A.  U.  C.  466. III.  A  militair 

tribune  in  Sicily,  who  bravely  devoted  himself 
to  rescue  the  Komao  army  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, B.  C.  254.    He  eecaped  with  his  life. 

Cjelia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  635,  by 
Cttliua  a  tribune.  It  ofdained  that  in  judicial 
proceedings  before  the  people,  in  cases  of  troa<^ 
son,  the  votes  shoukl  m  ffi^Mi  upon  tabletSi 
contrary  to  the  exception  of  the  Cassian  law. 

Cjblius,  I.  an  orator,  disciple  to  Cicero.  He 
died  very  young.  Cicero  defended  him  when 
he  wasacnised  by  Ckidius  of  beinjg  accgssaiy  to 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  having  manJered 
some  ambassadors  from  Alexandria,  and  carried 
on  an  illicit  amour  with  Ckxlta  t^  wife  of  Me- 
teUos.    <^<U,  pro  M.  Ge/.— Quin/tf.  10,  c.  L 

II.  Abrelianus,  a  writer  about  300  yean 

after  Christ,  the  best  edition  of  whose  works  is 

that  of  Almelolveen,  Amst.  1723  and  1755.' 

II L  L.  Antipater,  wrote  an  history  of  Romoi 
which  M.  Brutui  epitomized,  and  which  Adrian 
preferred  to  the  histories  of  Sallust  Calius 
flourished  190  yean  B.  C.     Vol.  Max,  1,  c  7< 

^Cie.  13.  ad  AUie,  ep.  8- IV.  Tubero,  a 

man  who  came  to  life  after  he  had  been  carried 

to  the  bnroiog  pile.    PUtu  7,  c  53. «V.  Vi- 

bienusi  a  king  of  Etruria,  who  assiMed  Romulus 

against  the  Uaninenses,  &c VI.  Sabinus| 

a  writer  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  who  com* 
posed  a  treatise  on  the  edktsof  the  eurule  ediles. 
Cjesar,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian  fiunily 
at  Rome,  either  because  one  of  them  kept  an 
elephant,  which  bean  the  lame  name  in  tha 
Punio  tongue,  or  because  one  was  bom  with  a 
thick  head  of  hair.    This  name,  after  it  had 
been  dignified  in  the  person  of  Julius  C«ssr 
and  of  his  successors,  was  given  to  the  apparent 
heir  of  the  empire  In  the  age  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors.    T  he  twelve  first  Roman  emperon  were 
distioguished  by  the  surname  of  Cautar,    They 
reignM  in  the  fbUowing  order :  Julius  Cosar, 
Augustus,  Tiberius.  CtdiguU,  Claudius,  Nero, 
Galba,  Otho,  Vitelliua,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and 
Domitian.    In  Domitian,  or  nther  in  Noro,  tha 
frmilyof  Julius  Cesar  was  extinguished.    Bu| 
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dUr  iooh  a  Upte  of  time,  Um  appeOatioD  of 
Catar  aeMwd  inieparabie  ironr  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  tbefcfbre  it  wai  aaMimed  by  the 
succeMora  of  the  Julian  fiiniily.    8iiet«Miiiii  has 
wriUeD  an  account  of  these  twelve  characten  in 
an  extensive  and  impartial  manner.— I.  C. 
Julius  Cesar,  the  firit  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
son  of  L.  Cesar  and  Aorelia  the  daughter  of 
Coita.    He  was  descended,  according  to  some 
accountSkfiom  JuKusthesonofiEneas.  When 
he  reached  his  I5ch  year  he  lost  his  father,  and 
the  year  after  he  was  ma<le  priest  of  Jupiter. 
Svlla  was  aware  of  bis  ambition,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  remove  him ;  but  Cesar  understood  his 
intentions,  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  changed  every 
day  hb  lodgings.    He  was  reoeiveil  into  SyUa's 
friendship  some  time  after ;  and  the  dictator  told 
those  who  solicited  the  advancement  of  young 
Cesar,  that  they  were  warm  in  the  interest  of  a 
man  who  would  prove,  some  day  or  other,  the 
ruin  of  their  country  snd  of  their  nborty.  When 
Cesar  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  Rhodes, 
under  Apdlonius  Mojo,  be  wss  seixiMi  by  pirates, 
who  ofiVred  him  bis  liberty  for  90  talents.    He 
gave  them  4^  and  threstened  to  revenge  their 
insults ;  and  he  no  sooner  was  out  of  their  power, 
than  he  armed  a  ship,  pursui^L  them,  snd  cru- 
cified them  sU.    H'ls  eloquence  procured  him 
friends  at  Rome,  and  the  generous  manner  in 
which  he  lived  equally  served  to  promote  1^ 
interest.    After  be  passed  through  the  inferior 
employments  of  the  state,  he  was  appointed 
over  Spain,  where  he  siffnslised  himselr  by  his 
vabur  and  intrigeesb    At  his  return  to  Rome, 
he  was  madb  consul,  and  soon  after  he  effected 
a  reconciliation  between  Crassus  and  Pompey. 
He  was  appointed  for  the  space  of  five  years 
over  the  Gauls,  by  the  interest  of  Pompey,  to 
whom  he  had  given  hb  daughter  JulU  in  mar- 
riage.   Here  he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the 
R(»ian  empire  by  cunqucst,  and  invaded  Bri- 
tain, which  wi^  then  unknown  to  the  Romsn 
people.     He  cliecked  the  Germans,  snd  soon 
after  had  hb  government  over  Gaul  prolonj^d  to 
five  other  years,  by  means  of  hb  frbnds  at  Rome, 
The  ambition  of  Cesar  and  Pompey  soon  be- 
came the  causes  of  a  civil  war.    Cesar*s  peti- 
tions were  received  with  coldness  or  indifference 
by  the  Roman  senate  *,  and  by  the  influence  of 
rompey,  a  decree  was  psssed  to  strip  him  of  hb 
power.    A  ntony,  who  opposed  it  as  tribune,  fled 
to  Cesar's  camp  with  the  news,  and  the  ambi- 
tious  ffpneral  no  sooner  beard  this,  than  he  made 
it  a  plea  of  resistance.    On  pretence  of  avens- 
ing  the  violence  which  hsd  been  ofiered  to  the 
sacred  oflSoe  of  tribune  in  the  perwn  of  Antony, 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary 
of  hb  province.    The  passage  of  the  Rubicon 
was  a  declantion  of  war,  and  Cesar  entered 
Italy  swoid  in  hand.    Upon  this,  Pompey,  with 
all  the  friends  of  libertv,  left  Rome,  and  retired 
to  Dyrrschium  ;  and  Cesar,  after  he  had  sub- 
dued all  Italy,  in  60  days,  entered  Rome,  and 
provided  himself  with  money  from  the  public 
treasury.    He  went  to  Spam,  where  he  con- 
quered the  psrUans  of  Pompey,  under  Petreios, 
Afranius,  and  Varro ;  and,  at  hb  return  to  Rome, 
was  declared  dictator,  snd  soon  after  consul. 
When  he  left  Rome,  be  went  in  quest  of  Pom- 
p^,  observing  that  he  was  marching  against  a 
gmral  withool  troops,  after  having  defeated 
troepa  withool  «  general  in  Spain.     In  the 
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plains  of  Phsfsalia,  B.  C.  48,  the  two 
generab  engaged.    Pompey  waa  oooqnered,  ttod 
fled  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  murdered.  Cesar, 
after  be  htui  made  a  noble  use  of  victory,  pur- 
sued hb  adversary  intoEsyut,  where  he  for  some 
time  forgot  hb  fsme  and  character  in  the  anne 
of  Cleopatra.    Hb  danger  waa  great  while  at 
Alezandrb ;  but  ho  extricated    niroself  with 
wonderful  success  and  made  Egypt  tributary  le 
hb  power.    After  several  conquests  in  Afincv, 
the  defeat  of  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Juba,  and  that  of 
Pompey*s  sons  in  Spain,  he  entered  Rome,  and 
triumphed  over  five  different  naibns.  Gaol, 
Alexandria,  Pontns,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and 
waa  created  perpetual  cUctator.    But  now  hie 
glory  was  at  an  end  ;  hb  uncommon  snooeae 
creaited  him  enemies,  and  the  chiefest  of  the 
senaton^  among  whom  was  Brutus,  hb  most 
intimata  friend,  conapirdi  against  him,  and  stab- 
bed him  in  the  senate-hoooa  on  the  ides  of 
March.    He  died,  pierced  with  23  wounds,  the 
I5th  of  March,  B.  C.  44,'in  the  56th  year  of 
hb  sge.    He  received,  as  he  went  to  the  senate- 
house,  a  paper  from  Artemidorust  which  dis- 
covered the  whole  conspiracy  to  him  ;  bet  be 
neglected  the  reading  of  what  might  have  sabred 
hb  life.    When  he  was  in  hb  first  campaig:n  in 
Spain,  he  was  observed  to  gaae  at  a  statoe  of 
Alexander,  and  even  shed  tears  at  the  reoollee' 
tion  that  tliat  hero  had  conquered  the  world  at 
an  age  in  which  he  hiowelf  had  done  nothing. 
The  learning  of  Cesar  deserves  commendation 
as  well  as  hb  military  character.    He  pelbnneA 
the  calendar.    He  wrote  hb  Commentariaa  on 
the  Gallic  wars  on  the  spot  where  he  fooghl 
hb  battles  ;  and  the  compomtion  has  been  sd- 
mired  tor  the  elegance  as  well  as  the  correctness 
of  its  style.    Thb  valuabb  book  waa  neariy 
lost ;  and  when  Cesar  saved  hb  life  in  the  bay 
of  Alexandria,  he  was  obliged  to  swim  from  bis 
ship,  with  hb  arms  in  one  hand  and  hb  Com- 
mentaries in  the  other.    Besides  the  Gallic  and 
Civil  wars,  he  wrote  other  pieces,  which  afa 
now  lost    The  history  of  the  war  in  Alez- 
andrb and  Spain  is  attributed  to  him  by  aome^ 
and  by  others  to  Hirtius.    Hb  oualitiea  were 
such  that  in  every  battb  he  coufd  not  bat  bo 
conqueror,  and  in  every  republic,  matter  ;  and 
to  his  sense  of  hU  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or  to  his  smbition,  we  are  to  attribute  bis 
eeyingt  (bat  he  vrished  rather  to  he  first  In  a  tittb 
village  than  second  at  Rome.    It  was  after  hb 
conquest  over  Phamaoes  in  one  dsy,  that  bs 
made  use  of  these  remarkable  words,  to  express 
the  celerity  of  hb  operations ;    Veni^  vtdi,  vkL 
Cesar  hais  been  auspacted  of  being  privy  to 
Catiline's  conspiracy  ;  snd  it  was  his  fondneai 
for  dissipated  pleasures  which  made  hboountiy' 
men  say  that  he  was  the  husband  of  all  the 
women  at  Rome,  and  the  woman  of  all  men.    It 
b  said  that  be  conquered  900  nations,  took  800 
cities,  and  defeated  three  milKons  of  inen,  one  of 
which  fell  in  the  field  of  battle.    Pita.  7,  c  96, 
says  that  he  could  employ  at  the  same  time^  hb 
ears  to  lioten,  hb  eyes  to  read,  hb  hand  to  vmtfl^ 
and  hb  mind  to  <fictate.    The  best  editions  of 
Cesar's  Commentaries,  are  the  magnificent  one 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  Ibl.  Lend.  1712;  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  a  Oreek  transbtion.  4ta  1797; 
that  of  Oudendorp,  S  volumM  4to.  L.  Bat. 
1737 ;  and  that  of  Ebevir,  8vo.  L.  Bat  1685. 
SueUm,  4*  PlvUt,  in  vi^d.— Z>io.— Apfnan.— 
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Pntiuf.^Diod.  16  and  ecL  31  and  37.  Fwy. 
a.  1,  ▼.  466.^  Ovid,  Met.  15,  v.  l^^MareSl. 
— Ftor.  3  and  4.— IE,  Lociiu,  was  father  to 
Ibe  dioCator.     He  died  suddenly,  when  patting 

on  his  shoes. IIL  Octavionus.     Ftd.  Au- 

gnMtua. IV.  Caiot,  a  tragic  poet  and  orator, 

commended  by  Cie,  in  Brut.  His  biother,  C. 
Lucius,  was  consul,  and  folbwed,  as  well  as  him- 
self, the  party  of  Sylla.    They  were  both  put  to 

death  hj  order  of  Marias. V.  Lucius,  an 

ancle  of  M.  Antony,  who  Iblbwed  the  interest 
•f  Pompey,  and  was  proscribed  by  Augustus. 
Hb  son  Lucius  was  put  to  death* by  J.  Cssar 

in  his  youth. Two  sons  of  Affrippa  bore  al- 

CO  the  name  of  Caesars,  Caius  and  Lucius.  Vid. 
Agrippa. 

CJB8ARION,  the  son  of  J.  Cssar,  by  queen 
Cleopatra,  was,  at  the  age  of  13,  proclaimed  by 
Antony  and  his  mother,  iiing  of  Cyprus,  Egypt, 
and  Ccelosy  ria.  He  was  put  to  death  five  years 
after  by  Ai^ustns.    Suet,  in  Aug.  17,  and  Gbs. 

CjBsoNnrs,  Miximus,  was  bamshed  from 
Italy  by  Nero^  on  account  of  his  friendship  with 
Seneca,  dec.     Tadt.  15,  Ann.  c  71. 

Caius  and  Caia,  a  pranomen  very  comnK>n 
at  Rome  to  both  sexes.  C,  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion, denoted  the  man's  name,  and  when  revers- 
ed O,  it  implied  Caia.     QuintU.  1,  c.  7. 

Oalabbr,  Gl.  called  also  Smymeus,  wrote  a 
Greek  poem  in  14  books,  as  a  continuation  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  about  the  beginning  of  the  thiid 
century.  The  best  editions  of  this  elegant  and 
well  written  book,  are,  that  of  Rhodoman,  13ma 
Hanover,  1604,  with  the  notes  of  Dausqueius, 
and  that  of  Pauw,  6vo.  L.  Bat  1734. 

CALANira,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher, 
ane  of  the  gymnosophists.  He  followed  Alex- 
ander in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  being  sick, 
in  his  83d  year,  he  ordered  a  pile  to  be  raised, 
Qpon  which  he  mounted,  decked  with  flowera 
and  garlands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  king 
and  of  the  army.  When  the  pile  was  fired, 
Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  bad  any  thing 
to  say  :  »  No,»  saiil  he,  **  I  shaU  meet  you 
again  in  a  very  short  time."  Alexander  died 
IhMo  months  after  in  Babylon.  Strab.  15.— 
Ck.  de  Dip.  1,  c.  23.— ilrrian,  4*  PluL  in 
Alex.-^ASlian.  S,  c  41,  L  5,  c  6.—  VaL  Max. 

Calchas.     Vid.  Part  III. 

CALfiNcs,  I.  a  fiimous  soothsayer  of  Etruria, 

In  Ibe  age  of  Tarquin.    Plin.  28,  c.  2. II. 

A  lieutenant  of  Cesar's  army.  After  Cosar's 
BMnder,  he  eonoealed  some  that  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  triumvirs,  and  behaved  with  great 
bonoar  to  them.    Plvi.  in  Get. 

Calidius,  ( M.)L  an  orator  and  pretorian,  who 
died  in  the  civil  wan,  &c     Ccee.  BeU.  Civ.  1, 

C;  3.^ II.  L  Julius,  a  man  remarkable  for 

his  riches^  the  excellency  of  his  character,  his 
learning,  ami  poetical  abilities.  He  was  pro- 
aerihed  by  Volumnius,  but  delivered  by  Atticus. 
a  Nep.  in  Attic.  12. 

Caliui^la,  C.  the  emperor,  received  this  sur- 
name from  \m  wearing  in  the  camp,  the  CaUga^ 
a  militai7  covering  for  the  leg.  He  was  son  of 
Germanicas  by  A^rippina,  and  grandson  to  Ti- 
berius. During  the  first  oight  months  of  bis 
leign,  Rome  experienced  universal  pros|)erity, 
the  exiles  were  recalled,  taxes  were  remitted,  and 
profligates  dismissed  \  but  Caligula  soon  became  I 


proud,  wanton,  and  cruel.  He  built  a  tempi* 
to  himself,  and  ordered  his  head  to  be  placed  on 
the  images  of  the  gods,  while  he  wished  to  imi- 
Ute  the  thunden  and  power  of  Jupiter.  The 
statues  of  all  great  men  were  removed,  as  if 
Rome  would  sooner  forget  her  virtues  in  their 
absence  ;  and  the  emperor  appeared  in  public 
places  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  encouraged 
roguery,  committed  incest  with  his  three  sisten^ 
and  established  public  places  of  prostitution.  Ho 
often  aroused  himself  with  putting  innocent  peo- 
ple to  death  ;  he  attemuted  to  famish  Rome  by 
a  monopoly  of  com ;  and  as  he  vras  pleased  with 
the  greatest  disastera  which  befell  bis  subjectiu 
he  often  wiihed  the  Romans  had  but  one  hesd 
that  he  might  have  the  gratification  to  strike  it 
off.  Wild  beasts  were  constantly  fed  in  his 
palace  with  huo^n  victims ;  anci  a  favourite 
horse^  was  made  high-priest  and  consul,  and 
kept  in  marble  apartments,  and  adorned  with 
the  most  valuable  trwpings  and  pearls  the  Ro- 
man empire  coukl  furnish.  Caligula  built  a 
bridffe  upwards  of  three  miles  in  the  sea ;  and 
would,  perhaps,  have  ahown  himself  more  tyran- 
RKal,  had  not  Chsreas,  one  of  his  servants, 
formed  a  conspiracy,  against  his  life,  with  othera 
equally  tired  with  the  cruelties  and  the  insulto 
that  were  offered  with  impunity  to  the  persons ' 
and  feelings  of  the  Romsns.  1  n  consequence  of 
this,  the  tvrant  was  murdered  January  24tli; 
in  his  29th  year,  after  a  reign  of  three  yeara 
and  ten  months,  A.  D.  41.  It  has  been  sakl 
that  Caligula  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  ;  but 
his  love  of  learning  is  better  uudentood  from 
his  attempts  to  destroy  the  writings  of  Homer 
and  of  VirgiL  Dio. — Sueton.  in  vita.— Tacit, 
Ann. 

Callas,  L  a  general  of  Alexander.    Diod. 

17. II.  Of  Cassander  against  Polyperchon. 

Id, 

Callus,  I.  an  Athenian  appointed  to  roaka 
peace  between  Artaxerxrs  and  his  a>untry. 
Diod.  12. U.  A  son  of  Temeous,  who  mur- 
dered his  father  with  the  assistance  of  his  bro* 

there.    Apollod.  2,  c.  6. III.  A  Greek  poet, 

son  of  LjFsimachus.  His  compositions  are  lost. 
He  wss  surnamed  Schaenion,  from  his  twisting 
kopes  (fXMvoi)  through  poverty.    AtlHen.  1<X 

-I  V.  A  partial  hiSorian  of  Syracuse.    He 

wrote  an  account  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  and  was 
well  rewarded  bj  Agatbocles,  because  be  had 
shown  him  in  a  mvourableview.    Athen.  12.— 

Dionye. V.  An  Atheuian  greatly  revered 

for  his  patriotum.    Herodot,  6,  c.  121. VI. 

A  soothsayer.— ^Vfl.  An  Athenian,  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  against  Philip,  whose  ships  ha 
took,  Ac VIIL  A  rich  Athenian,  who  libe- 
rated Cimon  from  prison,  on  condition  of  mar- 
rving  his  sister  and  wife  Elpinice.   C,  Ntp.  and 

Plut.  in  Ctm. IX.  An  historian,  who  wiota 

an  explanation  of  the  poems  of  Alcsus  and 
Sappho. 

Callicerus,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Antbologia. 

CALLicLcs,  an  Athenian,  whose  house  was 
not  searched  on  account  of  his  recent  marriasfl^ 
when  an  inquiry  was  made  after  the  money  giv- 
en by  Harpolus,  dec     PluL  in  Demattfi. 

Callicratrs,  I.  an  Athenian,  whaseiied  up- 
on the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  imposing  up- 
on Dwn  when  he  had  lost  his  popuUrity.  Ha 
was  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Dionysiui^  afWl 
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rAlenndcr.     Ctiri.b.c.S. — ^111.  An 
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■niu,  and  nmlcit  tbe  Atbepi>n  fleei 
mon.  He  wu  dcfnled  and  kUlal 
rainiMB,  in  a  nanl  battli^  B.  C.  406. 

fl-^Xmopft.  HUt.   a. IL  One  of 

IT  amliUBaiion  leiit  bj  tbe  Lucrdei 
o  Dariu,   upon  the  rupture  of  tbeii  tl- 
■rith  Alexander.     Ciir{.  3,  c  13. 
LrDiD*,  ■  cetebnted  Romtui  oralor, 
arj  with  Cieeio,  who  apeaka  of  hia : 


CiciT 
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kiHicBua,  t.  anhtitorian  end  poet  of  Cj' 
in  of  BattUi  and  Mtaatma,  and  pu|Ml  to 
cratea  theffrainniarian.  He  had,  in  tbe 
Ptotemj  Ftiiladelpbui,  kept  a  school  ■( 
■dria,   and   bad  Apolloniu*  of  Rhiidei 

hia  popdi,  vhoee  ingratiluda  obltoed 
ichue  la  laib  him  aeveral;  in  a  ealirical 
iDder  tbe  nanw  of  Ibu.     (  Vid.   Apollo- 

The  Ibia  oTOrid  ii  an  imiution  of  Ibia 
He  WTote  a  work  in  ISO  book*  on  famoua 
Mda  treatiiPi  on  birds  ;  but  of  all  hia 
a*  compoailiona,  ddIt  31  epigraaia,  an 

I  ediliona  of  which  are  Ihot  of  Erncitus, 
iJO.  L.  Bat.  ITPil,  and  that  of  Vukaniui^ 
Intvierp,  1!>84.  Propeniui  atyled  hioi- 
Komta  Callimaehiu.  The  precieetime 
^ath,  aa  wdl  aa  of  hia  binh,  ia  onknawn. 
(.  4,  el.  t,  T.  65.— Cie.  Ttue.  I,  c.  84— 

B,  ep.  a  T.  109.— QutnJtf.  10,  c.  J, 

Alhenian  general,  kilJnl  in  the  battle  of 
on.     Hia  biHly  km  Ibund  in  an  enct 

all  eownwi  with  wound*.     Plul. 

Cobwhonian,  who  wroCa  the  liie  of  Ho- 

IMEDOM,    a   pertinn   of    Fbodon   at 

condemned  by  tbe  papalace. 
iuva,  an  ontor,  who  it  niil  to  have  fint 
I  el^nt  poetiy,  B.  C.  T76.    Some  of 
n  are  to  be  EMnd  in  Stoham.    AJAen. 
.13. 

iPiTim,  daughter  of  Diagorai,  and  wife 
maiUieilhlete,  wentduguisedin  maa'a 
with  her  aon  I^idonia,  to  the  Olympic 

When  Piaidoru*  waa  declared  victor, 
xnered  her  aex  through  eicea*  of  joj, 
>  arreated,  a*  nonien  were  not  permittnl 
It  there  on  paiii  of  dralh.  The  lictor; 
on  obtained  hei  releaie;  and  a  law  wai 
r  made  which  foibede  any  wrcMlen  to 
>»tb«k«l.  Pau,.  ^  c.  6, 1.  6,  c  7. 
iPBON,  I.  apainterof  SBinDe,fanion»lbr 

"TicalpiBcefc    J»Kn.  10, 0.  36. II.  A 

■her,  who  mad,  the  nimmum  6<mt»n  con- 
rtea«jre  joln«l  i„  tha  lu.e  of  hon^ 
•tern  wa*  oppoan]  by  Ctc^ro  Ow 
[  1 131  and  139.  de  Offie.  3,  c   119 

""j^'  eeWnated  daneingmartCT.'wbo 
wiiiluuninigluipupili.    C,  Xea  Jn 


CjiLLrpva,  or  CiLiPpDB,  L  an  Athenian, 
eiple  lo  Flalo.     He  dotroyed  Dion,  Ac 

CaUicToltM.     C.  Kep,  in  Dion. H,  A 

yiothian,  who  wrote  an  hialory  of  OfcboirM 

Paul.  6,  c.  39. III.  A  phlloaopher.      £ 

in  Zm. IV.  A  gtneial  of  Ihie  Athm 

when  tbe  Gaol*  iuviBed  Uieece  by  Therm 


ed  in  a  public  manner.    There 
Blitulion  of  liie  I 
aian*,  Unl  madi 


noured  with  tbe  fint 
htbe 


Cypsrloa,  whose 
ftireit 
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prize  ■  coioptele  rait  of  aimour,  which  he  A 
cated  to  Minem. 

CiLLiaTBENRS,  [.  a  QrcHt  wbo  wrote  ao 
lory  of  hi*  own  coantry,  in  lObnoka,  beginE 
from  the  peace  between  Artaienea  and  Gro 
down  (0  the  plundoriiig  of  the  temple  of  Del 

tijr  Philoinelu*.    Diod:  U. II.  A  man  » 

with  other*  attempted  to  eipd  the  ganieoi: 
Dametriua  Aum  Atheni.  J's/yen.S.c.  17— 
III.  A  phikMopberofOlyntbaa,  inUmale  w 
Alexander,  whom  he  acooBipaiiied  in  ha  orlt 
tal  eipcdltun  in  tbe  capacity  of  a  preceptor,  a. 
to  whom  he  had  been  rccotpmeodeii  hj  hi*  friH 
and  maater  Ariilotle.  Be  nfiued  to  pay  i 
vine  hoTkour*  lo  the  kiag,  for  which  be  waa 
cuaed  of  conipiracy,  mutilated,  and  eipoaed 
wild  beaita,  draped  aboat  in  chaina,  till  L; 
macbua  gave  liim  polfon,  which  ended  log(4 
bia  torture*  and  hia  life,  B.  C.  338.  Hoa 
hi*  compoBtiona  are  eitanL  Curt,  8,  c  1 
Pint,  in  Alex.—Airian.  i.—JvHn.  13,  i 

and  7. IV.  Anrilerof  Syberis. V. 

frrcdnuin  of  Luculln*.  ll  i*  said  that  be  | 
poiaon  to  hi*  maiter.     Plul,  in  iMntU. 

CuLLiaTDHicc^  a  cdebrateil  atatuair 
Thebe*.     Pauw.  9  c.  16. 

LLiBTBATui,  I.  an  AtheDieD  appointed 
with    Timalbea*  and  Chahriaa   an 

Lacedatmon.     Diod.  li. II.    An   onioi 

Apbidna  in  the  time  of  Epaninondaa,  rhe  n 

eloquent  of  his  ago. 111.  An  Athenian  < 

tor,  with  whom  DemoatheDea  made  an  intiir 
acquaintance   after   ha  bad  heard  him   pic 

Xeaoph. IV.  A  Greek  hiatorian  praiaed 

DUmyi.  Hal. V.  A  comic  poet,  ri»Bl  of  A 

""^cIII^ItBNTI.,  I.    . 

famine. II.   An  / 

~  ig  sentence  of  death  npoa  toDM  piiaonc 

LpnnRHiA,  a  daoghter  of  L.  Piso,  who  « 

Jullu*  Cesar's  fouith  wife.    Tbe  night  prerk 

~-  her  husband'*  m order,  she  dreamed  that  I 

'(  of  her  bouse  had  &llcn,  and  that  be  b 

been  atabbed  in  her  arm*  i  aikd  on  that  eccoi 

ttempled,  but  in  vain,  to  detain  him 
home.  After  Ceaer"*  murder  she  placed  b 
aelf  under  the  patrooige  of  M.  Antony,    fi 

CiLFticiiNiUB  Bebt[i,  I.  a  nt^e  Ooman  br 
cd  by  Jugurtha.    It  i>  aaid  that  he  munlered  I 

-«ivo«  when  asleep.    Kin.  37,  e.  8 H,  Cn 

ins,  a  palririan,  who  vrnl  with  Regulus  agali 
tbe  Maaayli.  He  waa  aeiKd  by  the  aoemy 
be  atunujirted  to  pluader  one  of  their  towns,  u 
he  waa  ordered  to  b«  sacriAsed  lo  fleptoi 
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BiMUk,  Um  kinc't  daofbter,  fell  in  loir*  with 
him,  and  gave  him  an  opportanitj  of  Mcaping 
a^eonquerinff  her  father.  Catphorniua  return- 
ed yicCorioui,  and  Binhia  deatro^  berMir. 
^III.  A  man  who cooaptrsd  against  the  em- 
peror Nenra. IV.  Oalerianua,  eon  of  Piao^ 

pat  to  death,  dMS.     TaeiL  HM,  4,  c.  11. 

V.  Piao,  condemned  for  using  aeditioaa  woids 

•gainst  Tiberius.    TacU.  Hut.  4,  c  91. VI. 

Anothei;  famous  for  bis  abstinence.    Vol.  Max. 

4,  c»  3. VII.  Titos,  a  Latin  poet,  bom  in 

Gkalj,  in  the  age  of  Diockaian,  aeren  of  whose 
•dogoes  are  exUnt,  and  generallj  found  with 
the  works  of  the  poeU  who  have  written  on 
hunting.  Though  abounding  in  many  beauti- 
ful lines,  they  are,  however,  greatl^r  inferior  to 
the  elegance  and  siroplieity  of  vifgil*  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Kempher,  4to. X.  Bm.  1796. 

VIIL  A  man  sumamed  Frugi,  who  com- 

poMd  Annab,  B.  C.  130. 

CALPURifiA,  or  CiLPHUENfA,  a  Doblo  femily 
in  Rooie,  derived  from  Calpus  son  of  Noma. 
It  branched  into  the  families  of  the  Pisones, 


Biboli,  Flammc^  Casennini,  Aspreoales,  Ac, 
Plin.  in  Num. 

CALP(7R»ru,  and  Calpburnia,  Lex,  was  en- 
acted A.  U.  C.  60it  severely  to  punish  such  as 
were  ffuilty  of  using  bribes^  &c.     Cie.  <U  Of.  2. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Marius,  sacrificed  to  the 

gods  by  her  father,  who  was  advised  to  do  it,  in 
a  dream,  if  he  wished  to  conquer  the  Cimbri. 

Plut.  in  ParalL II.  A  woman  who  killed 

borself  when  she  heard  that  her  husband  was 
murdered  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius.    Paierc. 

8,  96. III.  The  wife  of  J.  Cesar.     Vid, 

Calphumia. IV.  A  fiivourite  of  the  emperor 

Claudius,  Ac     T\icU,  Ann, 

Calusidius,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Qtr- 
nanicus.  When  this  general  wished  to  stab 
himself  with  his  own  swoni,  Calusidius  offered 
him  his,  observing  tliat  it  wa«  sharper.  Tacit, 
1,  Ann.  c.  35. 

Calvaj,  Corn.  Licinius,  a  fiunooa  orator, 
equally  known  for  writing  Iambics.  He  excited 
attention  by  bis  animadversions  upon  Cesar  and 
Pompey,  and  disputed  the  palm  of  eloquence 
with  Cicero.  Ci4^  ep.—Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v. 
19. 

CAMBtsEs,  I.  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Cyrus 
the  Great  He  conquered  Eg^,  and  was  so 
efiended  at  the  superstition  m  the  Egyptians, 
that  he  killed  their  god  Apis  and  plnndered 
their  temples.  When  be  wished  to  take  Pelu- 
sinm,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his  army  a  num- 
ber c^  cats  and  dogs ;  and  the  Egyptians  refus- ' 
ing,  in  an  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  to  kill 
animals  which  they  reverenced  as  divinities,  lie- 
came  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Caml^ses 
afterwards  sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  to  de- 
stroy Jupiter  Amnion's  temple,  and  resolved  to 
attack  the  Carthaginians  anu  ^thiopiaua.  He 
killed  his  brother  Sroerdis  firom  mere  suspicion, 
and  flead  ahve  a  partial  jodge,  whose  sain  he 
nailed  on  the  judgment  seat,  and  appointed  his 
son  to  succeed  him,  telling  him  to  remember 
where  he  sat  He  died  of  a  small  wound  he  had 
ffiven  hinMelf  with  his  swoid  as  he  mounted  on 
borseback ;  and  the  Egyptians  observed,  that  it 
was  the  same  place  on  which  he  had  wounded 
their  god  Apis,  and  that  therefore  he  was  visit- 
ed by  the  hand  of  the  goda.  His  death  happen- 
ed Ml  yews  befove  C&rist    He  left  no  issue  to 


succeed  him,  and  hia  throne  was  oaorped  by  the 
magi,  and  ascended  by  Darius  soon  afisr.  Hi- 
rodoi.  3,  3,  Ac-^Justin,  I,  c.  9.— Fe/.  Miax.  6, 

c.  3. II.  A  person  of  obscure  ori|in,  to  whom 

king  Astyages  save  his  daughter  Mandane  in 
marriage.  The hiug,  who  had  been  terrified  by 
dreams  which  threatened  the  \om  of  his  crown 
by  the  hand  of  bis  daughter's  son,  had  taken  (his 
step  in  hopes  that  the  chikiren  of  ao  ignoble  a 
bed  would  ever  remain  in  obscurity.  He  was  . 
disappointed.  Cyrus,  Mandane's  son,  dethroned 
him  when  grown  to  msnhoo<l.  Bsrmiot,  1,  e. 
46,  107,  Ac—Justin,  1,  c  4. 

CAMeaiNus,  a  Latin  poet  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  taking  of  Troy  by  Hercuha.     Ottd.  i, 

ex  Pont.  el.  16,  v.  19. Some  of  the  family  of 

the  Camerini  were  distingiushed  for  their  seal 
as  citiaens,  as  well  as  for  their  abiUlica  as  soho- 
lars,  among  whom  was  Sulpidui^  sommissioned 
by  the  Roman  aenate  to  go  to  Athens  to  collect 
the  best  of  Solon's  laws.    yua.  7,  t.  90. 

Camilla.     Vid,  Part  111. 

Camillus,  L  (L.  Furios,)  a  cslebrated  Ro- 
man, called  a  second  Romulus  from  kis  sarviose 
to  hM  country.  He  waa  banished  by  the  peo|Je 
for  distributing,  contranr  to  his  vow,  the  spoile 
he  had  obtained  at  Veil  During  hia  exile 
Rome  was  besieged  bjr  the  Gauls  onder  Bren- 
nus.  In  the  midst  of'^their  mipfbrtunea  the  be- 
sieged Romans  elected  him  dictator,  and  he  for- 
got their  ingrstitode.  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  country,  which  he  delivered,  afker  it  bad 
been  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
mv.  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  bisage,  B.  C. 
3m,  after  he  bad  been  five  times  dictator,  ooee 
censor,  three  times  interrex,  twice  a  military 
tiibune,  and  obuined  four  triumphs.  He  con- 
quered the  Hernici,  Volsd,  Latini,  and  Etru- 
rians ;  and  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  their 
intentions  of  leaving  Rome  to  reside  at  Vcii. 
When  he  besieged  Falisd,  he  njeeted,  with 
proper  indignation,  the  offi^rs  of  a  schoohaasler, 
who  had  betn^red  into  his  hands  the  sons  of  the 
most  worthy  dtiiens.  PttU.  in  witd.'^Liv.  5, 
-^F^or.  1,  c  13.— Z>torf.  14.— Ftr^.  JBn.  %  v. 

^5. II.  A  name  of  Mereoiy. IIL  An 

intimate  firiend  of  Cicero. 

CAMiasARES,  a  governor  of  part  of  Cilicia, 
father  to  Datamea.     C.  iVep.  in  Dot, 

Camma,  a  woman  of  Qabtia,  who  avenged 
the  death  of  her  husband  Sineius  unon  his  mur- 
derer Sinorix,  by  making  him  drink  in  a  eop^  of 
which  the  liquor  was  poiaooed,  on  pretence  of 
marrying  bioi,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country,  which  required  that  the  bridegroom  and 
his  bnde  should  drink  out  oi  the  same  veaaet 
She  escaped  by  refusing  to  drink  on  pretence  of 
illness.     Polyttn,  8. 

Campana  Leic,  or  Julian  agrarian  bw,  waa 
enacted  by  J.  Cesar,  A.  U.  C.  691,  to  divitJc 
some  lands  among  the  people. 

Campaspe,  and  Pancastb,  a  beautiful  conea- 
bine  of  Al«iander,  whom  the  king  gave  to 
Apellesy  who  had  fallen  in  fove  with  her  as  he 
drew  her  picture.  It  is  said  that  from  this  beau- 
^  the  painter  copied  the  tbouaand  charma  of  his 
Venus  Anadomene.    P^n,  35,  c.  10. 

CAMULOOiMua,  a  Gaul,  raised  to  great  honoura 
by  Cesar  for  hia  notary  abilities.     Cm.  Betf. 

C?.  7;c.  57.  .     .    ,. 

Candaci,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia,  m  the  age  of 
Aoguatus^  so  prudent  and  mentorious  tuat.  her 
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■QCOMMft  alwayf  bore  her  name.  She  wis 
bKwl  of  one  eje.  PHn,  6,  e.  93.— I>io.  54.— 
Strab.n. 

Candaot^bi,  or  MntstLns,  eon  of  Mynue, 
was  4he  Um  of  the  HeractiJe  who  mt  on  the 
throne  of  Ljdia.  He  iihowecl  his  wife  naked 
to  Gyges,  one  of  hia  miniatera;  and  the  qn^en 
waa  ao  incenaed,  that  ahe  ordered  Gygea  to  mur- 
der lier  hoaband,  718  yeara  before  the  Chriatian 
era.  AAer  this  murder,  Gygea  married  the 
queen  and  aaeended  the  thmne.  Jtulin.  1,  c. 
7.— flerorfot  1,  c  7,  Ac— P/u/.  Sjfmpk. 

CANEPHdaiA,  festivals  at  Athena  in  hnnoor 
of  Baechaa,  or,  according  to  othera,  of  Diana, 
in  whbh  all  marriageable  women  offered  amall 
baaketa  to  the  deity,  and  received  the  name  of 
Canephorm ;  whence  atatuea  representing  wo- 
men in  that  attitude  Fere  called  by  the  aame  ap- 
pellation.    Cie,  in  Verr.  4. 

CiNicuLJlRBa  Dibs,  certain  days  in  the  sum- 
mor,  in  which  the  star  Cania  is  said  to  influence 
the  aeaaon,  and  to  make  the  daya  more  warm 
during  its  appearance.    Manilius, 

CanIdius,  a  tribune  who  propoaed  a  law  to 
empower  Pompey  to  mt  only  with  two  lictora,  to 
reconcile  Ptolemy  andthe  Alexandriana.  Plut. 
in  Pomp, 

C.  Canintus  Rsbilus,  a  consul  with  J.  Ca»- 
aar  after  the  death  of  Treboniua.  He  waa  con- 
■nl  only  for  aeven  hours,  becauae  his  predeces- 
sor died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  ano  he  waa 
ehnaen  only  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day ; 
whence  Cicero  obaerved,  that  R!ome  waa  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  his  vigilance,  aa  he  had  not 
aiept  durini;  the  whole  time  of  his  conaulahip. 
Cie.  7,  ad  Pam.  ep.  33.— P/v<.  in  Grt. 

Canistius,  a  LacedeoMnian  courier,  who  ran 
1900  atadia  in  one  day.    PHn,  7,  c.  90. 

CANTua,  a  poet  of  Gadea,  cotemporary  with 
MartMd.  He  waa  ao  naturally  merry  that  he 
•Iwaya  laughed.    Mart.  I,  ep.  69. 

CANTBARua,  (.  a  famoua  aculptor  of  Sicyon. 
Pau9.  6>  c  17. II.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

CANULF.ioa,C.atribuneofthepeopleofRome« 
A.  U.  C.  310,  who  made  a  law  to  render  it  con- 
atitatinnal  ibr  the  patriciana  and  plebeians  to 
intermarry.  It  ordained,  alao,  that  one  of 
the  eonaula  ahoukl  be  yearly  choaen  from  the 
plebeians.  Liv,  4,  c.  3,  &c. — Ftor,  I,  c 
17. 

CanCsiub,  a  Greek  hiatorian  under  Ptolemy 
Auletea.    Plut. 

CANUTioa  TiBERiKus,  T.  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  like  Cicero,  furioualy  attacked  Antony 
when  declared  an  enemy  to  the  atate.  His  sa- 
tire coat  him  bis  life.     PatercuL  9,  c  64. 

n.  A  Roman  actor.     Pint,  in  Brut. 

Capaneus.     Vid.  Part  III. 
'   Capblla,  I.  an  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 

Casar.     Ovid,  de  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  V.  36. IL 

Martianus,  a  Carthaginian,  A.  D.  490,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Mercury  and 
Philolo^,  and  in  praian  of  the  liberal  arts.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Waithardus,  8vo.  Bema;, 
1763. 

CapIto^  I.  the  undo  of  Paterculua,  who  join- 
ed Agrippa  againat  Crassua.  PatercxU.  9,  c. 
69.  II.  Fonteiua,  a  man  aent  by  Antony  to 
aettle  hia  dispntea  with  Angustua.    Horat.  1 

Sat.  6,  T.  39. III.  An  historian  of  Lycia, 

who  wrote  an  account  of  Isauria  in  eisht  books. 

CAFiToUNi  LuDi,  gamea  yearly  oekteated  at 
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Rome  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who  preserved  tli» 
capitnl  from  the  Gaula. 

CAPiTOLiNua,  (Juliua,)  an  author  in  Diode- 
aian's  reign,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of 
Vcruaj  Antoninua  Piua,  the  Gordiana,  d^  moal 
of  which  are  now  lost. 

Caprtcor.vcs,  a  aign  of  the  zodiac,  in  whicli 
appears  98  atars  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  auppoaad 
by  the  ancientato  be  the  goat  Amalthaa,  which 
fira  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  Some  maintain  that 
it  is  Pan,  who  changed  himself  into  a  goat  when 
frightened  at  the  approach  of  Typbon.  When 
the  sun  enters  this  sign  it  is  winter  aofaticf^  or 
the  kmgcst  night  in  the  year.  Akadl.  9  and  4. 
—Ehrat.  9,  od.  17,  v.  Id.—Bygim.  &b.  196.  P. 
A.  9,0.  98. 

CAPRiFicilLiaj  a  day  aacred  to  Vulcan,  on 
which  the  Atheniana  offered  him  money.  PKn. 
11,  c.  15. 

CAPYa  STLviua,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reign- 
eil  twenty-eight  years.  Diony,  HaL — Vtrg, 
jBn.  6,  V.  76o. 

Caractacus,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  cooqwr- 
ed  by  an  officer  of  Claudius  Caaar,  A.  D.  47. 
TaeU.  Ann.  19,  c.  33  and  87. 

Caranvs,  I.  one  of  the  Heradida,  the  first 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  eoH 
pire,  B.  C.  814.  He  took  Edeoaa,  and  reigned 
twenty-eight  years,  which  be  spent  in  eataMiah- 
ing  and  atrengthening  the  government  of  hia 
newly- founded  kingdom.  He  waa  succeeded  bj 
Perdiccca.  Justin.  7,  c  1. — Patere.  1,  c  6. 
II.  A  general  of  Alexander.     Curt  7. 

CARAUsina,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  for  aavva 
yeara,  A.  D.  993. 

Carbo,  I.  a  Roman  orator,  who  killed  himaelf 
becauae  be  couUl  not  curb  the  licentious  man- 
ners of  his  countrymen.  Cie.  in  BruL^^-~\I, 
Cneus,  a  aon  of  the  oratOT  Carbo,  who  embraced 
the  party  of  Marius,  and  aAer  the  death  of  Cin- 
na  auccreded  to  the  sovemment.  He  waa  kill- 
ed in  Spain,  in  his  third  consulship,  by  order  of 
Pompey.  Vol.  Max.  9,  c  13. III.  An  ora- 
tor, ton  of  Csrbo  the  orator,  killed  bv  the  army 
when  desirous  of  re-establishing  the  ancient 
military  disciple.     Cie.  in  Brut. 

CarcInus,  I.  a  tmgic  poet  of  Agrigenfum,  in 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon.    He  wrote  on 

the  rape  of  Proaerpine.    Died.  6. 11.  A 

man  of  Rhegium,  who  exposed  his  son  Agatho* 
des  on  account  of  some  uncommon  dreams  dup> 
ing  hia  wife's  pregnancy.     Diod.  19. 

CarcInus,  a  conatdlation,  the  aame  aa  the 
Cancer.    Luean.  9,  v.  536. 

Carinus,  (M.  Aureliua)  a  Roman  who  at- 
tempted to  aucceed  hia  Ather  Carua  aa  emperor. 
He  waa  fomous  for  his  dehaucheriea  and  croel- 
tiea.  Diodeeian  deftnited  him  in  Dalroatia,  and 
he  waa  killed  by  a  anidier  whose  wUe  be  had 
debauched,  A.  D.  96a 

CARMENTlLEa,  fcativals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Camienta,  celebrated  the  1 1th  of  January, 
near  Uie  Porta  Carmentalia,  bdow  the  capiiol. 
This  goddess  waa  entreated  to  render  the  Ro- 
man matrons  prolific  and  their  bboura  easy. 
Uv.  I,  c  7.  ^ 

Carnrades,  a  philosopher  of  Cyivne  in  Af- 
rica, founder  of  a  sect  called  the  thinl  or  new 
Academy.  The  Atheniana  sent  him,  with  Dio* 
genes  the  stoic  and  Criidaua  the  peripatetic, 
as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  B.  C.  155.  The  Ro- 
man youth  were  extremdy  fond  of  the  compu^ 
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of  itiete  tearnod  phikwophen ;  and  when  Car- 
naadga,  ia  a  speech,  bad  given  an  accurate  and 
ja  licioQs  dtteertaiion  upon  juatice,  and  in  ano- 
ther speech  confuted  all  the  arguments  he  bad 
advanced,  and  apparently  i^ven  no  existence  to 
the  virtue  he  hid  so  much  commended;  a  re- 
pr>rt  prevailed  all  over  Rome,  that  a  Grecian 
was  come,  who  had  so  captivated  by  his  words 
the  risin:;  generation,  that  they  forgot  their 
u^ual  amusements  and  ran  madaAer  philosophy* 
When  this  reached  the  ears  of  Cato  the  cenror, 
lie  give  immediate  audience  to  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  in  the  senate,  and  dbmissed  them 
in  haste,  expressing  his  apprehension  of  their 
oorruptins  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  people, 
whose  only  profession,  he  sternly  observed,  was 
arms  and  war.     Cameades  denied  that  any 
thins  could  be  perceived  or  understood  in  the 
world ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  an 
universal  suspension  of  assent    He  died  in  the 
90th  year  of  bis  age,  B.  C.  ISa     Oc.  ad  Attic. 
12;  ep.  23,  de  Oral.  1  and  2.— P/in.  7,  c  30.— 
Ladantiuf  5,  c  14.—  Vol.  Max,  8,  c.  8. 

Carkeia,  a  festival  observed  in  most  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Sparta, 
where  tt  was  first  instituted,  about  675  B.  C.  in 
honour  of  Apollo  surnamed  Cameu«.  It  lasted 
nine  days,  and  was  an  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  Kving  in  camps  among  the  ancients. 

CiRPOPHdRua,  an  actor  greatly  esteemed  by 
Domitian.     Martial.-^ J^v,  6^  v.  196. 

CarmnItes,  SecuNDUs,  a  poor  but  ingeni- 
ous rhetorician,  who  came  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  where  the  boldness  of  his  expressions, 
especially  against  tyrannical  power,  exposed  him 
to  Caligula's  resentment,  who  banished  him. 
Jus.  7,  V.  205. 

Cartilius,  L  a  kinji|  of  Britain,  who  attack- 
ed C«iar's  naval  station  by  order  of  Cassive- 

kanus,   dbc     Om.  Bell,  Q,  5,  0.  22. II. 

Spurius,  a  Roman  who  made  a  lar^  imsge  of 
the  breastplates  taken  from  the  Samnites,  and 

placed  it  in  the  capitoi.    Ptin.  .34,  c  7. III. 

The  first  Roman  who  divorced  bis  wife  during 
the  space  of  above  600  years.  This  was  for 
barrenness,  B.  C.  231.  Diony:  Hal.  2.— Fa/. 
Max,  2,  c.  L 

Cards,  I.  a  Roman  emperor  who  succeeded 
Probus.  He  was  a  prudent  and  active  general ; 
he  conquered  the  Sarmatians,  and  continued  the 
Persian  war  which  bis  predecessor  bad  com- 
menced. He  reigned  two  years,  and  died  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ticiv,  as  be  was  going  in  an 
expedition  against  Persia,  A.  D.  283.  He 
made  bis  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerisnus, 
Casars  %  and  as  his  many  virtiies  had  promised 
the  Roinans  happiness,  ho  was  ina<le  a  god  after 
death.  Eutron. II.  One  of  those  who  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  r<Kk  Aomus,  by  order  of 
Alexander.     Curt,  8,  c.  11. 

Casca,  one  of  Ca8ar*s  sMsasin^  who  gave 
him  the  first  blow.     PliU.  in  Ccu. 

Cassandbr,  son  of  Antipater,  made  himself 
master  of  Macedonia  after  his  fether's  death, 
where  he  reigned  for  18  years.  He  married 
Thessakmica,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  to 
fltrengthea  himself  on  his  throne.  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  wished  to  keep  the 
kingdom  of  Msoedonta  for  Alexander's  yonng 
chlMren ;  and  tberrfore  she  destroyed  the  reU- 
tioos  of  Cassaiider,  who  besieged  her  in  the 
town  of  Fydina,  and  put  her  to  death.    Roxai^ 


with  her  son  Alexander,  and  Barsena  the  okv 
ther  of  Hercule.'S   both  wives  of  Alexander, 
shared  the  fete  of  Olympi&s  with  their  chil« 
dren.    Antigonus,  who  had  beoii  for  some  time 
upon  friendly  term?  with  Cossander,  declared 
wur  against  him;  and  CassanJcr,  (o  make  him- 
self equal  with  his  adversary,  made  a  league 
with  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus,  and  obtain^  a 
memorable  victory  at  I|mus,  B.  C.  301.    He 
died  three  years  after  this  victory,  of  a  dropav. 
His  son  Antipater  killtnl  liis  mother,  and  Ibr 
this  unnatural  rourdor  he  was  put  to  death  by 
his  lirother  Alexander,  who,  to  strengthen  him- 
self,  invited  Demetrius,  the  son  of  AntigonuS| 
from  A^.     Demetrius  took  advantage  of  tha 
invitation,  and  put  to  death  Alexander,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedonia.    Paus.  1,  c 
25.— Oioci.  19.-Vus<m.  12,  13^  &c 

Cassandra,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  He- 
cubs,  was  passionately  loved  by  Apollo,  who 
promised  to  grant  her  whatever  she  might  re- 
quire.   She  asked  the  power  of  knowing  futu- 
rity; and  as  soon  as  soe  had  received  it,  she 
slighted  Apollo.     The  god,  in  hui  disappoint' 
ment,  declared  that  no  credit  or  reliance  should 
I  ever  be  put  upon  her  predictums,  however  true 
and  feithful  thev  might  be.    She  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Troians  as  insane,  and  she  was 
even  confined,  and  her  predictions  were  disre- 
garded.   She  was  courted  by  man^  princes 
during  the  Trojan  war.    In  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  Troy,   Agamemnon,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her,  took  her  as  his  wife,  and  return- 
ed with  her  to  Gkeeoe.    She  repeatedly  foretold 
to  him  the  sudden  calamitieH  that  awaited  his 
return ;  but  he  gave  no  credit  to  her,  and  was 
aasassinated  by  hb  wife  Clytemnestrs.    Cassan- 
dra shared  hb  fate,  and  saw  all  her  prophecies 
but  too  truly  fulfilled.     [Vu/.   Agamcmnon,\ 
JEschyl.  in  Agam.—BomeT.  H,  13,  v.  363. 
Od,  ^.-^Hygin,  feb.  117.— Virsr.  jEn,  2,  v. 
246,  dec.— Q.  Calab,   13^  v.  421.— furip.  in 
Troad.—PauM.  1,  c  16, 1.  3,  c.  19. 

Cassia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  Cassius  Lon- 
ginuS|  A.  U.  C.  649.  By  it  uo  man  condemned 
or  deprived  of  military  power  was  permitted  to 

enter   the  senate-house. Another,  enacted 

by  C.  Casaius,  the  prstor,  to  choose  some  of 
the  plebebns  to  be  admitted  among  the  patri- 
cians.  Another,  A.  U.  C.  61Gj  to  make 

the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  people  free  and  in- 
ilependent  It  ordained  that  they  sboukl  be  re- 
ceived upon  tablets.  Cie.  in  JLeel.  Ano- 
ther,  A.  U.  C.  267,  to  make  a  diviaion  of  the 
territories  taken  from  the  Hemici,  half  to  the 

Roman  people   and  half  to  the  Latins. > 

Another,  enacted  A.  U.  C.  506,  to  grant  a  con- 
sular power  to  P.  Anicius  and  Octavius  on  the 
day  they  triumphed  over  Macedonia.    Liv. 

CASsiODdRus,  a  great  statesman  and  writer 
in  the  6th  century.  He  died  A.  D.  562,  at  the 
age  of  100.  Hb  works  were  edited  by  Chand- 
ler, 8vo.  London,  1722. 

Cassivblaunus,  a  Briton  invested  with  sove- 
reign authority  when  J.  Cesar  msde  a  descent 
upon  Britain.     C€U.  BelL  G.  5,  c  19,  &c 

Cassius,  (C.)I.acelebrated  Roman,  whomade 
bimaelf  known  by  being  first  questor  to  Crassua 
in  hb  expediUon  sgainst  Parthb,  from  which  he 
extricated  himself  with  uncommon  ■dd'jsa. 
He  foUowed  theinterest  of  Pompey ;  and  when 
Cesar  had  obtained  the  victory  ia  the  plains  of 
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PbAiMlia,  Cuthis  was  ona  of  tbo«e  who  owfd 
their  Kfe  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.     He 
married  Junia  the  stater  of  Brutoa,  and  with 
him  he  reaoWed  to  murder  the  man  to  whom  he 
Waa  Indebted  for  bia  life,  on  account  of  hia  op- 
preeaive  ambition ;  and  before  he .  stabbed  Ce- 
aar,  he  addreasod  himself  to  the  atatne  of  Pom- 
pey.     Y^hen  the  provinces  were  divided  among 
Ceasr'a  murderers,   Cassius  received   Afriea; 
and  when  his  party  had  lost  mund  at  Rome, 
by  the  superior  influence  of  Augustus  and  M. 
Antony,  be  retired  to  Philippi,  with  hia  friend 
Brutua  and  their  adherents.    In  the  battle  that 
waa  fought  there,  the  w^nff  which  Caasiua  com- 
manded was  defeated,  and  his  camp  waa  plun- 
dered.   In  this  unsuccessful  moment  he  sud- 
denly gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  leases, 
and  concluded  that  Brutus  wa^  conquerMl  and 
ruined  aa  well  as  himself    Fearful  to  fiiU  into 
the  enemy*a  handa,  he  ordered  one  of  hia  fimed- 
men  to  run  him  through,  and  he  perished  by 
that  very  sword  which  had  given  wounda  to 
Caaaar.     Hia  body  waa  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent funeral  by  his  friend  Brutus,  who  de- 
clared over  him  that  he  deaerved  to  be  called  the 
last  of  the  Romans.     If  he  was  brave,  he  was 
equally  learned.    Some  of  his  letters  are  still 
efiaTlTSWSw*  Cicero^s  epiistles.     He  was  a  strict 
MlovitT  of  toe  doctrine  of  Epicurus.     He  waa 
often  too  rash  and  too  violent ;  and  many  of  the 
wronff  ateps  which  Brutus  took  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  tne  prevailing  advice  of  Cassius.    He 
is  aUowcd  by  Paterculus  to  have  been  a  better 
commander  than  Brutus,  though  a  leas  ainoere 
friend.      The  day  after  Ccur's   murder  he 
dined  at  the  house  of  Antony,  who  asked  him 
whether  he  had  then  a  dagger  concealed  in  his 
bosom ;  yes,  repKed  he,  if  you  aspire  to  tyranny. 
SueUm.  in  Cces.  4>  Aug. — PltU.  in  Brut.  rf» 

C<B9,—Patcrc.  2,  c  46.— />«>.  40. IT.  A 

Roman  citizen,  who  condemned  hia  aon  to  death 
on  pretence  of  his  raising  commotions  in  the 

state.     Val.  Max.  5,  c.  8. HI.  A  tribune  of 

the  people,  who  made  many  laws  tending  to  di- 
minish the  influence  of  the  Roman  nubility. 
He  waa  competitor  with  Ciooro  for  the  consul- 
ship.— IV.  One  of  Pompey's  officers  who^ 
dunng  the  dvil  wars,  revolted  to  Cssar  with  10 

ships. V.  A  poet  of  Parma,  of  great  geniua. 

He  was  killed  by  Varus  by  order  of  Auguatus, 
whom  be  had  offended  by  tiis  satirical  writings. 
HIb  fragments  of  Orpheus  were  found,  and 
edited  some  lime  after  by  the  poet  Statins,  ffo- 
rat.  1,  sat  10,  v.  62. VI.  Spurius,  a  Ro- 
man, put  to  death  on  suspicion  or  his  aapiring 
to  tyranny,  after  he  had  been  three  timea  con- 
■ul,  B.  C.  485.  Diod,  11.— Fai.  Max.  6,  c.  3. 
—VII.  Brutus,  a  Roman,  who  betrayed  his 
country  to  the  Latins,  and  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  where  his  father  confined  him^  and  he 

was  starved  to  death. VI II.  Longinus,  an 

ofticer  of  Cicsar  in  Spain,  much  disliked.  Cos. 
Alex,  c.  48. IX.  A  consul  to  whom  Tibe- 
rius married  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Oermanicus. 

Sueton,  in   Val.  c  57. X.  A  lawyer  whom 

Nero  put  to  death  becauae  he  bore  the  name  of 
J.  Qesafs  murderer.    Suet,  in  Ner,  37. 

XI.  L.  Hemina,  tbe  most  andent  writer  of  an- 
nals at  Rome.    He  lived  A.  U.  C.  60a 

XII.  Lucius,  a  Roman  lawyer,  whose  severity 
in  the  execution  of  the  law  has  rendered  tfaie 
words  Costwini    judieee   applicable  to   rigid 
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ginus,  a  critic     Vid.  Longimu, XIV.  Lu- 

dua,  a  conaul  with  C.  Mariua,  slain  with  his 
army  by  the  Gaula  Senooes.-   Appian,  in  Celt. 

XV.  M.   Scsva,  a  soldier  of  uncommon 

vak>ur  in  Cesar's  army.     Val.  Max,  3,  c  3l 

XVI.  An  officer  under  Aureliua,  made 

emperor  by  his  soldiers,  and  murdered  three 

months  after. XVII.  Felix,  a  phyaidan  in 

the  afe  of  Tiberiua,  who  wrote  on  animals.  ■ 
XVIII.  Severus,  an  orator  who  wrote  a  severe 
treatise  on  illustrious  men  and  women.  He 
died  in  exile,  in  hia  25th  ^^&t>  VicL  Stverus. 
The  fiimUT  of  the  Cassii  branebed  into  the 
surname  of  Longinus,  Viscellinus,  Brutus,  dbc 
CiariuTios,  a  governor  of  Placentia  during 
the  dvil  wars  of  Mariua.     VaL  Max.  6,  c  2. 

CiTAOOGfA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus, 
celebrated  by  the  people  of  Eryx.  VieL  Ana- 
gogia, 

Catbkes,  a  Persian,  by  whose  means  Bessos 
was  seited.     Curt,  7,  c.  43. 

CATi&Nna,  an  actor  at  Rome  in  Horace's  age. 
Bbr.  a^  iSa4.  3,  v.  61. 

Catilina,  L.  SRRGma,  a  celebrated  Roman 
descentled  of  a  noble  family.    When  he  had 
squandered  away  his  fortune  by  hisdebaucheries 
and  extravagance,  and  been  refused  the  consul- 
ship, he  secretly  oieditated  the  ruin  of  bis  coun- 
try, and  conspired  with  many  of  the  most  illus- 
tiious  of  the  Romans,  as  dissolute  aa  himarlf,  to 
extirpate  tbe  aenate,  plunder  the  treasury,  and 
set  Rome  on  fire.    This  conspiracy  was  timely 
discovered  by  the  consul  Cicero,  whom  he  had 
reaolved  to  murder ;  and  Catiline,  after  he  had 
declared  his  intentions  in  the  full  senate,  and  at^ 
tempted  to  vindicate  himself,  on  seeing  five  of 
his  accomplices  arrested,  retired  to  Gaul,  where 
hia  partisans  were  assembling  an  army ;  whila 
Cicero  at  Rome  punished  the  condemned  con- 
spirators. Petreius,  the  other  consul's  lieutenant 
attacked  Catiline's  ill-disciplined  troops,  and 
routed  them.    Catiline  waa  k  illed  in  the  ensase- 
meut,  bravely  fighting,  about  the  middle  of  D^ 
cember,  B.  C.  &.    His  character  has  been  de- 
servedly branded  with  the  foulest  infamy ;  and 
to  the  violence  he  offered  to  a  vestal,  he  added 
the  more  atrodous  murder  of  his  own  brother, 
for  which  he  would  have  sufifered  delith  bad  not 
friends  and  bribes  prevailed  over  i  ustice.    It  hae 
been  reported  that  Catiline  and  the  other  con- 
spirators drank  human  blood,  to  make  their  oaths 
more  firm  and  inriolable.    Sallutt  has  written 
an  account  of  the  conspiracy.     Cic  in  CaiiL — 
Virg,  JEn,  8,  v.  66a 

Catios,  fM.)  I.  an  e^urean  philosopher  of 
Insubria,  wno  wrote  a  treatise  in  four  liooks,  on 
tbe  nature  of  things,  and  the  summiim  bonvm^ 
and  an  account  of  the  doctrine  and  toiets  ol 
Epicurus.  But  as  he  was  not  a  sound  or  fidth- 
ftil  follower  of  the  epicuresn  philosophy,  be  baa 
been  ridiculed  by  Horat.  2.  Sat,  4.— Qutii<a. 

10,  c  1. IL  Vcstinus,  a  military  tribune  in 

M.  Antony's  army.     Cie.  Div.  c.  10,  33. 

Cato,  I.  a  surname  of  the  Porcian  fiua^r,  rsn- 
deied  illustrious  by  M.  Pordus  Cato,  a  celebrat' 
ed  Roman,  afterwarda  called  Censoriui,  fnm 
his  havhig  exercised  the  ofiioe  of  censor.  He 
rose  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  the  first 
battle  he  ever  saw  was  againat  Aiinibal^  jit  tbe 
age  of  seventeen,  where  he  behaved  with  un- 
common valour.  In  his  qnestorahip  under  Afti- 
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eifDYM  As^nat  Gartbnge,  and  in  hii  exp^tion  ia 
Spain  ai^ainat  th6  Celdberians,  and  in  Greeoa, 
be  displayed  equal  proofii  of  hit  courage  and 
prudence.     He  was  remarkable  for  his  Jove  of 
temperance ;  he  never  drank  but  water,  and  was 
always  satisfied  with  whatever  meats  were  laid 
upon  his  Uble  by  his  servants,  whom  he -never 
reproved  with  an  an^y  wonl.    During  bis  cen« 
•orahip,  which  he  obtained,  though  he  had  made 
piany  declarations  of  his  future  severity  if  ever 
in  office,  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  rigour 
and  impartiality,  showed  himsel?  an  enemy  to 
all  luxury  and  dissimitbn,  and  even  accused  his 
colleague  of  embei»ing  the  public  money.    ELe 
is  Cunous  for  the  great  opposition  which  be  made 
against  the  introduction  of  the  finer  arts  of 
Greece  into  Italy,  and  his  treatment  of  Cameades 
is  weU  known.    This  prejudice  arose  from  an 
apprehension  that  the  learning  and  luxui^  of 
Athens  would  destroy  the  valour  and  simphcity 
of  the  Roman  people ;  and  he  often  observed  to 
his  sdn,  that  tne  Romans  would  be  certainly 
rained  whenever  they  began  to  be  infected  with 
Qraek.    It  appears,  however,  that  he  changed 
his  opinion,  and  made  himself  remarkable  for 
Ukd  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  he  acquired  in 
hb  old  age.    He  himself  educated  his  son,  and 
instructed  him  in  writing  and  grammar.    He 
(anght  him  dexterously  to  throw  the  javelin,  and 
Inured  him  to  the  labours  of  the  tieM,  and  to 
bear  cold  and  heat  with  the  same  indifierence. 
and  to  swim  across  the  most  rapid  rivers  witli 
ease  and  boldness.    He  was  universally  deemed 
•o  strict  in  his  morals,  that  Virgil  makes  him 
one  of  the  judra  of  hell.    He  repented  only 
of  three  things  during  his  life ;  to  have  gone  by 
sea  whon  he  could  go  by  land,  to  have  passed  a 
day  inactive,  and  to  have  told  a  secret  to  hw  wife. 
A  statue  was  raised  to  his  memory,  and  he  dis- 
ttnguished  himself  as  much  for  his  knowledge 
•f  agricultore  as  his  political  life.    In  Cicero's 
age  there  were  150  orations  of  his,  besides  tet- 
ters, and  a  celebrated  work  called  Originet^  of 
which  thafint  book  gave  a  history  of  the  Roman 
afionarcbv  {  the  second  and  third  an  account  of 
the  neiffnboaring  cities  of  Italy ;  the  fourth  a 
detail  of  the  first,  and  the  fifth  of  the  second 
Punic  war ;  and  in  the  oCbers,  the  Roman  his- 
tory was  brought  down  to  the  war  of  the  Lusi- 
tamnns,  carried  on  by  Ser.  Ghdba.    Some  frag- 
ments of  the  Originea  remain,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  supposititious.     Gate's  treatise,  De  Re 
nutted^  was  edited  ht  Anfon.  Pompna,  8vo.  Ant 
Plant  1590 ;  but  the  best  edition  of  Gato,  ^uc 
seems  to  be  Gesner's,  3  vols,  4to.  Lips.  1735. 
Cato  died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  about  150  B. 
C. ;  and  Cicero^  toshow  bis  respect  for  him,  hae 
introduced  him  in  hit  treatise  onold  age  as  the  | 
principal  character.    Plin.  7,  c  U.    Plutarch 
4*  C  Sepo9  have  written  an  acoMnt  of  hb  life. 

Cic  Afitui,  «f>  de  Seneci,  dec 11.  Marcus,  the 

aon  of  the  censor,  married  the  daughter  of  P. 
JSn^lius.  He  kMt  his  tfWord  in  a  battle,  and, 
though  wounded  and  tired,  he  went  to  lus  firiends, 
and  with  their  asstslance  renewed  ine  battle 

and  recovered  hb  sword.   Plut,  in  Cat, III. 

A  oooraffeous  Roman,  grandlather  to  Cato  the 
<ynsor.    jBle  bad  Ave  hems  killed  under  him  in 

battles.  PUU,  in  CaL ly.  Valerius,  a  gram- 

narian  of  Ghdiia  Narbonensis,  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  who  instructed  ni  Rome  many  noble  pu- 
pils, and  wrote  some  poems.  Ovid*  3,  7Vu/. 
"  A«T  U.— 3  C 


I,  V.  436.— —V.  Marcos,  somamad  UUeenefi 
from  hb  death  at  Utica,  was  gntA  grandson  to 
the  censor  of  the  same  name.    The  eariy  virtoea 
that  appeared  in  hb  childhood  seemed  to  promisa 
agreatman;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  be  ear- 
naitly  asked  hb  preceptor  for  a  sword  to  stab 
the  tymnt  Sylla.   He  was  austere  in  hb  morally 
and  a  strict  follower  of  the  tenets  df  the  stoics ; 
he  was  careless  of  hb  dress,  often  appeared  baf^ 
footed  in  public,  and  never  tmvellea  but  on  foot 
Wten  he  was  set  over  the  troops  in  the  cupadty 
of  a  commander,  hb  lemoval  waa.-nntversalljr 
lamented,  and  deemed  almost  a  public  lose  bj 
hb  affectionate  soldiers.    Hb  fondness  for  can- 
dour was  so  great,  that  the  veracity  of  Cato  be- 
came  pruveroial.     In  hb  visits  to  his  firiends^  be 
wished  to  give  as  little  rooleatation  as  possible ; 
and  the  importuning  civilities  of  king  Dejotarua 
so  dbpleasod  him,  when  be  was  at  hb  court,  that 
he  hastened  away  firom  hb  presence.    Bb  was 
very  Jealous  of  the  safoty  and  liberty  of  the  re- 
public, and  watched  carefully  over  the  eondnct 
of  Pompey,  whose  power  and  influence  were 
great    He  often  exprassed  hb  dislike  to  servo 
the  office  of  a  tribune  {  but  when  he  saw  a  man 
of  corrupted  principles  apply  for  it,  he  offered 
himself  a  candidate  to  oppose  him,  and  obtain- 
ed the  tribuneship.    In  the  con^raey  of  CsdU- 
line  he  supported  Cicero,  and  was  the  duef***- 
cause  that  the  conspirators  were  capitally  pa- 
nbhed.    When  the  provinces  of  Qaul  were  de- 
creed for  five  years  to  Caasar,  Cato  observed  to 
the  senators  that  they  had  introduced  a  tyrant 
i  nto  the  capitol.    He  was  sent  to  Cyprus  against 
Ptolemy,  who  had  rebelled,  by  hb  enemies,  who 
hoped  that  the  difficulty  of  the  expedition  would 
injure  hb  reputaUon.    But  hb  pmdenoe  extri- 
cated him  from  every  danger.    Ptolemy  submit- 
ted, and,  after  a  successfm  caa^iai^  Cato^pvaa 
received  at  Rome  with  the  most  distinguishing 
hoiMHirB,  which  be,  however,  modestly  declined. 
When  the  firtt  triumvirate  was  formed  between 
Cssar,  Pompey,  and  Crassns,  Cato  opposed 
them  wiA  all  hb  might;  and  with  an  independ- 
ent spirit  foretold  to  the  Roman  people  all  the 
misfortunes  which  soon  lifter  foUowed.    After 
repeated  applications  he  was  made  pnelor,  b«t 
he  seemed  rather  to  disgrace  than  support  the 
dignity  of  that  office  by  the  meanness  of  his 
dress.    Hempplied  for  theconsubhia  but  could 
never  obtain  it    When  Cosar  had  passed  the 
Rubicon,  Cato  advised  the  Roman  senate  to  de- 
liver the  care  of  the  republic  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey ;  and  when  hb  advice  had  been  com- 
plied with,  he  followed  him  with  hb  son  to  Dyr- 
rachium,  where,  after  a  small  victory  there,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  ammunition 
and  15  cohorts.    After  the  battle  of  Phanatta, 
Cato  took  the  command  of  the  Corcjrrean  fleet ; 
and  when  be  heard  of  Pompey's  death,  on  the 
opast  of  Africa,  he  traversed  the  deserts  of  Libra 
to  jpin  himself  to  Scipiow   He  refused  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Africa,  a  ehrcumstaace 
of  whbh  he  afterwards  repented.    When  Sd- 
pio  had  been  defeated,  partly  for  not  paying  re- 
gard to  Cato's  advice,  Cato  fortified  himself  in 
Utica;  but,  however,  not  with  the  intention  of 
supporting  a  siege.    When  C«sar  approached 
new  the  Sty,  Cato  disdained  to  fly ;  ^  nther 
than  fott  afive  into  the  coonoettff«  hands,  he 
stabbed  himself,  after  be  had  read  SlMatne. 
tise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  B,  O.  40,  in 
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dwSMyMrofbbtge.  He  had  fint  married  At- 
Mta,  a  woman  wheae  lioeiitioaa  ooodoct  ohli^ 
him  to  dfvoroe  her.    A(l«>rwarda  be  ontted  bim- 
aelf  to  Martia,  daughter  of  Philip.    HortenaiiM, 
hia  friend,  wiahetTio  raiae  children  by  Martia, 
and  therefore  obtained  her  finm  Cato.    After 
the  death  of  Hortensioa,  Cato  took  her  again. 
Thia  oondnct  waa  ridiculed  by  the  Romana, 
whoobeenred  that  Martia  had  entered  the  hoow 
of  Hortenaioa  very  poor,  but  returned  to  the  bed 
t€  Cato  kiaded  with  treaaurea.    It  waa  obeferred 
that  Cato  alwaja  appeared  in  mouminff.  and 
never  laid  down  at  hia  meala  aince  the  deMvt  of 
Pompey,  Imt  alwaya  tat  down,  contrary  to  the 
euatom  of  the  Romana.  aa  if  depreaeed  with  the 


node!  of  fvaoa  and  elegance.  In  NvpUuf  J^ 
lim  €t  ManliL  Tbeae  are  the  ,  three  wry  ce- 
lebrated epithalamioiDa  of  Catollua.  The  firal 
b  In  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Julia  and  Man- 
Kua,  who  ia  generally  auppoaed  to  have  bpen 
Aulua  ManKua  Torquatus,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  poet,  and  a  deacendant  of  one  of  the  moat 
nolile  patrician  iamiKea  in  Rome.  Thia  poem 
haa  been  entitled  an  Epithalamium  in  moat  of  the 
ancSrnt  editiona,  but  Muretue  contenda  that  thia 
ia  an  immoner  appellation,  and  that  it  abould  be 
Inacribed  Carmen  Kvpti^.  'An  e|jithala- 
mium/  he  aaya,  *  waa  auppoved  to  be  aung  by  tb« 
▼irgina  when  the  bride  had  retired  to  the  nuptial 
cbamberi  whereas  in  this  poem  an  eaittcr  part 


recollection  that  the  aupporters  of  republican  li-    of  the  ceremony  ta  celebrated  and  described.' 

berty  were  d<>eaying.     Plutarch  has  written  an    " ^»    .•  .-     « .-  --r.i.._  _.  t.i_»_ 

aonoont  of  his  Hfe.     Luean,  1,  v..  196,  &c. — 
Vat,  Max,  %  c.  lO—Hbrat.  3,  oel.  21.—  Virr. 

jBn.  S,  V,  »tl,  I.  8,  ▼.  670. VI.  A  eon  of 

Cato  of  Utica,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  after  he 
had  acquired  much  honour.     Ptui.  in  Cat.  Min. 

CATULI.U8,  C.  or  a.  Valbriub,  I.  [*•  was 
nearijr  contemporary  with  Luoretins,  naring 
come  into  the  worid  a  few  yeara  after  him,  and 
baTtng  annrived  him  but  a  abort  period.    Thia 
elegant  poet  was  bom  of  reapectable  iiarenta,  in 
the  temtorr  of  Verona,  but  whether  at   the 
'  town  ao  called,  or  on  the  oemnaula  of  Sirmie, 
which  proji^cta  into  the  Lalte  Benacua,  has  been 
a  aolviect  of  much  controversy.    The  former 
opinion  haa  been  maintained  by  Maflfei  and 
Bayle,  and  the  latter  by  Gyraldos,  Schoell,  Fuhr- 
mann,  and  moat  modem  writera.    The  precise 
priod,  as  well  aa  place,  of  the  birth  of  Catullus, 
k  a  topic  of  debate  and  uncertainty.     According 
to  the  Eoaehian  Chronicle,  he  waa  bom  in  <i66, 
but,  acoonling  to  other  aothoritieaj  in  667  or  668. 
'  With  a  view  of  improving  his  |if>cuniary  dr- 
eumatancea,  he  adopted  the  usual  Roman  mode 
of  re-eatablishing  a  diminished  fortune,  anil  ac- 
eompanied  Caina  Memmiua,  the  celebrated  pa- 
tron of  Lucretius,  to  Bithynia,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointeii  pnstor  of  that  province,    fiti  situation, 
howevpr,  was  but  little  meliortited  by  this  expe- 
dition, and,  in  the  courae  of  it,  he  lost  a  beloved 
brother,  who  waa  along  with  him,  and  whoae 
death  be  haa  lamented  in  versea  never  aurpasaed 
in  delicacy  or  pathos.    He  came  back  to  Rome 
with  a  ahattarrd  eonatitution  and  a  lacerated 
hf«rt.    From  the  period  of  his  return  to  Italy 
till  hia  decease,  his  time  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  occupied  With  the  proencution  of  licen- 
tious amoura,  in  the  capital  or  among  the  aoli- 
tutleaof  Sinnio.  The  Euaebian  Chronicle  plaora 

his  death  in  696,  and  aome  writers  fix  it  in  TOb, 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  must  have  aor- 

irived  at  least  till  708,  as  Cicero,  in  his  letters, 

talka  of  his  versea  against  Cnsar  and  Mamurra 

aa  newly  written,  and  first  seen  by  Cassar  in 

that  year.     The  distracte«K  and  unhappy  state 

of  hia  country,  and  his  disgust  at  the  treatment 

which  ho  had  received  from  Memmiua,  were  per- 
haps Miflkient  excuse  for  shunning  pilitical  em- 

filoymenu ;  but  when  we  consider  his  taste  and 

goniua,  we  cannot  h*\p  rei^retting  that  he  waa 

nienriy  an  idler  and  a  debauchee.     His  poems 

are  chiell;r  employed  in  the  imlulgrnoe  ancTmm- 

m^moratmi  of  his  various  passions.    Ad  Pa^gc 

rem  JLesMs^This  address  of  CstuHus  to  the 

fsvourito  sparrow  of  his  miatreaa,  Lesbia,  is  well 

known,  and  has  been  alwaya  celebrated  ••  a 
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Carmen  Sttptiale. — Someparta  of  I  hia  epltbala- 
mium  have  been  takm  from  Theocritus,  paf- 
ticnlarly  from  his  eighteenth  Idyl,  where  tha 
Lacedemonian  maids,  companiena  of  Helen, 
sing  before  the  bridal-chamber  of  Menelaua.  This 
second  nuptial  hymn  of  Catullua  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  continuation  of  the  above  poem,  beiiw 
alao  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Manlias  and 
Julia.    The  stansaa  of  the  former  were  aup- 
poaed to  be  song  or  recited  In  the  person  of  tba 
poet,  who  only  exhorted  the  chorus  of  youtha 
and  virgins  to  commence  the  nuptial  alrain. 
But  here  these  liands  contend,  in   alternate 
verses ;  the  maids  descanting  on  the  beau^  and 
advantflgeaof  a  single  lif^,  and  the  lada  on  those 
of  mamsge.     The  young  men.  companiona  of 
the  bridegroom,  are  auppoaed  to  have  left  hhn  at 
the  rising  of  the  evening  stsr  of  love.    The 
maids  w)k»  had  accompanied  the  bride  to  her  hue- 
band's  house,  anpmached  the  vouiha  who  had 
just  left  the  brkiegroom,  and  they  commence  a 
very  elegant  contention  conceming  the  merita 
of  the  sUr,  which  the  chorus  of  virgins  ia  pleased 
to  characterize  as  a  cruel  planet.    Thev  are  si- 
lencet),  however,  b^r  the  youths  hinting  that  they 
are  not  such  enemies  to  Hes|ier  as  they  pretend 
to  be.     Then  the  maids  draw  a  beautifbl,  and, 
with  Catullus,  a  favourite  comparison  between 
an  unblemiahed  virgin  and  a  delicate  flower  in 
a  garden: 

*  UtJlo9  in  teptit  teeretut  nateitwr  hartia, 
Ignotue  pecorif  nulla  oonvuUwt  ora/r^ 
Qiiem  m%Ueent  aurm.Jtrmat  »olt  edvoat  imber  / 
MtUti  ilium  puert,  mult^  aptawere  pueUm* 
Idem  cum  tenui  earptu»  dejtoruit  ungvs 
NuUi  iilvm  pveri^  nuilm  gp/oeere  puellm. 
Sk  virgo  dum  inlaeta  manet^  turn  eara  suit ;  mi 
Cum  caelum  amieitt  palluto  corpore,  Jtorem. 
Sec  pueria  jucunda  manet^  nee  cava  puellit^ 

-4*0  the  sentiment  delineated  hy  this  image^  the 
youths  rri»ly  by  one  scarcely  k^s  beautiful,  em- 
blematical of  the  happiness  of  the  married  atate; 
and  as  this  Whs  &  theme  in  which  the  maideoa 
were  probably  not  unwilling  to  io  overcome, 
they  unite  in  the  laat  atanza  with  the  chorus  ef 
young  nien,  in  reconi mending  to  the  bride  to  set 
the  part^a  submissive  spouse.  'Few  paaaageain 
Latin  nortry  have  been  more  frequently  imitat- 
ed, and  none  more  deservedly,  tlian  the  above- 
quoted  verses  of  "Catullus,  who  certainly  excels 
almost  all  other  writers  in  the  beauty  and  «o- 
prietv  of  hia  similes.    The  ffreateat  j^oeta  have 
not  disdained  totrtnaplant  thia  exqoiaite  flower 
of  aong.    Perhapa  the  moat  aucceaaful  imitation 
ia  one  by  the  piiDoe  of  the  romantic  balds  of 
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My,  in  the  fint  etnto  of  hk  Orlando.     Dt 
Atu — The  story  of  Atis  b  one  of  the  meet  mye- 
terious  of  the  mythological  embleme.    The  fa- 
Ue  was  ex  plained  by  Porphyry ;  and  the  empe- 
ro^  JoUan  aAerwanfs  invented  and  published  an 
al^gorv  of  this  mystic  tale.    According  to  them, 
the  voluntary  emasculation  of  Atis  was  typiod 
^f  the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics, 
or  the  separation  of  the  human  soul  (tow  vice 
and  error.    In  the  literal  acceptation  in  which 
it  is  presented  by  Catullus,  the  fiible  seems  an 
iinpiomising  and  rather  a  peculiar  subject  for 
poetry :  ioMd,  there  is  no  example  of  a  similar 
event  being  celebrated  in  verse,  except  the  va* 
rious  poems  on  the  £ite  of  AbelanL    It  is  Hke- 
wise  tha  only  specimen  we  halve  in  Latin  of  the 
GalUambic  measure ;  so  called,  beoiuse  sunff  by 
GalU,  the  effeminate  votaries  of  Cybele.    The 
Romans,  being  a  more  sober  and  severe  people 
than  the  Greeks,  gave  less  encouragement  than 
the?  to  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus, 
and  have  poured  finth  but  few  dithyrambic  lines. 
The  geniu«  of  their  language  and  of  their  usual 
style  of  poetry,  as  well  as  their  own  practical 
and  imitative  character,  were  unfiivoorable  to 
Ibe  composition  of  such  bold,  figurative,  and  die- 
carsive  stnunsL    They  have  left  no  verses  which 
can  be  strictly  called  dithyrambic,  except,  per- 
haps, the  nineteenth  ode  of  the  second  booL  of 
Horace^  and  a  chorus  in  the  CEdipuM  of  Seneca. 
If  not  perfectly  dithyrambic,  the  numbers  of 
ibe  Alt*  of  Catullus  are,  however,  strongly  ex- 
pvessive  of  distraction  and  enthusiasm.    The 
violent  bursts  of  passion  are  admirably  aided  by 
the  irresistible  torrent  of  words,  and  by  the  ca- 
dence of  a  measure  powerfully  denoting  mental 
agony  and  remor-ie.    In  this  production,  now 
onexampled  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  Catul- 
ioa  is  no  longer  the  light  agreeable  poet,  who 
counted  the  kisses  of  his  mistress,  and  called  on 
the  Cupids  to  lament  heir  sparrow.    His  idou 
are  full  of  fire,  and  bis  language  of  wildness : 
he  pours  forth  his  thoughts  with  an  energy,  ra* 
fudity,  and  enthusiasm,  so  different  from,  his 
osuaJ  tone,  and,  indeed^  from  that  of  all  Latin 
poets,  that  this  production  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  trsnsbtion  from  some  ancient  Qreek  dithj^- 
rambic,  of  which  it  breathes  all  the  passions  and 
poetic  phren^.    The  erapbyment  of  long  com- 
pound epithets,  which  constantly  recur  in  the 
Ali9y  is  also  a  strong  mark  of  imitation  of  the 
Greek  dithyrambics;  it  being  supposed  that 
auch  sonorous  and  new-invented  words  were 
jiKMt  befitting  intoxication  or  religious  enthusi- 
asm.   Anacreon,  in  hb  thirteenth  ode^  alludes 
to  the  lamentations  and  tmnsporu  of  Atis, 
as  to  a  well-known  poetical  tradition.    Atis, 
it  appears  from  the  poem  of  Catullus,  was  a 
beautiful  youth,  probably  of  Greece,  who^  for- 
saking bit  home  and  parents^  sailed  with  a  few 
com)ianiona  to  Phrygia,  and,  having  landed, 
burned  to  the  grove  consecrated  to  toe  great 
l^dess  Cybele ;  there,  struck  with  supersti- 
tfcMis  phrensf,  he  qualified  hiioself  for  the  ser- 
vice of  that  divinity ;  and,  snatching  the  musical 
instnioienta  used  in  her  worship,  he  exhorted 
bis  companions,  who  had  £)llowed  his  example, 
to  aaoeod  to  the  temple  of  Cybele.     At  this  part 
of  the  poem,  we  follow  the  new  votary  of  the 
Phrygian  goddess  through  all  his  wild  travers- 
ing of  woods  and  mountains,  till  at  length,  hav- 
ing feaobed  the  tampie^  Atis  and  hia  oompanioos 


drop  asleep,  ezhausled  by  fiitjgae  and  aaeatal 
distraction.^  Being  tranquillize  in  some  mea- 
sure by  a  night's  repose,  Atis  becomes  sensible 
of  the  misery  of  hb  situation ;  and,  struck  with 
horror  at  his  rash  deed,  he  returns  to  the  sea- 
shore.   There  he  casta  hbeyes,  bstbed  in  tenrp^ 
over  the  ocean  homeward ;  and  coiiiparinff  hb 
former  happiness  with  hb  present  wretcbrd  con- 
dition, he  pours  forth  a  complaint  unrivalled  In 
emTgy  and  pathos.    Gribbon  talks  of  the  diff  r> 
ent  emotions  produced  by  the  transition  of  A'U 
from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  so>Vr'  pathetic 
compbtnt  (or  hb  irretrievable  loss  *,  but,  in  fact, 
bb  complaint  b  not  soberly  pathetic — to  which 
the  GaUbmbic  measure  would  be  little  suited  : 
it  b,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  impassioned  ex- 
pression of  mental  agony  and  bitter  regret  in 
the  wide  coaapMSs  of  Roman  literature.    Epi- 
thalamium  Pelei  et  TAe^uitt.—Thb  is  the 
longest  and  most  ebborato  of  the  productions  of 
Catullus.   It  dbplays  much  aocurata  description, 
as  well  as  pathetio  and  impassioned  incidenL 
Catullus  WAS  a  Qreek  scholar,  and  all  hb  cou^ 
mentators  aeem  determined  that  hb  best  poems 
should  be  considered  as  of  Greek  invention.    I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  whole  of  thb 
epithabmium  was  taken  fiom  any  one  poet  of  V. 
Greece,  as  the  Coma  Berenices  was  from  Calli- 
machns )  but  tho  i^uthor  undoulitedly  borrowed  a 
great  deal  from  various  writers  of  tliat  country. 
The  proper  subject  of  tbb  epithalamium  b  the 
festivab  held  in  Thrssaly  in  honour  of  the  nup- 
tiab  of  Peleua  and  Thetb ;  but  it  b  cliiefly  occu- 
pied with  a  long  episode,  containing  the  story  of 
Ariadne.     De  Coma  BerenieeOf  w  transbted 
from  a  production  of  Calltmacbus,  of  which  on- 
ly two  dbticbs  remain,  one  preserved  by  Theon, 
a  scholiast  on  Aratus,  and  the  other  in  the 
Scholia  on  Apolbnius  Rhodius.    The  poem  of 
Catullus  has  some  faulta,  which  may  be  fairiy 
attributed  to  his  pedantic  model— a  certain  ob- 
scurity in  point  or  diction,  and  that  ostentatious 
dbpiay  of  erudition,  which  characterixed  the 
works  of  the  Abxandrian  poets.    The  Greek 
ori^nsl,  however,  being  lost,  except  two  dUtichs, 
it  IS  impossible  to  institute  an  accurate  compa- 
rison ;  bnt  the  Lriitin  appears  to  be  consideral»ly 
more  diffuse  than  the  Greek.    The  Latin  poem, 
like  ito  Greek  original,  b  in  elegbc  verse,  and  b 
supposed  to  bo  spoken  by  the  constellation  call- 
ed Coma  Berenice9.    U  rebtes  how  Berehice, 
the  queen  and  sister  of  Ptolemv,  (Cuergetes,) 
vowed  the  consecration  of  her  IocIls  to  the  im- 
mortals, provided  her  husband  was  restored  to 
her,  safe  an<l  successful,  from  a  military  ex|)edi- 
tion  on  which  he  bad  proceeded  against  the  As- 
syrians.    The  king  having  returnt*d  acconliog 
to  her  wbh,  and  her  shorn  k)cks  having  disap- 
peared,  it  b  supposed,  by  one  of  those  fictions 
which  poetry  alone  can  admit,  that  Zephyrusu 
the  son  of  Aurora,  and  brother  of  Memnon,  had 
carried  them  up  to  heaven,  and  thrown  them 
into  the  bp  of  Venua,  by  whom  they  wero  set 
in  the  sky,  and  were  soon  afterwards  discovered 
among  the  constellations  by  Conon,  a  court  as- 
tronomer.   But  though  the  poem  of  ColUina- 
chus  mv  *w^*o  *»<*»  seriously  written,  and 
gravely  read  by  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  the  Unes 
of  Catullus  often  approach  to  something  hka 
pleasantry  or  fiertijlage : 

« Invito,  O  ReginOf  iuo  de  vertiee  cesH . . , 
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StdtptiteJerropotHUetetsepnrem? 
JUe  quoque  eventu  mont  est^  quern  masimum 
in  oris 
Progenies  Phthue  elara  mperrehitur ; 
Quum  Medi  properare  novum  mare^  quumque 
juventua 
Per  medium  elasei  barbara  navii  Athon, 
Quidfacicnt  erines^  quumferro  ttUia  cedanl  T 

These  lines  seem  intended  as  a  sort  of  mock- 
heroic,  aad  remind  us  strongly  of  the  Rapt  of 
the  Lock,  Much  dispute  has  existed  with  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  merit  of  th«  epigram- 
matic productions  of  CatuUus.  and  those  of 
Martial,  who  sharpened  the  Latin  epi^m,  and 
endeavoured  to  surpri»,  by  terminating  an  or- 
dinary thought  with  some  word  or  expression, 
which  formed  a  point.  Of.  the  three  great  tn- 
nmvlrs  of  Utin  hteraturc,  Joseph  Scahger,  Lip- 
sius,  and  Muretus,  the  last  considers  Catullus 
as  fiir  superior  to  his  successor,  as  the  wit  of  a 
ffe«tleman  to  that  of  a  seofler  and  buffoon,  while 
file  two  former  award  the  palm  to  Martial. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  as  an  epi- 
grammatist, Martial  is  infinitely  superior  to  Ca- 
tullusj  but  it  is  not  on  his  epigrams  that  the 
ftme  o(  Catullus  rests:  be  owes  his  reputation 
to  about  a  dozen  pieces,  in  which  eve^  word, 
like  a  note  of  music,  thrills  on  the  heart-strings. 
It  is  this  felicitous  selection  of  the  most  appro- 
priate and  melodious  expressions,  which  seem 
to  flow  from  the  heart  without  study  or  preme- 
ditation, which  has  rendered  him  the  most 
«racf/'u/ of  poets."  Puntop.]— -IL  Amansur- 
named  Urbicarius^  was  a  mimographor.  Juv, 
13,  V.  111. 


Cicero,  with  whom  be  corrcswmded*  Some  o^ 
hb  letters  are  still  exUnt  ift  Cicero.  Plin,  10, 
c.  21.— Cur.  15,  cp.  66.     Oral,  29. 

Cecropid*,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Athe- 
nians, more  particulariy  applied  to  tboae  wno 
were  descended  from  Cecropa,  the  founder  of 
Athens.  The  honourable  name  of  Crcropidsi 
was  ollen  conlerred  aa  a  reward  for  some  vir- 
tuous action  in  the  field  of  battle.  Fwy.  j£n^ 
6,  V.  21.— Ovid.  7,  Met.  671. 

CEcnops,  I.  a  native  of  Sass  in  Egypt,  who 
led  a  ct>lony  to  Attica  about  1556  yeara  before 
the  Christian  ere,  and  reigned  over  pert  of  the 
country,  which  was  called  from  himCecropia. 
He  softened  and  polished  the  nde  and  unculti- 
Yated  mannen  of  the  inhabitants,  and  drew 
them  from  the  country  to  inhabit  twelve  small 
villages  which  be  had  founded.     He  gave  them 
laws  and  regulations,  and  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  those  deities  which  were 
held  in  adoration  in  Egypt.    Ue  married  the 
daughter  of  Actaeus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  wps 
deemed  the  first  founder  of  Athena.    He  f  angfat 
his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  instnM^cd 
them  to  look  upon  Minerva  as  the  watchful  pa- 
troness of  their  city.    It  is  said  that  he  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter  in  Greece, 
and  oflfered  him  sacrifices.    After  a  reign  of  SO 
years,  spent  in    reflating  his  newW-formed 
kingdom  and  in  polishing  Uie  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects, Cecrous  died,  leaving  three  daughters^ 
Aglaurus,  Herse,  and  Pandroeoa.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  ootmtry. 
Some  time  after,  Theseus,  one  of  his  eueceaaon 
on  the  throne,  formed  the  twelve  vHIagea  which 


....  he  had  esUMishcd  into  one  city,  to  which  the 

CatClcs,  GL  Luctatics,  I.  went  with  300    name  of  Athens  was  given.     [  Vid.  Aihenm.] 
ips  during  the  first  Punic  war  against  the  Car-    Some  authors  have  described  Cecioiia  as  a  non- 

*  —    --.■..  ^^j.^  Yiolf  a  man  and  half  a  aerpent  j  and  thi» 

fable  is  explained  by.  the  recollection  that  he 
was  master  of  two  languages,  the  Gheek  and 
Egyptian ;  or  that  he  had  command  over  two 
countries,  Egjrpt  and  Greece.  Others  explain 
it  by  an  allusion  to  the  regulattons  which  Ce« 
crops  made  amongst  the  inhabitants  concerning 
marriage  and  t  he  union  of  the  two  sexes.  J^ntm. 
1,  c.  b.—Strab.  d.-^vstin.  a,  c.  S.'-Herodot.  8, 
c  44.—Apollod.  3,  c.  14.— Ovid.  Afel.  11,  v. 

bei.—Hygin,  fab.  166. II.  The  aecond  off 

that  name  was  the  seventh  king  of  Albena,  and 
the  eon  and  successor  of  Erechtheua.  He  mar- 
ried Mctiadusa,  the  sister  of  Dcdilua,  by  whom 
he  had  Pandion.  He  reigned  forty  yean,  and 
died  1307  B.  C.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  15.— /»at««.  1, 
c.  5. 
Celeb,  I.  a  man  who,  with  Severua,  under- 


tha£inians,'and  destroyed  600  of  'their  ships  un 
derJSamilcar,  near  the  iEgalcs.    This  celebrat- 
ed victory  put  an  end  to  the  war. II.  An 

orator,  distinguished  also  a^  a  writer  of  epigrams, 
and  admirecffor  the  neatness,  elegance,  and 
«x>nshed  style  of  his  oompoaations.  He  is  sup- 
^fcd  to  be  the  same  as  the  colleague  of  Marius, 
^l^n  a  consul  the  fourth  time  j  and  he  shared 
with  him  the  triumph  over  the  Cimbri.  He  was, 
bv  his  colleague'a  order,  sufibcated  in  a  room 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  burning  coals.  Ijucan. 
Q  V  174.— P/tt/.  in  Mario. III.  A  Roman 


lent  by  hie  countrymen  to  carry  a  prentent  to 
the  god  of  Delphi,  from  the  spoils  taken  from 
Aedrubal.    Idv.  27. 

CEBC8,  aTheban  philosopher,  one  of  the  dis- 
ciplo*  of  Socrates,  B.  C.  405.  He  aUended  his 
learned  preceptor  in  his  last  moments,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  three  dialogues  that  he 
wrote ;  but  moro  j>articulariy  by  hb  tables,  which 
contain  a  lieautiiul  and  afiecting  pcture  of  hu- 
man Ufo,  delineated  with  accuracy  of  judgment 
and  gr^^  splendour  of  senthnent.  Little  is 
linoTvn  of  the  character  of  Cebcs  from  history, 
plato  mentions  him  once,  and  Xenopfaon  the 
panic ;  but  both  in  a  manner  which  conveys  most 
fully  ^^^  goodness  of  bis  heart  and  the  purity 
0f  Ilia  morals.  The  best  editions  of  Cehcs  are 
tboee  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  1669 ;  and  Glasgow, 
iQxno.  1747. 

Cecinna,  a.  a  Roman  knight  in  the  int«;rcst 
of  PoB«P«y»  ^*»o  "»»d  to  breed  up  young  awal. 
lowe,  *«d  send  them  to  carry  news  to  his  friends 

He  was  a  particular  friend  af 


took  to  rebuild  Nero*s  ])alace  after  the  burning 
of  Rome.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  42.-  II.  A  man 
called  Fabios,  who  killed  Remua  when  he  leaped 
over  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  onlerVf  Roraulus. 
Otid.  Fast.  4,  v.  837.— P/ii/.  in  Rom%d. 

Celeres,  300  of  the  noblest  and  strongest 
youths  at  Rome,  chosen  by  Romulus  to  be  hia 
bo<ly  guards,  to  attend  him  wherever  he  went 
and  to  proloct  his  person.  The  chief  or  captain 
was  called  TribunvB  Celerum,     Zir.  1,  c.  15. 

Celsus,  I.  an  epicurean  philosopher  in  the 
second  century,  to  whom  Lucian  dedicated  one 
of  his  compcdiions.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against 
the  Christians,  to  which  an  answer  was  re- 
turned by  OrigPn ^JI.  Corn,  a  physician  in 

the  age  of  Tibcnus,  who  wrote  etgbt  books  m 
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MMnfirinft  beflidet  treatim  on  agrkoUnTe,  rheto- 
ric, and  nriliUnr  aflfairs.  The  best  editions  of 
Celsus  de  meaieincL  are  the  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1746, 
and  that  of  Valtart,  12ino.  Paris  apud  Dklot, 

1772. III.  AlbinovanAs,  a  friend  of  Horace, 

warned  against  pla^parism,  1,  ep.  3,  y.  15,  and 
pknaantly  ridiculed  in  the  eightn  epistle  .for  his 
foibles.  Some  of  his  elegies  have  been  pre- 
served.  IV.  Javentius,  a  lawyer,  who  con- 
spired against  Domittan. V.  Titu%  a  maq 

prodaimed  emperor  A.  D.  265^  against  his 
will,  and  murdered  seven  days  after. 

C BKSOR  E8,  two  magistrates  of  great  authority 
at  Rome,  first  created  B.  C.  443.  Their  office 
was  to  number  the  people,  estimate  the  posses- 
sons  of  every  citizen,  reform  and  watch  over  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  resulate  the  taxes. 
Their  power  was  olso  extended  over  private  fa- 
milies; they  punished  irregularity,  and  inspected 
the  management  and  education  of  the  Roman 
youth.  They  could  inquire  into  the  expenses 
€>f  every  citizen,  and  even  degrade  a  senator  from 
all  his  privileges  and  honours  if  guilty  of  any 
extravagance.  This  punishment  was  generally 
executed  in  passing  over  the  offender's  name  in 
calling  the.li8t  of  the  senators.    The  office  of 

Eublic  censor  was  originall3r  exercised  bv  the 
ings.  Servius  T nllius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
first  established  a  eermts,  by  which  every  man 
was  obliged  to  come  to  be  registered,  and  give 
in  writing  the  place  of  bis  residpnce,  nis  name, 
bis  quality,  the  number  of  his  children,  of  his 
tenants,  estates,  and  domestics,  &c.  The  ends 
of  the  census  were  very  salutary  to  the  Roman 
republic.  They  knew  their  own  strength,  their 
abtiity  to  support  a  war,  or  to  make  a  levy  of 
troops,  or  raise  a  tribute.  It  was  required  that 
every  knight  should  be  possessed  of  400^000  ses- 
terces to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
order ;  and  a  senator  was  entitled  to  sit  in  the 
eenate,  if  he  was  really  worth  800,000  sesterces. 
This  laborious  task  of  numbering  and  reviewing 
the  people,  was,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
qoins,  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
consuls.  But  when  the  republic  was  become 
*  more  powerful,  and  when  the  number  of  its  citi- 
sens  was  increased,  the  consuls  were  found  un- 
able to  make  the  census,  on  account  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  business.  After  it  had  been  neglected 
for  16  years,  two  new  magistrates,  called  censors, 
were  nected.  Thev  remained  in  office  for  five 
years,  and  every  fifth  year  they  made  a  census  of 
all  the  citizens  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  of- 
fered a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  made  a  lustratbn  in 
the  name  of  all  the  Roman  people.  This  space 
of  time  was  called  a  Ittstruniy  and  ten  or  twenty 
years  were  commonly  expressed  by  two  or  four 
lustra.  A  fter  the  office  of  censors  nad  remained 
for  some  time  unaltered,  the  Romans,  jealous  of 
their  power,  abridged  the  duration  of  their  office, 
and  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  C.  4*20,  by  Mamer- 
eos  ^milius,to  limit  the  time  of  the  censorship 
to  18  months.  After  the  second  Punic  war, 
they  were  always  chosen  from  such  persons  as 
had  been  consuls;  their  office  was  more  honour- 
ablei,  though  less  powerful,  than  that  of  the  con- 
sals  ;  the  badges  of  their  office  were  the  same, 
but  the  censors  were  not  allowed  to  have  lictors 
to  walk  before  them  as  the  consols.  When  one 
ef  the  censors  died,  no  one  was  elected  in  hU 
room  till  the  five  years  were  expired,  and  his  j 
ooflsagoe  imaftcdiatoly  resigned.    This  eiroum-  | 


stance  originated  from  the  death  of  a  censor  be> 
fore  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Brennua,  and  was 
ever  after  deemed  an  unfortunate-event  to  the 
republic  The  emperors  abolished  the  censers, 
and  took  upon  themselves  to  execute  their  ofiloe. 

Censorinub,  I.  (Ap.  CI.)  was  compelled,  a^ 
ter  many  services  to  the  state,,  to  assume  the 
imperial  pur|>le  by  the  sokhers,  by  whom  ho  was 
murdered  some  days  after,  A.  D.  270.  1 1. 
A  grammarian  of  the  3d  century,  whose  book, 
De  die  natcUi^  is  extant,  best  edited  in  8vo.  by 
Havercamp,  L.  Bat  1767.  It  treato  of  the  birth 
of  man,  of  years,  months,  and  dayi. 

Ckksub,  the  numbering  of  the  people  at  Rome, 
performed  by  the  censors,  a  centeo^  to  value. 

Vid.  Ceruores, A  god  worshipped  at  Rome, 

the  same  as  Consus. 

CENTDMvfni,  the  members  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice at  Rome.  They  were  originally  chosen, 
three  from  the  35  tribes  of  the  people,  and, 
though  105,  they  were  always  called  Centum- 
virs.  They  were  afterwards  increased  to  the 
number  of  lAO,  and  still  kept  their  original 
name.  The  pretor  sent  to  thetr  tribunal  causes 
of  the  greatest  in.portance^  their  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  extensive.  They  were  generally 
summoned  by  the  Decemviri,  who  seemed  to  he 
the  chiefost  among  them ;  and  they  assembled 
in  the  Basilica,  or  public  court,  and  had  their 
tribunal  distinguisbed  by  a  spear  with  an  ifoa 
head ;  whence  a  decree  of  their  court  was  called 
Haatoi  judicium:  their  sentences  were  vei^ 
impartial,  and  without  appeal.  Cie.  de  Orat.  1, 
c.  38.— Qutre/t/.  4,  5,  and  11.— P/in.  6,  ep.  33. 

CejctCria,  a  division  of  the  people  among 
the  Romans,  consisting  of  a  hundred.  The  Ro- 
man people  were  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  curia.  Servius 
Tuilius  made  a  census ;  and  when  he  had  the 
place  of  habitation,  name,  and  profossion  of 
every  citizen,  which  amounted  to  80,000  men, 
all  able  to  bear  arms,  he  divided  them  into  six 
classes,  and  each  class  into  several  centuries  or 
companies  of  a  hundred  men.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  80  centuries,  40  of  which  were  oooh 
posed  of  men  from  the  age  of  45  and  upwards, 
appointed  to  guaril  the  city.  The  40  othoM 
were  young  men  from  17  to  45  years  of  age, 
appointed  to  go  to  war,  and  fight  tne  enemies  of 
Rome.  They  were  to  be  worth  1, 100,000  tueee, 
a  sum  equivalent  to  1900 pounds  English  money. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  clasws,  consisted 
each  uf  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  whidi  were 
composed  of  the  more  aged,  and  the  others  of 
the  younger  sort  of  people.  They  were  to  be 
worth,  in  the  second  class,  75,000  a«se»,  or  about 
121/.  In  the  third,  50,000,  about  80/.  4  and  in 
the  fourth,  25,000,  or  about  40/.  The  fifth  ehtss 
consisted  of  30  centuries,  three  of  which  were 
carpenters  by  trade,  and  the  others  of  difilerent 
professions,  such  as  were  necessary  in  a  camp. 
They  were  to  be  worth  1 1,000  ataee^  or  aboot 
18/.  The  sixth  class  contained  only  one  ccn- 
turia,  comprising  the  whole  body  of  the  poorest 
citizens,  who  were  called  Prdetarii,  as  thetr 
only  service  to  the  state  was  procreating  children. 
They  were  also  called  capite  cenn^  as  the  cen- 
sor took  notice  of  their  person,  not  of  their  es- 
tate. In  the  public  assemblies  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  st  the  election  of  public  magistrateH, 
or  at  the  trial  of  capital  crimes,  the  pr«>ple  gave 
their  vote  by  centuries;  whence. the  assemfalj 
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WM  etJM  etmiiim  etfUmrimiu,  In  Umm  poblic 
•MembUea,  which  were  never  convened  only  by 
the  contuiU  at  ihe  pennieeion  of  the  lenate,  or 
by  the  Jictator,  in  the  abeence  of  the  con«i!fl, 
eome  of  the  people  appeared  under  arms  for  fear 
of  an  attack  from  eome  foreign  enemy.  Wbm 
a  law  was  proponed  in  the  pnliUc  assembli^  its 
advantages  were  enlarged  upon  in  a  harangue ; 
after  which  it  was  eiposed  in  the  most  con- 
spicoous  parts  of  the  city  thvpe  market  days,  that 
the  paople  might  see  and  consider.  Exposing 
it  to  public  view,  was  calUnl  proponere  legentt 
and  explaining  it,  pfwuulgare  tegem.  He  who 
nmnkj  proposed  it,  was  oilled  latt»r  legit ;  and 
he  who  dwelt  upon  its  importance  and  utility, 
and  wished  it  to  be  enforced,  was  called  auctor 
Ugis.  When  the  assembly  was  to  be  held,  the 
auguries  were  jponsulted  by  the  consul,  who,  af- 
ter hamnguing  the  people,  and  reminding  them 
to  have  in  view  the  good  of  the  rcpobhc,  dis- 
missed them  to  their  respective  centuries,  that 
their  votes  might  be  gathered.  They  gave  their 
votes  vivd  voce,  till  the  year  of  Rome  A.  U.  C. 
616,  when  they  changcnJ  the  custom,  and  gave 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation  by  ballols 
thrown  uito  an  urn.  If  the  first  class  was  un- 
animoQs,  the  others  were  not  consulted,  as  the 
first  was  superior  to  all  the  othera  in  number : 
but  if  they  were  not  unanimous,  they  proceeded 
to  oonsult  the  rest,  and  the  majority  decided  the 
question.  This  advantage  of  the  first  dass  gave 
oflbnce  to  the  rest,  and  it  was  afterwards  settled 
that  one  class  of  the  six  should  be  drawn  by  lot, 
to  give  its  votes  first,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
priority.  After  aH  the  votes  had  been  gathered, 
the  conaol  declared  aloud,  that  the  Uiw  which 
had  been  proposed  was  duly  and  constitutionally 
approved.  The  same  ceremonies  were  observed 
in  the  election  of  consuls,  prstors,  &c.  ^  The 
word  Centuria  is  also  apphed  to  a  subdivision 
of  one  of  the  Roman  legMUis,  which  oMisisted  of 
an  hundred  men,  and  was  the  half  of  a  manipo- 
lua,  the  sixth  part  of  a  cohort,  and  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  kgion.  The  comomnder  of  a  centuria 
was  called  c^nhirion,  and  he  was  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  branch  of  a  vine  which  he 
carried  in  his  faiand. 

CbphIlon,  a  Greek  of  Ionia,  who  wrote  an 
history  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of  univer- 
sal hiatory  from  the  age  of  Niuusto  Alexander, 
which  be  divided  into  nine  books,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  nine  muses.  He  afiected  not 
to  know  the  place  6f  bis  birth,  expecting  it 
would  be  disputed  like  Homer's.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian. 

CEPHlLua.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

CspbihidOrus,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens  in 

the  age  of  JEachylus. II.  An  historian  who 

wrote  an  aoeount  of  the  Pbociao  war. 

CiRcopa,  a  Milesian,  author  of  a  fabuknis 
history,  mentioned  by  Athensus. 

CcRKlLU,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres;  firat 
instituted  at  Rome  by  Meromius  the  edile,  and 
celefarated  on  the  i9th  of  April.  Persons  in 
mourning  were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  the 
celebretion;  therefore  they  wrre  not  observed 
after  the  hattb  of  Cann«.  They  are  the  same 
as  Ihe  Thesmophoria  of  the  Greeks.  VicL 
T%e9mapKori(L 

CssTius,  an  epicurean  of  Smyrna,  who  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  in  the  age  of  Cicero. 

CsTB^vs,  the  aumame  of  one  of  the  branch* 
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et  of  the  Comeln.— — L  Marena,  a  consti!  m 
the  second  Punic  war.  Cic,  in  Brut, 
IL  A  tribune  at  Rome,  of  the  most  corrupt* 
ed  morals,  who  joined  CstUine  in  his  ooo- 
spinicy  against  the  state,  and  wascommisnMied 
to  murder  Cicefo.  He  was  npprebended,  aodj, 
with  Lentulus,  put  to  death  by  the  Roman 
senate.     PluL  in  Cic,  <f-c. III.  P.  Com.  a 

Kwerful  Roman,  who  embraced  the  party  oi 
ariuflfgainft  S>lla.  His  mistress  had  ob> 
tained  such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that  she 
distributed  bis  favours,  and  Lucul/us  was  not 
ashamed  to  court  her  smiles  when  be  wished  to 
be  appointe<l  general  against  Mithiidatea. 

CfeYX.     Ftd.  Part  111. 

CuABRiAs,  an  Athenian  general  and  pihUoao* 
pher,  who  chiefly  signalized  himself  when  h« 
assisted  the  Boeotians  sgainst  Agc»ilsos.  In 
this  celebrated  campaign  he  ordered  his  aoldiere 
to  put  one  knee  on  \m  ground,  avsd  fimdy  to 
KfX  their  s))eara  upon  the  other,  and  cover  them- 
aelves  with  their  stiields,  by  which  means  ha 
daunted  the  enemy,  and  had  a  statue  raised  to 
bis  honour  in  that  same  posture.  He  assialed 
alto  Nectanebua,  king  of  Egypt,  and  conquered 
the  whole  island  of  Cyprus :  but  he  at  last  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive  courage,  snd  deapiaed 
to  fly  from  his  sl.ip  when  he  hauit  in  his  pow- 
er to  save  his  liie  like  his  companions,  B.  (X 
376.  a  Nep.  in  vitd.-^Diod.  lix'-^PhU.  in 
Phoe. 

Ch^bbab,  an  oflker  who  murdered  Caligv- 
A.  D.  4i,  to  prevent  the  in&nMHia  death 
which  was  prepared  against  himselfl 

Cu£R&MON,  I.  a  comic  poet,  and  diadple  of 

Socrates. IL  A  atoic,  who  wrote  on   the 

E^gyptian  priests. 

Cu£q£pBON,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athena  in  tba 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

Char£adas.  an  Athenian  general,  aent  with 
20  ships  to  Sicily  during  tl^  Peloponnesian 
war.  He  died  426  B.  C.  &c  Thucyd,  3.  c 
86. 

Charax,  a  philosopher  of  Pergamus,  who 
wrote  an  history  of  Greece  in  40  books. 

Charaxes,  and  Chabaxus,  a  Mitjrienean, 
brother  to  Sappho,  who  became  pa8sionat»*Iy 
fond  of  Rhodope,  upon  whom  he  squandered  nil 
his  possession^  ami  n^duced  himsell  to  poverty 
and  the  necessity  of  piratical  excursions.  Ovii, 
Heroid.  15,  v.  117.— ^erod^^.  2,  c.  135,  &c 

Chares,  I.  a  statusr;^  of  Lindus,  who  was  18 
yeare  employed  in  making  the  famous  CoIoaBua 

at  Rhodes.    P/tit.  34,  c.  7. 11.  Anhistorisn 

of  Mityl(*ne,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander. 

Chab!clr8,  one  of  the  30  tyranta  aet  over 
Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  JCenoph.  Me- 
mor,  1. — Ari9t.  Potit.  5,  c  6.— —II.  A  fiunous 
physician  under  Tiberius.     Tact^  iinn.  6,  c 

CuARiLA,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
yean  by  the  Delphions.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
this  circumstance.  In  a  great  famine  the  peo- 
ple of  Delphi  assembled  and  applied  to  tncir 
king  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  accordingly 
diuributrd  a  Utile  com  he  had  among  the  no- 
blest; but  as  a  poor  little  girl,  callcu  Cbarila, 
iiegged  the  king  with  more  than  common  ear- 
nestness, he  best  her  with  his  shoe,  and  the  girl, 
unable  to  bear  his  treatment,  hanged  heraeu  in 
her  ginlle.  The  fiimine  increased;  and  the  ora- 
cle told  tbo  king,  that  to  relieve  his  people  ht 
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miMt  alone  fbv  th«  monler  of  CfaariU.  Upon 
thb  a  fmtirtA  was  inatituted  with  expiatory 
ritafl.  The  kinj;  pfeakled  over  th'w  institution, 
and  dt<tributeJ  pulse  and  com  to  such  as  attend- 
eil.  ChariU's  imige  was  brought  before  the 
king,  who  struck  it  with  his  shoe;  after  which 
It  was  carried  to  a  desolite  plAoe,  where  they 
pat  a  haJter  round  its  n<«k,  and  buried  it  where 
Chtrila  was  buried.     Plui.  in  QumsL  OrtBc. 

CniBf  i.Aoa,  and  Cbarillos,  a  son  of  Poly- 
dactes  kin^  of  Sparta,  educited  and  protected 
bf  his  nn^  Lycurgus.  He  made  war  against 
Argos  and  attacked  Tegea.  He  was  taken 
prison«*r,  and  released  on  promising  that  he 
wonkl  cease  fVom  war,  an  engagement  he  aoon 
broke.  He  died  in  the  64tQ  year  of  bis  age. 
Pau9,  %  36, 1  6,  0.  48. 

Charisia,  a  featival  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 
wtthdanoee  which  continued  all  night.  He  who 
continued  awaka  the  longest  was  re^^arded  with 
a  cake. 

CHARrsTf  A,  festiTals  at  Rome,  celebiated  on 


lime  when  swallows  first  made  thsk.  apiMr- 
ance.    PZm.  2,  c.  47. 

CBCLdNia,  a  daughter  of  Leonidas  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotua.  She  aooom- 
panied  her  father,  whom  ber  husband  had  ex- 
pelled, and  soon  after  went  into  banisbmeDi 
with  her  husband,  who  bad  in  his  torn  been  e** 
polled  by  Leonidas.    Plui.  in  Agid,  4-  Oeom, 

Cbeops,  and  Cheospes,  a  king  of  Egnrpl 
after  Rhampsinitus,  who  built  fiimoiM  pyranua% 
upon  which  lOJO  Ulents  were  expended  only 
in  supplying  the  workmen  with  Mls,  parstey, 
gariick,  and  other  vegetables.    Berodoi.  %  e^ 

Chbphbrbn,  a  brother  of  Cbaopa,  wbo  else 
built  a  pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  inveterate- 
I V  hated  these  two  royal  brothera,  that  tbey  pulb 
licly  reported  that  the  pyramids  which  th^  had 
built  hail  been  erected  by  a  shepherd.  Berodoi, 
3,  c.  137. 

CBBRisdPBtTs,  a  oommaoder  of  800  Spaitana, 
in  the  expedition  which  Cyrus  undertook  against 


the  90th  of  Febroary,  by  the  distribution  of  mu- 1  his  brother  ArUxerxes.    Diod.  14. 


Coal  presents,  with  the  intention  of  reconciling  | 
irieods  and  relations.  Vat,  Max.  %  c  l.-^Ovid, 
F^»9i.  1. 

Cbaritov,  a  writer  of  Aphrodisium,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  composed 
a  Greek  romance,  called  The  Lota  of  Chttreat 
and  Cailirrhoe,  which  has  been  much  admired 
fi>r  its  elegance,  and  the  originality  of  the  cha- 
netera  it  <lescribes.  There  b  a  vvry  learned 
edition  of  Chariton,  by  Rdske,  with  D'OrviUs's 
notes,  3  vols.  4to.    Amst  1750. 

Cbarmidp.8,  a  philosopher  of  the  third  aca- 
demy, B.  C.  95. 

Charm  IS,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  in  Nero's 
age,  who  used  cold  baths  fur  his  patients,  and 
prrseribed  medicines  contrary  to  those  of  his 
contemporaries.     Plin,  21,  c  1. 

Ca  ARMUs,  a  poet  of  Syracnae,  some  of  whose 
firacments  are  found  scattered  in  Athencus. 
*•  Charon,  I.  a  Thehan,  who  received  into  his 
boose  Pelopidas  and  his  friends,  when  they  de- 
fiveied  Thebes  from  tyranny,  Ac  Plut,  in  Pe- 
iop,  '  XL  An  hbtonan  of  Lampsacus,  son  of 
Pytlieo%  who  wrote  twe  books  on  Persia,  be- 
iiilee  other  tnatisea,  B.^  C.  479. III.  An  his- 
torian of  Naoeratis,  who  wrote  an  history  of  his 
coantry  and  of  Egypt. 

Charondas,  a  man  of  Catena,  who  gave 
kws  to  the  people  of  Thurium,  and  made  a  law 
that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  come  arm^d 
into  the  asaembly.  He  inadvertently  broke  ibis 
law,  and  when  told  of  it,  he  fell  upon  his  sword, 
B.  C.  446.     VaL  Mar.  6,  c.  5. 

Charops,  and  CbarApbs,  I.  a  powerful  Epi- 
rot,  who  aaristed  Flamii^us  when  making  war 
againet  PhiBp  the  kins  of  Macedonia.    Plot. 

in  PImoi. II.  The  first  deeeJknial  archon  at 

Athens.     Patere.  1,  c  a 

Chbljb,  a  Greek  word,  (x>iXf  0  signifying 
dawot  vrhieh  is  applied  to  the  Scorpion,  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  iodise,  and  lies,  according  to 
the  ancients,  contiguous  to  Virgo.  Virg.  G. 
1,  V.  33. 

CaBLfD5:<nA,  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in  wbkh 
it  was  euatomary  for  boys  to  go  begging  from 
door  to  door^  and  singfng  certain  songs,  &c 
jt^^en.— — -The  wind  Favonios  was  called  also 
Cholidomia,  from  the  6th  of  the  ides  of  Febru- 
aff  to  the  Tlh  cC  the  calends  of  March,  the 


Chilo^  a  Spartan  philosopher,  who  baa  bestt- 
called  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
One  of  bis  maxims  was  **  know  tbyselC"  He 
died  through  excess  of  joy,  in  the  arms  of  bis 
son,  who  bad  obtained  a  victory  at  Olympia,  B. 
C.a97.    PKn.  7,  c  33.— Loer*. 

[**  Chiomidbs  was  the  first  comic  wrilar 
among  the  Atheniana.  His  representations 
date  from  Olymp.  73d,  8;  B.  C.  487.  The 
names  of  three  ot  hb  oomedbs  sie  recorded— 
•  Hpdcf ,  n«M«l  I  *A(rs«#i«2,  and  Drw^^.  The 
two  btter  do  not  apparently  bear  any  reference 
to  mythology,  and  therefore  it  b  probable  that 
comedy  was  beginning  to  adopt  subjects  of  a 
different  nature;  or  rather,  that  the  Aitic  come- 
dy did,  from  its  earliest  times,  incUne,  as  in  the 
dsys  of  Aristophanes,  to  pertooality  and  satire.'* 
Theatre  of  the  Greek9,] 

Chlorus,  (Constantino),  ooe  of  the  Caaacs 
in  Diocletian's  age,  who  reigned  two  years  after 
the  emperor's  abdication,  and  died  July  dSL  A, 
D.306. 

Chcbbilits,  I.  a  tiagie  poet  of  Athens*  wKo 
wrote  many  tragedies,  of  which  13  obtained  the 
prize.  ["  The  dramas  of  CboarOus  appear  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  of  a  satyric  character,  like 
thoae  of  Theapia.  In  his  later  days  be  natural- 
ly copied  the  improvements  of  Pbrynicbna,  and 
we  nnd  him  accordingly  contending  for  the 
tragic  prize  against  Phrynichus*  Praonasi  aad 
iEschylus,  Olymp.  70th,  B.  C.  499;  the  tioie 
when  ^schylus  nrat  exhibited.  His  pieces  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifiy : 
not  a  iiagment  however  remains;  and,  if  we 
may  trust  Hermeas  and  Produs,  thecommanta- 
tora  on  Plato^  tlie  loss  b  not  very  great.'*     Tko- 

atre  qf  the  Cfreeka.) IL  An  historian  of 

Samoa. Two  otherpoeti^  one  of  whom  was 

very  intimate  with  Herodotus.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  rictory  which  the  Athenians  had 
obtained  over  Xerxes,  and,  on  aceonnt  of  the 
excelkmce  of  the  composition,  he  received  a 
piece  of  gold  fttr  each  verse  from  the  Atheniaas, 
and  was  publicly  ranked  with  Homer  as  a  post. 
The  other  was  one  of  Alexander's  fiattirera 
and  friends,  it  is  said  the  prinoe  promised  him 
as  many  pieces  of  gold  as  taera  sbouki  be  good 
verses  in  his  poetry,  and  as  many  slaps  on  Ids 
foiebead  as  thsra  wen  bad ;  andli^eoossqaBiica 
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«f  tUt,  leftfee  its  of  bii  «mM0  in  cacli  poem 
were  entitled  to  gold,  while  tbe  rest  were  re- 
Wdded  with  tbe  eaetigatioa.  P/u/.  in  Alex. — 
BvnU,  %  ep.  1,  ▼.  23-2. 

CaoNNiDAS.     Vid,  Part  III. 

CBmoMius,  an  Argive^  who,  akme  with  Alee- 
nor,  surviTed  a  battle  between  300  of  bb  coun- 
trymen and  300  Spartans.    Herodot.  1,  c.  G3. 

Chrysanthius,  a  philosopher  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  known  for  the  great  number  of  volumes 
he  wrote. 

CHRTSRRtnja,  a  Corinthian,  who  wrote  an 
hisfory  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  India,  besides 
a  treatise  on  rivers.    Plui.  in  PandL 

Chrtsippvs,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus, 
who  wrote  ^jottt  311  treatises.  ^  AoMMig  bis  cu- 
4b«s  opinions  was  his  approbadoii  of  a  parent's 
marriage  with  hts  child,  and  his  wish  that  dead 
bodies  should  be  eaten  rather  than  buried.  He 
died  through  excess  of  wine,  or,  as  others  say, 
IhNn  kugSing  too  much  on  seeing  an  ass  eating 
^on  a  sUver  platp,  907  B.  C.  in  the 80th year 
of  his  age.     VaL  Aha:  8,  c  I.^Diod.^Horai. 

9,  fiW.  3,  ▼.  40. 

Chr^-sostom,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  died  A.  D.  407,  in  his  53d  year.  He  was 
a  great  discipKnazian,  and  by  severely  lashing 
tbe  vices  of  nis  age,  he  procured  himaelf  many 
enemies.  He  was  banished  for  opoosing  the 
raising  a  statue  to  the  empress,  after  naving  dis- 
played his  abilities  as  an  eWant  preacher,  a 
sound  theologian,  and  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
scripture.  Cbrysostom's  works  warn  uobly  and 
eorrectly  edited,  without  a  Latin  version,  by  Se- 
ville, 8  vols.  fol.  Etone.  1613.  They  have  ap- 
^^eared  with  a  translation,  at  Paris,  edit.  Bene- 
dict. Montfiiucon,  13  vols.  foL  1718. 

CtctRO,  M#  T.  born  at  Arpinum,  was  son  of 
a  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  descended  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabines.    His  mother's 
name  was  Helvia.    After  displaying  many  pro- 
mising abilities  at  school,  he  was  taught  philo-- 
aopby  at  Piso,  and  law  by  Motius  Scsvola. 
The  vehemence  with  which  he  had  attacked 
Clodius  proved  injurious  to  him  ;  and  when  his 
enemy  was  made  tribune,  Cicero  was  banished 
fiom  Borne,  though  90,000  young  men  were 
supporters   of  his   innocence.    Alter   sixteen 
months  absence,  be  entered  Rome  with  univer- 
sal satisfaction,  and  when  he  was  sent,  with  tbe 
power  of  proconsul,  to  Cilicia,  his  integrity  and 
prudence  made  him  successful  against  the  ene- 
my, And  at  his  return  he  was  honoured  vnth  a 
triumph,  which  the  factions  prevented  him  to 
0»j«f*    After  much  hesitation  during  the  civil 
eommotions  between  Cesar  and  Poropey,  he 
joined  himself  to  the  latter,  and  followed  him 
to  Greece.    When  victory  bad  declared  in  £i- 
w>ar  of  C«sar,  at  tbe  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cioero 
went  to  Brundusium,  and  was  reconciled  to  the 
oonqu«t>r,  whotreCted  him  with  great  humanity. 
From  this  time  Cioero  retired  into  the  country, 
snd  seldom  visited  Rome.     When  Cesar  had 
been  stabbed  in  the  senate,  Cicero  recommended 
a  general  amnesty,  and  was  the  most  earnest  to 
(leoree  the  provmoes  to  Brutus  and  Camius. 
Bqt  when  be  saw  the  interest  of  Cesar's  ifkur- 
ddfers  decrease,  and  Antony  come  into  power, 
he  retired  to  Athens.    He  soon  afUr  returned, 
bat  lived  in  perpetual  ^aar  of  assassination. 
Angustos  courted  the  apmobation  of  Cioero^ 
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the  consulship.    But  his  wish  wa^  not  auKsaraf 
he  soon  forgot  his  former  profoesions  of  friend* 
ship  ;  and  when  the  two  consuls  had  been  kill« 
ed  at  Mutlna,  Augustus  jmneil  bis  interest  to 
that  of  Antony,  and  tbe  triumvirate  was  soon 
after  lurmed.     The  great  enmity  which  Cicero 
bore  to  Antony  was  fatal  to  him  }  and  Augus^ 
tua,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  the  triumvirs,  to  des- 
troy all  cause  of  quarrel,  and  each  to  despatch  ~ 
his  enemies,  produced  their  list  of  proscription. 
About  two  hundred  were  doomed  to  death,  and 
Cicero  was  among  the  number  upon  the  list  of 
Antony.    Auffurtus  yielded  a  men  to  whom 
he  partly  owed  his  greatness,  and  Cicero  wi« 
pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antony,  amoM 
whom  was  Popilius,  whom  he  had  defended 
upon  an  accusstipn  of  parricide.    He  had  fled 
in  a  liltisr  towards  the  aea  of  Caieta,  and  when 
the  assassins  came  up  to  him,  Lo  put  bis  head 
out  of  the  litter,  and  it  was  severed  from  th^ 
body  by  Herennius.    This  memorable  event 
happened  in  Docember,  43  B.  C.  afler  tbe  en- 
ioynient  of  life  for  63  yean(  11 .  months,  and 
5  days.    The  head  and  the  right  hand  of  the 
orator  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  hung  up  in 
the  Roman  forum ;  and  Fulvia.  tbe  triumvir*s 
wife,  drew  the  tongue  out  of  the  nsouth,  and 
bored  it  through  repeatedly  with  a  gokJ  bodkin, 
verifyincF,  in  this  act  of  inhumanity,  what  Ci- 
cero had  once  observed,  that  no  animal  i»  moft 
revengeful  than  a  woman.     Cicero  haa  acquiP' 
ed  more  ml  fame  by  his  litcrarv  conipositioBS 
than  by  his  spirited  exertions  aa  a  Roman^enatoi. 
F"  The  first  oration  which  Cicero  pronounced,  at 
least  of  those  which  are  extant,  was  delivered  in 
presence  of  four  judges  appointed  by  the  pre- 
tor,  and  with  Hortensius  for  his  opponent.    It 
was  in  the  case  of  Cluintius,  which  was  pleaded 
in  the  year  672,  when  Cioero  was  96  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  ho  came  to  the  bar  much 
later  than  was  usual,  after  havin|(  studied  eivil 
law  under  Mucins  Scevola,  and  having  fuithbr 
i^ualified  himself  for  tbe  exercise  of  his  profile- 
sion  by  tbe  study  of  polite  literature  umbr  tkfi 
peet  Archias,  as  also  of  phUosophv  under  Iha 
principal  teachers  of  each  seat  who  had  leaoitsd 
to  Rome.    This  case  was  uhdeitaken  by  Cioero^ 
at  the  request    of   the    celebrated    oomediaii 
Roscius,  the  brother4n-1aw  of  GUiintius ;  but  it 
was  not  of  a  nature  well  adapted  ta  call  forth  or 
dbplay  any  of  the  higher  powers  of  eloqumoe. 
In  the  year  following  that  in  which  he  plonded 
the  case  of  Gtuiotius,  Cicero  undertook  the  do- 
fence  of  Roscius  of  Ameria,  which  was  the  first 
public  or  criminal  trial  in  which  be  spoke.    Tfas 
father  of  Roscius  had  two  mortal  enemies,  of 
bis  own  name  and  district.   During  tbe  ptoacrip- 
tions  of  Sylla,  he  was  assassinated  one  evening 
at  Rome,  while  returning  home  from  aupper ; 
and,  on  preteift  that  he  was  in  the  list  proocribed, 
his  estate  was  purchased  for  a  mere  nominal 

Srice  by  Chrysogonos,  a  favourite  slave,  to  whom 
ylla  bad  given  freedom,  and  whom  be  bad  pet- 
mitted  to  buy  the  property  of  Roecius  as  a  for- 
feiture. Part  of  the  valuable  lands  thus  acauir- 
ed,  were  made  over  by  Chryaogonus  to  the  Ros- 
cii.  Thecase  seems  to  have  been  pleaded  with 
much  animation  and  spirit,  bnt  the  oration  was 
rather  too  much  in  that  flotici.  Anatio  taste, 
which  Cioero  at  this  time  had  probably  adopted 
from  imitation  of  Hortenaiufl,  who  wmB  c^i- 


utd  expiesiiJ  his  wish  to  be  his  colleague  in  ]  dered  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  cloqueuc^  ia 
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tlMPonim;  &ndb«iioetheti«lebnUedpaMaffeon 
Ibe  punishment  of  fMrriddei  (which  conusted 
io  throwing  the  criminal,  tied  up  in  a  sack,  into 
a  river,)  was  condemned  by  the  severer  taste  of 
his  more  advanced  ywn,    Cicero's  couraee  in 
defending  and  obtaining  the  acquittal  of  Ros- 
GiQii,  awMT  the  circumstances  in  which  the  case 
was  undertaken,  was  applauded  by  the  whole 
city.    By  this  public  opposition  to  the  avarice 
of  an  agent  of  Sylla,  woo  was  then  in  the  {Je- 
nitude  of  his  power,  and  by  the  energy  with 
which  he  resisted  an  oppressive  proceeding,  he 
fixed  his  chariacter  for  a  fearless  and  zealous  pa- 
tioa  of  the  injured,  as  much  as  for  an  accom- 
plished oisator.    Immediately  after  the  decision 
of  this  cause,  Cicero^  P^J^J  on  account  of  his 
heakh,  and  partly  for  improvement,  travelled 
into  Grteece  and  Asia,  where  he  spent  two  yean 
in  the  asaiduoos  study  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
qoeoce,  under  the  ablest  teachers  or  Athens  and 
Am  MiAor.    Nor  was  his  styb  alone  formed 
mad  impusved  by  imitation  of  the  Oreek  rheto- 
naiatm:  his  pronunciation  also  was  corrected,  by 
practising  under  Oreek  masters,  iirom  whom  be 
Isaraed  Uie  art  of  commanding  his  voice,  and 
of  Kiviiig  it  greater  compass  and  variety  than  it 
hao  hitherto  attained.    The  first  cause  which 
ha  pleaded  alter  his  return  to  Rome,  was  that  of 
Roscius,  the  celebrated  comedian,  in  a  dispute 
which  involved  a  mere  matter  of  civil  right,  and 
vpas  of  no  pscnliar  interest  or  importance.    AU 
tbe  orations  which  he  delivered  during  the  five 
IbOoving  years,  are  kist,  of  which  number  were 
tfeoae  for  Maccaa  Tullius  and  L.  Varenus,  men- 
Iftoaed  by  Prisdan  as  extant  in  his  time.    At 
tlie  ead  of  that  period,  however,  and  when  01- 
9UO  was  now  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
Me,  a  glcNrioiis  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the 
S^play  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  prosecution  in- 
■ftitated  against  Venes,  the  pretor  of  Sicily,  a 
«srininal  infinitely  more  hateful  than  Catiline  or 
Clodins,  and  to  whom  the  Roman  re]^ubliCf  at 
never  produced  an  equal  in  turpitude  and 
He  was  now  accused  by  the  Sicilians 


of  many  fl^[iant  acts  of  injusUoe,  rapine,  and 
cmakjr,  committed  by  him  during  his  triennial 
government  of  their  island,  whidi  he  had  done 
noie  to  ruin  than  all  the  arbitrary  acts  of  their 
native  tyrants,  or  the  devastating  wars  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  This  arduous 
task  be  wm  earMtly  soiictted  to  undertake,  by 
a  petition  ftom  m  the  towns  of  Sicily,  except 
Sfnoom  and  Messina,  both  which  cities  had 
bean  occaaiopally  aUowed  by  the  plunderer  to 
flhaie  the  spotia  of  the  province.  Baving  ac- 
aepted  this  troal,  so  important  in  his  eyes  to  the 
honour  of  the  republic,  nuther  the  uir  distant 
^videnoe^  nor  irritating  delaysof  all  thoaeguards 
ef  guilt  with  which  Verres  was  environed;  could 
4etar  or  sleeken  his exertkms.  Thefirstdevke 
on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  or  rather  of  his 
oounsel,  Hortenains,  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, was  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  conduct  of  the 
trial  feom  the  hands  of  Cicero,  by  phM^ing  it 
in  these  ef  CaciUns,  ^||iio«  was  a  creatove  of 
Verrei^  and  who  now  churned  a  preference  to 
Cicons  on  the  groond  af  personal  injuries  re- 
osived  £twn  the  accused*  and  a  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  crimes  of  his  pretended  enemy. 
TIm  judicial  claims  of  these  competitors  had 
thfrefofe  to  he  tot  decided  in  that  kind  of  pro- 

ts  calM  mvimiHtK  in  wUiph  Cicero  deliveied 
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bis  oration,  entitled  Co§Ura  CaciUumf  and 
shewed,  wita  much  power  of  argument  and  sar* 
casm,  that  he  himself  was  in  every  way  best  fit- 
ted to  act  as  the  impeacher  of  Verres.  H^viii|( 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  judges  that  C«ci- 
lius  onl^  wished  to  get  the  cause  into  his  own 
hands,  m  order  to  betoay  it,  Cicero  was  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  tbe  prosecution,  and  was  allowed 
110  days  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order  to 
collect  information  for  supporting  his  char^ 
He  fini^ied  his  progress  through  the  idand  in 
less  than  half  the  time  which  had  been  mnted 
him.  On  his  return  he  found  that  a  plan  had 
been  laid  by  tbe  friends  of  Verres,  to  procrasti- 
nate the  trial  at  least  till  the  following  season, 
when  they  expected  to  have  magistrates  and 
judges  wbio  woukl  prove  favourable  to  his  inter- 
ests. In  this  design  they  so  far  succeeded,  that 
time  was  not  left  to  go  through  the  cause  a^ 
cordiojif  to  the  ordimuy  forms  and  practice  of 
oratorical  discussion  in  the  course  of  the  year : 
Cicero^  therefore,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  by  en- 
forcing or  aggravating  the  several  articles  of 
charge,  but  to  produce  at  once  all  his  documents  1 
and  witnesses,  leaving  the  rhetorical  part  of  the 
performance  till  the  whole  evidence  was  con* 
eluded.  The  first  oration,  therefore,  against 
Verres,  which  is  extremely  short,  vras  merely 
intended  to  exphun  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  this  unusual  mode  of  proce- 
dure. He  aocordinffly  exposes  the  devices  by 
which  the  culprit  andms  cabal  wen  attempting 
to  pervert  tli^  course  of  justice,  ana  unfolds  the 
eternal  diunrace  that  would  attach  to  the  Roman 
law,  should  their  stratagems  prove  successful* 
This  oration  was  followed  by  the  deposition  of 
the  witnesses,  and  recital  of  the  documents^ 
which  so  deariy  established  the  guilt  of  Veriest 
that,  driven  to  deapair,  he  submitted,  without 
awaiting  his  sentence,  to  a  voluntai^y  ezUe.  It 
therefore  appears,  that  of  the  six  orations  agaiipl 
Venes,  only  one  was  pronounced.  The  other 
five,  forming  the  series  of  harangues  which  he 
intended  to  deliver  after  the  proofhadbeen  coo)- 
pleted,  were  subsequently  published  in  the  saq»e 
shape  a>  if  the  delinquent  nad  actually  stood  his 
trUu/and  was  to  have  made  a  reguUtf  defence. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  oration  for 
Fonteius,  the  next  which  Cicero  delivered,  has 
descended  to  us  incomplete.  It  was  the  defenoa 
of  an  unpopular  governof,  accused  of  opprea-^ 
sion  by  the  province  intrusted  to  his  administra- 
tion ;  and,  as  such,  would  have  formed  an  in- 
teresting contrast  to  the  accusation  of  Verres. 
Pro  C«ectna.— This  was  a  mere  question  of 
dvU  right,  turning  6n  the  eflfect  of  a  pr^nan 
edkst.  Pro  Lege  JfoniWa.— Hitherto  Cicerp 
had  only  addressed  the  judges  in  the  ^[um  in 
civil  suits  or  criminal  prosecutions.  The  ora- 
tion for  the  Manilian  law,  which  is  accounted 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  production^  wa 
the  first  in  whicli  he  spoke  to  the  whole  peopb 
ftom  the  rostrum.  Itwaswonounowlinfevw 
of  a  kw  proposed  by  Mamhus,  a  tribune  of  iha 
oeopfe,  for  consUtntiDg  Pompev  sole  general, 
JritTwtjaordinary  powen,  m  the  iwr  against . 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  m  which  LucuHui 
at  the  time  commanded.    The  ch*sfe  of  the  aa. 
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Potnpsj,  concealed  from  Cicero  hb  many  and 
great  imperfections,  ami  seduced  an  honest  ctti- 
KeO)  and  finest  genius  in  Rome,  a  man  of  un- 
paralleled industry,  and  that  generally  applied 
to  the  noblest  purposes,  into  the  prostitution  of 
his  abilities  and  virtues,  for  exalting  an  ambi- 
tions chief,  and  investing  him  with  such  exor- 
bitant and  unconstitutional  powers,  as  virtually 
subverted  the  commonwealth.    Pro  Clutntio. — 
This  is  a  pleadmg  for  Cluentiua,  who,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  was  accused  of  having  poi- 
soned his  stepfather,  Oppianicus.    Great  part 
of  the  harangue  app<«rs  to  be  but  collaterally 
connected  with  the  direct  subject  of  the  pmse- 
cution.    The  whole  oration  discloses  such  a 
scene  of  enormous  villainy— of  murders,  by 
poison  and  assassination— of  incest  and  subor- 
nation of  witnesses,  that  the  fiunily  history  of 
Cluentius  may  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart 
in  domestic  society,  of  what  the  government  of 
Verres  was  in  public  life.    Though  very  long, 
and  complicated  too,  in  the  subject  H  u  one  of 
the  most  correct  and  forcible  of  all  Cicero's  iu- 
dicial  orations ;  and,  under  the  impression  that 
it  comes  nearer  to  the  strain  of  a  modem  plead- 
ing than  any  of  the  others,  it  has  been  selected 
by  Dr.  Blair  as  the  subject  of  a  minute  analysis 
and  criticism.     De  Lege  Agraria  contra  Rul- 
turn. — In  his  discourse  Fro  Lege  Manilia^  the 
first  of  the  deliberative  kind  addressed  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  Cicero  had  the  advantage 
of  sjjeskingjbr  a  favourite  of  the  multitude,  and 
against  the  chiefii  of  the  senate ;  but  he  was 
placed  in  a  very  different  situation  when  he 
came  to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law.    This  had 
been  for  900  years  the  darling  object  of  the  Ro- 
man tribes — ^the  daily  attraction  and  rallying 
word  of  the  populace—the  signal  of  discord,  and 
most  powerful  engine  of  the  Mditious  tribunate. 
The  first  of  the  series  of  orations  against  the 
Agrarian  law,  now  proposed  by  RuUus,  was  de- 
livered by  Cicero  in  the  senate-house,  shortly 
after  his  election  to  the  consulship :  the  second 
and  third  were  addressed  to  the  people  from  the 
rostrum.     Pro  i?a6trto.— About  the  year  654, 
Saturninus,  a  seditious  tribune,  had  been  slain 
bv  a  partj  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  senate. 
Thirty-six  years  afterwards,  Rabirius  was  ac- 
cused of  accessbn  to  tins  murder,  by  Labienus, 
subsequently  well-known  as  Cesar's  lieutenant 
in  Gaul.    Hortemdus  had  pleaded  the  cause  be- 
fore the  Duumvirs,  Caius  and  Lucius  Cesar, 
by  whom  Rabirius  being  condemne«],  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  was  defended  by  Cuseio  in 
the  Comitia.    Cicero's  oration  on  this  conten- 
tion between  the  senatorial  and  tribunitial  pow- 
er, gives  us  more  the  impression  of  prompt  and 
unstn<fied  eloquence  than  most  of  ius  other  ha- 
rangues.    Gmtra  CatUmam.—The  detection 
and  supprenion  of  that  nefarious  ptot,  form  the 
most  riorious  pan  of  the  poUtical  life  of  Cicero ; 
and  the  orations  he  wonounoed  against  the 
chief  consptrator,  afe  sQU  regarded  as  the  most 
splendid  monuments  of  hb  ek>queDoe.     The 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  tended  to  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  the  city  and  government.    Ciceivk 
having  discovered  his  design,  summoned  the 
senate  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator 
with  the  intention  of  li^ng  before  it  the  whole 
circumstance  of  the  plot.    But  Catihne  having 
unexpectedly  apj^eoied  in  the  midst  of  the  tui. 
sonbty,  his  aodaaty  unpeUed  the  consular  oimtor 


into  an  abrupt  invective,  which  b  Utee^  tS* 
dressed  to  the  traitor,  and  commenoes  vritboiit 
the  preamble  by  which^  most  of  his  other  hm- 
rangues  are  introduced.     The  great  object  of 
the  whole  oration,  was  to  drive  Catiline  into 
banishment ;  and  it  appears  somewhat  singular, 
that  so  dangerous  a  personage,  and  whp  migbt 
have  been  so  easily  convicted,  sbouM  thus  have 
been  forced,  or  even  alkiwed,  to  vrithdraw  to  bn 
army,  instead  of  being  seized  and  punisbed. 
Catiline  havingescaped  unmolested  to  his  camp, 
the  conduct  of^the  consul  in  not  apprehending; 
but  sending  away  this  formidaMe  enemy,  h«l 
probably  excited  some  censure  and  discontent ; 
and  the  second  Catilinorian  oration  was  in  con* 
sequence  delivered  by  Cicero,  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  justify  his  driving  the 
chief  conspirator  from  Rome.    Manifest  praefe 
of  the  whole  plot  having  been  at  length  oMaiD' 
ed,  by  the  arrest  of  the  ambassadors  frem  the 
Allobroges,  with  whom  the  conspirstofg  had 
tampered,  and  who  were  bearing  written  care- 
dentials  from  them  to  their  own  country,  Cice- 
ro, in  his  third  eratkm,  laid  before  the  pemile  aU 
the  particulan  of  the  discovery,  and  invited  them 
to  join  in  celebrating  a  thanksgiving,  which  had 
been  decreed  by  the  senate  to  his  honoor,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  country/   The  last  Caii- 
linarian  oration  was  pronounced  in  the  senate, 
on  the  debate  concerning  the  puniahaient  to  bs 
inflicted  on  the  cenepirators.     Cicero  does  net 
precisely  declare  for  any  particular  pwiBshinenC; 
but  he  shows  that  his  mind  evidently  inclined  to 
the  severest,  by  dwelling  db  the  enormity  ef  the 
conspirators'  guilt,  and  aggravating  all  tlxif 
crimes  with  much  acrimony  and  art.    His  mo- 
timents  finally  prevailed ;  and  those  conspirsters^ 
who  had  remained  in  Rome,  were  stranffled  qd- 
der  his  immediate  superintendence.    Lt  tbese 
four  orations,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  Iben^ 
paiticulariy  of  the  fint  and  last,  is  ^erj  diller- 
ent,  and  accommodated  with  a  great  deal  of 
judgment  to  the  oocasien,  and  to  the  arcom- 
stanoes   under   which   they   were    delivered. 
Through  the  whole  series  ef  the  CaCilinariBn  ora- 
tions, tne  langua^  of  Cicero  is  weU  caJcoiated 
to  overawe  the  wicked,  to  confirm  the  good,  and 
encourage  the  timid.    It  is  of  that  dcsLiipeioB 
which  rendere  the  mind  of  one  man  the  mmd  ef 
a  whole  assembly,  or  a  whole  people.    Pro  3#m- 
nena. — The  Comitia  bein^  n^  heM  in  order  ti» 
choose  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year,  Junius  SV- 
lanns  and  Mnrena  were  elected.    The  latter 
candidate  had  for  his  competitor  the  celebusted 
jurisconsult  Solpicius  Rufus ;  who,  being  aeasl- 
ed  by  Cato,  charged  Murena  with  having  pre- 
vailed by  bribery  and  corruptioo.    Thia  east 
was  one  of  great  expectation,  from  the  dignity 
of  the  prosecutors,  and  eloquence  €>f  the  advo- 
cates for  the  accused.    Before  Cicero  epoke,  it 
had  been  pleaded  by  Hortensius,  and  Crassos 
the  triumvir ;  and  Cicero,  in  engaging  in  Ibe 
cauae,  felt  the  utmost  desire  to  surpass  these 
rivals  of  his  eloquence.    Such  was  his  anxiety, 
that  he  slept  none  dwingthe  whole  night 


preceded  the  hearing  of  the  cause ;  and  Mng 
thus  exhausted  with  flare,  his  eloquence  on  thS 
occanon  fell  short  of  that  of  Hoitensins.  He 
shows,  however,  much  delicacy  and  art  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  manages  the  attack  on  tbe 
phtk)sophy  of  Cato^  and  profession  of  SulpiGia% 
Doth  of  whom  were  his  particular  finendCi,  and 
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liigh  is  Um  MUiMtkNi  of  tiM  Jadgw  he  addnw. 
•d.    jP»v  Conuiio  iS^tfo.— SjUa,  who  mm  af. 
tanrwds  a  mat  partisan  of  Casar'a,  was  pro- 
•oeatod  ArhaMng  been  engaged  in  Catiline*a 
nam^umyi  but  bis  aocoeer,  Toraaatas»  digree. 
matt  ffoiB  Um  Cham  against  SyUa,  torned  bis 
MilkiyonCieeffO(  Jlaging,  that  be  had  osorped 
the  aothority  of  a  king;  and  aaaerting  that  be 
^••Jfce  thifd  ioieign  aovepNgn  who  had  reigned 
•J  Rooae  after  Ntuoa.  and  Tarauin.    Cicen>, 
thenfim^  in  his  repljr,  had  not  oniy  to  defend  his 
wnt,  bat  te  answer  the  petdant  raiUefy  by 
which  his  antamiMl  attempted  to  excite  envy 
and  odram  against  himself.    Forthisdefence  of 
Cornelius  Sylla,  Cicero  privately  received  from 
hiB  elient  the  sum  of  90,000  seeteroes,  which 
ohieiy  enabled  him  to  pmchase  his  magnificent 
hoose  on  the  Palatine  HilL    Pro  AreMa,— 
This  is  one  of  the  orations  of  Cicero  on  which 
M  has  soooeeded  in  beetowing  the  finest  polish, 
and  itis  perhaps  the  most  j^eaaing  of  all  his 
nsraryes.    Aichias  was  a  native  of  Antioch, 
and,  having  come  to  Italy  in  early  yontb,  was 
vewaided  fi>r  bis  learning  and  gemos  with  the 
inendshipofthefirrtmeninthestate,  and  with 
the  eitiBMiship  of  Heraclea,  a  confederate  and 
anfranehised  town  of  Magna  Qracia.    A  few 
years  afterwards,  a  law  was  enacted,  conferring 
the  rights  of  Roman  dtiaens  on  all  who  bad 
been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  federate  states, 
IMovided  they  had  a  settlement  in  Italy  at  the 
time  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  had  assert- 
ed the  privilege  befere  the  pretor  within  adxty 
Ays  firom  the  period  at  which  it  was  promol- 
Ssted.    After  Archies  had  enjoyed  the  benefit 
«f  this  law  fer  more  tban  twenty  years,  bis 
claims  were  called  in  question  by  one  Ghracchus, 
mho  now  attempted  to  drive  him  from  the  city, 
^mdm  the  enactment  ezpeUinff  all  foreigneni  who 
usurped,  without  due  title,  Uie  name  and  altri- 
iraies  of  Boman  citizens.    The  loss  of  records, 
and  some  other  droumstanoes,  having  thrown 
Aobts  on  the  legal  right  of  his  dient,  Cicero 
chiefly  enhosed  on  the  dignity  of  lilerstare  and 
.poetry,  and  the  various  BooompUshments  of  Ar- 
chias,  which  gave  him  so  just  a  claim  to  tlie  pri- 
viifl^ss  he  enjoyed.    The  whole  oration  is  inter- 
speraul  with  beautilhl  maxims  and  sentences, 
which  have  been  quoted  with  deUgbt  in  all  i^ges. 
Pro  G(Bto.«— Middleten  has  pronounced  this  to 
V|  th#most  enterUining  of  tne  orations  which 
Cioero  has  left  u^  from  the  vivacity  of  wit  and 
homour  with  which  he  treaU  the  gallantries  of 
Clodia,  her  eommeroe  with  Cslius,  and  in  gene- 
vat  the  gaieties  siid  licenlionsness  of  youth. 
Cimlias  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  accomplishments,  who  had  been  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Cicero  on  his  firet  introduction  to 
the  Forum ;  but  having  imprudentlj  engaged  in 
an  intrii^  with  Clodia,  the  well-known  siiter 
of  Clodins,  and  baring  afterwards  deserted  her, 
abe  afcused  Mm  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her, 
nod  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  in  or- 
der  to  moeure  the  assaarinatjon  of  Dio,  the 
Afezandrian  ambassador.    De  ProvincuM  Con- 
ruiarUnu. — The  government  of  Ghiul  was  con- 
tinned  to  Caaar,  m  consequence  of  this  oration, 
wo  that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, which  it  was  inoontestibly  the  great  wish  of 
Cioero  to  protect  and  maintain  inviolate.    In 
Fiamum, — ^Pbo  having  been  recalled  from  bis 


gossmiaent  of  Mneedon,  Ui  consequenoe  of 
Uioeru^s  oration,  Dt  ProvirtcitU  OmnUaribuMt 
he  complained,  in  one  of  his  firrt  appearances 
in  the  senate,  of  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
and  attacked  the  orator,  particularly  on  the 
score  of  his  poetry,  ridiculing  the  well-known 
line, 

'  CedarU  anna  toga — concedat  laurea  Ixngtue,* 

Cioero  replied  in  a  hitter  invective,  in  which  he 
exposed  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of  his  ene- 
my to  public  contempt  and  detestation.    The 
most  ■ingular  feature  of  tbii  harangue  is  the  per- 
sonal abuse  and  coarseness  of  expression  it  con- 
tains, which  appear  the  more  extraordinary 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  delivered  in  the 
senate-house^  and  directed  against  an  individual 
of  such  diatmction  and  consequenoe  as  Piso. 
Pro  Milmie. — The  speech  which  Cicero  actual- 
ly delivered,  was  taken  down  in  writing,  and  is 
nieotiooed  by  Asconios  Pedianus  as  stul  extant 
in  Ins  time.    But  that  beaotirol  harangue  wbich 
we  now  possess,  is  one  which  was  retouched  and 
polished,  as  a  cift  for  Milo^  after  he  had  retired 
m  exile  to  Mareeilles.    Pro  Ligario. — This 
oration  was  pronounced  after  Cesar,  having  van- 
quished. Pompey  in  Thessaly,  and  destroyed 
the  remains  of  the  republican  party  in  Afri^ 
ca,  assumed  the  sQpreme  administration  of  af* 
fein  at  Rome.    Merciful  as  the  conqueror  ap- 
peared, he  was  understood  to  be  much  exaapo* 
rated  against  those  who^  after  the  rout  at  Phar" 
salia,  had  renewed  the  war  in  Africa.    Ligarios, 
when  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  was 
fermally  accused  by  his  old  enemy  Tubero,  of 
havinj^  borne  arms  in  that  contest.    The  dicta- 
tor himself  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  case^ 
much  prejudiced  against  Ligarius,  as  was  known 
from  bis  having  preriously  declared,  that  his  re- 
solution was  fixed,  and  was  not  to  be  altered  by 
the  charms  of  eloquence.     Cicero,  however, 
overcame  bis  prepossessions,  snd  extorted  from 
him  a  pardon.    The  countenance  of  Cssar,  it 
is  said,  changed,  as  the  oretor  proceeded  in  his 
speech ;  but  when  he  touchea  on  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  described  Tubero  as  seeking  his 
life,  amid  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  dictator 
became  so  agitated,  that  bi«  body  trembled,  and 
the  papere  which  he  held  dropped  from  his  hand. 
This  oratbn  is  remarkable  for  the  free  spirit 
which  it  breathes,  even  in  the  fece  of  that  pow- 
er to  wbich  it  was  addressed  for  merey.    But 
Cicero,  at  the  same  time,  shows  much  art  in  not 
oventepping  those  limits,  within  wbich  he  knew 
he  might  speak  without  offence,  and  in  season- 
ing bis  freMom  with  appropriate  complimenta 
to  Cssar,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant 
is,  that  he  forgot  nothing  but  the  iniuries  done 
to  himself.    This  was  the  person  whom,  in  the 
time  of  Pompey,  he  characterized  as  vMmMtruni, 
et  porlentum  itfrannurif^  and  whose  death  he 
soon  afterwards  celebrated  as  divinum  in  rem- 
fmblicam  beneficium  1   PMlippica, — The  chief 
remaining  orations  of  Cicero  are  those  directed 
against  Antony,  of  whose  private  life  and  po- 
litical conduct  they  present  us  with  a  full  snd 
glaring  picture.    The  chareoter  of  Antony,  next 
to  that  of  Sylla,  was  the  most  sioffular  m  the 
annals  of  Rome,  and  in  some  of  its  features 
bore  a  striking  resemWance  to  that  of  the  fortu- 
nate dictator.    The  PhiUppics  agsinstAntony, 
like  those  of  Pemostbonsi,  denve  their  chief 
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iMvCy  fton  Ui»  nolile  expniifen  of  jn*  taMKf- 
mtftoD,  which  indeed  compeees  ttniy  of  the 
meet  eplendid  end  Mbnired  punges  of  ancient 
eloqvenoe.  They  were  all  pmnoudeed  dnrlnf 
the  period  which  ehipeed  between  the  maMina- 
tioo  of  Caaar  and  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Mo- 
dena.  Cicero  wai  not  only  a  great  orator,  bvt 
has  alio  left  the  fuUest  instructions  and  the  moat 
complete  historical  details  on  the  art  which  he 


■0  gtorioosly  practiaed.    His  precepts  are  con- 
tained in  the  dialogue  De  Oratore  and  the  Ora-  .  .         . 
tor/  while  the  history  of  Roman  ekxiuence  ia    br  academy  at  Tuscuhim.*'    DwnU^} 


Qicak  acbooiisiekMitberMMeBfalclyexpreM* 
ed  nor  so  logically  oooaeeted.  In  the  farm  of 
dialogse,  Cicero  haa  avooeaai^y  treated  of  biw, 
meUphysidL  theokgy,  and  monila.  When  Cae- 
sar had  attained  the  auptemacy  al  Rose,  and 
Cicero  no  looser  gate  law  to  the  aenate,  he  he- 
came  the  head  of  a  sort  of  literary  or  phikwo- 
phical  aociety.  Filelfo^  who  dekvered  p^dilse 
lacUires  at  Rome,  on  the  Toaonkn  diapotetiene, 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  had  stated  neetings 
of  learned  men  at^  booae,  aiKlopeaed  a  rm- 


compiehended  in  the  dialogue  entitled.  BnUus, 
»{9e  De  CUtrU  Oratoribu*.  Cicero,  in  his  youth, 
also  wrote  the  Rhetoriea,  9eu  de  Inventione 
Rhti&riea,  of  which  there  are  still  extant  two 
hooks,  treating  of  the  part  of  rhetoric  that  re- 
lates to  InTenUon.    This  is  the  work  mentioned 
by  Cioerot  in  the  commencement  of  the  treatise 
JDe  Orat&rtf  as  having  been  published  by  him  in 
his  jTouth.    It  is  genmUy  belieiFed  to  have  been 
written  in  666,  when  Uicero  was  only  twenty 
3rears  of  age,  and  to  have  originaUr  contained 
four  books.    Schtltx,  however,  the  German  edi- 
tor of  Cicero^  is  of  opinion,  that  he  never  wrote, 
or  at  lea^  never  published,  more  than  the  two 
books  we  still  possess.    Cicero^  who  was  un- 
oueationably  the  first  orator,  was  aa  decidedly 
the  most  learned  philosopher  of  Rome ; '  and 
while  he  eclipsed  all  hia  contemporaries  in  elo- 
quenee,  he  acquired,  towards  the  doee  of  his  lilh, 
no  small  shue  of  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
ethics  and  metaphysics.    His  wisdom,  however. 
was  founded  entirely  on  that  of  the  Greeks,  ana 
bis  philosophic  writings  were  chieflv  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  questions  which  had  been 
agitated  in  the  Athenian  schoob,  and  ftom  them 
had  been  transmitted  to  Italy.    The  disquisition 
respecting  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  hu- 
Mian  knowledge,  with  that  ooncemine  the  su- 
sreme  cood  and  evil,  were  the  inqmnes  which 
ne  chiefly  pursued ;  and  the  notions  which  he 
entertained  of  these  subjects,  were  all  derived 
fitom  the  Portico,  Academy,  ot  Lvoeum.   Cioero 
was  in  many  respects  wdl  quaufied  for  the  ar- 
duous but  noble  task  which  be  had  undertaken, 
of  naturalixing  philosophy  in  Rome,  and  exhi- 
biting her,  acamlins  to  the  expression  of  £ras- 
mus,  on  the  stace  m  life.    He  waa  a  man  of 
fertile  genius,  luminous  understanding,  sound 
judgment,  and  indefetigable  induitry— qualities 
adequate  fbr  the  cultivation  of  reason,  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  supply  of  subjects  of  meditation. 
Never  waa  philosopher  placed  in  a  situation  more 
fiivourable  fbr  gatnering  the  fruits  of  an  expe- 
rience employM  on  human  nature  and  civil  so- 
ciety, or  fer  oboerving  the  efilects  of  various 
quauth^  of  the  mind  on  publk  opinion  and  on 
the  actbns  of  men.    In  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
accordingly,  every  thing  deduced  from  experience 
and  knowledge  of  wofld—every  observation  on 
the  duties  ofsociety,  is  cleariy  expressed,  and 
lerowkable  fbr  justneae  and  acuteness.    But 
nctthcr  Cicero,  nor  any  other  Roman  author, 
possessed  sufficient  subtlety  and  refinement  of 
T^JZ  .u  ^J'**  •brtruse  discussions,  among 

?t.*l^^?i^  °i  "^^"^^  ^^^  Q'^k  phik^>heil 
deUghtcd  to  find  a  fit  exercise  for  thSringenu- 

Hy.  Hence,  a^l  that  required  i*«jtTch  into  the 
nltifMte  foundation  of  truths,  or  a  more  exact 
analysis  of  common  ideaa  and  peroeptiona— alL 
in  short,  that  related  to  the  subtleties  of  the 
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most  valual»le  ed'itiona  of  the  works  cempM^ 
are  that  of  Verburgius,  9  vols.  fol.  Aast  1 7M« 
—That  of  OUvet,  9  vols.  4to.  Geneva,  I*]^— 
The  Oxfefd  editkm  In  lOvola.  4to.  118»-aiid 
that  of  Lallemand,  ISmo.  U  vols.  Paris  anud 
Bart)ou,176a  PfiKorcfc.  <«  t^tto.— Qwtnia.— 
Dio,   Osst.— il|iJ>ic».--i?Terti«.— C.  Nep.  in 

AUic^BtUrop.-^Cic  4<e, II.  Maiqm  tha 

son  of  Cicero,  was  taken  by  Augnatoa  as  his 
colleague  ia  the  oonsniship,  He  reveaged  his 
fetheA  death  by  throwing  pnbKc  diahoMor  up* 
on  the  memoty  of  Antony.  He  diogiaccd  \m 
fether*s  virtues,  and  waa  so  fond  of  drinking^ 
that  Pliny  observes  he  wished  to  deprive  Aiito> 
ny  of  Uie  honour  of  being  the  greatest  drunk- 
ara  in  the  Roman  empiie.  PtuL  in  Ofe.— 
III.  Gtuintus,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  wasC»> 
sal's  lieutenant  in  Ganl,  and  pro-oooMl  of  Am 
for  three  years.  He  waa  proocribed  with  hia 
son  at  the  samatime  as  his  brother  TuUy.  PM, 
in  Cic. — Afpian, 

CiLLEs,  a  general  of  Ptokmy,  canquered  by. 
Demetrius.    Diod.  I^ 

CiLO,  Jun.  an  opprcsBve governor  of  Bitkynia 
and  Pontua.  The  provinoea  carried  their  eoM- 
plainta  against  him  to  Rome  ;  hot  such  was  the 
noise  of  3ie  flatterers  that  attended  the  eapenr 
Claudius,  that  he  was  unable  to  hear  them;  and 
when  he  asked  what  they  had  aaid,  ha  waa  Isld 
by  one  of  Cilo's  friends,  that  they  lete 
thanks  fbr  his  good  administration  ;  non  w 
the  emperor  nid,  Let  Cilo  be  oootmed 
years  longer  in  his  province.  Dia^  60. — T^eiL 
Ann.  13,  c.  21. 

CiMBER,  TuLL.  one  of  Cesar's 
He  hud  hold  of  the  dictatot^robe^  which 
signal  for  the  rest  to  stifka.    PlvL  in 

CimbrIcum  Bbllum,  waa  begun  by  the  Ciin- 
bri  and  Teutones,  by  an  invaaionof  the  Rowian 
territories,  B.  C.  109.  Tbcso  bari 
aocouragMus,  and  even  deanarato,  that  they 
tened  their  first  ranks  eadi  to  the  other 
cords.  In  the  first  battletbay  destroyed  80,006 
Romans,  under  theoonsuls Manliua and  Servi- 
lius  Capio.  But  when  Mariua,  in  his  second 
consulship,  was  chosen  to  carry  on  the  war,  ha 
met  the  Teutones  at  Aoua  Sextie,  where,  after 
a  bkxxly  engafcment,  be  left  dead  osi  the  field 
of  battle  90,000,  and  took  90,000  nriaoners, 
B.C.  103.  The  Cnnbri,  who  had  formed  ano- 
ther anny,  had  abeady  penetrated  into  Italy, 
where  they  were  met  at  the  river  Athesis,  by 
Marios  and  his  colleague  Catnlua,  a  year  after. 
An  engagement  ensued,  and  I40fi6o  of  them 
were  suin.  Tlus  last  battle  put  an  end  to  Aia 
dreadfbl  war,  and  the  twoconsuiaentmd  Rome 
hi  triumph.    Flor,  3,  c  X-^Ptin,  7,  c.  3S,  1. 17. 

c  1.— 3#cte,  3,  c.  8. Patert,  %  c.  19.— Phrf. 

tn  Mario. 

CufOK,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiadtsand 
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attffldfjWk  fimovi  fo&  hip  MhMiratriM  Id  fait 
3FoaUi»  MM  the  lefoffmation  «f  hk  roonk  wbeo 
umedtojMDiofdMeielioii.  When  bit  fiuiier 
^  &d|  be  wee  imprieoiied,  beoftuse  imable  to  pay 
thefinekidapoabinibytbeAtbeiiknst  bat  hie 
was  roleoeed  liom  conanemtni  by  bie  neCer  and 
wHe Elpiaiee.  [VitL  Elpiniee.]  Hebebaved 
vkh  great  oounu|e  at  tbe  battie  of  Salamii,  and 
lendefed  himaeupepalar  by  bis  muoificeiiee  and 
He  defeated  the  Peiaian  Beet,  and  took 
and  totaU  V  rooted  tbMr  land  army  tbe 
day.  Tbe  money  beobtained  b^  hie 
wae  not  applied  to  hie  own  pnvate 
I  bnt  with  it  be  fortified  and  embeUkfaed  tbe 
city.  HevaoaetimeaAef^kwtaUbiapopnkiity, 
and  was  banished  by  tbe  Athenians^  who  die- 
daied  war  against  the  Lacedemonians.  He 
was  recalled  nom  hb  exile,  and,  at  bis  retnm, 
hm  made  a  reeondliation  between  Lacedemon 
•ad  bis  ooanttyment    He  was  afterwards  ap- 

Sted  to  eanyontbewar  afj^Mnst  Persia  m 
pt  and  Cypra&  with  a  fleet  of  900  ships  ; 
m  the  ooast  of  Asia  be  gave  battle  to  tbe 
enemy,  and  tolaUy  roioed  their  fleet.  He  died 
as  be  was  besieging  the  town  of  Citinm  in  Cy- 
pnM,B.C.  449^  in  tbe  21st  year  of  his  age.  He 
may  be  eaUed  tbe  last  of  tbe  Qreeks,  whoM  spirit 
and  boUnem  defeated  tbe  armies  of  tbe  barba* 
riaos.  He  was  such  an  inveterate  0Demv  to  tbe 
Persian  power,  that  he  fermed  a  plan  of  totally 
destroyioig  it ;  andinbiswanbehadsoredooed 
tbe  Persians,  that  tbey  promised  in  a  treaty  not 
to  pass  tbe  Chelidonian  isbmds  with  their  fleet, 
or  to  appioaeh  within  a  day's  jonmey  of  tbe 
Tbe  mnniflenioe  of  Cimon  has 


bsen  faigbly  extolled  by  bis  biographers  i  and^ 
has  been  Mervedly  praised  fer  leaving  bis  gar- 
dens open  to  tbe  poblio.     TTitfcyd.  I,cl00and 

iia— y/Ms^tfi.  %  o.  18.— />fed.  ih—piut.  ^  a 

Stp,  in,  eiti^— II.  An  Athenian,  fether  of 

Blihiades.  HendoL  6,  c.  34. III.  A  Roman, 

aoppofted  in  prison  by  tbe  milk  of  his  daughter. 

"IV.  An  Athenian,  who  wroto  an  aeoonnt 

of  tbe  war  of  tbe  Amazons  aganist  bis  country. 

CiNCtA  L£»,  was  enacted  by  M.  Cineius,  tri- 
bane  of  the  people^  A.  U.C.  549.  Byitnoman 
was  permitted  to  take  ai^  money  as  a  gift  or  a 
fee  in  judging  a  cause.    jUv.  34>e.4 

OincimnAtus,  L.  GL  a  celebrated  Roman, 
wliewasinfermed,asbepleiigbedbisfield,  that 
tbe  senate  had  choseo  him  dictator.  Uoonthis 
be  left  his  nkMighed  land  with  regret,  and  repair- 
ed to  tbe  field  of  battle,  where  Eis  oountmnen 
werodoeeiy  besieged  hj  the  Volsci  and  JSquL 
He  eenquered  theenemy,  and  returned  to  Rome 
in  triumph  i  and  16  days  after  his  appointment, 
be  laiddown  bis  ofilee  and  retired  back  to  plougb 
his  fields.  In  bis  80tb  year  be  was  again  sum- 
moned aminst  Prenesto  as  dictator ;  and  after 
a  soceesm  campaign,  be  resigned  tbe  aboohito 
power  he  bad  enjoyed  only  31  days,  nobly  disre- 
garding tbe  rewards  that  were  oflfored  htm  by 
Uie  senate.  He  flourished  about  460  years  be- 
fore Christ     L£v.  3,  c  96.— J^Tor.  I,  c  11. 

Ck.  de  F%nib,  4.— Pitn.  la  c  3. 

CiMcius  AxiMsirros,  (L.)  I.  a  prator  of 
Sidlr  in  tbe  eeoond  Punic  war,  who  wrote  an- 
nals in  Greek.  i>ioR2;v.  £bJ.  1.— ^11.  Marcus, 
n  tribtme  of  tbe  people,  A.  U.  O.  549,  audwr 
of  the  Cincia  lex. 

CiNBASii  a  Tbesialian,  minister  and  friend  to 
Pynhm  king  of  Epiros.    He  was  sent  to  Rome 


by  his  master  to  sue  fer  ^^  PMfe,  wbScb  he,  bow* 
ever,  could  not  obtain.  He  teld  Pyrrhus  that 
tbe  Roman  senate  wena  venerable  assembly  of 
kings  I  and  observed,  that  to  fight  with  them  - 
was  to  fight  against  another  Hydn.  He  was 
of  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  tbe  day  after 
bisarrival  at  Rome  he  oonid  salute  every  sena* 
tor  and  knight  by  bis  name.  PUn,  7,  c  24. — 
Cie.  md  i7\im.  9,  ep.  35. 

CiN£ai  AS,  a  Greek  peet  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia, 
who  composed  some  ditbyimmbie  verses.  Aiken, 

CiNNA,  L.  Cork,  f  *  a  Roman  who  oppressed 
tbe  republic  with  bis  crudtks^  and  vras  banish 
ed  by  Octeviue  for  attemptmg  to  make  tbe  fii* 
Cptive  slaves  free.  He  joined  himself  to  Ma* 
rins  :  and  with  him,  at  tbe  bead  of  30  legtons, 
be  filled  Rome  with  blood,  defeated  bb  enemies, 
and  made  himself  consul  even  to  a  fodrth  time. 
He  massacred  so  many  citizens  at  Rome  that 
bis  name  became  odious ;  and  one  of  bis  officers 
■ssawinated  him  at  Anoona,  as  be  was  prepdir- 
ing  war  against  Sylla.  His  daughter  Cornelia 
muried  Julius  Cnar,  and  becune  mother  of 
Jutia.  Pita,  in  Mar.  Pomp.  4*  Si^.-^hueou. 
4,  V.  833.— ilppian.  BM.  Ciw.  1.— /Tor.  3»  c 

31.— Potero.  3^  e.  30,  eui.-^PlMi.  in  Cm. 

II.  One  of  Ccsar^  murderers. III.  C.  Hel- 

vius  Cinna,  a  poet  intimate  with  Caaar.  He 
went  to  attend  tbe  obssquies  of  Casar,  and,  be> 
ing  mistaken  by  tbepopnkMe  for  tbe  other  Cin- 
na, be  was  torn  to  pieces.  He  bad  been  eight 
years  in  composing  an  obsouie  poem.eaBed 
Smyrna,  in  which  he  made  mention  m  the  in- 
cest of  Cinyras.  Plut.inCdu. IVMptmnd* 

son  of  Pompey.  Heconstiired  mifMik  ^^V** 
tus,  who  pardoned  bimand  madehimoneof  bis 
most  intimate  fiiendii  He  vras  consul,  and 
made  Angmtos  bis  heir.  Dio, — Ansca  <te 
a0m.e.9. 

CiNNiDON,  a  Lacedgmonian  yooth,  who  re- 
solved to  put  to  death  tbe  Epbori,  and  sdn  npe» 
tbe  sovereign  power.  His  ooiispbai^  vras  dis- 
eoversdy  and  be  waa  put  to  dckth.    Atitt&t^ 

ClRCBmes  LoDi,  games  perfertned  in  tbe  cir- 
cus at  Rome.  They  were  dedicated  to  tbe  god 
Census,  and  were  mt  established  by  Romulus 
at  the  rape  of  tbe  Sabiiies.  Tbey  were  in  imi* 
talton  of  tbe  Olvmpian  games  among  tbeGieeks, 
and,  by  way  of  eminence,  were  eftien  catkd  the 
greiu  gamee.  Their  original  name  vras  Cen- 
sualia,  and  tbey  were  first  called  Ciceemians  fay 
Taiquin  tbe  elder,  after  be  bad  buik  the  Circus. 
Tbey  were  not  appropriated  to  one  particular 
ezbibitien,  but  were  e<iually  celebrated  for  leup* 
ing,  wrestling,  throwing  the  quoit  and  javelin, 
races  on  foot  as  well  as  in  obariots,  and  boxing. 
Like  tbe  Qreeks,  tbe  Romans  gave  tbe  name  of 
Pentatblum  or  Gluhiqoerlium  to  these  fiveex- 
erdsesi  The  cdebmiion  continued  Bve  dayi^ 
beginning  on  tbe  15th  of  Saptsmber.  AUgBmeo 
in  genend  that  were  exhibited  in  tbe  Qreua, 
were  soon  after  called  Ciroensian  games.  Some 
sea^figbte  and  skirmishes)  called  by  the  Romans 
Naumaobis,  were  afterwards  exhibited  in  the 
Circus.     Virg,  JBn.  8,  v.  636w 

Circus,  a  large  and  elegant  building  at  Rome, 
where  playa ana  shows  were«xbibit0s.  There 
were  sboot  eight  at  Rome;  the  first,  oaUad 
Masfmus  Cin£s,  vras  tbe  grandest,  raised  and 
eodwllished  by 'raqutn  Prisons.  Its  figure  was 
oblong,  and  it  wasfflled  aU  round  with  WW 
and  cookl  contain,  as  some  report,  about  300,000 


HISTOAY,  dM. 
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WH  abost  3187  ftet  long,  u>d 
n  At  nnponm  tM  in  beautiff- 
■nc  intradDoed  in  it  Isi^e  cuiala 
It,  on  a  iwldOTi,  could  ba  covsml 


jatridm  bmily  at  Roma,  do- 
CUmiM,  a  kin;  of  tba  Sabirwt. 
a  rntnj  illtutriooi  palrirto  in  the 
it  ia  paiticutaTlj  Kconbid  tbat 
Iw  than  eS  af  that  hmllT  vbo 
with  the  coRMyiip,  five  wtth  the 
IT,  and  aeren  with  that  of  cmmt, 
Mur  of  ail  trionipha.    Sutton,  in 

•  natal  vifgin,  acenacd  oTiiKoa- 
>tM>H  bar  innonnoe,  aha  odeted  to 
which  had  bnH|ht  the  imafe  of 

CihI  hadftuck  in  oneoftbeabal- 
riTer.  Thia  had  alirady  baf- 
of  a  number  of  men ;  and  Clan- 
ndng  bet  pnTcn  to  the  ffoddeai, 
nJle,  and  with  it  eaiilj  dng^ 
ihip  to  )hore,  and  by  Ihia  action 
ij  aequitted.     •■  ■   ■■ 


t.3lS,  ti 


p-danchta! 


L  17,  T.  35.— 
I,  ep.  3,  T.  lU. 
o(  M.  Antony,  whom 
'  ber  nndeflled, 


nidden  qniml  vilh  ber  mutber 

XL  in  Juf .  6-a. 111.  The  wife 

itina.    Stai,  3,  Syiv.  5. IV.  A 

puina  ChudiDa,  betmtbed  to  Tib. 
■V.  The  wife  of  Meteltua  Celer, 
llodiaa  and  to  Apfqaa  Ctaudius. 
ra,  a  oonsin  of  A^ppina,  accna- 
aod  criminal  deeigna  againat  Ti- 
waa  condemned.  Taril.  Ann.  4, 
.  Anlooia,  a  danghter  of  the  em- 
a,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  whom 
aed  to  be  put  ta  death.     Her  ae- 

Slla  Fanitui,  hjr  whom  ahe  bad 
by  Neros  uxl  she  shared  hi 
rcftued  to  mtrry  his  morderer. 
IX,  de  eomiiiii,  ww  enacted  by 
Ina,  A,  U.  C.  TOa  It  ordained 
dectioni  of  nugiattatea,  no  notice 
Q  of  the  Totea  of  aueh  aa  were  ab- 
iber,  de  luura,  which  Ibibade  peo- 
Mylo  minor*  on  condition  of  pay- 

deceaae  of  Ibeir  parenta. Ano- 

itinte,  by  Q.CIaDdiuB  the  tribune, 

It  forbade  any  aenalor,  or  father 
have  any  Teasel  containing  ahore 
for  (ear  of  their  eniraging  them- 
lercial  achemc..  The  same  bw 
HI  mna  thing  to  the  acnbea  and 
of  the  qnaatoiB,  aa  it  wta  nalu- 
thatlbfl  pn^tovtho  bad  anycom- 
tooa  could  not  be  hithfiil  to  their 

mte  the  interest  of  the  stale. 

.  C.  576,  to  permit  the  allies  to 
fWDectifo  cities,  after  their  namea 

He.  41,  c.  9. Another,  to 

medom  of  tba  dty  of  Rome  from 
bicb  Cmbt  bad  coined  (o  Nori- 
m.  in  Jvl.  98. 

MIS,  the  fir«  water  bron^  |o 
■a  of  an  aqnsdoet  of  II  milea, 
cenapT  Ap|MUS  Clandioa,  A.  IT. 
jp.8,  c.  4.— iin.  9,  t  89, 


whila,  passed  over  iMo 


ClicoiIitc^  s  caiahtattJ  poet,  bom  at  Ale** 
andria  in  Egypt,  io  the  age  of  HoBovioa  M>d 
Aradina,  who  afiiiiia  to  put—  all  the  — jijatr 
of  Virgil,  withoirt  bein^  a  aian  to  the  tamftai 
style  which  prerailed  jn  hie  ase.  Scaliger  ttt- 
aarrea,  that  be  baa  tanplaitd  the  porcrtj  of  hia 
maltsr  br  the  paril;r  olnia  langna^  tka  hoMi- 
neas  of  bis  expressions,  and  the  Diekid*  of  ha 
nnmbera.  Aa  be  was  the  hniuril*  of  StiliclKs 
he  nmoied  from  tba  court  when  his  patnfi  was 
diagraead,  and  paased  Ibe  rat  of  his  Ufa  in  n- 
tirenwnt  and  laamed  eaaa.  Hie  poaoaa  ui  Bm- 
aatiB  aitd  EntropiDs  seem  to  be  tba  heat  tt  hia 
eomposjlisna.  The  beat  editima  of  bia  warta 
aretbatof  Bonnan,  4la.  Sfok.  AmaL  1760,  ant 
that  oTOeaner,  3  *ols.  &ro.  Upa.  1758. 

CLinDiDa,  I.  (Tiber.  Dniaaa  Neto,)  aan  if 
Dnans,  Livia'a  seoood  at"   ——'-  • 


memory  he  endeaioai 
himself  paptilar  for  : 


which  his  generals  had  w 
self  to  be  governed  by  Ci 

tiouaness  and  avarice  ploooviw  we  ssaBo  uni 
distracted  I  he  piDvineea.  Ha  marriad  (bar  wiiae^ 
one  of  whom,  called  MsMhna,  be  pot  to  dcMh 
onaccoDDtofdebaiiebery.  Ba  was  at  lul  poi- 
aoned  by  another  called  Afripfina,  who  wiatiad 
to  raise  ber  aon  Nero  to  tbo  throne.  Tba  poa- 
•im  waa  conveyed  in  mBsbrooms;  but  as  it  did 
not  Dpente  fast  enoanh,  hb  ph jncian,  hj  ndsr 
of  the  eiBpraaa,  made  him  awallow  a  p'i-"trt 
feather.  He  dieil  in  the  63d  year  of  bis  agt^ 
October  13,  A.  D.  51,  altar  a  tciga  of  13  year^ 
d^(iaaed  liy  weakTMBaand  irreetdulion.  Be  wia 
sDcoeeded  by    Nero.      Toca.  Amu  II,  Ac— 

Dio.  60.— ./uB.  6,  T,  619 — Suet,  ti.  tilA. 

The  second  emperor  of  that  nsme  was  a  Dabaa- 
tisn,  who  sDcceeded  Oallienos.  He  conqnrRd 
(be  Goths,  Scythians,  and  BemK,  and  killed  no 
leas  than  300,000  in  ■  battle ;  and  aiter  a  le^ 
of  aboat  two  years,  died  of  tba  pUgne  in  PaoBo- 
nia.  Tile  aicellence  of  his  eharaoler,  marknl 
with  branny  and  tempered  with  joatica  ami 
bntevoienee,  is  well  known  by  Ibne  words  of 
the  senate  addressed  to  him:  Ctaudi  Angvite, 
tu/rater,  tv  pater,  hiomint*,  Atbmiustuter, 

tu  ten  princepi. IIL  Nam,  a  conaol  with 

Lii.  Salmstor,  wbodefrstad  and  killed  Asdttl- 
bal  near  the  river  MetaDram,  as  be  was  pawnig 
from  Spain  into  Italy,  to  go  to  the  asaistantie  M 
his  brother  AnnibaL    Lis.  a7,  Ac— iloral.  I, 

od.  4,  V.  37.—Svet.  in  Tib. IV.  Tba  fcUw 

of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  quKstor  to  Caosr  in 
the  wars  of  Akxandris. V.  PoHoa,  so  his- 
torian.    Kin.7,ep.51. VI.  Pontius,  sjr- 

neral  of  Ibe  Bamntles,  who  conquered  the  Ro- 
mans at  Furo  Caudina,  and  made  Uwra  paa 

under  the  yoke.     Lin.  9,  c.  1,  &c VII.  Pe- 

tilius,adicUtor,  A.  U.  C.44d. Vlll.  App. 

CecJi^  a  Roman  censor,  who  built  on  aqoedoct 
A.  U.  C.  441,  which  brought  watrr  to  Roma 
from  Tuscnlum,  at  the  distance  of  seven  oreigbl 
miles.  The  water  was  called  Afipia,  taii  im» 
the  dnt  that  waa  broaght  la  the  city  from  the 
rooMrf .  Before  bis  s<e  the  Romans  were  astis- 
6ed  w«h  tba  waters  of  tba  Tiber,  or  of  ibe  faaa- 
taina  and  walls  in  tba  city.  [  Fid.  Appim.]  Ut. 
~  Va.—Ond.  Fatl.  &  T. 303.— Ci*.  dtm.i. 
IX.  Putetw,  a  ooDBU).  He  waa  UDsw- 
cewfhl  in  bia  expedition  againal  the  Caithagi- 
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ti^ni  in  Sicily,  and  di8gr»ced  oo  hi*  retarn  to 
Rom^. — — X.  Tiberius  Nero,  wm  the  eldtr 
brother  of  Druflos,  apd  hod  of  Li  via  Dnisilla, 
who  married  Aoffoeias  after  hie  divorce  of  Scri- 
boi}ta.  He  married  Livia,  the  emperor's  daugh- 
ter by  Scribonia,  and  succeeded  in  the  empire 
bj  the  name  of  Tiberius.     Vid.  TibeHuM.    Ho- 

TcU.  4,  ep.  3,  ▼.  2. The  name  of  Claudius 

is  common  to  many  Ronian  consuls  and  other 
officers  of  state;  but  nothing  is  recorded  of 
them. 

Clbadas,  a  man  of  Plataa,  who  raised  tombs 
<yTer  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle 
against  Mardonius.     ^rodoi.  9,  c  85. 

Clkandcr,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  oflScers, 
iprho  killed  Parmenio  by  the  king's  command. 

Curt,  7,  e.  2, 1. 10,  c  1. 11.  The  first  tyrant 

of  GehL     AruM.  5,  PolU,  c  12. III.  A  &- 

'vourite  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  was  |>ut 
•o  death  A.  D.  190,  after  abusing  public  justice 
and  his  master's  confidence. 

Cleantues,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Assos  in 
Troas,  successor  of  Zeno.  He  was  so  poor,  that 
to  maintain  himself  he  used  to  draw  out  water 
for  a  gardener  in  the  niffht,  and  study  in  the 
dav-time.  Cicero  caHs  him  the  Cither  of  the 
flUNcs;  and,  out  of  respect  ibr  his  virtues,  the 
Roman  senate  raised  a  statue  to  him  in  Ajsos. 
It  is  said  that  he  starved  himself  in  his  90th 
year,  B.  C.  340.  Strab.  13.— Cfc.  de  Pinib,  2, 
c.  69,  L  4,  c  7. 

Clearcbcs,  1.  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pon- 
t'us,  who  was  killed  bv  Chion  and  Leonidas, 
Plato's  pupil*!  during  the  cetebration  of  the  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sovereign  power  during  twelve  years,  353  B.  C. 

Jtutin,  16,  c.  4.— />w3.  16. XL  The  second 

tyrant  of  Heraclea  of  that  name,  died  B.  C.  268. 
III.  A  Lacedemonian  sent  to  quiet  the  By- 
lantines.  He  was  recalled,  but  refnaed  to  obey, 
and  fied  to  Cyrus  the  younger,  who  made  him 
captain  of  13,000  Greek  soldiers.  He  obtained 
a  victor V  over  Artaxerzes,  who  was  so  enraged 
at  the  defeat,  that  when  Clearchus  fell  into  nis 
hands  by  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  he  put 
him  to  immediate  death.     Diod.  14. 

Clemens  Romanus,  I.  one  of  the  fiithers  of 
the  church,  said  to  be  contemporary  with  St. 
Paul.  Several  spurious  compositions  are  ascrib- 
ed to  him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is  his  epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians,  written  to  quiet  the  dis- 
turbances that  had  arisen  there.  It  has  been 
much  admired.    The  best  edition  is  that  of 

Wotton,  8vo.  Cantab.  1718. II.  Another  of 

Alexandria,  called  from  thence  Alexandrinua^ 
who  flourished  206  A.  D.  His  works  are  va- 
rious, elennt,  and  full  of  erudition ;  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  Potter's,  2  vols.  fol.  Oxon. 
1716. 

ClrAbis  and  Biton,  two  youths,  sons  of  Cy- 
(Kppe,  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos.  When 
oxen  could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  mo- 
tber's  chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put 
themselves  under  the  voke,  and  drew  it  45  sta- 
dia to  the  temple,  amidrt  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  who  congratulated  the  mother  on  ac- 
eount  of  the  filial  auction  of  her  sons*  Cydippe 
entreated  the  eoddess  to  reward  the  piety  of  her 
SODS  with  the  nest  gift  that  could  be  granted  to  a 
mortal.  They  went  to  rest  and  awoke  no  more : 
and  by  this  the  goddess  showed  that  death  is  the 
only  trae  happy  event  that  can  happen  to  man. 


The  Argivcs  raised  them  statues  at  Delphi.  Cfci 
Tute,  I,  c.  47.—  Vai,  Mas.  5,  c.  4.— Abrorfef .  1, 
c.  31.— P/vf.  de  Con».  ad  Apol, 

ClcobOi.ina,  a  daughter  of  Cleobulus,  re- 
marksble  for  her  genius,  learning,  judgment, 
and  coursge.  She  composed  enigmas,  some  of 
which  have  been  preserved.  One  of  them  runs 
thus :  **  A  father  bad  12  chiUren,  and  these  12 
children  had  each  30  white  sons  and  30  black 
daughters,  who  were  immortal,  though  theydla 
every  day."  In  this  there  is  no  need  of  an  (Edt- 
pus  to  (Hscover  that  there  are  12  months  in  the 
year,  and  that  every  month  oonsiats  of  30  days 
and  of  the  same  number  of  nights.    Laert. 

CleobCi.us,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  son  of  Evagoras  of  Lindos,  famous  for 
the  beautiful  shape  of  his  bodv.  He  wrote  soma 
few  verses,  and  oied  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
B.  C.  564.     Diog,  in  vUcL-^PhU,  in  Spnp/ 

CLEOMfeDEs,  a  famous  athlete  of  Astypalca. 
above  Crete.  In  a  combat  at  Olympia  he  killed 
one  of  his  antagonists  bv  a  blow  with  his  fist. 
On  account  of  this  accidental  murder  he  was 
deprived  of  the  victory,  and  he  became  dsKrioos. 
In  his  return  to  Astypalsa,  be  entered  a  school, 
and  pulled  down  the  pillars  which  supported  the 
roof,  and  crushed  to  death  60  boys.  He  was 
pursued  with  stones,  and  he  fled  for  shelter  into 
a  tomb,  whose  doors  he  so  strongly  secured  that 
his  porsuers  were  obliged  to  break  them  for  ac- 
cess. When  the  tomb  was  opened,  Cleomedes 
could  not  be  found  either  dead  or  alive.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi  was  consohed,  and  gave  this 
answer,  UlHrniuherouin  Cleomedes  A$typaUnt*. 
Upon  this  they  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  god. 
Pa2ia.  6,  c.  9.—Pl-ut.  in  Rom. 

Clcom£ne8  1st,  kine  of  Spaita,  conquered 
the  Argives,  and  burnt  5000  or  them  by  setting 
fire  to  a  grove  where  they  had  fled,  and  fircrd 
Athens  firom  the  tyranny  of  the  PisistrBtidc. 
By  bribing  the  oracle,  he  pronounced  Demsra- 
tus,  hb  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate,  be- 
cause he  refund  to  punish  the  pcopM  of  iBgina, 
who  had  deserted  the  Greeks.  He  killed  him- 
self in  a  fit  of  madness,  491  B.  C.  Herodot.b, 
6  and  l.^Patu.  8,  c.  3,  Ac. The  2d,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Agesipolis  2d.  He  reigned 
61  years  in  the  greatest  tranquillity,  and  was 
fattier  to  Acrotatus  and  Cleonymuf,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Areus  1st,  son  of  Acrotatur.  Pau$. 
3,  c.  6. The  3d,  succeeded  his  fiither  Leoni- 
das. He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  re- 
solved to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  Lycur- 
gns  in  its  full  force  by  banishinff  luxury  and  hi- 
temperance.  He  killed  the  Ephori,  ami  lemm-- 
ed  by  poison  his  royal  colleague  Eurvdamidc«, 
and  made  his  own  brother,  Euclidas,  king, 
against  the  laws  of  the  state,  which  forbade  more 
than  one  of  the  same  family  to  sit  on  the  thrtine. 
He  made  war  *against  thie  Acbcans,  and  at- 
tempted to  destroy  their  league.  Aratus,  the 
^eral  of  the  Acheans,  who  sappoeed  himself 
inferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonns  to  his 
assistance ;  and  CleoiDenes,  when  lie  had  feught 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Sellana,  B.  C.  222,  re- 
tired into  Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes,  where  hts  wife  and  children  had  fled  be- 
fore him.  Ptolemy  received  him  with  great 
cordiality ;  but  his  successor,  weak  and  suspi. 
cious,  soon  expressed  his  jealousy  of  this  noble 
stranger,  and  unprisoned  Wm.  Cleomenes  kin, 
ed  himself  and  his  bodywas  flayMl  and  exposed 
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^  -^Juttin,  28,  c.  4. 

Cleon,  an  Athenian,  who,  though  oiiguially 
A  tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
state  by  nis  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took 
Thoron  in  Thrace,  and  after  distinffuUhing 
himself  in  several  engagements,  he  waskilled  at 
AmphipoUs,  in  a  battle  with  Brasidas  the  Spar- 
Un  general,  422  B.  C.  Thueyd,  3,  4,  &c.— />»- 
od.  12. 

CleonIca,  a  young  virgin  of  Byzantium, 
whom  Pausanias,  kioff  of  Sparta^  invited  to  his 
bed.  She  was  introduced  into  his  room  when 
he  was  asleep,  and  unluckily  overturned  a  burn- 
ing lamp  wmch  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 
Pausanias  was  awakened  at  the  sudden  noise, 
and  thinking  it  to  be  some  assassin,  he  seized 
his  sword,  and  killed  Cleonica  before  ho.  knew 
who  it  was.    Pau9.  7,  c  17. — PltU.  in  Cim. 

Clcunt MDs,  I.  a  son  of  Cleonemes  2d.  who 
called  Pyrrbus  to  his  assistance,  because  Ax^us, 
his  brother's  son,  had  been  preferred  to  him  in 
the  succMsion ;  but  the  measure  was  unpopular, 
and  even  the  women  united  to  repel  the  foreign 
prince.  His  wife  was  unfaithful  to  his  b^, 
and  committed  adultery  with  Acrotatus.  PltU. 
in  Pyrrh* — Pcnu.  1,  c  3.^—11.  A  person  so 
cowardly,  that  Cleonymo  Umidior  became  pro- 
verbial. 

CLEdplTRi,  L  the  grand-daughter  of  Attains, 
betrothed  to  Philip  ca  Macedonia,  after  he  had 
divorced  Olympiaa.  When  Philip  was  murder- 
ed by  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was  seized  by  order 
of  Olympias,  and  put  to  death.  Diod.  16. — Jut- 
tin.  9,  c  1,^Plut.  in  Pyrrk, II.  A  sister  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  who  married  Perdiccas, 
and  was  killed  by  Antigonus  as  she  attempted 
to  fly  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.    Diod.  16  and  20. — 

Juttin.  9j  c  6,  L  13,  c.  6. lU.  A  wife  of  Ti- 

grancs,  king  of  Armenia,  sister  of  Mithridatas. 

Justin.  38,  c  3. IV.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy 

Philometory  who  married  Alexander  Bala,  and 
afterwards  Nicanor.  She  killed  Seleucus,  Ni- 
canor's  son,  because  he  ascended  the  throne  with- 
out her  consent  She  was  suspected  of  prepar- 
ing poison  for  Antiochus  her  son,  and  compelled 

todrink  it  herself,  B.  C.  120. V.  A  wile  and 

sister  of  Ptolen^  Evergetes,  who  raised  her  son 
Alexander,  a  minor,  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in 
prefrrenoe  to  his  elder  brother,  Ptolemy  I^athu- 
rus,  whose  interest  the  people  favoured.  As 
Alexander  was  odious,  Cleopatra  suffered  La- 
thurus  to  ascend  the  throne,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  repudiate  his  sister  and 
wife,  called  Cleopatra,  and  marry  Seleuca,  his 
younger  sister.  She  afterwards  raised  her  fii- 
vourite,  Alexander,  to  the  throne  ;  but  her  cru- 
elties were  so  odious  that  he  fled  to  avoid  her 
tyranny.  Cleopatra  laid  snares  for  him ;  and 
when  Alexander  heard  it,  h0  put  her  to  death. 

Ju«<in.39,c3and4. VL  A  queen  of  Egypt, 

daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  sister  and 
wife  to  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  her  cunning.  Sbe  admitted  Cesar 
to  her  arpas,  to  influence  him  to  give  her  the 
kingdom  in  preference  to -her  brother,  who  had 
expelled  her,  and  had  a  son  by  him  called  Cosa- 
lion.  Am  sbe  had  supported  Brutus,  Antony, 
in  his  expedition  to  Partlua,  summoned  hor  to 
appear  before  him.  She  arrayed  herself  in  the 
most  magB^cent  apparel,  and  appeared  before 
4  her  i)idge  in  tbe  mott  captivating  attire.    £Ler 


aitiflM  sDcoMded:  Antonr  becaoe  enamaafidl 
of  her,  and^Qolicly  married  her,  forgetful  of  hia 
connexions  with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augusiua* 
He  ^ave  her  tha  greatest  part  of  the  eastern 
provmces  of  the  Roman  empire.    This  beha- 
viour was  the  cause  of  a  rupture  between  Au- 
gustus and  Antony ;  and  these  two  celebrated 
Romans  met  at  Actium,  where  Cleopatra,  bj 
flying  with  sixty  sail, xuined  the  interest  of  An- 
tony, and  he  was  defeated.    Cleopatra  had  re- 
tired to  Egvpt,  where  soon  after  Anthony  folfow- 
ed  her.    Antony  killed  himself  upon  the  folae 
information  that  Cleopatra  was  dean;  and  as  bi« 
wound  ^!;as  not  mortal,  he  was  cairied  to  iha 
queen,  who  drew  him  np  by  a  cord  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  tlia  monument  where  she  had 
retired  and  concealed  herself.    Antony  soon  af- 
ter died  of  his  wounds ;  and  Cleopatra,  after  sbe 
had  received  pressiiy  invitations  hom  Augus- 
tus,  and  even  pretended  declarations  of  love,des- 
troyed  herself  by  the  bite  of  an  aap^  not  to  foil 
into  the  conqueror's  hands.    Her  beauty  has 
been  greatly  commended,  and  her  mental  per- 
fections so  highly  celebrated,  that'  she  has  been 
described  as  capable  of  giving  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  seven  dmerent  nations,  and  of 
speaking  their  various  languages  as  fluently  as 
her  own.    In  Antony's  absence  she  improved 
the  public  library  of  Alexandria,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  that  of  Peigamus.     Two  treatises,  de 
medicamine  faciei  epiatoUe  erotiets,  tndde  mor* 
his  mulierumf  have  been  folsely  attributed  to 
her.    She  died  B.  C.  30  years,  after  a  reign  of 
24  jrears,  fu^ed  39.    Egypt  became  a  Roman 
province  at  her  death.   Plor.  4,  c  II . — Appian. 
5,  Bell.  Civ.'-Plut.  in  Pomp.  4*  Ant^^BortU. 
1,  od.  37,  V.  21  &c^Strab.  17. 

Cleophes,  a  queen  of  India,  who  submitted 
to  Alexander,  by  whom,  as  some  suppose,  aba 
had  a  son.     CurL  8,  c  10. 

[*'  Cleopbon  was  contemporary  with  Critiaa. 
His  style  was  perspicuous,  but  not  elevated,  and 
sometimes  the  addition  of  a  lofty-sounding  epi- 
thet to  a  trifling  noun  made  it  ndiculoas.  Hia 
characters  were  drawn  with  an  accurate  but  un- 
poetic  adherence  to  reality.  Ten  tragedies  of 
Lis  are  enumerated  by  Suidaa  and  Eudocia,  and 
a  piece  called  Uapift0»v\«t  by  Aristotle,  from 
its  name  a  comedy  or  other  hght  poem."  T%ea- 
tre  qfihe  Greeks.] 

Clboba,  the  wife  of  Agesilans.  PhU.  in 
Ages. 

CLS08TRATU8,  I.  a  youth  devoted  to  be  aa- 
crificed  to  a  aerpent  among  the  Thespians,  Ac. 

Paw.  9,  c  26. II.  An  ancient  pf 

and  astronomer  of  Teo«dos,  aboot  536  yeais 
before  Christ.  He  fip>t  found  the  constellationa 
of  the  zodiac*  and  r«fonned  the  Chreek  calendar. 

Clbsides,  a  gteek  painter,  about  276  yeara 
before  Christy  whonnrenged  the  it^uiies  he  had 
received  fjrom  queen  Stratonice^  by  representing 
her  in  the  arms  of  a  fisberm^.  However  in- 
decent the  painter  might  represent  the  quaas, 
she  was  drawn  with  such  personal  beauty,  that 
she  preserved  the  pseoe  and  liberally  rewankd 
the  artist. 

CLIKIA0,  I.  a  Pythagorean  phUtMophar  and 
musiciaii,  520  years  bwMre  the  Chriman  «ra« 

Ptut.  &imip.—jElian.  V.  B.  H  c  83. II. 

A  son  of  Alcibiadei,  the  bravest  man  in  the 
Grecian  fleet  that  foqght  against  Xerxes.  Bt- 
rodot,  9»  c  7. lU.  Tb«feti)erof  AlmhiadM, 
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killed  si  the  battle  of  C<»oiiM.    PluL  in  Ale, 

'IV.  The  fiitherof  Amtiw,  killed  by  Aban- 

Udaai  Bi  (X  963.    Pint,  in  AraL 

CbfNus  of  GoS)  was  general  of  7000  Greeks 
in  the  pay  of  king  Nectaoebus.  He  was  killed 
Tviih  some  of  his  troops,  by  Nicostratus  and  the 
Argives,  as  he  passed  the  Nile.    Diod.  16. 

Clistubnes,  L  the  last  tyrant  of  Sicvon. 
ArUtot — ^11.  An  Athenian,  of  the  &miiv  of 
Alomaon.  It  is  said  that  he  first  established 
ostracism^  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  was 
banished  bv  that  institution.  He  banished  Isa- 
doras, and  was  biniself  soon  after  ^  restored. 
Plut.  in  Arist,—Hervdot.  5>  c.  66,  &c. 

Glitarcbus,  I.  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solate  at  Cretria,  by  means  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia.   He  was  ejected  by  Phocion. II.  An 

kistonan)  who  accompanied  Alexander  the 
Great)  of  whose  life  he  wrote  the  history,  dtrt. 

ClitomIchus,  a  Carthaginian  philosopher 
oi  the  third  academy,  who  was  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor to  Carneades  at  Athens,  B.  C.  128. 
Diap.  in  vitd. 

Olitus,  I.  a  fimiiliar  friend  and  foster-bro- 
ther of  Alexander.  He  had  saved  the  kin^*s 
life  in  a  bloody  battle.  Aiexander  killed  hvna 
ynith.  a  javelin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  because,  at  a 
ieast,  he  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip  to  those 
of  his  SOD.  Alexander  was  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  the 
hour  of  drunkenness  and  dissipation.    Justin, 

12,  c  6.—Plut.  in  Alcs.^Curt.  4,  &c. II. 

An  officer  sent  by  Antipater,  with  240  ships, 
against  the  Athenians,  whom  he  conquered 
Dear  Echinades.    Diod,  18. 

Clodia,  I.  the  wife  of  LucuUus,  repudiated 

lor  her  lasciviousness.    Plut.  in  Lucull, II. 

An  opulent  matron  at  Rome,  mother  of  D. 
Brutus.  Cic,  ad  Attic. III.  A  vestal  vir- 
gin, who  successfully  repressed  the  rudeness  of 
a  tribune  that  attempted  to  stop  the  procession 
of  her  &ther  in  his  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  Rome.  Cie,  pro  M,  CaU. IV.  A  wo- 
man who  married  Gl.  Metetlufl^  and  after- 
wards disgraced  herself  hy  her  amours  with 
Ccelias. 

Clodia  Lex,  de  Cypro^  was  enacted  by  the 
tribune  Clodius,  A.  U.  C.  695,  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  a  Roman  province,  and  expose  Ptole- 
my king  of  Egypt  to  sale  in  his  regal  ornaments. 
It  empowered  Cato  to  go  with  the  pnetorian 
power,  and  see  the  auction  of  the  king^s  goods, 
.  ami  commissioned  him  to  return  the  money 
to  Romc.-^ — Another,  de  Magistratibus,  A. 
U.  C.  695,  by  Clodius  the  tnbune.  It  for- 
bade the  censors  to  put  a  stis  ma  or  mark  of  in- 
famy upon  any  person  who  had  not  been  actu- 
ally accused  and  condemned  by  both  the  cen- 

«oi8. Another,  de  Heligionep  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  696^  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele, 
a  native  of  Pesslous,  of  his  ofl&ce,  and  confer 
the  priesthood  upon  Brotigonus,  a  Gallo-gre- 

cian. Another,  de  ProvindiSf  A.  U.  C. 

695,  which  nominated  the  provinces  of  Syria, 
Babylon,  and  Persia,  to  the  x^nsul  Gabinus ; 
and  Achats,  Thessaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Pisoi,  with  pro-consular  power. 
It  empowered  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  march  from  the  public  treasury. ^Ano- 
ther, A.  U.  C.  695)  which  required  the  same 
distribution  of  corn  among  the  people  gratis, 
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as  had  been  given  them  hefoie  at  six  asses  atui 

a  iriens  the  bushel. Another,  A.  U.  C.  69l^ 

by  the  same,  de  JudicOa,  It  called  to  an  ac- 
count such  as  had  executed  a  Roman  citizen 
without  a  judgment  of  the  peo{^  and  all  the 
formalities  of  a  trial.-- — Another,  by  the  same, 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the  appearances  of  the 
heavens,  while  any  afiiair  was  oefore  the  people. 

^Another.  to  make  the  power  of  the  tribunes 

free,  in  malung  and  proposing  laws.— ^Ano- 
ther, to  re-esttmhsh  tne  companies  of  artists, 
vhich  had  been  instituted  by  Numa ;  but  sinee 
his  time  abolished. 

ClOdius  Pb.  a  Roman  descended  from  an 
illustrious  tamily,  and  remarkable  fi>r  Ins  licen- 
tiousness, avarice,  and  ambition.  He  intro- 
duced himself  in  women's  clothes  into  the  house 
of  J.  Cssar,  whilst  Pompeia,  Cesar's  wife,  of 
whom  he  was  enamoured,  was  celebrating  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man  waspenmtted 
tQ  appear.  He  was  accused  fi>r  this  violatbn  of 
human  and-  divine  laws ;  but  he  corrupted  his 
judges,  and  by  that  means  screened  himself 
from  justice.  He  descended  firom  a  patrician 
inio  a  plebeian  family  to  become  a  tribune.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  Cato,  and  also  to  Cicero ;  and 
by  his  infiuence  he  banished  him  finom  Rome^ 
partly  on  pretence  that  he  had  punished  with 
death,  and  without  trial,  the  adherents  of  Cati- 
line. He  wreaked  Ins  vengeance  upon  Cice- 
ro's house,  which  he  burnt,  and  set  all  his  j|oods 
to  sale ;  whichj  however,  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion, no  one  ofiered  to  buy.  In  spite  of  Clodiui^ 
Cicero  was  recalled,  and  all  his  goods  restored 
to  him.  Clodius  was  some  time  i^er  murdered 
by  Milo,  whose  defence  Cicero  took  upon  him- 
self. Plut.  in  dc-^Ajytian.  de  Civ.  2.— Cic. 
pro  Milon,  rf-  pro  Domo. — Dio, 

Clcblia,  I.  a  Roman  virgin,  given  with  other 
maidens  as  hostages  to  Porscnna,  king  of  Etru- 
ria.  She  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and 
swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Her  unpre- 
cedented virtue  was  rewarded  by  her  country* 
men  with  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  Via  Sar 
era.  Liv,  2,  c  13.— V»r^.  ^n.  8>  v.  651.— 
Dionys.  Hal,  b.—Juv.  8,  v.  265. II.  A  pa- 
trician fiunily,  descended  from  Clcelius,  one  of 
the  companions  of  iEneas.    Dionvs, 

CL<BLins  Gkaccdus,  I.  a  general  of  the  Yol- 
sci  and  Sabines  against  Rome,  conquered  by  GL 
Cincinnatus  the  dictator. II.  Tullus,  a  Ro- 
man ambassador  put  to  death  by  Tplumnius, 
king  of  the  Veientes. 

CLUENTitTs,  a  Roman  citizen,  accused  by  bis 
mother  of  having  murdered  his  fiitber,  54  ^ears 
B.  C.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero,  m  an 
oration  still  extant.  The  family  of  the  Cluentii 
was  descended  from  Cloanthus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  iEneas.  Virg,  JEn,  5,  v.  122,— 
Cic,  pro  Cluent, 

Clusia,  a  daughter  of  an  Etrurian  king,  of 
whom  V.  Torqnatus,  the  Roman  general,  be- 
came enamoured.  He  asked  her  of  her  father, 
who  slighted  his  addresses ;  upon  which  he  be- 
sieged and  destroyed  his  town.  Clusia  threw 
herself  down  firom  a  high  tower,  and  came  to 
the  ground  unhurt.    Plut,  in  Parall, 

Clymsnus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Presbon,  and  father  of  Er^inus,  Stratius,  Ar- 
rhon,  and  Axius.  He  received  a  wound  from  a 
stone  thrown  by  a  Theban,  of  which  he  died. 
His  son  iinnnus.  who  succeeded  him^  mada 
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war  agalnit  the  ThebuM  to  lertsge  hb  death. 
Paut,  9,  c.  37. 

Clttemnbstra,  a  daughter  of  Tyndaras, 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda.  She  waa  bom,  to- 
gether with  her  brother  Caator,  from  one  of  the 
eggs  which  her  mother  brought  forth  after  her 
amour  with  Jupiter,  mider  the  form  of  a  swan. 
Cly  temneatra  married  Agamemnon  king  of  Ar- 
goa.  She  had  before  married  Tantalua,  aon  of 
ThycMeg,  according  to  aome  anthon.  When 
Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  left 
hia  cousin  JEgysthua  to  take  care  of  his  wifo, 
of  hia  family,  and  all  hia  domestic  affitir^  Be- 
sides this,  a  certain  fovourite  muaician  was  ap- 
Sointed  by  Agamemnon  to  watch  over  the  con- 
uct  of  the  guardian  as  well  aa  that  of  Clytem- 
nestra.  In  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  JSgya- 
thus  made  his  court  to'Clytemnestra,  and  pub- 
licly tiTed  with  her.  Her  infidelity  reached  the 
ears  of  Agamemnon  before  the  walls  of  Trcnr, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  full  revenge  upon  the 
adulterers  at  his  return.  He  waa  prevented 
from  putting  his  schemes  into  execution ;  Cly- 
temnestra,  with  her  adulterer,  murdered  him  at 
his  arrival,  as  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  as  he  sat  down  at  a 
feast  prepared  to  celebrate  his  happ^  return. 
After  this  murder,  Clytemnestra  publicly  mar- 
ried ^gysthus,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Orestes,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years,  returned  to  Mycenc,  resolved  to  aven^ 
his  father'a  murder.  He  concealed  himself  in 
the  house  of  his  sister  Electia,  who  had  been 
married  by  the  adultereis  to  a  person  of  mean 
extraction  and  indigent  circumstances.  Hia 
death  was  publicly  announced  ;  and  when 
iEgysthus  and  Clytemnestra  repaired  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  to  return  thanxs  to  the  god 
for  tf#  death  of  the  surviving  son  of  Agamem- 
non, Orestes,  who,  with  hu  faithful  friend  Py- 
kdes,  had  concealed  himself  in  the  temple,  rush- 
ed upon  the  adulterers  and  killed  them  with  his 
own  hand.  They  were  buried  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  as  their  remaina  were  deemed 
unworthy  to  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  Aga- 
memnon. Vid.  jBgytthuSf  Agamemnon^  Orn- 
iesj  Electra.  Diod.  4. — Homer.  Od,  11. — 
Apollod,  3,  c  10,— Pans.  2,  c  18  and  22.— i?K- 
ripid,  Jphig,  in  AuL. — Jfygin,  fab.  117  and 
140.— Propert.  3,  eL  19.—  Virg.  jEn.  4»  v.  471. 
—Philottr,  lam.  2,  c  9. 

Cnemos,  a  Macedonian  general,  unsuccessful 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Acamanians.  Diod, 
12.— T%t4<^  2,  c  66,  &C. 

Cneus,  or  Cn£uS|  a  prsnomen  common  to 
many  Romans. 

Cnopus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Codrus, 
who  went  to  settle  a  colony.    Polyam,  8. 

Coccciua  NERyA,  I.  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Mecenaa,  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor  Ner- 
va.  He  was  one  of  those  who  settled  the  dis- 
putes between  Au^stus  and  Antony.  He  af- 
terwards accompamed  Tiberius  in  his  retreat  in 
Campania,  and  starved  himself  to  death.  Tacit, 
Ann.  4^  c  58,  and  6,  c  26.— £tora<.  1,  Sat.  5^ 

y.  27. 11.  An  architect  of  Rome,  one  of 

whose  buildings  is  still  in  being,  the  present  ca- 
thedral of  Naples. III.  A  man  to  whom 

Nerojgranted  a  triumph,  after  the  disooveiy  of 
the  PSonian  conspiracy.  TociL  15,  Ann,  c.  79. 

GocLBs,  Pub.  Horat.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who^  akme^  opposed  the  whole  tony  of  Porsen* 
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na  at  the  head  of  a  hridge,  while  h]SCoai{Mtnioiii 
behind  him  were  cuttii^offthe  commnnication 
with  the  other  shore.  vTfaen  the  bridge  wu 
destroyed,  Codes,  though  severely  wounded  in 
the  leg  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt  into  the 
Tiber,  and  swam  across  with  hk  arms.  A  bra- 
zen statue  was  raieed  to  him  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  liy  the  consul  Publicola,  for  his  emi- 
nent services.  He  had  the  use  only  of  one  eye^ 
as  Codes  fflgnifies.  lAv.  9,  c  10. — VaL  Max. 
3,  c.  2.— Fir^.  JEn.  8,  y.  650. 

CodomInub,  a  sumattie  of  Darius  the  third^ 
king  of  Persia. 

CoDRiDJS.  the  deaoendants  of  CodrvS)  wlu> 
went  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  colo- 
nies.   Paua,  7,  c  2. 

CoDRUs,  L  the  17th  and  last  king  of  Adiena, 
son  of  Melanthus.  When  the  Heradide  made 
^ar  against  Athens,  the  orade  dedared  that  the 
victory  would  be  granted  to  that  nation -whese 
king  waa  killed  in  battle.  The  HeracUds  upon 
this  gave  atrict  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  Cod- 
ms;  but  the  patriotic  king  diagnised  himedf, 
and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  victo- 
ry, and  Codrus  was  deservedly  called  the  fiither 
of  his  country.  He  reigned  22  years,  and  waa 
killed  1070  years  before  the  Christian  era.  To 
pay  greater  honour  to  his  memory,  the  Athe- 
nians made  a  resolution  that  no  man  after  Ced- 
rus  should  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
kinff,  and  therefore  the  government  was  put  into 
the  liands  of  perpetual  archons.  Patere,  1,  c 
2.— Jwftn.  2;  c.  6  and  7.— Potia.  1,  c  19,  L  7, 
c.  25.— Fa/.  Max.  6,  c  6.— -11.  Another,  in 
the  reiffn  of  Domittan,  whose  poverty  becama  a 
proverb.    Juv.  3,  v.  203. 

CosLiA,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  Plut,  in  S^O, 
The  CoBlian  fomily,  which  was  plebdan,  bnt 
honoured  with  the  consulship,  was  desooided 
firom  Vibenna  Cedes,  an  Etrurian,  who  came  to 
settle  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus. 

CcBLius,  I.  a  Roman,  defended  byCioeiD. 

II.  Two  brothers  of  Tarradna,  aocOKd  of 

having  murdered  their  fother  in  his  bed.  They 
were  acquitted,  when  it  was  proved  that  they 
were  both  asleep  at  the  time  of  the  nrandev. 
Val.  Max.  8,  c  I. —Pint,  in  Cie.— -III.  A 
man  who,  after  spending  his  all  in  dissipatioii 
and  luxury,  became  a  public  robber  with  hb 
fnend  Birrhus.    Horat.  1,  Sat,  4  y.  69.  ^ 

CcENUs,  an  ofiicer  of  Alexanoer,  8on-in4aw 
to  Parmonio.  He  died  of  a  distemper,  in  hia 
return  from  India.     Curt.  9,  c  3. — Died.  17. 

Cosa,  a  man  of  Mitylene,  made  aoveicigB 
master  of  his  country  l^  Dariua.  Hia  covn- 
tiymen  stoned  him  to  death.  Herodot.  5,  c  11 
and  38. 

CoHORS.  a  division  in  the  Roman  armies,  eoB* 
sisting  of  about  600  men.  It  waa  the  sixth  part 
of  a  legion,  and  consequently  its  number  was 
under  uie  same  fluctuation  as  that  of  the  legions^ 
bdng  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less. 

CoLfiNus,  a  king  Attica,  before  the  ajre  of 
CecTops,  accoiding  to  some  aocounta.  Pawm. 
1,  c.  31. 

CoLLATlNira,  L.  TAROxiTNiva,  a  nephew  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married  Lnereta^to 
whom  Sext.  Tarquin  oflfered  violence.  He^ 
with  Brutus,  drove  the  Tarquina  ftom  Reme^ 
and  were  made  first  consttls.  As  hewasooeof 
the  Tarqnins^  so  much  abotninatw!  by  afl  tho 
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Baonn  poop^  be  kid  down  hif  office^  of  onifii], 
and  letirea  to  Alba  in  voluntary  banishment. 
£A9, 1,  &  57,  L  9;  c.  a.— -FTor.  1,  c.  9. 

Colo,  Jon.  agovenior  of  Pontns,  who  biongfat 
Mithridatea  to  the  emperor  ClaudiuB.  TaeU. 
13,  Ann.  c  21. 

CoLOsau^  a  celebrated    braxen    image   at 
Rhodes,  which  paseed  tor  one  of  the  eeTen  won- 
ders of  tha  world.    Its  feet  were  upon  the  two 
xnolee  which  formed  the  entraoce  of  the  harbour, 
and  ships  passed  full  sail  between  its  1^^  ^  It 
was  70  cubits,  or  105  feet  high,  and  every  thing 
in  equal  proportion,  and  few  could  claiq>  round 
its  thumb.    It  was  the  work  of  Chares,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Lysippus,  and  the  artist  was  12  years 
in  making  it    It  was  begun  300  years  Wore 
Christi  and  after  it  had  remained  unhurt  during 
56  or  d)  years,  it  was  partly  demolished  by  an 
earthquake^  234  B.  C.    A  winding  staircase 
ran  to  the  top,  from  which  could  easily  be  dis- 
eemed  the  snores  of  S^ria,  and  the  ships  that 
aailed  on  the  coast  of'^  Egypt,  by  the  help  of 
glasses,  which  were  hung  on  the  neck  of^ the 
statue.    It  remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of 
894  years ;  and  the  RhoJians,  who  had  received 
aeveral  large  contributions  to  repair  it,  divided 
the  money  among  themselves,  and  frustrated  the 
azpectations  of  the  donors,  by  saying  that  the 
ofacle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to  raise  it  up 
again  firom  its  ruins.    In  the  year  672  of  the 
Clmstian  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracena^  who 
were  masteis  of  the  island,  to  A  Jewbh  merchant 
of  EdcHMa,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  brass, 
whose  value  has  been  estimated  at  36,000  pounds 
filnffljsh  money. 

CoLOTsa,  a  Teian  painter,  disciple  of  Phidias. 
Plin.  35,  c  a 

CoLUMELLi,  (L.  Jon.  Moderatus)  a  native  of* 
Gades,  who  wrote,  among  other  works,  twelve 
books  on  agriculture^  of  which  the  tenth,  on  gar- 
dening, is  m  verse.  The  style  is  elegant,  and 
Uk€  wofkdkplays  the  genius  of  a  naturalist  and 
the  labours  of  an  accurate  observer.  The  best 
edition  of  Colomelbi  is  that  of  Gesner,  2  vols. 
4to.  Lips.  1735^  and  reprinted  there  1772. 

ColOthcs^  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt, 
who  wrote  a  short  poem  on  the  rape  of  ^len, 
in  imitation  of  Homer.  The  composition  re- 
mained long  unknown,  till  it  was  discovered  at 
Lycopolis,  10  the  15th  century,  by  the  learned 
cardinal  Bessarion.  Coluthus  was,  as  some  sup- 
pose, a  contemporary  of  Tryphiodorus. 

Com iNius,  (tt)  a  Roman  knight  who  wrote 
some  illiberal  verses  against  Tit^rius.  Tacit. 
4.  Ann,  c.  31. 

CoMiTU,  (orum,)  an  assembly  of  the  Roman 
-people.  The  word  is  derived  from  (Jomitium, 
the  place  where  they  were  convened.  gutt»i  a 
cum  eundo.  The  Conutium  was  a  lai^  hall, 
which  was  left  uncovered  at  the  top,  in  ue  first 
ages  of  the  republic ;  so  that  the  assembly  was 
often  dissolved  in  rainy  weather.  The  Comitia 
were  called,  some  connUaria,  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls ;  others  pragtoria^  for  the  election  of 
prston^  &c.  These  assemblies  were  more  ge- 
neral! j  known  by  the  nan>oof  Comiliay  Curi^a, 
Cenhiriaia^  and  TYUnUa.  The  CuritUa  was 
when  the  people  gave  their  votes  by  curis.  The 
CmUuriaia  were  not  convened  in  later  times. 
(  Vid,  CeniuriaJ)  Another  assembly  was  called 
Comitia  7Vt6uto,  where  the  votes  were  receiv- 
ed fipom  tha  whole  tribes  together.    At  first  tha 


Roman  people  were  divided  only  into  three 
tribes ;  hot  as  their  numbers  increased,  the  tribes 
were  at  last  swelled  to  35.    The  object  of  these 
assemblies  was  the  electing  of  magistrates,  and 
all  the  public  officers  of  state.    They  could  be 
dissolved  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  if  he  differed 
in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  his  colleagues.    If 
one  amonff  the  people  was  taken  with  the  foiling 
sickness,  ue  whole  assembly  was  immediately 
dissolved  ;  whence  that  disease  b  called  morbi* 
eomilalis.    After  the  custom  of  giving  their 
votes  vitd,  voce  had  been  abolished,  every  one  of 
the  assembly,  in  the  enacting  of  a  law.  was  pre- 
sented with  two  ballots,  on  one  of  which  were  the 
letters  U.  R.  that  is,  uH  rogas,  be  it  as  it  is  re- 
quired :  on  the  other  was  an  A.  that  is,  antiquo^ 
which  bears  the  same  meaning  as  antiquam  volo, 
I  forbid  it,  the  old  law  is  more  preferable.    If 
the  number  of  ballots  with  U.  R.  was  superior 
to  the  A's,  the  law  was  approved  constitutional- 
IjT ;  if  not,  it  was  rejected.    Only  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates, and  sometimes  the  pontifices,  had  the 
privilege  of  convening  these  assemblies.    There 
were  only  these  eight  of  the  magistrates  who  had 
the  power  of  proposing  a  law,  the  consuls,  the 
dictator,  the  prctor,  the  interrez,  the  decemvin^ 
the  military  tribunes,  the  kings,  and  the  trium- 
virs.   These  were  called  ma^rtt  magistratns : 
to  whom  one  of  the  minaret  magiatratMe  was 
added,  the  tribune  of  the  people. 

CoMios,  a  man  aj^nted  king  over  the  At- 
trebates,  by  J.  Cssar,  for  his  services.  Oet, 
Bell.  a4,c.21. 

CoMMODUs,  (L.  Aurelios  Antoninus)  son  of 
M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Ro- 
man em{>ire.  He  was  naturally  cruel,  and  fond 
of  indulging  his  licentious  propensities;  and,  re- 
gardless of  the  instructions  of  philosophers  and 
of  the  decencies  of  nature,  he  corrupted  his  own 
sisters,  and  kept  300  women,  and  as  many  boys, 
for  his  illicit  pleasurea  Desirous  to  be  called 
Hercules,  like  that  hero  be  adorned  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  lion^s  skin,  and  armed  his  hand  with 
a  knotted  club.  ELe  showed  himself  naked  in 
public,  and  fought  with  the  gladiators,  and 
boasted  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  ho- 
nours from  the  senate,  and  they  wero  granted. 
He  was  wont  to  put  such  sn  immense  quantity 
of  gold  dust  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared 
bare-headed  in  the  sunshine,  his  head  glittered 
as  if  surrounded  with  sun-beams.  Martia,  one 
of  hb  concubines,  whose  death  he  had  prepared, 
poisoned  him ;  but  as  the  poison  did  not'quickly 
operate,  he  was  strangled  by  a  wrestler.  Ha 
died  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age^  and  the  13th  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  192.  It  has  been  observed, 
thst  he  never  trusted  himself  to  a  barber,  but 
always  burnt  his  beard  in  imitation  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius.    Herodian. 

CoMpiTlLiA,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans the  12th  of  January  and  the  6tfa  of  March, 
in  the  cross  ways,  in  honour  of  the  household 
gods  called  LAres.  Tarquin  the  Proud,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Servius  TuUius,  instituted 
them,  on  account  of  an  oracle  which  ordered 
him  to  ofifer  heads  to  the  Lares.  He  sacrifi<»d 
to  them  human  victims ;  but  J.  Brutus,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Torquins,  thought  it  sufikient 
to  offer  them  only  poppy  heads  and  nien  of  straw. 
The  slaves  were  generally  the  ministers,  and, 
during  the  celebnoion,  they  enjoyed  their  free- 
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dom.     Varto  de  L.  L.5tC  3.— Otid.  fYiH,  5, 
V.  140.— i>«my».  HaL  4. 

CoNETODUNUB  and  CoTUiTua.  two  desperate 
Gaub,  who  rabed  their  coantmnen  againat 
Rome,  Ax.     Oet,  Bell,  O.  7,  c.  3. 

CoNFUCiDs,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  as  much 
honoured  among  his  countrymen  as  a  monarch. 
He  died  about  479  years  B.  C. 

CoNON,  I.  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son  of 
Timotheus.  He  was  made  governor  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  defeated  in  a 
nawd  battle  by  L^sander,  near  the  ^gospota- 
roos.  He  retired  in  voluntary  banishment  to 
Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  to  Ar- 
taxerxes  king  of  Persia,  by  whose  assistance  he 
freed  his  country  fit)m  slavery.  He  defeated 
the  Spartans  near  Cnidos,  in  an  engagement 
where  Pisander,  the  encrnv's  admiral,  was  kill- 
ed. By  his  means  the  Athenians  fortified  their 
city  with  a  strong  wall,  and  attempted  to  reco- 
ver Ionia  and  JEolia.  He  was  perfidiously  be- 
trayed by  a  Persian,  and  died  in  prison,  B.  C. 
393.  a  Nep.  in  vUd.—PltU.  in  Lys.  ^  Artax. 
— hocrate*. II.  A  Qttek  astronomer  of  Sa- 
moa, who,  to  gain  the  fiivour  of  Ptolemy  Ever- 
geteiL  publicly  declared  that  the  queen's  locks, 
which  nad  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus, and  had  since  disappeared,  were  become  a 
eonstellation.  He  wasmttmate  with  Archime- 
des, and  flourished  247  B.  C.     Catul,  67.— 

Virg,  Bel,  3,  v.  40. III.  A  Grecian  mytbo- 

logist,  in  the  age  of  Julias  Cesar,  who  wrote  a 
book  which  contained  40  fables,  still  extant, 
preserved  by  Photius.-^»There  was  a  treatise 
written  on  Italy  by  a  man  of  the  same  name. 

CoNstDius  iSauus,  I.  a  Roman  knight,  &c. 
7\icif.— II.  Caius,  one  of  Pompey»s  adhe- 
rents, &c.     C<cs.  BeU.  Civ.  '2,  c.  23. 

CoNsTiNs,  a  son  of  Constantine.  Vid.  Con- 
stantinut. 

CoNSTANTii.  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
Constantine,  who  married  the  emperor  Gratian. 

CoK8TANTiNUs,  I.  sumamod  the  Qreat^  from 
the  greatness  of  hb  exploits,  was  son  of  Con- 
fltantius.  As  soon  as  be  became  independent, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  made 
war  against  Licinius,  his  brother-in-law  and 
colleague  on  the  throne,  because  he  was  cruel 
and  ambitious.  He  conquered  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  lay  aside  the  imperial  power.  It  is  said, 
that  as  he  was  going  to  fight  against  Maxcn- 
tiufl,  one  of  his  rivals,  he  saw  a  cross  in  the  sky, 
with  this  inscripticm,  cy  rortra  vijca,  in  hoe  vince. 
From  this  circumstance  he  became  a  convert  to 
Christiani^,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  ever 
after  adoptinff  a  cross  or  labarum  as  his  stand- 
ard. After  the  death  of  Diocletian,  Maximian, 
Maxentius,  Maximinns,  and  Licinius,  who  had 
reigned  together,  though  in  a  subordinate  man- 
ner, Constantine  became  sole  emperor,  and  be- 
gan to  reform  the  state.  He  founded  a  city 
where  old  Byiantium  formerly  stood,  and  called 
it  by  his  own  name,  ConttanUnopolit,  Thither 
he  transported  part  of  the  Roman  senate  ;  and 
bV  keeping  his  court  there,  he  made  it  the  rival 
of  Rome  in  population  and  magnificence.  From 
that  time  the  two  imperial  cities  b^^an  to  look 
upon  each  other  with  an  eye  of  envy  }  and  soon 
after  the  age  of  Constantine,  a  separation  was 
made  of  the  two  empires,  and  Rome  was  called 
the  capital  of  the  western,  and  Constantinopo- 
Us  waa  called  the  capital  of  the  eastern  domi- 
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nions  of  Rome.    The  emperor  has  been  disiiit* 
guisfaed  for  personal  courage,  and  pratsed  for 
the  protection  be  extended  to  the  ChrisiiaiM. 
He  at  first  persecuted  the  Arians,  but  aftierwanis 
inclined  to  their  o|nnions.    His  murder  of  his 
son  Crispus  has  been  deservedly  censured.    By 
removing  the  Roman  legions  mm  the  garrisons 
on  the  nvers,  he  opened  an  easy  passage  to  the 
barbarians,  and  rendered  his  soldiers  onwarfike. 
He  defeated  100,000  Goths,  and  received  into 
his  territories  300,000  Sarmatians,  who  had  been 
banished  by  their  sbives,  and  allowed  them  hunl 
to   cultivate.    Constantine  was  learned,  antl 
preached,  as  well  as  composed,  many  sermons, 
one  of  which  remains.    He  died  A.  D.  337, 
afler  a  reign  of  31  years  of  the  greatest  ^orj 
and  success.    He  left  three  sons,  Constantinas, 
Constans,  and  Constantins,  among  whom  be 
divided  his  empire.    The  first,  who  had  Gaul, 
Spain^  and  Britain,  for  his  portion,  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
killed  in  the  S5th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  34a 
Magnentius,  the  governor  of  the  provinces  of 
Rhetia,  murdered  Constans  in  his  oed,  after  a 
reign  of  13  years  over  Italy,  Africa,  and  Illyri- 
cum  ;  and  Constantius,  thie  only  surviving  bro- 
ther, now  become  the  sole  emperor,  A.  D.  359^ 
punished  his  brother's  murderer,  and  gave  way 
to  cruelty  and  oppression.    Hq  visit^  Rome, 
where  he  displayed  a  triumph,  and  died  in  his 
march  affainst  Julian,  who  bad  been  prodaimed 
independent   emperor  by    his   soUiera. — The 
name  of  Constantine  was  very  common  to  the 

emperors  of  the  east  in  a  later  period. II. 

A  private  soldier  in  Britain,  raised  on  account 

of  nis  name  to  the  imperial  dignity. III.  A 

general  of  Belisarius. 

•  Const A.NTID8  Cblorus,  I.  son  of  Eutropius, 
and  father  of  the  great  Constantine,  merited  the 
title  of  Csesar,  which  he  obtained,  by  hb  victo- 
ries in  Britain  and  Germany.  He  became  the 
colleague  of  Galerius  on  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian ;  and  after  bearing  the  chaiacter  of  a  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  prmoe,  he  died  at  York, 

and  made  his  son  his  voccemor,  A.  D.  306. 

II.  The  second  son  of  Constantine  the  Great 
Vid,  Con$tantinu». III.  The  fotber  of  Ju- 
lian and  (xallus,  was  son  of  Constantius  by 
Theodora,  and  died  A.  D.  337. ^IV.  A  Ro- 
man general  of  Nyssa,  who  married  Placidia, 
the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  was  prochdmed  em- 
peror, an  honour  he  enjoyed  only  seven  months. 
He  died,  universally  regretted,  421  A.  D.  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Valentinian  in  the 
west 

ConsuAles  Ludi,  or  Consualu,  festivals  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Census,  the  god  of  counsel, 
whose  altar  Romulus  discovered  under  the 
ground.  This  altar  was  always  cover«l,  except 
at  the  fostival,  when  a  mule  was  sacrificed,  and 

Simes  and  horse-races  exhibited  in  honour  of 
eptune.  It  was  during  these  festivals  that  Ro- 
mulus carried  away  the  Sabine  women  who  bad 
assembled  to  be  spectators  of  the  games.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Romulus.  Some  say, 
however,  that  Romulus  only  regulated  and  re- 
institutcd  them  after  they  had  been  before  esta- 
blished by  Evander.  During  the  oelebntion, 
which  happened  about  the  middle  of  Augoft, 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  were  exempted  from 
all  labours,  and  were  led  through  the  streets 
adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers.    Ahjsr.  09^ 
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T.  9.— Opm/.  F\uL  3,  ▼.  l99,^Liv.  1,  c.  9^ 
Dionyn,  HaL 

CoNsiTLi  a  magiBtiate  at  Rome,  with  regal 
authority  for  the  space  of  one  year.  There  were 
two  corunila,  a  cowulendOf  annually  chosen  in 
the  Campus  Martius.  The  two  first  consuls 
were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and  L.  Tarquinius  Colla- 
tinus,  chosen  A.  U.  C.  244,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  repuh- 
hc,  the  two  consuls  were  always  chosen  from 
patricfan  fiunilies  or  noblemen  ;  but  the  people 
obtained  the  privUese,  A.  U.  C.  388,  of  elect- 
ing one  of  the  consms  from  their  own  body ;  and 
sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  first  con- 
sul amang  the  plebeians  was  L.  Seztius.  It  was 
required,  that  erery  candidate  Hot  the  consulship 
should  be  43  years  of  age,  called  legitimum  tern- 
fiUM.  He  was  always  to  appear  at  the  election 
as  a  private  man,  without  a  retinue  ;  and  it  was 
requisite,  before  he  canvassed  for  the  office,  to 
have  discbarffsd  the  inferior  functions  of  quss- 
tor,  edile,  and  prstor.  Sometimes  these  quali- 
fications were  disregarded.  Yal.  Corvir^us  was 
made  a  consul  in  his  23d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his 
24th.  Young  Marius,  Pompey,  and  Augustus, 
were  also  under  the  proper  age  when  thev  were 
invi^ted  with  the  office,  and  Pompey  had  never 
been  qusetor  or  prstor.  The  power  of  the  con- 
rals  was  unbounded,  and  they  knew  no  superior 
but  the  gocb  and  the  laws  :  but  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  ofiSce,  their  conduct  was  minutely 
scrutinised  by  the  people,  and  misbehaviour  was 
often  punished  by  the  laws.  The  badge  of  their 
office  was  the  prwtexta,  a  robe  fringed  with  pur^ 
pie,  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  toga  pieta  or 
jxUnuUa,  They  were  preceded  b^  13  lictors, 
carrying  the^a«ee»  or  bundle  of  sticks,  in  the 
middle  of  which  appeared  an  axe.  The  axe,  be- 
ing the  characteristic  rather  of  tyranny  than  of 
fineedom,  was  taken  away  from  the  Jaaeea  b^ 
Valerius  Publicola,  but  it  was  restored  by  his 
aoeceasor.  The  consuls  took  it  by  turns,  month- 
ly, to  tie  preceded  by  the  licton  while  at  Rome, 
lest  the  appearance  of  two  persons  with  the 
hrndgCB  of  loyal  authority  should  raise  appre- 
benaioiis  in  the  multitude.  While  one  appeared 
pabBdy  in  state,  onlv  a  erier  walked  before  the 
other^juad  the  lictors  Allowed  behind  without  the 
frsoes.  Their  authority  was  equal ;  yet  the  Ya- 
ferian  law  gave  the  right  of  priority  to  th^  older, 
and  the  Julian  law  to  him  who  had  the  most 
idiiUren,  and  he  was^nerally  called  consul  ma- 
jor or  prior.  Am  their  power  was  absolute,  they 
preskkd  over  the  senate,  and  could  convene  and 
dlsmtss  it  at  pleasure.  The  senators  were  their 
ooonseUors;  and  among  the  Romans,  the  man- 
ner of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  name 
of  the  consols;  andbyAf.  TuIL  Cicerone  4*  L. 
Antonio  Otmtu/ifru*,  for  instance,  the  year  of 
Rome  691  was  always  understood.  This  cus- 
tom lasted  from  the  year  of  Rome  344  till  the 
year  1394,  or  541st  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  the  consular  office  was  totally  suppressed 
by  Jortiiiian.  In  public  assemblies  the  consuls 
oat  in  ivory  chairs,  and  held  in  their  hands  an 
ivoiy  wand,  called  aeipio  ebumeua^  which  had 
an  eairleon  its  top,  as  a  sign  of  dignity  and  pow- 
er. When  they  Jiad  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces 
over  which  they  were  to  pr^nde  dunng  their 
eonsulslupi  they  went  to  the  capitol  to  offer 
their  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  entreat  them  to 
pipteet  the  lepublie  t  after  this  they  departed 


from  the  city,  arrayed  in  their  military  dre«,  and 
preceded  by  the  lictors.  Sometimes  the  provin* 
ces  were  assigned  them,  without  drawing  oy  lot, 
hy  the  will  and  appomtment  of  the  senators. 
At  their  departure,  they  were  provided  by  the 
state  with  whatever  was  requisite  during  their 
expedition.  In  their  provinces  they  were  both 
attended  by  the  13  lictors,  and  equally  invested 
with  legal  authority.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  return  to  Rome  without  the  spedal  command 
of  the  senate,  and  they  always  remained  in  the 
province  till  the  arrival  of  their  successor.  At 
their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and 
solemnly  protested  that  they  had  done  nothing 
against  the  laws  or  interest  of  their  country,  but 
had  faithfully  and  diligently  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote tbe  greatness  and  wdfiure  of  the  state.  No 
man  could  be  consul  two  following  years  ;  yet 
this  institution  was  sometimes  broken  ;  and  we 
find  Marius  re-elected  consul,  after  thie  expira- 
tion of  his  office,  during  the  CiiObrian  war.  The 
office  of  consul,  so  dignified  during  the  tiroes  of 
the  commonwealth,  hecaine  a  mere  title  under 
the  emperon;,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  au- 
thority but  the  useless  ensigns  of  original  digni- 
ty. Even  the  office  of  consul,  which  was  origin* 
ally  annual,  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  months 
by  J.  Cesar :  but  they  who  were  admitted  on 
the  first  of  January  denominated  the  year,  and 
were  called  ordinarU.  Their  successors,  dur- 
ing the  year  J  were  distinc^iished  by  the  name  of 
st^ecH,  Tiberius  and  Claudius  abridged  the 
time  of  the  consulship,  and  the  emperor  Com- 
modus  made  no  less  than  35  consuls  in  one  year. 
Constantino  the  G^reat  renewed  the  original  in- 
stitution, and  permitted  them  to  be  a  whole  year 
in  office.  The  two  first  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  344, 
were  L.  Jun.  Brutus  and  L.  Tarq.  CoUatinus. 
Collatinus  retired  from  Rome,  and  Pub.  Yalerius 
waschosen  in  his  room.  When  Brutus  was  killed 
in  battle,  Sp.  Lucretius  was  elected  to  succeed 
him  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Lucretius,  Marcus 
Horatius  was  chosen  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
with  Yalerius  Publicola.  The  first  consulship 
lasted  abMit  16  months,  during  which  the  Ro- 
mans fought  against  the  Tarquins,  and  the 
capitol  was  dedicated.  TFrom  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus the  consular  authority  may  be  consider- 
ed at  an  end,  though  consuls  continued  to  be 
elected  till  the  latest  days  of  the  eminre.  The 
Italians  always  retained  a  fondness  for  this  name, 
and  the  principal  ofilkers  of  the  republics  of  the 
middle  ages  were  generally  called  consols.] 

CoRAX,  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  Sicily,  who 
first  demanded  salary  of  his  pupils.  CHc.  in 
Brut,  13,  de  ortU,  1,  c.  dO.^iiui.  CfeU.  5,  c.  10. 
-^Quintil.  3,  c.  1. 

CoRBULO,  (Domitius,)  a  prefect  of  Belgium, 
who,  when  governor  of  Syria,  routed  tbe  Par- 
thians,  destroyed  Artaxata,  and  made  Ti^nes 
king  of  Armenia.  Nero^  jealous  of  his  virtues, 
ordered  him  to  be  murdered :  and  CorbuloL  hear- 
ing this,  fell  upon  his  sword,  exclaiming;  I  hate 
wdl  demrved  this  I  A.  D.  66.  His  name  was 
given  to  a  place  {Monumentum)  in  Germany, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  modem  Oroningen, 
TaeU.  Ann,  11,  c.  la 

CoRiNNA,  a  celebrated  woroan  of  Tanagra, 
near  Thebes,  disciple  to  Myrtis.  Her  &ther*s 
name  was  Archelodorus.  It  is  said  that  she 
obtained  five  times  a  poetical  prise,  in  which 
Pindar  was  her  competitor;  but  it  must  be  ao* 
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koDwlsdced  that  lier  beantj  giMtlj  oontribatod 
todefintoerriTak.  Sbe  hM  compoted  50  books 
of  epigruDi  and  odes,  of  which  only  some  few 
▼enes  feznain.  Propert.  2,  eL  3. — Pau»,  9,  c. 
22. 

CoBiNKUfl,  an  ;uicient  poet  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  on  which  he  wrote  a  poem.  Ho- 
mer, as  some  suppose,  took  his  subject  from  the 
poem  of  Corinnus. 

Cori5lAnus,  the  surname  of  C.  Martius, 
from  his  victory  over  Corioli.    When  nuwter  of 
the  plaoe^  he  accepted,  as  the  only  reward,  the 
surname  of  Coriolanus,  a  horse,  and  prisoners, 
and  his  ancient  host,  to  whom  he  immediately 
gave  hii  liberty.    After  a  number  of  military 
ezpkjits,  and  many  services  to  his  country,  lie 
was  refused  the  consulship  by  the  people,  when 
his  scars  had  for  a  while  mduenced  them  in  his 
favour.    This  raised  his  resentment ;  and  when 
the  Romans  had  received  a  present  of  com  from 
Gelo  king  of  Sicily,  Coriolanus  insisted  that  it 
should  be  sold  for  money  and  not  be  given  gratis. 
Upon  this  the  tribunes  raised  the  people  against 
him,  and  even  wished  to  put  mm  to  death. 
This  rigorous  sentence  was  stopped  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  senators,  and  Conolanus  submit- 
ted to  a  trial.    He  was  banished  by  a  majority 
of  three  tribes,  and  he  immediately  retired  among 
the  Volsci,  to  Tullus  Aufidiui^  mssreatest  ene- 
my, from  whom  he  met  a  most  nrienaiy  reception. 
I&  advised  him  to  make  war  against  Rome,  and 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci  as  general. 
The  approach  of  Coriolanus  greatly  alarmed  the 
Romans,  who  sent  him  sevend  embasiies  to  re- 
concile him  to  his  country  and  to  solicit  his  re- 
turn.   He  was  deaf  to  all  proposals,  and  ba^ 
them  prepare  for  war.  He  pitched  his  eamp  only 
at  the  distance  of  five  mil^  firom  the  dty;  and 
his  enmity  against  his  country  would  have  been 
fatal,  had  not  his  mother  Volumnia,  and  his  wife 
Vergilia,  been  preinailed  upon  by  the  Roman 
matrons  to  go  and  appease  his  resentment   The 
meeting  of  Coriolanus  with  his  fiunily  was  ten- 
der anoafiecting.  He  remained  long  inexorable ; 
but  at  last  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  mother 
and  a  wife  prevailed  over  the  stem  and  obsti- 
nate resolutions  of  an  enemy,  and  Coriolanus 
marched  the  Volsci  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.    To  show  their  sense  of  Volumnia's 
merk  and  patriotism,  the  Romans  dedicated  a 
temple  to  STemaU  Fortune,    The  behaviour  of 
Conolanus,  however,  displeased  the  Volsci.   He 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  people  of 
Antium,  and  was  murdered  on  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  his  trial,  B.  C.  488.    His  body  was 
nonoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the 
Volsci,  and  the  Roman  matrons  put  on  mourn- 
ing for  his  loss.    Some  historians  say  that  he 
died  in  exile,  in  an  advanced  okl  age. — Plut.  in 
pUcL-^rior.  %  c  22. 

CoRM&LiA  Lkx,  de  Civiiate,  was  enacted  A. 
U.  C.  670,  by  L.  Com.  S  jlla.  It  confirmed  the 
Sulpician  law,  and  required  that  the  citizens  of 
Uie  eight  newly  elected  tribes  should  be  divided 

among  the  35  ancient  tribes. Anothisr,  de 

JudieiU.  A.  U.  C.  673,  by  the  same.  It  or- 
dained tnat  the  pmtor  should  always  observe 
the  same  invariable  method  in  judicial  prooeed- 
iBg%  and  that  the  process  shoukl  not  depend 
upon  his  wilL— ^Another,  de  SumptUnUf  by 
the  same.  It  linuted  the  expenses  which  ge- 
naally  attended  Amends.— ^-Another,  de  Be- 
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ligione^  by  the  mmm,  A.  U.  C.  677.  it  resCored 
to  the  college  of  priests  the  privily  of  cbooniiff 
the  priests,  whiefa,  by  the  Domitian  law,  had 

been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people. Aifc- 

other.  de  Municipiist  by  the  same ;  which  re- 
voked all  the  pnvileges  which  had  been  some 
time  befon  granted  to  the  several  towns  thai 
had  assisted  Marins  and  Cinna  in  the  dvil 
wars.— Another,  de  MagutraHbue,  by  the 
same;  which  gave  the  power  of  beaxinffhonoan 
and  being  promoted  before  the  legal  affs^   to 
those  who  bad  foUowed  the  interest  of  Sylk, 
while  the  sons  and  partizaus  of  his  enemies^ 
who  had  been  proscribed,  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  standing  fof  any  office  of  the  state. 

.£iother,  de  MagiMtraiUnUt  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  673.  It  ordained  that  no  person 
should  exercise  the  same  oflioe  within  ten  years 
distance^  or  be  invested  with  two  different  ma- 
gistracies in  one  year. Another,  de  Magit- 

tratibut,  A.  U.  C.  673.  It  divested  the  tribunes 
of  the  privilege  of  makin^jr  laws,  interfering 
holding  assemblies,  and  receiving  appeals.  Ai 
such  as  had  been  tribunes  were  incapable  of 
holding  any  other  ofiEice  in  the  state  by  that  law. 

Another,  de  Majettaie,  by  the  same,  A. 

U.  C.  670.  It  made  it  treason  to  send  an  army 
out  of  a  province,  or  engage  in  a  war  withoot 
orderi^  to  influence  the  soIdierB  to  spare  or  ran- 
som  a  captive  general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon 
the  leaders  of  robbers  or  pirates^  or  for  tne  ab- 
sence of  a  Roman  citizen,  to  a  foreign  oooi^ 
without  previous  leave.    The  punishment  was 

o^iMB  <f*  ignis  interdietio. Another,  by  the 

same,  which  gave  the  power  to  a  man  accused 
of  murder,  either  by  poison,  weapons,  or  &3m 
acousations,  and  the  setting  fire  to  buildings,  to 
choose  whether  the  jury  that  tried  him  sooold 

S' ve  their  verdict  elam  or  palam  vio&  voee^  or  by 
Jlots. Another,  by  the  same,  which  made 

it  o^utf  <f*  ^g^iff  »n/erc^fto  to  such  88  vrere  guilty 
of  forgery,  concealing  and  altering  of  wills,  cor- 
raptiop,  false  accusations,  and  the  debasing  or 
counterfeiting  of  the  public  coin ;  all  such  as 
were  accessary  to  this  ofience,  were  deemed  as 

guilty  as  the  offender. Another,  de  peeunii9 

rtpetunditf  by  which  a  man  convicted  of  pecu- 
lation or  extortion  in  the  provinces,  was  con- 
demned to  suffer  the  aqute  ^  ignu  trnferdtdtot. 

Another,  by  the  same,  whichgave  the  power 

to  such  as  were  sent  into  the  provinces  vritn  any 
govemmOit,  of  retaining  their  command  and 
appointment,  without  a  renewal  of  it  bj  the 
senate,  as  was  before  observed.— •—Another,  by 
the  same,  which  ordained  that  the  lands  of  pro- 
scribed persons  should  be  common,  especially 
those  about  Volaterre  and  FesuhB  in  Etruria, 
which  Sylla  divided  among  his  soldiers.— 
Another,  by  C.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, A.  U.  U.  686;  which  ordained  that  no  per- 
son should  be  exempted  fh>m  any  law,  accoroing 
to  the  general  custom,  unless  200  senators  were 
present  in  the  senate ;  and  no  p^non  thus  ex- 
empted, could  hinder  the  bill  of  his  exemptioii 
from  being  carried  to  the  people  for  their  con- 
currence.  Another  by  Nasica,  A.  tT.  C.  589^ 

to  make  war  ag^nst  Perseus,  son  of  Philip,  king 
(^  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper  satis&o- 
tion  to  the  Roman  peq>le. 

Cornelia,  I.  a  oaughter  of  Cinna,  who  was 
the  first  wife  of  J.  Cesar.  She  became  mother 
of  Julia,  Pompey's  wife,  and  was  so  a£foctioii- 
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•tely  loved  by  lier  hosbaod,  that  at  her  death 
he  pfODotinced  a  ftmeral  oration  over  her  body. 

JPlut.  in  CcBB. II.  A  dangbter  of  Metellas 

SciMo^  who  married  Pompey  after  the  death  of 
her  nusband  P.  Craaeiis.    She  has  been  praised 

for  her  srcat  rirtucs.    Pint,  in  Pomp. III. 

A  danghier  of  Scipio  Africaniisi  who  married 
Bempronios  Graccbas,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Tiberius  and  Cains  Qracchos.  She  was  court- 
ed by  a  king,  but  she  nreferred  being  the  wife 
of  a  Roman  citixen  to  tnat  of  a  monarch.  Her 
Tirtues  have  been  deservedly  commended,  as 
well  as  the  wholesome  principles  she  inculcated 
in  her  two  sons.  When  a  Campanian  lady 
made  once  a  show  of  her  jewels  at  Cornelia's 
hoose,  and  entreated  her  to  &voar  her  with  a 
Mght  of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced  her  two 
sons,  nying,  These  are  the  onl^  jewels  of  which 
I  can  beast.  A  statue  was  raised  to  her,  with 
this  imKription,  Cornelia  mater  Oraechorujn, 
Some  of  her  epistles  are  preserved.  Plut,  in 
Oraceh.—Juv.  6,  v.  167.— Fa/.  Max,  4^  c.  4. 
— Cfc.  in  Brut.  58,  de  EL  Or.  58. 

CoRNfiLif,  Cossus,  I.  a  milijUiry  tribune  dur- 
ing the  time  that  there  were  no  consuls  in  the 
republic.  He  offered  to  Jupiter  the  spoils  called 
optnio.  Idv.  4,  c.  19. ^11.  Scipio,  a  man  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  horse,  by  Camillus,  when 

dictator. III.  C.  Nepos,  an  historian.     Vid. 

^/epo9. — IV.  Morula,  a  consul,  tent  against  the 
Bou  in  Gaul.  He  killed  1400  of  them.  His 
(grandson  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla;  and 
when  Nfarius  entered  the  city,  he  killM  himself 
by  opening  his  veins. V.  Severus,  an  epic 

Set  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  great  genius, 
e  wro^  a  poem  on  mount  ^tna,  and  on  the 

death  of  Cicero.     QuintiL  10,   v.  1. VI. 

Aur.  Celstts,  wrote  eight  books  on  medicine,  still 

extant,  and  highly  valued. Vll.  Cn.  and 

FubL  Scipio.     Vid.  Scipio. 

CoRNipicius,  I.  a  poet  and  general  in  the  age 
<»f  Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brutus^  £c. 
His  sister  Comincia  was  also  blessed  with  a 

poetical  genius.    Plut.  in  Brut. II.  A  lieu- 

tenantofJ.  Cosar.  Id.  in  Ccea. III.  A  friend 

of  Cicero  and  bis  colleague  in  the  office  of  au^ir. 

CoRNtTiTfi,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Africa, 
preceptor  to  Persius  the  satirist  He  wrote 
some  treatins  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Pers. 
Sj  T.  36. II.  A  Roman,  saved  from  the  pro- 
scription of  Marius  by  his  servants,  who  hunjg 
a  dead  man  in  his  room,  and  said  it  was  their 
master.     PltU.  in  Mario. 

CoRCBBUs,  I.  a  Phrygian,  son  of  Mygdon  and 
Anaximraa.  He  assi^ed  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war,  with  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded  with  the 
band  of  Cassandra.  Cassandra  advised  him  in 
vain  to  retire  from  the  war.  He  was  killed  by 
Peneleus.     Patu.  10,  c  27.— -Ftrsr.  yEn.  2,  v. 

341,  &C II.  A  courier  of  Elis,  killed  by  Ne- 

optolemus.  He  obtained  a  prize  at  Olympia, 
B.  C.  776»  in  the  38th  olympiad,  from  the  insd- 
iution  of  Iphitos ;  but  Uus  year  has  geneAlly 
been  called  the  lirst  olympiad.    Paua.  5,  c  8. 

CorvInus,  I.  a  name  given  to  M.  Valerius 
from  a  enne,  which 'assisted  him  when  he  was 

Mating  against  a  GauL II.  Messala,  an 

eloqaent  orator  in  the  Angustan  age,  distin- 
guished for  integrity  and  patriotism,  yet  ridi- 
culed for  his  l^oent  quotations  of  Greek  in  his 
orations.  In  his  old  age  he  became  so  forgetful 
at  sol  even  to  remeniMr  his  own  name. 


I      CoRUN'CANCs,  T.  the  first  plebeian  who  wa# 

made  high-priest  at  Rome. The  fiimily  of 

the  Coruncani  was  fomoos  for  the  number  of 
neat  men  which  it  supplied  for  the  service  of 
the  republic     Cic.  pro  Domo. 
Cossus,  a  surname  given  to  the  family  of  the 

Comelii. A  Roman,  who  killed  Volumnius, 

king  of  Veii,  and  obtained  the  Spolia  Optma, 

A.  U.  C.  317.     Vh-g.  ^n.  6,  v.  841. 
CossuTii,  a  family  at  Rome,  of  which  Cossn- 

tia,  Cssar^s  wifo,  was  descended.  Suet,  in  Ctc9, 
1. — One  of  the  family  was  distingnbhed  as  an 
architect  about  200  B.  C.  He  first  introduced 
into  Italy  the  more  perfect  models  of  Greece. 

CCtiso,  a  king  cf  the  Daci,  whose  array 
invaded  Pannonia,  and  wan  defeated  by  Com. 
Lentulus,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus.  It  is 
said  that  Augustus  solicited  his  ^ushter  in 
marriage.  Suet,  in  Aug.  63. — Hbrat.%  od.  8^ 
V.  IR. 

CoTTA,  M.  AuRELius,  I.  a  Roman  who  op- 
posed Marius.  He  was  consul  with  Luennus: 
and  when  in  Asia,  he  was  defeated  by  sea  ana 
land  by  Mithridates.  He  was  sumamed  Pon» 
ticu9^  iMOiuse  he  took  Heraclea  of  Pontus  by 
treachery.  Plut.  in  LucuU. — II.  An  orator, 
greatly  commended  by  Cicero  de  Orat, 

Cot  YS,  I.  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  divided  tho 
kingdom  with  hb  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
It  is  the  same  to  whom  Ovid  writes  from  his 
banishment.     Tacit.  2.  Ann.  64.— Ortd  2;  de 

Pont.  ep.  9. II.  A  king  of  Armenia  MincNr, 

who  fought  against  Mitbndates  in  the  age  of 
Claudius.     TVif.  i4nn.  11  and  13. 

Cranius,  the  second  king  of  Athens,  who 
succeeded  Cecrops,  and  reigned  nine  years,  B. 
C.  1497.    Paw.  1,0.2. 

Grantor,  a  philosopber  of  Soli,  among  the 
pupils  of  Plato,  B.  C.  310.    Diog. 

Cr  Assus,  I.  a  grandfather  of  Crassus  the  Rich, 

who  never  laughed.  Plin.  7,  c.  19. IL  Publ. 

Lidnius,  a  Roman  high-priert,  about  131  years 

B.  C.  who  went  into  Asia  with  an  armya^nst 
Aristonicus,  where  he  was  killed,  and  buned  at 
Smyrna. III.  M.  Lidnius,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, surnamed  Richon  account  of  his  opulence. 
The  cruelties  of  Cinna  obliged  him  to  leave 
Rome,  and  he  retired  to  Spain.  After  Cinna*s 
death  he  passed  into  Africa,  and  thonce  to  Italy, 
where  he  served  Sylla,  and  ingratiated  himself 
in  his  favour.  When  the  gladiatort,  with  Spar- 
tacus  at  their  head,  had  spread  an  universal 
alarm  in  Italy,  and  defeated  some  of  the  Roman 
generals,  Crassus  waa  sent  against  them.  A 
battle  was  fought,  in  whkh  Crassus  slaughtered 
12,000  of  the  slaves,  and  by  this  decisive  blow, 
he  soon  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  hononr- 
ed  with  an  ovatio  at  his  return.  He  was  soon 
after  made  consul  with  Pompey ;  and  in  this 
high  office  he  displayed  bis  opulen&e,  bj  enter- 
taming  the  populace  at  10,000  tablet.  He  was 
afterwards  censor,  and  formed  the  first  triumvi- 
rate with  Pompey  and  Cssar.  As  his  love  of 
riches  was  more  predominant  than  that  of  glory» 
Crassus  never  imitated  the  ambitious  conduct 
of  his  colleagues,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  which  seemed  to  produce  an  in- 
ezhaustibfe  source  of  wealth.  With  bopes  of 
enUurging;  his  possessions  he  set  off  flrom  Rome, 
thougn  Uie  omens  proved  unfttvouraWe,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  his  rain.  He 
cfoned  the  Euphrates,  and,  forgetfol  of  the  nch 
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cities  of  Babylon  and  Sdeoda,  he  heftened  to 
make  himieu  master  of  Paithia.  He  was  be> 
trayed  in  hb  mar^h  by  the  ^eby  of  Artavasdes, 
king  of  Armenia,  ancf  the  perfidy  of  Ariamnee. 
He  was  met  in  a  km  plain  by  Surena,  the 
general  of  the  forces  otOrodes,  king  of  Parthia; 
and  a  battle  was  fouffht,  in  which  20,000  Ro- 
mans  were  killed,  ana  10,000  taken  piisoners. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the  escape 
of  the  rest,  and  Crassus,  forced  by  the  mutiny 
and  turbolence  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  treachery 
of  his  guides,  trusted  himself  to  the  general  of 
the  enemv,  on  pretence  of  proposing  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  he  was  put  to  death,  B.  C. 
53.  Hii  head  was  cut  o^  and  sent  to  Orodes, 
who  poured  melted  lead  down  his  throat,  and 
insulted  his  misfortunes.  The  firmness  with 
which  Crassus  received  the  news  of  his  son's 
death,  who  perished  in  that  expedition,  has  been 
deservedly  commended ;  and  the  worifii  that  he 
uttered  when  he  surrendered  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Surena,  equally  claim  our  admiration. 
He  was  wont  often  to  say,  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  accounted  rich  if  he  could  not  maintain  an 
army.  Though  he  has  been  called  avaricious, 
yet  he  showM  himself  always  ready  to  Icna 
money  to  his  friends  without  interest.  He  was 
fond  of  philosophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory was  great  and  extensive.    Plutarch  has 

written  hia  life.  Flor.  3,  c.  11. IV.  Publius, 

the  son  of  the  rich  Crassus,  went  into  Parthia 
with  his  fiither.  When  he  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded bv  the  enemy,  and  without  any  hope 
of  escape,  he  ordered  one  of  his  m^i  to  run  bun 
through.  Hi)  head  was  cut  o^  and  shown 
with  insolence  to  his  father  by  the  Parthians. 

Plut.  in  Crau, V.  L.  Licinius,  a  celebrated 

Roman  orator,  commended  by  Cicero,  and  in- 
troduced in  his  book  de  Oratore  as  the  principal 

speaker. VI.  A  son  of  Crassus  the  rich, 

killed  in  the  civil  wars,  after  Cesar's  death. 

Craterus,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  generals. 
He  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  literary 
fame,  as  well  as  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  and 
wrote  the-  history  of  Alexander's  life.  He  was 
greatly  respected  and  loved  by  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,  and  Alexander  always  trusted  him  with 
unusual  confidence.  After  Alexander's  deatb, 
ho  subdued  Greece  with  Antipater,  and  passed 
with  his  colleague  into  Asia,  where  he  was  killed 
in  a  battle  affainst  Eumenes,  B.  C.  321.  He 
had  received  for  his  share  of  Alexander's  king- 
doms, Greece  and  Epirus.  Nep.  in  Eutnen.  2. 
—Justin,  12  and  13.— Our/.  3.— JrHan.— 
Plut,  in  Alex,^—ll,  An  Athenian,  who  col- 
lected into  one  body  all  the  decrees  which  had 
passed  in  tho  pubnc  assemblies  at  Athens. 

Cn  itTEs,  f.  a  philosopher  of  Boootia,  son  of 
Ascondus  and  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
B.  C.  324.  ^  He  sola  his  estates,  and  gave  the 
money  to  his  felbw-citizens.  He  was  naturally 
deformed,  and  he  rendered  himself  more  hideous 
by  sewing  sheep-skins  to  his  mantle,  and  by 
the  singularity  of  his  manners.  He  cfothed  him- 
self as  warm  as  possible  in  the  summer ;  but  in 
the  winter  his  garments  were  uncommonly  thin, 
and  incapable  to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the 
season.  Hipparehia,  the  sister  of  a  t>hifosopher, 
became  enamoured  of  him;  and,  as  ne  could  not 
cool  her  passbn  by  representing  himself  as  poor 
and  deformed,  he  married  her.    Some  of^his 

letten  are  extant    IHog,  in  vita, IL   A 
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■toic,  SOD  of  Tunociate^  who  opened  a  school  al 

Rome,  where  he  taught  gmmmar.   Sueton, ^ 

III.  A  native  of  Pergamu%  who  wrote  an  ae^ 
count  of  the  most  striking  events  of  eveir  age, 

B.  C.  105.    ^lian.  de  Anim,  17,  c  9. IV. 

A  philosopher  of  Athens,  who  succeeded  in  tha 

school  of  his  master  Polemon. V.  ["  He  was 

originally  an  actor,  and,  performed  the  prioctpal 
parts  in  the  plavs  of  Cratinus.  AftarwawK 
about  B.  C.  450,  he  besan  to  compose  cooiedies 
himself  Crates,  aco(»mng  to  Aristotle,  was  the 
first  Athenian  poet  who  abandoned  this  iambic 
or  satiric  form  of  comedy,  and  made  asa  of  in- 
vented and  general  stones  or  fobles.  Parfaam 
the  law,  mentioned  below  (  Vid,  Cro/tnus,^  mignl 
have  some  share  in  giving  his  plavs  this  leas  of^ 
fonsive  turn.  His  style  is  said  to  have  been  gay 
and  facetious ;  yet  the  fow  fragments  of  his  writ- 
ings  which  remain  are  of  a  serious  cast.  From 
the  expressions  of  Aristophanes,  in  the  parabaab 
of  the  Elites,  the  comedies  of  Crates  seem  to 
have  been  marked  by  elegance  of  language  and 
ingenious  ideas.  Vet,  with  all  his  eodeavoars 
tb  please  his  fastidious  auditors,  the  poet  had,  in 
common  with  his  rivals,  to  endure  many  con- 
tumelies and  vexations.  He  neverthelcoiv  ^>th 
unwearied  resolution,  continued  to  compose  and 
exhibit  during  a  varied  career  of  soccees  and  re- 
verses."    TkecUre  qfthe  Greek*.] 

Cratinus,  ["  the  son  of  Calliniodes,  an  Athe- 
nian, was  bom  Olymp.  65th,  2,  B.  C.  519.  It 
was  not  till  late  in  ufo  that  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  comic  composition.  The  first  piece  of 
his  on  record  is  the  'A^Aovei,  which  was  repre« 
sented  about  Olvmp.  ^,  B.  C.  448;  at  which 
time  he  was  in  nis  71st  ^ear.  Soon  after  thm, 
comedy  became  so  licentious  and  virulent  in  its 
personalities,  that  the  magistncy  were  obliged  to 
mterfere.  A  decree  veas  passed,  Olymp.  S^iu  1, 
B.  C.  440,  prohibiting  the  exhibitions  of  comedy ; 
which  law  continued  in  force  only  during  that 
3rear  and  the  two  following,  being  repealed  in 
the  arehonship  of  Euthymenes,  Three  victo- 
ries  of  Cratinus  stand  recorded  after  the  recook- 
mencement  of  comic  performances.  With  the 
Xttfta^6ntvoi  he  was  second,  B.  C.  425^  when 
the  'A;^api'cic  of  Aristophanes  won  the  prise, 
and  the  third  place  was  adjudged  to  the  Nav- 
ftiivtai  of  Eupohs.  In  the  soo^eding  year  he 
was  again  second  with  the  Ziropoi,  and  Aristo* 
phanes  again  first  with  the  'IntiS'^  In  a  na- 
rabasis  of  this  play,  that  young  rival  maies 
mention  of  Cratinus ;  where,  atSBr  having  no' 
ticed  his  former  successes,  he  insinuates,  under 
the  cloak  of  an  equivocal  pity,  that  the  vete« 
ran  was  become  doting  and  superannuated. 
The  old  man,  now  in  his  95th  year,  indignant 
at  this  insidious  attack,  exerted  his  remaining 
vigour,  and  composed  against  the  oontests  of  the 
foUowing  season  a  comedy  intitled  UvrivJij  or 
The  Flagon,  which  turned  upon  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  Aristophanes.  The 
ageiT  dranuitist  had  a  complete  triumph.  He 
was  first;  whilst  hb  humbled  antagonist  was 
also  vanquished  W  Aroeinsias  with  the  Kin«{, 
though  the  play  of  Aristophanes  was  hb  favour- 
ite Ntf  Aai.  Notwithstanding  hb  notorious  ex- 
cesses,  Cratinus  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
dying  B.  C.  422,  in  hb  97th  year.  The  titles  of 
38  of  hb  comedies  have  been  collected  by  Meur^ 
sius,  Koeniff,  &c  EUs  style  was  bold  and  ani' 
mated ;  anJ,  like  hb  younger  brethren,  Eapolii 
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md  AfMtephanei,  he  foarleialy  and  uneparingly 
directed  his  satire  agaiiut  the  iniquitous  puUic 
d&cer  and  the  profligate  of  private  life.  Nor 
5[et  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  comedies  of  Cra- 
Unus  and  his  contemporaries  contained  nothing 
bejond  broad  jest  or  coarse  invectiTe  and  lam- 
poon. They  were,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by 
elegance  of  expression  and  parity  of  language ; 
elevated  sometimes  into  philosophical  dignity  bv 
the  sentiments  which  they  introduced,  and  graced 
wuh  many  a  passage  of  beautiful  idea  and  high 
poetry :  so  that  CtuinctiUan  deems  the  Old  co- 
medy, after  Homer,  the  most  fitting  and  bene- 
mal  oUect  for  a  young  pleader's  study.  In 
short,  the  character  of  this  stage  in  the  comic 
drama  cannot  be  more  happily  defined  than  by 
the  words  of  the  chorus  in  the  Rans  j  its  duty 


veXXd  fth  ytkoia  tl- 
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Theatre  of  the  Greeks.] 

Cratippus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Mitylene,  who, 
among  others,  teught  Cicero's  son  at  Athens. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompev  visited 
the  house  of  Cratippus,  where  their  discourse 
chiefly  turned  upon  Providence,  which  the  war- 
rior blamed  and  the  philosopher  defended. 
JPluL  in  Pomp.'-Cie.  in  OMc,  1. 11.  An 

historian  contemporary  with  Thucydides.    Dio- 
nya.  Hal. 

CiuTf  LU8^  a  philosopher,  preceptor  to  Plato 
after  Socrates. 

Cbemotius  Cordus.  ["  He  wrote  during 
the  leign  of  Augustus,  and  is  said  to  have  read 
to  that  prince  a  history,  in  which  he  styled  Bru- 
tus and  Casdus  the  (ast  of  the  Romans.  Au- 
irostus  did  not  take  pleasure,  like  Caligula  or 
Nen^  in  cruel. or  arbitrary  acts;  and  he  was  so 
skilftU  a  jpolitician,  that  he  never,  like  Tiberius, 
mispectea  a  plot  or  apprehended  a  danger,  when 
none  in  fact  existed.  He  knew  that  ms  throne 
was  then  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by 
the  empty  echoes  of  libert]^,  and  he  heard,  per- 
haps, with  secret  satiBfieuMion,  that  Brutus  and 
Cassias  would  have  no  successors  among  bis 
subjects.  The  writings  of  Cordus,  however, 
were  suppressed'  under  the  rei^n  of  Tiberius ; 
but  his  daughter  Marcia  saved  a  copy  which 
was  extant  in  the  time  of  Seneca.  The  appella- 
tion of  the  last  of  the  Romans  which  he  bestow- 
ed on  Brutus  and  Cassius,  was  made  the  pretext 
of  a  capital  charse  during  the  administration  of 
Sejanus,^  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  an  observa- 
tion which  had  escaped  him  with  regard  to  a 
statue  of  that  minister  placed  in  the  moatre  of 
Pompev.  Two  infamous  informers,  Satrius 
SecQuous  and  Pinarius  Natta,  came  forward  as 
his  accusers.  Their  connexion  with  the  minis- 
ter of  Tiberius  was  itself  ominous  of  his  fate. 
The  emperor  heard  his  defence  in  person,  in  the 
aenate,  with  a  stem  countenance,  which  an- 
nounced to  him  the  sentence  he  was  about  to 
receive.  Certain  of  death,  he  pleaded  hb  cause 
vnth  a  spirit  and  eloquence  which  he  perhaps 
might  not  have  exerted  had  any  hope  of  safety 
remained.  He  justified  himself  by  the  exam- 
ple of  livy,  Pollio,  and  Messala,  he  mentioned 
Cicero's  pan^^yric  of  Cato,  which  Cssar  con- 
tented himselfwith  answering  by  a  similar  pro- 
dnetioin,  and  also  a  number  of  other  composi- 
tions, as  the  epistles  of  Antony,  and  the  harangues 
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I  of  Brutus,  all  filled  with  opprobrious  defrmalioiis 
of  Augustus ;  after  which,  having  left  the  se- 
nate-house, he  returned  home,  and  resolved  to 
[>eri8h  by  abstaining  from  sustenance.  Here- 
tired  to  nis  own  cluimber,  where  he  partly  ex» 
hausted  his  strength  by  the  excessive  use  of  the 
warm  bath.  That  he  might  deceive  his  daugh- 
ter, he  pretended  that  he  eat  in  his  own  apart- 
ment ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  deception, 
he  concealed,  or  threw  over  the  window,  part  of 
the  provisions  which  were  brought  to  him. 
While  at  supper  with  hu  fimdly,  he  excused 
himself  from  partaking  of  their  meal,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  he  had  already  eaten  sufficiently  in 
his  own  chamber.  He  persirted  in  this  absti- 
nence for  three  days;  but  on  the  fourth,  the  ex- 
treme exhaustion  and  weakness  of  his  body  be- 
came manifest  It  was  then  that  he  embraced 
his  daughter,  announced  to  her  his  approaching 
end,  and  informed  her  that  she  neitner  could 
preserve  his  existence  longer,  nor  ought  to  at- 
tempt it  Having  shut  himself  up  inhis  cham- 
ber, he  ordered  the  light  to  be  completely  ex- 
cluded, and  expired  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  in&mous  accusers  were  deliberating  in  court 
on  the  forms  and  proceedings  to  be  adopted  at 
his  trial."    DuriUm.} 

Creon.     Firf.  Part  III. 

CreophIlus,  a  Samian,  who  hospitably  en- 
tertained Homer,  from  whom  he  received  a  poem 
in  return.  Some  say  that  he  was  that  poet's 
master,  &c.     Strab.  14. 

Cresphontes,  a  son  of  Aristomachus.  who^ 
with  his  brothers  Temenus  and  Aristodemos, 
attempted  to  recover  the  Pebpoonesus.  Paue, 
4,  c.  o,  &c. 

CreOsa,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
by  Hecuba.  She  married  ^neas^  by  whom 
she  had  some  children,  among  which  was  As- 
canius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  in  the 
night  with  her  husband  \  but  they  were  sepa- 
rated in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  £neas 
could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  wnere  she  was. 
C  vbele  saved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her  temple, 
of  which  she  became  priestess,  according  to  the 
relation  of  Virgil,  who  makes  Creusa  appear  to 
her  husband  in  a  vision,  while  he  was  seeking 
her  in  the  tumult  of  war.  She  predicted  to 
^neas  the  calamities  that  attended  him.  the 
fame  he  should  acquire  when  he  came  to  Italy, 
and  his  consequent  marriage  with  a  princess  of 
the  country.  Paus.  10,  c.  16.— FJrflr.  uCn.  9^ 
V.  562,  &c.     Vid,  Part  III. 

Crispinds,  I.  a  prjDtorian,  who^  though  ori- 
ginally a  slave  in  Egypt,  was,  after  the  acquisi- 
Uon  of  riches,  raised  to  the  honours  of  Roman 

knighthood  by  Domitian.    Juv.  1,  v.  26. -If. 

A  stoic  philosopher,  as  remarkable  for  his  Ic- 
quacity  as  for  the  foolish  and  tedious  poem  he 
wrote  to  explain  the  tenets  of  his  own  sect  to 
which  Horace  alludes  in  the  last  verses  of  1, 
Sat.  1. 

Crispus  Sallustius.  [  Ftd.  So/Zitt^us.]— — . 
Flav.  Jul.  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine,  made 
Cssar  by  his  fether,  and  distinguished  for  va- 
lour and  extensive  knowledge.  Fausta,  his  st«>. 
mother,  wished  to  seduce  nim;  and  when  he 
refused,  she  accused  him  before  Constantine, 
who  believed  the  crime  and  caused  his  son  to  b« 
poisoned,  A.  D.  396. 

Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  ov«t 
Athens  by  the  Spartans.    He  was  eloquent  and 
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w eM-bnd,  but  of  dangerous  prindplei ;  and  he 
cruellT  pewecuted  his  enemies,  and  pot  them  to 
death.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  those 
dtiiens  whom  his  oppression  had  banished.  He 
bad  been  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  and 
had  written  elegies  and  other  compositions,  of 
which  some  fragments  remain.    Cic.^de  Or<U. 

0«iTO,  I.  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  who 
attended  bin  learned  preceptor  m  his  last  n^ 
mentSi  and  composed  some  dialogues  now  k»t 

j}{og, H.    A  Macedonian  historian,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  Pallene  of  Persia,  of  the 
fii)undation  of  Syracuse,  of  the  Get®,  &c. 

CaiTOBtrLua,  I.  a  general  of  Phods,  at  the 
battle  of  Thermopylffi  between  Antiochus  and 

the  Romans,   ^aus.  10,  c  20. II.  A  son  of 

Crito,  disciple  to  Socnites.     Diog.  in  CrU. 

Critolaus,  I.  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against  the  two 
ions  of  Demostratqs  of  Pheneus,  to  put  an  end 
to  a  long  war  between  their  respective  nations. 
The  brothem  of  Critolaus  were  both  kHled,  and 
be  atone  remained  to  withstand  his  three  bold 
antagonists.  He  conquered  them ;  and  when, 
■t  hfi  return,  his  sister  deplored  the  death  of  one 
of  his  antagonists,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed, 
he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  resentment  The  offence 
deserved  capital  punishment ;  but  he  was  par- 
doned, on  account  of  the  services  he  had  render- 
ed his  country.  He  was  afterwards  general  of 
the  Acheans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  poisoned 
hittsel^  because  he  had  been  conquered  at  Ther- 
mopyle  by  the  Romans.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
n.  A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Athens,  sent 
ambassador  to  Rome,  &c.  140  B.  C.  Cic.  3,  de 
Orai. 

Crcesus,  the  fifth  and  last  ofthe  Mermnads, 
who  reigned  in  Lydia,  was  son  of  AJyattes,  and 
passed  S>r  the  richest  of  mankind.    He  v^s  the 
first  who  made  the  Greeks  of  Asia  tributary  to 
the  Lydians.     His  court  was  the  asylum  of 
learning  j  and  iEsop,  the  &mous  feble-writcr, 
among  ethers,  lived  under  his  patronage.    In  a 
conversation  with  Solon,  Crcssus  wished  to  be 
thought  the  happiest  of  mankind ;  -but  the  philo- 
sopher apprizea  him  of  his  mistake,  and  gave 
the  preference  to  poverty  and  domestic  virtue. 
CroBSUS  undertook  a  war  against  Cyrus,  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  marched  to  meet  him  with  an 
army  of  420,000  men  and  60,000  horse.    After 
a  reign  of  14  years,  he  was  defeated,  B.  C.  548; 
his  capital  was  besieged,  and  he  fell  into  the 
conqueror's  hands,  who  ordered  him  to  be  burnt 
alive.     The  pile  was  already  on  fire,  when  Cy- 
rus heard  the  conquered  monarch  three  times 
eKclaim,  Solon  I  with  lamentable  ener^.    He 
asked  him  the  reason  of  his  exclamation,  and 
CrcBSUS  repeated  the  conversation  he  had  once 
hid  with  Solon  on  human  happiness.    Cyrus 
was  moved  at  the  recital,  and  at  the  recollection 
of  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  he  ordered 
Crceeus  to  be  taken  from  the  burning  pile,  and 
k0  became  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
The  kingdom  of  Lydia  became  extinct  in  his 

S»non,  and  the  power  was  transferred  to  Persia, 
roesus  survived  Cyrus.  The  manner  of  Ids 
death  is  unknown.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  im- 
laensely  rich  presents  which  he  made  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  from  which  he  received  an 
obscure  and  ambiguous  oracle,  which  he  inter- 
preted in  his  favour,  and  which  was  fiilfiUed  in 
w  destruction  of  his  empue.    Herodot.  1,  c. 

410 


26,  &c.— Pitti.  in  Solon.  8,  «.  S6.— Jiw^tw.  f ^ 

c  7 

'  Cronu,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  honoorof 
Saturn.  The  Rhodians  observed  the  same  f»- 
Uval,  and  generally  sacrificed  to  the  god  a  con- 
demned mSefactor.  ,    .     .  •       r 

Ctesias,  I.  a  Greek  histonan  and  physician  ot 
Cnidos,  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mn«non 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  He  cured  the  king* 
wounds,  and  was  hU  physician  for  17  T»rs.  He 
wrote  an  history  ofthe  Assyrians  and  Persians, 
which  Justin  and  Diodorus  have  paitoUy  pn>- 
ferred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  Some  ^ragiMjnt* 
of  his  compositions  have  beenpreserved  oyJ[^<^ 
tius,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Weesehng^  «lition 
of  Herodotus.     Strab.  l.—Athen.  12.— Pitt*,  m 

j^rtax. II.  A  sycophant  of  Athens. ^lU, 

An  historian  of  Ephesus.* 

Ctesibius,  I.  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria^ 
who  flourished  135  years  B.  C.  He  ww  the 
inventor  of  the  pump  and  other  hydrauhc  m- 
struments.  He  also  invented  a  clepsydra,  or  a 
water-clock.  This  invention  of  measumigUme 
by  water,  was  wonderful  and  ingenious.  Water 
was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  it  turned. 
The  wheels  communicated  their  reffular  motion 
to  a  small  wooden  image,  which,  by  a  gradual 
rise,  pointed  vrith  a  stick  to  the  proper  honm 
and  months,  which  were  engraved  on  a  column 
near  the  machine.  This  artful  inTcntiongave 
rise  to  many  improvements;  and  the  modem 
manner  of  measuring  time  with  an  hour-glass  m 
an  imiution  of  the  clepsydra  of  Ctesibhis.     Ft- 

truv.  de  ArckU.  9,  c  9. II.  An  historian, 

who  flourished  254  years  B.  C.  and  died  m  hs 
104th  year.     PltU.inDem. 

Ctesiphon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthene*, 
who  advised  his  fellow-citizens  publicly  to  pre- 
sent Demosthenes  with  a  gelden  crown  for  has 
probity  and  virtue.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
orator  ^schines,  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  who 
accused  Ctesiphon  of  seditious  views.  Deino»- 
thenes  undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in  a 
celebrated  oration  still  extant,  and  Machines 
was  banbhed.     Demost.  ^  J^hin.  de  Coro- 


na. 


CuRU,  a  division  of  the  Roman  tribes.  Ro- 
mulus originally  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  Curie.  Oyer  each 
CuriiB  was  appointed  a  priest,  who  officiated  at 
the  sacrifices  of  his  respective  assembly.  The 
sacrifices  were  called  Curionia^  apd  the  priest 
Curio.  He  was  to  be  above  the  age  of  fifty. 
His  morals  were  to  be  pure  and  unexcejAion- 
able,  and  his  body  free  from  all  defects.  The 
Curiones  were  elected  by  their  respective  Curi©, 
and  above  them  was  a  superior  pnest  called  Cu- 
rio maximusj  chosen  by  all  the  Curise  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly. The  word    Curia  was  also 

applied  to  public  edifices  among  the  Romans. 
These  were  generally  of  two  sorts,  divine  and 
civil.  In  the  former  were  held  the  assemblies  of 
the  priests,  and  of  every  religious  order,  for  the 
regulation  of  religious  sacrifices  and  ceremonies, 
Tnc  other  was  appointed  for  the  senate,  where 
they  assembled  for  the  despatch  of  public  busi- 
ness. The  Curia  were  solemnly  consecrated 
by  the  Augurs  before  a  lawful  assembly  could 
be  convened  there.  There  were  three  at  Rome 
which  more  particularly  cloim  our  attention; 
Cui-ta  HosiUia,  built  by  king  Tullus  HostiUus; 
Curia  Pompeii^  where  Julius  Cesar  was  mur- 
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^bndj  and  Curia  Augtuli,  the  palaoeand  court  i  inyaded.    He  made  war  againit  Aljattea,  kii^ 
^r^u  A         *..-  ^£  Ljjja^  unj  gubjocted  to  hii  power  all  Ana 

beyond  the  river  Holys.  He  died,  after  a  leign 
of  40  years,  B.  C.  585.     Diod.  2.—Berodot.  1. 

a  73  and  103. II.  Another  prince,  rappoaed 

by  some  to  be  the  same  aa  Darius  the  Mede. 
He  was  the  son  of  Astyages,  kins  of  Media. 
He  added  seven  provinces  to  his  fatner's  domi- 
nions, and  made  war  against  the  Asajrrians, 
whom  Cyrus  favoured.    JCenoph.  Cyrop.  l, 

Ctdias,  a  painter  who  made  a  painting  of 
the  Argonauts.  This  celebrated  piece  was 
bought  by  the  orator  Uortensius  for  164  tafeota. 
PUn,  34. 

Ctnjegirus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  bit 
extraordinaiy  couraga  He  was  brother  to  the 
poet  .£schylus.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
be  pursued  the  flying  Persians  to  their  shipi^  and 
seized  one  of  their  vessels  with  hb  right  hand, 
which  was  immediately  seyered  by  the  enemy. 
Upon  this  he  seized  the  vessel  with  his  left 
hand,  and  when  he  had  lost  that  also,  he  still 
kept  his  hold  with  hk  teeth.  Berodot,  6^  c  114. 
— Justin,  2,  c.  9. 

Cf  Nicr,  a  sect  of  phikMOoliera,  fbuodad  h^ 
Antisthenes  the  Athemaa.  They  received  dii» 
name  a  canind  mordacitcUe,  from  their  caaiiM 
propensity  to  criticize  the  lives  and  actioBs  af 
men,  or  because,  like  dogsj  they  were  notaahaia- 
ed  to  gratii^  their  criminal  desires  publicly. 
They  were  ftunous  for  their  contempt  of  riehM, 
for  the  negligence  of  their  dress,  and  the  length 
of  their  b«urda.  Diogenes  was  one  of  their  seat 
They  generally  slept  on  the  ground.  Vid,  Di- 
ogenes,    Cic.  1,  O/f.  35  and  41. 

Ctnibca,  a  daughter  of  Archidamua,  king 
of  Sparta,  who  obtained  the  first  prize  in  tha 
chariot  races  at  the  Olympic  games.    Paug.  3, 

c8. 

Ctpmants,  a  native  of  Carthage,  wh<^ 
though  bom  of  heathen  parents,  became  a  eo»- 
vert  to  Christianity,  and  the  bishop  of  his  eoun- 
tiy.  To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  stiid^, 
he  abandoned  his  wife ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  )m 


^ftho  emperor  Augustus. 

CuBiA  jLex,  de  ComitiiSf  was  enacted  by  M. 
Curiua  Dentatus,  the  tribune.  It  forbade  the 
convening  of  the  Comitia^  for  the  election  of 
magistrates,  without  a  previous  permission  from 
the  senate. 

CoRiATii,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  was  carried 
to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  entered  among 
the  patricians.  The  three  Curiatii,  who  en- 
^ed  the  Horatii,  and  lost  the  victory,  were  of 
fiunily.  jFYot.  1,  c.  3. — Dionys.  HaL  5. — 
Ldv.  1,  c.  24. 

CuBio,  (Ct.^  1.  an  excellent  orator,  who  called 
in  full  senate,  Omnium  mulierum  rt- 
rum,  et  omnium  virorum  mulierem.  Tacit, 
21.  Ann,  c.  7. — Suet,  in  Ccca.  49. —  Cic.  in  Brut. 
II.  His  son,  C.  Scribonius,  was  tribune  of 
the  people^  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cesar. 
Ha  saved  Cesar's  life  as  he  returned  from  the 
•enate-hoBse  after  the  debates  concerning  the 
punishments  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
adbeients  of  CatUine.  He  kUled  himself  in  Af- 
rica. JFlor.  4,  c.  2. — Plut.  in  Pomp.  <f»  Ckot. 
49.— Fa/.  Jfox.  9,  c  l.—Lucan,  v.  266. 

Cusiua  DentjLtus  Marcus  Ann  ids,  a  Ro- 
laan,  celebrated  for  his  fortitude  and  frugality. 
He  was  three  times  consul,  and  was  twice  ho- 
noured with  a  triumph.  He  obtained  decisive 
▼ietoraes  over  the  Samnitas,  the  Sabines,  and  the 
Lacanians,  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Taren- 
tom.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  visited 
lus  cottage  while  he  was  boiling  some  vegetables 
in  an  earthenpol,  and  they  attempted  to  bribe 
him  hy  the  ofter  of  large  presents.  He  refused 
their  ofiers  with  contempt,  and  said,  I  mefer  my 
«arthen  pots  to  all  your  vessels  of  gola  and  sil- 
ver ;  ana  it  is  my  wish  to  command  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  money,  while  I  am  deprived 
of  it  and  live  in  poverty.  Plut.  in  Cat.  Cent. 
— Abro/.  1,  od.  12;  v.  41.— jP/w.  1,  c.  15. 

^  CuRTins,  M.  a  Roman  youth,  who  devoted 
himaelf  to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  hia 
<:ountry,  about  360  years  B.  C.    A  wide  gap. 


called  afterwards  Curtius  lacut,  had  suddenty    charity,  be  distributed  his  goods  to  the  po«r. 


oponed  in  the  forum,  and  the  oracle  had  said 
that  it  never  would  close  before  Rome  threw 
into  it  whatever  it  had  most  precious.  Curtius 
immediately  perceived  that  no  lees  than  a  human 
sacrifice  was  required.  Ho  armed  himself, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  solemnly  threw  himself 
into  the  gult  which  instantly  closed  over  hi« 
head.     lAv.  7,  c.  6.—  Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  6. 

CurCtms  Maqistratus,  a  state  «jnic«r  at 
Rome,  who  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  an 
iwy  chair  in  public  aasemb&a.  Tfie  dictator, 
the  eoosula,  the  censors,  the  prwjorB,  and  ediles. 
claimed  that  privilege,  and  therefore  were  called 
eurule*  magistratus.  The  senators  who  had 
passed  through  the  above-mentioned  oflioea  were 
ganerally  carried  to  the  senate-house  in  ivory 
chairs,  as  all  generals  in  their  triumphant  pro- 
cession to  the  capital.  When  names  of  distinc- 
tioD  began  to  be  known  among  the  Romans,  the 
Jssccnntints  of  eurule  magistrates  were  called 
nobiles  ;  the  first  of  a  family  who  discharged  that 
office  were  known  by  the  name  of  ruUij  and 
tiiose  that  had  never  been  in  office  were  called 
igndbiUt. 

C YARAXES,  or  Ctaxaees.  I.  son  of  Phraortea, 
was  king  of  Media  and  Persia.  He  bravely 
dstedeUbis  kingdom,  whieh  the  Scythians  had 


I  He  wiote  81  letters,  besides  several  treatiaea,  de 
Pci  gratidt  de  tirginum  habitu^  &c.  and  ten- 
dered his  compositions  valuable  by  the  informa- 
tion he  conveys  of  the  discipline  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  by  the  soundness  and  purity  of  his 
theolog^^.  He  died  a  martyr,  A.  D.  258.  The 
best  editions  of  Cyprian  are,  that  of  Fell,  foj. 
Oxon.  1682,  and  that  reprinted  Amst  1700. 

Ctpselides,  the  name  of  three  princes  as 
descendants  of  Cypsclus,  who  reigned  at  Cs- 
rinth  during  73  years.  Cypsehie  was  suoosedsd 
by  his  son  Periander,  who  left  his  kingdom,  aftes 
a  reign  of  40  years,  to  Cypselus  II. 

Ctpselus,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Ctesiphon,  to  strengthen  \Aaf 
self  agsSist  the  Heraclidn.  Paua.  4,  c.  S.— » 
II.  A  man  of  Corinth,  son  of  Eetion  and  father 
of  Periander.  He  destn^ed  the  Bacchiad», 
and  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power,  about  669 
years  before  Christ.  He  reigned  30  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Periander  had  twa 
sons,  Lyoophron  and  Cypsdus,  who  was  insane. 
Cypselus  received  his  name  from  the  Qveek 
word  iny\>t\oi,  a  coffer,  because  when  the  Bac- 
chiada  attempted  to  kill  him,  his  owther  savad 

his  life  by  concealing  Mm  in  a  "SSixJ-f?? 
5,  c.  17.— Ctc.   Tut.  5.  c.  n.'-Bero€M.  1,  c. 
*  411 
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Il4>  1.  5,  •.  9t,  Ac.— ilHttol.  Polii, ^III.  I  many  of  the  Myingi  of  SoerateiL    The  cbft>- 


The  hither  of  Miltiades.    Herodot.  6,  c.  35. 

Ctr£naici^  a  aect  of  philosopheni  who  follow- 
ed the  doctnoe  of  Anstippus.  They  placed 
their  9ummum  bonum  in  pleasure,  and  said  that 
virtue  ought  to  be  commended  because  it  cnye 
pleasure.    Laert.  in  ArUt. — Cic.  de  Nat,  u.  3. 

Ctrudes,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  ha- 
rassed the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Gral- 
Uenus.    He  died  A.  D.  259. 

Ctrillus,  L  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who 
died  A.  D.  386.  Of  his  writings,  compoaed  in 
Greek,  there  remains  23  eatachMCMy  and  a  letter 
to  the  emperor  Constantine,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  Milles,  foL  Oxon.  1703. 11.  A  bi- 


nologyis  £BLlse;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  narra^* 
tionrhas  given  existence  to  uersons  whom  no 
other  hbtorian  ever  mentionea.  The  CynjM' 
dioy  therefore,  is  not  to  be  Igoked  upon  as  an 
authentic  history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  we 
must  consider  it  at  showing  what  evety  good 
and  virtuous  prince  ought  to  be.  Diod,  1. — 
Herodot.  1,  c.  75,  &A.— Justin,  1,  c.  5  and  7. 

11.  The  younger  Cyrus  was  the  younger 

son  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  brother  of  Arta- 
xerxes.  He  was  sent  by  hb  father,  at  the  age 
of  flixtecn,  to  assist  the  Lacedemonians  against 
Athens.  Artaxerxes  succeeded  to  the  throne 
at  the  death  of  Nothus ;  and  Cyrus,  who  was 


shop  of  Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D.  444.   The    of  an  aspiring  soul,  attempted  to  assaannate 

best  edition  of  his  writings,  which  are  mostly    *-*-     '^- '' -•  —" "  *- — ' 

controversial  in  Greek,  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  7 


vols.  1638. 

CTRdLUs,  an  Athenian,  stoned  to  death  by 
his  countr3nnen  because  he  advised  them  to  re- 
ceive the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  Persia.  Demosth,  de  Corona. — Cic. 
de  QffU,  c.  11. 

Cyrus,  L  a  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambyses 
and  Mandane,  daught^  of  Astyages  king  of 
Media.    His  fiither  was  of  an  ignoble  family, 
whose  marriage  with  Mandane  had  been  con- 
summated on  account  of  the  apprehensions  of 
Astyages.     {Vid.  Aatyages.)    Cyrus  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  bom ;  but  he  was  preserved  by 
m  shepherdess,  who  educated  him  as  her  own 
sen.    As  he  was  playing  with  his  e<iuals  in 
years,  he  was  elected  king  in  a  certain  diver- 
sion, and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such  an 
independent  spirit,  that  he  ordered  one  of  his 
play  oompanioni^to  be  severely  whipped  for  dis- 
obedience.   The  &ther  of  the  youth,  who  was 
a  nobleman,  complained  to  the  king  of  the  ill 
treatment  which  his  son  had  received  from  a 
shepherd's  son.    Astyages  ordered  Cyrus  be- 
fore him,  and  discovered  that  he  was  Man- 
dane's  son,  from  whom  he  had  so  much  to  ap- 
prehend.   He  treated  him  with  ^t^si  coldness ; 
and  Cyrus,  unable  to  bear  his  tyranny,  escaped 
from  his  confinement,  and  began  to  levy  Woops 
to  dethrone  his  grandfather.     Ho  was  assisted 
and  encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Astyages, 
who  were  disfdcased  with  the  kins*s  oppression. 
He  marched  against  him,  and  Astyages  was 
defeated  in  a  little  and  taken  pri.soner,  B.  C. 
559.    From  this  victory  the  empire  of  Media 
became  tributary  to  the  Persians.    Cyrus  sub- 
dued the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war 
against  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  whom  he  con- 
quered, 6.  C.  548.    He  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Assyria,  and  toc^  the  city  of  Babylon,  by 
drying  the  channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
marcmn^  his  troops  through  the  bed  of  the 
rivwr,  while  the  oeople  were  celebrating  a  grand 
lestivaL    He  afterwards  marched  against  To- 
myris,  the  queen  of  the  Messagetie,  a  Scythian 
5»t«w»  "^^*  defeated  in  a  bloody  batUe,  B. 
C.  530.    The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost 
her  son  in  a  previous  encounter,  was  so  incens- 
ed against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  his  head  and 
threw  It  mto  a  vessel  fiUcd  with  human  blood, 
exclaiimng,   Saita  te  sanguine  guem  sUisii. 
Xenophon  has  wntten  the  life  of^  Cyrus  •  but 
Mshistoryis  not  perfectly  authentic    lA  the 
character  of  Cyrus,  he  delineates  a  brave  and 
Virtuous  prince,  and  often  puu  in  his  mouth 


him.    ]^e  was  discovered,  aihd  would  have  been 
punished  with  death,  had  not  his  mother,  Pary- 


satis,  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner by  her  tears  and  entreaties.    This  cir- 
cumstance did  not  in  the  least  check  the  ambi- 
tion of  Cyrus ;  he  was  appointed  over  Lydia 
and  the  sea-coast,  where  he  secretly  fomented 
rebelUon,  and  levied  troops  under  various  pre- 
tences.    At  last  he  took  tne  field  with  an  army 
of  100,000  barbarians,  and  13,000  Ghreeks  under 
the  command  of  Clearchus.    Artaxerxes  met 
him  with  900,000  men  near  Cunaxa.    The  bat- 
tle was  long  and  bloody,  and  Cyrus  might  have 
perhaps  obtained  the  victory,  had  not  his  un- 
common rashness  proved  ms  ruin.     It  is  aud 
that  the  two  roval  brothers  met  in  person,  and 
engaged  with  the  most  inveterate  fury,  and  thtnr 
engagement  ended  in  the  death  of  Cyrus,  401 
years  B.  C.    It  is  said  that  in  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  Lacedemon,  to  solicit  auxiliaries,    Cyrus 
boasted  his  philosophy,  his  royal  blood,  and  his 
ability  to  dnnk  more  wine  than  his  brother  with- 
out being  intoxicated.     Plut.  in  Artax. — Diod. 
lA.-^ Justin.  5,  c.  11.^— III.  A  poet  of  Pano- 
pdis,  in  the  age  of  Theodoeius.     VitL  Part  I. 

D. 

Dacicus,  a  surname  assumed  by  Domitian  on 
his  pretended  victory  over  the  Dadans.  Juv. 
6,v.904. 

Djedala,  two  festivals  in  B<Botia.  One  of 
these  was  observed  at  Alaksonenoe  by  the  Pla- 
tsans,  in  a  lar;^  grove,  where  they  exposed,  in 
the  open  ah,  pieces  of  boiled  flesh,  and  carefully 
obwjrved  whither  the  crows  that  came  to  prey 
Upon  them  directed  their  flight.  All  the  trees 
upon  whith  any  of  these  birds  alighted  were 
immediaUily  cut  down,  and  with  them  statues 
were  made,  called  DcBdala,  in  honour  of  D»da- 
!""'^  .  **"'**.  fcsti^  vras  of  a  more  solemn 
kind.  It  was  celebrated  ev«ry  sixty  years,  by  all 
the  cities  of  Bceotia,  as  «  compensatioB  for  the 
intermission  of  the  smaller  festivals  for  that  num- 
ber of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Pktsans. 
Fourteen  of  the  statues,  called  Dcdala,  were  dis- 
tributed by  lot  among  the  Plateaus,  Lebadcans, 
Coroneans,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  The- 
bans,  Tanagroans,  and  Cheroneans,  because 
they  had  effected  a  recondUation  among  the 
Platieans,  and  caused  them  to  be  recalled  from 
exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was  restored 
br  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater.  During 
this  festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bride- 
maid  accompanied  a  statue  wluch  was  di^Md 
in  female  garments^  on  the  banks  of  the  Euro* 
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Tlib  proeeisioB  was  attended  to  the  top  of 
nBoont  Cithaeron  by  many  of  the  Boeotians,  who 
bad  places  assigrted  them  by  lot.  Here  an  altar 
of  square  pieces  of  wood,  cemented  together  like 
stones,  was  erected,  and  opon  it  were  thrown 
large  qoantities  of  combustible  materials.  Af- 
terwards a  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an 
ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  cities 
of  BoBOtia,  and  by  the  most  opulent  that  attended. 
The  poorest  citizens  offered  small  cattle ;  and  all 
these  oblations,  together  with  the  Dsdala,  were 
thrown  in  the  common  heap  and  set  on  fire,  and 
totally  reduced  to  ashes. 
DfDALUs.  Vtd.  Part  III. 
Daidis,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the  Greeks. 
It  lasted  three  days.  The  first  was  in  comme- 
moration of  Latona*s  labour ;  the  second  in  me- 
mory of  ApoUo^B  birth ;  and  the  third  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  Podalirios  and  the  mother  of 
Alexander.  Torches  were  always  carried  at 
the  celebration ;  whence  the  name. 

Damagbtus,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  inquired 
of  the  oncle  what  wife  he  ought  to  marry  7  and 
reeeited  for  answer,  the  daughter  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks.  He  applied  to  Aristomenes,  and 
obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage,  B.  C.  670. 
PauB.  4,  c  24. 

Damascius,  a  stoic  of  DamaacuSf  who  wrote 
a  philosophical  history,  the  life  of  Indorus,  and 
four  books  on  extraonlinary  events,  in  the  age 
of  Justinian.  Hb  works,  which  are  now  loSt, 
were  greatly  esteemed  according  to  Photius. 

Damippus,  a  Spartan  taken  by  Marcellus  as 
he  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Syracuse.  He  dis- 
covered to  Uie  enemy  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
city  was  negligently  guarded,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  tms  discovery  Syracuse  was  taken. 
PUyeen, 

Dam  IS,  a  man  who  disputed  with  Aristode- 
mos  the  right  of  reigning  over  the  Mcnenians. 
Pau9.  4,  c  10. 

Dammonii,  a  people  of  Britain,  now  supposed 
Devoiiflhire. 

Damo,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who,  by  or- 
der of  her  fother,  devoted  her  lifo  to  perpetual 
oeHbacj,  and  induced  others  to  folk>w  her  ex- 
ample. Pythagoras  at  his  death  intrusted  her 
witk  all  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy,  and  gave 
her  the  unlimited  care  of  his  compositions,  un- 
der the  promise  that  she  never  would  part  with 
them.  She  foithfuUy  obeyed  his  injunctions; 
and  though  in  the  extremest  poverty,  sbe  refus- 
ed topbtain  money  by  the  violation  of  her  fo- 
ther's 'commands.     Laert.  in  Pytkar. 

DAMdcLEB,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius 
the  elder,  of  Sicily.  He  adimred  the  tyrant's 
vrealth,  andpronounced  him  the  happiest  man 
on  earth.  Dion^rsius  prevailed  upon  him  to  un- 
dertake for  a  while  the  charge  of  royalty,  and 
he  convinced  of  the  happiness  which  a  sovereign 
enioyed.  Damocles  ascended  the  throne,  and 
wnile  he  gaxed  upon  the  wealth  and  splendour 
that  surrounded  him,  he  perceived  a  sword  bang- 
ing over  his  head  Inr  a  horse  hair.  This  so  ter- 
rined  him,  that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vanish- 
edat  once,  and  he  begged  Dionysius  to  remove 
him  from  a  ntoation  which  exposed  his  life  to 
such  fears  and  dangers.  Cie.  in  TVtseuZ.  &,  c  21. 
DamocbItts,  I.  a  timid  general  of  the  Ache- 
Mis,  Ac  Pmu.  7,  c  13. II.  A  Greek  wri- 
ter, who  composed  two  treatises,  one  upon  the 
Alt  of  drawing  an  arany  in  battle  array,  and  the 


other  concerning  the  Jows.— III.  A  man  who 
wrote  a  poetical  treatiM  upon  medicine. 

Damon.  I.  a  victor  at  Otvmpla.  Olymp.  103< 
— Paus.  4,  c  27.-^11.  A  poet  and  musician 
of  Athens,  intimate  with  Pericles,  and  distin« 
gubhed  for  his  knowledge  of  government  and 
fondness  of  discipline.  He  was  banished  for 
his  intrigues  about  430  years  before  Christ.  C. 
Nep.  15^  c.  2.— P/u/.  in  Pericl. III.  A  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  very  intimate  with  Py- 
thias. When  he  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  Dionysios,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave 
to  go  and  settle  his  domestic  affairs,  on  promise 
of  returning  at  a  stated  hour  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution. Pythias  pledged  himself  to  undergo 
the  punbhment  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  Da- 
mon, shouki  he  not  return  in  time,  and  he  con- 
sequently delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  tyrant.  Damon  returned  at  the  appointed 
moment,  and  Dionysius  was  so  struck  with  the 
fidelity  of  those  two  fViends,  that  he  remitted  the 
punishment,  and  entreated  them  to  pennit  him 
to  share  their  friendship  end  enjoy  theb  oon- 
fidence.     Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  7. 

Damophila,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
PampfaJHus.  She  wbm  intimate  with  Sappho^ 
and  not  only  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  Diana 
and  of  the  gods,  but  opened  a  school,  where  the 
3rounger  persons  of  her  sex  were  taiurht  the  va- 
rious powers  of  music  and  poetry.    Philo$tr. 

Danaus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Daphn&pboria,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo^ celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Bcsotians. 
It  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with 
garlands  of  laurel  and  other  flotvers,  and  place 
on  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  on  which  vrere  sus- 
pend^ smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  was  placed 
a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  inferior 
size,  and  the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a  saffion- 
colourcNd  garment  The  gbbe  on  the  top  repre- 
sented the  son,  or  Apollo^  that  in  the  middle  was 
an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the 
stars.  The  crowns,  which  were  65  in  number, 
represented  the  sun's  annual  revolutiona  This 
bough  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a 
beautifbl  youth  of  an  illustrious  fomily,  and 
whose  parents  were  both  living.  The  youth 
was  dressed  in  rich  garments^  which  reached  to 
the  ground;  his  hair  hung  loose  and  dishevelled, 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  golden  crown,  and 
he  wore  on  hb  feet  shoes  called  fyktenUidm, 
from  Iphicrates,  an  AthenUn,  who  first  invent- 
ed them.  He  was  called  Lafvmf^.  laurel- 
hearer,  and  at  that  time  he  execotedf  the  oflke . 
of  priest  to  Apollo.  He  was  preceded  by  one  of 
his  nearest  relations,  bearing  a  rod  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  behind  him  followed  a  train  of 
vinrins  vnth  branches  in  their  hands.  In  thw 
oiSa  the  procession  advanced  as  for  as  the  tem- 
^  of  Apollo^  sumamed  Ismenius,  where  sup- 
plicatory h3rmn8  were  sung  to  the  god. — This 
festival  owed  its  origin  to  the  followingcircum- 
stance :  when  an  oracle  advised  the  %toliaiis, 
who  inhabited  Ame  and  the  adjacent  country, 
to  abandon  their  ancient  possessiona  and  go  in 
quest  of  a  settlement,  they  invaded  tne  Theban 
territories,  which  at  that  time  were  pillagjed  by 
an  army  of  Pelasgians.  As  the  celebratioa  of 
ApoUo's  festivals  was  near,  both  nations^  vrho 
re^iously  observed  it,  laid  aside  aU  hortih^ 
and,  according  tocnstom,  cut  down  laurel  boughs 
fiom  mount  Helioon  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
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ot  the  river  Mebs^  ami  walked  in  procearion  in 
honour  of  the  tlivirutj.  The  day  that  this  ao- 
lenmity  was  obaerred,  Polemates,  the  general  of 
the  B<Botian  arm^,  saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  that 
presented  him  with  a  complete  suit  of  arraour, 
aind  commanded  the  BaM>tian8  to  offer  solemn 

Erayers  to  Apollo,  and  walk  in  procession  with 
Lurel  boughs  io  their  hands  every  ninth  year. 
Three  days  after  this  dream,  the  Bceotian  general 
made  a  sally,  and  cut  off  the  greater  fmit  of  the 
besiegers,  who  were  compelled  by  tnis  blow  to 
relinquish  their  enterprise.  Polemates  immedi- 
ately instituted  a  novennial  festived  to  the  god 
who  seemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Boeotians. 
Paus.  Baotic,  &c, 

Daphnis,  a  diepherd  of  Sicily,  sonof  Mercu- 
trhf  n.  Sicilian  nymph.  It  is  supposed  he  was 
the  first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which 
his  successor  Theocntus  so  happily  excelled. 
From  the  celebrity  of  thii  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Daphnis  has  been  appropriated  by  the  poets, 
aocieBt  and  modem,  to  express  a  person  fond  of 
rond  empbyments,  and  of  the  peaceful  inno- 
cence which  accompanies  the  tending  of  flocks. 
JElian,  V.  H.  10,  c.  IS.—Dwd.  4. 

DardXnides,  a  name  given  to  .^neas,  as  de- 
scended firom  Dardanus.  The  word,  in  the  plu- 
ral number,  is  applied  to  the  Trojan  women. 
Virg,Mn, 

DiRDAiC(7s,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria,  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  &ther 
Gorytus^  and  fled  to  ^amothrace,  and  thence  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  be  married  Batia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  king  of  Teucria.  Dardanus 
taoght  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva ;  and  be 
gave  them  two  statues  of  the  goddess,  one  of 
whieh  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium. 
Vwg.  JBn.  3,  ▼.  167.— Paw.  7,  c.  i.—Ifygin. 
fiik  155  and  27b.^ApoUod,  3.— JKmier.  Jl.  20. 
Diju%  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of 
which  he  wrote  the  history  in  QrM.  This  his- 
tory was  extant  in  the  age  of  ^lian ;  the  Latin 
translation,  now  extant,  Lb  universally  believed 
to  be  spirious,  though  it  is  attributed  by  some  to 
Cocnelius  Nepos.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Smlds  com  not  var.  4to.  and  8vo.  Amst  1702. 
Homer.  II,  5,  v.  10  and  27. 

Darius,  a  noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes^  who  conspired  with  six  other  noblemen 
to  destroy  Smerdis,  who  usurped  the  crown  of 
Persia  aft^r  the  death  of  Cambyses.  On  the 
murder  of  the  usurper,  the  seven  conspirators 
universally  agreed  that  be  whose  horse  neighed 
first  should  be  appointed  king.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  the  groom  of  Darius  previous- 
ly led  his  master's  horse  to  a  mare  at  a  place 
near  which  the  seven  noblemen  were  to  pass. 
On  the  morrow,  before  sunrise,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded all  together,  the  horse,  recollecting  the 
mare,  suddenly  neighed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
clap  of  thunder  was  hoard,  as  if  in  approbation 
of  the  choice.  The  noblemen  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  king ;  and  a  re- 
solution was  made  among  them^  that  tbe  king's 
wives  and  concubines  should  be  taken  fiom  no 
other  ftunily  but  that  of  the  conspirators,  and  that 
they  should  for  ever  enjoy  the  onlimitcd  privi- 
U^  of  being  admitted  into  the  king's  presence 
without  previous  introduction.  Darius  was  29 
ycam  old  when  be  ascended  the  throne,  and  he 
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soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  aetivitj  and 
military  accompUshments.  He  besieged  Babylon, 
which  he  took,  after  a  siege  of  20months,  by  the 
artifice  of  Zopyrus.    From  thence  he  marched 
against  tbe  Scythians,  and  in  his  way  conquered 
Thrace.  This  expedition  was  unsuccessftil,  and, 
after  several  loaves  and  disasters  in  the  wilds  of 
Scythia,  the  king  retired  with  shame,  and  soon 
after  turned  his  arms  against  the  Indians,  whom 
he  subd  ued .     The  burning  of  Sardis,  which  was 
a  Grecian  colony,  incensed  the  Athenians,  and 
a  war  was  kindled  between  Greece  and  Persia. 
Darius  was  so  exasperated  against  the  Greeks, 
that  a  servant  every  evening,  by  his  order,  re- 
peated these  words,  ^Remember,  O  king,  to 
punish  the  Athenians."    Mardonius,  the  king's 
son-in-law,  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
war,  but  his  army  was  destroyed  by  the  Thia* 
dans ;  and  Darius,  more  animated  by  his  loai, 
sent  a  more  considerable  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Datis  and  Artaphemes.    They  were 
conquered  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Manlhon, 
by  10,000  Athenians  ;  and  the  Persians  lost  in 
that  expedition  no  less  than  206,000  men.    Da- 
rius was  not  disheartened  by  this  severe  blow, 
but  he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  person, 
and  immediately  ordered  a  still  laraer  army  to 
be  levied.    He  died  in  the  midst  ofhis  piepaia- 
tions,  B.  C.  485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  in  tha 
65th  year  of  his  age.    BerodoL  1 , 2,  &c — DiotL 
l.—Justin,  1,  c.  9.—Plut.  in  Arisi.^C.  Nep,  ui 
MUtiad.—^Tb&  second  king  of  Persia  of  that 
name,  was  also  called  OchusotXolhuSf  because 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  a 
concubine.    Soon  after  the  murder  of  Xerxes  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  married  Pa* 
rysatis,  his  sister,  a  cruel  and  ambitious  woman^ 
by  whom  he  had  Artaxerxes  Memnon,  Araes- 
tns,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.    He  carried  on 
many  wars  with  success,  under  the  conduct  of 
his  generals  and  of  his  son  Cyrus.    He  died  B. 
C.  &4,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  who  asked  him 
on  his  death-bed,  what  had  been  the  guide  of 
his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  empire, 
that  he  might  imitate  him  1  The  dictates  of  jus- 
tice and  qf  religion^  replied  the  expiring  mo- 
narch.    Justin.  5j  c  \\.—Di9d.  12L The 

third  of  that  name  was  the  last  king  of  Persia, 
sumamed  Codomanus,  He  was  son  of  Arsanes 
and  Sysigambis,  and  descended  from  Dariua 
Nothus.  The  peace  of  Darius  was  early  dis- 
turbed, and  Alexander  invaded  Persia  to  avenge 
the  injuries  which  the  Greeks  had  suftered  frc^ 
the  prcfleccssors  of  Darius.  Tho  king  of  Perata 
met  his  adversary  in  person,  at  the  head  of 
600,000  men.  This  army  was  remarkable  more 
for  its  opulence  and  luxury  than  for  the  military 
courage  of  its  soldiers ;  and  Athencus  mentions 
that  the  camp  of  Darius  was  crowded  with  277 
cooks,  29  waiters,  87  cup-bearers,  40  servants  to 
perfume  the  king,  and  66  to  prepare  garlands 
and  flowers  to  deck  the  dishes  and  meats  which 
appeared  on  the  royal  table.  With  these  ibrces 
Darius  met  Alexander.  A  battle  was  fought 
near  the  Granicus,  in  which  the  Persianfi  wera 
easily  defeated.  Another  was  soon  after  fought 
near  Issus ;  and  Alexander  left  110,000  of  the 
enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took 
among  the  prisoners  of  war.  the  mother,  wife, 
and  chiMren  of  Darius.  Tne  darkness  of  tbe 
night  fiivoured  the  rftrsat  of  Darius,  and  he 
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Sftved  hkmBeif  by  flyiag  m  disgcuM  on  the  horae 
of  hk  anDoar-bearer.  These  losses  weakened 
bal  diseoiifaged  not  Darios  ;  he  asaembled  ano- 
ther more  powerAil  army,  and  the  last  decisive 
battle  was  fbnght  at  Arbela.  The  victory  was 
lenffdoabtftil ;  but  the  fntrejpldity  of  Alexander, 
md  the  saperior  valoar  of  the  Mooedonians, 
prevailed  over  the  efietninafte  Penians  ;  and 
Daiios,  aensible  of  his  disgrace  and  ruin,  fled 
towards  Media.  His  misfortunes  were  now 
ooDiplete.  Bessus,  the  governor  of  Bactriana, 
took  awi^  his  life,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  him 
on  the  throne  ;  and  Darius  was  found  by  the 
Macedonians  in  his  chariot,  covered  with  wounds 
and  almost  expiring,  B.  C.  331.  He  asked  for 
waiter,  and  exclaimed,  when  he  received  it  from 
the  tumd  of  a  Macedonian,  "  It  is  the  greatest 
of  my  n^fiirtunesthat  I  cannot  reward  thy  hu- 
manity. Be?  Alexander  to  accept  my  warmest 
tkuiks  tar  tne  tenderness  with  which  be  has 
treated  my  wretched  family,  whilst  I  am  doomed 
to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  man  whom  I  have 
leaded  with  kindness.*'  In  him  the  empire  of 
Persia  was  extinguished,  928  years  after  it  had 
been  first  feunded  by  Cyras  tne  €rreat  Diod. 
n.—PltU,  inAUx.—Juttin.  10, 11,  Ac.— Our- 
<bftt.— A  son  of  Axtaxerxes,  declared  soooes- 
sor  Co  the  tfafone,  as  being  the  eldest  prince. 
He  conspired  against  his  fathei's  Kfe,  and  was 
eamlany  punished.    PliU.  in  Artax. 

1)atimes,  a  «on  of  Camissares,  govem(»  of 
CariSj  and  ^neval  of  the  armies  of  Artaxerxes. 
The  influence  of  his  enemies  at  court  obliged 
hfan  to  fly  for  safety,  after  he  hod  greatly  sie- 
mfixed  himsetf  by  his  military  exploits.  lie 
took  op  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  king 
made  war  against  him.  He  was  teacheroosly 
lulled  by  Mithridates,  who  had  invited  him  un- 
der pretence  of  entering  into  the  most  inviolable 
eoDiiexion  and  friendship,  362  B.  C.     C.  Nep. 

Dataphbenss,  after  the  murder  of  Darius, 
betrayed  Bessus  into  Alexander's  bands.  He 
also  revolted  f\rom  the  conqueror,  and  was  de- 
livered up  by  the  Daha.     Curt.  7,  c.  5  and  8. 

DiTifli,  a  general  of  Darius  Ist,  sent  with 
an  army  of  900,000  foot  and  10,000  horse, 
tffiinst  the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Arta- 
Pbernes.  He  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated 
bottle  of  Marathon  by  Miltiades,  and  some  time 
after  put  to  death  by  the  Spartans.  C.  Nep.  in 
MiU. 

Dautvits,  a  von  of  Piktmnus  and  Danae.  He 
came  from  tllyricom  into  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  from  him 
was  caHed  Daunia,  and  he  was  still  on  the  throne 
when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy.  Ptol.  3,  c.  1. — 
Mda,  3,  c  4.-— filfro6.  5. 

DbcebIlus,  a  warlike  king  of  the  Daci,  who 
nade  a  sucoemful  war  against  Domitian.  He 
was  conquered  by  Trajan,  Domitian's  successor, 
and  he  obtained  peace.  His  active  spirit  again 
kindled  rebellion,  and  the  Roman  emperor 
marched  against  him  and  defeated  him.  He 
destroyed  himself,  and  his  head  was  brought  to 
Rome,  and  Dada  became  a  Roman  province,  A. 
D.  108.     Dio.  6a 

Deccmvibi,  ten  magistrates  of  absolute  au- 
thorltf  among  the  Romans.  The  tribunes  de- 
manded that  a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for 
the  nae  and  benefit  of  tlie  Roman  people.  This 
petition  was  complied  with,  and  tnrec  ambassa- 


dors were  sent  to  Athens,  and  to  aU  ths  otW 
Grecian  states,  to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon  and 
of  the  other  celebrated  legislators  of  Greece. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  commtssioneti^  it  was 
universally  agreed  that  ten  new  magistrates^  caH- 
ed Decemviri^  should  be  elected  from  the  senate 
to  put  the  project  into  execution.  Thrar  poww 
was  absolute ;  all  other  offices  ceased  after  their 
election,  and  theypresided  over  the  city  with  ro- 

gal  authority.  The^  were  invested  with  the 
adges  of  the  consul,  in  the  enjoyment  of  whieh 
they  succeeded  by  turns,  and  only  one  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  fasces,  and  had  the  power  of  as- 
sembling the  senate  and  confirming  decrees. 
The  first  decemvirs  were  Appius  Clau^u^  T. 
Genutius,  P.  Sextus,  Sp.  Yeturius,  O.  JuHm^ 
A.  Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius  Piuriatius,  T.  Romii- 
lus,  Sp.  Posthumhis,  A.  U.  C.  303.  Under 
them  the  laws  which  had  been  exposed^  poh- 
lic  view,  that  every  citiaen  might  speak  faSs  seati- 
ments,  were  puUicIy  ai^>rom  <n  as  constitu- 
tional, and  ratified  Iw  the  priests  and  augurs  in 
the  most  solemn  and  religious  manner.  Theso 
laws  vrere  ten  in  number,  and  were  engraved  on 
tables  of  brass  ;  two  were  afterwards  added,  and 
they  were  called  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables^ 
/egret  duodeeim  tcUmlarumf  and  lege&  decemvi- 
ralcB.  In  the  third  year  after  their  croatbn,  Uio 
decemvirs  became  odious,  on  account  of  their 
tyranny ;  and  the  attempt  of  Ap.  daudius  to 
ravish  Virginia  was  followed  by  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  office.' There  were  ether  officer* 

in  Rome,  caHed  decemvirs^  who  were  originaUhf 
appointed,  in  the  absence  of  the  prstor,  to  mi- 
minister  justice.  Their  appoin^ent  became 
afterwards  necessary,  and  they  geaeralty  assisted 
at  sales  called  subhasttUione^,  oecause  a  spear, 
hoHOf  was  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  piece  where 
the  goods  were  exposed  to  sale.  They  were 
called  decemviri  litihus  judieandiM,'-^'Th&  offi- 
cers whom  Tarquin  appointed  to  guard  the  Si- 
bylline books  were  also  called  decemviri.  They 
were  originally  two  in  number,  called  duumviri^ 
tin  the  year  of  Rome  386,  when  their  nnmber 
was  increased  to  ten,  five  of  which  wore  chosen 
from  the  plebeians  and  five  from  the  patricians. 
SyUa  increased  their  number  to  fifteen,  called 
quindecemtnra, 

Decia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Dedus  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  442,  to  empower  the  people 
to  appoint  two  proper  persons  to  fit  and  repair 
the  fleets. 

Decius  Mus,  I.  a  celebrated  Romui  consul, 
who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  hb  coun- 
try, in  a  battle  against  the  Latins,  338  years  B. 
C.  His  son  Decius  imitated  his  example,  and 
devoted  himself  in  like  manner  in  his  fourth 
consulship,  when  fiprhting  against  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites,  B.  C.  296.  li  is  grandson  also  did 
the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Tarentines,  B.  C.  980. II.  Brutus,  conduct- 
ed CiBsar  to  the  senate-house  the  day  that  he  was 

murdered. III.  (Cn.  Metius,  CI.  Trajanus,) 

a  native  of  Pannonia,  sent  by  the  emperor  Philip 
to  appease  a  sedition  in  Moesia.  Instead  of 
obeying  his  master's  command,  he  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  and  soon  after  marched  against 
him,  and  at  his  death  became  the  only  empe- 
ror. He  signalized  himself  against  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  when  he  marched  against  the€k>th^ 
he  pushed  his  horse  in  a  deep  marsh,  firom  which 
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hd  «oalA  no4  •xtrtcate  himaelf,  and  be  peiished 
with  all  hit  anny  by  the  darts  of  the  barbariana, 
A.  D.  951,  after  a  reifn  of  two  years.  This 
monareh  enjoyed  the  character  of  a  brave  man 
and  of  a  great  diacipiinarian ;  and  by  hisjuatice 
and  exemplafy  life,  merited  the  title  oi  Opti- 
muM^  whicn  a  lervile  aenate  lavished  upon  Mm. 

Decurio.  a  tnbaltem  officer  in  the  Roman 
armiea.  He  commanded  a  deeuria^  which  con- 
■bled  of  ten  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of  a 
twrma^  or  the  30th  pait  of  a  legio  of  hone,  which 
wae  composed  of  300  men.  The  badge  of  the 
eentorions  was  a  vine  rod  or  sapling,  and  each 
liad  a  depat^  called  opHo.  There  were  certain 
magistrates  m  the  provinces,  called  decuriones 
muntc^M^,  who  rormed  a  body  to  represent 
the  Roman  senate  in  free  and  corporate  towns. 
They  consisted  of  ten,  whence  the  name ;  and 
their  duty  extended  to  watch  over  the  interest  of 
their  fisUow-citizens.  and  to  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  commonwealth.  Their  court  was  called 
curia  deeurionum  and  minor  aeruUtu  ;  and 
their  decrees,  called  decreta  deeurionum,  were 
marked  with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  They  ^ne- 
lallT  styled  themselves  civitatum  patreteurxaUe, 
vaihonorati  mumcipiorum,  eenatorcM.  They 
were  elected  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the 
Rom^  senators :  they  were  to  be  at  least  % 
years  of  age,  ana  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain 
sum  of  monev.  The  election  happened  on  the 
calends  of  March. 

DjBi6cB8,la  son  of  Phraortes,  by  whose  means 
the  Modes  delivraed  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Assyrians.  He  presided  as  judge  amonff 
his  countcymen,  and  his  great  popularity  and 
love  of  equity  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and  he 
made  himBelf  absolute,  B.  C.  700.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Phraortes,  after  a  reign  of  53 
years.  He  built  Elcbatana  acoordinc  to^erodo- 
tus,  and  surrounded  it  vnth  seven  dinerent  walls, 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  royal  palace. 
Hsrodot.  1,  c.  96,  &c— Po/y«n, 

Deiotarus,  a  governor  of  Ghdatia,  made  king 
of  that  province  oy  the  Roman  people.  In  the 
civU  wars  of  Pompey  and  Csear,  Deiotarus  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  the  former.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  Cesar  severely  reprimanded 
Deiotarus  for  his  attachment  to  Pompey,  depriv- 
ed him  of  part  of  his  kingdora,ja)d  left  him  only 
the  bare  title  of  royalty.  When  he  was  accused 
by  his  grandson  of  attempts  upon  Cesar's  life, 
C5icero  ably  defended  him  m  the  Roman  senate. 
He  joined  Brutus  with  a  large  army,  and  faith- 
ftilly  supported  the  republican  cause.  His  vnfe 
was  banen,  but  fearing  that  her  husband  might 
die  without  issue,  she  presented  him  with  a  beau- 
tiful slave,  and  tenderly  educated,  as  her  own, 
the  children  of  thu  union.  Deiotarus  died  in  an 
advanosd  old  age.    Strab.  13. — Lucan,  5,  v.  55. 

DfeiPHOBUs,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who^ 
after  the  death  of  Us  brother  Paris,  married  Ho* 
len.  His  wife  unworthily  betrayed  him,  and  in- 
troduced into  his  chamber  her  old  husband  Me- 
nelaua,  to  whom  she  wished  to  reconcile  herself. 
ELe  was  shamefully  mutilated  and  kiUed  by  Me- 
ndaus.  He  had  highly  distinguished  lumself 
during  the  war,  especially  in  his  two  combats 
with  Merion,  and  in  that  in  which  he  slew 
Ascalaphus,  son  of  Mars.  Virg.  JEn.  6^  v.  495. 
■—Homer.  II.  13. 

Deldon,  a  king  of  Mysia, defeated  by  Crassus. 

DftLf  A,  a  festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in 
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the  island  of  DeloB,  in  honour  of  ApoUo.    It 
first  instituted  by  Theseus,  who,  at  his  retmn 
from  Crete,  placed  a  statue  thereu  which  he  had 
received  firom    Ariadne.    At  the  celebration, 
they  crowned  the  statue  of  the  goddess  with  gar- 
lands, appointed  a  choir  of  music,  and  exhUuted 
horse-races.    They  afterwards  led  a  dance,  in 
which  thcqr  imitated,  by  their  motiona,  the  vsr 
rious  windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  firom 
which  Theseus  had  extricated  hin»elf  by  Ari- 
adne's assistance.^-~There  was  also  another 
festival  of  the  same  name,  yearly  oeM>rated  by 
the  Athenians  in  Delos.    It  was  also  instituted 
by  Theseus,  who,  when  he  was  going  to  Crete, 
inade  a  vow  that  if  he  returned  victorious  he 
would  yearly  vutt,  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  teno- 
ple  of  Delos.    The  persons  employed  in  this  an- 
nual processkm  were  called />u»a«to  and  T%BO- 
ri.    The  ship,  the  same  which  carried  Theseoiy 
and  had  been  carefhlly  preserved  by  the  Athe- 
nians, was  called  Tlieoria  and  Delia:    When 
the  ship  was  ready  for  the  voyage,  the  priest  of 
Apollo  solemnly  adorned  the  stem  with  gariands^ 
and  an  univerMl  lustration  was  made  all  over 
the  city.     The  T^eori  were  crowned  vrith  lau- 
rel, and  before  them  proceeded  m^i  armed  with 
axes,  in  commemoration  of  Theaeus,  who  had 
cleared  the  way  from  Troexene  to  Athens,  and 
delivered  the  country  from  robbers.    When  the 
ship  arrived  at  Delos,  they  oflbred  solemn  sacii- 
fices  to  the  god  of  the  iriand,  and  celebrated  a  fes- 
tival in  his  honour.    Aiier  this  they  retired  to 
their  ship,  and  sailed  back  to  Athens,  wbsn 
all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in  crowds  to  meet 
them.    Every  appearance  of  festivity  prevailed 
at  their  approacn,  and  the  citizens  opened  their 
doors,  ana  prostrated  themselves  before  the  De- 
liasta  as  they  walked  in  procession.     During 
this  festival,  it  was  unlawful  to  put  to  death  any 
malefector  ;  and  on  that  account  the  life  of  So- 
crates was  prolonged  for  thirty  days.  Ztnoplum. 
Memor.  ^  in  Conv. — Plut.  in  Phmd, — Semee. 
ep.  70. 

Delmatius,  FL  Jul  a  nephew  of  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  honoured  with  the  title  of  Ccaar, 
and  put  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia.  His  great  virtues  were  unable  to 
save  him  from  a  viment  death,  and  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  his  own  soldiers,  &c 

Delpbis,  the  priestess  of  DelphL  Martiai. 
9,  ep.43. 

Demades,  an  Athenian,  who,  from  a  sailor 
became  an  eloqoent  orator,  and  obtained  moch 
influence  in  the  state.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  by  Philip,  and  in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  fevour  of  tnatprinoe, 
by  whom  he  was  |[reatly  esteemed.  He  was 
put  to  death,  with  his  son.  on  suspicion  of  trea- 
son, B.  C.  ZSISL  One  of  his  orations  is  extant 
Diod.  16  and  11.— Plut.  in  Dem. 

DemarAtus,  I.  the  son  and  successor  of  Aris- 
ton  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.  C.  536.  He 
was  banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Cleomenes,  his 
royal  colleague,  as  being  illegitimate.  He  re- 
tired into  Asia,  and  was  kindly  received  b^ 
Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  king  of  Persia.  When 
the  Persian  monarch  made  preparations  to  in- 
vade Grreece,  Demaratus,  though  persecuted  by 
the  Lacedsmonians,  informed  them  of  ths  hos- 
tilities which  hung  over  their  head.    HerodoL 

5,  C.75,  &c  L  6^  c  50,  Ac II.  A  rich  dti- 

leir  of  Corinth,  of  the  femily  of  the  Baochiade. 
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Wben  Crpseliis  had  usurped  the  fovereign 
power  of  Corinth,  Demaratuf,  with  all  hit  &ini- 
nr,  migrated  to  ItAJy,  and  settled  at  Tanjuinii, 
668  years  before  Cfhrist  His  son,  Lucumon, 
was  kin^f  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Tarqui- 
nios  Pnscus.    Diimy$.  Hal. 

Demariste,  the  mother  of  Timoleon. 

DiMATRii,  a  Spartan  mother,  who  killed  her 
■on  because  he  returned  firom  a  battle  without 
^oiy.     Plut.  Lac.  In»t. 

Demetria,  a  fiBstival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called 
by  the  Ghreeks  Demeter.  It  was  then  cus- 
tomary lor  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to  lash 
themselves  with  whips  made  with  the  bark  of 
tiees.  The  Athenians  had  a  solemnity  of  the 
same  name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Polior^ 


Dbmbtrius,  I.  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stra- 
tODioe,  sumamed  Polbroetes,  destroyer  of  town: 
At  the  age  of  33  he  was  sent  b^  his  &ther 
against  Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Syria.    He  was 
deifaated  nearUaza;  but  he  soon  repaired  his 
kxs  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
enemy.    He  afterwanls  sailed  with  a  fleet  of 
360  ships  to  Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians 
to  liberty,  by  freeing  them  from  the  power  of 
Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  and  expelling  the  gar- 
rison which  was  stationed  there  under  Deme- 
trius Phalerens.    After  this  successful  expedi- 
tion, be  besieged  and  took  Munycbia,  and  de- 
feated Cassander  at  Thermopybe.    His  recep- 
tion at  Athens,  after  these  victories,  was  attena- 
ed  with  the  greatest  servility ;  and  the  Athenians 
wersnotasnamed  to  raise  altars  to  him  as  a  god, 
and  to  consult  his  oracles.    This  uncommon 
■uccesv  raised  the  Jealousy  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander ;  and  Sdeucus,  Cassander,  and  Ly- 
simachus,  united  to  destroy  Antigonus  and  his 
son.    Their  hostile  armies  met  at  Ipsus,  B.  C. 
901.     Antigonus  was  killed  in  the  battle;  and 
Demetrius,  after  a  severe  loss,  retired  to  Ephe- 
SQs.     His  iU  success  raised  him  many  enemies; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  lately  adored  him 
as  a  god,  relused  to  admit  him  into  their  city. 
He  soon  after  ravajied  the  territories  of  Lysima- 
chna,  and  reconciled  bimself  to  Seleucus,  to 
whom  he  save  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  mar- 
riase.    Auiens  now  laboured  under  tyranny; 
ana  Demetrius  relieved  il,  and  pardoned  the  in- 
habitants.    The  loss  of  his  possessions  in  Asia, 
recalled  him  from  Greece,  and  he  established 
bimself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  by  the 
nrarder  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander. 
Here  he  was  continually  at  war  with  the  neigb- 
bonring  states;  and  ttie  superior  power  of  his 
adversaries  obliged  him  to  mive  Macedonia,  af- 
ter he  had  sat  on  the  throne  for  seven  years. 
He  passed  into  Asia,  and  attacked  some  of  the 
provinoes  of  Lvsimachus  with  various  success; 
iNit  fiunine  and  pestilence  destroyed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  army,  and  he  retiree!  to  the  court  of 
SeteooQs  for  support  and  assiitance.    He  met 
with  a  kind  reception,  but  hostilities  were  soon 
begun ;  and  afler  he  had  gained  some  advan- 
tages over  his  son-in-law,  I^metrius  was  totally 
forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.    Though 
be  was  kept  in  confinement  by  hii  son-in-law, 
yet  be  maintained  himself  like  a  prince,  and 
passed  his  tLaae  in  hunting  and  in  every  labo- 
lioQs  exercise.    His  son  Antigonus  offered  Se- 
leueus  all  his  possessions,  and  even  his  person. 
Part  II.— 3  G 


to  procure  his  '&ther*s  liberty ;  bat  all  proved 
unavailing,  and  Demetrius  died  in  the  54tayear 
of  his  ago,  after  a  confinement  of  three  yean, 
386  B.  C.    His  remains  were  given  to  Antigo- 
nus, and  honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  pomp 
at  Corinth,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Demetrias. 
His  posterity  remained  in  possession  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian throne  till  the  age  of  Perseus,  who  was 
conquered    by  the  •  Romans.    Demetrius   has 
rendered  bimself  famous  for  his  fondness  of  dis- 
sipation when  among  the  dissolute,  and  his  love 
of  virtue  and  military  glory  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle.   He  has  been  commended  as  a  ^reat  war- 
rior ;  and  his  ingenious  in?entions»  his  warlike 
engines,  and  stupendous  machines  in  his  war 
with  the  Rhodians,  justify  his  claims  to  that 
perfect  character.    He  has  been  blamed  for  his 
voluptuous  indulgences;  and  his  biognpher  ob- 
serves, that  no  Grecian  prince  had  more  wives 
and  concubines  than  Polioroetes.    His  obedience 
and  reverence  to  bis  fother  have  been  justly  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  Antigonus 
ordered  the  ambassadora  of  a  foreign  prince  par- 
ticularly to  remark  the  cordiality  uid  friendship 
which  subsisted   between  him  and   his  son. 
Plut.  in  vitd.^Dwd.  IZ—^usHn,  1,  c.  17,  &c 

11.  A  prince  who  succeeded  his  fother  An- 

tiffonus  on  tne  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  reigned 
11  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antigonus  Do- 
son.    Jtutin.  36,  c  2,-^Polyb.  3. III.  A 

son  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  delivered  as 
an  hosta^  to  the  Romans.  His  modesty  de- 
livered his  father  firom  a  heavy  accusation  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate.  When  he  returned 
to  Macedonia,  be  was  fidsely  accused  by  bis 
brother  Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of  bis  popu- 
larity, and  his  fiither  too  credulously  consented 
to  hu  death,  B.  C.  180.    £Av.  40^  c  SO.— Jtu- 

tin.  38;  c  3. ^IV.  A  prince,  sumamed  Sb<er, 

was  son  of  Seleucus  Phdopater,  the  son  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  His  fother 
gave  him  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  After 
the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  deceased  monareh's  brother,  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  was  succeedea  by  his 
son  Antiochus  Eupator.  This  usurpation  dis- 
pleased Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome ; 
be  procured  his  liberty  on  pretence  of  going  to 
bunt,  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  the  troops  re- 
ceived him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  B.  Cf.  163. 
He  put  to  death  Eapator  and  Lvsias,  and 
established  himself  on  his  throne  by  cruelty 
and  oppression.  Alexander  Bala,  the  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Syria,  and  defeated  Demetrius  in  a  battle,  in 
the  13th  year  of  bb  reign.    Strab.  IG.^-Appian, 

—Justin,  34,  c  3. V.  The  3d,  sumamed 

Nicanorf  or  Conqueror,  was  son  of  Soter,  to 
whom  he  succeeded  by  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy 
Phifometer,  after  he  bad  driven  out  the  usurper 
Alexander  Bala,  B.  C.  146.  He  married  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Ptolemy ;  who  was,  before, 
the  wife  ^  the  expelled  monarob.  Demetrius 
gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  voluptuousness, 
and  sufiTered  bis  kingdom  to  be  govemed  by  his 
favourites.  At  that  time  a  pretended  son  of 
Bala,  called  Diodorus  Tryphon,  seized  a  part  of 
Syria;  and  Demetrius,  to  oppose  his  antagonist, 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews,  and  mardied 
into  the  east,  where  he  was  taken  by  the  Par- 
thians.  Phraates,  king  of  Paitbia,  gave  himhis 
daughter  Rhodogyne  in  marriage ;  and  Oieopa- 
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Ira  WM  ID  inoeMed  at  thk  new  oonnexion,  that 
■he  gave  benelf  up  to  Antiochaa  Sidetes,  her 
brother-in-law,  and  married  him.    Sidctea  was 
killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Parthians,  and  De- 
metrios  regained  the  poaaeenon  of  his  kingdom. 
His  nride  and  oppression  rendered  him  odious, 
and  nis  subjects  asked  a  kinff  of  the  bouse  of 
Seleucus,   from    Ptolemy   Pnyecon,    king   of 
Elgypt;  and  Demetrius,  unable  to  resist  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  fled  to  Ptolemais,  which 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  Cleopatra. 
The  ffates  were  shut  up  a^nst  his  approach 
by  CKopatra ;  and  he  was  killed  by  order  of  the 
governor  of  T3rre,  whither  he  had  fled  for  pro- 
tection.    He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  ^e- 
bina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  raised  to  the  throne, 
B.  C.  197.    JuBtin.  36,  Suc—Appiaru  de  Bell. 

8yr^  Joseph. VI.  The  3d,  surnamed  Eu- 

centf,  was  son  of  Antiochus  Gh'yphus.  After 
the  example  of  his  brother  Pmlip^  who  had 
seized  Syria,  he  made  himself  master  of  Damas- 
cus, 6.  C.  93,  and  soon  after  obtained  a  victory 
over  his  brother.  He  was  taken  in  a  battle 
minst  the  Parthians,  and  died  in  captivity. 

,h»eph,   I. VII.   Phalercus,  a  disciple   of 

Theophrastus,  who  sained  such  an  influence 
over  toe  Athenians,  by  his  eloquence  and  the 
purity  of  his  manners,  that  he  was  elected  de- 
cennial archon,  B.  C.  317.  He  so  embellished 
the  city,  and  rendered  himself  so  popular  by  his 
munificence,  that  the  Athenians  raised  360 
brazen  statues  to  his  honour.  Yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  popularity,  his  enemies  raised  a  sedi- 
tion against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  all  his  statues  thrown  down,  after 
maintaining  the  sovereign  power  for  10  years. 
He  fled  without  concern  or  mortification  to  the 
court  of  Ptolemy  Laffus,  where  he  met  with 
kindness  and  cordiality.  The  Egyptian  mo- 
narch consulted  him  concerning  the  succession 
of  his  children ;  and  Demetrius  advised  him  to 
raise  to  the  throne  the  children  of  Eurydico  in 
preference  to  the  ofispring  of  Berenice.  This 
counsel  so  irritated  Philadelphus,  the  son  of  Be- 
renice, that  after  his  father's  death  he  sent  the 
philosopher  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  there  de- 
tained nim  in  strict  confinement.  Demetrius, 
tired  with  his  situation,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  284  B.  C.  According  to 
some,  Demetrius  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Phi- 
ladelphus, and  enriched  his  library  at  Alexan- 
dria with  200,000  volumes.  All  the  works  of 
Demetrius,  on  rhetoric,  history,  and  eloquence, 
are  lost  The  last  edition  of  the  treatise  on 
rhetoric,  attributed  improperly  to  him,  is  that  of 
Glasgow,  8vo.  1743.     LHog.  in  vita. — Cic.  in 

Brut.  4*  de  OJle.—Plut.inExil, VIII.  A 

Cynic  philosopher,  disciple  of  Apollonius  Thy- 
aneus,  m  the  ase  of  Caligula.  The  emperor 
wished  to  gain  the  philosopher  to  his  interest  by 
a  large  f)resent;  but  Demetrius  refused  it  with 
indignation,  and  said.  If  Caligula  wishes  to  bribe 
me,  let  him  send  me  his  crown.  Vespasian 
was  displeased  with  his  insolence,  and  banished 
him  to  on  island.  The  Cynic  derided  the  pu- 
nishment, and  bitterly  inveighed  against  the 
emperor.  He  died  in  a  great  old  age ;  and  Se- 
neca observes,  that  nature  had  brought  him 
forth,  to  show  mankind  that  an  exalted  genius 
can  lite  securely  without  being  corrupted  by 
the  vices  of  the  surrounding  world.     Senec. — 

PhUostr.  in  Apoll. IX.  A  writer,  who  pub- 
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lished  an  history  of  the  irruptions  of  the  G««b 
into  Asia. 

DemocedEs,  a  celebrated  physidan  of  Cn>- 
tona,  son  of  Callipbon,  and  intimate  with  Poly- 
crates.  He  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  from  S«r 
mos  to  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  where  he  aoqoiied 
{Treat  riches  and  much  reputation  by  curing  the 
king's  foot  and  the  breast  of  Atossa.  He  was 
sent  to  Greece  as  a  spy  by  the  king,  and  fled 
away  to  Crotona,  where  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  wrestler  Milo.  Mlian.  F.  B.  8;  c. 
IS.—Herodot.  3,  c.  124,  &c 

Dbmochares,  I.  an  Athenian, sent  with  some 
of  his  countrymen  with  an  embassy  to  Philip^ 
king  of  Macedonia.  The  monarch  gave  tbon 
audience-;  and  when  he  asked  them  what  he 
could  do  to  please  the  people  of  Athens  1  De- 
mochares  replied,  "  Hang  yourself."  But  Piu- 
lip  mildly  dismissed  them,  and  bade  them  ask 
their  countrymen,  which  deserved  most  the  sap- 
pellation  of  wise  and  moderate,  they  who  gave 
such  ill  langusge,  or  he  who  received  it  without 
any  signs  of  resentment  1  Senee.  de  Ira.  3. — 
yElian.  V.  H.  3,  7,  8,  12.— Ctc.  t»  BruL  3,  de 

Orat.  2. II.  A  poet  of  Soli,  who  composed 

a  conoedy  on  Demetrius  Pohorcetes.    Plui.  in 

Dem. III.  A  statuary,  who  wished  to  make 

a  statue  of  mount  Athos.  Fitruv.— ^-IV.  A 
general  of  Pompey  the  younger,  who  died  B.  C 
36. 

Dem5cu!tu8,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ab> 
dera,  disciple  to  Leucippus.  He  travelled  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afirica, 
in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  returned  home  in  tha 
greatest  poverty.  There  was  a  law  at  Abdena, 
which  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a  ftftieral  the 
man  who  had  reduced  himself  to  indigence ;  and 
Democritus,  to  avoid  ignominy,  repeated  be&m 
his  countrymen  one  of  his  compositions  called 
Diacosmus.  It  was  received  witn  such  uncom- 
mon applause,  that  he  was  presented  with  500 
talents;  statues  were  erected  in  hb  htMiour;  and 
a  decree  passed  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeial 
should  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  He 
retired  to  a  ^rden  near  tiie  city,  where  he  de- 
dicated his  time  to  study  and  solitude ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  he  put  out  bis  etyes  to 
apply  himself  more  closely  to  philosiiphical  in- 
quirics.  He  was  accused  of  insanity,  and  Hip- 
pocrates was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  his  disorder.  The  physician  had  a  conference 
with  the  philosopher,  and  declared  that  not  De- 
mocritus, but  his  enemies  were  insane.  He  con- 
tinually laughed  at  the  follies  and  vanities  of 
mankind,  who  distract  themselves  with  care, 
and  are  at  once  a  prey  to  hope  and  to  anxiety. 
He  told  Darius,  who  was  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  that  he  would  raise  her  firomthe 
dead  if  he  could  find  three  persons  who  had  gone 
through  life  without  adversity,  whose  names  he 
might  engrave  on  the  queen's  monument  The 
king's  inquiries  to  find  such  persons  proved  on- 
availing,  and  the  philosopher  in  some  manner 
soot  bed  the  sorrow  of  his  sovereign .  He  tanffht 
his  disciples  that  the  soul  died  with  the  boJy ; 
and  therefore,  as  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  ex- 
istence of  ghosts,  some  youths,  to  try  his  forti- 
tude, dressed  themselves  in  a  hideous  and  de- 
formed habit,  and  approached  his  cave  in  the 
dead  of  ni^ht  with  wnatever  could  create  toror 
snd  astonishment  The  philosopher  received 
them  unmoved ;  and  without  even  looktog  at 
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ho  dMired  them  to  ce^se  making  them- 
eelfee  eueh  o^eots  of  ridicule  and  folly.  He 
dird  in  the  lifoth  year  of  his  ago,  B.  C.  361. 
His  lather  was  wo  rich,  that  he  entertained 
Xerzei^  with  all  his  army,  as  he  was  marching 
i>gr™^  Greece.  All  the  works  of  Democritus 
are  lost  He  was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of 
atoms,  and  first  taoffht  that  the  milky  way  was 
occasioned  by  a  confused  li^ht  from  a  multitude 
of  stars.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  parent 
of  experimental  philosophy,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  he  showed  himself  so  ardent,  that  he 
declared  he  would  prefer  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  works  of  nature  to  the  dia- 
dem of  Persia.  He  made  artificial  emeralds, 
and  tinged  them  with  various  colours  ;  he  like- 
wise diMolved  stones  and  softened  ivory.  Eu- 
m6.  14,  c.  Vi,--Diog,  in  vitd.—JElian.  V.  H. 
4,  c.  20.— Cie.  de  nnib,-^  Vol.  Max.  8,  c  7.— 
Strab,  1  and  15. 

D^MOodcBOs,  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Al- 
cioous,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses, 
the  secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.  Bo- 
Od.  8,  y.  44.— P/iii.  de  Mus, 

Demon,  an  Athenian,  nephew  to  Demoethe- 

Bs.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  government 
during  the  absence  of  his  uncle,  and  obtained  a 
decree  that  Demosthenes  should  be  recalled,  and 
that  a  ship  should  be  sent  to  bring  him  back. 

Dbii6nax,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Crete 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  showed  no  concern 
about  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  when  hungry, 
be  entered  the  first  house  he  met,  and  there  sa- 
tisfied his  appetite.     Ho  died  in  his  100th  year. 

Demosthenes,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son 
of  a  rich  blscksmith,  called  Demosthenes,  and  of 
Cleobule.  He  was  but  seven  years  of  age  when 
his  lather  died.  His  guardians  negligently  ma- 
naged his  aflairs,  and  emberaled  the  greatest  part 
of  lis  possessions.  His  education  was  totally 
neglected ;  and  for  whatever  advances  he  made 
in  Xeaming,  he  was  indebted  to  his  industry  and 
application.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Issus  and 
Plmto,  anJ  applied  himself  to  study  the  orations 
of  Isocmtes.  At  the  age  of  17  he  gave  an  early 
proof  of  his  eloquence  and  abilities  against  his 
guardians,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  retribu- 
tion of  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate.  His  rising 
taieots  were,  however,  impeded  by  weak  lungs, 
and  a  difBcultv  of  pronunciation,  especially  of  the 
letter  f ;  but  these  obstacles  were  soon  conquered 
by  unwearied  application.  His  abilities  as  an 
orator  raised  him  to  consequence  at  Athens,  and 
he  was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  this  public  capacity  he  roused  his 
countrymen  from  their  indolence,  and  animated 
them  against  the  encroachments  of  Philip  of 
Blacedonia.  In  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  how- 
ever, Demosthenes  betrayed  his  pusillanimity, 
and  saved  his  life  by  flight.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  he  declared  bioMelf  warmly  against  his 
son  and  successor,  Alexander,  whom  be  brand- 
ed with  the  appellation  of  boy ;  and  when  the 
Macedonians  demanded  of  the  Atlienians  their 
otators,  Demosthenes  reminded  bis  countrymen 
of  the  &ble  of  the  sheep  which  delivered  their 
dogs  to  the  wolves.  Though  he  had  boasted 
that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could  not  tempt 
him,  vet  he  suffinred  himself  to  be  bribed  by 
a  sinall  golden  cup  from  Harpalus.  The  tu- 
mults which  this  occasioned  fi>roed  him  to  retire 
Inkd  Athens ;  and  in  his  banishment,  which  hs 


*  passed  at  Trcesene  and  JEgina,  he  lived  with 
more  effeminacy  than  true  heroism.  When 
Antipater  made  war  against  Ghroece,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  D^nostfienes  was  publicly 
recalled  from  bis  exUe,  and  a  galley  was  sent  to 
fetch  him  from  iEgina.  His  return  was  at- 
tended with  much  splendour,  aud  all  the  citi- 
zens crowded  at  the  Pirsus  to  see  him  land. 
His  triumph  and  popularity,  however,  were 
short.  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  near 
Athens,  and  demanded  sU  the  orators  to  be  de- 
livered up  into  their  hands.  Demosthenes,  with 
all  his  adherents,  fled  to  the  temple  of  JNeptune 
in  Calauria  ;  and  when  he  saw  that  all  hopes  of 
safety  were  banished,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison, 
which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill,  and  expired 
on  the  day  that  the  Thesmophoria  were  celenrat- 
ed,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  333. 
The  Athenians  raised  a  brazen  statue  to  his 
honour,  with  an  inscription  translated  into  this 
distich: 

Si  tiid  par  menti  robur^  Vir  magne^fuiMaet, 
GrcBcia  non  Macedct  aueeubuisset  hero, 

Demosthenes  has  been  deservedly  called  the 
prince  of  orators;  and  Cicero,  his  successful  ri- 
val among  the  Elomans,  calls  him  a  perfect  mo- 
del, and  such  as  he  wished  to  be.  These  two 
great  princes  of  eloquence  have  often  been  com- 
pared together ;  but  the  judgment  hesitstes  to 
which  to  give  the  preference.  They  both  ar- 
rived at  perfection ;  but  the  measures  by  which 
they  obtained  it  were  diametri^lly  opposite. 
Demosthenes  has  been  compared,  and  with  pro- 
priety, by  his  rival  .£schines,  to  a  Siren,  from 
the  melody  of  his  expressions.  No  orator  can 
be  said  to  have  expressed  the  various  pesrions 
of  hatred,  resentment,  or  indignation,  with  mora 
energy  than  he ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  uncom- 
mon application,  it  need  only  be  mentioned,  that 
he  transcribed  eight,  or  even  ten  times,  the  his- 
tory of  Thucydides,  that  he  might  not  only  imi- 
tate, but  possess  the  force  and  energy  of  the 
great  historian.  The  best  editions  of  bis  works 
are  that  of  Wolfius,  feU  Frankof.  1604 ;  that  left 
unfinished  by  Taylor,  Cantab.  4to.  and  that 
published  in  12  vols.  8vo.  1720,  &c.  Ups.  by 
Reiske  and  bis  widow.  Plut.  in  vitd. — Diod. 
16.— Cic.  in  Oral,  &c— Pau#.  1,  c  8,  1.  2;  c 
33. 11.  An  Athenian  gener^  sent  to  suc- 
ceed Alcibiades  in  Sicily.  He  attacked  Syra- 
cuse  with  Nicias,  but  his  eflforts  were  ineroc- 
tual.  After  many  calamities  he  fell  into  the  ene- 
my's hands,  and  his  army  was  confined  to  hard 
labour.  The  accounts  about  the  death  of  De- 
mosthenes are  various;  some  believe  that  he 
stabbed  bunself,  v^hiliA  others  suppose  that  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  413. 

Plut.  in Nic—Thitcyd,  4,  &c.—Diod.  12. 

III.  The  father  of  the  orator  Demosthenes. 
He  was  very  rich,  and  employed  an  immense 
number  of  slaves  in  the  business  of  a  swoid 
cutler.    Plut.  in  Dem. 

DI:mylus,  a  tyrant  who  tortured  the  phikiso- 
pher  Zeno.    Plui.  de  Stoic.  Rep. 

Dbodatus,  an  Athenian  who  opposed  tha 
cruel  resolutions  of  Cleon  against  the  capti^ 
prisoners  of  Mitylene. 

Dergyllidas,  a  general  of  Sparta,  celebrated 
for  his  miUtary  exploits.  He  took  nine  diflisiaiit 
cities  in  eight  days,  and  firoed  Chewooesus  firom 
the  inroads  of  the  Thradans  by  baikting  a  wal| 
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aeVOM  the  ooontry.  He  lived  B.  C.  399.  Diod. 
H.-^XcTMpA.  £Rf<.  Ormc,  1,  Ac. 

Diio^BAe,  I.  an  Athenian  philosopher.  His 
father's  name  was  Teleclytns.  From  the  great- 
est superstition  he  became  a  most  nnconqoer- 
able  atheist ;  because  he  saw  a  man,  who  laid  a 
fidse  claim  to  one  of  his  poems,  and  who  fter- 
jured  himself  gq  unpunished.  His  great  im- 
piety and  blasphemies  provoked  his  countrymen, 
and  the  Areopagites  oromised  one  talent  to  him 
who  brought  his  heaa  before  their  tribunal,  and 
two  if  he  were  produced  alive.  He  lived  about 
416  years  before  Christ    Cic  de  Nat,  D,  1,  c. 

93, 1.  3,  c.  37,  dec.— Foi.  Max.  1,  c  1. II. 

An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  460  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Pindar  celebrated  his  merit  in  a 
beautiful  ode  still  extant,  which  was  written  in 

f  olden  letters  in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  He  saw 
b  three  sons  crowned  the  same  day  at  Olym- 
pia,  and  died  through  excess  of  joy.  Cie.  'Pusc. 
b.—Plui.  in  Pel.— Pans.  6,  c  7. 

DilLis,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  first  in- 
stituted by  N v\Da.  He  was  never  permitted  to 
swear,  evqx  upon  public  trials.  Varro,  L.  L. 
4>  c  Vk^DUmy9.  SL—Liv.  1,  c  20. 

DuiiASTiGoais,  a  festival  at  Sparta  in  honour 
^iMana  Ortbia,  which  received  that  name  air« 
fv  jimcty9w,froin  whipping ^  because  boys  were 
whipped  before  the  altar  ofthe  goddess.  These 
bojTs,  called  Bomonice,  were  originally  free  bom 
Spartans;  but,  in  the  more  deucate  ages,  they 
were  of  mean  birth,  and  generally  of  a  slavisn 
origin.    This  operation  was  per&rmed  by  an 
omott  in  a  severe  and  unfeehng  manner ;  and 
that  no  compassion  should  be  raised,  the  priest 
stood  near  the  aJtar  with  a  small  light  statue  of 
the  goddess,  which  suddenly  became  heavy  and 
insupportable  if  the  lash  of  the  whip  was  more 
lenient  or  less  rigorous.    The  parents  of  the 
children  attended  the  solemnity,  and  exhorted 
them  not  to  commit  any  thing,  either  by  fear  or 
groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  Laconian 
eiducation.    These  flagellations  were  so  severe, 
that  the  blood  gushed  in  profuse  torrents^  and 
many  expired  under  the  lash  of  the  whip  with- 
out uttennff  a  groan  or  betraying  any  marks  of 
fear.    Such  a  death  was  reckons  very  honour- 
able, and  the  corpse  was  buried  with  much  so- 
lemnity, with  a  ^rland  of  flowers  on  its  head. 
The  origin  of  this  festival  is  unknown.    Some 
suppose  that  Lycursus  first  instituted  it.    Ores- 
tes first  introduced  tnat  barbarous  custom,  after 
he  had  brought  the  statue  of  Diana  Taurica 
into  Greece.    There  is  another  tradition,  which 
mentions  that  Pausanias,  as  he  was  offering 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  before  he  en- 
gaged with  Mardonius,  was  ^ddenly  attacked 
by  a  number  of  Lydians,  who  disturbed  the  sa- 
crifice, and  were  at  last  repelled  with  staves  and 
•tones,  the  only  weapons  with  which  the  Lace- 
domonians  were  prcmded  at  that  moment.    In 
commemoration  of  this,  therefore,  that  whipping 
of  boys  was  instituted  at  Sparta,  and  af^r  that 
the  Lydian  procession. 

DusiA,  leitivals  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at 
Athens.  They  received  their  name  aico  rw  iitu 
mi  tnt  cvvf,  from  Jupiter  and  mitfortunt,  be- 
cause, by  making  applications  to  Jupiter,  men 
obtained  relief  from  their  misfortunes,  and  were 
delivered  tnm  dangers.  During  this  festivid 
things  of  all  kinds  were  exposed  to  sale. 

DicBARCBUS,  a  Messenian,  fiunous  fbr  his 
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knowledge  of  philoeophy,  hiMory,  and  malfae- 
matics.  He  was  one  of  Aristotle's  disciples. 
Nothing  remains  of  bis  numerous  oompositiona. 
He  had  composed  a  history  of  the  Spartan  re- 
public, which  was  publicly  read  over  every  year, 
by  order  of  the  magistrates,  for  the  improve 
ment  and  instruction  of  ^outh. 

DiCENEUB,  an  E^ptian  philosopher  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  who  travelled  into  Si^rthia. 
wnere  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king  of 
the  country,  and  by  his  instructions  softened  the 
wildness  and  rusticity  of  his  mannenk  He  also 
sained  such  an  influence  over  the  multitude^ 
tiiat  they  destroyed  all  the  vines  which  ^w  in 
their  country,  to  prevent  the  riot  and  disiipatioQ 
which  the  wine  occasioned  among  theoL  He 
wrote  all  his  maxims  and  bb  laws  in  a  book, 
that  they  might  not  kise  the  benefit  of  them  af- 
ter his  death. 

DiCTATOB,  a  magistrate  at  Rome  invested 
with  regal  authority.    This  oflker,  whose  ma- 
gistracy seems  to  liave  been  borrowed  from  the 
customs  of  the  Albans  or  Latins,  was  first  dbo- 
sen  during  the  Roman  wars  against  the  Latins. 
The  consuls  being  unable  to  raise  forces^  fbr  the 
defence  of  the  state,  because  the  plebeians  re- 
fused to  enlist  if  they  were  not  diKhaised  from 
all  the  debts  they  had  contracted  with  Uie  patri- 
cians, the  senate  found  it  necessary  to  elect  a 
new  magistrate,  with  absolute  and  uncontrolable 
power,  to  take  care  of  the  state.    The  dictator 
remained  in  oflSce  for  six  months,  after  whieh 
he  was  again  elected  if  the  a&irs  of  the  state 
seemed  to  be  desperate  ;  but  if  tranquiUity  waa 
re-established,  he  generally  laid  down  his  power 
before  the  time  was  expired.    He  knew  no  su- 
perior in  the  republic,  and  even  the  laws  were 
subjected  to  him.    He  was  called  dictator,  be- 
cause dictuty  named  by  the  consul^  or  quoniam 
dictia  ejus  parebat  popultu,  because  the  peof^ 
implicitly  obeyed  his  command.    He  was  named 
by  the  consul  in  the  night,  viv&  voce^  and  hb 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  auguries,  though 
sometimes  he  was  nominated  or  reoonuneiHfed 
by  the  people.    As  his  power  v?a8  absolute,  he 
could  proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  conduct  them 
against  an  enemy,  and  disband  them  at  pleasare. 
He  punished  as  be  pleased ;  and  from  his  deci- 
sion there  was  no  appeal,  at  least  till  later  times. 
He  was  preceded  by  24  lictors,  with  tbe/asoet ; 
durinff  his  administration,  all  other  officers,  ex- 
cept the  tribunes  of  the  people,  were  suspended, 
and  he  was  the  master  of  the  republic.    But 
amidst  all  this  independence,  be  vras  not  per- 
mitted to  go  beyond  the  borders  of  Ital^,  and  he 
was  always  obliged  to  march  on  foot  in  his  ex- 
peditions ;  and  he  never  could  ride,  in  diflficult 
and  laborious  marches,  vrithoot  previoosty  ob- 
taining a  formal  leave  from  the  people.     This 
oflioe,  so  respectable  and  illustrious  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic,  be(»me  odiour  by  the  per- 
petual usurpations  of  Sylla  and  J.  Cssar ;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Roman  senate, 
on  the  motion  of  the  consul  Antony,  passed  a 
decree  which  for  ever  after  forbade  a  dictator  to 
exist  in  Rome.    The  dictator,  as  soon  as  elect- 
ed, chose  a  subordinate  oflicer,  called  his  master 
of  horse,  magiater  equitum.    This  oflioer  waa 
respectable,  but  he  was  totally  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  dictator,  and  could  do  nothing 
without  his  express  older,  though  he  enjoyed 
the  privilege  effusing  a  horse,  and  had  the  sama 
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inagnia  as  the  pneton.  This  •abordinatiofi, 
howeror,  was  sofoe  time  after  removed;  and 
during  the  second  Ponic  war  the  master  of  the 
horse  was  invested  with  a  power  eqaal  to  that 
of  the  dictator.  A  second  aictator  was  also  cho- 
sen for  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Rbme,  after 
the  battle  of  Canne.  The  dictatorship  was 
originally  confined  to  the  patricians,  but  tne  ple- 
beians were  afterwards  admitted  to  share  it 
Titos  Latins  Flavus  was  the  first  dictator,  A. 
U.  C.  253.  Dionyg,  Hal.—Cic.  de  Leg.  3.— 
Dio.-~.pitU,  in  Fab.—Appian.  Z.—Polyb.  3.— 
Paterc  2,  c  28.— I/»r.  1,  c.  23,  L  2,  c.  18, 1.  4, 
c  57,  L  9,  c.  38. 

DicTTs,  a  Cretan,  who  went  with  Idomeneus 
to  the  Trojan  war.  Itis  supposed  that  he  wrote 
an  history  of  this  celebrated  war,  and  that  at 
his  death  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in  his  tomb, 
where  it  remained,  till  a  violent  earthquake  in 
the  reiffn  of  Nero  opened  the  monument  where 
he  had  been  buried.  This  convulsion  of  the 
earth  threw  out  his  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which  was  found  by  some  shepherds,  and  after- 
wards carried  to  Rome.  This  mysterious  tra- 
ction is  deservedly  deemed  fiibulous ;  and  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  is  now  extant 
as  the  composition  of  Dic^s  of  Crete,  was  com- 
posed in  the  15th  century,  or,  according  to  others, 
u  the  sffe  of  Constantino,  and  fiilsely  attributed 
to  one  of  the  foUowen  of  Idoinei>««9.  The  rdt> 
tion  of  Dictys  is  by  Masellus  Venia,  4to.  Medi- 

01.1477. 

DioiA  Lex,  de  Sumptibua,  by  Didius,  A.  U. 
C.  606,  to  restnun  the  expenses  that  attended 
publicl^vals  and  entertainments,  and  limit 
the  number  of  guests  which  ^^erally  attended 
them,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  m  all  the  provinces 
of  Italy.  By  it,  not  only  those  who  received 
ffuests  in  these  festive  meetings,  but  the  guests 
Siemselves,  were  liable  to  be  fined.  It  was  an 
extension  of  the  Oppian  and  Fannian  laws. 

DiDius,  I.  a  governor  of  Spain,  conquered  by 

Seriorius.    PhU.  in  Sert. II.  A  man  who 

tnrougfat  Cesar  the  head  of  Pompev's  eldest  son. 

PliU, III.   A  governor  of  Britain,  under 

Cbodius. IV .  Julianus,  a  rich  Roman,  who, 

after  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  bought  the  empire 
which  the  prstorians  had  exposedto  sale,  A.  D. 
192.  His  great  luxury  and  extravagance  ren- 
deted  him  odious ;  and  when  he  refused  to  pay 
the  money  wluch  he  had  promised  for  the  impe- 
rial purple,  the  soldiers  revolted  against  him,  and 
put  him  to  death,  after  a  short  reign.  Severus 
was  made  emperor  after  him. 

Dido,  called  also  EUmo.  a  daughter  of  Belus, 
king  of  Tyre,  who  married  Sicheus,  or  Sichar- 
bas,  her  uncle,  who  was  priest  of  Hercules. 
Prgmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tyre 
after  Belus,  murdered  Sichsus,  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  immense  riches  which  he  possessed : 
and  Dido^  disconsolate  for  the  loss  of  a  husband 
whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and  by  whom  she  was 
equally  esteemed,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settle- 
ment, with  a  number  of  Tyrians,  to  whom  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  became  odious.  According 
to  some  accounts,  she  threw  into  the  sea  the 
riches  of  her  husband,  which  Pvgmalion  so  great- 
ly desired ;  and  by  that  artifice  oompsUM  the 
amps  to  fty  with  favar,  that  had  come  hj  order  of 
the  tyrant  to  obtain  the  riches  of  Sichsus.  A 
storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and 
abB  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as 


could  be  covered  b^  a  bull's  hide  cut  into  thoon. 
Upon  this  piece  of  land  she  built  a  citadel  oaU- 
cd  Byna,  [  Vid.  Byrsa^l  and  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  rising  commerce  among  her 
subjects,  soon  obliged  her  to  enlar^  herdty 
and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions.  Her 
beauty,  as  weU  as  the  fiime  of  her  enterprise, 
gained  her  many  admirers ;  and  her  subjects 
wished  to  compel  her  to  marry  laihas,  king  of 
Mauretania,  who  threatened  them  with  a  dread- 
ful war.  Dido  begced  three  months  to  give  her 
decisive  answer ;  and  during  that  time,  she  erect- 
ed a  funeral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn 
sacrifice,  to  appease  the  manes  of  Sicheus,  to 
whom  she  had  promised  eternal  fidelity.  When 
all  was  prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the  pile 
in  presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  uncom- 
mon action  obtained  the  name  of  Dido^  valiant 
woman^  instead  of  Elissa.  According  to  Virsil 
and  Ovid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  departure  of  JSneas,  of  whom  she  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  she  could  not  ob- 
tain as  a  husband.  This  poetical  fiction  repre- 
sents JBneas  as  living  in  the  age  of  Dido,  and 
introduces  an  anachronism  of  near  300  years. 
Dido  left  Phoenicia  247  years  after  th#  Trman 
war,  or  the  age  of  ^neas,  that  is,  about  953 
years  B.  C.  This  chronoloffical  error  proeeeds 
not  from  the  ignorance  of  uie  poets,  but  it  is 
■upported  by  the  authority  of  Horace, 

"  Autfamam  tequerCj  aut  aibi  eonvenieJiHa 
finger 

While  Virgil  describes,  in  a  beautiful  episodoi 
the  desperate  love  of  Dido^  and  the  submission 
of  JEneas  to  tl^  will  of  the  gods;  he  at  the 
same  time  gives  an  explanation  of  the  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  republics  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  informs  his  readers  that  their 
mutual  enmity  originated  in  their  very  first 
foundation,  and  was  apparently  kindled  by  a 
more  remote  cause  than  the  jealousy  and  rival- 
ship  of  two  flourishing  empires.  Dido^  after 
her  death,  was  honoured  as  a  deity  by  her  sub- 
jects.— Justin,  18,  c  4,  &c. — Paterc,  1,  c  6. — 
Virg,  JEn,^Oitid,  Met,  14,  fob.  2.—Beroid. 
7. — Appian,  Alex, —  Oro».  4. — HiBrodian, — 
Dumy9,  Hal. 

DiDT Mus,  a  scholiast  on  Homer,  sumamed 
ZaXircyrcpof,  flourished  B.  C.  40.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  books,  which  are  now  lost.  The 
editions  of  his  commentaries  are,  that  in  2  vob, 
8vo.  Venut  apud  AJd.  1528,  and  that  of  Paris. 
6vo.  1530. 

DitNECEs,  a  Spartan,  who^  upon  hearing, 
before  the  battle  of  Thermopyle,  that  the  Per- 
sians were  so  numerous  that  their  arrows  would 
darken  the  light  of  the  sun,  observed,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience,  for  they  then 
should  fight  m  the  shade.    Herodot,  7,  c.  226. 

DiNARCHUs,  a  Greek  orator,  son  of  SoiAratus^ 
and  disciple  to  Theophrastus,  at  Athens.  He 
acduired  much  money  by  ftus  compositions,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  tne  enemies  of 
the  Athenians,  307  B.  C.  Of  64  of  his  ora- 
tions, only  three  remain.  (He,  de  Orat,  %  e. 
53. 

DiNdcUAREs,  an  architect,  who  finished  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesns,  after  it  had  been 
burnt  by  Erostratus. 

DiNJkiRATBs,  I.  an  architect  of  Macedonia, 
who  proposed  to  Alexander  to  cut  mount  Athos 
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IB  th*  form  of  a  itatoe,  boldiii^  a  city  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  basin,  into  which  all 
the  waters  of  the  mountain  shoold  empty  them- 
selves. This  project  Alexander  rejected  as  too 
chimerical,  bat  he  employed  the  talents  of  the 
artist  in  buildinff  and  oeautifying  Alexandria. 
He  began  to  build  a  temple  in  honour  of  Arsi- 
mje,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  which 
he  intended  to  suspend  a  statue  of  the  queen  by 
means  of  loadstones.  His  death,  and  that  of  his 
Mwl  patron,  prevented  the  execution  of  a  work 
which  would  nave  been  the  admiration  of  ftiture 
ases.  Plin.  7,  c.  TI.^MarceU.  23,  c.  40.— 
JPliU,  in  Ales. II.  A  Messenian,  who  be- 
haved with  great  effimunacy  and  wantonness. 
He  defeated  FhilopcBmen,  and  put  him  to  death 
B.  C.  183.    Plut,  in  Flam, 

DiNOLOCHCs,  a  Syracusan,  who  composed  14 
Mmedies.    JElian.  de  Anim.  6,  c.  52. 

DiNON,  the  &ther  of  Clitarchus,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Persia  in  Alexander's  age.  He  is 
esteemed  a  very  authentic  historian  l^  C.  Nep. 
in  Oman, — PlxU.  in  Alex. — Dtojf.   - 

DiocLBA,  festivals  in  the  spnnff  at  Megara, 
in  honour  of  Diocles,  who  diea  in  the  defence  of 
a  ceriaui  youth  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attach- 
ad.  Tnere  was  a  contention  on  his  tomb,  and 
i*  t>  youth  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  was  pub- 
licly rewarded  with  a  garland.  Theocritus  has 
described  them  in  his  12  Jdyll.  v.  27. 

Diocles,  I.  a  general  of  Athens,  &c.  Polycen. 

5. II.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. III.  An 

historian,  the  first  Grecian  who  ever  wrote 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Romans  and  the 
fiibalous  history  of  Romulus.    PliU.  in  Rom. 

IV.  One  of  the  four  brothers  placed  over  the 

citadel  of  Corinth  by  Archclaus,  &c.  Polyam.  6. 

DiocLETiANUS,  I.  (Caius  Valerius  Jovius)  a 
celebrated  Roman  emperor,  bom  of  an  obscure 
ftmily  in  Dalmatia.  He  vras  first  a  common 
soldier,  and  by  merit  and  success  he  graduallv 
rose  to  the  office  of  a  general,  and,  at  the  death 
of  Numerian,  he  was  mvested  with  the  imperial 
purple.  In  his  hi? h  station  he  rewarded  the  vir- 
tues and  fidelity  of  Maximian,  who  had  shared 
with  him  all  the  subordinate  offices  in  the  army, 
by  making  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  He 
created  two  subordinate  emperors,  Constantius 
and  Oalerius,  whom  he  called  Cecsara^  whilst 
he  claimed  for  himself  and  his  cdleague  the  su- 
perior title  of  Augustus.  Diocletian  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  military  virtues ;  and  though 
he  was  natumlly  unpolished  by  education  and 
study,  yet  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  true  genius.  His  cruelty,  however, 
against  the  followers  of  Christianity  has  been 
deservedly  branded  with  the  appellation  of  un- 
bounded tvranny  and  insolent  wantonness.  Af- 
ter he  hacf  reigned  21  years  in  the  greatest  pros- 
perity, he  publicly  abdicated  the  crown  at  Nico- 
media,  on  the  first  of  May,  A.  D.  304,  and  re- 
tired to  A  private  station  at  Salona.  Maximian, 
his  colleague,  folk)wcd  his  example,  but  not  from 
voluntary  choice ;  and  when  he  some  time  afler 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  EHocletian, 
and  persuade  him  to  reassome  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, ne  received  for  answer,  that  Diocletian  took  1 
now  more  delight  in  cultivating  his  little  garden,  < 
than  he  formeny  enjoyed  in  a  palace  when  his 
power  was  extended  over  all  the  earth.  He 
lived  nine  years  afier  his  abdication,  in  the  m^t- ' 

'  security  and  enjoyment  at  Salona,  ana  died 
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in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  Diodetian  is  iht 
first  sovereign  who  voluntarily  resigned  hk  pow- 
er; a  philomphical  resolution,  which,  in  a  latfer 
ase,  was  imitated  by  the  emperor  Ctiarles  the 
fifth  of  Germany. 

DioDdRts,  I.  an  historian,  sumamed  Sicu/iia, 
because  he  was  born  in  Sicily.  He  wrote  an 
history  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria^  Media,  Grreaoe, 
Rome,  and  Carthage,  which  was  divided  into  40 
books,  of  which  only  15  are  extant,  with  some 
few  fragments.  This  valuable  composition  was 
the  work  of  an  accurate  inquirer,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  visited  all  the  places  of  which  he  haa 
made  mention  in  his  history.  It  was  the  bhour 
of  30  years,  though  the  greater  part  may  be  con- 
sidered as  nothing  more  than  a  judicbus  compi- 
lation from  Berosus,  Timeus,  Theopompoa, 
CalUsthenes,  and  others.  The  author,  however, 
is  too  credulous  in  some  of  his  narrations,  and 
often  wanders  far  from  the  truth.  His  style  is 
neither  elegant  nor  too  laboured ;  but  of  great 
simplicity  and  unaffected  correctness.  He  often 
dwells  too  long  upon  fabulous  reports  and  tii- 
fiing  incidents,  while  events  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  history  are  treated  with  brevity,  and 
sometimes  passed  over  in  silence.  His  manner 
of  reckoning,  by  the  Olympiads  and  the  Roman 
consuls,  will  be  found  very  erroneous.  The  his- 
torian fiourished  about  44  years  B.C.  He  spent 
umch  time  dC  Ronio  to  procure  infbnnation  and 
authenticate  his  historical  narrations.  The  best 
edition  of  bis  works  is  that  of  Wcsselinfl,  3 

vols.  fol.  Amst  1746. II.  A  stoic  phibeo- 

phcr,  preceptor  to  Cicero.  He  lived  and  died 
m  the  house  of  his  pupil,  whom  he  inbtmotod 
in  the  various  branches  of  Greek  literature. 
Cic.  in  Brut. 

DioGENES,  I.  a  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher 
of  Sinope,  banished  from  his  country  for  coin- 
ing false  money.  From  Sinope  he  retired  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of  An- 
tisthenrs,  who  was  at  the  head  of  tne  Cynics. 
Antisthenes,  at  first,  refhsed  to  admit  him  into 
his  house,  and  even  struck  him  with  a  stack. 
Diogenes  calmly  bore  the  rebuke,  and  said. 
Strike  me,  Antisthenes,  but  never  shall  you  find 
a  stick  suiTicicntlv  hard  to  remove  me  from  your 
presence  whilst  there  is  any  thing  to  be  learnt, 
any  information  to  be  gained  from  your  conver- 
sation and  acquaintance.  Such  firmness  re- 
commended him  to  Antisthenes,  and  he  became 
his  most  devoted  pupil.  He  dressed  himself  in 
the  garment  which  distinguished  the  Cynic% 
and  walked  about  the  streets  with  a  tub  on  his 
head,  which  served  him  as  a  house  and  a  place 
of  repose.  Such  singularity,  joined  to  the 
greatest  contempt  for  riches,  soon  gained  him 
reputation;  and  Alexander  the  Great  conde- 
scended to  visit  the  philosopher  in  his  tub.  He 
asked  Diogenes  if  there  was  any  thing  in  which 
he  could  gratify  or  oblige  him.  Gret  out  of  m? 
sunshine,  was  the  only  answer  which  the  j^- 
losopher  gave.  Such  an  independence  of  mind 
so  pleased  the  monarch,  that  he  turned  to  his 
courtiers,  and  said.  Were  I  noi  Alesander,  I 
wouldwish  to  be  Diogenes.  He  was  once  sold  as 
a  slave,  but  his  magnanimity  so  pleased  Im  mas- 
ter,  that  he  made  him  the  preceptor  of  his  chil- 
dren and  the  guardian  of  his  estates.  After  a 
life  spent  in  the  greatest  misery  and  indigence^ 
he  died  B.  C.  324,  in  the  96th  year  of  hw  age. 
II.  A  stoic  of  Babylon,  disciple  of  Ch^- 
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iippQB.     He  went  to  Athensi  and  wai  sent  as 
ambaMador  to  Rome,  with  Cameadee  and  Cri- 
totana,  1^  years  before  Chriat.    He  died  in  the 
89th  year  of  hb  age,  after  a  life  of  the  most  ex- 
emplary virtue,    some  sappoee  that  ho  waa 
atmngled  by  order  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
(or  speaking  disrespectfiil  of  his  family  in  one  of 
hb  treatises.     Quintil.  1,  c  I. — Aihen.  5,  c.  11. 
— Cie.  de  Q0le.  3;  c.  51.— III.  Laertius,  an 
Epicurean  phikwopher,  bom  in  Cilicia.     He 
wrote  the  lives  of  tne  philosophers  in  ten  books, 
still  extant.    This  work  contains  an  accurate 
aeooant  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  is  re- 
plete with  all  their  anecdotes  and  particular  opi- 
nions.    It  is  compiled^  however,  without  any 
plan,  method,  or  precision,  though  much  neat- 
ness and  conciseness  are  obeervable  through 
the  whole.    In  this  multifarious  biography  the 
author  does  not  seem  particularly  partial  to  any 
sect,  except,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  Potamon  of 
Aiexandna.    Dioj^nes  died  A.  D.  92Q.    The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Meibo- 
mius,  S  void.  4to.  Amst.  1602,  and  that  of  Lips. 
8vo.  1759. 

DiooNETUs,  a  philosopher  who  instructed 
Marcus  AnreUus  in  philosophy  and  in  writing 

Di5m£db8,  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle,  was 
king  of  ^tolia,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Gh>Kian  chie&  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  engaged 
Hector  and  .fineas,  and  by  repeated  acts  of 
valour  obtained  much  military  slory.  He  went 
with  Ulysses  to  steal  the  Palladium  from  the 
lemj>le  of  Minerva  at  Troy,  and  assisted  in  mur- 
dering Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  carrying 
away  his  horses.  At  his  return  from  tha  autao 
of  Troy,  he  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  Uinded  in  Attica,  where  his  compa- 
nion plundered  the  country  and  tost  the  Tro- 
jan raUadiura.  During  his  long  absence,  his 
wife  ^giale  forgot  her  marriage  vows,  and  Di- 
omedes  resolved  to  abandon  his  native  country. 
He  came  to  that  pprt  of  Italy  which  has  been 
called  Magna  Onecia,  where  he  built  a  city 
called  Argrripa,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Dannus,  the  king  of  the  country.  He  died 
there  in  extreme  old  age,  or,  according  to  a  cer- 
tain tradition,  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  his 
father-in-law.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented 
1^  his  companions,  who,  in  the  excess  of  their 
grief,  were  changed  into  birds  resembling  swans. 
These  birds  took  flight  Into  a  neighlMuring 
iaiaiid  in  the  Adriatic,  and  became  remarkable 
far  the  tameness  with  which  they  approached 
the  Greeks,  and  for  the  horror  with  which  they 
ahonned  all  other  nations.  They  are  called  the 
birds  of  Diomedes.  Altars  were  raised  to  Pio- 
medes,  as  to  a  god,  one  of  which  Strabo  men- 
tions at  Thnavus.  Virg.  yEn.  1,  v.  756,  1.  11. 
▼.  343,  Ac— Ortd.  Met.  14,  fab.  10.— Apollod, 
I,  c.  8, 1.  3,  c.  l.—Hygin.  fab.  97, 113  and  113. 
—  Pau8.  3,  c.  30. 

Dion,  I.  a  Syracosan,  son  of  Hipparinus,  fii- 
mous  for  his  power  and  abilities.  He  was  relat- 
ed to  Dionysius,  and  often  advised  him,  together 
with  the  philosopher  Plato,  who.  at  his  request, 
had  come  to  reside  at  the  tyrant  s  court,  to  lay 
aside  the  BO preme  power.  His  great  popularity 
rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant, 
who  banished  him  to  Greece.  There  he  collect- 
ed a  numerous  force,  and,  encouraged  by  the  in- 
fluence of  bis  name  and  the  hatred  of  his  ene- 


in^,  ha  resolved  to  fi»e  hb  country  £rom  tjfraimy. 
He  entered  the  port  of  Syracuse  only  with  two 
ships,  and  in  three  days  reduced  under  his  pow- 
er  an  empire  which  had  already  subsisted  for  50 
years,  and  which  was  guarded  by  500  ships  of 
war,  and  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  The 
tjrrant  fled  to  Corinth,  and  Dion  kept  the  power 
in  hb  own  hands,  fearful  of  the  aspiring  ambi- 
tion of  some  of  the  friends  of  Dionysius.  He 
was,  however,  shameftill^  betrayed  and  murder- 
ed by  one  of  hb  femiliar  friends,  called  Calli- 
crates,  or  Callipus,  354  years  before  the  Chris- 
tbn  era,  in  the  55th  year  of  hb  age,  and  four 
years  after  hb  return  from  Peloponnesus.  Hb 
death  was  universally  lamented  by  the  Syncu- 
sans,  and  a  monument  was  raised  to  hb  memo- 
ry.    Diod.  16.— C.  Nep.  in  vUd. ^11.  Caa- 

sius,  a  native  of  Nicsa  in  Dftiynia.  Hb  father's 
name  was  Apronbnus.    He  was  raised  to  tJM 

freatest  offices  of  state  in  the  Roman  empire  by 
^ertinax  and  his  three  successors.  Natundly 
fond  of  stud^,  he  improved  himself  by  unwea- 
ried application,  and  was  ten  years  in  collecting 
materials  for  an  history  of  Rome,  which  he  made 
public  in  80  books,  afler  a  bborious  employment 
of  13  years  in  composing  it.  Thb  valuable  his- 
tory began  with  the  arrival  of  .£neas  in  Italy, 
and  was  continued  down  to  the  nign  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  Severus.  The  34  first  books 
are  totally  lost,  the  30  following  are  mutibted, 
and  fragments  are  all  that  we  possess  of  the  bst 
30.  In  the  compilation  of  hb  extensive  history, 
Dion  proposed  to  himself  Thucydides  for  a  m^ 
del ;  but  he  is  not  perfectlv  happy  in  his  imita- 
tion.  Hb  sty le  b  pure  and  elegant,  and  hb  nar- 
rations are  jodiciously  managed,  and  hb  reflec- 
tions learned ;  but  upon  the  whob  he  b  credu- 
lous, and  the  bigotteu  sbve  of  partiality,  satire, 
and  flattery.  He  inveighs  against  the  republi- 
can principles  of  Brutus  and  Cicero,  and  extols 
the  cause  of  Caesar.  Seneca  b  the  object  of  hb 
satire,  and  he  represents  him  as  debauched  and 
licentious  in  his  morals.  Dion  flourished  about 
the  330th  year  of  the  Christianenu  The  best  edi- 
tion of  hb  works  b  that  of  Reimarus^  3  vols.  fbl. 
Hamb.  1750.—  III.  A  femoua  Christbn  wri- 
ter, sumamod  Chrysottomy  &c. 

DiONYsiA,  festivab  in  honour  of  Baoohos 
among  the  Greeks.  Their  form  and  soleomity 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece  from  E^pt  by 
a  certain  MeUmpus,  and  if  we  admit  that  Bac- 
chus b  the  same  as  Isis,  the  Dionysia  of  the 
Greeks  are  the  same  as  the  festivab  oebbrated 

rie  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isis.  They  were 
rved  at  Athens  with  more  splendour  and 
ceremonious  superstition  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Greece.  The  yt<arB  were  numbered  by  tneir 
celebration,  the  archon  assisted  at  the  scJeonnity, 
and  the  priests  that  officiated  were  honoured 
with  the  most  dignified  seats  at  the  public  games. 
At  first  they  were  celebrated  with  great  aimpli- 
city,  and  the  time  was  consecrated  to  mirth.  It 
was  then  usual  to  bring  a  vessel  of  wine  adorn- 
ed with  a  vine  branch,  after  which  fbUowed  a 
goat,  a  basket  of  fi^  and  the  ^XX«i.  The  wor- 
shipperB  imitated  in  their  dress  and  actions  the 
poetical  fictions  ooncerning  BaochtMu  They 
clothed  themselves  in  fkwn  sains,  fine  linen,  and 
mitres;  they  carried  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  and 
flutes,  and  crowned  themselves  with  garlands  of 
ivy  vine,  fir,  Ac.     Some  imitated  SiUnus,  Pta, 

and  the  Satyrs,  by  the  uncouth  manner  of  thair 
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tommuifinft  — ^ahlwhed  wben  Japiter  enrared 
theoompanf  of  DioiM^  wboai  be  penidttad  to 
fooeivc  diviiM  bouuun  in  faii  taopM  st  Dodooft. 
The  BflBotkne  were  the  onhrpeople  of  Greece 
who  recw?ed  their  ondeeet  DodoDa  from  men, 
lor  raesoos  which  Strmbo  1.  9,  folly  ezphdoe. 

DoLjLBELLji.  (P.  CoftN.)  L  a  Romen  who  Bier- 
Tied  the  dangfater  of  Cioeio.  During  the  ciril 
wari  he  warmly  eepooeed  the  interest  of  J.  Cs- 
far,  whom  he  aooompanied  atthe  frmona  battles 
at  Pharsalia,  Africa,  and  Mnnda.  He  was  made 
ooncnl  by  hie  padroni  though  M.  Antony,  hisool- 
Icagne,  opposed  it.  After  the  death  of  J.  Cooar, 
he  receinn  the  government  of  Syria  at  his  pio- 
vince.  Cassios  opposed  hu  views,  and  Dola- 
belU,  for  violenoi^  and  for  the  assassination  of 
Trebomm^  one  of  Casar's  miuderers,  was  de- 
clared an  enemy  to  the  repabBc  of  Rome.  He 
was  besieged  by  Cassias  in  Laodiees,  and  when 
he  saw  «£at  afl  was  lost,  he  killed  himself  in 
the  97lh  jtn  of  his  sge.  He  was  of  a  small 
etatnre^  whioh  gave  oocaMoo  tohis  ftther4ii-law 
to  ask  himonoe  when  he  entered  his  hoiMe^ 
who  had  tied  him  so  cleverly  to  his  swofd.—i— 
II.  Another,  who  conquered  the  Gaols,  Etm- 
nans,  and  Boii,  at  the  lake  Vadimonis,  B.  C. 

983 The  famUy  of  the  DolabelhB  distin- 

euished  themselves  at  Rome,  and  one  of  them, 
L.  Com^  conqnered  Lnsitania,  B.  O.  99. 

D5lon,  L  a  Trojan,  son  of  Enmodes,  frmoos 
for  bis  swiftness.  Being  sent  1^  Hector  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seized  by 
Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  revealed  the 
situation,  schemes^  and  resolations  of  his  coon- 
f.7°*®5v  ^Hh  the  hopes  of  escaping  vrith  his 
life.  He  was  pat  to  death  by  Diomedes  as  a 
t/aitor.  Homer,  n.  10,  v.  314.—  Virg,  JBn.  la 
V.  349,  Ac II.  A  poet     Vid.  Susaricn, 

DoftdNicA,  a  daughter  of  Petronias,  who  mar- 
ried the  emperor  Valftna. 

DoMiTfA  Lex,  de  ReU^rions,  was  enacted  by 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  tne  tsibuoe,  A.  U.  O. 
650.  It  transferred  the  right  of  elscting  priests 
fiom  the  college  to  the  people. 

DoMTTiA  Ix>ifaf  NA,  a  Roman  lady  who  boast- 
ed of  her  debaucheries.  She  wss  the  wife  of 
■the  emperor  Domitian. 

DomitiAnus,  Titos  Fhivios,  son  of  Yeqpasian 
and  Flavia  Domatilla,  made  himself  emperor  of 
Rome  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Titus,  whom, 
aocordinff  to  some  acooante,  he  destroyed  by  poi- 
son. The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised 
tranquillity  to  the  people,  but  their  expectations 
were  soon  frustrated.  Domitian  became  cruel, 
and  gave  way  to  incestoous  and  unnatural  in- 
dolgenoes.  He  commanded  himself  to  be  call- 
ed God  and  Lord  in  all  the  papers  which  wste 
presented  to  him.  Ha  passed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day -in  catching  flies  and  killing  them  with 
a  bodkin  {  so  that  it  was  wittily  answered  by 

Vibius  to  a  person  who  asked  him  who  was  vrith 
the  emperoh  no  body,  not  even  a  fly.    In  the 

Mterpait  of  his  reign  Domitian  became  sospfi- 
cwus^nd  n»  uizieties  wero  incnaaed  fcyie 
«redicboiWastr«4oger^ 

Iv  by  the  srings  of  remorse.  He  wassodStrast- 
fU,  even  vriien  alone,  that  round  the  terrace, 
where  be  usuaOy  walked,  he  buUt  a  waU  with 
shuiinff  stone,  that  from  them  he  might  pereei  vsl 
as  in  a  tooUng-ghss,  whether  any  body^Uowed 
him.  An  these  precautions  were  unavailing  • 
he  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  amsrin.  the  &h 


of  September,  A.  D.  96,  In  the  45th  year  oThii 
age  and  the  15th  of  his  reign.    He  was  Urn 
bwtofthelSCcssrs.  He  distinguished  himaelf 
for  his  love  of  leaminff ;  and  in  a  fittle  trsstise, 
which  he  vrrsto  upon  the  great  csre  which  eosht 
to  be  taken  of  the  hair  to  prevent  baldness,  w 
dispbyed  much  taste  and  eleganoe,  acconMiigto 
the  observatioos  of  his  bioigraphers.    After  aii 
death  he  was  publiclv  deprived  by  the  senate  of 
an  the  hoDoors  which  had  been  pgof^ischf  beuv 
ed  upon  him,  and  even  his  body  was  left  In  the 
open  air  without  the  hoooors  of  a  foneiaL   This 
dugraoe  mi^  proceed  from  the  resentment  of 
the  senators,  whom  he  had  exposed  to  terror  as 
well  as  to  ridicule.    Ueoneeasseoibledthataii- 
fust  body  to  know  in  what  vessd  a  tuibet  mariit 
be  most  conveniently  dressed.    At  another  tOM 
they  reosived  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feast,  and 
when  thflj  arrived  at  the  palaee,  they  were  in- 
troduoed  into  a  Urge  gloooiy  haB  hu^g  with 
Uaek,  and  liehted  wtth  a  few  gttmineiiDg  taaim 
In  the  middm  vrere  plsfied  a  number  or  ums, 
on  each  of  vrhich  was  inscribed  the^iame  «f 
someone^the  invited  senators.    On  a  sadden 
a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room,  dothsd 
in  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  flamhiy  torch- 
es, and  afler  they  had  for  some  time  tennkd  the 
guests,  they  pennitted  them  to  retire.     Soek 
were  the  amusements  and  cruelties  of  a  man 
who,  in  the  first  part  of  his  reiffn,  vraslooked 
upon  as  the  fether  of  his  people  ana  the  restorer  sf 
learning  and  liberty.   Suet,in9iid,^BmtTop.l. 

DoMiTiLLA,  I.  (Flavia,)  a  woman  who  mir* 
ried  Vespasian,  by  whom  ahe  had  Titus  a  yesr 
after  her  marriage,  and  11  years  after  Domitita. 
«— II.  A  niece  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  hy 
whom  she  vras  banished. 

Domitius  DoMiTilNua,  L  a  seneral  of  Dia- 
detian  in  B^gypt  He  assimied  the  imperial  par- 
pie  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  5S88,  and  supported  the 
dignity  of  emperor  for  about  two  years.    Heified 

a  viotot  deatn. II.  Lucius.    Vid.  jEmibm 

^ti«. HI.  On.  ^nobarbus,  a  Roman  comA, 

who  conquered  Bituitos  the  Gaul,  and  left  90^00» 
of  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  9000 

P"«>«>«w» IV.  A  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 

Adrian.  He  vras  remarkable  for  his  viitues 
and  his  melancholy  dispositiou. V.  A  Ro- 
man who  revolted  fhxn  Antony  to  Augostos. 
He  was  aithe  battle  of  Phaissfia,  and  loroed 

-VL  The  fether  of  Nero^  foraoos  for  his 

CToeltiMiwid  debaucheries,    fl^ief .  iit  Afer. 

l^\t^^^^  2f. **^ I*?R!?i  ^"^  oonquei*! 
theAnobroges.  Plt«.-I3TtL  a o^S, dor- 
lUff  whose  oc«sulatoj*aee  was  eonduded  with 

^xander  king  of  ^wros.    jU».  8,  c  IT 

IX.  A  consul  under  Cahffuk.    He  wrote  some 

iewthmgsnowkist X.  A  Latin  poet  aaBed 

also  Marnis,  m  the  age  of  HMaoe.-  He  vneto 
epigrams,  remarkable  for  Uttle  beaideB  thiv  m- 
delicacy.  Otid,  de  Pent.  4,  el.  16,  t.  5..— XI 
Afor,  an  orator,  who  was  preceptor  to  Onhrtil 
nan.  He  di^;raoed  his  talents  hj  his  adulation, 
and  W  praedfi^  the  aits  of  an  fiifbriner  onder 
Tiberius  and  hfe  snoeessofs.  Ha  was  msde  a 
consul  by  Nero,  and  died  A.  D.  69. 

^NiTus,iELi08, 1,  a  grammarian  whofhwr. 

"^^^  '^r^lT"^^.  ^  »A»«»Pof  Nnmicfis. 
a promoterof the DonaMs^  A.  D.  311.._5ll! 

D  ^P^-^*^^  **»"■"««*  fi«»n  Carthage  A. 
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DOMO^  (C  FWiM,)  •  RoBum  who^  when 
.jMOft  was  in  the  poMearioa  of  Um  Gaub,  b- 
Mied  from  the  capitol,  which  wu  then  be8ie|ed, 
to  go  and  ofler  a  laciifice,  which  was  to  be  <mer- 
edonmooDtGluiriiialis.  HedreMedhiraeelf  in 
aacewlatal  robe%  and  carr jinff  on  his  ahoulden 
the  fltaftnea  of  \um  coontiy  g^i»t  passed  thiooffh 
the  fOBida  of  the  enemy  withoot  betrajinff  the 
kaat  mgoB  of  iaar.  When  he  had  finiahed  hie 
■■^^^  he  returned  to  the  capitol  unmolested 
fay  the  enennr,  who  were  aatonisbed  at  hb  bcdd* 
neai^  and  did  not  obstruct  his  passage  or  molest 
hk saffrificnit.    Ldv,  S^c.  46. 

DOrub,  a  son  of  Ueilen  and  Orseis,  or,  ac- 
ootding  to  others,  of  Deucalion,  who  left  Phthio- 
tie,  wbeie  bia  lather  reigned,  and  went  to  make 
aoettlemeat  with  some  of  his  companions  near 
mount  Ossa.  Theoountiy  was  called  Doris,  and 
tha  inhalMtants  Dorians.    Herodot,  1,  c.  56^  &c 

Dosuo^  a  poet  who  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry 
in  the  Umn  of  an  altar  {$mfj»t)  which  Theocn- 
ttts  has  imitated. 

Daaco^  I.  a  celebrated  lawffiver  of  Athens. 
When  he  ezenised  the  office  of  archon,  he  made 
acode  of  law%  B.  C.  638,  for  the  use  of  the  d- 
toBMis,  whicl^  on  account  of  their  severity,  were 
sud  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood.    By  them, 
idleness  waa  punished  with  as  much  scTerity  as 
nittider,  and  death  waa  denounced  affainst  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other.    Such  a  co^  of  n^ 
roos  laws  fa^ve  occasion  to  a  certain  Athenian 
to  ask  of  the  legislator  why  he  was  so  sevexe  in 
his  punishmeiits ;  and  Draco  gaire  for  answer, 
that  as  the  smallest  tranagresnon  had  appeared 
to  lum  deserving  death,  1m  could  not  find  any 
punishment  more  rigmus  for  more  atrocious 
flrioMs.    These  bws  were  at  first  enforced,  but 
thej  were  often  neglected  on  account  of  their 
extrane  severity,  and  Solon  totally  abolished 
them,  except  that  one  which  puniahea  a  murder- 
er with  death.    The  popularity  of  Draco  was 
uncommon,  Imt  the  grautude  of  his  adadrers 
proved  fotal  to  him.    When  once  he  appeared 
on  the  theatre,  ha  was  leosived  with  repeated 
.  applanaa  and  the  people^  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Athenians,  ahowed  then  reapect  to 
their  lawgiver  by  throwiiur  g&nnents  upon  him. 
Thk  waa  done  in  suchpconiaion,  that  Draco  waa 
aooo  hid  under  them,  and  amothered  by  the  too 
graat  vaneiatkm  of  hia  citiiena.    PliU,  in  SoL 
— *U.  A  ynAii  who  instructed  Plato  in  muaic 
U*  tUAhuie. 

Dbances.     Vid,  Part  III. 

DuMACBUs,  a  forooua  robber  of  Chios.  When 
a  priee  was  eat  upon  his  head,  he  ordered  a 
yoang  man  to  ecU  it  off  and  go  and  rec^ve  the 
maoey.  Such  an  uncommon  instance  of  gene- 
iMityao  pleased  the  Chiansu  that  they  raised  a 
tem^  to  hia  memory  and  nonoured  him  as  a 
god.    iUAen.  13. 

Daoaii«LA  LtiTtA,  a  daughter  of  Qermamcua 
and  Agrippina,  fiunons  forner  debaucheries  and 
licentiousness.  Her  brother  Caliguk  was  so 
tenderiy  attached  to  her,  that  in  a  dangerous  ill- 
•  naaa  he  made  her  heiress  of  all  his  poasessions, 
ftadeenflaaoded  that  i^  should  succeed  him  in 
the  Rcoian  empire.  She  died  A.  D.  38^  in  the 
S3d  year  of  her  age,  and  was  deified  by  her  bro- 
ther Galigufai,  who  survived  her  for  some  time. 

DkCso,  an  unskilAil  historian  and  mean  usur- 
«;  who  obliged  his  debtoia,  when  they  could  not 
payhim^tobaaKhim  read  his  conqMiaitkHi^  to 


draw  from  them  praitM  and ilattery.    fi»r««.l, 

5W.3,v.86.  ^    .         ,^. 

DaOsna,  I.  a  son  of  Tibemia  and  Vipaania, 
who  made  himself  fomous  by  his  intrepidity  and 
courage  in  the -provinces  of  lUyricum  and  Pan- 
nonia.  He  wbb  raised  to  the  greatest  honours 
of  the  state  by  his  ftther,  but  a  blow  which  he 

gave  to  Sejanus,  an  aiMlacioua  libertine^  pioved 
is  ruin.    Beianus  corrupted  Uvia,  the  wife  of 
Droaua,  and  m  conjunction  with  her  he  caused 

him  to  be  poisoned  by  an  eunuch,  A.  D.  23. 

II.  A  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agri|^pina,  who 
enjoyed  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under  Tibe- 
rius. His  enemy  Sejanus,  however,  efifocted 
his  ruin  by  his  insinuations;  Drusus  was  con- 
fined by  Tiberius,  and  deprived  of  all  aliment. 
He  was  found  dead  nine  oays  after  his  confine- 
ment, A.  D.  33. IlL  A  scm  of  the  empeior 

Claudius,  who  died  by  swaHowinga  pear  thrown 

intheab. ^IV.  An  amlatious  Roman,  ffrand- 

fiUher  to  Cato.    He  was  killed  for  his  seditious 

conduct    Patere.  1,  c  13. V.  Livius,  fo- 

tber  <k  Julia  Augusta,  vras  intimate  with  Bru- 
tus, and  killed  himself  vrith  him  after  the  battle 
ofPhilqnpL  Patere.  %  c  7L VI.  M.  Li- 
vius, a  celebrated  Roman,  who  renewed  thej^ 
posals  of  the  Agrarian  laws^  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  the  OiacchL  He  was  murdered  as  he 
entered  his  house,  though  he  was  attended  vnth 
a  number  of  clients  and  Latins,  to  whom  he  had 
piopoeed  the  privileges  of  Roman  dtiaens,  B. 

b.  I9a    Ofc.  od  i?r.  4,  c.  19w VIL  Nero 

Claudius,  a  son  of  Tibenus  Nero  and  livia, 
adopted  by  Augustus.  He  waa  brother  to  Ti- 
berius, who  vras  afterwards  made  empeior.  He 
ineatly  signalised  himself  in  his  wars  in  Ger- 
many and  Gaul,  against  the  Rhoeti  and  Vinde- 
lici.  and  vraa  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Hedied 
of  a  fell  fiom  hia  horae  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
ace,  B.  C.  9.  He  left  three  chiWren.  Germani- 
ens.  Livii  and  CUiudius,  by  his  vrifo  Antonia. 

£Hon, VIII.  Caius,  an  historian,  who  be- 

inff  one  day  miaand  from  the  cradle,  was  found 
the  next  on  the  h^^heat  part  of  tka  house,  with 
hia  fece  turned  towards  the  sun.— The  ple- 
beian femily  of  the  Drusi  produced  eight  con- 
suls, two  censors,  and  one  dictator.  The  aur- 
name  of  Drueua  waa  givwi  to  the  femily  of  the 
Livii.  aa  aome  anpposs,  because  one  of  them 
killed  a  Gaulish  leader  of  that  name.  Vtrgr.in 
6  ^«n.  V.  SH  mentions  the  Drusi  among  the 
illustrious  Romans,  and  that  oerhaps  more  par- 
ticulariy  because  the  wiSo  of  Augustus  was  of 

that  femily.  . 

DuiLUA  Lex,  v?as  enacted  by  M.  Duillius,  a 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  people  without  rts  tn- 
bunes,  or  to  create  any  new  mamstrate  without 

a  sufficient  cause.    Liv,%cbb, ^Another, 

A.  U.  O.  398,  to  regulate  vrhat  interest  ought  to 
be  paid  for  money  lent 

DoiLLiUB  Nbpos,  O.  a  Roman  coo«l,  the 
first  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  naval  pow- 
er of  Carthage,  B.  C.  960.  He  took  60  of  the 
enemy's  shipa,  and  vras  honovored  vnth  a  naval 
triumph,  the  firet  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome. 
The  senate  rewarded  hia  valour  by  peimminff 
him  to  have  muAs  pfeying  tnd  torchea  hghted; 

at  the  public  expeoae,  every  ^^,^^ehe  was 
atsuppc«.    There  were  some  medals  stomckm 
coiZSnc^ation  of  this  victory,  ai^  ^^ 
exists  a  column  at  Roo^  which  vras  erected  on 
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th«  nacMJon.    Ck,  de  SiMc^Taeit,  Ann.  1, 
c.  12. 

DuMNORix,  apowerftil  chief  UMngtheJBdm. 
Cm9,  BelL  G,  1,  c.  9. 

DvRifl,  an  biftocun  of  Samoa,  who  flourished 
B.  C.  257.  He  wrote  the  Ufe  of  Agathoclea  of 
STracnae,  a  treatiae  on  tragedy,  an  history  of 
Macedonia,  Ac.     Strab,  1. 

DuuMviBi,  two  noble  patricians  at  Rome,  first 
appointed  by  Tarquin  to  keep  the  SybilUne 
books,  which  were  snpposed  to  contain  the  &te 
of  the  Roman  empire.    These  sacred  books  were 
plaoed  in  the  capitol,  and  secured  in  a  chest  un- 
der the  ground.    They  were  consultsd  but  sel- 
dom, and  ooly  by  an  order  of  the  senate,  when 
the  armies  had  been  defeated  in  war,  or  when 
Rome  seemed  to  be  threatened  bj  an  invasion 
or  br  secret  seditions.    These  pncsts  continued 
in  toeir  original  institution  till  the  year  U.  O. 
388,  when  a  law  was  proposed  by  the  tribunes  to 
increaae  the  number  to  ten.    Some  time  after 
Sylla  increased  them  to  fifteen,  known  by  the 
name  of  QnindeoemTirL— ^Tnere  were  also 
certain  magistrates  at  Rome,  called  Duumviri 
ptrdueUione^  tive  capUaleM.    They  were  first 
created  by  ToUus  Hostilius,  for  trying  such  as 
were  accused  of  treason.     This  office  was  abo- 
lished as  unneoesHsry,  but  Ciceio  complains  of 
their  revival  by  Labienus  the  tribune.     Orai. 
pro  Rabir.    Some  of  the  commanders  of  the  Ro- 
man vessek  were  also  calltd  Duumviri,  espe- 
oialJy  when  there  were  two  together.    They 
were  first  created  A.'U.  C.  543.    There  were 
also  in  the  municipal  towns  in  the  provinces 
two  magistrates  called  Duumviri  municipaUt, 
They  were  chosen  from  the  Centurions,  and 
their  office  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
two  consuls  at  Rome.    They  were  sometimes 
preceded  by  two  lictors  with  the  fasces.    Tbeir 
magistracv  continued  for  Bvt  years,  on  which 
account  they  have  been  called  Q,uinqu$nnaleB 
maffi9traiu9* 

Dtmnds,  one  of  Alexander's  officers.  He 
conspired  with  many  of  his  fellow  soldiers  against 
his  master's  life.  The  conspiracy  was  discover* 
ed,  and  Dymnus  stabbed  himself  before  he  was 
brought  before  the  king.     Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

Dtbaules,  a  brother  of  Celeus,  who  institute 
ed  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Celea.    Paua,  2, 
c.  14. 
PtscinItus,  an  Athenian  axchon.   Pone.  4. 

E. 


Ebi>5ms,  a  festival  in  honour  of  ApoUo  at 

Athens,  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar  month. 

It  was  usual  to  sing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  god, 

and  to  cany  about  boughs  of  laurel.— There 

was  also  another  of  the  same  name,  celebrated 

by  private  fiuniBas  the  seventh  day  after  the  birth 
of  every  child. 

EcHBcaiTEs,  a  Thessalian,  who  offered  vio- 

T***-r^  ,*¥?**^*^  priestess  of  Apollo's  lem- 
pie  of  Delphi.  Prom  this  circumstance  a  de- 
cree was  made,  ^  which  no  woman  was  ad- 

oftiffy.    Diod,4.  ' 

^JHEMtiB,  I.  an  Areadian,  who  conquered  the 
Donans  when  they  endeavoured  to  recover  Pe- 

Ijponnewis  under  HyUus.    P««#.8,c.5. II. 

A  kmg  of  Arcadia,  who  jomed  Aristomenes 
Hpunst  the  Spartans. 
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EcBS8TBlTVB,ason  of  Agis  lai  king  of  Spmr^ 
ta,  who  succeeded  his  father,  B.  C.  105a  J9Ss- 
rodot.  7,  c.  204. 

Eetion,  I.  the  father  of  Andromache,  mm3  of 
seven  sons,  was  kins  of  Thebes  in  CiKcia.  He 
was  killed  by  Achules.  From  him  the  woid 
EeUonexu  is  applied  to  his  relations  or  descend- 
ants.  Homer.  IL  12.— U.  The  comroaiider 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  conquered  by  the  Meee- 
donians  under  Clytus,  near  the  Ecfa 
Dio€L  IS, 

EgnItu  Maximilla,  a  woman  who 
panied  her  husband  into  banbhment  under  ffe- 
ro,  dtc     T\teit,  Ann.  15,  c  71. 

Elaphbbolia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diansi 
the  Huntress.    In  the  celebration  a  cske  wee 
made  in  the  fivrm  of  a  deer,  tX«f«f,  and  offeced 
to  the  jgoddesa.    It  owed  its  inatitntion  to  Uie 
feUowmg circumstance:  when  the  Phocians bed 
been  severely  beaten  by  the  Theasaliana,  tb^ 
resolved,  by  the  persuasbn  of  a  certain  Dei- 
phantus,  to  raise  a  pile  of  combustible  materials, 
and  burn  their  wives,  children,  and  efTects,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  enemy.  This  resolution  wee 
unanimously  approved  by  the  women,  who  de- 
creed Deipbiantus  a  crown  for  his  magnanimity. 
When  every  thing  was  prepared,  iMfore  th^f 
fired  the  pile,  they  engaged  their  enemies^  ana 
fought  with  such  desperate  fury,  that  they  total- 
ly routed  them,  and  obtained  a  complete  Tidofy. 
In  commemontion  of  this  unexpected  aiieesH^ 
tlus  festival  was  instituted  to  Diana,  and  observ- 
ed with  the  greatest  solemnity,  so  that  even  one 
of  the  months  of  the  year,  Mavch,  vras  called 
Elapbebolion  from  this  circumstance. 

Elcctra,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  king 
of  Argos.    She  first  incited  her  brother  Orestes 
to  revenge  his  father's  death  by  nsssssinsring 
bis  mother  Cl^temnestra.    Orestes  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  his  friend  Pylades,  and  she  became 
mother  of  two  sons,  Strophius  and  Medon.  Her 
adventures  and  misfortunes  form  cme  of  the  in- 
teresting tragedies  of  the  poet  Sophocles.    A- 
gin.  fab.  122.— Pone.  %  c  l6.—jBlian,  V.  & 
4,  c  26,  6ic. 
Electhyon.     Vid.  Part  III. 
Elbusinia,  a  grtat  festival  observed  every 
fourth  year  by  the  Celeans,  Phliasiani^  as  also 
by  the  rheneatc,  LeoedsxiKHuans,  Parrfaaaiaiisi, 
and  Cretans ;  but  more  narticulariy  by  Um  pe»> 
pie  of  Athens,  every  finh  yeasr  at  Elemb  m 
Attica,  where  it  was  introduced  hy  EonolpusL 
B.  C.  1356.    It  was  the  most  cele\urated  of  all 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  Gh«ece ;  whence  it 
is  often  called  by  way  of  eminence  f  r^yia,  tkM 
myalericB.    If  any  one  ever  revealed  it,  it  vrae 
sappoeed  that  he  had  called  divine  vengeanea 
upon  his  head,  and  it  vras  unsafe  to  live  m  the 
same  house  with  him.    Such  a  wretch  waa  pub- 
licly put  to  an  ignominious  death.     This  testi* 
val  was  sacred  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine ;-  every 
thing  contained  a  mystery,  and  Cerea  herself 
was  known  only  by  the  name  of  eySsta,  from 
the  sorrow  and  grief(mY!^)  which  ane  suflcred 
for  the  loss  of  her  uaugbter.     This  mysterious 
secrecy  was  solemnly  observed,  and  emoined  to 
all  the  votaries  of  the  goddess ;  and  ifimy  one 
ever  appeared  at  the  celebration,  either  inten- 
tionally or  through  ignorance,  vtritbout  proper 
introduction,  he  was  mmiediately  ponisbed  with 
death.     Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  weie 
initiated  at  this  solemnity ;  and  it  v?aa  looked 
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upon  as  ao  hanoai  acrime  to  neglect  this  ncred 
pait  of  rellgioii,  that  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
aocnaatiotis  which  contributed  to  the  condemna- 
tiMi  of  Socrates.     The  initiated  were  ander  the 
movs  nutieular  care  of  the  deities,  and  therefore 
their  fife  was  supposed  to  be  attended  with  more 
happuMss  and  real  secarity  than  that  of  other 
men.     This  benefit  was  not  only  granted  during 
lifei  bat  it  oztonded  beyond  the  grave  f  and  they 
ware  boooored  with  the  first  places  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fieldsi,  while  others  were  left  to  wallow  in 
perpeCaal  filth  and  ignominy.    Such  as  were 
gtmty  of  murder,  though  against  their  will,  and 
sock  as  were  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any 
hMDooacriiDO,  were  not  admitted ;  and  tne  Athe- 
nlanb  suffered  none  to  be  initiated  but  such  as 
wese  memlMra  of  their  city.    Thu  r^ulation, 
which  oompeDed  Hercules,  Castor,  and  Pdlux, 
to  become  citiaens  of  Athens^  was  strictly  ob- 
aenrad  in  the  firet  ages  of  the  institution,  but  af- 
terwards, all  persons,  barbarians  excepted,  were 
freely  initiated.    The  festivals  were  divided  into 
greater  and  less  mysteries.    The  less  were  insti- 
tuted fiom  the  following  circumstance  :  Her- 
oaks  paaaetl  near  Eleusb  while  the  Athenians 
w«re  ciAebtatinff  the  mysteries,  and  desired  to  bo 
initiated.    As  mis  could  not  be  done  because  he 
was  a  stranffer,  and  as  Eumolpus  was  unwilling 
to  displnae  nim  on  account  oif  his  great  power, 
and  the  servBoes  which  he  had  done  to  the  Athe- 
niaos,  another  festival  was  instituted  without 
violating  the  laws.    It  was  called  M(«pa,  and 
Hercules  vrmo  solemidy  admitted  to  the  oelebn- 
tioo  and  initiated.    These  less  mysteries  were 
obseifed  at  Agre  near  the  Ilissus.    The  greater 
^sere  celebratid  at  Eleusis,  from  which  place 
Ceres  has  been  called  Eleusinia.    In  later  times 
the  smaller   feativals  were  preparatory  to  the 
|mater,  ami  no  person  could  oe  initiated  at 
afeoris  without  a  previous  purification  at  Agrs. 
This  purification  they  performed  by  keeping 
thomselves  pore,  chaste,  and  unpolluted  during 
nine  days,  after  which  they  came  and  ofiered 
saerifioes  and  prayers,  wearmg  gariands  of  flow- 
ers^ called  ieftt^  or  t/itfa,  and  having   under 
thnr  feet  Atof  icMJ(«y,  Jv^Uer*»  tkinj  which  was 
the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  to  that  god.    The 
penon  who  assisted  was  called  vipavt  from 
•tmSf  water,  which  vras  used  at  the  purification, 
ana  they  themselves  were  called  frerot,  the  inU 
UaUd.    A  year  after  the  initiation  at  the  less 
ayrtsriea  tMy  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Ceres,  and 
were  admitted  in  the  greater,  and  the  secrets  of 
the  festivals  were  solemnly  revealed  to  them, 
from  vrfaieh  they  were  called  <f  ap^i  and  tnrrat, 
laspectoTs.    After  this  the  priest,  called  icMdov 


Icpofavnyf,  the  reveaUr  qf  sacred  things,  H# 
was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  held  bis  omce  dur- 
ing life;  though  among  the  Celeans  and  Phlia- 
sians  it  was  limited  to  the  period  of  four  yeare. 
He  was  obliged  to  devote  himself  totally  to  the 
service  of  the  deities ;  his  life  was  chaste  and 
single,  and  he  usually  anointed  his  body  with 
the  juice  of  hemlock,  which  is  said,  by  ite  ex- 
treme coldness,  to  extinguish,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  natural  heat.  The  Hierophantes  had  uree 
attendante ;  the  fint  was  called  ^a^o«;^(,  torch- 
hearer^  and  was  permitted  to  marry.  The  se- 
cond was  called  njpv{,  a  cryer.  The  third  ad- 
ministered at  the  altar,  and  was  called  ocn 

^w^«{. This  festival  was  observed  in  the 

month  Boedromion  or  Septemlter,  and  continued 
nine  days,  from  the  15th  till  the  23d.    During 
that  time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrrst  any  roan,  or 
present  any  petition,  on  pain  of  forfdting  a 
thousand  drachmas,  or,  according  to  others,  on 
pain  of  death.    It  was  also  unlawful  for  those 
who  were  initiated  to  sit  upon  the  cover  of  a 
wdl,  to  eat  beans,  mullets,  or  weazels.    If  any 
woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in  a  chariot,  she  was 
obliged  by  an  edict  of  Lycoi]gus  to  pay  600O 
drachmas.    The  design  of  this  law  was  to  de- 
stroy all  disUnctbn  between  the  richer  and  poor- 
er sort  of  citizens.    The  first  day  of  the  cele- 
bration was  called  syo^^tf,  assembly,  as  it  might 
be  said  that  the  wonhipnera  first  met  together. 
The  second  day  was  called  mKmls  fvsatj  to  the 
sea,  you  that  are  initiated^  because  they  were 
commanded  to  puri^  themselves  by  bathing  in 
the  sea.    On  the  third  day  sacrifices,  and  chiefly 
a  mullet,  virere  oflTered;  as  also  boLrlayfirom  a 
field  of  Eleusis.    These  oblations  were  caDed 
604,  and  held  so  sacred,  that  the  prieste  them- 
selves were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  permitted 
to  partake  of  them.    On  the  fourth  day  they 
made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  mX*- 
3(ov,  holy  basket  of  Ores,  was  carried  about  in 
a  consecrated  cart,  while  on  every  side  the  peo- 
ple shouted  Y«ip«  Aiy/ujm,  Bail  Ceres!  After 
these  followed  women,  called  civofofoi,  whoccrr* 
ried  baskets,  in  which  were  sesamom,  carded 
wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pomeffrenates, 
reeds,  ivy  boughs,  certain  cakes,  &c.    The  fifth 
was  called  H   ruv  \amii*¥  9/«f«i   ^    torch 
day,  because  on  the  following  night  the  people 
ran  about  with  torches  in  thnr  hands,    jt  was 
usual  to  dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend 
which  should  oflTer  the  biggest  in  oommemora- 
tion  of  the  travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of  her 
lighting  a  torch  in  the  flames  of  mount  JEtna. 
The  sixth  day  vras  called  lasxsfi  ftom  lacchos, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  accompanied 


TW,  pfopoaed  to  them  certain  questions,  to  which  his  mother  in  her  search  of  Proserpine,  vnth  a 
thi^  readily  answered.  After  this,  strange  and  torch  in  his  hand.  From  that  circumstance  his 
■mtiing  objects  presented  themselves  to  their  statue  bad  a  torch  in  ite  hand,  and  was  carried 
mgltA,  hideoos  noisea  and  bowlings  were  heard,  in  solemn  procession  from  the  Ceramicus  to 
sad  the  trembKng  spectatore  were  alarmed  by 
sodden  wad  dreulful  apparitbns.  This  was 
called  ovrv^rM,  intuition.  After  this  the  ini- 
tiated were  dismissed  with  the  barbarous  words 
of  tny^  «f  «s|.  The  garmento  in  which  they 
ware  initiated  were  hc£l  sacred,  and  of  no  less 
afteacy  to  avert  evils  than  charms  and  incante- 
tions.  From  this  dfcnrastance,  therefore^  they 
were  never  left  off  before  they  were  totally  unfit 
ftr  wear,  after  which  they  were  appromiated  for 
children  or  dedicated  to  the  goddess.  The  chief 
periMi  that  ittfliided  at  the  initiation  was  called 


Eleusis.  The  stehie,  vrith  those  that  accompa- 
nied it,  called  IsKx^y^^h  were  crowned  with 
myrtle.  In  the  way  nothing  was  heard  but  sing- 
ing and  the  noise  of  brazen  kettles,  as  the  vota« 
ries  danced  along.  The  way  through  which 
they  issued  from  the  city  was  called  It^  otot, 
the  sacred  way  ;  tlie  resting  place,  Isfm  «vcir,  from 
a  Jig-tree  which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  also  stopped  on  a  bridge  over  the  CephK 
sus,  where  they  derided  those  that  passed  by. 
Afterthey  had  passed  this  bridge  they  entered 
£le«isis  by  a  plam  calledM7i«<r  Ms*3*^  th&mysi. 
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Kcoitn/rcnoe.  Ontbeiereiithday  worespoiCa) 
lo  which  the  ▼icton  were  rewarded  with  a 
neMure  of  barley,  as  that  min  had  been  first 
•own  in  Eleosis.  The  eighth  da^  was  called 
Escisvfcwv  V'^  becanse  once  JEsculaptuSj  at 
his  return  from  Epidaunis  to  Athensi  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  repetition  of  the  less  mysteries.  It 
became  customary,  therefore,  to  celebrate  them 
a  second  time  upon  this,  that  such  as  bad  not 
hitherto  been  Initiated  might  be  lawfully  ad- 
mitted. The  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  festival 
was  called  nXf  /ivytai,  earthen  ve#«e/«,  because 
it  was  usual  to  fill  two  such  vessels  with  wine, 
one  of  which  being  placed  towards  the  east,  and 
the  other  towards  the  west,  which,  after  the 
repetition  of  some  mystkal  words,  were  both 
thrown  down,  and  Uie  wine  being  ^t  on  the 
ground,  was  ofiered  as  a  libation.  Such  was 
Die  manner  of  celebrating  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries,  which  have  been  deemed  the  most  sacred 
and  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  observed  by  the 
Greeks.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  ob- 
scene and  abominable,  and  that  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded all  the  mysterious  secrecy.  The^  were 
carried  from  Eleusu  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  where  they  were  observed  vrith  the 
tame  ceremonies  as  before,  though  perhaps  with 
more  freedom  and  licentiousness.  They  lasted 
about  1800  yeara  and  were  at  last  abolished  by 
Tbeodosius  the  (ireat  JSlian,  V.  H,  12,  c.  24. 
— Cic.  d4  Leg,  2,  c  14.— Paii#.  10,  c  21,  Ac— 

Eleutheria,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Platasa 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the  asserter 
of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Greece.  Its  institution  originated  in  this: 
after  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Grecians  under 
Pausanias  over  Mardonius,  the  Persian  general, 
in  the  country  of  Platsa,  an  altar  ana  statue 
were  erected  to  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  who  had 
freed  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bar- 
barians. It  was  further  aj^reed  upon  in  a  gene- 
ral assembly,  by  the  advice  of  Aristides  the 
Athenian,  tliat  deputies  should  be  sent  every 
fifth  year  ftom  the  diflerent  cities  of  Grreece  to 
celebrate  Eleutheria,  feftivaU  qf  liberty.  The 
Platsana  celebrated  aJso  an  anniversary  festival 
in  memory  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
uiat  fiimous  battle.  There  was  also  a  festival  of 
the  same  name  observed  by  the  Samians  in  ho- 
nour of  the  god  of  Love.  Slaves  also,  when 
they  obtainedtheir  liberty,  kept  a  holiday,  which 
they  called  Eleutheria. 

Eliensis,  and  EliIca,  a  sect  of  philosophers 
founded  by  Phedon  of  ElUs,  who  was  originally 
a  slave,  but  restored  to  liberty  by  Akibiades. 
Diog.-^Strab. 

EutmA.     Vid.  Dido. 

Elpinicb,  a  daughter  of  MiHiades,  who  mar- 
ried a  man  that  promised  to  release  from  con- 
finement her  brother  and  husband,  whom  the 
laws  of  Athens  had  made  responsible  for  the 
fine  imposed  on  his  father.     C.  Nep,  in  Cim, 

ElMPEDdcLEs,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  histo- 
rian of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who  flourished 
444  B.  C.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Telauces 
the  Pythagorean,  and  warmly  adopted  the  Ac- 
trine  of  transmigratbn.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon 
the  opinions  of  Frthagoras,  very  much  eom- 
nwi'lfwi,  in  which  ne  spoke  of  the  various  bodies 
wfakh  nature  had  given  him.  He  was  first  a 
i^  afterwards  a  Ay,  a  shrub^  a  bird,  a  fish, 
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and  laatly  Enyedocfcs.  His  poetry  ww  beU 
and  animated,  and  his  verses  were  so  univmatty 
esteemed,  that  they  were  publicly  recited  at  the 
Olympic  games  with  those  of  Bfomer  and  He- 
saod.  EmpedodeswasnolessienMukabteforhb 
humanity  and  social  virtues  than  fkm  ham  kain* 
ing.  He  showed  himself  an  inveterate  ensiy 
to  Uianny,  and  reineed  to  become  the  soiweign 
of  his  country.  He  taught  rhetoric  So  Bkujt 
and  often  alleviated  the  anxieties  of  hts  waad  as 
weU  as  the  pains  of  hb  bddy  with  mnsic.  It  is 
reported  that  hts  curiosity  to  visit  the  flsows  of 
the  crater  of  iBtna  proved  &tal  to  him.  Soom 
maintain  that  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 


he  was  a  god.  and,  that  his  death  might  be  wi- 
known,  he  tnrew  himself  into  the  cntn  aad 
perished  in  the  flames.  Hb  ezpectatioe%  how- 
ever, were  firustratad,  and  the  volcano,  br  thnow- 
ing  up  one  of  his  sandals^  discovered  to  the  worid 
that  Empedodes  had  perished  by  fire.  Othen 
report  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  alkd 
that  he  was  drowned  in  the  see.  UoroL  1,  cp^ 
12,  V.  90.--C»e.  de  Orat,  1,  c  50^  A^.'-Ditg, 
in  vUd. 

£NNiDs,a.  ("Thispoot^whohasmMiiUy 
received  the  gionoos  appellation  of  the  Father  of 
Roman  song,  was  a  native  of  Rndisi,  a  town  m 
Calabria,  aiu)  lived  ftom  the  year  of  Rome  516  to 
585.  In  his  earl^  youth  he  vrent  to  Sardinia: 
and.  if  Silius  Itaheus  may  be  believed,  he  aervea 
in  the  Calabrian  levies^  which,  in  the  year  638; 
followed  Titus  ManHcM  to  the  vrar  which  he 
waged  in  that  istand  against  the  fiivoiiiefB  of  the 
Carthaginian  cause.  After  the  tenninatioii  ef 
the  campaign,  he  continued  to  live  for  twelve 
years  in  Ssidinia.  He  wasat  length  brought  to 
Rome  by  Cato  the  Censor,  who,  m  660^  nated 
Sardinia,  on  returning  as  qnestor  from  Africa. 
At  Rome  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  Aveatine 
hill,  where  he  lived  in  a  very  firngal  manner, 
having  only  a  single  servant  maid  as  an  attaod- 
ant.  He  instriKted,  however,  the  Ptetiidaa 
youth  in  Gheek,  and  acquired  the  ftiendahip  ef 
many  of  the  roost  UluatrioiiB  men  m  the  atato. 
Bong  distinguished  (like  iEschyl«s^  the  gniMt 
&ther  of  Ghvcian  tiiiffedv)  in  anna  as  well  as 
letters,  he  followed  M.  F^ulvius  Nobilior  dating 
his  expedition  to  ^tolia  in  664 ;  and  in  5^  he 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city,  through  the 
fovour  of  Uuintus  Folvius  JNobuior,  the  aon  of 
his  former  patron,  Marcus.  He  was  abo  pro- 
tected by  the  elder  Sdpb  Africanns,  whom  ha 
b  said  to  have  accompanied  in  all  hb  caaqiaigna. 
In  hb  old  age  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Sci- 
pio  Nasica;  and  the  degree  of  intimacy  eidiaist- 
log  between  them  has  been  characterised  hw  the 
w3l-known  anecdote  of  their  soooeasivcly  ieiga* 
ing  to  be  from  home.  He  b  said  to  have  besn 
intemperate  in  drinking,  which  brooffht  on  the 
disease  called  Morbus ArtictUarif^  aoiaorderie- 
sembling  the  gout,  of  which  he  dfied  at  the  age 
of  seveti^r*  just  after  he  had  exhibited  hb  tra- 
gedy of  Thyestes.  There  b  still  extant  an  epi- 
taph on  thb  poet,  reported  to  have  been  wnl- 
ten  by  himself,  strongly  characteibtie  of  thi* 
overweeninff  conceit  and  that  hbh  eetimaiion  of 
hb  own  tabnta  which  are  said  to  have  formed 
the  chbf  blemish  of  hb  character  :— 

*  Aspieiley  O  civee,  tenia  Enni  imaginiojbt' 
tnom 

MieveHrumpansUiMuemmaJkeiapairtum. 
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Siemo  mt  laerumU  deeorei^  neefuneraJUtu 
J!\txii—-cur  ?  votUo  virus  per  ora  vtrHm.* 
To  judge  by  the  fingments  of  his  works  which 
renudo,  Ennius  greatly  surpaaied  his  predeces- 
0018^  Doi  only  in  poetical  i^enios,  but  in  the  art 
of  Tersification.    By  his  tune,  indeed,  the  best 
models  of  Greek  composition  had  b^gun  to  be 
stadied  at  Rome.    Ennius  particularly  professed 
to  hare  imitated  Homer,  and  tried  to  persuade 
his  countrymen  that  the  soul  and  genius  of  that 
great  poet  had  revived  in  him,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  broceas  of 
Pythagorean  transmigration.    Accoroinglyj  we 
find  in  the  fragments  of  EUmius  many  imitations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    It  iSp  liowever,  the 
Greek  tragic  writers  whom  Enmus  has  chiefly 
imitafted :  and  indeed  it  appears  from  the  frag- 
ments which  remain,  that  all  his  plays  were  ra- 
ther translations  from  the  dramas  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  on  the  same  subjects  which  he 
has  chosen,  than  original  tragedies.     They  are 
founded  on  the  old  topics  or  Priam  and  Paris, 
Hector  and  Hecuba ;  and  truly  EnniOB,  m  well 
as  most  other  Latin  tragedians,  seems  to  have 
anticipated  Horace's  maxim — 

*  RectiuB  Iliaeum  earmen  dedueU  in  actu»f 
Quom  n  pro/erret  igncia  indictague  primus,* 

T"he  great  work,  however,  of  Ennius,  and  of 
whk:h  we  have  still  considerable  remains,  was 
hu  Annals,  or  metrical  chronicles,  devoted  to  the 
oelebration  of  Roman  exploits,  from  the  earliest 
Mriodt  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Istrian  war. 
Xheae  Annals  were  written  by  our  poet  in  his 
old  age ;  at  least,  Aulus  Grellius  informs  us,  on 
the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the  twelfth  book 
was  frri*^^  by  him  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 
The  Annals  of  Ennius  were  partly  (bund^  on 
tiuae  aneiant  tnditioQs  and  old  heroic  ballads, 
which  CioeiOb  on  the  authority  of  Gate's  Ori- 
mentioiis  as  having  been  sung  at  feasts 
the  guests,  many  centuries  before  the  age  of 
kto,  in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  Rome,    rf  ie- 
buhr  has  attempted  to  show,  that  all  the  memo- 
vable  events  ot  Roman  history  had  been  versi- 
^dd  in  ballads,  or  metrical  chronicles,  in  the  Sa- 
tomtan  measure,  before  the  time  of  Ennius ; 
wbo^  aoocnrding  to  hhn,  merely  expressed  in  the 
Greek  hexameter,  what  his  jHredeoessors  had  de- 
Itveied  in  a  nider  strain,  and  then  maliciously 
depreciated  these  andent  compositions,  in  order 
that  he  himself  might  be  considered  as  the  found- 
er of  Roman  poetry.    The  poem  of  Ennius,  en- 
titled  Pkagetiea,  is  curious,— as   one  would 
haidly  suppose,  that  in  this  early  age,  luxury  had 
made  sock  progress,  that  the  culinary  art  should 
have  been  systematirally  or  poeticaUy  treated. 
AH  that  we  know,  however,  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  vras  prepared  or  served  up,  is  from  the 
.^sfd^of  Apiueius.    It  was,  which  ita  name 
inpevts,  a  didactic  poem  on  eatables,  particular- 
ly fi^  as  Apulehis  testifies.--*  CI.  Ennii  edes 
phagetifa,  qns  veiabus  scripsit,  innumerabilia 
piMOim  flsneia  enmnerat,  qus  scihoet  cuiiose 
eognoiat?    It  is  well  known,  that  previous  to 
the  time  of  Ennius,  this  subject  had  been  dis- 
tossed  both  in  prose  and  verse  by  various  Greek 
aothocs,  and  was  paiticulariy  detailed  in  the 
poeoi  of  Aichestfmtus  the  Epicurean — 

*  TTtebard 

Whe  mmg  qf  poultry,  veniMorif  and  lard. 


It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Aputeius,  that  thtf 
work  of  Ennius  was  a  digest  or  dl  the  previous 
books  on  this  subject.  Another  poem  of  En* 
nius,  entitled  EpxchannuB,  was  so  called  be- 
ciuse  it  was  translated  from  the  Greek  work  of 
EoicharmuB,  the  Pythagorean,  on  the  Nature  of 
Tnings,  in  the  same  manner  as  Plato  gave  the 
name  of  Tivncsua  to  the  book  which  he  trans- 
lated from  Timsus  the  Locrian.  On  the 
whole,  the  works  of  Ennius  are  rather  pleasing 
and  interesting,  as  the  early  blossoms  of  thai 
poetry  which  afterwards  opened  to  such  perfee* 
tion,  than  estimable  from  their  own  intrinsic 
beauty.  This  apuUes  to  the  poetical  productions 
of  Ennius ;  but  tne  most  curious  point  connect- 
ed with  his  literary  hutory  is  his  prose  translation 
of  the  celebrated  work  of  Euhemerus,  entitled, 
'Iipa  Apaypafn-  Euhemerus  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  an  inhabitant  of  Messene^ 
a  dty  of  Peloponnesus.  Being  sent,  as  he  re- 
presented, on  a  voyage  of  discovery  by  Cassan- 
der,  king  of  Macedon,  he  came  to  an  iatand 
called  Panchala,  in  the  capital  of  which,  Pana- 
ra,  he  found  a  temple  of  the  TryphOian  Jupi- 
ter, where  stood  a  column  inscribed  with  a  re- 
gi^er  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the 
gods.  Among  these,  he  specified  Uranus,  his 
■ons  Pan  and  Satura,  and  nis  daughters  Rhea 
and  Ceres ;  as  also  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Neptune, 
who  were  the  ofispring  of  Saturn.  According- 
ly, the  design  of  Euhemerus  was  to  show,  by 
investigating  their  actions,  and  recording  the 
places  of  their  births  and  burials,  that  the  my- 
thological deities  were  mere  mortal  men,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  gods  on  account  of  the  benefits 
which  they  had  conferred  on  roankind^--a  sys- 
tem which,  according  to  Meiners  and  Warbur- 
ton^  formeo  thegrand  secret  revealed  at  the  ini- 
tiation into  the  EHensinian  mysteries.  The  trans- 
lation by  Ennius,  as  well  as  the  original  work* 
is  lost ;  but  many  particulan  concerning  E«ihe» 
merus,  and  the  object  of  his  history,  are  men- 
tioned in  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  pre>- 
served  by  Eusebius.  Some  passages  have  also 
been  saved  by  St.  Augustine ;  and  long  quota- 
tions have  been  made  by  Lactantius,  in  nis  trea- 
tise De  Falsa  Religione.  These,  so  fi»  as  they 
extend,  may  be  regarded  as  the  truest  and  purest 
sources  of  mythological  history,  though  not  much 
followed  in  our  mmlem  Pantheons*^  Theatre 
of  the  Greeks,'] 

Entellvs,  a  £Eimou8  athlete  among  the  friends 
of  iEneas.  He  was  intimate  with  Eryz,  and 
entered  the  lists  against  Dares,  whom  he  con- 
quered in  the  frineral  games  of  Anchises  io 
Sicily.     Virg.  jEn.  5,  v.  38T  &c. 

Epaminondas,  a  fiimous  Theban,  descended ' 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  BoBotia.  His  father's 
name  was  Polymnus.  He  has  been  celebrated 
for  his  private  virtues  and  military  accomplish- 
ments. His  love  of  truth  was  so  mat,  that  he 
never  disgraced  himself  bj^  folsehood.  He  form- 
ed a  most  sacred  and  inviolable  friendship  with 
Pelomdas,  whose  life  he  saved  in  a  battle.  By 
his  advice  Pelooidas  delivered  Thebes  from  the 
power  of  Laceasmon.  This  was  the  signal  of 
war.  Epaminondas  was  set  at  the  head  of  the 
Theban  armies,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  at 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuctra,  about  371  years 
B.  C.  Epaminondas  made  a  proper  nse  of  this 
victoriow  campaign,  and  entered  the  territories 
I  of  Lacedsmon  vrUh  50,000  men.    Here  he  gain- 
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•dminy  firieiuUandpaitimit;  but  at  hw  retimi 
lo  Thetiet  ne  wai  seized  at  a  traitor  for  violat- 
ing the  lawa  of  his  country.  When  he  was 
making  the  Theban  arms  victorious  on  every 
side,  he  neglected  the  law  w  hich  forbade  any 
citizen  to  retain  in  his  hands  the  supreme  power 
more  than  one  month,  and  all  his  eminent  ser- 
vices seemed  unable  to  redeem  him  from  death. 
He  paid  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his 
oottntiY,  and  only  begged  of  his  judges  that  it 
might  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb  that  he  had  suf- 
fered death  for  saving  his  countiy  from  ruin. 
This  animated  reproacii  was  felt ;  he  was  fwr- 
doned,  and  invested  again  with  the  sovereign 
power.  He  was  successful  in  a  war  in  Thessa- 
ty,  and  assisted  the  Eleans  against  the  Laceds- 
monians.  The  hostile  armies  met  near  Man- 
tinea,  and  while  Epaminondas  was  bravely  fight- 
ing in  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  he  received  a 
&tal  wound  in  the  breast,  and  expired,  exclaim- 
ing that  he  died  unoonqnerod,  when  he  heard 
that  the  Bceotians  obtained  the  victory,  in  the 
48th  year  of  liis  age,  363  years  before  Christ. 
The  Thebans  severely  lamented  his  death :  in 
him  their  power  was  extinguished,  for  only  dur- 
ing his  life  they  had  enjoyed  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence among  the  (irecian  states.  Epami- 
nondas was  fru^l  as  well  as  xirtuous,  and  he 
refosed  with  indignation  the  rich  presents  which 
were  offered  to  him  by  Artaxerxes  the  king  of 
Peisia.  He  is  represented  by  his  biographer  as 
mn  elegant  dancer  and  a  skilful  musician,  ac- 
compliuiinents  higlUy  esteemed  among  his  coun- 
trymen. Plvi.  in  ParaU. — C  Sep,  in  vitd. — 
Xenopk,  QyuBst,  Gretc.—Diod.  15.— Po/y6.  1. 

£ph£tje,  a  number  of  magistrates  at  Athens 
lint  instituted  by  Demophoon,  the  son  of  The- 
seus. Th^  were  reduced  to  the  number  of  51 
by  Draoo^  who^  according  to  some,  first  esta- 
blished them.  They  were  superior  to  the  Areo- 
pagites,  and  their  pnvileges  were  great  and  nu- 
merous. Solon,  however,  lessened  their  power, 
and  intrusted  them  only  with  the  trial  of  man- 
slaughter and  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  They  were  all  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  and  it  was  rec^uired  that  their  manners 
should  be  pure  and  innocent,  and  their  beha- 
viour austere  and  full  of  grayity. 

Ephobi,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta,  who 
were  first  created  by  Lycurgus :  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Thcopompus,  B.  C.  760.  They 
were  five  in  number.  Like  censors  in  the  state, 
they  could  check  and  restrain  the  authority  of  the 
kings,  and  even  imprison  them  if  guilty  of  irre- 
gulantias.  They  nned  Archidamus  for  marry- 
uig  a  mh  of  small  stature,  and  imprisoned  Agis 
tat  hk  onconstitutional  behaviour.  They  were 
much  the  same  as  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at 
Rome,  created  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  over 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  populace.  They 
had  the  management  of  the  public  money,  and 
were  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  Their  of- 
fice was  annual,  and  they  had  the  privilege  of 
convening,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  great- 
er and  less  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  for- 
mer was  composed  of  9000  Spartans,  all  inhabit- 
ants of  the  aty ;  the  latter  of  30,000  Lacedie- 
monians,  inhabitants  of  the  inferior  towns  and 
village*  C.  Nep,  in  Pau».  3.—Aristoi.  Pol.  2, 7. 

EpBdRUS,  an  orator  and  historian  of  CumaB 
in  iBolia,  about  352  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  disciple  of  Isocrates,  by  whose  advice  he  | 
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wrote  an  history  which  cave  an  acoecmt  of  itf 

the  actions  and  battles  that  had  happened  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  barbarians  for  750  yeau*. 
It  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  It  is 
now  lost.     Quintil.  10,  C  1. 

Epicharmcs,  ["the  firstcomic  writer  of  whom 
we  have  any  certain  account,  was  a  Syimcusan 
by  birth  or  emigralion.     It  was  about  Olymp. 
70th,   1,    B.  C.  500,— thirty-five  years  after 
Thespis  began  to  exhibit,  eleven  years  after  the 
commencement  of  Phrynichus,  and  just  before 
the  appearance  of  iEschvlus  as  a  tragedian,-— 
that  Epicharmus  produced  the  first  comedy  pro- 
periy  so  called.     Before  him  this  department  of 
the  drama  was,  as  we  have  every  reason  U>  be- 
lieve, nothing  but  a  scries  of  licentious  songe 
and  satiric  episodes,  without  plot,  connexion,  or 
consistency.    He  gave  to  each  exhilntion  <me 
single  ana  unbroken  fable,  and  converted  the 
loose  interlocutions  into  regular  dialogrue.     The 
subjects  of  his  comedies,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extant  titles  of  thirty-five  of  them,  were 
chiefly  mythological     Tragedy  had,  some  few 
juars  before  the  sra  of  Epicharmus,  begun  to 
assume  its  staid  and  dignined  character.    The 
woes  of  heroes  and  the  majesty  of  the  gods  bad, 
under  Phrynichus,  become  its  favourite  themr. 
The  Sicilian  poet  seems  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  idea  of  exciting  the  mirth  of  his  audi- 
ence, by  the  exhibition  of  some  ludicrous  matter 
dressed  up  in  all  the  grave  strfemni^  of  the 
newly-invented  art.    Discarding,  there&re,  the 
bw  drolleries  and  scurriknis  invectives  of  the 
ancient  cm/im^,  he  opened  a  novel  and  leas  in- 
vidious source  of  amusement,  by  composrag  a 
set  of  burlesque  dramas  upon  the  usual  tragic 
subjects.    Tney  succeeded ;  and  the  turn  thus 
given  to  comedy  long  continued ;  so  that  when 
it  once  more  return^  to  personality  and  satire, 
as  it  speedily  did,  tragedy  and  tragic  poets  were 
the  constant  objects  of  its  parody  and  ridioile. 
The  great  chan^  thus  effected  by  Epicharmus 
justly  entitled  him  to  be  called  the  inventor  of 
comedy.    But  his  merits  rest  not  here :  he  waa 
distinguished  for  elegance  in  composition,  at 
well  as  originality  of  conception.    So  many 
were  his  dramatic  excellencies,  that  Plato  terms 
him  the  first  of  comic  writere ;  and,  in  a  later 
a^e  and  fbreiffn  country,  Plautus  chose  him  as 
hia  model.    The  plays  of  Epicharmus,  to  jud^ 
from  the  fragments  still  left  us,  abounded  m 
apophthegms,  Uttle  consistent  with  the  idea  we 
mignt  otherwise  have  entertained  of  their  na- 
ture,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  buffooneries 
whence  his  comedy  sprung,  and  the  writings  of 
Aristophanes,   his   partially  extant  sucoesMr. 
But  Epicharmus  was  a  philosopher  and  a  Pytha- 
gorean.   In  the  midst  of  merrimoot  he  nifed 
not  to  inculcate,  in  pithy  gnoma,  the  otherwise 
distastefld  lessons  of  morality  to  the  gay  and 
thoughtless ;  and,  sheltered  by  comic  lioenos,  to 
Utter  offensive  political  truths,  which,  promuiged 
under  any  other  circumstanoes,  might  have  sub- 
jected the  sage  to  the  vengeance  o£  a  deapotk 
government.    We  find  Epicharmus  still  com- 
posing comedies,  B.  C.  485 ;  and  again  during 
the  reign  of  Hiero,  B.  C.  477.     He  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety  or  ninety-seven  years.**     ThetUrt 
qf  the  Greeks.] 

Epiclides,  a  Lacediemonian  of  the  family  of 
the  Eurvsthenids.  He  was  raised  to  the  tluane 
by  his  brother  Cleomenes  3d.  in  the  plaoa  of 
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A3U,  ag.dnst  the  lawt  and  constitatlon  ofSpcur- 
U.     Pau9. 3,  c  9. 

(^"  EprcRATEs,  WM  a  natWe  of  Ambracia  in 
EpUTis,  and  the  imitator,  acoordinj^  to  Atheneus, 
Of  Antiphanes.  He  made  Plato  the  aabject  of 
his  ridicule ;  and  a  long  and  curioas  fragment 
is  preserved,  wliere  the  disciples  of  that  p£ikxKH 
pber  are  described  as  engaged  in  deep  discttssion 
orer  a  encumber.'*     Theatre  of  the  Greeks.] 

EpictStts,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Hieropolis 
in  Phrygia,  originally  the  slave  of  Enaphrodi- 
tns,  the  fireedraan  of  Nero.  Tbonffn  driven 
from  Rome  by  Domitian,  he  returned  after  the 
emperor's  deatli,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  Adri- 
an and  Marcus  AuieTius.  Like  the  stoics,  he 
supported  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
aou^  but  he  declared  himself  strongly  against 
suicide^hich  was  so  warmly  adopted  by  his 
sect  He  died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  The 
earthen  lamp  of  which  he  made  use,  was  sold 
some  time  alter  his  death  at  9000  drachmas. 
His  Enchiridion  is  a  fiiithfhl  picture  of  the  stoic 
philosophy ;  and  his  dissertations,  which  were 
delivered  to  his  pupils,  were  collected  by  Arrian. 
His  style  is  concise,  and  devoid  of  all  omameni, 
fuD  of  energy  and  use  Ad  maxims.  The  value 
of  his  compositions  is  well  known  from  the  say- 
ing of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  who  thanked 
the  gods  he  could  collect  from  the  writings  of 
Epictetus  wherewith  to  conduct  life  with  honour 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country. 

EpicdRUs,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  son  of 
Ncocles  and  Chcrestrata,  bom  at  Gargettus  in 
Attica.  He  was  eariv  sent  to  school,  where  he 
distinguished  himself^  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 

Snius,  and  at  the  age  of  12,  when  his  precep- 
r  repeated  to  him  this  verse  from  Hesiod, 

HrM  |Kir  irftfrMM  x^9t  y«rar*,  &c. 
bi  the  beginning  qf  thing*  the  Chaos  was 
crfoted. 

Knidirus  earnestly  asked  him  who  created  it  7 
To  this  the  teacher  answered,  that  he  knew  not, 
but  only  philosophers.  "Then,"  says  the  youth, 
*"  Philosophers  nenoeforth  shall  instruct  me." 
After  having  improved  himself,  and  enriched  his 
mind  by  travettin?,  he  visited  Athens,  which 
was  then  crowded  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  the 
Cynics,  the  Peripatetics,  and  the  Stoics.  Here 
be  establisbed  himself  and  soon  attracted  a 
number  of  followers  by  the  sweetness  and  gra- 
"vHyof  his  manners,  and  by  his  social  virtues. 
He  taught  them  that  the  happiness  of  mankind 
oonslstM  in  pleasure,  not  such  as  arises  ftom 
•ensoal  gratification  or  from  vice,  but  from  the 
eirioyments  of  the  mind  and  the  sweets  of  virtue. 
This  doctrine  was  warmly  attacked  by  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  dtflerent  sects,  and  particularij 
by  the  stoics.  When  Leontiam,  ^  one  of  his 
ranale  pupils,  was  accused  of  prostituting  her- 
wlf  to  her  roaster  and  to  all  his  discipleis,  the 
phBosopher  proved  the  fklsity  of  the  accusatbn 
ny  silence  and  an  exemplary  life.  His  health 
was  at  last  impaired  by  continual  labour,  and  he 
died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  which  long  sub- 
Jeetod  him  to  the  most  ezcrueiating  torments, 
•  arid  which  he  bore  with  unparalleled  fortitude. 
Wm  death  happened  970  yeus  before  Christ,  in 
^e  79d  year  of  his  age.  £Ds  disciples  showed 
their  respect  for  the  memory  of  their  learned 
preceptor  by  the  unanimity  which  prevailed 
■munffthem*  While  phikiaDpfaart  in  every  sect 
rJir  IL-3 1         *^         "^ 


I  were  at  war  with  mankind  and  among  thrm* 
selves,  the  folk>wen  of  Epiourus  enjoyed  perfect 
peace,  and  lived  in  the  most  solid  IHeMship. 
The  day  of  his  birth  was  observed  with  univer- 
sal  festivity,  and  during  a  month  all  his  admirers 
gave  themselves  up  to  mirth  and  innocent 
amusement.  Of  all  the  phikeophers  of  antiqui- 
ty, Epicurus  is  the  only  one  whose  writings  de- 
serve attention  for  their  number.  He  wrole  no 
less  than  300  volumes  according  to  Dic^nes 
Laeitios ;  and  Chrysippus  was  so  jeak>usof  the 
fecundity  of  his  genius,  that  no  sooner  had  Epi- 
curus published  one  of  bis  volumes  than  he  im- 
mediately composed  one,  that  he  might  not  be 
overcome  in  the  number  of  his  productions. 
Epicurus,  however,  advanced  truths  and  argu- 
ments unknown  before;  bat  Chrysippus  said 
what  others  long  ago  had  said,  without  showing 
any  thing  which  might  be  called  originali^k 
The  followers  of  Epicunis  were  numerous  m 
evei^  age  and  country,  his  doctrines  were  rapid- 
ly disseminated  over  the  world,  and  when  the 
gratification  of  the  sense  was  substituted  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  the  morals  of  mankind  were 
undermined  and  destroyed.  Diog.  in  rt<4.—- 
JSlian.  V.  ff.  4,  c.  13— Cic.  de  Nat,  />.  1,  c. 
84  and  2S.—7\itc.  8,  49.  dejtnib,  3,  c  93. 

Epidauru,  a  fiKtival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
.£sculaiMus. 

Epigoni,  the  sons  and  descendants  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  vrho  were  killed  in  the  first  The- 
ban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  femous 
in  ancient  history.  It  was  undertaken  ten  years 
after  the  first  The  sons  of  those  who  had  pe- 
rished in  the  first  war  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  fathers,  and  marched  against 
Thebes,  under  the  command  of  Thersander ; 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Alcmconj  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus.  Tho  Argivcs  were  assisted  by  the 
Connthians,  the  pMJPJd  o(  Messenia,  Arcadia, 
and  Me^ra.  The  Thebans  had  engaged  all 
their  neighbours  in  their  quarrel,  as  m  one 
common  cause,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  met 
and  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Gliasas.  The 
fight  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  byt  victory  de- 
clared for  the  Epigoni,  and  some  of  the  Thmns 
fled  to  Illrricom  with  Leodamas  their  general, 
while  others  retired  into  Thebcfi,  where  they 
were  soon  besieged  and  forced  to  surrender.  In 
this  war  iEgialeus  akme  was  kiHed,  and  his  fo- 
ther  Adrastus  was  the  only  person  who  escaped 
alive  in  the  first  war.  This  whole  war,  as  Pan  • 
sanias observes,  was  written  in  verse;  and  Cal- 
linus,  who  quotes  some  of  the  versos,  aseribes 
them  to  Homer,  which  opinion  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  many  writers.  For  my  part,  continues 
the  gecM^pher,  I  own  that,  next  to  the  Uiad 
and  Ooyssey  of  Homer,  I  have  never  seen  a 
finer  poem.  Paue.  9,  c.  9  and  35. — ApeUod.  1 
and  3. — Diod»  4.  This  name  has  been  applM 
to  the  sons  of  those  Macedonian  veterans^  who^ 
in  the  age  of  Alexander,  formed  connexions 
with  the  women  of  Asia. 

EpimekIdes,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  contem. 
porary  with  Solon.  His  fiither^ 'name  was 
Affiasarchus,  and  his  mothei^s  BInta.  He  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  ieven  wise  men  by  those 
who  exclude  Periander  from  the  number.  While 
he  was  tending  his  flocks  one  day,  he  entered 
into  a  cave,  wh^re  he  fen  airfeep.  His  sleep 
continued  for  40,  or  47,  or,  according  to  Plinjr 
57  years }  and  when  he  awoke,  he  found  every 
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ol>)det  M  eoniddenbij  aHerad,  th»t  he  Mane 
knew  where  be  waa.  Hk  lm>iher  apprised  him 
of  the  length  of  his  sleep  to  his  j^ieat  astonish- 
ment. It  is  supposed  that  he  hved  289  yeazs. 
After  death  he  was  revered  as  a  god,  and  great- 
ly honoured  by  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had 
delivered  from  a  plague,  and  to  whom  he  had 
given  many  good  and  useful  counsels.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  first  who  built  temples  in  the 
Grecian  communities.  CHc.  de  Div.  I,  c.  34. — 
Diog,  in  vUd,—Paua,  1,  c  14.— P/ui.  in  5b- 
lon.^Val.  Max,  8,  c  VS.-^Strab.  lO.—'Plin. 
7,  c.  12.    ^ 

Epiochus,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia. 

Epiphanes,  (illxiatriaua,)  a  surname  given  to 

the  Antiochuses,  kings  of  Syria. A  surname 

of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  fifth  of  the  house 
of  the  Lagids.     Strab.  17. 

Epiphanius,  a  bishop  of  Salamis^  who  was 
active  in  refuting  the  writiiws  of  Origen,  but 
~his  compositions  are  more  valuable  for  the  frag- 
ments which  they  preserve  than  for  their  own 
intrinsic  merit  The  only  edition  is  b^  Dionyt. 
Pelaviu;  2  vols.  Paris,  1622.  The  bishop  died 
A.  D.  403. 

ElpiTADBs,  a  man  who  first  violated  a  law  of 
Lycurgus,  which  forbade  laws  to  bo  made.  Plut. 
in  Agld, 

ErasistrItus,  a  celebrated  physician,  grand- 
ion  to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  He  discovered 
by  the  motion  of  the  pulse  the  love  which  An- 
tiodius  had  conceived  for  his  mother-in-law 
Stratonice,  and  was  rewarded  with  100  talents 
for  the  cure  by  the  father  of  Antiochus.  He  was 
a  great  enemy  to  bleeding  and  violent  physic. 
He  died  B.  C.  257.  Vol.  Jfox.  6,  c.  l,^Plut, 
in  Demetr, 

£rato8TU£N£S,  son  of  A^ans,  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene,  and  the  second  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  He  dedicated 
his  time  to  grammatical  criticism  and  philoso- 
phy, but  more  particularly  to  poetry  and  ma- 
thematics. He  has  been  called  a  second  Plato, 
the  cosmographer,  and  the  geometer  of  the 
world.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  inventor  of 
the  armillary  sphere.  With  the  instruments 
with  which  the  munificence  of  the  Ptolemies 
supplied  the  Ubrary  of  Alexandria,  he  was  en- 
abled to  measure  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  he  called  2011  degrees.  He  also  mea- 
sured a  degree  of  the  mendian,  and  determined 
the  extent  and  circumference  of  the  earth  with 
mat  exactness,  by  means  adopted  by  the  mo- 
derns. He  starved  himself  after  he  had  lived  to 
his  82d  year,  B.  C.  194.  Some  few  fmgments 
remain  of  his  compositions.  He  collected  the 
annals  of  the  Elgyptian  kings  by  order  of  one  of 
the  Ptdemies.  Cic.  ad  AUiCj  %  ep.  6. —  Varro 
d€R.R,l,c,2, 

Eratostratus,  an  Epheeian,  who  burnt  the 
£unous  temple  of  Diana,  the  same  night  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  bom.  TUs  burning, 
as  some  writers  have  observed,  was  not  pre- 
vented or  Man  fay  the  goddees  of  the  place,  who 
was  then  pnsent  at  the  labours  of  Olymuias 
and  the  birth  of  the  oonquexor  of  Persia.  Era- 
tostratus did  this  villany  merely  to  eternize  his 
name  by  so  uncommon  an  action.  Plut,  in 
AUx.—  VaL  Max.  8,  c.  14. 
Erbohtheus.  Vid,  Part  III. 
S^RiCBTOdNius.     Vid.  Part  IIL 
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Eripbaris,  a  Ghreek  womm,  famo<H,  fot  ber 
poetical  compositions.  She  was  extremely  fond 
of  the  hunter  Melampus,  and,  to  enjoy  his  com- 
pany, she  aceustomed  herself  to  live  in  tbe 
woods.    Athen,  14. 

Erixo,  a  Roman  knight,  condemned  bv  ills 
people  for  having  whipped  his  son  to  death. 
Scnec,  1,  de  Clem.  14. 

Eadpus,  or  jEropas,  a  king  of  Rliucedonia, 
who  when  in  the  craale  succeeded  his  ^her 
PhiUp  1st,  B.  C.  G02.  Hemade  warapiusttbe 
Illyrians,  whom  he  conquered.    Jruhn.  7,  c  2.  ^ 

Eros,  a  servant  of  whom  Antony  demanded 
a  sword  to  kill  himself  Eros  produced  the  in- 
strument, but  instead  of  giving  it  to  his  master, 
he  killed  nimself  in  his  presence.  Plui.  in  An- 
ton, 

Erotia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  god 
of  love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thespians 
ever^  fifth  year  with  sports  and  {nmes,  when 
musicians  and  others  contended,  if  any  quar- 
rels or  seditions  had  arisen  among  the  people,  il 
was  then  usual  to  offer  sacrifices  and  prayeis  to 
the  god  that  he  would  totally  remove  them. 

EsTiAiA,  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vests,  of  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  carry  away  any  thing  or  com- 
municate it  to  any  body. 

Etearchus,  a  king  of  Oaxus  in  Crete.  A^ 
ter  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  woman 
who  made  herself  odious  for  her  tyranny  over  her 
step  daughter  Phronima.  Etearchus  gave  ear  t* 
all  the  accusations  which  were  brought  againsl 
his  daughter,  and  ordered  her  to  be  urown  into 
the  sea.  She  had  a  son  called  Battue^  who  led 
a  colony  to  Cyrena    Herodot.  4,  c.  154. 

EteOcles.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Eteonicus,  a  Lacedsmonian  general,  wha 
upon  bearing  that  Callicratidas  was  conquered 
at  Arginuse,  ordered  the  measeogers  of  this 
news  to  be  crowned,  and  to  enter  Mitylene  in 
triumph.  This  so  terrified  Conon,  who  beaiefed 
the  town,  that  he  oonduded  that  the  eoeay  had 
obtained  some  advantageous  vktory,  aJM  hm 
raised  the  si^ge.    Diod.  13. — Poljften.  i. 

ErfesuB,  periodical  northern  winds  of  a  fe»- 
de  and  mild  nature,  very  common  for  five  or  six 
weeka  in  the  months  of  spring  and  automn. 
LuereL  5,  v.  741. 

EvAGORAS,  a  king  of  Cyprus^  who  retook  Sm- 
lamis,  which  had  heen  taken  from  his  fiather  bj 
the  Persians.  He  iQade  war  against  Aitaxerxea, 
the  king  of  Persia,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Tyrians,  and  ob- 
tamed  some  advantage  over  the  fleet  of  his  ene- 
my. The  Persians,  however,  soon  repairsd 
tfaieir  losses,  and  Evsgoras  saw  himself  dcmated 
by  sea  and  land,  and  obliged  to  be  tributary  te 
the  power  of.  Artaxerxes,  and  to  be  atzii»ed  of 
all  his  dominions  except  the  town  of  Sadamis^ 
He  was  assassinated  soon  after  this  fttal  chaage 
of  fortune,  by  an  eunuch,  374  B.  C.  He  Isft 
two  sons,  I^icocles,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
Protagoras^  who  deprived  his  nephew  Evagona 
of  his  possosrionn.  Eva^oras  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  his  sobriety,  moderation,  and 
magnanimity ;  and  if  he  was  gnil^  of  any  po> 
liti^  error  m  the  management  of  his  Mfg^liT"". 
it  may  be  said  that  hie  love  of  equity  was  a  JUl 
compensation.  His  grandson  lM>re  the  same 
name,  and  succeeded  his  father  Nicodes.  He 
showed  himself  oppressive^  and  his  uncle  Pro- 
tagoras took  adyantage  of  his  anpopolaxity'to 
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^epflf«  bun  of  hli  power.  ETBgorai  fled  to 
Aitexerzea  Ochot,  wno  gare  him  a  govenunent 
more  extenaiTe  than  that  of  Cypnif,  bat  his  op- 
preanon  rendereJ  him  odious,  afid  he  was  ac- 
qned  before  his  benelacfor,  and  by  hit  ofdera 


Vol  Max,  8;  e.  Id.  ^ 


Udan  of  Alexandria. 
Cie.  de  Orai.  3,  c  72. 

EudamIdas,  I.  a  son  of  Archidamus  4tb,  bro- 
ther to  Affis  4tb.  He  saoceeded  on  the  Sjpartan 
throne,  aAer  his  brother's  death,  B.  C.  330. 


put  to  death.     C.  Nep.  18;  c.  %^lHod.  14.—    Pau9.  3,  c.  10. II.  A  son  of  Archidamus, 

Pau9.  1,  c.  S.—Jtutin,  5,  c.  6.  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  B.  C.  268. 


Eyakder,  a  son  of  thepfropheteas  Carmente, 
king  ef  Areadia.  An  accidental  morder  obliged 
him  to  leave  his  conntrr,  and  he  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  drove  the  Aborigines  from  their  an- 
cient possessions,  and  reigned  in  that  part  of  the 
eoonto;^  where  Rome  was  afterwards  founded. 
It  is  sud  that  he  first  brought  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet into  Italy,  and  introduced  there  the  worship 
of  the  Greek  detties.  He  was  honoured  as  a 
god  after  death  by  his  subjects,  who  raised  him 
an  altar  on  moont  Aventine.  Pans.  8,  c.  43. 
— Iav,  I,  c.  l.^Mcd.  7,  ▼.  IS.—Dwny.  Hal.  1, 
c  l.—Ovid.  Fast,  1,  V.  500,  1.  v.  91.— FJr^. 
JEn.  8,  V.  100,  dec. 

Etakgoiiides,  a  man  of  Elis,  who  wrote  an 
aoeoant  of  all  those  Who  had  obtained  a  prize  at 
Olympia,  where  he  himself  had  been  victorious. 
Pavts.  6,  c.  a 

Etax,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  wrote  to  Nero 
concerning  jewels,  &c    PUn.  ^  c.  3. 

EuBtLC,  an  Athenian  virgin,  dauffhter  of 
Leon,  sacniloed  with  her  sisters,  bjr  or£r  of  the 
erade  of  Delphi,  for  the  safety  of  her  coimtiy, 
which  kboored  mkler  a  (amine.  Mlian.  V.  H. 
19,  c.  18. 

-  EoBfyL? DE8, «  phibsopher  of  Miletos,  pupil 
and  successor  to  Euclid.  Demosthenes  was  one 
of  his  pupilsi  and  by  bis  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  perseverance  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
^oer  the  diflictilty  he  felt  in  pronouncing  the 
tetter  R.  He  severely  attacked  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle.     Diog. 

EcBiyLUS,  I.  an  Athenian  orator,  rival  to  De- 
mosthenes.  II.  A  comic  poet III.  An 

historian  who  wrote  a  volominous  accoont  of 
Mithras. 

Eucftaua,  a  man  of  Alexandria,  accused  of 
adnkety  with  Octevia,  that  Nero  mieht  have 
eoeasion  to  divorce  her.  .Taeii.  Jnn.  14,  c.  60. 
•  EucBiDRs,  an  Athenian  who  went  to  Delphi 
and  netomed  the  same  day,  a  journey  of  about 
107  miles.  The  oMect  of  his  journey  was  to 
obtain  some  sacred  nre. 

EocuDiss,  I.  a  native  of  Megara,  disciple  of 
Socrates,  B.  0. 404.  When  the  Athenians  had 
ibrbiddsii  all  the  people  of  Megara  on  pain  of 
death  to  enter  their  city,  Euclidesdisffuised  him- 
atlf  in  woman's  dothes  to  introduce  himself  into 
flie  presence  of  Socrates.  Jyiog.  in  Socrate. 
— -il.  A  matheniatidan  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  300  B.  C.  He  disUnguished  himself 
by  his  writings  on  music  and  geometry,  but 
paitknlaTly  by  15  books  on  the  elemente  of  ma- 
thematies,  wmch  consist  of  problems  and  theo- 
nms  with  demonstrationa.  This  work  has  been 
greatly  mwitilated  by  ooromentators.  Euclid  was 
so  respected  in  hi^  lifetime,  that  king  Ptolemy 
became  one  of  his  pupils.  Euclid  established  a 
Khool  at  Alexandria,  which  became  so  famous, 
that  flrom  his  see  to  the  time  of  the  Saracen 
eonqoeet,  no  mathematician  was  found  but  what 
had  studied  at  Alexandria.  He  was  so  respect- 
ed, that  Plato,  himself  a  mathematician,  being 
atked  conetoming  the  bnilding  of  an  altar  at 
Atheas^  refoned  his  in^piiriss  to  the  roatbema- 


III.  The  commander  of  a  garrison  stetioned  at 
TroBMne  by  Craterus. 

EuDociA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Theodoaiuf 
the  younger,  who  gave  the  public  some  compo- 
sitions.   She  died  A.  D.  460. 

EvDOXiA,  I.  the  wifeof  Arcadius,  &c II. 

A  daughter  of  Thcodosius  the  younger,  who 
married  the  emperor  Maximus,  and  invited 
Gknseric  ^e  Vandal  into  Italy. 

EiTDOXua,  I.  a  son  of  .£scbines  of  Cnidus, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of 
astrology,  medicine,  and  geometry.  He  was  the 
first  who  regulated  the  year  among  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  he  first  brought  iinom  Eg3rpt  the 
celestial  sphere  and  regular  astronomy.  Ho 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  to  study  the  motion  of  the  stars,  by 
whose  appearance  he  pretended  to  foretell  the 
evente  of  futurity.  He  died  in  his  63d  year, 
B.  O.  3&2.    Luean.  10,  v.  Ifn.—Oiog.—Pe- 

tron.  88. II.  A   native  of  Cyzicus,    who 

sailed  all  round  the  coast  of  Aftica  tmn  the 
Red  Sea,  and  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  tbo 

cohimns  of  Hercules. III.  A  Sicilian,  son  of 

Agathocles. 

EvEMiaus,  an  andent  historian  of  Messenia, 
intimate  with  Cassandcr.  He  travelled  over 
Greece  and  Arabia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
gods,  in  which  he  proved  that  they  all  Kad  been 
upon  earth  as  mere  mortel  men.  Ennius  trans* 
lated  it  into  Latin.    It  is  now  lost 

EvEPHfeNus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
whom  Dionysius  condemned  to  death  because 
be  had  alienated  the  people  of  Metapontom  from 
his  power.  The  philosopher  be^cd  leave  of 
the  tyrant  to  go  and  marry  his  aister,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  in  six  months.  Dionysius  con- 
sented by  receiving  Eucritus,  who  pledged  him- 
self to  die  if  Eve^enus  did  not  return  in  time. 
Evephenus  returned  at  the  appointed  moment 
to  the  astonishment  of  Dionysius,  and  ddivered 
his  friend  Eucritus  from  the  death  which  threat- 
ened him.  The  tyrant  waa  so  pleased  with 
these  two  friends,  that  he  pardoned  Evephenus^ 
and  begged  to  share  their  friendship  and  con- 
fidence.    Polyam.  5. 

EvERGETEs,  a  sumamo  signifying  henefaet&r, 
given  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Antigonus 
Doson  and  Ftolemy  of  Egypt  It  was  also 
commonly  given  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Pon- 
tus ;  and  we  often  see  among  tne  former  an 
Alexander  Evergetes,  and  among  the  latter  a 
Mithridates  Eveigetes.  Some  of  the  Roman 
emperore  also  cUuned  that  epithet,  so  expres- 
sive of  benevolence  and  humanity.^ 

Edoenius,  an  usurper  of  the  imperial  title 
after  the  death  of  Vaientinian  the  2d,  A.  D. 

EoM  JEVs,  a  herdsman  and  steward  of  U  lysses, 
who  knew  his  master  at  his  return  home  from 
the  Trojan  war  after  90  yeara  absence,  and  as- 
sisted  hun  in  removing  Penelope's  smtors.    Ho 


9IOWSM   Alius  ■•■    »»<•*.»»•  •••(J    —  — 1      ^  g,   n 

was  originally  the  son  of  the  king  of  Scyros, 
and,  upSi  being  carried  away  bv  I*;;;^j;«  ^"^ 
add  aia  alavS  to  Laertes,  who  wwarded  hia 
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ftiMty  ani  MTviBML    HatiMr.  Od.  18,  ▼.  403, 1. 
14,  T.  3, 1. 1&,  V.  288. 1. 16  anJ  17. 

EiniftLOt,  I.  ooiottht  Baochiadc,  who  wrote, 
amoofodMr  thiofi,  a  poetical  history  of  Co- 
xinth/B.  C.  750,  of  which  a  MDall  fragment  is 

atiU  aitaot.    Fau».  ^  c.  1. II.  A  kinff  of 

the  Cimmenan  Boaphoma,  whoJied  B.  C.304. 
EuMBMia,  L  a  Greek  officer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  eon  of  a  charioteer.    He  waa  the 
Boat  worthy  of  all  the  officers  of  Alexander  to 
aaooeed  aAer  the  death  of  his  master.    He  con- 
qneied  Paphkgonia  and  Cappadocia,  of  which 
he  obtained  the  government,  till  the  pOwer  and 
iealenayofAntigDnua  obliged  him  to  retire.  He 
Joined  hia  fbroea  to  thoae  of  Perdiocas,  and  de- 
feated Craterus  and  Neoptobmai.    ^eoptole- 
mnt  periahedbr  the  hands  of  Eumenes.  When 
Crateras  had  been  killed  during  the  war,  his 
renains  leceived  an  honourable  funeral  firom 
the  hand  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Eumenes,  after 
weeping  over  the  ashes  of  a  man  who  once  was 
hb  dearest  friend,  sent  bis  remains  to  his  xela- 
tiotta  in  Macedonia.    Eumenes  fought  sgainst 
Aatipaler  and  conquered  him,  ana  after  the 
death  T»f  Peidicca%  his  sUt,  his  arms  were  di- 
veetod  aoainst  Antigonus,  by  whom  he  wasoon- 
qnored^iiefly  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of  his 
offioers.    This  filial  battle  obliged  him  to  dis- 
band the  greatest  part  of  hb  army  to  secure 
himself  a  retreat,  and  he  fled  with  only  700 
ftithftd  attendanta  to  Non,  a  fortified  place  on 
the  oonfinea  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  was  soon 
baiiegsd  by  the  conqueror.    He  supported  the 
siege  for  a  year  with  coura^  and  reaoUition,  but 
some  disaavantageons  skirmishes  so  reduced 
him. that hbsoidien,  growndeeperate,  and  bribed 
by  the  oSkn  of  the  enemy,  had  the  infidelity  to 
betray  him  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus.    The 
cenqiieror,  from  shame  or  remorae,  had  not  the 
courage  to  vint  Eumenes;  but  when  he  was 
asked  by  hb  officers,  in  what  manner  ho  wish- 
ed him  to  be  kept,  he  answered,  Keep  him  as 
carefully  as  yt>a  would  keep  a  lion.    This  se- 
^re  coaunand  was  obeyed ;  but  the  asperity  of 
^  Antigonus  vaniahed  in  a  few  days,  and  Eu- 
menes, delivered  from  the  weight  of  chains,  was 
permitted  to  enjof  the  company  of  hia  friends. 
Even  Antigonus  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  restore  to  hb  liberty  a  man  with  whom  he 
had  Uved  in  the  greatest  intimacy  while  both 
were  subservbnt  to  the  command  of  Alexander ; 
and  these  secret  emotions  of  pity  and  humanity 
were  not  a  little  increased  by  the  petitions  of  his 
son  Demetrius  for  the  release  of  Eumenes.   But 
the  calbof  ambition  prevailed;  and  when  An- 
tigonuil  recollected  what  an  active  enemy  he  had 
in  hb  power,  he  ordered  Eumenes  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  prison  ;  (though  some  imagine  he 
was  murdercMi  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
conqiieiorO    Hb  bloody  commands  were  exe- 
cuted B,  Cf.  315.    Such  was  the  end  of  a  man 
who  raised  himself  to  power  by  merit  alone. 
Hb  skill  in  pdblic  exercises  first  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  Philip,  and  under  Alexan- 
der his  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  royal  per- 
son, and  particularly  hb  military  accompliiii. 
j6eata,  pMuoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
Even  his  enemies  revered  him;  and  Antiiro- 
nns,  by  whose  orders  he  perished,  honoured  hb 
remains  with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  conveyed 
hb  ariies  to  hb  wife  and  fiunily  in  Cappadocia. 
It  has  been  observed  that  Eomenca  had  stich  an 
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UBivmrsal  influence  o? er  the  aiioocason  of  Alex 

ander,  that  none  during  lib  tifotime  dared  to  %m 
sume  the  title  of  king ;  and  it  does  not  a  I'lUio 
reflect  to  hb  honour,  to  consider  that  the  wars 
he  carried  on  were  not  from  private  or  interest- 
ed motives,  but  for  the  good  and  welfaie  of  hm 
deceased  benefactor's  children.  Plvt.  4"  ^' 
S§p.  in  vUd^—DiotL  19,^ Juatisi.  13.— Orrt. 

10.— Arian, 11.  A  king  of  PergamiM,  who 

succeeded  hb  uncle  Phiietarus  on  the  Uurooc^ 
B.  C.  263.  He  made  war  against  Antioehaa 
the  son  of  Seleucos,  ai^  enlmed  hb  posses- 
sions by  seizing  upon  many  of  the  dlies  of  tha 
kings  of  Syria.  He  lived  in  allbnoe  with  the 
Romans,  and  mada  war  against  PmsuM,  king 
of  Bithvnb.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  warn- 
ing, and  given  much  to  wine.  He  died  of  an 
excess  in  drinking,  after  a  reign  of  22  ycazs. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Attains.     Strab.  15. 

III.  The  second  of  that  name,  succeeded  hb 
father  AUalus  on  the  throne  of  Asb  and  Per- 

Samus.  Hb  kingdom  was  small  and  poor,  bat 
e  rendered  it  powerful  and  opulent ;  and  hb 
allbnce  with  the  Romans  did  not  a  little  coo- 
tribute  to  the  increase  of  hb  dominbns  after  the 
victories  obtained  over  Antiochus  the  Grcsl. 
He  carried  hb  arms  against  Prusbs  and  Anti- 
gonus, and  died  B.  C.  159,  after  a  reign  of  38 
yearaMeaving  tha  kingdom  to  hb  aon  Attains 
2d.  He  has  been  admired  for  hb  benevolanoe 
and  magnanimitT,  and  hb  love  of  kaming 
greatly  enriched  the  fiimoos  library  of  PeifamoB, 
which  had  been  founded  b^  hb  Medeceasors  in 
imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  collection  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Hb  brothers  were  so  attached  to 
him,  and  devoted  to  hb  interest,  that  they  en- 
liated  among  hb  body  guards  to  show  their  fra- 
ternal fidelity.    Slrab,  lZ.—Ju8lm,  31  and  34. 

— Polj/b. IV.  A  celebrated  orator  of  Athaas 

about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
Some  of  hb  haranguea  and  oraliona  are  extant. 
y.   An  historical  writer  in  AlexandH^ 


army. 

EtDM^NiDrA,  festivab  in  honour  oi  the  En- 
manidea,  called  by  the  Athenians  s^imm  ^ss^ 
venerable  goddeuta.  They  were  cdebiated 
once  ever^r  year  with  sacrifices  of  pregnant  ewas, 
with  offerings  of  cakes  made  by  the  moat  tu^ 
nent  youths,  and  Ubations  of  honey  and  wine. 
At  Athens  none  but  free-born  citiaeBa  were  ad- 
mitted, soch  aa  had  led  a  lifo  the  moat  virtvoua 
and  unsullied.  Such  only  were  accepted  by  thv 
goddesMs,  who  punished  all  aorta  of  wickoan 
in  a  severe  manner. 

EuMOLPiDJ^  the  priests  of  Ceres  at  the 
bration  of  her  festivab  of  Eleusia.  AU  ei 
relating  to  impiety  or  profonation  were  reforred 
to  their  judgment;  and  their  deciaions»  though 
occasionally  severe,  were  considered  as  genoal* 
ly  impartial  The  Eumolpids  were  desoeodad 
from  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was 
made  priest  of  Ceres  by  Erechthens  king  of 
Athens.  He  became  ao  powerful  after  hb  sp- 
pointment  to  the  priesthood,  that  he  *iayH^T»^l 
a  war  against  Erechtheua.  Thb  war  pioved 
fatal  to  both;  Elrechthens  and  Eomotpus  weia 
both  killed,  and  peace  was  re-established  amaog 
their  descendant^  on  condition  that  the  piieit- 
hood  should  ever  remain  in  the  ffimily  of  Eu- 
molpus. and  the  regal  power  in  the  house  of 
Erechtheua.  The  priesthood  continued  in  tha 
fiunily  of  Eomolpus  lor  1200  years;  and  thb 
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immrkahW,  becaon  h*  wbo 
I  appointed  to  tb«  boly  office  was  obliged  to 
ftmaio  m  perpetoal  celibacy.    Patu.  3,  c.  14. 

EUMOLPUS.     Vid.  Part  Ul. 

Edkapius,  a  plwociaD,  aophiit,  aud  hiitoriaa, 
bom  at  Sardia.  He  flouziBked  ia  the  reign  of 
ValeiitiDian  and  hissucce«on,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  Ccaan,  of  which  few  fragmenta  re- 
wain  His  life  of  the  philosophers  of  his  age  is 
stin  extant.  It  is  composed  with  fidelity  and 
flagapoe,  precision  and  correctness. 

E(7NUS,a  Syrian  slavei  who  inflamed  the  minds 
of  the  servile  multitude  by  pretended  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm.  He  filled  a  nut  with  sulphur 
in  his  month,  and  by  artAiily  conveying  fire  to 
it,  be  bfealhed  out  nunes  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  people,  who  beUeved  him  to  be  a  god  or 
•oinetbing  more  than  human.  Oppression  and 
raise  ry  eompefied  2000  slaves  to  join  bis  cause, 
and  he  seen  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  50,000 
men.  With  such  a  force  he  defeated  the  Ro- 
man armiei^  till  Perpenna  obliged  him  to  sur- 
render  by  iamine,  and  exposedon  a  cross  the 
gceatest  part  of  his  ibUowers,  B.  C.  132.    Plut. 

EupATOB,  a  son  of  Antiochus. The  sur- 
name of  Eupator  was  given  to  many  of  the 
Asiatic  princes,  such  as  Mithridates,  Ac.  Slrab. 
12L 

EupfiiTUKs.     Vid.  Part  IlL 

EcFBana,  socceeded  Androeles  on  the  throne 
of  Mcasenia,  and  in  his  ifsgn  the  first  Idcase- 
nian  war  besan.  He  died  B.  C.  730.  Pone. 
4yC.5aBd£^ 

EuFR  ANTua,  a  poet  and  historian  of  Olynthus, 
son  of  Eubolidea  and  meoeptor  to  Antigonus 
kiqg  of  Macedonia.    Uiog*  in  EucL 

EupaoaBCs,  I.  a  fiunous  Trcian,  son  of  Pan- 
thoQS,  tho  first  who  wounded  Fatrodus,  whom 
Hector  killed.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Mfn^ifltf^  who  hung  his  shield  in  the  temple  of 
JoBO  at  Argoe.  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the 
doetrine  of  the  metempsycbosis,  or  transmigra- 
tion  of  souk,  affirmed  that  be  had  been  once 
Eopborbus,  and  that  his  soul  recollected  many 
axfiloits  which  had  been  done  while  it  anuoaled 
that  Trojan's  body.  As  a  further  proof  of  his 
aaseftion,  be  showed  at  first  sight  the  shield  of 
Knphorfaus  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  Ovid.  Mtt, 
Ifi^  v^lfi0.r— Paus.  3,  c  17.— isomer.  JJ.  16  and 
17.^— —IL  A  physician  of  Juba,  king  of  Mao- 


EvpBOBiON,  L  a  Greek  poet  of  Chakis  in 
Eubosa,  in  the  age  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Tiberina  took  him  for  hia  model  for  correct 
writing,  and  was  so  (bnd  of  him  that  he  hunj{ 
has  piSoates  in  all  the  public  libraries.  His 
other's  name  was  Polymnetus.  He  died  in 
bis  5Gth  year,  a  G.  320.     Cicero,  de  NaL 

i>.  9;  cw  6<  calls  him  Obteurum. H.  [""The 

son  of  JBaohyham,  He  conquered  four  times 
with  postluuBoaB  tragediee  of  his  &ther's  cnm- 
poaitioD ;  and  also  wrote  several  dramaa  him- 
aal£>  One  of  his  victories  is  commeraocated 
io  ihm  aigoment  to  the  3iedea  of  Euripides ; 
wbrre  we  are  told  that  Euphorion  was  first, 
Sophocles  seeond,  and  Euripides  third  with  the 
Medea,  Olymp.  87tl^  2,  431.''  Tft^o^re  qf 
ike  Grceka.] 

EopBRkTEM.  I.  a  disciple  of  Plato,  who  go- 
Tiiiil  Macertonia  with  absolute  authority  in 
U»  Mgn  of  Peidiocas,  and  rendered  himself 


odious  hj  his  eraelty  and  pedantry.  Aiior  th# 
death  of  Perdiccas,  he  waa  murdered  by  Par- 

menio. II.  A  stoic  philosopher  in  the  age  of 

Adrian,  who  destroyed  himseu,  with  the  em- 
peror's leave,  to  escape  the  miseries  of  old  ag4>, 
A.D.  118.    Dio.     mPartlll. 

EupoLis,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  who  flou* 
rished  435  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
severely  laabed  tho  Vices  and  immoralities  of  his 
Sjge.  It  ia  said  that  he  had  composed  17  drama- 
tical pieces  at  the  age  of  17.  Some  suppose 
that  Alcibiades  put  Eupolis  to  death  because  he 
had  ridiculed  him  in  a  comedy  which  he  had 
written  against  the  Bapts,  the  priests  of  the 
goddess  Uotytto,  and  the  impure  ceremonies  of 
Uieir  worship ;  hut  Suidaa  maintains  thst  hs 
perished  in  a  aea-fight  between  the  Atbeniana- 
and  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  Hellespont ;  and 
that  on  that  account  his  countrymen,  pitying 
his  fate,  decreed  that  no  poet  ahould  ever  after 
go  to  war.  Ilorat.  1,  Sai,  4, 1  '3,  Sat,  lO.—Cie, 
Zd  Attic.  6,  ep.  1. — jElian, 

EuRipiDU,  ["  was  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  and 
Clito,  of  the  borough  Phlya»  and  the  Ceeropid 
tribe.    He  waa  born.  Of^rmp.  75th.  1.  B.  C. 
480,  in  Salamis  (whither  ms  parents  nad  retired 
during  the  occupation  of  Attica  by  Xerxes),  on 
the  very  day  of  the  Grecian  victory  near  that 
island.    Aristophanes  repeatedly  imputes  mean* 
ness  of  extraction,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  Eu- 
ripides.   He  asserts  that  she  was  a  herb-seller ; 
and,  according  to  Aulus  GeUiun^  TheopomfMia 
confirms  the  comedian's  sarcastic  insinuntions. 
Pfailochorus,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  viatk  no  long- 
er  extant,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  mo- 
ther of  our  poet  was  a  lady  of  noble  ancestry. 
That  there  was  some  ffround  for  the  gibes  of 
Aristophanes  can  hadiy  be  questioneoT    In  a 
city  like  Athens,  where  every  person  and  every 
movement  was  exposed  to  the  remark  and  the 
gossip  of  a  prying  and  k)quacious  populatioPy 
thebirthand  parentage  of  a  <Hitinguished  dra- 
matist must  have  been  known  to  every  spectator 
in  tho  comc^an's  audience.    Hence  thdre  coq14 
have  been  neither  point  nor  poignancy  in  these 
endleas  jeerings,  had  not  the  fact,  on  which  they 
turned,  been  matter  of  public  notoriety.    Th» 
mother  of  Euripides  then  was  probaUy  of  hum- 
ble stotion.    His  fiuher,  to  whom  the  maliciona 
Aristophanes  never  alludes,  waa  doubtleas  a 
man  or  wealth  and  respectability;  for  the  e(Mt- 
ly  education  which  the  voung  Euripides  reosiv- 
ed  intimates  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  and  con- 
sequence in  his  familv.    The  puul  of  Anaxa- 
goras,  Protagoras,  and  Prodicus  (an  instructor 
so  notorious  fbr  the  extravagant  terms  which  he 
demanded  for  his  lessons),  could  not  have  been 
the  son  of  persons  at  that  time  vexy  mean  or 
very  poor.    In  early  life  we  are  told  that  his  fii- 
ther  made  him  direct  his  attention  chiefly  to 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  that  in  hia  aeventeeth 
year  he  was  crowned  in  the  Elleusinian  and 
Thesean  contests.    It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Euripides  was  ever  actuaUy  a  candi- 
date in  the  Olympian  games.    The  geniuo  of 
the  young  poet  was  not  dormant  whilst  he  was 
occupied  m  these  mere  bodily  aocomnfishmenUi 
and  even  at  this  early  age  he  is  said  to  have  at- 


early  age 
tempted  dramatic  composition.  He  eeemm  i^ 
have  also  cultivated  a  natural  taste  for  punting ; 
and  some  of  his  pictures  were  long  ^Rerwai^ 
preserted  at  Megara.    At  length,  quHtug  th« 
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g^numioni,  be  tpofied  Inmaelf  to  pbtlotophy 
aail  iterfttare.  Under  the  celebrated  rhetoricbn 
ProAeiM,  one  of  the  inatnK^ri  of  Peridee,  he 
tteqaired  that  oratorical  skill  for  which  bi«  tlra- 
BiM  are  ao  remarkably  distingoished ;  and  from 
Anazagoraa  he  imbibed  thoae  philoaophioal  no- 
tiona  wfaich  are  oocaiionAlly  bixnight  fbrwafd  in 
hie  works.  Here  too  Pencles  was  his  fellow 
disciple.  With  Socratea,  who  had  studied  qq- 
der  toe  same  master,  Em^pides  was  on  terms  of 
the  closest  intimacy ;  and  from  him  he  derived 
those  moral  cnom«  so  freqoently  interwoven 
into  his  speecnesand  narrations.  Indeed  Socra- 
tes was  even  sospected  of  largely  asttsling  the 
tragedian  in  the  composition  of  his  plays.  En- 
rfpides  began  his  pubKc  career,  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  Cnymp.  8lst,  3,  B.  C.  456,  in  the  twen- 
tj'ilfUi  year  of  his  age.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  the  third  with  a  pby  entitled  Pleiades.  In 
Olymp.  84tb,  4,  B.  C.  441,  he  won  the  prize. 
In  CHymp.  87tb,  9,  B.  C.  431,  he  was  third  with 
the  Medea,  the  PhUoetttea,  the  Dietya,  am!  the 


tofll  oi  ^«>ehyitis,  in  ita  natiife  ertvaoidintff' 
Either  from  chanoe  or  malioe,  the  aged  drama- 
tist waa  exposed  to  the  attack  of  some  ferocioos 
hounds,  and  by  them  ao  dreadAiUy  mangled  «• 
toexpira  aoon  afterwaids  in   his  aevelity-fiftk 
year.    The  Athenians  entieated  Archebms  to 
send  the  body  to  the  poet's  native  city  for  inter- 
ment   The  leqpest  wan  refosed;  and,  with 
every  demonstration  of  grief  and  respect,  Evri- 
pides  was  buried  at  Pc^     A  cenotaph,  how- 
ever,  was  erected  to  hia  memory  at  Athem^ 
bearing  the  following  inacriptkm  : 

lfv4^  fiv  '£AXa(  Htur*  IL^HS^u'  4rHs  J*&X" 

Euripides,  in  the  estimetaon  of  the  andent^ 
certamly  held  a  rank  much  inferior  to  that  of 
his  two  great  rirals.  The  cftostic  wit  of  Am- 
tophanes,  whilst  it  fasleoa  bat  aligfatlT  on  ths 


7%erifte,  a  satyrie  drama.    His  oompctiton  I  fiulinffs  of  the  giant  iEaehylos^  and  kfcpe  re- 


wen  Euphorion  and  Sophocles.     He  was  first 
with  the  J5n^»po/vfitf,  Olymp.  86th,   1,   B.  C. 
426,  the  year  of  hb  master  Anaxagoras't  death  : 
second,  Olymp.  91st,  2,  B.  C.  415,  with  the 
Alexander  (or  Parie)^  the  Palamedes^  the  7\o- 
adee,  and  the  SUyphua,  a  satyrie  drama.    It 
was  in  this  contest  that  Xenocles  was  fiint. 
Two  years  after  this  the  Athenians  sustained 
the  total  loss  of  their  armament  before  Syracuse. 
In  his  narration  of  this  disaster  Plutarch  gives 
an  anecdote,  which,  if  true,  bean  a  splendid 
teitimony  to  the  hiffh  estimation  in  wbicn  Euri- 
pides was  then  held.    Those  amongst  the  cap- 
tives, he  tells  ua,  who  could  repeat  any  portion 
ef  that  poef  a  works,  were  treated  whh  kindness, 
■ndeven  set  at  liberty.    The  same  author  also 
informs  us  that  Euripides  honoured  the  soMien 
who  had  feUen  in  that  siege  with  a  funeral 
pjctti  two  lines  of  which  ne  has  preserved. 
The  Andromeda  was  exhibited  Olymp.  92d,  1, 
B.  C.  418,  the  Orestes,  Olymp.  93d,   1,  B.  C. 
408.    Soon  after  this  time  the  poet  retired  into 
Magnesia,  and  from  thence  into  Macedonia,  to 
the  court  of  ArchcJaui?.    As  in  the  case  of 
iEschylus,  the  motives  for  this  self-exile  areob- 
06are  and  uncertain.    "We  know,  indeed,  that 
Atrcns  was  by  no  means  the  most  fevourable 
fwldence  fbr  distinguished  literary  merit.    The 
TtTUlence  of  rivahy  raged  unchecked  in  a  liccn- 
tMMifl  democracy,  and  the  caprice  of  a  petuhmt 
multitude  would  not  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
patronage  to  a  high-minded  and  talented  man. 
Report,  toa  insinuates  that  Euripides  was  un- 
jJ*Wy  »n  »^  own  femily.    His  firet  wife,  Mc- 
?JC'    M  ^7^^*^  fw  adultery ;  and  in  his  second, 
CharUa,  he  was  not  mora  fortunate.    Envy  and 
*ITK..^"«^  ^  fellow-ciUzens,  infideKty 
!r.^S?!!Jf  vexations  at  home,  would  provi 

Qers  and  sDUitiw  of  his  euest  as  to  appoint  him 

**jr?7 «  °^  Eunpidcs,  except  a  few  apo- 
22>hal  letters,    anecdotcis   andf  apophthegms. 

cJS^^^''^  *r*  P*^  01ym^93d,l  B. 
C.  4W,  If  the  popular  account  be  true,  was,  like 
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spectniUy  aloof  from  die  cahn  dignity  of  Sopbo- 
cies,  assails  with  mercileMi  malice  every  weak 
point  in  the  genius,  character,  and  drcdm^n- 
oca  of  Euripides.    He  bentera  er  reproaebcs 
him  for  lowering  the  dignity  uf  tragedy,  by  «X' 
hibiting  ao  many  heroes  as  whining  tailered 
beg^ara;  by  introducing  the  volgar  allain  ^ 
ofmnary  life ;  by  the  aonotooa  anoeaiiiBgiM** 
of  his  cnoral  odes ;  the  meretrieioos  vetaptM** 
ness  of  his  music ;  the  feebleneaa  of  his  venv; 
and  by  the  loquacity  of  all  hia  personages,  how- 
ever  low  their  rank  or  unetntable  their  ehane- 
tor  might  be.    He  lauchs  at  the  monotooMi 
construction  of  his   cnmiey    pieloeues.     He 
charges  his  dramas  with  en  innnonu  teodrn^ 
and  the  poet  himself  with  contempt  of  the  gwt 
and  a  fondness  for  new-fangled  doctrines.    He 
jeen  his  afiSictation  of  rhetoric  and  fASosafby, 
In  short  Aristophanes  seeme  to  legaid  Eg^ 
pides  with  a  moat  sovereign  cantempt,  bordenag 
even  upon  disffust    The  attachment  of  Socra- 
tes and  the  admiration  of  Archelaoa  may  f^ 
baps  aerve  as  a  counterpoise  U>  the  insinuatioBi 
of  Aristophanes  against  the  penonal  charscter 
of  Euripides.    As  to  his  poetic  powers  *^J[Jj! 
a  striking  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  later 
comedians  and  the  author  of  the  R«J^  "* 
Menanderand  Philemon  held  him  in  h'g"  ^ 
teem.    Yet  the  exact  Aristotle,  whilat  allowing' 
to  Euripides  a  pre-eminence  in  the  excitenient 
of  sorrowful  emotion,  censures  the  geneial  ar- 
rangement of  his  pieces,  the  wanton  ^<^"^' 
tion  of  his  personagea,  and  the  nnoonnected  M- 
ture  of  hia  choruses.    Longinua,  like  Ari^0^ 
ascribes  to  Euripides  great  power  io  ^'^^'J^f 
upon  the  feelinga  by  depiction  of  love  and  inaa- 
ness,  but  he  certainly  did  not  entertain  the  hk^ 
est  opinion  of  his  genius.    He'even  <^'**^'j^ 
among  those  writera,  who,  for  firom  possesemg 
originality  of  Ulent,  strive  to  conoeai  tbe  nu 
meannees  of  their  conceptiona,  and  **'^°[|lr'f 
appearance  of  aublimity  ny  steadied  ooaipo*>n^ 
and    laboured    language."       Thsatre  of  J^ 
Greeks.y-Diod.  13.—  Val.  Mas,  3,  c  ^-<^' 
In.  1,  c.  6a  Or.  3,  c.  l.-^Aread.  1,  4.  Q^-  ^1 
F\nib.  2.     Tusc  1  and  4,  dec 
EoRTALua     Vid,  Nisue,  ^^ 

EuRYBiADCs,  a  Spartan  general  of  the  W- 
dan  fleet  at  the  battka  of  Aitepiisiam  and  Sa- 
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I  mmfaagaiiwit  XecxM.    He  has  been  charged 
y^wUb  want  of  counuge,  and  with  ambition.    He 
d^t^red  to  strike  Tnemistocles  whoa  he  wished 
f  o  apeak  about  the  manner  of  attaddng  the  Per- 
sians ;  upon  which  the  Athenian  saS,  Strike 
me,  but  near  me.    Herodot.  8,  c  2,  74,  &c. — 
Plut.  in  Tkevu^C,  Nep.  in  Them. 

EUjrycles,  T.  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who  pro- 
poaed  to  put  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  to  death, 
and  to  confine  to  hard  labour  all  the  Athenian 

•okiieis  in  the  quarries.    Plut. II.  A  Lace- 

dsmonian  at  the  battle  of  Actium  on  the  side  of 
Ansustua.     Id.  in  Anion. 

EcatdImus,  a  wrestler  of  Gyrene,  who,  in  a 
eombat,  had  his  teeth  dashed  to  pieces  by  his 
antagonist,  which  he  swallowed  witnout  showing 
any  signs  of  pain  or  discontinuing  the  fight. 
JSlian.  V.  B,  10,  c.  19. 

EoBYDicE,  I.  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  kine  of 
Macedonia.  She  had  b^  her  husband  Alex- 
ander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  daughter 
called  Euiyone.  A  criminal  partiality  for  her 
daughter's  husband,  to  whom  she  offered  her 
haiM  and  the  kinffdom,  -made  her  conspire 
against  Amyntas,  who  roust  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  her  infidelity,  had  not  Euryone  discoTered  it 
Antyntas  fi>rjg;ave  her.  Alexander  ascended  the 
throne  a(ler  ms  father's  death,  and  perished  by 
the  ambition  of  his  mother.  Peruiccas,  who 
SQOoeeded  him,  shared  his  fate ;  but  Philip,  who 
was  the  next  in  succession,  secured  himself 
aoainst  all  attempts  from  his  mother,  and  ascend- 
ed the  throne  with  peace  and  universal  satbfac- 
tioD.  Eurydioe  flea  to  Ipbicrates,  the  Athenian 
general,  for  protection.    The  manner  of  her 

death  is  unknown.     C.  Nep.  in  Iphic.  3. II. 

A  daughter  of  Amyntas,  who  married  her  uncle 
Arid«M]s.  the  illeffitimate  son  of  Philip.  After 
the  deatQ  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Aridcus 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  but  he  was 
tofally  governed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife, 
who  ctdled  back  Cassander,  and  joined  her 
fbfoea  with  hb  to  march  against  Polyperchon 
and  Olympias.  Eurydice  was  forsaken  by  her 
trooM  Aridsuswas  pierced  through  with  arrows 
b^  oroer  of  Olympias,  who  commanded  Eunr- 
dnoe  to  destroy  herself  either  bv  poison,  the 
swoidor  the  halter.    She  chose  the  latter.  Vid, 

PartllL IlL  A  daughter  of  Antipater,  who 

mimed  one  i^the  Ptolemies.    Patu.  1,  c.  7. 

EuRTMEDON,  a  man  who  accused  Aristotle  of 
Mpagating  profiine  doctrines  in  the  Lyceum.^ 

KUBTPON,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous.  His 
reiffn  was  so  glorious,  that  his  descendants  were 
called  Euryponiidct.    Paus.  3,  c.  7. 

EcRTsTHENES,  a  son  of  Aristodcmus,  who 
firod  in  perpetual  dissention  with  his  twin  bro- 
ther Prodes,  while  they  both  sat  on  the  Spartan 
throne.  It  was  unknown  which  of  the  two  was 
bom  firrt ;  the  mother,  who  wished  to  see  both 
her  sons  raised  on  the  throne^  refused  to  declare 
it,  and  thi^  were  both  apnointed  kinffs  of  Sparta 
l^  order  of  the  oracle  or  Delphi,  B.  C.  1103. 
After  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  the  Laceds- 
maotanS)  who  knew  not  to  what  family  the  right 
of  seniority  and  succession  belonged,  permitted 
two  kings  to  sit  on  the  throne,  one  of  each  fit- 
vify.  The  descendants  of  Eorysthenes  were 
called  Bwy9^ienidie ;  and  those  of  Procles, 
Proclida:,  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  ojf 
Sparta  fiv  two  kings  of  tha  same  family  to  sa- 
esad  the  throne  together,  yet  that  law  was 


sometimes  violated  by  opprcasion  and  tyranny. 
Eurysthencs  had  a  son  called  Agis,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  His  desoendanta  were  called  Agi- 
dc^  There  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  kings 
of  the  family  of  Eurysthenes,  and  only  24  oftbe 
ProclidfB.  The  former  were  the  more  illus- 
trious. BerodoL  4,  c.  147, 1.  6,  c  52.— Pau*.  3, 
c  1. — C.  Sep,  in  Age*, 

EuRYSTHEUS.     Vid.  Part  III. 

EuRT THioN,  and  Eurttion,  a  man  of  Hera- 
clea  convicted  of  adultery.  His  punishmenl 
was  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  oligaichi- 
calpowcr there.    Ari^toi. 5^  Polit, 

EusEBU,  an  empress,  wife  to  Constantine, 
&c  She  died  A.  D.  360,  Uighly  and  deserved- 
ly  lamented. 

EcsEBins,  a  bishop  of  CsMsrea  in  great  &r 
vour  with  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  theological  disputes  of  Ariua 
and  Athanasius,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings,  which  consiBted  of  an  ecclesiaa- 
tical  history,  the  life  of  Constantine,  Chromoon, 
Evangelical  prenarationa,  and  other.  numeroiM 
treatises,  most  or  which  are  now  lost.  The  best 
edition  of  his  Preparatio  and  Demonstratio 
Evangelica,  is  by  Vifferus,  2  vols.  IbUo ;  Rotiuv' 
msgi,  1628 ;  and  of  his  ecclesiastical  history  bj 
Reading,  folio  Cantab.  1720L 

EusTATHius,  I.  a  Ghreek  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Homer.  It  is  to  be  lament^  the  de- 
sign of  Alexander  Politus,  begun  at  Florence  in 
1*^5,  and  published  in  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Iliad,  is  not  executed,  as  a  Latin  translatkm  of 
ifyese  excellent  conunenlarios  is  among  the  de- 
siderata of  the  present  day. II.  A  man  who 

wrote  a  very  feolish  Romance  in  Greek,  entitled 
de  Jamenice  and  lifw^^^^s  amoribus^  edited  by 
Gaulminus,  8vo.  Paris,  1617. 

EuthycrItes,  I.  a  sculptor  of  Sic^on.  son  of 
Lysippus.  He  was  peculiarly  happv  in  the  pro* 
portions  of  his  statues.  Those  of  Hercules  and 
Alexander  were  in  general  esteem,  and  parti- 
culariy  that  of  Medea,  which  was  carried  on  a 
chariot  by  four  horKS.  Plin.  34^  6.— »IL  A 
man  who  betrayed  Olynthus  to  Philip. 

EuTflYDfiMUs,  an  orator  and  rhetorician,  who 
greatly  distiuffuished  himself  by  his  ek>qucnce, 

EoTROPius,  L  a  Latin  historian  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  under  whom  he  carried  arms  in  the  fii- 
tal  expedition  a^nst  the  Persians.  His  origin 
as  well  as  his  dignity  are  unknown ;  yet  some 
suppose,  from  the  epithet  of  Garissimus  prefix* 
ed  to  his  history,  that  he  was  a  Roman  senator. 
He  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  the  eui* 
peror  Valens,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  medicine  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  art.  Of  all  his  works  tha 
Roman  history  alone  is  extant.  It  is  composed 
with  conciseness  and  precision,  but  without  ele* 

fance.    The  best  edition  of  Eutropius  b  that  of 
laverkamp)  Cum  notia  variorum^  8vo.  L.  Bat, 

1729  and  1760. II.  A  fiunous  eunuch  at  tha 

court  of  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theodosius  tha 
Great,  &c 

EuTYCLiDE,  a  woman  who  was  thirty  times 
brought  to  bod.  and  c^ried  to  the  grave  by 
twenty  of  her  children.    Plin.  7,  c  3. 

EoxiNoa,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poetical  history 
of  the  fiibulous  ages  of  Italy.     Diony9.  Hal.  1. 
EcziFPE,  a  woman  who  kiQed  herwlf  because 
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thtB  imbw iV>r«  of  Spaita  bad  oflered  nolence 
to  her  Tiitoe,  Ac. 

ExAO^Kue,  the  mmhtwrndat  of  a  nation  in  Cj- 
pnu,  who  came  to  Room  and  talked  so  much  of 
the  power  of  heitia,  terpentc,  Ac.  that  the  coo- 
sols  ordered  hiio  to  be  tbrowo  into  a  Tcseel  fall 
oC  serpents.  These  veoooious  creatores,  &r 
from  hmtiBg  him.  caressed  him,  and  harmkady 
licked  him  with  tnetr  tongues.    Plin.  96^  c  3. 


Fababia,  finttrals  at  Rome  in  honoar  of 
Cama,  wife  of  Janus,  when  beans  Cfabai)  were 
|»resented  as  an  oblation. 

FiBiA  Lex,  <U  ambUu,  was  to  cifcomscribe 
the  number  of  Seelatores,  or  attendants,  which 
were  allowed  to  candidates  in  canvassing  some 
hi^  ofRce.    It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass. 

Finn,  a  noble  ana  powerful  fiunily  at  Rome. 
They  were  once  so  numerous  that  they  took 
upon  themselres  to  wage  war  against  the 
V eientes.  They  came  to  a  general  engs^ement 
near  the  Creroeni,  in  which  all  the  family,  con- 
nsting  of  906  men  were  totally  slain,  B.  C.  447. 
There  only  remained  one,  whose  tender  age  hod 
detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from  him  arose  the 
noMe  Fabii  in  the  following  ages.  The  family 
was  ifitided  into  Fix  different  branches,  the  Am- 
friu/i,  the  Maximi^  the  ^'lb'd^ani^  the  Buleone*^ 
the  thrtonet^  and  the  Pictorca^  the  three  first 
of  wtiSch  arc  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ro- 
man history,  but  the  others  seldom.  Dionyt,  9, 
c.  5.— Irta.  2,  c  46,  &c—FJar.  1,  c.  3.— OrW. 
Trist.  2,  T.  235.— Fir^.  jEn,  6,  ▼.  845. 

Fabius,  I.  (Maximus  Rullianus)  was  the  first 
of  the  Fafati  who  obtained  the  surname  of  3fax' 
imuMj  for  leaiening  the  power  of  the  populace  at 
elections.  Re  was  master  of  horee,  and  his  Tic- 
tories  orer  the  Samnites  in  that  capacity  nearly 
cost  him  his  life,  because  he  engaged  the  enemy 
without  the  command  of  the  dictator.  He  was 
fiv«  times  consul,  twice  dictator,  and  one*  cen- 
sor. He  triumphed  over  seTcn  difierent  nations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  rendered 

himsetf  UhMtrious  hj  his  patriotism. 11.  Rus- 

ticus,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  Claudius  and 
Nero.  ^  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca,  and  the 
encomiums  which  Tacitus  passes  upon  his  style, 

makes  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  compositions. 

m.  GL  Maximus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  first 
sumamed  VerruconUf  from  a  wart  on  his  lip, 
and  A^^ieuiOf  from  his  inoffensive  manners. 
Prom  a  doll  and  un^nomising  childhood  he  burst 
into  deeds  of  valoiv  and  heroism,  and  was  gra- 
dually raised  br  merH  to  the  highest  offices  of 
the  itete.  In  hia  first  consulship  he  obtained  a 
2gJT_»w  Ligttria,  and  the  &tal  battle  of 
Thragrmenus  occasioned  his  election  lo  the  dic- 
tatorship.   In  this  unportant  office  he  began  to 

^-.J-^u*  ^''^"^^•■•orB,  but  he  contmuaUy 
tawMsjj  hi.  army  bjr  countermarches  and  amr 

r^^r  ^i  I^*  ^^  "^'"^  ^  •«niainc  of 
^^iSJJl:^  Poch  operations  for  the 
ooo^nder  of  the  Roman  armies  gave  offence 

ar^.  He,  however,  ^n  pursued  the  measuiei 
which  jprudenco  and  reflection  seemed  to  dictate 
asmo^saltttary  to  Rome,  and  he  patienUy  bore 

^.^  ^V^^^r^  ^'^^ ^ ^^ tfie d^ 

latonal  dignity  with  himself  by  means  of  hk 
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at  home.    Taientum  was  ohIBfeA  Uf 

surrender  to  his  arms  after  the  battle  of  (>*uMe, 
and  on  that  occasion  the  Cartha^intan  cneiBy 
observed  that  Fabius  was  the  Anmbal  of  Rome. 
When  he  had  made  an  agreefoeut  with  Arnubal 
for  the  ransom  of  the  captives,  which  vras  total- 
ly disapproved  by  the  Roman  senate,  be  sold  wil 
his  estates  to  pay  the  moner  rather  than  forfeit 
his  word  to  the  enemy.  The  bokl  proposal  of 
yoan£  Scipio  to  go  and  carnr  the  war  from  Italy 


UHl  d.Dg<na..'  He  dij  not,  faDw.«r,  fire  (o 
see  the  sQooess  of  the  Roman  arma  under  8cipMv 
and  the  conquest  of  Carthage  br  iinasrmrro 
which  he  treated  with  contempt  and  heard  with 
indignation.  He  died  in  the  lOOth  year  of  bis 
age,  after  he  had  been  &re  tiiDes  oonsol,  and 
twice  honoured  with  a  triumjih.     Pint,  in  Hia. 

—fTor.  2,0.6.— Lir.—Po/v4. ^IV.  His  son 

bore  the  same  name,  and  snowed  himself  wor- 
thy of  bis  noble  father's  virtues.  During  his 
consulship  he  received  a  vidt  from  his  fiiiher  <m 
horseback  in  the  camp :  the  son  ordered  the  fii- 
ther  to  dismount,  tfnd  the  old  man  checrfoHy 
obeyed,  embracing  his  son,  and  saying,  I  wishrti 
to  know  whether  vou  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
consul  He  died  before  his  father,  and  the 
Cunctator,  with  the  moderation  of  a  philooophrr, 
delivered  a  funeral  oration  over  the  dead  bodvof 
his  son.     Plut.  in  Fabio. V.   Pictor, 'the 


first  Roman  who  wrote  an  hislorical  account  of 
his  country,  firom  Uie  age  of  Romulus  to  tbt 

gar  of  Rome  536.    He  flourished  B.  C.  2i5. 
The  sentimenU  expressed  by  Dionyaios  of 
alicamassua,  concerning  FaUoa  Pictoi's  rela- 
tion of  events,  in  the  eany  ages  of  Rome,  and 
those  of  Polyhius,  on  the  occurrences  of  which 
he  was  himself  an  eye-witness,  enable  as  to  form 
a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  credit  due  to 
his  whole  history.     Dionysius  basing  himsdf 
written  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  was  compe- 
tent to  deliver  an  opinion  as  to  the  works  of  those 
who  had  preceded  nim  in  the  same  undertaking ; 
and  it  would  rather  have  been  &voorable  to  the 
general  view  which  he  has  adopted,  to  have  es- 
tablished the  credibility  of  Fabius.    We  may 
also  safely  rely  on  the  jodment  which  Poly- 
bius  has  passed,  concerning  Uii^  old  anfialagc%  re- 
lation of  the  events  of  the  ase  in  which  he  Hvcd, 
since  Polyhius  bad  spareffno  puns  to  be  tho- 
roughly informed  of  whatever  could  render  bis 
own  account  of  them  complete  and  unexception- 
able."   /TunZop.l     The  work  which  is  now 
extant,  and  which  b  attributed  to  him,  is  a  ipo- 
rious  composition.— ^ VI.  A  Roman  coniol, 
sumamed  Ambustua,  liecaose  he  was  struck 

with  lightning. ^VII.  Fabridanos,  a  Roman 

assassinated  by  his  wife  Fabia,  that  she  nofbt 
more  freely  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favoonto 
youth.  His  son  was  saved  from  his  roother'f 
cruelties,  and  when  he  came  of  age  he  avenged 
his  Cither's  death  by  murdering  ms  mother  msA 
her  adulterer.  The  senate  took  cogniisncesf 
the  action,  and  patronized  the  parriddei.    F^- 

inParaU. Y\ll.  A  son  of  Paulus  JBmlHo^ 

adopted  iqto  the  family  of  the  Fabii. 

FabrIcius,  I.  a  Latin  writer  in  tiie  rrign  of 
Nero,  who  employed  his  pen  in  satirizing  and 
defkming  the  senators.  His  works  wcrcnnrot 
by  order  of  Nero. II.  Caius  Lusdntu,  «  ce- 
lebrated Roman,  Who,  in  his  first  consulAir' 
obOuned  several  victortcs  over  the  Samnites  twi 
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,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triamph. 
Two  jeara  after,  Fabridus  went  as  ambassador 
to  Pyn-hus,  and  leAued  with  contempt  the  pie- 
aents,  and  heard  with  indignation  the  omrs, 
which  nu^t  have  corrupted  the  fideKty  of  a  less 
vbtnoas  atizen.  P;prrhu8  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius;  bat  his 
astonishment  was  more  powerfolly  awaliened 
when  he  opposed  him  in  tne  field  of  battle,  and 
when  he  saw  him  make  a  disooveiy  of  the  per- 
fidioQs  <^fer  of  his  physician,  who  pledged  him- 
self to  the  Roman  general  for  a  sum  m  money 
to  poison  his  royal  master.  A  contempt  of  lux- 
ory  and  nsdeas  ornaments  Fabridus  wished  to 
iDspire  among  the  people ;  and,  durinff  bis  cen- 
flOTships  he  banished  uom  the  senate  Cornelius 
Rufinus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dicta- 
tor, because  he  kept  in  his  house  moxe  than  ten 
pound  weight  of  suver  plate.  He  lived  and  died 
m  the  greatest  poverty.  His  body  was  buried  at 
the  public  charge,  and  the  Roman  people  were 
obhged  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  two  daughters 
wbMi  they  arrived  at  marriageable  years.  Vol. 
Max.  2,  c  9, 1. 4,  c.  4.—  Flor,  1,  c.  18.— Ofc.  3,  de 
qfie.—Pl7jU.  in  Pyrrk.— Virg,  Mn.  6,  v.  844. 

Fannia,  a  woman  of  Mintume,  who  hospi- 
tably entertained  Marius  in  his  flight,  though 
be  had  formerly  sat  in  judgment  upon  her,  and 
divorced  her  from  her  husband. 

FaKnia  Lex,  dt  SumpHbue,  by  Fannius  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  593.  It  enacted  that  no  person 
ahouU  8i>end  more  than  100  a»§e3  a  day  at  the 
greet  festivals,  and  30  asacB  on  o^r  days,  and 
ten  at  all  other  times. 

Faxnius,  fCaius,)  an  author  in  Trajan's 
fdgn,  whose  history  of  the  cruelties  of  Nero  is 
grntly  regretted. 

Faunus.     Fid.  Part  III. 

Faxtsta,  L  a  daughter  of  Sylla,  &c  Horat, 
1.  Sat,  3,  V.  64. n.  The  wife  of  the  empe- 
ror Constantine,  disgraced  for  her  cruellies  iad 
▼ices. 

Faustina,  I.  the  wife  of  the  emperor  A  ntoni- 
nofl)  fimKNM  for  her  debaucheries.  Her  dai^h- 
ter  of  the  same  name,  bleased  with  beauty,  live- 
liness, and  wit,  became  the  most  abandoned  of 

her  sex.   She  married  M.  Aurelius. II.  The 

third  wife  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  bore  that 
name. 

Faustulus,  a  shepherd  ordered  to  expose  Ro- 
nulos  and  Remus.  He  privately  brought  them 
up  at  home.  Lav.  1,  c.  4. — Juatin.  43,  c.  2. — 
Plut,  in  Rom. 

Feciales,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  em- 
i^oyed  in  declaring  war  and  makin|r  peace. 
When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  mjured, 
one  of  the  sacerdotal  body  was  empowered  to 
demand  redress,  and,  after  the  allowance  of  33 
days  to  consider  the  matter,  war  was  dedared  if 
submissions  were  not  made,  and  the  Fecialis 
hurled  a  bloody  spear  into  the  territories  of  the 
enemy  in  proof  of  intended  hostilities.  Lit.  1, 
c  3, 1.  4,  c  30. 

Fblfx,  M.  Antonius,  a  freedman  of  CUru- 
dius  Cssar,  mode  governor  of  Judsa,  Samaria, 
and  Palestine.  He  is  called  by  Suetonius  the 
husband  of  three  queens,  as  he  married  the  two 
DrusiUie,  one  grand-daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  the  other  a  Jewish  princess^  sis- 
ter to  Agrippa.  The  name  of  his  third  wife  is 
unknown.  Suet,  in  O.  lQ.^TacU.  Ann.  12, 
cl4. 
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FerIlia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  thb  dead, 
observed  at  Rome  the  I7th  ordlstof  Februaiy. 
It  contmued  for  II  days,  during  which  time 
presents  were  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  de- 
ceased, marriages  were  forbkkten,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods  were  shut 

Feri£  Lat! njb,  festivals  at  Rome,  instituted 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  principal  magis- 
trates of  47  towns  in  Latium  usually  assemUed 
on  a  mount  near  Rome,  where  they  altogether 
with  the  Roman  magistrates  offend  a  bull  to 
Jupiter  Latialis,  of  which  they  carried  home 
some  part  after  the  iminolatk»i,  after  they  had 
sworn  mutual  firiendship  and  alliance.  It  con- 
tinued but  one  day  originaUy.  but  in  process  of 
time  four  days  were  dedicated  to  ite  cdebration. 
Dionys.  Hal.  4,  c  49.— Oic.  Ep.  e.^ldv.  21, 
&c.  The  ferim  among  the  Romans  were  certain 
days  set  apart  to  celebrate  festivals,  and  during 
that  time  it  was  unlawful  for  any  person  to  work. 
They  were  either  public  or  private.  The  pubtie 
were  of  four  different  kinds.  The/erice  ttativa 
were  certain  immovable  days  always  marked 
in  the  calendar,  and  observed  by  the  whole  city 
vrith  much  festivity  and  public  rejoicing.  The 
feriee  conceplivee  ware  moveable  feasts,  and  the 
day  appdnted  for  the  celebration  was  always 
previously  fixed  by  the  magistrates  or  prieste. 
Among  these  were  the  feruB  iMtina,  which 
were  first  established  by  Tarquin,  and  observed 
by  the  consuls  regularly  before  they  set  out  for 
the  provinces;  the  Ccmipto/ta,  &c.  Theyerta 
imperative  were  appointed  only  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  consul,  dictetor,  or  prstor,  as  a  pub- 
lic rejoicing  for  some  important  victory  gained 
over  the  enemy  o{  Rome.  The  f tries  Nundinm 
were  regular  days,  in  which  the  people  of  th» 
country  and  neighbouring  towns  assembled  to^ 
^ther,  and  exposed  thdr  respective  commodi- 
ties to  sale.  They  were  called  iHundins,  because 
kept  every  ninth  day.  The/erue  priwUcB  were 
observed  only  in  femilies,  in  commemoration  oT 
birth-days,  marriages,  funerals,  and  the  like. 
The  daVs  on  which  theferuB  were  otiserved 
were  called  bjr  the  Romans  feati  die*,  becauao 
dedicated  to  mirth,  relaxatbn,  and  festivity. 

Fimbria,  a  Roman  officer  who  hemegea  Mr* 
tbridates  in  Pritane,-  and  foiled  in  his  attempte 
to  take  him  prisoner.  He  was  deserted  by  nit 
troops  for  his  crudty,  upon  which  he  killed  hink- 
self.    PltU.  in  LmcuU. 

FiBMius,  M.,  a  powerful  native  of  Seleacia, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and  was  at  last 
conquered  by  Aurelian. 

Flaccus,  (Verrius,^  a  grammarian,  tutor  to- 
the  two  grandsons  orAugustus,  and  supposed 
author  of  the  Capitoline  marbles.-^— A  name 
of  Horace.     Vid.  Ebraiiut. 

Flacilla,  ^lia,  the  mother  of  Arcadhis 
and  Honorius.  was  daughter  of  Antonius,  a 
prefect  of  Gbul. 

Flaminia  Lex,  agrarian  by  C.  Fhminius 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  525.  It  required  that  the 
lands  of  Picenum,  fVom  which  the  Grauls  8e- 
nones  had  been  expelled,  should  be  divided 
among  the  Roman  people. 

Flaminius,  C,  a  Roman  consul  of  a  turbu- 
lent disposition,  who  was  drawn  into  a  battle, 
near  the  lake  of  Thrasyroenus,  by  the  artifioeo 
Annibal.     de.  de  Jnv.  3,  c.  17.— Z/te.  2^  c.  3f 
,Stc.— Po/y6.     Vid.  Flaminia  Lex. 

FlIminius,  or  FLAMiNnje,(T.  CL)  I.  aoele- 
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bimtod  RouMii,  uktd  to  th«  oontulihip  A.  V* 
C.  556.  B»  was  tent  at  the  head  of  the  Ro* 
man  troopa  agaimt  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  In  hu  expnlition  he  roet  with  uncommon 
f  ucccM.  The  Greekf  gradoally  declared  them- 
•elves  hb  firmeat  aupportere,  and  he  totally  de- 
fisated  Philip  oo  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and 
made  all  Locrii^  Phocis,  and  Thessaly,  tributary 
to  the  Roman  power.  He  granted  peace  totlie 
conquered  monarch,  and  proclaimed  all  Greece 
free  and  independent  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  ambassador  to  kins 
PrusiaSj  who  had  giren  refuge  to  Annibal,  and 
there  his  prudence  and  artifice  hastened  out  of 
the  world  a  man  who  had  long  been  the  terror  of 
the  Romans.  Fkminius  was  fi>ond  dead  in  his 
bed,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  glory,  in 
which  he  had  imitated  with  success  the  Tirtoes 

of  his  nnodel  Scipio.    Plut.  in  vifd. — /Tor. 

II.  Lucius,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  sig- 
nalized hiinself  in  the  warsof  Greece.  He  vras 
expelled  from  the  senate  for  killing  a  GauU 
PhU,  in  Flam, III.  Calp.  Flanmia,  a  tri- 
bune, who,  at  the  head  of  300  men,  saved  the 
Roman  army  in  Sicily,  B.  C.  258,  by  engaging 
the  Carthaginians  and  cutt^ig  them  tojneces. 

Flat  IDS,  I.  a  Roman  who  informed  Gracchus 
of  the  violent  measures  of  the  senate  against 

him. U.  A  brother  of  Vespasian,  Ac 

One  of  the  names  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 
Juv,  4,  V.  37. 

FlorAlia,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at  Rome. 
Thoy  were  instituted  about  the  affe  of  Romu- 
lus, but  they  were  not  celebrated  with  ivgulari^ 
and  proper  attention  till  the  year  U.  C.  580. 
They  were  observed  yearly,  and  exhibited  a 
scene  of  the  most  unbounded  licenUousness.  It 
is  reported  that  Cato  wished  once  to  \%  present 
at  the  celebration,  and  that  when  he  saw  that 
the  deference  for  his  presence  interrupted  tb« 
feast,  he  retired.  This  behaviour  so  captivated 
the  degenerate  Romans,  that  the  vanerable  se- 
nator was  treated  with  the  most  uncoomion  ap- 
plause as  he  retired.  Vol.  Mai,  ^  c  10. —  Varro 
deL.JU  l.'-Paterc.  c.  1.— P/tn,  18,  c.  29. 

FLdROs,  (L.  Annsus  Julius,)  a  Latin  histo- 
rian of  the  same  family  which  produced  Seneca 
and  Lucan,  A.  D.  116.  He  wrote  an  abridg- 
ment of  Roman  Annals  in  f«>ur  books,  composed 
in  a  florid  and  poetic  style,  and  rather  a  panegy- 
ric on  many  or  the  great  actions  of  the  Komans 
tlum  a  fidthful  and  correct  recital  of  their  histo- 
ly.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  and  entered  thoiists 
against  the  emperor  Adrian. 

Font£io8  Capito,  a  man  who  conducted 
Cleopatra  into  Syria  by  order  of  Antony.  Plut 
in  Ant. 

FrontInus,  Sex.  Jul.  a  celebrated  geome- 
trieian,  who  made  himself  known  by  the  books 
be  wrote  on  aqueducts  and  stratagems,  dedi- 
cated to  Trajan.  He  ordered  at  his  death  that 
no  monument  should  be  raised  to  his  memory, 
nying,  Memoria  noHri  durabitf  »i  titam  me- 
ruimui.  The  best  edition  of  Frontinus  is  that 
of  Oudendorp,  8vo.  L.  Bat,  1779. 

Fronto,  a  preceptor  of  M.  Antoninus,  by 
whom  bft  was  greatly  esteemed. 

FuLViA  Lex  was  proposed  but  rejected.  A. 
U.  C.  628.  by  Flaccus  Fulvius.  It  tended  to 
make  all  the  people  of  Italy  dtixens  of  Rome. 

FuLTiA,  L  a  bold  and  ambitious  woman,  who 
manned  the  tribune  Ckidios,  and  afterwards 
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Cnrb»aBd  at  last M.  Antony.    BUIoqIli 
in  all  the  intiiguea  of  her  husband's  tiinmvinie, 
and  showed  herself  cruel  as  well  as  gewgekil. 
Antony  divorced  her  to  marry  Cleopatia,  vpoo 
which  she  attempted  to  avenge  her  wruny  bj 
prsuadiug  Au^stus  to  take  up  arm*  agai—f 
ner  husband.    When  this  scheme  Ad  not  soo- 
ceed,  she  raised  a  fiction  against  AognatiM^  io 
which  she  engaged  L.  Antonio^  her  brother-in- 
law;  and  whui  all  her  attempta  proved  taitkfa^ 
she  retired  into  ttie  east,  where  her  huaband  re- 
ceived her  with  great  coldness  and  indiffrtpnce. 
This  unkindness  totally  broke  her  htut,  and 
she  soon  after  died,  about  40  yean  bdbn  the 

Christian  era.    Plul.  in  Cm.  ^  Anicn. IL 

A  woman  who  discovered  to  Cioem  the 
of  Catiline  upon  his  lifiB.    Pint,  m  Oic 

FuLYins,  1.  a  Roman  senator,  intimate 
Augustus.    He  disclosed  the  enipeflar*s 
to  his  wife,  who  made  it  public  to  all  the  Roosn 
matrons,  for  which  he  receiv«d  so  sevcie  a  fa- 
primand  from  Augustus,  that  be  and  bis  wifc 

banged  themselves. IL  A  friend  ofC.  Grae- 

chus,  who  was  killed  in  a  seditioo  with  bis  son. 
His  body  waa  thrown  into  the  river,  and  bm 
widow  was  forbidden  to  pot  oo  mourning  for 

his  death.     Plut.  in  Grocek. m.  Fhoco* 

Censor,  a  Roman  who  plundered  a  aaible  tem- 
ple of  Juno,  to  finish  the  binkling  of  one  wtakh 
be  had  erei^  to  Fortune.  JU't.  25,  ci.— 
IV.  Ser.  r^oUhor,  a  Roman  consul  wboweni 
to  Africa  after  the  defeat  of  Reguloa.  He  waa 
shipwrecked  at  his  return  witn  900  Ronan 
ships.  His  grandson  Marcus  was  sent  to  Spain, 
where  he  greatly  signalized  himself.  He  was 
afterwards  rewairded  with  tha  consulship 

FuRii,  a  family  which  migrated  from  fldedal- 
lia  in  Latium,  and  cane  to  settle  at  Robm  od- 
dec  Romulus,  and  was  admit|cd  anMng  tbe  pa- 
tricians. CamiUns  vras  of  this  family,  and  il 
>r«s  be  who  first  raised  it  to  distinction.  PUd, 
in  CmmilL 

FuRiA  LiKK^de  Tcttamsntiathj  C.  Fnibia  the 
tribune.  It  forbad  any  person  to  leave  as  n  le- 
gacy more  than  a  thadsand  ossm,  except  to  the 
relations  of  the  nuister  who  mannmiiced,  with 
a  few  more  exceptions.  Cce.  1.  Verr,  42.— 
Liv.  35. 

FuRios,  I.  a  military  tribune  wii!h  CannUna. 
He  was  aent  asainst  the  Tuscans  by  lua  col- 

lesgue. II.  A  Roman  alave  who  obtuned 

his  freedopi,  and  applied  himself  with  unremit- 
ted attention  to  cultivate  a  small  portion  of  laad 
which  he  had  purchaaed.  He  waa  srcnsad  be- 
fore a  Roman  tribunal  of  witchcraft,  but  b»> 

nourably  acquitted. 111.  M.  Bibacnlm^  a 

Latin  poet  of  Creaaona,  who  wrote  annala  ia 
Iambic  verse,  and  was  universally  celebnled  ibr 
the  wit  and  humour  of  his  expfcasions.  It  ii 
said  that  Virgil  imitated  his  poetry,  and  even 
borrowed  eome  of  his  lines.  Horace,  however, 
ridicules  his  verMs.  (^uintil.  8;  c  €^  dtc — i^ 
rat.  2,  Sat.  6,  v.  50. 

FcRNius,  a  friend  of  Horace^  who  waa  ooo- 
aul,  and  distinguished  himself  by  hb  elegasl 
historical  writings.    1  Sat.  10^  v.  36l 

Foscus,  Arist.  a  friend  of  Horace,  as  con- 
spicuous for  the  integrity  and  propriety  of  bii 
manners  as  for  his  learning  and  abuitiasi. 

FosiDs,  a  Ronan  actor,  whom  Honoe  ridi- 
cules. 2  «Sb/.  3,  ▼.  60.  He  intoxkatad  ban- 
self;  and  when  on  the  stage,  ha  Ml  asleep 
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wbifak  hm  ftnentUid  IKoae,  when  he  oqgfat  to 
fuive  beMi  loaeq^  aad  moved  by  the  cries  of  e 
ghoel. 


a 

GlBitmni,  ft  firiend  of  Augugtm,  beheaded  by 
Older  of  Sezt  Pompey.  It  i»  maiotaioed  that 
be  epoke  after  death. 

QUAvix  Lex,  de  ComUuM,  by  A.  Gabinhis, 
the  IribaiM,  A.  U.  C.  614.  It  required  tbat  in 
Che  fNiblio  aaaemblies  for  electing  magiatratea, 
the  votes  should  be  given  by  tablets  and  not 

9i9d  «00S. Another,  deMUUuL  by  A.  Ga- 

fainios  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  granted 
Pompey  the  power  of  carrving  on  toe  war 
•gainst  the  piratea  during  three  years,  and  of 
oblignig  all  kinas,  governors,  and  sUtes,  to  sup- 
phf  mm  with  all  the  necessaries  be  wanted,  over 
atf  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  in  the  maritime 

fffovinoes,  as  tar  as  400  stadia  from  the  sea. 

Another,  de  UnrA  by  Aul.  Gabinius  the  tri- 
bune, A.  U.  C.  685.  It  ordained  that  no  action 
sbenkl  be  gmnted  finr  the  recovery  of  any  money 
borrowed  «pon  small  interest  to  be  lent  upon 
hf^,  Thm  was  an  usual  practice  at  Rome, 
wlueh  obtained  the  name  of  vermramfaeere, 

GlBliffTTs  ^uuuB,  a  Roman  consul,  who  made 
war  in  Judasa^  and  re-established  tranquillity 
them  Hemflered  himself  to  be  Inibed,  and  re- 
gtted  Ptotecay  Auletes  on  the  throne  of  Egypt 
He  was  aoeiued,  at  his  return,  of  recming 
bribes.  Cioero^  at  the  request  of  Pompey,  ably 
defended  Junik  He  was  banished,  and  died  about 
40  yeaiB  Iwfore  Christ,  at  Salona. 

GaTtiicus^  a  poet  who  wrote  some  qngrams, 
in  which  he  dispfoyed  great  genius  and  wit 

Galba,  I.  a  surname  of  the  first  of  the  Sul- 
pil^from  the  smallness  of  his  stature.  The 
^oid  si^ifipa  a  small  worm,  or,  according  to 
•one,  it  mpliea,  in  the  language  of  Gaul,  fat- 
»•",  for  which  the  founder  of  the  Sulpitian 

«>Mly  was  remarkable. 11.  Servios  Solpi- 

tins,  a  Roman,  who  rose  gradually  to  the  great- 
est oflfees  of  the  state,  and  exercised  his  povrer 
Jtt  the  pioviooes  with  equity  and  unremitted  di- 
l^nee.  He  dedicated  the  greatest  part  of  his 
«»» to  solitery  pursuits,  chiefly  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picions ef  Nero.  His  duaporobation  of  the  em- 
I*****  oppressive  command  in  the  provinces 
J**  the  cause  of  new  disturbances.  Nero  or- 
«eroa  hhn  to  he  put  to  death,  but  he  escaped 
™ithe  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  was  pub- 
Mclyfcaluted  emperor.  Irregularitiea  in  the  em- 
P5»*a  ministers  greatly  displeased  the  people ; 
•nd  whan  Galba  refused  to  pay  the  soldiem  the 
"^wcy.whkh  he  had  promised  them  when  he 
J"*.**"*^  to  the  throne,  they  assassinated  him 
w  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  e^hth  of 
ms  reiffp,  and  proclaimed  Otho  emperor  in  his 
«>wn.  January  16th,  A.  D.  69.  The  virtues 
^^n  bad  shone  so  bright  in  Galba  when  a 
P™!*  n>tn,  totally  disappeared  when  be  as- 
??^^^  the  throne;  and  he  who  showed  himself 
t^  most  impartialjudge,  fbrgot  the  duties  of  an 
•jnpwor  and  of  a  Ather  of  hu  people.    Sueton, 

♦  ^hti,  in  vUa.—TacU, lit  A  learned 

^t  gnmdfather  to  the  emperor  of  the  aame 

y?-    Suei.  in  Oalb.  4. IV.  Sergius,  a 

2fw^owtorbefi)re  the  age  of  Cicero.  He 
y^  his  sons  to  the  Roman  people  and  im- 
v*i*«*o  their  pfotectioa,  by  which  means  he  sKvad 


himself  ftom  the  punishment  which  either  his 
g[nilt  or  the  persuasive  ebquence  of  his  adversa- 
ries, M.  Cato  and  L.  Scribonius,  urged  as  due 
to  him.     Ofc.  de  Otat.  1,  c  63.  ad&r.  4»  c  6. 
GALfiNUs  Claudius,  a  celebrated  phyudan 
in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus  and  hb  successors^ 
bom  at  Pergamus,  the  son  of  an  architect.    He 
applied  himself  with  unremitted  labour  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  chiefly  of 
physic    He  was  very  intimate  wilh  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  emperor,  after  whose  death  he  re- 
turned to  Pergamus,  where  he  died  in  his  90th 
year,  A.  D.  193.    Qe  wrote  no  less  than  300 
volumes,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  burnt 
in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  where  they  had 
been  deposited.    What  remains  of  the  works  of 
Galen  has  been  published,  vrithouta  Latin  trans- 
lation; in  five  vols.  ful.  Basil.  IdSa    Galen  was 
likewise  edited,  together  with  Hippocrates,  by 
Charterius,  13  vols.  foL  Paris,  1679,  but  very  in- 
correct. 

Galeria,  I.  the  wife  of  Vitellius.— II.  Fus- 
tinia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Piua 
GALfiRius,  a  native  of  Dacia,  made  emperor 
of  Rome  by  Diocletian.     Vid,  Maximianua. 

GalliSnus,  (Publ.  Ludnius,)  son  of  the 
emperor  Valerian.    He  reigned  conjouitly  with 
his  fiither  for  seven  years,  and  ascended  the 
throne  as  sole  emperor  A.  D.  260.    In  his 
youth  he  showed  his  activity  and  military  cha- 
racter, in  an  expedition  against  the  Germans  and 
Sarmatc ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  purple,  ho 
delivered  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  mdolence. 
His  time  vras  spent  in  the  greatest  debauchery. 
He  often  appeared  with  his  hair  powdered  with 
golden  dust ;  and  enjoyed  tranquillity  at  home, 
while  his  provinces  abroad  were  torn  by  civil 
quarrels  and  seditions ;  and  when  he  was  ap- 
prized that  E^rypt  had  revolted,  he  only  observed 
that  he  could  live  without  the  produce  of  Egvpt. 
He  was  of  a  disposition  naturally  incliuM  to 
raillery ;  and  when  his  wife  had  been  deceived 
by  a  jeweller,  G^llienus  ordered  the  malefactor 
to  be  placed  in  the  circus,  in  expectation  of  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  a  lion ;  when  the 
executioner,  bv  order  of  the  emperor,  let  loose 
a  capon  upon  nim     An  uncommon  laugh  was 
raised  upon  thi«,  and  the  emperor  observed,  that 
he  who  had  deceived  others  should  expect  to  be 
deceive*'  f^iinself.    The  revolt  of  two  of  his  of- 
ficen*  'roused   bim  to  exertion;    he  marched 
p^inst  his  antegonists,  and  put  all  the  rebels  to 
the  sword,  without  showing*the  lesst  fevour  ei- 
ther to  rank,  sex,  or  age.    These  cruelties  irri- 
tated the  people  and  the  army ;  emperors  were 
elected,  and  no  less  than  thirty  tytanto  aspired 
to  the  imperial  purple.    Gallienus  resolved  bold- 
ly to  oppose  his  adverssries ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  preparations,  he  was  assassinated  at  Milan 
1^  one  of  his  officers,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age,  A.  D.  268. 

Gallus  (Caivs,)  I.  a  friend  of  the  great  Airl- 
canus,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  his  exact  calculations  of  eclipses.     Cic,  de 

Senec, If.  .£lius,  the  3d  governor  of  Egypt 

in  the  age  of  Augustus. III.  Comelios,  a 

Roman  knight,  who  rendered  himself  famous 
by  bis  poetical  as  well  as  mihtafy  telents. 
["  From  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  of  his  ori- 
ginid  situation,  little  is  known  concerning  the 
eariy  years  of  Gallus.  Heis  firrt  mentocmed  in 
history  as  aoeompanying  Odavtvsi  when  fap 
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ttftfchad  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Modena, 
to  denwiMl  the  comakhip.  He  had  1000  00  far 
ingntiated  iMmMlf  with  thia  leader,  that  we  find 
him  among  the  narober  of  hif  adviiem  after  the 
battle  of  Fhifippi,  and  counaelUng  him,  along 
with  Meoenaa,  to  write  in  ffentle  terma  to  the 
aenate,  with  aasorancea  that  ne  would  offer  no 
▼iolenoe  to  the  dtj,  bat  would  regulate  all  thins^ 
with  demencj  and  moderation.  On  the  parti- 
tion of  the  land%  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
Bmliu,  Ghdlna  waa  appointed  to  collect,  from 
the  cantona  on  the  bankt  of  the  Po,  a  tribute 
which  had  been  impoeed  on  the  inhalntanta,  in 
place  of  deprivinjg  them  of  their  lands.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  waa  oppoaed  to  Antony 
in  penon,  on  the  invaaion  of  Ecrpt ;  and  while 
Auguetni  took  poaMnaion  of  Peiaaium,  ita  east- 


«m  Key,  Gallua  waa  employed  to  make  himself 
master  of  ParKtonium,  which  was  considered 
aa  ita  western  barrier.    E^^pt  having  been  re- 
duced to  complete  submission,  its  conqueror  di- 
rected his  whole  attention  towards  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  internal  aflbin.    He  accordingly 
took  into  hia  own  handa  the  whole  administra- 
tion, which,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  be  deter- 
mined to  devolve  on  a  viceroy,  supjported  by  a 
great  military  force  stationed  m  dinerent  parts 
of  the  kingdiom.    Gallua  was  the  person  whom 
he  first  invested  with  this  prefecture ;  and  his 
kmg-tried  fidelitv,  his  attachment  to  bis  master, 
and  his  talenta  for  conciliation,  gave  every  pros- 
pect of  a  government  which  would  be  exercised 
with  advantage  to  the  prince  who  trusted  him, 
and  the  peopfe  who  were  confided  to  his  care  1 
and  so  long  as  he  acted  under  the  direction  of 
Augustus,  he  manifested  no  defect  either  in  ca- 
pacity or  leal.    He  opened  new  conduits  from 
the  Kile,  and  caused  the  old  channels  to  be 
cleared ;  he  restored  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  pro- 
tected commerce,  and  encouraged  arts ;  and  he 
founded  ajiother  Alexandrian  library,  the  for- 
mer magnificent  collection  of  books  having  been 
accidentally  burned  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar. 
By  these  means,  Egypt  for  a  while  enjoyed,  un- 
der the  govemimnt  of  Gallus,  a  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger 
during  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies.    But  the  ter- 
mination of  the  rule  of  this  first  prefect  of  Egypt 
did  not  correspond  to  its  auspiciouA  commence- 
ment   Elatou  with  power«  he  soon  forgot  the 
respect  that  was  due  to  his  benefactor.    Kq  as- 
cribed every  thing  to  hb  own  merit— erecting 
statues  to  himseu  throughout  all  Egypt,  and 
engraving  a  record  of  his  exploits  on  the  pyra- 
mias.    In  unguarded  hours,  and  when  under 
the  induence  df  the  double  intoxication  of  pros- 
perity and  wine,  he  applied  to  his  master  the 
most  opprobrious  and  insulting  expressions.    In- 
discretion and  vanity  were  quickly  followed  by 
acts  of  misgovemment  and  repine.    He  plun- 
dered the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  and  stripped 
it  of  its  principal  omamento ;  and  he  is  even 
said,  thouffh  on  no  verycerUin  authority,  to  have 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  ofiTenccs  by  conspir- 
ing agunat  the  life  of  the  emperor.    In  conse- 
quMice  of  his  misconduct,  and  of  those  unguard- 
ed expressions,  which  were  probably  conveyed 
to  hb  master,  vrith  exaggeration,  by  some  fiibe 
firiend  or  enemy,  he  was  recalled,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  hb  government ;  and  immediately  after 
nb  return  to  Rome,  ono  of  his  most  intimate 
|Heiids,oalled  Laigus,  stood  forth  as  hb  accuser. 
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Augustus,  in  the  meanwhile,  finbade  him  his 
presimoe;  and  the  charges,  which  now  maltl* 
plied  from  every  quarter,  were  brought  before 
the  senate.    Though  GMlus  had  many  friend* 
among  the  poeta,  he  had  few  among  the  senators. 
No  ono  could  refuse  verses  to  Gallus :  but  a  fair 
hearing  was  probably  denied  him.    He  vraa  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  exile,  and  hb  whole  proper- 
ty was  confiscated.    Unable  to  endure  the  hu' 
milbtion,  which  presented  such  a  contraat  to  hb 
former  brilfiant  fortune,  he  .terminated  hb  exist- 
ence by  a  voluntary  death.    Thb  sad  oondii- 
sion  to  hb  once  prosperous  career  took  place  in 
727,whenhewasinthe43dyearofhbage.  The 
guilt  or  the  mbfortunes  of  Gallus  aa  a  statesman, 
have  been  Iddc  since  fory»ttcn,  and  he  b  now 
remembered  only  aa  a  distinguished  patron  of 
learning,  and  as  an  elegant  poet    Grattos  waa 
the  friend  of  PoUio  and  Mscenas,  and  rivalled 
them,  through  life,  aa  an  eminent  promoter  of 
the  interesta  of  titeretore.    He  protected  Par- 
theniua  Nicenus,  a  Greek  author,  who  had  been 
brought  to  Rome  during  the  Mithridatic  vrar, 
and  who  inscribed  to  him  hb  collection  of  amo- 
rous mythological  stories,  entitled,  lltft  fymrumf 
9a$^ftaTi0Vf  dedaring  in  hb  dedication,  that  he  sd- 
dresaed  the  work  to  Gallua,  as  likely  to  furnish 
incidents  whic^  might  be  employed  by  him  in  the 
poems  he  vraa  then  writing.    But  Gallus  b  best 
known  to  posterity  as  the  patron  of  Virgil,  whom 
he  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Matoenaa,  and 
waa  also  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  lum  resti- 
tution of  hb  farm,  after  the  partition  of  the 
lands  among  the  soldiery.    In  gratitude  for  theae 
and  other  favoun  conferred  on  him,  the  Man- 
tuan  bard  haa  introduced  an  elegant  oompli- 
roent  to  Gallus  in  the  sixth  eclogue ;  and  fiaa 
devoted  the  tenth  to  the  celebration  of  hb  pas- 
sion for  Lycoria.    The  elegiea  of  G^IIos  con- 
sisted of  four  books,  but  they  have  now  all  pe- 
rished ;  they  were  held,  however,  in  high  esti- 
mation so  long  as  they  survived.    Ovid  speaks 
of  TibuUua  as  the  successor  of  Gbllus,  and  aa 
hb  companion  in  the  Elysian  fields;  and  he 
oflener  than  once  alludes  to  the  extensive  cdc- 
brity  which  hb  verses  had  procured  for  himself 
as  well  as  his  mistress.    Gtuintilbn  ranks  him 
as  an  clegbc  poet  with  Tibullos  and  Propertii», 
though  he  thinks  hb  style  was  somewhat  harsh- 
er than  that  of  either.    Besides  the  four  books 
of  elegies,  Gallus  transUted  or  imitated  from 
(he  Greek  of  Euphronion,  a  poem  on  the  Ghry- 
nean  Grove,  written  in  the  manner  of  Hcsiod. 
Though  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  writings  of 
GqIIus  remains,  hb  name  b  still  celebrated. 
*  "^h^  praises,'  says  Berwick, '  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  contemporaries,  particulariy  Virgil,  have 
survived,  and  made  posterity  at  tne  di^nce  of 
near  two  thousand  years  anxious  to  hear  hb 
story.     In  vain  did  Augustus  endeavour  to  sop- 
press  hb  fame — in  \-ain  did  imperial  resentment 
strive  to  obstruct  hb  reputation.     Hb  name  as 
a  poet  still  lives,  though  his  works,  which  gave 
celebrity  to  that  name,  have  totally  perished.' " 
Dtmlop.]      He  was  paseionately  fond  of  the 
slave  Lycoris  or  Cytheris,  and  celebrated  her 
beauty  in  hb  poetry.     Quintii.  10.  c  1. —  Virg. 

Eel.  6and  10.— Owrf.  Amai,  3, el.  15,  v.  29. 

IV.  Vibios  Gallus,  a  celebrated  orator  of  Gsol, 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  whooe  orationa  Sene- 
ca has  preserved  some  fragments. V.  A  Ro- 
man who  assassinated  Decius,  the  emperor,  and 
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isMed  himielf  to  tha  throoe*  He  showed  him- 
self indolent  and  cruel,  and  beheld  with  the 
greatest  Indjfierenoe  the  reyolt  of  his  provinces 
and  the  invasion  of  his  empire  by  the  barbarians. 


fallofOermanicos.  He  had  married  AflrippiDflj 
by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  one  m  wnomi. 
Caligula,  disgraced  the  name  of  his  illustrious 
father.    In  the  midst  of  war  he  devoted  some 


Ho  was  at  last  aseassinated  by  his  soldiers,  A. '  moments  to  study,  and  he  favoured  the  world 


D.  253. VI.  Flavius  Claudius  Constautinus, 

a  brotW  of  the  emperor  Julian,  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne,  under  the  title  of  Cssar,  by 
Constantius,  his  relation.  He  conspired  against 
his  bene&ctor,  and  was  publicly  condemned  to 
be  beheaded,  A.  D.  354. 

Gellids.  Adlus,  a  Roman  grammarian  in 
the  age  of  M.  Antoninus,  about  130  A.  D.  He 
publisned  a  work  which  he  called  Nodes  AitioB^ ' 
because  he  <»mposed  it  at  Athens  during  the 
long  nights  of  the  winter.  It  is  a  collection  of 
incongruous  matter^  which  contains  many  frag- 
ments from  the  ancient  writers,  and  often  serves 
to  explain  antique  monuments.  It  was  origi- 
nally composed  for  the  improvement  of  his  chikl- 
len,  and  abounds  with  many  grammatical  re- 
marks. The  best  editions  of  A.  Gkllius  are, 
that  of  Gronovius,  4to.  L.  Bat  1706,  and  that 
of  Conrad,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1762. 

Geminius,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius. 
He  seized  the  perscni  of  Marius,  and  carried  him 
to  Mintums.    Plvi.  in  Mario,  ^ 

Genseric,  a  fiaunous  Vandal  prince,  who  pass- 
ed from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took  Car- 
thage. He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Vandal 
kingdom  in  Africa,  and  in  the  course  of  his  mi- 
litary expeditions,  invaded  Italy,  and  sacked 
Rome  in  July  455. 

Gentius,  a  king  of  Illyricum,  who  imprison- 
ed the  Roman  ambassador  at  the  request  of 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.    This  offence  was 
highly  resented  by  the  Rcnnans,  and  Gentius 
was  conquered  by  Anieius,  and  led  in  triumph 
with  his  fomily,  B.  C.  169.    Liv,  43,  c.  19,  Ac 
Georgica,  a  poem  of  Viml  in  four  books. 
The  first  treats  m  pboghing  the  ground ;  the  se- 
cond of  sowing  it ;  the  third  spades  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  cattle,  &c ;  and  m  the  fourth,  the 
poet  gives  an  account  of  bees,  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  keeping  them  among  the  Romans.    The 
word  is  derived  from  yta  terra,  and  tpyov  opva^ 
because  it  particularly  treats  of  husbandry.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  Maecenas,  the  great  patron 
of  poetry  in  the  age  of  VirgiL    The  author  was 
seven  years  in  writing  and  pdishing  it,  and  in 
that  composition  he  showed  how  much  he  excel- 
led all  other  writers.    He  imitated  Hesiod,  who 
wrote  a  poem  nearly  on  the  same  subject,  called 
Opera  and  Dies. 

Germ  A  mens  C^sar,  a  son  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia,  the  niece  of  Augustus.   He  was  adopt- 
ed by  his  uncle  Tiberius,  and  raised  to  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  state.    When  his  grand- 
father Augustus  died,  he  was  employed  in  a 
war  in  Germany,  defeated  the  celebrated  Ar- 
minius,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph  at 
his  return  to  Rome.    Tiberius  declared  him 
emperor  of  the  east,  and  sent  him  to  appease  the 
seditions  of  the  Armenians.    But  the  success  of 
Germanicus  in  the  east  was  soon  looked  upon 
with  an  enviou§  eye  by  Tiberius,  and  his  death 
was  meditated.    He  was  secretly  poisoned  at 
Daphne,  near  Antioch,  by  Piso,  A.  D.  19,  in 
the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.    The  news  of 
his  death  was  received  with  the  greates^  grief 
and  the  most  bitter  lamentations,  and  Tiberius 
Memed  to  be  the  only  one  who  rejoiced  in  the 


with  two  Ghreek  comedies,  some  epigrams,  and 
a  translation  of  Aratus  in  Latin  verse.    Sueton, 

This  name  was  common,  in  the  age  of  the 

emperors,  not  only  to  those  who  had  obtained 
victories  over  the  Grermans,  but  even  to  those 
who  had  entered  the  borders  of  their  country  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  Domitian  applied  the 
name  of  Germanicus^  which  he  hiaoself  had 
vainly  assumed,  to  the  month  of  September  in 
honour  of  himself.  Suet,  in  Dom.  13.— Afarf  to/. 
9,  ep.  2,  v.  4. 
Geta,  I.  a  man  who  raised  seditions  at  Rome 

in  Nero's  reign,  &c.    Tacit,  Hist,  3,  c  73. 

II.  Septimius,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
brother  to  Caracalla.  After  hb  father's  death 
he  reigned  at  Rome  conjoinUy  with  his  brother ; 
but  Caracalla,  who  envied  tus  virtues,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  populhtity,  murdered  him  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  who,  in  the  attempt  of 
defending  the  fatal  blows  from  his  body,  receiv- 
ed a  wound  in  her  arm  from  the  hmA  of  her 
son,  the  38th  of  March,  A.  D.  313.  Geta  had 
not  reached  the  33d  year  of  bis  age,  and  the 
Romans  had  reason  to  lament  the  death  of  so 
virtuous  a  prince,  while  they  groaned  under  the 
cruelties  and  oppression  of  Caracalla. 

Gisco,  son  of  Hamilcon,  the  Carthaginian 
^neral,  was  banished  from  his  country  by  the 
influence  of  his  enemies.  He  was  afterwurds 
recalled,  and  empowered  by  the  Carthaginians 
to  punish,  in  what  manner  he  pleaseo,  tboee 
who  had  occasioned  his  banishment.  He  was 
satisfied  to  see  them  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck,  snowing 
that  independence  and  forgiveness  are  two  ot 
the  most  brilliant  virtues  of  a  great  mind.  He 
was  made  a  general  soon  after,  in  Sicily,  against 
the  Corinthians,  about  309  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  and  by  his  success  and  intrepi- 
dity he  obliged  the  enemies  of  his  country  to  sue 
for  peace. 

GLADiATdRii  LuDi,  combots  originally  exhi- 
bited on  the  flTave  of  deceased  persons  at  Rome. 
Thei^  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
Bruti,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  A.  tl.  C^ 
488.    It  was  supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  were  rendered  propitious  by  human  blood  *, 
therefore,  at  funerals,  it  was  usual  to  murder 
slaves  in  cool  blood.     In  succeeding  ages  it 
was  reckoned  less  cruel  to  oblige  them  to  kill 
one  another  like  men,  than  to  slaughter  them 
like  brutes ;  therefore  the  barbarity  was  covered 
by  the  specious  show  of  pleasure  and  voluntary 
combat    Originally  captives,  criminals,  or  dis- 
obedient slaves,  were  trained  up  for  combat; 
but  when  the  diversion  became  more  frequent, 
and  was  eihibited  on  the  smallest  occasion,  to 
procure  esteem  and  popularity  many  of  the 
Roman  citizens  enlisted  themselves  among  the 

{gladiators,  and  Nero  at  one  show  exhibited  no 
ess  than  400  senators  and  600  knights.  The 
people  were  treated  with  these  combats  not  only 
by  the  great  and  opulent,  but  the  very  pricsu 
Iiad  their  Ludi  pontificales  and  Ludi  saeerdo- 
tales.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  no  more 
than  three  pair  of  Radiators  exhibited  by  the 
BrutL     Their  numbers,  however,   incntaed 
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wlihthttowyod  power  of  tUcky;  and  the 
glaJiatonbenoM  eo  hnadMe,  that  SpMtaciu, 
one  of  their  body,  had  oountfe  to  take  up  anm, 
and  the  aocoeee  to  defeat  the  Roman  anniee, 
only  with  a  train  of  hia  felbw-aufferera.   When 
tbev  were  firat  brooffht  upon  the  arena,  they 
walked  round  the  i^ace  with  great  pom^  and 
aolemni^,  and  after  that  they  were  matched  in 
eqoal  pain  with  great  nicety.    They  first  had  a 
akirmuh  with  wooden  filea,  called  rudes  or  ar- 
ma  tmmria.    After  this  the  eflective  weapons, 
■uch  as  swofds,  daggers,  dbc  called  arma  aecre- 
toriOf  were  giv«n  tEMn,  and  the  signal  for  the 
cngafsment  waa  siven  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet.   Aathey  had  all  previously  sworn  to  fi^t 
till  death,  or  suffer  death  in  the  roost  excruciat- 
ing torments,  the  fight  was  bloody  and  obsti- 
nate ;  and  when  one  signified  his  submission  by 
surrendering  his  armS|  the  victor  was  not  per- 
mitted to  grant  him  his  life  without  the  leave 
and  approbation  of  the  multitude.    This  was 
done  by  clenching  the  finger*  of  both  hands  be- 
twacn  each  other,  and  h^ing  the  thumbs  up- 
right  dose  together,  or  bending   back  their 
thumba.    The  fimt  of  these  was  odled  poUieem 
fremtre^  «nd  signified  the  wish  of  the  people  to 
spare  the  Ufe  of  the  conquered.     The  other  sign, 
called  poUieem  vertere,  sijgnified  their  disappro- 
bikt'on,  and  ordered  the  victor  to  put  his  antago- 
ni^  lu  dotth.    The  combats  of  gUdiators  were 
sometimes  difierent,  either  in  weapons  or  dress ; 
whenoa  they  were  generally  distinguished.  The 
f9cutare9  were  am^  with  a  swoid  and  buckler, 
lo  keep  off  the  net  of  their  antagonists,  the  re- 
Harii.    The  threees,  originally  Thracians,  were 
armed  with  a  faulchion  and  small  round  shield. 
The  mvrmiUone9,  called  also  galli,  from  their 
Gallic  dress,  vrere  much  the  same  as  the  secu- 
tor4».    They  were,  like  them,  armed  with  a 
sword,  and  on  the  top  of  their  head-piece  (hey 
wore  the  figure  of  a  fiah,  emboesed,    called 
^•ffvpof,  whence  their  name.     The  hoplomachi^ 
were  completely  armed  ftt>m  head  to  foot,  as 
their  name  iinplies.    The  tamnUeM,  armed  after 
the  manner  or  the  Samnites,  wore  a  large  shield, 
broad  at  the  top,  and  growing  more  narrow  at 
the  bottom,  more  conveniently  to  defend  the 
upper  parte  of  the  body.    The  etedarii,  gene- 
rally fought  from  the  etsedum,  or  chariot  used 
by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.    The  anda- 
baU^  ava^arcc,  fought  on  horseback,  with  a  hel- 
met  that  covered  and  defended  their  faces  and 
eyes.    Hence,  andabaiarum  more  pugnare,  in 
to  fight  blind-lblded.     The  meridiani,  engaged 
in  the  afternoon.    The  postulatUH,  were  men 
of  great  skill  and  experience,  and  such  as  were 
generally  produced  by  the  emperors.    The^- 
oolea,  vrere  maintained  out  of  the  emperor's 
treasury,  Ji»cua.    The  dimaeh<eri  fought  with 
two  swords  in  their  hands,  whence  their  name. 
After  these  cruel  exhibitions  had  been  continued 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace, 
they  were  abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
near  606  years  after  their  first  institution.  They 
were,  howeverj  revived  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius  and  his  two  successors,  but  Honorius 
Ibr  ever  put  an  end  to  these  cruel  barbarities. 

Glaucus,  I.  a  phyaidan,  crudfied  because 
HephasCkm  died  wnile  under  hb  care.  Plut. 
in  AUx.-^^lL  A  son  of  Hippolytus,  wboae 
dssesndants  reigned  in  Ionia. 

GoBAB,  a  governor  of  M4ao|Mtamia,  who 


checked  the  ceorse  of  the  Euphraiee  thml  k 
might  not  run  rapidly  through  Babyim.  I^Um. 
6,0.26. 

GoBRTAS,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  noUe- 
nien  who  conspired  against  the  oaurper  Soier- 
dis.     Vid,  DaHu9,    Herodot.  3,  c.  TO. 

GrORDilNUs,  M.  Antoutus  Airicanue,  I.  a  eon 
of  Metius  Marcellus,  descended  fiom  Trajan  by 
his  mother's  side.    He  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  poetry,  and  composed  a  wtok  in  thirty 
books,  upon  the  virtues  of  Titus  Antomnoaaoa 
M.  Aurelius.    After  he  had  attained  hie  dOlk 
year  in  the  greatest  splendour  and   ilfmiiirfr 
tranquillity,   he  vras  roused   from  hispeaceftil 
occu^tions  bv  the    tjrrannical    reign  ef  tbn 
Maximini,  anu  he  vras  proclaimed  empwor  by 
the  rebellious  troops  of  tus  province.     He  kx^ 
declined  to  accept  the  imperial  purple,  bat  the 
threats  of  immediate  death  gained  his  compfi- 
ance.    Maximinus  marched  against  Mm  with 
the  greatest  indignation ;  and  Uordian  sent  his 
son,  with  whom  ne  shared  the  imperial  djgnicy, 
to  oppose  the  enemy.    Young  Gordian   wm 
killeu,  and  the  father,  worn  out  with  mgt,  and 
grown  desperate   on   account  of  his   miafiir- 
tunes,  strangled  himself  at  Carthage  beAte  ho 
had  been  six  weeks  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire, A.  D.  236.    He  was  uormsaUy  lammtfJ 

by  the  army  and  people. LL  M.  Antomnna 

Africanus,  son  or  Gordianus,  vrasinatrodedby 
Serenus  Saranoticus,  who  left  him  lua  Ubrary, 
which  consisted  of  6^000  volumes.  He  passed 
into  Africa,  in  the  character  of  lieutenant  to  bis 
father,  who  had  obtained  that  province,  and 
seven  years  after  he  was  elected  emperor  in  coo* 
junction  with  him.  He  marched  agaiort  the 
partisans  of  Maximinus,  his  antagonist,  in  Mau« 
rctania,  and  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the 
S^th  of  June,  A.  D.  236,  after  a  reign  of  at«ut 
six  weeks.  He  was  of  an  amiable  dispoaition, 
but  he  has  been  justly  blamed  by  hia  biographers 
on  account  of  his  laacivious  propensities,  which 
reduced  him  to  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of 
old  a^e,  though  he  was  but  in  his  46th  year  at 

the  time  of  his  death. HI.  M.  Antoninus 

Pius,  grandson  of  the  first  Gordian,  was  but  IS 
years  old  when  he  was  honoured  with  the  tiJe 
of  Cssar.  He  was  proclainted  emperor  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  deciion  waa  at- 
tended with  universal  marks  of  approbation. 
In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  married  Puria 
Sabina  Tranquilina,  daughter  of  Misitbeus,  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  public  vir* 
tues.  He  conquered  Sapor,  and  took  many 
flourishing  cities  in  the  east  from  his  advrrsaiy. 
In  this  success  the  senate  decreed  him  a  tri' 
umph,  and  saluted  Misitbeus  as  the  guaixUto 
of  the  republic  Gordian  was  assassinated  in 
the  east,  A.  D.  244,  by  the  means  of  Philip, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  virtuous  Misitbeus, 
and  who  usurped  the  sovereign  power  by  mur- 
dering a  warlike  and  amiable  pnnoe.  The  se- 
nate,  sensible  of  his  merit,  ordered  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Gordmns  should  ever  be  free 
at  Rome  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  and  burckns 
of  the  state.  During  the  reigtf  of  Gordianui^ 
there  was  an  uncommon  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in 
which  the  stars  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

GrORDius,  I.  a  Phry£[ian,  who^  though  origi' 
nally  a  peasant,  was  raisedf  to  the  throne.  Dnr- 
inga  seditkm,  the  Phrygians  conmlCed  the  oia- 
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«^  and  wm  told  that  all  tbdr  troubles  would 
ceaoe  as  odoq  as  they  choee  for  their  kinff  the 
iSrst  man  they  met  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter mounted  on  a  cluriot.    Gordius  waa  the  ob- 
ject of  their  choice,  and  he  immeJbtely  conte- 
crated  bia  chariot  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.   The 
knot  which  tied  the  yoke  to  the  draught  tree 
"Was  made  in  auch  an  artful  manner  that  we  enda 
of  the  cord  could  not  be  perceived.     From  this 
circumstance  a  report  was  soon  spread  that  the 
empire  of  Asia  waa  proroiaed  by  the  ocacle  to 
him  that  could  untie  the  Gordian  knot    Alex- 
ander, in  his  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  Gor- 
dium  ;  and,  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done which  might  inspire  his  soldiers  wUh  cou- 
rage, and  make  his  enemies  believe  that  he  was 
born  to  conquer  Asia,  he  cut  the  knot  with  his 
sword  ;  and  from  that  circumstance  asserted 
that  the  oracle  was  reslly  fulfilled,  and  that  his 
claims  to  universal  empire  were  fully  justified. 
Jvutin.  11,  c.  7. — Curt.  3.  a  1. — Arrian,  1. 
—II.  A  tyrant  of  Corinth.    Arittot. 

OoRGiia,  a  celebrated  sophist  and  orator,  aoo 
of  Carmantidcs,  surnamed  LeoiUinuM^  beotuse 
bom  at  Leontium  in  Sicily.  He  was  sent  by 
bia  countrymen  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  tfaie 
Athenians  against  the  Syracusans,  and  waa 
successful  in  his  embassy.  He  lived  to  hb  106th 
year,  and  died  B.  C.  400.  Only  two  fragments 
of  bis  compositions  are  extent.  Paua.  ^  c  17. 
— Cie.  in  Oral,  22,  &c.—&nec/.  15»  in  Brut. 
15.~Qutn/t/.  3  and  12. 

GoROus,  the  son  of  Aristomenes  the  Messe- 
nian.  He  was  married,  when  young,  to  a  vir- 
gin, by  his  father,  who  had  experienced  the 
ereatest  kindnesses  from  her  humanity,  and  bad 
been  enabled  to  conquer  seven  Cretans  who  had 
attempted  his  life,  die.     Paxia.  4,  c.  19. 

GRACCHoa^  (T.  Sompronius,)  L  father  of  Ti- 
berius and  Caius  Gracchus,  twice  consul  and 
once  cenaor,  was  distinguished  by  his  integrity, 
as  well  as  hb  prudence  and  superior  ability  ei- 
*  ther  in  the  senate  or  at  the  beau  of  the  armira. 
He  made  war  in  Gaul,  and  met  with  much  suc- 
cess in  Spain.     He  married  Sempronia,  of  the 
&mily  of  the  Scipios,  a. woman  of  great  virtue, 
mpty,  and  learning.     Cic.  de    Orat.  1,  c.  48. 
Their  children,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  who  had 
been  educated  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their 
mother,  rendered  themselves  famous  for  their 
eloquence,  seditions,  and  an  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  populace,  which  at 
bit  proved  &tal  to  them.     With  a  winning  elo- 
quence, affected  BKxleration,  and  uncoinnton 
popularity,  Tiberius  began  to  renew  the  Agra- 
rian bw,  which  had  already  caused  such  dissen- 
tions  at  Rome.   (  Vid.  Agraria.)  By  the  meons 
of  viobnce,  hb  proposition  p^w^  into  a  bw, 
and  be  was  appointed  commissioner,  with  hb 
fatber-in-law  Appius  Cbudius,  and  hb  brother 
Caioi,  to  make  an  equal  divUion  of  the  bnds 
among  the  people.     TTbe  riches  of  Attalus, 
which  were  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  will, 
were  distributed  without  opposition :  and  Tibe- 
riui  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  hb  successful  en- 
terprise, when  he  was  assassinated  in  (he  midst 
cl  VM  adherents  by  P.  Nasica,  while  the  popu- 
lace were  all  unanimous  to  ro-elect  him  to  serve 
the  office  of  tribune  the  following  year.    The 
death  of  Tiberius  checked  for  a  while  the  friends 
of  the  j^ple;  but  Caius,  spurred  by  ambition 
and  fanoua  seal,  attempted  to  remove  every  ob- 


stacle wUefa  tCood  hi  Us  way  by  inasMMlvl  - 
bnce.  He  supported  tbs  cause  of  the  people 
with  more  Tebemeoce  than  Tiberius :  and  bis 
success  served  only  to  awaken  hb  ambition,  and 
animate  hb  resentment  against  the  noUea 
With  the  privileges  of  a  tribune,  be  soon  became 
the  arbiter  of  the  republic,  and  treated  the  pa- 
tricianawithcontempt  Tlib  behaviour  hasten- 
ed the  ruin  of  Cmuo,  and  in  the  tnmolt  he  fled 
to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  hb  fhendo  pre- 
vented him  firom  committing  suicide.  This 
increased  tiM  sedition,  and  he  waa  mnrdeisd  bj 
order  of  the  conaul  Opimiua,  B.  C.  121,  about 
13  years  after  the  unfortunate  end  of  Tiberina. 
Hb  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  hb 
wife  forbidden  to  put  on  mourning  for  hb  death. 
Caiua  has  been  accused  of  having  stained  hb 
hands  in  the  bkxid  of  Sdpio  Africanus  tbs 
younger,  who  was  found  murdered  in  hb  bed. 
Plut.  in  vitd.^Cie,  in  Cat,  l.—Lacon.  ^  ▼. 

796— /JYor.  2,  c.  17,  I.  3,  c  14*  Ac IL 

Seniproniua,  a  Roman,  baniahed  to  tbs  eosat  of 
Africa  for  his  adulteries  with  Julia,  the  daqgh- 
ter  of  Augustus.  He  waa  asaasainated  by  or- 
der of  Tiberina,  after  he  had  been  baniabed  14 
yeara.  Julb  abo  ahared  hb  fots.  Tbeil.  Ami. 
1,0.53. 

Graniob  PETRONfue,  I.  an  officer  who.  beinff 
taken  by  Pompey's  generab,  refoaed  the  lift 
which  waa  tendered  to  him }  observinff  that  Ce- 
sar's soklbrs  received  not  but  grantednfo.    Hs 

killed  himself.     Plut.  in  C«s. II.  A  son  oT 

the  wife  of  Marios  by  a  former  husband. 
111.  Cluintos,  a  man  intimate  with  Crasauaaod 
other  illustrious  men  of  Rome,  whoee  vices  hs 
bshed  with  an  unsparing  hand.     Cie,  Brut, 
43  and  46.     Orat,  2,  c.  60. 

GbatiIkus,  !.  a  native  of  Pannoob,  fother 
to  the  emperor  Yalentinisn  1st.  Hs  vras  raised 
to  the  throne,  though  only  eight  ^earsold ;  and 
after  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly 
with  hb  father,  he  becanM  sob  emjperor  in  this 
16th  year  of  hb  age.  He  soon  after  took,  as 
his  imperial  colleague,  Theodosius,  whom  be 
appointed  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire. 
His  courage  in  the  field  b  aa  remarkabb  as  hb 
love  of  learning  and  fondness  of  philosophy. 
He  sbughtered  30,000  Germans  in  a  battb,and 
supported  the  tottering  state  by  hb  prudence 
and  intrepidity.  Hb  enmity  to  the  Pajgan  su- 
perstition of  hb  subjects  proved  hb  nun ;  end 
Maximinus,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  and  of  all  the  gods,  was  join- 
ed by  an  infinite  number  of  discontented  Ro- 
mans, and  met  Gratbn  near  Paria  in  Gaol. 
Gratbn  was  forsaken  by  hb  troops  in  the  fiokf 
of  battb,  and  was  murdered  by  the  rebeb,  A.  D. 
383,  in  the  24ih  year  of  hb  age. if.  A  Ro- 
man soldbr,  invested  with  the  imperbl  purple 
by  the  rebellious  army  in  Britain,  in  oppooCion 
to  Honoriua  He  was  assaaanated  four  months 
after  by  those  very  troops  to  whom  hs  owed  hb 
elevation,  A.  D.  407. 

GfiATioa  FALi8CU8,a  Latin  poet,  contempo- 
rary with  Ovid,  and  mentioneq  onlr  by  him 
among  the  more  ancient  authors.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  coursing,  called  Cynegetiam^  much 
commended  for  ita  elegance  and  perspeeuity. 
It  rosy  be  compared  to  &e  Georgics  of  Virgil,  to 
which  it  b  neariy  equal  in  the  number  of  verses. 
The  latest  edition  b  that  of  Am^  4to.  1798. 
Chid,  Pont,  4,  eL  16^  ▼.  34. 
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Obmoaiui,  (Thaod.  ThaoiMlargiM.)  I.  adis- 
eiple  of  Onsen,  afterwards  bubop  of  Neoccsa- 
teaTthe  plaM  of  his  birth.  He  died  A.  D.  266, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  left  only  seventeen  idola- 
ters in  his  diocese,  where  he  had  found  only 
Mventeen  Christians.  Of  his  works  are  extant 
his  gratalatory  oration  to  Origen,  a  canonical 
episUe,  and  other  treatises  in  Greek ;  the  best 

edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1623. 

II.  NanxiansMi,  surnaajed  the  Dimne^  was 
bishop  of  ConstantijK>ple,  which  he  resigned  on 
ito  bemg  disputed.  His  writings  rival  those  of 
the  most  celebrated  orators  of  Greece,  in  elo- 
quence, sublimity,  and  variety.  His  sermons  are 
more  fi>r  philosophers  than  common  hearers,  but 
replete  with  senoosness  and  devotion.  Erasmus 
said  that  he  was  afraid  to  translate  his  works, 
firom  the  apprehension  of  not  transfusing  into 
another  language  the  smartness  and  acunien  of 
bis  style,  andthe  stateliness  and  happy  diction 
of  the  whole.  He  died  A.  D.  389.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  the  first 
volume  of  which,  in  fbl.  was  published  at  Paris, 

177a IIL  A  bishop  of  Nyssa,  author  of  the 

Nioene  creed.  His  style  is  represented  as  alle- 
gorical and  affected ;  and  he  nas  been  accused 
of  mixing  philosophy  too  much  with  theology. 
His  writmgs  consist  of  commentaries  on  Scrip- 
ture, moral  discourses,  sermons  on  mysteries, 
dogmatical  treatises,  panegyrics  on  saints ;  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Morell,  2  vols. 
foL  Paris,  1615.  The  bishop  died  A.  D.  396. 
— — IV.  Another  Christian  writer,  whose  works 
were  edited  by  the  Benedictines,  in  four  vols, 
fol.  Paris,  1705. 

Grtllds,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed 
Epaminondas,  and  was  himself  slain  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mantinea,  B.  C.  363.     Vid.  Zenophon. 

GtoEs,  or  Gtbs,  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Can- 
daules,  king  of  the  country,  showed  his  wife 
naked.  The  queen  was  so  incensed  at  this 
instance  of  imprudence  and  infirmity  in  her 
husband,  that  she  ordered  Gryges  either  to  pre- 
pare for  death  himself  or  to  murder  Candaules. 
lie  chose  the  latter,  and  married  the  queen,  and 
ascended  the  vacant  throne  about  718  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Mermnade  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  reign^ 
38  years,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  im- 
mense presents  which  he  made  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  Herodot.  1,  c.  8.— Plat,  dial,  10,  de 
rep.-- Vol.  Max.  7,  c.  1.— Ctc.  OJic.  3,  9. 

Gylippus,  I.  a  Lacedsmonian,  sent  B.  C. 
414,  by  his  countrymen  to  assist  Syracuse 
against  the  Athenians.  He  obtained  a  wle- 
brated  victory  over  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  the 
enemy's  generals,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender. 
He  accompanied  Lysander  in  his  expedition 
against  Atnens,  and  was  intrusted  by  the  con- 
<lueror  with  the  money  which  had  been  taken 
in  the  plunder,  which  amounted  to  1500  talents. 
As  he  conveyed  it  to  Sparta,  he  had  the  mean- 
ness to  unsew  the  bottom  of  the  bags  which 
contained  it,  and  secreted  about  three  hundred 
talents.    His  theft  was  discovered ;  and,  to  avoid 


Gtmnosopbistjb,  a  certain  sect  of  philoeo' 
phors  in  India,  who,  according  to  some,  pfaioed 
their  summum  bonum  in  pteasure,  and  their 
gummum  malum  in  pain.   TThey  lived  naked, 
as  their  name  implies,  and  for  37  years  they 
exposed  themselves  in  the  open  air,  to  the  heat 
of  the  son,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  night.  Thev  were  often  seen 
in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyes  full  upon  the  disc 
of  the  sun  fhnn  the  time  of  its  rising  till  the  hour 
of  its  setting.    Sometimes  they  stood  whole  days 
upon  one  foot  in  burning  sand,  without  nx>vinff 
or  showing  any  concern  for  what  surrounded 
them.    Afexander  was  astonished  at  the  sight 
of  a  sect  of  men  who  seemed  to  despise  bodily 
pain,  and  who  inured  themselves  to  sufier  tne 
greatest  tortures  without  uttering  a  groan  <a 
expressing  any  marks  of  fear.    Tne  conqueror 
condescended  to  visit  them,  and  his  astonish- 
ment was  increased  when  he  saw  one  of  them 
ascend  a  burning  pile  vrith  firmness  and  unoon- 
eem,  to  avoid  Uie  infirmities  of  old  age ;  and 
stand  upright  on  one  leg  and  unmoved,  when 
the  fiaroes  surrounded  him  on  every  side.    Vid, 
Calamu.  The  Brachmans  were  a  branch  of  the 
sect  of  the  Gymnosophiste.    Vid.  Brachmann, 
Strab.  15,  &c— PZin.7,  c.  ^—Cie.  TVsc  5.— 
iMcan.  3,  V.  240.— Cart.  8,  c  9.— iWon. 

H. 


HfMON.     Vid.  Part  III. 

HALdTus,  an  eunuch,  who  used  to  taste  the 
meat  of  Claudius.  Hejxnsoned  the  emperor's 
food  by  order  of  Agrippina.  Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c. 
66. 

HiNNiBAL.     Vid.  AnnibaL 

Hanno.     Vid.  Anno. 

Harmodius,  a  friend  of  Aiistogiton,  who  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pi* 
sistratide, B. C. 510.  [Vid. Ari^to^iton.]  The 
Athenians,  to  reward  the  patriotism  of  these 
illustrious  citizens,  made  a  law  that  no  one 
should  ever  bear  the  name  of  Aristogiton  and 
Ebrmodius.  Herodot.  5,  c.  35. — Plin,  34,  c  8. 
— Senec.  Ir.  2. 

Harpagus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  con- 
quered Asia  Minor  after  he  had  revolted  from 
Astyages,  who  had  cruelly  forced  him  to  cat  the 
flesh  of  his  son,  because  he  had  disobeyed  his 
orders  in  not  putting  to  death  the  infant  Cyrus. 
Herodot.  I,  c.  lOB.—Jttstin.  1,  c.  5  and  6. 

Hakpalus,  a  man  intrusted  with  the  trea- 
sures of  Babylon  by  Alexander.  His  hopes  that 
Alexander  would  perish  in  his  expedition,  ren- 
dered him  dissipflied,  negligent,  and  vicious. 
When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror  was  return- 
ing with  great  Itoentment,  he  fled  to  Athens, 
where,  with  his  money,  he  corrupted  the  ora- 
tors, among  whom  was  Demosthenes.  When 
brought  to  justice,  he  escaped  with  impunity  to 
Crete,  where  he  was  at  Isst  assassinated  by 
Thimbro,  B.  C.  325.  Plut.  in  Phoc.^Diod.  17. 

Harpalt CE,  I.  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus, 
king  of  Thrace.    When  her  fiither's  kingdom 


the  punishment  which  ho  deserved,  he  fled  from    was  invaded  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achil 


his  country,  and  by  this  act  of  meanness  tar- 
nished the  glory  of  his  victorious  actions.     7\- 

buU.  4,  el.  1,  V.  199.— P/tU.  in  NiciA II. 

An  Arcadian  in  the  Rutolian  war.     Virg.  JEn. 
IS  V.  272. 
QiMiiAsiOM.     Vid.  Part  I. 
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les,  she  repelled  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
manly  courage.  The  death  of  her  father,  which 
happened  soon  after  in  a  sedition,  rendered  her 
disiconsolate ;  she  fled  the  society  of  mankind, 
and  lived  in  the  forests  upon  plunder  and  rapine. 
After  her  death  the  people  of  the  country  dis- 
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poled  tiiflir  iwpeoli^  right  to  the  pofwrioau 
she  bad  aoquired  by  npine,  and  the^  soon  after 
appeased  her  manes  by  piooer  oblations  on  her 
tomb.  Vtrg.  JEn.  1,  ▼.  32l.--/fy^n.  ilib.  193 
and  2591 

HiRPOCRATioN,  I.  a  Platonic  pbiloe(»her  of 
Aigos,  firom  whom  Stobsns  compiled  nis  ec- 
kgoes.— -»ll.  A  sophist,  called  also  iBUns.— 
n1.  Valerius,  a  rhetorictan  of  Alexandria,  au- 
thor of  a  liBzkxm  on  ten  orators. 

ELlrospex,  a  soothsajrer  at  Rome,  who  drew 
omenr  bjr  coi»nlting  tlie  entrails  of  beasts  that 
were  sacnficed.  He  received  the  name  ofArua- 
ftXy  ab  Qxi»  a«picti«uii9,  and  that  of  Bxtxsj^x^ 
eh  ext^  ioMfriciendia,  The  order  of  Aruspices 
was  first  established  at  Rome  by  Romuluis  and 
the  first  Aruspices  were  Tuscans  by  origin,  as 
the^  were  particolariy  fiunous  in  that  branch  of 
divination.  [Vid,  T\ige»,\  They  were  ori- 
ginally three,  bat  the  Rcnnan  senate  yearly  sent 
six  noble  youths,  or,  aeoording  to  others,  twelve, 
to  Etmria,  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  art.  The  office  of  the  HaruspiceB  con- 
sisted in  observing  these  fi>ur  particulars :  the 
beast  before  it  was  sacrificed ;  its  entrails:  the 
flames  which  consnmed  the  sacrifice ;  and  the 
floor,  firanluncense,  &c.  which  was  used.  This 
custom  of  consuhinff  the  entrails  of  victims  did 
not  originate  in  Tuscany,  but  it  was  in  use 
amooff  the  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Ejpryptians,  &c. ; 
and  tfie  more  enlightened  part  ofmankind  well 
knew  how  to  render  it  subservient  to  their 
wishes  or  ^franny.  Agesilans,  when  in  Egypt, 
raised  the  droopmg  spirits  of  his  soldiers  bv  a 
•operstitieiis  arnfice.  He  secretly  wrote  in  his 
hand  the  word  vuiy,  victory^  in  large  characters^ 
and  holding  the  entrails  of  a  victim  in  his  hand 
tiOf  the  impression  was  communicated  to  the 
flesh,  he  showed  it  to  the  soldiers,  and  animated 
them  by  observing,  that  the  gods  signified  thdr 
approaching  victories  even  by  marking  it  in  the 
body  of  the  sararifieed  animals.     Cie,  de  Div> 

HscATfius,  an  historian  of  Miletus,  bom  549 
years  before  Ghriit,  in  the  leign  of  Darius  Hyn- 
taspes.    Herodot,  %  c  143. 

HECATisiA,  a  yearly  festival  observed  by  the 
Stratonioensians  in  bionour  of  Hecate.  The 
Athenians  paid  also  particular  worship  to  this 
goddess,  who  was  deemed  the  {latroness  of  fit- 
milies  and  of  children.  From  this  curcumstence 
the  stetues  of  the  goddess  were  erected  before 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  upon  every  new 
moon  a  public  supper  v?as  always  pro'vided  at 
the  expenie  of  the  richest  people,  and  set  in  the 
streets,  where  the  poorest  of  the  dtizeift  were 
pennitted  to  retire  and  feast  upon  it^  while  they 
reported  that  Hecate  had  devoured  it. 

Hbcatomboia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Juno,  by^  the  Argians  and  people  of  ^gina. 
It  receives  ito  name  from  tKmrw^  &.  B«vf,  a  sa- 
erifioe  of  a  hundred  bulls,  which  were  always 
offiired  to  the  goddess,  and  the  fiesh  distributed 
among  the  poorest  ottixens. 

EtecATOiCFBdNiA,  «  solomn  sacrifice  ofiered 
by  the  MesMniaas  to  Jupiter,  when  any  of  them 
biad  lulled  an  hundred  enemies.    Pout,  4,  c  19. 

Hbotob,  son  of  kinff  Mam  and  Hecuba,  was 
the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Trman  chiefr  that 
fought  against  the  Greeks.  He  married  An- 
drowMMthft,  the  danffhter  of  Eetion,  by  whom  he 
Ittd  Aitvanax.  He  was  appointed  captein  of 
all  the  Trofan  fones  when  Troy  was  besieged 
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by  the  Greeks ;  and  the  vakmr  witii  which  he 
behaved  showed  how  well  qualified  he  was  to 
discharge  that  important  office.  He  engaged 
with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and,  accordmg 
to  Hyginus,  no  less  than  31  of  the  most  valiant 
of  the  lenemy  perished  l^  his  band.  When 
Achilles  had  driven  back  the  Trojans  towards 
the  city,  Hector,  too  great  to  fly,  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  his  enemy' near  the  Soean  gates, 
though  his  fether  and  mother,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  blamed  his  rashness,  and  entreated  him  to 
retire.  The  siffht  of  Achilles  terrified  him,  and 
1)0  fled  before  him  in  the  plain.  The  Greek 
pursued,  and  Hector  was  killed,  and  his  body 
was  dragged  in  cruel  triumph  by  the  conqueror 
round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  whom  Hector  had 
killed.  The  body,  after  receiving  the  grossest 
insults,  was  ransomed  by  old  Priam,  and  the 
Trojans  obtained  from  the  Greeks  a  truce  of 
some  days  to  pay  tbe  last  offices  to  the  greatest 
of  their  leaders.  The  Thebans  boasted  in  the 
age  of  the  geographer  Pausanias  that  they  had 
the  ashes  of  Hector  preserved  in  an  urn,  by  or- 
der of  an  oracle  {  which  promised  them  undis- 
turbed felicity  if  they  were  in  possession  of  that 
hero's  remaips.  Tne  epithet  of  Hectoreua  is 
applied  \>y  the  poeto  to  the  Trojans,  as  best  ex- 

fressive  of  valour  and  intrepidity.    Homer,  H. 
,  SLC.-^Virg.  JEtu  1,  &c.—Ovid.  Met,  13  and 
13,  ^Dictyt   Cret.^Dares  Phryg.  —  Hygin. 
fab.  90  and  113.— Patw.  1,  3,  and  9,  c.  18.— 
QyAniU.  Smym.  1  and  3. 

Hecuba,  a  daughter  of  Dymas,  a  Phrygian 
prince,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Cisseis,  a 
Thracian  king,  ^as  the  second  wife  of  Priam 
long  of  Troy,  and  proved  the  chastest  of  wo- 
men, and  the  most  tender  and  unfortunate  of 
mothers.  During  the  Trojan  war  she  saw  the 
greatest  part  of  her  children  perish  by  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and,  like  a  mother,  she  confessed 
her  grief  by  her  tears  and  lamentations,  particu- 
lariy  at  the  death  of  Hector,  her  eldest  son. 
When  Troy  was  taken,  Hecuba,  as  one  of  the 
captives,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ulysses,  and  embarked 
with  theconouerors  for  Greece.  After  this  she 
threw  herselfinto  the  sea,  according  to  Qyginus, 
and  the  place  was,  from  that  circpmstance, 
called  Cyneum.  Hecuba  had  a  great  number  of 
children  by  Priam,  among  whom  were  Hector, 
Paris,  Deiphobus,  Pammon,  Helenus,  Polytes. 
Antiphon,  Hipponous,  Pdydorus,  Troilus;  and 
among  the  daughters,  Creusa,  Uione,  Laodice, 
Polyxena,  and  Cassandm.  Oviii,  Met.  11,  v. 
761,  1.  13,  V.  515.— ^^n. /a*.  111.— Ftr^. 
jEn.  3,  V.  44.— Jtt«.  10,  v.  271.— SSfroft.  13. 
Dictys  Cret.  4  and  5,—Apollod,  3,  c.  13. 

Hegelocbus,  a  genend  of  6000  Athenians 
sent  to  Mantinea  to  stop  the  progress  of  Epami- 
nondas.    Diod.  15. 

Heqemon,  I.  a  Thracian  poet  in  the  age  of 
Aldbiades.  He  wrote  a  noem  called  Giganto- 
machia,  besides  other  works.    jElian,  V,  H,  4, 

c  11. II.  Another  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem 

on  the  war  of  Leuctra,  &c  JSUan.  F.  H.  8,  c.  11. 

Heoesius,  I.  a  philosopher,  who  so  ek)quently 
convinced  his  auditors  of  their  fellings  and  fo^ 
lies,  and  persuaded  them  that  there  were  no  dan- 
gers after  death,  that  many  vrere  guilty  of  sui- 
cide. Ptolemy  forbade  him  to  contmue  his  doc- 
trines.    Cic.  Tuac,  1,  c.  34. 1].  A  femous 

orator  of  Magnesia,  who  corrppted  the  degant 
diction  of  AtSca,  by  the  introduction  of  Asiatic 
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Uloito.  ae.OmLe^,$B,  BrtU. 63^fl»raft. 
9.— P/tit  in  Alex. 

HcGBsu^HUfl,  I.  one  of  the  chief  megkh 
tntei  of  Rhodes  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  and 

hie  fiUher   Philip. II.  Another  naUve  of 

Rhodes.  171  yean  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
engaged  his  coandrmen  to  preparea  fleelof  40 
ships  to  aasist  the  Romans  against  Perseos,  king 
of  Maosdonia. 

HEOBSiPTLfi,  a  daughter  of  Oloras  king  t>f 
Thrace,  who  married  Mihiades  and  became 
roelher  of  Cimon.    Pint. 

Ubgetorjdes,  a  Thaaian,  who^  npon  seeing 
his  eoantry  beaeged  by  the  Athenians,  and  a 
law  forbidding  any  one  on  pain  of  death  to  speak 
of  peace,  went  to  the  marKet-pIace  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  and  boldly  told  his  countrymen 
to  treat  him  as  they  pleased,  provided  they  sav- 
ed the  dty  fh>m  the  calamities  which  the  con- 
tinuation ef  the  war  seemed  to  threaten.    The 
Thanans  were  awakened,  the  law  was  abrogat- 
ed, and  Hegetoridee  pardoned,  Ac  Pofyten,  3. 
H£l£na,  I.  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
age,  flprunfl  from  <me  of  the  eggs  which  Leda, 
the  wifo  of  lung  Tyndarus,  brought  forth  after 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  metamorphosed  into  a 
swan.    [  Vid.  Leda.]    According  to  some  an- 
thon,  Etelen  was  daughter  of  Nemesis  by  Jupi- 
ter, and  Leda  was  only  her  nurse ;  and  to  re- 
concile this  variety  of  opinions,  some  imagine 
that  Nemesis  and  Leda  are  the  same  persons. 
Her  beauty  was  so  universally  admired,  even 
in  her  infiincy,  that  Theseus,  with  his  friend  Pi- 
rithous,  carried  her  away  before  she  had  attain- 
ed her  tenth  year,  and  conoesled  her  at  Aphid- 
na,  under  the  care  of  his  mother  iBthra.    Her 
brothers,  Caster  and  Pollux,  recovered  her  by 
force  of  arms,  and  she  returned  safe  and  unpol- 
luted to  Sparta,  her  native  coontry.    The  most 
celebnUed  of  her  suitors  were  iJlysses  son  of 
Laertes,  Antikwhns  son  of  Nestor,  Sthenelus 
son  of  Capaneus,  Diomedes  son  of  Tydens, 
Philoctetes  son  of  Paean,   ProtesUaus  son  of 
Iphiclus,  Eurypilus  sen  of  Evemon,  Ajax  and 
Teucer   sons  of  Telamon,    Patroclus  son  of 
MnoBtius,  Menelaus  son  of  Atreus,  Thoas,  Ido- 
mcneu&  and  Merion.    Tyndarus  was  rather 
alarmed  than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  illustrious  princes,  who  eagerly  solicited 
each  to  become  his  son-in-law.     Ulysses  advised 
the  king  to  bind,  by  a  solemn  oath,  all  the* suit- 
ors, that  they  would  approve  of  (he  nninflnenc- 
ed  choice  which  Helen  should  make  of  one 
among  them ;  and  engaire  to  unite  together  and 
defend  her  person  and  character  if  ever  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  ravish  her  from  the  arms 
of  her  husbapd.    The  advice  of  Ulysses  was 
followed,  the  princes  consented,  and  Helen  fixed 
her  choice  upon  Menelaus,  and  married  him. 
Hermione  was  the  eariy  fruit  of  this  union, 
which  continued  for  three  years  with  mutual 
happiness.     After  thi&   Paris,  son  of  Priam 
king  of  Troy,  came  to  Lacedsmon  on  pretence 
oTsacrifidng  to  Apollo.    He  was  kindly  receiv- 
ed by  Menelaus,  but  shameftilly  abused  his  &- 
vours ;  and  in  his  absence  in  Crete  he  corrupted 
the  fidehty  of  his  wife  Helen,  and  pemiaded  her 
to  foUow  him  to  Troy,  B.  C.  1198.    The  beha- 
viour of  Helen  during  the  Trojan  war  is  not 
eleariy  known.    When  Paris  was  killed,  in  the 
ninth  yeur  of  the  war,  she  married  Deiphobus, 
one  of  Priam's  sons ;  and  when  Troy  was  taken, 
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noflcnii^toheliay  BBB^  m 
d«ce  tWQtertv into  his  chamber,  to 
heisfllf  with  MienelasB.    Bhe  retimed  to  Spsr- 
ta.  and  the  krre  of  Menekns  forgave  the  canm 
which  she  had  committed.    After  she  hsid  liwwl 
for  some  years  at  Sparta.  Menehms  died,  mud 
die  was  driven  from  PetonmnesiiB  by  Msigs- 
pentbesand  Nioostratos^  the  3k«pliBMte  aoaa 
of  her  bosband ;  she  retired  to  Phodee,  when 
atthat  time  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argos,  iqgneii 
over  the  country.     Polyxo  renembeved  thai 
her  widowhood  oriffinated  in  Helen,  and  theft 
her  husband  Tlepobmus  had  been  kOled  in  Che 
Trojan  war,  wbkh  had  been  caused  by  the  de- 
bandieries  of  Helen  ;  therefore  she  niHftateil 
revenge.    While  Hden  one  day  rethed  tofaethe 
in  the  river,  Polyxo  disffuised  her  attendanU  m 
the  habits  of  funes,  and  sent  them  with  otden 
to  murder  her  enemy.    Helen  waa  tied  to  « tree 
and  strangled,  and  her  misfortooea  vrete  after- 
wards remembered,  and  the  crimea  of  PojTEe 
expiated  by  the  temple  which  the  Bbodwiis 
raised  to  Helen  Dendrite,  or  tied  to  m  tree. 
There  b  a  tradition  mentioned  by  HesodotiK 
which  says  that  Paris  was  driven,  as  he  vetomed 
fimn  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where 
Proteus,  king  oiif  the  country,  azpeltoa  hin  6em 
his  domUiions  for  his  ingratitude  l»  Bfeoelaos^ 
and  confined  Helen,    from  thai  cncomslanoe, 
therefore,  Priam  informed  the Greoan  Builesss 
dom  that  neither  Helen  nor  her  tmssiaBiiiievufffi 
in  Troy,  bat  in  the  hands  of  the  kins  of  E^yf^ 
In  spite  of  this  assertion  the  Gheeis  besegcd 
the  town,  and  took  it  after  tm  yean  aege*,  and 
Menekua,   by  visiting  Egypt  aa  he  retuiped 
home,  reeoveted  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteos, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  had 
been  nndeitaken  on  very  nnjoat  sjid  impaidQii- 
abtegroands.    Helen  was  honouved  after  dssA 
as  a  goddess,  and  the  Spartans  hniK  her  a  ton- 
pie  at  Therapne.  vfhidi  had  power  of  giving 
beauty  toaU  tne  defoimed  women  who  enterea 
it    Helen,  according  to  some,  waa  carried  into 
the  island  of  Lance  after  death,  wfaaeshe mar- 
ried Achilles,  who  had  been  oneof  her  wamegt 
admirers.    Paue.  3,  c  19,  d^c. — ApoUod,  3,  c. 
10,  &c— JS^/s^n.  fah.  n.-^BeredM.  ^cl  12.— 
Plut,  in  The9.  &c— Oie.  de  Q^  3,—JJbrmt, 
3,  od.  Z.^Diety8  CrU,  1,  ftc—QviiU.  8mym. 
10,  13,  &c— Homer.  U,  8.  and  Od.  4  and  15. 
II.  A  joung  woman  of  Sparta,  often  con- 
founded with  t&  daughter  of  Leda.    As  sbs 
was  going  to-  be  sacrimed,  because  the  kA  bad 
fellen  upon  her,  an  eagle  came  and  carried  awiy 
the  knife  of  the  priest,  upon  which  ahe  w«s  r^ 
leased,  and  the  barbarous  custom  of  ofiering  hu- 
man victims  was  abolished  .—^111.  A  dauffhter 
of  the  enmeror  Constansttne,  who  marrieid  Jo- 

liao. rV.  The  mother  of  Constantina.  Shi 

died  in  her  80th  year,  A.  D.  328. 

HfiLiNUB,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  aon  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  greatly  respected  by  all  the 
Trojans.  When  Deiphobos  was  given  in  mar* 
riage  to  Helen  in  preference  to  himself  he  re- 
solved to  leave  his  country,  and  be  retired  to 
mount  Ida,  where  Ulyssss  took  himprisoner  \if 
the  advice  of  Chak»s.  As  ha  was  vreO  so- 
quainted  with  ftiturity,  the  Ghreeka  made  use  af 
prayers,  threats,  and  piomises,  to  indoce  him  (o 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Trojans;  andeithertbe 
fear  of  death  or  gratification  of  rgeeutment,  se- 
dnced  hhn  to  &ckMe  to  the  enennes  of  lie 
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,  ihtXTwoff  •oold  noibetokMiwUlitft 
WM  in  poMiwion  of  Hm  PaUaduyii,  nor  be£M« 
PbilodfUs  CMM  fitom  hn  litreftt  at  Leninos, 
aad iiiiited to— ppoft the m^.   After therain 
cif  bh  ooontfy,  he  fell  to  the  share  of  PyrrhiM, 
Uie  mm  of  A«hMtee,  and  nved  hit  life  by  wnia- 
iagbim  to  avoid  a  dangesooB  tempest,  which  in 
iwitj  pfov«d  fetal  to  all  those  who  set  sail 
Thie  endeasad  him  to  Pyirhii%  and  he  veosived 
ft«m  hii  hand  Andnxnache,  the  widow  of  his 
biotlier  Hector,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Oestrinos.    This  marriaffe,  according  to  some, 
W9M  oonsnmmaled  after  Uie  death  or  Pyrrfaos, 
who  lived  with  Andromache  as  his  wife.    Ue- 
lenus  was  the  onhr  one  of  Priam's  sons  who  sar- 
TBved  the  min  of  his  country.    After  the  death 
•f  Pvnhiis,   he  reigned  over  part  of  Epims, 
which  he  called  Chaonia  in  memory  of  his  bro- 
ther Chaoo,  whom  he  had  inadvertently  killed. 
Helanns  received  Aneasaa  he  voyaged  towards 
Italy,  and  feietold  him  some  of  the  cahunities 
which  attended  his  fleet.    The  manner  in  which 
be  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  doobtAiL 
VkLOtmoMdra.    JKmia-.  K.  6^  v.  76,  L  7,  v.  47. 
—  Virg,  jBn,Z,  v. 295,  Ac.— Pan*.  l,c  ll.LS^ 
€.33.— 09<(f.ilfet]3,  v.99and723,L  16,v.437. 

Heli  ASTJi,  a  name  given  to  the  judges  of  the 
nnmeioas  tribumd  at  Athens.    They  com- 
'  of  1000,  and  sometimee  of  1500;  they 
eeldoai  amsinhlcd,  and  only  upon  matters 
of  the  greatest  importance.     Dewutaih,  eorUr, 
TkiL^Diofr,  in  Sol, 

HelicIon,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Antenor. 
He  married  Laodioe,  tJie  daughter  of  Priam, 
wfaoeeferm  Iris  assumed  to  inmn  Helen  of  the 
state  ofthe  rival  armies  before  Troy.  Hrm,  R, 
S^  V.  193. 

HcLiOD^aus,  I.  one  of  the  fevoorites  of  Se- 
leuoiiB  Philopator,  king  of  Syria.  Heattempt- 
•d  ta  plunder  the  temfSeof  the  Jews,  about  176 
years  More  Christ,  W  onJer  of  his  master,  Ac. 

11.  A  €hreek  matheoMtician  off  isiiasn 
III.  A  feaoousBophirt,  the  best  editions  of  whose 
enftettaining  romance,  caUed   Mthwftiea.  are 
Commeltn,  8vo.  1596,  and  Bourdelot,  8vo.  Paris, 

Hbliooabalus,  I.  a  deity  among  the  Pbomi- 
ctans.— -II.  M.  Aurelins  Antoninus,  a  Roman 
emperor,  son  of  Varius  Marcelloo,  called  Helib- 
gaMus,  because  he  had  been  priest  of  that  di- 
viniftv  in  Phonioia.  After  the  death  of  Macri' 
nus  he  vras  invested  with  the  imperial  purple ; 
and  the  senate,  however  unwilling  to  suomit  to 
a  youth  only  14  years  of  age,  approved  of  his 
election,  and  bestowedupon  him  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus. Heliogabahis  made  hii  grandmother 
Mmsa,  and  his  mother  Samias,  his  colleagues 
on  the  throne ;  and  to  bestow  more  dignity  upon 
the  sex,  he  chose  a  senate  of  women,  over  which 
his  mother  piesided,  and  prescribed  all  the 
modes  and  fethions  which  prevailed  in  the  em- 
pire. Rome,  however,  soon  displayed  a  scene 
of  cruelty  and  debauchery ;  the  imperial  palace 
was  fbll  of  prostitution,  and  the  most  in&roous 
of  the  populace  became  the  favourites  of  the 
prince.  He  raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of 
the  consulship,  and  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay 
adoration  to  the  god  Henogabelus,  which  was 
no  other  than  a  large  black  stone,  whose  fi^urs 
resembled  that  of  a  cone.  To  this  ridicmous 
deity  temples  were  raised  at  Rome,  and  the  al-  i 
tm  of  the  gods  phudeied  to  deck  thoaeof  the  j 


newdmnitT.  Such  lieentiemnsas  soon  disph— 
ed  the  populace,  and  Heliogabalus,  unable  to  ap 
pease  tne  seditions  of  the  soldien,  whom  his  ra- 
pad^  and  debaucheries  had  irritated,  bod  hhn- 
self  m  the  fifth  and  excrements  of  the  cuoa^ 
where  he  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  - 
His  head  was  aeveredfiom  his  body  the  10th  tif 
March,  A.  D.  SSa»  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age. 
after  a  reign  of  three  years,  nine  months,  ana 
four  days.  He  vras  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Sevens.  Hie  cruelties  were  as  consptcuous  as 
his  licentiousnees. 

HellanIcus,  I.  a  celebrated  Gtaeek  historiaD) 
bom  at  Mitylene.  He  wrote  an  history  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  of 
the  founders  of  the  most  femous  towns  in  every 
kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  411,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.    Pout.  9;  c  3.— Ofe.  ife  Ora<.  9;  c. 

53.— All  Qtl  15,  c.  33. IL  A  bmve  officer 

rewarded  by  Alexander.  Cmi.  5,  c  S.— — 111. 
An  historian  of  Milstus,  who  wrote  a  descrip- 
tkmof  the  earth. 

HsLLfiNcs,  the  inhabitants  of  Gteeeoe.  Vid. 
BeUen. 

HiLLdTU,  two  festivals^  one  of  which  was 
obaerved  in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Europe,  whoae 
bones  were  then  carried  in  edemn  procession, 
with  a  myrtle  garland  no  less  than  twenty  co- 
bits  in  circumference,  caUed  cXAiM^f .  The  other 
festival  vras  celebrated  at  Corinth  with  gamea 
and  races,  where  young  men  entered  the  lists, 
and  generally  ran  with  burning  torches  in  their 
hanmu  It  was  institoted  in  iKmour  of  Minerva, 
somamed  Heltotis,  cm  rov  tKmt^froM  a  certain 
pond  of  Marathon,  where  one  of  her  statuea 
was  erected,  or  airo  row  tXtn  fw  cmv  rw  IInra«»r, 
because  by  ner  assistance  BeUerophon  took  and 
managed  the  horse  Pegasus,  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  the  institution  of  the  festival. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  Hellotis,  a  Corin- 
thian woman,  ftom  the  following  circumstanoe : 
when  the  Dorians  and  the  Herachdm  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  they  took  and  burnt  Corinth; 
the  inhabitants,  and  particulariy  the  women, 
escaped  by  flicht,  except  Hellotis  and  her  sister 
Eurytione,  who  took  snelter  in  Minervs*s  tem- 
ple, relying  for  safety  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
place.  When  this  was  known,  the  Dorians  set 
file  to  the  tempos  and  the  two  sisters  perished 
in  the  tfames.  This  wanton  cruehr  was  follow- 
ed by  a  dreadfal  plague ;  and  the  l5orians,  to  al- 
leviate the  misfortunes  which  they  sufiered, 
were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease  the  manes 
of  the  two  sisters,  and  therefore  they  raited  a 
new  temple  to  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  esta- 
blished tbe  festivals  which  bore  the  name  of  one 
of  the  unfortunate  women. 

Hel6ta,  and  HxLdTBs.  the  publio  slaves  <^ 
Sparta,  dtc.     Vid.  mioo,  Part  I. 
Hblvu,  the  mother  of  Cicero. 
Hbphjbstia,  a  festival  in  hoMOor  of  VnloBa 
(H^is^)  at  Athens.    There  was  then  a  nuss 
with  torches  between  three  young  men.    Each 
in  his  turn  run  a  race  witha  lighted  torch  in  his 
hand,  and  whoever  could  cury  it  to  the  end  of 
the  oourse  before  it  was  extinguished,  obtainod 
thepriae.    They  deUvered  it  one  to  the  other  afl 
tcr  they  finished  their  couree,  and  fif^^J****  *^ 
cumstanoe  we  see  many  allusions  in  anciant  aii» 
thors,  who  oompaie  the  vicisitudes  «hnman 
aflUn  to  thisdehveringof  the  torch,  particulariy 

hi  these  lints  of  Lucretius  d : 
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inque  hreti  wpaUo  muUmtuttttdaanimtmtHtm^ 
Et  quAui  cur»ore»  vikd  lampada  traduiU. 

Hephsatio,  a  Greek  gnmiBamn  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Veras.  There 
reniaina  of  his  compoeitions  a  treatiae  entitled 
Enchiridion  de  metria  <f*  poematef  the  best 
cditbn  of  which  is  that  of  Poutf,  4to.  UUraj. 
1796. 

HspHjEsf  ION,  a  BAaoedoman  finnoos  for  his 
intimacy  with  Alexander.  He  died  at  Bdwtana, 
325  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Alexander 
was  so  inconsolable  at  the  death  of  this  faith- 
ful subject,  that  he  shed  tears  at  the  intelligence, 
and  ordered  the  sacred  fire  to  be  extinguished, 
which  was  never  done  but  at  the  death  of  a  Per- 
sian monarch.  The  physician  who  attended 
Hephestion  in  hb  illness  was  accused  of  neg- 
ligence, and  by  the  king's  order  inhumanly  put 
to  death,  and  the  games  were  interrupted.  Ue 
was  so  like  the  king  hn  features  and  stature,  that 
he  was  often  saluted  by  the  name  of  Alexander. 
Curt.  Arrian.  7,  Ac^Plut.  in  AUx.^JElian, 
V,  U.  7,  c.  8. 

HeraclI:ia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  celebrated 
every  fifUi  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules.  The 
This)l>ians  and  Thebans  in  Bceotia  observed  a 
festival  of  the  same  name,  in  which  they  offered 
apples  to  the  god.— There  vras  also  a  festival 
at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  continoed 
two  days,  the  first  was  called  evo^iaraf,  the  se- 
cond fffMXtur.^-^At  a  festival  of  the  same  name 
at  Cos,  the  priest  ofliciated  with  a  mitre  on  his 
head,  and  in  women's  apparel— At  Lindns, 
a  solemnity  of  the  same  name  was  also  observed, 
and  at  the  celebration  nothing  was  heard  but 
execrations  and  profane  wordi^  and  whosoever 
accidentally  dropped  any  other  word&  wis  ac- 
cused of  living  pro&ned  the  sacred  rnes. 

HeracleOtes,  a  surname  of  DkmyBUs  the 
pliik)sopher.^-^A  phikMopber  of  Ueraolea, 
who^  Uxe  his  master  Zeno  and  all  the  Stoics, 
firmly  believed  that  pain  was  not  an  eviL  A 
severe  illness,  attended  with  the  most  acute 
pains,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  stoics^ 
about  264  years  before  tlie  Chri^&n  era.  He 
became  afterwards  one  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect, 
which  placed  the  aummum  honum  in  pleasure. 
He  wrote  some  poetry,  and  chiefly  treatises  of 
philosophy.    Dtog.  in  vU, 

HekaclIdje,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Hereules 
at  his  death  lefl  to  his  son  Hyllns  all  the  rights 
and  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and  permitted  him  to  marry  lole  as  soon  as 
he  came  of  age.  He  soon  after  challenffed  to 
single  combat  Atreus,  the  successor  of  Eurys- 
theuson  the  throneof  Mycenie ;  and  it  was  mu- 
tually agreed  that  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  Peloponnesus  should  be  ceded  to  whosoever 
defeated  nis  adversary.  Echemus  accepted  the 
challenge  for  Atseus,  and  Hyllus  was  killed,  and 
the  Heraclide  a  second  time  departed  from  Pe- 
loponnesus. Cleodeus,  the  son  of  Hyllus,  made 
a  third  attempt,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful ; 
and  his  son  Aristomachus,  some  time  after,  met 
with  the  same  un&vourable  reception,  and  pe- 
rished in  the  field  of  battle.  Aristodemus,  Te- 
menus,  and  Chresphontes,  the  three  sons  of 
Aristomachus,  encouraged  by  the  more  expres- 
sive and  leas  ambiguous  woru  of  an  orade,  and 
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defiraQB  to  wrmtfb  the  death  of  tMr 
gerators.  aaseinblad  a  nmneiDos  fcgee,  and  with 
a  fleet  invaded  all  Pebponneaaa.    Tbeir  — 
peditkm  was  attended  with  sooceH)  and 
some  decisive  battles  they  became  mailew 
the  peninsula,  which  th^  divided  among 
selves  two  years  after.    The  noonmn  of  the 
Pekiponnesus  by  the  descendants  of  Hevonlea 
forms  an  inteierang  epoch  in  ancignt  histnsy, 
which  is  universally  bdiBved  to  hav«  hmvftn&i 
80  yean  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  yean 
before  the  Christian  en.    This  conquest  mm 
totally  achieved  about  120  yean  after  the  llnl 
attempt  of  HyUus.    AjtoUod,  2,  c  7,  Acl-^A- 
rerio<.^9,  c  26.— Pati#.  1,  c  17. — Ptiert,  l, 
c  2.— CV^merw.  Alex.  Strom.  1. — Tkmnfi.  1, 
c  19,  SLC—Diod.  1,  Ac—Ariotoi.  de  iicp.7,c 
26. 

HerIclidcs,  I.  a  philoaopher  of  Hendeain 
Pontus,  for  some  time  disciple  of  SpeosqwDB  and 
Aristotle.  He  lived  aboot  335  yean  before  the 
Christian  era.     Cic.  Tuoe.  5,  ad.  QwhU.  a— 

Diog.  in  PjMi. II.  A  man  who,  afW  the 

retreat  of  Dionysius  the  younger  fimn  Suily, 
raised  cabals  against  Dbn,  in  whose  iiands  the 
severe^  power  was  lod|^    He  was  put  to 

death  by  Dion's  order.     G  A5g».  in  Diom, 

III.  An  architect  of  Tarentnm,  inHmate  with 
PhiHp,  king  of  Macedonia.  HetedtoRhodea 
on  pretence  of  a  quarrel  with  Py&p,iadsifcfin 
to  the  Rhodian  ffeet    Poiytm. 

ELcRACLiTUs,  I.  a  celebnted  Greek  {Uikao- 
pber  of  Ephesii%  who  flourished  about  500  yean 
before  the  Christian  era.  Hiafiitbe(*anBmBW« 
Hyson,  or  Heradon.  Natoially  of  a  nslan- 
choly  disposition,  he  passed  his  tinw  in  a  aolitaiy 
and  unsodal  manner,  and  received  the  eppellir 
tion  of  the  obscure  pbiloaepher,  and  the  moan- 
er, fitom  hia  unoon^ienble  costom  of  winjpin 
at  the  fblUes,  firaOty,  and  viciaMtode  of  h— sw 
affidn.  He  empkml  his  time  In  wiitinc  dtf* 
ferent  treatises^  and  one  partkolarly,  in  wha^ 
he  supported  that  there  was  a  fiUal  neoaanly, 
and  that  the  worid  was  created  from  fire,  which 
he  deemed  a  flod  omnipotent  and  ommscienL 
Hb  opinion  luwut  the  origin  of  things  wen 
adoptM  by  the  Stoics^  and  Hippocrates  cnler- 
tained  the  same  netions  of  a  supreme  power. 
He  retired  to  the  mountains,  wfatre  for  oome 
time  he  fed  on  mss  in  common  with  the  wild 
inhabitanUofthephbDe.  Such  a  Aet  wta  soon 
productive  of  a  dropsical  complaint,  and  the  Mr 
losopber  condescended  to  revisit  the  town.  Tht 
enigmatical  manner  in  which  he  consulted  the 
physicians  made  Ids  applications  unintelligibk^ 
and  he  was  kft  to  depend  for  cme  only  opon 
himself.  He  fixed  his  re«dence  on  a  dung- 
hill, in  hopes  that  the  continual  wamth  whidi 
proceeded  from  it  might  dissipate  the  wateiy 
aocumukition,  and  restore  himtotheenjoiymeai 
of  his  former  heslth.  Such  a  remedy  proved 
ineffectual  (  and  the  philosopher,  despairinff  of  a 
cure  by  the  application  of  ox-dung,  sufibrea  hiB- 
self  to  die  in  the  60th  year  of  hia  age.  Some 
say  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  doga.    i>iqr. 

in  titcL^CUm.  AUx.  Str.  5. It  A  l/oe 

poet III.  A  writer  of  Halicamaasos,  ulti- 
mate with  Callimac^us.    He  was  lematkabh 
for  the  elegance  of  his  style. 
Heraclius,  I.  a  brother  of  Constantine,  ftc< 

II.  A  Roman  emperor. 

Hbiuba,  festivals  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Jun^ 


mSTOAY,  «Ee. 


HE 


tlie  mteoMM  of  tlMttcUj.    Tbny  wen 
observed  I7  the  coloniee  of  the  Argivee 
iprltteh  hmd  been  pknted  tX  Smmos  and  iElgina. 

Thmre  wee  a  ftedval  of  the  eame  name  in 

KIm,  oelebiated  OTerj  fifth  year,  in  which  sixteen 

matioiui  'were  a  garment  for  the  sodtlesa. 

Thave  were  also  othen  instituted  by  Hippoda- 
wnim^  wrbo  had  recmved  assistance  from  Juno 
when  slkD. married  Pebps.  Sixteen  matrons, 
rmt6h  mtteoded  by  a  maid,  presided  at  the  cele- 
bration.  The  contenders  were  young  virgins, 
who^  lieiDg  divided  in  cliswfis  aooording  to  their 
agew  Tan  races  each  in  their  order,  iMginning 
ywSik  the  jounffeat.  She  who  obtained  the  vic- 
t0fy  wrmm  permitted  to  dedicate  her  picture  to  the 

goddeee. There  was  also  a  jiolemn  day  of 

nkoamingat  Corinth,  which  bore  the  same  name, 

in  oommemoratioQ  of  Medea's  children,  who 

-were  baiied  in  Juno*s  temple.    They  had  been 

slain  by  the  Corinthians ;  who,  as  it  is  reported, 

to  avert  the  scandal  which  accompanied  so  bar- 

'baxooa  a  murder,  presented  Eunpides  vrith  a 

lutge  aom  of  money  to  write  a  play,  in  which 

T^fMUm  ie  r^Nresented  as  the  murderer  of  her 

fthiMrftn."— Another  festival  <^  the  same  name 

at  PaUeno,  with  games,  in  which  the  victor  was 

rewarded  with  a  garment. 

Hbbenmius  Senbcio,  I.  a  centurion  sent  in 
pursoit  of  Cicero  by  Antcmy.  He  cut  off  the 
ccator'a  bead.  Plut,  in  CHe.^—ll.  Caius,  a 
nmn  to  whom  Cicero  dedicates  his  book  de  Rhe- 
torkd,  a  "woik  attributed  by  someto  Comifidus. 
——III.  Philo,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  a  book 
on  Adii»n*s  reign.  E[e  also  composed  a  trea- 
Itaa,  divided  into  13  parts,  concerning  the  choice 
of  booksiy  dec 

HEBiL4THfiKi,  a  statuo  which  represented 
Mercury  and  Minerva  in  the  same  boav.  This 
atatoe  vras  flenerally  placed  in  schools  where 
^loq^^yqfifMi  aiM  philoaiapay  were  taught,  because 
tbeae  two  deities  piesided  over  the  arts  and  sd- 


HsaniAa,  a  Galatian  philoBopher  in  the 
eond  eentary.    His  irrino  phildophorum  gertr 
tiiium  was  printed  with  Justin  Martyr's  works, 
fol.  Paris,  1615  and  1636,  and  with  the  Oxford 
editioD  of  Tatian,  8vo.  1700. 

Hjsrmi6nk,  a  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 
HelMi.  She  was  privately  promised  in  marriage 
to  Orestes  the  son  of  Agamemnon ;  but  her  m- 
tbar,  ignorant  of  his  pre-ensaaement,  save  her 
band  to  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  AchillM,  whose  ser- 
vioea  he  had  experienced  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Pyrrfaoi^  at  his  return  from  Troy,  earned  home 
HiBrmione  and  married  her.  Hermione,  ten- 
deriy  attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes,  looked  up- 
on Pyrrhus  with  honor  and  indignation.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  however,  Hermione  received 
the  addresses  of  Pyrrhus  with  pleasuie.  Her 
jealousy  of  Andromache,  according  to  sooie,  in- 
duced ner  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  and  to  de- 
stroy Pyrrhus.  She  gave  heraelf  to  Orestes  af- 
ter tins  murder,  and  received  the  kingdom  of 

Sparta  as  a  dowry.     Homer.  Od.  4. — Eurip. 

in  Afuir,  ^  Oreat.^Ovid.  Her.  B,—PTopert. 

Mm 

Hermippus,  a  man  who  accused  Aspasia,  the 
mistress  of  Pericles^  of  impiety  and  prostitution. 
He  was  son  of  Lysis,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  poet  by  40  theatrical  pieces,  and  other  com- 
positions, some  of  which  are  quoted  by  Athe- 
hbqs.    JP^. 


HEaiiScBATBs,  L  a  general  of  Symeose, 
against  Nidas  the  Athttiian.  His  miity  to- 
wards the  Athenian  prisoners  was  looked  upon 
as  treacherous.  He  was  banished  from  Sicily 
without  even  a  trial,  and  he  was  murdered  as  fae 
attempted  to  return  back  to  his  country,  B.  C. 
406.  Pint,  in  Nic.  &c 11.  A  Rhodian  em- 
ployed by  Artaxerxes  to  corrupt  the  Grecian 

states. III.  A  sophist,  preceptor  to  Paosa- 

nias,  the  murderer  of  Philip.    Diod.  16. 

ElsrmodOrus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  £phesus, 
who  is  said  to  have  assisted,  as  interpreter,  the 
Roman  decemvirs  in  the  composition  of  the  ten 
tables  of  laws  which  had  ueen  collected  in 
Greece.  Cie,  T^uc.  5,  c.  d6.—Plin.  34,  c.  5. 
—II.  A  poefwho  wrote  a  book  called  Vfufim 
on  the  laws  of  different  natiooa. 

HBRMdcBNEs,  I.  an  arcbitecttof  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  employed  in  building  the  temple  of  Dia- 
na at  Magnesia.    He  wrote  a  book  upon  hia 

profession. IL  A  rhetorician  in  the  second 

century,  the  best  editions  of  whose  rhetoriea  are 
that  of  Stunnius,  3  vols.  12nx>.  Argent  1571. 
and  Laurentius,  Genev.  1614.  He  died  A.  D. 
161,  and  It  b  said  that  hia  hodj  was  opened, 
and  his  heart  found  hairy  and  of  an  extiaocdi- 
nary  aixe.  At  the  age  of  25^  as  is  reported,  he 
totally  lost  his  memory. 

HermolIus,  a  younff  Macedonian  among  the 
attendants  at  Alexan^.  As  he  was  one  day 
hunting  with  the  king,  he  killed  a  wild  boar 
which  waa  coming  towards  him.  Alexander, 
who  followed  doae  behind  him,  was  so  ^sap- 
pointed  because  the  beast  had  been  killed  be- 
fore he  could  dart  at  him,  that  he  ordered  Her- 
molaos  to  be  severely  whipped.  This  treatment 
irritated  Hermolaus,  anci  he  conspired  to  take 
away  the  king's  life,  with  others  woo  were  dia- 
pleaaed  with  th*  cruel  treatment  he  had  receiv- 
ed. ThepkAwisdiaoovesedbyonaaftheoQi^ 
spiratoTs,  and  Alexander  eideced  him  to  be  put 
to  death.    Cxtri,  8,  c.  6.  « 

HERMOTiMUs.  a  femous  prophet  of  Clazome- 
me.  It  is  said  tiiat  hia  soul  separated  itaelf  from 
his  body,  and  wandered  in  every  part  of  the 
earth  to  explain  futurity,  after  wmchit  returned 
again  and  animated  his  frame.  His  wife,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  frequent  absence  of  his 
soul,  took  advantage  of  it  and  burnt  his  body, 
as  if  totally  dead,  and  deprived  the  aoul  of  ita . 
natural  receptacle.  Hermotimua  received  divine 
honours  in  a  temple  at  Clazomeiue,  into  which 
it  was  unlawful  K>r  women  to  enter.  PUn,  7, 
c.  53,  dec.— i^ucian. 

H£RO,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venuft  at  Ses- 
tos,  greatly  enamoured  of  Leander,  a  ;f  outh  of 
Abydoe.  These  two  lovers  were  so  fiuthful  to 
one  another,  that  Leander,  in  the  night  eseaped 
from  the  vigilance  of  his  family  and  swam  acrosa 
the  Hellespont,  while  Hero  in  Sestos  directed 
hiscounM  by  holding  a  burning  torch  on  the  top 
ef  a  high  tower.  After  many  interviews  of  mu- 
tual afteotioii  and  tenderness,  Leai^er  was 
dnuvned  in  a  ten^>e8tuous  night  as  he  attempt- 
ed his  usual  course,  and  Hero  in  despair  threw 
herself  down  from  her  tower  and  perished  in  the 
sea.  MuiiKua  dd^Leand,  <f*  Hero. — Ovid.  Benrid, 
17  and  IS.—  Virg.  O,  3,  v.  358. 

Heb6deb,  I.  sumamed  the  Chreat  and  Ascalo^ 
nUuj  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassiua, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Antoov.  He  was  mada 
king  of  Judea  by  means  of  Antony,  and  afUx 
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tha  battle  of  Aattmi  be  wac  oeatiiiaed  in  fab 
power  b^  hit  (httenr  and  aabmiMion  to  Angoe- 
Uae.  Herenderedhunadfodioaabybiscractty; 
and,  as  he  knew  tbat  tbe  day  of  hia  death 
wooU  beeome  a  day  of  mirth  and  fe^vity,  he 
ordered  the  moat  iliaatrioaa  of  bia  aobyeoU  to  be 
ritfftintA  and  murdered  the  very  luoaaent  that  he 
expired,  that  every  eye  in  the  kin|dom  miffht 
aeem  to  shed  teara  at  tbe  death  of  Herod.  He 
died  in  the  70th  year  of  bis  a^  after  a  leign  of 

40  yeara.  JwephuM. 11.  AUkua.  Vid,  AUi. 

cut. 

HiRODiiNua,  a  €heek  hiatorian,  who  flonr- 
iahed  A.  D.  247.  He  waa  bom  at  Alexandria, 
and  he  waa  employed  anwng  the  offioera  of  the 
Raman  emperora.  He  wrote  a  Roman  hiatory 
in  eigbt  bo<^  from  the  death  of  Marcna  Anre- 
lina  to  Maxiounoa.  Hia  atyle  b  peenharly  ele- 
gant, bat  it  wanta  prectaion ;  and  the  wont  too 
plainly  betraya  that  the  aathor  waa  not  a  ner&et 
maater  of  geomphy.  He  b  aocoaed  or  being 
too  partial  to  Maximinua,  and  too  aerere  opon 
Alexauder  Sevema.  Hb  book  oomprebenda  the 
hiatory  of  68  or  70  years,  and  he  aaaerts  that  he 
haa  been  an  eye-witaeaa  of  wiialeTcr  he  baa 
written.  The  beat  editiona  of  hb  hiiftofy  are 
that  of  Pohtian.  4to.  Dovmn,  1525,  who  after- 
waida  publiahed  a  very  vahiable  Latin  tranab- 
tioo:  and  that  of  Oxfi>rd,  8m  1708. 

HftadDdTfTs,  a  celebrated  hiatorian  of  Hali- 
camaaana.  whoae  fiither'a  name  waa  Lyxea,  and 
tbat  of  hia  mother  Dryo.  He  fled  to  Samoa 
when  hb  ooimtry  laboured  under  the  oppreaaive 
^numy  of  Lycdamia,  and  travelled  over  Egypt. 
Italy,  and  all  <3reece.  He  afterwarda  returned 
to  Halicamaaaua,  and  expelled  the  tyrant ;  which 
patriotic  deed,  tar  ftom  gaining  the  eateem  and 
n^wijffifyii  Of  the  popuboe,  diapbaaed  aad  irri= 
tated  them  ao  tbat  Uerodotua  wa*  obliged  to  fly 
toGheeoefiamthepubltcreaeiitment  Hepob- 
Ibhr  npeated  at  tbe  CMvinpic  gamea  the  b^osy 
wmch  be  had  compoaed  in  hb  39th  year,  B.  C. 
445.  It  waa  leeeived  with  univeraal  appbuae. 
Thb  oelebrated  oorapoaition.  which  baa  procui^ 
ed  ita  author  tiie  titb  of  iather  of  hiatory,  b 
written  in  the  lomc  dialect  It  b  an  hiatory  of 
the  wan  of  the  Peiabna  againat  the  Greeka, 
fiom  the  age  of  Cyrua  to  the  battb  of  Myoale 
intbereignof  Xerxea;  and  beaidea  thb  it  givea 
an  aoooont  of  tbe  moat  celebrated  nations  in  the 
worid.  Heiodotua  had  written  another  hiatory 
of  AainrTia  and  Arabia,  which  b  not  extant. 
The  ideof  Homer,  generally  attributed  to  him, 
b  auppoaed  not  to  be  the  productbn  of  hb  pen. 
Tbe  two  beat  editimia  of  Uiia  great  hiatorian  are 
tbat  of  Waaadiig,  foL  Amaterdam,  1763,  and 
tbat  of  Gbvow,  9  vob.  I9mo.  1761.  Cur.  de  leg, 
1.  iU  OraL  S.— IKonva.  HmI,  h^QuitUU.  10,  c 
l,—J*iut,  (U  mal,  Herod. 

HaaoN,  two  matbamatidana,  one  of  whom  b 
called  tbe  anoient  and  tbe  other  the  younger, 
Tbe  Ibrmer,  vrbo  lived  about  100  yeara  befofe 
Chrirt,  waa  diadpb  of  Gteaibiua,  «nd  wrote  a 
corioua  book  tranalated  into  Latin,  under  the 
titb  of  apMtualium  Liber,  the  only  editbn 
of  which  b  that  of  Batdoa,  Aug.  Vind.  161& 

HEROPBiLua,  I.  an  impoator  in  the  rdgn  of 
J.  Coaar,  who  pretended  to  be  the  grandaon  of 
Marina.  He  waa  banished  from  Rome  by  Cfeaar 
for  hb  aeditiona,  and  waa  afterwards  atran^ed 

inpriaon. II.  A  Greek  physician,  about  570 

yvaia baioM tbe Chiiatian era.    Hewaaoneof 
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HersIlu,  one  <?  tbe  Sabinea^  carried  away 
by  the  Romans  at  the  eelebiBtion  of  tbe  Conan- 
aua.  She  waa  given  and  maniad  to  RooMilaay 
though,  according  to  aome,  aba  married  UmtkmM, 
a  youth  of  Latiura,  by  witom  aba  bad  Hoatoa 
HoetiUoa.  After  death  abe  waa  nrtaeated  with 
Inunortati^  by  Juno^  and  received  divine  bo- 
nouri  under  the  name  of  Ora.  IA9, 1,  c  11. 
—  Ovid.Mei,  14,  v.  8321 

HfraioDua,  a  calebfated  poet,  bom  at  AaoKa 
in  Bceotb.  Hb  £Uber*a  nanae  waa  Dim^  and 
hb  mether'a  Pjrcimede.  He  lived  in  the  age  of 
Homer,  and  even  obtained  a  poetical  priae  in 
competition  with  him,  aecocding  to  Vano  and 
Plotaxcb.  auintilian.  Pbibatratua,  aadolibank 
maintain  that  Heaiod  lived  before  tbe  agae£ 
Hooter ;  but  Vat  PateicuHia,  and  otbeaa,  aup- 

Srt  that  he  flouriabed  about  100  yeara  after  bim. 
eaiod  b  tbe  firat  who  wrote  a  poem  on  agri- 
culture.   Thb  compoaition  b  caHed  The  Work»  * 
and  the  Doyt.    Hb  Titeogomy  b  a  mincdh- 
neoua  narratioa,  valnabb  in  tbe&itbfolaaoonBt 
it  givea  of  tbe  goda  of  antiquity.     Hb  fiMdtf 
^  Hereuiee  b  but  a  fitagmant  of  a  laincr  poea, 
in  which  it  b  auppoaed  he  gave  an  acoount  of 
tbe  moat  oebbrated  beioinea  among  Um  an- 
denta.    Heaiod,  without  being  neater  of  the 
fire  and  aublimi^r  of  Homer,  b  admired  for  tba 
efegance  of  hb  (uctien  and  the  aweeCneaa  of  bb 
poetnr.    Beaidee  tbeae  poema^  be  wrote  t^Sbae, 
now  loat.    Panaaniaa  aaya  that  m  bb  age  He- 
siod'a  veraea  were  atiU  written  on  taUeta  in  the 
tempb  of  tbe  Muaea,  of  which  tbe  poet  waa  a 
priest    If  we  believe  CUm,  AlexantC  6,  jSSfrem. 
the  poet  borrowed  much  from  Muettu*.  Vurgili 
in  hia  Geofvioa.  haa  imitated  tbe  eompoaitionaof 
Heaiod,  and  taken  hb  opera  and  dice  Ibr  a  mo- 
del, aa  ho  acknowledgea.    Cieero  atron^  oom- 
menda  him,  and  tbe  Oraaka  weva  aa  putial  to 
hb  poetrjT  and  moral  inatmctiona,  tbat  they  or- 
dered their  children  to  bam  all  by  beait.    He- 
aiod waa  murdered  bj  the  aona  of  Gaary«tor  of 
Naupaotnm,  and  hb  body  waa  thrown  into  tbe 
aea.    Some  dolpbina  broaght  back  tbe  body  to 
the  ahore,  which  waa  immSdiately  known,  and 
tbe  murderera  were  diaoovered  br  tbe  poet^  daga 
and  thrown  into  tbe  aea.    If  UeaMsourbbad 
in  the  a£e  of  Homer,  he  Uved  907  B.  C.     Tbe 
beat  editiona  of  thb  poet  are  that  ot  Robiuaon, 
4to.  Oxon.  1737,  tbat  of  Loeaner,  8vqw  Lipa. 
1778,  and  thatof  Parma,  4to.  17B5.     Cic.  F\m. 
6,  cp.  la— Pati^.  9,  c.  3,  SLC-^Qutnm.  10,  c 
1.— Polerc— Farro.^PItt*.  de  7  Sep,  4*  de 
Anim.  Slag, 

HEsidNB.     Vid,  Part  III. 

HeaTCHiua,  the  author  of  a  Greek  bxioon  in 
tbe  beginning  of  tbe  3d  century,  a  valuaWe 
work,  whbh  has  been  learnedly  edited  by  Ai- 
hut,  d  vob.  ibi.  L.  Bat.  1746. 

HiiRjix,  (Antbcbua,)  king  of  Syria,  and 
brother  to  Scdeucua,  received  the  aumame  of 
Hbrax.    JtuHn.  37,  c.  3. 

Hi£ro  lat,  a  king  of  SrTacuae,  after  bb 
brother  Gblon,  who  lendered  himaelf  odiooa  in 
the  beginning  of  hb  reign  hj  hb  cruelty  and 
avarice.  He  made  war  againat  Theran,  the 
tyrant  of  Agrbentum,  and  took  EQmeia.  He 
obtained  thrae  different  crovma  at  tbe  OlyiMfe 
gamea,  two  in  horae-raeea  and  one  at  a  ohanoC- 
raoe.    Pindar  baa  celebrated  him  as  being  tic- 
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torimu  at  Olyiiipia.  In  the  latter  part  of  hk 
reigD,  the  ofm^ersation  of  Simoaidei)  Epiehar- 
maa, -Pindar,  &e.ao(fteiied|inaoiiieiiMaa«ife,tlie 
roughneai  of  his  morab  and  the  aererity  of  hn 
MrernmeDt,  and  rendered  him  the  pi^n  of 
baminff,  ffcnaiue,  and  merit  He  died|  after  a 
rekfn  of  18  years,  B.  C.  467,  leaving  the  crown 
to  hia  faiother  Tlnraarbolua,  who  diagraoed  him- 

aelf  by  his  vices  and  tyranny.    DiotL  11. 

The  eeeond  of  that  name,  kinff  of  Syracose, 
was  descended  from  Gelon.  He  was  nnani- 
nooaly  eladted  king  by  aH  thestatesof  the  island 
of  Skaly,  and  appointed  to  carr^  on  the  war 
agjainat  the  Carthaginiaus.  He^joined  his  ene- 
mies in  besiefffaig  Messana,  which  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Itomans,  but  bo  was  beaten  by  Ap- 
piasClacidias,  the  Roman  consul,  afld  obLised  to 
retire  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  soon  bucked 
op.  Seeing  all  hopes  of  victory  k)st,  he  made 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  proved  so  fidthfVil 
to  his  engagements  during  the  fifty-nine  years 
of  his  reign,  that  the  Ronums  never  had  a  more 
firm  or  n»ore  attached  ally.  He  died  in  the  94th 
year  ef  liis  age,  about  235  years  beibre  th« 
UhristiBn  era.  He  was  universally  regretted, 
and  all  Ae  Sicilians  showed,  by  their  lsni«nta- 
tions,  that  they  had  lost  a  common  father  and  a 
friend.  He  Uberally  patronized  the  learned, 
and  emploved  the  talents  of  Archimedes  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  He  wrote  a  book  on 
agiicultare,  now  lost  He  was  succeeded  by 
^ronymas.  Mlicm,  V.  H.  4,  8.— JusTtn.  23, 
c  4.— jFfcr.  2,  c.  %—tAv,  16. 

HiERdc^ESj  L  a  persecutor  of  the  Chri^ians 

under  Diodettan,  who  pretended  to  find  incon- 

sistendes  in  Scripture,  and  preferred  the  miracles 

.  of  Thyaneus  to  those  of  Christ.    His  writings 

were  refuted  by  Lactantius  and  Euselnus. 11. 

A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  Tvrote  a  book  on  providence  and  fiite, 
fiagmenta  of  which  are  preserved  by  Photius  ; 
a  commentary  on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythago- 
ras ;  Slid  ftcetious  moral  verses.  He  fiourisbed 
A.D..485.  Thebest  edition  is  that  of  Asheton 
and  Warren,  8vo.  London,  1742. 

HicRONicA  IjBx,  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
to  aettle  the  quantity  of  com,  the  price  and  time 
of  receiving  it,  between  the  fermers  of  Sicily 
and  the  cdfector  of  the  com  tax  at  Rome.  This 
law,  on  account  of  its  justice  and  candour,  was 
continued  by  the  Romans  when  they  became 
masters  ci  Sicily. 

HiBBONT MUB,  I.  a  tynut  of  Sicily,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  fiither  or  grandfather  Hicro,  when 
only  15  years  old.  He  rendered  himself  odious 
by  his  cruelty,  oppression,  and  debauchery. 
He  abjured  tHe  alliance  of  Kome,  which  Hiero 
had  observed  with  so  much  honour  and  advan- 
tage. He  was  asaassinatod,  and  all  his  family 
was  overwhelmed  in  his  &11,  and  totally  ezti;^ 

pated,  B.  C.  214. II.  A  t^hristian  writer, 

eoramonly  called  St,  Jtnmt^  bom  in  Pannonia, 
and  distinguished  for  his  zeal  against  heretics. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  prophets,  St. 
Matthew's  Qoapel,  dtc  a  Latin  version,  known 
by  the  nrnae  of  Vulgate^  polei^kxl  treatisea,  and 
an  account  of  ecclesiastical  writers  before  him. 
Of  his  worka,  which  are  replete  with  lively  ani- 
mation, sublinifty,  and  erudition,  the  beat  edition 
is  that  of  Valarsiiis,  foL  Verone,  1734  to  1740, 
14  vols.  Jerome  died  A.  D.  480,  in  his  9l8t 
year. 


HiLARitra,  a  biahop  of  Poictiers,  in  France, 
who  vrrote  several  treatises,  the  most  fiunous  ol 
which  is  on  the  Trinity,  in  12  books.  The  onlv 
edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks^  fbl. 
Paris,  1693.  Hilary  died  A.  D.  372,  in  his 
80th  year. 

HiMiLco,  I.  a  Carthaginian  sent  to  eipk)ie 

the  western  parta  of  Europe.    F^t.  Avitn, 

n.  A  eon  of  Amilcar,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  command  of  Uie  Carthaginian  armies  in 
Sicily.  He  died  with  his  army,  by  a  plague,  B. 
C.  398.    JuMiin,  19,  c  2. 

HipPARCHU,  a  woman  in  Alexander's  age, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Crates,  the  Cynk 
philosopher,  because  she  beard  him  discourse. 
She  wrote  some  things,  now  lost  Vid.  Creie*. 
Diog.  6.— fiWdfl*. 

HippARCHUB,  I.  a  son  of  Pinstratus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  fkther  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  with  ham 
brother  Hippies.  He  patronized  some  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  age,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  fondness  for  literature.  The  sedoc- 
tion  of  a  sister  of  Harmodius  raised  him  many 
enemies,  and  he  was  at  last  assassinated  by  a 
desperate  band  of  conspirators  vrith  Harmomua 
and  Aristogiton  at  their  head,  513  years  before 
Christ.  jBlicm.  V.  H.  8,  c.  2. if.  A  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  of  Nicsa.  He  first 
discovered  that  the  interval  between  the  vernal 
and  the  autumnal  equinox  is  186  days,  7  daya 
longer  than  between  tho  autumnal  and  vernal, 
occasioned  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  or- 
bit. He  divided  the  heavens  into  49  constella- 
tions, 12  in  the  ecliptic,  21  in  the  northern,  and 
16  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  gave  namea 
to  all  the  stars.  Ho  makes  no  mention  of 
comets.  From  viewing  a  tree  on  a  pbin  ftcfOk 
difierent  situations,  which  changed  its  apparent 
position,  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  uie  pa- 
rallax of  the  planets,  or  the  distance  between 
their  real  or  apparent  position,  viewed  from  the 
centre  and  from  the  surfiice  of  the  earth.  He 
determined  longitude  and  blitude,  and  fixed  tho 
fii«t  degree  of  longitude  at  the  Canaries.  He 
likewise  laid  tho  first  foundations  of  trigonome- 

5r,  so  essential  to  facilitate  astronomicalstodies. 
e  vras  the  first  who,  after  Thales  and  Sulfriciua 
Gallus,  found  out  the  exact  time  of  ecfipses,  of 
which  he  made  a  calculation  for  600  years.  He 
died  125  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Plin. 
2,  c.  26,  Ac. 

HipparInus,  I.  a  son  of  Dionysius,  who  eject- 
ed Callipua  from  Syracuse,  and  seixed  the  sove- 
reign power  for  twenty-Mven  years.  Polyan.  5. 
n.  The  father  of  Dion.  0 

HippiAS,  I.  a  philoeopher  of  EXs,  who  main- 
tained that  virtue  consisted  in  not  being  in  want 
of  the  assistance  of  men.  At  the  Olymmc  games 
he  boasted  that  he  was  master  of  all  the  Gberal 
and  mechanical  arts ;  and  he  said  that  the  ring 
upon  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak,  and  shoes  whicn 
he  then  wore,  were  all  the  work  of  his  own 

hands.     Cic.  de  Orat.  3,  c.  32. ^11.  A  son  of 

Pisistratus,  who  became  tyrant  of  Athens,  after 
the  death  of  his  fiither,  with  his  brother  Hippar- 
chus.  He  was  driven  fVom  hb  country,  and 
fled  to  king  Darius  in  Persia,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  fightins  ajnunst  the 
Athenians,  B.  C.  490.  HeTiad  five  children  by 
Myrrhine,  the  daughter  of  Cafiias.    Htrodot.  6. 

HippocRiTis,  I.  a  celebrated  physician  of 
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Cot,  one  of  Um  C ydtdei.  He  itiidied  phyMc, 
in  which  hit  ^ndfiitber  Nebras  waa  ao  ami- 
nentljT  diatinfuiahed ;  and  ha  improved  hiaa«eif 
hy  leadiDff  the  tableta  in  the  templeaof  the  goda, 
wbeie  each  individual  had  written  down  the  dis- 
eaaaa  under  which  he  laboured,  and  the  meana 
br  which  he  had  recovered.  He  delivered 
Athena  firom  a  dreadful  pestilence  in  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  Peloponneaian  war ;  and  he  was  pub- 
licly rewarded  with  a  golden  crown,  the  privileges 
0^  a  citizen  of  Athena,  and  the  initiation  at  the 
grand  festivals.  He  openly  declared  the  loea- 
anrea  which  he  had  taken  to  cure  a  diaeaae,  and 
candidly  confesses,  that  of  42  patienta  which 
were  intrusted  to  his  care,  only  17  had  recovered, 
and  the  rest  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  distemper 
in  spite  of  his  medical  applicationa.  He  devot- 
ed all  hie  time  for  the  aervice  of  his  country ; 
and  when  Artaxerxes  invited  turn,  even  by  fim» 
of  arms,  to  come  to  his  court,  Hippocrates  firmly 
and  modestly  answered,  that  be  was  bom  to 
serre  his  countrymen  and  not  a  foreigner.  The 
experiments  which  he  had  tried  upon  the  human 
frame  increased  his  knowledge,  and  from  his 
consummate  observations  he  knew  how  to  mo- 
derate his  own  life  as  well  as  to  prescribe  to 
others.  He  died  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
361,  free  from  all  disorders  of  the  mind  and  body ; 
and  after  death  he  received,  with  the  name  of 
Greaif  the  same  honours  which  were  paid  to 
Herculea.  BLe  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  at  the 
advice  of  DepMcritua,  though  he  was  a  Dorian. 
Hia  memory  is  still  venerated  at  Cos,  and  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  island  show  a  small 
nouse,  which  Hippocrates,  as  they  mention,  once 
inhabited.  The  best  edttiona  of  his  works  are 
that  of  Fesius,  Qenev.  fol.  1657 ;  of  Linden,  2 
vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1665;  and  that  of  Mackins,  2 
vols.  fol.  VieniUB,  1743.  His  treatises,  especial- 
ly the  Aphoruma^  have  been  published  separate- 
ly.    Plin,  7,  c.  37.— Cic.  de  Orat.  3. II. 

The  £ither  of  Piustratus. 

HiFPOLT TUB,  a  Christian  writer  in  the  third 
century,  whose  works  have  been  edited  by  Fa- 
bridua,  Hamb.  fol.  1716. 

HiPPOMACHUB,  a  musician,  who  severely  re- 
buked one  of  hu  pupils  because  he  was  prauied 
by  the  ipultitudc,  and  observed  that  it  was  the 
irreatest  proof  of  his  ignorance,  ^lian,  9;  K. 
ff,  c  6. 

HippdMENKSL  an  Athenian  archon,  who  ex- 
poaed  his  daughter  Limone  to  be  devoured  by 
noraefli  because  guilty  of  adultery.  Ovid,  in  lb. 
459. 

Hriv*oNAX,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Ephesus, 
540  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  culti- 
vated the  same  satirical  poetry  as  Archilochus, 
and  waa  not  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  or  vi- 
gour of  his  lines.  EQs  satirical  raillery  obliged 
nim  to  fly  from  Epheaus.  Vid.  ArUhemoB,  Cic. 
adfamU,  7,  en.  24. 

HiRPiNus,  Q.  a  Roman,  to  whom  Horace  de- 
dicated hia  2  od.  11,  and  also  1,  ep.  16. 

HiRTius,  AuLus,  I.  a  consul  with  Panaa,  who 
aasMted  Brutus  when  besieged  at  Mutina  by  An- 
tony. They  defeated  Antony,  but  were  both 
killed  in  battle,  B.  C.  43.  Suet,  in  Aug.  10. 
—-^11.  An  historian,  to  whom  the  8th  book  of 
CoMur'a  history  of  the  Gallic  wars,  as  also  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Spaniah  ware,  is  attri- 
buted. The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  Csesar's 
Commentaries,    The  author,  who  waa  C«sar*s 
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fiiend  and  Oiosio^a  pajpO,  is  aoppflMd  to 
consul  HMOS. 

HisplNUs,  a  native  of  Spain ;  the  wov 
panienns  was  also  used,  wA  eenenUj  ■twBed 
t*  a  person  fiving  in  Spain  aaS  nal  bom  ibam. 
AtarticU.  12,  pnef. 

HisTUSua,  a  tyran^of  Miletus,  wbo 
the  Greeks  to  take  up  anna  agiiinai  Pf 
rodot,  5,  dtc 

HoMEBOMASTiz,  a  aumame  given  to  Zoilas 
the  critic 

HdMERUs.  L  acelebeated  Greek  poet,  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  profane  writefa.  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  is  not  known,  though  tome  aap- 
poae  it  to  be  about  168  yeara  after  the  Tiaan 
war,  or,  according  to  others,  160  jeaia  befixe 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Aoooidn^  to  Palsr- 
cuius,  he  flourished  968  ^eara  befon  the  dsis- 
tian  era,  or  884  according  to  Herodotua,  wbo 
auppoeed  him  to  be  contempoaiy  with  Hesiod. 
The.Amndelian  MarUea  nx  fais^ia  907  years 
before  Christ,  and  made  him  alao  coptempuwry 
with  Hesiod.  No  less  than  seven  iOamoam 
otiiea  diaputed  the  right  of  haviog^iwo^irtii  to 
the  greatest  of  poets,  as  it  is  well  expraased  in 
these  lines ; 

Smyrna,    Chio9,  Colophon,  SatamU,  Rhodo; 
Argo»,  Atfunue, 
Oftis  de  pcUrid  certat,  Bovnert  tud. 

He  was  called  MeUtigenee,  becanae  sapMiBi 
to  be  bom  on  the  borders  of  the  fiver  fulea. 
There  prevailed  a  report  thathe  hadeatdbttdked 
a  achool  at  Chk)a  in  the  latter  part  of  hb  fife ; 
and,  indeed,  this  opinion  is  fiivoued  l^  the  pie- 
sent  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  atiU  gknty  in 
showing  to  tntveUers  the  seats  where  the  vene- 
rable master  and  his  pupik  aat  in  the  hollow  of 
a  rock,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  fina 
the  modem  capital  of  the  island.     In  his  two 
celebrated  poems,  called  the  Iliad  and  Odyaaey, 
Homer   has   displayed  the  moat  oonsummate 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  aixl  rendered  him- 
self immortal  by  the  aubliinity,  the  Are.  sweet- 
ness and  elegance  of  his  poetry.    In  his  Ifiad, 
Homer  has  described  the  reaentroent  6t  Achil- 
les, and  its  fatal  consequences  in  the  Gh«ctan 
army  before  the  walls  of  Troy.    In  the  Odj^- 
sey,  the  poet  has  for  his  subject  the  return  of 
Ulysses  into  his  country,  with  the  many  misfor- 
tunes'which  atteiuled  lus  voyage  after  the  feiU  of 
Troy.     These  two  poems  are  each  divided  into 
24  books,  the  same  number  as  the  letters  of  the 
Qreek  alphabet ;  and  though  the  Iliad  daimsaa 
uncontested  superiority  over  the  Odrssey,  yet 
the  same  force,  the  same  sublimity  and  elflgancf", 
prevail,  though  diveated  of  its  mora  powerM 
nre ;  and  Longinus,  the  most  refined  of  critics, 
beautifuily  oompcures  the  Iliad  to  the  mid-dqr, 
and  the  Odyssey  to  the  setting  sun;  and  observes, 
thst  the  latter  still  preserve^  ita  original  sploi- 
dour  and  majesty,  though  derived  of  its  meri- 
dian heat.    The  poetry  of  Homer  was  so  oni- 
versally  admired,  that,  in  ancient  timea,  eveiy 
man  of  learning  coidd  r^K^t  with  fiidlity  m 
paasage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey :  and,  indeaA 
It  was  a  suflicient  authority  to  settle  dispotod 
boundariea  or  to  support  any  argnmeot.    Mo- 
dem travellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  difio- 
rent  scenes,  which  the  pen  of  Homer  described 
about  3000  yean  ago,  still  existing  in  the  same 
unvaried  form ;  aiM  the  aaikxr,  who  ilieii  his 
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•leog  th*  JEmmitj  mm  aQ  IIm  promonto^ 
rM0  and  roeki  whica  appMrad  to  NWor  and 
Mewalana  when  tbey  retarned  yktonmis  from 
the  Trojaa  war.    The  ancienta  had  auch  vefie- 
niioii  fer  Homeiv  that  they  not  only  raiaed  ftai- 
pie*  and  altan  to  him,  but  ofi^^red  aacrifiMa,  and 
woMhipped  him  as  a  god.     The  iii4abitanra  of 
Chios  celebrated  festivals  every  fifth  year  in  his 
honoor,  and  medals  were  stmck,  which  repre- 
•asted  him  sitting  on  a  throne  holding  his  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.     In  E^gypt  his  memory  was  con- 
secrated- by  Ptolemy  Philopetor,  who  erected  a 
ma^ificent  temple,  within  which  was  placed  a 
statue  of  the  poet  beautifully  surrounded  with  a 
rraresentation  of  the  seven  cities  which  contend- 
ed for  the  honour  of  his  birth.     The  inhabitants 
of  Cos,  one  of  the  Sporades,  boasted  that  Ho- 
naer  was  buried  in  their  island ;  and  the  Cypri- 
ans claimed  the  some  honour,  and  said  that  he 
was  bom  of  Themisto,  a  female  native  of  Cy- 
prus.     It  is  said  that  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of 
Athena,  was  the  first  who  collected  and  arrang- 
ed the  Iliad  and  Odyseey  in  the  manner  in  which 
ther  now  appear  to  us ;  and  that  it  is  to  the 
welNlirected  pursuits  of  Lycurgus  that  we  are 
indebted  for  their  preservation.     Besides  the  Ili- 
ad and  Odyssey,  Homer  wrote,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  authors,  a  poem  upon  Amphia- 
raus's  expedition  against  Thebes,   besides  the 
Phoeeis,  the  Cercopse,  the  small  Iliad,  the  Epi- 
^blides,    and    the   Batrachomyoniachia,  and 
many  hymns  to  some  of  the  gods.     He  borrow- 
ed from  Orpheus,  or^  ac4;ording  to  Suidas,  (roce 
Ctrinnusg  )  he  took  his  plan  of  the  Iliad  from 
Corinnus,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  on  the  Tro- 
jan war  ait  the  very  time  the  Greeks  besieged 
that  famesiVcity.     Of  the  numerous  commenta- 
Ttes  published  on  Homer,  that  of  Eustathius, 
bishop  Af  Thessalonica,  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  erudite.     Herodot.  2,  c.  53. —  Theo- 
crit.  16 — Aristot,  Poct.^Strab.—I}u).  Chrya. 
33.     Ora*.— Paiw.  2,  9,    10.— ffe/todor.   3.— 
JElian,  V.  H.  13.— Fa/.  Max.  8,  c.  8.— Qutn- 
tU.  1,  8,  10, 1-2.— Po/erc.  1,  c.  b.—Dionys.  Hal. 

'—Plut.  in  Alex.  &c. II.  One  of  the  Gre<k  po- 

eU  called  Plebdes,  born  at  Hierapolis  B.  C. 

y3.    He  wrUe  45  tragedies,  all  lust. There 

^••ie  seven  other  poets,  of  inferior  note,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Homer. 

Hoh6rics,  an  emperor  of  the  western  em- 

£re  of  Rome,  who  succeeded  his  father  Theo- 
wus  the  Great,  with  his  brother  Arcadius.  He 
was  neither  bold  nor  vicious,  but  he  was  of  a 
■*xiestand  timid  disposition,  unfit  for  enterprise 
*nd  fearful  of  danger.  He  conquered  his  enc- 
yea  by  means  of  his  generals,  and  suffered 
nimaelf  and  his  people  to  be  governed  by  minis- 
ters who  took  advantage  of  their  imperial  mas- 
wa  indolence  and  inactivity.  He  <licd  of  a 
<>Topsy,  in  the  39th  vcarof  his  age,  15th  of  Au- 
g««t,  A.  D.  423.  He  left  no  issue,  though  he 
"jwned  two  wives.  Under  him  and  his  bro- 
5r5Ui  Ionian  power  was  divided  into  two 
J"'*""*  empires.  T he  successors  of  Honorius, 
VI  »k  their  residence  at  Rome,  wore  call- 

'"  the  emperors  of  the  west ;  and  the  suc- 
•'■■J'*  of  Arcadius,  who  sat  on  the  throne 
J*  Constantinople,  were  distinguished  by  the 

™*  ^  emperors  of  the  eastern  Roman  em- 
pne. 

HoRAPOLLo,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  age  U 
vQknown.    His  BUrogUmhica,  a  corioas  and 


entertalnlnff  book,  baa  been  sAted  by  Con.  ds 
Pauw,  4to.  iJltraj.  1*737. 

HoBlTiA,  the  aiflter  of  the  Horatii,  killed  by 
her  brother  for  mourning  the  death  of  the  Ca- 
riatil     Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c  20. 

HdRATius    CocLEa.     [  Vid.   Coclet.] CL 

Flaccua,  a  celebrated  poet,  ["  bom  in  the  year 
689,  at  Venusb,  or  Yenusiuro,  (now  Fienota,) 
a  town  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  ancient 
Apulia  and  Lucania — at  present  the  district  of 
Basilicata  in  Calabria.     He  was  the  son  of  a 
freedman,  who,  it  appears,  had  acquired  as  much 
wealth  as  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  small  farm, 
lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  and  in  tho 
immediate  vicinity  of  Venusium.     Here  Horace 
passed  his  childhood,  wandering  sometimes  to 
a  distance  from  his  paternal  home,  amid  the 
wild  ond  mountainous  scenery  of  his  native  re- 
gion.    When  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
his  father  sold  the  farm  at  Venusium,  and  cams 
to  the  capital,  where  he  was  appointed  a  collec- 
tor of  in} posts.     His  son  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  tho  grammarian  Orbilius  Pupiilus,  with 
whom  our  young  scholar  read  (though,  it  would 
appear,  with  no  great  relish)  the  most  ancient 
pot  ts  of  his  country.     He  wos  also  instructed 
m  Greek  literature ;  and  the  writings  of  Homer, 
which  were  perustd  by  him  with  much  greater 
profit  and  satisfaction  than  those  of  Livius  or 
Ennius,  first  seem  to  have  awakened  in  his  breast 
a  taste  for  poetry.     After  he  had  assumed  the 
toga  virilUf  Horace  completed  his  course  of  iii- 
struction  by  a  residence  at  Athens,  where  he 
studied  phiinsophy,  along  with  the  son  of  Cicero, 
Varus,  and  the  young  Messala.     He  was  thcro 
at  the  time  of  the  asrassination  of  Ciesar  ;  and 
the  conspirators,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  having 
shortly  aHerwards  arrived  in  Greece,  Horace, 
with  most  of  the  other  younfj  Romans  who  were 
then  studying  at  Athens,  jomed  the  republican 
party  ;  and  the  camp  of  Brutus  became  throng- 
ed with  the  heirs  of  those  illustrious  patricians 
who  had  formerly  rallied  around  the  standard  of 
Pompey.    Horace  continued  nearly  two  years 
under  the  command  of  Brutus,  and  followed 
him  to  Macedonia,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of 
a  military  tribune.     He  was  present  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Phitippi,  and  much  has  been  said  of  the 
cowardice  he  exhibited  in  that  combat.     Our 
poet  himself  acknowledgoii,  in  an  ode  imitated 
from  Archilochus,  that  he  threw  away  his  shield 
and  fled  with  precipitation  ;  but  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  saved  himself  earlier 
than  others,  or  that  he  left  tho  field  of  battle 
till  all  hopes  of  victory  had  vanished.     His  fa- 
ther had  died  during  his  absence,  and  it  is  likely 
that  his  small  patrimony  had  been  ruined  or 
confiscated  in  the  course  of  those  civil  dissen- 
sions, in  which  he  had  engaged  on  the  vanquish- 
ed side.     About  this  time  he  composed  the  odea 
which  at  present  form  the  tenth  and  twenty- 
eighth  of  the  first  book,  and  the  acventh  of  the 
first  book  of  satires.     At  length,  in  the  year 
716,  when  he  had  reachwl  the  ago  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
Afttcenas,  first  by  Virgil,  and  subscquenily  by 
Varus.     He  was  shortly  afterwards  presented 
in  due  form  to  this  distinguished  pstit>n  of  litem. 

ture  ;  but  he  felt  so  overawed,  '^at  h^»H^«  I^ 

tic  and  with  --Ij^^Si^^'f,^"  o/ hlffu^u'm 
introduction  laid  «»»«  Joundat    .^  ^.^ 

fan»e  and  fortune,  M »««*•"  t  a 
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aUmtloii  lA  the  flnt  inter?iew.  To  the  poet*« 
candid  ftateroent  of  his  eitoation  and  drcum- 
■tancea,  he  made  but  a  brief  answer,  and  dis- 
missed him  after  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
▼eraation.  He  took  no  farther  notice  of  him  for 
the  space  of  nine  months,  and  Horace  did  not 
•toop  to  any  servility  or  flattery,  during  the  in- 
terval, to  obtain  his  patronage.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  Miecenas  at  length  sent  for  him, 
and  soon  admitted  him  among  the  number  of 
his  domestic  friends.  From  this  time,  MsBcenas 
was  somewhat  more  to  Horace  than  a  mere 
patron,  or  even  acquaintance  ;  and  it  appears, 
Dothfram  the  odes  and  satires,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  in  rank  and  situation,  a 
tender  friendship  subsisted  between  them.  Vir- 
ffil  and  Propertius  were  learned  and  skilful  poets ; 
but  Horace  was  also  a  jnan  of  the  world,  of  de- 
lightful conversation  and  accommodating  temper, 
and  a  fit  companion  for  patricians  or  statesmen. 
Horace  was  better  rewarded  for  his  fidelity,  and 
the  dangers  he  encountered  for  the  sake  of  a 
patron,  than  his  predecessors,  Lucretius  and 
Catullus,  or  his  contemporary  Tibullus.  Ms- 
eenas  bestowed  on  him  a  villa  at  Tibur,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  a  grant  of  land  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Sabine  territory.  He  also  pro- 
cured for  him  the  favour  of  Augustus,  who  of- 
fered him  the  situation  of  one  of  his  private 
secretaries.  This  o&ce  would  have  removed 
him  from  the  table  of  Maecenas,  which  he 
asually'frequented,  to  that  of  the  emperor  himself. 
The  dSfer  was  declined,  on  the  plea  of  bad  health ; 
but,  so  far  was  the  refusal  from  offending  Au- 
gustus, that  he  continued  to  treal  him  with  the 
utmost  distinction  and  familiarity.  With  Au- 
gustus himself  for  his  protector — with  Mecenas, 
Tibullus,  and  Virgil,  for  his  friends — enlivened 
by  the  smiles  of  Lalage — blessed  with  a  tran- 
quil mind,  and  a  competence  with  which  he  was 
satisfied — engaged  in  the  composition  of  works 
which  obtained  for  him  the  high  esteem  oi  his 
contemporaries,  and  which  he  lorsaw  would  en- 
sure him  immortality,  he  attained,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  ielicity  which  an  Epicurean  life  could 
afford.  The  manner  in  which  he  usually  spent 
his  time  may  be  learned  from  his  works — he 
passed  it,  while  at  Rome,  in  the  most  delectable 
founging,  and  when  he  retired  to  the  country, 
in  the  most  delightful  rural  occupations.  In  this 
happy  frame  of  mind,  Horace  lived  till  Nevem- 
het746t  when  he  expired  suddenly  at  Rome. 
He  was  unable,  in  his  last  moments,  to  put  his 
hand  to  his  testament,  but  he  nominated  Au- 
gustus as  his  heir.  His  life  terminated  about 
tne  same  time  with  that  of  Mscenas,  though  it 
teems  uncertain  whether  he  survived  or  prede- 
ceased his  friend.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifly- 
'  seven,  and  his  remains  were  deposit^  near  the 
%>mb  of  Mscenas,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  character  of  Horace  may 
be  gathered  from  his  writings,  as  accuratelyas 
the  mode  in  which  he  passed  his  time.  Bis 
mind  was  enlightened  by  study,  and  invigorated 
by  observation.  It  was  comprehensive,  but  not 
Tisionary — delicate,  but  not  fastidious — too  sa- 
gacious to  be  warped  by  prejudice — too  reflective 
to  be  influenced  oy  resentment.  To  infer  the 
moral  dispositions  of  a  poet  from  the  tone  of 
sentiment  which  pervades  his  works,  may  be  of- 
t«n  a  fidlacbus  analogy  ;  but  the  soul  of  Horace 
-ks  so  unequivocally  through  his  odes  and 
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episUes,  tM  we  ma^f  itiely  caoialft  Uum  ••  ftm 
faithful  mlRoiB  of  lus  heait    His  moral  qiME* 
tia%  perhaps,  may  not  be  ••  highly  '^'w^H 
as  bis  inteuectual  endowments ;  but  ha  was  «# 
a  «heedUl  temper,  and  of  fiaal  aiodecatiatiy 
oqoAiiBiitjj^  and  independence  of  mind,   fin  early 
youth,  wImo  he  first  came  to  the  capital,  aftss 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  aamewhat  of  • 
coxcomb,  both  in  his  dress  and  maiin^^  mbM 
much  addicted  to  the  promLscttoos  gaUanMy 
which  then  prevailed.     The  advance  of  time 
scarcely  savea  him  from  the  power  of  love  ;  am^ 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  felt  the  full  force  of  a  pas- 
sion which  he  believed  had  been  conquefed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  that  sect  to  wfaioli 
he  belonged,  he  adopted  as  a  rule  of  coadqel^ 
that  he  should  permit  nothing  to  rufile  his  Ibi|iul 
His  heart  was  devoted  to  an  inddenoe,  vhick 
oflen  arises  finom  the  conviction  that  happincM 
is  not  to  be  found  in  wealth,  or  power,  or  jignilj. 
He  was  gratefbl  to  his  benefactors,  and  wann(f 
attached  to  his  friends ;  but  he  wrapped  him- 
self up  in  Epicurean  indifference  to  the  crimei^ 
and  follies,  and  projects,  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Of  these,  however,  though  little  afl^ected  by  them, 
he  was  a  constant  and  acute  oheerrer ;  and  hia 
accurate  lively  delineations  of  every  sjpecies  of 
human  error  and  absurdity,  form  the  moat  Talu« 
able,  as  well  as  the  most  characteristic,  portioo 
of  his  agreeable  compositions.    The  woiks  of 
Horace  comprehend,  1st,  Odes ;  2d,  Epodaii 
3d,   Satires ;  and  4th,  Epistles.    It  seema  to 
be  universally  agreed,  that,  as  a  lytic  pad  al 
least,  Horace  has  little  claim  to  the  praiBe  of 
originality.    Even  in  those  odes  which  are  mod 
original,  and,  so  for  as  we  know,  are  not  trans- 
lated or  imitated  from  any  lyric  baj4  of  Grreeos. 
the  words,  the  phrases,  and  sentimentSi  are  di 
Greek,  and  evidently  proceed  from  a  poet  wbosa 
mind  was  imbued  not  only  with  the  aomposi- 
tions  of  Alcsus,  Pindar,  and  Sappho,  the  ^laa 
writers  whom  be  is  supposed  chiefly  to  hava 
imitated,  but  also  with  the  works  of  Homer,  and 
of  the  great  tragedians.    This  particularly  a|^ 
pears,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  epithets  at- 
tached to  Greek  places^  heroea^  or  divinitiea. 
The  odes  which  seem  to  be  of  the  invention 
of  the  Latin  poet,  are  chiefly  of  that  sort  mkith 
has  been  termed  occasional.    He  wilUngly  em- 

1>loyed  his  muse  to  celebrate  a  festive  day,  to 
anient  the  departure  of  a  friend,  or  congratulata 
him  on  his  return,  to  record  any  pleasant  ocelli^ 
rence  of  his  own  life,  or  any  political  event, 
which  might  reflect  honour  on  his  patroniL 
Being  of  this  miscellaneous  description,  tbeodaft 
of  Horace  cannot  be  all  classed  ;  but  the  greatar 
proportion  of  them  may  be  reduced  under  four 
divisions, — Amatory,  Convivial,  Moral,  and  Po- 
litical Those  of  an  Amorous  strain,  are  bj 
far  the  most  numerous.  In  them  he  celebiataa 
his  love  for  Lydia,  Tyndaris,  Lalage,  Glycerai 
and  many  others,  who  were  perhaps  real  mia- 
tresses,  but  with  fictitbus  names.  The  _ 
he  sings,  is  of  a  light  trivial  description, 
pared  with  that  of  the  contemporary 
poets ;  and  both  the  style  and  Sentiments Vr» 
suited  to  the  **  grata  protervitas"  of  hia  Glycera. 
The  Convivial  odes  consist  of  invitations  to 
Maecenas,  and  other  illustrbus  friends,  to  joia 
his  social  board.  He  prepares  for  the  enter- 
tainment ;  he  provides  the  accompanimenta  of 
music  and  garlands  of  floweni^  and  iiecalabniaa 
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tSM  tafpT  faifsMMOf  th«  giftiorB«6chtM  with 
Ibnii  tii  jayonB  pnhitu.    Manj«f  Ihewoon- 
vtvial  odes  are.tcmpered  with  tnortl  ndeetioM  f 
•nd  some  o4  tbea  perhapt  cannot  fao  w«ll  dii- 
erimiBatod  ftom  the  third  or  Moral  class.    BiUl 
in  tin  Moral  and  Convivial  odes,  the  frisods  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  afe  freauenlly  remind- 
ed of  the  shoitness  of  life,  and  of  its  closing 
Wemme    sometimes,  indeed,  with  a  moral  scope, 
teloftener  with  a  Tiew  of  exciting  to  the  enjoy- 
ttient  of  the  present  hour,  by  a  glance  at  the 
aaeertainty  and  gloom  of  the  fViture.     in  a  his- 
tory of  Roman  poetry,  the  Political  odes  of 
Horace  are  those  which  are  most  deserving  of 
con^deration.     They  are  chiefly  of  his  own 
eompositioii,  instead  of  being  translated  or  imi- 
Mea,  Kke  so  many  of  the  others,  from  t  he  Greek ; 
•■d  as  th^  refer  to  the  most  prominent  events 
of  Roman  history,  they  afford  some  insight  in- 
l»  the  political  discussions  and  state  intrigues  of 
Iha  day.    All  of  them  are  written  in  courtly 
and  soothing  language.    They    breathe  that 
spirit  of  wisdom,  moderation,  and  humanity, 
which  now  began  to  prevail  in  the  councils  of 
the  prince ;  aira  the  mildest  maxims  of  policy 
are  ineulcated  amid  bunts  of  lyric  fancy.     Thie 
•podea  of  Horace  may  be  considered  as  inter- 
aediate  compositions  between  his  odes  and  sa- 
tirei.     They  are  in  iambic  measure,  and  a  few 
af  theoD  are  on  similar  topics  with  the  odes  ;  but 
t^  atbers  consist  of  invectives,  directed  against 
the  orator  Cassius  Severus — the  poet  Maevius 
—and  Menas,  the  freedman  of  Sextus  Pompey, 
who,  being  admiral  of  his  fleet,  became  so  in- 
famous during  the  ciril  wars  by  alternately  de- 
serting the  service  of  Pompey  and  Octavius. 
ETen  to  th#  second  epode,  containing  the  praises 
of  a  cooptry  life,  a  satirical  and  epigrammatic 
turn  ia  given  at  the  conclusion,  by  putting  them 
in  the  mouth  of  the  usurer  Alphius*    In  gene- 
ral, however,  the  satire  in  these  odes  is  coarse, 
yieleitt,  and  personal,  resembhng  what  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  style  of  the  invectives  of 
Archilochos  and  Lycambes,  rather  than  that 
delicate  tone  of  reproof  and  irony  which  Ho^ 
race   afterwards  adopted  in   hb  own  satires. 
Horace  has  now  been  described  as  the  great 
nnster  of  Roman  lyric  poetry,  whether  amatory, 
convivial,  or  moral.     We  have  still  to  consider 
him  as  a  satiric,  humorous,  or  familiar  writer, 
in  which  character  (though  he  chiefly  valued 
ftimself  on  his  odes)  be  is  more  instructive,  and 
perhaps  equally  pleasing.    He  is  also  more  an 
anginal  poet  in  his  satires  than  in  his  lyrical 
eenpQsitions.    D.  Heinsius,  indeed,  in  his  con- 
Ibsed  and  prolix  disiertation,  De  Satird  Hora- 
tiand^  has  pointed  out  several  passages,  which 
he  thinks  have  been  suggested  oy  the  comedies 
and  satiric  dramas  of  the  Greeks.    If,  however, 
we  except  the  dramatic  form  which  he  has  given 
to  so  many  of  his  satires,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  any  seneral  resembhmce  between  them  and 
tfiose  prcMuctions  of  the  Greek  staffe  which  are 
at  present  extant.    The  epistles  of  Horace  were 
Vntttn  by  him  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life 
ten  his  satilMi%  and  were  the  last  fruits  of  his 
long  experience.    Accordingly,  we  find  in  them 
■lore  matured  wisdom, -more  sound  judgment, 
nuldness,  and  philosophy,  more  of  lus  own  in- 
ternal feelings,  and  gpnter  skill  and  perfection 
in  tho  versi^^ation.  ^he  chief  merit,  however, 
of  tha  epistles  depends  on  the  yariety  in  the 


diameters  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  aia  ad- 
dressed ;  and,  in  conformity  with  which,  the 
poet  changes  his  tone,  and  diversifies  his  coloar- 
mg.  The^  have  not  the  generality  of  soma 
modern  epistles,  which  are  merely  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a  friend,  and  may  have  been 
composed  for  tho  whole  human  race ;  nor  of 
some  ancient  Idyls,  where  we  are  solely  remind- 
ed of  an  individual  by  superfluous  invocatiooa 
on  his  name.  Each  epistle  is  written  expressly 
for  the  entertainment,  instruction,  or  reforma- 
tion of  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  poet 
enters  into  his  situation  with  wonderful  fedJity, 
and  every  word  has  a  reference,  matt  or  leas 
rernote,  to  hb  circumstances,  feelings,  or  pre- 
judices. In  his  satires,  the  object  of  Horaoa 
was  to  expose  vice  and  folly  ;  but  in  his  epistlea 
he  has  also  an  eye  to  the  amendment  of  a  friend, 
on  whose  failing  he  gently  touches,  and  hintsL 
perhaps^  at  their  correction.  The  celebrated 
work  of  Horace,  commonly  called  the  Ar»  PO0- 
tica,  which  was  written  about  the  year  739,  is 
usually  considered  as  a  separate  and  insulated 
composition.  The  critical  works  of  Horace^ 
which  comprise  one  of  his  satires,  the  two  epis- 
tles of  the  second  book,  and  the  ilrs  Poetiea, 
have  generally  been  considered,  especially  by 
critics  themselvei^  as  the  most  valuable  piurt  oif 
his  productions.  Hurds  has  pronounced  them 
*  the  best  and  most  exquisite  of  all  his  writ- 
ings ;'  and  of  the  Ar»  Poetiea  in  particular,  ha 
'  says,  *  that  the  learned  have  long  smce  consider- 
ed it  as  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  rules  of  good 
writing,  to  be  gotten  by  heart  by  every  young 
student,  and  to  whose  decisive  authoritjr  the 
greatest  masters  in  taste  and  composition  must 
finally  submit'  Mr.  Gifibrd,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  transition  of  Juvenal,  remarks  that,  *  as 
an  ethical  writer,  Horace  has  not  man^r  claima 
to  the  esteem  of  posterit;f  ;  but  as  a  critic,  he  is 
entitled  to  all  our  veneration.  Such  is  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  the  correctness  of  his 
taste,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge, that  a  body  of  criticism  might  be  selected 
from  his  works,  more  perfect  in  its  kind  than 
any  thing  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  us.* " 
Dunlop.}—SueL  in  Aug.^Ovid,    Triet.  4,  el. 

10,  V.  49. Three  brave  Romans,  bom  at  tha 

same  birth,  who  fought  against  the  three  Curiatii. 
about  667  years  before  Christ    This  oelebratad 
battle  was  foucht  between  the  hostile  camps  of 
the  people  of  Alba  and  Rome,  and  on  their  soe- 
oess  depended  the  victory:     In  the  first  attack 
two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed,  and  the  only 
surviving  brother,  by  joining  artifice  to  vakmr, 
obtained  an  honourable  trophr ;  hy  pretending 
to  fiy  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  easUy  separaM 
hu  antagonists,  and,  in  attacking  them  om  \f 
one,  he  was  enabled  to  conquer  them  alL    As  bt 
returned  victorious  to  Rome,  his  sister  reproach* 
ed  him  with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  Curiatii, 
to  whom  she  was  promised  to  marriai^.    Ha 
was  incensed  at  the  rebuke,  and  killed  his  sister. 
This  violence  raised  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  he  was  tried  and  capitally  condemned. 
His  eminent  services,  however,  pleaded  in  his 
favour ;  the  sentence  of  death  was  cocchanged 
for  a  more  moderate  but  more  iffnominious  pu- 
nishment, and  he  w«i  only  oo«MP«!'«J  *P  P?*  5" ' 
der  the  yoke.    A  trophy  watf  raised  m  tha  Ro- 
man Forum,  on  which  he  suspended  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered  Curiatii.    de,  d€  Invent.  % 
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c  iO.*-Ltv.  1,  c.  24,  &c.-*l>umy».  Hal.  3, «.  3. 
A  consul,  who  dedicated  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  During  the  ceremony  he 
was  Informed  of  the  death  of  his  son,  but  he  did 
not  forget  the  sacred  character  he  then  bore  for 
the  feelings  of  a  parent,  and  continued  the  dedi- 
cation after  ordenng  the  body  to  be  buried.  Liv.  2. 
HoRCus,  the  general  of  3000  Macedonians, 
who  revolted  from  Antigonus  in  Cappadocia. 
Polycon.  4. 

^  HoRMisDAs,  a  Dame  which  some  of  the  Per- 
«ian  kings  bore  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. 

HoRTENsiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, daugh- 
ter of  the  orator  Hortensius,  whose  eloquence 
she  had  inherited  in  the  m«>8t  eminent  degree. 
When  the  triumvirs  had  obliged  14,000  women 
to  give  upon  oath  an  account  of  their  posses- 
sions, to  oefray  the  expenses  of  tlie  state,  Hor- 
tcnsia  undertook  to  plead  their  cause,  and  was 
so  successful  in  her  attempt,  that  1000  of  her 
female  fellow-suficrers  escaped  from  the  avarice 
of  the  triumvirate.     Val.  Max.  8,  c  3. 

HoRTENSiA  Lex,  by  Gl,  Hortensius,  the  dic- 
tator, A.  U.  C.  367.  It  ordered  the  whole  body 
of  the  Roman  people  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  whatever  was  enacted  by  the  commons.  The 
nobility,  before  this  law  was  enacted,  had  claim- 
ed an  absolute  exemption. 

Hortensius,  O.  [*•  This  celebrated  orator 
was  bom  in  the  year  640.     His  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Forum  was  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen — that  is,  in  659  j  and  his  excellence, 
says  Cicero,  was  immediately  acknowledged, 
like  that  of  a  statue  by  Phidiaa,  which  only 
requires  to  be  seen  in   order  to  bo  admired. 
The  case  in  which  he  first  appeared  was  of 
considerable  responsibility  for  one  so  young 
and   inexperienced,    being   an    accusation,  at 
the  in&tiuicc  of  the  Roniuu  province  of  Africa, 
against  its  governors  for  rapacity.     It  was  heard 
before  Scicvola  and  Crassus,  as  judges — the  one 
the  ablest  lawyer,  the  other  the  most  accom- 
plished  speaker,  of   his  age;  and  the  young 
orator  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  their  ap- 
probation, as  well  as  that  of  all  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  trial.     His  next  pleading  of  import- 
ance was  in  behalf  of  Nicomedes,  ling  of  l^i- 
thynia,  in  which  he  even  surpassed  his  former 
speech  for  the  Africans.     Alter  this  we  hear 
hitle  of  him  for  several  years.     The  imminent 
penis  of  the  Social  war,  which  broke  out  in  063, 
^"^^""Pted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  business  of 
the  Forum.   Hortensius  served  in  this  alarming 
contest  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  the 
following  season  as  a  military  tribune.     When, 
on  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Italy  in  m% 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  resumed  the  more 
peaceful  avocations  to  which  he  had  been  des- 
.Uncd  from  his  youth,  he  found  himself  without 
W.r!.  .K  ^"**f^  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  662, 
^v  whhH  ''*'"^**  of  Marius  and  Sylla.     Antol 
rl;:   1     P^^^^^^^'fttors  of  inferior  note,  perished  in 
bbb,  <lunng  the  temporary  and  last  ascendancy 
of  Marius,  ii^thc  absence  of  Sylla.     Sulpiciii 
was  put  to  death  in  the  same  yea^  and  Cotta 
dnven  mto  banishment,  from  which  he  was  not 
recalled  until  the  return  of  Sylla  to  Rome,  and 
his  etecUoii  to  the  dictatorstiip  in  670.     Horten 
aius  was  thus  left  fpr  some  years  without  a  com. 
V^^L"^^'^^  670.  with  none  of  eminence 
t)ui  i./otta,  whom  also  he  s  on  oatabone.    Hia 
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sf^ndid,  warm,  and  animated  i 
ferred  to  tba  calm  and  easy  elegance  of  his  nraL 
Accordingly,  when  engaged  in  a  canae  on  tb« 
same  aide,  Cotta,  though  ten  years  senior,  wav 
enqyloye^  to  open  the  case,  while  the  more  in>- 
portantpirts  were  left  to  the  management  ot 
Hortensiua.     He  coatinued  the  undisputed  so- 
vereign of  the  Forum,  till  Cicero  returned  from, 
his  quaestorship  in  Sicily,  in  679,  when  the  ta« 
lents  of  that  orator  first  displayed  theraselTep  ilk 
full  perfection  and  maturity.     Hortensius  wa» 
thus,  from  666  till  679,  a  space  of  thirteen  yesjr% 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  bar ;  and  heing,  ia 
consequence,  engaged  during  that  long  period, 
on  one  side  or  other,  in  every  cause  of  import- 
ance, he  soon  amassed  a  prodigious  (bnune. 
He  lived,  too,  with-  a  magnificence  conreepend- 
ing  to  his  wealth.     An  example  of  splendcor 
and  luxury  had  been  set  to  him  by  the  <n«tor 
Crassus,  who  inhabited  a  sumptuous  palace  ^ 
Rome,  the  hall  of  which  was  aaomed  with  four 
pillars  of  Hymettian  marble,  twelve  feet  h^fa, 
which  he  brought  to  Rome  in  his  cdileship,  at 
a  time  when  there  were  no  pillars  of  forei^ 
marble  even  in  public  buildings.     The  court  of 
this  mansion  was  ornamented  bj  six  lotos  tiees, 
which  Pliny  saw  in  full  luxuriance  in  hb  youth, 
but  which  were  afterwards  burnt  in  the  ccmfla* 
gration  in  the  time  of  Nero.    He  had  also  a  noii»> 
ber  of  vases,  and  two  drinkin^-cups,  encraTed 
by  the  artist  Mentor,  but  which  were  o?  such 
immense  value  that  he  was  ashamed  to  use  them. 
Hortensius  had  the  same  tastes  as  Cimssus,  hoi 
surpassed  him  and  all  his  contemporaries  in 
magnificence.     His  mansion  stood  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  roosl 
&shionable  situation  in  Rome,  being  at  that  tiins 
covered  with  the  houses  of  Lvtatius  Catahii^ 
.£milius  Scaurus,  Clodius,   Catiline^  Cioero, 
and  Cssar.     The  residence  of  Hoctensius  was 
adjacent  to  that  of  Catiline ;  and  though  of  no 
great  extent,  it  was  splendidly  furnished.     Af- 
ter the  death  of  the  orator,  it  was  inhabited  \ps 
Octavius  Caesar,  and  formed  the  centre  of  tJM 
chief  imperial  palace,  which  increased  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Nero,  till  it  covered 
a  great  part  of  the  Palatine  Mount,  and  branch- 
ed over  other  hills.    Besides  his  mansion  in  the 
capital,  he  possessed  sumptuous  villas  at  Tua- 
culum,  Bauli,  and  Laurentum,  where  he  waa 
accustomed  to  give  the  most  elegant  and  ex  pen* 
sive  entertainments.     He  had  frequently  peat 
cocks  at  his  banquets,  which  he  first  serveaop 
at  A  grand  augural  feast,  and  which,  says  Van% 
were  more  commended  by  the  luxurious,  thaa 
by  men  of  probity  and  austerity.     His  olift 
plantations  he  is  said  to  have  regulariy  moisleD- 
ed  and  bedewed  with  wine ;  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, during  the  hearing  of  an  important  case^ 
in  which  he  was  engaged  *along  with  Cicenv 
begged  that  he  would  change  with  him  the  pre- 
viously arranged  order  of  pleading,  as  he  wm 
obliged  to  go  to  the  country  to  pour  wine  on  a 
favourite  piatanus^  which  grew  near  his  Toseo- 
Ian  villa.    Notwithstanding  this  pTofiisioD,  bla 
heir  found  not  less  than  10,000  Mks  of  wineNi 
his  cellar  afVer  his  death.    Besides  his  taste  for 
wine,  and  fondness  for  plantations,  he  indulged 
a  passion  for  pictures  and  fish-ponds.     At  w 
Tusculan  villa,  he  built  a  hall  for  the  reception 
of  a  painting  of  the  expedition  of  the  Aigonaats^ 
by  the  painter  Cydias,  which  oostth«< 
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vf  a  buntod  and  foity-ibur  thousand  ses- 

toroeiL    At  hb  coantry-seat,  near  ^auli,  on  tba 
0ea-ihore,  b«  Tied  with  Lucullus  and  Philippa* 
in  the  extent  of  l^is  tish-pondii,  which  were  con* 
■tnicted  at  imnienw  cost,  and  so  formed  that 
the  tide  Bowed  into  them.     Under  the  promon- 
tory of  Bauli,  travellers  are  yet  shown  the  Pis- 
etiMi  MirabUis,  a  subterraneous  edifice,  vaulted 
and  divided  by  four  rows  of  arcades;  and  which 
ia  s(ff>poeed  by  some  antiquarians  to  have  been 
«  ftsh-pond  of  Hortensius.    Yet  such  was  his 
laxuiv,  and  his  reluctance  to  diminish  his  sup- 
ply, that  when  he  gave  entertainments  at  Bauli, 
be  ^nerally  sent  to  the  nei:;hbouring  town  of 
Pitted  to  buy  fish  for  supper.     The  eloquence 
of  Hortensius  procured  him  not  only  all  this 
wealih  and  Kixury,  but  the  highest  official  ho- 
aoufi  of  the  state.     He  was   aediie  in  679, 
pnetof  m  6S'Zj  and  consul  two  years  afterwards. 
The  wealth  and  dignities  he  had  obtained,  and 
the  want  of  conipetition,  made  him  gradually 
Telftx  from  that  assiduity  by  which  they  had 
been  acquired,  till  the  increasing  fame  of  Cice- 
m,  and  particularly  the  glory  othis  consulship, 
itimulated  him  to  renew  his  exertions.     But  his 
babit  of  labour  had  been  in  some  degree  lost, 
•nd  he  never  again  recovered  his  former  reputa- 
tion.   Cicero  partly  accounts  for  this  dec4ine, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  and  genius  of  his  elo- 
qoence.     It  was  of  that  showy  species  called 
Asiatic,  which  flourished  in  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  infinitely  more  florid 
and  ornamental  than  the  oratory  of  Athens,  or 
«ven  of  Rhodes,  being  full  of  bnlliant  thoughts 
and  of  sparkling  expressions.     This  glowing^ 
style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficient  in  solidity  and' 
iPtigfat,  was  not  unsuitable  in  a  young  man ; 
•od  being  farther  recommended  by  a  l^autiful 
cadence  of  periods,  met  with  the  utmost  ap- 
plause.    But  Hortensius,  as  he  advanced  in  li^, 
did  not  prune  his  exuberance,  or  adopt  a  chaster 
etoqaence;  and  this  luxury^,  and  glitter  of  phra- 
■eology,  which,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  had 
occasionally  excited  ridicule  or  disgust  among 
the  graver  fathers  of  the  senatorial  order,  being 
totaHy  inconsistent  with  his  advance<I  age  and 
consular   dignity,  which  required   something 
more  serious  and  composed,  his  reputation  di- 
minished with  increase  of  years ;  and  though 
the  bloom  of  his  eloquence  might  be  in  fact  the 
■ame,  it  appeared  to  be  somewhat  withered. 
Bnides,  from  his  declining  health  and  strength, 
which  gaeatly  fiiiled  in  his  latter  years,  he  may 
not  have  been  able  to  give  full  efiect  to  that 
abowy  species  of  rhetoric  in  which  he  indulged. 
A  constant  toothache,  and  swelling  in  the  jaws, 
greatly  impaired  bis  power  of  elocution  and  ut- 
terance, and  became  at  length  so  severe  as  to 
accelerate  his  end.     A  few  months,  however, 
before  bis  death,  which  happened  in  703,  he 
pleaded  for  bis  nephew,  Memala,  who  was  ac- 
oased  of  illegal  canvassing,  and  who  was  acquit- 
ted, mofe  in  consequence  of  the  astonishing  ex- 
«tK>ns  of  Ids  advocate,  than  the  justice  of  bis 
oauae.    So  onAivourable,  Indeed,  was  his  case 
aitteemed,  that  however  much  the  speech  of 
HortenaicBB  had  been  admired,  he  was  received, 
on  entering  the  theatre  of  Curio  on  the  follow- 
ing  day,  with  loud  clamour  and  hisses,  which 
were  the  more  remarked,  as  he  had  never  met 
with  similar  treatment  in  the  whde  coune  of  bis 
iowBmc  OBMer.    Tbt  wpooeh,  bowavar,  revived 


all  tba  ancient  tdmiration  ot  the  public  for  bis 
oratorical  talents,  and  convinced  them,  that  bad 
he  always  possessed  the  same  perseverance  aa 
Cicero,  he  would  not  have  rank^  second  to  that 
orator.      Another  of  his  most  celebrated  ha* 
rangues  was  that  against  the  Manilian  law, 
which  vested  Pompey  with  such  extraordinary 
poweru,  and  was  so  warmly  supported  by  Cice- 
ro.    That  against  the  sumptuary  law  proposed 
by  Crassus  and  Pompey,  in  the  year  683,  which 
tended  to  restrain  the  indulgence  of  his  owa 
taste,  was  well  adapted  to  Hortensius'  style  of 
elo<|uence ;  and  his  speech  was  highly  characte- 
ristic of  his  disposition  and  habits  of  life.     Ha 
declaimed,  at  great  length,  on  the  glory  of  Rome^ 
which  required  splendour  in  the  mode  of  living 
followed  by  its  citizens.     He  frequently  glanc^ 
at  the  luxury  of  the  consuls  themselves,  and 
forced  them  at  length,  by  hifreloquenoaand  sar- 
castic declamation,  to  relinquish  their  scheme  of 
domestic  retrenchment.     The  speeches  of  Hor- 
tensius, it  has  been  already  mentioned,  lost  part 
of  their  eflect  by  the  orator's  advance  in  years, 
but  they  suflcred  still  more  by  being  tmnsferred 
to  paper.    As  his  chief  excellence  consisted  in 
action  and  delivery,  his  writings  were  much  in« 
ferior  to  what  was  expected  from  the  high  fame 
he  had  enjoyed  ;  and,  accordingly,  after  death, 
he  retained  little  of  that  esteem,  which  he  had 
eo  abundantly  possessed  during  his  life.    Al- 
though,  therefore,  his  orations  bad  been  pre- 
served, they  would  liave  given  us  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  eloquence  of  Hortensius ;  but 
even  this  aid  has  l>ecn  denied  us,  and  we  must* 
therefore,   now  chiefly  trust  for  his  oratorical 
character  to  the  opinion  of  his  great  but  unpr»« 
judiced  rival.     The  friendship  and  honourablo 
competition  of  Hortensius  and  Cicero,  present 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  animosities  of '^s* 
chines  and  Demosthenes,  the  two  great  orators 
of  Greece.    It  was  by  means  of  Hortensius 
that  Cicero  was  chosen  one  of  the  college  of  At^ 
gurs — a  service  of  which  his  gratified  vanity  ever 
appears  to  have  retained  an  agreeable  recollec- 
tion.   In  a  few  of  hb  letters,  indeed,  written 
during  the  despondency  of  his  exile,  he  bints  a 
suspicion  that  H<^ensius  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  his  banishment,  with  a  view  of  engrossing 
to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  the  bar ;  but  this 
mistrust  ended  with  his  recall,  which  HorteD" 
sius,  though  originally  he  had  advised  him  Uk 
yield  to  the  storm,  urged  on  with  all  the  inflo* 
ence  of  which  ho  was  possessed.     Hortensius 
also  appears  to  have  been  free  from  every  feeling 
of  jealousy  or  envy,  which  in  him  was  still  mors 
creiditahlc,  as  his  rival  was  younger  than  him- 
self, and  yet  ultimately  forced  him  from  the  su- 
premacy.   Such  having  been  their  sentimeuta 
of  mutual  esteem,  Cicero  has  done  his  oratoria 
talents  ample  justice — representing  him  as  en- 
dued with  almost  all  the  qualities  neces«^  to 
form  a  distinguished  speaker.    His  imagination 
was  fertile — his  voice  was  sweet  and  harmo- 
nious— bis  demeanour  dignified — bis  lanffuaga 
rich  and  e^gant — his  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture extensive.    So  prodigious  was  bis  memory, 
that,  without  the  aid  of  writing,  he  recoUasM 
every  word  be  had  meditated,  and  every  sen- 
tence of  his  adversary's  oration,  even  to  the  titles 
and  documents  brought  forward  to  suppoK  tba 
case  against  him — a  Acuity  which  greatly  aided 
'    peevUaily  happy  art  cf  reeapitalatiDf  tfaa 
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■abiluiee  of  what  had  been  Mil  by  his  uitefo- 
niste  or  by  himself.  He  alio  originally  pBMoni- 
cd  an  Inaefatigable  application ;  and  scarcely  a 
4ay  passed  in  which  he  did  not  speak  in  the  Fo- 
rum, or  exercise  himself  in  forensic  studies  or 
preparation.  Bat,  of  all  the  various  arts  of  ora- 
tory^ be  most  remarkably  excelled  in  a  happy 
and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  bis  subject. 
Cicero  only  reproaches  him,  and  that  but  slight- 
ly,  with  showing  more  study  and  art  in  his  gee- 
tnree  than  was  suitable  for  an  orator.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  Macrobius,  that  he  was 
much  ridiculed  by  his  contemporaries,  on  ac- 
count «f  his  afiected  gestures.  In  pleading,  his 
hands  were  oonstanUy  in  motion,  whence  he 
was  often  attacked  by  his  adversaries  in  the  Fo- 
rum for  reaembling  ao  actor ;  and,  on  one  oce«- 
ebn,  he  received  froiD  his  opponent  the  appella- 
tion of  lNbnyna,^N(kich  was  the  name  of  a  ce- 
lebrated dancinff  ^rl.  ^sop  and  Roscius  fre- 
^ently  attended  bis  pleadings,  to  catch  his  ges- 
tures, and  imitate  them  on  the  stage.  Such, 
indeeid,  was  hb  exertion  in  action,  that  it  was 
eommonly  said  that  it  could  not  be  determined 
whether  people  went  to  hear  or  to  see  him.  Like 
I>eninthenes,  he  chose  and  put  on  hb  dress  with 
the  moil  etodied  care  and  neatness.  He  is  said, 
not  only  to  have  prepared  his  attitudes,  but  also 
la  have  adjusted  the  plaits  of  his  gown  before  a 
mimr,  when  about  to  issue  forth  to  the  Foram ; 
and  to  have  taken  no  less  care  in  arranging 
then^  than  in  uMuIding  the  periods  of  his  dis- 
course. He  so  tucked  up  his  gown,  that  the 
folds  ditf  not  faH  by  chance,  but  were  formed 
with  great  care,  bj  means  of  a  knot  artfiillv 
lied,  and  concealed  in  the  plies  of  his  robe,  which 
apparently  flowed  carelessly  around  him.  Ma- 
crobius also  records  a  story  of  his  instituting  an 
nctidtt  of  dam^es  against  a  person  who  had 
^tled  him,  wb£  walking  in  this  elaborate  dress, 
end  had  ruffled  his  toga,  when  he  was  about  to 
appear  in  public  with  his  drapery  adjusted  ac- 
cording to  the  happiest  arrangement — an  anec- 
dote, which,  whether  true  or  mlse,  shows,  by  its 
currency,  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  finical 
attention  to  everj  thing  that  concerned  the  ele- 

Xgance  of  Ms  attire,  or  the  gracefulness  of  his 
re  and  attitudes.    He  also  bathed  himself  in 
riferous  waters,  and  daily  perfumed  himself 
with  the  most  precious  essences.    This  too  mi- 

r9  attention  to  his  person,  and  to  ffesticula- 
I  appears  to  have  been  the  sole  blemish  in 
hit  oratorical  character ;  and  the  only  stain  on 
his  moral  conduct,  was  his  practice  of  corrupt- 
ing the  judges  of  the  causes  in  which  he  was 
employed— a  practice  which  must  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  imputed  to  the  defects  of  the  judicial 
system  at  Rome ;  for,  whatever  might  be  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Roman  laws,  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  the  procedure  under  which  they  were 
administered."     Dunlop.] 

HosTius  HosTiLius,  a  warlike  Roman,  pre- 
sented with  a  crown  of  boughs  by  Romulus,  for 
his  intrepid  behaviour  in  a  l»ttle.  Diony».  Hal, 
Hyacinthia,  an  annual  solemnity  at  Amy- 
da^  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Hyacinthus  and 
AWIIo.  It  continued  fof  three  days,  during 
which  time  the  people  did  not  adorn  their  hair 
witk  garlands  uurmg  their  festivals,  nor  eat 
bread,  but  fed  only  upon  sweetmeats.  They 
did  not  even  sing  peans  in  honour  of  Apollo,  or  I 
•baerve  any  of  the  solemnities  which  ware  nsaal  I 
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at  other  saojllees.  On  the  eeeond  day  ef  Ibe 
ftetival  there  were  a  number  of  Afferent  exhi- 
bitions. The  city  began  then  to  be  fiUed  with 
joy,  and  immense  nunfters  of  victims  were  o£' 
fered  on  the  altars  of  Apollo^  and  the  votaiiea 
liberally  entertained  their  friends  and  slavea. 
During  this  latter  part  of  the  festivity,  all  were 
eager  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the  city 
was  almost  desolate  and  without  inhabitanta. 
Athen.  4.— Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  319.— Pout.  3,  e. 
1  and  19. 

Htdrophoria,  a  festival  observed  at  Athena, 
called  aire  r»v  fo^tiv  mititf^from  carnfing  water. 
It  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  deluge  of  DeucalkA  and 
Opges. 

Hyginus,  C.  Jdl.,  a  grammarian,  one  of  the 
freedmen  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  or,  according  to  some,  be  was  a 
Spaniard,  very  intimate  with  Ovid.  He  waa 
appointed  librarian  to  the  library  of  moont  Pa- 
latine, and  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  by 
the  liberality  of  G.  Licinius.  He  wrote  a  my- 
thological fajstory,  which  he  called  fableci,  and 
Poeticon  Attronomicon^  besides  treat  iaes  on  the 
cities  of  Italy,  on  such  Roman  frmiliea  aa  were 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  a  book  on  acficol- 
tute,  commentaries  on  Virgil,  the  lives  ofgreat 
men,  &c.  now  lost  The  best  edition  of  Hygi- 
nus is  that  of  Munkerus,  3  vols.  8vo.  Amst. 
1681.  These  compo^tions  have  been  greatly 
mutilated,  and  their  incorrectnees  and  their  bad 
Latinity  have  induced  some  to  suppoae  that  they 
are  spurious.     Sueton.  de  Oram. 

Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  married  lole. 
He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  persecnted  by  tka 
envy  of  Eurystheus,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  save  a  kind  re- 
ception to  Hyllus  and  the  rest  of  Uie  Heradida^ 
and  marched  against  Eurystheus.  Hyllus  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  killed  with 
his  own  hand  Eurystheus,  and  sent  his  head  to 
Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Some  time  after  be 
attempted  to  recofver  the  Peloponnesus  with  the 
Heraclids,  and  was  killed  in  single  combat  by 
Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia,  f  VuL  BfraeiieUt, 
Hercules.]  Herodot.  7,  c.  904>  dx.— fiJrod.  9. 
Vid.  Part  III. 

Hyperborei.     Vid,  Part  L 

Hyperides,  an  Athenian  orator,  disciple  to 
Plato  and  Socrates,  and  long  the  rival  <h  De- 
mosthenes. His  father's  name  was  €r|iMicippos. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  management  of  tiia 
Athenian  republic.  After  the  unrortunate  bat- 
tle of  Cranon,  he  was  taken  alive,  and,  that  he 
might  not  be  compelled  to  betray  the  secrete  oi 
his  country,  he  cut  off  his  tongue.  He  was  pot 
to  death  by  order  of  Antipater,  B.  C.  333.  Onhr 
one  of  bis  numerous  orations  remains,  adnuied 
for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his  style.  It 
is  said  that  Hyperides  once  defended  the  conr* 
tezan  Phryne,  who  was  accused  of  impiety ;  aai 
that  when  he  saw  his  eloquence  inemctual,  he 
unveiled  the  boeom  of  his  client,  npon  which 
the  judges,  influenced  by  the  sight  of  her  beauty. 
acquitted  her.  Plut,  in  DemotU — Cic  in  Oral, 
1,  &c— Quin/t/.  10,  dec 

Hypsicratea,  the  wife  of  Mithridatea,  who 
accompanied  her  husband  in  man's  dothes  when 
he  fled  before  Pomp^.    Plut,  in  Pomp. 
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HTMS«dTM^  A  PhoiiiSdaii,  who  wiote  an 
JlkUNTj  of  bb  eoantry  in  the  Ph«Kiician  ba- 
gvmgB.  This  history  was  saved  from  the  flames 
of  darthage,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Sci- 
pio,  and  trmnalated  into  Grreek. 

HtstispeSj  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  &mUyof 
the  Achemeudes.  His  Other's  name  was  Ar- 
•ames.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia  after 
the  murder  of  the  usurper  Smerdb.  It  b  said 
by  Ctesias,  that  he  wished  to  be  carried  to  see 
tho  royal  monument  which  hb  son  had  built 
between  two  mountains.  The  priests  who  car- 
xbd  him,  as  reported,  slipped  the  cord  with 
which  he  was  suspended  in  ascending  the  moun- 
tain, and  he  died  of  the  fidl.  Hystaroes  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  learning  and  mysteries 
ef  Um  Indbn  Brachmans  into  Persb ;  and  to  his 
veaearehes  in  India  the  sciences  were  greatly 
indebted,  particularly  in  Persia.  Darius  b  called 
Slfgtatpeg.  or  son  of  Hystaspes,  to  distingubh 
lum  from  hb  royal  successors  of  tt^  same  name. 
Berodoi.  1,  c  209, 1. 5,  c  83.~aena«.  rragm, 

I. 

lAMBLicua,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  the 
life  «f  Pythagoras  and  the  history  of  hb  follow- 
ers,^  an  exhortation  to  philosophy,  a  treatbe 
wainiflt  Porphyry's  btter  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
l^(yptians,  &C.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  and  died  A.  D.  363. 

lAMiDJB,  certain  prophet*  amow^  the  Grreeks, 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  hb  &ther, 
which  remained  among  hb  posterity.  Paus.  S, 
e.3. 

liRCHifl,  and  Jabcras,  a  celebrated  Indbn 
philoaopher.  Hb  seven  rings  are  famous  for 
their  powet  of  restoring  old  men  to  the  bloom 
and  yigma  «f  youth,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  PhUoatr,  in  ApoU. 

Jisoir.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Ibis,  a  poem  of  the  poet  Callimachus,  in  which 
he  bitterly  satirises  toe  in^titude  of  his  pupil 
the  poet  ApoUonios.  Ovid  has  also  written  a 
poem  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which, 
in  the  same  satirical  bn^uage,  seems,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  to  inveifh  bitteriy  ag^Eiinst 
Hyginns,  the  supposed  hero  of  the  composition. 
Suida», 

Ibycos,  a  lyric  poet  of  Rhegium,  about  540 
Tears  before  Christ.  He  was  murdered  by  rob- 
beiB,  and  at  the  moment  of  death  he  implored 
the  assistance  of  some  cranes  which  at  that  mo- 
ment flew  over  hb  head.  Some  time  after,  as 
the  murderers  were  in  the  market-place,  one  of 
them^  observed  some  cranes  in  the  air,  and  said 
to  hb  companions,  ai  iBvkqv  ucSikoi  irofxio-ir, 
lAere  are  the  birds  that  art  amscioua  of  the 
death  ofJbycua.  These  words,  and  the  recent 
murder  of  Ibycns,  raised  suspicions  in  the  peo- 

&;  the  assassins  were  seized  and  tortured,  and 
f  confessed  their  guilt.    Cic,  Ttuc  4,  c  43. 
^jSUian.  V.  H, 

^  IcciDs.  Horace  writes  to  him,  1  od.  29,  and 
ndicules  him  in  abandoning  the  pursuits  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  muses  for  military  employ. 
meats. 

Ic£ta8,  a  man  who  obtained  the  supreme 
power  at  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Dion.  He 
attempted  to  assassinate  Timoleon,  B.  C.  340. 
C.  Nip.  i%  Tim,  « 


|*Ici&i98,  t  atftboiiMrthe  pec^e,  whaanSa 
a  kw,  A.  U.  C.  397,  by  ^khich  mounUkventiiie 
was  given  to  the  Eocnan  people  to  build  bonsea 

upon.    Liv.  3,  c  54. II.  A  tribune  who 

signalized  himself  by  hb  inveterate  enmity 
against  the  Roman  senate.  He  took  an  actba 
part  in  the  management  of  afSuis  after  the  innr* 
der  of  Virginia. 

Idanthtrsus,  a  powerful  king  of  Scythia, 
who  refused  to  give  nb  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Darius  the  Ist,  king  of  Persia.  Thb  rdssat 
was  the  cause  of  a  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  Darius  marched  against  Idantbyrsw 
at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  He  was  defeated 
and  retired  to  Persb,  after  an  inglorious  cam- 
paign.    Strab,  13. 

iDOMENEOi^  succeeded  hb  fittbttr  Dancalion 
on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  wai^  with  a  fleet  of  90 
shipsL  During  thb  celebrated  war  he  Tendered 
himself  famous  by  hb  valour,  and  abughtered 
many  of  the  enemy.  At  hb  return  he  made  • 
vow  to  Neptune  in  a  dangerous  tempest,  that  ilT 
he  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  slorm% 
he  would  ofler  to  the  god  whatever  livimr  crea- 
ture first  presented  itself  to  hb  eye  on  the  Cretan 
shore.  This  was  no  other  than  hb  son,  who 
came  to  congratulate  hb  bther  upon  his  mSk 
return.  Idomeneus  performed  hb  promise  to 
the  ^od,  and  the  inhumanity  and  rashness  of  hif 
sacrifice  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyvs  of 
hb  subjects,  that  he  bft  Crete,  and  migrated  in 
quest  of  a  settlement  He  came  to  Italy,  and 
founded  a  dty  on  the  coast  of  Cabbria,  whbh 
he  called  Salentum.  He  died  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  afler  he  had  had  the  satbfiiction  of  see- 
ing hb  new  kingdom  flourish  and  hb  subjeeU 
happy.  According  to  the  Greek  scholiaat  of 
Lyeophron,  v.  1217,  Idomeneus,  during  ]m 
alMonce  in  the  Trojan  war,  inttnsted  the  ma« 
nagement  of  hb  kingdom  to  Leucos,  to  whom 
he  promised  hb  daughter  Clbithere  in  marriage 
at  hb  return.  Leucos  strengthened  himself  oo 
the  throne  of  Crete ;  and  Idomeneus,  at  hb  re- 
turn, fbund  it  impossible  to  expel  the  uaurper. 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  2!^—Hygin.  ^-l.—Bamer. 
n.  II,  &c.  Od.  19.~Paii#.  5,  c  26.— Ftr^. 
^n.  3,  V.  122. 

loRiEus,  the  eon  of  Euromus  of  Caria,  brother 
to  Artombia,  wh»  succeeded  to  Mausolus,  and 
invaded  Cyprus.    Diod.  IG^^Polymn.  6. 

Ignatius,  a  bbhop  of  Antioch,  torn  to  pieM# 
in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome  by  lions,  during  a 
persecution,  A.  D.  107.  Hb  writings  were  let- 
ters to  the  Ephesbns,  Romans,  &c  and  he  sup- 
ported the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  epbc^opal  order,  as  superior  to  pnesta  an4 
deacons.  The  best  edition  of  hb  works  b  that 
of  Oxon,  in  8vo.  1708. 

Ilia,  or  Rhea.     Vid.  Part  lit 

Iliaci  Ludi,  games  instituted  by  Angn^Ufli 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  he  had  obCtked 
over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  are  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  same  as  the  TVojani  ludi  and  the 
Actia ;  and  Virgil  says  they  were  celebrated  by 
.£neas.  During  these  games  were  exhiUtea 
horse-races  and  gyamastic  exercises.  P^H;gV 
jEn.  3,  V.  280. 

Ili  AS,  a  celebrated  poem,  composed  by  Hbmer, 
upon  the  Trojan  war.  It  delineates  the  wrath 
ot  Aehilles,  and  aU  the  cabmities  whbh  belU] 
tteOtaaks,  from  the  refusal  of  that  haro  to  ap^ 
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Mat  In  thft  field  of  bittls.  It  finbhef  at  the 
death  of  Hector,  whom  AdhiUea  had  aacrifieed 
to  the  ahadea  of  hk  friend  Phtroclua.  It  ia  di- 
^id^  into  24  hooka.     Vid.  Homtnu, 

Ilob.     Vid.  Part  III. 

IwicHi,  a  name  given  to  the  Greeka,  particu- 
larlf  the  Argivea^  from  king  Inachua. 

I'nachId.'C,  the  name  of  the  eight  tiret  aoocea- 
aora  of  Inachua  on  the  Ihcone  of  Argos. 

1w6a,  feativaia  in  memory  of  Ino,  celohratad 
jentiy  with  aporta  and  sacrtficea  at  Corinth. 
An  anniversary  sacrifice  waa  also  offered  to  Ino 
at  Megara,  where  she  was  first  worshipped, 

under  the  name  of  Leucothoe. Another  in 

Laoonia,  in  Jionour  of  the  same.  It  was  usual 
at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flower  into 
a  pond,  which,  if  they  sunk,  were  presages  of 
prosperity ;  hut  if  they  swafn  on  the  surface  of 
the  watera,  they  Wefe  inauspicious  and  very  un- 
lucky. 

Intaphernes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  noble- 
nen  who  conspired  against  Smerdi^,  who  usurp- 
ed the  crown  of  Persia.  He  was  80  disappointed 
at  not  obtaining  the  crown,  that  he  foment- 
ed sedKbns  against  Darius,  who  had  been  raised 
it*  the  throne  after  the  death  of  the  usurper. 
When  the  king  had  ordered  him  and  all  his  fa- 
mily to  be  put  to  death,  his  wife  excited  the 
eompaasion  of  Dariua,  who  pardoned  her,  and 
toermitted  her  to  redeem  from  death  any  one  of 
nef  relations  whom  she  pleased.  She  obtained 
her  brother;  and  when  the  king  expressed  his 
astonishment  because  she  preferred  him  to  her 
husband  and  children,  she  replied,  that  she  could 
procure  another  husband,  and  children  likewise; 
but  that  ahe  could  never  have  another  brother, 
as  her  fkther  and  mother  were  dead.  Intapher- 
nea  waa  put  to  death.     Hcrodot. 

Intbrrcx,  a  supreme  magistrato  at  Rome, 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  govern- 
ment after  the  death  of  a  king,  till  the  election  of 
aiiother.  This  office  was  exercised  by  the  se- 
nators alone,  and  none  continued  in  power 
longer  than  five  days,  or,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, only  12  houra.  Liv.  1,  c  17. — Dionya. 
S,  c.  15. 

lOLAiA,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  as  that 
called  Heraclcia.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
Hercules  and  his  friend  loins,  who  assisted  him 
in  conquering  the  hydra.  The  place  where  the 
exercises  were  exhibited  was  called  lolaion, 
Vhere  there  were  to  l»e  seen  the  monument  of 
Amphitryon,  and  the  cenotaph  of  tolas,  who  was 
buried  in  Sardinia.  These  monuments  were 
atrewed  with  garlands  and  flowers  on  the  day  of 
the  festival. 

'  Ion.  [  Vid.  Tones  and  /onta,  Part  I.^ — A  tra- 
gic poet  of  Chios.  ["  He  began  toexhihit,  Olymp. 
Lxxzii.  2,  B.  C.  451.  The  number  of  his 
dramas  ia  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  to 
fbrty.  Bentley  haa  collected  the  names  of 
eleven.  The  same  great  critic  has  also  shown 
that  thia  Ion  vras  a  pereon  of  birth  and  fortune, 
diatinct  from  Ion  Ephesius,  a  mere  begging 
rhapsodist  Besides  tragedies,  Ion  com{)osed 
dithyrambs,  elegies,  &c.  and  several  works  in 
prase.  Like  Euripides,  be  was  intimate  with 
Socrates.  Ion  was  so  delighted  with  being  de- 
creed Victor  on  one  occasion  in  the  tragic  con- 
tests at  Athena,  that  he  f  reaented  each  citizen 
with  a  vaae  of  Chian  pottery.  We  gather  from 
a  Joke  of  Ariatophanesi  on  a  woid  tahmi  ft%ai 
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one  of  bis  dithjramba,  that  Ion  ^fted  batrn  tha 
exhibition  of  the  Pax,  B.  C.  419.*'  Th^mirm  ^ 
tht  Greeks.] 

loNEs.     Vid.  Part  I. 

lopHON,  a  aon  o^  Sophodea,  f "  whoaa  pI^T* 
he  was  suspected  of  exhibiting  aa  hia  own.  B« 
that  aa  it  may,  he  ia  represented  aa  being  the 
best  tragic  poet  at  the  time  when  the  Rancs  waa 
composed ;  for  Sophadea,  Euripidea,  and  Aga- 
thon  were  then  dead.  lophon  ia  aaid  to  hava 
contended  against  his  father,  with  much  ho- 
nour to  himself  as  a  dramatist.  He,  too,  ia  the 
son  who  is  reported  to  have  brought  the  «it- 
successful  charge  of  dotage  agunst  the  age  ef 
Sophocles."  Vid.  Sophocles,  Thtalv  qf  the 
Greeks.] 

JoRN ANDES,  an  historian  who  wrote  oa  the 
Goths.     He  died  A.  D.  552. 

JosEPBus  Flatiub,  a  celebrated  Jew,  bom 
in  Jerusalem,  who  signalixed  his  military  abil- 
ties  in  supporting  a  siege  of  forty-aeven  daya 
against  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a  small  town  af 
Judsa.     When  the  city  surrendered  there  were 
found  not  less  than  40,000  Jews  slain,  and  the 
number  of  captives  amounted  to  12,000.     Joaa- 
phus  saved  his  life  by  flying  into  a  cave,  wbera 
40  of  his  countrymen  had  also  taken  rafutfe. 
He  dissuaded  them  from  committinff  aoicide, 
and  when  they  had  all  drawn  lots  to  kul  one  an- 
other,  Josephus  fortunately  remained  the  last, 
and  surrendered  himself  to  Vespasian.     Ha 
wrote  the- history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  firrt 
in   Svriac,  and  afterwards  translated   it  into 
Greek.    This  composition  so  pleased  Titos,  that 
he  authenticated  it  by  placing  hisugnature  upon 
it,  and  by  fireserving  it  in  one  of  the  public  H> 
braries.     He  finished  another  work,  which  ha 
divided  intc)  twenty  books,  containing  the  hiafo- 
ry  of  the  Jewish  antiquities,  in  some  places  aab> 
versive  of  the  authority  and  miradaa-mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.     He  also  wrote  two  books  to 
defend  the  Jews  against  Apion,  their  greatest 
enemy ;  besides  an  account  of  his  own  life,  dtc 
Josephus  has  been  admired  for  his  lively  and 
animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  ezpree- 
sions,  the  exactness  of  his  descriptions^  and  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  his  orations.     Ho  haa 
been  called  the  Livy  of  the  Greeks.     Though, 
in  some  cases,  inimical  to  the  Christiana,  yet  he 
has  commended  our  Saviour  so  warmly,  that  St. 
Jerome  calls  him  a  Christian  writer.    Joaei^ua 
died  A.  D.  93,  in  the  5()th  year  of  his  age.    The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  Hudson^,  2  Tola, 
fol.  Oxon.  1720,  and  Havercamp'a,  2  vob.  ibL 
Amst.  1726.    Sueton.  in  Vesp.  &c. 

JoviiNus,  (Flavius  Claudius,)  a  natiTo  of 
Pannonia,  elftted  emperor  of  Rome  by  the  sol- 
diers afler  the  death  of  Julian.  He  at  first  re- 
fused to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
because  his  subjects  followed  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  late  emperor ;  but  they  removed 
his  groundkws  apprehensions,  and,  when  they 
assured  him  that  they  were  warm  for  chriatian- 
itv,  he  accepted  the  crown.  He  made  a  dia» 
advantageous  treaty  with  the  Persiana,  against 
whom  Julian  was  marching  with  a  victoiioot 
army.  Jovian  died  seven  months  and  twent? 
days  aAer  his  ascension,  and  was  found  in  tim 
bed  auflfocated  by  the  vapoura  of  charcoal,  which 
had  been  lighted  in  his  room,  A.  D.  364.  Some 
attribute  his  death  to  intemperanoe.  He  burn- 
ed a  oelebratad  lifacary  at  Antioofa.    JMbrteWw. 
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IpaiCRATES,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who,  though  son  of  a  shoemaker,  rose  from  the 
lowest  station  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 
Hemarried  a  daoghter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
b^  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Mnestheus,  and 
died  380  B.  C.  When  he  was  once  reproached 
of  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  he  observed  that 
he  would  be  the  first  of  his  family,  but  that  his 
detractor  would  be  the  last  of  his  own.  C.  Nep. 
in  Ephie. 

IpHiGENiA.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Iphitds,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  Praxonides.in 
the  age  of  Lycurffus.  He  re-established  the 
Olympic  ffames  338  years  after  their  institution 
by  HercuW  or  about  884  years  before  the  Chria- 
Itan  era.  This  epoch  is  famous  in  chronological 
historVj  as  every  thing  previous  to  it  seems  in- 
volved m  fabulous  obscurity.  PaUrc.  1,  c.  8. — 
jPaus.  5,  c.  4.     Vid.  Part  III. 

iBESJBvSy  a  native  of  Greece,  disciple  of  Po- 
lycarp,  and  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France.  He 
wrote  ondifilerent  subjects;  but  as  what  remains 
b  in  Latin,  some  suppose  he  composed  in  that 
Ungua^  and  not  in  Greek.  Fragments  of  his 
works  in  Ghreek  are,  however,  preserved,  which 
prove  that  his  style  was  simple,  though  clear  and 
often  animated.  His  opinions  concerning  the 
80ul  are  curious.  He  suffered  martyrdom,  A. 
D.  203.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Grabe,  Oxon.  fol.  1702. 

Ikcs,  a  begfirar  of  Ithaca,  who  executed  the 
commissions  orPeneloptfs  suitors.  When  Ulys- 
ses returned  home,  disguised  in  a  beggar's  dress. 
Iras  hindered  him  from  entering  the  gates,  and 
even  challenged  him.  Ulysses  brought  him  to 
the  ground  with  a  blow,  and  dragged  him  out 
of  the  house.  From  his  poverty  originates  the 
proverb  Iro  pauperior.  Homer.  Od.  8,  v.  1  and 
35.— Opirf.  THsi.  3,  el.  7,  v.  42. 

IsIdas,  a  Spartan,  who,  upon  seeing  the  The- 
bans  entering  the  city,  stripped  himself  naked, 
and,  with  a  spear  and  sword,  engaged  the  ene- 
my. He  was  rowarded  with  a  crown  for  his  va- 
lour.   Ptui. 

IsJEus,  I.  an  orator  of  Chaldsin  Eubosa,  who 
came  to  Athens,  and  became  there  the  pupU  of 
Lysias,  and  soon  after  the  master  of  Demos- 
thenes. Ten  of  his  sixty-four  orations  are  ex- 
tant.    Jut.  3,  v.  74.— P/ui.  de  10  Orat.  Dem. 

II.  Another  Greek  orator,  who  came  to 

Rome  A.  D.  17.  He  is  greatly  recommended 
by  Phny  the  younger,  who  observes,  that  he  al- 
ways spoke  extempore,  and  wrote  with  elegance, 
iiulaboured  ease,  and  ffreat  correctness. 

IscHCXiA,  an  annual  festival  at  Olympia,  in 
honour  of  Ischenus,  the  grandson  of  Mercury 
and  Hierea,  who^  in  a  time  of  famine,  devoted 
himself  fbr  his  country,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  monument  near  Olympia. 

IsDEOJERDBs,  a  king  of  Persia,  appcnnted  by 
the  will  of  Arcadius  guardian  to  xheodosius 
the  Second.  He  died  in  his  31st  year,  A.  D. 
408.  ,  ^ 

.Isi A.  certain  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Isis,  which  continued  nine  days.  They  were 
abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  C. 
696.  They  were  introduced  again,  about  200 
years  after,  bjr  Commodus. 

IsiDdRus,  I.  a  native  of  Charax,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  wrote  some  historical  trea- 
tises, besides  a  description  of  Parthia. 11.  A 

disciple  of  Chrysostom,  called  Pelwiota  from 
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his^  living  in  Egypt.  Of  his  epistles  201S  r»> 
main,  wntten  in  Greek  with  condseness  and 
elegance.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol. 

1638. III.  A  Christian  Greek  writer,  who 

flourished  in  the  7th  century.  He  is  sumamed 
Biapalensia,  His  works  luive  been  edited,  fol. 
de  Breul,  Paris,  1601. 

Ism£nias,  L  a  Theban,  bribed  by  Timocrates 
of  Rhodes,  that  he  might  use  his  infinenoe  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  and  some  other  Grecian 
states  from  assisting  Lacedsmon,  against  which 
Xerxes  was  engaged  in  a  war.  Paua.  3,  c  9. 
—II.  A  Theban  general,  sent  to  Persb  with 
an  embassy  by  his  countrymen.  As  none  were 
admitted  into  the  king's  presence  without  pros- 
trating themselves  at  his  feet,  Ismenias  had  re- 
course to  artifice  to  avoid  doing  an  action  which 
would  prove  disgraceful  to  his  country.  When 
he  was  introduced  be  dropped  his  rinff,  and  the 
motion  he  made  to  recover  it  from  the  ground 
was  mistaken  for  the  most  submissive  homage, 
and  Ismenias  had  a  sattsfactory  audience  of  uie 
monaroh. 

IsocrItes,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Theo- 
doras, a  rich  musical  instriiment  maker  at 
Athens.  He  was  taught  in  the  schools  of  Got- 
gias  and  Prodicus,  but  his  oratorical  abilities 
were  never  displayed  in  public,  and  Isocrates 
was  prevented  by  an  unconquerable  timidity 
firom  speaking  in  the  popular  assemblies.  Ht 
openea  a  school  of  eloquence  at  Athena,  whcro 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  number,  charac- 
ter, and^me  of  his  pupil^  and  by  the  immense 
riches  which  he  amazed.  He  was  intimate 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  regularly  corre- 
sponded with  him  J  and  to  his  familiarity  with 
that  monarch  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for 
some  of  the  few  peaceful  years  which  they  pass- 
ed. The  aspinng  ambition  of  Philip^  how- 
ever, displeased  Isocrates,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  at  Cheronsa  had  such  an  effect  upon 
his  spirits,  that  he  did  not  survive  the  disgrace 
of  his  country,  but  died,  after  he  had  been  four 
days  without  taking  any  aliment,  in  the  99th 
year  of  his  age,  about  i38  years  before  Christ. 
Isocrates  has  always  been  much  admired  for  the 
sweetness  and  graceful  simplicity  of  his  style, 
for  the  harmony  of  his  expressions,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  his  language.  The  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Socrates  highly  displeased  him, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  undeserved  unpopularity 
of  that  great  philosopher,  he  put  on  mourning 
the  day  of  hiR  death.  About  31  of  his  orations 
are  extant  Isocrates  was  honoured  after  death 
with  a  brazen  statue  by  Timotbens,  one  of  his 
pupils^  aqd  Aphareus,  his  adopted  son.  The 
best  editions  of  Isocrates  are  that  of  Battie,  3 
vols.  8vo.  Cantab.  1729,  and  that  of  Augur,  3 
vols.  8fo.  Paris,  1782.  Plut.  de  10  Orat.  Ac 
Cic.  Orat.  20.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  126.  in  Brut.  c.  16. 
de  Orat.  2,  c  6.— Quin/i/.  2,  Ac.— Poterc  1, 
c.  16. 

IsTHMiA,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  Isthmus  of  , 
Corinth,  where  they  were  observed  and  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  Mclicerta.  They 
were  interrupted  after  thejr  had  been  celebrated 
with  great  regularity  during  some  yeai)^  and 
Theseus  at  last  reinstituted  them  in  honour  of 
Neptune,  whom  he  publicly  called  hb  &ther. 
These  games  were  observed  every  third,  or  ra- 
ther fifth  year,  and  held  so  sacred  and  mvlolabie, 
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that  evan  a  public  calamity  could  not  prevent 
the  celebratioa.  When  CorinUi  wai  destroyed 
b¥  MomiDiui^  the  Roman  general,  they  were 
obeerved  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the 
Sicyonians  were  entrusted  with  the  superintend- 
ence! which  had  been  before  one  of  the  privileges 
of  the  ruined  Corinthians.  The  years  were 
reckoned  by  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian 
games,  as  among  the  Romans  from  the  consular 
Mremntent  Paua.  1,  c.  44,  L  2^  c  1  and  2. — 
Plin.  4,  c  5.— P/w/.  in  Then. 

It  ALUS.     Vid,  Part  III. 

JcBA,  I.  a  kin^  of  Nuraidia  and  Mauritania, 
who  succeeded  hu  iatber  Hiempsal,  and  favour- 
ed the  cause  of  Pompey  against  J.  Cesar.  He 
defeated  Curio^  whom  Ucsar  had  sent  to  Africa, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  joined  his 
Ibices  to  those  of  Scipio.  He  was  conquered 
fai  a  battle  at  Thapsus,  and  totally  abandoned 
B^  his  subjects.  He  killed  himself  with  Pe- 
treius,  who  had  shared  his  good  fortune  and  his 
adversity.  His  kingdom  became  a  Roman  pro- 
▼ipoe,  of  which  Salhist  was  the  first  governor. 
PluL  in  Pomp.  4*  OtM.^FTcr.  4,  c  l^.—Suet. 
in  Get.  c  35.— Dion.  Al.-^Mela,  I,  c  6.— 
lAtean.  3,  &c^Gt»ar.  de  BelL  Civ,  2.— Po- 

tere.  SL  c  54. IL  The  second  of  Uiat  name 

was  the  son  of  Juba  the  First.  He  was  led 
among  the  captives  of  Rome  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph of  Casar.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
Romans  by  the  oourteousness  of  his  manners, 
and  Augustus  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  giving 
him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  An- 
tony, and  conterring  upon  him  the  title  of  king, 
and  making  him  master  of  all  the  territories 
which  his  father  once  possessed^  Juba  wrote  an 
history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted 
and  commended  by  the  andients^  but  of  which 
only  a  few  firagments  remain.  He  also  wrote 
on  the  history  of  Arabia  and  the  antiquities  of 
Assyria,  chiefly  collected  from  Beroeus.  Be- 
sides these,  he  composed  some  treatises  upon  the 
drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of  ani- 
mals, painting,  grammar,  &c  now  lost.  Strab. 
17.— £hMl.  in  Col.  26.— P/th.  5,  c.  25  and  33. 
— Pton.  51,  dec 

JuauKTHA,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Manasta- 
bal,  the  brother  of  Micipsa.  Midpsa  and  Manas- 
tabal  were  the  sons  of  Massinissa,  king  of  Nu- 
midia.    Micipsa,  who  had  inherited  hb  fkther's 
kingdom,  educated  his  nephew,  with  his  two  sons 
Adherbal  and  Hiempsal ;  but  as  he  was  of  an 
aspiring  dispoution,  he  sent  him  with  a  body  of 
troop  to  the  assistance  of  Sci])io,  who  was  be- 
sieging Numantia,  hoping  to  lose  a  youth  whose 
ambition  seemed  to  threaten  the  traaquilUty  of 
hischiklren.    His  hopes  were  frustrated;  Ju- 
gurtha  showed  himselt  brave  and  active,  and  en- 
deared himself  to  the  Roman  general.    Micipsa 
appointed  him  successor  to  his  kingdom  with  nis 
two  sons,  but  the  kindness  of  the  father  proved 
fiital  to  the  children.  Jugurtha  destroyed  Hiemp- 
nl,  and  stripped  Adherbal  of  his  possessions, 
tod  obliged  nmi  to  fly  to  Rome  for  safety.    The 
Romans  listened  to  the  well-grounded  complaints 
(d  Adherbal,    but   JugurUia's  gold  prevailed 
among  the  senators,  and  the  supiuiant  monarch, 
forasken  in  his  distrc»M,  perished  by  the  snares 
of  his  enemy.    Csdlius  Metellus  was  at  last 
sent  against  Jugurtha,  and  his  firmness  and  suc- 
cess soon  reduced  the  crafty  Numidian,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  among  his  savage  neighbours 


for  support  Marius  and  Sylla  ■occeeded  iSm^ 
tellus,  and  fought  with  equal  soco^as.  Juguitfas 
was  at  last  betrayed  by  nis  fiuher-in-law  Boc^ 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed  assistance,  and  hm 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  after  car* 
rying  on  a  war  of  five  years.  He  was  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged 
in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius.  eLb 
was  afterwards  put  in  a  prison,  where  he  died 
six  days  after  of  hunger,  B.  C,  106.  The  name 
and  Uie  wars  of  Jugurtha  have  been  inmioital- 
ized  by  the  pen  of  Sallust  Salhui.  in  Jug. — 
FUrr.  3,  c  l.—Paterc,  2,  c.  la  Ac^PltU,  in 
Mar.  and  Syll. — Eutrop.  4,  c.  3. 

Julia  Lex,  prima  de  provineii8,hj  J.  Cssa^^ 
A.  U.  C.  691.  It  confirmed  the  fireedom  of  aU 
Greece ;  it  ordained  that  the  Roman  magistrates 
should  act  there  as  judges ;  that  the  ffovemors, 
at  the  expiration  of  tli^ir  ofl^  should  leave  a 
scheme  of^  their  accounts  in  two  cities  of  their 
province ;  that  the  provincial  governors  should 
not  accept  of  a  golden  crown,  unless  they  were 
honoured  with  a  triumph  by  the  senate ;  that  no 
supreme  commander  should  go  out  of  his  pio- 
vince,  enter  any  dominions,  lead  an  army,  or 
engage  in  a  war,  vrithout  the  previous  approba- 
tion and  command  of  the  Roman  senate  and 

people. Another,  de  Sumptibua,  in  the  age 

of  Augustus.  It  limited  the  expense  of  provi- 
sions on  the  dies  pr(ifutiy  or  dm  appointed  ffar 
the  transaction  of  business,  to  300  sesteroes ;  on 
common  calendar  festivals  to  300;  and  on  aB 
extraordinary  occasions,    such   as   manriagei^ 

Wrths,  &c  to  1000. Another,  de  provmciiM, 

by  J.  Cesar,  dictator.  It  ordained  that  no 
pretorian  province  should  be  hdd  more  than 
one  year,  and  a  consular  province  more  than  two 
years.— Another,  called  also  Co$npana  ag^ro' 
ria^  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  691.  It  required 
that  all  the  lands  of  Campania,  formerly  rented 
according  to  the  estimation  of  the  state,  ahonld 
be  divided  among  the  plebeians,  and  that  all  the 
members  of  the  senate  should  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  establish,  confirm,  and  protect, 

that  law. Another,  de  civitaie,  by  L.  J.  C»- 

sar.  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  rewarded  with  the  nana 
and  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome  all  such  aa^ 
during  the  civil  wars,  had  remained  the  con- 
stant friends  of  the  republican  liberty.  When 
that  civil  war  was  at  an  end,  all  the  Italiana 
were  admitted  as  firee  denixens,  and  composed 

eight  new  tribes. Another,  dejudicibuM^  by 

J.  Cssar.  It  confirmed  the  Pompeian  law  in  • 
certain  manner,  requiring  the  judges  to  be  cho- 
sen from  the  richest  peo^e  in  every  century,  al- 
lowing the  senators  and  knights  in  the  number, 
and  exduding  the  tribuni  «ram.-—— Another^ 
de  ambita,  by  Augustus.  It  restrained  the  illi- 
cit measures  used  at  elections,  and  restored  to 
the  comitia  their  ancient  privileges,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  ambition  and  bribeij  of 

J.  Cesar. Another,  by  Augustus,  de  adutt^- 

rio  and  pudicUid*  It  punished  adultery  with 
death.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  en- 
forced by  Domitian.  Juvenal^  Sat.  3,  v.  3(^ 
alludes  to  it.^— Another,  called  also  Papia,  or 
Papia  PopptBa^  which  was  the  same  as  the  Ibl- 
bwing,  only  enlar^  by  the  consuls  Paptos  and 

Poppeus,  A.  U.  C.  762. Another,  de  mari- 

tandis  ordinibw^  by  Augustus.  It  proposed  re- 
wards to  such  as  engaged  in  matnmony,  of  a 
partkukr  description,    it  inflicted 
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«n  oelib«C7y  and  permitted  the  pttridaDs,  the 
■ODatora  and  eons  of  senators  excepted,  to  inter- 
many  with  the  libcrtini^  or  children  of  those 
that  had  been  libera,  or  servants  manumitted. 
Horace  ailodes  to  it  when  he  speaks  of  lex  ma- 

rita. Another,  de  majestaUf  by  J.  Cesar. 

It  ponished  with  aqtue  <f>  ignie  inierdiciio  all 
such  as  were  fi>and  guilty  of  the  crirntn  majes- 
iaHs,  or  treason  against  the  state. 

JuLii.  I.  a  daughter  of  J.  Cssar,  by  Cornelia, 
CunooB  for  her  personal  charms  and  for  her  vir- 
tues. She  married  Com.  Cspio,  whom  her  Ei- 
ther obUfled  her  to  divorce  to  many  Pompey  the 
Great  Her  amiable  disposition  more  strongly 
oemented  the  friendship  of  the  fiither  and  of  the 
flon-in-law ;  but  her  sudden  death  in  child-bed, 
B.  C.  53,  broke  all  ties  of  intimacy  and  relation- 

ahipuand  soon  produced  a  civil  war.   PliU. 

II.  The  mother  of  M.Antony. III.  An  aunt 

of  J.  Cnsar,  who  married  C.  Marius.  Her  fu- 
neral oration  waspublicly  pronounced  by  her 
nephew. IV.  The  only  daucbter  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  remarkable  for  ner  beauty,  ge- 
nius, and  debaucheries.  She  was  tenderly  lov- 
ed by  her  father,  who  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Bdarcellua ;  aAer  whose  death  she  was  given  to 
Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  five  children.  She 
became  a  second  time  a  widow,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Tiberius.  Her  lasciviousness  and  de- 
baucheries so  disgusted  her  husband,  that  he 
retired  from  the  courfof  the  emperor ;  and  Au- 
gustus, informed  of  her  lustful  propensities 
und  infamy,  banished  her  from  his  sight,  and 
confined  tier  in  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Campania.  She  was  starved  to  death,  A.  D. 
14,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  who  had  succeeded 

to  Augustus  as  emperor  of  Rome.    Plut. 

V.  A  daughter  of  the  emperor  Titus. VI.  A 

daughter  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  who 
maiTied  Lepidus,  and  was  banished  for  bar  li- 
centiousness.  VII.  A  daughter  of  Germani- 

cusand  Agrippina,bom  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
A.  D.  17.  She  married  a  senator  called  M. 
Vinudus,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  enjoyed  the 
most  unbounded  fiivours  in  the  court  of  her  bro- 
ther Caligula,  who  is  accused  of  being  her  first 
seducer.  She  was  banished  by  Caligula  on  sus- 
picion of  conspiracy.  Claudius  recalled  her ; 
but  she  was  soon  after  banished  by  the  powerful 
iDtriffues  of  Messalina,  and  put  to  death  about 
the  ^th  year  of  her  age.  Seneca,  as  some  sup- 
nose,  was  banished  to  Corsica  for  having  seduced 

ner. ^VIII.  A.  celebrated  woman,  born  in 

Phasnicia.    She  is  also  called  Domna.     She  ap- 
plied beraelf  to  the  study  of  geometry  and  philo- 
sophy, Slc.  and  rendered  herself  conspicuous  as 
much  by  her  mental  as  by  her  personal  charms. 
She  married  Septimius  Severus,  wbo^  twenty 
years  after  this  matrimonial  connexion,  was  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple.    She  is  even 
said  to  have  conspired  agamst  the  emperor ;  but 
she  resolved  to  blot,  by  patronizing  literature, 
the  spots  which  her  delMiuchery  and  extrava- 
gance had  rendered  indelible  in  the  eyes  of  vir- 
tue.   Her  influence,  after  the  death  of  Severus. 
was  for  some  time  productive  of  tranquillity  and 
cordial  union  between  his  two  sons  and  succes- 
sors.   G}eta  at  last,  however,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
brother  Caracalla,  and  Julia  was  even  wounded 
in  the  arm  while  she  attempted  to  screen  her 
fiivoorite  son  from  his  brother's  dag^r.    She 
lUtjrved  lyuself  when  h^r  ambitious  views  were 


defeated  by  Macrinns,  who  aspired  to  the  em- 
pire  in  preference  to  her,  after  tne  death  of  Ca* 
racalla. 

JcLilNus,  a  son  of  Julius  Constantios,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Ghreat,  bom  atCon- 
stantinople.    The  massacre  which  attended  the 
elevation  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  vireat 
to  the  throne,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Julian  and 
to  hb  brother  Gailus.    The  two  brothers  were 
privately  educated  together,  and  taught  the  doo* 
trine  of*^  the  Christian  religion,  and  exhorted  to 
be  modest,  temperate,  and  to  despise  the  grati- 
fication of  all  sensual-pleasures.  Julian  was  some 
time  after  appointed  over  Graul,  with  the  title  of 
Csesar,  by  Constans,  and  there  he  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  his  pru- 
dence, valour,  and  the  numerous  victories  he  ol>> 
taiiied  over  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Qaul  and 
Germany.    His  mildness,  as  well  as  his  conde- 
scension, gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers ; 
and  when  Constans,  to  whom  Julian  was  be- 
come suspected,  ordered  him  to  send  him  part  of 
hi?  forces  to  go  into  the  east,  the  army  unme- 
diately  mutinied,  and  promised  fidelity  to  their 
leader,  by  refusing  to  obey  the  ordera  of  Con- 
stans.   They  even  compelled  Julian  by  threats 
and  entreaties  to  accept  of  the  title  of  indepen- 
dent emperor  and  of  Augustus ;  and  the  death 
of  Constans,  which  soon  after  happened,  left 
him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D. 
361.    Julian  then  disclosed  his  religious  senti- 
ments, and  publicly  disavowed  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  onered  solemn  sacrifices  to  all 
the  gods  of  ancient  Rome.     This  change  of  re- 
lif^ious  opinion  was  attributed  to  the  austerity 
with  which  he  received  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity; or,  according  to  othera,  to  the  literary 
conversation  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  some 
of  the  Athenian  philoeophera.     From  this  cir- 
cumstance, therefor«^  Julian  has  been  called 
Apostate.    After  he  had  made  his  public  entry  at 
Constantinople,  he  determined  to  continue  the 
Persian  war,  and  che^k  those  barbarians  who 
had  for  60  yeare  derided  the  indolence  of  the 
Roman  emperors.    When  he  had  crossed  the 
Tigris  he  burned  his  fleet,  and  advanced  with 
boldness  into  the  enemy's  country.    But  the 
country  of  Assyria  had  been  left  desoUte  by  the 
Persians ;  and  Julian,  without  com  or  provisions, 
was  obliged  to  retire.    As  he  could  not  convey 
his  army  again  over  the  stream  of  the  Tigris, 
he  took  the  resehition  of  marching  up  the  sources 
of  the  river,  and  imitating  the  bold  return  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks.    As  he  advanced  through 
the  country,  he  defeated  the  oflicen  of  Sapor, 
the  king  of  Persia ;  but  an  engagement  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  he  received  a  deadly  wound  as 
he  animated  his  soldiera  to  battle.    He  expired 
the  following  night,  the  ^th  of  June,  A.  D.363, 
in  the  3^2d  year  of  his  age.     His  last  moments 
were  spent  in  a  conversation  with  a  philosopher 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  he  br«EUh- 
ed  his  last  without  expressing  the  least  sorrow 
for  his  fate  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death.    Ja- 
lian's  character  has  been  admired  by  some  and 
censured  by  others,  but  the  malevolence  of  his 
enemies  anses  from  his  apostacy.     He  was  mo- 
derate in  his  successes,  merciful  to  his  enemiei^ 
and  amiable  in  his  character.    He  was  frugal  in 
his  meals,  and  slept  Uttle,  reposing  himself  on  a 
skin  spread  on  the  ground.    He  awoke  at  mid- 
night, and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  reading 
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or  writing,  and  i8BU«d  early  from  his  tent  to  pay 
his  daiW  vUit  to  the  guards  around  the  camp. 
When  he  passed  through  Antioch  in  his  Persian 
expedition,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  offend- 
ed at  his  religions  sentiments,  ridiculed  his  per- 
son, and  lampooned  him  in  satirical  verses.  The 
emperor  made  use  of  the  same  arms  for  his  de- 
fence ;  and,  rather  than  destroy  his  enemies  by 
the  sword,  he  condescended  to  expose  them  to 
derision,  and  unveil  their  follies  and  liehauchcrics 
in  an  humeroas  work,  which  he  called  Misopo- 
gon,  or  beard-hater.    He  was  buried  at  Tarsus, 
and  afterwards  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople.   He  distineubhed  himself  by  his 
writings  as  well  as  by  ms  military  character. 
Brides  his  Misopogon,  he  wrote  the  history  of 
Gaul.    He  also  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  besides,  there  are  now  extant  sixt]^- 
ibar  letters  on  various  subjects.    His  Cssars  is 
the  most  famous  of  all  his  compositions,  bein^  a 
satire  upon  all  the  Roman  emperors  from  Julius 
Cssar  to  Constantine.    It  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  author  severely  at- 
tacks the  venerable  character  of  M.  Aurelius, 
whom  he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a  pattern  ; 
and  speaks  in  a  scurrilous  and  abusive  language 
of  his  relation  Constantine.    It  has  been  observ- 
ed of  Julian,  that,  like  Cssar,  he  could  employ 
at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to 
Ksten,  his  eyes  to  read,  and  his  mind  to  dictate. 
The  best  eJition  of  his  works  is  thst  of  Span- 
hcim,  fol.  Lips.  1606 ;  and  of  the  Cssars,  that 
of  Heusinger,  8vo.  Goths,  1741.   Julian. — So- 
ctdt. — Eutrop. — Amm. — Liban^  <^. 

JuLii,  a  family  of  Alba,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Romulus,  where  they  soon  rose  to  the  great- 
est honours  of  the  state.  J.  Cssarand  Augus- 
tus were  of  this  family ;  and,  it  was  said,  per- 
haps through  flattery,  that  they  were  lineally 
descended  from  ^ncas,  the  founder  of  Lavi- 
nium. 

JOlius Cjesab, I'lyid.  Cccsar.] 11.  Agri- 
cola,  a  governor  of  Britain,.  A.  C.  80,  who  first 


sar  the  dictator.  He  died  at  he  was  pottifi^  on 
his  shoes.— —XII.  Maximinus,  a  Thraciaii, 
who^  firom  a  ahepberd  became  an  emperor  of 
Rome.     Vid.  Maximinus. 

ItLUS,  I.  the  name  of  Ascantus,  the  son  of 
iEneas.  [  Vid.  Atcanius. ]^~^ll.  A  son  of  Aa- 
canius,  bom  in  Lavinium.  In  the  sucoeesion  tm 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  JEneas  Sylvius,  the  son 
of  iBneas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  made  chief  priest.  Dionys. 
!.-_  Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  271.  Vid,  Antoniw  Jiu- 
liu». 

JuNiA  Lex  Sacraia^  by  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
the  first  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  260.  It 
ordained  that  the  person  of  the  tribune  should 
be  held  sacred  and  inviolable ;  that  an  appeal 
might  be  made  from  the  consuls  to  the  tribune; 
ana  that  no  senator  should  be  able  to  exercise 

the  oflBce  of  a  tribune. Another,  A.  U.  C. 

627,  which  excluded  all  fordgners  from  enjoy- 
ing the  privileges  or  names  of  Koman  citizens. 
JuNiA,  I.  a  niece  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who  mar- 
ried Cassius,  and  died  64  years  after  her  hus- 
band had  killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Pbifippi. 
II.  Calvina,  a  beautiful  Roman  lady,  de- 
scended from  Augustus.  She  was  banished  by 
Claudius  and  recalled  by  Nero.  TaeiL  Ann. 
2,0.4. 

Junius,  (Lupus,)  a  senator  who  aocuved  Vl- 
tellius  of  aspinng  to  the  sovereignty,  &c  Theii. 
Ann.  12,  c  42.     Vid.  Brutus. 

JuNONALiA,  and  JuNONiA,  fcstivsls  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  Heraea  of 
the  Greeks.    [  Vid.  Hercea,]    Iav.  27,  c  37. 

JusTiNus  M.  JuNiANus,  I.  a  Latin  historian 
in  the  age  of  Antoninus,  who  epitomized  the 
history  of  Trogus  Pompeius.  This  epitome, 
according  to  some  traditions,  was  the  cause  that 
the  comprehensive  work  of  Trogus  was  lost  It 
comprehends  the  history  of  the  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian, Grecian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  em- 
pires, &c.  in  a  neat  and  elegant  style.  It  is  re- 
plete with  many  judicious  reflections  and  aoi- 


discovered  that  Britain  was  an  ifllond  by  sailing  I  mated  harangues;  but  the  author  is  often  too 
round  it.  His  son-in-law,  the  historian  Tacitus,  I  credulous,  and  sometimes  examines  events  too 


has  written  an  account  of  bis  life.     Tacit,  tn 

Agric. III.  Obscquens,  a  Latin  writer,  who 

flourished  A.  D.  214.     The  best  edition  of  his 
book,  dc  prodigiis^  is  that  of  Oudendorp,  8vo. 

L.  Bat.  1720. IV.  S.  a  prstor,  &c.     Cic. 

ad  Her.  2,  c.  13. V.  Solinus,  a  writer.  [  Vid. 

Solinus.] ^VI.  Titianus,  a  writer  in  the  a^e 

of  Diocletian.  His  son  became  famous  for  his 
oratorical  powers,  and  was  made  preceptor  in 
the  family  of  Maximinus.  Julius  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  all  the  provin<%s  of  the  Roman  empire, 
greatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  He  also 
wrote  some  letters,  in  which  he  happily  imitated 
the  style  and  elegance  of  Cicero,  for  which  he 

was  call^  the  ape  of  his  age. VII.  Con- 

stantius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Julian,  was 
killed  at  the  accession  of  the  sons  of  Constan- 
tine to  the  throne,  and  his  son  nearly  shzured  his 

fete. VIII.  Pollux.  [Vid.  Pollux.] IX. 

Proculus,  a  Roman,  who  solemnly  declared  to 
his  countrymen,  after  Romulus  had  disappeared, 
that  he  had  seen  him  above  an  human  shape, 


minutely,  while  others  are  related  only  in  a  few 
words  too  often  obscure.  The  indecency  of 
many  of  his  expressions  is  deservedly  censured. 
The  best  e<litions  of  Justin  are  that  of  Ab. 
Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1719,  that  of  Heame, 
8vo.  Qxon.  1703,  and  that  of  Barbou,  12mo. 
Paris,  1770. II.  Martyr,  a  Greek  fether,  for- 
merly a  Platonic  philosopher,  born  in  Palestine. 
He  died  in  Egypt,  and  wrote  two  apologies  for 
the  Christians,  besides  his  dialogue  with  a  Jew, 
two  treatises,  &c,  in  a  plain  and  unadorned 
style.  The  best  editions  of  Justin  Martyr  are 
that  of  Paris,  fol.  1636.  Of  his  apologies,  2 
vols.  8vo.  1700  and  1703,  and  Jebb^s  dmlogue 

with  Trypho,  published  in  London,  1722. 

III.  An  emperor  of  the  east,  who  reigned  nine 

years,  and  die«l  A.  D.  526. IV.  Another, 

who  died  A.  D.  564,  after  a  reign  of  38  years. 

V.  Another,  who  died  577  A.  D.  after  a 

reign  of  13  years. 

JuYENALis,  (Decius  Junius,)  a  poet  bom  at 
Aquinum  in  Italy.    He  came  earfy  to  Rome, 


and  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  tell  the  Romans  I  and  passed  some  time  in  declaiming ;  after  which 
to  honour  him  as  a  god.    Julius  was  believed,    he  applied  himself  to  write  satires,  16  of  which 

Plut.  in  Rom.-'Ovid. X.  Florus.   [Vid.    are  extant.    He  spoke  with  virulence  against 

FloTus.] XI.  L.  Cssar,  a  Roman  consul,  I  the  partiality  of  Nero  for  the  pantomime  Paris, 

unde  to  Antony  the  ^^vir,  the  father  of  C».  \  and  though  aU  his  satire  and  declamation  w«re 
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poiDted  agttinst  this  rqling  fiivourite  of  the  em- 
peror, yet  JFnvenal  lived  in  security  during  the 
reign  of  Nero.  After  tbo  death  of  Nero,  the 
efiects  of  the  resentment  of  Paris  were  severely 
felt,  and  the  satirist  was  sent  by  Domitian  as 
governor  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Juvenal  was 
then  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and  he  suffered 
much  from  the  trouble  which  attended  his  office, 
or  rather  his  exile.  He  returned,  however,  to 
Rome  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  died  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  128.  His  writings  are 
fiery  and  animated,  and  they  abound  with  hu- 
mour. He  may  be  called)  and  with  reason,  per- 
liaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets.  After  dim 
poetry  decayed,  and  nothing  more  claims  our  at- 
tention as  a  perfect  poetical  composition.  The 
beat  editions  are  those  of  Casaubon,  4to.  L.  Bat. 
1695^  with  Persius,  and  of  Hawkey,  Dublin, 
12mo.  174^  and  of  Grsvius  cum  noiia  varwru7p.f 
8vD.  L.  Bat.  1684. 


L. 


Labeo,  ( Antistius,)  I.  a  celebrated  lawyer  in 
the  age  of  Auj^nstus,  whose  views  he  opposed, 
and  whoso  ofi'crs  of  the  consulship  he  refused. 
His  works  are  lost.    He  was  wont  toenioy  the 
eompany  and  conversation  of  the  learned  for  six 
months,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in 
writing  and  composing.    His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  one  of  Csesar's  murderers.   He  killed 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Horace  1,  Sai, 
3,  V.  82,  has  unjustly  taxed  him  with  insanity, 
because,  no  doubt,  he  inveighed  against  his  pa- 
trons.   Appian.  Alex.   4. — Suet,  in  Aug,  45. 
11.  A  tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who 
condemned  the  censor  Metullus  to  be  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  l)ecause  he  had 
expelled  him  from  the  senate.     This  rigorous 
sentence  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  ano- 
ther of  the  tribunes.^— in.  Gl.  Fabius,  a  Ro- 
man consul,  A.  U.  C.  57],  who  obtained  a  na- 
val victon'  over  the  fleet  of  the  Cretans.    He 
assisted  Terence  in  composing  his  comedies,  ac- 
cording to  some.— — 1 V.  Actius,  an  ol>scure 
poet,  who  reconciled  himself  to  the  fiivour  of 
Nero  by  an  incorrect  translation  of  Homer  into 
Latin.    The  work  is  lost,  and  only  this  curious 
Kne  is  preserved  by  an  old  scholiast ;  Perseus^ 
1,  V.  4. 

Crudum  manducus  Priamumj  Priamique  Pi- 
sinnos. 

Laberhw,  (J.  Decimus,)  a  Roman  knight, 
famotis  for  his  poetical  talents  in  writing  panto- 
mimes. J.  CiDsar  compelled  him  to  act  one  of 
his  characters  on  the  stage.  The  poet  consent- 
ed with  great  reluctance,  but  he  showed  his  re- 
sentment during  the  acting  of  the  piece,  by 
throwing  severe  aspersions  upon  J.  Ceesar,  by 
warning  the  audience  against  nis  tyranny,  and 
by  drawing  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
theatre.  Cssar,  however,  restored  him  to  the 
rank  of  knight,  which  he  had  lost  by  appearing 
on  the  sta^ ;  but  to  his  mortification,  when  he 
went  to  take  his  seat  among  the  knights,  no  one 
offered  to  make  room  for  him ;  and  even  his 
fincnd  Cicero  said^  Recepiatem  te  nin  angtuti 
•ecLerem,  Laberius  was  offended  at  the  affecta- 
tion and  insolence  of  Cicero,  and  reflected  upon 
his  unsettled  and  pusillanimous  twhaviour  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  of  Cossr  and  Pompey,  by  the 


reply  of  Mirum  ti  anguHiaedeSyOuitoladua' 
bus  BeUi9  tedere.  Laberius  died  ten  months 
after  the  murder  of  J.  Cssar.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  his  poetry.  Macrob.  Sat.  2,  c  3  and 
7. — Horat.  1,  sal.  10.— Swiec.  de  Conirov,  18. 
— Suet,  in  Ctes. 

LabiIsnus,  1.  an  officer  of  Cesar  in  the  wars 
of  Graol.  He  deserted  to  Pompey,  and  was  kUl7 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Munda.     Ceu.  Bell.  O.  S, 

&c. — I/ucan.  5,  v.  346. 11.  A  Roman  who 

followed  the  interest  of  BrutusandCassius,and 
became  general  of  the  Parthians  against  Rome. 
He  was  conquered  by  the  oflbrers  of  Augustos. 

Strab.   12  and   14.— Dto.  4a HI.   TUus, 

P'adeclaimer  and  historian,  is  chiefly  known 
from  some  passages  in  Seneca,  the  rhetorician^ 
who  informs  us  that  his  history  was  mariced  by 
an  excessive  rage  for  liberty,  and  its  vituperatbn 
of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men.    He  used  to 
read  it  aloud  in  assemblies  of  his  fellow •eitizens : 
but  he  was  wont  to  pass  over  the  more  violent 
passages,  saying,  that  what  he  thus  omitted 
would  be  perus^  after  his  death.    He  was  the 
first  author  whose  works  were  Immed  by  puUfe 
authority.      They   were    condemned    to    the 
flames,  towards  the  dose  of  the  T«gn  of  Augus- 
tus, by  a  decree  of  the  senate.    Labienus  coukl 
not  endure  to  survive  the  records  of  his  genius ;  ^ 
he  made  himself  be  carried  to  the  sepoMfr^f 
his  ancestors,  where  he  was  shufhr,  and  expir- 
ed.   It  would  appear,  however,  that  dll  the  co- 
pies of  Labienus'  histoiv  had  not  been  des- 
troyed ;  for  Caligula,  while  affecting  to  play  the 
moralist  and  the  patriot  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  allowed  his  writings  to  be  sooght 
after,  and  read— since,  as  he  remarked,  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to   him  to  encourage 
such  compositions,  in  order  that  aU  the  actions 
of  bis  life  should  be  transuiitted  to  posterity.'* 
Ihinlop.] — Suet,  in  Col.  16. — Seneca. 

LABiNtTUs,  orLABYNETUs,  a  king  of  Baby- 
lon, Ac.     Herodot.  1,  c.  74. 

Laches,  1.  an  Athenian  sent  with  Caries  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet  in  the  first  expedition  under- 
taken against  Sicily  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Justin,  4,  c.  3. II.  An  artist,  who  finished 

the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Lacidab,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Cyrene, 
who  flourished  B.  C.  2il,  His  fiitbeT*s  name 
was  Alexander.  He  was  disciple  of  Aroesilaus, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
second  academy.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
king  Attains,  who  gave  him  a  garaen,  where  he 
spent  his  hours  in  study.  He  taught  his  disciples 
to  suspend  their  judgment,  and  never  speak  de- 
cisively. He  disgraced  himself  by  the  magni- 
ficent  funeral  with  which  he  honoured  a  favour- 
ite goose,  and  died  through  excess  of  drinking. 
Diog.  4. 

Lactantius,  a  celebrated  Christian  writer, 
whose  prinripal  works  are  de  ird  divindj  de  Dei 
operihuSf  and  hb  divine  institutions,  in  seven 
books,  in  which  he  proves  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian reK^on,  refutes  the  objections,  and  attacks 
the  illusions  and  absurdities  of  Paganism.  The 
exnreseive  purity,  elegance,  and  energy  of  hb 
style  have  gained  him  thenameof  theChrbtian 
Cicero.  He  died  A.  D.  326.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  hb  works  are  that  of  Sparke,  8va  Ozon, 
1684,  that  of  Biineman,  2  vob.  8vo.  Lips.  1739, 
and  that  of  Du  Fresnoy,  3  vob.  4to.  Paris, 
1748. 
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LaulMUB,  a  ffenenJ,  proobimed  ecnperor  in 
Gm«l  by  hk  toldSen,  A.  D.  368,  after  the  death 
of  GamMiiis.  He  was  conquered  by  another 
meral,  called  Porthnmoa,  who  alao  aspired  to 
Uie  iiaperial  pArple. 

Ljiuos,  C.  a  Roman  oonaal,  A.  U.  C.  614, 
■QTBaoiad  iSbp^n*,  so  intimate  with  Africanos 
the  younger,  that  Cicero  repreeenta  him,  in  hia 
treatise^  AmkUidi  aa  explaining  the  real  na- 
ture of  friendihi^  with  its  attendant  pleasures. 
He  made  war  with  success  against  viriathua. 
It  is  said  that  be  assirted  Terence  in  the  com- 
poaition  of  his  comedies. 

L^NA,  and  Lb£na,  the  mistress  of  Hanno- 
dins  and  Anstoffiton.  Being  tortured  because 
she  refiued  to  <OsooTer  the  conspirators,  she  bit 
off  her  tongue,  totally  to  Irustrato  the  violent  ef- 
forts of  her  executioners. 

Laertes,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arcesius 
•od  Chakomednsa,  who  married  Antidea,  the 
^ughter  of  Autolycus.  Ulysses  was  treated 
with  paternal  care  by  Laertes,  though  not  really 
hia  son,  and  Laertes  ceded  to  him  his  crown,  and 
retired  into  the  country,  where  he  spent  his 
time  in  gardening.  He  was  found  in  this  mean 
employment  by  his  son  at  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  after  30  years  absence ;  and  imme- 
diately the  nther  and  son  repaired  to  the  palace 
"  ffCCc^elope,  the  wife  of  Ulysses,  whence  all  the 
MiitonriTliO'dailT  iniportuned  the  princess  were 
IbrciUy  temoved.  Laertes  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts according  to  ApoUodortu,  1,  c.  9. — 
HmuT.  Od.  11  and  m.—Ovid,  Met,  13,  ▼.  33. 
Henrid.  1,  v.  98. 

LiERTina  DiooENES.     Vid.  Diogenes, 

LfiTA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  ce- 
lebrated fer  her  humanity  and  generous  tonti- 
ments. 

LfiTUs,  I.  a  Roman  whom  Commodus  con- 
demned to  be  put  to  death.  This  violence  raised 
Letus  against  Commodus ;  he  conspired  against 

him,  and  raised  Pertinax  to  the  throne. 11. 

A  general  of  the  emperor  Severus,  put  to  death 
fiir  nb  treachery  to  the  emperor;  or,  according 
to  others,  on  account  of  his  popularity. 

LavInus,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against  Pyr- 
rhus,  A.  U.  C.  474.    He  was  defeated. 

Laous,  a  Maoedcmian  of  mean  extraction. 
He  received  in  marriage  Arsinoe,  the  daughter 
of  Meleager,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  lung 
Philip,  and  being  willing  to  hide  the  disgrace  of 
his  wife,  he  exjpoiBed  the  child  in  the  wo<ras.  An 
eagle  preserved  the  life  of  the  infant,  and  La-' 
gus  then  adopted  the  child  as  his  own,  and  call- 
ed him  Ptolemy.  This  Ptolemy  became  king 
of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  Arainoe  was  nearly 
rektea  to  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  and  her 
marriage  with  Lagus  was  not  considered  as  dis- 
honourable, because  he  was  opulent  and  power- 
ful The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  is  called  Lojpu^ 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  successors  of  the 
aame  name ;  and  the  surname  of  Lagides  was 
transmitted  to  all  his  descendants  on  the  Egyp- 
tian throne  till  the  reign  of  Cleopatra,  Antony's 
mistreas.  Plutarch  mentions  an  anecdote,  which 
aervee  to  show  how  iar  the  legitimacy  of  Ptole- 
my was  believed  in  his  age.  A  pedantic  gram- 
marian, says  the  historisn,  once  displaying  bis 
great  knowledge  of  antiquiW  in  the  presence  of 
Ptolemy,  the  king  suddenly  interrupted  him 


with  the  question  o^  Pray, 
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tell  me,  Hr.  ^eho 


wu  the  father  qf  Peieus?    Ttil  me,  replied 
the  granmiarian,  without  liesitation,  tell  me,  if 
you  eaUf  O  king  J  who  the  father  qf  Ldigvm 
va»  7    This  reflection  on  the  meanness  of  the 
monarch's  birth  did  not  in  the  least  irritate  hip 
resentment,  though  the  oourtiera  all  glowed  ^^n 
indignatiim.    Ptolemy  praised  the  humour  of 
the  grammarian,  and  showed  his  moderation  and 
the  mildneas  of  his  temper,  by  taking  him  onder 
his  patronage.     Paut.  Attic. — Justin,  13. — 
Curt,  4.— P/ti/.  deirdcohtb.—Luean,  1,  ¥.684, 
■^AaL  1,  V.  196. 

LAia,  a  celebrated^  courtean,  daughter  of 
Timandra,  the  mistress  of  AJdlnades,  bom  at 
Hyccara  in  Sicily.  She  was  carried  awar  ftom 
her  native  countey  into  Ghreeoej  when  Kkiaa, 
the  Athenian  general,  invaded  Sicily.  She  first 
began  to  sell  her  feyours  at  Corintn  fiat  10,000 
drachmas ;  and  the  immense  number  of  princes^ 
noblemen,  philosophers,  orators^  and  plebeiaii% 
whocourteo  her  embraces,  show  how  much  com- 
mendation is  owed  to  her  personal  charms.  The 
expenses  which  attonded  her  pleasures  gav« 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  Non  cutvie  homini  eon- 
tingit  adire  Corinthum.  Even  J>emosthenea 
himself  visited  Corinth  fer  the  sake  of  Lais; 
but  when  he  was  informed  by  the  courteaao, 
that  admittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  booght  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  about  900^  English  monejL 
the  orator  departed,  and  observed  that  he  wouM 
not  buy  repentance  at  so  dear  a  price.  The 
charms  which  had  attracted  Demosthenes  to 
Corinth  had  no  infli^ence  upon  Xenocrates. 
When  Lais  saw  the  philosopher  unmoved  bj 
her  beauty,  she  visitea  his  house  herself;  but 
there  she  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  the  licen- 
tiousness or  easy  submission  of  Xenocrates. 
Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of  her  war  most  ad- 
mirers, and  though  filthy  in  his  dress  and  man- 
mors,  yet  he  gained  her  heart  and  enjoyed  her 
most  unbounded  fevours.  Lais  ridiculed  the 
austerity  of  philosophers,  observing  that  the 
sages  and  philosophers  of  the  age  were  not  aboye 
the  rest  of  mankmd,  for  she  found  them  at  her 
door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  The 
success  which  her  debaucheries  met  at  Corinth 
encouraged  Lais  to  pass  into  Thesaalv,  and  mone 
particularly  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  fevourifce 
youth  called  Hippostratus.  She  was,  however, 
disappointed ;  the  women  of  the  place,  jealous 
of  her  charms,  and  apprehensive  on  her  comipl- 
ing  the  fidelity  of  their  husbands,  aasassinatedner 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Some  suppose  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  nanie,  a  mother  and 
her  daughter.  Cic,  ad  J^arn,  9,  ep.  96. — Ovid, 
Amor,  1,  eL  6,—Plut,  in^Alcib.—Pau»,  ^  c. 
9. 

Lamachus,  I.  a  son  of  Xenophane^  sent  into 
SicUy  with  Nidas.  He  was  killed  B.  C.  414^ 
before  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed  much  cou- 
rage and  intrepidity.    Plut.  in  Alcib, II.  A 

governor  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  who  betrayed 
nis  trust  to  Mithridates,  after  he  had  invited  att 
the  inhabitants  to  a  sumptuous  feast. 

Lamia,  a  fiunous  courtezan,  mistress  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.  Plut,  in  Dem, — Athetu 
13.— ^Zion.  V,  H.  13,  c  9.     Vid.  Parte  h  and 

in. 

Lamiacum  Belldm  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particular- 
ly the  Athenians,  indted  bj  their  onitof%  q»« 
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totv«d  to  firee  Giteece  ftcm  *the  guriiotis  of  the 
Msoedoniaiis.  Leosthenet  wai  appctnted  oom- 
UMuider  of  a  nameroas  force,  and  marched  afaintt 
Antipater,  who  then  presided  over  Macedonia. 
Antipater  entered  Tbeesalj  at  the  head  of  13,000 
foot  and  600  hone,  and  was  beaten  by  the  sup- 
rior  force  of  the  Atbeniani  and  of  their  Greek 
epofederatea.  Antipater,  after  thie  blow,  fled  to 
Lamia,  B.  C.  323,  where  he  reaolved,  with  all 
the  courage  and  saJ^adtT  of  a  careful  K^neral,  to 
maintain  a  siege  with  about  the  6  or  9000  men 
t)iat  had  eecaned  firom  the  field  of  battle.  Leoa- 
theneS)  unable  to  take  the  cit^  by  storm,  began 
to  mftke  a  regular  siege.  His  operations  were 
delayed  by  tne  fireNiiuent  sallies  of  Antipater; 
«nd  Leoethenes  being  killed  by  the  blow  of  a 
■tone,  Antioater  made  his  escape  out  of  Lamia, 
and  soon  after,  with  the  assistance  of  the  army 
of  Craterus  brought  from  Asia,  he  gave  tbie 
Athenians  battle  near  Cranon ;  and  though  only 
500  of  their  men  were  slain,  yet  they  became 
%o  dispirited,  that  they  sued  tor  peace  from  the 
oooqneror.  PltU.  in  DemoiL — Diod.  17. — 
Ju0Hn,  11,  Ac 

LImiab  JElhts,  a  governor  of  Syria  under 
Tiberius.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  fu- 
neral by  the  senate ;  and  ss  having  been  a  res- 
pectable and  useful  citizen,  Horace  has  dedicated 
nis  26  od.  lib.  1,  to  his  praises,  as  also  3  od,  17. 
Tacit,  Ann,  6,  c.  97. 

Lamp^doi,  a  woman  of  Lacedcroon,  who  was 
daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  a  king. 
She  lived  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.    Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Chudius,  could  boast  the  same 
honours.     T^uit.  Ann.  13,  c.  32  and  37.— P/ii/. 
in  Age. — Plato  in  1,  ilte.— P4<n.  7,  c.  41. 
Lampeto.     Vid.  Part  III. 
Lampridtus  JElivb,  a  Latin  historian  in  the 
Ibuth  century,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  R<»iian  emperori.    His  style  is  inelmnt, 
and  lus  arrangement  injudicious.    His  life  of 
Commodus,  Hdiogabalus,  Alexander  Sevems, 
&c  b  sdU  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  EFutorim  Auguttcs  Seriptores. 

Lamptebia,  a  festival  at  Pellene  in  Achais, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  sumamed 
LampCer  from  Xa^vccv,  to  thine,  because,  during 
this  solemnity,  which  was  observed  in  the  nigh^ 
the  worshippers  went  to  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus with  bghted  torches  in  their  hands.  Pau». 
4ic2L 
LiMus.     VUL  Part  in. 
Lanissi,  a  daughter  of  Agathocles^  who 
inarried  P^rrhus,  whom  she  soon  after  -rorsuok 
for  Demetrius.    PltU. 
LAdcooN.     Vid.  Part  III. 
LidDAtfiA,  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  by  01]fmpia  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus. 
She  was  assassinated  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
where  she  had  fled  for  safety  durmg  a  sedition. 
Her  murderer,  called  Milo^  soon  after  turned 
his  dmer  against  his  own  breast  and  killed 
himseir  Juttin.  28,  c  3. 

LidDiCB,  I.  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  call- 
ed also  Eleetra.    Homer.  21.  9. II.  A  sister 

of  Mithridatesi  who  married  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  her  own  brother 
Mithndatea.    She  attempted  to  poison  Mithri- 

dates,  for  which  she  was  put  to  death. III. 

A  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to  death  by  he^sub- 
jects  for  poisoTong  five  of  her  children.— IV. 
A  sister  and  wife  of  Antiochui  2d.  Sheputto 
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whom  herfaoibaad  had  iBtnM« 
[Vti.  AntioehuB  2d.]    She  was  murdeitd  by 

order  of  Ptolemy  Evei^g^etes,  B.  C.  246. Y. 

A  daughter  of  Demetrius,  shameftily  jpot  to 
death  by  Ammonins,  the  tyrannieal  nunmer  of 

the  vicious  Alexander  Bala,  king  of  Syris. 

VI.  The  mother  of  Seleucus.  Nine  moBtha 
before  she  brousht  forth,  she  dreamt  that  ApoQa 
had  pesented  tier  with  a  precioos  stone,  on 
whicn  was  engraved  the  fixate  of  an  anchor, 
commandinff  het  to  deliver  it  to  her  son  as  soon 
as  bom.  Not  only  the  son  that  she  brougfal 
forth,  called  Seleucus,  but  also  all  his  sOMesaota 
of  the  house  of  the  Seleucids,  had  the  mark  of 
an  anchor  upon  their  thi^  JiuHn.  Afpiem, 
in  Syr.  mentions  this  anchor,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

LAdMEOON.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Largus,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  oa 
the  arrival  of  Antenor  m  Italy,  where  he  bidk 
the  town  of  Padua.  He  composed  with  ease 
and  elegance.     Ovid,  ex  Pont,  i^  ep.  16,  v.  17. 

Lartius  FloruSj  (T.^  L  a  coosul  who  ap- 
peased aseditkNi  rused  oy  the  poorar  dtbeaa, 
and  was  the  first  dictator  ever  chosen  at  Rooie, 
B.  C.  496.  He  made  Spuriua  Cassius  his  mas- 
ter of  horw.    Lh.  2,  c.  18. II.  SpuriuiL  one 

of  the  three  Romans  who  alone  withstood  the 
fury  of  Porsenna's  army  at  the  head  of  a  bridce^ 
while  the  oommunieation  was  cutting  down  be- 
hind them.  His  companions  were  Codes  and 
Herminius.  [Vid.  CocUa.]  Liv. S^ c  10 and  19. 

^Dionyw.  HaL^Val.  Max.  3,  c  2. The 

name  of  Lartius  has  been  common  to  mai^ 
Romans. 

Lassus^  or  Lasus,  adithjrrambic  poet,  bora  at 
Hermione  in  Peloponnesus,  about  500  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  reckoned  among  the  wise  man 
of  Greece  by  some.  He  was  acquainted  with 
music  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  aie  to  ba 
found  in  Athenaus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon 
the  Centaurs,  and  an  hymn  to  Com,  without  in- 
serting the  letter  6  in  the  eomposition.  Athen, 
10. 

LASTH&Niii,  a  woman  who  diiiguiBed  herself 
to  come  and  hear  Plato's  lessons.    Diog. 

Laterands  Pladtus,  a  Roman  cpnsul  elect, 
A.  D.  65.  A  conspiracy  with  Piso  acainst  the 
emperor  Nero  proved  fetal  to  him.  He  was  led 
to  execatiom  when  he  refused  to  confess  the 
associates  of^  the  conspiracy,  and  did  not  even 
frown  at  the  executioner,  who  was  as  guilty  as 
himself ;  but  when  a  first  Mow  could  not  sever 
his  head  from  his  body,  he  looked  at  the  exeeu- 
tk>ner,  and  shaking  his  head,  he  retarned  it  to 
the  hatchet  with  the  greatest  composure,  and  it 
was  cut  off.  There  exists  now  a  celebrated  pa- 
lace at  Rome  which  derives  its  name  from  ita 
ancient  possessors,  the  Laterani. 

Laudamia,  I.  a  daujghter  of  Alexander  king 
of  Epirus  and  Olympias  daughter  of  Pyrrhos, 
killea  in  a  temple  of  Diana  by  the  enraged  po- 
pulace.   Ju9Hn.  28,  c.  3. IL  The  wife  of 

Protesilaus.     Vid.  Laodamia. 

LiviNTA.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Laorentalia,  certain  festivals  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Laurentia,  on  the  last  day 
of  Apra  and  the  23d  of  December.  They  weei^ 
in  process  of  time,  part  of  the  Satumaha.  Oa«. 
Fati.  3,  V.  67. 

Leander.     V*^'Hgro.  . 

Leoio.  a  corpe  of  ^oiaett  »ft  «e  Roman  ai- 
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■uca,  whoM  mmhwi  haw  been  diffemU  at  dif- 
lereDt  Uibw.  The  legioo  ander  Romuliu  con* 
■bled  of  3000lbotand  300  bone,  and  was  eooo 
aAer  ao^meoted  to  4000,  after  the  admiwioo  of 
the  Sabioes  into  the  city.  When  Annibal  was 
iji  Italj  it  oonsistful  of  5000  soldiers,  and  after- 
wards  it  decieased  to  4000,  or  4500.  Marios 
made  it  ooasist  of  6200,  besides  700  horse.  This 
was  the  periodofits  greatness  in  numbers.  Livy 
•peaks  oif  teo,  and  evaa  eighteen,  legions  kept 
at  fione.  They  were  distributed  over  the  Ro- 
man enpin,  and  their  stations  were  settled  and 
permanant  The  peace  of  Britain  was  protect- 
•d  br  three  kgions ;  sixteen  were  stationed  on 
the  banks  of  uie  Rhine  and  Danube,  viz.  two 
in  Jjometf  and  three  in  Upper  Crermany ;  one  in 
Noricom,  one  in  Rhetia,  three  in  Moesia,  four 
in  Pannoaia,  and  two  in  Dacia.  Eiffbt  were 
itationed  on  the  Euphrates,  six  of  which  re- 
mained in  Syria,  and  two  in  Cappadocia ;  while 
the  remote  provinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  wen  guarded  each  by  a  single  legion. 
Besides  these,  the  tranquillity  of  Rome  was  pre- 
served by  90^000  soldieis,  who,  under  the  titles 
of  city  eohoita  and  of  prstorian  guards,  watched 
over  the  safety  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  (^pi- 
taL  The  legiona  were  distingubhed  by  difier- 
ent  appellations,  and  generally  borrowed  their 
name  nom  the  older  in  which  they  were  first 
raised,  as  ^''miM)  ^ecundoy  Urtia^  quarta^  &c 
Besides  this  distinction,  another  more  ezprea- 
ave  was  generally  added,  as  from  the  name  of 
the  emperor  who  embodied  them,  as  Augusta, 
CUtudianOf  Galbiana,  Flavia,  Vlpia^  Traja- 
no,  AnUmiana,  &c.;  from  the  provinces  or  quar- 
ters where  they  were  stationed,  as  Britannica^ 
Cyrenic€L,  GalliciL  6uc.;  from  the  provinces  which 
had  been  subdued  by  their  valour,  as  Parihica, 
Scythica,  Arabiea,  Africaiui,  &jc  ;  from  the 
names  of  the  deities  whom  their  generals  par- 
ticularly worshipped,  as  Minerviat  ApoUinarit, 
Ac;  or  from  mom  trifling  accidents,  as  Martia, 
Fulminotrix^  Rapax,  Adjutrxx,  &c.  Each  le- 
gion was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort 
mto  three  manipuli,  and  every  manipulus  into 
three  oenturies  or  ordines.  The  chief  com- 
mander of  the  legion  was  called  iegatus,  lieu- 
tenant. The  standards  borne  tnr  the  legions 
were  various.  In  the  first  ages  of  Rome  a  wolf 
was  the  standard,  in  honour  of  Romulus.  Ma- 
rius  chanjied  them  all  for  the  eagle,  being  a  re- 
presentation of  that  bird  in  silver,  hoMing  some- 
times a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws.  The  Roman 
aagle  ever  after  remained  in  use,  though  Trajan 
made  use  of  the  dragon. 

LEL&aBS.     Fid  Part  I. 

Lblez,  f .  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a  co- 
lony to  M^gara,  where  he  reigned  about  200 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  BUs  subjects  were 
called  from  him  LeUges,  and  the  place  Lelcgeia 

nutnia,     Paus.  3,  c.  1. II.  A  Greek,  who 

was  the  first  king  of  Laconia  in  Peloponnesus. 
His  subjects  were  also  called  Leleges^  and  ihe 
country  where  he  reigned  Lelegia.     Id. 

Lbntvlus,  a  celebrated  frmily  at  Rome,  which 
produced  many  great  men  in  the  common- 
wealth. The  most  illustrious  were,— I.  Corn. 
Lentulufl,  sumaraed  Sura.  He  joined  in  Cati- 
line's conspinqTt  t^  assisted  in  corrupting  the 
AUobroges.  He  was  convicted  in  fuU  senate  by 
^^^^cero,  and  put  in  prison,  and  afterwards  exe- 
ctttad.— — IL  Cn.  Lentuhii^^urnamed  OtUuli- 
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cus,  was  made  oonral  A.  D.  26^  and  was, 
time  after,  put  to  death  bv  Tiberius,  who 
iealoos  of  his  great  popularity.     He  wrote  an 
history,  mentioned  by  Soetonius,  and  attempted 

also  poetry. HI.  P.  Com.  Lentuloa,  a  prm- 

tor,  defeated  by  the  rebellious  slaves  in  Sicily. 

IV.  P.  Lentnlus,  a  firiend  of  Bratusi  meo- 

tioned  by  Cicero  {de  Orat.  1,  c  48^)  as  a  eje»i 
and  consummate  statesman.  The  ooostiwhip 
was  in  the  &miiy  of  the  Lentuli  in  the  years  of 
Rome  427,  479,  517,  518,  553,  555,  598,  &c. 
TaciL  Ann.  —  Lie.  —  Plor.  —  Pluu^Plui.-^ 
Eutrop. 

Leo,  L  a  native  of  Byzantium,  who  floorisbed 
350  years  befi>re  the  Christian  era.  His  philo- 
soptucal  and  political  talents  endeared  hun  to 
his  countrymen,  and  he  was  always  sent  upon 
every  important  occasion  as  nmhinsailor  to 
Athens,  or  to  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. This  monarch  was  spinsible  that  his 
views  and  claims  to  Byzantium  would  never 
succeed  while  it  was  protected  by  the  vigilance 
of  such  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  remove  him  he 
had  recourse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A  fetter 
was  forged,  in  which  Leo  maue  solemn  pcombea 
of  betraying  his  country  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia for  money.  This  was  no  sooner  known 
than  the  people  ran  enraged  to  the  home  of 
Leo,  and  the  philosopher,  to  avoid  their  iiiry, 
and  without  attempting  his  justification,  stran- 
gled himaelf.  He  had  written  some  tieatiaea 
upon  physic,  and  also  the  history  of  his  countir 
and  tne  wars  of  Philip,  in  seven  hooka,  which 

have  been  lost.    PltU. U.  An  emperor  of 

the  east,  sumamed  t/u  TTiraeian.  He  reigned 
17  years,  and  died  A.  D.  474,  being  succeeded 
by  Leo  the  Second  for  10  months^  and  after- 
wards by  Zeno. 

LcocoRioN,  a  monument  and  temple  erected 
by  the  Athenians  to  Paaithea,  Theope,  and  En- 
bule,  daughters  of  Leos,  who  immolated  them- 
selves wl^n  an  oracle  had  ordered  that,  to  stop 
the  raging  pestilence,  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
citizens  must  be  shed.  j£Uan,  12,  c  28. — Cic, 
y.  D,  3,  c  19. 

Leonatus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals.  His 
father's  name  wasEunua.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  at  the  general  (fivision  of  the  pro- 
vinces, he  received  for  his  portion  that  part  of 
Phrygia  which  borders  on  the  Hellespont.  He 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  and 
secretly  communicated  to  Eumenea  the  difi^rent 
plans  be  meant  to  pursue  to  execute  his  desigm^ 
He  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe,  to  assist  Anti- 
pater  against  the  Athenians,  and  was  killed  in 
a  battle  which  was  fought  soon  after  his  arrival 
Historians  have  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the 
luxury  of  Leonatus,  that  he  employed  a  number 
of  camels  to  procure  some  earth  from  Egypt  to 
wrestle  upon,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  seemed  better 
calculatea  for  that  purpose.  Plul,  in  Alex. — 
Curt.  3,  c.  12,  1.  G,  c.  S.— Justin.  13,  c  2.— 
Diod.  18. — C,  Nep.  in  Eum. 

Leoxidas,  a  celebrated  king  of  Lacedcmoo, 
of  the  family  of  the  Euristheoids,  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  oppose  Xerxes,  kii^  of  Persia, 
who  had  invaded  ureece  with  about  five  millions 
of  souls.  He  was  oftered  the  kingdom  of  G^reece 
by  the  enemy  if  ho  would  not  oppose  his  views ; 
but  Leonidas  heard  the  proposal  with  indigna- 
tion, and  observed,  that  he  preforred  death  for- 
his  country  to  an  unjust  though  extensive  do- 
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Ihkiion  over  it  Before  the  engagement  Leonidai 
exhorted  bit  Boldiers,  and  tdd  them  all  to  dine 
heartily,  as  they  were  to  sap  in  the  realms  of 
Plato.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Thermopylc, 
tmd  the  300  Spartans,  who  alone  had  refused  to 
Abandon  the  scene  of  action,  withstood  the  cne- 
mj^  with  such  vigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retire,  wearied  and  conquered,  during  three  suc- 
eessive  days,  till  Ephialte<9,  a  Trachinian,  had 
the  perfidy  to  conduct  a  detachment  of  Persians 
by  a  secret  path  up  the  mountains,  whence  they 
suddenly  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Spartans  and 
croshetl  them  to  pieces.  Only  one  escaped  of 
the  300 ;  be  returned  home,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed with  insult  and  reproaches  for  fijring  inglo- 
nously  from  a  battle  in  which  his  brave  compa- 
nions, with  their  royal  leader,  bad  perished. 
This  celebrated  battle,  which  happened  480 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  taught  the 
Greeks  to  despise  the  number  of  the  Persbns, 
and  to  rely  upon  their  own  strength  and  intre- 
pidity. Temples  were  raised  to  the  fallen  hero ; 
and  festivals,  called  Leonidea,  yearly  celebrated 
at  Sparta,  in  which  free-born  yoaths  contended. 
Lteonidas,  as  he  departed  for  the  battle  from  La- 
eedsBmon,  ^ve  no  other  injunction  to  bis  wife, 
but  after  bis  death  to  marry  a  man  of  virtue 
and  honoar,  to  raise  from  her  children  deserving 
of  the  name  and  greatness  of  her  first  husband. 
Hsrodot.  7,  c.  190,  dec— C.  Ncp,  in  T%em.— 
^hutin.  2.—  Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  6.— Pau#.  3,  c  4.— 

JPltU.  in  Lye.  &,  Geom. ^IL  A  king  of  Sparta 

•Her  Areas  IL  357  vears  before  Christ  He 
was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Cleombrotos, 
his  son-in-law,  and  afterwards  re-estaUished. 

L£ONTiuM,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  Athena, 
who  studied  philosophy  under  Epicurus,  ana 
became  one  of  his  most  renowned  pupils.  Mo* 
tfodonis  shared  her  fiivoura  in  tae  most  un- 
boanded  manner,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son,  to 
whom  Epicanis  was  so  partial,  that  he  recom- 
mended him  to  his  executors  oahis  dying  bed. 
Leontium  not  only  proftssed  hertelf  a  vrarm  ad- 
mirer and  ibiiower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus, 
bat  she  even  wrote  a  book  in  support  of  them 
against  Theophrastus.  Thb  book  was  valuable, 
if  we  believe  the  testimoa^  and  criticism  of  Ci- 
cero, who  praised  the  parity  and  elegance  of  its 
style,and  the  trulv  Attic  turn  of  the  ezpresskms. 
Ijeonttam  had  sJso  a  daughter,  called  Danae, 
who  manied  Sophnm.     Ctc.  efe  iVo/.  A  1,  c  33. 

LiEOS,  a  son  of  Orpheus.     Vid,  Leocorion. 

Lbostbenbs,  I.4in  Athenian  general.   [  Vid, 

Lamiaeum,]  Diod,  17  and  l^-Strab,  9. 

IL  Another  general  of  Athens,  condemned  on 
aoeoont  of  tmi  bad  success  which  attended  hk 
arms  against  Peparethos. 

LbottcbIdbs,  L  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of 
Menarss^ofthenmilyoftteProcade.  He  was 
•et  over  the  Qiectan  fleet,  and  by  his  courage 
and  vakMur  he  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  war  at 
the  &moos  battle  of  Mycale.  It  is  said  that  he 
cheered  the  spirits  of  Ins  feUow-sokliers  at  Mj- 
cab^  who  were  anxioos  for  th^  coantrymen  in 
Greece,  by  raising  a  report  that  a  battle  had  been 
isoght  at  PlatsM,  in  which  the  bartmrians  had 
been  defeated.  This  succeeded,  and  though  the 
infonoalkm  was  fidse,  yet  a  battle  vras  fought  at 
PlatM,  in  whkh  the  Greeks  obtained  the  vkv 
toiy  the  same  day  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  des- 
troyed at  Mycale.  Leo^chides  was  accused 
•fa  capital  crime  by  the  Ephcri;  and,toa¥oid 
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the  punishment  which  his  guilt  seemed  to  de» 
serve,  he  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea, 
where  he  perished,  B.  C.  469,  after  a  reign  of 
23  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Archidamus,  who  assisted  the  Phocians  in 
plundrring  the  temple  of  Delphi.     Paus.  3,  c. 

7  and  8. — Diod.  11. II.  A  son  of  Agis,  king 

of  Sparta,  by  Timsa.  The  legitimacy  of  hit 
birth  was  disputed  by  some,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  be  was  the  son  of  Alcibiades.  He 
was  prevented  from  ascending  the  throne  of 
Sparta  by  Lysander,  though  Agis  bad  declared 
him  upon  his  death-bed  his  lawful  son  and  heir, 
and  Agesilaus  was  appointed  in  his  place.  C. 
A/1m).  in  Age». — Plut.—Paus.  3,  c  8. 

Lepida  Domitia,  a  daughter  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia,  great  niece  to  Augustus,  and  aunt  to 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  is  described  by  Taci- 
tus as  infamous  in  her  manners,  violent  in  her 
temper,  and  vet  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  means  of  her  rival  Agrip- 
pina,  Nero's  mother.     Tacit. 

Lepidus,  M.  JEmilics,  I.  a  Roman, celebrated 
as  being  one  of  the  triumvirs  vritb  Aujrastus 
and  Aiftony.  He  was  of  an  illustrious  mmily, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  ho  was 
remarkable  for  his  ambition,  to  which  was  added 
a  narrowness  of  mind,  and  a  great  deficiency  of 
military  abilities.  He  was  Mnt  against  Cesar's 
murderers,  and  some  time  after  he  leagued  with 
M.  Antony,  who  had  mined  the  heart  of  his 
soMiers  by  artifice,  and  tnat  of  their  commander 
b/his  address.  When  his  influence  and  power 
among  the  soldierB  had  made  him  one  of  the 
triumvirs,  he  showed  his  cruelty,  like  his  col- 
leagues, by  his  proscriptions;  and  even  suflsred 
his  own  brother  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dagger  of 
the  triumvirate.  He  received  Africa  as  his  por- 
tion in  the  division  of  the  empdre ;  hut  his  indo- 
lence soon  rendered  him  despicable  in  the  eves 
of  his  soldiers  and  of  his  colleagues ;  and  Au- 
gustus, w1k>  was  well  acquainted  with  the  un- 
popularity of  LefHdus,  went  to  his  camp  and 
obliged  him  to  resign  the  power  to  which  he  was 
entitled  as  being  a  triumvir.  After  this  deed- 
ing event,  he  sunk  into  obscurity,  and  retired, 
by  order  of  Auffustup,  to  Ccrccil,  a  small  town 
on  the  coast  of  Latium,  where  he  ended  his  days 
•in  peace,  B.  C.  13,  and  where  he  was  forgotten 
as  soon  as  out  of  power.  Appian. — Phit.  in 
Avg.'^Plor.  4,  c  6  and  7. — —II.  A  son  of  Ju- 
lia, the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus.  He  was 
intended  by  Cains  as  his  successor  In  the  Ro- 
man empire.  He  committed  adultery  with 
Affrippina  when  young;    X>ten.  59. 

Lkptines,  I.  a  son  of  Hermocrates,  of  Syra- 
cuse^ brother  to  Dionysius.  He  was  sent  by 
bis  brother  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  ex- 
perienced so  much  success  that  he  sunk  fifty  of 
their  ships.  He  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Mago,  and  banished  by  Dionysius.  He  was  - 
kilM  in  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginians.  Diod. 

15. II.  A  famous  orator  at  Athens,  who 

endeavoured  to  unload  the  people  from  oppres- 
sive taxes.    He  was  opposed  by  Demosthenes. 

LescHCs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lesbos,  who  flou- 
rished*B.  C.  600.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the 
author  of  the  little  Iliad,  of^  which  onhr  a  ffew 
verses  remain  quoted  by  Patit.  1(^  c.  26. 

Lkucippus,  a  celebrated  phitosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  about  498  yean  before  Christ,  disciple  to 
Zeno.    He  was  the  first  who  invented  the  ft- 
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Dotis  syttem  of  ttoms  and  of  a  yaeutim,  which 
was  aflerwarda  more  fully  explained  by  Demo- 
critua  and  £picunM.  Manj  of  his  bypotbesea 
have  been  adopted  by  tbe  moderns  witb  advan- 
tage. Diogenes  has  written  his  life.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

Ledcok,  a  tyrant  of  Boapboni«|  who  liTpd  in 
great  intiinacy  ^ith  tbe  Athenians.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  useful  arts,  and  greatly  en- 
couraged cominerce.     Strab.—~Piod,  14. 

LcuTYCBiDEs.     Vid.  Leotychidet. 

LiBAKius,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Antioch,  in 
the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  AthiBs,  and  opened  a  acbool  at  An- 
tioch, which  produced  some  of  the  best  and  most  ' 
of  the  literary  characten  of  the  age.  When 
Julian  had  imprisoned  the  senators  of  Antioch 
lor  their  impertinence,  Libanius  undertook  tbe 
defence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Some  of  his  ora- 
tions, and  above  1600  of  his  letters,  are  extant  t 
tbev  discover  mnch  a^ectation  and  obscurity  of 
style.  Jnlian  submitted  his  writings  to  the 
judgment  of  Libanius  with  the  ^^reatest  con- 
fidence, and  the  sophist  freely  rejected  or  ap- 
proved, and  showed  that  he  was  more  attached 
to  the  person  than  the  fortune  and  greatness  of 
his  prince.  The  tkne  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
The  best  edition  of  Libanius  seems  to  be  that 
of  Paris,  fol.  1606^with  a  second  volume  pub- 
Kshed  by  Morell,  1627.  His  epistles  have  been 
edited  by  Wolf,  fol  1738. 

LiberIlia,  festivals  yearly  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  Bacchus  the  17th  of  March,  much  the 
same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.     Varro, 

LiBO,  a  friend  of  the  first  triumvirate,  who 
killed  himself  and  was  condemned  after  death. 

LiBON,  a  Greek  architect,  who  built  the  &• 
mous  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  He  fiourish- 
ed  about  450  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

LiCHEs,  an  Arcadian,  who  found  tbe  bones 
of  Orestes  buried  at  Tegea,  &c    Herodot, 

LiciNiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Licinius 
Crasaus  and  d.  Mutios,  cpnsms,  A.  U.  C. 
657.  It  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to 
be  enrolled  on  tbe  list  of  citixens  in  tbeir  reipec- 

tive  cities. Another,  by  C.  Lacinius  Cras- 

sns  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  606^  It  transferred 
the  right  of  choonng  priests  from  the  college  to 
the  people.    It  was  proposed  but  did  not  pass. 

Another,  by  C.  Licinius  Stok>  the  tribune. 

It  forbade  any  person  to  possess  500  acres  of 
hnd,  or  keep  more  than  100  head  of  larve  cattle 

or  500  of  small. Another,  by  P.  Licinius 

Varus,  A.  U.  C.  545,  to  settle  the  day  for  the 
celebration  of  the  LamU  ApolUnareM,  which  was 

before  uncertain. Another,  by  P.  Licinius 

Crassus  Dives,  B.  C.  110.  It  was  the  same  as 
the  Fannian  law,  and  farther  required  that  no 
more  than  30  (uses  should  be  spent  at  any  ttible 
on  the  calends^  nones,  or  nundins,  and  only 
three  pounds  of  fresh  and  ona  of  salt  meat  on 
ordinary  days.    None  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 

were  forbidden. Another,  de  todalUiis^  by 

M.  Licinius  the  consul,  690.  It  imposed  a 
severe  penalty  on  party  clubs,  or  societies  assem- 
bled or  frequented  for  election  purposes,  as  oom- 
'va^  under  the  definition  of  aimbUust  luul  of  of- 
fering violence  in  some  degree  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  people.-— ~ Another, 
called  also  jEbtUia,  by  Licinius  and  JEbutius 
thS"  tribunes.  It  enacted,  that  when  any  law 
Wat  preftned  with  respect  to  any  ofiice  or 
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power,  the  person  who  proposed  the  biB,  aa  tict 
as  his  colleaffues  in  .office,  nis  friends,  and  idhp 
tions,  sboula  be  declared  incapable  of  beiog  in- 
vested witb  the  said  otBcB  or  power. 

LiciNU,  I.  the  wife  of  C.  Gracchus,  who  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  aedi- 
tjous  measurea  by  a  pathetic  apeech.  She  waa 
deprived  of  her  dowry  after  the  death  of  Caioab 
II.  The  wife  of  Mscenaa,  distingoiahrd 
for  conjugal  tenderness.  She  was  sister  to  Pro^ 
culeius,  and  bore  also  the  name  of  Terentia. 
Horat.  3,  od.  13,  y.  13. 

Licinius,  (C.)  I.  a  tribune  of  tbe  people,  oel^ 
brated  for  the  ootfhequance  of  his  fkroHy,  for  has 
intrigues  and  abilit  ies.  He  waa  a  plebeian,  and 
was  the  first  of  that  body  who  was  raised  to  the 
ofilkse  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator.  He 
made  a  law  which  permitted  the  plebeiana  to 
share  the  consular  dignity  with  the  patriciaM^ 
A.  U.  C.  388.  He  reaped  tbe  besefitaof  thia 
law^  and  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  cooauli. 
This  law  was  proposed  and  passed  by  LictnfiMh 
as  it  is  reported,  ai  the  inattfation  of  his  ambi- 
Uous  wife, who vras jeakma other siatef who  had 
married  a  patrician,  and  who  seemed  to  be  of  a 
higher  dignity  in  being  the  wife  of  a  oonscd. 
Liv.  6»  c  31— P/tU. II.  C.  Calvua,  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  poet  in  tbe  age  of  Gioero.  Ha 
distinguished  himself  by  his  ek)qiienoe  in  tha 
forum,  and  hia  poetry,  which  some  of  tbe  an- 
cieiita  have  compared  to  CatuUus.  Hia  oia- 
tiona  are  greatly  commended  by  Gtuintiliaii* 
Some  believe  that  he  wrote  annals  <iuoted  by 
Dionysios  of  EUdicamassna.  He  died  in  tM 
30th  year  of  his  age.     QuintiL—  Cie.  fn  BruL 

81. III.  Macer,  a  Roman  accuaed  by  Cicero 

when  pnetor.  He  derided  the  power  cf  bis  a^ 
cuaer,  but  when  he  saw  himadf  condemned,  ba 
grew  so  desperate  that  he  killed  bimaelf.    Plut, 

IV.  P.  Crassus,  a  Roman,  aent  against 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  waa  at  first 
defeated,  but  afterwarda  repaired  his  looses  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  Ac  V.  Caioa 
Imbrex,  a  comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Alricanaa^ 
preferred  by  some  to  E^nius  and  Terence.  Hia 
Nsvia  and  Neera  are  ouoted  by  ancient  antbon^ 
but  of  all  bb  poetry  only  two  verses  are  preaerv- 

ed.  Aid.  Gel, ^Vl.  Muaanus,aRoman  who 

wQote  about  the  history  and  geography  of  tha 
eastern  countries,  often  quoted  l^  rUny.    Ha 

lived  in  the  reign  of  Ve^Msian. VII.  P.  To* 

gula,  a  comic  poet  of  Rome,  about  200  years  be- 
fore Christ  He  is  ranked  y  tbe  fourth  of  the 
best  comic  poets  which  Rome  produoed.  Few 
linea  of  hia  oompoaitiona  are  extant.  He  wrote 
an  ode,  which  was  sung  all  over  Uie  city  of  Room 
by  nine  virgins  during  the  Maoedouaa  war. 

Liv.  31,  c  12. YlIL  Varro  Morsna,  a 

brother  of  Procnieius,  who  conspired  againsi 
Augustus  with  FanniasCspio,  andsufiered  for 
his  crime.  Horace  addressed  his  2  od.  10^  to 
him,  and  leoommended  equanimity  in  avvij 

aituation.    Dio.  54. IX.  C.  Fbiviua  Vde- 

rianus,.aoeIebfated  Roman  emperor.  Hia  fo- 
ther  waa  a  poor  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  and  hiro- 
sdfaeommonaoldierintbeRoinanarmieB.  Hia 
valour  recommended  him  to  the  notioe  of  Gale- 
rius  Maximianus,  who  took,  him  as  a  ooDeagna 
in  the  empire,  and  appointed  him  over  the  pio- 
vinoe  of  Pannonta  and  Rhcstia.  Cooatantioe, 
who  was  alao  one  of  the  emperoi%  courted  the 
&yoar  of  Lietnioi^  and  made  his ' 
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IhuiUe  by  ffiviiw  bim  hta  maUt  Conttftntia  in 
marriage,  A.  D.  313.    The  continual  succesaes 
of  Liciniu*,  particularlj  against  Maximinua,  in- 
creased hia  pride,  and  rendered  him  jealoas  of 
the  greatness  of  h\a  brother-in-law.    The  per- 
aecotions  of  the  Christians,  whose  doctrines 
Coostamine  followed,  soon  caused  a  rupture, 
and  ill  fortune  attended  Licinius  ;  he  was  con- 
quered, and  fled  to  Nioomedia,  where  soon  the 
conqueror  obliged  him  to  sufrender,  and  to  re- 
s^  the  imperial  purple.    Constantino  ordered 
him  to  be  strangled  at  Thessalonica,  A.  D.  324. 
His  fiuniiy  was  involved  in  his  ruin.    The  ava- 
rice, Hcentiousiiess,  and  cruelty  of  Licinius,  are 
as  GonspicQous  as  his  misfortunes.    He  was 
an  enemy  to  learning,  and  this  aversion  totally 
praoseded  from  his  ignomnce  of  letters  and  the 
mattcity  of  his  education.    His  son  by  Con- 
stentia  bore  also  the  same  name.    He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  Cesar  when  scarce  20 
months  old.    He  was  involved  in  his  Other's 
ruin,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Constantino. 
JLiOARius,  Gl.  a  Roman  pro-consul  of  Africa, 
after  Con£dios.    In  the  avil  wars  be  followed 
the  interests  of  Pompey,  and  was  pardoned  when 
Cttsar  had   conquered  his  enemies.     Cesar, 
however,  and  his  adherents,  werr  determined 
upon  the  ruin  of  Lisarius ;  but  Cicero,  by  an 
eloquent  oration,  stiH  extant,  defeated  his  ac- 
cosen^  and  he  was  pardoned.    He  became  af- 
terwanls  one  of  Cesar's  murderers.     Cie.  pro 
Ugf.-^Plut.  in  C^sar. 
i^iMNATiDiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana. 
LiTAViCDB,  one  of  the  iBdui,  who  assisted 
Csesar  with  10,00  men.     Casa.  Bell.  G.  7,  c  37. 
IjiTROBdLU,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Troezene, 
in   honour  of  Lamia  and  Auzesia,  who  came 
fvom  Crete,  and  were  sacrificed  by  the  Airy  of 
the  ieditious  populace,  and  stoned  to  death. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  solemnity,  XiM»Xc«, 
lapidtUitm. 

LiviA  Drusilla,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  L.  Drusus  Calidianus.    She  mar- 
ried Tiberius  Chiudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had 
the  emperor  Tiberius  and  Drusus  Oermanicus. 
The  attachment  of  her  husband  to  the  cause  of 
Antony  was  the  beginning  of  her  greatness. 
Augustus  saw  her  as  she  fled  fVom  the  danger 
which  threatened  her  husband,  and  be  resolved 
to  marry  her,  thoneh  she  was  then  pregnant 
Her  cmldren  by  Drusus  were  adopted  by  the 
emperor ;  and  that  she  might  make  the  succes- 
noR  of  her  son  Tiberius  more  easy  and  undis- 
puted, Livia  is  accused  of  secretly  involving  in 
one  common  ruin  the  heirs  and  neatest  rela- 
tions of  Augustus.    She  is  also  charged  with 
having  murdered  her  own  husband,  to  hasten 
the  elevation  of  Tiberius.     If  she  was  anxious 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  her  son,   Tibon'us 
proved  uuj^teful,  and  hated  a  woman  to  whom 
ne  owed  his  Kfe,  his  elevation,  and  his  greatness. 
Livia  died  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age,  A.  D.  39. 
Tiberius  showed  himself  as  undutiful  after  her 
death  as  before,  for  he  neglected  her  funeral, 
and  expressly  commanded  that  no  honours,  ei- 
ther pnvate  or  public,  ahould  be  paid  to  her  me- 
mory.    TaeU.  Ann,  1,  c  3,— Suet,  in  Aug.  f» 
TSb.-^Dion,  Gut. 

LiviA  Liz,  de  aoeUtt  proposed  to  make  all  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Italv  free  cithens  of  Rome.  M. 
Lhrtus  Drusus,  who  framed  it,  was  found  mur- 
dsfid  in  bis  hoQMbefoce  it  passed. Another,  | 


by  M.  Livius  Drusus  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  669^ 
which  required  that  the  judicial  power  should 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  equal  number  of 
knights  and  senators. 

Livnrs  Akdronicus.  L  ["  a  native  of  Magna 
Grecia,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  establish 
at  Rome  a  regular  theatre,  or  to  connect  a  dra- 
matic &ble,  free  from  the  mummeries,  the  ballet, 
and  the  melodrama  of  the  ancient  satires.    Tim* 
boschi  asserts,  that  when  his  country  was  finally 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  in  482;  Livius  was 
made  captive  and  brought  to  Rooie.    It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  he  there  became  the  slave, 
and  afUrwardsthe  freedoian,  of  Livius  Salinator, 
from  whom  he  derived  one  of  his  names  :  these 
facts,  however,  do  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  au- 
thority more  ancient  than  the  Eusebian  Chro- 
nicle.   The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain ;  but  in  Cicero*s  dialogue  De  Senectute, 
Cato  is  introduced  saying,  &at  he  had  seen 
old  Livius  while  he  was  himself  a  youth.    Now 
Cato  vras  bom  in  519,  and  since  tbe  period  of 
youth  among  the  Romans  was  considered  as 
commencing  at  fifteen,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  existence  of  Livius  was  at  l^st  protracted 
till  the  year  534  of  the  city.    It  has  been  fre- 
quently said,  that  he  lived  till  the  year  546,  be- 
cause Livy  mentions  that  a  hymn  composed  by 
this  ancient  poet  was  publicly  sung  in  ttiat  jrear, 
to  avert  the  disasters  threatened  by  an  alarming 
prodigy ;  but  the  historian  does  not  declare  that 
it  was  written  for  the  oocasioii,  or  even  recently 
before.    The  earliest  play  of  Livius  was  repre- 
sented in  513  or  514,  abcmt  a  year  alter  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first  Pilnio  war.    Osannus,  a 
modem  German  author,  has  written  a  learned 
and  chronological  dissertation  on  the  question, 
in  which  of  these  years  the  first  Roman  play 
was  performed  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difBcult  for 
us  to  come  to  any  satis&ctory  conclusion  on  a 
subject  which,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  was 
one  of  doubt  and  controversy.    Like  Thespis, 
and  other  dramatists  in  the  commencement  of 
the  theatrical  art,  LJvius  was  an  actor,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  tl^s  sole  perfcnrmer  in  his 
own  pieces.    Afterwards,  however,  his  voice 
failing,  in  consequence  of  the  audience  insifiting 
on  a  repetition  a(  favourite  passages,  he  intro- 
duced a  boy  who  relieved  him,  by  dechiiming  in 
concert  with  the  flute,  while  he  himself  executed 
the  corresponding  gesticulations  in  tbe  mono- 
logues, and  in  the  parts  where  hi^h  exertion  was 
required,  employing  his  own  voice  only  in  the 
conversational  and  toss  elevated  scenes.     It  was 
observed  that  his  action  grew  more  lively  and 
animated,  because  he  exerted  his  whole  strength 
in  gesticulating,  while  another  had  the  care  and 
trouble  of  pronouncing.     *  Hence,*  continues 
Livy, '  tbe  practice  arose  of  recitinff  those  pas- 
sages whicn  required  much  modulation  of  the 
voice,  to  the  gesture  and  action  of  the  comedian. 
Thenceforth  the  custom  so  far  prevailed,  that 
the  comedians  never  pronounced  any  thing  ex- 
cept the  verses  of  the  dialogues  :'    And  this 
system,  which  one  should  think  must  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  theatric  iltusbn,  conthtiiedr 
under  certain  modifications,  to  subsist  on  the  Ro? 
nian  stage  duringthemost  refined  periods  of  teste 
and  literature.    The  popularity  of  Livius  in- 
creasing from  these  perfbrmahces,  as  well  as 
from  a  propitiatory  hymn  he  had  composed,  and 
which  had  bean  foUowed  by  great  public  sno- 
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flMi,  ft  buH^iif  wu  amsned  to  him  on  the 
Aventine  hilL  This  edifice  was  partly  coth 
yferted  into  a  theatre,  and  was  aim  inhabited  b^ 
a  troop  of  pbiyera,  for  whom  Livius  wrote  his 
piecea,  and  freqoentlj  acted  along  with  them. 
It  haa  been  diMNited  whether  the  first  drama 
npreaented  bj  LiTiiia  Andionicui  at  Rome  waa 
a  tragedy  or  comedy.  However  this  may  be,  it 
appears  from  the  names  which  have  been  pre- 
served of  his  playsi  that  he  wrote  both  tragedies 
and  comediea.  These  titles,  which  have  been 
*  collected  by  Fabricius  and  other  writers,  are 
AchiUctf  Adonis,  JEgisthut^  Aj<ur,Androrneda, 
Antiopa,  Centauri,  Equut  Trojanv*^  Helena, 
Hermioney  Jho,  LydMu,  ProteMilaodamia,  Se- 
rentit,  lireiu,  T'etuer,  Virgo.  Soch  names 
also  evince  that  moat  of  his  dramas  weie  trans- 
lated or  imitated  from  tha  wofks  of  his  countiy- 
men  of  Magna  Grccia,  or  from  the  grMt  trage- 
dians of  Greece.  Thus,  JEschylus  wrote  a 
traffedy  on  the  subject  of  JEgisthns.  There  is 
stiu  an  Ajaz  of  oophodes  extant,  and  he  is 
known  to  have  written  an  Andromeda :  Sto- 
b»Qs  mentions  the  Antiopa  of  Euripides  :  Four 
Greek  dramatists,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anax- 
andrides,  and  Philstems,  composed  tragedies 
on  the  subject  of  Tereos  ;  and  Epicharmus,  as 
well  as  others,  chose  for  their  comedies  the  story 
of  the  Syrens.  Little,  however,  except  the  titles, 
remains  to  as  £rom  tlM  dramas  of  Livius.  The 
longest  paiBge  we  possess  in  connexion,  extends 
only  to  four  unes.  It  forms  part  of  a  hymn  to 
Diana,  recited  b^  the  chorus,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Ino,  and  oontaina  an  animated  exhortation  to 
a  person  about  to  proceed  to  the  chase— 

'  JBtjam  jmrpureo  tura*  include  cothumo, 
Baltheua  et  revocetvolucret  inpeclare  sinus ; 
Pressaque  jam  gravida  erepUerU  tibi  terga 

pharetra  : 
Dirige  odorisequos  ad  eaca  eubilia  canes." 

This  passage  testifies  the  vaat  improvement 
effected  by  Livius  on  the  Latin  tongue ;  and 
indeed  the  polish  of  the  language  and  metrical 
correctness  of  these  hexameter  lines,  have  of 
late  led  to  a  suspicion  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
duction of  a  period  so  ancient  as  the  age  of 
livius,  or  at  leaat  that  theyhave  been  modernis- 
ed by  sooM  later  band.  With  this  earliest  off- 
spring of  the  Latin  muse,  it  may  be  curious  to 
compare  a  production  from  her  last  age  of  de- 
crepitude. NemesianiM,  in  his  Cynegeticon, 
has  closely  imitat^rd  this  passage  while  exhort- 
ing Diana  to  prepare  for  tne  chase  : 

Sume  habitus,  arcumque  manu  :  pietamque 
pharetram 
Suspende  ex  humeris ;  sint  aurea  tela^  sagilta  ; 
Candida  punioeis  aptentur  crura  eothurnis : 
^  tut  ehlamys  aurato  muUum  subtemine  lusa, 
Corrugesque  sinus  gemmatis  ballheus  artet 
Nexibus * 

As  the  above-quoted  verses  in  the  chorus  of  the 
Ino  are  the  only  Mssage  among  the  fragments 
of  Liviuik  from  wnich  a  connected  meanmg  can 
be  elitited,  we  must  take  our  opiaion  of  his  poe- 
tical merits  from  those  who  judged  of  tnem 
while  his  writings  were  yet  wholly  extant.  Ci- 
cero has  pronounced  an  unfavourable  decision 
declaring  that  they  acarcely  deserved  a  seconj 
paruial  They  long,  however,  continued  popular 
in  Rome,  and  were  read  by  tne  youths  in  fchools 


even  durinff  the  Angoitan  age  of  poetry.  It  W 
evident,  inueed,  that  during  that  goklen  period  , 
of  Roman  literature,  there  prevailed  a  taate  cor- 
responding to  our  black-letter  rase,  which  led 
to  an  inordinate  admimtion  of  Uie  works  of 
Livius,  and  to  the  Utter  complainU  of  Horaces 
thatthev  ahould  be  exloUed  as  perfect,  or  held 
up  by  old  pedants  to  the  imitation  of  yo«iUi  in 
an  age  when  so  much  better  models  exkled. 
But  although  Livius  may  have  been  too  much 
read  in  the  schools,  and  too  much^mired  in  on 
age  which  could  boast  of  modcis  so  ^reatlj 
superior  to  his  writings,  he  is  at  least  enutled  to 
praise,  as  the  inventor  among  the  Romans  of  a 
species  of  poetr?  which  vras  afterwarda  carried 
by  them  to  much  higher  perfection.  By  trans- 
lating the  Odyssey,  too,  into  Latin  verae,  be 
adopted  the  means  which,  of  all  others,  was 
moat  iikd:^  to  foster  and  improve  the  infoBt  litna- 
tnre  of  his  coontij— as  ne  thus  pveaeoted  it 
with  an  imaffe  of  the  most  pnre  and  perfect 
taste,  and  at  the  aame  time  with  those  wud  and 
romantic  adventureiu  wluch  are  best  snitcd 
to  attract  the  symmUny  and  inteiest  of  a  half' 
civilized  nation.  This  happy  iy^fl^^rnrif  oookl 
not  be  prevented  even  by  the  use  of  the  rugged 
Satumian  verse,  which  led  Cicero  to  compara 
the  translation  of  Livius  to  the  anciant  aCatoea, 
which  miffht  be  aUributed  to  DvdalusL**    Dum- 

lop.J iL  M.  SaUnator,  a  Roman  consul  aent 

against  the  lUyrians.  The  success  with  wluch 
he  finbhed  hiscampaign,  and  the  victory  whidi 
some  years  after  be  obtained  over  Aadrubal, 
who  was  passing  into  Italy  with  a  reinforcement 
for  his  Inrother  Annibal,  show  how  deserving  ha 
was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  aroiiea. 
Liv, III.  Tilus.»["  This  writer,  though  un- 
questionably the  greatest  historian  </RoiBfl^ 
has  been  but  sligbiTy  mentioned,  either  by  thoaa 
authors  of  his  own  country  who  were  contem- 
porary with  him,  or  by  those  who  sococeded 
him  ;  and  we,  in  conset^uence,  have  liule  infor- 
mation conceminff  the  circumatances  of  hb  fife^ 
He  was  born  at  radua,  of  a  consular  femily,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  695.  The  place  of  turn  birth 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguiahed 
municipal  states  of  the  Roman  empire.  Titoa 
Livius  Optatus  was  the  first  of  the  Livian  fin- 
mily  who  came  to  it  from  Rome  *,  and  from  him 
was  descended  Caius  Livius,  the  fi^)her  of  the 
historian.  Many  of  the  poets  and  literary  men 
of  Rome  vvere  brought  in  early  youth  to  the 
capital  Livy,  however,  seems  to  have  received 
his  eari^  instruction  in  his  native  city.  Soon 
aAer  bis  arrival  at  Rome,  he  composed  soma 
dialo^ies  on  phitosopbical  and  political  ques- 
tions, which  he  addr^sed  to  Augustus.  Theta 
dialogues,  which  are  now  lost,  procured  for  him 
the  &vour  of  the  emperor,  who  gave  him  £res 
access  to  all  those  archives  and  records  of  the 
state  which  might  prove  serviceable  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  historical  researches  in  which  ha 
was  employed.  He  also  allotted  him  apartments 
in  his  own  palace.  It  appears  that  Livy  availed 
himself  of  tne  good  graces  ot  the  emperor,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  historical  re- 
searches in  which  he  was  engaged.  We  do  not 
hear  that  he  accepted  any  pecuniary  fevoura,  or 
even  held  any  public  employment.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  writers,  from  a  paange  in 
Suetonius,  that  he  had  for  a  short  while  super- 
intended the  education  of  Claudius,  who  after* 
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wards  faceeeded  to  the  empire.  But  thoajirh  the 
cxpressioiit  mTcely  aiithorize  thie  inference, 
they  prove,  that  at  Livy's  saggestion,  Claudios 
vndertook  in  his  3roath  to  write  a  history  of 
Rome  from  the  death  of  Julias  Cssar,  and  thas 
acquired  the  habit  of  historical  composition, 
which  he  continoed  after  his  accession ;  being 
better  qualified,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  to  record 
great  actions  than  to  perform  them.  livy  con- 
tinued for  nearly  twenty  years  to  be  closely  oc- 
enpied  in  the  composition  of  his  history.  Dur- 
ing this  long  period  his  chief  residence  was  at 
Rome,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Though 
Livy's  great  work  was  not  finished  till  the  year 
746  or  74fi,  he  had  previously  published  parts  of 
it,  from  time  to  time,  by  which  means  he  eariy 
•oqoired  a  high  reputation  with  his  country- 
men, who  eonsidered  him  as  holding  the  same 
rank  in  the  class  of  their  historians,  which  Vir- 

S occupied  among  their  poets,  and  Cicero  among 
tir  orators.    His  hnm  reached  even  the  re- 
pMtest  extremities  of  the  Roman  empire.    An 
inhabitant  of  Cadiz  was  so  struck  with  his  illus- 
trious character,  that  he  travelled  all  the  way 
Irom  that  city  to  Rome  on  i>orpoae  to  see  him, 
and,  having  gratified  his  curiosit]|r,  straightway 
setnmed  to  Spain.    Ahhongh  his  lustory  vras 
eompleted,  as  we  have  seen,  m  745,  Livy  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Rome  till  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus, which  happened  in  765.    On  the  acoes- 
iioa  of  Tiberius,  be  returned  to  Padua,  where 
he  sorrived  five  years  longer,  and  at  lensth  died 
at  the  place  of  his  Urth,  in  770,  and  in  Uie  76th 
year  of  his  age.    Livy  is  supposed  to  have  been 
twice  married.    By  one  of  ms  wives  he  left  se- 
veral daughters  and  a  son,  to  whom  he  address- 
ed an  eputle  or  short  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
Rhetoric,  in  which,  while  delivering  his  opinion 
concerning  the  authors  most  proper  to  be  read 
br  youth,  ne  says,  that  they  ought  first  to  study 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  next,  such  writers 
as  mostckMely  resembled  these  excellent  orators. 
After  his  death,  statues  were  erected  to  Livy  at 
Rome ;  lor  we  learn,  from  Suetonius,  that  the 
mad  Caligula  had  nearly  ordered  that  all  his 
images,  as  well  as  those  of  Virgil,  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  public  libraries.    His  more  ra- 
tional subjects,  nevertheless,  regarded  Uvy  as 
the  only  historian  that  had  yet  appeared,  whoa* 
dignity  of  aentiment,  and  majesty  of  expression, 
rendered  him  worthy  to  record  the  story  of  the 
Roman  republic.    The  work  of  Livy  compre- 
benda  the   whole  history  of  Rome,  from  iu 
foundation  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  the  brother 
of  Tiberius,  which  happened  in  the  year  744. 
It  consisted  of  140,  or  according  to  some,  of  143 
books ;  but  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  only 
thirty-five  are  now  extant :  and  it  must  4e  ad- 
nikted  that  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Livy's 
history  haa  perished.    The  commencement  of 
those  dissensions,  which  ended  in  the  subversion 
of  ttie  liberties  of  Rome,  and  the  motives  l^ 
which  the  actors  on  the  great  political  sta£e 
were  influenced,  woukl  have  given  acope  for 
more  interesting  reflection,  and  more  philosophic 
deduction,  than  details  of  the  wars  with  the 
Sabines  and  SamniteiL  or  even  of  those  with 
the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks.    Strong  re- 
liance might  also  have  been  placed  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  bistory,  than  on  that  by  which  it 
waa  preceded.    The  author'a  account  of  the 
etvil  waxsof  Marios  and  Sylla,  of  Pompey  and 
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Casar,  majr  have  been  derived  from  those  wfto 
were  eye-witnesses  of  these  destructive  contests, 
and  he  himself  was  living  an  impartial  and  in- 
telligent observer  of  all  the  subsequent  events, 
which  his  history  recorded.    Both  Lord  BoKng- 
broke  and  Gibbon  have  declared,  that  they 
would  willingly  give  up  what  we  now  possess 
of  Livy,  on  the  terms  of  recovering  what  we 
have  lost.    It  would  lead  into  a  field  of  discus- 
sion much  too  cxteiudve  to  enter  into  any  in- 
vestigation concerning  even  a  few  of  the  most 
important  mistakes  which  have  been  imputed  to 
Livy.    Inexperienced  in  military  afiairs,  nume- 
rous blunders  have  been  attributed  to  Inm  with 
regard  to  encampments,  circumvallations,  aieges. 
ami  in  general  all  warlike  operations.    He  did 
not,  like  Pol^bius,  Sallost,  or  Diodorus  Siculus. 
takes  the  pains  to  visit  the  regions  which  bad 
been  the  theatre  of  the  great  events  he  comme- 
morates.   Hence^  many  mistakes  in  gep^phy, 
and  much  confusion  with  regard  to  the  sitoatioa 
of  towns  and  the  boundaries  of  districts.  *  Con- 
sidered in  this  view,'  says  GKbbon,  *  Livy  ap- 
pears roereljr  as  a  man  of  letters,  covered  with 
the  dust  of  his  library,  little  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  war,  and  carelMs  in  point  of  geography.* 
Livy,  besides,  was  not  a  very  learned  or  zealous 
antiquainr ;  and  hence  he  haa  fallen  into  many 
errors  of'^  chronology,  as  also  into  mistakes  con- 
cerning the  ancient  manners  and  institutions  of 
the  Romans.    Into  various  inadvertencies  and 
contradictions  he  has  been  betrayed  t^  careless- 
ness or  haste.    Thus,  having  discovered  an  in- 
scription on  a  breast- plate,  which  was  at  variance, 
as  to  a  particular  fact,  with  the  common  narrative 
of  the  annalists,  he  states  it  to  be  decisive  against 
them  ;  yet,  subsequently,  hurried  away  by  the 
crowd  of  historians  whom  he  followed,  he  fbr- 
sets  both  himself  and  the  confidence  due  to  the 
breastplate,  and  subscribes  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
annalists  whose  narrative  is  fidsified.    Some- 
times, when  there  are  two  relations,  by  two  dif- 
ferent authors,  varying  firom  each  other,  he  fol- 
lows the  one  in  one  part  of  his  history,  and  yel 
assents  to  the  other  in  a  subsequent  passage. 
Sometimes  the  same  incidents  are  twice  related, 
as  havingioccured  in  difl*erent  years— a  confu- 
aion  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  vast  number  of 
annalists  whom  he  consulted,  and  thedbciepancy 
in  Roman  chronokigy,  aome  writers  fi>llowing 
Cato,  and  others  Varro,  who  disagreed  by  two 
years  in  the  epoch  which  they  fixed  for  the 
foundation  gf  Rome .    Considering  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  the  imparHaliiy  and  sincerity  of 
Livy  passed  through  a  fiery  ordeat    But  though 
his  youth  was  spent  in  a  period  of  civil  vrar  and 
violent  Action,  ne  seems  to  have  imbibed  none  of 
the  feelinffs  of  a  partisan ;  and  in  tins  respect, 
perhaps,  liis  residence  at  Padua,  far  from  the 
dissensions  and  excitement  of  this  capital,  was 
favourable  to  his  impartiality.    The  absolute 
domination  of  Augustus,  and  the  &vour  which, 
on  Livy*s  arrival  at  Rome,  the  emperor  extended 
to  him,  might  well  have  corruptea  the  fidelity  of 
a  republican  historian.    But  he  honoured  the 
memory  of  the  conquered  pirtriota  in  the  court 
of  the  conquering  prince."  Dunlop.]    The  best 
editions  of  Livy  will  be  found  to  be  those  of  Mait- 
taire,  6  vols.  I2mo.  London,  1732;  of  Drachen- 
borch,  7  vols.  4to.  Amst  1731,  and  of  Ruddimtn, 
4  voU.  13mo.  Edin.  1751. 
LocuBTA,  a  oakkrated  wonan  at  Roma  im 
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Urn  fefoar  of  Nero.  She  peieened  Claudioe  and 
Britannicoa,  and  at  bat-aUempted  to  deatioy  Ne- 
ro himeel^  for  which  she  waa  executed.  Tacit. 
Ann,  13|  c.  66,  Ac^Suet,  in  Ser.  33. 

LotLiA  Pauuna,  a  beautiful  woooan,  dau^^h- 
ter  of  M.  LoUiua,  who  married  C.  Memmius 
Begulua,  and  afierwanis  Caligula.  She  waa  di- 
vorced and  put  to  death  by  means  of  Agrippina. 
TaeU,  Ann,  112,  c  1,  dkc 

LoLLiua,  M.  a  eompanion  and  tutor  of  C. 
Cisaar,  the  aon-in-law  oi  Tiberius.  He  was  con- 
sul, and  o&nded  Auffuatus  b?  his  rapacity  in  the 
provincea.  Horace  nas  addressed  two  of  his 
epistles  to  him,  Ae.     Tacit,  Ann^  3. 

LoNoiMANua,  a  surname  of  Artaxerxes,  from 
his  having  one  hand  longer  than  the  other. 
The  GrseEs  called  ham  Macrochir^    C,  Nep.  in 

LoNGiN(78,(DionysiQsCaaBinsj^I.  a  celebrated 
Greek  philoaopher  and  critic  of  Athens.  He 
was  ureceptor  of  the  Greek  language,  and  after- 
wards minister  to  Zenobia,  the  famous  queen 
of  Palmyra,  and  his  anient  leal  and  spirited  ac- 
tivity in  her  cause,  proved  at  last  fatal  to  him. 
Wbien  the  emperor  Aurelian  entered  victorious 
the  sates  of  Palmyra,  Longinus  was  sacrificed 
to  the  fury  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  A.  D.  273. 
At  the  moment  of  death  he  ahowed  himself  great 
and  reaolute ;  and  with  a  philosophical  and  un- 
paralleled firmneas  of  mind^  he  even  repressed 
the  tears  and  sigh*  ■(  the  spectators  who  pitied 
his  miserable  end.  Longinus  rendered  his  name 
immortal  by  his  critical  remarks  on  ancient  au- 
thors. His  treatise  on  the  sublime  gives  the 
world  reaaon  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  other  valu- 
able compositions.  The  best  editions  of  this  au- 
thor are  that  of  ToUiua,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhen. 

1694,  and  that  of  Toup,  8vo.  Oxon.  1778. 

II.  A  lawyer  whom,  though  blind  and  respect- 
ed, Nero  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  becauae  he 
had  in  his  possession  a  picture  of  Cassius,  one 
of  Cesar's  murderem.    Juv,  10,  v.  6. 

LoNous,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a  novel 
called  the  amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  precisely  known. 
The  best  editions  of  this  pleasing  writer  are  that 
of  Paris,  4to.  1754,  and  th(4  oryiUoik>n,  Svo. 
Paris,  1778. 

LucJlNus,  M.  Annjius,  L  a  native  of  Cordo- 
ba in  Spain.  He  was  early  removed  to  Rome, 
where  his  rising  talents,  and  more  particularly 
his  lavished  praises  and  panegyrics,  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  emperor  Nero.  This  intimacy  was 
soon  productive  of  honour,  and  Lucan  was  rais- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  an  augur  and  qusstor  be- 
fore be  had  attained  the  proper  a^.  The  poet 
had  the  imprudence  to  enter  the  lists  against  his 
imperial  patron ;  he  chose  for  his  subject  Or- 
pheus, and  Nero  took  the  tragicaf  story  of 
Niobe.  Lucan  obtained  an  easy  victory,  but 
Nero  became  jealous  of  his  poetical  reputaUon, 
and  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  insults  to  which 
Lucan  was  daily  expoMd,  provoked  at  last  his 
resentment,  and  he  joined  Pi^o  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor.  The  whole  was  discover- 
ed, and  the  poet  iMd  nothing  left  but  to  choose 
the  manner  of  his  execution.  He  had  his  vdbis 
opened  ia  a  warm  bath,  and  aa  he  expired,  he 
'pronounced  with  great  ener;;y  the  lines  which, 
in  hit  Fharsalia,  I  3,  v.  639—642;  he  had  put 
idto  the  mouth  of  a  soldier  who  died  in  the 
■vne  mannef  as  himself.    S«Dt  have  accuaed 
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him  of  puailtanimity  at  the  moment  of  hia  a«»tli» ' 
and  aay  that,  to  free  himself  from  the  iHinisb^ 
ment  which  threatened  him,  he  accuaed  hia  own 
mother,  and  involved  her  in  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  guilty.  This  circumstance,  which  throw« 
an  indSible  blot  upon  the  charanker  of  Lucan, 
is  not  mentioned  by  some  writers,  who  obaerva 
that  he  expired  with  all  the  firmneas  of  aphilo- 
sopher.    He  died  in  his  96th  year,  A.  D.  66. 
Or  all  hia  compositions  none  bat  his  PhnnaHa 
remaina.    Thia  poeB[^  which  is  an  account  of  tho 
civil  wars  of  Cesar  and  Pompey,  is  unfinished. 
Opinions  are  various  as  to  the  merit  of  the  poe- 
try. ^  Lucan,  to  use  the  words  of  Ctnintilian,  ia 
more  an  orator  than  a  poet.    He  wrote  a  poem 
upon  the  burning  of  Rome,  now  loat    It  isaaid 
that  his  wife  PoiU  Argentsria  not  only  assistrd 
him  in  the  composition  of  his  poemi  bot  even 
corrected  it  after  his  death.    Soifiger  says  that 
Lucan  rather  barks  th»n  einfa.     The  best  ecfi- 
tions  of  Lucan  are  those  of  Oudendor&  4to.  L. 
Bat.  1738,  of  Bentley,  4to.  printed  at  Strawber- 
ry-hill, 1760,  andof  Barboo,  ISmo;  Parii^  176Z 
QuintU.  lO.-^Suet.—T\tea.  Ann.  15,   Ac— 

Martial.  %  ep.  90. II.  Ocelio%  or  UoeUos, 

an  ancient  Pythagorean  philosopfaer,  whoae  age 
is  unknown.    He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect,  a 
book  on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  which  he 
deemed  eternal,  and  from  it  were  drawn  the  svs- 
tems  adopted  by  Aristotle,  PUto,  and  Philo  Ju- 
daus.    This  work  was  first  translated  into  La- 
tin by  Nogarola.     Another  hotkoi  Ocellua  on 
laws,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  waa  gready 
esteemed  by  Archy  taa  and  Plato^  a  fragment  of 
wluch  haa  been  preserved  by  Stobeos,  m  which, 
however,  Ocellus  is  disputed  to  be  the  aothor. 
There  is  an  edition  of  Ocellua,  with  a  learned 
commentary^,  by  C.  Emman.  Yinantua,  Bobo- 
nis,  1646,  m  4to. 

LuccBius,  L.  a  celebrated  historian.    [**  He 
composed  histories  of  the  Social  war,  and  of  the 
Civil  vrars  of  Sylla,  which  vrere  ao  h^hly  es- 
teemed by  Cicero,  that  he  urged  him  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  undertake  a  hiatorv  of  his  consnl- 
sbip,  in  which  he  discovered  and  suppressed  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline. .  From  asobjiqoettt  Jet- 
ter  to  Atticus  we  learn  that  Lucoeius  had  pro- 
mised to  accomplish  the  task  suggested  to  him. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  never  waa  com- 
pleted,— his  labour  having  been  interrupted  by 
the  ciril  wars,  in  which  hd  follovred  the  fortunes 
of  Pompey,  and  was  indeed  one  of  his  chief  ad- 
visers in  adopting  tie  fatal  resolution  of  qnitting 
lUly."    Dunlop.y^Cie.  ad  Fam.  6,  ep.   1% 

LucsRES,  a  body  of  horse  onmpoeed  of  Ro- 
msn  knightfs  established  by  Romulns  and  Ta- 
tius.  It  received  its  name  either  from  Imcum^ 
an  Etrurian  who  assisted  the  Romans  against 
the  Sabines,  or  from  luetu^  a  grove  where  Ro- 
mulus had  erected  an  asylum,  or  a  plaoe  of  ra- 
fuge  for  all  fugitives,  slaves,  homicides,  dec  that 
he  might  people  hia  city.  The  Luceret  were 
some  of  these  men,  and  they  were  incorporated 
with  the  legions.    Prapert,  4^  el.  1«  ▼.  31. 

LucilNus,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Samoaata. 
EUs  fiaher  was  poor  in  his  circumstances,  snd 
Lucian  was  early  bound  to  one  of  hia  ancle% 
who  waa  a  sculptor.  The  employment  highly 
displeased  him ;  he  made  no  proficiency  in  th« 
art.^and  rp«nlved  tQ  seek  his  livelihood  by  better 
means.    He  visited  difierant  places ;  and  Amr 
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tiaeK,  TonU,  Gfeaee,  Itelji  Gftiil,  and  mora  ptr- 
iioularly  Atheac,  becaro*  raoccMivelv  •cqnaiot- 
ed  with  the  depih  of  hi*  learning  and  the  power 
of  hb  eloquence.  The  emperor  M.  Anrpliat 
waaaeaeibie  of  hia  merit,  and  appointed  him 
lecieter  to  the  Roman  memor  of  Cffjpt  He 
died  A.  D.  18Q,  in  hit  WHb  year,  and  aome  of 
the  nmlema  have  aeaetted  that  he  waa  torn  to 
|»ecea  by  d<^  for  hia  impieiyt  particnlarly  for 
Tidicaring  the  religion  of  Chriat.  The  works 
of  Lndan,  which  are  numeroofl,  and  written  in 
the  Attic  dialect,  eonaitt  partly  of  dialogoea, 
in  which  he  introducea  difierent  characters  with 
■Mich  dramatic  propriety.  His  style  is  easy,  sim- 
ple^ depmt,  and  animated  {  and  he  haa  stored 
bla  compoaitiona  with  many  liTsIy  aentiments, 
and  much  of  the  tme  Attic  wit  He  also  wrote 
the  file  of  Soatrates,  a  philoaopher  of  Bcsolia,  as 
also  that  of  the  phikwopher  Demonaz.  Some 
have  alao  attriboted  to  i^m,  with  great  impro- 
priety, the  lifo  of  ApoUoniua  Thyaneoa.  The 
Mat  editiena  of  Locian  are  that  of  Grerius,  2 
vola.  9wa.  Amat  1687,  and  that  of  Reitanai  4 
vole.  4to.  Amst  1743. 

LecipER.     Vid.  Part  III. 

LtciLiva,  (C.)  I.  [*'  aRoman  knight,  whowaa 
liom  in  the  year  606,  at  Soeasa,  a  town  in  the 
Aaroncian  territory.  He  waa  descended  of  a 
flood  fionily,  and  waa  the  maternal  grandoBcle  of 
^ompey  the  Great  In  early  youth  he  aerved 
at  the  aie|^  of  Numantia,  in  the  aame  camp 
with  Manna  and  Jugortha,  nnder  the  younger 
Scipio  Airicanaa,  whoarfiiendship  and  protec- 
tion he  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  from  hia  Spanish  campaign, 
he  dwelt  in  a  bouse  which  had  been  built  at  tne 
pablic  ezpenae,  and  had  been  inhabited  by  Se- 
UocoM  Philopater,  prince  of  Syria,  whilst  be  re- 
sided in  his  youth  •k  an  hostage  at  Rome. 
Locilins  continued  to  live  on  terms  of  the  closeat 
inttanacy  with  the  braye  Sdpio  and  wiae  Lalina, 

*  Qtttn  ubi  96  a  vulgo  et  9eend  in  seereta  femd- 
rant 

Virtu*  Seipiad^  et  mitU  tapientia  L^gll, 
Nugari  cum  iilo  et  discincti  ludere^  donee 
JJeeoqueretur  olu»^  9olitV — 

Theae  powerful  ]>rotectora  enabled  him  (o  aati- 
riie  the  vidoua  without  roatraint  or  foar  of  pu- 
aiahment  In  his  writings  he  drew  a  genmne 
piotora  of  himself,  acknowledged  his  fiiults,  made 
a  frank  oonfossion  of  his  inclinations,  gave  an 
aooonnt  of  hia  adyentures,  and,  In  short,  ex- 
hibited a  true  and  spirited  ie]>Tesentation  of  his 
whole  life.  Fresh  from  buainesa  or  pleasure, 
be  aeiaed  hia  pen  while  hia  fiincy  waa  yet  warm, 
and  hia  paasiona  atill  awake, — while  ehted  with 
aoceeas  or  depnaaed  by  diaappointment  All 
theae  feeUnga,  and  the  incidents  which  occasion- 
ed than,  he  fcithfully  related,  and  made  his  le- 
on  tiiem  with  the  utmost  freedom  >^ 


*  JUe  vttiUJtdit  arcana  todalilnu  dim 
Cndebat  Ubris ;  neque  H  male  gesterat,  tuquam 
DeevrrenM  alio,  neqxu  et  bene :  guoJU  utomnu 
VotivA  pateat  veluH  de^cHpta  tabelld 
Vita  aenUJ 

Unfortunately,  howeyer,  the  writings  of  Luci- 
ttoa  are  ao  mutilated,  that  few  particulara  of  his 
life  and  mannen  can  be  gleaned  from  thenv 
Little  farther  ia  known  concerning  him,  than 
that  ht  dM  It  Naplai^  but  at  what  age  haa  bean 


moeh  disputed.  Eoaebins  and  most  odiar  wit- 
ters haye  fixed  it  at  4S,  which,  aa  he  waa  bani 
in  606,  would  be  in  the  6&l8t  yearcf  the  city* 
But  M.  Dacier  and  Bayle  aaaeit  that  he  muat 
haye  been  much  older  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
as  bespeaks  in  his  satirca  of  the  Lioinian  law 
agsinat  eiortiitant  eipendttura  at  entertaia- 
Dimts,  which  wss  not  promulgated  till  657  or 
658l  Luciliua,  did  not  confine  himself  to  inyee- 
tiycs  on  vicious  aaortal^.  In  the  first  boo4  of 
his  satires,  he  appears  to  have  declared  war  on 
the  61ae  goda  of  Olvmpua,  whoaa  plAraliiy  ha 
denied,  and  ridiculed  the  aimpUcity  of  the  pe(»- 
ple,  who  beatowed  on  an  inanity  of  goda  the 
venerable  name  of  father,  which  should  be  reaarr- 
ed  for  one.*'     Dunlop.y-^QydntiL  10,  c  1. — 

de.  de  Orat.  %^Borat. II.  Lndnnai  a  fh- 

mous  Roman,  who  fled  with  Brutua  after  the 
battle  of  PhilippL  They  were  aoon  after  over- 
taken by  a  party  of  horae,  and  Luciliua  auHesed 
bimaelf^to  be  severely  wounded  by  the  dait  of 
the  enemy,  exclaiming  that  he  waa  Bmtoa.  Ha 
was  taken  and  carried  to  the  conquen»r8|  whoaa 
clemency  apared  his  life.    Plut, 

LuciLLi,  a  daughter  of  M.  Anreliiia,  eal» 
brated  for  the  virtuea  of  her  yeuth,  her  baaoty, 
debaucheriea,  and  misfbitanea.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  her  fother  sent  her  to  Syria  to  marry  tha 
emperor  Yenia,  who  waa  then  employed  in  n 
war  with  the  Parthiana  and  Armenians.  The 
conjugal  virtue*  of  LuciUa.  were  great  at  first, 
but  when  she  saw  Yems  pfauifle  himself  Into 
debauohe^  and  diaaipation,  she  followed  his  az- 
ample.  At  her  return  to  Rome  aha  saw  the 
inoeatuoos  commeioa  of  her  husband  with  her 
mother,  and  at  last  poisoned  him.  She  afier* 
warda  married  an  old  but  virtooua  aanator,  by 
order  of  her  fether,  and  waa  not  aahamed  aooa 
to  gratify  tbecrisoinal  aenanalitiea  of  her  brother 
Commodoa.  Thecoldneasandindifibnnoayrith 
which  Commodna  treated  her  afl^warda  deter- 
mined her  on  reyenge|^  and  aha,  with  many  ilhi»> 
trious  senators,  conapired  againat  hia  life,  A.  D. 
185.  The  plot  waa  diaoovered,  LuctUa  waa 
banidied,  arul  soon  jiter  put  to  death  1^  her 
brother,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age. 

Lucius,  a  writer,  called  by  aome  Salnrantina 
Apuleius.  He  was  bom  in  AfVica,  on  tim  bor- 
ders of  Numidia.  He  studied  poetry,  music, 
geometry,  &c.  at  Athens,  and  warmly  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  Platonists.  He  cultivated 
magic,^and  some  miracles  are  attributed  to  his 
knowledge  of  enchanlmenta.  He  wrote  in  Greek 
and  Latm,  with  great  eaae  and  simplicity ;  hia 
style,  however,  is  sometimes  affected,  though  hia 
eloquence  waa  greatly  celebrated  m  his  age. 
Some  fragments  of  his  compositions  are  still  ex- 
tant   He  flourished  in  the  veign  of  M.  Aure- 

Uus. The  word  Lueios  is  a  pranomen  com- 

mon  to  many  Romana^  of  whom  an  aoeoant  ia 
given  under  their  ferody  namea. 

LOcRfiTiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  Wdy,  daugh- 
ter of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Tarquiniua  Collati- 
nus.  The  beauty  and  innocence  of  Locretia  in- 
flamed the  paasion  of  Sextua,  the  eon  of  Tarqoin. 
He  cheriahed  his  flame,  end  aecretly  rathed 
from  the  camp,  and  came  to  the  honae  of  Lucre- 
tia,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception.  In  th« 
dead  of  night  he  introduced  himself  to  Lucretia, 
who  refused  to  his  entreaties  what  her  fterof 
shame  granted  to  hia  thiaata.  Sheyieldedtoher 
Myiaber  when  he  threatened  to  muider  het,  and 
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m  ^ J  otM  of  hflf  ibtM  and  pot  him  in  her  tod . 
LocietiA  in  th«  morning  lent  for  her  hoaband 
and  her  fiuher,  and,  alter  abe  had  revealed  to 
them  the  indi^mtiea  ahe  had  aaifered  from  the 
aen  of  Tar^mn,  and  entreated  them  to  avenge 
bet  wronga,  ahe  stabbed  herself  with  a  dags^r 
which  ahe  had  previously  concealed  nnder  her 
dothes.  Bratos  who  was  present  at  the  tragi- 
cal death  of  Lncretia,  kindled  the  flaroea  of  re- 
beUion)  and  the  repub^can  or  conaalar  govern- 
ment was  establiabed  at  Rome  A.  U.  O.  944. 
Lits  1,  c.  57,  Ac~^Diontf.  Hal.  4^  a  15. — 
Otid,  FdH.  a,  V.  741.— Fa/.  Max.  6,  c  1.— 
PluU-^AugvLMt.  de  Civ.  D.  1,  c  19. 

LdcRfcTiusCARC8,(T.)I.  [**  wsa  the  most re- 
markable of  the  Roman  writera,  as  he  united 
the  precision  of  the  philosopher  to  the  fire  and 
fanej  of  the  poet ;  and,  while  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  perfect  model  among  the  Qreeka,  has 
left  a  prodactton  anrivalled,  T  perhaps  not  to  be 
rivalled,^  by  any  of  the  same  kind  in  later  ages. 
Of  the  life  of  Lacretias  very  little  is  known  : 
he  lived  at  a  period  abounding  with  great  poli- 
tical actors,  and  fall  of  portentous  events — a 
period  when  every  bosom  was  agitated  with 
terror  or  hope,  and  when  it  must  have  been 
the  chief  study  of  a  prudent  man,  especially  if  a 
votary  of  philosophy  and  the  Muses,  to  hide 
himself  as  much  as  possible  amid  the  shades. 
The  year  of  hb  birth  is  uncertain.  According 
to  the  chronicle  of  Euaebius,  he  waa  bom  in 
668^  being  thus  nine  years  younger  than  Cicero, 
and  two  or  three  youn^  than  Cesar.  To 
judge  from  his  style,  he  might  be  supposed  oMer 
than  either  i  but  this,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Sallust,  is  no  certain  test,  as  his  ar- 
chaiams  may  have  arisen  from  the  imitation  of 
ancient  writers  :  and  we  know  that  he  was  a 
Ibnd  admirer  of  Ennius.  One  of  the  deare^ 
nerhaps  the  dearest  iriend  of  Lucretius,  was 
Memmius,  who  had  been  his  school-rcllow,  and 
whom,  it  is  supposed,  he  accompanied  to  Bithy- 
nia  when  appomted  to  the  government  of  that 
province.  Tne  poem  De  Rerum  Natura^  if 
not  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Memmius,  was 
doubtless  much  encouraged  by  him  ;  and  Lucre- 
tius, in  a  dedication  expressed  in  terma  of  man- 
ly and  elegant  courtesy,  very  different  flrom  the 
aervile  adulation  of  some  of  his  great  successors, 
tells  him,  that  the  much  <1esirpd  pleasure  of  his 
friendship^  was  what  enabled  him  to  endure  any 
toil  or  vigil— 

'  Scd  tua  me  virtaa  tametif  et  aperata  voluptat 
Buavi»  amieUuBf  quemvU  eqferre  laborem 
Suadeif  et  inducit  nocieit  vigilare  tereruu.* 

The  life  of  the  poet  was  short,  but  happily  was 
■of&ciantly  prokwigad  to  enable  him  to  complete 
his  poem,  thooffh,  perhaps,  not  to  give  some 
portiNis  of  it  their  last  polish.  ActSmling  to 
Eusebius,  he  died  in  the  44th  yei^  of  his  age,  by 
his  own  hands,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  pro- 
duced by  a  phiHre,  which  Lodlia,  his  wife  or 
mistress,  had  given  him,  with  no  design  of  de- 
priving him  of  life  or  reason,  but  to  renew  or 
increase  his  passion.  Others  suppose  that  his 
mental  alienation  proceeded  from  melancholy, 
on  account  of  the  calamities  of  his  country,  and 
the  exile  of  Memmius,— circumstances  which 
wefrecalcubited  deeply  to  a&ct  his  mind.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  meUuicholy  fact 
tfaa  he  perished  by  his  own  hand.    The  poem 
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of  Locretins,   t)e  Rerum  NaturOt  whicii  hs 
composed  during  the  lucid  intervale  of  his  ma*   • 
Udy,  is,  as  the  name  imports,  philoaophic  and 
didactic  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  them 
terms.    The  poem  of  Lucretius  contains  a  fbfl 
exposition  of  the  theoloffical,  physical,  and  moral 
system  of  Epicurus,    ft  hsa  been  remarked  bj 
an  able  writer,  *  that  all  the  religioas  a^yatens 
of  the  ancient  Pagan  world  were  naturally  pe- 
riabable,  from  the  qoantity  of  felae  opinions^  and 
vicious  habits  and  ceremonies  that  were  attacfa* 
ed  to  them.*     He  observes  even  of  the  barba- 
rous Anglo  Saxons,  that,  *  as  the  nation  advane» 
ed  in  ita  active  intellect,  it  began  to  the  diaaatis. 
fied  with  its  mythology.   Many  indica^ona  exist 
of  this  spreading  alienation,  which  prepared  the 
northern  mind  for  the  receptioa  of  the  nbblcff 
truths  of  Christianity.*    A   secret  inoeduli^ 
of  this  sort  seems  to  have  been  long  nooiished 
in  Oreeoe,  and  appears  to  have  been  imported 
into  Rome  with  its  philosophy  and  literature. 
The  more  pure  and  simple  religion  of  early 
Rome was  quickly  corrupted,  and  the  muhitaJe 
of  ideal  and  heterogeneous  b^nga  whidi  supers 
stition  introduced  into  the  Roman  worship  led  U» 
its  total  rejection.  This  infidelity  is  very  obvious 
in  the  writings  of  Ennius,  who  translated  Euhe* 
menu*    work  on  the  Deification  of  HooMin 
Spirits,  while  Plautus  dramatised  the  vices  of 
the  fether  of  the  gods  and  tutelar  deity  of  Rome. 
The  doctrine  of  materialiam  was  introdoeed  at 
Rome  during  the  age  of  Sdpio  and  Liriiua ; 
and  perhaps  no  stronger  proof  of  ita  rapid  pm* 
gress  and  prevalence  can  be  ^ven,  than  that 
Cesar,  though  a  priest,  and  ultimatdy  Pontifez 
Maximus,  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  senate,  that 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things,  and  that  beyond 
it  there  is  neither  hope  nor  joy.    This  state  ef 
the  public  mind  was  calculated  to  give  a  feshioa 
to  the  s)rstem  of  Epburus.    According  to  this 
distinguished  philosopher,  the  chief  good  of  man 
is  pleasure,  of  which  the  elements  consist,  in 
having  a  body  free  from  pain,  and  a  mind  tran- 
quil uid^  exempt  from  perturbation.    Of  thk 
tranquillity  there  are,  according  to  Emcurus,  as 
expounded  by  Lucretius,  two  chief  enemies^ 
superstition,  or  slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  and  ttm 
dread  of  death.    In  order  to  oppose  these  two 
foes  to  happiness,  he  endeavours,  in  the  tint 
place,  to  shew  that  the  world  was  fbcmed  by  m 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atomic  and  that  the  goda, 
who,  according  to  the  popubir  theology,  were 
constantly  interposing,  take  no  concern  whatever 
in  human  afiiurs.    We  do  injustice  to  ElfMcums 
when  we  estimate  his  tenets  by  the  refined  and 
exalted  ideas  of  a  philosophy  purified  by  feith, 
without  considering  the  superalitioua  and  pollut- 
ed notions  prevalent  in  his  time.    *  The  idea  of 
Epicurus,'  (as  is  observed  by  Dr.  Drake,)  *  that 
it  IS  the  nature  of  gods  to  enjoy  an  immortality 
in  the  bosom  of  perj^ual  peace,  infinitely  reinola 
from  all  relation  to  this  ^obe,  free  from  care, 
from  sorrow,  and  from  pam,  supremely  happy 
in  themselves,  and  neither  rejoicing  in  tne  plea- 
sures, nor  concerned  for  tlie  evils  of  humanity — 
though  perfectly  void  of  any  rational  founda- 
tion, yet  possesses  much  moral  charm  whoi 
compu^  with  the  popular  religions  of  Oreeoe 
and  Rome.    The  fehcitv  of  their  deities  consist- 
ed in  the  vilest  debauchery ;  nor  was  there  a 
crime,  however  deep  its  dye,  that  had  net  beea 
committed  and  gloried  in  by  some  one  of  thck 
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tiumeroQs  objects    of  worship.*     Never,   also, 
could  the  doctrine,  that  the  gods  take  no  con- 
cern in  human  afiairs,  appear  more  plausible 
than  in  the  age  of  Lucretius,  when  the  destiny 
of  man  seem^  to  be  the  sport  of  the  caprice  of 
such  a  monster  as  SylU.    With  respect  to  the 
other  great  leading  tenet  of  Lucretius  and  his 
roaster — the  mortality  of  the  soul,  still  greater 
injustice  is  done  to  tho  philosopher  and  poet.    It 
is  affirmed,  and  fustlv,  by  a  great  Apostle,  that 
life  and  immortanty  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  gospel ;  and  yet  an  author  who  lived  be- 
fore this  dawn  is  levil^d  because  he  asserts,  that 
the  natural  arguments  for  the  hnmortalUy  of  the 
soul,  afforded  by  the  analogies  of  nature,  or  prin- 
ciple of  moral  retribution,  are  weak  and  incon- 
clusive 1   In  fact,  however,  it  is  not  by  the  truth 
of  the  system  or  general  philosophical  views  in  a 
poem,  (for  which  no  one  consults  it,)  that  its 
Value  is  to  be  estimated  ;  since  a  poetical  work 
may  be  highly  moral  on  account  of  its  details, 
even  when  its  systematic  scope  is  erroneous  or 
apparently  dangerous.     Notwithstanding  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  echo  Spinosism,  and  almost 
to  justify  crime,  the  Essay  on  Man  is  rightly 
considered  as  the  most  mond  production  of  our 
most  moral  poet.    In  like  manner,  where  shall 
we  find  exhortations  more  eloquent  than  those 
of  Lucretius,  against  ambition  and  cruelty,  and 
luxury  and  lust, — against  all  the  dishonest  plea- 
sures of  the  body,  and  all  the  turbulent  passions 
of  the  mind.     In  the  whole  history  of  Roman 
taste  and  criticism,  nothing  appears  to  us  bo  ex- 
traordinary as  the  sKght  mention  that  is  made  of 
Lucretius  by  succeeding  Latin  authors ;  and, 
when  mentioned,  the  coldness  with  which  he  is 
Spoken  of  by  all  Roman  critics  and  poets,  with 
toe  cxcec)tiou  of  Ovid.     Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
free-thinking  which  pervaded  his  writings,  ren- 
dered it  unsuitable  or  unsafe  to  extol  even  his 
poetical  talents.     There  was  a  time,  when,  in 
this  country,  it  was  thought  scarcely  decorous  or 
becoming  to  express  high  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  Rousseau  or   Voltaire."     Dunlop.] 
— Palerc.  %  c.  36. — QuintU.  3.  c  1,  I.  10,  c.  1. 

'I II.  Q,uintus,  a  Roman  who  killed  himself 

because  the  inhabitants  o{  Sulmo,  over  which 
he  was  appointed  with  a  garrison,  seemed  to  fa- 
vour the  cause  of  J.  Cicsar.    Ccu,  Bell.  Civ.  1, 

c.  18.    He  is  called  Vespillo. III.  Sp.  Tri- 

cipitinus,  father  of  Lucreiia,  wife  of  Collatinus, 
was  made  consul  after  the  death  of  Brutus,  and 
soon  aAer  died  himself.  Horatius  Pulvillus  suc- 
ceeded him.    Lio.  1,  c  58. — Plut,  in  Pub, 

IV.  Osella,  a  Roman,  put  to  death  by  Sylla  be- 
cause he  had  applied  for  the  consulship  without 
^is  permission.    PluL 

LucTATius  Catulus,  (C.)  I.  a  Roman  consul 
with  Marios.  He  assisted  his  colleague  in  con- 
quering the  Cimbrians.  [  Vid.  Cimbricum  Bel- 
lum.]  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  valiant,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  his  consulship,  which  is 
lost     Cic.  de  Oral.—  Varro  tie  L.  L.—Flor. 

2,  c.  2. IL  C.  Catulus,  a  Roman  consul,  who 

destroyed  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  Vid.  CkUulua. 
LucuLLEA,  a  festival  established  by  the  Greeks 
in  honour  of  Lucullus,  who  had  behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  propriety  in  his  province. 
PltU.  in  Luc. 

Lucullus,  (Lucius  Lidnius,}  I.  a  Roman 
celebrated  for  his  fondness  of  luxury,  and  for  his 
military  talents.    He  was  Som  about  115  years 
PlBT  IL— 3  P 


before  the  Christian  era,  and  soon  distinguisheci 
himself  by  his  profiden^  in  the  tiberal  arts^  par- 
ticularly eloquence  and  philosophy.    His  first 
military  campaign  was  in  the  Marsian  war, 
where  his  valour  and  cool  intrepidity  recom- 
mended him  to  public  notice.    His  mildness 
and  constancy  gained  him  the  admiration  and 
confidence  of  Sylla,  and  from  this  connexion  he 
derived  honouf,  and  during  his  qoatorship  in 
Asia  and  prstorship  in  Africa,  he  rendered  him- 
self more  consjycuous  by  his  justice,  modera- 
tion, and  humanity.    He  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship A.  U.  C.  680,  and  inlrotfted  with  the  care 
of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  first  displayed  hb 
military  talents  in  rescuing  his  colleague  Cotttt, 
whom  the  enemy  had  besieged  in  Chalcedonia. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  celebrated  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Mithridates,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Granicus,  and  by  the  conquest  of  all  Bithy- 
nia.    Hii  victories  b^  sea  were  as  great  as  those 
by  land,  and  Mithridates  lost  a  powerful  fleet 
near  Lemnos.    Such  considerable  losses  weak- 
ened the  enemy,  and  Mithridates  retired  with 
precipitation  towards  Armenia,  to  tbe  court  of 
Ling  Tigranes,.  his  &ther-in-law;    His  flisht 
was  perceived,  and  Lucullus  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates with  great  expedition,  and  gave  battle 
to  the  numerous  forces  which  Tigranes  had  al- 
ready assembled  to  support  the  cause  of  his  son- 
in-law.    According  to  the  exaggerated  account 
of  Plptarch,  no  leas  than  100,t^  foot  and  near 
55,000  horse,  of  the  Armenians,  lost  their  lives 
in  that  celebrated  battle.    All  this  carnage  was 
made  by  a  Roman  armv  amounting  to  no  more 
than  18,000  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed 
and  100  wounded  during  the  combat    The  tak- 
ing of  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  Armenia, 
was  the  consequence  of  his  immortal  victory, 
and  Lucullus  there  obtained  the  j^eatest  part  of 
the  royal  treasures.    Thb  continual  success, 
however,  was  attended  with  serious  consequen- 
ces.   The  severity  of  Lucullus,  and  the  haugh- 
tiness of  his  commands,  offended  his  soldiers, 
and  displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome.    Pom- 
pey  was  soon  after  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to 
continue  tho  Mithridatic  war;  and  the  inter- 
view which  be  had  with  Lucullus  began  with 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most 
inveterate  reproaches  and  open  enmity.    Lu- 
cullus was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
only  1600  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  his 
fortune  and  his  glories  were  sufiGered  to  accom- 
pany him.    He  was  received  with  coUncss  at 
Rome,  and  he  obtained  with  difficulty  a  triumdi, 
which  was  deservedly  claimed  by  hu  fiime,  nis 
successes,  and  his  victories.    In  this  ended  the 
days  of  his  glory ;  he  retired  to  the  enjoyment  of 
ease  and  peoceful  society,  and  no  longer  mte- 
rested  himself  in  the  commotions  which  disturb 
ed  the  tranquilUty  of  Rome.    He  dedicated  his 
time  to  studious  porsuiU  and  to  literary  conver- 
sation.   His  house  was  enriched  with  a  valuable 
Ubrary,  which  was  opened  for  the  service  of  the 
curious  and  of  the  learned.    Lucullus  feU  mto 
a  delirium  in  the  last  part  of  his  bfc,  and  died  in 
the  67th  or  68th  year  of  his  age.    The  peo|Je 
showed  their  respect  for  his  mcnt  l»y  Uieir  wish 
to  give  him  an  honourable  bttial  m  the  Campus 
M^us  :  but  tiieir  ofiers  were  rejected,  and  he 
was  privately  buried  bv  his  broUicr  m  his  estate 
at  Tusculum.    Lucullus  has  been  admired  for 
his  many  accoropUahments,  but  he  has  been  oetth 
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•ar«d  for  hw  w&fentj  and  exiniTagaiice.  The 
expeneet  of  hit  meau  were  immoderate,  bu  halls 
were  distinguifhed  by  the  different  names  of  the 
gods ;  and  when  Cioeio  and  Pompey  attempted 
to  surprise  him,  tbej  were  astonished  at  the 
costliness  of  a  supper  which  had  been  prepared 
upon  the  word  of  Lucullua,  who  had  merely 
•aid  to  his  servant  that  he  would  sup  in  the  hall 
of  Apollo.  In  his  retirement,  Lucnilus  was  fond 
of  artificial  Tariety  ;  subterraneous  oaves  and 
passages  were  dug  under  the  hills  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  and  the  sea  walbr  was  conveyed 
round  the  house  and  pleasure  grounds,  where 
the  fishes  flocked  in  such  abundance  that  not 
less  than  35,000  pounds  worth  were  sold  at  his 
death.  In  his  public  character  Lucullus  was 
humane  and  compassionate,  and  he  showed  his 
sense  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  by 
shedding  tears  at  the  sifffat  of  one  of  the  cities 
of  Armenia  which  his  soldiers  reduced  to  ashes. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  he  employed  himself  for  some 
time  to  write  a  concise  history  of  the  Marsi  in 
Greek  hexameters.  Such  are  the  striking  cha- 
racteristics of  a  man  who  meditated  the  conquest 
of  Parthta,  and  for  a  while  gained  the  admira- 
ti<m  of  all  the  inhabitantti  of  the  east  by  his  jus- 
tice and  moderation,  and  who  might  have  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  world  with  a  Cesar  or 
a  Pompey,  had  not,  at  last,  his  fondness  for  re- 
tirement withdrawn  him  from  the  reach  of  am- 
bitbn.  Cic.  pro  Arch.  4. — Qimbt/.  Ac.  2;  c.  1 . — 
PlxU.  in  vUcL—ncr.  3,  c  b.^Strab.-^Apjrian. 
in  MUkr,  Ac.^Oronu»  6,  Ac^^-II.  A  con- 
sul, who  went  to  Spain,  &c. 

LucuMO,  the  first  name  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  afterwards  changed  into  Lucius.  The  word 
is  Etrurian,  and  signifies  prince  or  chief  Phtt, 
in  Rom. 

LupbrcAlia,  a  yearly  festival,  observed  at 
Rome  the  15th  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  god 
Pan.  It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice  two  goats 
and  a  dog,  and  to  touch  vrith  a  bloody  knife  the 
foreheads  of  two  illustrious  youths,  who  always 
were  obliged  to  smile  while  they  were  touched. 
The  blood  was  wiped  away  with  soft  wool  dip- 
ped in  milk.  After  this  the  skinsof  the  victims 
were  out  in  thongs,  with  which  whips  were 
made  for  the  youths.  With  these  whips  the 
youths  ran  about  the  streets,  all  naked  except 
the  middle,  and  whipped  freely  all  those  they 
met  Women,  in  particular,  were  fond  of  re- 
ceiving the  lashes,  as  they  superstitiously  believ- 
ed that  they  removed  barrenness  and  eased  the 
pains  of  childbirth.  This  festival,  as  Plutarch 
mentions,  was  first  instituted  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  the  she-wolf  which  suckled  Romulus 
and  Romus.  This  opiaion  is  controverted  by 
others;  and  Livy,  with  Dionysiusof  Haliear- 
nassus,  observes  that  they  were  introduced  into 
Italy  by  Evander.  The  name  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  name  of  Pan,  Lyemu 
fVom  Xt»ictf,  o  wof/ J  not  only  because  these  cere- 
monies were,  like  the  Lycean  fisstivals,  observed 
in  Arcadia,  but  because  Pan,  as  god  of  shop- 
herds,  protected  the  sheep  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  wolves.  The  priests  who  officiated  at  the 
Lupercalia  were  called  Luperci.  Augustus  for- 
bade any  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  to  ap- 
pear naked,  or  to  run  about  the  streets  during 
the  Lupercalia.  Cicero^  in  his  Philippics,  rf 
pvoacbes  AnUsiy  for  having  disgraced  the  digni- 


ty  of  the  consulship  by  running  naked,  an^ 
armed  vrith  a  whip,  about  the  streets.  It  'wwmM 
during  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  thml 
Antony  offered  a  crown  to  J.  Cssar,  which  thia 
indignation  of  the  populace  obliged  him  to  re- 
fuse. Ovid.  Fcui,  3;  v.  427.—  Varro  L.  JL.  5, 
c,  3. 

LtTPERCi,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  who 
assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia.  in 
honour  of  the  god  Pan,  to  whose  service  thej^ 
were  dedicated.    This  order  of  priests  was  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  of  aO  the  saoeida- 
tal  offices.    It  was  divided  into  two  separate  oof- 
leges,  called  Fahianinn^l  Quiniiliani^  from  Fa- 
bins  and  Cluintilius,  two  of  their  lugh-pnesta. 
The  former  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Ilomn- 
lus,  and  the  latter  of  Remus.    To  these  two  sa- 
cerdotal bodies  J.  Cssar  added  a  thixd»  called 
from  himself,  the  Juliif  and  this  action  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  render  his  cause  unpopular, 
and  to  betray  his  ambitious  and  aspiring  viewa^ 
[  Vid.  LAipercalia.]    Plut.  in  Rom.-^Dio.  Ca». 
45.—  Virg.  JSn.  8,  v.  663. 

Lupus,  I.  a  comic  writer  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  to 
Sparta,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.    Ovid,  ex 

Ponl.  4,  ep.  16,  v.  26. II.  P.  Rot,  a  Roman, 

who,  contrary  to  the  omens,  marched  against  the 
Marsi,  and  was  killed  with  his  army.  HorwU, 
2,  Sat,  I,  V.  68. 

[Luscius  LAviNms,  "  was  the  contemporary 
and  enemy  of  Terence,  who,  in  his  proioguea^ 
has  satirized  his  injndicioua  traadattone  fnm 
the  Greek— 

*  Qui  bene,  tertendo  et  eat  deaeribendo  maU^ 
Ex  Oracia  bonis,  Latinos  JecU  non  bonas.* 

In  particular,  we  learn  from  the  prologue  to  the 
PhormiOy  that  he  was  fond  of  bringing  on  the 
stage  frantic  youths,  committing  tS  those  ex- 
cesses of  folly  and  distraction  which  an  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  violent  love.  DonaUw 
has  afforded  us  an  account  of  the  plot  of  hit 
Phasma^  which  was  taken  from  Menander. 
Part  of  the  old  Scotdi  ballad.  The  Heir  of 
Linne,  has  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  pfoc  of 
this  play  of  Luscius  Lavinlus.'*    Dunicp,} 

Lycjba,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of 
Pan,  the  god  of  shephrrds.  They  are  the  aaiua 
as  the  Lupercaha  of  tho  Romans.— -A  feativU 
at  Argos  m  honour  of  Apollo  Lycsus,  who  de- 
livered the  Argives  from  wolves,  &c. 

Lycimbcs,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He  pio- 
mised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet  Ar- 
chilocus,  and  afterwards  refnwd  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement when  she  had  been  courted  by  a  man 
whoae  opvdenoe  had  more  infiuence  than  the 
fortune  of  the  poet  Thii  irritated  Archilooui ; 
he  wiute  a  bitter  invective  against  Lycambes 
and  his  daughter,  and  rendered  them  both  so 
desperate  by  the  satire  of  his  composition,  that 
they  hanged  themselves.  Horat.  ep.  ^  v.  13. 
^Ovid,  %n  lb.  ^-^AHstot.  Rhet.  3. 

Ltciscus,  a  Messenian  of  the  fkmily  of  the 
JSpytide.  When  his  daughtera  were  doomed 
by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  their  couu- 
tiy,  he  fied  with  them  to  Sparta,  and  Arirtode- 
mus  upon  this  cheerfully  gave  his  own  children, 
and  soon  after  suooeeded  to  the  throne.  Pons. 
4,  c.  9. 

LYcdMfiDEs,  I.  an  Arcadian,  who,  with  500 
ohoeen  men,  put  to  flight  iOOO  Spaitana  and 
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500  ArgiYes,  &c    Diod.  15. II.  An  Athe- 

i^n,  the  first  who  took  one  of  the  enemy's  ships 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.     Pint.     Vid.  Part  III. 
Ltcon,  a  philosopher  of  Troas,  son  6f  Astyo- 
naz,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  ^  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Eumenes,   Antiocbus,  &c.    He 
died  in  the  74th  year  o{  his  age.     Diog,  in  vit. 
LtcOphron,  I.  a  son  of  Periander,  kin^  of 
Corinth.     The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa, 
by  his  Either,  had  such  an  efiect  upon  hira,  that 
bie  resolved  never  to  speak  to  a  man  who  had 
been  so  wantonly  cruel  against  his  relations. 
This  resolution  was  strengthened  by  the  advice 
of  Procles,  his  maternal  uncle ;  and  Periander 
at  last  banished  to  Corcyra  a  son  whose  disobe- 
dience and  obstinacy  had  rendered  him  odious. 
Cypselus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  being  in- 
capable of  reigning,  Lycophron  was  the  only 
surviving  child  who  had  any  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Corinth.    But  when  the  infirmities  of  Peri- 
ander obliged  him  to  look  for  his  successor,  Ly- 
cophron reftised  to  come  to  Corinth  while  his 
father  was  there,  and  he  was  induced  to  leave 
Corcyra,  only  on  promise  that  Periander  would 
come  and  dwell  there  while  he  remained  mas- 
ter of  Corinth.    This  exchange,  however,  was 
prevented.    The  Corcyreans,  who  were  appre- 
hensive of  the  tyranny  of  Periander,  murdered 
Lycophron  before  he  left  that  island.    Herodot. 

Z^^Aristot. IL  A  brother  of  Thebe,  the 

wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phers.  He  assist- 
ed  his  sister  in  murdering  her  husband,  and  he 
afterwards  seized  the  sovereignty.  He  was  dis- 
possessed by  Philip  of  Macedonia.     Plut. — 

Diod.   16. III.  A  famous  Greek  poet  and 

grammarian,  bom  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  He 
was  one  of  the  poets  who  flourished  under  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  and  who,  from  their  num- 
ber, obtained  the  name  of  Pleiades.  Lycophron 
died  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow.  He  wrote  tra- 
gedies, the  titles  of  twenty  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  only  remaining  compontion 
of  this  poet  is  called  VcLssandra^  or  Alexandra. 
It  contains  1474  verses,  whose  obscurity  has 
procured  the  epithet  of  Tenehrotua  to  its^  au- 
thor. It  is  a  mixture  of  prophetical  efifusions, 
whkh,  as  he  supposes,  were  given  by  Cassan- 
dra during  the  Trojan  war.  The  best  editions 
of  Lycophron  are  that  of  Basil,  1546,  fol.  en- 
riched with  the  Greek  commentanr  of  Tzetzes ; 
that  of  Canter,  8vo.  apud  Commeun,  1596;  and 
that  of  Potter,  fot  Oxon.  1703.  Ovid,  in  lb. 
533.— iSifa/.  5.  Sylv,  Z. 

LfcdRis,  a  fpeedwoman  of  the  senator  Vo- 
lomnius,  also  called  C^heris,  and  Volumnia^ 
from  her  master.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  beau- 
ty and  intrigues.  'Vho  poet  Gallus  was  jzreatly 
enamoured  of  her,  and  nis  friend  Vh-gii  com- 
forts him  in  his  10th  ecloffuc,  for  the  loss  of  the 
Ikvours  of  Cytheris,  who  followed  M.  Antony's 
camp,  and  was  bea>me  the  Aspasia  of  Rome. 
The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however,  prevailed 
over  those  of  Cytheris,  and  the  unfortunate 
courtezan  lost  the  fiivours  of  Antony  and  of  all 
the  worid  at  the  same  time.  Lycoris  was  ori- 
ginally a  comedian.  Virg.  Eel.  10. — Ovid.  A. 
i!.  3,v.537. 

Lycortas,  the  father  of  Polybius,  who  flou- 
rished B.  C.  184.  He  was  chosen  general  of  the 
Achsan  league,  and  he  revenged  the  death  of 
Phik>poemen,  Ac.    Pbtt. 
'  LTCDKoiDfiSy  annual  days  of  solemmty  ap- 


pointed in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Spartt. 

The  patronymic  of  a  'son  of  Lycurgus. 

Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  503, 

Lycurgus,  I.  an  orator  of  Athens,  sumamed 
IbiSf  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  fomous  for  his 
justice  and  impartiahty  when  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty  orators 
whom  the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver  up  to 
Alexander.  Some  of  his  orations  are  extant. 
He  died  about  330  years  before  Christ     Diod. 

16. II.  A  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  son 

of  king  Eunomus,  and  brother  to  Polydecies. 
He  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  Spartan  throne ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  the  widow  of  Polydectes 
was  pregnant,  he  refused  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow,  who  vrished  to  strengthen  him  on  his 
throne  by  destroying  her  own  son  Charilaus, 
and  leaving  him  in  the  peaceful  possession  of 
the  crown.    The  integrity  ^-ilh  which  he  acted, 
when  guardian  of  hb  nephew  Charilaus,  united 
with  the  disappointment  and  the  resentment  of 
the  queen,  imsed  him  many  enemies,  and  he  at 
last  yieklcd  to  their  satire  and  malevolence,  and 
retired  to  Crete;  but  he  returned  home  at  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  Ws  countrymen.    The 
disorder  which  reigned  at  Sparta  induced  him 
to  reform  the  government ;  and  the  more  effec- 
tually to  execute  hb  undertaking,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.    He  was  received 
by  the  priestess  of  the  god  with  every  mark  of 
honour,  his  intentions  were  warmly  approved  by 
the  divinity,  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  gods, 
and  himself  rather  god  than  man.    After  such 
a  reception  from  the  most  celebrated  oracle  of 
Greece,  Lycurgus  found  no  difliculty  in  reform- 
ing the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  all  were  equally 
anxious  in  promoting  a  revolution  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  heaven.   This  happened 
884  yeare  before  the  Christian  era.    Lycurgus 
firet  established  a  senate,  which  was  composed 
of  28  scnatore,  whose  authority  preserved  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  maintained  a  due 
and  just  equilibrium  between  the  kings  and  the 
people,  by  watching  over  the  intrusions  of  the 
former,  and  checking  the  seditious  convulsions 
of  the  latter.     All  SstincUon  vras  destroyed, 
and  by  making  an  equal  and  impartial  division 
of  the  land  among  the  members  of  the  common- 
wealth, Lycurgus  banished  luxury,  and  encou- 
raged the  useful  arts.    The  use  of  money,  either 
oTgold  or  silver,  vras  totally  forijidden,  and  the 
introduction  of  heavy  brass  and  iron  coin  brought 
no  temptations  to  the  dishonest  and  left  every 
individual  ill  the  possession  of  his  effects  with- 
out  any  feara  of  robbery  or  violence.    All  the 
citizens  dined   in  common,  and  no  one  had 
jrreater  claims  to  indulgence  and  luxury  than 
another.    The  intercourse  of  Sparta  with  other 
nations  was  forbidden,  and  few  were  permitted 
to  travel.    The  youths  were  intrusted  to  the 
public  master  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  thi^ 
seventh  year,  and  their  education  was  left  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  laws.     They  were  taught  eariy 
to  think,  to  answer  in  a  short  and  laconic  man- 
ner, and  to  excel  in  sharp  repartee.    They  were 
instructed  and  encouraged  to  carry  things  br 
surprise,  but  if  ever  the  theft  was  diMovcred, 
they  wire  subjected  to  a  severe  P«">,-jJ"^"«- 
Lycurgus  was  happy  and  successful  jn^ta- 
bfahing  and  enforcing  these  laws,  and  by  h,. 
orudenle  and  admini^ration  the  face  of  affaire 
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rUe  to  a  set  of  men  distinffuuihcd  for  their  in- 
trepidity, their  fortitade,  and  their  magnanimity. 
After  this  Lycai^is  retired  from  Sparta  to  Del- 
phi, or,  according  to  others,  to  Crete ;  and  before 
his  de^Hirture,  he  bomid  all  the  citizens  of  Lacc- 
dcemon  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  neither  they  nor 
their  posterity  would  alter,   violate,  or  abolish 
the  laws  which  he  had  established  before  his 
return.     He  soon  after  put  himself  to  death, 
and  he  ordered  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  fearful  lest  if  they  were  carried  to  Sparta 
the  citizens  should  call  themselves  freed  from 
the  oath  which  the^  had  taken,  and  empowered 
to  make  a  revolution.    The  wisdom  and  the 
good  eftect  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  have  been 
nrmly  demonstrated  at  Spaxta,  where,  for  700 
years,  they  remained  in  force ;  but  the  legisla- 
tor has  shown  himself  inhumane  in  ordering 
mothers  to  destroy  such  of  their  children  whose 
feebleness  o^deformity  in  their  youth  seemed  to 
promise  incapability  of  action  in  maturer  years, 
find  to  become  a  burden  to  the  state.     Hii  re- 
gulations about  marriage  must  necessarily  be 
censured,  and  no  true  conjugal  felicity  can  be 
expected  from  the  union  of  a  man  with  a  person 
whom  he  perhaps  never  knew  before,  and  whom 
he  was  compelled  to  choose  in  a  dark  room, 
where  all  the  marriageable  women  Jn  the  state 
assembled  on  stated  occasions.    Lycurgus  has 
been  compared  to  Solon,  the  celebrated  legisla- 
tor of  Athens ;  and  it  has  been  judiciously  ob- 
served, that  the  former  gave  his  citizens  morals 
conformable  to  the  laws  which  he  had  esta- 
blished, and  that  the  latter  had  ffiven  the  Athe- 
nians laws  which  coincided  wiw  their  customs 
and  manners.  ^  The  office  of  Lycurgus  de- 
manded resolution,  and  he  showed  himself  in- 
exorable and  severe.    In  Solon  artifice  was 
requisite,  and  he  showed  himself  mild  and  even 
voluptuous.     The  moderation  of  Lycurgus  is 
creatlv  commended,  particularly  when  we  recol- 
lect that  he  treated  with  the  greatest  humanity 
and  confidence  Alcander,  a^outh  who  had  put 
out  one  of  his  eyes  in  a  seditious  tumult.    Ly- 
curgus had  a  son  called  Antiorus,  who  left  no 
issue.    The  Lacedemonians  showed  their  re- 
spect for  their  great  legislator  by  yearly  cele- 
brating a  festiviu  in  his  honour,  call^  Lycur- 
?;ide  or  Lycurgides.  The  introduction  of  money 
nto  Sparta,  in  the  rciffn  of  A^  the  son  of  Ar- 
chidamuft,  was  one  of  tne  principal  causes  which 
corrupted  the  innocence  of  the  Lacedsmonians, 
and  rendered  them  the  prey  of  intrigue  and  of 
faction. '  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abrogated 
bj  Philoposmen,  B.  C.  188,  but  only  for  a  little 
time,  as  they  were  soon  after  le-established  by 
the  Romans.    Plat,  in  vita, — Justin.  3,  c.  ^ 
&c.— SSfrofr.  8,  10,  15,  &JC—Dumy9.MaL  2.— 
Pans.  3,  c.  2.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Ltcds,  an  ofllcer  of  Alexander  in  the  interest 
of  Lysimachus.  He  made  himself  master  of 
Ephesus  by  the  treachery  of  Andron.  &c.  Po- 
ly€tn,  5,     Vid.  Parts  I.  and  III. 

Lygdamis,  or  Lygdamus,  I.  a  general  of  the 
Cimmerians^  who  passed  into  Asm  Minor,  and 
look  Sardis  m  the  reign  of  Ardyes,  king  of  Ly- 

dia.     Callim. II.  An  athlete  of  Syracuse, 

the  lather  of  Artemisia,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Halicamassus.    Berodot.  7,  c.  99. 

Ltncestjb,  a  noble  family  of  Macedonia, 
connected  with  the  royal  fkmily,    Jtutin,  IL  c 
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Lyncestes,  (Alexander,)  a  aon-in-law  of 
Anti(iatcr,  who  conspired  against  Alexander 
and  was  put  to  death.     Curt.  7,  &c. 

LvaANOER,  I.  a  celebrated  general  of  Spartn, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war.    He 
drew  Ephesus  from  the  interest  of  Athens,  and 
sained  the  friendship  of  Cjrus  the  younger. 
He  gave  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  coDsistin^ 
of  120  ships,  at  ^^ospotamoa,  and  destroyed  it 
all,  except  three  ships,  with  which  the  enemy's 
general  fied  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus.     Jn 
this  celebrated  battle,  which  happened  405  jears 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  Athenians  lost  3000 
men,  and  with  them  their  empire  and  influence 
among  the  neighbouring  states.    Lyaandcr  wdl 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  his  victory,  and 
the  following  year  Athens,  worn  out  by  a  long 
war  of  27  years,  and  dii>couraged  by  ii«  mblbr- 
tunes,  gave  itself  up  to  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
and  consented  to  destroy  the  Pirsus,  to  deliver 
up  all  its  ships,  except  12,  to  recall  all  thoae 
who  had  been  banished ;  and,  in  short,  to  be  sab- 
missive  in  every  degree  to  the  power  of  Laoed«- 
mon.    Besides  these  bumiliatmg  conditions,  the 
ffovemmeot  of  Athens  was  totally  changed,  and 
30  tyrants  were  set  over  it  by  Lysander.    This 
glorious  success,  and  the  honour  of  having  pat 
an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  iocreaa^  the 
pride  of  Lysander.    He  had  already  bsffon  to 
pave  his  vfti^  to  universal  power^  by  estaDuahinff 
aristocracy  m  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  mnd 
now  he  attempted  to  make  the  crown  of  Spaitm 
elective.    In  tne  pursuit  of  his  ambition  he  osed 
prudence  and  artifice ;  and  as  be  could  not  easily 
abolish  a  form  of  government  which  ages  and 
popularity  had  connrme<],  he  had  recoorse  to  the 
assistance  of  the  gods.     Bis  attenopt,  however, 
to  corrupt  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodooa,  and 
Jupiter  Ammon,  proved  inefl^ual ;  and  he  was 
even  accused  of  using  bribes  by  the  imestsoT 
the  Libyan  temple.    The  sadden  dedaratioD  of 
war  against  the  Thebans  saved  him  firom  the 
accusations  of  his  adversaries,  and  he  was  sent, 
together  with  Psusanias,  against  the  enemy. 
The  plan  of  his  military  operations  was  disco- 
vered, and  the  Haliartians,  whose  ruin  he  secret* 
ly  meditated,  attacked  him  unexpectedly,  and 
he  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle  wbkh  ended  ia  . 
the  defeat  of  hk  troopis  394  years  before  Chiist. 
His  body  was  recovered  by  bisootteagoe  Paiisa/> 
nias,  and  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral. 
In  the  midst  of  all  his  pomp,  nis  ambition,  and 
intrigues,  he  died  extremely  poor,  and  his  daugh- 
ters were  rejected  by  two  opulent  citizens  of 
Sparta,  to  whom  they  had  been  betrothed  doling 
the  life  of  their  fiither.    This  behaviour  of  the 
lovers  was  severely  punished  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, who  protected  from  injury  the  children  of 
a  man  whom  they  hated  for  ms  sacrilege,  his 
contempt  of  religion,  and  his  perfidy.  The  fioher 
of  Lysander,  whose  naipe  was  Aristoditee  or 
Aristocrates,  was   descended  from    Hercules, 
though  not  reckoned  of  the  race  of  the  Hera- 
dide.    PluL  4-  C.  Nep.  in  vitd.-^Diod,  13. 

II.  A  grandson  of  the  great  Lysander, 

Patu, 

Lysandba,  a  daughter  of  Ptdemy  Lagus, 
who  married  Agathooles  the  son  of  LysimacEos, 
She  was  persecuted  by  Arsinoc,  and  fled  to  Se- 
leucus  for  protection.    Pans,  1,  c.  9.  &c. 

Lysias,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  CMthalas. 
a  native  of  Syracuse.    His  father  left  Siajyand 
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"Went  to  Athens,  when  Lyiias  was  horn  and 
carefullj  educated.    In  his  15th  year  he  accom- 
panied the  colony  which  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Thurium,  and  alter  a  lon^r  residence  thcredio  re- 
tamed  home  in  his  47th  year.    He  distin^ish- 
cd  himself  by  hie  eloquence,  and  by  the  simpli- 
city, correctness,  and  parity  of  his  orations,  of 
which  he  wrote  no  less  than  425  according  to 
Plutarch,  though  the  number  may  with  more 
firobability  he  reducetl  to  230.    Of  these  34  are 
extant,  the  best  editions  of  which  are  that  of 
Taylor,  8vo.  Cantab,  1740,  and  that  of  Auger,  2 
Tob.  8va  Paris,  1783.    He  died  in  the  Slst  year 
c^  his  age,  378  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Plut.  de  Orat.—Cic.  dt  End,  dc  OKot.—Quin^ 
tiL  3,  Sic^'-Diog.  2. 

Ltsicles,  an  Athenian  sent  with  Chares  in- 
to Bceotia,  to  stop  the  conquests  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedonia. He  was  conquered  at  Chcronea,  and 
sentenced  to  death  for  his  ill  conduct  there. 

Lysimacuus,  I.  a  son  of  Assthodes,  among 
the  generals  of  Alexander.    AHer  the  death  of 
that  monarch,  he  made  himself  master  of  port  of 
Thrace,  where  ho  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Lysimachia.    He  sided  with  Cassander  and  So- 
leucus  a|[aiust  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  and 
fought  with  them  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ip- 
sus.    He  afterwards  seized  Macedonia,  after 
expelling  Pyrrhus  from  the  throne,  B.  C.  286  ; 
but*  his  cruelty  rendered  him  odious,  and  the 
murder  of  his  son  Agathodes  so  o£bnded  his 
subjects,  that  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  re- 
volted from  him  and  abandoned  the  kingdom. 
Bm  pursued  them  to  Asia,  and  declared  war 
against  Selcucus,  who  had  given  them  a  kind  re- 
ception.   He  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle,  281 
years  before  Christ,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  body  was  found  in  the  heaps  of  slain  on- 
ly by  the  6delity  of  a  little  dog,  which  had  care- 
mllv  watched  near  it.    It  is  said  that  the  love 
and  respect  ot  Lysimachus  for  his  learned  mas- 
ter CaUisthenes  proved  neariy  fatal  to  him.    He, 
as  Justin  mentions,  was  thrown  into  the  den  of 
a  hungry  Hon,  by  order  of  Alexander,  for  having 
given  CaUisthenes  poison  to  save  his  life  from 
Ignominy  and  inanlt ;  and  when  the  furious  ani- 
mal darted  upon  him,  he  wrapped  his  hand  in 
his  mantle,  and  boldl;^  thrust  it  into  the  lion's 
mouth,  and  bv  twisting  his  tongue,  killed  an 
adversary  ready  to  devour  him.    This  act  of 
courage  in  his  self-defence  recommended  him  to 
Alexander.    He  was  pardoned,  and  ever  after 
esteemed  by  the  monarch.    JiuHn,  15,  c  3,  dec 

^Diod.  19,  Ac— Pau*.  1,  c.  10. II.  An 

Acamanian,  tireceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  used  to  csdl  himself  Phcenix,  his  pupil  Achil- 
lea, and  Philip  Poleus.  Pint  in  Alex, — Juaiin. 
15,  c  3. 
*  Ltsippus,  a  fiunous  statuary  of  Sicyon. .  He 
was  originally  a  whitesmith,  and  afterwards 
applied  mmsw  to  painting,  till  his  talents  and 
inclinatbn  taught  him  that  he  was  bom  to  excel 
in  sculpture.  He  flourished  about  325  vears 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Qreat  The  monarch  was  so  partial 
Co  the  artist,  that  he  Airbade  any  sculptor  but 
Lysippus  to  make  his  statue.  Lysippus  excelled 
in  expressing  the  hair,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
made  the  head  of  his.  statues  less  large,  and  thtf 
body  smaller  than  usual,  that  they  might  appear 
taller.  This  was  observed  by  one  of  bis  in^ids, 
Mid  Um  utist  gayo  for  answer,  that  his  prede- 


cessors had  represented  men  in  their  natural 
form,  but  that  be  represented  then  such  as  they 
appeared.  Lysippus  made  no  less  than  600 
statues,  the  most  admired  of  which  were  tlio^te 
of  Alexander  ;  one  of  Apollo  of  Tarenlum,  40 
cubits  hi^h  ;  one  of  a  man  coining  out  of  a  bath, 
with  which  Affrippa  adorned  his  baths  ;  one  of 
Socrates ;  and  those  of  the  25  horsemen  who 
were  drowned  in  the  Granicos.  These  were  so 
valued,  that  in  the  a^e  of  Augustus  they  were 
bought  for  their  weight  in  gold.  PluL  in  AUx. 
--Cic.  in  Brwtc  164,  ad  Her.  4,  c.  14a— 
Plin.  37,  c  l.^PaUrc  L  c  II.— Horat.  2,  ep. 
1,  V.  240. 

LtsistratuSj  a  brother  of  L^'sippus.  Ha 
was  the  first  artist  who  ever  made  a  statue  with 
vwu[.    PZtn.  34,  c  8, 1.  35,  c.  13. 

M. 


Macib.  a  son  of  Criasius  or  Crinacus,  the 
first  Greek  who  led  a  colony  to  Lesbos.  His 
four  sons  took  possession  of  the  four  nciffhbour- 
ing  islands,  Chios,  Samos,  Cos,  and  Rhodes, 
wnich  were  called  the  ^ts  of  the  Macares  or 
the  blessed  (/M«cf,  beatiu,)  Dionys.  HaL  1. — 
Homer.  IL  ^.—Diod.  b.—Mda,  2,  c  7. 

MacIreus,  a  son  of  JElolus,  who  debauched 
his  sister  Canace,  and  had  a  son  by  her.  The 
father,  being  informed  of  the  incest,  ordered  the 
child  to  be  exposed,  and  sent  a  sword  to  his 
daughter,  and  commanded  her  to  destroy  her- 
self. Macareus  fied  to  Delphi,  where  he  be- 
came priest  of  Apollo.  Ovid.  JUet.  Btroid.  11  • 
in  lb,  563. 

Macedonicum  Bellum,  was  undertaken  by 
the  Romans  against  PhiHp  king  of  Macedonia, 
some  few  months  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
B.  C.  200.    The  cause  of  this  war  originated  in 
the  hostilities  which  Philip  had  exerdscd  against 
the  Achcans,  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome. 
The  consul  Flaminius  had  the  care  of  the  war, 
and  he  conquered  Philipon  the  confines  of  £p»- 
ruB,  and  afterwards  in  Thesaaly.    The  Mace- 
donian fleets  were  also  defeated ;  Eubosa  wap 
taken ;  and  Philip,  after  continuaJ  losses,  sued 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war.    Tm  ambition  and  cruelty  of 
Perseus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philips  soon 
irritated  the  Romans.    Another  war  was  un- 
dertaken, in  which  the  Romans  sufiered  two  de- 
feats.   This,  however,  did  not  discourage  them ; 
Paulus  JEmilius  was  chosen  consul  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age,  and  intrusted  with  the  oare  of 
the  war.    He  came  to  a  general  engafement 
near  the  city  of  P^dna,  and  20,000  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian soldiers  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 
This  decisive  blow  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
whbh  had  already  continued  for  three  yeara^ 
168  years  before  the  Christian  era.    Peneua, 
and  his  sons  Philip  and  Alexander,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph of  the  conqueror.    About  fifteen  years 
after,  new  seditions  were  raised  in  Maoeoonia, 
and  the  false  pretensions  of  Andriscus,  who 
called  hinMelf  the  son  of  Perseus,  obliged  lbs 
Romans  to  send  an  army  to  quell  the  conuno* 
tions.    Andriscus  at  first  obtained  many  coo- 
siderable  advantages  over  the  Romsn  forces,  till 
at  last  he  was  conquered  and  delivered  U>  th* 
consul  Metelhis,  who  carried  him  to  Rome. 
After  these  conmiotions,  whlck  are  mnwHABom 
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tialM  the  third  Mtoedonlan  war,  Macedonia 
was  finally  reduced  into  a  Roman  urovince,  and 
giotemtd  by  a  regular  proconsul,  about  148 
yean  before  the  Christian  era. 

Macedoniccs,  a  fumame  given  to  Metellua, 
from  his  conquests  in  Macedonia.  It  was  also 
Ipven  to  such  as  had  obtained  any  victory  in 
that  pforince. 

-    Macer.      ["  There  appear  to  have  been  two 
poets  who  bore  the  name  of  Macer,  during  the 
Augustan  age,  both  of  considerable  note,  and 
both  friends  of  Ovid.     The  elder,  called  Mnd- 
Hos,  who  was  bom  at  Verona,  was  of  greater 
ago  than  Ovid,  though  he  sometimes  conde- 
•eended  to  read  his  woriu  to  his  youthful  friend. 
These  were  poems  on  birds  and  serpents,  and 
•n  the  virtues  of  different  sorts  of  herbs.   They 
were  written  in  hexanteters,  and  were  chiefly 
translated  from  Nicander,  a  Greek  poet  of  Co- 
lophon. .  Maoer  also  composed  a  piece,  entitled 
TluTiaeat  on  wild  animals,  from  which  Isido- 
ms  and  others  have  saved  about  half-a-dozen  of 
verses.    Nonius  Marcellus  adds,  that  he  wrote 
a  Theogony,  fVom  which  he  cites  a  single  line. 
He  also  publbbed  a  book  on  the   subject  of 
Bees ;  bat  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  work 
was  in  proee  or  in  verse.     Tibullus  inscribed 
one  of  his  degies  to  this  Macer,  on  occasion  of 
his  setting  out  on  some  military  expedition.    It 
would  appear  that,  at  his  departure  from  Rome, 
Macer  nad  boasted  that,  nowever  deeply  he 
teemed  involved  in  the  snares  of  love,  yet  his 
heart  was  free,  and  that  he  now  panted  only  for 
military  fame.    But  Tibullus  addresses  Cupid, 
bids  him  follow  Macer  to  the  field,  and  threat- 
ens, that  if  he  did  not  bring  him  back,  he  would 
himself  desert  the  service  of  love,  and  forget  his 
fondness  for  the  fair,  amid  the  various  duties  of 
a  eoldier.    It  is  probable  that  Macer  never  re- 
tamed  from  this  expedition,  since,  according  to 
the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  died  in  737,  durmg 
the  consulate  of  Furnius  and  Silanus.     As  his 
death  took  place  in  that  year,  he  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent poet  firom  the  Macer  to  whom  Ovid  ad- 
dressea  one  of  his  epistles  from  Pontus,  which 
was  not  written  till  after  his  banishment  to  that 
country,  in  762.    With  this  second  Macer  Ovid 
had  travelled  in  his  jouih  through  the  different 
ehies  of  Asia  and  Sidly : — 


Tc  duce  magnificas  AMim  perspeximus  urbea; 
TWnocrif  est  ocxdU  te  duce  nota  meis. 

Maeer  wis  the  author  of  one  of  those  numerous 
poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  which  went  under 
the  name  of  Homeri  Paralipomena, 

1\i  canis  aUmo  quiequid  reaiabat  HomerOf 
JSe  careant  summd  Troica  bella  manu. 

In  this  poem  he  followed  the  historic  order  of 
events,  beginning  with  the  departure  of  the  ex- 
pedition from  Greece,  and  ending  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wrath  of  Achillee—intermin' 
giing  with  the  heroic  part  of  the  composition  a 
great  namber  of  krve  adventures,  as  those  of 
Paris  and  Helen,  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodamia, 
which  occurred  previous  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
or  immediately  after  its  commencement.''  Dun- 
top.]— Ortrf.  lyitt.  4,  el.    10,  v.  44.  ex  Pont. 

2,   ep.   lO.-^QtUntiL    10,    c.    1. L.  CUiu- 

dins,  a  pro-pr«tor  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of 
N«ro.  He  aasamed  the  title  of  emperor,  and 
pot  to  death  bj  order  of  Galba. 
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M  ACRiANUs,  (Titus  Fulvius  JuUus,)  an  Egyp* 
tian  of  obscure  birth,  who,  from  a  private  sol- 
dier, rose  to  the  highest  command  in  the  army, 
and  proclaimed  himself  emperor  when  Valerian 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  A.  D. 
060.  When  he  had  supported  his  difniu  for  a 
year  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  work^  Miacria> 
nus  marched  towaros  Rome,  to  crush  Gallienos, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.  He  was 
defeated  in  lUyricum  by  the  lieutenant  of  GaJ- 
lienus,  and  put  to  death  with  his  son,  at  his  own 
reaoest,  A.  D.  262. 

MACRiNos,  (M.  OpUios  Severas,^  a  native  of 
Africa,  who  rose  from  the  most  ignoannkras 
condition  to  the  rank  of  prsfiMst  of  the  pnetorian 
guards,  and  at  last  of  empero^  after  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  whom  he  ucnficed  to  his  ambitioD, 
A.  D.  217.  The  l)eginning  of  his  leiCT  was 
popular ;  the  abolition  of  the  taxes,  and  an  af- 
fable and  complaisant  behaviour  ciuleared  him 
to  his  subjects.  These  promising  appearances 
did  not  long  continue,  and  the  timidity  which 
Macrinus  Grayed  in  buying  the  peace  of  the 
Persians  b^  a  larce  sum  of  money,  soon  render- 
ed him  odious.  Heliogabalus  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  Macrinus  attempted  to  save  his 
life  by  flight.  He  was,  however,  amed  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
nis  successor,  June  7th,  A.  D.  218.  Macri- 
nus reigned  about  two  monUu  and  three  days. 
His  son,  called  Diadumenianus  shared  his  &- 
ther's  fiite. 

Macro,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
celebrated  for  his  intrigues,  perfidy,  and  crodty. 
He  destroyed  Sejanus,  and  raised  himself  upoa 
the  rufns  of  that  unfortunate  favourite.  He  was 
accessary  to  the  murder  of  Tiberius,  and  con- 
ciliated the  good  opinion  of  Caligula,  by  prosti- 
tuting to  him  his  own  wife  called  Ennia.  He 
soon  after  became  onpopular,  and  was  obBged 
by  Caligula  to  kill  himself^  together  with  In 
wife,  A.  D.  38. 

Macrobics,  a  Latin  writer,  who  died  A.  D. 
415.     Some  suppose  that  he  was  chamberlain 
to  the  emperor  Theodosi us  II.  bat  this  appears 
groundless,  when  we  observe  that  Macrobins 
was  a  follower  of  paganism,  and  that  none  were 
admitt^  to  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  or  to 
the  enjoyment  of  high  stations,  except  siich  as 
were  of  the  Christian  religion.    Macrobius  has 
rendered  himself  famous  tor  a  composition  call- 
ed Saturnalia  ;  a  miscellaneous  coltectbn  of  an- 
tiquities and  criticisms,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  conversation  of  some  of  the  learn- 
ed Romans,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia.   This  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
son,  and  the  bad  latinity  which  the  author  has 
often  introduced,  proves  that  he  was  not  bom 
in  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire  where  the  La- 
tin tongue  was  spoken,  as  he  himself  candidly 
confesses.    The  Saturnalia  are  useful  for  the 
learned  reflections  they  contaiii,  and  partico- 
larly  for  some  curious  observations  on  the  two 
greatest  epic  poets  of  antiquity.    Besides  this, 
Macrobius  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's 
somnium  Scipionis,   which   is  likewise  com- 
pMed  for  the  imp^evement  of  the  author's  son, 
and  dedicated  to  him.     The  best  editions  are 
that  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that 
ofLips.  8vo.  1777. 
Madetes,  a  general  of  Darius^  who  brav^ 
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defended  a  place  against  Alexander.  The  con- 
queror reeolved  to  put  him  to  death,  though 
thirty  orators  pleaded  for  his  life.  Sisygambis 
prevailed  over  the  almost  inexorable  Alexander, 
and  Madetes  was  pardoned.     Curt.  5,  c  3. 

Madtes,  a  Scythian  prince  who  pursued  the 
CimuMrians  in  Asia,  and  conquered  Cyaxares, 
B.  C.  623.  .  He  held  for  some  time  the  supreme 
power  of  Asia  Minor.    Berodot.  8,  c.  103. 

M^MACTERiA,  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  at 
Athens  in  the  winter  month  Maemacterion. 

MjBdNlDES,  a  surname  of  Homer.     Ovid, 

M^EY IU8,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  who  made  himself  known  by  his  il- 
liberal attacks  on  the  character  of  the  first  writ- 
ers of  his  time,  as  well  as  by  his  afiS^ted  compo- 
sitions. His  name  would  have  sunk  in  oblivion 
if  Virgil  had  not  ridiculed  him  in  his  tburd 
edoffue,  and  Horace  in  his  10th  efiode. 

Magi,  a  religious  sect  among  the  eastern  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Persia. 
The^  had  great  influence  in  the  political  as  well 
as  religious  affairs  of  the  state,  and  a  monarch 
seldom  ascended  the  throne  without  their  pre- 
vious approbstion.  Zoroaster  was  founder  of 
their  sect  They  paid  particular  homajge  to  fire, 
which  they  deemed  a  deity,  as  pure  in  itself,  and 
the  purifier  of  ail  thin^.  In  their  religious 
tenets  they  had  two  principles,  one  good,  the 
source  of  every  thing  good ;  and  the  other  evil, 
from  whence  sprung  all  manner  of  ills.'  Their 
professional  skill  in  the  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy rendered  every  thing  ftimiUar  to  them, 
and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  phsnomena  of 
the  heavens,  the  word  Magi  was  applied  to  all 
learned  men ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  Magi, 
from  their  experience  and  profession,  were  con- 
founded with  the  magicians  who  impose  upon 
the  superstitious  and  credulous.  Hence  the 
word  Magi  and  magicians  became  ivnonymous 
among  the  vulgar.  Smerdis,  one  ot  the  'Magi, 
usurped  the  crown  of  Persia  after  the  death  of 
Cambyses,  and  the  fraud  was  not  discovered  till 
the  seven  noble  Persians  conspired  against 
the  usurper,  and  elected  Darius  Icing.  From 
this  circumstance  there  was  a  certain  day  on 
which  none  of  the  Magi  were  permitted  to 
appear  in  public,  as  the  populace  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  murdering  whomsoever  of  them  tney 
met.  StTob.^Cie.  dt  Div,  h^-Herodot.  3,  c. 
62,  &c 

^  Magnbntics,  an  ambitions  Roman,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  cruelty  and  perfidy. 
He  conspired  Sjgainst  the  life  of  Uonstans,  and 
TOOrdefea  him  in  his  bed.  This  cruelty  was 
highly  resented  by  Constantius ;  and  the  assas- 
sin, unable  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  his  an- 
tagonist, murdered  nis  own  mother  and  the  rest 
or  his  relations,  and  afterwards  killed  himself 
by  falling  upon  a  sword  which  he  had  thrust 
against  a  wall  He  was  the  first  of  the  follow- 
era  of  Christianity  who  ever  murdered  his  law- 
ffoX  sovereign,  A.  D.  353. 

[Maones,  '4he  Athenian,  was  of  the  same 
a|pe  as  Chionides.  All  his  comedies  have  pe- 
nshed ;  but  such  of  their  titles  as  are  preserved 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  materials  of  Athe- 
nian comedy  were  derived  from  other  sources 
than  mythology.  The  plays  of  Magnes  were 
probably  mucn  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
of  Aristophanes.  Indeed  two  of  them,  the  Bi- 
rfuxju.  and  the  ^OfwiBtt^  had  the  very  titles 


which  are  borne  by  two  of  the  surviving  6tuam 
of  the  latter  poet.  Magnes,  whilst  in  hu  prime, 
was  an  active  and  popular  writer,  full  of  wit 
and  invention ;  but  in  hb  old  age  he  fell  into 
disrepute :  his  services  were  forgotten  by  an 
ungrateful  audience,  and  he  wasleft  to  die  in 
neglect  and  obscurity."   Theatre  qfikt  Greeks.] 

Maqo,  I.  a  Carthaginian  general,  sent  against 
Dionysius  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  obtained  a  vic- 
tory, and  granted  peace  to  the  conquered,  lu 
a  l>attle,  which  soon  after  followed  this  treaty  of 
peace,  Mago  was  killed.  His  son  of  the  same 
name  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  but  he  disgraced  himself  by  flying 
at  the  approach  of  Timoleon,  who  had  come  to 
assist  the  Syracusans.  He  was  accused  in  the 
Carthaginian  senate,  and  he  prevented  by  suir 
cide  the  execution  of  the  sentence  justly  pro- 
nounced against  him.  His  body  was  hung  on 
a  gibbet  and  exposed  to  public  ignominy .^-~> 
II.  A  brother  or  Aimilial  the  Great  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  CannsB,  and  was  deputed 
by  his  brother  to  carry  to  Carthago  the  news  of 
the  celebrated  victory  which  had  oeen  obtained 
over  the  Roman  armies.  His  arrival  at  Car- 
thage was  unexpected ;  and,  more  powerfully 
to  astonish  his  countrymen,  on  account  of  the 
victory  at  Canna,  he  emptied  in  the  senate- 
house  the  three  bushels  of  golden  rings  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Iwman  knights  slain 
in  battle.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Spain, 
where  he  defeated  the  two  Scipioe,  and  was 
himself,  in  another  engagement^  totaUy  mined. 
He  retired  to  the  Bateares,  which  he  conquef^ 
ed ;  and  one  of  the  cities  there  still  bean  hi» 
name,  and  is  called  Portus  Magonis,  Port  Mth- 
Hon.  After  this  he  landed  in  Italy  with  an 
army,  and  took  possession  of  part  of  Insubria. 
He  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Gluintilius  Va- 
rus, and  died  of  a  mortal  wound  903  yeore  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Liv.  30,  &c.—  C.  Nep. 
in  Ann,  8,  gives  a  very  difierent  account  of  bis 
death,  and  says  he  either  perished  in  a  ship- 
wreck or  was  murdered  by  his  servants.  Per- 
haps Annibal  had  two  brothera  of  that  name. 

III.  A  Carthaginian,  more  known  by  the 

excellence  of  his  writings  than  by  his  military 
exploits.  He  wrote  28  volumes  upon  husban- 
dry ;  these  were  preserved  by  Sdpio  at  the  tak- 
ing x>f  Carthage,  and  presented  to  the  Roman 
Sienate.  They  were  translated  into  Greek  I^ 
Cassius  Dionysius  of  Utica,  and  into  Latin  by 
order  of  the  Roman  senate,  though  Cato  had 
already  written  so  copiously  upon  the  subject; 
and  me  Romans,  as  it  has  been  observed,  con- 
sulted the  writings  of  Majy^o  with  greater  ear- 
nestness than  the  books  ofthe  Sibylline  verses. 

ColumeUa, 1 V.  A  Carthaginian  sent  by  his 

countrymen  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Pvr- 
rhus  and  the  Tarentines,  with  a  fleet  of  I^ 
sail.  This  ofler  was  politely  refused  by  the 
Roman  senate.  This  Mago  was  father  of  As- 
drubal  and  Hamilcar.     V3,.  Max. 

Mahcrbal,  a  Carthaginian  who  was  at  the 
siege  of  S^untum,  and  who  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  Annibal  at  the  battle  of  Cannc.  He 
advised  the  conqueror  immediately  to  march  to 
Rome,  but  Annibal  required  time  to  consider  on 
so  bold  a  measure ;  upon  which  Maherbal  ob- 
served that  Annibal  knew  how  to  conquer  but 
not  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  victory. 

MuoBiiNus,  Jul.  (Valerius,)  an  emper«r  of 
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the  wcsUrn  Roman  empire,  raised  to  the  imj>e- 
m1  throne  A.  D.  457.  He  signalized  himself 
hj  his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  He  was 
hiassacred,  after  a  reign  of  37  years,  by  one  of 
his  generals. 

Mamercus,  a  tyrant  of  Catana,  who  sucren- 
dered  to  Timoleon.  His  attempts  to  speak  in 
A  public  assembly  at  Syracuse  were  received 
With  groans  and  hisses ;  upon  which  he  dashed 
his  bead  sAunst  a  wall,  and  endeavoared  to  des- 
troy himself.  The  blows  were  not  fatal,  and 
Mamercus  was  eoon  after  pot  to  death  as  a 
mbber,  B.  C.  340.  Polyam.  5.— C.  Sep.  in 
Tim. 

Mamertisi,  a  mercenary  band  of  soldiers, 
irfaich  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily  at  the 
request  of  Agathocles.  When  they  were  in  the 
service  of  Agathocles,  they  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  at  the  elecUon  of  magistrates  at 
Syracuse,  and  were  ordered  to  leave  Sicily.  In 
their  way  to  the  coast  they  were  received  with 
great  kindness  by  the  people  of  Messana,  and 
soon  returned  perfidy  for  hospitality.  They 
murdered  all  the  males  in  the  city,  and  render- 
ed themselvra  masters  of  the  place.  After  this 
^olence  they  assumed  the  name  of  Mamertini, 
and  called  their  city  Mamertina^  from  a  provin- 
cial word,  which,  in  their  language,  signified 
Martial  ot  iDarlike.  The  Mamertiues  were  af- 
terwards defeated  by  Hiero,  and  totally  dis- 
abled to  repair  their  rained  affairs.  PluL  in 
PyrrK.  Ac. 

MAMiLfA  Lex,  de  limilibxiSt  by  the  tribune 
Mamilius.  It  ordained  that  in  tne  boundaries 
of  the  lands  five  or  six  feet  of  land  should  be 
left  uncultivated,  which  no  pemn  could  convert 
into  private  property.  It  also  appointed  com- 
missioners to  see  it  carried  into  execution. 

Mamilii,  a  plebeian  fiunily  at  Rome,  de- 
scended ftrom  the  Aborigines.  They  first  lived 
at  Tusculum,  firom  whence  they  came  to  Rome. 
Lit.  3,  c.  29. 

MlMrLrus  Octavhis.  Vid.  Manlliua, 
Mamurius  Veturius.  Vid.  AncUe,  Part  III. 
Mamurra,  a  Roman  knight,  bomat  Formis. 
He  followed  the  fortune  or  J.  Ciesar  in  Gaul, 
where  he  greatly  enriched  himself.  He  built  a 
magnificent  palace  on  mount  CgbUus,  and  was 
the  first  who  incmsted  his  WfJls  with  marble. 
Catullus  has  attacked  him  in  bis  epigrams.  For- 
mic is  sometimes  called  Mainurramm  urbs. 
Plin,  36,  c.  6. 

C.  MancIkus,  a  Roman  general,  who,  though 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  was  de- 
feated  by  4000  Numantians,  B.  C.  138.  He 
was  dnggpfi  from  the  senate,  &c  Cic.  in  Orat. 
1,  c40. 

MandAns,  a  daughter  of  king  Astyages, 
married  by  her  father  to  Cambyses,  an  ignoble 
person  of  Perua.     Vid,  Cyrus. 

MandInes,  an  Indian  prince  and  philoso- 
pher, whom  Alexander  invited  by  his  ambassa^ 
dors,  on  pain  of  death,  to  come  to  his  banquet, 
as  bomff  the  son  of  Jupiter.  The  philosopher 
ridiculed  the  threats  and  promises^of  Alexan- 
der, Ac.     Strab.  15. 

Makdubratius,  a  young  Briton,  who  axae 
over  to  Cesar  in  Gaul.  His  father,  Immanu- 
entius,  was  king  in  Britain,  and  had  been  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Cassivelaunus.  C«t.  BcU. 
O.  5,  c.  20. 

MAHtTflo,  a  celebfated  priest  of  Heliopolis 
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in  Kgypt,  sumamed  the  Meq^esian,  B.  C.  2^1. 
He  wrote  in  Greek  an  history  of  £gypt,  whidi 
has  been  often  quoted  and  cooonended  by  the 
ancients,  particularly  by  Josephus.  It  was 
chiefly  collected  from  the  wridngs  of  Mercorj, 
and  from  the  journals  and  annals  whieh  were 
presened  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  This  his- 
tory has  been  greaOy  corrupted  by  the  Greeks. 
Tli^  author  supported  that  all  the  gods  oCube 
Egyptians  had  been  mere  mortals,  and  had  all 
lived  upon  earth.  This  history,  which  is  now 
lost,  had  been  epitomized,  and  some  ftagmenta 
of  it  are  still  extant.  There  is  extant  a  Qremk 
poem  ascribed  to  Manetho,  in  which  the  power 
of  the  stars,  which  preside  over  the  btiui  and 
fate  of  mankind,  is  explained.  The  Apoieles- 
mata  of  this  author  were  edited  in  4to.  by  Gto- 
novius,  L.  Bat.  1698. 

Manilia  Lex,  by  Manilius  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  678.  It  required  that  all  the  forcee  <^ 
Lucullus  and  his  province,  together  with  Bi- 
thvnia, 'which  was  then  under  the  oommaDd  of 
Glabrio,  should  be  delivered  to  Pompey,  and 
that  this  general  should,  without  any  delay,  de- 
cbre  war  against  Mithridates,  and  still  retain 
the  command  of  the  Roman  fle^,  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  Mediterranean,  as  before. 

Manilius,  L  a  Roman  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Tarquln.  He  lived  at  Tusculum, 
and  r^^cived  his  father-in-law  in  his  house 
when  banished  from  Rome,  dec     Liv.  2^  c  15. 

II.  Caius,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and 

poet  of  Antioch,  who  wrote  a  poetical  treatise  on 
astronomy,  of  which  five  books  are  extant  treat- 
ing of  the  fixed  stars.  The  style  is  not  elegants 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  known,  thov^ 
some  suppose  that  he  flourished  in  the  Augus- 
tan age.  No  author,  however,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  has  made  mention  of  Mai^ios.  The 
best  editions  of  Manilius  are  those  of  Bentley, 
4to.  London,  1739,  and  Stoebems,  8vo.  Argen- 
tor,  1767. 

Manlius  TcmauATUfi,  I.  a  celebrated  Re 
man,  whose  youth  was  distinguished  by  a  lively 
and  cheerful  disposition.  These  promisii^  ta- 
lents were,  however,  impeded  by  a  difficulty  of 
speaking ;  and  the  father,  unwilling  to  expose 
hb  son's  rusticity  at  Rome,  detained  him  in  the 
country.  The  behaviour  of  the  father  was  pub- 
licly censured,  and  Marius  Pomponius  the  tri- 
bune cited  him  to  answer,  for  his  unfatherly  be- 
haviour to  bb  son.  Young  Manlios  was  in- 
formed of  this,  and  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand 
he  entered  the  house  of  the  tribune,  and  made 
him  solemnly  promise  that  he  woukl  drop  the 
accusatbn.  This  action  of  Manlius  endeared 
him  to  thp  people,  and  soon  after  he  was  chossB 
military  tribune.  In  a  war  against  the  Gaols 
he  accepted  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy, 
whose  gigantic  stature  and  ponderous  arms  had 
renderra  him  terrible  and  almost  invincible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The  Gbnl  was  con- 
quered, and  Manlius  stripped  htm  of  his  arms^ 
and  from  the  collar  (torquit)  which  he  took 
from  the  enemy's  neck,  he  was  ever  after  sur- 
named  Torquatus.  Manlius  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  was  raised  to  ihc  dictatorship  without 
having  been  previously  consul.  The  severity 
of  Torauatus  to  his  son  has  been  deservetfiy 
censured.  This  father  bad  the  oourafe  and 
heart  to  put  to  death  his  son,  because  he  had  en- 
gaged one  of  the  enemy,  an^  obtained  an  ho- 
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tiourablc  victory,  without  bis  previous  ponnis- 
aion.  This  Unaommoti  rigour  displeased  many 
of  the  Romans;  and  though  Torquatus  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  commended  by 
the  senate  for  his  services,  yet  the  Roman  youth 
showed  their  disapprobation  of  the  consul's  se- 
verity by  revising  him  at  his  return  the  homage 
which  every  other  conqueror  received.  Some 
time  after,  the  censorship  was  offered  to  him ; 
but  he  refused  it,  observing,  that  the  people 
could  not  bear  his  severity  nor  he  the  vices  of 
the  people.  From  the  rigour  of  Torquatus,  all 
edicts,  and  actions  of  severity  and  justice  have 
been  called  Manliana  edicta,    Liv.  7,  c.  10. — 

Vol,  Max,  6,  c  9. II.  Marcus,  a  celebrated 

Roman,  whose  valour  was  displayed  in  the  field 
of  battle,  even  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  (Stuls,  Manhas^ 
with  a  body  of  his  countrymen,^  fled  into  the 
capitol,  which  he  defended  when  it  was  sudden- 
ly surprised  in  the  night  by  the  enemy.  This 
action  gained  him  the  surname  of  CajnioUniia; 
and  the  geese,  which  by  their  clamour  had 
awakened  him  to  arm  himself  in  his  own  de- 
fence, were  ever  after  held  sacred  among  the 
Romans.  A  law  which  Manlius  proposed  to 
abolish  the  taxes  on  the  common  people,  raised 
the  senators  against  him.  The  dictator.  Corn. 
Coesus,  seizetf  him  as  a  rebel,  but  the  people 
put  on  mournine,  and  delivered  firom  prison 
their  common  father.  This  did  not  in  the  least 
check  his  ambition ;  he  continued  to  raise  Ac- 
tions, and  even  secretly  to  attempt  to  make  him- 
self absolute,  till  at  last  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves  became  his  accusers.  He  was 
cried  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  but  when  the 
<Ustant  view  of  the  capitol  which  Manlius  had 
saved,  seemed  to  influence  the  people  in  his  fa- 
vour, the  court  of  justice  was  removed,  and 
Manlius  was  condemned.  Qb  was  thrown 
down  ficom  the  Tarpeian  rock,  A.  U.  C.  371  j 
and,  to  render  his  ignominy  still  greater,  none 
of  his  fiimily  were  afterwards  permitted  to  bear 
the  surname  of  MarcuUf  and  the  place  where 
his  house  had  stood  vras  deeoied  unworthy  to 
be  inhabited.  Liv.  5,  c  31, 1. 6,  c.  b.—Plor,  1, 
c  13  and  26.—  Val.  Max.  6,  c  3.—  Virg.  jEn. 

6,  V.  835. III.  ImperioBus,  &ther  of  Manlius 

Torquatus,  was  made  dictator.    [Vid.  Manlius 

Torquaiua.] IV.  Volso,  a  Roman  consul 

who  received  an  army  of  Scipio  in  Asia,  and 
made  war  against  the  Qatto-grecians,  whom  he 
con<}ueTed.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph 
at  his  return,  though  it  was  at  flrst  strongly  op- 
posed,  nor.  3,  c  11.— Ltt».  38,  c.  12,  &c. 

V.  Caius,  or  Aulus,  a  senator  sent  to  Athens 
to  coUect  the  best  and  wisest  laws  of  Solon,  A. 

U.  C.  300.— I^p.  3,  c  54,  t  3,  c.  31. VI. 

Another,  in  whose  consulship  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus was  shut VII.  A  Roman  appointed 

judge  between  his  son  Silanus  and  the  province 
of  Macedonia.  When  all  the  parties  had  been 
beard,  the  father  said,  "  It  is  evident  that  my 
aon  has  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  therefore 
I  deem  him  unworthy  of  the  republic  and  of  my 
house,  and  I  order  him  to  depart  from  my  pre- 
sence." Silanus  was  so  struck  at  the  rigour  of 
bis  ftther,  that  he  hanged  himself.     Val.  Max* 

5^  0.5. 

Mansu6tus,  J.  a  friend  of  Vitellius,  who  en- 
tered the  Romian  armies,  and  left  his  son,  then 
very  young,  at  home.    The  wn  was  promoted 
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by  Galba,  and  soon  after  met  a  detachment  o( 
the  partisans  of  Vitellius  in  which  his  &ther 
was.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  Mansuetus  was 
wounded  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  6ic  TacU* 
.ffi»^3,c25. 

Mabcellinus  Ammiancs,  a  celebrated  his- 
torian, who  carried  arms  under  Constantius, 
Julian^  and  Valens,  and  wrote  an  history  of 
Rome  from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  where  Sue- 
tonius stops,  to  the  emperor  Valens.  His  style 
is  neither  elegant  nor  uiboined,  but  it  is  greatly 
valued  for  its  veracity,  and  in  many  of  tne  ac^ 
tions  he  mentions  the  author  was  nearly  con- 
cerned. This  history  was  composed  at  Rome, 
where  Ammianus  retired  from  the  noise  and 
troubles  of  the  camp,  and  does  not  betray  that 
severity  against  the  Christians  which  other 
writers  have  manife^ed,  though  the  author  was 
warm  in  favour  of  Paganism,  tne  religion  which 
for  a  while  was  seated  on  toe  throne.  It  was 
divided  into  thirty-one  books^  of  which  only  the 
eighteen  last  remain,  beginnmg  at  the  death  of 
MGiLgnentius.  The  best  editions  of  Ammianus 
are  those  of  Ghronovius,  fol.  and  4to.  L.  Bat 
1693,  and  of  Emesti,8vo.  Ups.  1773. 

Marcbllcs,  I.  TMarcus  Claudius,)  a  £unoud 
Roman  general,  wno,  after  the  fint  Punic  war, 
had  the  management  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Ghiuls,  where  he  obtained  the  Sp(dia  opimOf 
by  killing  witb  his  own  hand  Vindomarus  the 
king  of  t£e  enemy.  S  uch  success  rendered  him 
popular,  and  soon  after  he  was  intrusted  to  op- 
pose Annibal  in  Italy.  He  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  obtained  some  advantage  over  this 
celebrated  Carthaginian,  and  showed  his  coun- 
trymen that  Annmal  was  not  invincible.  The 
troubles  which  were  raised  in  Sicily  by  the  Car- 
thaginians at  the  death  of  Hieronvmus,  alarmed 
^eRomaos,  and  Marcellus,  in  his  third  con- 
sulship, was  sent  with  a  powerful  force  acainst 
Syracuse.  He  attacked  it  by  sea  and  land,  but 
huoperatbns  proved  ijieffectual,  and  the  inven- 
tion and  industry  of  a  philosopher  IVid.  Ar* 
ckimedea]  were  able  to  baffle  all  the  efforts,  and 
to  destroy  all  the  great  and  stupendous  machines 
and  military  engines  of  the  Romans  during  three 
successive  years.  The  perseverance  of  Marcel- 
lus at  last  obtained  the  victory.  The  inatten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  during  their  nocturnal 
celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Diana,  favoured 
his  operations ;  he  forcibly  entered  the  town, 
and  made  himself  master  of  it  The  conqueror 
enriched  the  capital  of  Italy  with  the  spoils  of 
Syracuse,  and  when  he  was  accused  of  rapa- 
ciousness,  for  stripping  the  conquered  dtyof^all 
its  paintings  and  ornaments,  be  confessed  that 
he  had  done  it  to  adorn  the  public  buildings  of 
Rome,  and  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
and  elegance  of  the  Greeks  among  his  country- 
men. After  the  conquest  of  Syracuse,  Marcel- 
lus was  called  upon  by  his  country  to  opoose  a 
second  time  Annibal.  In  this  camna^n  he  be- 
haved with  greater  vigour  than  before  ;  the 
greatest  port  of  the  towns  of  the  Samnites,  which 
ad  revolted,  were  recovered  by  force  of  arms, 
and  3000  of  the  soldien  of  Annibal  made  pri- 
soners. Some  time  after  an  engagement  vrith 
the  Carthaginian  general  proved  unfavourable ; 
Mareellus  had  the  disadvantage  j  but  on  the 
morrow  a  more  successful  skirmish  vindicated 
hb  military  character,  and  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  soldieis,    MarceUus,  however,  was  not 
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iofficiently  Tiinlant  against  the  snares  of  his 
advefsary.  He  imprudently  separated  himsdf 
fVom  his  camp,  and  was  killed  in  an  amtmscado 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  in  hb  fifth  consnl- 
ship,  A.  U.  C.  546.  His  body  was  honoured 
witn  a  magnificent  fVmeral  by  the  conqneror, 
and  his  ashes  were  conveyed  m  a  silTer  urn  to 
his  son .  Marccllus  claims  our  commendation  for 
his  private  as  well  as  public  ^rtnes ;  and  the 
humanity  of  a  general  will  ever  be  remembered, 
who,  at  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  wept  at  the 
thought  that  many  were  going  to  be  ei posed  to 
the  avarice  and  rapaciousness  of  an  incensed 
soldiery,  which  the  [wlicv  of  Rome  and  the  laws 
of  war  rendered  inevitabkB.  Virg.  JEru  6,  v.  855. 

^Paterc,  2,  c  38— P/irf.  in  vitdj  Ac. II. 

One  of  his  descendants,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  signalized  himself  in  the  dvil  wan  of  | 
Cssar  and  Pompey,  by  his  firm  attachment 
to  the  latter.  He  was  banished  by  Cesar,  but 
afterwards  recalled  at  the  request  of  the  senate. 
Cicero  undertook  his  defence  in  an  oration 

which  is  still  extant III.  The  grandson  of 

Pompey's  friend,  rendered  himself  popular  by 
his  universal  benevolence  and  afiabilitj.  He 
was  son  of  Marcellus  bv  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augustus.  He  marriea  Julia,  that  emperor*s 
daughter,  and  was  publicly  intended  as  hu  suc- 
cessor. [Vid.  Octavia.]  Maroeyai  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense.  Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  883. — 
Suet,  in  Aug. — Ptui.  in  MarceU. — Sonee.  Om- 

9ol.  ad  Marc.—Patcrc.  3,  c  93. IV.  The 

son  of  the  great  Marcellus  who  took  Syracus^ 
was  caught  in  the  ambuscade  which  proveu 
fatal  to  his  &ther,  but  he  forced  his  way  from 
the  enemy  and  escaped.  He  received  the  ashes 
of  his  &ther  from  the  conqueror.  Plut.  in  Mar- 
cell. 

Marcu  Lex,  by  Marcius  Censorinus.  It  for- 
bade any  man  to  be  invested  with  the  office  of 
censor  more  than  once. 

Marcia,  I.  the  wife  of  Regulus.  When  she 
heard  that  her  husband  had  been  put  to  death  at 
Carthaffe  in  the  most  excruciating  manner,  she 
retorted  the  punishment,  and  shut  up  some  Car- 
thaginian pnsoners  in  a  barrel  which  she  had 
previously  filled  with  sharp  nails.  The  senate 
was  oblif  od  to  stop  her  wantonness  and  cruelty. 
Diod.  24. II.  A  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica. 

Marciana,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
who,  on  account  of  her  public  and  private  vir- 
tues, and  her  amiable  diroosition,  was  declared 
Augustus  and  empress  bylier  brother.   She  died 

Marcianus,  I.  a  native  of  Thrace,  bom  of  an 
obscure  family.  After  he  had  for  some  time  serv- 
ed in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier ;  he  was 
made  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  officen  of 
Thcodosius.  His  winning  address  and  uncom- 
mon talents  raised  him  to  higher  stations ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  fld,  A.  D.  450 
he  was^nvested  vrith  the  imperial  purple  in  the 
east 


reason 


rnu        t..  -  .  -cr —  purple  in  the 

The  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice.  Marci- 
anus  showed  himself  active  and  resolute;  and 
when  Attila,  the  barbarous  king  of  the  Huns, 
asked  of  the  emperor  the  annuS  tribute  which 
the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  his  predccossora 
had  regularly  paid,  the  successor  of  Theodosius 
firmly  said  that  he  kept  his  gold  for  his  friends, 
but  that  iron  was  the  metal  which  he  had  pr^ 
pared  fbar  his  enemies.     In  the  midst  of  univer- 
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sal  popularity  Mafdanus  died,  ader  a  reigii  eC 
six  yean,  in  the  G9th  year  of  Ms  age,  as  he  was 
makinff  warlike  preparations  against  the  barba- 
rians that  had  invaded  Africa.  His  death  was 
lamented,  and  indeed  his  merit  was  sreat,  since 
his  reiffn  has  been  distinguished  by  the  appeUa* 
tion  of  the  golden  age.  Mardanos  married 
Pukheria,  the  sister  of  his  predecessor.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  yean  of  his  obscurity  he  found 
a  man  who  had  been  murdered,  and  that  he  had 
the  humanity  to  give  him  a  private  burial ;  for 
which  circumstance  he  was  accused  of  the  homi- 
cide and  imprisoned.  He  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  life,  and  the  sentence  would  have  been 
executed  had  not  the  real  murderer  been  disco- 
vered, and  conrinced  the  world  of  the  innocenm 
of  Marcianos.— ^11.  Capella.    Vid.  CapeUa, 

Marcius  SA3iKUs,rM.;  I.  was  theprogenitor 
of  the  Mardan  fanmy  at  Rome.  He  came  to 
Ropie  with  Numa,  and  it  was  be  who  advised 
Numa  to  accept  of  the  crown  which  the  Romans 
offered  to  him.  He  attempted  to  make  himself 
king  of  Rome  in  opposition  to  Tullns  Hostilias, 
ana  when  his  efiorts  proved  unsuccessful,  he 
killed  himsel£  His  son,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Numa,  was  made  high  priest  by  his  frther- 
in-law.  He  was  Cither  of  AncusMaitius.  PluL 

in  Numa, II.  A  man  whom  Catiline  hired 

to  assassinate  Cicero. 
Marcus,  a  pronomen  common  to  many  of 

tha  Romans.    Vid.  JSmiliua,  Lepidw^  4^ 

Camiensis,  a  general  of  the  Achsan  kagne,  355 

MARDONros,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  wbo^  after 
the  defisat  of  his  master  at  Thermopyla  and  Sm- 
lamis,  was  left  in  Grreeoe  with  an  army  of 
900,000  chosen  men,  to  subdue  the  country  and 
reduce  it  under  the  power  of  Persia.  In  a  bat- 
tle at  Platca,  Mardonius  was  defeated  and  left 
among  the  slain,  B.C.  479.  He  had  been  com- 
mander of  the  armicH  of  Darius  in  Eon^ie,  and 
it  was  chiefly  by  his  advice  that  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  He  was  son-in-law  of  Darius.  Pfuf. 
in  AruL^Herodot,  6,  7  and  Q.—Diod.  11.— 
JuMtin.  3.  c.  13,  Ac 

MargItes,  a  man  against  whom,  as  some 
suppose,  Homer  wrote  a  poem,  to  ridicule  his 
superficial  knowledge,  ana  to  expose  his  afifecta- 
tion.  When  Demosthenes  wbhed  to  prove 
Alexander  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Athens,  he 
called  him  another  Margites. 

Maria  Lex,  by  C.  Marius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  634.  It  ordered  the  planks  called  ^xmiet, 
on  which  the  people  stood  up  to  give  their  votes 
in  the  comi/ia,  to  be  narrower,  that  no  otlier 
might  stand  there  to  hinder  the  proceedings  of 

the  assembly. Another,  called  also  Porcta, 

by  L.  Marius  and  Porcius,  tribunes,  A.  U.  C. 
^1.  It  fined  a  certain  aum  of  money  such  oom- 
manden  as  gave  a  false  account  to  the  Roman 
senate  of  the  number  of  slain  in  a  battle. 

Mariamna,  a  Jewish  woman,  who  married 
Herodes. 

M  ARiua,  (C. )  I.  acelebrated  Roman,  who,  fVom 
a  peasant  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
cruel  tyrants  tb^t  Ron^e  ever  behcui  during  her 
consular  government.  He  was  bom  at  Arpinum, 
of  obscure  and  illiterate  parents.  His  father 
bore  the  same  name  as  hiinsel^  and  his  mother 
was  called  Fuknnia.  He  forsook  the  meaner 
occupations  of  the  countir  for  the  camp,  and 
signalized  himself  under  Sripio  at  the  ticg^  of 
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Nomantia.  Hb  manbge  with  Julia,  who  was 
of  the  family  of  the  CcBan,  contributed  in  soma 
measure  to  raise  lum  to  consequence.  He  pass- 
ed into  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  the  consul  Me- 
tellus  against  Jusurtha,  aud,  aRer  he  had  there 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  soldiers,  and  raised 
enemies  to  his  friend  and  benefactor,  he  return- 
ed to  Rome  and  canvassed  for  the  consukhip. 
He  was  elected,  and  appointed  to  finish  the  war 
against  Jugurtha.  No  sooner  was  Jugurtha 
oon<^uered  uan  new  honours  and  fresh  trophies 
awaited  Man  us.  The  provinces  of  Rome  were 
suddenly  invaded  by  an  army  of  300,000  barba- 
rians, and  Marius  was  vent  against  the  Teu- 
tones.  The  war  was  prolonged,  and  Marius 
was  a  third  and  fourth  time  invested  with  the 
consulship.  At  last  two  engagements  were 
lought,  and  not  less  than  200,U)0  of  the  barba- 
rian forces  of  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  were 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  90,000  made  pri- 
soners. The  following  year  was  also  marked 
by  a  total  overthrow  of  the  Cimbri,  another  horde 
of  barbarians,  in  wluch  140,000  were  slaughter- 
ed by  the  Romans  and  60,000  taken  prisoners. 
After  such  honourable  victories,  Marius,  with 
bis  colleaffue  Catulus,  entered  Rome  in  triumph; 
and,  for  nis  eminent  services,  he  received  the 
appellation  of  the  third  founder  of  Rome.  He 
was  elected  consul  a  sixth  time ;  and,  as  hif  in- 
trepidity had  deUvered  his  country  from  its  fo- 
reign enemies,  be  sought  employment  at  home, 
and  his  restless  ambition  began  to  raise  se<litions 
and  to  oppose  the  power  of  Sylla.  This  was 
the  cause  and  the  foundation  of  a  civil  war. 
Sylla  refused  to  deliver  up  the  command  of  the 
forces  with  which  he  was  empowered  to  prose- 
cute the  Mithridatic  war,  and  he  resolved  to  op- 
pose the  authors  of  a  demand  which  he  consi- 
dered as  arbitral^  and  improper.  He  advanced 
to  Rome,  and  Marius .  was  obliged  to  save  his 
fife  by  flight.  The  unfavourable  winds  prevent- 
ed him  from  seeking  a  safer  retreat  in  Africa, 
and  he  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  where 
the  emissaries  of  his  enemy  soon  discovered  him 
in  a  marsh,  where  he  had  plunged  himself  into 
the  mud,  and  left  only  his  mouSi  above  the  sur- 
face for  respiration.  He  was  violently  dragged 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Minturne ;  and 
the  magistrates,  all  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
Sylla,  passed  sentence  of  immediate  death  on 
their  magnanimous  prisoner.  A  Graul  was  com- 
manded to  cut  oflf  bis  head  in  the  dungeon,  but 
the  stem  countenance  of  Marius  disarmed  the 
courage  of  the  eiecutioner,  and  when  he  heard 
the  exclamation  of  T\Lne  homo^  atidea  oeeidere 
Caium  Marium^  the  dagger  (hopped  from  his 
hand.  Such  an  uncommon  adventure  awakened 
the  compassion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mintomas. 
They  released  Marius  from  prison,  and  favour- 
ed bis  escape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his  son 
Marius,  who  had  been  arming  the  princes  of  the 
country  in  bis  cause.  Marius  landed  near  the 
walls  of  Carthage,  and  he  received  nosmall  con- 
solation at  the  sight  of  the  venerable  ruins  of  a 
once  powerful  dty,  which,  like  himself,  had 
been  exposed  to  calau.ity,  and  felt  the  cruel  vi- 
cissitude of  fortune.  Ue  soon  after  learned  that 
Cinna  had  embraced  bis  cause  at  Rome.  This 
intelligence  animated  Marios;  he  set  sail  to 
assist  his  friend,  only  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
■len.  His  aimy,  however,  gradually  increased, 
and  he  entered  IUmbo  like  a  conqueror.    His 


enemies  were  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  his  fury, 
Rome  was  filled  with  blooi^  and  he  who  had  • 
once  been  called  the  father  of  his  country,  march< 
ed  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  attended  by  a 
number  of  assasrins,  who  immediately  sLiughter- 
ed  all  those  whose  salutations  were  not  answered 
bv  their  leader.  Such  were  the  signals  for  blood- 
shed. When  Marius  and  Cinna  mid  sufiBcient- 
ly  gratified  their  resentment,  they  made  them- 
selves consuls ;  but  Mariotf,  already  worn  out 
with  old  age  and  infirmities,  died  sixteen  days 
after  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  consular 
dignity  for  the  seventh  time,  B.  C.  86.  His  end 
wss  probaldy  hastened  by  the  uncommon  quan- 
tities of  wine  which  he  drank  when  labouring 
under  a  dangerous  disease.  Such  was  the  end 
of  Marius,  who  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  victories  and  bv  bis  cruelty.  As  ne  was 
brought  up  in  the  Diidst  of  poverty  and  among 
peasants,  it  will  not  appear  wonoerful  that  he 
always  betrayed  rusticity  in  his  behaviour,  and 
despised  in  others  those  polished  manners  and 
that  studied  address  which  education  bad  denied 
him.  His  countenance  was  stem,  his  voice  firm 
and  imperious,  and  his  dh»position  untractable. 
He  -was  in  the  70th  year  <h  his  age  when  he 
died,  and  Rome  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  fidl  of  a 
man  whose  ambition  had  proved  fetal  to  so  many 
of  her  citizens.  His  only  qualifications  were 
those  of  a  great  general^  and  with  these  he  ren- 
dered himself  the  most  illustrious  and  powerful 
of  the  Romans,  because  he  was  the  only  one 
whose  ferocity  seemed  capable  to  oppose  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north.  Plui.  in  vUd. — Paicre. 
2,  c  9.— i^Yor.  3,  c.  3.— Jtxr.  8,  v.  245,  &c.— 

I/ucan.  2,  v.  69. II.  Cuius,  the  son  of  the 

great  Marius,  was  as  cruel  as  his  father,  and 
shared  his  good  and  hb  adverse  fortune.  He 
made  himself  consul  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age, 
and  murdered  all  the  senators  who  opposed  his 
ambitious  views.  He  was  defeated  by  Sylla^ 
and  fled  to  Prsneste,  where  he  idlled  himself. 
Plul,  in  Mario. III.  One  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers of  the  5th  century,  whose  works  were 
edited  by  Gamer,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1673 ;  and 
Baluzius,  ib.  1684. IV.  M.  AureUus,  a  na- 
tive of  Claul,  who,  from  the  mean  employment 
of  a  Uadksmith,  became  one  of  the  generals  of 
Grallienus,  and  at  last  caused  himself  to  be  sa- 
luted emperor.  Three  days  after  this  elevation, 
a  man  who  had  shared  his  poverty  without  par- 
taking of  his  more  prosperous  fortune,  pubucly 
assassinated  him,  and  he  was  killed  b^  a  sword 
which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  time  of  his 
obscurity.  Marius  bos  been  often  celebrated  for 
his  great  strength ;  and  it  is  confidently  reported 
that  he  could  stop  with  one  of  his  fingers  only 
the  wheel  of  a  cnariot  in  its  most  rapid  course. 

V.  Maximus,  a  Latin  writer,  who  publisb- 

e<l  an  account  of  the  Roman  emperors  from 
Trajan  to  Alexander,  now  lost.  His  composi- 
tions were  entertaining,  and  executed  with  great 
exactness  and  fidelity. 

Marpesia.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Marres,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  crow 
which  conveyed  his  letters  wherever  he  pleased. 
He  raised  a  celebrated  monument  to  bis  faithful 
bini  nearthedty  of  Crocodiles.  jElian,  iln.  6,c7. 

Martha,  a  celebrated  prophetess  of  Syria, 
whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  to  C.  Marius  in  the  numerous  eaqped*- 
tiona  he  undertook.    P/ti/.  in  Mono. 
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MartiXlis,  (Marcut  Valcriiw,)  a  native  of 
'fiUbiiUi  in  Spain,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the 
20lh  year  of  hia  age,  where  he  recommended 
himwif  to  notice  byhia  poetical  genius.  Domi- 
tian  gave  him  the  triboneahip;  but  the  poet, 
unmindful  of  the  favoura  he  received,  after  the 
death  of  his  benefactor,  exposed  to  ridicule  the 
vices  and  cruelties  of  a  monster,  whom,  in  his 
lifetime,  he  had  eztoHed  as  the  pattern  ^^^^* 
goodness,  and  excellence.  Trojan  treated  the 
poet  vrith  coldness;  and  Martial,  after  he  had 
passed  tbirtv-five  years  in  the  capital  of  the 
world,  in  the  greatest  splendour  and  affluence, 
retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  had  the 
mortification  to  be  the  object  of  malevolence,  sa- 
tire, and  ridicule.  He  received  some  favours 
flpom  his  friends,  and  his  poverty  was  allevbted 
by  the  liberality  of  Pliny  the  younger,  whom  he 
hid  panegyrized  in  his  poems.  Martial  died 
about  the  T04thyear  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age.  He  is  now  weU  known  by 
the  fourteen  books  of  epigrams  which  he  wrote, 
and  whose  merit  is  now  best  described  by  the 
candid  confession  of  the  author  in  this  line, 

Sunt  bona,  natt  qumdam  mediocrUi  aunt  mmla 
plura. 

It  has  been  obaerved  of  MarUal  that  his  talent 
was  epigrams.  Every  thing  he  did  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  epigram.  The  boat  editions  of  Mar- 
tial are  those  of  Rader,  fol.  Mogunt,  1G27,  of 
Schriverius,  13mo.  L.  Bat  1619,  and  of  Smids, 
8va  Amst.  1701. 

Marullus,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
tore  the  garlands  which  had  been  placed  upon 
CiesaT*s  statues,  and  who  ordered  those  that  bad 
saluted  him  king  to  be  imprisoned.  1^.0  was  de- 
prived of  his  consulship  by  J.  Cssar.    Plut. 

II.  A  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 

lius.  He  satirizec  the  emperor  with  great  licen- 
tiousness, but  his  invectives  were  disregarded 
and  himself  despised. 

Masintssa,  son  of  Gala,  was  king  of  a  small 
part  of  Africa,  and  assisted  the  Carthaffinians 
m  tl^ir  wars  against  Rome.  He  proved  a  most 
indemtigable  and  courageous  aUy,  out  an  act  of 
generosity  converted  him  to  the  interests  of 
Rome.  After  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal,  Scipio, 
the  first  Africanus  who  bad  obtained  the  victo- 
ry, found,  among  the  prisoners  of  war,  one  of 
the  nephews  of  Masinissa.  He  sent  him  back 
to  bis  uncle  loaded  with  presents,  and  conduct- 
ed him  with  a  detachment  for  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  his  person.  Masinissa  was  struck 
with  the  generous  action  of  the  Roman  general, 
he  forgot  all  fbrmer  hostilities,  and  joined  his 
troops  to  those  of  Scipio.  It  was  to  his  exer- 
tions they  owed  many  of  their  victories  in  Afri- 
ca, and  particularly  in  that  battle  which  proved 
fetal  to  Asdrubal  and  Syphaz.  The  Numidian 
conqueror,  charmed  with  the  b^uty  of  Sopho- 
nisba,  the  captive  wife  of  Syphax,  carried  her  to 
his  camp,  and  married  her ;  but  vvben  he  per- 
ceived that  this  new  connexion  displeased  oci- 
plo,  he  sent  poison  to  his  v?ife,  and  recommend- 
ed her  to  destroy  herself,  since  he  could  not  pre- 
serve her  life  in  a  manner  which  became  her 
rank,  her  dignity,  and  fortune,  without  offend- 
ing his  Roman  allies.  In  the  battie  of  Zama, 
Masinissa  greatly  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  great  A^nibsJ ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had  so 
often  been  spectators  of  his  courage  and  valour, 
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rewaided  his  fidelity  with  the  kingdom  of  Sy- 
phax and  some  of  the  Carthaginbn  territories. 
Masinissa  died  in  the  97th  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  above  sixty  years,  149  years  befow 
the  Christian  era.  In  the  last  years  of  his  hfiB 
he  was  seen  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  behaving 
with  the  moat  indefatigable  activity ;  and  he  often 
ramained  for  many  successive  Aiys  on. horse- 
back, without  a  saddle  under  him,  or  aoovering 
upon  his  head,  and  without  showing  the  least 
marks  of  fetigue.  This  strength  of  mind  mnd 
body  he  chi<^y  owed  to  the  temperance  which 
he  observed.  He  was  seen  eating  brown  bread 
at  the  door  of  his  tent,  like  a  private  sokfi^,  the 
day  after  he  had  obtained  an  immortal  vktevy 
over  the  armies  of  Carthage.  He  left  fifty-foiEr 
sons,  three  of  whom  were  Initimate,  Bfudpaa, 
Gulussa,  and  ManaatabaL  The  kingdom  was 
fairly  divided  among  them  by  Sciino,  and  the 
illegitimate  children  received,  as  their  portion^ 
very  valuable  presents.  The  death  of  Goloaaa 
and  Manastabal  sooA  after  left  Midpsa  sole  mas- 
ter of  the  li^ge  possessions  of  Masinissa.  Strab, 
17,— Potyb.'-Appian.  Lybk.^-Cicde  Smce,—- 
Vol,  Max.  B.—SaUust,  in  Jug.—IAv,  25,  «te. 
^OHd.  Fast.  6>  v.  769.— Jtta^n,  33,  cl,  L  38^ 

c.6. 

MassIgetjb.     V%d.  Part  I. 

MatrIlia,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Matutaor  Ino.    Only  matrons  and  firee4ioni 
wtnnen  were  admitted.     Yam  de  It,  JL,  5,  a 
23.— Oeu/.  F\t9t,  6,  v.  AT-^Plut.  in  Cam, 

MatronIlia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Mars,  celebrated  Ir^  married  women,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  of  the 
peace  which  thdr  entreatiea  had  obtained  be- 
tween their  fethers  and  husbands.  Flowers  were 
then  oftered  in  the  temples  of  Juno.  Ovid.  F\t9t. 
3,  c.  229,— Plut,  in  Rom. 

Maurus,  a  man  who  flourished  in  the  refgn 
of  Trajan,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Anto- 
nini.  He  was  governor  of  Syene  in  Upper 
Egypt.  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  upon  the  nues 
oTpoetry  and  versification. 

M AusOLtie,  a  king  of  Caria.  His  wife  Arte- 
misia vras  so  diseonsofote  at  his  deathj  which 
happened  B.  C.  3&3,  that  she  drank  up  his  ashe& 
and  reaolved  to  erect  one  of  the  grandest  ana 
noblest  monuments  of  antiqmty,  toodehrate  the 
memory  of  a  husband  whom  sue  tenderiy  loved. 
This  femous  monument,  which  passed  for  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  called 
Mau»oleumy  and  from  it  all  other  magnificent 
sepulchres  and  tombs  have  received  the  same 
name.  It  was  built  by  four  different  architects ; 
Scopes  erected  the  side  which  feced  the  east, 
Timotbeus  had  the  south,  Leochares  had  the 
west,  and  Bruxis  the  north.  Pithis  was  also 
employed  in  raiaing  a  pyrunid  over  this  stately 
monument,  and  the  top  waa  adorned  hy  a  ehariol 
drawn  by  four  horses.  The  expenses  of  this 
edifice  were  immense,  and  this  gave  ocoaaion 
to  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras  to  exclaim  when 
he  saw  it,  how  muck  money  changed  inf  eienet  f 
[Vid. Artemisia.]  Herodot.  7,  v.  99.— Stro*. 
14.— ZKorf.  16.-— Pati*.  8,  c.  \^—Fior.  4,  c. 
11.  GeU.  10,  c  18.— Proper/.  3»  el.  9,  v.  21.— 
Suet,  Aug.  100. 

Maxentids,  (Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,)  a 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  HercuJes. 
Some  suppose  hunto  have  been  a  supposititioua 
child.    The  voliuittxy  abdicatioii  of  Diodctian, 
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vn6  of  his  father,  raised  him  in  the  state,  and  he 
dedarec]  himself  independent  emperor,  or  Au- 
gustas, A.  D.  306.  He  afterwards  incited  his 
Mitlier  to  re-assume  his  imperial  authority,  and 
in  a  perfidious  manner  destroyed  Seyerus,  who 
had  delivered  himself  into  his  hands,  and  relied 
upon  his  honour  for  the  safety  of  his  life.  His 
victories  and  successes  were  impeded  by  Gale- 
rius  Maximianus,  who  opposed  him  with  a  pow- 
erful force.  The  defeat  and  voluntary  death  of 
Galerius  soon  restored  peace  to  Italy,  snd  Max- 
entius  passed  into  Africa,  where  he  rendered 
himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression. 
He  soon  afler  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  in- 
formed that  Constantino  was  come  to  dethrone 
him.  He  ffave  his  adversary  battle  near  Rome, 
and,  after  he  had  lost  the  victory,  he  fled  back 
to  the  city.  The  bridge  over  which  he  crossed 
the  Tiber  was  in  a  decayed  situation,  and  he 
fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  A.  D.  312. 

MixiMiANOs,  I.  (HercuKus  Marcus  Aurelius 
Valerius,)  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia, 
who  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman 
armies.    When  Diocletian  had  been  raised  to 
the  imperial  throne,  he  remembered  the  valour 
and  courage  of  his  fellow-soldier  Maximianus, 
and  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  making  him  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  and  by  ceding  to  him 
the  command  of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the  western  territo- 
ries of^Rome.  Maximianus  showed  the  justness 
of  the  choice  of  Diocletian  by  his  victories  over 
the  barbarians.    In  Britain  success  did  not  at- 
tend his  arms ;  but  in  Africa  he  defeated  and 
put  to  death  Aurelius  Julianus,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor.    Soon  afler  Dioclc- 
tion  abdicated  the  imperial  purple,  and  obliged 
Maximianus  to  follow  his  example,  on  the  1st 
oi  ApriL  A.  D.  304.   Mhximianus  reluctantly 
complied  with  the  command  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  greatness.    Before  the  first  year  of 
his  resicnarion  had  elapsed,  he  re-assumed  the 
imperial  dignity ;  but  the  troops  mutinied  against 
him,  and  he  fied  for  safety  to  Gaul,  to  the  court 
of  Constantine,  to  whom  he  gave  bis  daughter 
fViustina  in  marriage.    Hero  he  again  acted  a 
conspicuous  character,  and  re-assumed  the  im- 
pcnal  power,  which  his  misfert'unes  had  obii|;ed 
Dim  to  relinquuh.    This  offended  Constantine. 
But  when  open  violence  seemed  to  frustrate  the 
ambitioas  views  of  Maximianus,  he  had  recourse 
to  artifice.    He  prevailed  upon  his  daughter 
Faustina,  to  ^ve  the  doors  of^her  chamber  open 
in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  he  secretly  introduced 
himself  to  her  bed,  where  he  stabbed  the  man 
who  slept  by  the  side  of  his  daughter.    This 
was  not  Constantine ;  Faustina,  feithful  to  her 
husband,  had  apprized  him  of  her  father's  ma- 
chinations, and  an  eunuch  had  been  placed  in 
his  bed.    Constantine  resolved  to  punish  Max- 
imianus, and  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to 
choose  his  own  death.    He  strangled  himself  at 
Maneiiles,  A.  D.  3101,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age.    His  body  was  feund  fresh  and  entire  in  a 
|«iden  coffin  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 

century. II.  Gtalerius  Valerius,  a  native  of 

Dacia,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  his  life,  was 
employed  in  keeping  his  fetheT*s  flocks.  He 
entered  the  army,  where  his  vabur  and  bodily 
stmigth  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  his 
tnfKtotB,  and  particulariy  to  Diocletian,  who  1 


invested  him  with  the  Imperial  purple  in  th# 
east,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Valeria  in  mar- 
riage. Galerius  deserved  the  confidence  of  his 
benefactor.  He  conauered  the  Groths  and  Dal- 
matians, and  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Pcr^ 
sians.  In  a  battle,  however,  with  the  king  of 
Persia,  Galerius  was  defeated  ;  and,  to  complete 
his  iffnominy^nd  render  him  more  sensible  of 
his  ms^race,  Diocletian  obliged  him  to  walk  be- 
hind his  chariot  arrayed  in  his  imperial  robes. 
This  humiliation  stung  Galerius  to  the  quick ; 
he  assembled  another  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Persians.  He  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  took  the  wives  and  children  of  his  enemy. 
This  success  elated  Gbderius  to  such  a  denee, 
that  he  claimed  the  most  dignified  appells^ons, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  caUed  the  son  of  Mars. 


bad  abdicated,  Galerius  was  poclaimed  Augus- 
tus, A.  D.  304,  but  bis  cruelty  soon  rendered 
him  odious ;  and  the  Roman  i>eopte,  offend^  at 
his  oppression,  raised  Maxentius  to  the  imperial 
difnity  the  follovring  year,  and  Gralerius  was 
otuiged  to  yield,  and  to  fiy  befbie  his  more  for- 
tunate adversary.  He  died  in  the  greatest  ago- 
nies, A.  D.  311.  In  his  character,  Galenus 
was  wanton  and  ^ni-annical ;  and  he  often  feast- 
ed hii  e^es  with  the  sight  of  dying  wretcbesL 
whom  his  barbarity  had  delivered  to  bears  and 
wild  beasts.  Lactant.  de  M,  P.  33.— i^usediNt 
8,  c.  16. 

MazimInus,  (Caius  Julius  Vcrus,)  the  son  of 
a  peasant  in  Thrace.  He  was  originally  a  shep- 
herd, and  by  heading  his  countrymen  against 
the  frequent  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians and  robbers,  he  inured  liimself  to  tha 
labours  and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  camp.    He  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies^  where  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  first  offices;  and  on  the  death  oif 
Alexander  Severus  he  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  235.    The  popula- 
rity which  he  had  gained  when  general  of  the 
armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.    He  was  delighted  with  acts  of  the 
greatest  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  persons 
loet  their  lives  on  the  false  suspicion  of  naving 
conspired  against  the  emperors  life.    Such  is 
the  character  of  the  suspicious  and  tyrannical 
Maximinus.    In  his  miutarr  capacity  he  acted 
with  the  same  ferocity ;  and  in  an  expeditioo  in 
Germany,  he  not  only  cut  down  the  com,  bat 
he  totally  ruined  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  the  extent  of  450  miles.    Such  a  mon- 
ster of  tyranny  at  last  provoked  the  people  of 
Rome.    The  Gordians  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors, but  their  innocence  ana  pacific  virtues 
were'  unable  to  resist  the  fxiry  or  Maximinus. 
Afler  their  fell,  the  Roman  senate  invested 
twenty  men  of  their  number  vrith  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  intrusted  into  their  hands  the  care 
or  the  republic.    These  measures  so  highly  ir- 
ritated Maximinus^  that,  at  the  first  intelugence, 
he  howled  like  a  wud  beast,  and  almost  destrc^- 
ed  himself  by  knocking  his  head  against  the 
walls  of  hb  palace.    When  his  fuiy  was  abat- 
edj  he  marched  to  Rome,  resolved  on  slaughter. 
His  bloody  machinations  were  stopped,  and  his 
soldiers,  ashamed  of  accompon;ring  a  tyrant 
whose  cruelties  had  procured  hnn  the  name  of 
Cyck>ps.  and  Phalaris,  aasasainfttMl  bun 
^^^        493 
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in  hit  tent  before  the  walk  of  Aquileis,  A.  D. 
336,  ID  the  65th  yetr  of  hU  age.  Maximinoa 
haa  been  repreaented  hj  hiatohanB  as  of  a  n- 
gantic  statore ;  he  waa  eight  feet  high,  and  the 
Diaoeleta  of  hia  wife  aerved  as  rinfs  to  adorn 
the  fingers  of  his  hand.  His  strength  was  pro- 
portionable to  his  gigantic  ahaue ;  he  could 
•lone  draw  a  loaded  waggon,  ana,  with  a  blow 
of  bis  fist,  he  oAen  broke  the  teeth  in  a  horae'a 
mouth.  Herodianus. — Jomand,  de  reb.  Get. 
— CapUol.  Maximinua  made  his  son,  of  the 
same  name,  emperor,  aa  soon  as  he  waa  invest- 
ed with  t^  purple  i  and  hia  choice  was  unani- 
mously approTed  by  the  aenate,  by  the  people, 

and  by  the  army. II.  Qalcriua  Valerius,  a 

ahepherd  of  Thrace,  who  waa  raised  to  the  im- 
perial dignity  ^  iMocletian,  A.  D.  305.  He 
was  nephew  to  Ghderius  Maxumanus,  by  his 
mother's  side,  and  to  him  he  was  indebted  for 
his  rise  and  consequence  in  the  Roman  armiea. 
Aa  Maximinua  waa  ambitiouaand  fond  of  pow- 
er, he  looked  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  upon  those 
wno  ahared  the  dignity  of  emperor  with  him- 
aelf.  He  declared  war  against  Licinius,  his 
colleague  on  the  throne  ;  but  a  defeat,  which 
soon  after  fi>llowed,  on  the  30th  of  April,  A.  D. 
313,  between  Heraclea  and  Adrianopolb,  left 
him  without  resouroea  and  without  friends. 
His  victorious  enemy  pursued  him,  and  he  fled 
beyond  mount  Taurua,  forsaken  and  almost  un- 
known. He  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  hia 
existence,  but  his  enbrta  were  inefiectual ;  and 
though  his  death  b  attributed  by  some  to  de8|)air, 
it  ia  more  universally  believed  that  he  expired 
in  the  greatest  agonies,  of  a  dreadful  distemper, 
which  consumeffhim  day  and  night  with  inex- 
pressible pains. III.  One  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  young  Theodosius  to  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns. 

MAXiMas,  (Ma^nus\  I.  a  native  of  Spain, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  A.  D.  383. 
The  unpoDularity  of  Gratian  favoured  his  usur- 

Sition,  ana  he  vraa  acknowledged  by  his  troops, 
ratian  marched  against  him^  but  he  was  defeat- 
ed, and  soon  after  assassinated.  Maximus  re- 
fused the  honours  of  a  burial  to  the  remains  of 
Gratian  ;  and  when  he  had  made  himself  maa- 
ter  of  Great  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  sent 
ambasaadora  into  the  east,  and  demanded  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  to  acknowledge  him  as  bis 
associate  on  the  throne.  Theodoeius  endeavour- 
ed to  amuso  and  delay  him,  but  Maximus  re- 
solved to  support  his  claim  by  arms,  and  crossed 
the  Alps.  Italy  waa  laid  desolate,  and  Rome 
opened  her  ^atea  to  the  conqueror.  Theodoeius 
now  determmed  to  revenge  the  audaciousness  of 
Maximus,  and  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  be- 
gan to  make  a  naval  armament,  and  Maximus, 
not  to  appear  inferior  to  his  adversary,  had  al- 
ready embarked  hia  troops,  when  Theodosius, 
by  secret  and  hastened  marches,  fell  upon  him, 
and  beaicged  him  at  Aquilcia.  Maximus  was 
betrayed  oy  hia  aoldiers,  and  the  conqueror, 
moved  with  compaasion  at  the  sight  of  his  fallen 
and  dejected  enemy,  granted  him  life  ;  but  the 
multitude  refuaed  him  mercy,  and  instantly 
ftruck  off  bis  head,  A.  D.  388.  Hisson,  Victor, 
who  shared  the  imperial  dignity  with  him,  was 
soon  after  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 

II.  Petroniua,  a  Roman,  descended  of  an 

Ulostrious  fiunily.    He  caused  Valentinian  III. 
to  bt  aaaaasioated,  and  aaeended  the  throne ;  and, 
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to  strengthen  hia  uaurpation,  he  married  the  em- 
preaa,  to  whom  be  had  the  weakneaa  and  im- 

Krudence  to  betray  that  he  had  sacrificed  ha 
uaband  to  hia  love  for  her  person.  Thta  decla- 
ration irritated  the  empress :  she  had  reoooTM 
to  the  barbarians  to  avenge  the  death  of  Valen- 
tinian, and  Maximus  waa  stoned  to  death  by  his 
soldiers,  and  hia  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 

A.  D.  455.    He  reigned  only  77  daya. IIL 

Pupianus.    [  Vid.  PupianuM.}— — I V.  A  eek- 
brated  C;nic  philosopher  and  mafiidan  of  £p^ 
SUA.   He  instructed  tne  emperor  Jmaan  in  magic, 
and,  according  to  tha  opinion  c^eoow  historian^ 
it  was  in  the  conversation  and  company  of  Max- 
imus that  the  apoatacy  of  Julian  originated.  The 
emperor  not  only  visiled  the  philoaopher,  bnl  ha 
even  submitted  his  writings  to  hia  inspection  and 
censure.    Maximua  refiued  to  live  in  the  court 
of  Julian,  and  the  emperor,  not  dissatified  with 
the  refusal,  appointed  him  hi^h  pontiff  in  the 
province  of  Lydia,  an  office  which  be  diachaiged 
with  the  greatest  moderation  andjostioe.   When 
Julian  went  into  the  east,  the  philosopher  pro- 
mised him  success,  and  even  aaid  that  hia  con* 
quests  would  be  more  numemus  and  extensive 
than  those  of  the  aon  of  Philip.    Be  persuaded 
his  imperial  pupil  that^  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  metempevchoais,  his  body  waa  animated  by 
the  aoul  which  onc^  animated  the  hero  whoaa 
ffreatnese  and  victonca  ho  waa  going  to  eclipae. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  Maximua  waa  almost 
sacrificed  to  the  fur^  of  the  ac4dien ;  but  the  in- 
terposition of  his  firienda  aaved  hia  lifie^  and  he 
retired  to  Constantinople.    He  waa  aoon  after 
accused  of  magical  practicea  bejfbre  the  emperor 
Valens,  and  beheaded  at  Epheaus,  A.  D.  366. 
He  wrote  some  philosophical  and  rhetorical  trea- 
tises, some  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Julian. 

They  are  all  now  lost.  Ammian, V.  Tyrioa, 

a  Platonic  philoaopher  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
lius.  This  emperor,  who  waa  naturally  fond  of 
study,  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  Maximua, 
and  paid  great  deference  to  hia  instrnctiona. 
There  are  extant  of  Maximus  41  dissertationa 
on  moral  and  philosophical  subjects,  written  in 
Greek.  The  best  editions  of  which  are  that  of 
Davis,  Svo.  Cantab.  1703  ;  and  that  of  Reiake, 

2  vols.  Svo.  Lips.  1774. VI.    One  of  the. 

Greek  fathers  ot  the  7th  century,  whose  works 
were  edited  by  CombeKis,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1675. 

VIL  A  native  of  Sirmium  in  Pannoiua. 

He  was  originally  a  gardener,  but,  by  enlisting 
in  the  Roman  army,  ne  became  one  of  the  mih- 
tary  tribunes,  and  his  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  rank  and  opulence  soon  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent He  was  father  to  the  emperor  Probos. 
MccsNAS,  or  Mec<£na8,  (C.  Cilniua,)  a  ce- 
lebrated Roman  knight,  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Etruria.  He  haa  rendered  himaelf  im- 
mortal by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned  men 
and  of  letters  ;  and  to  bis  prudence  and  advice 
Augustus  acknowledged  himaelf  indebted  fiir 
the  security  he  enjoyed.  It  waa  from  the  result 
of  his  advice,  against  the  opinion  of  Agrippa, 
that  Augustus  resolved  to  keep  the  supreme 
power  in  nis  hands,  and  not  by  a  yolontary  re- 
signation to  plunge  Rome  into  civil  oommotiona. 
The  emperor  received  the  private  admonitions 
of  Mecosnas  in  the  same  friendly  manner  as 
they  were  given  :  and  he  was  not  displeased  with 
the  liberty  of  hia  friend,  who  threw  a  paper  to 
him  with  these  words,  Defend  from  tfU  trifru- 
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nal^  thou  butcher  I  XrhUe  he  sat  in  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  betrayed  revenge  and  impatience  in 
his  countenance.    Meooenas  was  fond  of  litera- 
tare,  and,  according  to  the  most  received  opi- 
nion, he  wrote  an  history  of  animals,  a  journal 
of  the  life  of  Augnstua,  a  treatise  on  the  differ- 
ent natures  and  kinds  of  precious  stones,  be- 
sides the  two  tragedies  of  Octavia  and  Prome- 
theus, and  other  Uiings,  all  now  lost.     He  died 
eight  years  before  Christ ;  and  on  his  death- 
b^  heparticularly  recommended  his  poetical 
friend  Horace  to  tne  care  and  confidence  of  Au- 
gustus. From  the  patronage  and  encouragement 
which  the  princes  of  heroic  and  lyric  poetry, 
among  the  Latins,  received  from  the  favourite  of 
AugtMtus,  all  patrons  of  literature  have  ever 
rince  been  called  Mecaenatee.     Virgil  dedicated 
to  him  his  Gkorgics,  and  Horace  his  Odes. 
Suet,  in  Aug.  66,  &c.— P/ti/.  in  Aug.-^Hero- 
dian, — Senee,  ep.  19  and  93. 

Medon,  son  of  Codrus  the  17th  and  last  king 
of  Athens,  was  the  first  archon  that  was  appoint- 
ed with  regal  authority,  B.  C.  1070.  In  the 
election  A£don  was  preferred  to  bis  brother  Ne- 
leus  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  he  rendered 
himself  popular  by  the  Justice  and  moderation  of 
his  admmistration.  Bfis  successors  were  called 
from  him  Medcntid<t^  and  the  ofliae  of  archon 
remained  fi>r  above  900  years  in  the  family  of 
Codrus  under  12  perpetual  archons.  Paua.  7, 
c.  "i.^Paterc.  2,  c  2. 

Medus,  a  son  of  .£geus  and  Medea,  who  gave 
his  name  to  a  country  of  Asia.  Medus,  when 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  went  to  seek  his 
mother,  whom  the  arrival  of  Theseus  in  Athens 
had  driven  awav.  [  Vtd,  Medea.}  He  came  to 
Colchis,  where  he  was  seixed  by  his  undo  Per- 
ses,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  JEetes,  his 
mother's  &ther,  because  the  oracle  had  declar- 
ed that  Perses  should  be  murdered  by  one  of 
the  grandsons  of  JSetes.  Medus  assumod  ano- 
ther name,  and  oadled  himself  Hippotes,  son  of 
Creon.  Meanwhile  Medea  arrived  in  Colchis 
disffuised  in  the  h^it  of  a  priestess  of  Diana  ; 
and  when  she  heard  that  one  of  Croon's  chil- 
dren was  imprisoned,  she  resolved  to  hasten  the 
destruction  of  a  person  whose  fiunily  she  de- 
tested. To  effect  this  with  more  certainty,  she 
told  the  usurper  that  Hippotes  was  really  a  son 
of  Medea,  sent  by  his  mother  to  murder  him. 
She  b^ed  Perses  to  give  her  Hippotes,  that 
she  might  sacrifice  him  to  her  resentment  Per- 
ses consented.  Medea  discovered  that  it  veas 
her  own  son,  and  she  instantly  armed  him  with 
tho  dagger  which  she  had  prepared  against 
his  life,  an4  ordered  him  to  stab  the  usurper. 
He  obeyed,  and  Medea  discovered  who  he  was, 
and  made  her  son  Medus  sit  on  his  grandfii- 
thei's  throne.  Hesiod.  Theog.^PauB,  2.— 
ApoUod.  1.— Ju*<»9i.  ^^Senee.  in  Med.-^ 
Diod. 

Meq  ABTZTTs,  I.  one  of  the  noble  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  He  was 
set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king  Darius, 
where  he  took  Perynthus  and  conouered  ail 
Thrace.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  so- 
vereign.   Herodot.%  Ac II.  A  sonof  Zo- 

pyrus,  satrap  to  Darius.    He  conquered  Egypt, 

&C.  Berodot.  3,  c  160. III.  A  satrap  of  Ar- 

tazerxcs.  He  revolted  finom  his  kins,  and  de- 
fbated  two  large  armies  that  had  lieen  sent 
against  him.    The  interferenoe  of  his  friends 


restored  him  to  the  king's  favour,  and  he  show- 
ed his  attachment  to  Artaxet^es  by  killing  a 
lion  which  threatened  his  life  in  hunting.  This 
act  of  afiection  in  Megabyzus  was  looked  up^ 
on  with  envy  by  the  king.  He  was  discarded,  and 
afterwards  reconciled  to  the  monarch  by  means 
of  hb  mother.  He  died  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  447,  greatly  regretted.     iUeeias. 

Meqacles,  1.  an  Athenian  archon,  who  in- 
volved the  greatest  part  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
sacrilege  which  was  committed  in  the  conspira- 
cy of  Cylon.    Plut.  in  Sol II.  A  son  of 

Alcmseon,  who  revolted  with  some  Athenians 
after  the  departure  of  Sokm  ftom  Athens.    He 

was  ejected  by  Pisistratns. III.  A  man  who 

exchanged  dress  with  Pyrrbus  when  assisting 
the  Tarentines  in  Italy.  He  was  killed  in  that 
diuruise. 

Meoaleas,  a  seditious  person  of  Corinth.  1^ 
was  seized  for  his  treachery  to  king  Philip  of 
Macedonb,  upon  which  he  destroyed  himself  to 
avoid  punishment. 

Mboapekthes,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mena- 
laus,  who,  afler  his  father's  return  from  the  Tn>- 
jan  war,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Alector, 
a  native  of  Sparta.  His  mother's  name  was 
Teridae,  a  slave  of  Menelaus.  Homer,  Od,  U 
—Apollod.  3. 

Megasthenbs,  a  Gredc  historian  in  the  aga 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  about  300  years  befbfe 
Christ.  He  wrote  about  the  Oriental  nations, 
and  particularly  the  Indians.  His  history  is 
often  quoted  b^  the  ancients.  What  now  passes 
as  his  composition  is  furious. 

Mela  PoMPOhaos,  a  Spaniard  who  flourished 
about  the  45th  ^ear  of  tne  Christian  era,  and 
distinguished  hunself  l^  his  geography  divided 
into  uree  booksj  and  written  vritt  elegancei, 
with  great  perspicuity  and  brevity.  The  best 
editions  of  this  book,  called  de  ntu  orMr,  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat  1722,  and  Rein- 
hold,  4to.  Eton.  1761. 

Melanippides,  a  Ghreek  poet  about  520  years 
before  Christ.    His  grandsdn,  of  the  same  name, 
flourished  about  60  years  after  at  the  court  of 
Perdiocas  the  second,  of  Macedonia.   Some  frag- 
ments of  their  poetry  are  extant 

Malantbus,  Mblanthbs,  or  Melanthivs^ 
a  son  of  Andropompus,  whose  ancestors  were 
kings  of  Pylos.  He  was  driven  firom  his  pater- 
nal kingdom  by  the  Heracltds,  and  came  to 
Athens,  where  king  Thymcetes  resigned  the 
crown  to  him  provided  he  fought  a  battle  against 
Xanthus,  a  general  of  the  Boeotians,  who  made 
war  against  him.  He  fought  and  conquereil, 
[Vid.  Apaturia,]  and  his  iami^,  sumamed  tho 
Neletda^  sat  on  the  throne  of  Athens  till  the 
age  of  Codrus.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown 
1128  years  B.  C.  and  reigned  37  yean.  Pau9, 
2,  c.  18. 

Meles,  I.  a  beautiful  Athenian  youth,  belov- 
ed by  Timagoras,  whose  afifections  he  repaid 
with  the  greatest  coklness  and  indifierence. 
He  even  ordered  Timagoras  to  leap  down  a 
precipice  from  the  top  of  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
and  Tima^raSj  not  to  disoblige  him,  obeyed, 
and  was  killed  m  the  falL  T&  token  of  true 
friendship  and  affection  had  such  an  efifoct  upon 
Meles,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the 
placeu  to  atone  by  his  death  for  the  inffratitode 
which  he  had  sliovm  to  Timagoras.     Paua.  I 

*  c.  80. II.  A  king  of  Lydia,  who  succeeded 
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kM  &lher  Aljttlai.    tbo«t  747  Teurs  belere 
Christ    He  was  fkther  to  Csndaoles. 

Mel&tos,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens,  who 
became  one  of  the  principal  accusers  of  Socrates. 
After  his  eloquence  had  prevailed,  and  Socrates 
had  been  put  ignominiously  to  death,  the  Athe- 
nians repented  of  their  severity  to  the  philoso- 
pher, and  condemned  his  accusers.  Meletns 
perished  amonff  them.    Diog. 

Mblissos,  f.  a  philosopher  of  Samos,  who 
maintained  that  the  world  was  infinite,  immove- 
i^ile^  and  without  a  vacuum.  According  to  his 
doctrines^  no  one  ooold  advance  any  argument 
anon  the  power  or  attributes  of  providoice,  as 
aU  human  knowledge  was  weak  and  imoerfect 
Themistocles  was  among  his  pupils.  He  flou- 
rished about  440  years  before  toe  Christian  era. 
Diog. II.  A  freedman  of  Mecanss,  appoint- 
ed librarian  to  Augustus.  He  wrote  some  co- 
medies. Ovid,  PonL  4,  ep.  16,  v.  20,—Sueton. 
de  Oram* 

Melius,  Sp.  a  Roman  knight  Moused  of  as- 
piring to  tyranny,  on  aooount  of  his  uncommon 
uberaUty  to  the  populace.  Ho  was  summoned 
to  appear  by  the  dictator  L.  Ct.  Cincinnatus, 
and  when  be  refused  to  obey,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Ahala,  the  master  of  horse,  A.  U.  C. 
314.     Varro  de  L.  L.  4.—  Vol.  Max,  6,  c  3. 

Mblla  Ann£os,  the  father  of  Lucan.  He 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  Pisco's  conspiracy 
against  Neio,  upon  which  he  opened  his  veins. 
TaeU,  16,  Ann.  c  17. 

MfiMMi  A  Lbx,  ordained  that  no  on^  should  be 
entered  on  the  caJendar  of  criminals  who  was 
absent  on  the  public  accounts. 

Mf.mmius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  rendered 
himself  illustrious  for  his  ek>quence  and  poetical 
talents.  He  was  made  tribune,  prator,  and  af- 
terwards ji^ovemor  of  Bithy  nia.  He  was  accused 
of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  banished  by 
J.  Casar,  thoujgh  Cicero  undertook  his  defence. 
Lucretius  dedicated  bis  poem  to  him.  Cic.  in 
Brut.'-~~^T!h»  fiunily  of  the  Memroii  were 
plebeians.  They  vrere  descended,  accordins  to 
some  accounts,  nom  Mncstheus,  the  friend  of 
JEneas.     Vtrg,  uEn,  5,  v.  117.  I 

Memnon,  a  general  of  the  Persian  forces  when 
Alexander  invaded  Asia.  He  distinguished 
himself  for  his  attachment  to  the  interest  of  Da- 
riuS|  his  valour  in  the  field,  the  soundnqss  of  his 
counsels,  and  his  great  sagacity.  He  defended 
Miletus  a^nst  Alexander,  and  died  in  the 
midst  of  his  successful  enterprises,  B.  C.  333. 
His  wife  Barsine  was  taken  prisoner  with  the 
wife  of  Darius.    Diod,  16,     Fui.  Part  111. 

BlsNANDBR,  [''the  «hief  of  the  New  Comedy, 
was  bom  B.  C.  342.  His  iather,  Diopithos» 
was  at  thb  time  commander  of  the  forces  sta- 
tioned by  the  Athenians  at  the  Hellespont,  and 
must  tberefoie  have  been  a  man  of  some  conse* 
quence.  Alexis  the  comic  poet  was  his  uncle 
and  instructor  in  the  drama.  Thoophrastus 
was  his  tutor  in  philosophy  and  literature.  In 
his  twenty.first  vear,  B.  C.  321,  be  bfrought  out 
the  *0f)^  his  first  drama.  He  lived  twenty- 
nine  years  more,  dying  B.  C.  29*2,  aOer  having 
composed  one  hundred  and  five  plays.  All  an- 
tiquity seems  to  combine  in  celebrating  Menan- 
der.  Terence,  the  first  of  Latin  comedians, 
was  bnt  the  translator  of  his  dramas,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Cssar's  well  known  expression,  only 
a  dimidiatuM  Menander:  Plataroh  and  Dio 
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Chrysostom  prefer  him  to  Aristophanes:  Oil 
declares  that  his  fome  shall  never  die  whibt  tbt 
characters,  which  he  so  admirably  exhibited, 
exist  among  mankind;  and  Cluinctilian  nro- 
nounces  a  splendid  eulogy  on  his  worn." 
Theatre  qf  the  Greeks,]  QuwUi/.  10,  c  L— 
Paterc.  1,  c  16. 

Menis,  a  firoedman  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  distinguished  himeelf  by  the  active  and 
per6dious  part  he  took  in  the  civil  wars  which 
were  kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey  and 
Augustus.  When  Pompev  invited  Ai;^giistii* 
to  his  galley,  Menasadvised  hb  masterto  seize 
the  person  of  his  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Koman  empire,  by  cuttinir  the  cables  of  his 
ship.  No,  replied  I\Nnpey,  I  would  have  ap- 
proved of  the  measure  if  you  had  done  it  vrithoot 
consulting  me,  but  I  scorn  to  break  mv  word. 
Suet,  in  Oct.  Horace,  epod.  4,  has  ndicnied 
the  pride  of  Meoas,  and  recalled  to  his  mind 
his  former  meanness  and  obscurity. 

Menecrates,  a  physician  of  Syiacose,  h^ 
mous  for  his  vanity  and  arrogance.    He  was 
generally  accompanied  by  some  of  bis  patients 
whose  disorders  be  had  cored.    He  crowned 
hioiself  like  the  master  of  the  gods ;  and  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
he  styled  himself,  in  these  words,  Menecratee 
Jupiter  to  king  Philip^  greeting.  The  Macedo- 
nian monarch  answered,  Philip  to  Menecrates. 
greetings  and  better  tense.     Philip  also  iuvited 
him  to  one  of  his  feasts,  but  when  the  meats 
were  served  up,  a  table  was  put  separate  for  the 
physician,  on  which  he  was  served  only  wHh 
perfumes  and  frankincense,  like  the  fother  of 
the  gods.    This  entertainment  displeased  Me- 
necrates ;  he  remembered  that  he  was  a  morts^ 
and  hurried  away  from  the  company.    He  Pived 
about  360  years  before  the  Christian  era.  JSlian. 
V.  H.  10,  c.  b\,—Aihen,  7,  c  13. 

Menedemus,  L  a  Socratic  philosopber  of 

Eretria,  who  was  originally  a  tent-maiker,  an 

empfoyment  which  he  left  ror  the  proleesion  of 

arms.     The  persuasive  eloquence  and  philoeo> 

phical  lectures  of  Plato  had  such  an  influence 

over  him,  that  he  gave  up  bis  oflkes  in  the  state 

to  cultivate  literature.    It  is  said  that  he  JM 

through  melancholy  when  Anti^^nus,  one  of 

Alexander's  generals,  had  made  himself  master 

of  his  country,  B.  C.  301,  in  the  74th  year  of 

his  age.    Some  attribute  his  death  to  a  diflcrent 

cause,  and  say  that  he  was  folsely  accused  of 

treason,  for  which  he  became  so  desperate  that 

he  died  after  he  had  passed  seven  days  without 

taking  any  aliment.     He  was  called  the  Ert- 

trian  BuU^  on  account  of  his  gravity.     Sirab. 

9. — Diog, IL  A  Cynic  philosopher  of  Lamp- 

sacus,  vrno  said  that  he  was  come  from  heB  to 
observe  the  sins  and  wickedness  cnf  mankind. 
His  habit  was  that  of  the  furies^  and  his  beha- 
viour was  a  proof  of  his  insanity.  He  was  disci- 
ple of  Colotes  of  Lampsacus.    Diog. 

Menelaia,  a  fealivol  celebrated  at  Therapns 
in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus.  He  hacf 
there  a  temple,  where  he  was  worshipped  with 
his  wife  Helen  as  one  of  the  supreme  godi. 

Menelaus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  brother  to  Ag^ 
memnon.  His  father's  name  was  Aire  us,  ac- 
cording  to  Homer,  or,  according  to  the  more 
probable  opinion  of  Hesiod,  Apoilodorus,  &c. 
he  was  the  son  of  PUsthencs  and  ^rope.  [  FTr/, 
Plisthenes,]    He  was  educated  with  his  brother 
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Agamemnon  in  the  honae  of  Atreua,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  princes,  solicited  the 
marriage  of  Helen  the  daiu hter  of  kinff  Tynda- 
rus.  Sy  the  artifice  and  advice  or  Ulvases, 
Helen  was  permitted  to  choose  a  husband,  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Menelaus  and  married 
him,  afler  her  numeroos  suitors  had  solemnly 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  her,  and 
protect  her  person  against  the  violence  or  assault 
of  every  intruder.  7  Vid.  Helena,^  As  soon  as 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  Tynoarus  resigned 
the  crown  to  his  son-in-law,  and  their  happmeas 
was  complete.  The  absence  of  Menelaus  in 
Crete  gave  opportunities  to  Paris,  the  Trojan 
prince,  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  to 
carry  away  home  what  the  ffoddess  o£  beauty 
bad  promised  to  him  as  his  due.  This  action 
was  nighly  resented  by  Menelaus ;  he  reminded 
the  Greek  princes  of  their  oath  and  solemn  en- 
gagements when  they  courted  the  daughter  of 
Tyndarua,  and  immediately  all  Greece  took  up 
arms  to  defend  his  cause.  During  the  Trojan 
war  Menelaus  behaved  with  sreat  spirit  and 
courage ;  and  Paris  must  have  fidlen  by  ais  hand, 
had  not  Venus  interposed  and  redeemed  him 
from  certain  death.  He  also  expressed  his  wish 
to  engage  Hector,  but  Agamemnon  hindered 
him  from  fighting  with  so  powerful  an  adversary. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  Helen  ob- 
tained the  ior;^veness  of  Menelaus  by  intro- 
ducing him.  with  Ulysses,  the  night  that  Troy 
was  reduced  to  ashes^  into  the  chamlwr  of  Dei- 
phobm^  whom  she  had  married  ailcr  the  death 
of  Paris.  This  perfidious  conduct  totally  re- 
conciled her  to  her  first  husband  ;  and  she  re- 
turned with  him  to  Sparta,  during  a  voyage  of 
eight  years.  He  dieu  some  time  after  his  re- 
turn. The  palace  which  Menelaus  once  in- 
habited was  still  entire  in  the  days  of  Pausanias, 
as  well  as  the  temple  which  had  been  raised  to 
his  memory  by  the  people  of  Sparta.  Homer. 
Od.  4,  Ac  Jl.  1,  &c.—Apollod.  3,  c.  lO.—Paus. 
3,  c  14  and  19.-- /Jic/yt  Oret,  2,  &c.—  Virg, 
JEn,  2,  Ac— Quin/i/.  Smym,  U.—Ovid,  He- 
roitL  5  and  13.— fl^^nn.  fiib.  Td.—Eurip,  in 
Iphu^, — Prapert.  2. — Sophocles, 

Men&nius  Agrippi,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  appeased  the  Roman  populace  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  consular  government  by  repeating 
the  well-known  fiible  of  the  belly  and  limbs. 
He  flourished  495  B.  C.    Liv.  2,  c  16,  32,  33. 

MtNcs,  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He  built 
the  town  of  Memphis  as  it  is  generally  suppos- 
ed, and  deserved,  by  his  abilities  and  popularity, 
to  be  called  a  god  aifler  death.  Berodot.  2,  c.  1 
and  90.— i>u)3.  1. 

Menesteus,  or  MBNESTHEns,  or  Mnestheus, 
a  son  of  Pereus,  who,  during*tbe  long  absents 
of  Theseus,  was  elected  king.  As  he  had  been 
one  of  Helen's  suitors,  he  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and 
died  in  his'  return  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He 
reigned  23  years,  1205,  and  was  succeeded 
^rX>emophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus.    Plut.  in 

McNippus,  a  Cynic  philompber  of  Phoenicia. 
He  was  originallY  a  slave,  and  obtained  his  liber- 
ty with  a  sum  of  money,  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  usurers  at  Thebes.  He  grew  so  des- 
perate from  the  continual  reproaches  and  insults 
to  which  he  was  daily  exposed  on  account  of 
his  meanness,  that  he  destroyed  hiinacld    He 
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wrote  13  books  of  satires,  which  have  besa  loil. 
M.  Varro  composed  satires  in  imitation  of  bia 
style^  and  called  them  Sdcnippean. 

Mjsnius,  a  plelwian  consul  at  Rome.  He 
was  the  first  who  made  the  rustrum  at  Rome 
with  the  beaks  iro$tra)  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

Menon,  I.  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  agjainst  his  bro- 
ther Artaxerxcs.  He  was  dismissed  on  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  his  fellow-sol' 
diers.  Diod.  14.->*«1I.  A  Thessalian,  refused 
the  freedom  of  Athens  though  he  furnished  a 
number  of  auxiliaries  to  the  people. 

MENOPfllLUs,  an  eunuch  to  whom  Mithrida- 
tei^  when  conquered  by  Pompey,  entrusted  the 
care  of  his  daughter.  Menopnilus  murdered 
the  princeM  fi>r  tear  of  her  fidling  into  the  ene* 
my's  hands.    Ammian.  16. 

Merionbs,  a  charioteer  of  Idomeneus  king  of 
Crete  during  the  Troian  war,  aon  of  Molus,  a 
Cretan  prince,  and  Melphidis.  He  siffpaiized 
himself  before  Troy,  ana  foufht  with  l)eipho- 
bus,  the  son  of  Priam,  whom  he  wounded.  He 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  Cretans,  who  even 
paid  mm  mvine  honours  after  death.  Horat.  1, 
od.  6,  V.  15. — Homer.  11.  2,  Ac — Dicty  Cret. 
1,  Ac— OpMi.  Met.  13,  fab.  1. 

Mermnadjb,  a  race  of  kinflM  in  Lydia,  of 
which  Gvges  was  the  first.  They  sat  on  the 
Lydian  throne  till  the  rei^  of  Crcesus,  who  was 
conquered  bv  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  descendants  of  the  Heradids,  and  proba- 
bly received  the  name  of  Mcrmnads  from 
Mermnas,  one  of  their  own  fiunily.  They  were 
descended  from  Lemnos.or,  according  to  others, 
from  Agelaus,  the  san  or  Omphale  by  Hercules. 
HerodoL  1,  c  7  and  14. 

Merope,  a  dauffht^r  of  Cypsclus,  who  mar- 
ried Cresphontes  king  of  Messenia,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children.  Her  husband  and  two 
of  her  children  were  murdered  by  Pdyphontes. 
The  murderer  obliged  her  to  marry  him,  and 
she  would  have  bran  forced  to  comply  had  not 
Elgyntus  or  Telephontes,  her  3d  son,  revenged 
his  father's  death^  assassinating  Polyphontes. 
ApoUod.  2,  c  6,—PauM.  4,  c  3.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Messalina  Valeria,  I.  a  daughter  of  Messa* 
la  Barbatus.  She  married  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  disgraced  herself  by  her  cruelties  and 
incontinence.  Her  extravagancies  at  last  irri- 
tated her  husband ;  he  comsMinded  her  to  ap- 
pear before  him  to  answer  to  all  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  her,  upon  which 
she  attempted  to  destroy  herself;  and  when  her 
courage  failed,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  had 
been  sent  to  her,  despatched  her  with  his  sword, 
A.  D.  48.  It  is  in  speaking  of  her  debaucheries 
and  lewdness  that  a  celebrated  satirist  sayi^ 

Ei  loMola  vtris,  needum  tatiatOf  reeetii, 

Juv.— Tacit.  Ann,  11,  c.  37.— iS^.  in  Oaud. 

—Dio. 11.  Another,  called   also  Statilia. 

She  was  descended  of  a  consular  family,  and 
married  the  consul  AttiousVistinuSjWhom  Nero 
murdered.  She  received  with  great  marks  of 
tenderness  her  husband's  murderer,  and  mar- 
ried him.  She  had  married  four  hiubaods  be- 
fore she  came  to  the  imperial  thione ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Nero  she  retired  to  literary  pur- 
suits and  peaceful  occupations.  Otho  courted 
her,  and  would  have  mamed  her  had  he  not  des- 
troyed HitmelL  In  his  last  moments  he  wxm^ 
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her  a  very  pathetic  and  cooiolatorj  letter,  Ac. 
Tacit.  Ann. 

MEMlumTsTM.  Valeb^I.  a  Ronoan officer 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberiiu.  He  was  appointed  go- 
vernor ofDalmatia,  and  rendered  himself  known 
by  bis  oppoeitbn  to  Piso,  and  by  his  attempts  to 
persoade  the  Romans  of  the  necessity  of  suffer- 
ing women  to  accompany  the  camps  on  their  dif- 
ferent ex|>edition9.     TitcU.  Ann.  3. II.  One 

of  Domitian's  informers. 

Mcss&NK,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  who  married  Polycaon  son  of  Lelex,  king 
of  LaccHiia.  She  encouraged  her  husband  to 
levy  troops,  and  to  seize  a  part  of  Peloponne- 
sus, which,  after  it  had  been  conquered,  receiv- 
ed her  name.  She  received  divine  honours  af- 
terlier  death,  and  had  a  magnificent  temple  at 
Ithome,  where  her  statue  was  made  half  of  gold 
and  half  of  Parian  marble.  Patu.  4,  c  1  and 
13. 

Metabus,  a  tyrant  of  the  Privemates.  He 
was  father  of  Camilla,  whom  he  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  Diana,  when  be  had  been  banish- 
ed from  his  kingdom  by  his  subjects.  Vtrg. 
jEn.  11,  V.  540. 

Mbtelli,  the  surname  of  the  family  of  the 
Cscilii  at  Rome^  the  most  known  of  whom  were 

1.  CI.,  Caedhus,  who  rendered  himself  iUus- 

trious  by  his  successes  against  Jugurtha  the 
Numidian  king,  from  which  ha  was  sumamed 
NuTnidicus.  He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the 
celebrated  Mariua,  as  his  lieutenant,  and  he  had 
soon  cause  to  renent  of  the  confidence  he  had 
placed  in  him.  Marius  raised  himself  to  power 
by  defaming  the  character  of  his  bene&ctor,  and 
Metellus  was  recalled  to  Rome  and  accused  of 
extortion  and  iU-management.  He  was  acquit- 
ted of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Roman  knights,  who  observed 
that  the  probity  of  his  whole  life  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  exploits  were  greater  proofii  of  his  in- 
nocence than  the  most  powerful  arguments.  Cic 

tie  Oral.  1,  c.  ^.—  Sallust.  de  BdL  Jug. 

11.  L.  Cscilius,  another,  who  saved  from  the 
flames  thepalladium,  when  Vesta's  temple  was 
on  fire.  He  was  then  high-priest.  He  lost  his 
sight  and  one  of  his  arms  in  doing  it ;  and  the 
senate,  to  reward  his  zeal  and  piety,  permitted 
him  always  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate-house  in 
a  chariot,  an  honour  which  no  one  had  ever  be- 
fore enjoyed.  He  also  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Cartba^nians  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
and  led  in  his  tnumph  13  generals  and  120  ele- 
phants taken  from  the  enemy.  He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  dictatorship  and  the  office  of 

master  of  horse,  &c. III.  GL  Cscilius  Celer, 

another  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  spirit- 
ed exertions  against  Catiline.  He  married  Clo- 
dia,  the  sister  of  Clodiua,  who  disgraced  him 
by  her  incontinence  and  lasdviousneM.  He 
died  57  vcars  before  Christ  Ha  was  greatly 
lamented  by  Cicero,  who  shed  team  at  the  loss 
of  one  of  his  most  faithful  and  valuable  friends. 
Oc.  deCad. — -I  V.  L.  CecUius,  a  tribune  in 
the  civil  wan  of  J.  Cassar  and  Pompey.  He 
favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  opposed 
Cssar  when  he  entered  Rome  with  a  vict<mous 
army.  He  refused  to  open  the  gates  of  Saturn's 
temple,  in  which  were  deposited  great  treasures ; 
upon  which  they  were  broken  open  by  Cesar' 
and    Metellus  retired   when  threatened  with 

death. V.  Gt  Cedlius,  the  grandson  of  the 
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high-priest  who  saved  the  palladium  frosn  tin 
llanoes,  was  a  wariike  general,  who,  from  hit 
conquest  of  Crete  and  B^acedonia,  was  surDam- 
ed  MaeedonicuM.  He  bad  nx  aonsi^  of  which 
four  are  particularly  mentioned  by   Plutarch. 

VI.  Ct.   Cecilius,  surnamed  JBrlearinu, 

from  his  conquest  of  the  Beleares. Vil.  L. 

Cecilius,  sumamed  Diadematua^  bat  auppoaed 
the  same  as  that  called  Lucius  with  the  su  mania 
of  DalmaticuBy  from  a  victory  obtained  over  tba 
Dalmatians  during  his  consulship  with  Mutios 

Scsvola. ^Vllf.  Caius  Caxamn^  sumaineil 

CaprariuBj  who  was  consul  with  Carboy  A.  U. 

C.  641. IX.  The  fourth  was  Marcos,  and  of 

these  four  brothers  it  is  remarkable,  thai  two  of 
them  triumphed  in  one  day,  bnt  over  what  na- 
tion is  not  mentioned  by  Evtrop.  4. X.  A 

general  of  the  Roman  armies  against  the  Sici- 
lians and  Carthaginians.  Before  he  marched  he 
offered  sacrifices  to  all  the  gods^  except  Vesta, 
for  which  neglect  the  godcless  was  so  iooeii«ed 
that  she  demanded  the  blood  of  his  daughter 
Metella.  YHien  MeteDa  was  going  to  be  im- 
molated, the  goddess  placed  a  bdter  in  bn-  place, 
and  carried  her  to  a  temple  at  Lanuvium,  of 

which  she  became  the  priestess. ^XL  Luctu* 

Csdlius,  or  Gtuintos,  sumamed  Creticus,  from 
his  conquest  in  Crete,  6.  C.  66^  is  auppoeed  hj 
some  to  be  the  son  of  MeteHua  Macedonicas. 

XII.  Cimber,  oneof  theconapiratarsagainat 

J.  Cassar.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  signal  to  attack 
and  murder  the  dictator  in  the  senate-house. 

Xni.  PiufL  a  general  in  Spain,  against 

Sertorius,  on  whose  head  he  aet  a  price  3t  100 
talents,  and  30,000  acres  of  land.  He  distin- 
guished himself  also  in  the  Marsian  war,  and 
was  high-priest.  He  obtained  the  name  of  Prut 
from  the  sorrow  he  showed  during  the  baniab- 
ment  of  his  &ther  Metdlus  NumidicuSf  whom 
he  caused  to  be  recalled.  PxUcrc.  %  c  5. — 
Salluat.  Jug.  44. 

Methodius,  a  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  maintain- 
ed a  controversy  against  Poruhyiy.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  foL  1657. 

Mbtilia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  536,  to 
seUle  the  pQ«i«r  of  the  dictator,  BndofiuB  mas- 
ter of  horse,  within  certain  bounds. 

MfeTiocHUs,  a  son  of  Milliadea,  who  was 
taken  by  the  Phoenicians^  and  given  to  Dariuv, 
king  of  Persia.  He  was  tenderly  treated  bv  the 
monarch,  though  his  father  had  conquered  the 
Persian  armies  hi  the  plains  of  Marathon. 
PliU.—JBerodot.  6,  c.  41. 

Mbtiok,  a  son  of  Elrechtheus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  Praxithea.  He  married  Alcippe,  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Agraulos.  His  sons  drove  Pan- 
dion  from  the  tT*rone  of  Athens,  and  were  after- 
wanls  expelled  by  Pandion's  children.  Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  15.— Pau*.  2,  c.  6. 

Methjs  Curtius,  I.  one  of  the  Sabines  who 
fought  against  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 

stolen  virgins. II.  Suffetius,  a  dictator  of 

Alba  in  the  reign  of  Tullius  Hostiiius.  He 
fought  against  the  Romans,  and,  at  last,  finally 
to  settle  their  disputes,  he  proposed  a  single 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The 
Albans  were  conquered,  and  Metius  promiaed 
to  assist  the  Romans  acrainst  their  enemies.  In 
a  battle  against  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates, 
Metius  showed  his  infidelity  by  forsaking  the 
Romans  at  the  first  onset,  and  retired  to  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event  <tf  the 
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battle,  and  to  fall  apon  whatever  lide  prored  vic- 
torious. The  Romans  ohtained  the  victory,  and 
Tullos  ordered  Metias  to  be  tied  between  two 
chariots,  which  were  drawn  by  four  horses  two 
difierent  ways,  and  his  limbs  were  torn  away 
from  his  body,  about  669  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.    Lit.  1,  c.  23,  &c. — Flor,  1,  c.  3. — 

Virg.  JSn.  8,  V.  642. III.  A  critic.     Vid, 

Tarpa. IV.   Carus,  a  celebrated  informer 

under  Donatian,  who  enriched  himself  with  the 
plunder  of  thofic  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  em- 
peror's suspicion. 

Meton,  an  astrologer  kad  mathematician  of 
Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Paosanias. 
In  a  book  called  EnneadecaUrideSf  or  the 
cycle  of  19  years,  he  endeavoured  to  adjust  the 
course  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon ;  and  sup- 
ported that  the  solar  aud  lunar  years  conld  re- 
gularly he^n  from  the  same  point  in  the  hea- 
vens. This  b  called  by  the  modems  the  golden 
numbera.  He  fionrished  B.  C.  432.  VUruv. 
i. — Plui,  in  \icia. 

McTROCLcs,  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  education  ol  Cleombrotus 
and  Cleomenea.  He  suflbcated  himself  when 
old  and  infirm.     Diog. 

METRODdaus,  1.  a  physician  of  Chios,  B.  C. 
444.  He  was  a  diisciple  of  Democritus,  and 
had  Hippocrates  among  his  pupils.  His  com- 
positions on  medicine,  &c.  are  lost  He  sup- 
ported that  the  world  was  eternal  and  infinite, 

and  denied  the  existence  of  motion.    Diog, 

II.  A  painter  and  philosopher  of  Stratonice,  B.  C. 
171.  He  was  sent  to  Paulus  .£mylius,  who, 
afler  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  a  philosopher  and  a  painter,  the  for- 
mer to  instruct  his  children,  and  the  latter  to 
make  a  painting  of  his  triumphs.  Metrndorus 
was  sent,  as  in  him  alone  where  united  the  phi- 
losopher and  painter.  Plin.  35,  a  11. — Cie.  5, 
de  Pinib.  1.  e(s  OraL  4.  Acad, — Diog.  in  Epic. 
III.  A  friend  of  Mithridates,  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  learning,  moderation, 
humanity,  and  justice.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
his  master,  B.  C.  72.    Strah.^Plut, 

MczBNTiuSj  a  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians  when 
'Sneas  came  into  Italy.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  crueltiea,  and  put  his  subjecto  to  d«ith 
by  slow  tortures^  or  sometimes  tied  a  man  to  a 
dead  corpse  &cc  to  ftce,  and  suffered  him  to 
die  in  this  condition.  Ho  was  expelled  by  his 
subjects  and  fled  to  Tumus,  who  employed  him 
in  his  war  against  the  Trojans.  He  was  killed 
by  ^neas,  with  his  son  Lausus.  Dianys.  Hal, 
1,  c.  15.— yu*/in.  43,  c.  l.^lAv.  1,  c  2.— 
Virg,  yEn,  7,  T.  648, 1.  8,  v.  48*2.— Orui.  I^ut, 
4,  V.  881. 

MicipSA,  a  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Masi- 
nissa.  who  at  his  death,  B.  C.  119,  left  his 
kingdom  between  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hy- 
empsal,  and  his  nephew  Jugurtba.  Salluat.  de 
Jug.^FLor.  3,  c.  h—Plul.  in  Qr, 

MiLO,  I.  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
Italy.  Ilis  father's  name  was  Diotimns.  He 
«arly  accustomed  himself  to  carry  the  greatest 
burdens,  and  by  decrees  became  a  monster  in 
strength.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  on  his 
shoulders  a  young  bullock  four  years  old,  for 
above  forty  Yards,  and  afterwards  Killed  it  with 
one  blow  of  nis  list,  and  eat  it  up  in  one  day.  He 
Was  seven  times  crowned  ab  he  Pythian  games 


and  six  at  Olympla.  He  presented  himself  t 
seventh  time,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  or 
boldness  to  enter  the  liste  against  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  and  to  his 
uncommon  strength  the  leamra  preceptor  and 
his  pupils  owed  their  life.  The  pillar  which 
supported  the  roof  of  the  school  suddenly  gave 
way,  but  Milo  supported  the  whole  weight  of  the 
building,  and  gave  the  philosopher  and  his  au- 
ditors time  to  escape.  In  his  old  age  Milo  at- 
tempted to  pull  up  a  tree  by  the  rooto  and  break 
it  He  paitly  effected  it,  but  his  strength  being 
gradually  exhausted,  the  tree,  when  half  cleft, 
reunited,  and  his  hands  remained  pinched  in  the 
body  of  the  tree.  He  was  then  alone,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  disentangle  himself,  he  was  eaten 
up  by  the  wild  beasto  of  the  place,  about  500 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ovid.  Met.  16. 
—Cie.  de  Senect.—  Vol.  Max.  9,  c.  12.—Sirab. 

16.— Pan*.  6,  c.  11. ^11.  T.  Annius,  a  native 

of  Lanuvium,  who  attemi)ied  to  obtain  the  con- 
sulship at  Rome  by  intrigue  and  seditious  tu- 
mults. Clodius  the  tribune  opposed  his  views, 
yet  Milo  would  have  succeeded  had  not  an  un- 
fortu nate  event  totelly  frustrated  his  hopes.  As 
he  was  going  into  the  country,  attended  by  his 
wifb  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  gladiators  and 
Bcrvanto,  he  met  on  the  Appian  road  his  enemy 
Clodius.  A  quarrel  arose  netween  the  servant**. 
Milo  supported  his  attendants^  and  the  dispute 
became  generaL  Clodius  received  many  severe 
wounds,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  nei;th- 
bouring  cottage.  Mik>  pursued  his  enemy  in  his 
retreat,  and  ordered  his  servante  to  despateh 
him.  Eleven  of  the  servants  of  Clodius  shared 
his  fiUe,  as  also  the  owner  of  the  house  who  had 

Siven  them  reception.  The  body  of  the  mur- 
ered  tribune  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  exposed 
to  public  view.  Cicero  undertook  the  defence  of 
Milo.  but  the  continual  clamours  of  the  friends 
of  Clodius,  and  the  sight  of  an  armed  soldiery 
which  surrounded  the  seat  of  judgment,  so  ter- 
rified the  orator,  that  he  forgot  the  mateet  part 
of  his  arguments.  Milo  was  condemned,  and 
banished  to  Massilia.  Cicero  soon  af  tgr  sent  his 
exiled  friend  a  copy  of  the  oration  which  he  hnd 
deU vexed  in  his  defetice,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it  now ;  and  Milo,  after  he  had  read  it, 
exclaimed,  O  Cicero^  hadst  thou  epoken  before 
my  accusert  in  these  termSf  Afjlo  would  not  be 
now  eating  Jigt  at  Marseilles.  The  friendship 
and  cordiality  of  Cicero  and  Milo  were  the  fruite 
of  long  intimacy  and  familiar  intercourse.  Tt 
was  by  the  successful  labours  of  Milo  that '  the 
orator  was  recalled  from  banishment  and  restor- 
ed to  his  friends.     Cic.  pro  Milon. — Paterc.  2, 

c.  47  and  68.— JWo.  40. HI.  A  general  of  the 

forces  of  Pyrrhus.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Taientum,  and  that  he  might  be  reminded  of 
his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  Pyrrhus  sent  him  ns  a 
present  a  chain,  which  was  covered  with  the  gk'ui 
of  Niciasthe  physician,  who  had  perfidiously  of- 
fered the  Romans  to  poison  his  royal  master  fot 
a  sum  of  money.    Polyan.  8,  &c 

MiLTiADEs,  1.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypselu^ 
who  obtained  a  victory  in  a  cnariot  race  at  tlie 
Olympic  games,  and  led  a  colony  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  Cuersonesus.  The  causes  of  this 
appointment  are  striking  and  singular.  The 
Thracian  Dok>nci,  harassed  by  a  long  war  with 
the  Absynthians,  were  directed  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  to  take  for  their  king  the  first  man  they 
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met  in  their  return  home,  who  invited  them  to 
come  under  his  roof  and  partake  of  bb  enter- 
tainmenta.    This  was  Miltiades,  whom  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Dolonci,  their  strange  arms  and 
garmentai  had  struck.    He  invited  them  to  his 
house,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  oracle.     He  obeyed,  and  when  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  had  approved  a  second  time 
the  choice  or  the  Dolonci,  he  departed  for  the 
Cbersonesufl,  and  was  invested  by  the  inhabit- 
ants with  sovereign  power.    The  first  measure 
be  took  was  to  stop  tne  further  incursions  of  the 
Ab^nthians,  l^buildinff  a  strong  wall  across 
the  Isthmus.    When  ho  had  established  himself 
at  home,  and  fortified  his  dominbns  against 
foreign  invasion,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Tiampsams.    His  expedition  was  unsuccessful ; 
he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade  and  made  pri- 
soner.   His  friend  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
informed  of  his  captivity,  and  be  procur^  his 
release  by  threatening  the  people  of  Lampsacus 
with  his  severest  displeasure.    He  lived  a  few 
years  after  he  bad  recovered  his  liberty.    As  he 
had  no  issue,  he  lefl  hb  kiiij^om  and  posses- 
sions to  Stesagoras  the  son  ofCimon,  who  was 
his  brother  by  the  same  mother.    The  memory 
of  Miltiades  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Do- 
lonci, and  they  regularly  celebrated  festivals  and 
exhibited  shows  in  commemoration  of  a  man  to 
whom  th^  owed  all  their  greatness  and  preser- 
vation.   Some  time  after  Stesagoras  died  with- 
out issue,  and  Miltiades  the  son  of  Cimon,  and 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  was  sent  b^  the 
Athenians  with  one  ship  to  take  possession  of 
the  Chersonesus.    At  his  arrival  Miltiades  ap- 
peared mournful,  as  if  lamenting  the  recent 
death  of  his  brother.    The  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  country  visited  the  new  governor  to  con- 
dole with  him ;  but  their  confidence  in  bis  sin- 
cerity proved  fetal  to  them.    Milti^es  seized 
their  persons,  and  made  himself  absolute  in 
Chersonesus;  and,  to  strengthen  himself,  he 
married  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter  of  Olorus  the 
king  of  the  Thracians.    He  was  present  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  all  the 
chief  officers  ceded  their  power  to  him,  and  left 
the  event  of  the  battle  to  depend  upon  bis  su- 
perior abilities.    He  obtained  an  important  vic- 
tory [  Vid.  Marathon]  over  the  more  numerous 
forces  of  bis  ad\Tr8aries ;  and  when  he  demand- 
ed of  his  fellow-citizens  an  olive  crown  as  the 
reward  of  his  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  was 
not  only  refused,  but  severely  reprimanded  for 
presumption.    The  only  reward,  therefbre,  that 
lie  received,  was  in  itself  simple  and  inconsider- 
able, thougn  truly  great  in  the  opinion  of  that 
age.    He  was  represented  in  the  front  of  a  (mc- 
ture  amons  the  rest  of  the  commanders  who 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  exhort  and  animate  bis  soldiers  to  fight 
with  courage  and  intrepiditj.    Some  time  uler 
Miltiades  was  entrusted  with  a  fleet  of  70  shipiL 
and  ordered  to  punish  thq^  islands  which  had 
revolted  to  the  rersians.    He  was  successftil  at 
first,  but  a  sudden  report  that  the  Perman  fieet 
was  coming  to  attack  him,  changed  his  opera- 
tions as  he  was  besieging  Paros.    He  raised  the 
siege  and  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was  ac- 
cused of  treason,  and  particularly  of  holding  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy.    The  falsity  of 
these  accusations  might  have  appeared  if  Mil- 
tiades had  been  able  to  come  into  the  assembly. 
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A  wound  which  he  had  received  befote  Paras 
detained  liim  at  home ;  and  his  enemies^  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  became  mdre  eager 
in  their  accusations  and  louder  in  theb  as- 
mours.    He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  tho 
rigour  of  the  sentence  was  retracted  on  the  re- 
collection of  bis  i^reat  services  to  the  AtbeDian% 
and  be  was  put  into  prison  till  be  had  paid  a 
fine  of  50  talents  to  the  state.    His  inability  to 
discharge  so  great  a  sum  detained  him  in  con- 
finement, anasoon  afler  his  wounds  became  in- 
curable, and  he  died  about  489  years  before  the 
Christian  era.    His  body  was  ransomed  by  hie 
son  Cimon,  who  was  obliged  to  borrow  and  par 
the  50  talents  to  give  his  lather  a  decent  buraL 
Cornelius  Nepoe  has  written  the  liiis  of  Milti- 
ades the  son  of  Cimon ;  but  his  history  is  incon- 
gruous and  not  authentic ;  and  the  author,  by 
confounding  the  actions  of  the  son  of  Cimon 
with  those  of  the  son  of  Cypselus,  has  made  the 
whole  dark  and  unintelligible.    Qteattx  rehanoe 
in  reading  the  actions  of  both  the  Militiades  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  narration  of  Herodotus, 
whose  veracity  is  confirmed,  and  who  was  in- 
disputably more  informed  and  more  capable  of 
giving  an  account  of  the  life  and  exploits  of 
men  who  fiourished  in  his  age,  and  of  which  he 
could  see  the  living  monuments.    Herodotus 
was  bom  about  six  years  after  the  &mous  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  6.  Nepoe,  as  a  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age,  fiourished  about  450  years  after 
the  age  of  tne  father  of  history.     C.  Nep.  in 
vUA,—fferodot.  4,  c.  137, 1. 6,  c.  34,  Ac.— P/ti/. 
tVi  dm, —  Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  3.— ViMfin.  3. — Pave 
II.  An  archon  of  Athens. 

MiMALLdNBs,  the  Bacchanals,  who,  when 
they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  put  boms 
on  their  heads.  Thej  are  also  eaUed  MiniaUo^ 
nideSf  and  some  denve  thehr  name  from  the 
mountain  Mimas.  Pen.  1,  v.  99, — Or jtf.  A.  A» 
V.  541.— Ste/.  Theb.  4,  y.  660. 

MiMNERMUs,  a  Greek  poet  and  muncan  of 
Colophon  in  the  age  of  Solon.  Be  chiefly  ex> 
celled  in  ele^riac  poetry,  whence  some  have  at- 
tributed the  invention  of  it  to  him,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  the  poet  who  made  e}egy  an  anKnrous 
poem,  instead  of  a  moumfhl  and  melancboly 
tale.  In  the  expression  of  kive,  Propertius  pre- 
fers him  to  Homer,  as  this  verse  shows  r 

PluM  in  amore  valet  Mimnermi  vtnus  Bontero* 

In  his  old  age  Mimnermus  became  enamoured 
of  a  young  giri  called  Nanna  Some  fewfira^^ 
ments  of  his  poetry  remain  collected  b^  Stobc- 
us.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  pentameter  verse,  which  others  however 
attribute  to  Callinus  or  Archilochus.  The  sur> 
name  of  Ligustiade*,  Xtyms  (ghriU-voieed),  has 
been  applied  to  him ;  though  some  imagine  the 
word  to  be  the  name  of  bis  father.  Strab,  I 
and  14.— Pati#.  9,  c.  2d.—Diog.  1.— Prapcrt. 
1,  eL  9,  V.  11.— flbro*.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  65. 

MiNERyiLiA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honoor  of 
Minerva,  celebrated  in  the  months  of  March 
and  June.  During  the  solemnities  scholars  ob- 
tained some  relaxation  from  their  studious  pur- 
suits ;  and  the  present  which  it  was  usual  for 
them  to  ofkr  to  their  masters,  was  called  J#»- 
nervalt  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Minerva. 
Varro  deR.R.Z.c^—Ovid,  Tri»L  3,  v.  809. 
—lAv. 

Mmos.     Vid,  Put  III. 
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MiNUTiA,  a  TMtal  TiiffiD,  aocu8<>d  of  debau- 
chery on  account  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
her  drew.  She  was  condemned  to  be  buried 
alive  because  a  female  supported  the  false  accu- 
sation, A.  U.  C.  418.    Idv.  8,  c  15. 

MmuTtus,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  put 
Melius  to  death  when  he  aspired  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Rome.  He  was  nonoured  with  a 
brazen  statue  for  causing  the  com  to  be  sold  at  a 
reduced  price  to  the  people.    Ldv.  4,  c.  16. — 

Plin,  18.  c  3. II.  Rufus,  a  tnaster  of  horse 

to  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus.  His  disob^ 
dience  to  the  commands  of  the  dictator  was  pro- 
ducttre  of  an  extension  of  his  prerogative,  and 
the  master  of  the  horse  was  declar^  equal  in 
power  to  the  dictator.  Minutius,  soon  after  this, 
rought  with  ill  success  against  Annibal,  and  was 
saved  by  the  interference  of  Fabius :  which  dr- 
curostanoe  had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he 
laid  down  his  power  at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer, 
and  swore  that  he  would  never  act  again  but  by 
his  directions.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Canns.  Liv. — C.  Nep.  in  Ann,  IIL  A 
Roman,  chosen  dictator,  and  obliged  to  la^down 
his  ofiice,  because,  during  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, the  sudden  cry  of  a  rat  was  heard. IV. 

A  Roman,  one  of  the  first  who  were  chosen 

oaaestors. -V.  Felix,  an  African  lawyer,  who 

flourished  207  A.  D.  He  has  written  an  elegant 
dialogue  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
called  OetaviuB,  from  the  principal  speaker  in  it. 
This  book  was  long  attributed  to  Amobius,  and 
even  printed  as  an  §th  book  (  Octavitu^  till  Bal- 
duinus  discovered  the  imposition  in  his  edition 
of  Felix,  1560.  The  two  last  editions  are  that 
of  Davies,  8vo.  Cantab.  1713 ;  and  of  GronoviuS) 
8vo.  L.  Bat.  1700. 

MisiTREUs,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his  vir- 
tues and  his  misfortunes.  He  was  father-in-law 
to  the  emperor  Gh>rdian,  whose  counsels  and  ac- 
tions he  guided  by  his  prudence  and  moderation. 
He  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  Philip,  a 
wicked  senator,  who  succeeded  him  as  prefect 
of  the  pnetorian  guards.  He  died  A.  u.  243, 
and  left  all  his  possessions  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  good  of  the  public. 

MiTHRADiTBs,  a  herdsman  of  Ajtyagos,  or- 
dered to  put  young  Cyrus  to  death.  "He  refiued, 
and  educated  him  at  home  as  his  own  son,  &c. 
Herodot, — Jtutin. 

MithridJLtes  1st,  was  the  third  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  He  was  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Persia, 
and  his  attempts  to  make  himself  independent 
proved  fruitless.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle, 
and  obtained  peace  with  difficulty.  Xenophon 
eaHs  him  merely  a  governor  of  Cappadocia.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Ariobarzanes,  B.  C.  363. 

DiotL — JCmoph. The  second  of  that  name, 

king  of  PontiM,  was  grandson  to  Mithridatea  I. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Pontus^  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  had  been 
ceded  to  Antigonus  at  the  general  division  of 
the  Macedonian  empire  among  the  conqueror's 
generals.  He  reigned  about  &  years,  and  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  84  years,  B.  C.  302. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  IIL 
Some  say  that  Antigonus  put  him  to  death,  be- 
cause he  &voured  the  cause  of  Cassander.   Ap- 

pian,  MUh.~~Diod, The  III.  was  son  of  the 

preceding  monarch.  He  eidarged  his  paternal 
possessions  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of  36  years. 


Diod. The  IV.  siftccccded  his  father  Ario- 

barzanes,  who  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  111. 

The  V.  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates 

IV.  and  stren^ened  himself  on  his  throne  by 
an  alliance  with  Antiocbus  the  Great,  whose 
daughter  Laodice  he  married.  He  was  saocerd- 
ed  by  bis  son  Pharnaces. The  VI.  succeed- 
ed ms  father  Pharnaces.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  kings  of  Pontes  who  trade  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  He  furnished  them  with  a  fleet  in  the 
third  Punic  war,  and  assisted  them  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Pergamus.  This  fidelity  was  rewarded ;  be  was 
called  Evtrgetesy  and  received  from  the  Roman 
people  the  province  of  Phrygia  Major,  and  was 
called  the  niend  and  ally' of  Rome.  He  was 
murdered  B.  C.  123.    Appian.  Mithr, — Justin, 

37,  &c. The  VIL  sumamed  Eupaior  and 

The  Chreatf  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates 
VI.  though  only  at  the  age  of  11  years.    The 
beginning  of  hb  reign  was  marked  l^  ambition, 
cruelty,  and  artific^    He  murdered  hb  own 
mother,  who  had  been  left  by  his  fkther  ^heiress 
of  the  kingdom,  and  also  the  two  sons  whom 
his  sister  Laodice  had  had  by  Arinrath^  king 
of  Cappadocia,  and  placed  one  of  hia  own  chilcT 
ren,  only  eight  years  old,  on  the  vacant  throne. 
These  violent  proceedings  alarmed  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  had  married  Laodice,  the 
wi(&w  of  Ariarathes.    He  suborned  a  youth  to 
be  king  of  Cappadocia,  as  the  third  son  of  Ari- 
arathes, and  Laodice  was  sent  to  Rome  to  im- 
pose  upon  the  senate,  and  assure  them  that  her 
third  son  was  now  alive,  and  that  his  pretensions 
to  the  kingdom  of  Caopadocm  were  just  and 
well  grounded.    Mithrioates  used  the  same  arms 
of  dissimuktion.    He  also  sent  to  Rome  Qor- 
dius,  the  governor  of  his  son,  who  solemnly  de- 
clared be&re  the  Roman  people,  that  the  youth 
who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  was  the 
third  son  and  lawful  heir  of  Ariarathes,  and  that 
he  was  supported  as  such  by  Mithridates.  Thb 
intricate  at&ir  displeased  the  Roman  senate^ 
and,  finally  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the 
two  monarchs,  the  powerful  arbiters  took  away 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  from  Mithridates^ 
and  Paphlagonia  from  Nicomedes.    These  two 
kingdoms  teing  thus  separated  from  their  ori- 
ginal possessors,  were  presented  with  thnr  free- 
dom and  independence ;  but  the  Cappadociana 
refused  it,  ana  received  Ariobarzanes  for  king. 
Such  were  the  first  seeds  of  enmity  between 
Rome  and  the  king  of  Pontus,  which  ended  in 
his  destruction.  [  Vuf.  MUhrieUUieum  BellvmA 
He  fled  to  Tigranes,  but  that  monarch  refused 
an  asylum  to  his  fiUher-in-bw,  whom  he  had 
before  supported  with  aU  the  collected  forces  of 
hb  kingdom.    Mithridates  found  a  safe  retreat 
among  the  Scythbns;  and,  though  destitute  of 
power,  friends,  and  resources,  yet  he  meditated 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  pene- 
trating into  the  heart  of  Italy  bj  land.    These 
wild  projects  were  reiected  by  his  fbllowers,  and 
he  sued  for  peace.    Itwas  denied  to  hbambas- 
sadoTi,  and  the  victorious  Pompey  dedarod,  that, 
to  obtain  it,  Mithridates  must  ask  it  in  person. 
He  scorned  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  hb 
enemy,  and  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.     Hb 
subjects  refused  to  follow  him  any  longer,  and 
they  revolted  from  him,  and  made  hb  son  Phar- 
naces king.  The  son  showed  himself  ungrateful 
to  hb  father,  and  even,  according  to  some  wri* 
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tm,  onlered  hlii  to  be  put  to  <leath.  ThJAun- 
nntund  treatiDAnt  broke  the  heart  of  Mithrida- 
tot ;  he  obliged  his  wire  to  poison  herself,  and  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  himself.  It  was  in  vain ; 
the  frcqnent  antidotes  he  had  taken  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  strengthened  his  constitution 
against  the  poison ;  and  when  this  was  unavail- 
iiigt  he  attempted  to  stab  himself.  The  blow 
was  not  mortal;  and  a  Gaul,  who  was  then 
present,  at  his  own  request  gave  him  the  fatal 
stroke,  about  63  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  Such  were  the  mis- 
fortunes, abilities  and  miserable  end  of  a  man, 
who  supported  hiooself  so  long  against  the  pow- 
er of  Rome ;  and  who,  accoroing  to  the  declara- 
tloa  of  the  Roman  authors,  proved  a  more  pow- 
erful and  inde&tigable  adversary  to  the  caoital 
of  Italy,  than  the  moX  Annibal.  and  Pyrrnos, 
Perseus,  or  Antiocnua.  Mithridates  has  been 
commended  for  his  eminent  viitues  and  cen- 
sured for  his  vices.  As  a  commander,  he  de- 
serves the  most  unbounded  applause ;  and  it  may 
create  admiration  to  see  him  waging  war  with 
such  success  during  so  many  years,  against  the 
most  powerful  people  on  earth,  led  to  the  field 
by  a  Sylla,  a  Lucullus,  and  a  Porapcy.  He  was 
the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Cjeero ;  and,  indeed, 
no  better  proof  or  his  military  character  can  be 
brought,  tnan  the  mention  of  the  great  rejoicings 
which  happened  in  the  Roman  armies  and  in  the 
capital  at  toe  news  of  his  death.  No  less  than 
twelve  days  were  appointed  for  public  thanks- 
givings to  the  immortal  gods ;  and  Pompey,  who 
had  sent  the  first  inteUigence  of  his  death  to 
Rome,  and  who  had  partly  hastened  his  fall,  was 
rewarded  with  the  most  uncommon  honours. 
{  Vid,  Ampia  lex.]  It  is  said  that  Mithridates 
conquered  24  nations,  whose  different  languages 
he  knew,  and  spoke  with  the  santt  ease  and 
fluency  as  his  own.  As  a  man  of  letters  he  also 
deserves  attentbn.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  Qreek  language,  and  even  wrote  in  that  dia- 
lect a  treatise  on  botany.  His  skill  in  physic  is 
well  known,  and  even  now  there  is  a  celebrated 
antidote  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  called 
Milhridate,  Superstition,  as  well  as  nature, 
bad  united  to  render  him  ^reat ;  and  if  we  rely 
upon  the  authority  of  Justin,  his  birth  was  ac- 
companied by  the  appearance  of  two  large 
comets,  which  were  seen  for  seventy  days  sue- 
cesttvely,  and  whose  splendour  eclipsed  the  mid- 
day sun,  and  covered  the  fourth  part  of  the 
heavens.  Justin.  37,  c.  1,  Ac. — Strab.—  Diod. 
li.^pior.  3,  c.  5,  &£.—PitU.  in  SyU.—Luc. 
Mar.  4*  Pomp. —  VaL  Max.  4,  c.  6,  &c. — Dio. 
30,  Ac—Appian.  MUhrid.—Plin.  2,  c.  97,  L 
7,  c.  24,  1.  25,  c.  2.  1.  33,  c.  3,  &c— Cic.  pro 
Man.  &C. — Paterc.  2,  c  18. — Eutrop.  5. — Jo- 

te.pK,  14. — Oro8.  6,  &c II.  A  man  in  the 

armies  of  Artazerxes.  He  was  rewarded  by  the 
monarch  for  having  wounded  Cyrus  the  young- 
er; but  when  ho  boasted  that  he  had  killed 
him,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death.  Plut.  in 
Artax. 

MithhidJIticcm  Belltjm,  begun  89  years  B. 
0.  was  ene  of  the  lungest  and  most  celebrated 
wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Romans  against  a 
foreign  power.  Three  Roman  officers,  L.  Cas- 
sius,  the  pro-consul,  M.  Aquilius,  and  CI.  Op. 
'us,  opposed  Mithridates  vrith  the  troops  of 
'thynn,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Qallo- 
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grecia.    The  army  of  these  provinces,  together 
with  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Asia,  amounted  to 
70,000  men  and  COOO  horse.    The  forces  of  the 
king  of  Pontus  were  greatly  superior  to  these  ; 
he  led  250,000  foot,  40,000  horse,  and  130  armed 
chariots,  into  the  field  of  battle,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Neoptolemus  and  Archclaus.  His  fiert 
consisted  of  400  ships  of  war,  well  manned  and 
provisioned.     In  an  engagement  the  king  o«f 
rontus  obtained  the  victory,  and  dispersed  the 
Roman  forces  in  Asia.    He  became  master  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  the  HeUespont 
submitted  to  his  power.    Two  of  the  Roman 
generals  were  taken,  and  M.  Aquilius,  who  w«s 
pie  principal  cause  of  the  war^  was  earned  about 
in  Asia,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  insults 
of  the  populace,  and  at  last  put  to  death  by  Mi- 
thridates, who  ordered  melted  gold  to  be  poured 
down  his  throat  9s  a  slur  upon  the  avidity  of  the 
Romans.    The  conqueror  took  every  possible 
advantage ;  he  subdued  all  the  islands  of  the 
JBgean  sea,  and,  though  Rhodes  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  his  power,  vet  tul  Greece  was  soon  over- 
run by  his  ^neial  Archelaus,  and  made  tributa- 
ry to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.    Meanwhile  the 
Romans,  incensed  against  Mithridates  on  ac- 
count of  his  perfidy,  and  of  his  cruelty  in  mas* 
sacring  80,000  of  their  countrymen  in  one  day 
all  over  Asia,  appointed  Sylla  to  march  into  the 
east.     Sylla  landed  in  Greece,  whore  the  in- 
habitants readily  acknowledged  his  power ;  but 
Athens  shut  her  gates  against  the  Roman  cono- 
mander,  and  Archelaus,  who  defended  it,  de- 
feated, with  the  greatest  courage,  all  the  eSbrts 
and  operations  of  the  enemy.    This  spirited 
defence  was  of  short  duration.    Archelaus  re- 
treated into  Boeotia,  where  Sylla  soon  followed 
him.    The  two  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  a  line 
of  battle  near  Chsronea,  and  the  Romans  ob- 
tained the  victory ;  and,  of  the  almost  innumer- 
able forces  of  the  AsiatKs.  no  more  than  10,000 
escaped.    Another  battle  in  Thessaly.  near  Oi- 
chomcnos,  proved  equally  fiital  to  the  king  of 
Pontus.     Dorvlaus,  one  of  his  generals,  was 
defeated,  and  he  soon  after  sued  for  peace.  Sylla 
listened  to  the  terms  of  accommodation,  as  his 
presence  at  Rome  was  now  become  necessary  to 
quell  the  commotions  and  cabals  which  his  ene- 
mies had  raised  against  him.    He  pledged  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Pontus  to  confirm  bim  in  the 
possession  of  ms  dominions,  and  to  procure  him 
the  tiUe  of  friend  and  ally  of  Rome ;  and  Mithri- 
dates consented  to  relinquish  Asia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  to  deliver  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzane^ 
and  Bithynm  to  Nicomedcs;  and  to  pay  to  the 
Romans  2000  talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  to  deliver  into  their  biuids  70  gal- 
lies  with  all  their  rigging.    Though  Mithridates 
seemed  to  have  re-established  peace  in  his  do- 
mfnions,  yet  Fimbria,  whose  sentiments  were 
contrary  to  those  of  Sylla,  and  who  made  him- 
self master  of  an  airtny  b^  intrigue  and  opprps- 
sion,  kept  him  under  continual  ^arms,  and  ren- 
dered the  exbtence  of  his  power  precarious. 
Sylla,  who  had  returned  from  Greece  to  rati^ 
the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  Mithn- 
dates,  rid  the  world  of  the  tyrannical  Fimbria; 
and  the  king  of  Pontus,  awed  by  the  resolution 
and  determined  firmness  of  his  adversarf,  agreed 
to  the  conditions,  though  with  reluctance.    The 
hoBtile  preparations  of  Mithridates,  which  con- 
tinued in  the  tiaic  of  peace,  became  suspected 
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hj  the  Ronmns ;  and  Munena,  who  was  left  as 
goTernor  of  Asia  in  Sylla's  absence,  and  who 
wished  to  make  himself  known  by  some  con- 
spicuous action,  began  hostilities  by  takins  Co- 
mana,  and  plundering  the  temple  of  BeTlona. 
Mithridatesaid  not  oppose  liim,  but  he  complain- 
ed of  the  breach  of  peace  before  the  Roman  se- 
nate. Mursna  was  publicly  reprimanded;  but 
as  he  did  not  cease  from  hosidlities,  it  was  easily 
understood  that  he  acted  by  the  private  direc- 
tions of  the  Roman  people.  The  king  upon 
this  marched  against  him,  and  a  batUe  was 
fought,  in  which  both  the  adversaries  claimed 
the  victory.  This  was  the  last  blow  which  the 
king  of  Pontus  received  in  this  war,  which  is 
called  the  second  Mithridatic  war,  and  which 
continued  for  about  three  years.  Sylla,  at  that 
time,  was  made  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  and 
he  commanded  Munena  to  retire  from  the  king- 
dom of  Mithridates.  The  death  of  S^lla  chang- 
ed the  face  of  aHairs ;  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Romans, 
which  had  never  been  committed  to  writing,  de- 
manded frequent  explanations,  and  Mithridates 
at  last  threw  o/Tthe  maskof  fnendshtp,  and  de- 
clued  war.  Nicoraedes,  at  his  death,  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans;  but  Mithridates  dis- 
puted their  right  to  the  possessions  of  the  deceas- 
ed monarch,  and  entered  the  field  with  120,000 
men,  besides  a  fleet  of  400  ships  in  his  ports, 
16,000  horsemen  to  follow  him,  and  100  chariots 
armed  with  scythes.  Lucullus  was  appointed 
over  Asia,  and  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
Mithridatic  war.  His  valour  and  prudence 
showed  his  merit ;  and  Mithridates,  in  his  vain 
attempts  to  take  Cyzicum,  lost  no  less  than 
300,000  men.  Success  continually  attended  the 
Roman  arms.  The  king  of  Pontus  was  defeat- 
ed in  several  bloody  engagements,  and  with  diffi- 
culty saved  his  life,  and  retired  to  his  son-in-law 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Lucullus  pursued 
him,  and  when  his  applications  lor  the  person 
of  the  fugitive  monarch  had  been  despised  by 
Tigranes,  he  marched  to  the  capital  of  Armenia, 
ana  terrified,  by  his  sudden  approach,  the  nu- 
merous forces  of  the  enemy.  A  battle  ensued. 
The  Romans  obtained  an  easy  victory,  and  no 
less  than  100,000  foot  of  the  Armenians  perish- 
ed, and  only  five  men  of  the  Romans  were  kill- 
ed. Ti^poiocerta,  the  rich  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  After  such 
signal  victories,  Lucullus  had  the  mortification  to 
see  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  to  be  dispossess- 
ed of  the  command  by  the  arrival  of  Pompey. 
The  new  general  showed  himself  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed Lucmlufl.  He  defeated  Mithridates,  and 
rendered  his  affairs  so  desperate,  that  the  mo- 
narch ^ed  for  8af^ty  into  the  country  of  the 
Scythians,  where,  for  a  while,  he  meditated  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  empire ;  end  with  more  wild- 
ness  than  prudence,  secretly  resolved  to  invade 
Italy  by  land,  and  march  an  army  across  the 
northern  wilds  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the 
Apennines.  Not  only  the  kingdom  of  Mithri- 
dates had  &llen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but  also 
all  the  neighbouring  kings  and  princes  were 
subdued  i  and  Pompey  saw  prostrate  at  his  feet 
Tigranes  himself,  that  king  of  kinffs,  who  bad 
lately  treated  the  Romans  with  such  contempt. 
Meantime  the  wild  projecU  of  Mithridates  ter- 
rified his  subjecU;  and  they,  fearful  to  accompa- 
ny Um  in  a  march  of  above  2000  miles  across 


a  barren  and  uncultivated  country,  revolted,  and 
made  his  son  king.  The  monarch,  forsaken  in 
his  old  age,  even  by  his  own  children,  put  an 
end  to  bis  life,  (  i^id.  MiihricUUew  VII.)  and 

Sve  the  Romans  cause  to  rejoice,  as  the  third 
ithridatie  war  was  ended  in  his  fall,  B.  C.  63. 
The  duration  of  the  Mithridatic  war  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.  According  to  Justin,  Orosios, 
Florus,  and  Eutropius,  it  lasted  for  forty  years; 
but  the  opinion  of  others,  who  fix  its  duration  to 
30  years,  is  far  more  credible ;  and,  indeed,  by 

S roper  calculation,  there  elapsed  no  more  than 
6  years  from  the  time  that  Mithridates  first  en- 
tered the  field  against  the  Romans  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  Apjnan,  in  MUhritL—'JuHin, 
37,  Ac—fTor.  2,  Ac— Irt©.— P/u<.  in  Lue.  Ac. 
— OroHut. — Patere. — Dion. 

Mnason,  a  tyrant  of  Elatia,  who  gave  1900 
pieces  of  gold  for  twelve  pictures  of  twelve  gods 
to  Asdepiodorus.    Plin,  35,  c.  16. 

M(ERis,  a  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  300  kings  from  Menes  to  Sesostris,  and 
reigned  68  years.    Herodot.  2,  c  13. 

Mold,  I.  a  ^likMopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also 
ApoUonius.  Some  are  of  omnion  that  Apollo- 
nius  and  Molo  are  two  diflerent  persons,  who 
were  both  natives  of  Alabanda,  and  disciples  of 
Menecles  of  the  same  place.  They  both  visit- 
ed Rhodes,  and  there  opened  a  school,  but  Molo 
flourished  some  time  after  Apollonins.  Molo 
had  Cksero  and  J.  Cnsar  among  his  pauiki. 

[rid.  Apolktnius.]     ac.  de   Oral. IL    A 

prince  of  Syria,  who  revolted  against  Antiochua, 
and  killed  himself  when  his  rel^lion  was  attend- 
ed with  ill  success. 

MdLossi.     Vid,  Part  h 

MoLossus,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Androma- 
che. He  reigned  in  Epirus  after  the  death  of 
Helenas,  and  part  of  his  dominions  received  the 
Qame  of  Molossia  from  him.    Poum.  1,  c.  11. 

MoNiMA,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Miletea,  whom 
Mithridates  the  Great  married.  Vid.MUhrida' 
tea. 

MoNOPHiLCs,  an  eunuch  of  Mithridates.  Tb« 
king  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  one  of  hb 
dau^htera ;  and  the  eunuch,  when  he  saw  the 
afifain  of  his  master  in  a  desperate  situation, 
stabbed  her  lest  she  should  fallmto  the  enemy's 
hands. 

MoNTANUs,  one  of  the  senators  whom  Domi- 
tian  consulted  about  boiling  a  turbot    Juv.  A, 

MoKYMUs,  a  servant  of  Uorinth,  who,  not  be- 
ing permitted  by  his  master  to  folk>w  Diogenrs 
the  cynic,  pretended  madness,  and  obtained  his 
liberty.  He  became  a  greet  admirer  of  the  phi- 
losopner,  and  also  of  Crates,  and  even  wrold 
something  in  the  form  of  facetious  stories.  Diog, 
Laert. 

Mopsca.     Vid,  Part  III. 

MoacuiON,  a  name  common  to  four  diflerent 
writers,  whose  compositions,  character,  and  na- 
tive place  are  unknown.  Some  fragments  of 
their  writings  remain,  some  few  yerses  and  a 
treatise  de  morbi»  mtdierum,  edited  by  Oesncr. 
4to.  BasiL  1566. 

MoscBus,  I.  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  hb   country  in    hb  own    mother 

tongue. II.  A  philosopher  of  Sidon.     He  is 

supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  anatomical  philo- 
sophy.    Strab. III.  A  Greek  buoolb  poet 

in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Phibdelphus.  The 
sweetness  and  elegance  of  hb  ecfcf^ues,  which 
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tre  still  extant,  make  the  world  regret  the  lo« 
of  poetical  pieces  no  ways  inferior  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Theocritus.  The  best  edition  of 
Moscbus-  with  Bion  is  that  of  Ueskin,  8vo. 
Oxen.  1748. 

Moses,  a  celebrated  legislator  and  general 
among  the  Jews,  well  known  in  sacred  History. 
He  was  bom  in  Eg^pt,  1571  B.  C.  and  after 
he  had  performed  bis  miracles  before  Pharaoh, 
conducted  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea, 
and  given  them  laws  and  oidinances  during 
their  peregrination  of  40  years  in  the  wilderness 
of  Arabia,  he  died  at  the  aee  of  120.  His 
writings  have  been  quoted  and  commended  by 
•everalof  the  heathen  authors,  who  have  di- 
vested themselves  of  their  prejudices  against  an 
Hebrew,  and  extolled  his  learning  and  the  ef- 
fect* of  his  wisdom.     Longinus. — Diod.  I. 

MuMMius,  L.  a  Roman  consul,  sent  against 
the  Achsans,  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C.  147. 
He  destroyed  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Chakis, 
by  order  of  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Achaiciu  from  his  victories.  He  did 
not  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy, 
but  returned  home  without  any  increase  of 
fortune.  He  was  so  unacquainted  with  the 
value  of  the  paintings  and  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  of  Greece,  which  were  found 
in  the  plunder  of  Corinth,  that  he  said  to  those 
who  conveyed  them  to  Rome,  that  if  they  Utet 
them  or  injured  them  they  should  make  others 
in  their  stead.  Patere.  1,  c  13. — Strab.  8. — 
Plin.  34,  c  7, 1.  37,  c.  1.— i^r.2,  c.  e.^-Paus. 
5,c24. 

Mdnatius,  Plancus,  L  a  consul  sent  to  the 
rebellious  army  of  Germanicus.  Ho  was  almost 
IdUed  by  the  incensed  soldiery,  who  suspected 
that  it  was  through  him  that  they  had  not  all 
been  pardoned  and  indemnified  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate.  Calpumius  rescueid  him  from 
their  fbry. II.  An  orator  and  disciple  of  Ci- 
cero. His  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grand- 
father,  bore  the  same  name.  He  was  with  Ce- 
sar in  Gaul,  and  was  made  consul  with  Brutus. 
He  promiscMi  to  favour  the  republican  cause  for 
some  time,  but  he  deserted  again  to  Casbar.  He 
was  long  Antony**  favourite,  but  he  left  him  at 
the  battle  of  Actium,  to  conciliate  the  favours  of 
Octavius.  His  services  were  great  in  the  se- 
nate ;  for,  through  his  influence  and  persuasion, 
that  venerable  body  flattered  the  conqueror  of 
Antony  with  the  appellation  of  Augustus.  He 
was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  censor.  Plul. 
in  Ant, 

MuBiBNA,  a  celebrated  Roman,  left  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Asia  by 
Sylla.  He  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mithn- 
dates  with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a 
defeat  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his 
return  to  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
wings  of  Sylla*s  army  at  the  battle  against 
Arenelaus  near  Chseronea.  He  was  abfy  de- 
fended in  an  oration  by  Cicero  when  his  cha- 
racter was  attacked  and  censured.  Cic,  pro 
Mur. — Appian.  de  MUhrid. 

Mo8A  Antonius,  I.  a  fireedroan  and  physician 
of  Augustus.  He  cured  his  imperial  master  of 
a  dangerous  disease  under  which  he  laboured, 
by  recommending  to  him  the  use  of  the  cold 
hath.  He  was  not  so  successful  in  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  the  cold  bath  to  Marcellus  as  he 
hM  been  to  Augustus,  and  his  illustious  pa- 1 
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tient  died  under  his  care.    Two  small 

de  herbd  Botanicd^  and  de  tuendd  Valetudinc, 

are  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

11.  A  daughter  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bi- 

thynia.  She  attempted  to  recover  her  fiitber'tf 
kingdom  from  the  Romans,  but  to  no  parposp, 
though  Cssar  espoused  her  cause.  Patere.  zL 
— Suet,  in  Caa, 

MusjEcs,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  sappoeed  la 
have  been  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or  Oipheuay 
and  to  have  lived  about  1410  years  before  the 
Christian  era.    The  elegant  poem  of  the  lorvem 
of  Leander  and  EEero  was  written  by  a  Musaeua 
who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  aocondLEi^ 
to  the  more  received  opinions.     Amnng  the 
good  editions  of  Museus  two  may  be  selected  a» 
the  best,  that  of  Rover,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1727  ;  and 
that  of  Schroder,  8vo.  Leovard,  1743.     Virg. 
uEn.  6,  c.  6n.—Diog, 

MoTf  A,  a  daughter  of  CL  Mutius  Sccvola, 
and  sister  of  Metellus  Celer.    She  waa  Pom- 

Sey's  third  wifo.  Her  incontinent  behaviour  sa 
iflgusted  her  husband,  that,  at  his  return  from 
the  Mithridatic  war,  he  divorced  her,  though  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.  She  afterwards 
married  M.  Scaurus.  Augustus  grntly  esteem- 
ed her.   Plut,  in  Pomp. II.  A  wife  of  Julius 

Cssar,  beloved  by  Clodius  the  tribune.     Suet, 

in  CcM.  50. 111.  The  mother  of  Augustus. 

McTiA  Lex^  the  same  as  that  which  was  en- 
acted by  Licinius  Crassus  and  Gl.  Mutius,  A. 
U.  C.  G57.     Vid.  Licinia  Lex, 

MuTiNEs,  one  of  Annibal's  generals,  who 

was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  Rome  on 

delivering  up  Agrigentum.    Liv.  25,  c.  41,  L 

27,  c  5. 

Mutius,  1.  the  father-in-law  of  C.  Marios. 

^11.  A  Roman  who  saved  the  life  of  young 

Marius,  by  convening  him  away  firom  the  par- 
suits  of  his  enemies  in  a  load  of  straw.— III. 
A  friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  by  whose  means 

he  was  raised  to  the  oflke  of  a  tribune. IV. 

C.  Sc&vola,  surnamed  CordtUf  because  famous 
for  his  courage  and  intrepidity.  When  Porsea- 
ua,  king  of  Etruria,  had  besieged  EUimOf  Muti- 
us disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  Tuscan, 
and  as  he  could  fluently  speak  the  languaffe^  he 
gained  an  easy  introduction  into  the  royal  tent. 
Forsenna  sat  alone  with  his  secretary  when  Mu- 
tius entered.  The  Roman  rushed  upon  the  se- 
cretary and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  mistaking 
him  for  his  royal  master.  Thb  occasioned  a 
noise,  and  Mutius,  unable  to  escape,  was  set»d 
and  brought  before  the  king.  He  gave  no  an- 
swers to  Uie  inquiries  of  the  courtiers,  and  only 
told  them  that  he  was  a  Roman^  and  to  give 
them  a  proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  laid  his  right 
hand  on  an  altar  of  burning  coals,  and  sternly 
looking  at  the  king,  and  without  uttering  a  groan, 
he  boldly  told  him  that  300  young  Romans  like 
himself  had  conspired  against  his  Fife,  and  ente^ 
ed  his  camp  in  disguise,  determined  either  to  des- 
troy him  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  This  ex- 
traordinary confessioD  astonished  Porseana  ;  be 
made  peace  with  the  Romans  and  retired  fiom 
their  city.  Mutius  obtained  the  somame  of 
Sccnola^  because  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
hand  by  burning  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Etru- 
rian king.     Plut.  in  Par. — /tor.  1,  c.  10.— X*r. 

2,  c  iC V.  CL  Scavola,  a  Roman  consuL 

He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dalmatians,  and 
signallaed  himself  greatly  in  the  Marsiaa  war. 
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He  is  highly  commended  by  Cicero,  whom  he 
mstruct^  in  the  study  of  civU  Uw.  Cie, — Pint. 
—VI.  Another,  appointed  prooontol  of  Asia, 
which  he  governed  with  so  much  popularity, 
that  he  was  generally  proposed  to  others  as  a  pat- 
tern of  equity  and  moderation.  Cicero  speaks 
ofhim  as  eloquent,  learned,  and  ingenious  j  equal- 
ly eminent  as  an  orator  and  as  a  lawyer.  He 
Was  murdered  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  during 
t^ie  dvil  war  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  83  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Plui.—Cic.  de  Orat,  1,  c.  48.— 
Paterc.  2,  c  22. 

MYCEaiNus,  a  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  reigned  with 
great  justice  and  moderation.  Jacrodot.2,  c.  129. 
Mtcitbus,  a  servant  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of 
Rheg^um.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  caie  of 
the  ungddm,  and  of  the  children  of  the  deceas- 
ed prince,  and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such 
fidelity  and  moderation,  that  he  acquired  the  es- 
teem of  all  the  citizens^  and  at  last  restored  the 
kingdom  to  his  master's  children  when  come  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  retired  to  peace  and  so- 
btude  with  a  small  portion.  He  is  called  by 
some  MicaJus.    Justin.  4,  c.  2. 

Mtcon,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  with  others 
assisted  in  making  and  perfecting  the  Pascilc 
of  Athens.  Ho  was  the  rival  of  Polygnotus. 
Plin.  33  and  35. 
MyrmId6ne«.  .  Vid.  Part  I. 
Mtrok,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Greece,  pe- 
culiarly happy  in  imitating  nature.  He  made 
a  cow  so  much  resembling  life,  that  even  bulls 
were  deceived  and  approached  her  as  if  aUve,  as 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  many  epigrams  in 
the  Anthologia.  He  flourished  about  ^  years 
before  Christ.  Ovid.  Art.  Am,  3,  v.  319.— 
Paus,--Juv.  B.—Pr<mert.  2,  el.  41. 

MtrsIlus,  a  son  of  Myrsus,  the  last  of  the 
HeracKde  who  reigned  in  Lvdia.  He  is  also 
called  Candaules.     Vid,  Caniaxdes, 

Mtrtis,  a  Greek  woman,  who  distinguished 
herself  by  her  poetical  talents.  She  flourished 
about  500  years  B.  C.  and  instructed  the  cele- 
brated Corinna  in  the  several  rules  of  versifica- 
tion. Pindar  himself,  as  some  report,  was  also 
one  of  her  pupils. 

Mrs,  (jnyoB^  an  artist  famous  in  working 
and  poUshing  silver.  Ho  beautifully  represent- 
ed the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitiiie  on  a 
shield  in  the  hand  of  Minerva's  statue  made 
by  Phidias.  Pau9,  1,  c  28.— iWartio/.  8,  ep. 
34  and  51, 1.  14,  ep.  93.— Properr.  3,  el.  9,  c.  14. 
Myscbllus,  or  Misccllus,  a  native  of 
Rhrps  in  Achaia,  who  founded  Crotona  in 
Italy,  according  to  an  orade,  which  tokl  him 
to  Niild  a  ciu  where  he  found  rain  with  fine 
weather.  The  meaning  of  the  oracle  long  per- 
plexed him,  till  he  found  a  beautiful  woman  all 
in  tears  in  Italy,  which  circumstance  he  inter- 
preted in  his  fiivour.  According  to  some,  MyB- 
cellus,  who  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  went  out 
of  Argosy  without  the  permission  of  the  magis- 
trates^ for  which  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  judges  had  put  each  a  bUck  ball  as  a  sign 
of  condemnation,  bat  Hercules  changed  them 
all  and  made  thraa  white,  and  had  his  son  ac- 
qottted ;  upon  which  MysceUus  left  Greece,  and 
came  to  Italy,  where  he  buUt  Crotona.  Oiid. 
Met.  15,  V.  19.— iSSfroft.  6  and  S.—Suidas. 

Mtstes,  a  son  of  the  poet  Valgius,  whose 
early  death  was  to  lamented  by  the  father,  that 
Part  IL— 3  S 


Horace  wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  giief  of  bitf 
friend.    Horat,  2,  od.  9. 

Mytbecus,  a  sophist  of  Syracuse.  He  studied 
cookery,  and  when  he  thought  himself  suffi- 
ciently skilled  in  dressing  meat,  he  went  to 
Sparta,  where  he  gained  much  practice,  espe- 
cially among  the  younger  citizens.  Ho  was 
soon  after  expelled  the  city  by  the  magistrates, 
who  observea  that  the  aid  of  Mythecus  was  un- 
necessary, as  hunger  was  the  best  seasoning. 

N. 

NiBiZANfis,  an  ofRcer  of  Darius  third,  at  th« 
battle  of  Issus.  He  conspired  with  Bessus  to 
murder  his  royal  master,  either  to  obtain  the 
fiivour  of  Alexander,  or  to  seize  the  kingdom. 
He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander.  Curt.  3,  dx. 
—Died.  17. 

NAbis,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  Lacedomon, 
who  in  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  sur- 
passed a  Phalaris  or  a  Dbnystus.  When  ha 
had  exercised  every  art  in  plundering  the  citi- 
zens of  Sparta,  he  made  a  statue,  which  in  re- 
semblance was  like  his  vrife,  and  was  clothed  in 
the  most  magnificent  apparel;  and  whenever 
any  one  refused  to  deliver  up  his  riches,  the 
tyrant  led  him  to  the  statue,  which  immediately, 
by  means  of  secret  springs,  seized  him  in  its 
arms,  and  tormented  him  in  the  most  excruciat- 
ing manner  with  bearded  poinU  and  prickles 
hid  under  the  clothes.  Nabis  made  an  alliance 
with  Flaminius,  the  Roman  general,  and  pur- 
sued, with  the  most  inveterate  enmity,  the  war 
which  he  had  undertaken  against  the  Achnans. 
He  besiecedGythium,  and  defeated  Philopoemon 
in  a  naval  battle.  His  triumph  was  short ;  the 
general  of  the  Achieans  soon  repaired  his  losses, 
and  Nabis  was  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and 
treacherously  murdered  as  he  attempted  to  save 
his  life  by  flight,  6.  C.  192,  after  an  usurpa- 
tion of  14  years.  PoM,  13.— Justin.  30  and 
Zl.—Plut.  in  PhU,^Pmu.  7,  c  a— /Tor.  9; 
c7. 

Nabonassar,  a  king  of  Babylon,  after  the 
division  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  From  huA 
the  Nabonassarean  epoch  received  Ma  name, 
agreeing  with  the  year  of  the  world  3237,  or 
736B.&.  ^  ..     '^ 

Nsyius,  (Cn.^  I.  [**  a  native  of  Clhipania, 
was  the  first  imitator  of  the  regular  dranuttie 
works  which  had  been  produced  by  Livius  An- 
dronicus.  He  served  m  the  first  Punic  war, 
and  his  eariiest  plays  were  represented  at  Rome 
in  the  year  519.  The  names  of  his  trsgedies, 
from  which  as  few  fragments  remain  as  from 
those  of  Livius,  are  still  preserved : — Akestis, 
(from  which  there  is  yet  extant  a  description  of 
old  age  in  rugged  and  barbarous  verse)— J9aiuie, 
Dulorestcs^  Heaiona,  Hector ^  Iphigenia^  Lycur- 
guSf  PhceniawtB,  ProtesilatUt  and  Telephtu. 
All  these  were  translated,  or  doeely  imitated 
from  the  works  of  Euripides,  Anaxandrides,  and 
other  Greek  dramatists.  Cicero  commends  a 
passage  in  the  Hector^  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned tragedies^  where  the  hero  of  the  piece,  de- 
lighted  with  the  praises  which  he  bad  received 
from  his  fiuher  Priam,  exctaime— 
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Laudari  meaUte,  jxder,  laudato  viro: 

Ntfvius,  however,  vras  accounted  a  better  comic 
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Chan  tragic  podt.  Ckeio  has  ffhren  na  aome 
apeciroena  or  hb  jeata,  with  wmch  that  cele- 
Intited  wit  aiw]  orator  appaara  to  have  been 
greatly  amaied  }  but  they  consit  rather  in  on- 
expected  tnma  of  expregaum,  or  a  play  of  wordi^ 
than  in  irenuine  homonr.  Unfortunately  for 
Nsviua,  he  did  not  alwaya  confine  himaelf  in 
his  comedies  to  aodi  inoffenaiTe  jeata.  The 
dramaa  of  Ma^na  Gtccia  and  Sicily,  especially 
thoae  of  Ephidiarmoa,  wen  the  prototypea  of 
the  older  Greek  comedy ;  and  accoidincly  the 
moat  ancient  Latin  plays,  particularly  thoae  of 
Ncvius,  which  were  formed  on  the  nme  school, 
though  there  be  no  evidence  that  they  ridicoled 
political  events,  partook  of  the  personal  satiie 
and  invective  which  pervaded  the  prodoctiona  of 
Aristophanea.  If,  as  b  related,  toe  comediee  of 
Ncvius  were  directed  againat  tne  vicea  and  cor- 
poral defecta  of  the  constda  and  aenators  of 
Rome,  he  must  have  been  the  most  original  of 
the  Latin  comic  poeta,  and  mfinitely  more  so 
than  Plautos  or  Terence ;  since,  althooffb  he 
may  have  parodied  or  copied  the  dramaticlablea 
of  the  anaent  Greek  or  Sicilian  comedies,  the 
spirit  and  colouring  of  the  particular  acenea 
must  have  been  his  own.  The  elder  Scipio  waa 
one  of  the  chief  objecta  of  his  satiric  representa- 
tions, and  the  poetic  severity  with  which  Aris- 
tophanes persecuted  Socratea  or  Euripidea,  waa 
hardly  more  indecent  and  miadirected  than  the 
sarcasms  of  Nsvius  againat  the  greatest  captain, 
the  most  accompliahed  acholar,  and  the  most 
virtuous  citizen  of  hu  a^.  Nevius,  however, 
did  not  long  escape  with  impunity.  Rome  was 
a  very  different  sort  of  republic  from  Athens  : 
it  was  rather  an  aristocracy  than  a  democracy, 
and  its  patriciana  ware  not  always  dbposed  to 
tolerate  the  taunts  and  insults  which  the  chiefs 
of  the  Greek  democracy  were  obl^ed  to  endure. 
Nsvius  had  said  in  one  of  his  verses,  that  the 
patrician  family  of  the  Metelli  had  frequently 
obtained  the  consulship  before  the  age  permit- 
ted by  law,  and  he  insinuated  that  they  had  been 
promoted  to  this  dignity,  not  in  consequence  of 
their  virtues^  but  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  fate : 

•^jFbto MeUlH Romajiunt  Ckmtvlu* 

With  the  assistance  of  the  other  patricians, 
the  Metelli  retorted  his  sarcaauM  in  a  Satumian 
stanza,  not  unlike  the  measure  of  aome  of  our 
old  ballads,  in  which  they  threatened  to  play  the 
devil  with  their  witty  peraecotor— 

Cum  8€Bpe  haderentur^ 
a     Dabunt  malum  MeUUi^ 
Dabunt  malum  Metelli, 
DabufU  malum  MetellV 

The  Metelli,  however,  did  not  confine  their 
vengeance  to  this  ingenious  and  spirited  satire, 
in  the  compositbn  of  which,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  whole  Roman  senate  waa  eniraired. 
On  account  rf  the  unceasing  abuse  aSr re- 
pnyches  whaA  he  had  uttered  against  them, 
and  other  chief  mon  of  the  city,  h?was  thro^ 
into  pnaon,  where  he  wrote  his  comedies,  the 
HaruAus,  and  LeorUe;  These  playsbemg in 
some  meaaure  intended  aa  a  recantation  ofhis 
former  invectivei^  he  waa  liberated  by  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people.  He  soon,  however,  rehpsed 
into  his  former  courses,  and  continued  to  p^ 
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secnte  the  nobility  in  his  drunaa  and  i 
such  implacable  (Balike,  that  he  was  aU  len£[tli 
driven  m>m  Rome  by  their  influence,  and  bmyr" 
ing  retired  to  Utica,  he  died  there,  ixi  the  yoF 
5w,  aceordinff  to  Cicero  ;  but  Varro  fixes  ttim 
death  aomewhat  later.    Before  leaving   Roma, 
he  had  composed  the  following  epitaph  on  him- 
aelf, which  GeUiuB  remarks  is  roll  of  Campaniait 
arrogance  ;  though  the  import  of  it,   be    mddm, 
might  be  ailoweirto  be  true,  had  it  been  wiitlcn 
by  ancther; 

*  Mortaka  immortaletjlere  eiJbret/lMs, 
FUrent  div^  CawHteMe  N^ewium  pae/aim  / 
Jlaque  postguam  e*t  Orcino  tradibu  tkeaauf^ 
OblUei  sunt  Roma  loquitr  Latina  " 


Besides  his  comedies  and  the  above  epitenhr 
Ncviua  waa  alao  author  of  the  Cyprian  Uiad,  a 
tranalation  from  a  Greek  poem,  called  the  Cy- 
mrianEpie.  Aristotle,  in  the  23d  chapter  of  his 
Foelica.  mentions  the  cni^nal  work,  (rm  «v«^«,) 
which,  ne  say^  had  fhmiahed  many  aabiects  for 
the  drama.  Some  writers,  particulariy  PindaTfr 
have  attributed  tins  Greek  poem  tb  Hom^ ;  aixi 
there  waa  kmg  an  idle  story  current,  that  he  had 

S'ven  it  as  a  portion  to  hia  dangler  Arsephooe. 
arodotos,  in  his  second  Book,  concludes,  a/ler 
some  critical  diacussion,  that  it  was  not  writteo^ 
by  Homer,  but  that  it  waa  donbtleas  the  work 
of  a  contemporary  poet,  or  one  who  lived  ahoitly 
after  him.    Heyne  thinks  it  moat  probable,  that 
it  was  by  a  poet  called  Stannus,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Cypraa,  and  that  it  received  its  name 
from  the  country  of  its  author.    Whoever  mav 
have  written  thia  Cyprian  Epic,  it  contatned* 
twelve  booka,  and  was  probably  a  work  of  ama* 
reus  and  romantic  fiction.    It  commenced  with 
the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus-^t  related 
the  contention  of  the  threeffoddcaaee  on  Monof 
Ida — ^the  fablaa  concerning  Palamedes — the  stoiy 
of  the  daughters  of  Anius — and  tibe  love  adven- 
tures of  the  Phrygian  fair  during  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  aiege  of  Troy— and  it  terminaletf 
with  the  councilof  the.goda,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  Achilles  should  be  withdrawn  fnm 
the  war,  by  aowing  dissension  between  him  and- 
Atridea.    A  metrical  chronicle,  which  chiefly 
related  ihe  eventa  of  the  first  Punic  war,  waa 
another,  and  probable  the  last  work  of  Nsviua, 
aince  Cicero  says,  that  in  writing  It  he  filled  up 
the  leisure  of  his  latter  days  with  wonderful 
complacency  and  satisfaction.'*    Durdop.y^Cie, 
TVac.  1,  c.  I.  de  Senect.Sorat,^  ep.  1,  c  53L 

II.  AnaugurinthareignofTaiquio.  Ta 

convince  the  king  and  the  Romana  of  his  pow- 
er as  an  augur,  he  cut  a  flint  with  a  ruor,  aad 
turned  the  ridicule  of  the  p(^pulace  into  admira- 
tion.   The  razor  and  flint  were  buried  under  an 
altar,  and  it  was  usual  among  the  Romans  to 
make  witnesses  in  civil  cauaea  swear  near  it. 
Dionys.  Hal,^Liv.  1,  c  36.— Cfc.  de  divin.  1, 
c  17.  de  N.  D.  2,  c  3, 1.  3,  c  6. 
^  NARCfsatrs,  a  freedman  and  secretaiv  of  Clan- 
diua,  who  abused  his  trust  and  the  infirmities  of 
his  imperial  master,  and  plundered  the  citiiens 
of  Rome  to  enrich  himself:    MeswUina.  the  em- 
peror's wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  bim,  but 
Narciasus  sacrificed  her  to  his  avarice  and  re- 
aentment    Agrippina,  who  succeeded  in  the 
I^aoe  of  Meesalina.  was  more  socoessfUL   Nar 
ciaaua  was  baniahed  by  her  intrigues,  and  com- 
pelled to  kill  himself,  A  D.  54.     ntf.Fi(tIU. 
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'  mrfcA,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Scifm. 
IVasica  was  the  first  who  invented  the  measuring 
of  time  by  water,  B.  C.  159,  about  134yearB 
after  the  intrododton  of  sun-dials  at  Rome. 

Vid.    Scipio. An    avaricious    feUow,  who 

married  his  daughter  to  Coranus,  a  man  as  mean 
as  himself,  that  he  might  not  only  not  repay  the 
money  he  had  borrowed,  but  moreover  oecome 
his  creditor's  heir.  Coranus,  understandinff  his 
meaning,  purposely  alienated  his  property  from 
him  and  his  daughter,  and  exposed  hmi  to  ridi- 
cule.    Horat.  ^  Sal.  5,  v.  64,  dbc. 

NistoiCNxs,  a  Roman  knight^  whose  luxury, 
arrogance,  and  ostentation,  exhibited  ^  an  en- 
tertainment he  gave  to  Meccnas,  were  ndiculed 
by  Horace,  2,  Sot  8. 

NAUCRATxa,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Artemisia  to  write  a  panegvric  upon 

MaufiolivB. II.  An  orator  wfio  endeavoured 

to  alienate  the  cities  of  Lyda  fiom  the  interest 
4>f  Brutus. 

Nacsicaa,  a  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the 
Pheaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked  on 
her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  humanity 
that  he  owed  the  kind  reception  he  experienced 
iirom  the  king.  She  married,  according  to  Aris- 
totle and  Dictys,  Telemachus  the  son  of  Ulys- 
ses, by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Perseptolis 
or  Ploliporthus.  Homer,  Od.  6. — Pott*.  5,  c. 
\d.—Hygin,  fab.  126. 

Nauteb,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  comforted 
^neas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sicily. 
Virg,  jEtl  5,  V.  704.  He  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a  family  to  whom  the  pal- 
fadiom  of  Troy  was,  in  consequence  of  the  ser- 
vice of  their  ancestors,  entrusted.  Virg,  JEn, 
§,  V.  794. 

Neauces,  a  painter,  among[8t  whose  capital 
pieces  are  mentbned  a  painting  of  Venus,  a 
sea-fight  between  the  Persians  and  the  E^p- 
tians,  and  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shore  with  a 
crocodile  preparing  to  attack  it 

Nearchus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  his  In- 
dian expedition.  He  was  ordered  to  sail  upon 
the  Indian  ocean  with  Onesicritus,  and  to  exa- 
mine it.  He  wroto  an  account  of  this  voyage 
and  of  the  kin^s  life ;  but  his  veracity  has  been 
called  in  question  b^  Arrian.  After  the  king's 
death  he  was  appomted  over  Lyda  and  Pam- 
phylia.  Curt.  9,  c  10. — Polyan,  9. — Justin, 
13,  c.  4.— Sfroi.  8,  &c. 

Nechos,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  attempted  to 
make  a  communication  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Red  Seas,  B.  C.  610.  No  less  than 
12,000  men  perishecl  in  the  attempt.  It  was 
discovered  in  his  reign  that  Africa  was  drcum- 
navigable.    Herodot.  %  c.  158, 1.  4,  c.  42. 

Nectak&bcs,  and  Nectanabis,  a  iung  of 
Egypt,  who  defended  his  country  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachoe,  B.  C. 
363.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  made 
an  alliance  with  Agesilaus  king  of  Sparta,  and 
with  his  assistance  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  his 
subjects.  Some  time  after  he  was  joined  by  the 
Sidonians,  Phoenicians,  and  inhabitants  of  Cy- 
prus, who  had  revolted  from  the  king  of  Persia. 
Thb  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  attacked  by 
Darius  the  king  of  Persia,  who  marched*at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  Nectanebus,  to  defend  his 
frontiers  against  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  levied 
20,000  mercenary  soldiers  in  Greece,  the  same 
number  in  Libya,  and  60,000  were  furnished  in 


Egypt  This  ntUMfoas  body  was  not  equal  to 
the  Persian  forces ;  and  Nectanebus,  defeated  ia 
a  battle,  ^ve  up  all  hopes  of  resistance  and  fled 
into  iEthiopb,  B.  C.  350^  where  he  found  a 
safo  asylum.  His  kmgdom  of  Egypt  became 
from  that  time  tributary  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
Pint.  Ages.-^Diod,  16,  Ac^Polycm,  2.—Nep, 
in  Ages. 

Nemesianus,  M.  AuRfiL.  OLTMP..a  Latin 
poet,  bom  at  Carthage,  of  no  vei^  brilliant  ta- 
lents, in  the  third  century,  whose  poems  on 
hunting  and  bird-catohing  were  piAlbhedby 
Burnam,  inter  scriptores  rei  venatice,  4to.  L. 
Bat  1728. 

Nemesius,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  elegant  and 
useful  treatise  de  Natura  Hominit  was  edited 
in  12ma  Ant  apud  Plant  1565,  and  in  8vo. 
Oxon.  1671. 

NeOcles,  L  an  Athenian  phikMopher,  fathei^ 
or,  according  to  Cicero,  brother  to  the  philoso- 
pher Epicurus.    Ctc.   1,  de  Nat.  D.  c  21. — 

Diog. II.ThefrtherofThcmistocles.  JEli- 

an.  V,  H,  %  &c.—Cic.  Nep.  in  Them. 

Neon,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  who  assisted  Cyrus^  against 
Artaxerxes. 

'  NEdPTOL^Moa,  L  a  king  of  Epihis.  son  of 
Achilles  and  I>eidami&  called  Pyrrhu9f  fnftn 
the  yeUotD  colour  of  his  nair.  He  was  carefuUy 
educated  under  Che  eye  of  his  mother,  and  gave 
early  proofs  of  his  valour.  After  the  deaUi  of 
Achilles,  Crfchas  declared  in  the  assembl;^  of 
the  Greeks  that  T^  could  not  be  ta]^en  with- 
out the  assisteuce  of  the  son  of  the  deceased  he- 
ro. Immediately  ugon  this  XJlysses  and  Phoe- 
nix were  commissioned  to  bring  Pyrrhus  to  the 
war.  He  returned  with  them  with  pleasure, 
and  received  the  name  of  Neoptolemus,  (new 
soldier,)  because  he  had  come  late  to  the  field. 
His  cruelty,  however,  Was  at  great  as  that  of  his 
father.  Not  satisfied  with  breaking  down  the 
gates  of  Priam's  palace,  he  exercised  the  great- 
est barbarity  upon  the  remains  of  his  familv ; 
and,  without  any  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  where  Priam  had  taken  refuge,  he  slaugh* 
tered  him  without  mercy ;  or,  according  to 
others,  dragged  him  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of 
his  fiither,  where  he  sacrificed  him,  and  where 
he  cut  oflf  his  head,  and  carried  it  in  exultation 
through  thestrecteof  Troy  fixed  on  the  point  of 
a  spear.  He  also  sacrinced  Astyanax  to  his 
fury,  and  immolated  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of 
Achilles  according  to  those  who  deny  that  that 
sacrifice  was  voluntary.  When  Trov  was  taken, 
the  captives  were  divided  among  the  conquer- 
ors, and  Pyrrhus  had  for  his  share  Andromache 
the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenus  the  son  of 
Priam.  The  place  of  his  retirement  after  the 
Trojan  war  is  not  known.  Some  maintain  that 
he  went  to  Thessaly,  where  his  grandfather  still 
reigned ;  but  this  is  confuted  by  others,  who  ob- 
serve, perhaps  with  more  reason,  that  he  went 
to  EfHrus,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
new  kingdom,  because  his  grandfather  Pclcus 
had  been  deprived  of  his  sceptre  by  Acastus  the 
son  of  Pelias.  Neoptolemus  lived  with  Andro- 
mache after  his  arrival  in  Greece.  He  had  a 
son  by  this  unfortunate  princess,  called  Molos- 
jus,  and  two  others,  if  we  rely  on  the  authority 
of  Pausanias.  Bendes  Andromache,  be  manied 
Hermione  the  daughter  ofMenelaus,  as  dso 
Lanassa  the  daughter  of  Cleodteus,  one  of  the 
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dotcendants  of  Hercules.    Tbo  cauie  of  his 
death  is  Tarioutly  related.    Menclaus,  before  the 
Trojan  war,  had  promised  his  daughter  Her- 
mione  to  Orestes,  but  the  services  he  exDcrienc- 
cd  firom  the  raloor  and  the  courage  of  Neopto- 
lennu  during  the  siege  of  Tro^,  induced  him  to 
Toward  his  merit  by  making  him  his  son-in-law. 
The  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  but 
Orestes  caused  his  rival  to  be  assassipated  in  the 
temple  of  Debhi,  and  he  was  murdered  at  the 
foot  of  the  alcB'  by  Macharcus  the  priest,  or  by 
the  hand  ^  Orestes  himself  according  t^  Vir- 
ffil,  Paterculus,  and  Hyginus.    Some  say  that 
be  was  murdered  by  the  Delphians,  who  had 
been  bribed  by  the  presents  of  Orestes.    He 
suffered  the  same  death  and  the  same  barbari- 
ties which  he  had  inflicted  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva upon  the  a^ed  Priam  and  his  wretched 
flunfly.    From  this  drcumstance  the  ancients 
have  made  use  of  the  proverb  of  Neontolemic 
revenge  when  a  'person  had  sufiered  tne  same 
savage  treatment  which  others   had  received 
from  his  hand.    The  Del^ldans  celebrated  a 
festival  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  in  me- 
mory of  Neoptolemus,  who  had  been  slain  in 
his  nttnift  to  plunder  their  temple,  because,  as 
they  saia74l^Uo,  the  patron  of  the  place,  had 
been  in  ^me  manner  accessary  to  the  death  of 
Jjhille&    Patere,  I  c^.—  VtTg.  JEn.  2  and 
^.^Paut,  10,  c.  24.— Opid.  ^et.  13,  v.  334, 
455,  &^—Heroid.  S.^Sirdb,  O.—Pind,  Nem. 
7. — Eurip.  Androm,  and  Orest,  &c. — Plut.  in 
Pyrr. — JutUik^  17,  cC3.— />£c<y#  Cret.  4,  5  and 
6— Homr.  Od.  11,  ^.  504k   ^.  19,  v.  33fi.— 
SophoH,  PhilocL—Apollod.  3,  c.  13.~-Hygin. 
fab.  97  and  lQI2.—PhUostu^Her.  19,  &c.^Da- 

¥e»  Phrvg.-^Q.  Smyrn.  14. II.  An  uncle 

t>f  the  oeiebrated  Pyrrhus  who  assisted  the  Ta- 
rentines.  He  was  made  king  of  Epirus  by  the 
Epirots,  who  had  revolted  from  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  was  «Qt  to  death  when  he  at- 
tempted to  poison  his  nephew,  &c    Plut.  in 

Pyrr, III.  A  tragic  p«jt  of  Athens,  greatly 

fiivoured  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  When 
Cleopatra,  the  monarch's  daughter,  was  married 
to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  be  wrote  some  verses 
which  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  the  tragical 

death  of  PhUip.    Diod,  16. IV.  A  relation 

of  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  who  climbed 
the  walls  of  Gbza  when  that  city  was  taken  by 
Alexander.  After  the  king's  death  he  received 
Armenia  as  his  province,  and  made  war  against 
Eumenes.  He  was  supported  by  Craterus,  but 
an  engagement  with  Eumenes  proved  fatal  to 
his  cause.  Craterus  was  killed,  and  himself 
roortaUy  wounded  by  Eumenes,  B.  C.  321.  C 
Nev.  in  Eumen. 

NephebIte8,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted 
the  Spartans  against  Persia  when  Agesiiaus 
was  in  Asia.  He  sent  them  a  fleet  of  100 
ships,  which  were  intercept^  by  Conon  as 
they  were  sailing  towards  Rhodes,  &c  Diod, 
14. 

Nefos,  (Corn.)  I.  ["  the  author  of  the  VHtc 
ExeeUenHum  Imperatorum,  and  the  life  of 
Titus  PompoQius  Atticus,  the  celebrated  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Cicero.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  an  author  of  the  name  of  Corne- 
lius Nepos  lived  at  Rome  during  this  period, 
and  enjoyed  considerable  celebrity.  He  is  ge- 
nerally Mlieved  to^ve  been  born  at  HostSia 
(now  0$Hglia\  a  small  town  situated  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Po,  near  the  confines  of  the  Ve* 
ronese  and  Mantuan  territories.    The  year  oS 
his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  first  came  to  Rome 
during  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Cssar.    He 
does  not  appear  to  have  filled  any  public  office 
in  the  state ;  but  his  merit  soon  procured  him 
the  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  at 
thattimeadorned  the  capital  of  the  world.   Ca^ 
tullus  dedicated  to  him  the  volume  of  poems, 
which  he  had  privately  read  and  approved  of  be- 
fore their  publuaition.    Nepos  addressed  one  of 
his  own  works  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  with 
whom  also  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.    He 
likewise  obtained  the  esteem  and  aflection  of 
Cicero, 'Who  speaks  of  his  writings  with  high 
approbation  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  in  anotfiier 
alludes  with  much  sympathy  to  the  loss  which 
Nepos  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  a  &vourite 
son.    It  fiirther  appears,  that  Cicero  had  fte« 
quently  corresponded  with  him,  for  Macrobiua 
quotes  the  second  book  of  that  oratov^s  episUea 
to  Cornelius  Nepos.    It  is  thus  probable  that 
some  of  our  author's  works  had  been  prepared, 
or  were  in  the  course  of  composition,  previous 
to  the  death  of  Cicero ;  but  the^  were  not  given 
to  the  public  till  early  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
since  Eusebius  considers  him  as  fluurismog  in 
the  fourth  year  of  that  emperor.    The  precise 
period  of  hb  death  is  unknown,  and  it  can  only 
be  ascertained  that  he  survived  Atticu&  whose 
biography  he  writes,  and  who  died  in  the  722d 
year  of  the  city.    Some  chronological  acccounts 
extend  his  lite  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  but  it  b  scarcely  possible  that  one 
who  was  a  distinguished  literary  character  in  the 
time  of  Catullus  could  have  existed  till  that 
epoch.    Whether  the  Cornelius  Nepos  concern- 
ing  whose  life  these  circumstances  have  been 
gleaned,  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  book 
entitled  ViUi  Exeellenlium  Jmperatorum,  has 
been  a  subject,  ever  since  it  was  first  printed,  of 
much  debate  and  controversy  among  critics  and 
commentators.    The  discussion  originated  in 
the  following  circumstances : — A  person  of  the 
name  of  JEmilius  Probus,   who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  during  the  rei^p  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  presented  to  his  sovereign  a 
copy  of  the   Vilce  Imjteratorwm^  and  pre£ced 
to  it  some  barbarous  verses,  which  lett  it  doubt- 
ful whether  he  meant  to  announce  himself  as 
the  author,  or  merely  as  the  transcriber,  of  the 
work.    To  myself  it  appears,  that  after  allow- 
ing for^  the  superior  dignity  of  the  ofiice  of  a 
transcriber  in  the  age  or  Theodosius,  compared 
with  its  diminished  importance  at  the  present 
day,  there  is  something  more  implied  in  the 
verses  of  Probus  than  that  he  was  merely  a 
copyist,  and  he  must  either  hate  had  a  part  in 
the  composition,  or,  having  discovered  the  MS., 
was  not  unwilling  that  he  should  have  some 
share  of  the  credit  due  to  the  author.    The  Vi- 
ta Imperaiorunif  properly  so  called,  contains 
the  lives  of  nineteen  Greet,  one  Persian,  and 
two  Carthaginian  generals.    It  has  been  con- 
jectured, that  there  was  also  a  series  of  lives  of 
Roman  commanders,  but  that  these  had  perish- 
ed  before  .£milius  Probus  commenced  his  tran- 
scription.   That  Nepos  at  least  intended  to 
write  these  biographies,  appears  from  a  pesnge 
at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Hannibal,  in  wLich  he 
says,  'it  is  now  time  to  conclude  this  book,  and 
proceed  to  the  lives  of  the  Roman  generals,  that 
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trpkniB  bong  compared  with  those  of  the 
GheekS)  it  may  be  judged  which  aro  to  be  pre- 
ferred.'   That  he  actually  acoompUahed  this 
task  it  rendered  at  least  probable,  from  the  cir- 
cumsAance  of  Plutarch  quoting  the  authority  of 
Nepoa,  fiir  frets  concerning  t&  lives  of  Marcel- 
luB  and  LucuHus ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely, 
that  the  sentence  at  the  close  of  Amnt6a/,  may 
have  8Uff|[estad  to  that  biographer  the  idea  of 
hjs  paraUel  lives.    The  principles  which  Nepos 
displays  in  that  part  of  the  work  which  still  re« 
maini^  are  those  of  an  admirer  of  virtue,  a  foe 
to  vice,  and  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom.   It  was  written  in  the  crisis  of  his  coun- 
try's &te,  and  during  her  last  struggles  for  liber- 
ty, when  despotism  was  impending,  but  the 
hope  of  freedom  was  not  yet  extinguished  in  the 
breasts  of  the  last  of  the  Romans.    The  work,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  was  undertaken  to  &n  the 
expiring  flame,  by  exhibiting  the  example  of 
such  men  as  Dion,  and  Timoleon,  and  by  in- 
serting sentiments  which  were  appropriate  to 
tho  times.    In  choosing  the  subjects  of  his  bio- 
graphies, the  author  chiefly  selects  those  heroes 
who  had  maintained  or  recovered  the  liberties 
of  their  country,  and  he  passes  over  all  that  bears 
no  reference  to  this  favourite  theme.    Nepos 
appears  to  have  been  a  veir  fertile  writer.    Be- 
sides the  lives  of  commanders  and  that  of  Pom- 
ponius  Attious,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  chiefly  oC  a  historical  des(mption,  which 
are  now  almost  entbrely  lost.    He  wrote,  in 
three  books,  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
the  world ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  anthc^  among  the  Romans  who  completed 
a  task  of  this  laborious  and  useful  description. 
AqIus  Gellius  mentions  his  life  of  Cicero^  and 
quotes  the  fifth  book  of  his  work,  entitled  Ex- 
emplorum  lAbri.    He  also  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  diflerence  of  the  terms  Uterahu  and 
erudituat  and,  finally,  a  book  De  Historicia 
OreecitJ*    Dwdop.]    Among  the  many  good 
editions  of  Comehus  Nepos,  two  may  be  select- 
ed as  the  best,  that  of  Yerheyk,  8va  L.  Bat. 

1773,  and  that  of  Glasgow,  ISmo.  1761. II. 

Julius^  an  emperor  of  the  west,  &c. 

NepotiInus,  (Flavins  Popilius,)  a  son  of 
Eotiopia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine.  He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  after  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Constans,  and  rendered  him- 
self odious  by  hu  cruelty  and  oppression.  He 
was  murdered  by  Anicetus,  alter  one  month's 
reiffn,  and  his  family  were  involved  in  his  ruin. 
Nero,  L  (Claud.  Donutius  CflBaaO  a  cele- 
brated Roman  emperor,  son  of  Caius  Domitius 
Abenobarbns  and  Agrippina  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus.  He  was  adopted  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  A.  D.  50,  and  four  years  after  he  suc- 
ceeded to  him  on  the  throne.  Thebeginninjgof 
hisreign  was  marked  by  actsof  the  greatest  kind- 
ness uid  condescension,  by  aflability,*  complai- 
sance^ and  [wpularity ;  and  when  he  was  desir- 
ed to  sifln  his  name  to  a  list  of  malcfectors  that 
were  to  bt  executed,  he  exclaimed,  I  wish  to  hea- 
ven I  could  not  write.  These  promising  virtues 
were  soon  discovered  to  be  artificial,  and  Nero 
displayed  the  propensities  of  his  nature.  He 
deUvered  himself  from  the  sway  of  his  mother^ 
and  at  hyst  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated.  Many 
of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy  fete  of  Agrip- 
pina, and  Nero  sacrificed  to  his  fury  or  caprice 
all  such  as  obstructed  his  pleasure  or  diverted 


his  inclination.    He  also  turned  actor,  and  pub- 
licly appeared  on  the  Roman  stage  in  the  meaii' 
est  characters.  In  hb  attempts  to  excel  in  music, 
and  to  conquer  the  disadvantages  of  a  hoarse 
rough  voice,  he  moderated  his  meals,  and  often 
paswd  the  day  vrithout  eating.  The  celebrity  of 
the  Olyroinan  games  attract^  his  notice.    He 
passed  into  Greece,  and  presented  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  public  honour.    He  was  defeat- 
ed in  wrestling,  but  the  flatteiy  of  the  spectators 
adiudged  him  the  victory.    He  disguised  him- 
seLf  in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and  was  publicly 
married  to  one  of  his  eunuchs.    T his  violence  to 
naturo  and  decency  was  soon  exchanjged  for  ano- 
ther; Nero  resumed  his  sex,  and  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  one  of  his  meanest  catamites ;  and 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  one  of  the  Romans 
observed,  that  the  worid  would  have  been  happy 
if  Nero^s  fether  had  had  such  a  'mJk.    He  sacn- 
ficed  to  his  wantonness  his  wife  Octavia  Pop- 
MBa,  and  the  celebrated  writers,  Seneca,  Lucan, 
Petronius,  &c.    The  Christians  also  did  not  es- 
cape his  barbarity.    He  had  heard  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Troy ;  and  as  he  wished  to  renew  that 
diuoal  scene,  he  caused  Rome  to  be  set  on  fire 
in  dififorent  places.    The  conflagration  became 
soon  universal,  and  during  nine  successive  days 
the  fire  was  unextinguished.    Nero  placed  him- 
self on  the  top  of  a  m^h  tower,  and  sane  on  his 
Ijrre  the  destruction  of  Troy;  a  dreadful  scene 
which  his  barbarity  had  resJized  before  his  eyes. 
He  built  himself  a  celebrated  palace,  which  ho 
called  his  golden  house.  It  was  profusely  adorned 
with  gold,  vrith  precious  stones,  and  with  what> 
ever  was  rare  and  exauisite.    It  contained  spa- 
dous  fields,  artificial  lakes,  woods^  gardens,  or- 
chards, and  -whatever  could  exhibit  oeauty  and 
grandeur.    The  entrance  of  this  edifice  could 
admit  a  large  colossus  of  the  emperor  190  feet 
high ;  the  galleriee  were  each  a  mile  long,  and 
the  whole  was  covered  with  gold.    The  roofe  ^ 
the  dining  halls  represented  the  firmament,  in 
motion  as  well  as  in  figure,  and  continually  turn- 
ed round  night  and  day,  showerinffdown  all 
sorts  of  perfumes  and  sweet  watera.   wlienthis 
grand  emfice,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  extend- 
ed all  round  the  city,  was  finished,  Pi ero  said 
that  now  he  cotdd  lodge  like  a  man.    Thiscon- 
tinuation  of  debauchery  and  extjravagance  at 
last  roused  the  resentment  of  the  people.  Many 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  the  emperor, 
but  they  were  generally  dis^vered,  and  such  as 
were  accessary  suffered  the  greatest  punish- 
ments. The  most  dangerous  conspiracy  against 
Nero's  life  wa8.that  of  Piso,  from  which  he  was 
deUvered  by  the  confession  of  a  slave.    The  con- 
spiracy of  Ghdba  proved  more  successfiil ;  and 
the  conspirator,  when  he  was  informed  that  his 
plot  vras  known  to  Nero,  declared  himself  em- 
peror.   The  unpopularity  of  Nero  fevoured  his 
cause ;  he  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  senate  condemned  the  tyrant 
that  sat  on  the  throne  to  be  dragged  naked 
through  tiM  streets  of  Rome,  and  whipped  to 
death,  and  afterwards  to  be  thrown  down  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock  like  the  meanest  malefec^. 
This,  however,  was  not  done;  and  Nen^  by  a 
voluntary  death,  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.    He  killed  himself  A.  D.  68,  in  tho 
32d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years  and 
eight  months.     The  tvrant,  as  he  exnred,  beg- 
ird that  his  head  might  not  be  cut  on  from  his 
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tnJy,  md  <»poidJ  to  the  imolcpceof  tha  cnwig- 
ed  popolaoe,  DOt  that  the  whole  might  be  burn- 
ed on  the  funeral  pile.  His  request  was  grant- 
ed by  one  of  Galba'e  freedmen,  and  his  obee- 
quiet  were  performed  with  the  usoal  ceremoniea. 
Though  his  death  seemed  to  be  the  source  of 
uniTersal  ^ladnesi,  yet  m&oy  of  hb  fiivoiiritea 
lamenUMl  his  £ill,  and  were  grieved  to  see  that 
their  pleasures  and  amusements  were  stopped 
by  the  death  of  the  patron  of  debauchery  and 
extravagance.  Even  the  kinff  of  Parthia  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  coocwle  with  the  Ro- 
aMuu^  and  to  beg  that  they  would  honour  and 
revere  the  memorjr  of  Nero.  EUs  statues  were 
also  crowned  with  garlands  of  floweri)  and  ma- 
ny believed  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  that  he 
would  soon  ifkake  his  appearance,  and  take  a 
due  vengeance  upon  his  enemies.  Pliny  calls 
him  the  common  enemy  and  the  Airy  of  man- 
kind ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  all 
writers,  who  exhilut'Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the 
most  execrable  barbarity  and  unpardonable 
wantonness.  Plut  in  Gaih. — Suei.  in  vita. — 
PUn,  7,  e.  8,  Ac— />ia.  M.—Aurel.  Victor,— 

Tacit.  Ann. 11.  Claudius,  a  Roman  geifbral 

sent  into  Spain  to  succeed  the  two  Scipios.  He 
Buffered  himself  to  be  imposed  noon  by  Asdru- 
1^,  and  was  soon  aHer  succeeded  by  young  Sci- 
pio.  He  was  afterwards  made  consul,  and  in- 
teipepted  Asdrubal,  who  was  pasang from  Spain 
into  Italy  with  a  large  reinforcement  for  his 
brother  Annibal.  An  enjgagement  was  fought 
pear  the  river  Metaurus,  m  which  56,000  of  the 
Carthaginians  were  left  in  the  field  of  battle, 
mnd  great  nombeis  taken  prisoners,  207  B.  C. 
Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  also 
killed,  and  his  head  cut  off  Sod  thrown  down 
into  his  brother*s  camp  by  the  conquerors.  Ap- 
pian,  in  Han. — Oro».  4. — Ldv.  27,  Ac — Herat. 
4,  od.  4,  V.  37.— /Tfor.  2,  c.  6.—  Vol.  Max.  4,  c. 
1. III.  A  son  of  Gkarroanicus,  who  was  ruin- 
ed by  ScjanuSj  and  banished  firom  Rome  by  Ti- 
berius. He  died  in  the  place  of  his  exile.  His 
death  was  voluntary,  according  to  some.  Suet. 
in  7\b.-^Domitian  was  called  Nero^  because 
his  cruelties  surpassed  those  of  his  predecessors, 
and  also  CoivvM^  from  the  baldness  of  his  head. 
Juv.  4.— The  Neros  were  of  the  Claudian 
fiimily,  which,  during  the  republican  times  of 
Rome,  was  honoured  with  28  consulships,  five 
dictatorships,  six  triumphs,  seven  censorships, 
and  two  ovations.  They  assumed  the  surname 
of  Nera^  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Sabines, 
signifies  ttrong  and  warlUce. 

Neb6nta,  a  name  given  to  Artaxata  by  Ti- 
rulates,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  kingdom 
by  Nero,  whose  favours  he  acknowledged  by 
(Sailing  the  capital  of  his  dominions  after  the 
name  of  his  benefactor. 

Nerva  Cocceius,  I.  a  Roman  emperor  after 
the  death  of  DomiUan,  A.  D.  96.  He  render- 
ed hinjself  popular  by  his  miiJness,  his  genero- 
sity, and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  Hoiiuflrered  no  atatucs  to  be 
raised  to  his  honour,  and  he  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  government  all  the  gold  and  silver  statues 
which  flattery  had  erected  to  his  predecessor. 
In  his  civil  character  he  was  the  pattern  of  good 
manners,  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  He  for- 
bad the  mutilation  of  male  children,  and  gave 
no  coontenance  to  the  law  which  permitted  the 
marriage  of  an  unde  with  his  niece.    He  made 
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a  solemn  dedaration  that  no  senators  duNiU 
snfier  death  during  his  reign ;  and  this  he  ob- 
served with  such  sanctity,  that,  when  two  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  had  conspired  against  his  Hfe, 
he  was  satisfied  to  tell  them  that  he  was  infoms- 
ed  of  their  wicked  machinations.  He  also  con* 
ducted  them  to  the  public  q>ectacles,  and  seat- 
ed himself  between  them,  and  when  a  sword 
was  (MSered  to  him,  aoconting  to  the  osuai  cos- 
torn,  he  desired  the  conspirators  to  tiy  it  upon 
his  bod;p'.  Such  goodness  of  heart,  such  con- 
fidence in  the  self-conviction  of  the  human  mindl, 
and  soch  reUanoe  upon  the  consequence  of  hi« 
lenity  and  indulgence,  conciliated  the  affection 
of  all  his  subjecU.  Yet  the  prstsrian  goarda 
at  hut  mutinied,  and  Nerva  neariy  yielded  to 
their  fury.  He  uncovered  his  aged  neck  in  the 
presence  of  the  incensed  soldiery,  and  bade  them 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him  provided  they 
spared  the  life  of  those  to  whom  he  was  indeto- 
ed  for  the  empire,  and  whom  lus  honour  com- 
manded him  to  defend.  His  seeming  snbmia- 
sion  was  unavailing,  and  he  was  at  lut  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  fury  of  his  soldiers  some  of 
hia  friends  and  supporters.  The  infirmities  of 
his  age,  and  his  natoral  timidity,  at  last  obUged 
him  to  proride  himself  sgainst  any  fiiture  muti- 
ny or  tumult,  by  choosing  a  worthy  snoceasor. 
He  had  many  friends  and  relations,  but  he  did 
not  consider  the  a^grandixement  of  his  fiunily, 
and  he  chose  for  his  son  and  successor,  Trajan, 
a  man  of  whose  virtues  and  greatness  of  mind 
he  wss  fiilly  convinced.  He  died  on  the  97th 
of  July,  A.  D.  98,  in  his  72d  year,  and  his  suc- 
cessor showed  his  respect  for  his  merit  and  his 
character  by  raising  htm  altars  and  temples  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  and  by  ranking 
him  in  the  number  of  the  gods.  Nerva  was 
the  first  Roman  emperor  who  vras  of  foreign 
extraction,  his  fiUher  being  a  native  oi  Crete. 

P/tn.  paneg.—Diod.  69. 11.  M.  Cocceiuit 

a  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  starved 
himselfl  because  he  would  not  be  concerned  in 
the  extravagance  of  the  emperor. III.  A  ce- 
lebrated lawyer,  consul  with  the  emperor  Yes* 
pasian.  He  was  Ather  to  the  emperor  of  that 
name. 

NEsrdcLES,  a  famous  statuary  of  Greece, 
rival  to  Phidias,    /'fin.  34,  c  a 

Nestor,  a  son  of  Nelcus  and  Chloris,  ne- 

Ebew  to  Pelias,  and  grandson  to  Neptune.  He 
ad  eleven  brothers,  who  were  all  killed,  with 
his  fiither,  by  Hereules.  As  king  of  Pylos  and 
Messenia  he  led  his  subjects  to  the  Trojan  war, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  among  the  rest 
of  the  Grecian  chiefi^  by  eloquence,  address, 
wisdom,  justice,  and  an  nnoommon  piudenoe 
of  mind.  Homer  displays  hu  character  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all  his  heroes ;  and  Aganiemnon 
exclamis,  that  if  he  had  ten  generals  hke  Nes* 
tor,  he  should  soon  see  the  walls  of  Troy  Te« 
duced  to  ashes.  AfUr  the  Trojan  war  Nestor 
retired  to  Greece,  where  he  enjoyed,  in  the  bo- 
8om  of  his  family,  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  were  due  to  his  wisdom  and  to  his  oM 
age.  The  manner  and  the  time  of  his  death  are 
unknown ;  the  ancients  arc  all  agireed  that  ho 
lived  three  generations  of  men,  which  length  of 
time  some  suppose  to  be  300  years,  though,  mora 
probably,  only  90,  allowing  30  years  for  each 
generation.  He  had  two  daughters,  Pisidice 
and  Polycaste ;  and  seven  sons,  Perseus,  Stra- 
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fkuf|  Areiasy  Echephron,  Pbbtratns,  Antilo- 
c^huf,  and  Tragunedes.  Neitor  wa«  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  according  to  Valeriua  Flaccua  1,  v. 
380,  Ac'-Dictw  Cret.  1,  c.  13,  Ac—Homer. 
iZ.  1,  &€.  Od.  3  and  ll.^Hygin.  &b.  10  and 
373.— Pau«.  3,  c  36, 1.  ^  c.  3  and  3h—ApoUod. 
1,  c  9, 1.  3,  c.  l.'-Ovid,  Met.  13,  t.  169,  &c.— 
Horat.  1,  od.  15. 

Nestobius,  a  bialiop  of  Constantinople,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  431 .  He  was  eondemned  and 
degraded  from  his  episcopal  dignity  for  his  he- 
retical opinions^  &c. 

NiCAOORAS,  a  sophist  of  Athens  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  PhiHp.  He  wrote  the  lives  of 
illostrious  men,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  men  of  his  age. 

NiCANDER,  I.  a  kinff  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cha- 
lillos,  of  the  family  of  me  Proclids.  He  reign- 
ed 39  years,  and  died  B.  C.  770. — 7 II.  A 
Greek  grammarian,  poet,  and  physician,  of 
Cdophon,  137  B.  C.  His  writings  were  held 
in  estimation.  Two  of  his  poems,  entitled 
TTteriacOf  on  huntin^r,  and  Aleripharmacaj  on 
antidotes  against  poison,  are  still  extant ;  the 
best  editions  of  which  are  those  of  GJorrans, 
with  a  translation  in  Latin  verse  by  Grevinus, 
a  physidan  at  Paris,  4ta  Paris,  1557,  and  Sal- 
vinus,  8vo.  Florent.  1764.     Cie.  1,  de  Orat.  c. 

la 

NiclNOK,  [  Vid.  Demetriut  3d.]  I,  a  governor 
of  Media,  conquered  by  Seleucus.   He  had  been 

governor  over  the  Athenians  ander  Cassander, 
y  whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death. II.  A 

governor  of  Munychia,  who  seized  the  Pirsas, 
and  was  at  last  pot  to  death  by  Cassander,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  make  himself  absolnte  over 

Attica.    Diod.  18. ^lll.  A  general  of  Antio- 

chos,  kinff  of  S3rria.  He  made  war  apainst  the 
Jews,  anu  showed  faimeelf  ancommonfy  cruet 

NiciAS,  L  an  Athenian  general,  celebrated 
for  his  valour  and  for  his  msfortunes.  When 
Athens  determined  to  make  war  against  Sicily, 
r^icias  was  appointed,  with  Alcibiades  and  La- 
machus,  to  conduct  the  expedition  which  he  re- 
probated as  impolitic,  and  as  the  future  cause  of 
calamities  to  the  Athenian  power.  In  Sicily  he 
behaved  with  great  firmness,  but  he  often  blam- 
ed the  quick  and  inconnulerate  measures  of  his 
colleagues.  The  sncoess  of  the  Athenians  re- 
mained long  doobtful.  Akibiades  was  recalled 
by  his  enemies  to  take  his  trial,  and  Nknas  was 
left  at  the  head  of  afibirs.  Syracuse  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and,  though  tho  operations 
were  carried  on  slowly,  yet  tM  city  would  have 
surrendered,  had  not  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Gylippus,  the  Corinthian  ally  of  the  Sicilians^ 
cheered  up  the  courage  of  the  besaesed  at  the 
critical  moment  Gyuppus  proposiS  terms  of 
accommodation  to  the  Athenians,  which  were 
refused ;  some  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the 
Sicitians  obtained  the  advantage,  and  Nidas  at 
last,  tired  of  his  ill  success,  ana  grown  despond- 
ing, demanded  of  the  Athenians  a  reinfbrcement 
or  a  successor.  Demosthenes,  upon  this,  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  fieet  ^  but  the  advice  of 
Nicias  was  despised,  and  the  admual,  by  his 
eagerness  to  come  to  a  decisive  engagement, 
nuned  his  fleet  and  the  interest  of  Athens.  Ni- 
cias  gave  himself  up  to  the  conquerors  with  all 
his  army,  and  was  aliamefVilly  ptk  to  death  with 
Demosthenes.  His  troops  were  sent  to  quarries, 
whm  tho  plague  and  hiid  labour  diininished 


their  numbers  and  aggravated  their  mttfortuneiV 
Some  suppose  that  Qie  death  of  Nidas  was  not 
violent  He  perished  about  413  years  before 
Christ,  and  the  Athenians  lamented  in  him  a 
great  and  valiant,  but  unfortunate  generalL' 
Pint,  in  vUd.—C.  Nep.  in  Aleib.-^Thueyd.  4, 
&c—  Diod.  15.-— 11.  A  physician  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  E]Mrus,  who  made  an  dEEn  to  tbe  Ro- 
mans of  poisoning  his  master  for  a  sum  of  mo« 
ney.  The  Roman  ffeneral  disdained  his  offers^ 
and  acquainted  Pyrrnus  with  his  treachery.  H« 
is  ofiener  called  Uineas. 

Nice,  a  celebrated  architect  and  geomelri* 
cian.  He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Oalen, 
the  prince  of  physicians.~«^The  name  of  ao 
ass  which  Augustus  met  before  the  battle  of  Ae- 
tium,  a  circumstance  which  he  considered  as  a 

favourable  omen. The  name  of  an  elephant 

remarkable  for  his  fidelity  to  king  Pyrrhus. 

NicdcLEs,  I.  a  fimnhar  friend  ot  Phooiod, 

condemned  to  death.    Plwt. II.  A  king  of 

Salamis,  celebrated  for  his  contest  with  a  long 
of  PhoBuicia,  to  prove  which  ef  the  two  was  mosi 
effeminate. — ^III.  A  king  of  Paphos,  who* 
rdgned  under  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Ej^pt.  .He  revolted  from  his  friend  to  the  km^ 
ofPersia,  upon  which  Ptolemy  ordered  one  of 
his  servants  to  put  him  to  death  to  strike  terror 
into  (he  other  dependent  princes-.  The  servant^ 
unwilling  to  murder  the  monarch,  advised  him 
to  kill  himself.  Nicodes  obeyed,  and  all  his 
fkmily  followed  the  example,  310  years  before 

the  Christian  era. IV.  An  anabnt  Greek 

poet,  who  called  physidans  a  happy  race  of  men, 
because  light  pubhsfaed  their  good  deeds  to  the 
world,  and  the  earth  hid  all^  thra*  &ults  and  im- 
perfectbns.— — y.  Akingof  Cyprus,  who  sue- 
oeeded  his  father  Evagoras  00  tne  thrmie,  374 
years  before  Christ    U  was  with  him  tb%t  the 

philoseplrar  Isocrates  corresponded. YI.  A 

tyrant  of  Sicyon,  deposed  by  means  of  Aiatus 
the  Achsan.    Plui.  in  ArtU, 

NicocHATES,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Cyrene. IIx 

An  author  at  Athens. HI.  A  king  of  Sala- 
mis in  Cyprus ;  who  made  himself  kmiwn  by  a- 
valuable  collection  of  books.    Athen.  1. 

NicocREON,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis  in  the  agjr 
of  Alexander  the  Great  He  ordered  the  phV' 
losopher  Anaxarchus  to  be  pounded  to  pieces  in 
a  mortar. 

NicoDfiMua,^  I.  an  Athenian  appointed  by 
Conon  over  the  fleet  which  was  going  to  the  as^ 

sistanoc  of  Artaxcrxes.     CHod.  14. ^11.  A. 

tyrant  of  Italy,  &c. III.  An  ambassador  sent 

to  Pompey  fa^  Aristobulus. 

NicoLAL's,  a  cdebrated  Syracusan,  who  eiK 
deavoured  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  ftum  offer- 
ing violence  to  the  Athenian  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken  with  Nidas  their  general.  His  cUk 
quence  was  unavailing. 

NicomIcha,  a  daugnter  of  Themistodes. 

NicoMACRUs,  the  lather  of  Aristotle,  whose 
son  also  bore  the  same  name.  The  phifosopher 
omposed  his  ten  books  of  morals  for  tho  use 
and  improvement  of  his  son,  and  thenoe  they 
are  called  Nioomachea.    SutdoM. 

NicoMfioEs  Ist  a  king  of  Bithynia,  about 
378  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  by 
his  exertions  that  this  part  of  Asia  became  a 
monarchy.  He  behaved  with  groat  crudty  to 
his  brothers,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
bv  his  own  name.  Nicomedia,  JusHn^-Patte, 
'  ^^        511 
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Ibc. ^The  3il,  WM  ironically  funuinied  Phi- 

topaier^  becMiie  be  drove  hw  fiither  ProBies 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bithynb,  end  caused  him 
to  be  aaaasainated,  B.  C.  149.  He  reigned  59 
^ears.  Mitbridatee  laid  claim  to  his  kmgdom, 
but  all  their  diaputea  were  decided  by  tl^  Ro- 
mans, who  dM>rived  Nioomedes  of  the  provinee 
of  Paphlagonif,  and  bis  ambitious  rirafof  Cap- 
padocMLHe  gained  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
je^  by  a  courteous  befaayiour,  and  bya  mild 

and  peaceful  govemment.    Jttitin, -The  3d, 

and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was  de- 


son 


throned  by  bis  brother  Socrates,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ambitbus  Mithridates.  The  Romans  re- 
established him  on  his  throne,  and  encouraged 
bim  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  king  of  Pontus. 
He  followed  their  advice,  and  he  was,  at  last, 
xpelled  another  time  from  hu  dominions,  till 


Bylla  came  into  Asia,  who  restored  him  to  his 
ftamer  power  and  affluence.  Strob, — Apoian. 
The  fourth  of  that  name,  was  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nicomedes  3d.  He  passed  bis  life  in 
an  eaay  and  tranquil  manner,  and  enjoyed  the 
peace  which  bis  atUance  with  the  Romans  4uid 
procurcMl  him.  He  died  B.  C.  75,  without 
issue,  and  left  his  kingdom,  with  all  his  posses- 
sions, to  the  Roman  people.  Strab,  12. — Ap- 
pian.  MUhrid,^Ju»ttn.  33,  c  9;  Ac^Flor.  3, 
c.  5. 

NicoBTRATi,  a  courtezan  who  left  all  her  pos- 
sessions to  Sylla. — The  same  as  Carmente,  mo- 
ther of  Evander. 

NicosTRATUs,  I.  a  man  of  Argos,  of  great 
strength.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  Hercules  by 

clothing  himself  in  a  lion's  skin.    Diod.  16. 

IL  One  of  Alexander's  soldiers.  He  conspired 
against  the  king's  life  with  Hermolaus.  Curt. 
8. III.  A  general  of  the  Achwins,  who  de- 
feated the  Macedonians. 

Niger,  (C.  Pescennius  Justus,)  a  celebrated 
ffovemor  in  Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour  in 
tne  Roman  armies  while  yet  a  private  man. 
At  the  death  of  Pertinaz  be  was  declared  em- 
peror of  Rome,  and  bis  claims  to  that  elevated 
situation  were  supported  by  a  sound  understand- 
ing, prudence  of  mind,  moderation,  courage, 
and  virtue.  He  proposed  to  imitate  tne  actions 
of  the  venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  Ti- 
tus, and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  fondness  for  ancient  discipline,  and  never 
suffered  his  soldiers  to  drink  wine,  but  obliged 
them  to  quench  their  thirst  with  water  and 
vinegar.  He  forbade  the  use  of  silver  or  gold 
utensils  in  bb  camp,  all  the  bakers  and  cooks 
were  driven  away,  and  the  soldiers  ordered  to 
Uve,  doling  the  expedition  they  undertook, 
merely  upon  biscuita.  In  bis  pumsbments  Ni- 
ger was  inexorable ;'  be  condemned  ten  of  his 
soldiers  to  be  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  his  ar- 
my, because  they  bad  stolen  and  eaten  a  fowl, 
nilie  sentence  was  heard  with  groans ;  the  arm^ 
interfered ;  and  when  Niger  consented  to  dimi- 
nish the  punishment  for  fear  of  kindling  a  re- 
bellion, he  yet  ordered  the  criminals  to  make 
each  a  restoration  of  ten  fowls  to  the  person 
whose  property  they  had  stolen }  they  were,  be- 
■idoB,  ordered  not  to  light  a  fire  tbe  rest  of  the 
campaign,  but  to  live  upon  cold  aliments  and 
to  drink  notbing  but  water.  €uch  great  quali- 
ficaUons  in  a  general  seemed  to  promise  the  res- 
toration of  ancient  discipline  m  the  Roman 
armies,  but  the  death  of  Niger  frustrated  every 
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hope  of  reform.  Severus,  who  had  been  Intest' 
ed  with  the  imperial  purple,  marcbed  againsC 
him ;  some  battles  were  fought,  and  Niger  wa» 
at  lut  defeated,  A.  D.  194.  His  head  was  cut 
oSf  and  fixed  to  a  long  spear,  and  carried  in  tri- 
umph through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  reign- 
ed about  one  year.  HlBrodien,Z. — Butrop.  Vid, 
Part  I. 
NiGiDius  FiouLcs,  P.  a  celebniAed  ^liloso- 

Eher  and  astrologer  al  Rome,  one  of  tbe  moat 
Mumed  men  of  bis  age.  He  waa  made  pretor, 
and  honoured  with  a  seat  in  theaenate.  In  the 
civil  wars  he  followed  the  interests  of  Pompej, 
for  which  he  was  banished  b^  the  conqueror. 
He  died  in  tbe  place  of  hb  banishment  47  years 
before  Christ,  dc,  ad  Fam,  4^  ep.  13. — lAif 
can,  1,  V.  639. 

NiLECs.  a  aon  of  CodnuL  who  conducted  a 
colony^  lonians  to  Asia,  where  be  built  Epbe" 
see,  Miletus,  Priene,  Cofophon,  Myus,  Teoa, 
Lebedos,  CkzomenB,  &c.    Pova.  7,  c  %  &£. 

NiNua,  a  aon  of  Belus,  who  boUt  a  city  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  founded  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  of  which  he  waa  tbe  first 
sovereign,  B.  C.  9059.  He  waa  very  warlike, 
and  extended  his  conquests  firom  Egypt  to  the 
extremities  of  India  uid  Badriana.  He  be- 
came enamoured  of  Semiramis,  tbe  vrife  of  one 
of  his  oflicers,  and  he  married  her  after  her  hus- 
band had  destroyed  hiniM^throoeh  fear  of  hia 
powerful  rival.  Ninus  reigned  52  years,  and  at 
his  death  he  left  bis  kingdom  to  the  care  <^  his 
wife  Semiramis,  by  whom  he  had  a  aon.  Ninus 
after  death  received  divine  honours,  and  became 
tbe  JuMter  of  the  Assyrians  and  tbe  Hercules 
of  the  Chaldeans.  Ctctias.-^Diod.  2,-^  Justin. 
1,  c  l.'"&rodot.  2.     Vid,  Part  I. 

NiNTAs,  a  aon  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  kine 
of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  bis  mother  who  had 
voluntarily  abdicated  tbe  crown.  The  reign  of 
Ninyaa  b  remarkable  for  ita  luxury  and  extra* 
vaffance.    Justin.  1,  c.  2.— Z>iocL  1,  &c 

Nisus,  a  son  of  Hyrtacus,  bom  oo  nwont  Ida, 
near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with  iBneas^  ancf 
fiiffnalized  himaelf  by  his  valour  against  the  Ru- 
tiuians.  He  vras  united  in  tbe  closest  friend- 
ship with  Ehirvalus,  a  young  Trojan,  and  with 
him  he  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  ene- 
my's camp.  As  they  were  returning  victorious, 
after  much  bloodshed,  they  were  perceived  by 
the  Rutuliana,  who  attacked  Cunaluaw  Nisus^ 
in  endeavouring  to  rescue  hb  mend  firom  tbe 
enemy's  darts,  perished  himself  with  htm,  and 
their  heads  were  cut  off  and  fixed  on  a  spear, 
and  carried  in  triumph  to  tbe  camp.  Their  aeath 
was  greatly  lamenteid  by  all  the  Trojans ;  and 
their  great  friendship,  like  that  of  a  P^lades  and 
an  Orestee,  or  of  a  Theseus  and  Piritboua,  is 
become  proverbial  Virg.  jEn.  9,  v.  176.  Vid, 
PartllL 

NiTdcRia,  I.  a  celebrated  queen  of  Babyloo, 
who  built  a  bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
middle  of  that  city,  and  dug  a  number  of  xeaer- 
voirs  for  the  superfluous  walera  of  that  river. 
She  ordered  herself  to  be  buried  over  one  of  tbe 

gates  of  the  city,  and  placed  an  inscription  on 
er  tomb,  which  signified  that  her  successors 
would  find  greot  treasures  within,  if  ever  thsy 
were  in  need  of  money,  but  that  their  labours 
would  be  ill  repaid  if  ever  they  ventured  ta 
open  it  without  necessity.  Cvrus  opened  it 
through  curiosity,  and  was  struck  to  find  withi« 
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llicse  words :  ^tky  avarice  had  not  been  itua- 
iiabUf  thou  never  wovJdtt  have  violated  the 
monumenle  qf  the  dead,    Htrodot.  I,  c.  163. 

II.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  who  built  a  third 

pyramid. 

NoMADEs,  a  name  given  to  all  those  uncivi- 
lized people  who  had  no  fixed  habitation,  and 
who  contmually  changed  the  phice  of  their  lesi- 
(lence  to  go  in  quest  of  fresh  pasture  for  the 
numerous  cattle  which  they  tended.  There 
were  Nomades  in  Scythia,  India,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.  Those  of  Afnca  were  afterwards  called 
Numidiansj  by  a  small  ofaange  of  the  letters 
which  composed  their  name.  ItaL  1,  v.  215. — 
J^lin.  5,  c  Z.—Herodot,  1,  c  15,  L  4,  c.  187.— 
Strab.  7.— Afcto,  3,  c.  1, 1  3,  c  4.—  Virr.  G.  3, 
V.  343.— Pa««.  8,  c  43. 

NoMENTANua,  an  epithet  applied  to  L*  Cas- 
sius  as  a  native  of  Nomentum.  He  is  mention- 
ed by  Horace  as  a  mixture  of  luxury  and  dissi- 
pation.    Hffrat.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  103,  and  alibi. 

Nonius,  a  Roman  who  exhorted  his  country- 
men after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia  and  the 
ftif  ht  of  Pompey,  by  observing  that  eight  stand- 
ards (aquH^e)  still  remained  in  the  camp ;  to 
which  Cicero  answered,  recte^  si  nobis  cum  gra- 
cutis  beltum  esset. 

NoKNios  Makcellus,  a  grammarian,  whose 
treatise  de  varia  significatione  verborum  was 
edited  by  Mercer,  8vo.  Paris,  1614. 

NoNNus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  fifth  century, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  embassy  he  had 
undertaken  to  .Ethiopia,  among  the  oaracens 
and  other  eastern  nations.  He  is  also  known  by 
hb  Dionysiacay  a  wonderful  collection  of  hea- 
then mytholo^  and  erudition,  edited  4to.  Ant- 
werp, 1569.  His  paraphrase  on  John  was  edit- 
ed by  Heinsius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1627. 

NoNus,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  book  de 
Qmnium  morborum  curatione,  was  edited  in 
ISmo.  Argent,  1568. 

NoRBANua,  C.  a  younff  and  ambitious  Roman 
who  opposed  Sylla,  and  joined  his  interest  to 
that  of  young  Marius.  In  his  consulship  he 
marched  against  Sylla,  by  whom  he  was  defeat- 
ed, Ac    Plut. 

NuMA  Marcius,  a  man  made  governor  of 
Rome  by  TuUus  Hostilius.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  father  to  Ancus  Mar- 
tius.     TacU.  A.  6,  c.  11.— I/tt>.  1,  c.  20. 

rtuMA  Pompilius,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
born  at  Cures,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  on  the 
day  that  Romulus  laid  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
He  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius  the 
king  of  the  Sabines,  and  at  her  death  he  retired 
into  the  countiy  to  devote  himself  more  freely 
to  literary  pursuits.    At  the  d^th  of  Romulus 
the  Romans  fixed  upon  him  to  be  their  new 
king,  and  two  senators  were  sent  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  decisions  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
people.    Numa  refused  their  ofifers,  and  it  was 
not  but  at  the  repeated  solicitations  and  prayers 
of  his  friends  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept the  royalty.     The  beginning  of  his  reifln 
was  popular,  and  he  dismissed  the  300  body 
ffuanls  which  his  predecessor  had  kept  around 
Bis  person,  observing  that  he  did  not  distrust  a 
people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign  over 
them.    He  applied  himself  to  tanie  the  ferocity 
of  his  subjects,  to  inculcate  in  their  minds  a  re- 
verence for  the  deity,  and  to  quell  their  dissen- 
tions  by  dividing  all  the  citizens  into  dififerent 
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classes.  He  estabtishrddifierent  orders  of  prteiiif 
and  taught  the  Romans  not  to  worship  the  deity 
by  images ;  and  from  his  example  no  graven  o^ 
painted  statues  appeared  in  the  tem[des  or  sanc- 
tuaries of  Rome  for  upwards  of  160  years.  Ho 
encouraged  the  report  which  was  spread  of  his 
paying  regular  visiU  to  the  nvmph  Egeria,  and 
made  use  of  her  name  to  give  sanction  fo  ibe 
laws  and  institutions  which  he  had  introduocdi 
He  established  the  collef^e  of  the  vestals,  and 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Janus,  which,  during  his 
whole  reign,  remained  shut,  as  a  mark  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  at  Rome.  Numa  died  after  a 
reign  of  43  years,  in  which  he  bad  given  every 
possible  encouragement  to  the  nseSl  arts,  and 
m  which  he  had  cultivated  peace,  B.  C.  672. 
He  forbad  his  body  to  be  burnt  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Romans,  but  he  ordered  it  to  le 
buried  near  mount  Janiculnm,  with  many  of  the 
books  which  he  bad  written.  These  books  were 
accidentally  Ibnnd  by  one  of  the  Romans,  about 
400  years  after  his  death ;  and  as  they  contain- 
ed nothing  new  or  interesting,  but  merely  the 
reasons  why  he  had  made  innovations  in  the 
form  of  worship  and  in  the  religion  of  the  Ro' 
mans,  they  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  senate^ 
He  left  behind  one  daughter,  called  Pompilia, 
who  married  Numa  Marcius,  and  beoame  the 
mother  of  Ancus  Martins  the  fourth  king  of 
Rome.  Some  My  that  be  had  also  four  sons } 
but  this  qunion  is  ill  founded.  Plut,  in  vita* 
-^Varro.—Liv.  1,  c.  18— P/in.  13  and  14,  Ac. 
^Flor.  1,  c  2.—  Virsr.  Mn.  6,  v.  809, 1. 9,  v.  562* 
— Cic  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  2  and  17.— Fa/.  Max. 
1,  c  2.^Dionys.  Hal.  2,  c  59.— Ortrf.  Fast.  3, 

&C. II.  OneoftheRutulianchie&,killeiIin 

the  night  by  Nisus  and  Euryalus.     Virg.  jEiu 
9,  v.  454. 

NuMENiA.  or  Neomenia,  a  festival  observed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar 
month,  in  honour  of  all  the  gMs,  but  especially 
of  ApoUo  or  the  Son.  It  was  observed  with 
games  and  public  entertainments,  which  were 
provided  at  the  expense  of  rich  citizens,  and 
which  were  always  nrequented  by  the  poor. 

NuMEBiANDs,  (M.  Aurelius,)  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Cams.  He  accompanied  hb  father 
into  the  east  with  the  title  of  Cssar,  and  at  his 
death  he  succeeded  him  with  his  brother  Cari- 
nus,  A.  D.  282.  His  reicn  was  short  Eight 
months  after  his  father's  death  he  was  murdered 
in  his  litter  by  his  father-in-law  Arrius  Aper, 
who  accompanied  him  in  an  expedition.  Nume- 
rianus  has  been  admired  for  his  learning  as  well 
as  his  moderation.  He  was  naturally  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  and  in  poetry  he  was  mferior  to 
no  writer  of  his  age. 

NuMERius,  a  man  who  favoured  the  escape  of 
Manus  to  Aftica,  &c. 

NuMiTOR,  a  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  who 
inherited  his  fiith^s  kingdom  with  his  brother 
AmuHuS;  who  began  to  reign  coniointly  with 
him.  He  expelled  his  brot&r,  and  put  to  death 
his  son  Lausus,  and  consecrated  his  daughter 
Ilia  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  whick 
demanded  perpetual  celibacy .  TImmo  great  pre- 
cautions were  rendered  abortive.  Ilia  became 
pregnant,  and  though  the  two  children  whom 
she  Moufht  forth  were  exposed  in  the  fiver  by 
order  of  the  tyrant,  their  life  was  preserved,  ami 
Numitor  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  his  grand'* 
sons,  and  the  tyrannical  usurper  was  put  to 
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«kath.    TWonyt.  HaL—Lt:  1,  c  3.— P/ti/.  in 
Rom.^Ovid,  F<ut.  4,  v.  55,  &c— V«r^.  JBit. 

6,  V.  768»  J  J  IT*    • 

NoMiTdRias,  a  Roman  who  defended  Virgi- 
nia, to  whom  Ai>piu8  wished  to  offer  Tiolence. 
lie  was  nuide  muitary  tribune. 

NuNCOBEUs,  a  son  of  Seeoetris  king  of  Egypt, 

who  made  an  obelisk,  some  ages  after  bron^t 

to  Rome  and  placed  in  the  Vatican.    PUn,  36, 

c  11.    He  is  called  Pberon  by  Herodotus. 

Nyctelia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 

tVid.  Nyeteliu9,]  obeenred  on  mount  Cithsron. 
Hut,  in  Symp,  u        •  i 

NvMPHiDius,  a  favourite  of  Nero,  who  said 
that  he  was  descended  from  CaKgula.  He  was 
raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  and  soon  after 
disputed  the  empire  with  Qalba.  He  was  slain 
by  the  soldiers,  Ac.     TacU,  Ann,  16. 

Nympholbptes,  otNymphomanes,  ftome^ted 
by  ths  nymphs.  This  name  was  riven  to  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Citheion,  who  believed 
that  they  were  inspired  by  the  nymphs.  Plut, 
UiAriH. 

O. 


Oarses,  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 

OcEi  A,  a  woman  who  presided  over  the  altered 
rites  of  Vesta  for  57  years  with  the  greatest 
sanctity.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  the  daughter  of  Domitius  succeeded  her. 
TacU.  Ann.  5,  c  86. 

Ocellus,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Lucania. 
Vid.  Lucantu, 
OcHUs.  Vid.  Artaxerxes. 
OcBisiA,  a  woman  of  Comiculum,  who  was 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaquil,  the  vnh  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  As  she  was  throwing 
into  the  flames,  as  offerings,  some  of  the  meats 
that  were  served  on  the  table  of  Tarqum,  she 
suddenly  saw  in  the  fire  what  Ovid  calls  ObacoB- 
nifbrma  virUis.  She  informed  the  queen  of  it 
anid  when  by  her  orders  she  had  approached 
near  it,  she  conc^ed  a  son,  who  was  called 
Servius  Tullius,  and  who,  being  educated  in  the 
king's  family,  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  va- 
cant throne.  PlxU.  de  fort,  J^om.—Plin.  36, 
c  ^,-^Ovid.  Past  6,  v.  627. 

Oct  A  VI  A,  I.  a  Roman  lady,  sister  to  the  empe- 
ror Augustus,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
virtues.    She  married  Claudius  Marcellus,  and 
after  his  death  M.  Antony.    Her  marriage  with 
Antony  ^as  a  political  step  to  reconcile  her 
brother  and  her  husband.    Antony  proved  for 
some  time  attentive  to  her,  but  be  soon  after  des- 
pised her  for  Cleopatra.    After  the  battle  of 
Actium  and  the  death  of  Antony,  Octavia,  for- 
getful of  the  injuries  she  had  received,  took  into 
her  house  all  the  children  of  her  husband,  and 
treated  them  with  maternal  tenderness.    Mar- 
cellus, her  spn  by  her  first  husband,  was  married 
to  a  niece  of  Augustus,  and  publicly  intended 
as  a  successor  tohis  uncle.   [  Vid,  V'trgiL]  Oc- 
tavia had  two  daughters  by  Antony,  Antonia 
Major  and  Antonia  Minor.  The  death  of  Mar- 
cellas  preyed  upon  thenund  of  Octavia,  whodied 
of  melancholy  about  10  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.     Her  brother  paid  ^reat  regard  to  her 
memory,  by  pronouncing  himself  her  funeral 
oration.    The  Roman  people  also  showed  their 
respect  for  her  virtues  by  their  wish  to  pay  her 
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divine  bonoun. — Suet,  in  Aug. — Plut.  in  An^ 
fon^  4c. n.  A  daughter  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius by  Meesidina.  She  was  betrothed  to  Sila- 
nus,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  Agrippins,  ehe  was 
married  to  the  emperor  Nero  in  the  16th  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  soon  after  divorced  on  pre- 
tence of  barrenness,  and  the  emperor  manied 
Poppsa,  who  exercked  her  enmity  upon  Octa- 
via by  causing  her  to  be  banished  into  Campa- 
nia. She  was  afterwards  recalled  at  the  instance 
of  the  people,  and  Poppsa,  who  vras  resolved 
on  her  ruin,  caused  her  again  to  be  banisbed  U> 
an  island,  where  she  vras  ordered  to  kill  herself 
by  opening  her  veiiuk  Her  bead  was  cut  ofT 
and  carried  to  Poppea.  Suet,  in  Claud.  27,  m 
Ner.  7  and  35.— 7\uri^.  Ann.  12. 

OCTAYIANUS,    or    OCTAYIUS    CfiSAR.       Vid^ 

AuguMus. 

OcTlnuB,  I.  a  Roman  officer,  who  brought 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  prisoDer  to  the 
consul.  He  was  sent  by  hb  coantrymen  to  ba 
guardian  to  Ptolemy  Enpator,  the  young  kmg 
of  Egypt,  where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest 
arrogance.  He  was  assassinated  by  Lysias, 
who  was  before  regent  of  Egypt.   The  murderer 

was  sent  to  Rome. II.  A  mim  who  banished 

Cinna  from  Rome,  and  became  remarkable  fer 
his  proUty  and  fondness  of  discipline.  He  wa» 
seised  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  success- 

ftil  rivab  Marius  and  Cinna. III.  A  Roman, 

who  boasted  of  being  in  the  number  of  Csaar's 
murderers.  His  assertions  were  fiilse,  yet  he 
was  punished  as  if  he  had  been  accessary  to  the 

conspiracy. IV.  A  lieutenant  of  Crassus  in 

Parthia.  He  accompanied  bis  general  to  the 
tent  of  the  Parthian  conqueror,  and  was  kiHed 
by  the  enemy  as  he  attempted  to  hinder  them 
from  carrying  away  Crassua- — V.  A  tribune 
of  the  people  at  Rome,  whom  Tib.  Gracchus 

his  colleague  deposed. VI.  A  poet  in  the 

Augustan  age,  intimate  with  Horace.  He  also 
distmguishM  himself  as  an  historian.  Borate 
1.  Sat.  10,  V.  83. 

Odenatcts,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra. 
When  Aurelianbad  been  taken  prisoner  by  Sa- 
por, king  of  Persia,  Odenatus  solicited  his  re- 
lease by  writing  a  letter  to  the  conqueror  and 
sending  him  presents.  The  king  of  Persia  was 
offended  at  the  liberty  of  Odenalus ;  be  toreUie 
letter,  and  ordered  the  presenta  whicb  were  oflfipr^ 
ed  to  be  thrown  into  a  river.  To  nunisb  Ode- 
natus, who  had  the  Impudence,  as  lie  observed, 
to  pay  homage  to  so  great  a  monarch  as  himself, 
he  ordered  bira  to  appear  before  him,  on  pain  of 
beine  devoted  to  instant  destruction,  with  all  his 
&mily,  if  ho  dared  to  refuse.  Odenatus  disdain- 
ed the  summons  of  Sapor,  and  opposed  fbroe  to 
force.  Gallienus,  the  then  reigning  emperor, 
named  Odenatus  as  his  colleague  on  the  throng 
and  gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to  his  children, 
and  to  his  vrife  the  celebrated  Zenobia.  He 
perished  by  the  dagger  of  one  of  his  relations, 
whom  he  had  slightly  oflendod  in  ar  domestic 
entertainment.  lie  died  at  Emcssa,  about  the 
267th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Zenolna  suc- 
ceeded to  all  his  titles  and  honours. 

OdOacer,  a  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  destroy- 
ed the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and  called  him- 
self king  of  Italy,  A.  D.  476. 

Odtssea,  one  of  Homer's  epic  poems,  in 
which  he  describes,  in  24  books,  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses  on  his  return  -from  the  Trojan  war, 
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wkh  other  material  dfcomfUDoet.  The  whole 
of  the  action  '  comprebendf  no  more  than  &5 
days.     Vid.  Homenu, 

CBbakes,  a  groom  of  Darius,  son  of  Hvstas- 
pra.  He  was  the  cause  that  his  master  obtain- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Persia,  by  his  artifice  in 
making  his  horse  neigh  first.  Herodot,  3,  c 
85.— Jii«/tfi.  1,  c.  10. 

CEccmi;niu8,  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century  a  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  books  of 
the  New  I'ostament  in  Greek,  edited  in  2  yols. 
M  Paris,  l(i31. 

OfLELS,     Vid.  Part  III. 

Olen,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lycia,  who  flourished 
eome  time  before  the  age  of  Orpheus,  and  com- 
posed many  hymns,  some  of  wnich  were  regu- 
lariy  sang  at  Delphi  on  solemn  occasions.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who  established 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  first 
delivered  oracles.    Herodot,  4,  c.  35. 

Ollics,  T.  the  lather  of  Poppea,  destroyed 
on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Sejanos,  Ac. 
^FacU,  Ann.  13,  c  45. 

OllovIco,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  called  the  friend 
of  the  republic  by  the  Roman  senate.  Gbs.  B. 
O,  %  c  Si. 

Oltmpu,  (orufii, )  celebrated  games  which  re- 
ceived their  name  either  from  Olympla,  where 
they  were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter  Olympius^ 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  They  were,  ac- 
cording to  some,  instituted  by  Jupiter  after  his 
▼ictoiT  over  tlie  Titans,  and  first  observed  by 
the  Idiei  Dactyli,  B.  C.  1453.  SonA  aUributo 
the  institution  to  Pelops,  after  he  had  obtained 
«\ictoryover  CBnomausand  married  Hippoda- 
tnia ;  but  the  more  probable,  and  indeed  the  more 
received  opini<»  is,  that  they  were  first  esta- 
liUshed  hy  HcMTCules  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Oljrm^ 

?iu8,  after  a  victory  obtained  over  Augias,  B.  C. 
222.    They  are  not,  however,  mentioned  by 
Homer.    Iphitus,  in  the  age  of  the  lawgiver  of 
Sparta,  renewed  them,  and  instituted  the  oele- 
mation  with  greater  wtlkmmty.    This  retnstitn- 
tion,  which  happened  B.  C.  884,  forms  a  cele- 
brated epoch  in    Grecian  history,  and  is  the 
banning  of  the  Olympiads.    ( Vid.  Olympiaa,] 
They,  however,  were  neglected  for  some  time 
after  the  age  of  Iphitus,  till  Coroebus,  who  ob- 
tAiued  a  victory  B.  C.  776,  reinatituted  them  to 
be  regularly  and  constantly  celebrated.     The 
care  and  superintendance  of  the  games  were  in- 
tmsted  to  the  people  of  Elis.  till  they  were  ex- 
cluded hjf  the  PiscBsniS  B.  C.  364,  after  the 
(k«8truction  of  Pisa.    These  obtained  gieat  pri- 
vileges from  this  appointment;  they  were  in 
danger  neither  of  violence  nor  war,  but  th^ 
were  permitted  tb  enjoy  their  possessions  with- 
out molestation,  as  the  games  were  celebrated 
within  their  territories.    Unl^  one  person  super- 
intended till  the  50th  Olympuid,  when  two  were 
appointed.    In  the  103d  Olympiad,  the  number 
was  increased  to  twelve,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes  of  Elis.    But  in  the  following 
Olympiad  they  were  reduced  to  eight,  and  after- 
wards increased  to  ten,  which  nunmercontinued 
till  the  v*\gn  of  Adrian.    No  women  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
pian games,  and  whoever  dared  to  trespass  this 
hw  was  immediately  thrown  down  from  a  rock. 
This,  however,  was  somethnes  neglected,  for  we 
find  not  only  women  present  at  the  celebration, 
bttt  abo  some  among  the  combatants^  and  some 


rewarded  with  the  erown.    The  preparatioAi 
for  these  festivab  were  great.    No  person  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  lista  if  he  had  not  regu- 
uurly  exercised  himself  ten  months  before  the 
celebration  at  the  public  gymnasium  of  Elis. 
The  wrestlers  were  appointed  by  lot.    Some 
little  balks  euperscribea  with  a  letter,  were 
thrown  into  a  sdvor  urn,  and  such  as  drew  the 
same  letter  were  obliged  to  contend  one  with  the 
other.    He  who  had  an  odd  letter  remained  the 
last,  and  he  often  had  the  advantage,  as  he  was 
to  encounter  the  last  who  had  obtained  the  su- 
periority over  his  adversary.    He  was  called 
tfUft'    In  these  games  were  exhibited  run- 
ning, leaping,  wresUing,  boxing,  and  the  throw- 
ing of  the  quoit,  which  was  called  altogether 
«(yr«5Asv,  or  quinqutrHum.     Besides  these, 
there  were  horse  and  chariot  races^  and  also 
contentions  in  poetry,  eloquence,  ana  the  fine 
arts.    The  only  reward  that  the  conqueror  ob- 
tained was  a  crown  of  olive  ;  which,  as  some 
suppoee,  was  in  memory  of  the  labours  of  Her- 
cui^  which  were  accomplished  for  the  universal 
good  of  mankind,  and  wt  which  the  hero  claim- 
ed no  other  reward  but  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing been  the  friend  of  humanity.    The  statues 
of  the  conquerors,  called  Olympionics,  were 
erected  at  Olympia,  in  the  sacred  wood  of  Jupi- 
ter.   Their  return  home  was  that  of  a  warlike 
conqueror ;  and  their  entrance  into  their  native 
city  was  not  through  the  sates,  but,  to  make  it 
more  grand  and  more  s^nm,  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  walls.    Painters  and  poeta  were  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  their  names ;  and  indeed 
the  victories  severally  obtained  at  Olympia  are 
the  subjecta  of  the  most  beautiful  odes  of  Pin- 
dar.   The  combatanta  were  naked ;  a  scarf 
was  originally  tied  round  their  waist,  but  when 
it  had  entangled  one  of  the  adversaries,  and 
been  the  cause  that  he  lost  the  victory,  it  was 
laid  aside,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  decency. 
The  Olympic  games  were  observed  every  fifth 
year,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  exactness,  after 
a  revdutkm  of  four  years,  and  in  the  first 
month  of  the  fifth  year,  and  they  continued  for 
five  successive  days.    As  they  were  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals 
of  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  they  drew  so  many  people  together,  not 
only  inhabitanta  of  Greece,  but  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  and  countries.    Pind,  Olymp, 
I  and  fL—Strab,  a— Paw.  5,  c.  67,  dw:.— - 
Diod.  1,  Ac.— P/u<.  in  The9,  Lye,  &c— yE/t- 
an,  V,  H.  10,  v.  1.— Ofc.  T\uc.  1,  c  46.— Lw- 
eian.  de  Gynu^Tzelz,  in Lycophr,—AristoUL 
— iSto/.  Tkeb,  e^a  Nep,in  Proif.—  Virg,  O, 

3,  ▼.49.  ,.  , 

Oltmpiis,  a  certain  space  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games.  The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
after  the  expiration  of  four  complete  years, 
whence  some  have  said  that  they  were  observed 
every  fifth  year.  This  period  of  time  was  called 
Olympiad,  and  became  a  celebrated  era  among 
the  Gieek«^whocomputed  their  time  by  it.   The 

custom  of  reckoning  time  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Olymirfc  games  was  not  introduced  at  the 
first  institution  of  these  festivaliL  but,  to  speak 
accurately,  only  the  year  in  which  C^."f»>u«  ob- 
tained the  prize.  This  Olympiad,  which  has  al- 
ways been  reckoned  the  first,  feU,  according  to 
the  accurate  and  learned  computations  of  some 
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of  the  modcnifl,  exactly  776  yeaw  before  th« 
Christian  em,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
30^  and  S3  jean  before  the  building  of  Koma 
The  games  were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full 
tooon  next  after  the  summer  suUtico  ;  therefore 
the  Olympiads  were  of  nneanal  lengths,  because 
the  time  of  the  fall  moon  differs  1 1  days  every 
year,  and  §at  that  reason  they  sometimes  began 
the  next  day  after  the  solstice,  and  at  other  times 
four  weeks  after.    The  computations  by  Olym- 
i>iads  ceased,  as  soifto  suppose,  after  tfcie  364th, 
m  the  year  440  of  the  Christian  era.    It  was 
univeraally  adopted,  not  only  by  the  Qreeks, 
hut  h7  many  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
though  stin  the  Pythian  games  ssrved  as  an 
epoch  to  the  people  of  Delphi  and  to  the  Bobo- 
tians,  the  Nemcan  ganHv  to  the  Argires  and 
ArcadianSk  and  the  iMhipian  to  the  Corinthians 
the   mhabitants    of  the   Peloponnesian 

woman,   who   was 


-A  celebrated 


and 

isthmus 

daughter  of  a  king  of  Epirus,  and  who  married 
Phmp  king  of  Macedonia,  by  whom  she  had 
Alexander  the  Great    Her  haughtiness,  and 
more  probably  her  infidelity,  obliged  Philip  to 
repudiate  her,  and  to  marry  Cleopatra,  the  niece 
of^king  Attains.    Olympias  was  sensible  of  this 
injury^  and  Alexander  showed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  his  father's  measures  by  retiring  from 
the  court  to  bis  mother.    The  murder  of  Philip, 
which  soon  followed  this  disgrace,  and  which 
some  have  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Olympias, 
yras  productive  of  the  greatest  extravagancies. 
The  queen  paid  the  higtiest  honour  to  her  hus- 
band's murucrer.    She  gathered   his  mangled 
limbs,  placed  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and 
laid  his  ashes  near  those  of  Philip.    When  Al- 
exander was  dead,  Olympias  seized  the  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia,  and,  to  establish  her  usurpa- 
tion, she  cruelly  put  CA  death  Aridsus,  with  his 
wife  Cnrydioe,  as  also  Nicanor,  the  brother  of 
Cassander,  with  one  hundred  leading  men  of 
Maoedon,  who  were  inimical  to  her  interest 
Such  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpunish- 
ed ;  Cassander  besieged  her  in  Pydna,  where 
she  had  retired  with  the  remains  of  her  family, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  surrender  after  an  obsti- 
nate siege.    The  conqueror  ordered  her  to  be  ac- 
cused, and  to  be  pot  to  death.     A  body  of  200 
tfoldiers  were  directed  to  put  the  bloody  com- 
mands into  execution,  but  the  splendonr  and 
majesty  of  the  queen  disarmed  tncir  courage, 
ana  she  was  at  last  massacred  by  those  whom 
she  had  cruelly  deprived  of  their  children,  about 
316  years  before  the  Christian  era.    Justin.  7, 
c.  6, 1.  9,  c  7.— P/u/.  in  Alex.— Curt.— Paua. 

OLTMPioD6Rns,  I.  a  musician,  who  taught 

Epaminondfui  music     C.  Nep. II.  A  native 

of^  Thebes,  in  Elgypt,  who  flourished  under 
Theodosius  2d,  and  wrote  22  books  of  history, 
in  Greek,  bediming  with  the  seventh  consul- 
i^hip  of  Hononus,  and  the  second  of  Theodosius, 
to  the  period  when  Valrntinian  was  made  em- 
peror. He  wrote  also  an  account  of  an  embassy 
to  some  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  north, 
Ac  His  sWle  is  censured  by  some  as  bw,  and 
unworthy  of  an  historian.  The  commentaries 
of  Olympiodoms  on  the  Metecra  of  Aristotle 
wore  edited  apud  Aid.  1560,  in  fcA, 

Olympus,  a  poet  and  musician  of  Myaia,  son 
of  Mteon  and  disciple  to  Marias.  He  lived  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  and  distinguished  himself 
|)y  his  amatory  elegies,  his  hymns,  and  particu- 
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larl^  the  beantiftil  airs  which  he  compnaed,  and 
which  were  still  preserved  in  the  age  of  Aristo- 
phanes.    Plato  in  Min.—ArUtoi,  Pol.  8. 

Onesicbitus,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  .£girai, 
wlu>  went  with  Alexander  into  Asia,  and  waa 
sent  to  the  Indian  Gymnosophists.  He  wrot« 
an  history  of  the  king's  life,  which  has  been 
censured  for  the  romantic,  exaggecated,  and  im- 
probable narrative  it  gives.  U  is  asserted  that 
Alexander,  upon  reading  it,  said  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  come  to  Ufe  again  for  some  time,  to 
see  what  reception  the  mstorian's  work  met 
with.    PltU.  in  Alex — CtiH.  9,  c  10. 

Oi^aiMCS,  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Probus  and  of  Cams,  with  great  precision  aiid 
ele^nce. 

OnomickItus,  a  soothsayer  of  Athens.  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  Greek  poem  on  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  attributed  to  Oroheoa, 
was  written  by  Onomacritos.  The  eMganl 
poems  of  Museos  are  also^  by  some,  supposed 
to  bo  the  production  of  his  pen.  He  fkmnsbed 
about  516  years  before  the  Christian  ere,  and 
was  expelled  from  Athens  by  Hipparchus,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Piststretus.    Hercdot.  7,  c  6. 

Onomachos,  a  Phodan,  son  of  Eutbycratea, 
and  brother  of  Philomelas,  whom  be  suooeeded 
as  general  of  his  conntnrmen  in  the  Sacied  war. 
Aiw  expkiits  of  valour  and  perseverance,  be 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  Thessaly  by  Philip  of 
Maoedon,  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  ^nomi- 
niouslv  hung  up,  for  the  sacrilege  oflereo  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  He  died  353  B.  C.  Arittot, 
Pol.  5,  c.  i.—Diod.  16. 

Onophab,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who  om- 
spired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.     Ctesiat. 

Onosandeb,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  book  De 
ImpercUarie  InHituticne  has  been  edited  by 
Schwebel,  with  a  French  translation,  foL  No- 
rimb.  1752. 

OpiMiua,  L.  a  Roman  who  made  himself 
consul  in  opposition  to  the  interest  and  eflbrts  of 
the  Gracchi.  He  showed  himself  a  most  invo- 
tersA  enemy  to  C.  Gracchus  and  his  adherents, 
andnehaved,  during  bis  consulship,  like  a  dicta- 
tor. He  was  accused  of  bribery  and  banished. 
He  died  of  want  at  Dyrrachium.  Cic.  pro  Sext, 
Plane.  <f»  in  Pis.—Plut, 

Oppia  Lkx,  hj  C.  Oppiua,  the  tribune,  A.U. 
C.  5 40.  It  required  that  no  woman  should  wear 
above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  have  party-coloured 
garments,  or  be  carried  in  any  city  or  town,  or 
to  any  place  within  a  mile's  distance,  unless  it 
was  to  celebrate  some  sacred  festivals  or  so- 
lemnities. This  famous  law,  which  was  made 
while  Annibal  was  in  Italy,  and  while  Rome 
was  in  distressed  circumstances,  created  discon- 
tent, and,  18  yean  aflar,  the  Roman  ladies  pe- 
titioned the  assembly  of  the  people  that  it  might 
be  repealed.  Cato  op|x)sed  it  strongly,  and  made 
many  satirical  reflections  upon  the  women  for 
their  appearing  in  public  to  solicit  votes.  The 
tribune  Valerius,  who  had  preaented  the  peti- 
tion to  the  assembly,  answered  the  objections  of 
Cato^  and  his  eloquence  had  such  an  inflonica 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  law  wasm- 
stantly  abrogated  with  the  unanimoua  consent 
of  all  the  eomUia^  Cato  alone  excepted.  Iav, 
33  and  34^Ctc.  de  Oral.  3. 
Oppiakus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cillcia  in  the  le- 
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eond  eentnry.    Hb  father's  nmme  was  Agesi- 
lautf,  and'  hu  iDother*8  2^nodota.    He  wrote 
•ome  poem&oelebrated  for  their 'elegance  and 
sabUimtj.    Two  of  hii  poenui  are  now  extant, 
five  books  on  fiahing,  called  aiieuiicon,  and  four 
on  hunting,  called  cynegeticon.    The  emperor 
Caracalk  was  ao  pleased  with  his  poetry,  that 
he  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold  ibr  every  verse  of 
bis  cynegetioon ;  firom  which  circumstance  the 
poem  received  the  name  of  the  golden  verses  of 
Oppian.    The  poet  died  of  (he  plague  in  the 
20ih  year  of.  his  age.    His  countrymen  raised 
statues  to  his  honour,  and  engraved  on  his  tomb 
that  the  gods  had  hastened  to  call  back  Oppian  in 
tito  6ower  of  his  youth  only  because  he  had  al- 
ready excelled  all  mankind.    The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Schneider,  8vo.  Argent.  1776. 
Oppius,  C.  a  friend  of  Julius  Cssar,  celebrat- 
ed for  ^  life  of  Scipio  Afticanus,  and  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great    In  the  age  of  Suetonius,  he 
was  deemed  the  true  author  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish  wars,  which  some  attri- 
bute to  CMar  and  others  to  A.  Hirtiu8.»  Taeii, 
Ann,  l2.^Suei.  in  On,  53. 

OptItus,  one  of  the  fiithers  whose  works 
ivere  edited  by  Dn  Pin,  Ibl.  Paris,  1700. 

OracCxum,  an  answer  of  the  goSm  to  the 
questions  of  men,  or  the  place  where  Uioee  an- 
swers were  given.    Nothing  is  more  famous 
than  the  ancient  oracles   of  Egypt,    Greece, 
Rome,  &c.    They  were  supposedto  be  the  will 
of  the  gods  themselvei,  and  they  were  consulted, 
not  only  ufwn  everjr  important  matter,  but  even 
in  the  affiurs  of  private  life.    The  small  pro- 
vince of  Boeotia  could  once  boast  of  her  26  ora- 
cles, and  the  Peloponnesus  of  the  same  number. 
Not  only  the  chief  of  the  gods  gave  oracles,  but, 
in  process  of  time,  heroes  were  admitted  to  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  ;  and  the  oracles  of  a  Tro- 
phonius  and  an  Antinous  were  soon  able  to  rival 
the  Hune  of  ApoUo  and  of  Jupiter.    The  most 
celebrated  oracles  of  antiquity  were  those  of 
Dodona,  Delphi,  Juniter  Ammon,  dtc.    [Vid, 
DodonOf   Daphi,  Ammon.]     The  temple  of 
Delphi  seemed  to  claim  a  superiority  over  the 
other  temples  {  its  fiune  was  once  more  extended, 
and  its  riches  were  so  great,  that  not  only  pri- 
vate persons,  but  even  kings  and  numerous  ar- 
mies made  it  an  object  of  plunder  and  of  rapine. 
The  manner  of  delivering  oracles  was  different. 
The  answers  were  sometimes  given  in  verse 
or  written  <m  tablets,  but  their  meaning  was 
always  obscure,  and  oiften  the  cause  of  disaster 
to  such  as  consulted  them.    CroBSUS,  when  he 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  was  told  that  if 
he  crossed  the  Halys.  he  should  destroy  a  great 
.empire ;  he  supposed  that  that  empire  was  the 
empire  of  his  enemy,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
bis  own.     The  words  of  Credo  te  Maada^  Ro- 
manm  vineere  potoe,  which  Pyrrhos  received 
when  he  wished  to  assist  the  Tsrentines  sgainst 
the  Romans^  by  a  favourable  interpretation  for 
hiffiselC  proved  his  ruin.    Nero  was  ordned  by 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  beware  of  73  years  ; 
but  the  pleasing  idea  that  he  should  live  to  that 
age  rendered  him  careless,  and  he  was  soon 
convinced  of  his  mistake,  when  Gatba,  in  bis 
73d  year,  had  the  presumption  to  dethrone  him. 
Some  have  believed  that  all  the  oracles  of  the 
earth  ceued  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  the  sup- 
positaon  is  false.    It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning 
M  their  decline,  bat  thi^  remained  in  repute, 


and  were  consulted,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  fr^ 
quently,  till  the  fourth  century,  when  Christi- 
anitv  began  •  to  triumph  over  paganism.    The 
oracles  otlen  sufi^rcd  themselves  to  the  bribed. 
Alexander  did  it ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Ly- 
Sander  ftfiled  in  the  attempt.    Herodotus,  who 
first  mentioned  the  corruption  which  often  pre- 
vailed  in  the  oracular  temples  of  Greece  and 
Egypt,  has  been  severely  treated  for  bis  remarks 
by  the  historian  Plutarch.    Demosthenes  is  also 
a  witness  of  the  corruption  ;  and  he  observed, 
that  the  oracles  of  Greece  were  servilely  subser- 
vient to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Philip^  king  of 
Macedonia,  as  he  beautifully  expresses  it  by  the 
word  ^iXtniluv.    Homer,  A,  Oa.  10. — Herodot, 
1  and  2. — Junoph.  memor. — Strah.  5,  7,  da. — 
Paus,  1,  &c. — Plut.  de  defect,  orac.  de  Am, 
<?•  de  Hor,  malign,— -Cic,  de  Div.  1,  c.  l5. — 
JuBtin.  24,  c.  e.—Liv.  37.--^Zion.  F.  H,  6.— 
C.  Nep.  in  Lw.—Aristoph,  in  EquU.  ^  Plut, 
^Demoath.  PhU.—Ovid.  Met,  1. 

ORJEA,'certain  soletnn  sacrifices  of  fruits,  of- 
fered in  the  four  seasons  of  the  yea'}  to  obtain 
mild  and  temperate  weather.  They  were  of- 
fered to  the  goddesses  who  presided  over  the 
seasons,  who  attended  upon  tne  sun,  and  who 
received  divind  worship  at  Athens. 

Obbilics  PupiLLUs,  a  grammarian  of  Bene- 
ventum,  who  was  the  first  instructor  of  the  poet 
Horace.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  public  teacher,  ac- 
quired more  &me  than  money.  He  was  na- 
turally of  a  severe  disposition,  of  which  his  pu- 
pils often  felt  the  efiects.  He  lived  almost  to 
his  100th  year,  and  lost  his  memory  some  time 
before  his  death.  Suet,  de  JUtut,  Or,  9.— H». 
rat.  2,  ep.  1,  ▼.  71. 

Orchia  Lex,  by  Orchiua,  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  566.  It  was  enacted  to  limit  the  number  of 
guests  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  enter- 
tainment :  and  it  also  enfixoed,  that  during  sup- 
per, which  was  the  chief  meal  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  doors  of  every  house  shoiud  be  lefl 
open. 

Ordoyices,  the  peode  of  North  Wales  in 
Britam,  mentioned  by  Tacit,  Ann.  12;  c.  53. 

Orestes,  I.  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra.  When  his  ftther  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered hy  Clytemnestra  and  .figisthus,  young 
Orestes  vras  saved  firom  his  mother's  dagger  by 
means  of  hn  sister  Electra,  called  Lao(^ea  by 
Homer,  and  be  was  privately  conveyed  to  thie 
house  of  Strophius,  who  was  king  of  Phods, 
and  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon. 
He  was  tended  v  treated  by  Strophius,  who  edu- 
cated him  with  his  son  Pylades.  The  two 
young  princes  soon  became  acquainted,  and 
from  their  fkmiliarity  arose  the  most  inviolable 
attachment  and  friendship.  When  Orestes  was 
arrived  to  years  of  manhood,  he  visited  Mycr- 
ne,  and  avenged  his  father's  death  by  assoasi- 
natinghis  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  ner  adul- 
terer ilElgiithus.  This  murder  received  the  pu- 
nishment which,  among  the  ancients,  was  al- 
ways supposed  to  attenoparricide.  Orestes  was 
tormented  by  the  Furies,  and  exiled  himself  to 
Argos,  where  he  was  rtill  pursued  by  the  avenge- 
ful  goddesses.  Apollo  himself  purified  him, 
and  be  was  acquitted  by  the  nnamnious  opinion 
of  the  Areopagites,  whom  Minerva  herself  in- 
stituted on  tois  occasion,  according  to  the  nar- 
ration of  the  poet  .£schylua    Accoidhig  to 
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PaqminM)  Orestes  wmi  pariibd  of  the  laiirdnr, 
not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Troezene,  where  itiU  was 
seen  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of  Diana's 
temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
tion had  been  perfornicd  by  nine  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens  of  tho  place.    There  wa»  alsa  at 
MsffalopoUs  in  Arcadia,  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Fnne%  near  which  Orestes  cut  off  one  of 
bis  fingers  with  his  teeth  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 
These  different  traditions  are  confuted  by  Eu- 
ripides, who  says  that  Orestes,  aAer  the  murder 
or  his  mother,  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  be  was  informed  that  nothing 
could  deliver  him  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Furies  if  be  did  not  bring  into  Greece  Diana's 
statue,  which  was  in  the  Taurica  Cbersonesus, 
and  wnich,  as  it  is  reported  b^  some,  had  fallen 
down  from  heaven.    The  kug  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus  always  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  the  god- 
dess an  such  as  entered  the  borders  of  his  coun- 
try.   Orestes  and  his  friend  were  both  carried 
before  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  place,  and  they 
were  doomed  to  be  sacrificed.    Iphigenia  was 
then  priestess  of  Diana's  temple,  and  it  was  her 
office  .to  immolate  these  strangers.    The  inteHi- 
gcnce  that  they  were  Ghrecians  delated  the  pre- 
parations, and  Iphigenia  was  anxious  to  learn 
something  about  a  country  which  had  given  her 
inrth.    [  Vid.  fyht^nia.]    She  even  interested 
herself  in  their  misfortunes^  and  offered  to  spare 
the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  he  would  con- 
vey letters  to  Ghreece  from  her  hand.    This  was 
a  difficult  trial ;  never  was  friendship  more  truly 
displayed,  according  to  the  words  of  Ovid,  ex 
Pont,  3,  el.  9. 

frejubet  Pylades  carum  moriiurut  Orestem. 
We  negal ;  inque  vitempugnat  uterque  morL 

At  last  Pyhdes  gave  way  to  the  pressing  entrea- 
ties of  his  friend,  and  consented  to  carry  the  let- 
ters of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.  These  were  ad- 
dressed to  Orestes  himself,  and  therefore  these 
cireumstancee  soon  led  to  a  total  discovery  of  the 
connexions  of  the  priestess  with  the  man  whom 
she  was  going  to  immolate.  Iphigenia  was  con- 
vinced that  ho  was  her  brotner  On'stes,  and 
when  the  causes  of  their  journey  had  been  ex- 
plained, she  resolved,  with  the  two  friends,  to  fiy 
from  Chersonosus,  and  to  carry  away  the  statue 
of  Diana.  Their  flight  was  discovered,  and 
Thoas  prepared  to  pursue  them;  but  Minerva 
interfered,  and  told  him  that  all  had  been  done 
by  the  will  and  approbation  of  the  gods.  After 
these  celebrated  adventures,  Orestes  ascended 
the  throne  of  Argos,  where  he  reigned  in  perfect 
security,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daughter 
of  Mcnelaus,  and  gave  bis  sister  to  his  friend 
Pylades.  The  marriage  of  Orestes  with  Her- 
nuone  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  ancients. 
AU  are  agreed  that  she  had  been  promised  to 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  but  Mcnelaus  had 
niarried  her  to  Neoptoleraus,  the  son  of  Achil- 
las,  who  had  shown  himself  so  truly  interesteil 
in  his  cause  during  the  Trojan  war.  The  mar- 
riage of  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus  displeased 
Orestes ;  he  remembered  that  she  had  been  ear- 
ly promised  to  him,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to 
recover  her  by  force  or  artifice.  This  he  effect- 
ed by  causing  Nooi)t4»lctiius  to  be  assassinated, 
or  anoasnnating  him  himself.  Accordinff  to 
()vid*s  epistle  of  Heriuione  to  Orestes,  Her- 
mione had  always  been  faithful  to  her  first  lov- 
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er,  and  even  it  was  by  her  persoMioBs  thst  Oi 
tes  removed  her  from  the  house  of  Nooptolc- 
mus.     His  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace  and 
security,  and  he  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  mge^ 
leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  TisameTica,    hj 
Hermione.    Three  yeare  after,  the  Heraclid« 
recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  and  banished  tb^ 
descendants  of  Menelaua  from  the  throoe  of 
Argos.    Orestes  died  in  Arcadia,  as  some  sup- 
pose, by  the  bile  of  a  serpent  (  and  the  Lfacedie- 
monians,  who  had  become  bia  subjects  at  the 
death  of  Menelaua,  were  directed  by  ao  ormeie 
to  bring  bis  bones  to  Sparta.    They  were,  sosno 
time  after,  discovered  at  Tegea,  aoid  his  staf  mw 
appeared  to  be  seven  cubits,  aocor&DC  to  the 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  otberm. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  of  Pvladea  be- 
came proverbial,  and  the  two  ftienSa  rec^ved 
divine  honoure  among  the  Scythians,  and  were 
worshipped  in  tempfos.    Paus.  1,  9^  4,*&c. — 
Patere.  1,  c  1  and  d.—ApoUod,  I,  &c^Strab, 
9  and  13.— Orid.  ITeroid.  8.  Ex.  Pont.  3,  eiL  2. 
Met.  15.  in  lb. — Euripid.in  Orent. — Andr,  ^tc. 
Jphig.—Sophocl.   in  eleetr.  ^c-^jE^ckyL  Hi 
Eum.  Agam.  Ac. — Herodot,  1,  c.  69. — Uvgin. 
fab.  120  and  261.— P/v/.tn  Lye,^Dietyg,6,  Ac. 
^Pindar.  Pyth,  %—Piin.  33.—  Virg.  JSn.  3, 
Sec—Homer,  Od.3,  v.  304, 1. 4,  v. baO.—Tjtetz, 
ad  Lyeophr.  1374. II.  A  roan  sent  as  am- 
bassador by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius.    He  was  highly  honour- 
ed at  the  Roman  court,  and  his  son  Augustulua 

was  the  last  emperor  of  the  western  empire. 

III.  A  governor  of  Egypt  under  the  Roman  em- 

perora. 1 V.  A  robber  of  Athens,  who  p»e- 

tended  madness,  dbc.    Ari^oph,  ach.  4,  7. 

y.  A  general  of  Alexander.     Curt,  4,  c.  106. 

Orestida,  the  descendants  or  subjects  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.    They  were 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus  b)^  the  Heracbdc, 
and  came  to  settle  m  a  country  which,  from 
them,  was  called  Orestidae,  at  the  south-west  of 
Macedonia.    Some  suppose  that  that  part  ^ 
Greece  originally  received  its  name  from  Ores- 
tes, who  fled  and  built  there  a  city,  which  ^ve 
its    founder's    name   to  the  whole  province. 
Thucyd,  ^.—Liv.  31. 

Oretilia,  a  woman  who  married  Caligula, 
by  whom  she  was  soon  aflcr  banished. 

Orcetobix,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
Helvetii  while  Cssar  was  in  Qnu\.  He  form- 
ed a  conspiracy  against  the  Romans,  and  when 
accused,  he  destroyed  himself.     Get. 

Oaa  I  A,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Bacchanalia^  DionysiOj  &r« 
Vid,  Dionyaia, 

Oribasus,  a  celebrated  physician,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  emperor  JuHan,  in  whoso  reign 
he  flourished.  He  abridged  the  works  of  Ga- 
lenus,  and  of  all  the  moat  respects  bio  writers  on 

Jliysic,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  After 
uiian's  death,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians. Tho  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Dundas,  4to.  L,  Bat  1745. One  of  Ac- 
tion's dogs,  ab  opo(  monSf  and  ^oim*,  scando, 
Ovid,  Met. 

Origen,  a  Greek  writer,  as  much  celebrated 
for  the  easiness  of  his  manner,  his  humility,  and 
modesty,  ns  for  his  learning  and  the  sublimity 
of  his  genius,  •  He  wns  surnamed  Adamanttu, 
from  his  assiduity,  and  becsme  so  rigid  a  Chris- 
tian, that  he  uide  himself  an  eunuch,  by  fbl- 
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lowing  the  literal  §enae  of  a  passage  in  the 
Oreek  testament,  which  speaks  of  the  voluntary 
eunuchs  of  Christ.  He  suffered  martyrdom  in 
his  60th  year,  A.  C.  25i.  His  works  were  ex- 
cellent and  numerous,  and  contained  a  number 
of  homilies,  commentaries  on  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  difieront  treatises,  besides  the  HexoDlc^  so 
called  from  its  being  divided  into  six  colunins, 
the  first  of  which  contained  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  second,  the  same  text  in  Ohreek  characters, 
the  third,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint, 
the  fourth,  that  of  Aquila,  the  fifth,  that  of  Sym- 
machus,  and  the  sixth,  Theodosian's  Grreek 
version.  This  famous  work  first  ^ve  the  hint 
for  the  compilation  of  our  Polygk>tl>ibles.  The 
works  of  Origen  have  been  learnedly  edited  by 
the  Benedictine  monks,  though  the  whole  is  not 
yet  completed,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris,  ]733, 
1740,  and  1759.  The  Hexapla  was  published 
in  8vo.  at  Lips.  1761),  by  Car.  Frid.  Bahrdt. 

OrOdea^  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  murdered 
his  brother  Mithridates,  and  ascended  his  throne. 
He  defeated  Crassus,  the  Roman  triumvir,  and 
poured  melted  gold  down  the  throat  of  his  fallen 
enemy,  to  reproach  him  for  his  avarice  and 
ambition.  He  followed  the  interest  of  Caasius 
and  Brutus  at  Philippi.  It  is  said,  that,  when 
Orodes  became  old  and  infirm,  his  thirty  chil- 
dren applied  to  him,  and  disputed,  in  his  pre- 
sence, their  riffht  to  the  succession.  Phraates, 
the  eldest  of  tnem,  obtained  the  crown  from  bis 
fiither,  and,  to  hasten  him  out  of  the  world,  he 
attempted  to  poison  him.  The  poison  had  no 
eflfect,  and  Phraates,  still  determined  on  his  fa- 
ther's death,  strangled  him  with  his  own  hands, 
about  37  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Orodes 
had  then  reigned  about  50  years.  JvsHn,  42^ 
c.  4.— Po/eic.  2,  c.  30. 

Orcetes,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  fa- 
mous for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycrates.  He 
died  B.  C.  521.     Herodot. 

Orosius,  a  Spanish  writer,  A.  D.  416,  who 
published  an  universal  history,  in  seven  books, 
from  the  Creation  to  his  own  time,  in  which, 
though  learned,  diligent,  and  pious,  be  betrayed 
a  groat  iffnorance  of  the  knowledge  of  historical 
facts  and  of  chronology.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Havercamp,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1767. 

Orphic  A,  a  name  by  which  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus were  called,  because  they  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Europe  firom  Elgypt  by  Orpheus. 

Orsippus,  a  man  of  Me^ara,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a  pnze  at  the  Olympic 
games,  because  his  cl^es  were  entangled  as  ne 
ran.     Vid.  Olympia, 

M .  Ortat.us,  a  grandson  of  Hortensius,  who 
was  induced  to  marry  by  a  present  from  Augus- 
tus, who  wished  that  ancient  fomily  not  to  be 
extinguished.  Tacit,  Ann,  2,  c  37. —  Vol,  Max, 
3>  c  S.—Su€t.  in  Tiber. 

OscuopuoRiA,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Athenians.  It  receives  its  name  awo  rov  ftptiv 
imt  o9x^Si/rom  carrying  boughs  hung  up  with 
grapes^  called  ovrai.  Its  original  institution  is 
thus  mentioned  by  PliU,  in  The»,  Theseus, 
at  his  return  from  Crete,  fbigot  to  hang  out  the 
white  sail  by  which  his  4tLer  was  to  bo  appriz- 
ed of  his  success.  This  neglect  was  fatal  to 
JEffeus,  who  threw  himsdf  into  the  sea  and  pe- 


make  the  sacrifices  which  he  vowed  when  hs 
first  set  sail  from  Crete.  The  berak],onhisen« 
trance  into  the  city,  found  the  people  in  great 
agitation.  Some  lamented  the  king's  death, 
while  others,  elated  at  the  sudden  news  of  the 
vtetoiy  of  Theseus,  crowned  the  herald  with 
garlands  in  demonstration  of  their  ioy.  The 
heraki  carried  back  the  garlands  on  his  staflT  to 
the  sea-shore,  and  after  be  had  waited  till  The- 
sens  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  related  the 
melancholy  story  of  the  king's  death.  Upon  this 
the  people  ran  m  crowds  to  the  city,  uiowing 
their  gnef  by  cries  and  lamentations.  From  that 
circumstance,  therefbre,  at  the  fbast  of  Oacho- 
phoria,  not  the  herald,  but  his  staff,  b  crowned 
with  garUinds,  and  all  the  peopk)  that  are  pre- 
sent always  exclaim  cX«X«v,  !•  is,  the  first  of 
which  expresses  haste,  and  the  other  a  conster- 
nation or  depessfen  of  spirits.  The  historian 
farther  mentions  that  Theseus,  when  he  went 
to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the  osnal  nmn- 
ber  of  viigins^  but  that,  instead  of  two  of  tbem^ 
he  filled  up  the  number  with  two  youths  of  hii 
acquaintance,  whom  he  made  pass  fbr  women, 
by  disguising  their  dress,  and  by  using  them  to 
the  ointments  and  perfhmes  of  women  as  well 
as  by  a  long  and  successful  imitation  of  their 
voice.  The  imposition  succeeded,  theb  sex 
was  not  discovered  in  Crete^  and  when  Theeeus 
had  triumphed  over  the  Minotaur,  he,  with  these 
two  youths,  led  a  procession  with  btmnches  in 
their  hands,  in  the  same  habit  which  is  stifl 
used  atthe  celebration  of  the  Oscfaophoria.  The 
branches  which  were  carried  were  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  or  of  Ariadne,  or  because  they  return- 
ed in  autumn,  when  the  grapes  were  ripe. 
Bendes  this  procession,  there  was  also  a  race 
exhibited,  in  which  only  young  men,  whose  pa- 
rents were  both  alive,  were  permitted  to  en- 
gage. It  was  usual  fbr  them  to  run  firom  the 
temple  ot  Bacchus  to  that  of  Minerva,  which 
was  on  the  sea-shore.  The  place  where  they 
stopped  was  called  ov^^o^ftw^  because  the 
boughs  which  they  earned  in  their  hands  Were 
deposited  there.  The  rewards  of  the  conqueror 
was  a  cup  called  «cy7a  vXm,  Jive/old^  because 
it  contained  a  mixture  of  five  dificront  things, 
wine,  honey,  cheese,  meal,  and  oil.  PltU.  tn. 
Thes. 

Osci.     Vid,  Part  I. 

OsYMANDYAS,  a  magnificent  king  of  Egypt 
in  a  remote  period. 

Otanes,  a  noble  Persian,  one  of  the  sevrn 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It 
was  through  him  that  the  usumation  was  fir«t 
discovered.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  \y 
Darius  over  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Byzantium.    Herodot,  3,  c.  70,  &c. 

Otho,  M.  Saltics,  a  Boroan  emperdr,  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria.  He 
wa/  one  of  Nero's  favourites,  and,  as  such,  he 
was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
made  governor  of  rannonia  by  the  interest  of 
Seneca,  who  wished  to  remove  him  from  Rome 
lest  Nero's  love  fbr  Poppea  should  prove  his 
ruin.  After  Nero's  death  Otho  concihated  the 
favour  of  Ghilba  the  new  emperor ;  but  when 
Gbdba  had  refused  to  adopt  him  as  his  successor, 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  id)solute  without  any 


risbed.  Theseus  no  sooner  reached  the  land,  I  regard  to  the  age  or  dignity  of  his  friend.  He 
than  he  sent  a  herald  to  inform  his  fiither  of  his  kwas  acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  the  Ro- 
safe  return,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  began.to  I  Nan  people ;  but  the  sudden  revolt  of  VitelKus 
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In  Geroiaiiy  renJered  his  sitaation  precarious, 
anU  it  was  mutually  resolved  that  their  respec- 
tive right  to  the  empire  should  be  decided  b^ 
anris.  Otho  obtained  throe  victories  over  his 
enemies,  but  in  a  j^eneral  engagement  near 
Brixellum,  his  forces  were  defeated,  and  k» 
stabbed  himself  when  all  hopes  of  success  were 
vanished,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  A.  D.  69.  It  has  been  jusUy  ob- 
served that  the  last  moments  of  Otho's  life  were 
those  of  a  philosopher.  He  comforted  his  sol- 
diers, who  lamented  his  fortune,  and  he  express- 
ed his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  thev  ear- 
nestly solicildd  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  of- 
fices befere  be  stabbed  himself,  and  he  observed 
that  it  was  better  that  one  man  should  die  than 
that  all  should  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  obsti- 
nacy. He  also  burnt  the  letters  which,  by 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  Vitellius,  might  pro- 
voke nis  resentment  against  those  who  had  fe- 
voured  the  cause  of  an  unfortunate  general 
These  noble  and  humane  sentiments  in  a  man 
who  was  the  associate  of  Nero's  shameful  plea- 
sures^ and  who  stained  his  hand  in  the  blixxi  of 
his  master,  have  appeared  to  some  wonderful, 
and  passed  for  the  features  of  policy,  and  not  of 
a  naturally  virtuous  and  benevolent  heart.  Plul. 
in  tUcL—Suet.'^TacU,  2,  Hi»L  c.  50,  &c.— 
Jup.  2,  V.  90. 

Othryad£s,  one  of  the  300  Spartans  who 
fought  against  300  Ary^ves,  when  tnose  two  na- 
tions disputed  their  respective  risht  to  Thyrea. 
Two  A^vea,  Aldnor  and  Cronuis,  and  Othry- 
ades,  survived  the  battle.  The  AJrgives  went 
home  to  carry  the  news  of  their  victory,  but 
Othryades,  woo  had  been  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  the  slain,  on  account  of  his  wounds, 
recovered  himself,  and  carried  some  of  the  spoils 
of  which  he  had  stripped  the  Argives,  into  the 
camp  of  his  countrymen;  and  after  he  had  raised 
a  tr^hy,  and  had  written  with  his  6wn  blood 
the  word  vici  on  his  shield,  he  killed  himself, 
unwilling  to  survive  the  death  of  his  country- 
men.    Vol.  Max,  3.  c  2.— P/tU.  ParalL 

OviDius Na8o, (P.) L  ["Thiscolebrated  wri- 
ter was  bom  at  Sulmo,  (now  Sulmona,)  a  town 
l^ng  on  the  river  Pescara,  at  the  distance  of 
ninety  miles  from  Rome.  He  came  into  the 
world  in  711,  the  memorable  year  in  which  the 
two  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Modena.  Little  is  precisely  known  con- 
ccrnitag  his  parents,  or  any  of  his  ancestors ;  but 
it  appean,  trom  several  passages  in  his  works, 
that  he  belonged  to  a  (mmilv  of  ancient  Roman 
knmhts.  I'he  spot  where  ne  was  bom  lay  in  a 
col^  though  well-watered  and  fertile  region,  in 
which  the  male  inhabitants  were  remarluble  for 
their  nideiiosi^  and  the  females  were  noted  for 
their  deficiency  in  personal  attractions.  As 
Sulmo  pn^bly  did  not  afford  the  means  of  po- 
lite education,  Ovid  was  carried  to  Rome  at  an 
eariy  period  of  life,  along  with  an  elder  brother, 
that  he  miffht  be  fully  instmcted  in  the  arte  and 
learning  of  the  capital.  He  soon  disclosed  an 
inclination  towards  poetry ;  but  ho  was  fer  some 
timedissuaded  from  a  prosecution  of  tbeart  by  his 
father,  whose  chief  object  was  to  render  him  an 
accomplished  orator  and  patron,  and  thereby 
open  to  him  the  path  to  civic  honours.  Having 
assumed  the  Tbga  VirUis,  and  completed  the 
usual  course  of  rhetorical  tuition  at  Rome,  he 
proceeded  to  finish  his  education  at  Athena. 
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After  his  return  to  the  capital,  he  yentared  on  « 
trial  of  his  legal  skill  in  the  actuial  business  of  lile. 
He  successively  held  several  of  the  lower  judi- 
cial offices  of  the  state,  and  also  frequently  act- 
ed as  arbiter,  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
litigants  whose  causes  he  decided.     These  avo- 
cations, however,  were  speedily  relinquisbed. 
The  father  of  Ovid  had  for  some  time  restrained 
his  son's  inclination  towards  poetry ;  but  the  ar- 
guments he  deduced  aj^ainst  ite  cultivation,  front 
the  stale  example  of^the  poverty  of  Bbmar, 
were  now  receiving  an  almost  practical  rehita- 
tion  in  the  court  fevour  and  afiiuenoe  of  Vir;gil 
and  Horace.    The  death,  too,  of  his  eider  bro- 
ther, by  leaving  Ovid  sc^  heir  to  a  fortune  an>- 
ple  enough  to  satisfy  his  wants,  finally  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  profession  to  which  he  had 
been  destined,  and  bid  adieu  at  once  to  pub- 
lic affairs  and  the  clamours  of  (he  ForumL 
While  frequentinff  the  court  of  Augustus,  Ovid 
was  well  received  by  the  politest  of  tne  oourtiera. 
The  titles  of  many  of  the  epistles  written  dur- 
ing his  banishment,  show  that  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  persons  weJl  known  to  us  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  as  distinguished  statesmen  and 
imperial  fiivourites.    Nor  was  Ovid's  acquaiiiC- 
ance  less  with  the  celebrated  poete  of  his  age 
than  with  its  courtiers  and  senators.    Yirgif, 
indeed,  he  had  merely  seen,  and  premature 
death  cut  off  the  society  of  Tibullus ;  but  Ho- 
race, Macer,  and  Propertius,  were  Ions  his  fa- 
miliar friends,  and  often  communicated  to  him 
their  writings  prevbus  to  publication.    Ovid 
passed  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  voluptuous  en- 
joyment of  the  pleasures  of  the  capital— blest 
with  the  smiles  of  fortune,  honoured  with  the 
favour  of  his  prince,  and  fondly  anticipating  a 
tranquil  old  age.    He  now  remained  at  Rome 
the  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets,  which  had 
brightened  the  earlier  axe  of  Augustus.    That 
prince  had  now  lost  hia  favourite  miiusters  Mj»- 
cenaa  and  Agrippa— he  was  less  prosperous 
than  during  former  years  in  the  external  affairs 
of  the  empire,  and  less  prudently  advised  in  his 
domestic  concerns — be  was  insidiously  alienated 
from  his  own  family,  and  was  sinking  in  his 
old  age  under  the  sway  of  the  imperious  Livia 
and  the  dark-souled  Tiberius.    Ovid's  friend- 
ships lay  chiefly  among  those  who  supported 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Augustus — the  unfor- 
tu  nate  offspring  of  J  ulia  and  Agrippa.    He  thus 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  party  in 
power,  and  had  lost  many  of  those  benefedon 
who  might  have  shielded  him  from  the  storm, 
which  now  unexpectedly  burst  on  his  head;  and 
swept  from  him  every  hope  and  comfort  for  the 
remainder  of  his  existence.    It  was  in  the  year 
762,  and  when  Ovid  had  reached  the  ajfe  of  51, 
that  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  fitom 
Rome  to  a  wild  and  distant  comer  of  the  em- 
pire.   Ovid  has  derived  nearly  as  much  cele- 
brity from  his  misfortunes  as  his  writings ;  and, 
as  they  were  solely  occasioned  by  the  vengeance 
of  Augustus,  they  have  reflected  some  disbo* 
nour  on  a  name  which  would  otherwise  have 
descended^  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  generous  and 
almost  univenal  protector  of  learning  and  poe^ 
try.    The  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  the  great 
problem  in  the  literary  history  of  Rome,  anu  has 
occasioned  as  much  doubt  and  controversy  as 
the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  by  Alphonso  has 
created  in  modern  Italy.    His  death  happened 
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In  the  year  771,  in  the  ninth  jmx  of  hia  exile, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of'  Tiberius.    Be- 
fore his  decease^  he  ezpreeaed  a  wish  that  his 
ashes  might  be  carried  to  Borne,  lest  hb  shade 
shonkl  continue  to  wander  in  the  barbarous  re- 
gion, for  which,  during  life,  he  had  felt  such 
norror.     Even  this  draire,  however,  was  not 
complied  with.    His  bones  were  buried  in  the 
Scythian  soil,  and  the  Gets  ereoted  to  him  a 
monument  near  the  spot  of  his  earthly  sojourn.'' 
Dunlop.]    ThiiL  however,  is  an  imposition  to 
render  celebrated  an  obscure  comer  or  the  worid 
which  never  contained  the  bones  of  Ovid.    The 
greatest  part  of  Ovid's  poems  are  remaining. 
His  Atetamarpho»€M,  in  15  books,  are  extreme^ 
curious,  oQ  account  of  the  many  di^rent  mytho- 
logical fuAe  and  traditions  which  th^  relate, 
but  thej  can  have  no  claim  to  an  epic  poem. 
In  composing  this,  the  poet  was  mare  indebted 
to  the  then  existing  traditioni^  and  to  the  theo- 
gony  of  the  andents,  than  to  thepowers  of  his 
own  imagination,    ^m  I!\uti  were  divided  into 
12  books,  the  same  number  as  the  constellations 
in  the  zodiac ;  but  of  these,  six  have  perished, 
and  the  learned  world  have  reason  to  lament 
the  loss  of  a  poem  which  must  have  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  the  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, festivals  and  sacrifices,  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, as  we  may  judge  from  the  six  that  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarity.   EUs 
TVu^ia,  which  are  divided  into  five  books,  con- 
tain much  elegance  and  softness  of  expression, 
as  also  his  BUgiet  on  different  subjects.    The 
Heroidet  are  nervous,  spirited,  and  difibse ;  the 
poetry  is  excellent,  the  language  varied,  but 
the  expressions  are  often  too  wanton  and  indeli- 
oite,  a  fault  which  is  common  in  his  composi- 
tions.   His  three  books  of  Amoruntf  and  the 
aame  number  de  Arte  Amcmdi,  with  the  other 
de  Remedio  Amom,  are  written  with  great  ele- 

Knce,  and  contain  many  fiowerv  descriptions ; 
t  the  doctrine  which  they  hold  forth  is  dan- 
gerous, and  they  are  to  be  read  with  caution,  as 
thov  seem  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  the  heait, 
and  sap  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  mondity. 
His  i&w,  which  is  written  in  imitation  of  a  poem 
of  Callimachus  of  the  same  name^  ia  a  satirical 
performance.    Besides  these,  there  are  extant 
aome  fragments  of  other  poems,  and  among 
these  some  of  a  tragedy  called  Medea,    It  has 
been  judiciously  observed  that  hia  poetry,  after 
his  banishment  from  Rome,  was  destitute  of  that 
spirit  and  vivacity  which  we  admire  in  bis  other 
compositions.    His  JF\uH  are  oerhaps  the  best 
written  of  all  his  poems,  and  after  thsm  W0  may 
fkirly  rank  his  fove  verses,  his  Beroidee,  and  af- 
ter all,  his  Afelamorphoeee,  which  were  not  to- 
tally finiahed  when  Auaoaths  sent  him  into 
banishment.    His  EpUUee  from  PorUue  are 
the  language  of  an  abject  and  pusillanimous 
flatterer.     Ovid  married  three  wives,  but  of  the 
last  alone  be  speaks  with  fondness  and  aflection. 
Hb  had  only  one  daughter,  but  by  which  of  hk 
wives  b  unknown ;  and  she  herself  became  mo- 
ther of  two  children  by  two  husbands.    The 
best  ediUons  of  OvkTs  works  are  those  of  Bur- 
roan,  4  vols.  4to.  Amat.  1737;  of  L.  Bat.  1670, 
in  8vo.  and  of  Utrecht,  in  12mo.  4  vols.  1713. 
Ovid.  Trial,  3and  4,  Ac.— Potere.  2,—MartiaL 
3  and  8.        U.  A  man  who  accompanied  his 
friend  Ciesoniiu  when  banbhed  from  Rome  by 
"^exo.    Martial,  7,  ep.  43. 
PAaTU.-3U 


Oxidates,  a  Persian  whom  Darius  condemn- 
ed to  death.  Alexander  took  him  prisoner,  and 
some  time  aflor  made  him  governor  of  Media. 
He  became  oppreasivo  and  was  removed.  Curt, 
8,  c.  3,  L  9,  c.  8. 

Oxf  Lus,  a  leader  of  the  Heradids  when 
they  recovered  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  kingdom  of  EUis.  Pau».  5,  c.  4. 

OzdLjB.     Vid,  Part  I. 
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Pacitianus,  (Titus  Julius,)  a  general  of  the 
Roman  armies,  who  prochumod  himself  emperor 
of  Graul  about  the  latter  part  of  Philip's  ivign. 
He  was  soon  after  defeatisd,  A.  D.  249,  and  put 
to  death,  &c 

Paconius,  M.  a  stoie  philosopher.  He  was 
banbhed  from  Italy  by  Nero^  and  he  retired  from 
Rome  with  the  greatest  composure  and  indider- 
ence.     Arrian,  1,  c.  1. 

pAcdKUs,  the  eldest  of  the  thirty  sons  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Partbia,  sent  against  Crasaus, 
whose  arniy  he  defeated,  and  whom  he  took 
prisoner.  He  took  Syria  from  the  Romans,  and 
supported  the  republican  party  of  Pompey,  and 
of  tne  murderara  of  Julius  CsMar.  He  was 
killed  in  a  battle  by  Yentidius  Baasus,  B.  C. 
39,  on  the  same  day  (9th  of  June)  that  Urassus 
had  been  defeated.  Flor,  i,  c.  9,—Borat,  3, 
od.  6k  V.  9. 

Pacttas,  a  Lydian  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  treasures  of  Crcesus  at  Saides.  The  im- 
mense riches  which  he  could  command  corrupt- 
ed him,  and,  to  make  himsdf  independent,  be 
g^athered  a  large  army.  He  bid  siege  to  the 
citadel  of  Sardes^  but  Uie  arrival  of  one  of  the 
Persian  generals  soon  put  him  to  flight.  He  re- 
tired to  CunuB  and  afterwards  to  Lnboa^  where 
he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus.  £b- 
rodoL  1,  c.  154,  Ac— Pau».  3;  c  35. 

PlcuYius,  M.  a  native  of  Brunduaium,  aon  of 
the  sister  of  the  poet  Elnnlui^  who  dbtinguiahod 
himself  by  hb  skill  in  painting,  and  by  hb  poe- 
tical talents.  He  wrote  satires  and  tcaffedies, 
which  were  represented  at  Rome,  and  of  some 
of  which  the  names  are  preserved,  as  Pcribosa, 
Hermione,  Atalanta,  llione,  Teucer,  Antiopa, 
&c  Orestes  was  considered  as  the  best  fi  niabod 
performance  i  the  style^  however,  though  rough, 
and  without  either  punty  or  elegance,  deserved 
tho  commendation  of  Cicero  and  Uuiotilion, 
who  porceived  stron||(  reys  of  genius  and  perfec- 
tion neqoently  beaming  through  the  clouds  of 
the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  tisoea.  The 
poet  in  hb  old  age  retired  to  Tarentum,  where 
he  died  in  hb  9(Sh  year,  about  131  yean  before 
Christ.  Of  all  hb  compositions  about  437  sott- 
tered  lines  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Latin  poets.  Cie.  tie  Orat,  2,  ad  Hersn.  2,  c 
^.--Horat,  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56.— Qutn/i/.  10,  c  1. 

PfOARETUs,  a  Spartan,  who,  on  not  being 
elected  in  the  number  of  the  300|  sent  on  an  ex- 
pedition, die  dodared,  that  instead  of  being 
mortified,  he  rejoiced  that  300  men  belter  than 
himself  coukl  be  found  in  Sparta.  Plut.  in 
Ijye. 

Pjctub,  Cjbcinna,  the  huaband  of  Arria. 
[  Vid.  Arria.] 

PalaphatuSj  I.  an  apcient  Greek  philosiv 
pher,  whoso  age  is  unknown.  He  wrote  o  books 
de  incredibiubuM,  of  which  only  the  first  r«- 
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faudns,  and  in  it  he  endeavonn  to  ezpkin  ikbii- 
loQ*  and  mytholofpeal  tradition*  by  hiatorical 
facts.    The  bcrt  e^tion  of  Palsphatoa  b  that 

of  J.  Prid.  Fischer,  in  8vo.  IAp9. 1T73. II. 

An  heroic  poet  of  Athens,  who  wrote  a  poem  tm 
the  creation  of  the  worid. 

PiLAMtOEs,  a  Grecian  chie^  sonof  Naupbns 
king  of  Euboea,  by  Clymene.  He  was  sent  by 
the  Greek  princes  who  were  going  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  to  brioff  Ulysses  to  Uie  camp,  who,  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  expedition,  pretend* 
ed  insanity ;  and  the  better  to  impose  upon  his 
friends,  used  to  harness  different  animals  to  a 
plough,  and  sow  salt  instead  of  barley  into  the 
furrows.  The  deceit  was  soon  perceived  by 
Pakmedes;  be  took  Teknnachus,  whom  Pene- 
lope had  laU%  brought  into  the  world,  and  pot 
him  before  the  plough  of  his  frther.  Ulysses 
showed  that  he  was  not  insane  by  turning  the 
^ough  a  diffident  way,  not  to  hurt  his  child. 
This  having  been  disooverodjUlyMes  wasobliged 
to  attend  the  Greek  princes  to  the  war  *,  but  an 
immortal  enmity  arose  t>etween  Ulysses  and  Pa- 
lamedes.  The  king  of  Ithaca  lesohed  to  take 
every  opportunity  to  distress  him :  and  when  all 
his  expectations  wero  frustrated,  he  had  the 
meanness  to  bribe  one  of  his  servants,  and  to 
make  him  dig  a  hole  in  his  master's  tent,  and 
there  conceala  large  sum  of  money.  After  this 
Uiybses  fbmsd  a  letter  in  Phrygian  characters, 
wmch  king  Priam  was  supposed  to  have  sent  to 
Palamedes.  In  the  letter  the  Trojan  king  seem- 
ed to  entreat  Palamedes  to  deliver  into  his  hands 
the  Grecian  army,  according  to  the  conditions 
which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  when 
he  received  the  money.  This  forged  letter  was 
carrbd  by  means  of  Ulysses  before  the  princes 
of  the  Gredan  army.  Falamedes  was  summon- 
ed, and  he  made  the  most  solemn  protestations 
of  innocence,  but  all  was  in  vain ;  the  money 
that  was  discovered  in  his  tent  served  onljr  to 
corroborate  the  accusation.  He  was  found  gmlt^ 
by  all  the  army,  toad  stoned  to  death.  Homer  is 
silent  about  the  miserable  fate  of  Palamedes ; 
and  Pausanias  mentions  that  it  had  been  report- 
ed by  some  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  had 
drowned  him  in  the  sea  as  he  was  fishing  on 
the  coast.  Philostratus,  who  mentions  the  tra- 
gical story  above  related,  adds  that  Achilles  and 
Ajax  buried  his  body  vrith  great  pomp  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  that  they  rairod  upon  it  a  small 
chapel,  where  sacrifices  were  n^ilariy  offered 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Troas.  PaSunedeB  was  a 
learned  man  as  well  as  a  soldier:  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  he  completed  the  alphabet  of  Cad- 
mus by  the  addition  of  the  four  letters,  9,  |,  Xt 
a,  during  the  Trojan  war.  To  him  also  is  at- 
tnbuted  the  invention  of  dice  and  backgammon; 
and  it  is  said  he  was  the  first  frho  regulariy 
ranged  an  airoy  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  who 
placed  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited 
their  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving  them  a 
watchword.  Bygin,  fkb.  95,  M&,  Ac^Apol- 
hd.  2,  Scc-^Dictw  Cret,  %  c  Ib.^Otid.  Met. 
13,  V.  56  and  308.— Patw.  1,  e.  31.— Afon«. 
4,  y.  905.— PWtortro/.  y.  10,  c.  Q.^EuHpid. 
in  PKasni-.^MartUU,  13,  op.  75,— P/«n.  7,  c 
56. 

Palilia,  a  foaUval  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  tbe  goddess  Pales.  The  ceremony 
conmsted  in  burning  heaps  of  straw,  and  in  leap- 
lug  over  them.    No  sacrifices  were  o^red,  but 


the  purificallt^  wero  made  with  the  tmAiB  at 
horses'  blood,  and  with  the  ashes  of  a  calf  timft 
had  been  taken  from  the  beHy  of  his  mother 
after  it  had  been  sacrificed,  and  withthoariwfl 
of  beans.    The  purification  of  the  flocks  wa» 
also  made  with  the  smoke  of  sulphur,  of  tha 
olive,  the  pine,  the  laurel,  and  the  rosemaiy. 
QjOferingsof  mild  cheese,  boiled  wine,  and  cakm 
of  millet,  wero  afterwards  made  to  the  goddeseu 
This  festival  was  observed  on  the  Slst  of  April, 
and  it  was  during  the  celebration  that  Romulus 
first  began  to  build  bis  city.    Some  call  thi» 
festival  Farilia  quasi  a  pariendo^  because  the 
sacrifices  were  oflfcrcd  to  the  divfauty  for  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  flocks.     Ovid.  MO,  14,  v.  774. 
Patt.  4,  v.  721,  &c.  1.  6,  v.  257.—  Proper*.  4,  «L 
1,  V.  19.— TY&utt.  2,  el.  5,  v.  87. 

PALiKCrans,  a  skilfol  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
iEneas.  He  fell  into  the  sea  in  his  sleep,  and 
was  three  days  exposed  to  the  tempests  and  th* 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  at  last  came  safe  to  the 
sea-shore  near  Velia,  where  the  cruel  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  murdered  him  to  obtain  has 
clothes.  Hb  body  was  left  onburied  on  the  sea* 
shore ;  and  as,  according  to  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  no  person  was  suffered  to  croe» 
the  Stygian  lake  before  one  hundred  years  were 
elapsed  if  his  remains  had  not  been  deoratly 
buried,  we  find  JEn&am,  when  he  visited  the  in- 
fernal regions,  speaking  to  Palinurus,  and  as- 
suring him,  that  thoi^  his  bones  were  depriv- 
ed of  a  funeral  yet  fbe  place  when  his  body 
was  exposed  should  soon  be  adorned  with  a 
monument,  and  bear  his  name ;  and  aoooidingl^ 
a  promontory  was  called  PafinuruS)  now  PaU- 
nuTo.  Vvrg.  jEn.  3,  v.  513, 1.  5,  v.  840,  Ac  L 
6,  V.  341.— Ortrf.  de  Rem.  577.— Afcto,  2^  e.  4* 
—Strab.—Bbrat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  28. 

Pallades,  certain  virgins  of  illustrious  pa- 
rents, who  were  comecrated  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Thebans  of  E^pt  It  was  required  that  thcnr 
should  prostitute  themselves,  and  aflerwaxda 
they  were  permitted  to  marry.    Strab,  17. 

Palladium.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Palladivs,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  tieatisa 
on  fevere  was  edited  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1745. 

Pallas,  {anliM,)  I.  a  son  of  king  Evander, 
sent  with  some  troops  to  assist  ^neas.  He 
was  killcnd  by  Tumus,  the  king  of  the  RutuU, 
after  he  had  made  great  slaughter  of  the  ene- 
my.    Virg.  jJSn,  8,  v.  104,  &c. ^11.  One  of 

the  giants,  son  of  Taitarus  and  Terra.  He 
was  killed  by  Minerva,  who  conrered  hendf 
with  his  skin ;  whence,  as  some  suppose,  she  is 

called  Pallas.    A-pMod.  3,  c.  12. III.   A 

frced-man  of  Claudius,  famous  for  the  power 
and  the  riches  he  obtained.  He  advised  the 
emperor,  his  master,  to  marry  Agrippina,  and 
to  adopt  her  son  Nero  for  his  successor.  It  was 
by  this  means  that  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
Nero  forgot  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
crown.  He  discarded  Pallas,  and  some  time 
after  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he 
might  make  himself  master  of  his  great  riches, 
A.  D.  61.     TaeU.  12.  ilnn.  c.  53. 

pAMPBiLua,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  age  of  Philip,  distinguished  above 
his  rivals  by  a  superior  knowledge  of  literature. 
He  was  founder  of  the  school  for  painting  at  Si- 
cyon,  and  he  made  a  law  which  was  oMerved 
not  only  in  Sicyon,  but  all  over  Greece,  that  none 
but  the  children  o(  nobfe  and  dignified  peisoni 
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«bo«Ub«peraitttedtoletmiiilttia^  ApaOef 
WM  one  of  hupupils.    Diag^  * 

PampboBj^a  Greek  poet,  eiippoaed  to  ha.ve  fived 
before  Heeiod's  a^e. 

pAMPBYLA,  a  Greek  woman  who  wrote  a 
aeneral  liiitory  in  33  bookik  in  Nero'e  leigpi. 
TbU  bbtory,  much  commeniled  by  the  andente, 
is  lost 

Pakjbtiub,  L  a  etoie  philoaopber  of  Rhodes, 
138  B.C.  He  Hludied  at  Athens  for  aometUne, 
of  which  he  refused  ta  become^a  citizen,  observ- 
ing that  a  good  and  modest  man  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  one  coontry.  He  came  to  Rome, 
where  bo  reckoned  among  his  papib  Lslios 
and  Scipio  the  second  Amcanus.  The  ktter 
lie  attended  in  his  expeditions.  To  the  inter- 
est of  their  countrymen  at  Rome  the  Rtiodians 
woro  greatly  indebted  for  their  prosperity  and 
the  immunities  which  they  for  some  time  enjoy- 
^  Panctios  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
man,  the  merit  of  wbieh  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  encouduffls  which  Cicero  bestows  upon  it 
Cie,  in  q^,  de  Di»,  h  In  Aead.  ^c2.deN. 

i>.  2,  c  46. IL  A  tyrant  of  XiContini  in  Si- 

«ily,  B.  C.  613.    Polywiu  5. 

r ANATHBNf  A,  festifikls  in  honoor  of  Minerva, 
the  patnmesB  of  Athens.  Ther  were  first  insti- 
tuted by  E^riehtheus  or  Orpheus,  and  called 
Aihenaas  but  Theseus  afterwards  renewed 
them,  and  cansed  them  to  be  celebrated  and  ob- 
served by  all  the  tribes  of  Athens^  which  he  bad 
tinited  into  one,  and  firom  which  reason  the  fes- 
tivals recovod  their  name.  Some  suppose  that 
they  are  the  same  as  the  Roman  Q,tu'i''motTia^ 
as  they  are  often  called  by  that  name  aniong  the 
listins.  In  the  first  yean  of  the  institution 
they  were  obserrod  only  durinc  one  day,  but  af- 
terwards the  time  was  prolonged.  The  festivals 
were  two;  ike  grtai  Panaihtnaa  (^c^aXa), 
which  were  observed  every  5th  year,  beginning 
on  the  23d  of  the  month  called  Heootomhasan^  or 
7th  of  July;  andtiieieMerPana<AenAt(/i(xp«)^ 
which  were  kept  every  3d  vear,  or  rather  an- 
nually, beginmng  on  the  81st  or  dOth  of  the 
monto  caUed  Thorgelion^  oonesponding  to  the 
fith  or  6th  day  ai  the  BKmth  of  May.  In  the 
leaser  festivals  there  were  three  games,  oondnct- 
«d  by  ten  presidents  chosen  from  the  ton  tribes 
of  Athens,  who  continued  four  veare  in  oflke. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  there  was  a  race 
with  torehes,  in  which  men  on  foot,  and  after- 
svards  on  horseback,  contended.  The  second 
combat  exhibited  a  tnal  of  stren^  and  bodily 
dexterity.  The  last  was  a  muncal  oontentuo, 
ihat  instituted  by  Pericles.  Phrvnis  of  Mity- 
lene  was  the  first  who  obtained  the  victory  by 
playing  upon  the  harp.  There  were,  besides, 
other  musical  instruments,  on  which  they  play- 
Ad  In  concert,  such  as  flutes,  dec  The  poets 
eontended  in  fonrnlays,  called  from  their  num- 
ber rtrfrnkayia.  The  last  of  these  was  a  satire. 
ThoTB  was  also  at  Sunium  an  imkatbn  of  a 
nnvalflg^t  Whoever  obtained  the  victory  in 
any  of  usee  gasMswas  rewarded  with  a  vessel 
of  oil^  wbleh  he  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleased,  and  it  was  unlaw- 
fol  for  any  other  person  to  transport  that  com- 
modity. The  conquerer  also  reoeived  a  crown 
of  the  olives  which  grew  in  the  groves  of  Aca- 
demufl^  and  were  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  called 
MMcai,  from  itoMf,  deaihy  in  remembrance  of  the 
toxical  eod  of  Hallirbotius,  the  son  of  Neptnne, 


who  cnt  his  own  len^  when  he  attempted  to  cat 
down  the  olive  which  had  given  the  victory  to 
Ikfinerva  in  preference  to  his  fether,  when  tbeee 
two  deities  contended  about  giving  a  name  to 
Athens.  Some  soppose  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  fupof,  a  'pari^  because  these  olives 
were  given  by  contrilHition  by  all  such  as  attend- 
ed at  the  festivals.  There  was  also  a  danoe^ 
called  PtfrrhiehiOi  performed  by  young  boys  in 
armour,  m  imitation  of  Minerva,  who  thus  ex- 
pressed her  triumph  over  the  vanquished  Titans. 
Gladiators  were  also  introduced  when  Athens 
became  tributary  to  the  Romans.  During  the 
celebration,  no  person  was  permitted  to  appear 
in  dyed  garments,  and  if  any  one  transgressed, 
he  vrss  punished  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  president  of  the  ffames.  After  these  thLn^ 
a  snmptiions  sacrifice  was  ofiTered,  in  winch 
every  one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  contributed 
an  ox,  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  an  en- 
tertainment for  all  the  comfiany  with  the  flesh 
that  remained  from  the  aacnfice.  In  the  great* 
er  festival^  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
usually  observed,  but  with  more  solemnity  and 
niMnificenoe.  Othera  were  also  added,  particu- 
larly the  j^oceasion,  in  whkh  Minerva's  sacred 
r(irX«f,  or  garmentf  was  carried.  .  This  gar- 
ment was  woven  by  a  select  number  of  virgms, 
called  tfytMtKai,  firom  Ipyw,  work.  They  were 
superintended  by  two  of  the  ^pr^opM,  or  young 
viiffins,  not  above  seventeen  yean  of  a^  nor 
under  eleven,  whose  garments  were  white  and 
set  off  with  ornaments  of  gold.  Bdinerva'spsp^  ■ 
Iru  was  of  a  white  coloar,  without  sleeves,  and 
embroidered  with  gold.  Upon  it  vrere  described 
the  achievements  of  the  goddess,  pprticulariy 
her  victories  over  the  gia^.  The  exploits  of 
Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  were  also  represent- 
ed there,  and  from  that  circumstance  men  of 
courage  and  bravery  are  said  to  be  a^cot  vnrXov, 
worthy. to  be  pourtmyed  in  Minerva's  sacred 
garment.  In  tne  procession  of  the  peplits  the 
following  ceremonies  were  observed,  uithece. 
ramietta,  without  the  city,  there  was  an  engine 
built  in  the  form  of  a  ship^  npon  which  Miner- 
va's garment  was  hong  as  a  sail,  and  the  whole 
was  conducted,  not  by  oeasts,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, but  by  subtorraneoos  machines,  to  the 
temple  of  Ceres  Eleusiniay  and  £rom  thence  to 
the  citadel,  where  the  veplu$  vras  placed  upon 
Minerva's  status  whicn  was  laid  tmon  a  bed 
woven  on  strewed  with  flowers,  which  was  call- 
ed irX««t(.  Penons  of  all  ages^  of  every  sex 
and  quality,  attended  the  procession,  which  was 
led  by  <^  men  and  women  carrying  dive  branch- 
es in  their  hands ;  firom  which  reason  they  were 
caHed  -^oXXo^ot  bearers  of  g^reen  bimgha. 
Next  followed  men  of  full  age,  with  shields  imd 
spears,  '^^hey  were  attend^  by  the  ^<r«i««<.  or 
foreigners^  who  carried  small  boats  as  a  token 
of  their  foreign  origin,  and  fnHn  that  account 
they  were  caUed  «<a^iy^0(K>(,  hoai-bearen,  Afl 
tor  them  came  the  women,  attended  by  the  wives 
of  the  foreignen  called  vifiafopot,  beoaose  they 
carried  wtUer-poU,  Next  to  these  came  young 
men  crowned  with  nrillet,  and  singing  hvmiu  to 
the  goddess,  and  after  them  foUowed  select  Tir- 
gins  of  the  noblest  fiunilies,  called  rarf^op^t, 
baakei'bearertf  becanse  they  carried  basketji,  in 
which  were  certain  things  necessary  for  the  ce- 
lebration, with  whatever  utensils  were  also  re- 
quisite.   These  several  necesMries  were  gene- 
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rallj  in  tht  ponetifan  of  the  cbMf  nwiMm  of 
Um  fefllhra],  oalled  «frit<M^,  who  Obtribiitod 
them  when  oooeiion  onend.  The  Thrgiiw  were 
attended  by  the  deughtenof  the  foreipien,  who 
cwnried  tunbreUes  und  Ihtle  leete,  from  which 
they  were  named  Stffnfopot^  seai-carrien.  The 
bovf,  celled  rai Ja^c»i,  as  it  may  be  aoppoeed, 
led  the  rear,  dothed  in  coats  generally  worn  at 
ptoceaaiona.  The  neceaaariea  for  thia  and  eterr 
other  leatifal  were  piepaied  in  a  public  hall 
erected  for  that  porpoae,  between  the  Pirean 
gate  and  the  temple  of  Ceiea.  The  roanafle- 
ment  and  the  caxe  of  the  whole  waa  entntaied 
to  the  vofio^X««sf ,  or  ]^ple  employed  in  aeeing 
the  ritee  and  oeiemoniea  properly  obaerved.  ft 
waa  alao  oanal  to  aet  all  priaoneraat  liberty,  and 
to  pceaent  golden  crowna  to  such  aa  had  deaerved 
well  of  theu  country.  Some  persons  were  also 
choeen  to  sing  some  of  Homer'a  poema,  a  cua- 
tom  which  was  first  introduced  bv  Hipparchua 
the  aon  of  Pisistiatus.  It  was  abo  cuatomary 
in  this  liostiyal,  and  every  other  quinquennial 
ieattnd,  to  pray  f(x  the  prosperity  of  the  Pk- 
taans,  whose  services  had  been  so  coosj^puous 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  P/u/.  in  Tfte«.— 
PauB,  Are.  9.— JWum.  K  fll  8,  c.  3.— ilpo^ 
lod.  3,  c.  14. 

Fa]Cd1ru&  a  son  of  Lycaon,  who  aaaisted  the 
Trojans  in  their  war  against  the  Greeks.  He 
went  to  the  war  without  a  chariot,  and  there-' 
fore  he  generallv  fought  on  foot.  He  broke  the 
truee  which  bad  been  agreed  upon  betvreen  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  wounded  Menelaoa 
and  Diomedes,  and  abowed  himself  brave  and 
unuaually  comageoua.  He  was  at  laat  killed  by 
Diomedea ;  and  £neas,  who  then  carried  him 
in  hia  chariot,  hy  attempting  to  revenge  his 
death,  nearly  periahed  by  the  hand  ofue  Ai- 
rioua  enemy.  IHctyt  Orel.  %  v.  35^ — Bomer. 
IL  2  and  ^.^Bygin.  fab.  113.—  Virg,  jEn.  6, 
▼.  495.— £!(ra6.  li.—ScrviuM,  in  loco,  Vid, 
Part  HI. 

Pamdu,  a  frstival  at  Athens  established  by 
Pandion^  firom  whom  it  reoeived  its  name,  or 
because  it  vras  observed  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
who  can  re  •cvr«  itynuv,  move  and  turn  €Ul 
things  tiM  be  pleases.  Some  suppose  that  it 
concerned  the  moon,  becauae  it  doea  vsyrort 
•«M«,  move  inee$$antiy  by  ahowing  itsdf  day 
and  night,  rather  than  the  sun,  wmch  never  ap- 
pears but  in  the  day-time.  It  was  celebrated 
after  the  DioDysta. 

Pamopion.  a  Roman  saved  from  death  by  the 
uncommon  ndclity  of  his  servant  When  the 
assassins  came  to  murder  him  as  being  proscrib- 
ed, the  pervant  exchanged  clothes  with  his  mas- 
ter, and  let  hilh  esca[)e  by  a  back  door.  He 
afterwards  went  into  Iiis  master's  bed,  and  suf- 
fered himsslf  to  be  killed  as  if  Panopipn  himself. 
VaL  Max.  ^ 

Panba,  (C.  Vibius,)  a  Roman  consul,  who, 
with  A.  Hirtius,  pursutd  the  murderers  of  J. 
Cesar,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  Mutina. 
On  his  death-bed  he  advised  young  Octavius  to 
unite  his  interest  with  that  ofAntony,  if  he 
wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  JuUus  CoMtf ; 
and  from  his  friendly  advke  soon  after  roee  the 
celebrated  second  triumvirate.  Some  suppose 
that  Panaa  waa  put  to  death  by  Octaviua  fam- 
adf,  or  through  him,  by  the  phyalcian  Giloon. 
who  poured  poison  into  the  wounds  of  his  na- 

tient    PansaandHirUus  were  the  two hMteonI 
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_  ^  of  chief  magwtitttfV 
of  Rome  with'ftAl  power.  The  authorilv  of  tb« 
consuls  afterwards  dwindled  into-  a  Miadovr. 
PaUre.  3»  c.  ^^Dio.  46.-^Ovi€L  'PrUU  3,  el. 
5. — PluL  4*  Affian. 

PiNTALKON,  a  king  of  Pisa,  who  piesided  at 
the  Olympic  gnmea,  B.  C.  664,  after  ezcludin|^ 
the  Eleans,  who  on  that  account  expunged  th« 
Olympiad  from  the  Fasti,  and  called  it  the  Sd 
Andympiad.  Th^had  called  for  the  same 
reason  the  8th  the  1st  Anolympiad,  becauae  th* 
Pissans  presided. 

Panthei,  the  vnSe  of  Abradetea^  oelebfated 
ibr  her  beauty  and  conjugal  afiectien.    She  wan 
taken  priaoner  by  Cyrus,  who  itlused  to  visil 
her,  not  to  be  ensnared  by  the  power  of  her  per- 
sonal  charms.    She  killed  herself  on  the  body  of 
her  husband,  who  had  been  alain  in  a  battle,  dec 
[  Vid.  AbradaUs.]    Xenopk.  Cyrop.^Suida». 
PANTBolDBa,  a  patrooymio  of  Euphorbo^ 
the  son  of  Panthous.     Pythagoras  is  sometime* 
called  bT  that  name,  as  he  asserted  that  he  wa* 
Euphorvus  during  the  Trojan  war.    HormL  1, 

od.  28,  V.  10.— Oeid.  MeL  15,  t.  161. ^A 

Spartan  general,  killed  by  Pericles  at  the  battle 
of  Tanam. 

PANTABia,  an  ancient  Greek,  unde  to  the 
hiatorian  Herodoiua.  He  celebrated  Hercules 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  the  lonians  in  another, 
and  waa  universally  eateemed.    Athen,  3. 

Papia  Lsx,  de  peregrini*.  by  Papiuathe  tri- 
bune, A.  U.  C.  688»  whieh  required  that  aU 
strangera  ahould  be  driven  away  from  Rome. 
It  waa  afterwarda  confirmed  and  extended  by 
the  Julian  law.— —Another,  called  Papia  Pop- 
fKBa,  becauae  it  waa  enacted  fay  the  tiibanes 
M.  Papiua  Mutilus  and  GU  Poppsoa  See«n- 
dus,  who  had  reoeived  consular  power  from  the 
conaulfor  aix  montha.  It  was  called  afterwards 
the  Juhan  law.  [  Vid.  JuHa  ies  de  MaHian- 
dit  ordinibtu.]  it  gave  the  patron  a  certain 
right  to  the  property  of  his  client,  if  he  had  left 
a  specified  sum  of  money,  or  if  he  had  not  three 
children. 

PapUnus,  a  man  who  nrodafaned  hSmseif 
emperor  aome  time  after  the  Ctordiana.  He  was 
put  to  death. 

Papias,  an  early  Christian  writer,  who  first 
propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Milenniiim. 
There  are  remaining  aome  histooneal  fragments 
of  hia. 

pApiaitrs,  I.  a  Roman,  from  whoae  ni-treai- 
ment  of  his  slaves  a  decree  waa  made  which 
forbad  any  peraon  to  be  detained  in  fetters,  but 
onir  Ibr  a  crime  that  deaerved  such  a  treatment, 
and  only  till  the  criminal  had  sufiSned  the  pu- 
nishment which  the  lawa  dirocted.  Creditors 
also  had  a  right  to  arrest  the  goods  and  not  the 

person  of  their  debtors.    lAv.  8,  c  f8. ^11. 

Carbo,  a  Roman  consul  who  undertook  the  d»> 
fence  of  Opimius,  who  was  accused  of  con- 
demning and  putting  to  death  a  number  of  citi- 
zens on  mount  Aventinus  vrithout  the  forma- 
lities of  a  trial    £Us  client  vras  acquitted. 

in.  Curaor.  a  man  who  first  erected  a  sundial 
in  the  temple  of  auirinus  at  Rome,  B.  C.  903; 
firom  which  time  the  days  began  to  be  divided 
into  hours.— ly.  A  dictator,  who  ordered  hb 
maater  of  horse  to  be  put  to  death  beoaHse  he 
had  fought  and  conquered  the  enemiea  of  the 
republic  vrithout  hia  conaent  Thepeople  inler- 
iend,  and  the  dictator  pardoned  him.    Cvnor 
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YtstM  w«r  affaiiwl  the  Sabinei,  umI  conquered 
Hmm^  end  eleo  triumphed  OTer  the  Samnites. 
His  greet  leverity  diepieeeed  the  people.  He 
floumhed  about  sSO  jean  before  the  Christian 

ere.    lAv.  9,  c.  14. V.  One  of  his  faroil;f, 

•omamed  Prmiexiaius^  from  an  action  of  his 
whilst  be  wore  the  jn-atesta,  a  certain  gown  for 
young  men.  His  rather  of  the  seme  name,  car- 
ried mm  to  the  senate-house,  where  a£GoiiTs  of  the 
greatest  importance  were  then  in  debate  before 
the  senators.  The  mother  of  younff  Papirius 
wished  to  know  what  had  passed  in  the  senate ; 
but  Papirius,  unwilling  to  betray  the  secreU  of 
that  august  assemblv,  amused  his  mother  by 
telling  her  that  it  had  been  considered  whether 
k  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  republic 
to  give  two  wives  to  one  husband,  than  two 
husbands  to  one  wife.  The  mother  of  Papirius 
was  alarmed,  and  she  communicated  Uie  secret 
to  the  other  Roman  matrons,  and,  on  the  mor- 
row, they  assembled  in  the  senate,  petitioning 
that  one  woman  might  have  two  husbands  ra- 
ther than  one  hulriiiuid  two  wires.  The  sena- 
tors were  astonished  at  this  petition,  but  youn? 
Fepirins  anmvelled  the  whole  mystery,  and 
Urom  that  time  it  was  made  a  law  among  the 
senators  that  no  young  man  should  for  the  fb- 
tore  be  introduced  into  the  senate-house,  except 
Papirius.  This  law  was  carefully  observed  till 
the  age  of  Aii^^ustus,  who  permitted  children  of 
all  ages  to  hSttx  the  debates  of  the  senators. 
Macrob.  Sat.  1,  c.  6.— VI.  Caxbo,  a  friend  of 
Ciona  and  Marine.  He  raised  cabals  against 
Sylla  and  Poropey,  and  was  at  last  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Pompey,  after  be  had  rendered  him- 
self odious  by  a  tyranniod  consulship,  and  after 

he  had  been  prescribed  by  Sylla. ^Yll.  Ma- 

so,  a  consul,  who  conquered  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
ska,  and  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vince. At  his  return  to  Rome  he  refused  a 
triumph,  upon  which  he  introduced  a  triumphal 
pfooesskx^  and  walked  with  his  victorious  arm^ 
to  the  camtol,  wearing  a  ciown  of  myrtle  on  his 
head.  His  example  was  afterwards  followed 
by  such  generals  as  were  refused  a  triumph  by 
tbe  Roman  senate.  VaL  Max,  3,  c.  6.— —The 
fiunily  of  the  Papirii  were  patrician,  and  bng 
distinffuished  for  its  services  to  the  state.  It 
bore  tae  diflbrent  surnames  of  OroMnu.  CuraoTf 
MugUUmua^  Mom^  PraUxtatUB,  and  Pcehu^ 
of  whidh  the  three  first  branches  became  the 
most  illnstrious. 

PipiBiA  Lbz,  bv  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  XT.  C. 
^1.  It  required  that:  in  passing  or  rejecting 
laws  in  the  eotnUia,  the  votes  smrald  be  given 
on  tablets.*— Another,  by  the  tribune  Papi- 
rius^ which  enacted  that  no  person  shonkl  con- 
aecrate  any  edifice,  place,  or  thing,  without  the 
eoiMent  or  permission  of  thepeople.  Cie,  pro 
domo,  60. Another,  A.  U.  C.  563,  to  dimi- 
nish the  weight  and  increase  the  value  of  the 
Roman  as.— ^Another,  A.  U.  C.  481,  to  give 
the  Croedom  of  the  ci^  to  the  citizens  «f  Aoer- 

ns. 

Pappii  Lbx  was  enacted  to  settle  the  rwhts 
of  husbands  and  wives  if  they  had  no  chtknen. 
•——Another,  by  which  a  person  less  than  50 
years  eld  could  not  marry  another  of  60. 

PiBABTSTOK,  a  tribunal  at  Athens,  where 
manses  of  inferior  oonsequeace  w<^  tried  by  11 
judges.    Pau9. 1,  e.  40. 

Pasai^,  h  a  foBod  of  Dkm,  by  whose  as- 


sistance  he  expelled  Dionysius.— 11.  A  son  of 
Pericles.  His  pre|natuTB  death  was  greatly  la» 
mented  by  bis  father.    Plut 

Parent  ALIA,  a  festival  annually  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion, when  sacrifices  were  ofierrd  and  ban* 
quets  provided.  iEneas  first  established  it. 
Otid.  Past.  2,  v.  544. 

Paris,  I.  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Hteuba,  also  called  Alexander.  He  was  des- 
tined, even  before  his  birth,  to  become  the  ruin 
of  his  country ;  and  when  his  mother,  in  the 
first  month  of  her  pregnancy,  had  dreamed  that 
she  should  bring  forth  a  torch  which  would  set 
fire  to  her  palace,  the  soothnyera  foretold  the 
calamities  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
imprudence  of  her  fbtoie  son,  and  which  would 
end  in  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Priam,  to  pre- 
vent so  great  and  so  alarming  an  evil,  ordered 
hit  slave  Archclaus  to  destroy  the  child  as  soon 
as  bom.  The  slave  did  not  destroy  him,  but 
was  satisfied  to  expose  him  on  mount  Ida,  where 
the  shepherds  of  the  pbce  found  him  and  edu- 
cated mm  as  their  own  son.  Some  attribute 
the  preservation  of  his  life,  before  he  was  found 
by  tne  shepherds,  to  tbe  motheriy  tenderness  of 
a  she-beer  which  suckled  hira.  Young  Paris, 
though  educated  among  shepherds  and  peasanti^ 
gave  early  proofii  of  courage  and  intrepidity  ; 
and  from  his  care  in  protecting  the  flocks  of 
mount  Ida  against  the  rapacity  of  the  wild 
beasts,  he  obtained  the  name  of  Alexander 
(helver  or  defender,)  He  gained  the  esteem  of 
all  tne  shepherds,  and  his  gracefbl  countenance 
and  manly  deportment  recommended  falm  to  the 
fkvour  of  CBnone,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom  be 
married.  He  was  chosen  umpire  between  Ju" 
no,  Minerva,  and  Venus;  and appcnnted  to  ad^ 
judffe  the  prize  of  beauty  to  the  fhlrest  of  tbe 
goddesses.  The  goddesses  appeared  befofe  their 
judge,  uid  each  tried,  by  promises  and  entrea- 
ties, to  gain  the  attention  of  Paris,  and  to  Id- 
fiuence  his  judgment.  Juno  promised  him  a 
kingdom;  Minervo, military glovy ;  andVenus^ 
the  furest  woman  in  the  worid  for  his  wife,  as 
Ovid  expresses  it.    Heroid.  17,  v.  118. 

Unaque  cum  regnumf  beiU  darei  aiUr 

ttntdtm  f 
Tyndaridu  eonjux^  TerHa  dixU^  erit. 

After  he  had  heard  their  several  claims  and  pro- 
mises, Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus.  This 
decision  of  Pans  in  favour  of  Venus,  drew  upon 
the  judge  and  his  femilv  the  resentment  of  the 
two  other  goddesses,  ^n  after.  Priam  propoe- 
ed  a  contest  among  his  sons  and  other  prinees, 
and  promised  to  reward  the  conqueror  with  one 
of  the  finest  bulls  of  mount  Ida.  His  emissa- 
ries were  sent  to  procure  the  animal,  and  it  was 
found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  who  reloctsnt- 
ly  yielded  it  up.  The  shepherd  was  desirous  of 
obtaining  again  this  fhvourite  animal,  and  he 
vrent  to  Troy,  and  entered  the  lists  of  the  com- 
batants. He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause,  and  obtained  the  victory  over  his  ri- 
vals, Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus ;  Cycnus^  son 
of  Neptune;  Polites,  Helenus,  and  Deiphobua, 
sons  of  Priam.  He  also  obtained  a  superiority 
over  Hector  himself.  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  soon  discovered  that  he  was  her  bro- 
ther, and  as  such  she  introduced  him  |p  her  fii- 
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tW  and  to  hk  chiUfBn.    Priam  ackiitfwlsdged 
Paris  aihifl  son,  Ibrgetfu)  of  the  alarming  diMm 
which  had  influenced  him  to  meditate  his  death, 
and  an  ieakxMy  ceased  amons  the  brothers. 
Paris  did  not  long  suffer  htmsdf  to  reniaiA  in- 
active j  he  equipped  a  fleet,  as  if  wiUinff  to 
redeem  Hesione.  his  father's  sister,  whom  Her- 
cules had  carried  away.    He  visited  Sparta,  the 
residence  of  Helen,  who  had  married  Menelaus^ 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect ; 
but  he  abused  the  hospitality  of  Menelaus,  and, 
while  the  husband  was  absent  in  Crete,  Paris 
persuaded  Helen  to  elope  with  him,  and  to  fly 
to  Asia.     Upon  this,  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  Menelaus.    [  Vtd.  TVo^J    Paris, 
meanwhile,  who  had  refused  Helen  to  the  peti- 
tions and  embassies  of  the  GrcdLs,  armed  nim- 
ael(  with  his  brothers  and  subjedts,  to  oppose 
the  enemy ;  but  the  success  of  the  war  was 
neither  hindered  nor  accelerated  l^  his  means. 
He  fought  with  little  courage,  and  at  the  very 
«ght  of  Menelaus,  whom  ne  had  so  recently 
injured,  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and  he  re- 
tired from  the  front  of  the  army,  where  he  walk- 
ed before  like  a  conqueror,    m  a  combat  with 
Menelaus,  which  he  undertook  at  the  persua- 
sion of  his  brother  Hector,  Paris  must  have  pe> 
rished,  had  not  Venus  interfered,  and  stolen  hmi 
from  the  resentment  of  his  adveraarv.     He  ne- 
Tcrthelcss  wounded,  in  another  battle,  Mim^- 
on,  Euryphilui^  ana  Dioroedes ;  and,  according 
to  some  opinions,  he  killed  with  one  of  his  ar- 
rows the  ff[eat  Achilles.    [Vid.  AehiUef.]    The 
death  of  Paris  is  di^BBrsnUy  related ;  some  sup- 
pose that  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of 
Ihe  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  which  had  beisn  once 
in  the  posocoion  of  Hercules,  and  that  when 
he  found  himself  languid  on  account  of  lus 
.wounds,  be  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  the 
leet  of  GSnone,  whom  he  had  basely  abandon- 
ed, and  who,  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity,  had 
foretold  him  that  he  would  solicit  her  assistance 
in  his  dying  momenta.    He  expired  before  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  CEnone,  and  the 
nymph,  still  roinoful  of  their  former  lores,  threw  , 
herself  upon  his  body,  and  stabbed  herself  to 
the  heart    According  to  some  authors.  Paris 
did  not  immediately  go  to  Troy  when  ne  left 
the  Petoponnesus,  but  he  wasdmen  on  the  coast 
of  Egyi^  where  Proteus,  who  was  king  of  the 
conotry,  detained  him,  and  when  he  beard  of 
the  ▼iolenoe  which  had  been  oflfered  to  the  king 
of  Sparta,  he  k^  Helen  at  his  court  and  per- 
mitted Paris  to  retire.    [  Vid,  Beltna,]    Dietyt 
Cret.  1,  3,  and  4,^ApoUod.  3,  c.  13.— £fomer. 
iL-^Ovid,  HeroitL  5,  16,  and  17.— QuiiU.  Ca- 
lab.  10,  V.   aOO.— Bora<.  od.    Z.-^Burip,  in 
Iphig.^Hygin,  fab.  92and273.— F»r^.^n.l, 
6LC,^Mlian.  V.  H.  13,  c  43.— Patis.  10,  c  27. 
— Cic.  de  Div.-'Lyeophr.  <f»  Tzetz,  Hi  Lye. 
— IL  A  celebrated  player  at  Rome,  in  the 
good  graees  of  the  emperor  Nero,  dkc     Tacit, 
ilvm.  13,  Of  19,  dLC 

PAaMBNiDBs,  a  Qrmk  philosopher  of  Elis, 
who  flouriihed  about  505  years  before  Christ 
He  wss  son  of  Pyres  of  Ells,  and  the  pupil  of 
Xenophanes,  or  of  Anazimander,  according  to 
some.  He  maintained  that  there  were  only  two 
elements,  flre  and  the  earth ;  and  he  taught  that 
the  first  generation  of  men  was  produced  from 
the  sun.  He  first  discovered  that  the  earth  was 
loomi,  npd  habitable  only  in  the  two  twnpeiate 
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JOMs^  anJ  tiiat  it  was  sQSMnded  in  the 

of  the  universe,  in  a  fluid  lighter  than  aii;  ao 
that  ail  bodies  left  to  themselves  fell  on  its  anr- 
fooe.  There  were,  as  he  snppoeed,  enlyHwa 
sorts  of  phaloaophjr-'-one  founded  on  reason,  and 
the  other  on  opinion.  He  digested  this  unpo- 
pular system  m  verses,  of  which  a  fow  frng^ 
ments  remain.    Dwg. 

Paamekio,  a  celebrated  general  in  the 
of  Alexander,  wiio  enjoy«d  the   king's 
fidence,  and  was  mora  attached  to  his 


a  man  than  as  a  monarch.  When  Darius,  Idng 
of  Persia,  oflfered  Alexander  ail  the  ceuntiy 
which  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Enphmtei^  witA 
his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  and  10^000 1*- 
lenta  of  gold,  Parmenio  took  ooeaaonto  ebaeive, 
that  he  would  without  hesitation  acceytof  the— 
conditions  if  he  were  Alexander;  so  wmild  I 
were  I  Parmeni4f,  rspUed  the  oonquavor.  This 
friendship,  so  true  and  inyiolable,  waa  safriftc 
ed  to  a  moment  of  resentment  and  sospioien  i 
and  Alexander,  who  had  too  eagsody  listened  lo 
a  light,  and  perhaps  a  false,  amitation,  oidered 
Parmenio  and  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  as  if 
guilty  of  treason  against  his  person.  Parmenio 
wasinthe70thyearofhiaagnB.C.33a  H« 
died  in  the  greatest  popularity ;  and  it  hats  beea 
judiciously  observed,  that  Parmenio  obtained 
many  victories  without  Alexander,  but  Alexan- 
der not  one  without  Parmenio.  CurL  7,  Sue, — 
Plut.  in  Alex, 

Parphorub,  a  natiye  of  Colophon,  who^  at  the 
head  of  a  colony,  built  a  town  at  the  fioot  of  Ida, 
which  waa  abandoned  for  a  situation  nearer  hia 
nadve  city.    Sirab.  14. — Pons.  7,  c.  3. 

PAHHHAaice,  L  a  famous  painter,  son  laf  Eya- 
nor  of  Ephesus,  in  theageof  Zeaxis^aboat416 
years  bemie  Christ  ELe  aoqnved  himaelf  gieal 
reputation  by  hb  pieoea,  but  by  none  more  thaa 
that  in  whidi  he  allegoricalljr  represented  the 
people  of  Athens^  yrith  all  the  injustiee,  the  cle- 
mency, the  fickleness,  timidity,  the  arrosanoe, 
and  inconsistency,  which  so  eminently  dbatao- 
teriaed  that  celebrated  nation.  He  once  enter- 
ed the  Uata  against  Zeuxis,  and  when  thej  had 
produced  their  respective  pieoes^  the  birds  canw 
to  pick  with  the  greatest  avidity  the  giapea 
which  Zeuxis  had  painted.  Immediately  nr- 
rbasius  exhibited  his  piece,  and  2>uxis  said,  tie- 
move  your  curtain,  that  ve  maj^  see  the  paint" 
ing.  The  curtain  was  the  painting,  and  Zeux- 
is acknowledffed  himself  conqueredby  exdaim- 
ing,  Znuris  hat  deceived  bMe  ;  but  Parrha- 
eiue  hae  deceived  Zeuxie  hiwueif,  Parrhasina 
grew  80  yain  of  his  ait,  that  he  clothed  himself 
m  purple,  and  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  calling  turn- 
self  the  king  of  painters.  Plut,  in  Hiee.  de 
Poet,  oiMt— Pout.  1,  c.  88.— PKn.  35,  y.  la— 
Herat,  4,  od.  8. If.  A  son  of  Jupiter,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  Mars,  by  a  nymph  called 
Philonomia.  ^ 

PARTHtoiJB  and  PARTBtNf I,  a  certain  num- 
ber df  desperate  citiosens  of  Sparta.  During  the 
Messenian  war,  the  Spartana  were  abaent  nam 
their  city  for  the  apace  of  ten  jean,  and  it  was 
unlawftd  for  them  to  return,  as  they  had  bound 
themaelyes  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  revisit  Spar- 
ta before  they  hod  totally  subdued  Messenia. 
This  long  absence  alarmed  the  Lacedemonian 
women  as  well  as  the  magistrates.  The  Spsr- 
tans  were  reminded  by  their  wives,  that  if  they 
oontinQed  in  their  leaolutioii,  the  sUta  movt  at 
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\tsi  (kcay  fi>r  want  orciUzcns ;  and  when  thej 
had  daly  considered  this  embassy,  they  empow- 
ered all  the  young  men  in  the  army,  who  had 
come  to  the  war  while  yet  under  ase,  and  who 
therefore  were  not  bound  bj  the  oatn,  to  return 
to  Sparta,  and,  by  a  faraihar  and  promiscuous 
intercourse  with  all  the  unmarried  women  of  the 
state,  to  raise  a  future  generation.  It  was  carried 
into  execution,  and  the  children  that  sprang  from 
this  union  were  oeJlcd  ParthenlcB,  or  sons  ofvir- 
gina^  (irap^tvot.)    The  war  with  Mcssenia  was 
some  tmie  after  ended,  and  the  Spartans  return- 
ed  victorious*,  but  the  cold  indifference  with 
which  they  looked  upon  the  Parthenis  was  at- 
tended with  serious  consequences.     They  join- 
ed with  the  Helots,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
lo  murder  all  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  and  to  seize 
their  possessions.  This  massacre  was  to  be  done 
at  a  general  assembly,  and  the  signal  was  the 
throwing  of  a  cap  in  the  air.    The  whole,  how- 
ever, was  discovered  through  the  diffidence  and 
apprehensions  of  the  Helots ;  and  when  the 
peo^e  had  assembled,  the  PartheniaB  discovered 
that  all  was  known, by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  who 
prodaimed  that  no  man  should  throw  up  his  cap. 
The  Parthenil^  though  apprehensive  of  punisn- 
ment,  were  not  visibly  treated  with  greater  se- 
verity ;  their  calamitous  condition  was  attentive- 
ly examined,  and  the  Sportans,  afraid  of  another 
ooospiracy,  and  awed  by  their  numbers,  permit- 
ted them  to  sail  for  Italy,  with  Phalantus,  their 
ringleader,  at  their  head.  They  settled  in  Magna 
Grscia,  and  built  Tarentum,  about  707  years 
bcfora  Christ    Juatin.  3,  c.  b.^Strab.  6.— 
Pau9.  in  Lacon,  &€. — PliU'  in  Avoph, 

Partubnius,  &  Grreek  writer,  whose  romance 
de  Amaioriis  AfcctioniJbua  has  been  edited  in 
l^mo.  BaHL  1531. 

Parysatis,  a  Persian  princess,  wife  of  Darius 
Ochus,  by  whom  she  had  Art&xerxes  Mnemon 
and  Cyrus  the  younger.  The  death  of  Cyrus 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  was  revenged  with  the 
grossest  barbarity,  and  Parysatis  sacrificed  to  her 
resentment  all  such  as  she  found  concerned  in 
his  fiftlL  She  also  poisoned  Statira,  the  vrife  of 
his  son  Artaxerxes,  and  ordered  one  of  the 
eunuchs  of  the  court  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his 
skin  to  be  stretched  on  two  poles  before  her  epres. 
because  he  had,  by  order  of  the  king,  cutoffthe 
hand  and  the  head  of  Cvrus.  These  cruelties 
offended  Artaxerxes,  and  he  ordered  his  mother 
to  be  confined  in  Babylon ;  but  they  were  soon 
after  recondled,  and  Farysatis  regained  all  her 
power  and  influence  till  the  time  of  h«r  death. 
iHut.  in  Art.'—Ctes. 

PASsiftNUs,  (Paulus,)  I.  a  Roman  knight, 
nephew  to  the  poet  Propertius.  whose  elegiac 
compositions  he  imitated.  He  likewise  attempt- 
ed lyric  poetry,  and  with  success,  and  chose  for 
his  model  the  writings  of  Horace.  Plin.  ep.  6 
and  9.^—11.  Crispus,  a  man  distinguished  as 
an  orator,  but  more  as  the  husband  of  Domitia 
and  aflerwardsof  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  &c. 
Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c  20. 

Patercvlus^  I.  a  Roman,  whoae  daughter, 
Sulpicia,  was  pronounced  the  chastest  matron 

at  Rome.    PUn.  7,  c  35. II.  Yelleius,  an 

historian.     Vid.  VelUiut. 

Patizitues,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi  who 
raided  bis  brother  to  the  throne  because  ne  re- 
•smbled  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambysea,  &C. 
fferodot,  3,  c  SI. 


PlTRdcLUS,  one  of  the  €fredan  chM  doi^ 
the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mencetius  by  Sthenele, 
whom  some  called  Philomela,  or  Polymela.  The 
accidental  murder  of  Clysonyrous,  the  son  of 
Amphidamus,  in  the  time  of  bis  vouth,  ohUged 
him  to  fly  from  Opus,  where  his  father  reigned* 
He  retired  to  the  court  of  Peleus,  ktnir  of  Pnthisi 
where  he  was  kindly  received,  ana  where  ho 
contracted  the  most  intimate  friendship  with 
Achilles  the  monarch's  son.    When  his  friend 
refused  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle,  because 
he  had  been  offended  by  Agamemnon,  Patit>* 
clns  imitated  his  example,  and  by  his  absence 
was  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks^ 
But  at  last  Nestor  prevailed  on  him  to  return  to 
the  war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear 
in  hb  armour.    The  vatour  of  Patiocloik  to- 
gether with  the  terror  which  the  sight  of  tb* 
arms  of  Achilles  inspired,  soon  routra  the  vic- 
torious armies  of  the  Trojans,  and  obliged  them 
to  fly  within  their  walls  tor  safety.    He  would 
have  broken  down  the  walls  of^tbe  city ;  bat 
ApoUa  who  had  intereslcd  himself  for  the  Tro- 
jans, placed  himaelf  to  oppose  him,  and  Hector, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  god,  disoooonted  from 
his  chariot  to  attack  him,  as  he  attempted  to 
strip  one  of  the  Trojans  whom  he  had  slaio. 
The  engagement  was  obstinate,  bat  at  last  Pa- 
trodus  was  overpowered  bv  the  valour  of  Hec- 
tor and  the  inteiqposition  of  ApoUo.    His  amM 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  Hec 
tor  would  have  severed  his  head  from  !us  body 
had  not  Ajax  and  Menelaus  intervened.    Hm 
body  was  at  last  recovered  and  carried  to  th« 
Grecian  camp,  where  Achilles  received  it  with 
the  bitterest  lamentations.     His  fbneral  was  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity.   ^Achiflea 
sacrificed  near  the  burning  pile  twelve  young 
Trojans,  besidea  four  of  his  horses  and  two  of 
his  dogs ;  and  the  whole  was  oonchided  by  thsi 
exhibition  of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  con- 
querors were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achillea* 
The  death  of  Patrodus^  as  it  is  described  If 
Homer,  gave  rise  to  new  events ;  Achillei  for- 
got his  resentment  against  Agamemnon,  and 
entered  the  field  to  avenee  the  fall  of  his  friend, 
and  his  anger  was  grati&d  only  by  the  slansh- 
tcr  of  Hector,  who  had  more  powenuDy  kindled 
his  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  Tro- 
jan armies  in  toe  amnour  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  body  of  Patrodus.    The  patronymic 
of  Aeiorides  is  often  applied  to  Patiodus,  be- 
cause Actor  was  father  to  Mencstius.     Dicty 
Orel.  4,  Ac. — Homer.  II.  9,  &c — ApoUod.  3,  c. 
13.— ^^n.  fab.  97  and  275.— Ortd.  Met.  13, 
V.  273.  ' 

Pacla,  the  first  wife  of  the  emperor  Helio* 
ffabalus.  She  was  daughter  of  the  prelect  of 
tne  pretorian  guards.  The  emperor  divorced 
her.  and  Paula  retired  to  solitode  and  obscurity 
witn  composure. 

Paulina,  T.  a  Roman  lady  who  married  6a^ 
turninus,  a  governor  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  Her  conjugal  peace  wa« 
disturtod,  and  violence  was  offered  to  her  vir- 
tue by  a  young  man  called  Mundus^  who  was 
enamoured  of  ner,  and  who  had  caused  her  to 
come  to  the  temple  of  Isis  1^  means  of  the  priosia 
of  the  goddessjwho  declared  that  Anubis  vrish- 
ed  to  communicate  to  her  something  of  moment. 
Saturninus  complained  to  the  emperor  of  the 
^^iolenca  which  had  been  oflfartd  to  his  wile,  and 
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UiB  temple  of  Isit  wai  oTertozDcd  and  Mondus 

Unuhed,  &.e.    Jo^pk.  A,  18,  c.  4. IL  The 

vrife  of  the  phikMopber  Senoca,  who  attempted 
to  kill  henidf  when  Nero  had  ordered  her  hus- 
band to  die.  The  emperor,  however,  prevented 
her,  and  she  lived  soole  few  years  aAcr  in  the 
greatest  melancholy.  Taeit.  Ann.  15,  c.  63,  &c. 
PaulIncb  PoMPEiua,  I.  an  officer  in  Ncro*s 
reign,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Gkrman 
armiea,  and  finished  the  works  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  had  began  63  years 
before.     Tacit,  Ann,   13,  c.  53.-^Suetoniu». 

II.  A  Roman  general,  the  first  who  crossed 

mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  this  expedition  in  Africa,  wliich  is  lost.  Pau- 
linos also  distinguished  himself  in  Britain,  dbc 
He  followed  the  arms  of  Otho  against  Vitellius. 
Plin,  6»  c.  1. 


by  whom  he  had  two  miul  on*  of  whidi  m^ 
adopted  by  thefiimily  of  iUn-»tfnnn   and  tiw 


other  in  that  of  Scipio  Africanoa.     He  hmi  ab> 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  noarried  a  aon  d 
Cato,  and  the  other  ^lius  Tubenk     He  after- 
wards divorced,  Papiria  ;  and  when  his  frieodt 
wished  to  reprobate  his  conduct  in  doing  ao,  bj 
observing  that  she  was  young  aikl  handsome^ 
and  that  she  had  made  him  &thcr  of  &  fine 
fiimily,  Paulua  replied,  that  the  shoe  which  he 
then  wore  was  new  and  well  made^  bat  that  be 
was  obliged  to  leare  it  ofi^  though  no  one  bat 
himself,  as  he  said,  knew  where  it  pinched  him. 
He  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  be  had  two 
sons,  whose  sudden  deatn  eifaibited  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  most  en^|aging  view,  tbdr  Other's 
philosophy  and  stoicism.    The  ddex  of  ihcae 
sons  died  five  days  before  Paulus  triompbed  over 
PAULua  MaruuB,  I.  a  Roman,  son  of  the  I  Perseus,  and  the  other  throe  days  after  the  pob- 


^m^lius  who  fell  at  Gannie,  was  celebrated  for 
his  victories^  and  received  the  sumame  of  Mace- 
doniciu  from  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.    In 
his^  first   consulship  his  arms  were  directed 
against  the  Ligurians,   whom  he  totally  sub- 
jected.   His  applications  for  a  second  consul- 
ship proved  abortive ;  but  when  Perseus,  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  declared  war  against 
^nie,  the  abilities  of  Paulus  were  remembered, 
and  he  was  honoured  with  the  consulship  about 
the  60th  year  of  his  age.    After  this  appoint- 
ment he  behaved  with  uncommon  vigour,  and 
soon  a  general  engagement  was  fought  near 
Pydna.    The   Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and  Perseus  saw  himself  deserted  by  all  his  sub- 
jects.    In  two  d^s  the  conqueror  mado  him- 
self master  of  all  Macedonia,  and  soon  after  the 
fugitive  monarch  was  brought  into  bis  presence. 
Paulus  did  not  exult  over  his  follen  enemy ;  but 
when  he  had  gently  rebuked  llim  for  his  teme- 
rity in  attacking  the  Romans^  he  had  addressed 
himeelf  in  a  pathetic  speech  to  the  officers  of  his 
army  who  surroundea  him,  and  feelinglv  en- 
lar^  on  the  instability  of  fortune  and  the  vi- 
cissitude of  an  human  affairs.    When  he  had  | 
finally  settled  the  government  of  Macedonia 
with  ten  commissioners  from  Rome,  and  after 
he  had  sacked  70  cities  of  Epirus,  and  divided 
the  booty  amongst  his  soldiers,  Paulus  returned 
to  Italy.     He  was  received  with  the  usual  ac- 
chunations,  and  though  some  of  the  seditious 
soldiers  attempted  to  prevent  his  triumphal  en- 
try into  the  caj^tol,  vet  three  days  were  appoint- 
ed to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  his  victories.    Perseus, 
with  his  wretched  family,  adorned  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror ;  and  as  they  were  dragged 
throQff  h  the  streets^  before  the  chariot  of  Pauhis, 
they  orew  tears  of  compassion  from  the  people. 
The  ridies  which  the  Romans  derived  from  this 
conauest  were  immense^  and  the  people  were 
freed  from  all  taxee  till  the  consulsnip  of  Hir- 
tius  and  Pansa  ;  but  while  every  one  of  the  citi- 
seos  received  some  benefit  ficom  the  victories  of 
paulus,  the  conqueror  himself  was  poor,  and  ap- 
propriated for  his  own  use  nothing  of  the  Maco- 
oonun  treasures  except  the  library  of  Perseus. 
In  the  office  of  censor,  to  which  be  was  after- 
wards elected,  Paulus  behaved  with  the  greatest 
moderation,  and  at  his  death,  which  happened 
about  168  years  before  the  Christian  era,  not 
only  the  Romans,  but  their  very  enemies  con- 
fessed, by  their  lamentations,  the  loss  which 
th/iy  had  sustained.    He  had  married  Papiria, 
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lie  procession.  This  domestic  calamity  din  not 
shake  the  firmness  of  the  oooqueior  ;  yet  belbte 
he  retired  to  a  private  station,  he  harangued  the 
people,  and  in  mentioning  the  severHj  offer- 
tune  upon  hb  fimiily,  he  expressed  his  wish  thai 
every  evil  might  be  averted  from  the  repnliiic  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic  prosperity  of  an  in- 
dividual.   Plut.  in  vUcL—Liv.  43,  44»  &^— 

JuaUn.  33,  c.  1,  &c. II.  Maximua.    [Vid, 

Masimus  F'(U>itu.] III.  iEIgineta,  a  Greek 

physician,  whose  work  was  ccuted  apud  Aid. 

fbl.  1528. IV.  L.  ^m^lius,  a  consol,  wh«^ 

when  opposed  to  Annibal  in  Italy,  checked  th» 
rashness  of  his  colleague  Yarro,  and  reooai- 
mended  an  imitation  oAhe  conduct  of  the  great 
Fabius,  by  harassing,  and  not  &cing  the  eoc^ 
my  in  the  field.  His  advice  was  rejected,  and 
the  iMittlc  of  Canne,  so  glorious  to  Annibal, 
and  so  fotal  to  Rome,  soon  followed.  Paohis 
was  wounded ;  but  when  he  inight  have  escaped 
from  the  slaughter,  by  accepting  a  horse  gene- 
rously ofieredo^  one  m  his  ofikm,  he  dbdained 
to  fly,  and  perished  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy. 
Horat.  od.  12,  v.  38.^Liv,  32,  c  39. 

pArsANiAs,  I.  a  Spartan  general,  who  greatly 
signilized  himself  at  the  batUe  of  Platsa  against 
the  Persians  ;  but  the  haughtiness  of  hisbeha- 
viour  created  him  many  enemies,  and  the  Athe- 
nians soon  obtained  a  superiority  in  the  alErira 
of  Greece.  Pausanias  was  dissatisfied  with  hia 
countrymen,  and  he  oflered  to  betray  Greece  to 
the  Persians,  if  he  received  in  marriage,  as  the 
reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  daughter  of  their  mo- 
narch. His  intrigues  were  discovered  \n  meane 
of  a  youth,  who  was  entrusted  with  his  lettera 
to  Persia,  and  who  refused  to  go  on  the  recol- 
lection that  such  as  had  been  employed  in  thnt 
office  before  had  never  returned.  The  letters 
•were  given  to  the  Ephnri  of  Sparta,  and  the 
perfidy  of  Pausanias  laid  open.  He  fled  for 
safety  to  a  temple  of  Minerva,  and  as  the  sanctitj 
of  the  place  screened  him  from  the  violence  of 
his  pursuers,  the  sacred  building  was  surround- 
ed with  heaps  of  stones,  the  Bnt  of  which  wea 
carried  there  by  the  indignant  mother  of  the  un- 
happy man.  He  was  starved  to  death  in  the 
temple,  and  died  about  471  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  was  a  festival  and  scdemn 
games  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which  only 
nree-bom  Spartans  contended.  Thoro  was  also 
an  oration  spoken  in  his  pniise,  in  which  hia 
actions  were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle 
of  Plat«a  and  the  defeat  or  Mardomua.    C  Ncp, 
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in  tUd,-^Plut,  in  ArUL  4*  Them.—UerodoL 

9. II.  Another,  at  the  court  of  king  Philip. 

He  wae  grouly  and  unnaturalhr  abased  by  At- 
taloi.  one  of  the  friends  of  Phiup.  and  when  be 
comi^ttned  of  the  injuries  he  had  received,  the 
king  in  some  oMMune  disregarded  his  remon- 
strancea.  This  incensed  PaiisamM  i  he  resolved 
to  revenge  himself  and  stabbed  Philip  as  he  en- 
tered a  public  theatre.  AiVer  this  bloody  action 
he  attempted'to  make  his  escape  to  his  chariot, 
which  waited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  city, 
but  he  was  stopped  aoddently  by  the  twig  of  a 
vine,  and  lUl  down.  Attains^  Perdiocas^  and 
other  friends  of  Philip^  who  pursued  him,  im- 
mediately foU  upon  mm  and  despatched  him. 
■Some  support  that  Pausanias  committed  this 
murder  at  the  instigation  of  Olympias,  the  wife 
of  Philip,  and  of  her  son  Akzander.  Diod.  16. 
— Justin,  9. — Plui,  in  Apoph, III.  A  cele- 
brated orator  and  historian,  who  settled  at  Rome 
A.  D.  170^  where  he  died  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  wrote  an  history  of  Greece  in  ten 
books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  he  gives, 
with  great  precision  and  geographical  luiow- 
ledge,  an  account  of  the  sitiwtion  of  its  different 
cities,  their  antiquities,  and  the  several  curlo- 
fiities  whkh  they  contained.  He  has  also  inter- 
woven mythok)gy  In  his  historical  account,  and 
introduced  many  &bi^ous  traditions  and  super- 
Mitiow  stories.  In  each  book  the  author  treats 
of  a  separate  country,  such  as  Attica,  Arcadia, 
Messenia,  Elis,  Ac  Some  suppose  tluit  he  gave 
a  simikr  description  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria. 
There  wasanotner  Pausanias,  a  native  of  Cesa- 
rea  in  Cappadoda,  Who  wrote  some  declama- 
tions^ and  who  is  often  confounded  with  the  his- 
torian of  that  name.  The  best  edition  of  Pau- 
sanias is  that  of  BJiunius,  ibl.  Ld^.  1696. 

lY.  A  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of  the  Eu- 
rysthenidn,  who  died  397  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of 
14  years. 

Pausias,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  the  first  wh6 
understood  how  to  apply  colours  to  wood  or 
ivory  by  means  of  fire.  He  made  a  beautiftil 
painting  of  his  mistress,  Glyoere,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  sitting  on  the  ground  and  making 
gariands  with  flowera,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance the  picture,  which  was  bought  afterwards 
by  LocuiluB  for  two  talents,  received  the  name 
of  Stephanoploeon,  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  Panaia^  the  Sicyonians  were  obliged  to  part 
with  the  pictiaes  they  possessed  to  deuver  them- 
selves from  to  enormous  debt,  and  M.  Scaunis, 
the  Roman,  bought  them  all,  in  which  were 
those  of  Pausias,  to  adorn  the  theatre,  which 
had  been  built  during  his  edileship.  Pausias 
lived  about  350  years  hefore  Christ.  PUn,  35, 
ell. 

Pedius  Bubsus,  I.  a  Roman,  accused  by  the 
people  of  Cyrene  of  plundering  the  temple  of 
iE^culapius.    Ho  was  condemned  under  Nero, 

dec.     Tacit,  Ann.  14,  c.  18. 11.  A  nephew 

of  Julius  Cesar,  who  commanded  one  of  his  le- 
ipons  in  Gaul,  &c;— — III.  Poplicola,  a  lawyer 
in  the  age  of  Hoffice.  His  nther  was  one  of 
J.  Casar's  heirs,  and  became  consul  with  Au- 
gustus after  Pansa's  death. 

Pelasoi.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Pelbus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

PELdpfciA,  a  festival  observed  by  the  people 
of  Elis  in  honour  of  Pelops.  It  viras  kept  in 
imitation  of  EbrcukiL  who  sacrificed  to  Pe- 
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lops  in  a  trench,  as  it  was  usoaL  wh«tt  th^ 
manee  and  the  infernal  gods  weiethe  objects  of 
worship. 

PelopIdas,  a  celebrated  general  of  Thebos^ 
son  of  Hippoclas.  He  was  descended  of  an 
iUoitrious  &mily,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
immense  possessions^  which  he  bestowed  with 

Cliberalitv  to  the  poor  and  necessitous. 
y  were  the  objects  of  his  generoaity ;  but 
when  Epaminondas  had  refused  to  accept  his 
presents,  Pefepidas  disiegaided  all  his  wealth, 
and  nreferred  before  it  the  enjoyment  of  bin 
friend's  conversation  and  of  his  poverty.  From 
their  friendship  and  intercourse  the  Tbebans 
derived  the  roost  considerable  advantages.  Vo 
sooner  had  the  interest  of  Sparta  prevailed  at 
Thebes,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  and  national 
independence  been  banished  from  the  citv,  than 
Pebpidas,  who  was  in  the  number  of  the  ex- 
iles, resolved  to  free  his  country  from  foieign 
slavery.  His  pkn  was  bold  and  animated,  and 
his  deliberations  were  sbw.  Meanwhile  Epa- 
minondas, who  had  been  left  by  the  tyrants  at 
Thebes,  as  being  in  appearance  a  worthkas  and 
insignificant  phdoeopheK,  animated  the  youths 
of  the  city,  and  at  last  Pelopidas,  with  eleven 
of  his  associates,  entered  Thebes,  and  easily 
massacre  the  friends  of  the  tyranny,  and  freed 
the  country  from  foreign  masters.  After  this 
successful  enterprise^  Pelopidas  was  unanimous- 
ly pUced  at  the  nead  of  the  government  i  and  so 
confident  were  the  Thebans  of  his  afailitke  as  a 
general  and  a  magistrate,  that  they  successively 
re-elected  him  13  times  to  fill  the  honourable 
office  of  governor  of  Bceotia.  Epaminondas 
shared  wiih  him  the  sovereign  power,  and  it 
was  to  their  valour  and  prudence  that  the  The- 
bans were  indebted  for  a  celebtated  victory  at 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  In  a  war  which  Thebes 
carried  on  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phere, 
Pelopidas  was  appointed  commander ;  but  his 
imprudence  in  trusting  himself  unarmed  into 
the  enemy's  camp^  nearly  proved  fiital  to  him« 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  Epaminondas  re- 
stored him  to  libertT.  The  perfidy  of  Alexander 
irritated  him,  and  be  was  killed  bravely  fighting 
in  a  celebrated  battle  in  which  his  troops  ob- 
tained the  victory,  B.  C.  364  years.  Pelopidas 
is  admired  for  has  valour,  as  ho  never  engaged 
an  enemy  without  obtaining  the  advantage.  It 
has  been  justly  observed  Uiat  vrith  Pdopidas 
and  Epaminondas  the  gtory  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Thebans  rose  and  set.  Plui.  4» 
C.  Sep.  in  vitcL^2Cenop?t,  Bi»t.  Q.—Diod,  15. 
— Po/y6. 

PsLOPONNESiIcnif  Bellum,  a  celebrated 
war,  which  continued  for  37  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Petoponnesus 
with  their  renMMtive  allies.  The  ctrcumstanoes 
which  gave  birth  to  this  memorable  war  are 
these  :  the  power  of  Athens,  under  the  prudent 
and  vigorous  adndnistratioo  of  Pericle&  was  al- 
ready extended  over  Cheece,  and  it  had  procor* 
ed  itself  many  admirers  and  more  enemies,  when 
the  Corcyreans^  who  had  been  planted  by  a  Co- 
rinthian ook>ny,  refused  to  pay  to  their  founders 
those  marks  of  respect  and  reverence  which 
among  the  Greeks  every  colony  was  obliged  to 
pay  to  its  mother  country.  The  Corinthians 
wished  to  punish  that  infidelitjr ;  end  when  tho 
peo[4e  of  Epidamnus,  a  oonsideraUe  town  on 
the  Adriatic^  bad  been  invaded  by  some  of  th# 
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twrfMnaiis  of  inyikaD.  the  people  of  Corinth ' 
gbdiy  griDted  to  the  EpidemnUne  that  aenrt- 
ance  which  had  in  Tain  been  eoUdted  from  the 
CorcyreiDa,  their  fiHrndera  and  their  patrona. 
The  CorerreaDa  were  offended  at  the  interfe- 
Tence  of  Corinth  in  the  aflaira  of  their  ooloo  j ; 
they  manned  a  ileel,  and  obtained  a  Tictory  over 
the  Corinthian  veaiela  which  had  assisted  the 
Epidamniana.    The  aobaeaoent  conduct  of  the 
Corcjreans,  and  their  insolence  to  aome  of  the 
Eliana  who  had  ftamiahed  a  few  shipa  to  the 
Corinthians,  proiroked  the  Peloponnesiana,  and 
the  discontent  became  seneraL    The  Lacedg- 
monians,  who  had  long  beheld  with  concern  and 
with  jealoiiay  the  ambitknia  power  of  the  Atbe- 
niana,  determined  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
Corinthiana.    However,  before  they  proceeded 
to  booties,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
represent  the  dancer  of  entering  into  a  war  with 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  all  the 
Qrecian  states,  and  the  anawer  which  was  re- 
turned to  the  Spartana,  was  taken  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war.    The  Spartans  were  supported  by 
all  the  republics  of  the  Peloponnesus^  except 
Argos  ana  part  of  Achaia,  besides  the  people  of 
Meffara,  Bottotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  Leucas,  Am- 
braaa,  and  Anactorium.    The  Plataank  the 
Leebiana,  Carians,  Chiana,  Messenians,  Acar- 
nanians,  Zacynthians,  CorcTreana,  Doriana,  and 
Thracians,  were  the  friends  of  the  Athenians, 
with  all  the  Cydades,  except  Euboea,  Samoa, 
Meloe,  and  Thera.    The  first  blow  had  already 
been  struck,  May  7,  B.  C.  431,  by  an  attempt 
of  the  Boeotians  to  surprise  Plataa ;  and  there- 
fore Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  in 
vain  recommended  mioderation  to  the  allies,  en- 
tered Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  and  laid  waste  the  country  by  fire  and 
swoni.    Pericles,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
gnoremment,  did  not  attempt  to  oppoae  them  in 
Uie  field ;  but  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
set  sail  without  delay,  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
the  Peloponnesus.    Mmra  was  also  depopulat- 
ed by  an  army  of  20,(X)0  men ;  and  the  cam- 
paign ofHhe  first  year  of  the  war  was  concluded 
m  celebrating,  wnh  the  most  solemn  pomp,  the 
funerals  of  such  as  had  nobly  fidlen  in  battle. 
The  following  year  waa  remarkable  for  a  pesti- 
lence which  raged  in  Athens,  and  which  dea- 
troyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
public  cabmnity  was  still  heightened  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Peloponnesian  army  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Attica,  and  by  the  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion of  the  Athenians  against  Epidaurua  and 
in  Thrace.    The  pestilence  whic%had  carried 
away  so  many  of  the  Atheniana  proved  also 
fiital  to  Pericles,  and  he  died  about  two  years 
and  six  months  afier  the  omimencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.    The  following  years  did 
not  give  rise  to  decisive  evente;  but,  some  time 
•fle^  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  general  invad- 
ed -Ktolia,  where  his  arms  were  attended  with 
the  greatest  success.    He  also  fortified  Pylos  in 
the  Peloponneaus,  and  gained  so  many  advan- 
*■«**  °T  J?>?.  «>!^«»»««,  that  they  sued  for 
peace,  which  the  insolence  of  Athens  refused 
»rhe  fortune  of  war  soon  after  changed,  and 
the  Lacedemonians,  under  the  prudent  conduct 
of  Braaidas,  made  themselres  maston  of  many 
valuable  places  in  Thrace.    But  this  victorioiu 

progress  WM  aoon  stopped  by  the  death  of  their 
geoHBral,  and  that  of  Cleon,  the  Athenian  com- 
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mander;  and  the  pacific  dimaition  of  Nidtti^ 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  Athene,  made  over* 
tures  of  peace  and  univetsal  tranquillity.    Pli*' 
toanax,  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  wiimed  them 
to  be  accepted ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  Corm« 
thians  prevented  the  discontatt<mcion  of  the  war, 
and  thezefoMbosdlitiea  began  anew.    But  while 
war  was  carried  on  with  various  socoess  in  diA 
ferent  parts  of  Qreece,  the  Athenians  engaged 
in  anew  expedition;  they  yielded'to  the  penoa- 
sive  eloquence  of  GkHvias  of  Leontiom  andihe 
ambitious  views  of  .^odbiades,  and  sent  a  fleet 
of  20  ships  to  assist  the  Sicilian  atates  against 
the  tyrannical  power  of  Syracow,  B.  C.  41S. 
Syracuse  implored  the  sssistance  of  Cerinth, 
and  Gylippus  was  eent  to  direct  her  o^pem- 
tions,  and  to  defend  her  against  the  power  oC 
her  enemies.    After  a  campaign  of  two  yeazv 
of  bloodshed,  the  fleeto  of  Athens  were  to- 
tally ruined,  and  the  few  soldiers  that  anrvijed 
the  destructive  siege  made  prisoners  of  war. 
Akibiades,  who  had  been  treated  with  cmeltjr 
by  his  countrymen,  and  who  had  for  some  time 
reaided  in  Sparta,  and  directed  her  militarT  ope- 
rations, now  exerted  himself  te  delkat  the  de- 
signs of  the  confederates^  by  inducing  the  Per- 
siana  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  coontry.^  The 
Athenians  soon  after  obtained  a  naval  vk^ory, 
and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  waa  defeated  by 
Akibiades.    The  Atheniana  behekl  with  rap- 
ture the  success  of  their  arms :  but  when  their 
fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Akibiades,  had  been  de- 
feated and  destroyed  near  Andres  by  Lysandov 
the  Lacedemonian  admiral,  they  ahowed  their 
discontent  and  mortification  by  eageriy  listening 
to  the  accusations  which  were  brought  against 
their  naval  leader,  to  whom  they  gnSefuli^  had 
acknowledged  themselves  indebted  for  their  for- 
mer victories.    Alcibiades  was  ditfraced  in  the 
public  assembly,  and  ten  oommandiDrs  were  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  in  the  management  ef 
the  republic.    This  change  of  admirala,  and  the 
appointment  of  CallicFstidas  to  succeed  Lyaan- 
der,  whose  office  had  expired  with  the  year,  pro- 
duced new  operatk>ns.    The  Atheniana  fitted 
out  a  fleet,  uk)  the  two  nationa  decided  their 
superiority  near  Arginuss,  in  a  naval  battle. 
CaUicratidas  was  killed,  and  the  Laoedmno- 
nians  conquered ;  but  the  rejoicings  which  the 
intelligence  of  this  victory  occasioned  were  soon 
stopped,  when  it  was  known  that  the  wrecks  of 
seme  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the  AtheniansL 
and  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  had  not  been  saved 
from  the  sea.    The  admirals  were  accused  in 
the  tumultuous  assembly,  and  immediately  con- 
demned.   Lysander  tvas  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  instead  of 
Eteonicus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
at  the  death  of  Callicratidas.    The  superiority 
of  the  Athenians  over  that  of  the  Pebponne- 
smns,  rendered  the  former  insolent,  pioi»d,iuid 
negligent:  and  when  they  had  imprudently  for- 
saken their  ships  to  indulge  their  indotence,  or 
pursue  their  amusemente  on  the  sea-ahore  at 
iBffospotamos,  Lysander  attacked  their  fleet 
and  huyictory  was  complete.    Ofonehundred 
and  eighty  mIL  only  nine  escaped;  eight  of 
which  flea,  under  the  command  of  ComuL  to 
the  idand  of  Cyprus,  and  the  other  carried  to 
Athena  the  melancholy  news  of  the  defeat.  The 
Athenian  prisoners  were  all  massaoed;  and 
when  the  P^ponnesian  oonqoeiiNni  had  extend* 
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^  thflir  dominion  over  tbe  ftatet  and  commn- 
mtiee  of  Europe  and  Ana.  which  formraljr  ac- 
knowledged the  Dowerof  Athensi  thejr  returned 
home  to  finiah  tne  war  by  the  reduction  of  the 
capital  of  Attica.    The  siege  was  earned  on 
with  vigour,  and  aupported  with  finnneas  ^  and 
the  first  Athenian  who  mentioned  capitulation  to 
his  countrymen,  was  instantly  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  and  the  indignation  of  the  populace^  and 
all  the  citizens  unanimously  declared,  that  the 
same  moment  would  terminate  their  independ- 
cnoe  and  their  lives.    This  animated  language, 
however,  was  not  long  continued.    During  four 
months,  negodations  were  carried  on  with  the 
Spartans  by  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that,  to  establish 
the  peace,  the  fortifications  of  the  Athenian 
harbours  must  be  demolished,  together  with  the 
lon^r  walls  which  joined  them  to  the  dty;  all 
their  ships,  except  12,  were  to  be  surrendered  to 
the  enemy ;  they  were  to  resign  fevery  pii^ten- 
sion  to  their  ancient  dominions  abroad ;  to  recall 
from  banishment  all  the  members  of  the  late 
aristocracy;  to  follow  the  Spartans  in  war ;  and, 
in  the  tinie  of  peace,  to  frame  the  constitution 
according  to  the  will  and  the  prescriptions  of 
their  Peloponnesian  conquerors.    The  terms 
were  accepted,  and  the  enemy  entered  the  har- 
bour, and  took  possession  of  the  dty  that  very 
day  on  which  the  Athenians  had  been  accua- 
tomed  to  celebrete  the  anniversary  of  the  im- 
mortal victory  which  their  ancestors  had  obtain- 
ed over  the  Persians  about  76  years  before^  near 
tbe  island  of  Salamis.    The  walls  and  foitifica- 
tioBs  were  instantly  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
and  the  conquerors  observed,  that,  in  the  demo- 
lition of  Athens,  succeeding  ages  vrould  fix  the 
era  of  Grecian  freedom.    The  day  was  condod- 
ed  with  a  festival,  and  the  f  edtation  of  one  of 
the  tragedies  ef  Euripides,  in  which  the  misfor^ 
tunes  of  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  who  yras 
reduced  to  misery,  and  b^tthed  from  her  father's 
kingdom,  excited  a  kincbed  sympathy  in  the 
bosom  of  the  audience,  who  melted  into  tears  at 
the  recollection  that  one  moment  had  likevrise 
reduced  to  misery  and  'servitude  the  capital  of 
Attica,  which  vras  once  called  tbe  common  pa- 
troness of  Qroece  and  the  scourse  of  Peisia. 
This  memorable  event  happened  about  404 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  90  tyrants 
were  appointed  by  Lysander  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  dty.    Xtn.  Grttc.  Hist — PltU.  in 
Ly,  Per.  Aleib,  Nie.  if  Ages.-^Diod.  11,  &c 
— Aristophan. — Thucyd. — Plato. — Arisi.  Ly- 
eias.—  hoeraUs, — C.  Nep.  in  Lw.  Aleib,  &c. 
— Cfc.  in  of.  1,  34. 

P£NiLdpB,  a  cdebratod  princess  of  Greece, 
dao^ter  of  Icariui^  and  wife  of  Ulysses,  king 
ofluaca.  Her  inarriag|e  with  Ulysses  vras  cele- 
brated about  the  aame  time  that  Menelaus  mar- 
lied  Helen,  and  she  retired  vrith  her  husband  to 
Ithaca,  agauMt  the  inclination  of  her  father,  who 
wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta,  her  native  coon- 
tiy.  She  soon  after  became  mother  of  Telema- 
ehus,  and  vras  obliged  to  part  with  great  reluct- 
ance from  her  husband,  wnom  tbe  Greeks  oblig- 
ed to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  F  Vid.  Palamedes.] 
She  was  sopn  beset  by  a  number  of  importuning 
suitors,  who  wi^ed  her  to  believe  that  her  hus- 
band was  ahipvnrecked,  and  that  therefore  she 
ought  not  loDtfer  to  expect  his  return,  but  forget 
his  loas,  and  ox  her  choice  and  aflfoctkNis  on  one 


of  her  numeione  admirera.    She  leceived  tbair 
addresses  with  ooUneas  and  disdain ;  but  as  she 
was  destitute  of  power,  and  a  prisoner,  as  it  vrere^ 
in  their  hands,  sne  yet  flattered  them  with  hopes 
and  promises,  and  declared  that  she  would  make 
choice  of  one  of  them  as  soon  as  she  had  finish- 
ed a  dcce  of  tapestry  on  which  she  vras  employ* 
ed.    The  work  was  doi^  in  a  dilatory  manner, 
and  she  baffled  thdr  eager  expectations,  by  un* 
ddn^  in  the  night  what  she  had  done  in  the 
day-time.    This  artifice  of  Penelope  has  ^ven 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  Penelop&»  veb^  which  is 
applied  to  whatever  labour  can  never  be  ended. 
The  return  of  Ulysses,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years,  however,  delivered  her  from  foara 
and  fiiom  her  dangerous  suitors.    Penelope  is 
described  by  Homer  as  a  modd  of  female  virtue 
and  chastity ;  but  some  more  modem  wiiteradis- 
pute  her  claims  to  modeaty  and  continence,  and 
they  represent  her  as  the  most  voluptuous  of  her 
sex.    After  the  return  of  Ulysses,  Penelope  had 
a  daughter,  who  was  called  Ptoliporthe ;  but  if 
vre  beueve  the  traditionathat  were  long  preserv- 
ed at  Mantinea,  Ulysses  repudiated  his  wife 
for  her  incontinence  during  nis  absence,  and 
Penelope  fled  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  Man- 
tinea,  where  she  uied  and  vras  buried.    After 
the  death  of  Ulysses,  according  to  Hyginns,  she 
married  Tdegonus,  her  husband's  son  oy  Circe, 
by  order  of  the  goddess  Minerva.    Some  say  that 
tier  original  name  was  Ames,  or  Amirece,  and 
that  she  was  called  Penelope,  when  aome  river 
birds,  called  Penelopes,  haa  saved  her  from  tbe 
vraves  of  the  sea  when  her  father  had  exposed 
her.    Icarius  had  attempted  to  destroy  her,  be- 
cause the  orades  had  tda  him  that  his  daughter 
by  Periboea  would  be  the  most  dissolute  of  her 
sex  and  a  disgrace  to  his  family.    Apollod.  3,  c 
10.— PaM#.  3,  c  13.— fC^niar.  IL  4^  Od.—  Ovid. 
Heroid,   1,   Met.^ArigM.  BitL  anim,  8.-- 
O/gin.  hh,  lOn.^Arisioph.  in  Ari6.— />fm. 

37. 

PENTBlLua,  a  son  of  Orestes  by  Erlgooe,  tbe 
daughter  of  JEgysthus,  who  rei^pud  conknntly 
with  his  brotherTisamenus  at  ii^fgoa.  He  wai 
driven  aome  time  after  from  his  throne  by  the 
Heredidea  ^nd  he  retired  ta  Achaia,  and  thence 
to  Lesbos,  where  he  planted  a  colony.  Pau$.  5, 
c  4.— Sfroft.  13.— Poierc.  1,  c.  1. 

Pentht Lus,  a  prince  of  Papbos,  who  aasistcd 
Xerxes  with  13  ships.  He  was  seized  by  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  he  communicated  many  im- 
portant things  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
Persians,  &c    Herodot.i,  c.  196. 

Perdiccas,  I.  the  fourth  kingof  Macedonia, 
B.  C.  739,  was  descended  from  Temenua.  He 
increased  his  dominions  by  conquest,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  bia  lifo  he  showed  his  son  Argeus 
where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  andtdd  him  that 
as  long  as  the  bones  of  bis  descendantaand  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  were  laid  in 
the  same  grave,  so  lon^  would  the  crown  remain 
in  the  fim^y.  These  mjunctions  were  observed 
till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  was  buried  out 
of  Macedonia.  HerodoL  7  and  8.— Jtw^fn.  7,  a  a 
II.  Another,  king  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Al- 
exander. He  reigned  during  the  Peloponnesiaii 
vrar,  and  agisted  the  Lacedemonians  sgunst 
Athens.  He  behaved  with  great  courage  on  the 
throne,  and  died  B.  C.  413,  after  a  tone  leign  of 
-1—  and  independence,  durhig  which  he  had 
led  some  of  his  barbarian  neigfaboun.— -^ 
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ni.  AtMQm,  king  of  Blaicedoxua,  ^ho  wm  tup- 
ported  OD  hit  throne  bj  If^iicntes  the  Athenun, 
against  the  intrusioot  ef  PauiaiUM.  He  waa 
killed  in  a  war  agunit  the  UljTianat  B.  C.  3Ga 

Juttin,  7,  Ac ^lY.  One  of  the  fnenda  and  &- 

vooritea  of  Alexander  the  Great:  Atthe  king's 
death  he  wished  to  make  himself  absolute;  and 
the  ling  which  he  had  recaved  from  the  hand  of 
the  dying  Alexander,  seemed  in  some  measure 
to  favoarhis  pretensbns.  The  better  to  support 
hfe  claims  to  the  thronei  he  married  Cleopatra, 
the  aist«  of  Alexander,  and  strengthened  him- 
self br  making  a  league  with  Eumenes.  His 
ambitious  views  ware  easily  discovered  bv  Anti- 
gonos  and  the  rest  of  the  generals  of  Alexan- 
der, who  all  willed,  like  Perdiocas,  to  succeed 
to  the  kingdom  and  honours  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  Antipattfi  CnUerus,  and  Ptolemy, 
leagued  with  Antigonus  against  him,  and  after 
much  bloodshed  on  both  aidea,  Pecdiccas  was 
totally  ruined,  and  at  last  assassinati^l  in  his 
tent  m  Egypt,  by  his  own  officers,  about  321 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  PltU.  in  Alex. 
-^Diod,  17  end  la— C«r«.  10.— C.  Nep.  Bum, 
^jElian.  V,  ff.  13. 

Pbrxnnis,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Com* 
modus.  He  is  described  by  some  as  a  virtuous 
and  impartial  magistrate,  wlule  others  paint  him 
aa  a  cruel,  violent,  and  oppressive  tyrant,  who 
committed  the  greatest  barfaaritidii  to  enrich 
himself.  He  was  put  to  death  for  aspiring  to 
the  empivs.    tbroaian. 

Pbriindsr,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Corinth,  son  of 
Cypselua.  The  first  years  of  his  sovernment 
were  mild  and  popular,  but  he  soon  leamt  to  be- 
come oppressive,  when  he  had  consulted  the  ty- 
rant of^  Sicily  about  the  surest  way  of  reigning. 
He  vras  not  only  cruel  to  his  subjects^  but  his 
fiunily  also  were  objects  of  hb  vengeance.  He 
eomimtted  inceat  with  his  mother,  and  put  to 
death  bis  mh  Melissa,  upon  .false  accusation. 
He  also  baniahed  his  son  Lycopbron  to  the 
Island  of  Corc^nra,  because  the  youth  pitied  and 
wept  at  the  miserable  end  of  his  mother,  and  de- 
feated the  barboritiea  of  his  father.  Periander 
died  about  585  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in 
his  80th  year ;  and  bv  the  meanness  of  his  flatter- 
ers he  was  xeckoaed  one  of  the  seveo  wise  men 
of  Greece.  Though  ho  was  tyrannical,  yet  he 
patronized  the  fine  arts ;  he  was  fond  of  peace, 
and  he  showed  himself  the  friend  and  protector 
of  genius  and  of  learning.  He  used  to  say,  that 
a  man  ought  solemnly  to  keep  his  word,  but  not 
to  hesitate  to  break  it  if  ever  it  clashed  with  his 
Interest.  He  said  also,  that  not  onl^  crimes  ought 
to  be  punished,  but  also  erery  vncked  and  cor- 
ruptea  thought.    Diog.  in  viid, — Artst.  5^  Po- 

Ui.^Paw.  2. 11.  A  tyrant  of  Ambrada,  I 

whom  aome  rank  with  the  seven  wise  men  of  | 
Greeoej  and  not  the  tyrant  of  Corinth. 

Pebxclss,  an  Athenian  of  a  noble  family,  son 
of  Xanthippus  and  Agariste.  He  was  natu- 
rally endowed  with  gr^  powers,  which  he  im- 
proved by  attending  the  lectures  of  Damon,  of 
Zeno,  tnd  of  Anaxagoras.  When  he  todc  a 
ahare  in  the  administration  of  public  afiairs,  he 
rendered  himself  popular  by  opposing  Cimon, 
who  was  the  fovounte  of  the  nobility  i  and,  to 
remove  every  obstacle  which  stood  fai  the  way 
of  his  ambition,  he  lessened  the  dignity  and  the 
povrer  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  which  the 
people  had  been  taught  fat  agas  to  respect  and ' 


to  venerate.    He  also  attadted 
caused  him  to  be  banished  by  the 

Thucydides  alao,  vrho  had  succeeded 

his  baniahment,  sharad  the  same  fiit^,  sund  Peri- 
cles remained  for  15  years  the  aole  miniater, 
and,  aa  it  may  be  said,  the  abaolnte  aorevei^o  of 
a  republic  which  always  shotted  itaeif  po  j~ 
kMis  of  its  libertiea,  and  which  diafriMtrrf 
much  the  honesty  of  her  mitfislrates.  In 
ministerial  capacity  Peridea  d2  not  eiuich  J 
self;  but  the  proaperity  of  Athena  wbb  tJi0 

ject  of  his  administration.  Hemadc    __  _^ 

the  Lacedemonians,  and  restored  the  ieoMpte  o£ 
Delphi  to  the  care  of  the  Phodsa^  who  hmd 
been  illegall  v  deprived  of  that  hooosaable  tmsc 
He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Slcyouana  neas 
NenuBa,  and  waffed  a  successful  wax  sgaiwt 
the  inhabitants  m  Samoa  at  the  reooest  of  hia 
fovourite  mistress  Aspasia.    The  Pdoponaa- 
sian  war  was  fomented  by  his  ambttioaa  iriews ; 
[  Vid.  PehponneMtaeumBelktm.]  But  an  mifbr' 
tunate  expedition  raiaed  clamours  agaioat  Fai> 
cles,  and  the  enraged  populace  attribuled  afl 
their  leases  to  bim,  and  condemned  liim  to  pay 
50  talents.    This  loss  of  popular  fovour  by  re- 
publican caprice  did  not  so  much  aflfect  Pmdss 
aa  the  recent  death  of  all  hia  children ;  aad 
when  the  tide  of  unpopularity  was  paaaed  bjr, 
he  was  a^ain  restored  to  all  his  honoun,  and,  if 
possible,  mvested  with  more  power  and  maia  aiH 


possible,  mvested  with  more  power 

thority  than  before  I  but  the  dreadftd  pestifenos 
which  had  diminished  the  muaber  of  hia  lanilyt 
Moved  fotal  to  him,  and  about  439  yean  betee 
Christ,  in  his  70th  year,  he  fell  a  sacrifioe  la 
that  terriUe  malady  which  robbed  Athens  of 
so  many  of  her  dUzens.    Perides  was  ftr  40 
years  at  the  head  of  the  admaniatxation,  25  jean 
with  othen  and  15  alone ;  and  the  flourisiii^ 
state  of  the  empire  during  hia  flovBmment  gava 
occasion  to  the  Atheniana  publicly  to  hunsnt  his 
loss,  and  venemte  his  memory.    Aa  he  was  ex- 
piring, and  seemingly  senseless,  his  finsnds  that 
stoodaround  his  M  expatiated  with  warmth 
on  the  most  elorious  actions  of  hia  hfo  and  Iha 
victories  which  he  had  won,  when  he  auddenly 
interrupted  their  tears  and  convenatioo,  by  aaj- 
mg,  that  in  mentioning  the  exploits  Hiat  bohmd 
achieved,  and  which  were  common  to  him  with 
all  generals,  they  had  foigot  to  mention  a  cir- 
cumstance vvhich  reflected  for  greater  riscy 
upon  him  as  a  minister,  a  general,  and,  &ovo 
all,  aa  a  man.    It  is,  says  he,  that  not  adtinn 
in  Athens  has  been  obliged  to  put  on  mourniitf 
on  m;r  account.    The  Atheniana  weie  so  pleaa- 
od  with  his  eloquence  that  they  oompareditto 
thunder  and  Ugbtninff,  and,  aa  to  another  fothar 
of  the  gods,  they  gave  him  the  surname  of  Olym- 
pian.   Yet  ^reat  and  venerable  as  this  chane- 
ter  may  appear,  we  must  not  foiget  tbe  foUiss  of 
Pericles.    Pericles  lost  all  hk  legitimate  chil- 
dren by  the  pestilence,  and  to  call  a  natmal  sou 
by  his  own  name  he  was  ob%ed  to  repeil  ahw 
which  he  had  made  against  spurious  chiMrao, 
and  which  he  had  enforced  with  great  severity. 
This  son,  called  Pericles,  became  one  of  the  ten 
generals  who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  afiaire,  and,  like  his  coUeague^ 
he  was  condemned  to  death  bv  the  Atheoiaos 
aAer  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Arginuan.  Pam$, 
1,  c  35.— Piii/.  171  uttd.— .QutfUtf.  la;  c  9.— 
Cic.  de  Orai,  3.^JSlian,   F.  A  4,  c  W.— 
Xenoph,  Hitt.  G.-^Tliueyd, 
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PntsoftTBt  DiOKTtnjs,  a  poet     VicU  Dio- 

Perilli,  a  daughter  of  O? id  the  poet  She 
was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  literature. 
Ovid.  FtuL  3,  eL  7,  t.  1. 

PfiaiLLua,  an  infleniona  artiet  at  Athena,  who 
made  a  braaen  ballfbr  Phahurifli  tyrant  of  Agri- 
geotom.  Thia  machine  waa  fitbricaied  to  put 
ciiminahi  to  death  by  burning  them  alive,  and 
it  was  such  that  their  cries  were  like  the  roar- 
in|^  of  a  bulL  When  PeriQus  gave  it  to  Pha- 
lane,  the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
the  donor,  and  cmeUy  put  him  to  death  by  light- 
ing a  slow  ttn  under  the  belly  of  the  bull.  Plin. 
34,  c.  a— Oaid.  in  arL  Am.  1,  v.  663,  in  ib. 
439. 

Pbripatbtigi,  a  aect  of  philosophers  at 
Athens,  disoiples  to  Aristotle.  They  received 
this  Bame  mm  th^  place  where  they  were 
taught,  called  PeriptUon^  in  the  Lyceum,  or  be> 
cause  tb 
they  vol 


aduiowl    ^  _     ^ 

placed  thetf  •ummim  banum  not  in  the  fAett.- 
aura  of  paseive  aensation,  but  in  the  due  exer- 
cise of  the  moraland  intellectual  Acuities.    Cic 

P£BiPBfiMU8,  an  ancient  hero  of  G^reece,  to 
whom  Solon  sacrificed  at  Salamia,  by  order  of 
theoraclei 

Pno,  or  Pbron I,  a  daughter  of  Cimon,  re- 
BMorkable  ftr  her  filial  afiectton.  When  her  &- 
ther  had  been  aent  to  prison,  where  his  judf»s 
bed  eooderaned  him  to  starve,  she  supported  his 
life  by  giviiiff  him  the  milk  of  her  breasto  aa  to 
her  own  child.     VaL  Max.  5^  c  4. 

Pbrola,  a  Roman  who  meditated  the  desth 
^Hannibal in  Italy.  Hia fiUher Pacuvius  dis- 
suaded him  firamasMsrinatinfr  the  Caithaainian 
fsneraL 

Perpbnka,  (M.)L  a  Roman  who  conquered 
Aristonicns  in  Asia,  and  took  him  priNner.  He 

died  B.  C.  130. IL  Another,  who  joined  the 

rebellioD  of  Sertorius.  and  opposed  Pompey. 
He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  some  time 
after  be  had  the  meanness  to  sssasrinato  Serto- 
riusj  whom  he  had  invited  to  hia  houe.  He 
fell  mto  the  hands  of  Pompey,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death.    PhU.  in  SBrt.-^PaUre.  2^ 

e.  30. ^IIL  A  Cheek  who  obtained  the  con- 

sulahip  at  Rome.     VaL  Max.  3,  c  4. 

PntsBVs,  or  Pbbsbs,  a  son  of  Philip,  king  of 

aesdonia.    He  distinguished  hiDMelf  fikehis 


fether,  by  his  enmity  to  the  Romans,  and  when 

1m  had  madesuflkaeot  piaparationi^  hedechmd 
war  against  them.  WhenPauhis  waa  appoint- 
ed to  the  commend  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
Macedonia,  Perseus  showed  his  inferiority  by 
his  imprudent  encampments,  and  when^he  had 
i*  laat  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  ofikera  who 
leoomfneaded  a  general  engagement,  and  drawn 
up  hia  fofoea  near  the  walls  of  Pydna,  B.  C.  1^ 
ha  was  the  first  who  ruined  his  own  cause,  and 
br  firing  as  soon  SB  the  battle  was  begun,  he  left 
the  MMmy  masters  of  the  field.  From  Pydna, 
PerMUs  fled  to  Samolhraee,  but  he  was  soOn 
discovered  in  his  obscure  retreat,  and  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  Roman  conqueror 
where  the  meanness  of  his  behaviour  exposed 
him  to  ridicule,  and  not  to  mercy.  He  was  car- 
tied  to  Roma,  and  dracged  along  the  streets  of 
te  eily  to  adofn  the  tnomph  of  the  oonqueioc 


Hii  family  vrere  alsoexposed  to  the  skht  of  thft 
Roman  populace,  who  shed  tcan  on  vkwing-in 
their  streetl^  dragged  like  a  alavs^  a  monarah 
who  had  once.dereated  their  armiea,  and  spread 
alarm  all  over  Italy  by  the  greatness  of  his  mili- 
tary preparations  and  by  his  bold  undertakings. 
Peiaeus  died  in  piison,  or,  according  to  some,  ha 
waa  put  to  a  shameful  death  the  first  year  of  hia 
captivity.  He  had  two  sons,  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, and  one  daughter,  whose  name  is  not 
known.  Alexander,  the  younger  of  these,  waa 
hired  to  a  Roman  cajpenter,  and  led  the  great- 
est part  of  his  life  in  obscurity,  till  his  inaenuitT 
raised  him  to  notice.  He  was  afterwaroa  maiw 
secretary  to  the  senato.  Liv,  40,  &c — Justin, 
33,  c.  I,  6LC—Plut.  m  Paulo.-^Flcr.  9;  o,  13. 
—Propert.  4,  el.  12,  v.  39. 

PEB8IV8  FLAOCUBt  AuLUs,  s  Latin  poct  of 
Volatorrs.  He  waa  of  an  equestrian  feofiily^ 
and  he  made  hiroaelf  known  by  his  iatimaoy 
with  the  most  illustrious  Romans  of  the  age. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  na- 
tive town,  and  at  the  age  of  aixteen  he  waa  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
under  Comutus  the  celetoited  stoic.  He  also 
received  the  instructions  of  Paleroon  the  mm- 
marian,  and  Virginius  the  rhetorician.  Natu- 
rally of  amik)  disposition,  his  character  waa  un- 
impeached,  his  modesty  remarkable,  and  hia 
benevolence  universally  admired.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  satirical  humour,  and 
made  the  faults  of  the  orators  and  poeto  of  hia 
age  the  sul^ect  of  his  poems.    He  did  not  even 

r'e  New,  and  the  more  eflectually  to  expose 
emperor  to  ridicule,  he  iotroduoed  into  has 
satirea  some  of  bis  verses.  The  torvq  mtmol- 
Umci*  implerurU  comua  botnbU^  with  fee  three 
following  verses,  are  Nero's  aooordingto  aome. 
But  though  he  waa  so  seveie  upon  tie  vidoua 
.and  ignorant,  he  did  iM>t  feiget  his  ^ndshij^ 
for  Comutus.  and  he  showed  has  regsd  for  hia 
character  and  abilities  by  makint|  mention  of 
his  name  with  great  propriety  in  his  satires.  It 
was  by  the  adnce  ol  his  learned  preeaptor  that 
be  corrected  one  of  hia  poems  in  wlach  he  had 
compared  Nero  to  Midaa,  and  at  his  represen- 
tation he  altered  the  worda  Auritula$'a9ini 
Mida  rex  Aa6e<,  into  Auricula*  oHid  fiu  non 
habet?  Persius  died  in  the  30th  year  of  kiaagi*, 
A.  D.  62,  and  left  aU  hia  boc^  which  consisted 
of  seven  hundred  volumes^  and  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  hia  preceptor;  but  Comutus  only  ac- 
cepted the  books,  and  returned  the  OMMiey  to 
the  slaters  and  friends  of  the  decessed.  The 
satirea  of  Perriua  are  six  in  number,  blamsd  by 
some  for  the  obscurity  of  style  and  of  langaa^. 
But  though  they  may  appear  ahnost  uniotel%i- 
ble  to  some,  itought  to  be  remembered  that  they 
were  read  with  Measure  and  with  i^vidi^  by  hia 
contemporaries ;  and  that  the  snly  difficultipa 
which  now  appear  to  the  modttna^  arise  from 
their  not  knowing  the  various  charactera  which 
they  described,  the  vices  which  tl»y  lashed,  and 
the  errora  which  they  censured.  The  satires 
of  Peraius  are  generally  printed  with  those  of 
Juvenal,  the  best  editions  of  whiA  will  be  found 
to  be  Hennin.,4to.  L.  B.  1696,  and  Hawkey, 
12mo.  Dublin  1746.  The  beat  edition  of  Per- 
sius,  separate,  b  that  of  Meric  Chsaubon,  12mo. 
Lond.  1647.  Martial,— QuiiUiL  1(^  c.  1.— Au- 
gu9t.deMagitt.0.—LacUmt. 

PERTiNAX,  PubUus  Halvius,  a  Roman  cmpe. 
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M  titer  Uiedettb  of  Commodiis.    He  was  de- 
wended  from  an  obscure  fiunily,  end,  like  hie 
ftther,  who  wee  either  a  slave  or  the  eon  of  a 
ffff^ni'Tn^"*^  slave,  he  fiir  some  time  followed  the 
mean  emploTment  of  diying  wood  and  making 
charooaL    His  indi^rence,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  receiving  a  liberal  education,  and 
indeed  he  was  for  some  time  employed  in  teach* 
tng  a  number  of  pupils  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages  in  EUnina.    He  left  this  laborious 
immsssion  for  a  mifitary  life,  and  by  his  valour 
and  intrepidity  he  gradually  rose  to  offices  of 
the  highest  trust  in  the  army,  and  was  made 
consul  bj  M.  Aurehusfor  his  eminent  services. 
He  was  afterwards  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  MoBsia,  and  at  last  hepresided  over  the 
^ty  of  Rome  as  governor.    When  Commodus 
was  murdered,  Pertinax  vras  universally  select- 
ed to  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  his  re- 
fusal, aad  the  plea  of  old  a^  and  increased  in- 
firmities, did  not  prevent  his  being  saluted  em- 
peror and  Augustus.    He  melted  all  the  silver 
statues  wtuch  had  been  raised  to  his  vicious  pre- 
decessor, and  he  exposed  to  public  sale  all  his 
«onciri>inos,^his  horses,  his  arms,  and  all  the  in- 
struments of  his  pleasure   and  extravagance. 
With  the  money  raised  from  these  he  enriched 
the  emfnre,  and  was  enabled  to  abolish  all  the 
taxes  which  Commodus  had  laid  on  the  rivers, 
ports,  and  highways  through  the  empire.    This 
patriotic  administration  gained  him  the  afiection 
of  the  werthiest  and  most  discerning  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  extravagant  and  luxurious  raised 
their  clamouri  against  nim,  and  when  Pertinax 
attempted  to  irSroduce   among  the  pretorian 
guards  t!iat  discipline  which  was  so  necesaaiy 
to  preserrethe  peace  and  tranqufllity  of  Rome^ 
the  flaoMs  of  rebellion  were  kindleid,  and  the 
minds  of  Ihesokfiers  totally  alienated.  Pertinax 
was  appised  of  this  mutiny,  but  he  refused  to, 
§j  at  the  hour  of  danger.    He  scorned  the  ad- 
vice of  hii  friends^  who  wished  him  to  withdraw 
horn  the  impending  storm,  and  he  unexpect- 
edlv  appnred  before  the  seditious  pretonans, 
ana,  withoat  fear  or  concern,  boldly  asked  them 
whether  they,  who  were  bound  to  defend  the 
person  of  their  prince  and  emperor,!vrere  come 
lo  betray  him  and  to  shed  his  blood.    His  un- 
daunted assurance  and  his  intrepidity  would 
have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  soldiers  had 
idready  begun  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  most 
seditious  advanced  and  darted  his  javelin  at  the 
emperor's  breast,  exclaiming,  the  sotdiers  send 
you  tku.    The  rest  immediately  foUovred  the 
example,  and  Pertinax,  muffling  up  his  hfl«u), 
and  calling  upon  Jupiter  to  avenge  his  death, 
remained  unmoved,  and  was  instantly  despatch- 
ed.   His  head  was  cut  off,  and  cwried  upon  the 
point  of  a  spear  as  in  triumph  to  the  camp. 
This  happened  on  the  S8th  of  March,  A.  D. 
193.    Pertmax  reigned  only  87  days,  and  his 
death  vras  the  more  univennlly  lamented  as  it 
proceeded  from  a  seditious  tumult,  and  robbed 
tiie  Roman  enrpire  of  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  be- 
nevolent empeior.    Dio.^Berodlan.-^CApUtd, 
PsTEUff,  a  ion  of  Omeus  and  grandson  of 
Erechtheu^    lie  reigned  in  Attica,  and  beoiime 
fktherof  Menestheos,  who  went  with  tfaeGreeks 
to  the  Trojan  war.     He  is  represented  by  some 
of  the  anacnts  as  a  monster,  half  a  man  and 
half  a  beast.    ApoUod,  3,  c  10.~Patw.  10,  c. 
35. 
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Petilii,  two  tribunes  who  acented  Scipiv 
A£ricanus  of  extortion. 

Petilius,  L  a  pretor  who  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  to  bum  the  books  which  had  been 
found  in  Numa's  tomb  about  400  years  after 
his  death.  Iffis  advice  vras  followed.  Pint,  in 
Num. II.  A  plebeian  ^decemvir,  Ac- 
Ill.  A  governor  or  the  ca{ntol,  who  stole  awaj 
the  treasures  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  was 
accused,  but,  though  guilty,  he  was  acquitted  as 
being  the  fnend  of  Augustus.  Horat.  I,  Sat, 
4,  V.  94. 

Petreius,  I.  a  Roman  sddier,  who  killed  his 
tribune  during  the  Cimbrian  wan^  because  lie 
hesitated  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  reward- 
ed for  his  valour  vrith  a  crown  of  gruB>    PUn, 

29;  c.  6. II.  A  Beutoiant  of  C.  Antonina, 

who  defeated  the  troops  of  Catiline.  He  took 
the  part  of  Pompejr  against  Julius  Cssar.  When 
Cesar  had  been  victorious  in  every  part  of  the 
work],  Petrraus,  who  had  retired  into  Africa, 
attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  fighting  with 
his  friend  king  Juba  in  single  coinbat.  Jeiba 
was  killed  first,  and  Petreius  obliged  one  of  his 
slaves  to  run  him  through.  SaUutL  CtUiL — 
Appian. — Ob».  1.  Civ. 

PetrOnius,  L  a  governor  of  Egypt,  appointed 
to  succeed  Gbilus.  He  behaved  vrtth  ^tcat  hu- 
manity to  the  Jews,  and  made  vrar  against  Can- 
dace,  queen  of  Ethiopia.      Strab.   17. XL 

Maximus,  a  Roman  emperor.  [Vid,Maxtmvs.] 
^11 1.  Arbiter,  a  fevourite  of  the  emperor  Ne- 
ro^ and  one  of  the  ministerB  and  associates  of  afl 
his  pleasures  and  his  debaucheries.    Whatever 
he  did,  seined  to  be  performed  with  an  air  of  un- 
concern and  negligence  ;  he  was  affiible  in  his 
behaviour,  and  his  witticisms  and  sstirical  re- 
marks appeared  artless  and  nstuiaL    He  was 
appointed  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and  aflerwards 
lie  was  rewarded  with  the  coosulshii^  in  both 
of  which  honourable  empJovmenU  he  behaved 
with  all  the  dignity  whicn  became  one  of  tho 
successors  of  a  Brutus  or  a  Scifno.    TiseUinus, 
one  of  Nero's  fevourites,  jealous  of  his  £uns,  ac- 
cused him  of  conspiring  against  the  empercHr's 
life.    The  accusation  was  credited,  and  Petro- 
nius  immediately  resolved  to  withdiraw  himself 
from  Nero's  punishment  by  a  voluntary  death. 
This  was  penormed  in  a  manner  altogether  un" 
precedented,  A.  D.  66.    Petronius  ordered  his 
veins  to  be  opened,  but  without  the  eagerness  of 
terminating  his  agonies  he  had  them  ckised  at 
intervals.    Some  time  after  they  were  opened, 
and,  as  if  he  vrished  to  die  in  the  same  careless 
and  unconcerned  manner  as  he  had  lived,  he 
passed  his  time  in  discoursing  vrith  his  friends 
upon  trifles,  and  listened  with  the  greatest  avidi- 
ty to  bve  verses^  amusing  stories,  or  laughable 
epigrams.   Sometimes  he  manumitted  his  slaves 
or  punished  them  with  stripes.    In  this  ludi- 
crous manner  he  spent  his  hwt  moments,  till  na- 
ture was  exhausted ;  and  before  he  expired,  he 
wrote  an  epistle  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he 
lud  described,  with  a  masteriv  hand,  his  noc- 
turnal extravagances  and  the  daily  impurities  of 
his  actions.    This  letter  was  caorefufly  sealed, 
and  after  he  had  conveyed  it  privately  to  the 
emperor,  Petronius  broke  his  signet,  that  it 
might  not  after  his  death  become  a  snare  to  the 
innocent    He  is  the  author  of  many  elegant 
but  obsceno  compositions,  still  extant,  among 
wl^  is  a  poem  on  the  dvil  wars  of  Pompey 
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«tld  0#sAx^  superior,  in  aome  respects,  to  the 
Phaisalie  of  Luc&o.  There  is  also  the  feast  of 
7Wma/cu>n,  in  which  he  paints  with  too  much 
lioentioQsness  the  pleasures  and  the  debaache- 
ries  of  a  corraptep  court  and  of  an  extravagant 
monarch — reflections  on  the  instabiliU'  of  hu- 
man li& — a  poem  on  the  vanity  of  dreams 
— another  on  the  education  of  the  Roman 
youth — two  treatises,  Ac  The  best  editions 
of  Petronius  are  those  of  Burman,  4to.  Utr. 
1709,  and  Reinesius,  8vo.  1731. 

Peuc£8TB8,  a  Macedonian  set  over  Eg3rpt  by 
Alexander.  He  received  Persia  at  the  general 
division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at  the  kins's 
death.  He  behaved  with  great  cowardice  after 
he  1^  joined  himself  to  Eumenes.  C  Nep,  in 
Eumn-^Plut.—Curt,  4,  c.  8. 

Ph£don,  L  an  Athenian  put  to  death  by  the 
30  tyrants.  His  daughters,  to  escape  the  op- 
pressors and  preserve  their  chastity,  threw  them- 

selves  together  into  a  welL II.  A  disciple  of 

Socrates.  He  had  been  seized  by  pirates  m  his 
younger  days,  and  the  philosopher,  who  seemed 
to  discover  something  uncoomion  and  promising 
in  his  countenance,  bought  his  hberty  for  a  sum 
of  money,  and  ever  after  esteemed  him.  Phsdon, 
after  the  death  of  Socrates,  returned  to  Elis,  his 
native  countiy,  where  he  founded  a  sect  of  phi- 
losophers, called  Elean.  The  name  of  Phedon 
is  affixed  to  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  Af<i- 
erob.  Sat.  1,  c.  11. — Diog, 

Phjedrus,  a  Thracian,  who  became  one  of 
the  freedmen  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  Hb 
translated  into  Iambic  verses  the  faluea  of  ^sop, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  They 
are  divided  into  five  booKs,  valuable  for  theirpre- 
cision,  purity,  elegance,  and  simplicity.  They 
were  discovered  in  the  library  of  St.  Remi  at 
Rhciros,  and  published  by  Peter  Pithou,  a 
Frenchman,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  centiuy. 
Pbedrus  was  for  some  time  persecuted  by  Se- 
ianus,  because  this  corrupt  minister  believed  that 
he  was  satirized  and  abused  in  the  encomiums 
which  the  poet  every  where  pays  to  virtue. 
The  best  editions  of  Phsdrus  are  those  of  Bur- 
man,  4to.  Leyd.  1727}  Hoogstraten,  4ta  Amst. 
1701,  and  Barbou,  ISmo.  Paris,  1754. 

Phjeotma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  first 
discovered  that  Smerdis,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Persia  at  the  death  of  Cambyses,  was 
an  impostor.    Herodot  3,  c.  69. 

PtiJBNARETE,  the  mother  of  the  philosopher 
Socrates.    She  was  a  midwifo  by  profession. 

Pbaobsu,  a  festival  anumg  the  Greeks,  ob- 
Mrvod  during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  good  eating  and 
fiving  that  then  universally  prevailed,  ^kyciv. 

PbaL£CUs,  a  general  of  Phods  against  the 
BcBotians,  killtMl  at  the  battle  of  Cheronsa.  Diod. 

PuALANTHUs,  a  Lacedomonian,  who  founded 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  Parthe- 
nia.  His  Cither's  name  was  Ancas.  As  he 
went  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin,  and  from  that 
reason  there  was  a  dolphin  placed  near  his  statue 
in  the  temple  o(  Apollo  at  Delphi  [  Vid.  Par- 
thenim.]  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
JvMtin.  3,  c.  4.— Pau*.  10,  c  10.— fforo*.  %  od. 
6,  ▼.  11.— fiW.  Hat,  11,  V.  16. 

Pulhlttia,  a  tyxani  of  Agrigentum,  who 
BMde  use  ox  the  most  excruciating  torments 


to  punish  his  subjects  on  the  smsllest  sos^- 
don.  The  people  of  Agrigentum  revolted  m 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  put  him  to 
death  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  tortured 
PerUIus  and  many  of  his  subjects  after  him,  B. 
C.  553.  The  braxen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  car- 
ri^  by  Amikar  to  Carthage :  when  that  dty 
was  taken  by  Sdpio,  it  was  delivered  again  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Agrigentum  by  the  Romans. 
There  are  now  some  letters  extant,  written  by 
a  certain  Abaris  to  Phalaris,  with  their  rrspec* 
tive  answers ;  but  they  are  suppoMd  by  some  to 
be  spurious.  The  Mst  edition  is  that  of  the 
learned  Boyle,  Oxon.  1718.  Cie.  in  Verr,  4^ 
ad  Aitic.  7,  ep.  13,  de  qjfflc  ^—Chid.  de  Art 
Am.  1,  V.  663.— ^v.  a  v.  81.— P«n.  34,  c  8. 
—Diod, 

Phalereus  Demetrius.     Vid,  DemetriuB, 

PflALLiCA,  festivals  observed  by  the  E^ptian* 
in  honour  of  Osiris.  They  receive  their  name 
firom  fcXKoi  nrntUachrum  ligneum  membri  vtri- 
lis.  The  festivals  of  the  pkalhu  were  imitated 
by  the  Greeks,  and  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Athenians  who  made  the  procession  of  Um 
phallut  part  or  the  celebratbn  of  the  Dionysia 
of  the  god  of  wine.  Those  that  carried  the 
phallus,  at  the  end  of  a  k>ng  pole,  were  called 
pfiaUophori,  They  generally- appeared,  among 
the  Greeks,  besmeared  with  the  dregs  of  wine^ 
covered  with  skins  oflambs,  and  wearing  on  their 
heads  a  crown  of  ivy.  Lueian,  de  Dta  Syr, — 
Pl\a.  de  Isid,  ^  Osir,—Paus.  1,  c.  2. 

Pbanes,  a  man  of  Halicamassus,  who  fied 
from  Amasis^  'king  of  Egypt,  to  the  court  of 
Cambvses,  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  advised^ 
when  he  invadM  Efm>t,  to  pasp  through  Arar 
bia.    Herodot.  3,  c  4. 

PHANdcLEs,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Greece^  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  that  unnatural  sin  of  which 
Socrates  is  accused  by  some.  He  supported  that 
Orpheus  had  been  the  first  who  dis^^raoed  him- 
self by  that  indulgence.  Some  of  his  fragments 
are  remaining.     Clem,  Alex.  Str.  6. 

Phantasia,  a  daughter  of  Nicarehus  of  Mem- 
phis, in  E^pt.  Some  have  supposed  that  she 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another 
on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  from  which 
compositions  Homer  copied  the  greatest  part  of 
his  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  when  he  virited  Mem- 
phis, where  they  were  deposited. 

Phaon.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Pharaciocs,  a  general  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nian fleet,  who  ossi^ed  Dionysius,  thetvrant  of 
Sidly,  against  the  Carthaginians.     Potymi.  3. 

Pharnabazus,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of 
a  person  of  the  same  name,  B.  C.  409.  He  as- 
aisted  the  Lacedemonians  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  gained  their  esteem  oy  his  firiendly  be- 
haviour and  support.  His  conduct,  however, 
towards  Aldbiades,  was  of  the  most  periidioua 
nature,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  betray  to  his 
mortal  enemies  the  man  he  had  long  honoured 
vrith  his  friendship.     C  Nen.  in  Ale. — Plttt, 

pHARNACEs,  a  SOU  of  Mithridatss,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  favoured  the  Romans  affaiast  hie 
fkther.  He  revolted  against  Mithridates,  and 
even  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  acovrding 
to  some  accounts.  In  &e  dvil  wars  of  Juliua 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  he  interested  himstlf  for 
neither  of  the  contending  perties;  upon  which 
Cesar  turned  his  aimy  against  him  and  con- 
ouered  him.    It  was  to  express  the  celen^  of 
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\a^  OfMntiona  in  oonqoering  Phanucet,  that  the 
irictorioos  Roman  made  use  of  theee  wonb,  Venij 
iridic  rirf.  Flor.  3,'-Suet.  in  Ccet.  37.— Po/erc. 
9;e;55. 

pBATORiNTTe,  a  writer,  the  best  edition  of 
whoee  Greek  Lexicon  is  that  in  fol.  Venei, 
17ia 

Pbemius,  L  a  man  introduced  by  Homer  as 
a  raosician  amonffPenelope^s  soitora.  Some  say 
that  he  taught  Homer,  for  which  the  gratefiu 

poet  immortalized  his  name.    Homer,  Od, 

il.  A  man,  who,  aooordinff  to  some,  wrote  an 
account  of  the  return  of  £e  Greeks  from  the 
Trojan  War.  The  word  is  applied  by  Ovid, 
Am»  3,  ▼.  7|  indiscriminately  to  any  person  who 
excels  in  music 

PHERficaXTES,  a  oomicpoet  of  Athens,  in  the 

e  of  Plata  and  Aristophanes.    He  is  suppos- 

to  have  written  21  comedies,  of  which  oniv  a 
few  verses  remain.  He  introduced  living  cha- 
racters on  the  stage,  but  never  abused  the  liber- 
ty which  he  had  taken,  either  by  satire  or  de- 
famation. He  invented  a  sort  of  verse,  which 
ftom  him  has  been  called  Phereeration.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  three  last  feet  of  an  hexameter 
verse,  of  which  the  first  was  always  a  spondee, 
as,  for  instance,  the  third  verse  of  Horace's  1, 
od.  5.  Orato  Pyrrka  rub  antro. 

PBeRECYDCs,  a  philosopher  of  Scyros,  disci- 
ple to  Pittacus,  one  of  the  first  who  delivered 
his  thoughts  in  prose.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  periMS  of  the  moon,  and  foretold  eclipses 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  was'  first  supported 
by  him,  as  also  that  of  the  metempsychosis.  Pv- 
thagoras  was  one  of  his  disciples,  remarkable  for 
his  esteem  and  his  attachment  to  his  learned 
master.  When  Pherecydes  lay  daiifferously  ill 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  rythagoras  hastened  to 
give  him  every  assistance  in  hb  power,  and 
when  all  his  efforts  had  proved  inefiectual,  he 
buried  him,  and  after  he  had  paid  him  the  last 
ofiicea,  he  retired  to  Italy.  6ome,  however,  sop- 
pose  that  Pherecydes  threw  himself  down  from  a 
precipice  as  he  was  going  to  Delphi ;  or,  accord- 
mg  to  others,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  lousy  dis- 
ease, B.  C.  515,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
Diog. — LadanL 

PRERETiMA,  the  Wife  of  BattuB,  king  of  Gy- 
rene, and  mother  of  Arcesilaus.  After  her  son's 
death  she  recovered  the  kingdom  by  means  of 
Amasi^.  kin^  of  Egrpt,  and  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der of  Axcesilaus.  she  caused  all  his  assassins  to 
be  crucified  rouna  the  walls  of  Gyrene,  and  she 
cut  off  the  breasts  of  their  vrives,  and  hung  them 
up  near  the  bodies  of  their  husbands*  It  is  said 
she  was  devoured  alive  by  worms.  Polycen,  8. 
— Herodot.  4,  c.  204,  Ac, 

Ph£ron,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  succeeded 
Sesoftris.  He  was  blind,  and  he  recovered  his 
sight  by  washing  his  eyes,  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a  woman 
who  had  never  had  any  unlawful  connexions. 
He  tded  his  wife  first,  but  sbi  appeared  to  have 
been  faithless  to  his  bed,  and  she  was  burnt 
with  all  those  whose  urine  could  not  restore 
aiffhttotheking.  He  married  the  woman  whose 
nnne  proved  beneficial.    Herodot,  2,  c.  111. 

Phidias,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athens, 
who  died  B.  G.  432.  He  made  a  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva at  the  request  of  Perides,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Pantheon.    It  was  made  with  ivorv 
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was  accused  of  having  carved  his  orvm  iiaa 
and  that  of  Pericles  on  the  shietd  of  tlie 
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of  the  goddess,  ftn  which  be  was  ImiiMied  fro 
Athens  by  the  damoioas  popidiiee. 
to  £Iis,  where  he  detemHned  to 
tseat^nt  he  had  received  from  his 
bymakinff  a  statue  which  should 
nme  of  that  of  Minerva.    He 
in  the  attempt ;  and  the  statue  he 
piter  Olym^nus  was  always  recfcooad  the  best  o^ 
sH  hb  pieces,  and  hae  passed  for  one  of  tbe  woo- 
ders  of^the  worid.    Tne  people  of  ISba  weve  m 
sensible  of  his  merit,  and  of  the  honour  bB  bmd 
done  to  their  city,  that  tbc^  mapomied  bm  dc- 
scendants  to  the  honourable  cmoe  d  keepaog 
clean  that  magnificent  statue,  and  of  j/nmeaivo% 
it  from  injury.    Pcmm.  9,  c  4, —  CSc  de  Orot. — 
Strah.  a— Quitifa.  12,  c.  10.— P/ui.  m  I^er. 

Philippidbs,  a  celebrated  eoorier,  -whoi^ 
from  Athens  to  Lacedemon,  about  If^  Ei^gisli 
miles,  in  two  days,  to  ask  of  the  T  nnnJaiiMi 
niansassistanoe  against  the  Persiaiie.  The  Athe- 
nians raised  a  temple  to  hie  meiBory.    lifcnarfef. 
e,  c  105.— C.  Aep.  in  MUU 

pRiDiTiA,  a  pubtic  entertaimneiit  at  Speffta. 
where  nmch  frugality  was  observed*  mm  the  wenfl 
(f  u^ms,  from  ^^a^ai,  f>ftrco)deiioCee.  Cite  TWc 
5,  c.  34.— Patt#.  3,  c  19. 

Pbidon,  I.  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  sovenigB 
power  of  Aigos,  and  is  supposed  to  have  iovcnl- 
ed  scales  and  measursa,  and  coiiied  ailver  at 
.£gina.  He  died  B.  G.  854.  AriaL—Hcrv^L 
fi,c.  127.^— n.  An  ancient  kgislatOTat  Corinth. 

Phil  A,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Antipeter,  whe 
married  Graterus.  She  afterwardb  married 
Demetrius,  and  .when  her  husband  had  lost  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia,  she  poisoned  henalC 
Plut, 

Philadblphtts.     Vid,  PtokfMBtu  2d. 

Pbila Ni,  two  brothers  of  Gaithage.    When 
a  contest  arose  between  the  Gyreneans  and  Gar* 
thaginians  about  the  extent  of  thdr  territories 
it  was  mutually  agreed,  that,  at  a  stated  hour, 
two  men  should  depart  from  eadi  city,  and  that 
wherever  they  met,  there  they  should  fix  the 
boundaries  or  their  country.    The  Phikmi  ao- 
cordingly  departed  from  Garthsgs^  andaiet  tlie 
Gyreneans  when  they  had  advaneed  for  into 
their    territories.     Tnis    produced  a  qnaml, 
and  the  Gyreneans  suppofted  thai  the  Phihsiii 
had  left  Garthage  before  the  appointment,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  retife  or  be  buried  m 
the  sand.    The  Phibeni  lefhsed,  itpon  which 
they  were  overpowered  by  the  Gyreneans^  and 
accordingly  buried  in  the  sand,     rid,  Phiiat»' 
mm  Arts,  Part  I. 

Phil£mon,  L  a  Qreek  comic  poet,  coDtaa^Mia' 
ry  with  Menan  Jer.  He  obtained  some  poetical 
prizes  over  Menander,  not  so  much  by  theiasril 
of  his  compositions  as  by  the  intrigafls  of  his 
friends.  Plautus  imitated  some  of  his  comedieiw 
He  lived  to  his  97th  year,  and  died,  as  it  ii  le- 
ported,  of  lauglung,  on  seeing  an  aaiest  figi^  B. 

G.  274. ^11.  Hu  son,  whobMe  the  suae  nsme^ 

wrote  54  comedies,  of  which  some  few  fiafliMnto 
remtdn,  which  do  not  seem  to  entitle  Tdm  to 
great  rank  among  the  Greek  comic  writeis. 
Val.  M<ut.  9,  c  12.— QutnW.  10.-P/«f.  de 
ira,  coh.^Strab.  14.     Vid.  Baueit. 

Philetjerus,  an  eunuch,  made  goremor  of 
Pergamus  by  Lysimachus.    He  qaamUed  with 
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l^ysunachua,  aaJ  made  hioiflelf  masU  r  of  Per- 

Smmin,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  kinff- 
om  called  the  kingdom  of  Pergamiu,  B.  C* 
^3.  He  reiffned  there  for  30  years,  and  at  hit 
death  he  appotnt|d  his  nephew  Eumenes  as  his 
•accessor.     StraS.  13.— Paiw.  1,  c  8. 

FHiLfiTAs,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Philip  and  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  was  made  jpreceptor  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphas.  The  elegies  and  epi- 
l^rams  which  he  wrote  have  been  greatly  con- 
mended  by  the  ancients,  and  some  fragments  of 
them  are  still  preserved  in  Athcneus.  He  was 
•o  small  and  slender,  according  to  the  improba- 
ble accounts  of  JElian,  that  he  always  carried 
lAeces  of  lead  in  his  pockets  to  prevent  being 
Mown  away  by  the  wind.  uElian.  V.  H.  9,  c. 
\A.—Ovxd.  j:\ui.  1,  cL  b.-~Propert.  3,  el,  1. 

Phtlidas,  a  friend  of  Petopidas,  who  fiivour- 
ed  the  conspiracy  formed  to  expel  the  Spartans 
firom  Thebes.  He  receitod  the  conspirators  in 
his  own  house. 

PhilInus,  a  native  of  Agn^entum,  who  fought 
with  Annibal  against  the  luMnans.  He  wrote 
a  partial  history  of  the  Punic  wars.  C.  Nep.  in 
Annib. — Polyb. 

Philippides,  [*'  the  son  of  Philoclcs,  an  Athe- 
nian, is  the  earliest  writer  of  the  new  comedy. 
He  flourished  B.  C.  335.  He  was  in  great  &- 
vour  with  Lysimaehus,  the  general,  and  after- 
wards one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
This  intimacy  was  the  cause  of  many  benefits 
to  the  Athenians,  bestowed  by  Lysimaehus  at 
the  intercession  of  the  patriotic  poet.  In  B.  C. 
301,  we  find  the  poet,  in  a  fragment  preserved 
by  Plutarch,  ridiculing  the  flatteries  shown  to 
Demetrius  PoHorcetes  at  Athens,  through  the 
exertions  of  Stratocles  the  demagogue.  Philip- 
pides died  at  an  advanced  a^  from  excess  of 
joy  on  obtainingthe  comic  prize  contrary  to  his 
expectations.  The  number  of  his  plays  was 
forty-five  ;  tht  titles  of  nine  have  boen  collect- 
ed."     Theatre  of  the  Greeks.] 

Pbilippus,  Ist.  son  of  Aigens,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  reigned 

38  yean,  B.  C.  40. The  second  of  that  name 

was  the  fourth  son  of  Aniyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia.   He  was  sent  to  Thebes  as  an  hostage 
by  his  father,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  war 
tinder  Epaminondas,    and    studied  with    the 
greatest  care  the  manners  and  the  pursuits  of 
the  Gredu.    He  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  and 
at  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiocas,  he  ascend  • 
ed  the  throne  as  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
youthful  years  of  his  nephew.    His  ambition, 
however,  soon  discovered  itself,  and  he  made 
himself  independent.    Philip  nieditated  no  less 
than  the  destruction  of  a  republic  which  had  ren- 
dered itself  so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece, 
and  had  even  claimed  submission  ttom  the  prin- 
ces of  Maenlonia.    But  before  he  could  make 
Athens  an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thradans 
and  the  Olyrians  demanded  his  attention.    lie 
made  himself  master  of  a  Tiuadan  colony,  to 
which  be  gave  the  name  of  PUlippi,  and  fiom 
which  he  received  the  (greatest  advantages,  on 
account  of  the  golden  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   In  the  midst  of  his  political  prosperity 
Philip  did  not  nciglect  the  honour  of  his  fomily. 
T^e  married  Olymt^aa,  the  daughter  of  Neopto- 
lemiis^kingoftbeMoloaBi;  and  when,  some  time 


thing  seemetl    to  conspire  to  his  aggrantUsfu 
menl ;  and  historiuns  have  observed,  tCt  Philip 
received  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three 
thin^  which  could  gratify  the  most  unbounded 
ambition,  and  flatter  the  liopes  of  the  most  aspir- 
ing monarch  :  the  birth  of  a  son,  an  honourable 
crown  at  the  Olympic  games,  anid  a  victory  over 
the  barbarians  of  Ulyricum.    But  all  these  in- 
creased rather  than  satiated  his  ambition ;  he  de- 
clared his  inimical  sentiments  against  thepowrt 
of  Athens  and  the  independence  of  all  Gireecc, 
by  laying  siege  to  Olynthus,  a  place  which,  on 
account  of  its  situation  and  consequence,  would 
prove  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  most  advantageous  to  (be  intrigues 
and  military  operations  of  every  Macedonian 
prince.  The  Athenians,  roused  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  sent  17  vessels  and  9000  men 
to  the  assistance  of  Olynthus,  but  the  money  of 
Philip  prevailed  over  all  their  eflhrts.  The  great- 
est port  of  the  citizens  suflbred  themselves  to  be 
bribed  by  the  Macedonian  gold,  and  Olynthus 
surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  was  instantly  re- 
duced to  ruins.    His  successes  were  as  great  in 
every  part  of  Grreece  ;  he  vras  declared  nead  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  sacred  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.    By  assuming  the  mask  of  a  nKxlerator 
and  peuce-maker,  he  gained  confidence  {  and  in 
attempting  to  protect  tne  Pebponnesians  against 
the  encroaching  power  of  Sparta,  he  rendered  his 
cause  popular,  and  by  ridiculing  the  insults  that 
were  offered  to  his  person  as  he  passed  through 
Corinth,  he  displayed  to  the  world  his  moderation 
and  phifosophic  virtues.   In  his  attempts  to  make 
himself  master  of  Euboaa,  PhiKp  was  unsuccess- 
ful; and  Phodon,  who  despuea  his  sold,  obliged 
him  to  evacuate  an  island  whose  inhabitants  were 
as  insensible  to  the  charms  of  money  as  they 
were  unmoved  at  the  horrora  of  war  and  the  bold 
efibrts  of  a  vigilant  enemy.    Frem  Enbcea  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Sc3rthians,  but  tho 
advantages  he  obtained  over  this  indigent  nation 
were  inconsiderable,  and  he  again  made  Greece 
an  object  of  plunder  and  rapine.     He  advanced 
for  into  Boeotia,  and  a  general  engagement  was 
fought  at  Charonea.    The  fight  was  long  and 
bloody,  but  Philip  obtained  the  vi<:tory.    His  be- 
haviour after  the  battle  reflects  great  disgrace 
upon  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  monarch.    In  the 
hour  of  iestivitjr,  and  during  tho  entertainment 
which  he  had  jgiven  to  celebrate  tho  trophies  he 
had  won,  Philtp  sallied  from  his  camp,  and  with 
the  inhiiroanity  of  a  brute,  he  insultcu  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  exulted  over  the  calamities  of 
the  prisonen  of  war.    His  insolenco,  however, 
was  checked,  when  Demedes,  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian captives^  reminded  him  of  his  meanness  bj 
exclaiming.   Why  do  you,  O  king',  act  the  pari 
of  a  TlterHteSf  when  you  can  represent  with  so 
much  dignitythe  elevated  character  qfan  Ago* 
meniTion.    The  reproof  was  felt,  Deraades  re- 
ceived his  liberty,  and  Philip  learned  how  to  gain 
popularity,  even  among  his  follen  enemies^  by 
relieving  tneir  wants  and  easing  their  dutresses. 
At  the  battle  of  Chsrenea  the  indqiendcnce  of 
Greece  was  extinguished  ;  and  Philip,  unable 
to  find  new  enemies  in  Europe,  formed  new  en- 
terprises, and  meditated  new  conquests.    He 
was  nominated  general  of  the  Greeks  arainst 
the  Persians,  ana  was  called  upon,  as  wdl  Ihwn 
after,'he  lieeame  fotber '  of  Alexander,  every  I  incUnatioD  as  duty,  to  revenge  those  injuries 
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which  Greece  had  suflered  firom  the  invaetoiifl  of 
Darius  and  of  Xerxea.    But  he  waa  stopped  fai 
the  midst  of  his  Warlike  preparatioDa }  1m  was 
stabbed  by  Paoaaniaa  as  he  entered  the  theatre 
at  the  celebration  of  the  nu[»tial8  of  his  daoffh- 
ter  Cleopatra.    The  character  of  Philip  is  raat 
of  a  sairacions,  artftd,  prudent,  and  intriguing 
monarch ;  he  was  brave  in  the  neld  of  battle,  elo- 
quent and  dissimuliting  at  home ;  and  he  poe- 
aesocd  the  wonderful  art  of  changing  his  con- 
duct according  to  the  dispontion  and  caprice  of 
mankind,  without  ever  altering  his  purpose  or 
losing  sight  of  his  ambitious  aims.    He  possess 
ed  much  perseverance ;  and  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans  ne  was  always  vigorous.    The  private 
character  of  PhiUp  hes  open  to  censure  and 
raises  indignation.    The  admirer  of  his  virtues 
is  disgusted  to  find  him  disgracing  himself  by  the 
most  unnatural  crimes  and  lascivious  induben- 
ces.  which  can  make  even  the  most  debaucned 
ana  the  most  profligate  to  blush.     He  was  mur- 
dered in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  24tli 
of  his  reign,  about  336  years  Mfore  the  Chris- 
tian era.     His  reign  is  become  uncommonly  in- 
teresting, and  his  administration  a  matter  of  in- 
struction.   He  b  the  first  monarch  whose  Ufe 
and  actions  are  described  with  peculiar  accuracy 
and  historical  fiedthfulneas.   Phuip  was  the  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  by 
Olympias ;  he  had  also  by  Audaca,  an  Ulyrian, 
Cyna,  who  married  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Per- 
diccas,  Philij^s  elder  brother ;  bj  Nicasipolis,  a 
TbesmUan,  riicaea,  who  mamed  Cassander; 
by  Philinna,  a  Larissean  dancer,  Aridsu^  who 
reigned  some  time  after  Alexander's  death ;  by 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalus,  Caranus  and 
EuroDB,  who  were  both  murdered  by  Olympias; 
and  Ptolemy  the  first,  king  of  Egypt,  by  Arsi- 
noe,  who  in  the  first  month  of  her  prc^ancy 
was  married  to  Lagus.    Demotth.  in  Phil.  ^ 
Olynth.—Jualin.  7,  Ac— I>um.  16.— P/ti<.  in 
Alex. — DeTn.  <f«  Avoph. — hocrat.  ad  PhU, — 
Curt.  1,  &c. — j^tchines. — Paus, — Basotic.  &c. 
The  last  king  of  Macedonia,  of  that  name, 
was  son  of  Demetrius.     His  infancy,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  was  protected  by  Antiogo- 
nus,  one  of  his  friends,  wno  asended  the  throne, 
and  reigned  for  12  years  with  the  title  of  inde- 

g indent  monarch.  When  Antigonus  died, 
hilip  recovered  his  father's  throne,  though  on- 
Ijr  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  early  distinguished 
himself  bv  his  boldness  and  his  ambitious  views. 
His  cruelty,  however,  to  Aratus  soon  displayed 
his  character  in  its  true  light ;  and  to  the  grati- 
fication of  every  vice,  and  every  extravagant 
propensity,  he  had  the  meanness  to  sacrifice  this 
faitoful  and  virtuous  Athenian.  Notsat'isfied 
with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Philip  aspired 
to  become  the  friend  of  Annibal,  and  wished  to 
share  with  him  the  spoils  which  the  distresses 
and  continual  loas  of  the  Romans  seemed  soon 
to  promise.  The  consul  Lsvinus  entered  with- 
out delay  hia  territories  of  Macedonia,  and  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  him  near  Apol- 
lonia.  and  reduced  his  tfeet  to  ashes,  he  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  for  peace.  ThisMacefuldis- 
posiUon  was  not  permanent,  and  whenthe  Ro- 
mans discovered  that  he  had 


Roman  consul,  with  hi.  u.ual  exp3S;>n/£! 


vaded  Macedonia,  and  in  a  genera]  engagetnealV 
which  was  fought  near  Cynoseppbale,  the  ho*- 
tile  army  was  totally  defei^ted,  and  the  m<n»aicli 
saved  his  life  with  difficulty  by  flying  ftotn  the 
field  of  battle.  In  the  midst  M*  tbeae  pablic  ca- 
lamities, the  peace  of  hb  family  was  distnrbed  ^ 
and  Perses,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  a  concubiiMiy 
raised  seditions  against  his  brother  Demetrim^ 
whose  condescension  and  humanity  bad  flaiiMdF 
popularity  among  the  Macedoniams  and  wha. 
from  bis  residence  at  Rome,  as  an  hostage,  haii 

r'  led  the  good  graces  of  the  aeaate,  and  by 
modesty  and  innocence  of  his  manners  had 
obtained  fbraiveness  from  that  veneraUe  bodj 
fbr  the  hoetifities  of  his  father.  Philip  Jbteaed 
with  too  much  avidttv  to  the  £dse  accusation  of 
Perses;  and  when  be  heard  it  asserted  that 
Demetrius  wished  to  rob  him  of  his  crown^  he 
no  longer  hesitated  to  punish  with  death  so  un- 
worthy  and  so  ungrHtef\il  a  son.  He  died  in 
the  42d  year  of  his  reign,  179  years  befoie  the 
Christian  era.  Philip  baa  been  compared  with 
his  great  ancestor  of  the  same  name ;  oat  though 
they  possessed  the  same  virtues,  the  aame  am- 
bition, and  were  tainted  with  the  same  vices,  yet 
the  &ther  oi  Alexander  was  more  sagacioiM  and 
more  intri^ruing,  and  the  son  of  Demetrius  waa 
more  suspicious,  more  cruel,  and  more  implaca- 
Ue ;  and,  according  to  the  pretended  ^phecj 
of  one  of  the  Sibyls,  Macedonia  was  indebted 
to  one  Philip  for  her  rise  and  consequence  amonff 
nations,  ana  under  another  PhiGp  she  lamented 
the  loss  of  her  power,  her  empire,  and  her  ^- 
nlty.  Polyb.  16,  &c.— Jti«/tn.  29,  Ac—PluL 
in  I'lam.—Paus,  7,  c.  B.—Liv.  31,  &c,--VaL 

Max,  4,  c.  8. — Orosiuf.  4,  c.  90. M.  Julias, 

a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  obscure  fami?y  in  Ara- 
bia, from  whence  he  was  sumamed  Arabian, 
From  the  lowest  rank  in  the  army  he  gradoaUy 
rose  to  the  highest  offices,  and  when  he  was  made 
general  of  the  pretorian  ffuards,  he  assassinated 
Gordian  to  make  himselfemperor,  and  was  uni- 
versally approved  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people.  PhiUp  rendered  his  cause  nopulai  W 
nis  liberality  and  profusion ;  and  it  aeded  mnoh 
to  his  splendour  and  dignity,  that  the  Roman* 
durinj^  his  reign  commemorated  the  foundation 
of  their  city,  a  solemnity  which  was  (Swerved 
but  once  every  hundred  years,  and  which  wae 
celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  more  manii- 
ficcnce  than  under  the  preceding  reigns.  The 
people  were  entertained  with  games  and  spee- 
tacles,  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  successivelj 
crowded  during  three  days  and  three  ni^t% 
and  2000  gladiators  bled  m  the  circus  at  onoi^ 
for  the  amusement  and  pleasure  of  a  gaadng  po- 
pulace. His  usurpation,  however,  was  shorty 
Philip  was  defeated  by  Decius,  who  had  pro^ 
claimed  himself  emperor  in  Pannonia,  and  be 
was  assassinated  by  bis  own  soldiers,  near  Ye* 
rona,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age  and  the  5th  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  249*  His  son.  who  bore  the 
same  name,  and  who  had  shared  with  hitn  the 
imperial  dignity,  was  also  massacred  in  the  arms 
of  nis  mother.  Young  Philip  waa  then  in  the 
12th  year  of  his  age,  and  4>e  Romans  lamented 
in  him  the  loss  ofrising  t^ents,  of  xiatural  hu- 
manity, and  endearing  virtues.    AmtcI.  Victor, 

— Zozim. A  native  of  Acamanaa,  fityd* 

cian  to  Alexander  tlie  Great.  When  the  nM»- 
narch  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  afler  bathing 
in  the  Cydnus,  Philip  undertook  to  remove  the 
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iMplaint,  when  the  ntt  of  tbe  phyuciaiis  be- 
lieved that  all  medical  aaiistaiice  woald  be  inef- 
lectaal.  But  as  he  was  preparing  hia  medicine, 
Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in 
which  he  was  advised  to  beware  of  his  phjri- 
cian  Philip,  as  he  had  conspired  against  his  life. 
The  monarch  was  alarmed,  and  when  Philip 
l^resented  him  the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Par- 
menio's  btter  to  peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the 
potbn.  Tlte  serenity  and  composure  of  Phi- 
lie's  countenance,  as  he  read  the  letter,  remov- 
ed every  suspicion  from  Alexander's  breast,  and 
he  pursued  the  directions  of  his  physician,  and 
in  a  few  days  recovered.    PliU.  in  Alex,— 

Curt.  Z.—Arrian,  2. A  freed-man  of  Pom- 

pey  the  Qreat  He  found  his  master's  body  de- 
aected  on  the  sea-shore,  in  E^giypt,  and  he  gave 
it  a  decent  burial,  with  the  assistance  of  an  old 
Roman  soldier  who  had  fought  under  Pompey. 

The  father-in-law  of  the  emperor  Augus- 

*JJ:— A  native  of  Pamphylia,  who  wrote  a 
^use  history  firom  the  creation  down  to  his  own 
time.  It  was  not  much  valued.  He  lived  in 
the  ago  of  Theodosius  dd. 

Piuuscua,  a  famous  sculptor,  whose  statues 
of  Latona,  Venus,  Diana,  the  Muses,  and  a 
naked  Apollo,  were  preserved  in  the  portico  be- 
lOQging  to  Octavia. 

Philistos,  a  Syracuaan,  who,  during  bis  ba- 
nishment from  his  native  country,  wrote  an  his- 
tory of  Sicily  in  12  books,  which  was  commend- 
ed by  some,  tbouffh  condemned  for  inaccuracy 
bv  Pausanias.  £b  was  afterwards  sent  against 
the  Syiacnsans  by  Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
Be  killed  himself  when  overcome  by  the  enemy, 
356  B.C.    Plut.  in  Dioiu^DukL  IX 

Philo,  I.  a  Jewish  writer  of  Alexandria,  A. 
p.  40,  sent  as  ambassador  from  his  nation  to  Ca- 
ligula.   He  was  nnsnccessfol  in  his  embassy,  of 
which  he  wrote  an  entertaining  account ;  'and 
the  emperor,  who  wished  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
god,  expressed  his  dissatisiaction  with  the  Jews, 
because  they  refused  to  place  his  statues  io  their 
temple.     He  was  so  happy  in  his  expressions 
and  elegant  in  his  variety,  that  he  nas  been 
called  the  Jewish  Plato ;  and  the  book  which  he 
wrote  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign 
of  Caius,  met  with  such  unbounded  applause 
io  the  Roman  senate,  where  he  read  it  puUicly, 
that  he  was  pemuttcNd  to  consecrate  it  in  the 
public  libraries. — His  works  were  divi<led  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  first  related  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  second  spoke  o£  sacred 
history,  and  in  the  third  the  author  made  men- 
tion of  the  laws  and  cnstoms  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion.   The  best  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Man- 
gey,  2  vols.  fol.  London,  1742. II.  An  ar- 
chitect of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  about  three 
eenturies  before  the  Christian  era.    He  built  a 
dock  at  Athens,  where  ships  were  drawn  in  safe- 
ty and  protected  fiom  storms.     Cie,  in  Oral.  1, 

c.  14. UL  A  Greek  Christian  writer,  whose 

work  was  edited  at  Rome,  4to.  1772. 

pHiLOCHOBus,  a  man  who  wrote  an  history 
of  Athens  in  17  books,  a  catalogue  of  the  ar- 
chons,  two  books  of  Olympiads,  &c  He  died 
B.C.  2^ 

Phi  LocLEo,  I.  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
reoonunended  to  his  eounti^men  to  cut  off  the 
right  hand  of  such  of  the  enemies  as  were  tak- 
en, that  they  might  be  vendefed  unfit  for  aervioe. 


His  plan  was  adopted  by  all  the  10  admirals  ex* 
cept  one ;  but  their  expectations  were  frustrated, 
and,  instead  of  being  conquerors,  they  were  to- 
tally defeated  at  ^gospotamos  by  Lysander ; 
and  Philodes,  vrith  3000  of  his  countrymen, 
was  put  to  death,  and  denied  the  honours  of  a 

burial  Plut.  in  Lys, II.  ["  U  said  by  Suidas 

I  to  have  been  the  nephew  of  iEschylus,  and  the 
I  fiither  of  Morsimus.  A  trilogy  of  his.  entitled 
the  Pandionidj  was  recorded  by  Aristotle  in 
the  Didascalis.  The  Tereus,  one  of  the  pbys 
in  this  triloffy,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Te- 
reus  of  Sophocles,  is  wittily  ridiculed  by  Aris- 
tophanes m  the  Avet,  This  tragedian  was 
termed  XoM  or  i3t/e,  from  his  harsh  and  bitter 
lan^uaee.  In  figure  he  was  deformed  :  hence 
Aristophanes  tali^  occasion  to  cut  sundry  jokes 

Xn  him.  In  the  The9mophoriazu9<B^  Mne- 
:hus,  following  up  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Agathon,  that  as  the  man  is  so  is  the  poetry, 
begins, 

TaBr*  2^*  i  «cXo«MFs  aloxp^  ^^  ahxpf^t  votZi, — 168. 

In  the  Aves  he  finds  in  his  shape  a  similarity  to 
the  lark,  Ko^i^  *tXoKXiu..^v,  1295."  Theatre 
qfttie  Greeka,] 

Philoct£tb8,  a  son  of  Paean  and  Demonas- 
sa,  was  one  of  the  Aivonauts  according  to  Flao- 
cus and  Hyginus, anuthe  arm-bearer  uid  parti- 
cular friend  of  Hercules.    He  was  present  at 
the  death  of  Hercules,  and  because  he  had 
erected  the  burning  pile  on  which  the  hero  was 
consumed,  he  received  from  him  the  arrows^ 
which  had  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra, 
after  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath 
not  to  betray  the  place  where  bis  ashes  were  de- 
posited.   Like  the  rest  of  those  princes  who  had 
courted  the  daughter  of  Tynearus,  and  who 
had  bound  themselves  to  protect  her  from  inju- 
ry, he  was  called  upon  by  Menelaus  to  accom- 
pany the  Greeks  to  the  Irojan  war,  and  he  im- 
mediately set  sail  fitom  MoUboea  with  seven 
slifps,  and  repaired  to  Aulis,  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  combined  fleet.    He  was  here 
prevented  fimn  joining  hb  countrymen,  and  the 
oflensive  smell  which  arose  ftom  a  wound  in  his 
foot,  obliged  the  Qreeks,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ulysses,  to  remove  him  from  the  camp ;  and  ha 
was  accordingly  carried  to  the  island  of  Lem- 
nos,  or,  as  othen  say,  to  Chryse,  where  Phima- 
cus,  the  son  of  Dolophion,  was  ordered  to  wait 
npon  him.    In  this  solitary  retreat  he  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  for  some  time,  till  the  Greeks, 
on  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  in- 
formed by  the  oracle  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  arrovra  of  Hercules,  which  were 
then  in  the  possessbn  Philoctetee.    Upon  this 
Ulysses,  accompanied  by  Diomedes,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  Pyrrhus,  was  commissioned  by 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  army  to  go  to  Lemno& 
and  to  prevail  upon  Philoctetes  to  come  ana 
finish  the  tedious  siege.    Philoctetes  recollected 
the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  Greeks, 
and  particularly  from  Ulysses;  and  therefore 
he  not  only  refused  to  go  to  Troy,  but  he  even 
persuaded  f^rrhas  to  conduct  him  to  Melibcea. 
As  he  embarked,  the  manes  of  Herculca  forbod 
him  to  proceed,  but  immediately  to  repair  to  the 
Greckn  camp»  where  he  should  be  cured  of  hia 
wounds,  and  put  an  end  to  the  "^^^ryv^^ 
tetcs  obeyed,  and  after  he  had  been  restc^ed  to 
his  formra  health  by  JEsculapiw,  or,  according 
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lo  imne,  by  Macbaon  or  Podalirip,  he  destroyed 
an  immcnae  number  of  the  Trojan  enemy, 
among  whom  was  Paria,  the  aon  ofrriam,  with 
the  arrows  of  Hercules.  When  by  his  valour 
Troy  had  been  raine<I,  he  set  sail  from  Asia, 
but  as  he  was  unwilling  to  visit  hU  native  coun- 
ti^,  he  came  to  Italy,  where,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  Thessalian  fotlowers,  be  was  enabled  to 
build  a  town  in  Calabria,  which  he  called  Peti- 
lia.  Authors  disaffree  about  the  causes  of  the 
wound  which  I^iloctates  received  on  the  foot. 
The  most  ancient  mythologists  support,  that  it 
was  the  bite  of  the  serpent  which  Juno  had 
sent  to  torment  him,  because  he  had  attended 
Hercules  in  his  last  moments,  and  had  buried 
his  ashes.  According  to  another  opinion,  the 
princes  of  the  Grecian  army  obliged  nim  to  dis- 
cover where  the  ashes  of  Hercules  were  depo- 
sited, and  as  he  had  made  an  oath  not  to  men- 
tion the  place,  he  only  with  his  foot  struck  the 
groviDd  where  they  li^,  and  b^  this  means  oon- 
ckided  he  had  not  violated  his  solemn  engagfr* 
ment.  For  this,  however,  he  was  soon  after 
punished,  and  the  fall  of  one  of  the  poisoned 
arrows  from  his  quiver  upon  the  foot  wnich  had 
struck  the  ground,  occasioned  so  offensive  a 
wound,  that  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  remove 
him  fVom  their  camp.  The  sufleriags  and  ad- 
ventures of  Phikxrtetes  are  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  best  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
▼.  46.— /Hndor.  Pyth.  l.—Dietyt  Cret,  1,  c. 
14.— fifencc.  in  Berc. — Sophod.  Phil.— Quint. 
Calab.  9  and  \Q.—Hygin.  fab.  26, 97,  and  102. 
—Diod.  2  and  4.— OriU  Met.  13,  v.  359, 1.  9, 
T.  234.  TH«/.  6,  cl.  2.— Oc.  Tu*c.  c.  2.— Pto- 
lem.  Btcph.6. 

Philolau*.  &  Pythagorean  philosopher  of 
Crotona,  B.  C.  374,  who  first  supported  the  di- 
urnal motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and  its 
annual  motion  round  the  sun.  Cicero,  in  Acad, 
4,  c  39,  has  ascribed  this  opinion  to  the  Syra- 
cusan  philosopher  Nioslas,  and  likewise  to  Phi- 
to;  and  from  this  passage  some  suppose  that 
Copernicus  started  tne  idea  of  the  system  which 
he  aflcrwards  established.  Diog. — Cic.  de  Oral. 
^.—Plut. 

PniLOLdcue,  a  freed-man  of  Cicero.  He  be- 
trayed his  master  to  Antony,  for  which  he  was 
tortured  by  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Cicero's  bio- 
ther.  and  obliged  to  cut  off  his  own  flesh  by  piece- 
meal, and  to  boil  and  eat  it  up.    Plut.  in  Cic.  &c. 

Philonides,  a  courier  of  Alexander,  wbonn 
from  Sicyon  to  Elis,  160  miles  in  nine  hours, 
and  returned  the  same  journey  in  fiAeen  hours. 
Plin.  3,  c  71. 

PhilopaTou.     Vid.  PtoUmceut. 

PuiLOPUROir,  a  general,  who,  with  5000  sol- 
diers, defended  Pefusium  against  the  Crreoks 
who  invaded  Egypt.     Diod.  16. 

Philopcemen,  I.  a  celebnited  general  of  the 
Achsan  league,  bom  at  Mc^ralopolis.  His  fii- 
ther»s  naoM  was  Grangis.  His  education  was 
begun  and  flnished  under  Caoaander,  Ecdemus, 
and  Demophai^  j  and  he  early  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  baule,  and  appear^  fond 
?f'«^fJ?"*^"^'^nt'yHfc.  tETpfoposed 
himself  Epammondas  for  a  model  andhowas 
not  unsuccessful  in  imitating  the  prudence  and 
the  sImpUcity,  the  disinteiestednese  and  acU  vitv 
of  this  famous  Theban.    When  MegalopcSis 

T"  ^*!f^*SLty  ^^"^  flS***^'  Phifipaicni 
Ihen  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  gave  thomoat 


drcimvc  proofs  of  his  valour  and  intigpfclify^ 
He  afterwards  asnsted  Antigonus,  and  wasprc* 
sent  in  the  femous  battle  m  which  the  JSto- 
lians  were  defeated.     Raised  to  the  rank  of  chief 
commander,  he  showed  his  abffity  to  discbarge 
that  important  trust,  by  killing,  with  his  own 
hand,  Mechanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta :  and 
if  he  was  defSeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Nabis, 
he  soon  af^r  repaired  his  losses  by  taking  the 
capital  of  Ljiconla,  B.  C.  186,  ami  bv  abolish- 
ing the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  fkmrish- 
ed  there  for  such  a  kngth  of  time.    Sparta, 
after  its  conquest,  became  tributary  to  the  Achje- 
ans,  and  Philopcunen  enjoyed  the  triumph  of 
having  reduced  to  ruins  one  of  the  giealest  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  cities  of  Gneeee.  Some 
time  after,  the  Messenians  reyolted  Horn  the 
Achean  league,  and  Philoixemen,  who  headed 
the  Acha^ana,  unfortunately  fell  fVum  his  horse, 
and  was  dragged  to  the  enemy's  camp.    Dtno- 
crates,  the  general  of  the  Messenians,  treated 
him  with  great  aeverity ;  he  was  thrown  onto  a 
dungeon,  and  obliged  to  drink  a  doae  of  poisan. 
When  he  received  the  cup  from  the  hanu  of  the 
executioner,  Philopoemen  a^ed  him  bow  his 
countrymen  had  behaved  in  the  field  of  battle; 
and  when  he  heard  that  they  had  obtained  the 
victory,  he  drank  the  whole  with  pleasore^ex- 
claiming  that  this  was  comfortablo  news.    The 
death  of  Philopcemen,  which  happened  about 
183  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  his  70th 
year,  was  universally  lamented;  and  the  Aclu»- 
ans,  to  revenge  his  death,  immediately  marched 
to  Messenia,  where  Dinocratea.  to  avoid  their 
resentment,  killed  himself.     The  rest  of  hia 
murderers  were  dragged  to  his  tomb,  where  they 
were  sacrificed ;  andthe  people  of  MegalopoU^ 
to  show  farther  their  great  sense  of  bis  merit, 
ordered  a  bull  to  be  y«^y  oliered  on  bis  tomb^ 
and  hymns  to  be  sung  in  nis  praise^  and  his  ac- 
tions to  be  celebrated  in  a  pan^gyncal  oiatioo. 
He  had  also  statues  raised  to  bis  menioty,  which 
some  of  the  Romans  attempted  to  violate  and  to 
destroy,  to  no  purpose,  when  Mummius  took 
Corinth.     Phik>paemen  has  been  justly  caBed  by 
his  countrymen  the  last  of  the  Giedka.    Pha, 

in  vU&.—Juatin.  33,  c  4— Pofy6. IL  A 

native  of  Pergarous,  who  died  B.  C.  138. 

Philostratus,  I.  a  femous  sophist,  bora  at 
Lcmnos,  or,  acconhng  to  some,  at  Atheiw.  He 
came  to  Rome,  whore  he  lived  under  the  patron- 
age of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Severn^ 
and  he  was  entrusted  by  the  empress  wHh  an 
the  papers  which  contained  some  account  or 
anecdotes  of  ApoUonius  Thyannua,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  review  thom,  and  with  them  to  eom- 
piie  an  history.  The  Ufe  of  ApoHonius  is  writ- 
ten with  elegance ;  but  tlie  improbable  accounts, 
the  fabulous  stories,  and  exaggerated  detaila 
which  it  gives,  render  it  dii^usting.  There  is, 
besides,  another  treatise  remaining  of  hia  writ- 
ings, &c.  He  died  A.  D.  944.  The  beet  edi- 
tion of  his  writings  is  that  of  Olearius,  fbl.  Lips. 
1709.-*— II.  His  nephew,  who  lived  in  die 
rei^  of  Hehogabalua,  wrote  an  account  of  so- 
phists. 

PhilAtas,  a  son  of  Parm^nio,  distinguished  in 
the  battles  q(  Alexander,  and  at  last  aooused  of 
conspiring  against  hia  life.  He  was  tortured  and 
stoned  to  death,  or,  aooording  to  sorm,  studc 
through  with  darts  by  the  soMiers,  B.  C.  330. 
Cwrt,  6,  c  II.— P/«<..-*.Arrian. 
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PmLdTis,  a  servant-maid  at  Rome,  who 
saved  her  countrymea  from  destruction.  After 
the  meee  of  Rome  by  the  Gaub,  the  Fldcnates 
assembled  an  army  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
cius Posthumius,  and  marched  against  the  ca^- 
tal,  demandinig  all  the  vrives  ana  dauehters  in 
the  city  as  the  conditions  of  peace.  Thu  extra* 
ordinazT  demand  astonished  the  senators,  and 
when  they  refused  to  comply,  Philotis  advised 
them  to  send  all  their  female  slaves  disguised 
in  matn>n*s  clothes,  and  she  ofiered  to  march 
herself  at  the  head.  Her  advice  was  followed, 
and  when  the  Fidenates  had  feasted  late  in  the 
cveninff,  and  were  quite  intoxicated  and  (aMcn 
asleep,  Philods  lighted  a  torch  as  a  signal  for  her 
countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  whole 
was  suooessful ;  the  Fidenates  were  conquered, 
and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  fe- 
male slaves,  permitted  them  to  appear  in  the 
dress  of  the  Roman  matrons.  PltU,  in  Rom. — 
Varro.  de  L.  L.  S.-^Ovid.  de  AM.  Am,  2. 

Philoxenus,  I.  an  officer  o(  Alexander,  who 
received  Cilicia  at  the  general  division  of  the 
provinces. 11.  A  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  was 

S'ven  Co  Pelopidas  as  an  hostage. III.  A 
thyrambic  poet  of  Cythera,  who  enjoyed  the 
&vour  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  for  some 
time,  till  he  offended  him  b^  seducing  one  of  his. 
female  singers.    During  his  confinement,  Phi- 
loxenus  composed  an  allegorical  poem,  called 
Cyclops,  in  which  he  had  delineated  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tyrant  under  the  name  of  Polyphemus, 
and  represented  his  mistress  under  the  name  of 
Galataaa,  and  himself  under  that  of  Ulysses. 
The  tyrant,  who  was  fi>nd  of  writing  \yoeiry 
and  of  being  applauded,  removed  Philoxenus 
from  his  dungeon,  but  the  poet  refused  to  pur- 
chase his  liberty  by  sayinf  things  unworthy  of 
himself  and  applauding  the  wretched  verses  of 
Dion;^us,  and  therefore  he  was  sent  to  the 
quarries.    When  he  was  asked  his  opinion  at  a 
wast  about  some  verses  which  Dionysius  had 
just  repeated,  and  whkh  the  courtiers  had  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  applause,  Philoxenus 
gave  no  answer,  but  he  ortler«l  the  guards  that 
surroonded  the  tyrant's  table  to  take  him  back 
to  the  quarries.    Dionysius  was  pleased  with 
his  pleasantry  and  with  his  firmness,  and  im- 
mediately  forgave  him.     Philorenus  died  at 
Epbesus,  about  380  years  before  Christ.    PlxU. 
~— I V.  A  phikisopher,  who  wished  to  have  the 
neck  of  a  crane,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  taste  of 
his  aliments  longer,  and  v^th  more  pleasure. 
AriH,  eth.  3. 

Phlboon,  a  native  of  TraOes  in  Lydia,  one 
of  the  empcnror  Adrian's  freed-men.  He  wrote 
difiSsrent  treatises  on  the  lon^-hved,  on  wonder- 
ftal  things,  besides  an  historical  account  of  Si- 
cily, sixteen  books  on  the  Olympiads,  an  account 
of  the  prindpal  places  in  Rome,  three  books  of 
fiksti,  AC  Of  these  some  fragments  remain. 
Hb  style  was  not  elegant,  and  he  wrote  without 
judgment  or  precision.  His  works  have  been 
edited  by  Meuisius,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1620. 

Phociudes,  a  Gkeek  poet  and  philosopher  of 
BiBetos,  about  540  years  before  the  Christian 
ara.  The  poetical  piece  now  extant,  called  vw 
^rtM0Vt  and  attributed  to  him,  is  not  of  his  com- 
poaitioiL  but  of  another  poet  who  lived  in  the 
leiirn  of  Adrian. 

Fhooion,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
virtues^  prifate  as  well  as  puUic    Ho  was  edu- 


cated in  the  school  of  Plato  and  of  Xenocratei^ 
and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  amonguhe  statnh 
men  of  Athens,  he  distinguished  himself  by  hitf 
prudence  and  moderation,  hb  zeal  for  the  pub*' 
uc  good,  and  his  militaiy  abilities.     He  otien 
checked  the  violent  and  inconsiderate  mcasurct 
of  Demosthenes ;  and  when  the  Athenians  seem- 
ed eager  to  make  war  against  Philip,  king  of 
Maoraonia,  Phodon  observed  that  war  shoukf 
never  be  undertaken  without  the  strongest  and 
most  certain  expectations  of  victory  and  success. 
When  Philip  endeavoured  to   mske  himself 
master  of  Euboea,  Phocion  stopped  bis  progress, 
and  soon  obliged  him  to  rehnquish  his  enter- 
prise.   He  was  45  times  appointed  governor  of 
Athens^  and  no  greater  encomium  can  be  pass- 
ed upon  his  talents  as  a  minister  and  statesman, 
than  that  he  never  solicited  that  high,  though 
dangerous  office.    In  his  rural  retreat,  or  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  armies,  he  always  appear- 
ed barefooted  and  without  a  doak ;  whence  ob« 
of  his  soldiers  had  occasion  to  observe,  when  he 
saw  him  dressed  more  warmly  than  nsoal  during 
a  severe  winter,  that  since  Phocion  wore  hm 
cloak  it  was  a  sign  of  the  most  inclement  wea- 
ther.   Philip,  as  well  as  his  son  Alexander,  iC^ 
tempted  to  Inibe  him,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and , 
Phodon  boasted  in  being  one  of  the  pooreit  of 
the  Athenians,  and  in  deserving  the  appellatioQ 
of  the  Good.    It  was  through  him  thst  Greece 
was  saved  ftom  an  impending  war,  and  he  td* 
vised  Alexander  rather  to  turn  his  aims  against 
Persia  than  to  shod  the  blood  of  the  Greeks^ 
who  were  either  his  allies  or  hb  subjects.    An- 
tipater,  who  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Maceoonia  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  also 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  virtuous  Athenian,  but 
with  ue  same  success  as  hb  royal  predecessor  i 
and  when  a  friend  had  observed  to  Phodon, 
that  if  he  could  so  ref^ise  the  generous  ofi!ers  or 
his  patrons,  yet  he  should  co^ider  the  good  of 
hb  children,  and  accept  them  for  thetf  sake, 
Phodon  calmly  repliedt  that  if  hb  children  tven 
like  him,  they  could  maintain  themselves  aa 
well  as  their  nther  had  done ;  but  if  they  be- 
haved otherwiie,  he  declared  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  them  any  thing  which  might 
either  supply  their  extravagancies  or  encourage 
their  debaucheries.    When  the  Pirsus  was  tak- 
en, Phocion  was  accused  of  treason,  and  there- 
fore, to  avoid  the  public  indignation,  he  fled  fbr 
safety  to  Polyperchon.    Pdyperehon  sent  him 
back  to  Atheiuu  where  he  was  immediately  con- 
demned to  driuK  the  fatal  poison.    He  reodved 
the  indignities  of  the  people  vrith  uncommon 
composure ;  and  when  one  of  hb  flriends  lament- 
ed his  fate,  Phodon  exclaimed,  Tliia  U  no  more 
than  what  I  expected  ;  this  treatment  the  moei 
iUustriotu  citizens  qf  Athens  have  received  be- 
fore me.    He  died  about  318  yean  before  the 
Christian  era.    Hb  body  was  deprived  of  a 
funeral  by  order  of  the  unmtefVil  Athenians, 
and  if  it  was  at  last  interred,  it  was  by  steahh, 
under  a  hearth,  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  who 
placed  this  inscription  over  his  bones :  Keep  fn- 
violate,  O  sturea  hearth^  the  precious  remains 
of  a  good  mail,  till  a  better  day  restores  them 
to  the  Tnonuments  qf  their  Jbr^fathers^  when 
Athens  shall  be  delivered  qf  her  frenry,  and 
shall  be  more  wise.    Hb  countenance  was  stern 
and  unpleasant,  but  he  never  *****^®jj,'^  ■•* 
verity,  hb  expressions  were  mild  ana  nis-  re- 
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bukeiflentk.  At  the  age  of  80  he  appealed  at 
Uie  Atnenian  armiea  like  the  moet  active  officer, 
and  to  hit*  prudence  and  cool  valour  in  every 
period  of  Vm  his  citixeni  acknowledged  them- 
velvee  raoch  indebted.  His  merits  were  not 
buried  i^  oblivion,  the  Athenians  repented  of 
their  ing^ratitiide,  and  honoured  his  memory  bv 
niising  him  statues^  and  putting  to  a  cruel  death 
bis  guilty  accusers.  PltU.  <f>  C  Nep.  in  vita. 
— /Tm.16. 

Phocus,  I.  son  of  Phocion,  was  dissolute  in 
his  manners,  and  unworthy  of  the  virtues  of  his 
great  fiUher.  He  was  sent  to  Ljuredsmon  to 
imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobriety,  of  tem- 
perance^ and  firuffality.  He  cruelly  revenged 
the  death  of  his  fa&er,  whom  the  Atheniaiis  had 

put  to  death.    Plut,  in  Phoe.  <f>  Apopk. II. 

A  son  of  Ornytion,  who  led  a  colony  of  Corin- 
thians into  Phocis.  He  cured  Antiope.  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nycteos,  of  insanihr,  and  mamed  her,  and 
by  her  became  fiither  of  Panopeus  and  Cfisus. 
Pau$.  S,  c  4. 

Phocylides.     [  Vxd.  Phoeilides.] 

Phosbidas,  a  LacedaBmonian  general,  sent  by 
the  Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians 
against  the  Thradans.  He  seized  the  citadel  of 
Thebes;  but  though  be  was  disgraced  and  ba- 
nished from  the  Xacedemonian  army  for  this 
perfidious  measure,  yet  his  countrymen  kept 
oossessionof  the  town.  He  died  B.  C.  377.  C 
Nep.  in  Pelop.—DiocL  14,  Ac 

Phgbmix,  son  of  Amyntor  king  of  Argos,  by 
Cleobule,  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor  to 
young  Achilles.  When  his  father  proved  faith- 
less to  his  wife,  on  account  of  his  fondness  for 
•  concubine,  called  Clytia,  Cleobule,  jealous  of 
her  husbanq,  persuaded  her  son  Phmnix  to  in- 
gratiate himself  into  the  favours  of  his  father's 
mistress.  Phisnix  easily  succeeded,  but  when 
Amyntor  discovered  his  intrigues,  he  drew  a 
curse  upon  hio^  and  the  son  was  soon  after  de- 
prived of  his  Sight  by  divine  venoeance.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Amyntor  himself  put  out  the 
eyes  of  his  son,  which  so  cruelly  provoked  him, 
t&at  be  meditated  the  death  of  his  father. 
Reason  and  piet^,  however,  prevailed  over  pas- 
don,  and  PbiaenuE,  not  to  bebome  a  parriade, 
6ed  from  Aivos  to  the  court  of  Peleus,  king  of 
Phthia.  P^eus  carried  him  to  Chiron,  who 
restored  him  to  his  eye-sight,  and  soon  after  he 
was  made  preceptor  to  Achilles.  He  was  also 
presented  with  the  government  of  many  cities, 
and  made  king  of  the  Dolopes.  AfUrthedeath 
of  Achilles,  PluBniz,  with  others,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  G^reeks  to  return  into  Greece,  to 
bring  to  the  war  young  Pyrrhus.  This  com- 
misiion  bejMffibnned  with  success,  and  after 
the  M  of  Troy,  he  returned  with  Pyrrhus,  and 
dkd  in  Thrace.  He  was  buried  at  iBon,  or, 
according  to  Straho^  near  Trachinia,  where  a 
•mall  river  in  the  neighbourhood  received  the 
name  of  Phcaniz.  Strab.  9. ^Horner,  It.  9,  &c. 
^Ovid.  in  lb,  ▼.763.     VUL  Part  IIL 

PuoRMio,  L  an  Athenian  general,  whose  fit- 
tiler's  name  was  Asopicus.  He  impoverished 
himself  to  maintain  and  support  the  dignity  of 
his  army.  His  debts  were  some  time  after  paid 
by  the  Athenians,  who  wished  to  make  him 
their  general,  an  <Mffice  which  he  refused  while 
he  ban  so  many  debts,  observing4hat  it  was  un- 
becoming an  <^icer  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army  when  he  knew  that  he  was  poorer  than 


the  meanest  of  his  soldiers.— -II.  A  peri|ittfe- 
tie  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  once  gave  • 
lecture  upon  the  duties  of  an  officer  and  a  mili- 
tary profession.  The  philosopher  was  hlmaelf 
ignorant  of  the  subject  which  he  treated ;  upon 
which  Hannibal  the  Qreat,  who  was  one  of  him 
auditors,  exclaimed  that  he  had  seen  many  dol- 
ing old  men,  but  never  one  worse  than  Pbormio. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. III.  A  disriple  of  PUto^ 

choeen  by  the  people  of  E3is  to  make  a  refonnft- 
tion  in  their  government  and  their  jurisprudence. 

Pbormis,^"  was  the  countryman  and  contccD- 
porary  of  Epicharmus,  and  tutor  to  Uie  sons  of 
Uelon,  the  elder  brother  and  predeoeasor  of 
Hiero.  EQs  comedies  also  appear  to  have  been 
mythologioal  parodies."  Thtatre  qf the  Greek:} 

PnoRdNEus.     FiU  Part  III. 

PhotIkus,  an  eunuch,  who  veaspnme  muila- 
ter  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Wnen  Pompey 
fled  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  P^»tinus  advised  his  master  not  to 
receive  him,  nut  to  put  him  to  death.  Julius 
Cesar  some  time  after  visited  Egjrpt,  and  Pbo- 
tinus  raised  seditions  against  him,  for  which  ha 
was  put  to  death. 

Photius,  a  sonof  Antonina,  who  betrayed  to 
Belisarius  his  wife's  debaucheries. 

PbraItes  1st,  a  king  of  Paithia,  who  soe- 
ceeded  Arsaces  the  3d,  called  also  Phriapatius. 
He  made  war  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
and  was  defeated  in  theee  successive  battles. 
He  left  many  children  behind  him ;  but  as  they 
were  all  too  young,  and  unable  to  succeed  to 
the  throne,  he  appointed  his  brother  Mithri- 
dates  king,  of  whose  abilities  and  militanr  pru- 
dence he  had  often  been  a  spectator.    Juatin, 

41,  c.  5. The  3d,  soeceeded  his  father  Bii- 

thridates  as  kins  of  Parthia,  and  made  war 
against  the  Scywiana,  whom  he  called  to  hia 
assistance  against  Antiochus  king  d  Syria, 
and  whom  he  refused  to  pay,  on  the  pretence 
that  they  came  too  late.  He  was  murdered  bj 
some  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  been  onco 
his  captives,  and  who  had  enlisted  in  his  army, 
B.  C.  129.  JuHin.  42,  a  1.— Pluf.  in  Pomp^ 
—The  3d,  succeeded  his  fiither  Paoorus  on 
the  throne  of  Parthia,  and  gave  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  the  aon  of 
Tiffranes  king  of  Armenia.  Soon  after  he  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  to  make  his 
son-in-law  sit  on  the  throne  of  hu  fiilher.  His 
expedition  was  attended  with  ill  success.  He 
renewed  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  his  father 
had  made  with  tho  Romans.  At  his  return  in 
Parthia,  lie  was  assassinated  by  his  sons  Orodes 

and  Mithridates.     Justin. The  4th,  waa. 

nominated  king  of  Parthia  by  his  father  Orodes, 
whom  he  soon  after  murdered,  as  also  Us  own 
brothers.  He  made  war  against  M.  Antony 
with  great  success,  and  obuged  him  to  retire 
with  much  loss.  Some  time  after  he  was  de- 
throned bjT  the  Parthian  nobility,  but  he  soon 
regained  his  power,  and  drove  away  the  usurper, 
caUed  Tiridates.  The  usurper  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Augustus,  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
Phraates  sent  ambonadors  to  Rome  to  plead  his 
cause  and  gain  the  favours  of  his  powerful 
judge.  He  was  successful  in  his  embassy :  he 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
Roman  emperor,  restored  the  ensigns  and  stand- 
I  ards  which  the  Partbians  had  taken  from  Craa- 
1  sua  and  Antony,  and  gave  up  his  four  sons  with 
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(heir  wives  as  hostages,  till  tiis  engaffemenU 
were  performed.  Some  suppose  that  Phraates 
delivered  his  children  into  the  hands  of  Aaffas- 
tas  to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he  might  reign 
with  greater  security,  as  he  knew  his  subjects 
would  revolt  as  soon  as  they  found  any  one  of 
his  family  inclined  to  countenance  their  rebellion, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  scorned  to  sup- 
port the  interest  of  any  usurper  who  was  nut  of 
the  royal  house  of  the  Arsacids.  He  was, 
however,  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  hb  concu- 
Mne&  who  placed  her  son,  «Uled  Phraatices,  on 
the  throne.  Vol.  Max.  7,  c.  6. — Juatin.  42,  c. 
b.^THod.  Com.  51,  &c,^Plut.  in  Anton.  Ac 
^Teunt.  Ann,  6,  c.  32. 

Phraatices,  a  son  of  Phraates  4th.  He, 
with  his  mother,  murdered  his  (kther,  and  took 
possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  His  reign  was 
short,  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  whom  he 
bad  offended  by  cruelty,  avarice,  and  oppres- 
sion. 

Phraortes  succeeded  his  father  Deioces  on 
the  throne  of  Media.  He  made  war  against  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  conquered  the  great- 
est part  of  Asia.  He  was  defeated  and  lulled 
in  a  battle  by  the  AM^rians,  aAer  a  reign  of  22 
vean^  B.  C.  G25.  His  son  Cyaxares  succeeded 
him.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Arphaxad  men- 
tioned in  Judith  is  Phraortes.  Patu. — Herodoi. 
1,  c.  102. 

Phrasicles,  a  nephew  of  Themistocles,who6e 
daughter  Nicomacna  he  married.  Plut.  in 
Them. 

PhronIma,  a  dauffhter  of  Etearchus,  king  of 
Crete.  She  was  (telivered  to  a  servant  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  by  order  of  her  father,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  second  wife.  The  servant 
was  unwilling  to  murder  the  chikl^  but  as  he 
wad  bound  by  an  oath  to  throw  her  mto  the  sea, 
ho  accordinglv  let  her  down  into  the  water  by  a 
rope,  and  took  her  out  again  unhurt.  Pbronima 
was  afterwards  in  the  number  of  the  concubines 
of  Polymnestus,  by  whom  she  became  mother 
of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene.  Htrodot.  4, 
c  154. 

PiifiTNE,  I.  a  celebrated  prostitute,  who  flou- 
rished at  Athens  about  328  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  She  was  mistress  to  Praxiteles, 
who  drew  her  picture.  [  Vid.  PraxUele:]  This 
was  one  of  his  best  pieces,  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi.  It  is  said  that 
Apelles  painted  bis  Venus  Anadyomene  after 
he  had  seen  Phryne  on  the  sea-shore  naked,  and 
with  dishevelled  hair.  Phryne  became  so  rich 
by  the  liberality  of  her  lovers,  that  she  ofiered 
to  rebuild,  at  her  own  expense,  Thebes,  which 
Alexander  had  destroyed,  provided  this  inscrip- 
tion was  placed  on  the  walls :  Alexander  diruit 
sed  meretrix  Phryne  rrfecit.  This  was  refus- 
ed. Plin.  34,  c  8. II.  There  was  also  ano- 
ther of  the  same  name,  who  was  accused  of  im- 
piety. When  she  saw  that  she  was  goin^  to  be 
condemned,  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  which  so 
influenced  her  judges  that  she  was  immediately 
acquitted.     QuinttL  2,  c.  15. 

Fbrynicus,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens^  disciple 
to  Thespis.  h  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  the  elemente  of  tra^y, 
though  still  in  a  separate  stete,  were  individu- 
ally so  fitted  and  prepared,  as  to  require  nothing 
but  a  master  hana  to  unite  them  into  one  whole 
of  lift  and  beauty.    The  Dithyramb  presented 


in  its  solemn  tone  and  lofty  strains  a  rich  rolntf 
of  choral  poetry ;  the  reffiuar  narrative  and  mi- 
metic chancter  of  the  Thespian  cboms  funiish- 
ed  the  form  and  materials  of  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion. ^  To  him  belong  the  chief  aierit  of  this 
combination.    Dropping  the  licht  and  fardeal 
cast  of  the  Thespian  drama,  and  dismissing  al- 
together Bacchus  with  his  satyrs,  h«  sooffM  for 
the  subjecte  of  his  pieces  in  tbe-grave  and  strik- 
ing events  registered  in  the  mythology  or  history 
ofhis  country.    This,  however,  was  not  a  prac- 
tice altogether  original  or  unexampled.    Th* 
&ct,  casually  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  thatth« 
tragic  choruses  at  Sicyon  sung,  not  the  mIvwi- 
tures  of  Bacchus,  but  the  woes  of  Adnstai^ 
shews  that,  in  the  Cyclic  chorus  at  leasts  mefaui- 
choly  incident  and  mortal  personages  had  fong 
before  been  introduced.     There  is  also  some 
reason  far  suppoMng,  that  the  young  tragedian 
was  deeply  indebted  to  Homer  in  the  formatioD 
of  his  drama.    Aristotle  distinctly  attributes  U 
the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  piima* 
ry  suggestions  of  tragedy ;  as  in  his  Maigites 
was  given  the  first  idea  of  comedy.    Now  it  is 
an  historical  fact  that  a  few  years  before  Phrj- 
nichus  began  to  exhibit,  the  Homeric  nosaui 
had  been  collected,  revised,  arranged  ana  pub- 
lished by  the  care  of  Pisistratus.    Such  an  event 
would  naturally  attract  attention,  and  add  m 
deeper  interest  to  the  study  of  this  mighty  mav- 
ter ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  lum^i  itt^ttt 
i^uartxalt  as  Aristotle  terms  them,  woidd  strike 
ana  operate  upon  a  mind,  acute,  ready,  and  in- 
genious, as  that  of  Phrynichusmust  have  bcfla. 
At  any  rate  these  two  facts  stand  in  close  chro- 
nological connexion — the  first  edition  of  Homer, 
and  the  birth  of  tragedy  property  so  called. 
Taking  then  the  ode  and  the  tone  of  the  Di- 
thyramb, the  mimetic  personifications  of  Homer 
and  the  themes,  which  national  tradition  or  even 
recent  evento  sup|>lied,  Phrynichos  oomUned 
these  several  materials  together,  and  so  broogfat 
them  forward  under  the  dramatic  form  of  the 
Thespbn  exhibition.     Thus,  at  length,  does 
tragedy  dawn  opcm  us.    These  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  drama,  neoessarily  prsdmed 
corresponding  alterations  in  its  i^n  and  man- 
ner.   The  recitative  was  BO  longer  a  set  of  dis- 
jointed, rambling  episodes  of  humorous  legend^ 
separated  by  the  wild  dance  and  noisT  song  of 
a  Satyr  choir,  but  a  connected  succession  ofes- 
rious  narrative  or  grave  conversation,  with  a 
chorus  composed  of^personages  involved  in  th* 
story ;  all  rBlating  to  one  subject  and  att  tending 
to  one  result.     This  recitative  again  attemated 
with  a  series  of  dioral  odes,  composed  in  a  spirit 
of  deep  thought  and  lofty  poetry,  tbemsslvee 
turning  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  theme  of 
the  interwoven  diakgue.     In  eorrespondenoy 
with  these  alterations  in  tone  and  oompesitkNi. 
the  actor  and  the  choristers  most  have  ansmncq 
a  different  aspect.    The  perfoimefs  were  now 
the  representatives  not  of  Silenoi  and  the  Sa- 
tyrs, but  of  heroes,  princes,  and  their  attsndaata. 
The  goat-skin  guise  and  obetieueiuus  speniye- 
ness  were  laid  aside  for  the  staid  deportment  of 
persons  engaged  in  matters  of  serious  bnsinsss 
or  deep  aflSiction,  fund  a  garb  befitting  the  rank 
and  state  of  the  several  imfivfchials  employed  in 
the  piece.    Nor  are  we  to  suppose^  that,  as  the 
actor  was  still  but  one,  so  never  moie  than  eoe 
personage  was  introduced.    For  it  is  veiy  p«»- 
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Wbl0  tbatlhif  one  actor,  chaDsin^  hw  drcas,  ap* 
pearod  in  diflerent  characters  dunng  the  course 
of  the  play ;  a  device  frequently  employed  in 
later  timet,  when  the  increased  number  of  act- 
ors rendered  such  a  contrivance  less  necessary. 
This  actor  sometimes  represented  female  per- 
•ooages,  for  Phrynichus  is  stated  to  have  first 
biDUght  a  female  character  oir  the  stage.    Thus 
from  the  midst  of  the  coarse  buflboneries  and 
f  ude  imitations  of  the  Satyric  chorus,  did  trage- 
dy start  up  at  once  in  her  proper,  though  not 
her  perfect,  form.     Formifhty  as  had  been  the 
•trioe  towards  the  establishment  of  the  serious 
dfmma,  yet  in  the  exhibitions  of  Phrynichus  we 
find  the  in£incy  not  the  maturity  of  tragedy. 
There  was  still  many  an  excrescence  to  ^  re- 
moved ;  many  a  chasm  to  be  filled  up ;  many  a 
ragged  point  to  be  smoothed  into  regularity; 
and  many  an  embryo  part  to  be  expanded  into 
its  full  and  legitimate  dimensions.     The  ma- 
nagement of  the  piece  was  simple  and  inartificial 
even  to  rudeness.    The  argument  was  some 
naked  incident,  mytbologic  or  historical,  on 
which  the  chorus  sung  and  the  actor  recited  in 
a  connected  but  desultory  succession.  .  There 
was  no  interweaving  or  developemcnt  of  plot ; 
no  studied  arrangement  of  fict  and  catastrophe  ; 
no  skilful  contrivance  to  heighten  the  natural 
interest  of  the  tale,  and  work  up  the  feelings  of 
the  audience  into  a  climax  of  terror  or  of  pity. 
The  odes  of  the  chorus  were  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful ;  the  dances  scientific  and  dexterously  given ; 
but  then  these  odes  and  dances  still  composed 
the  principal  part  of  the  performance.     They 
narrowed  m  the  episodes  or  the  actor,  and  threw 
them  into  comparative  insignificance.    Nay,  not 
unfinequently,  whilst  the  actor  appeared  in  a  pos- 
ture of  thought,  woe,   or    consternation,  the 
chorus  would  prolong  its  dance  and  chantings, 
and  leave  to  the  perrormer  little  more  than  the 
part  of  a  speechless  image.    In  short,  the  drama 
of  Phrynichus  was  a  serious  opera  of  lyric  song 
and  skitfiil  dance^  and  not  a  tragedy  of  artful 
plot  and  interesting  dialogue.    Such  was  Pbry- 
jjichos  as  an  inventor ;  but  since  the  poet  con- 
tiiuMd  to  exhibit  during  a  space  of  nearly  forty 
years,  and  since  for  more  than  twenty  of  those 
years  be  had  in  JQschjrius  a  contemporary  and 
a  rival,  his  own  experience  and  the  improve- 
mencs  of  sueh  an  opponent  would  give  to  the 
later  plays  of  Phirnichus  a  character,  an  ex- 
panflion,  and  a  refinement,  in  which  his  earlier 
and  unaided  attempts  were  so  deficient.    The 
Cktpture  qf  AfiUhu,   which  he  composed  at 
laaat  tevmitoan  years  after  his  own  first  appear- 
ance aa  a  dramatist  and  five  years  after  the 
first  viotocy  of  .fiscb^los,  was,  to  judge  from 
itsefleets^  apiece  of  no  inconsiderable  merit 
Eighteen  years  after  this,  he  won  the  tragic 
prae  for  his  Choragus  Themistocles  with  the 
Phmniswm,  a  play  perhaps  liule  inferior  in  dra- 
DMlie  exceUaooe  and  arrangement  to  the  Peratg, 
whioh,  Ibor  yaara  afterwards,   .£schylas  pro- 
duced on  tha  sane  subject    Indeed^  the  poet, 
whoae  odes  were  charaoeriaed,  even  m  the  days 
of  Aristophanea,  as  reaped  from  the  aacied 
meadow  of  the  muses,  sweet  as  the  ambrosia  of 
the  bee;  the  poet,  whosedramas  wereby  tbesame 
admirable  judge  styled  pieces  o(  sinj^ular  beau- 
ty; the  poet,  who  so  long  and  sometimes  so  suc- 
ceesfally  competed  with  an  .£schylus — must, 
bmrond  all  dcAibt  have  been  no  ordinary  com- 
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poser;  and  the  charge  of  plagiaziaiiiy  ^vbichtfa 
great  tragedian  is  represented  aa  so  sUicfioos 
rebutting,  is  another  high  cunptunent  to  U 
powers  of  Phrynichus.  Still  we  moaC  remec 
ber,  in  tracing  the  inventiv*  improrors  of  tn 
gedj,  that  the  real  claims  of  PhiynichiM  mrc  oc 
to  be  measured  by  what  he  nnally  achievv 
through  imitation  of  others,  bat  b^  toe  piodar 
tions  of  his  own  unassisted  ingenuity  an«f  taJcai 
In  this  view,  those  claims  most  alrooaC  entirriji 
bo  restricted  to  the  combination  of  the  poetry  oi 
the  Cyclic  with  the  acting  of  the  The^iiaB  cho- 
rus ;  the  conversion  of  satrric  gaie^  into  the 
solemnity  and  pathos  of  what  waa  theDcrfcrth 
peculiarly  styled  traf^y.  In  all  waeceeding 
alterations  and  additions,  Phrynichos  aeetna  to 
have  been  simply  the  follower  of  iElschyliia." 
Tluatre  of  the  Greekt.] 

Phrtnis,  a  musician  of  MKylene,  tfaa  first 
who  obtained  a  musical  prize  at  the  Panatbe- 
mea  at  Athens.  He  added  two  atrii^  to  tbi 
lyre,  which  had  always  been  used  with  eevrn 
by  all  his  predecessors,  B.  C.  438.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  originally  a  cook  at  the  hooae  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Sicily. 

Phya.  Vid,  PisialratUM, 
PuTLLUs,  a  general  of  Pbocia  during  the 
Phocian  or  Sacred  war  against  the  Tbebans. 
He  had  assumed  the  command  after  the  death 
of  his  brothers  Philomelus  and  OiKmarchos. 
He  is  called  by  some  Phayllua.  Vid.  Phcci*. 
Phtscon,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, from  (^9Kir  venter),    Athen.  %  c.  S3. 

Phtton^  a  general  of  the  people  of  Rhegiom 
againirt  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  Ht 
was  taken  by  the  enemy  and  tortnred,  B.  C 
387,  and  his  son  was  thrown  into  the  aea. 
Diod.U. 

PiA,  or  PuLrA,  festivals  instituted  in  bofioar 
of  Adrian  by  the  emperor  Antoninua.     ITicj 
wore  celebrated  at  Puteoli  on  the  seoood  year  otf^ 
the  Olympiads. 
PicTJE.     Vid.  Part  I. 

PiCTOR,  Fab  I  us,  a  consul  under  whom  silver 
was  first  coined  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  48!^ 

PiNDARUB,  a  celebrated  lyric  pioet  of  Thehea. 
He  was  carefully  trained  from  his  earfiest  years 
to  the  study  of  music  and  poetiy^  and  he  was 
taught  how  to  compose  verses  with  tkantotm 
and  simplicity  hy  Myrtis  and  Corinna.     When 
he  was  young,  it  is  said  that  a  swarm  of  bee» 
settled  on  his  lipS|  and  there  left  some  honey- 
combs as  he  reposed  on  the  grass.    Tlus  was 
universally  explained  as  a  prognostic  of  his  fih 
ture  greatness  and  celebrity,  and  indeed  he 
seemM  entitled  to  notice  when  he  bad  oonqoer- 
ed  Myrtis  in  a  musical  contest    He  waa  not, 
however,  so  successful  against  Corinna,  who 
obtained  five  times,  while  ne  was  oompedtor,  a 
poetical  prize,  which  waa  adjudged  rather  to  the 
charms  of  her  person,  than  to  uie  brilliancy  of 
her  genius  or  the  superiority  of  her  composi- 
tion.   In  the  public  assemblies  of  Greece,  wbers 
females  were  not  permitted  to  contend,  Pindar 
was  rewarded  with  the  prise  in  preference  Co 
everr  other  competitor;  and  as  the  oonqoefon 
at  CHympia  were  the  subject  of  his  composi- 
tions, the  poet  was  courted  by  statesmen  and 
princes.     His  hymns  and  parans  were  repeated 
before  the  most  crowded  assemblies  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece ;  and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  de- 
clared that  it  waa  the  will  of  Apollo  that  Pindar 
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■iiould  receive  the  half  of  all  the  iint  fruit  ofier- 
ihes  that  were  annoally  heaped  on  his  altars. 
I^his  was  not  the  only  public  honour  which  he 
i^eceived ;  after  his  deatn  he  was  honoured  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  even  to  adoration.    His 
Ktatue  was  erected  at  Thebes,  in  the  public 
place  Where  the  games  were  exhibited|  and  six 
centuries  after  was  viewed  with  pleasure  and 
admiration  by  the  geographer  Pansanias.     The 
honours  which  had  b^n  paid  to  him  while  alive 
were  also  shared  by  his  posterity ;  and  at  the 
Celebration  of  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  Greeks, 
a  portion  of  the  victim  which  had  been  oflered  in 
•acrifice  was  reserved  for  the  descendants  of  the 
poet.     Even  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Thebans  showed  regard  for  has  memory,  and 
the  Spartans  spared  the  hoase  which  the  prince 
of  ly nca  had  inhabited  when  they  dt^croyed  the 
houses  and  the  walls  of  Thebes.     Tho  same 
respect  Was  also  paid  him  by  Alexander  the 
Great  whon  Thebes  was  reduced  to  ashes.     It 
la  said  that  Pindar  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
86,  B.  C.  435.     The  greatest  part  of  his  works 
have  perished.     He  l^d  written  some  hymns  to 
the  gods,  poems  in  honour  of  Apollo,  dithyram- 
bics  to  Bacchus,  and  odes  on  several  victories 
obtained  at  the  four  greatest  festivals  of  the 
Gi^ks,  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and 
Nemean  games.     Of  all  these,  the  odes  are  the 
only  compositions  extant,  admired  for  sublimity 
of  sentiments,  grandeur  of  expression,  energy 
and  magnificence  of  style,  boldness  of  metaphors, 
harmony  of  numbers,  and  elegance  of  diction. 
He  has  been  censured  for  his  anectation  in  com- 
posinff  an  ode  from  which  the  letter  S  was  ex- 
cluded.    The  best  editions  of  Pindar  are  those 
of  Hoyne,  4to.  Gottingen,  1773;  of  Glasgow, 
ISmo.    1774;  and  of  Schmidius,  4fo.   Witte- 
berg,  1616.    Athen.^QuintUAO,c.L—Horat. 
4,  od.^.—jEHan.  V.  H.  3,^Paus.  1,  c  8,  1.  9, 
c  ^.—  Val.  Max.  9,  c  13.— P/w/.  in  Alttx^- 
Curt.  1,  c.  13. 

PiSANDEB,  I.  an  admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
during  the  Pcloponnesian  war.  He  abolished 
the  democracy  at  Athens,  and  established  the 
aristocratical  government  of  the  four  hundred 

S rants.     He  was  killed  in  a  naval  battle  by 
onon,  the  Athenian  general,  near  Cnidus,  in 
which  the  Spartans  lost  50  galleys,  B.  C.  394. 

Diod. IL  A  poet  of  Rhode^  who  composed 

a  poem  called  Heradea^  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  all  the  labours  and  all.  the  exploits 
ef  HerculeSk  He  was  the  first  who  ever  repre- 
sented his  hero  armed  with  a  club.    Paua.  8, 

PisECs,  a  king  of  Etruris,  about  260  years 
Before  the  foundation  of  Rome.    Plin.  7,  c.  26. 

Pis  IS,  a  native  of  Thespis,  who  gained  un- 
common influence  among  the  Thebans,  and  be- 
haved with  great  courage  in  defence  of  their 
libeiti^.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Demetrius, 
Wk()  made  him  governor  of  Thespia).  \ 

PisiSTRATiojE,  the  descendants  of  Pisistra- 
ta&  tyrant  of  Athens.     Vid.  PisiatratuM. 

PreisTRATDF,  T.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  early  distinguished  himself  by  Kid 
vabur  in  the  field,  and  by  his  address  and  elo- 
quence at  home.  After  he  had  rendered  him- 
self the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  libe- 
rality, and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had 
fought  their  battles,  particularly  near  Salamis, 
be  resolved  to  mal^e  himself  master  of  his  coun- 
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try.  £vcry  thing  seemed  fiivonrable  to  his  viet^gy. 
but  Solon  alone,  who  was  then  at  the  hew]  of 
aflairs,  and  who  had  lately  instituted  his  cele- 
brated laws,  opposed  him,  and  discovered  hi« 
duplicity  and  artful  behaviour  before  the  public 
assembly.    Pisistratus  watf  not  disheartened  by 
the  measures  of  his  relation  Sobn,  but  he  had 
recourse  to  aiiifice.  'In   returning  from  his 
countnr-bouse,  he  cut  himself  in  various  places, 
and  jifter  he  had  exposed  his  mangled  body  to 
the  eyes  of  the  populace,  deplored  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  accused  his  enemies  of  attempts  upon 
his  life,  because  be  was  the  friend  of  the  people, 
the  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  of  tho 
oppremiM],  ho  claimed  a  chosen  body  of  50  men 
from  the  populace  to  defend  his  person  in  fu- 
ture from  the  malevolence  and  the  cruelty  of  hi* 
{inenunfl      Tb»  ujMtMpeeiang  rioople  unanimous- 
y  granted  his  request,  though  Solon  opposed  it 
with  all  his  influence  ;  andFisistratus  had  no 
sooner  received  an  armed  band,  on  whose  fide- 
lity and  attachment  he  could  rely,  than  he  s^eed 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himself  abso- 
lute.    The  people  too  late  perceived  their  credu*, 
lity  ;  jret,  though  the  tyrant  was  popular,  two  of* 
the  citizens,  Mesacles  and  Lycurgus,  conspired 
together  against  him,  and  by  their  means  he  waa 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  cuy.    His  house  and 
all  his  effects  were  exposed  to  sale,  but  there  waa 
found  in  Athens  only  one  man  who  would  buy 
them.     The  private  dissentions  of  the  friends'of 
liberty  proved  fiivourable  to  the  expelled  tyrant ; 
and  Megacles,  who  was  jealous  of  Lycurgus, 
secretly  promised  to  restore  Pisistratus  to  all  hie 
rights  and  privileges  in  Athens,  if  he  would 
marry  his  daughter.    Pisistratus  consented,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  he  waa 
soon  enabled  to  expel  Lycurgus,  and  to  re-es- 
tablish himself.     By  means  of  a  woman  called 
Phja,  whc^e  shape  was  tall,  and  whose  feature 
were  noble  and  commanding,  he  imposed  upon 
the  people,  and  created  himself  adherents  even 
among  his    enemies.      Phya  was  conducted 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  showing 
herself  subservient  to  the  artifice  of  Pisistratus^ 
she  was  announced  as  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  and  tho  patroness  of  Athens,  who  wa» 
come  down  from  heaven  to  re-cslabtish  her  fa- 
vourite Pisistratus  in  a  power  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  will  of  heaven,  and  favoured  by 
the  aflection  of  the  people.    Some  tfme  afler, 
when  he  repudiated  the  dau^^hter  of  Megacles, 
he  found  that  not  only  the  citizens,  but  even  his 
very  troops,  were  alienated  from  him  by  the  in- 
fluence, the  intrigues,  and  the  bribery  of  hi* 
father-in-law.     He  fled  from  Athens,  where  he 
could  no  longer  maintain  his  power,  and  retired 
to  Eubooa.    ilfeven  years  after  he  was  drawn 
from  his  obscure  retreat,  b^  means  of  his  son 
Hippias,  and  he  was  a  third  time  received  by 
the  people  of  Athens  as  their  master  and  sove- 
reign.     He  died  about  527  years  before  th^' 
Christian  era,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  at  Athens  for  33  years,  including  the 
years  of  his  banishment,  (uid  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  EUpparchus.    Pisistratus  claima 
our  admiration  for  Ws  justice,  his  liberality,  and 
his  moderation.     He  often  refused  to  punish 
the   insolence  of  his  enemies,   and   when  he 
had  one  day  been  virulently  accused  of  murder, 
rather  than  inflict  immediate  punishment  upoa 
the  man  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went  tiy 
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ihe  flfeoptgoi,  and  there  convinced  the  Athe- 
nians tfattt  the  accnsatbns  of  hie  enemies  were 
nndless,  and  that  lus  life  was  irreproachable, 
to  his  labours  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preeenration  of  the  poems  of  Homer ;  and  he 
was  the  first,  according  to  Cicero,  who  introduc- 
ed them  at  Athens  in  the  order  in  which  they 


paign  in  Sicily,  and  reworded  hii  son,  who  had 
behaTed  with  ffreat  valour  during  the  war,  with 
a  crown  of  gold  which  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
He  composed  some  annals  and  harangues,  which 
were  lost  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  His  style  war 
obscure  and  inelegant.-— ^11.  Caius,  a  Roman 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  687,  who  supported  the  oon- 


now  stand.    He  also  established  a  public  library    sular  dignity  against  the  tumults  of  the  tribanes 


at  Athens,  and  the  valuable  books  which  he  han 
diligently  collected  were  carried  into  Persia 
when  Aences  made  himself  master  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Attica.  Hipparchus  and  Hippiasi  the 
eons  of  Pisistratus,  who  had  received  the  name 
of  IHautratidm,  rendered  themselves  as  illus- 
trious as  their  lather,  but  the  flames  of  Kbevt^ 
were  two  powerful  to  be  extinguished.    The  Pi- 


and  the  clamours  of  the  people.  He  made  m 
law  to  restrain  the  cabals  which  cenendly  pra- 
vailed  at  the  election  of  the  chief  magistxatosL 
—-III.  Cneius,  another  consid  under  Augus- 
tus. He  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Tibenoa, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria, 
where  he  rendered  himself  odious  by  hiscmeity. 
He  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  Germani- 


sfcstratidc  governed  with  great  moderatioUi  yet  1  cus,  and  when  be  saw  that  he  was  shunned  and 


the  name  of  tyrant  or  sovereign 
able  to  thfS  Afheniarin,     Two  of  the  maHt  re- 
spectable of  the  citizens,  called  Harmodius  and 
Artetogiton,  conspired  against  them,  and  Hip- 
parchus was  despatched  in  a  public  assemUy. 
This  murder  was  not,  however,  attended  with 
any  advantages ;  and  though  the  two  leaders  of 
the   conspiracy,   vrho   have   been    celebrated 
through  every  age  finr  their  patriotum,  were  sup- 
pcqrted  by  the  people,  yet  Hippias  quelled  the 
tumult  by  his  uncommon  firmness  and  prudence, 
and  for  a  while  preserved  that  peace  in  Athens 
which  hk  father  had  often  been  unable  to  com- 
mand.   This  was  not  long  to  continue.     Hip- 
pias was  at  last  expelled  b^  the  united  efforts  of 
the  Athenians  and  of  their  allies  of  PekuxHine- 
sus,  and  he  left  Attica  when  he  found  himself 
unable  to  maintain  his  power  and  independence. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  Pisistratids,  Uie 
Athenians  became  more  than  commonly  jealous 
of  their  Hberty,  and  often  sacrificed  the  most 
powerful  of  thoir  dtizena,  apprehensive  of  the 
influence  which  popularity,  and  a  well-tKrooud 
liberality,  might^in  among  a  fickle  and  unset- 
Ued  populace.    The  Pnistratide  wore  banished 
from  Athens  about  18  years  after  the  death  of 
Piaistiatus,  B.  C.  510.    ^lian,  V.  H.  13.  c 
14.— Pau#.  7,  c  86.— JSferodo/.  1,  c.  59, 1.  d,  c 

103.— OiCr  de  orat.  3.— Vb^  ilfo*.  I,  c.  2. 

II.  A  son  of  Nestor.    ApolUxL III.  A  king 

of  Oichomenos,  who  rendered  himself  odious 
by  his  cruelty  towards  the  nobles.  Ho  was  put 
to  death  by  them,  and  they  carried  away  his 
bod^  firom  the  public  assembly,  by  hiding  each 
a  piece  of  flesh  under  their  garments  to  prevent 
a  discovery  from  the  people,  of  which  he  was  a 

great  favourite.    FliU.  in  Par. IV.  A  The- 

ban  attached  to  the  Roman  interest,  while  the 
consul  Flaminius  was  in  Greece.  He  assassi- 
nated the  pr»tor  of  Boeotia,  ft>r  which  he  was 
put  to  death,  dec 

Piso,  a  celebrated  fitmily  at  Rome,  which 
was  a  branch  of  the  Calpumians,  descended 
from  CalpuB,  the  son  of  Numa.  Before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  eleven  of  this  fiunily  had 
obtained  the  consulship,  and  many  had  been 
honoured  with  triumphs,  on  account  of  their  vic- 
tories in  the  Afferent  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.    Of  thb  Csunily^  the  most  fiunous  were, 

1.  Ludus  Calpurmus,  who  vras  tribune  of 

the  people  about  149  years  before  Christ,  and 
afterwards  oonsnl.     His  fruf  alit^  procurad  hhn 
the  surname  of  FVugi^  and  he  gained  the  great- 
est honours  as  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  a  statesQuin 
and  an  historian.    He  made  a  successfdl  cam- 
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ilAapUed  by  his  friends,  he  destroyed  lumself, 
A.  D.  20. IV.  Lacius,  a  private  man,  ac- 
cused of  having  uttered  sediliiMia  w<Hrdi  against 
the  emperor  Tnterius.  He  was  riwiirttm^ieJ,  but 
a  natural  death  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the 

executioner. V.  Lucius,  a  governor  of  Room 

for  twenty  years,  an  office  which  he  discharged 
with  the  greatest  justice  and  credit.  Some,- 
however,  say  that  Tiberius  made  him  governor 
of  Rome,  because  he  had  continued  drinking 
with  him  a  night  and  two  days,  or  two  days  and 
two  nights  according  to  Pliny.  Horace  dedi- 
cated bis  poem  <ie  ArU  Poeticd  to  his  two  son^ 
whose  partiality  for  literature  had  distinguished 
them  among  the  rest  of  the  Romans,  and  wha 
were  fond  of  cultivating  poetry  in  their  leisure 

hours.     Plvt.  in  Ots.^Plin,  18,  c.  3. VL 

Cneius,  a  factious  and  turbulent  youth,  who  con- 
spired against  his  country  with  Catiline.  Ha 
was  among  the  friends  of  Julius  Cssar. 


VI  r.  Caius,  a  Roman  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
celebrated  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Nero. 
He  had  rendered  hinwelf  a  favourite  of  the  peo> 
pie  by  his  private  a«  well  as  public  virtues,  by 
the  generosity  of  his  behaviour,  his  fondness  oif 
pleasure  with  the  voluptuous,  and  his  auatertly 
with  the  grave  and  the  reserved.  He  had  heea 
marked  by  some  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed 
the  emperor ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  plot  by  a 
freed -man,  who  was  among  the  conspirators^ 
soon  cut  him  off,  with  all  his  partisans.  Ho 
refused  to  court  the  jiffcctions  of  the  people  and 
of  the  army,  when  the  whole  had  been  made 
public ;  and,  instead  of  taking  proper  measures 
for  his  preservation,  either  by  proclaiaEung  him- 
self emperor,  as  his  fncnds  adviaet^  or  by  seek- 
ing a  retreat  in  the  distant  provmces  of  the 
empire,  he  retired  to  his  own  nouae,  wl^re  ha 
opened  the  veins  of  both  his  arms,  and  bkd  to 

death. VIII.  Lucius,  a  senator  who  folk>w- 

ed  the  emperor  Valerian  into  Porna.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  after  the  death  of  Va- 
lerian, but  he  was  uefeated  and  put  to  death  • 
few  weeks  after,  A.  D.  261,  by  Valens,  &c. 
HorcU,-^ Tacit.  Ann.  «f  IKsU—Val.  Max.^ 
Liv. — Sucton, — Cic.  dt  qfflc,  &c — Plut.  in 
Ccu,  &c IX.  One  of  the  30  tyrants  appoint- 
ed over  Athens  by  Lysander. 

PiTHdLEOK,  an  insignificant  poet  of  Rhodes, 
who  mingled  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  compo- 
sitions. Uc  wrote  some  epigrams  against  J. 
C«sar,  and  drew  upon  himsdf  the  ndicule  of 
Horace  on  account  of  the  inelegance  of  hia- 
style.  Sueton.  de  d.  Wi.—Bbrat.  1,  sat.  10,  t. 
31.— JMocreft.  2,  sat.  2. 
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Prrrlcufl,  a  nathre  of  Mitjlene  in  Lesboi, 
Wat  one  of  the  seven  wiae  men  of  Greece.    Hii 
falber'e  natne  was  C^rradias.    With  the  aasist- 
«iice  of  the  sons  of  AJcsus,  be  deUvered  his 
country  from  the  oppression  of  the  iyvant  Me- 
ianchrus;  and  in  the  war  which  the  Athenians 
wsffed  against  Lesbos  he  appeared  at  the  head 
•of  his  countrymen,  and  challenged  to  single 
combat  Phrynon,  the  enemy's  general  Pittacos 
Jiad  reooarse  to  artifice,  and  entangled  his  ad- 
versary in  a  net,  which  he  had  concealed  onder 
his  shield,  and  easily  despatched  htm.     He  was 
ampiy  rewarded  for  his  victory,  and  his  coon- 
tr^rmen,  sensible  of  his  nserit,  unanimooalv  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  their  city  with  nnnmit- 
ed  authority.    In  this  capacity  Pittacos  behaved 
with  great  uKideration  and  prudence,  and  after 
he  had  governed  his  fellow-citiiens  with  the 
atrictest  justice,  and  after  he  had  esUbUshed 
and  enforced  the  most  salotary  laws,  he  voton- 
taiily  resigned  the  sovereiffli  power  after  he  had 
enjoyed  it  for  10  years,  Aserving  that  the  vir- 
tues and  innocence  of  private  life  were  inoom- 
patihle  with  the  power  and  influence  of  a  sove- 
reign.   His  diainteiestedness  gained  him  many 
admirers ;  and  when  ihe  MitykneaDs  wished  to 
reward  his  public  ^errices  by  presenting  him 
with  an  imntense  tract  of  iemtory,  he  refcued 
to  accept  more  land  than  what  shoold  be  con- 
tained within  the  distance  io  which  be  could 
ihrow  a  javelin.    He  died  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age,  about  570  years  before  Christ,  after  he 
had  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  litera- 
ry ease  and  peaceful  retirement.    Many  of  his 
maxims  were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  Apollo^s 
lemple  at  Delphi,  to  show  the  world  how  great 
an  o{)inion  the  Mityleneans  entertained  of  hk 
abilities  as  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  and  a  man. 
By  one  of  his  laws,  every  fiiult  committed  by  a 
man  when  intoxicated  deserved  double  punish- 
ment.   The  titles  of  some  of  his  writmgs  are 
preserved  by  Laorthia,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned elegiac  verses^  some  laws  in  prose  ad- 
dressed to  his  countrymen,  epistles,  and  moral 
preoepte  called  adomena,    Diog, — AriHoL  Po- 
liL—PltU,  in  •ymp.^PauM.  lOj  c.  24.— .^ton. 
V.  B.  2,  Ac—FoZ.  Max,  6,  c.  5. 

Placioia,  a  daughter  of  Theodoaius  the 
Great,  sister  to  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  She 
married  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  af- 
terwards Gonstantius,  by  whom  she  had  Valen- 
iinian  the  third.    She  died  A.  D.  449. 

Plancina,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  in- 
triguea  and  her  crimes,  who  married  Piso^  and 
was  accused  with  him  of  having  murdered  Ger- 
inanicus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  She  was 
acquitted  either  by  means  of  the  empress  Livia, 
or  on  account  of  the  partiality  of  the  emperor  for 
his  person.  Subservient  in  every  thing  to  the 
will  of  Livia,  she^  at  her  instigation,  became 
guilty  of  the  j^reatest  crimes  to  mjore  the  eb«- 
racterof  Agnppina.  After  the  death  of  A^np- 
pina,  Placina jmt  herself  to  death,  A.  X>*  ^< 
T<icU.  Ann.  &  c.  26,  &c 

Plancus,  L.  Mdnatiu^  I.  a  R«man,  who 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  hisAUies  and  his 
extravagance^  He  had  been  consul  and  had 
presided- over  a  province  in  the  capacity  of  go- 
vernor, but  he  forgot  all  his  dignity,  and  became 
nne  of  the  roost  servile  flatterers  of  Cleopatra 
and  Antony.  At  the  court  of  the  Egyptian 
^uean  in  Aleyandria,  he  appeared  in  tbd  cha- 


lacter  of  tha  meaneat  stage-daaoer,  and,  la 
comedy,  ha  personated  Glaucns,  ami  painted 
his  body  of  a  green  coIouTj  dancing  on  a  publia 
stage  quite 'nuied,  .only  with  a  crown  of  green 
feeds  on  his  head,  whde  ha  had  tied  behind  hia 
back  the  tail  of  a  brge  sea  fish.  This  ex- 
posed  him  to  the  public  derision,  and  when  An- 
tony had  joined  the  rest  of  his  friends  in  censur- 
ing htm  ror  his  unbecoming  behaviour,  he  de- 
serted to  OctaviuB,  who  received  him  vrith  great 
maiks  of  friendship  and  attention.  It  was  ha 
who  proposed,  in  the  Roman  senate,  that  the 
title  of  Augustus  should  be  coniened  on  hia 
fiioid  Octavius,  aa  expressive  of  the  dignity 
and  the  reverence  which  the  greatness  m  his 
expbits  seemed  to  claim.  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated 1  od.  7  to  him;  and  be  certainly  deserved 
the  honoor,  from  the  elegance  of  his  letters, 
which  are  still  extant,  written  to  Cicero.  He 
founded  a  town  in  Gaul,  which  he  called  Lug- 
dunum.  PhU,  in  jinion.*— — IL  A  patrician, 
proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate.  His  ser- 
vants wished  to  save  him  from  death,  but  he  re- 
ftised  it  rather  than  to  axpose  their  persons  to 
danger. 

PDato^  L  a  celebrated  {Philosopher  at  AthenSL 
son  of  Ariirton  and  Parectonia.  His  original 
name  waa  Aristocles,  and  he  received  tlmt  of 
Plato  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.  Aa 
one  of  the  deocendanta  of  Codrus,  and  as  the 
ofispring  of  a  noble,  illustrious,  and  opulent  fop- 
mily,  Pmto  was  educated  with  care,  his  body 
was  fonned  and  invigorated  with  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, and  his  mind  was  cultivated  and  enlight- 
^led  by  the  study  of  poetry  and  of  geometry, 
from  wnich  he  derived  that  acuteness  of  judg" 
ment  and  warmth  of  imagination,  which  have 
stamped  his  character  as  the  most  subtle  and 
flowery  writer  of  antiquity.  He  first  began  his 
literary  career  by  writmg  poems  and  tragedies ; 
but  he  waa  soon  disgusted  vrith  his  own  produc- 
tions, when,  at  the  age  of  20^  he  was  iiKroduoed 
into  the  presence  of  Socrates,  and  when  he  waa 
enabled  to  compare  and  examine,  with  critical 
aecuiacy,  the  merit  of  bis  ooivpositions  vrith 
those  of  his  poetical  predecessors.  During  eight 
yean  he  continued  to  be  oae  of  the  puoiU  of 
Socrates;  and  after  his dMth  Platoretired  from 
Athens,  and  began  to  titvcl  over  Greece.  He 
visited  Megara,  Thebes,  and  Eha,  where  he 
met  vrith  the  kind^  reception  from  his  fcUow- 
disdples,  whom  A«  violent  death  of  their  mas- 
ter had  likewise  removed  from  Attica.  He  afr 
terwards  vi«itcd  Magna  Grscia,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  t^e  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  by  tho 
leamii^i  abilities,  and  reputation,  of  its  profes- 
son  Philohius,  Archytas,  and  EurytusL  He 
i^^erwanls  passed  into  Sicily,  and  examined  the 
irruptions  and  fires  of  the  volcano  of  that  island. 
Hs  also  visited  Egypt,  where  then  the  mathe- 
matician Theodorus  ADurished,  and  where  he 
knew  that  the  ^neta  of  the  Pythagorean  phik>- 
•ophy  and  metempsychosis  bad  Men  fostered 
and  cherished.  When  he  had  finished  his  tra- 
vels, Plato  retired  to  the  groves  of  Acsdenl^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  where  his  lec- 
tures were  soon  attended  by  a  crowd  of  learn- 
ed, noble,  and  ilUistrious  pupils:  and  the  philo- 
sopber,  by  refusing  to  have  a  share  m  the  ad- 
muiistration  of  affairs,  rendered  his  name  more 
foinous  and  his  school  more  frequented.  Dar- 
ing forty  yeare  ha  presided  at  the  head  of  tha 
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like  these  were  formed  the  four  elements,  end 
the  beaotifiil  stmctiire  of  the  heavens  snd  tlie 
earth:  and  into  the  active,  but  Irrmtiona]  pnoci- 
pie  of  matter,  the  dinnitj  infused  a  rational 
soul.    The  souls  of  men  were  formed  from  the 
remainder  of  the  rational  soul  of  the   world, 
which  had  previously  given  existence  to  the  in- 
visible gods  and  demons.    The  philosopher, 
therefore,  supported  the  doctrine  of  ideal  forms^ 
and  the  pre-existenoe  of  the  human  mind,  which 
he  oonsiaered  as  emanations  of  the  Dcitj,  which 
can  never  remain  satisfied  with  objects  or  things 
unworthy  of  their  divine  original.    Men  couid 
perceive  with  their  corooreid  senses,  the  t^pes 
irf"  immutable  things,  and  the  fluctuating  objects 
of  the  material  wmrld ;  but  the  sudden  changes 
to  which  these  are  continually  obnoxious,  create 
innumerable  disorders,  and  hence  arises  decep- 
tion, and,  in  short,  all  the  errors  and  miseries  of 
human  hie.    Yet,  in  whatever  situation  man 
mav  be,  he  is  still  an  object  of  divine  concern, 
and  to  leoommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the 
pre- existent  cause,  he  must  comply  with  the 
purposes  of  his  creation,  and  by  proper  cars 
and  diligence  be  can  recover  those  immwmlate 
powers  with  which  he  was  naturally  endowed. 
AU  science  the  philosopher  made  to  consist  in 
reminiscence,  ana  in  TecalUng  the  nature,  forms, 
and  proportions  of  those  perfect  and  immutable 
essences  with  which  the  human  mind  had  been 
conversant.    The  passions  were  divided  into 
two  classes :  the  first  consisted  of  the  iras(^>le 
passions,  wiiich  originated  in  pride  or  leeent- 
ment,  and  were  seated  in  the  brcest :  the  other, 
founded  on  the  love  of  pleasure,  was  the  ooneu- 
piscible  part  of  the  souL  seated  in  the  belly  and 
mferior  parts  of  the  body.    These  diflerent  or- 
ders induced  the  philosopher  to  compare  the 
soul  to  a  small  repubbo,  of  which  the  reasonlnf 
and  judfing  {wwers  were  stationed  in  the  heai^ 
as  in  a  firm  citadel,  and  of  which  the  senses 
were  its  euards  and  servants.    By  the  Irastnble 
part  of  the  soul  men  asserted  their  dignity,  re- 
pelled injuries,  and  scorned  danger;  ana  the 
ooDcupiscible  part  provided  the  support  and  the 
necessities  of  the  body,  and,  when  governed 
with  propriety,  it  gave  rise  to  temperance.    Jus- 
tice was  product  bv  the  regukr  dominion  of 
.  1      ^  «!.  ~r  r— -^— r*---   ""  >'^'«»    reason,  and  by  the  submission  of  the  n«*giiww>a  i 

blamed  ^ho  supporU  thav  fire  is  a  pyraroid  tied    and  prudence  arose  from  the  strength^lwite- 
^^J:^J^li^l  "^T^"*  5^**  ^  '^o'W  is  a    ness,  and  perfection  of  the  soul,  without  which 
<..   .»  all  other  virtues  could  not  exist.    Plato  was  the 

first  who  supported  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
upon  arguments  solid  and  permanent,  deduced 
from  truth  and  experience.    From  doctrines 
like  these,  the  great  founder  of  Platonism  con- 
cluded, that  th^  miffht  exist  in  the  world  a 
community  of  men  whose  jkiaEdons  could  be  go- 
verned with  moderation,  and  who,  from  know- 
ing the  evils  and  miseries  which  arise  from  iQ 
induct,  mijght  aspire  to  excellence,  and  attain 
thkt  perfection  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
propv  exercise  of  the  ratbnal  and  moral  pow- 
ers-   To  illustrate  this  more  fully,  the  philoso- 
pher wnx©  a  book,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
the  lepublW  of  Plato,  in  which  he  explains, 
with  acuteneM,  judgment,  and  eleganoTi^ 
riflo  and  rovolutioa  of  civil  society ;  and  eo  le^ 
spected  was  his  ooinion  as  a  legislates,  that  his 


aeadem;|r,  i^  (here  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  composed  those 
dialogues  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
every  age  and  country.  Hu  studied,  however, 
were  interrupted  for  a  while,  whilst  he  obeyed 
the  pressinff  calls  and  invitations  of  Dionysuis, 
and  whilst  ne  persuaded  the  tyrant  to  become  a 
man,  the  fiUher  of  his  people,  and  the  friend  of 
Uberty.  [  Vid.  Ditmynu  2d. J  In  his  dress  the 
philosopher  was  not  ostentatious,  his  manners 
wera  elegant,  bat  modest,  simple,  without  afTec- 
tation ;  and  the  great  honours  which  his  learn- 
ing deserved  were  not  paid  to  his  appearance. 
When  he  came  to  the  Olympian  games,  Plato 
resided  in  a  fiunilT  who  wera  totiUly  strangers 
to  him.  He  told  them  his  name  was  Plato^  yet 
he  never  spoke  of  the  employment  be  pursued 
atAthensi  and  when  he  returned  home,  attend- 
ed by  the  fiunily  which  had  so  kindly  entertain- 
ed bun,  he  was  desired  to  show  them  the  great 
philosopher  whose  name  hs  bore :  their  surprise 
was  great  when  he  told  them  thai  he  himself 
was  the  Plato  whom  they  wished  to  behold. 
In  his  diet  he  was  moderate,  and  indeed,  to  so- 
briety and  temperance  in  the  use  of  food,  and 
to  the  want  of  those  pleasures  which  enfeeble 
the  body  and  enervate  the  mind,  some  have  at- 
tributed his  mservation  during  the  tremendous 
pestilence  wnich  raged  at  Athens  with  so  much 
fury  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Plato  died  on  his  birth-day,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age,  about  348  years  befora  the  Christian 
era.  He  expired,  according  to  Cicero^  as  he 
was  writing.  The  works  of  Plato  are  nume- 
rous; they  an  all  written  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, except  13  letters.  He  speaks  always  by 
the  mouth  of  others ;  and  for  the  elegance,  me- 
lod)r,  and  sweetness  of  his  expressions,  be  was 
d'lstinffuisbed  by  the  appellation  of  the  Athe- 
nian bee.  Cicero  had  such  an  esteem  for  him. 
that  in  the  warmth  of  panegyric  he  exclaimea 
errare  mekercule  malo  cum  Plalone,  quam  cum 
iatU  ^cra  terUire ;  and  auintilian  said,  that 
when  he  read  Plato^  he  seemed  to  hear  not  a 
man,  but  a  dHnit^jr  speaking.  His  style,  how- 
ever, though  aAoured  and  commended  by  the 
best  and  most  reft^ed  of  critics  among  the  an- 
aonts,  has  not  escap<td  the  censure  of  some  of 
the  nydenw;  and  th«  philosopher  has  been 


figure  consisting  of  12  pentesoiis,  and  who,  to 
prove  the  metempsychosis  and  Uie  imraortahty 
of  the  soul,  asserts,  that  the  dead  oie  born  from 
the  Imng,  and  the  living  from  the  deaj  In  his 
system  of  philosophy,  bo  foUowed  the  physics  of 
HerachtM,  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  the  morals  of  Socrates.  He  m^n- 
tained  the  exiatence  of  two  beings,  one  self^v 
ifltent,  and  the  other  formed  by  the  hand  of  a 

P'^.SilSSK'^i""'^*"*^""^-  The  world 
'^'?  ^^i?  i***^  seTf-existent  cause,  from  the 

igted  from  aU  eternity,  and  which  hadTven  b^ 
Ijpimated.  by  an  irregular  priSSpte  of  mo^ 
The  ongmof  evil  could  not  be  triced  ondwSS; 
govenament  of  a  deity,  without  admitting  art^. 
Born  mtractobihty  and  wildness  conglnid  to 
matter ;  and  from  these,  consequenUy,  could  be 
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ruk«  Ibr  good  and  impartial  goromment  to  the 
oonqoeior  of  the  easL  The  beet  editions  of 
Pkto  are  those  of  Francot  M.  1609,  and  Bi- 
pont  12  vols.  8vo.  178a  Plato,  Dial,  dbe.— 
Cie.  de  (Me.  1.  de  di».  1,  c.  36.  de  iV.  Z>.  S,  c 
12.  TW.  1,  c.  17.— P/tt/.  in  Sol,  Ac^Seneea, 
ep.^QuirUil.  10,  c  1,  Ac— ^/ton.  F.  H.  2 
aiid4.— PatM.  l,c  30.— /Xwr.— II.  A  Greek 
poet,  called  the  prince  of  the  middle  comedy, 
who  flourished  B.  C.  445.  Some  fiagments  re- 
main of  his  pieces. 

Plaotia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Plautius, 
the  tribune.  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  required  every 
tribe  annually  to  choose  fifteen  persons  of  their 
body  to  serve  as  judges,  making  the  honour 
common  to  all  the  thrM  orders,  according  to  the 

roaiority  of  votes  in  every  tribe. Another, 

called  also  Plotia,  A.  U.  C.  675.  It  punished 
with  the  inierdietio  ignio  (f*  aqum^  all  persons 
who  were  found  guilty  of  attempto  upon  the  state, 
or  the  senatoTB  or  ma^istratee,  or  such  as  appear- 
ed in  pniiblic  armed  with  any  evil  design,  or  such 
as  forcibly  expelled  any  person  fh)m  his  legal 
possessions. 

PlautiAncs  Pctlvius,  an  African  of  mean 
birth,  who  was  banished  for  bb  seditious  beha- 
viour in  the  years  of  his  obscurity.  In  his  ba- 
nishment, Plautianus  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Severus,  who  sooie  years  after  ascended 
the  imperial  throne.  Thu  was  the  bc^nning 
of  his  prosperity.  Plautianus  shared  the  favours 
of  Severus  in  obscurity  as  well  as  on  the  throne. 
He  was  invested  with  as  much  power  as  his  pa- 
tron at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  and  indeed, 
he  wanted  but  the  name  of  emperor  to  be  his 
equal  He  was  concerned  in  aU  the  rapine  and 
destruction  which  was  committed  through  the 
emfMre,  and  he  enriched  himself  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  those  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
emperor's  cruelty  or  avarice.  To  complete  his 
triumph,  and  to  make  himself  still  greater,  Plau- 
tianus, married  his  fiivourite  daughter  Plautilla 
to  Caracalla,  the  son  of  the  emperor.  The  son 
of  Severus  had  complied  with  great  reluctance, 
and,  though  Plautilla  was  amiable  in  her  man- 
ners^ commanding  in  aspect,  and  of  a  beautiful 
countenance,  yet  the  young  prince  often  threat- 
ened to  punish  her  luiughty  and  imperious  be- 
haviour as  soon  as  he  succeeded  to  tne  throne. 
Plautilla  reported  the  whole  to  her  frther,  and, 
to  save  his  daughter  from  the  vengeance  of  Ca- 
racalla, Plautianus  conspired  agamst  the  empe- 
ror and  his  son.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
the  wicked  minister  was  immediately  put  to 
death,  and  Plautilla  banished  to  the  islana  of  Li- 
pari,  with  her  brother  Plautius,  where,  seven 
years  after,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
CarMalla,  A.  D.  211.  Plautilla  had  two  chil- 
dren, a  son,^who  died  in  his  childhood,  and  a 
daughter,  vrhom  Caracalla  murdered  in  the  arms 
of  hent  mother.    Dion.  Ca$». 

Plautus,  M.  Accius,  I.  a  comic  poet,  bom 
•t  Sarsina  in  Umbria.  Fortune  proved  unkind 
to  faim,  and,  from  competence,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  meanest  poverty,  h^  engaging  in  a  com- 
merdai  Kne.  To  mamtain  himself  he  entered 
f nto  the  famDy  of  a  baker  as  a  common  servant, 
and,  while  he  was  employed  in  grinding  com,  he 
sometimes  dedicated  a  few  moments  to  the  comic 
muse.  Some,  however,  deny  this  account  He 
wrote  25  comedies,  of  which  only  20  are  extant, 
about  184  yean  before  the  Christian 


era ;  and  Yarro^  his  learned  oonntryman,  Wfot0 
this  stanza,  which  deservsd  to  be  engraved  on 
his  tomb  : 

Poatquam  morU  eaphu  est  PlavtuM, 
Comadia  luget,  »cena  ett  diaerta  ; 
Deinde  risuSf  ludiu^  joetuqtu,  <f>  numeri 
Innumeri  nmul  omnea  coUacrymdrutU, 

The  plays  of  Plautus  were  universally  esteemed 
at  Rome  ;  and  Varro,  whose  judgment  b  sreat 
and  generally  decisive^  declarea|^  that  if  the 
Musfs  were  willing  to  speak  Latin,  they  would 
speak  in  the  language  of  Plautus.  In  the  Au- 
gustan age,  however,  when  the  Roman  language 
became  more  pure  and  refined,  the  come&s  of 
Plautus  did  not  appear  free  ftom  inaccuracy. 
The  poet,  when  compared  to  the  more  elegant 
expressions  of  a  Terence,  was  censured  for  his 
negligence  in  versification,  hb  low  wit,  execra- 
ble puns,  and  disgusting  obscenities.  Yet,  how- 
ever censored  as  to  langusge  or  sentiments, 
Plautus  continued  to  be  a  mvourite  on  the  stage. 
If  hb  expressions  were  not  choice  or  delicate,  it 
was  universally  admitted  that  he  was  more  hap- 
py than  other  comic  writers  in  hb  pictures,  the 
incidents  of  hb  plays  were  more  varied,  the  acts 
more  interesting,  the  characters  more  truly  dis- 
played, and  the  catastrophe  more  natural  In 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Diocletbn,  hb  comedies 
were  still  acted  on  the  public  theatres ;  and  no 
greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  hb  abilities  as 
a  comic  writer,  and  no  greater  censure  can  be 
passed  upon  hb  successors  in  dramatic  composi- 
tion, than  to  observe,  that  for  500  years,  witn  all 
the  disadvantage  of  obsolete  language  and  dio- 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  manners  and  the 
revolutions  of  government,  he  commanded  and 
received  that  appbuse  which  no  other  vrriter 
dared  to  dispute  with  him.  The  best  editions 
of  Plautus  are,  that  of  Gronovius^  8vo.  L.  Bat. 
1664  ;  that  of  Barbou,  12mo.  in  3  vols.  Paris^ 
1759 ;  that  of  Ernesti,  2  vob.  8va  Lips.  1760; 
and  that  of  Glasgow,  3  vols.  12mo.  1763.  Varro 
apud  QuintU.  10,  c.  1.— Oie.  de  CMIe.  1,  dc. 
De  Oral,  3,  Ac- flbra*.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  68,  17€^  de 
art.  poet.  54  and  270. II.  ^lianus,  a  high- 
priest,  who  consecrated  the  capitol  in  tlie  reign 
of  Vespasian.     Taeii,  HUt,  4,  c.  53. 

Plinius  Secitndus,  (C.)  I.  sumamed  the  El- 
der ^  was  bom  at  Verona,  of  a  nobb  fomily.  He 
distingubhed  himself  in  the  ibid,  and  after  he 
had  been  made  one  of  the  augurs  at  Ropie,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Spain.  In  hb  pub- 
lic character  he  did  not  neirlMt  the  pleasures  of 
literature,  the  day  was  emmoyed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  afiairs  of  hb  province,  and  the 
night  was  dedicated  to  study.  Every  moment 
of  time  yyas  precious  to  him  :  at  hb  meabone  of 
hb  servants  read  to  him  books  valuable  fbr  their 
information,  and  from  them  he  immedbtely 
made  copious  extracts,  in  a  memorandum  book. 
He  deemed  eveir  moment  lost  which  was  not 
dedicated  to  study,  and  firom  these  reasons  be 
never  appeared  at  Rome  but  in  a  chariot,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  was  always  accompanied 
by  bb  amanuensis.  He  even  censured  hb 
nephew,  Pliny  the  younger,  because  he  had  in- 
dulged himself  with  a  walk ;  and  sternly  observ- 
ed uiat  he  might  have  employed  those  moments 
to  better  advantage.  He  was  courted  and  ad- 
mired by  the  emperors  Titus  and  Vespasian, 
and  he  received  from  them  all  thefovoon  whbh 
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A  ^rlitiiQQt  piiaee  oonkl  ofier  tiid  an  honeit 
•otject  reoerre.    Af  Jie  was  at  Muenum,  where 
be  eommand^  the* fleet  which  was  then  sta- 
lioiied  there,  Plmy  was  suprued  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  ekmd  of  dost  and  ashes.    He 
was  then  ijporant  of  the  cause  which  produced 
k,  and  he  immediatelj'  set  sail  in  a  small  vessel 
fat  mount  Vesafius,  which  he  at  last  discovered 
|4)  have  made  a  dreadful  eruption.    The  sight 
of  a  number  of  boats  that  fled  firom  the  coast  to 
avoid  the  danger,  miffht  have  deterred  another ! 
but  the  curiosity  of  Plinj  excited  him  to  ad- 
vance with  more  boldness,  and,  though  his  ves- 
sel was  often  covered  with  stones andashes  that 
were  continually  thrown  up  bv  the  mountain, 
yet  he  landed  on  the  coast     The  place  was  de- 
serted by  the  inhabitants,  but  Pliny  remained 
there  during  the  night,  the  better  to  observe  the 
mountain,  which,  during  the  obscurity,  appeared 
to  be  one  continyal  Maze.     He  was  soon  dis- 
turbed by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  and  the  con- 
trary wind  on  the  morrow  prevented  him  from 
returning  to  Misenum.    The  eruption  of  the 
volcano  increased,  and,  at  last,  the  fire  approacbr 
ed  the  place  where  the  philosopher  made  bis 
observations.     Pliny  endeavoured  to  fly  before 
it,  but  though  he  was  supported  by  two  of  his 
servants,  he  was  unable  to  escape.    His  body 
was  found  three  days  after,  and  decently  buried 
by  his  nephew,  who  was  then  at  Misenum  with 
the  fleet.    This  memorable  event  happened  in 
the  79th  yea^  of  the  Christian  era  i  and  the 
l^mosopher  who  perished  by  the  eruptions  of 
the  voImuo,  has  bem  called  by  some  the  martyr 
of  nature.    He  vras  then  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age.    Of  the  works  which  he  composed  none 
are  extant  but  his  natural  history  in  37  books. 
Itis  a  woiiL,  as  Pliny  the  younger  sa^s,  foil  of 
erudition,  and  as  varied  as  nature  itsel£    It 
treats  of  the  stars,  the  heavens,  vrind,  rain,  hail, 
min^r^U^  trees^  flowers,  and  plants,  besides  an 
aocount  of  aU  Jiving  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and 
beasts;  a  ffeograpbtcaJ  description  of  every  place 
on  the  globe,  and  an  historj  of  every  art  and 
«cieDOS^  of  commerce  and  navigation,  with  their 
irise,  progress  and  several  impvovementa,    He 
is  happy  in  nis  descriptions  as  a  naturalist,  he 
incites  with  force  and  energy ;  and  though  many 
of  his  ideas  and  conjectures  are  sometimes  ill- 
foanded,  yet  he  poMesses  that  fecundity  of  ima- 
gination, and  vivacity  of  expression,  which  are 
raqoisite  to  treat  a  subjaet  with  propriety,  and 
to  fender  an  history  of  nature  pleasing,  interest- 
ing, and,  above  aU,  instructive.    Hb  style  pos- 
sesses not  the  graces  ol  the  Augustan  t^ ;  he 
has  neither  its  puritv  and  elegance,  nor  its  sim- 
plicity i  but  it  IS  rather  •ramped,  obscure^  and 
sometimes  nnintelligible.    He  had  vnitten  160 
volmnes  of  remarks  and  annotations  on  the 
irarions  authors  which  he  had  read;  and  so 
great  was  the  opinion,  in  his  contemporaries, 
of  his  eindiUon  and  abilities,  that  a  man  called 
Lartios  litmus  oflered  to  buy  his  notes  and  ob- 
aervations  for  the  enormous  sum  of  about  3342/. 

5^^«5?"S'-  7^  philosopher,  who  was 
lumself  nch  and  independent,  rejected  the  ofler, 
^hBCompUatiow,  after  his  death,  came  intil 
*?*•  ^*^v  ***■  nephew  Pliny.  The  best  edi- 
•«»•  "1S'"7  "•  ™^  ^  Harduin.  3  vols,  fol 

and  ttm  Yanonnn,  8vo.  in  8  vola.  Lipg.  ^775  to 


1789.     TadL  Ann,  I,  c  69,  L  13,  c  ^  I.  Ifi^  ow 

53.— P/tn.  ep.  &c. II.  C.  Cscilios  Secim- 

dus,  sumamed  the  youn^ftr^  was  son  of  L..  Cm- 
cilius  by  the  sister  of  Pkny  the  elder.     He 
adopted  by  bu  uncle,  whose  name  he  as« 
and  whose  estates  and  cflfects  he  inherited, 
received  the  greatest  part  of  his  edocatioii  under 
Gluintilian,  and  at  the  age  of  19  be  appeared  mt 
the  bar,  where  be  distin^iidied  himself  eo  OMicii 
by  his  eloquence,  that  he  and    Tacitua  weie 
reckoned  the  two  greatest  oralocs  of  their  a^e. 
He  did  not  made  his  profpssion  an  object  of  gmia 
like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  orators,  but  he  refus- 
ed fees  from  the  rich  as  well  as  from  the  p^Mwret 
of  his  clients,  and  declared  that  he  cbeerfiillj 
employed  himself  for  the  protection  cfinnooeaocw 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  the  detecfcaui  of 
vice.    He  published  many  of  his  hanngiMe  end 
orations,  which  have  been  kat.     When  Traia« 
was  invested  with  the  imperial  porple,  Pkny 
was  created  consul  by  the  empeior.     This  ho- 
nour the  consul  acknowledged  in  a  celefaralcd 
panegyric,  which,  at  the  rcaoeatof  the  1E^^it**^w 
senate,  and  in  the  name  of  tLe  whole  wnpiic^  1m 
pronounced  on  Tngan.    Some  time  after  ha 
presided  over  Pontos  and  Bithynia,  in  the  oflbM^ 
and  with  the  power,  of  proconsul ;  and  by  hia 
humanity  and  phihmthropv  the  subject  was  freed 
firom  the  burden  of  partial  taxes,  and  the  peiaa- 
cutiou  which  had  been  began  against  the  Chrifc 
tians  of  his  province  ¥?as  stopped,  when  Pllnj 
solemnly  declared  to  the  empeior,  that  the  f^i- 
lowers  o(  Christ  were  a  meek  and  inoflfensive 
sectof  men,  that  their  morals  were  pure  and  in- 
nocent, that  they  were  finee  from  all  crimes^  and 
that  they  voluntarily  boond  themaelvea,  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  to  abstain  from  vice  and  to 
relinquish  every  ainfiil  porsoit.    If  he  rendered 
himself  popukur  in  his  province^  he  was  not  leae 
respected  at  Rome.    His  native  country  shared 
among  the  rest  his  unbounded  benevolence ;  and 
Comum,  a  small  town  of  Insubria,  which  gave 
him  birth,  boasted  of  his  liberality  in  the  ^u* 
able  and  choice  library  of  hooka  which  he  coUecf- 
ed  there.    He  made  his  preceptor  ^uintiliaB, 
and  the  poet  Martial,  objects  of  his  benovolenoe ; 
and  when  the  daughter  of  the  former  was  mar- 
ried, Pliny  wrote  to  the  fother  with  the  greatest 
civility  ;  and  while  he  observed  that  he  was  rich 
in  the  possession  of  learning,  though  poor  in  the 
goods  of  fortune,  he  beggedof  him  to  accept,  aa 
a  dowry  for  his  befoved  daughter,  50,000  sester- 
ces, about  300/.    I  would  not^  continued  be,  he 
so  ftioderaU  vert  I  not  aeeuredfrom  your  mo- 
desly  and  disinieresUdnese^  tktU  the  mallneew 
of  the  present  will  render  U  acceptable.    He 
diedinthe52dvearofhi8afle,  A.  D.  113.    He 
had  written  an  history  of  his  own  times  which 
is  lost.    It  is  said  that  Tacitus  did  not  begin 
his  history  till  he  had  fi^und  it  impossible  to  per- 
suade Phnv  to  undertake  that  laborious  task ; 
and,  indeed,  what  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  the  pane^tyrist  of  Trajan,  if  Tacitus  ac- 
knowled|rad  himself  infisrior  to  him  in  delineat- 
ing the  cnaracter  of  the  times.     Some  suppose 
but  fidsely,  thst  Pliny  wrote  the  lives  ofiUus^ 
trious  men  universally  ascribed  to  Comeliiis 
Nepos.    He  also  wrote  poetry,  but  his  verses 
have  all  pcnshod,  and  nothing  of  his  learned 
works  remain  but  his  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  tea  books  of  letters,  which  he  ton? 
self  collected  and  prepared  for  tho  public,  bf^ 
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ifc  namerouf  and  respectablo  correspondence. 
They  are  written  with  elegance  and  great  puri- 
ty •,  and  the  reader  every  where  discovers  that 
afTabiiity,  that  condescension  and  philanthropy, 
vrhich  so  eminently  marked  the  aovocate  of  the 
C hristians.    These  letters  are  esteemed  by  some 
equal  to  the  voluminous  epbtles  of  Cicero.    In 
his  panegyric,  Pliny's  style  is  florid  and  bril- 
liant ;  he  has  used,  to  tlie  greatest  advantage, 
the  liberties  of  the  panegyist  and  the  elegance 
of  the  courtier.    His  ideas  are  new  and  refined, 
but  his  diction  is  distin^ished  by  that  aflTecta- 
tion  and  pomposity  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Trajan.     The  best  editions  of  Pliny  are  those  of 
Gesner,  8voi.  Lips.  1770,  and  of  Lallemand, 
12ino.  Paris,  apud  Barbou ;  and  of  the  Panegyric 
aeparate,  that  of  Schwartz,  4to.  1746,  and  of  the 
Epistles,  the  Variorum,  L.  Bat  1669, 8vo.  Plin. 
ep.— Vos»iu». — Sidonius* 

PlistoInax,  and  PusTdNAX,  son  of  Pausa- 
nias,  was  general  of  the  Lacedsmonian  armies 
in  the  Pcloponnesian  war.  Ho  was  banished 
from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  for  19  years,  and 
t^as  afterwarilB  recalled  by  order  of  the  oracio  of 
DelphL  He  reigned  58  years.  He  had  suc- 
teeaed  Plistarchus.  TViucyd. 
^  pLOTiVA  PoMpEiA,  a  Roman  lady,  who  mar- 
ried Trajan  white  he  was  yet  a  private  man. 
She  entered  Rome  in  the  procession  with  her 
husband  v^hen  he  was  saluted  emperor,  and  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  the  al&bility  of  her  beha- 
riour,  her  humanity,  and  liberal  offices  tb  the 
poor  and  friendless.  She  accompanied  Trajan 
In  (he  easty  and  at  his  death  she  brought  back 
bis  ashes  lo  Rome,  and  still  enjoyed  all  the  ho- 
nours and  titles  of  a  Roman  empress  under 
Adrian,  vrho,  by  her  means,  had  succeeded  to 
tbc  vacant  throne.     Dion, 

Pf.oTiKus,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Lycopo- 
lis  in  Egypt.  He  was  for  eleven  years  a  pupil 
•f  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  and  after  ho  had 
profited  by  all  the  instructions  of  his  learned 
preceptor,  he  determined  to  improve  his  know- 
ledge, and  to  visit  the  territories  of  India  and 
Persia  to  receive  information .  He  accompaidod 
Gordian  in  his  expedition  into  the  east,  but  the 
day  which  proved  fatal  to  the  emperor,  nearly 
terminated  the  life  of  the  philosopher.  He  sav- 
ed himself  by  flight,  and  the  following  year  he 
Retired  to  Rome,  wheic  he  publicly  taught  phi- 
losophy. His  school  was  frequented  by  people 
of  every  sex,  age,  and  quality  ;  and  many,  on 
their  death-bedr  left  all  their  possessions  to  his 
care,  and  entrusted  their  children  to  him  as  a 
superior  being.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  empe- 
ror and  the  empress  Salonina  intended  to  rebuild 
a  decayed  city  of  Campania,  and  to  appoint  the 
philosopher  over  it,  that  there  he  might  experi- 
mentally know,  while  he  presided  over  a  colony 
of  philosophers,  the  validity  and  the  use  of  the 
ideal  laws  of  the  republic  of  Pkto.  This  plan 
Was  not  executed  through  the  envy  and  malice 
df  the  enemies  of  PiotinUs.  Tho  philosopher, 
at  last  become  helpless  and  infirm,  returned  to 
Campania,  where  the  liberality  of  his  friends  for 
a  while  maintained  him.  ae  died  A.  D.  270, 
in  the  66th  year  of  his  ase,  and  as  he  expired 
ho  declared  that  he  made  his  last  and  most  vio- 
ipnt  eflfbrts  to  give  up  what  there  was  most  di- 
vine in  him  and  in  the  rest  of  the  univerae. 
Amidst  the  great  <|ualities  of  Uie  philosopher. 
We  discover  some  ridiccdous  singularities,    r  loti- 


nus  never  permitted  his  picture  to  be  iaken,  ana 
he  observed,  that  to  see  a  painting  of  himself  id 
the  following  age  was  beneath  the  notice  of  ad 
enlightened  mind.  His  Writings  have  been  col- 
lected by  his  pupil  Porpbvrv.  They  eonsbt  of 
54  different  treatises,  divided  into  six  equal  parts, 
written  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity  ;  and  the 
reasonings  are  abstruse,  and  the  subject  meta- 
physical. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Picinu8< 
fol.  Basil,  1580.  ^ 

PLOTiasCRispiNUs,  L  a  stoic  philosopher  ana 
poet,  whose  verses  were  very  inelegant,  and 
whose  disposition  was  morose,  for  which  he  hai 
been  ridiculed  by  Horace,  and  cafle^  ArtaloguM, 
Borat.  1,  sat^  1,  ▼.  4.— —II.  Tucca,  a  friend  of 
Horace  and  of  Virgil,  who  made  him  his  bei^. 
He  was  selected  by  Augustus,  with  Varius,  to 
review  the  iEneid  of  Virgil  Horat.  1,  sat  5, 
V.  40. 

Plutarchos,  a  native  of  Chcronea,  descdn^ 
ed  of  a  respectable  iamHy.  His  father,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  war  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  virtues;  and  his  grandfather,  called 
Lampnas,  was  also  as  eonspicnous  for  nis  elo- 
quence and^he  fecundity  of  hb  genius.  Undef 
Ammonius,  a  reputable  teacher  at  Delphi,  Plu- 
tarch was  made  aoouainted  with  philosophy  and 
mathematics  ;  and  after  he  had  visitea,  uke  a 
philosopher  and  an  historian,  the  territories  of 
Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retited  to  Rome,  whcrs  he 
opened  a  school.  The  emperor  Trajan  admir- 
ed his  abilities,  and  honoureu  hhn  with  the  office 
of  consul,  and  appointed  him  governor  of  Illy ri^ 
cum.  After  the  death  of  his  imperial*  benefac- 
tor, Plutarch  removed  from  Rome  to  Chsrooea, 
where  he  Uved  in  the  greatest  tranquillity,  re- 
spected by  his  felbw-citizons,  and  raised  to  all  the 
honours  which  hb  native  town  could  bestow.  In 
tbb  peaceful  and  solitary  retreat  Plutarch  closo- 
ly  applied  himself  to  study,  and  wrote  the  great' 
est  part  of  hb  works,  and  particulariy  hb  livM. 
He  died  in  an  advanced  age  at  Chcronea,  aboot 
the  140th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Platarch' 
had  five  children  by  hb  wife,  called  Timoxena, 
four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons' 
and  the  daughter  died  when  young,  and  those 
that  survived  were  called  Flutarch  and  Lamprir* 
asj^and  the  latter  did  honour  to  hb  Other's  me^ 
moiy,  by  giving  to  the  world  an  accurate  cata- 
logue 01  bis  wntiogs.  In  hb  private  and  pub*- 
lie  character,  the  hbtorian  of  Chsronea  was  the 
friend  of  discipline.  He  boldly  asserted  the  na^ 
tural  right  of  mankind,  liberty ;  but  he  reconi>- 
mended  obedience  and  submbsive  deference  to* 
magistrates,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace' 
of  society.  He  always  carried  a  common  places 
book  with  him,  and  preserved  with  the  gieaiest 
care  whatever  judicious  observations  fm  in  the 
course  of  conversation.  Th^  most  esteemed  of 
hb  works  are  his  lives  of  illustrious  men.  Hr 
writes  with  predsien ;  and  though  hb  diction  b> 
neither  pure  nor  elegant,  yet  Uiere  b  energy 
and  animation,  and  in  many  descriptions  he  is 
inferior  to  no  nbturionr  In  some  of  hb  narra- 
tions, however,  he  b  often  too  circumstantial, 
his  remarks  are  often  injudicious ;  and  when  he 
compares  the  heroes  of  Greece  with  thdse  of 
Rome,  the  candid  reader  can  easily  remember 
which  side  of  the  Adriatic  gave  the  historian 
birth.  He  b  the  most  entertaining,  the  most 
instructive  and  interesting,  of  all  the  writers  of 
ancient  hbtory :  and  were  a  man  of  troo  tast« 
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tnd  JuJlipneBt  asked  what  book  he  wished  to 
save  firoDi  destractioo  of  all  the  profime  com' 
positions  of  antiquity,  he  would  perhaps  with- 
out hesitation  nplyi  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  The 
best  editions  of  Plutarch  are  that  of  Francfort, 
2  vols.  foL  1599 )  (hat  of  Stephens,  6  vols.  8vo. 
1573 1  the  lives  br  Reiske,  12  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
It75}  and  the  MoraHa,  dec.  by  Wyttenbach. 
PliU, 

Pltntcrta,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  Aglaoros,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who 
received  fVom  the  daughter  of  Cecrops  the  name 
of  Agtauros.  The  word  seems  to  be  derived 
from  «X*vc(v,  tavare.  because,  during  the  solem- 
ni^i  they  undresseu  the  statue  of  tne  goddess, 
ana  wuned  It.  The  day  on  which  it  was  ob- 
served was  unlvenally  looked  upon  as  unfor- 
tunate and  inaospicious,  and  on  that  account 
no  person  was  permitted  io  appear  in  the  tem- 
ples, as  they  were  purposeljr  surrounded  with 
topes.  The  arrival  or  Alcibiades  in  Athens 
that  day  was  deemed  very  unfortunate;  but. 
however,  the  success  that  ever  afler  attended 
him,  provcMi  it  to  be  otherwise.  It  was  custom- 
ary at  this  festival  to  bear  in  procession  a  clus- 
ter of  figs,  which  intimated  the  progress  of  civi- 
liution  among  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
as  fiffs  served  them  for  food'afleTthey  had  found 
a  dislike  for  acorns.    Pollux. 

PoLEMOCRATiA,  a  quceu  of  Thrace,  who  fled 
to  Brutus  afWr  the  murder  of  Caesar.  She  re- 
tired from  her  kingdom  because  her  subjects  had 
lately  murdered  her  husband. 

POLEMON,  I.  a  youth  of  Athens,  son  of  Phi- 
loetratus.  He  once,  when.intoxicated,  entered 
the  school  of  Xenocratea,  while  the  phikieonher 
was  giving  his  pupils  a  lecture  upon  the  effects 
of  intemperance,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  academician,  and  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  that  from  that  moment  he  re- 
nounced the  dissipated  life  he  had  led,  and  ap- 
plied himself  totally  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
He  was  then  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and 
from  that  time  never  drank  any  other  liquor  but 
Water;  and  after  the  death  of  Xenocrates  he 
succeeded  in  the  sclv)ol  where  his  reformation 
had  been  effected.  He  died  about  270  years  be- 
fore Christ,  in  an  extreme  old  ajjc.  Diog.  in 
vUd.—Horat.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  251.--  Vol.  Max.  6,  c. 

9. n.  A  soli  of  Zeno  the  rhetorician,  made 

king  of  Ponttis  by  Antony.  He  attended  his  pa- 
tron in  his  expedition  against  Parthia.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  received  into  favour 
by  Augustus,  though  he  had  fought  in  the  cause 
of  Antony.  He  was  kilted  some  time  ailer  by 
the  barbarians  near  the  Palus  MeoUs,  against 
whom  he  had  made  war.  Strab. — IHon.^-^ 
III.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  confirmed 
on  hu  father's  throne  bv  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  the  province  of  Cilicia  was  also  added  to  his 

kingdom  by  Claudius. IV.  A  rhetorician  at 

Rome,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  weights  and  mea- 
sures^ still  extant.  He  was  master  to  Pcrrius, 
the  eelebrated  satirist,  and  died  in  the  age  of 

Nero. ^V.  A  sophist  of  Laodicea  in  Asia 

Minor,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian .  He  was  often  sent 
to  the  emperor  with  an  embassy  by  his  country- 
men, which  he  executed  with  great  success.  He 
was  greatly  fevoured  by  Adrian,  from  whom  he 
exacted  much  money.  In  the  56th  year  of  hia 
age  he  buried  himself  aTive,  as  he  laboured  with 
the  gout    He  vrrote  declamations  in  Greek. 
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PoLiciA,  a  festival  at  Tbebea  in  konottr  of 
Apollo,  who  was  represent  there  with  groijf 
hair^  (mXiof ),  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  oilier 
places^  The  victim  was  a  bull,  but  when  it  hap- 
pened once  that  no  bull  could  be  found,  an  ox 
was  taken  from  the  cart  and  sacrificed.  Fvom 
that  time  the  saerifice  of  labouring  oxen  waa 
deemed  lawful,  though  before  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  capital  crime. 

PolistrItds,  an  Epicurean  philoaopher, 
bom  the  same  day  as  Hippochdes,  with  whom 
he  always  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy.  Thej 
both  died  at  the  fame  hour.  Diog. —  VaL 
Max.  1. 

POLLEs,  a  Qreok  poet«  whose  wiitiags  vrers 
so  obscure  and  unintelligible  that  his  name  be^ 
came  proverbial.     Suidat. 

PoLLio^  (C.  Asinius,)  T.  a  Roman  consul,  un- 
der (he  reign*  of  Augustus,  who  distingmahed 
himself  as  much  by  his  eloouence  and  writkics 
as  by  his  exploits  in  the  field.  He  defeated  the 
Dalmatians, 'and  fiivoured  the  canse  of  Anfon j 
affainst  Auffustus.  He  patronized,  with  great 
liberality,  the  poets  Viigil  and  Horsoc^  who 
have  imniortallzed  him  in  thoir  wrHiny  XI« 
was  the  first  who  raised  a  public  lihraiy  at 
Rome.  In  his  library  were  placed  the  statuea 
of  all  the  learned  men  of  every  age,  and  Varro 
was  the  only  person  who  was  honoured  tbero 
during  his  lifetime.  He  was  with  J.  Ceaar 
when  be  crossed  the  Rubicon.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Augustus  when  he  had  beooma 
one  of  his  adherents  after  the  ruin  of  Antonj. 
Polio  wrote  some  tragedies,  orations,  and  an  bt^ 
tory,  which  was  divided  into  17  books.  AD 
these  compK>sitions  are  lost,  and  nothing  remaina 
of  his  writhigs  except  a  few  letters  u>  Cicefo. 
He  died  in  the  80tn  year  of  his  age.  A.  D.  4. 
He  is  the  person  in  whose  honour  Virgil  haa 
inscribed  hu  fourth  cdogue,  PoOiOf  as  a  raoon* 
ciliation  was  effected  between  Auguatua  and 
Antony  during  his  consulship.  The  poet,  it  im 
supposed  by  some,  makes  mention  of  a  son  of 
the  consul  bom  about  this  time,  and  is  lavish  in 
his  excursions  into  futurity,  and  his  predictlona 
of  approaching  prosperity.  Paterc,  3,  c  86.— 
Hbrat.  2,  od.  1,  Sat.  10, 1,  I.— Ftra-.  Eel.  3  and 

4.— Fa/.  Max. 8, c.  13— Q«in/.  10. II.  Va- 

dius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Augustus^  who  aaod 
to  feed  his  fishes  with  human  uesh.  ^  This  cm- 
elty  was  discovered  when  one  of  his  servanta 
broke  a  glass  in  the  presence  of  Augustus^  who 
had  been  invited  to  a  feast.  The  master  ordciF' 
ed  the  servant  to  be  seized ;  but  he  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  begged  him 
to  interfere,  and  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  devour- 
ed by  fishes.  Upon  this  the  causes  of  his  ap- 
prehension were  examined,  and  Augustus,  as- 
tonished at  the  barbarity  of  his  favourite^  cauaod 
the  servant  to  be  dismissed,  all  the  fish-ponds  to 
bo  filled  up,  and  the  crystal  glasses  of  PoHio  to 
be  broken  fo  pieces. — "—III.  A  man  who  poi- 
soned Bntannicus,  at  the  instigation  of  Nero. 

POLLius  Felix,  a  friend  of  the  poet  Statins, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  second  Sylva. 

PoLLCx.  f  Vtd.  Castor.]  A  Greek  wtiter, 
who  floorishpd  A.  D.  186,  in  the  rrign  of  Com- 
modus,  and  died  in  the  58tb  year  of  hu  age.  ^  He 
was  bora  at  Naucratis,  and  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens,  and  wrote  an  useful  work  called  One- 
masticon^  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Hemsterhusius,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1706. 
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^LV8,  a  celebrated  Grecian  actor. 

PoLYJBNue,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who  wrote 
^ight  books,  in  Greek,  of  stntagenu,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Emperors  Antoninus  and  Yerue, 
while  they  were  making  war  affainat  the  Par- 
thiana.  He  wrote  also  other  bool»,  whieh  have 
been  loit,  amonc  which  was  an  history,  with  a 
description  of  Uie  city  of  Thebes.  The  best 
editions  of  his  stratagems  are  those  of  MasTicius, 
8toi  L*  Bat.  1690,  and  of  Mursinna,  12mo. 
Berlin,  1756. 

PoLTBius,  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in  Pelo* 
(K>nnesus,  son  of  Lycortas.  He  was  early  ini- 
tiated in  the  dutiies,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  qualifications,  of  a  statesman  by  his  fiither, 
who  was  a  strons  supporter  of  the  Achsan 
league,  and  under  nim  Philopoemen  was  taught ' 
the  art  of  war.  In  Macedonia  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  vaknir  against  the  Romans,  and 
when  Perseus  had  bran  conquered,  he  was 
carried  to  the  capital  of  Italy  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Sdpb  and  Fabius  were  acquainted  with 
his  uncommon  abilities  as  a  warrior  and  as  a 
man  of  learning,  and  the^  made  him  their  friend 
by  kindness  and  attention.  He  accompanied 
Sdpio  in  his  expeditions,  and  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Numanlia.  After 
the  death  of  Sdpio,  he  retired  fVom  Rome,  and 


yet  replete  with  useful  precepts  and  rdlesjni' 
the  conduct  of  life.  The  best  edition?  of  Puy 
carp's  epistle  is  that  of  Oxon^  8vo.  1706,  beij(g 
annejLca  to  the  works  of  Ignatius. 

PoLTCHABEs,  a  Hch  Messeniai),  said  to  ha%o 
been  the  cause  of  the  war  which  was  kindled 
between  the  Spartans  and  his  countrymen^ 
which  was  called  the  first  Messenian  war. 

PoLYCLEs,  I.  an  Athenian  in  the  time  of  De- 
metrius, &C.  Polytcn.  5.->^«-^lI.  A  famous 
athIete,'often  crowned  at  the  four  solemn  games 
of  the  Greeks.  He  had  a  sutne  in  Jupiter's 
grove  at  Olympia.    Pajts.  S,  c.  1. 

PolVcletus,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Sic^on^ 
about  833  years  belbre  C  hiist.  He  was  univer- 
sally reckoned  the  most  skilful  artist  of  his 
profession  among  the  ancients,  and  the  second 
rank  was  given  to  Phidias.  One  of  his  pieoes« 
in  which  ne  had  represented  a  body-guard  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  was  so  happily  executed) 
and  so  nice  and  exact  in  all  its  proportions,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  roost  perfect  model,  and 
accordingly  called  the  Rule,  He  was  acquaint- 
ed with  architecture.  Pane,  2  and  6.~QiaV 
tU.  12,  c.  10.  . 

Por.TCBATEs,  t  a  tyrantof  Saniotf,  well  kno^rt 
for  the  continual  flow  of  good  fortune  which  at- 
tended him.    He  had  a  &»i  of  a  hundred  shipa 


passed  the  rest  of  hu  days  at  Megalopolis.    He    of  war,  «od  vras  so  universally  respected,  that 
died  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  about  124  years    Anmsis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  made  a  treaty  of 


before  Chiist,  of  a  wound  which  he  had  receiv 
ed  by  a  fall  from  hb  horse.    He  virrote  mi  uni- 
versal history  in  Greek,  divided  into  40  books, 
which  began  with  the  wan  of  Rome  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  finished  with  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  Paulus.     The  greatest  part  of 
this  valuable  historv  is  lost ;  the  five  first  books 
are  extant,  and  of  tne  twelve  following  the  frog- 
ments  aro  numerous.     The  history  of  Polylnus 
is  admired  for  its  authenticity,  and  be  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  historian  among  the  Greeks  who 
was  experimentally  and  professedly  acquainted 
with  the  military  operations  and  the  political 
roctturea  of  which  ne  makes  mention*    Poly- 
bius,  however  great  and  entertaining,  is  some- 
times censured  for  his  unnecessary  digressions, 
for  his  uncouth  and  ill-digested  narrations,  for 
his  negligence,  and  the  irfaccniate  arranjy^ement 
of  his  words.    But  every  where  there  is  instruc- 
tion to  be  found,  information  to  be  collected,  and 
curious  focts  to  be  obtained  i  and  it  refiects  not 
much  honour  upon  Livy  for  calling  the  histo- 
rian, from  whom  he  has  copied  whole  boolu 
almost  word  for  word,  without  gratitude  or  ac- 
kjiowled^mentf  hand  quaquam  apemendut  aue- 
tor,     Dionyshis  also  of  Halicamassus  u  one 
of  his  most  violent  accusers  t  but  the  historian 
1ms  rather  exposed  his  ignorance  of  true  criti- 
cism than  disoovered  inaccuracy  or  inelegance. 
The  best  editions  of  Polybius  are  those  of  Gro- 
novius,  3  vols.  dvo.  Amst.  1670^  of  Emesti,  3 
Tols.  8vo.  1764,  and  of  Schweighsuser,  7  vcis. 
8vo.  L^  1786.    Plut  in  PML  in  pnac—Uv. 
3U^  c.  45.— Potcs.  8.  c  30. 

PoLTCAEFiia,  a  Munotia  Greek  writer,  bom 
at  0myma,  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  a 
rich  but  pliNW  lady.  Some  suppose  tnat  he  was 
St.  John's  disdpfe.  He  became  bish<m  of 
Smyrna,  and  went  to  Rome  to  settle  the  festi- 
val of  Ii^Mter,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  con- 
(lamDed  to  be  burnt  at  Smviiia,  A.  D.  167.  His 
apiitletothePhilipiitaMM  simpU  and  modest, 
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alliance  with  him.  The  Egyptian  monarchy 
however,  terrified  by  his  continual  prosperity, 
advised  him  to  chequer  his  enjoyments  by  re- 
linquishing some  of  his  most  fovourite  objects^ 
Polycrates  complied,  and  threw  into  the  sea  a 
beautiful  seal,  the  most  valuable  of  his  jewels; 
but  a  few  days  after,  he  received  as  a  present  a 
laige  fish,  tn  whose  belly  the  jewel  was  found. 
Amasis  no  sooner  heard  thia^  than  he  rejected 
all  alliance  with  the  tyrant  of  Samos ;  and  ob- 
served, that  sooner  or  later  his  sood  fortune 
would  vanish.  Some  time  after  Polycrates  vy* 
sited  Ma^esia  on  the  Maander^  where  he  had 
been  invited  by  Oroetes,  the  governor.  He  was 
shamefully  put  to  death,  522  years  before  Christ, 
merely  because  the  governor  wished  to  termi- 
nate the  prosperity  of  Polycrates.    Paus,  8,  c« 

li.—Strab,  \\.^Herodot.  3,  c.  39,  &c. IL 

A  sophist  of  Athens,  who^  to  engage  the  pubhe 
attention,,  wrote  a  panemic  on  Busiris  and 
Clytemnestra.     Q,uinUl!\  ell, 

PoLYCTOR,  an  athlete  of  Elis.  It  v»  said  Ifaal 
he  obtained  a  victory  at  Olympia  by  bribing  his 
adversary,  Sosander,  who  was  superior  to  hun 
in  strength  and  courage.    Paue,  b,  c  21. 

PoLYDAMAS,  I.  a  Trojao,  son  of  Antenor  t>y 
Theano,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.  He  married 
Lycaste,  a  natural  daughter  of  Priam.  He  is 
accused  by  sotne  of  having  betrayed  his  country 

to  the  Greeks.     Daree  Phry. II.  A  son  of 

Panthous,  bom  the  same  night  as  Hector.  Hd 
waa  inferior  in  valour  to  none  of  the  Trojans 
except  Hector ;  and  his  pradence,  the  wiadom 
oi  his  counsels,  and  the  firmness  of  his  mindy 
claimed  equal  admiration.  He  was  at  last  kiU* 
ed  bv  Ajax,  after  he  had  slaughtered  a  flveat 
number  of  the  enemy.    Dictye  CreL  I,  £c — 

Homer.  11. 12,  Ac III.  A  celebrated  athlete, 

son  of  Nicias,  who  imitated  Hercules  in  what- 
ever he  did.  He  kUled  a  lion  with  his  fist,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  oouU  stop  a  chariot  with  his 
hand  in  iu  most  rapid  oooxse.    He  was 
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(Saj  with  lODM  of  hk  frieiid*  in  a  care,  whao  on 
a  «idden  a  large  piece  of  rock  came  tnmhBng 
doarn,  and  wfaile  aU  fled  away,  he  attempted  to 
receive  the  fallen  fraffment  in  his  anna.  £Qa 
pfodiffiooB  Atreogth,  bowerer,  was  inanfBcient, 
aad  be  waa  inataatly  craabed  to  pieoea  nnder 
the  fock.    PatCf.  &,  c  5. 

P0LTDBCTE8,  a  king  of  Spaita,  ofthe  haSty 
of  the  Pfoclidc.  He  was  aen  of  EoDomaa. 
Pau$.  3,  c.  7.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

PoLrndRua,  I.  a  eon  of  Alcamenea,  king  of 
Sparta.  He  pat  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
Mon  carried  on  dnrfng  90  Tean,  between  Mea- 
aeniaand  hu8Qb}ec(a;  anddariWhisr^gnthe 
Laoedemoniana  planted  two  ootoniee,  one  at 
Cretooa  and  tfae  other  at  LocrL  He  waa  nni- 
veiaallj  reapeeted.  He  waa  aafaannated  by  a 
noUeman  called  PoljouiTchaa.  Hia  aoD  Eury- 
cratea  aocoeeded  him  734  yean  before  Christ 

Ptttu.  Z.^Btrodot.  7,  c  QM. II.  A  cele- 

bfaled  earver  of  Rhodea,  who,  out  of  a  angle 
bloek,  made  the  fiunooa  atatoe  of  Laoooon  and 

bia  ebiUren.    Piin,  34,  c  a IIL  A  son  of 

Priam  by  Hecuba,  or,  acooidtng  to  othen,  by 
Laothoe,  the  daogbter  of  Altei,  king  of  Pedaana. 
As  he  waa  young  and  inexperienced  when  Troy 
waa  berieged  by  the  Greeks,  his  &ther  lomoved 
him  to  the  court  of  Polymnestor,  kingof  Thnoe, 
and  alao  entmated  to  the  cua  of  the  numaich  a 
hige  sum  of  money  and  the  gieatost  part  of  bk 
tiessuripa.  Polymnestor  asaasaioated  young  Po- 
lydoraa,  and  threw  hia  body  into  the  sea,  where 
it  was  (bond  byHecnba.  [  FW.  Polymnetfw,] 
Aooonfing  to  Vifgil,  the  body  of  Pdydoras  was 
buried  near  the  shore  by  hia  assassin,  and  there 
grew  on  his  sraTe  a  myrtle,  whose  bought  drop- 
ped blood,  when  ^neas,  going  to  Italy,  attempt- 
ed to  tear  them  ftom  the  tree.  Virff,  jEn,  3, 
V.  31,  Ac—ApoUod,  3,  c.  12.— Ovici.  Met.  13, 
V.  ia^—Bnmer,  S,  ^O^—Dietv^  Oret,  3,  c  la 

PoLTGXdTUB,  I.  a  celebrated  painter  at  Tha- 
80S,  about  433  years  before  the  Chriatian  era. 
Hia  &ther*s  name  waa  Aglaophon.  He  adorned 
one  of  the  pnblie  porticoa  of  Athena  with  hia 
paintings,  in  which  be  had  repreaented  the  most 
striking  events  of  tfae  Trojan  war.  He  par- 
tieularr^  excelled  in  giving  grace,  liveliness,  and 
expression  to  his  pieces.  The  Athenians  weie 
so  pleased  with  lam  that  they  efiered  to  reward 
his  labours  with  whatever  he  pjtoased  to  accept 
He  declined  this  generoua  offer,  and  tho  Am- 
phictyonic  coandl,  which  waa  composed  of  the 
repreaentativea  of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece, 
ordered  that  Polygnotua  should  be  maintained 
at  the  public  expense  wherever  he  went  Qum- 
HL  13,  c.  10.— P/tn.  33and  34.— P/W.  in  Cim, 

^PavM.  10,  c  36^  Ac IL   A  atatuary. 

P/tn.  34. 

PoLTMNBSTOB,  L  ft  king  of  the  ThnMsian 
Cheraonesns,  who  married  Ilione,  the  eldeat  of 
Priam^sdaughtera.  Wheb  the  Greeks  bei^ed 
Troy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of  hiatiea- 
Bures,  together  with  Polydorus,  the  youngest  of 
his  s(Mis,  to  Tfaraoe,  where  they  were  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Polymnestor.  The  Thradan 
monarch  paid  ev«iy  attention  to  Ua  brother-in- 
law,  but  when  ha  was  informed  that  Priam  waa 
dead,  he  murdered  him  to  become  master  ofthe 
riches  which  were  in  his  posaession.  At  that 
time  the  Chreeka  were  returning  victorious  from 
Troy,  followed  by  all  the  captives,  among  whom 
was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorus.    The 
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fleet  stopped  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  wheivotfiv 
of  the  female  eapttvea  diseoveit?d  on  the  ahciv 
the  body  of  Polydorus^  whom  Polymnestor  had 
thrown  into  the  sea^  The  dreadful  intelligencv 
waa  immediately  coaamnnicatcd  to  the  moCbeiy 
who  did  not  doubt  but  Polymnestor  waa  thr 
cruel  assassin.  She  resolved  to  revenge  her 
son's  death,  and  immediately  she  called  oat  Po- 
lymnestor, as  if  wiahing  to  impart  to  him  a  mat' 
ter  of  the  most  important  nature.  The  ^ranC 
was  drawn  into  the  snare,  and  was  no  sooner 
introduced  into  the  apartments  of  the  TrDJan 
prinoeaa,  than  the  feoude  captives  rushed  vpoit 
him  and  put  out  hia  eyes  with  their  pin%  while' 
Hecuba  murdered  his  two  chiklren  who  had  ac- 
companied him.  Aocordiog  to  Eoripidea,  the 
Greeks  condemned  Polymnestor  to  be  banidieil 
into  a  distant  island  for  hia  perfidy.  Hyginuay 
however,  relatea  the  whde  diflfereatly,  and  ob» 
aerves  that  when  Polydorua  waa  aent  to  ThracOr 
Ifione,  his  sister,  took  him  instead  of  her  son 
Deiphilus,  who  was  ofthe  same  m,  appieben- 
sive  of  her  hwband'k  cruelty.  The  mooarch' 
was  unacquainted  with  the  impoaition,  he  looked 
upon  Polydorua  as  bis  own  son,  and  treated 
Deiphilus  as  the  brother  of  Ilione.  After  the 
destruction  of  Tro^.  the  conquerors,  who  wished 
the  house  and  family  of  Priam  to  be  totally  ex- 
tirpated, ofiered  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, to  Polymnestor,  if  he  would  destroy 
l^«qe  and  Polj^dorus.  The  monarch  accepted 
the  oflfcr,  und  immediately  despatched  his  own 
son  Deiphilus,  whom  he  bad  been  teught  to  re- 
gard aa  Polydorus.  Polydorus^  who  paased  aa 
the  son  of  Polymnestor,  consulted  the  oracle  af- 
ter the  murder  of  Deiphilus,  and  vrhen  ho  waa 
mformed  that  his  iather  wtu»  dead,  his  mother  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  d^e  Qneks,  and  his 
country  in  ruins,  he  communkatad  the  answer 
of  the  god  to  Ilione,  whom  he  bad  always  le- 
garded  aa  his  mother.  ,  Ilione  told  him  the  mea- 
sures  she  had  pursued  to  aave  his  life,  and  upon 
this  he  avenged  the  perfidy  of  Polymnestor  by 
putting  out  his  eyes.  Kurip.  in  £feeMfr.— AW- 
gin.  fob.  109.-  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  45,  &c— Ovitf. 

Met.  13.  v.  430,  dtc. n.  A  young  Milesian, 

who  took  a  hare  in  running,  and  afterwards  ob^ 
tained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

PoLTPSRCHON,  or  P0CT8PBRGBOK,  one<^the 
officers  of  Alexander.  Antipater,  at  his  deaths 
appointed  him  governor  of  the  kingdom  of  Ma^ 
ceaonia  in  preforence  to  his  son  Caasandcr.  Pa. 
lyperdion,  though  old,  and  a  man  of  experienoer 
showed  great  ignorance  in  the  adminiatratiou  of 
tho  government  He  became  cruel  not  only  to 
the  Greeks,  or  such  as  oppoaed  his  amb^oua 
viewa,  but  even  to  the  helpless  and  innocent 
children  and  fliends  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he 
waa  indebted  for  his  rise  and  military  reputa* 
lion.  He  was kiUed  ma  battle 309  B.  C.  Curt. 
—Died.  17,  &c.—^usti$i,  13. 

PoltstrXtus,  L  a  Macedonian  aoldier,  who 
found  Darius  after  he  had  been  stabbed  by  Bea- 
sus,  and  who  ||ave  him  water  to  drink,  and  car- 
ried the  last  injunctions  of  the  dying  monarch 

to  Alexander.    Curt.  5,  c  13. II.  An  tmcm- 

rean  philosopher,  who  flouriahod  B.  C.  ^A 

PoLTXBNA.  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecu- 
ba, celebrated  for  Imt  beauty  and  aooompUsh- 
mentSk  Achilles  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
solicited  her  hand ;  and  their  marriage  would 
have  been  consummated  had  not  Hooter,  her 
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^«olher,  oppowd  ft.    Polvxena.  aooording  to 
some  aatbors,  accompanied  her  utber  when  he 
weot  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  to  redeem  the  body 
of  his  loa  Hector.    Some  timo  after  the  Gre- 
cian hero  came  into  the  temj^  of  Apollo  to  ob- 
4ain  a  dsht  of  the  Trojan  princess,  but  he  was 
murdered  there  bj  Paris;  and  Pciyzena,  who 
had  returned  his  affection,  was  so  afflicted  at  his 
death,  that  she  went  and  sacrificed  herself  on 
hu  tomb.    Some,  however,  sappose  that  that 
aacrifice  was  not  voluntary,  hut  that  the  manes 
of  Achilles  appeared  to  the  Greeks  as  they  were 
goinji  to  embark,  and  demanded  of  them  the 
fscnfioe  of  Polyxena.    The  princess,  who  was 
in  the  number  of  the  captives,  was  upon  this 
dracffed  to  her  lover's  tomb,  and  there  immo- 
lated by  Neoptolomus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  OvieL 
Met.  13,  fiib.  5,  &c^D%ety9  Crtt.  3  and  5.— 
Fwy.  jEn,  3,  V.  dQh-^QUulL  ep.  GS.Sygin, 
«b.  90. 

PoLTZ^LUs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.  He 
liad  written  a  poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of 
Bacchus,  Venus,  the  Muses,  dec  Some  of  his 
verses  are  quoted  by  Athen«us.  Bygin,  P,  A. 
%  c  14. 

PoMpBU,  I.  0  daughter  of  Sextos  Pompey, 
by  Scribonia.  She  was  piomised  to  MarceUus, 
as  a  means  of  procuring  a  reconciliation  between 
her  father  and  the  triumvirs,  but  she  married 

Scribonius  Liba II.  A  daughter  of  Pom- 

pey  the  Great,  JuUos  Casaes  t^  wife.    She 


PoMPiroa,  (Ct.)  I.  a  consul  who  etnM  on  wit 
against  the  Nvmantines,  and  made  s  shameful 
treaty.    He  is  the  first  of  that  nobis  frroily  of 
whom  mention  is  made.    Fhr,  9,  c  18.        11. 
Cneus,  a  Roman  ^nera),  who  okade  war  against 
the  Marsi,  and  triumphed  over  the  Piceni.    He 
declared  himself  i^nst  Cinna  And  Marius^ 
and  supported  the  interest  of  the  lepoblic.    He 
was  somamed  Slrabo^  because  be  squinted. 
While  he  was  marching  against  D^arius  a  plague 
broke  out  in  his  army,  and  nffod  with  such  vio* 
lence  that  it  carried  away  11^^00  men  in  a  few 
days.    He  was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning ; 
and  as  he  had  behavecf  with  cruelty  while  m 
power,  the  people  dragged  his  iMdy  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  with  an  iroi^  hook,  and  threw 
it  into  the  Tiber.    Patere,  9.^Plut.  in  Pomp, 
— »I1L  Rufus,  a  Roman  consul  with  Sylla. 
He  wassent  to  finish  the  Marsian  wai.  but  the 
army  mutinied  at  the  inltigation  of  Pompeins 
Strabo^  whom  he  was  to  succeed  in  command, 
and  he  was  assassinated  hy  some  of  the  soklierB. 

Appian.  Civ,  I. IV.  Cneus,  somamed  Magr. 

nii#,  fipom  the  greatness  cf  his  explcats,  was  son 
of  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Luciba.  He  eariy 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
Iboght  with  soccess  and  bravery  under  his  fa- 
ther, whose  eonrago  and  military  prudence  he 
imitated.    He  began  his  career  with  ffreat  po- 


was  accused  of  incontinence,  becanw  Clodios  f  bar,  be  displayed  his  eloqiience,  and  received 
had  introduced  himself  in  women's  clothes  into  |  the  most  unbounded  appbose.  In  the  disturb- 
ances which  sffiteted  Rome,  bv  the  ambition 
and  avarice  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompey  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  the  latter,  and  bjr  levjring 
three  legions  for  bis  sertice,  he  gained  bis  friend- 
ship and  his  protection.  In  the  26th  year  of 
hk  age  he  conquered  Sicily,  which  was  in  the 


the  room  where  she  was  oelebmting  the  myste- 
ries of  Cybele.  Cesar  repudiated  her  upon  this 
•ocosation.    Plui. 

PoMPCiA  Lex,  by  Pompey  the  Great,  de  am' 
biiUf  A.  U.  C.  701.    It  ordained  that  whatever 
penon  had  been  convu^ed  of  the  crime  of  am^  ,         ^ 
hittUt  should  be  pardoned,  movided  he  cook!    power  of  Blarius  and  hit  adherents,  and  in  40 


Impeach  two  others  of  the  same  crime  and  oc- 
casion the  condemnation  of  one  of  them.^— 
Another  by  the  same,  A.  V.  C.  701,  which  for- 
bad the  use  of  Uiuaatores  in  trials,  or  persons 
who  gave  a  good  character  of  the  prisoner  then 

impeached. ^Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C. 

663.  It  restored  to  the  tribunes  their  oiifinal 
power  and  authority,  of  which  thev  had  been 

deprived  by  the  Cornelian  Uw. Another  by 

the  saooe,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  shortened  the  forms 
of  trials,  and  enacted  that  the  three  first  days 
of  a  trial  sbouU  be  employed  in  examining  wit- 
Besses,  and  it  allowed  only  one  day  to  the  par- 
ties to  make  their  accusation  and  defence.  The 
olaintiA'  was  confined  to  two  boors,  and  the  de- 
fendant to  three.  This  bw  had  for  its  object 
the  riots  which  happened  from  the  qoarreb  of 

Ck)dios  and  Milo. Another  by  the  same,  A. 

U.  C.  698.    It  required  that  the  judges  shouM 
be  the  richest  of  every  century,  contrair  to  the 
usual  form.    It  was,  however,  reooisite  that  they 
shoukl  be  such  as  the  Aurelian  law  prescribed. 
PoMPEiANca,  I.  a  Roman  knight  of  Antioch, 
raised  to  oflSces  of  the  greatest  trust  onder  the 
empnor  Aurelias,  whose  daughter  Lucilla  he 
married.    He  lived  in  great  popularity  at  Rome, 
and  retired  frorn^  the  court  when  Commodus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  imperial  crown.    He  ought,  ac- 
cording to  JuKan's  opinion,  to  have  been  cho- 
sen aiw  adopted  as  successor  by  M.  Aureliua. 
—II.  A  general  of  Mazentius,  killed  by  Con- 
stantine. 


dajTs  be  rmined  all  the  tenitories  of  Africa 
which  had  forsaken  the  interest  of  Sylla.    This 
rapid  success  astonished  the  Romans,  and  Syl- 
la, who  admired  and  dreaded  the  rising  power 
of  Pompey,  recalled  him  to  Rome.    Pompey 
immediately  obeyed,  and  the  dictator,  by  salut- 
ing him  with  the  appellation  of  the  Great,  show- 
ed to  the  worid  wnat  exnectations  he  formed 
firom  the  maturer  ageofnis  victorious  lieute- 
nant.   This  sounding  title  was  not  suflkient 
to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Pompey;  he  demand- 
ed a  triumph,  and  when  S^Ila  refused  to  grant 
it,  he  emphatically   exclaimed,  that  the   stln 
shone  with  more  ardour  at  his  rising  than  at  his 
setting.    His  assurance  sained  what  petitions 
and  entreaties  could  not  obtain ;  and  he  was  the 
first  Roman  knight  who^  without  an  office  un- 
der the  appointment  of  the  senate,  marched  in 
triumphal   procession  through  the  streets  of 
Rome.    He  now  appeared,  not  as  a  dependent, 
but  as  a  rind  of  the  dictator,  and  his  opposition 
to  his  measures  totally  excluded  him  from  his 
wiH.    After  the  death  of  Sylla,  Pompey  sup- 
ported himself  a^inst  the  remains  of  the  Ma. 
rian  faction,  which  were  heeded  by  Lepidns. 
He  defeated  them,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which 
the  revolt  of  Sertonus  in  Spain  had  occasioned, 
and  obUined  a  second  triumph,  thouffh  still  a 
private  dtiwjn,  about  73  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian  era.    He  was  soon  after  made  consul,  and 
in  that  office  he  restored  the  tribonitial  power 
to  iU  original  dignity,  and  in  forty  days  remove 
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«d  tba  flrfttM  flrom  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  had  reigned  for  many  years,  and  by  tb^r 
continual  plunder  and  audacity  almoft  destroy- 
ed the  wh%le  naval  power  of  Rome.     While  he 
prosecuted  the  piratical  war,  Pompey  was  cm- 
powered  to  finish  the  war  against  two  of  the 
most  powerful  nionarchs  of  Asia,  Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus,  and  Tigranes  king  of  Arme- 
nia.   His  operations  against  the  king  of  Pon- 
tus were  bold  and  rigorous;  and  in  a  general 
engagement  the  Romans  so  totally  defeated 
the  enemy,  thai  the  Asiatic  monarch  escaped 
with  difiiculty  from  the  field  of  betUe.    [  Vid. 
MUhridaticum  Belluin.']    Pompev  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  advantages  despatch  would  en* 
sure;  and  be  entered  Armenia,  received  the 
submission  of  king  Tigranes,  and  after  be  had 


inevitable.    Caaar  was  privately  prepaHfW  t» 
meet  his  enemies,  while  Pompey  remaineo  in- 
dolent, and  gratified  bis  pride  m  seeing  all  Italy 
celebrate  his  recovery  from  an  indispositioii  hy 
universal  rejoicings.    Cesar    was    now    near 
Rome;  and  Pompey,  who  had  once  boasted 
that  be  could  raise  l^^ns  to  bis  assistanoe  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  his  foot,  fled  from 
the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to  Bron' 
dusium  vrith  the  consuls  and  part  of  the  aena' 
tors.    His  cause,  indeed,  was  popular ;  he  bad 
been  invested  with  discreftionafy  power,  the  se- 
nate had  entreated  him  to  protect  the  repoblie 
against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  Ceaar  i 
and  Cato,  by  embracing  his  cause,  and  appear- 
ing in  lus  camp,  seemed  to  indicate  that  ne  waa 
the  friend  of  the  republic  and  the  aaseitoT  of 


conquered  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  visited    Roman  liberty  and  independence.    But  wben 


countries  which  weic  scarce  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  like  a  master  of  the  world,  disposed 
of  kingdoms  and  piovinces,  and  received  ho- 
mage from  13  crowntd  heads  at  once ;  he  en- 
ters Syria,  and jpusblx]  his  conquests  as  fiur  as 
the  Red  Ses.    rart  of  Arabia  was  subdued, 
Judea  became  a  Romtn  province ;  and  when  he 
had  now  nothing  to  ft^ar  from  Mithridates,  who 
had  voluntarily  destreved  himself,  Pompey  re- 
turned to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  and  maiesty  of 
an  eastern  conqueror.     The  Romans  drraded 
his  approach;  they  knew  his  power  and  his  in- 
fluence among  his  troops  ^  and  they  feared  \he 
return  of  another  tyrannical  Sylla.    Pompey, 
however,  banished  their  fears ;  he  disbanded  his 
army,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  entered  Rome 
like  a  private  citizen.    He  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  and  the  Romans,  for  three  suoceesive 
days,  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  riches  and 
the  spoils  which  ibeir  conquests  had  acquired 
in  the  east,  and  by  which  the  revenues  of  the 
republic  were  raised  from  50  to  85  millions  of 
drachms,    Pompey  soon  after  united  his  intcr> 
est  with  that  of  Cosar  and  Grassus,  and  formed 
the  first  triumvirate,  by  solemnly  swearing  that 
their  attachment  should  be  mutual,  their  cause 
common,   and  dieir  union   permanent     The 
agreement  was  completed  by  the  marriage  of 
Pompey  with  Julia,  tne  daughter  of  Cssar,  and 
the  provinces  of  the  republic  were  arbitrarily  di- 
yided  among  the  triumvirs.     Pompey  was  allot- 
ted Africa  and  the  two  Spains,  while  Crassus 
repaired  to  Syria,  to  add  Partbia  to  the  empire 
of  Rome,  and  Cesar  remained  satisfied  with  the 
rest,  and  the  continuation  of  his  power  as  go- 
vernor of  Gaul  for  five  additional  yoars.    But 
this  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  broken ;  the 
sudden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total  defeat  of 
Crassus  in  Syria,  shattered  the  political  bands 
which  held  the  jarring  interest  of  Cssar  and 
Pompey  united.    Pompey  dreaded  his  father-in- 
law,  and  yet  he  afibcted  to  despise  him ;  and  by 
sufTerii^  anarchy  to  prevail  in  Rome,  ho  con- 
vinced Ms  fellow-citizens  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
vesting him  vrith  dictatorial  power.    But  while 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  was  as  a  sovereign 
at  Rome,  the  adherents  of  Cssar  were  not  si- 
lent,    Thev  demanded  that  either  the  consul- 
ship should  be  given  to  him,  or  that  he  should 
be  continued  m  the  government  of  Ghiul     This 
just  demand  would  pcrhap.  have  been  granted, 
but  Cato  opposed  it:  and  when  Pompey  sent 
for  the  two  legions  which  he  had  lent  toCicsar 
^e  broach  became  more  wide,  and  a  civil  war 
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Cssar  had  gained  to  his  cause  the  western  parte 
of  the  Roman  empire,  he  crossed  Italy  and  arrived 
in  Greece,  where  Pompey  had  retired,  sjapport- 
ed  by  all  the  powers  of  the  east,  the  wishes  of 
the  republican  Romans,  and  by  a  numerous  and 
well-disdplined  army.    In  the  PJ^aiDS  of  Phar- 
salia  the  two  armies  engaged.    The  cavalry  of 
Pompey  soon  gave  way,  and  the^  general  re- 
tired to  his  camp,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
shame.   But  here  there  was  no  saie^ ;  the  con- 
queror pushed  on  every  side,  and  Pompey  dis- 
guised  himself  and  fled  to  the  sea-coast,  whence 
e  passed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a 
safe  asylum,  tillbetter  and  more  fevouable  mo- 
ments returned,  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  a  prince 
whom  he  had  once  protected  and  ensured  oo 
his  throne.    A  boat  was  sent  to  fetch  him  on 
shore,  and  the  Roman  general  left  his  galley,  af- 
ter an  afifectionate  and  tender  parting  vrith  his 
wife  Cornelia.    The  Egyptian  saikm  sat  in 
sullen  silence  in  the  boat,  and  when  Pompey 
disembarked,  Achillas  and  Septimius  assassinat- 
ed him.    His  wife,  who  had  foUowed  him  with 
her  eyes  to  the  shore,  was  a  spectator  off  the 
bloody  scene,  and  she  hastened  away  from  the 
bay  of  Alexandria,  not  to  share  bis  imeeraUe 
fete.    He  died  B.  C.  48,  in  the  6Hih  or  SOth 
year  of  lus  sge,  the  day  after  his  birth-day.    His 
bead  was  cut  oS"  and  sent  to  Cssar,  who  tam- 
ed away  from  it  with  horror,  and  shed  a  flood  of 
tears.     The  body  was  left  for  some  time  naked 
on  the  sea-shore,  till  the  humanity  of  Philips 
one  of  his  freed-men,  an  old  soldier  who  had 
once  followed  his  standard  to  victory,  raised  a 
burning  pile,  and  deposited  his  ashes  under  a 
mound  of  earth.    Cssar  erected  a  monument 
on  his  remains ;  and  the  emperor  Adrian,  two 
centuries  after,  when  he  visited  Egypt,  ordered 
it  to  be  repaired  at  his  own  expense,  and  paid 
particular  honour  to  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
good  man.     The  character  of  Pompey  is  that 
of  an  intriguing  and  artful  general ;  yet  amidst 
all  his  dissimulation,  we  perceive  many  other 
striking  features.     Pompey  was  kind  and  de^ 
raent  to  the  conquered,  and  generous  to  his  cap- 
tives ;  and  he  buried,  at  his  own  expense,  Mi- 
thridates, with  all  the  pomp  and  the  soloiiBity 
which  the  greatness  of  his  power  and  the  extent 
of  his  dominions  seemed  to  claim.     He  lived 
with  great  temperance  and  moderation ;  and  his 
house  was  small,  and  not  ostentatiously  furnish- 
eti.     He  destroyed,  with  great  prudenoc,  the 
papers  which  were  found  in  the  camp  of  Seito- 
rius,  lest    mischievous  curiosity    should  find 
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^aosM  to  accufie  the  innocent,  and  to  meditate 
their  destruction.  With  great  disinterestedness 
he  refused  the  presents  which  princes  and  mo- 
narchs  ofiered  to  him,  and  he  orclered  them  to  be 
added  to  the  pabKc  rerenne.  He  might  have 
seen  a  bettor  nte,  and  terminated  his  SajB  with 
more  glory,  if  he  had  not  acted  with  soch  im- 
prudence  when  the  flames  of  civil  war  were  first 
kindled ;  and  he  reflected  with  remorse,  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  upon  his  want  of  usual 
•agactty,  and  military  prudence,  in  fighting  at 
such  a  oiatance  from  the  sea,  and  in  leaving  the 
Ibrtjficd  places  of  Dyrracbium,  to  meet  in  the 
open  ptain  an  enemy,  without  provisions,  with- 
out friends,  and  without  resources.  Pompe^ 
married  four  different  times.  His  firat  matn- 
roonial  connexion  was  with  Antistia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  prctor  Antistius,  whom  he  divorced 
with  great  reluctance  to  marry  ^myUa,  the 
danghter-tn-law  of  Sylla.  JBmylia  died  in  child- 
lied;  and  Pompey's  marriage  with  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Cesar,  was  a  step  more  of  policy 
than  aflSsction.  Yet  Julia  loved  Pompey  with 
great  tenderness,  and  her  death  in  child- bed  was 
the  signal  of  war  between  her  husband  and  her 
father.  He  afterwards  married  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio,  a  woman  com- 
mended for  her  virtues,  beauty,  and  accompUsh- 
mcnts.  PluL  in  vUd.—Ilor,  i.—Paterc.  9;  c. 
20. — Dio.  C<u9, — Lucan. — Appian, — Ccst.  bell. 
Civ.—Cic  Ont. 68,  ad AtHc.l, ep. 95, adfam. 
13,  ep.  19. — .Eu/rop.-^— The  two  sons  of  Pom- 
pey the  G^reat,  called  Cnetva  and  SexHUf  were 
masters  of  a  powerful  urmy  when  the  death  of 
their  father  was  known.  They  prepared  to  op- 
pose the  conoueror,  but  Cssar  pursued  them 
with  lus  usual  vigour  and  success,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Munda  they  were  defeated,  and  Cneius 
was  left  among  the  slain.  Sextus  fled  to  Sicily, 
where  he  f<ir  some  time  supported  himself;  but 
the  murder  of  Cosar  gave  rise  to  new  events, 
and  if  Pompey  had  been  as  prudent  and  as  sa- 
gaduos  aa  nis  &ther,  he  might  have  become^ 
perhaps,  as  gnat  and  as  formidable.  He  treat- 
ed with  the  triumvirs  as  an  equal,  and  when 
Augustus  and  Antony  had  the  imprudence  to 
trust  themselves  without  arms  and  without  at- 
tendanto  in  lua  shia  Pompey,  by  following  the 
advice  of  his  firiena  Menas,  who  wished  lum  to 
cut  off  the  illustrious  persons  who  were  masters 
of  the  world,  and  now  in  his  power,  might  have 
made  himself  as  absolute  as  Cnsar ;  but  he  re- 
fused, and  observed  it  was  unbeconung  the  son 
of  Pompey  to  act  with  such  duplicity.  This 
friendly  meeting  of  Pompey  with  two  of  the 
triumvirs  was  not  productive  of  advantages  to 
him,  he  wished  to  faAve  no  superior,  and  hostili- 
ties b^gan.  Pompey  was  at  the  head  of  350 
ships,  and  appeared  so  formidable  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  so  confident  of  success  in  himself, 
that  he  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune  and 
the  lord  of  the  sea.  He  was,  however,  soon  de- 
feated in  a  naval  engagement  by  OcUvius  and 
L^jpidns;  and  of  all  his  numerous  fleet,  only  17 
sail  aeoompanied  his  flight  to  Asia.  Here  for  a 
moment  be  raised  seditums,  but  Antony  ordered 
him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death,  alwut  35  years 
before  the  Christian  era .    Plui.  in  Anton.  &c. — 

Pa/sre.3,  c.  58;  Ac—Flor,  4,  c  2,  Aci Tro- 

gU8.    Vid.  TVmtu*. Sextus  Festus,  a  Latin 

grammarian,  ofwhose  treatise,  de  verborum  Hg- 
PifkaHone,  the  best  edition  is  in4to.  Amst.  1699. 


PoMPiLiUB  NuMA,  I.  the  second  king  of  Home* 
[  Vid,  Nu7na.\  The  deecendante  3t  the  mo^ 
march  were  called  PompUius  Sanguis^  an  ex- 
pression applied  by  Horace  to  the  Pisos.    Art* 

Poet.  V.  292. ^II.  Andronicus,  a  grammarian 

of  Syria,  who  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  and  had 
Cicero  and  Cesar  among  his  pupils.    Sueton. 

PoMPiLU,  a  daughter  of  iNuma  Pompiliuf« 
She  married  Numa  Martius,  by  whom  she  bad 
Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome. 

PompOnia,  the  wife  of  Ct.  Cicero,  sister  to 
Pomponius  Atticus.  She  punished  with  the 
CTeatest  cruelty  Philologus,  the  slave  who  had 
betrayed  her  husband  to  Antony,  and  she  or- 
dered him  to  cut  hb  flesh  by  piece-meal,  and  tS- 
terwards  to  boil  it  and  eat.it  m  her  presence. 

^  Pomp6niu8,  I.  the  father  of  Numa,  advised 
his  son  to  accept  the  regal  dignity  which  the 
Roman  ambaniadors  oSend  to  nim.— — ~II. 
Flaocus,  a  man  appointed  governor  ol  Mocsia 
and  Syria  by  Tiberius,  benuse  he  bad  conti- 
nued drinking  and  eating  with  him  for  two  days 
without  intermission.  Suet,  in  Theb,  42. 
III.  A  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Ser- 

vilius  Ahala  the  consul. IV.  Mete.    [  Vid, 

^Ve/a.}— — V.  A  Roman,  who  accused  Manlius 
the  dictator  of  cruelty.  He  triumphed  over 
Sardinia,  of  which  he  was  made  governor.  He 
escaped  from  Rome  and  the  tyranny  of  the  tri- 
umvirs, b^  assuming  the  habit  of  a  pr»tor,  wad 
by  travelling  with  his  servanto  diaguued  in  tHa 
dress  of  Kctors  with  their  fasoea.-^ — VL  8e- 
cundus,  an  ofl^r  in  Germany  in  the  m  of 
Nero.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  a 
victory  over  the  barbarians  of  Gtemmny.  He 
wrote  some  poems,  greatly  celebntted  by  the  an- 
cients for  their  beauty  and  elegance.  Thi^  are 
lost. 

PoNTicns,  a  poet  of  Rome,  oonfempofBry  with 
Propertius,  by  whom  he  is  comparea  to  Homtiv 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Theban  war  in  he- 
roic verse.    Propert.  1,  eL  7. 

PoNTiNUs,  J,  a  friend  of  Cicero. 11.  A 

tribune  of  the  people,  who  refbsed  to  rise  up 
when  Cassar  jpessed  in  triumphal  procession. 
He  was  one  of^Ccsar's  murderers,  and  waa  kitt- 
ed ift  the  battle  of  Mutina.  Suetim,  in  Catar. 
78.— CVc.  10,  adfam, 

Pontius  Aufidianus,  I.  a  Roman  eitiaen, 
who,  upon  hearing  that  violence  had  been  oifer- 
ed  to  his  daughter,  punished  her  and  herravkh- 

er  with  death.     Val.  Max.  6,  c.  1. II.  He- 

rennioA  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who  sur- 
rounded the  Roman  army  under  the  consuls  T. 
Veturius  and  P.  Posthumius.  As  there  waa  no 
possibility  of  escaping  for  the  Romans,  Pontiua 
consulted  his  fiither  what  he  could  do  with  an 
army  that  were  prisoners  in  his  hands.  The 
old  man  advised  nim  either  to  let  them  go  un- 
touched, or  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Ponthu 
reiected  his  father's  advice,  and  spared  the  lives 
of^ the  enemy,  after  he  had  obliged  them  topass 
under  the  yoke  with  the  greatest  ignominjr.  He 
was  afterwards  conquerM,  and  oblifed  in  has 
turn  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  Fafapus  Maximus 
defeated  him,  when  he  appeared  again  at  the 
head  of  another  army,  and  be  was  afterwards 
shamefbUy  pt  to  death  by  the  Romana,  after  he 
had  adomea  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  Liv. 
9  c.  1  dec. 
*  PopiLius,  (M.)  I.  a  consul  who  was  informed, 
as  he  was  offering  asacriflee,  that  a  seditioii  waa 
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nlnd  in  the  ekr  ai^iiiut  the  lenftte.  Upon 
this  he  inuDediately  went  to  the  popolace  in  hie 
■•fcerdotel  robeii  end  qoietei]  the  inaltitu<le  with 
e  epeech.    He  liveJ  ebout  the  year  of  Rome 

404.    149.  9,  c  31.—  Vol,  Max.  7,  c.  8. IL 

L«nae|  a  Roman  ambaeeador  to  Antiochus,  king 
of  Sjrna.  He  was  commianoned  to  order  the 
monarch  to  alMtain  ftom  hoetilities  againat  Pto- 
kmy,  king  of  Egypt,  who  waa  an  ally  of  Rome. 
Antiochua  wiahed  to  erade  him  by  hia  anawen, 
bat  Popilioa,  with  a  atick  which  he  had  in  hia 
hand,  made  a  circle  round  him  on  the  aand,  and 
bade  him,  in  thenameof  the  Roman  eenate and 
people,  not  to  bo  beyond  it  before  he  apoke  de- 
ctrively.  Thia  ooldneaa  intimidated  Antiochoa; 
he  withdrew  hia  garriaena  from  Egrpt,  and  no 
longer  meditated  a  war  againat  Ptolemy.  Vol. 
Max,  6,  c  4.— I»«i>.  45.  c  19.— Po/erc.  1,  c. 

10. III.  A  tribone  or  the  people  who  mar- 

dered  Cioeits  to  whoae  doquence  he  waa  in- 
debted for  hia  life  when  he  waa  aocoeed  of  par- 
ricitlo.    Plut. 

PoppAA  SABiNA,  a  celebrated  Roman  matron, 
daaghter  of  Tttua  Ollioa.  She  married  a  Ro- 
uian  knight  called  Rufus  Crisinnafl,  by  whom 
aho  had  a  eon.  Her  personal  charma,  and  the 
elegance  of  her  figure,  captivated  Otho,  who 
was  then  one  of  Nero's  fiirouritea.  He  carried 
her  away  and  married  her ;  but  Nero,  who  had 
scon  her,  and  had  often  heard  her  accomplish- 
menta  extolled,  aoon  deprived  him  of  her  com- 
pany, and  sent  him  out  of  Italy  on  pretence  of 
I»residing  over  one  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
After  he  had  taken  thia  step,  Nero  repudiated 
bis  wife  Octavia,  on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and 
married  Poppea.  She  died  of  a  blow  which 
abe  received  from  his  foot  when  many  months 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  about  the  66th  year 
•f  the  Christian  era.  Her  funeral  waa  perform- 
ed with  great  pomp  and  aclKunity,  ana  statues 
were  raised  to  her  memory.  It  is  said  that  she 
was  so  anxious  to  preserve  her  beauty  and  the 
oleganceof  her  person,  that  500  aaaes  were  kept 
OB  porpose  to  aflbnl  her  milk,  in  which  ahe  uaed 
daiTftobathe.  Even  in  her  banishment  she  waa 
attended  by  50  of  these  aninkab  for  the  aame 
porj^ooe,  and  from  their  milk  ahe  invented  a  kind 
of  ointment,  or  pomatum,  to  preserve  beauty, 
called  pmteanum  from  her.  PUn.  11,  c  41. 
—Dio.  03.— yue.  6.— iSue/on.  in  Ner.  &,  Oth. 
—  7Vuri*.  13andl4. 

PoRCiA,  a  danghter  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who 
manried  Bibalos,  and,  after  his  death,  Brutok 
She  was  remarkable  for  her  prudence,  philoso- 
phy, courage,  and  conjugal  tenderness.  She 
gave  herself  a  heavy  wouml  in  the  thigh,  to  aee 
with  what  fortitude  sh^  could  bear  pain :  and 
when  her  husband  asked  her  the  reaaon  of  it, 
ahe  aaid  that  she  wished  to  try  whether  she  had 
eouraee  enough  to  ahare  not  only  his  bed,  but  to 
partake  of  his  moat  hidden  secrets.  Bmtas  was 
astonished  at  her  constancy,  and  no  longer 
drtained  from  her  knowledge  the  conspiracy 
which  he  and  many  other  illustrious  Romans 
had  formed  against  J.  Cmar.  Poreia  wished 
them  success,  and  though  she  betrayed  fear,  and 
ibil  into  a  swoon  the  day  that  her  husband  was 
oone  to  asaassinate  the  dictator,  yet  ahe  was 
ntthftil  to  her  promise,  and  dropped  nothing 
which  miithtaflectthe  situation  orthoconspira- 
ton.  When  Brutus  waa  dead,  she  refused  to 
Borviva  him,  and  attempted  to  end  h«r  life  as  a 
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daughter  of  Gate.    Her  frisnda  m 

temfy  her ;  but  when  she  saw  that  ei 

waa  removed  from  her  reach,  ahe  a 

burning  coals,  and  died,  about  42  jraoLratw^aaaci 

Christian  era.    Yaleriua  A!  aximua  wKjm  ftlaaZ  m 

waa  acquainted  with  her  husband'a 

against  Caaar  when  ahe  gave  herself  the  w 

Ko/.  Max.  3,  c.  3|  L  4,  c  6.— PliU.  >aa 

dx. 

PoBCiA  Lex,  de  eivUate.  by  M.  PovciiM  th 
tribune^  A.  U.  C.  453.  It  ordained  ibmL  a 
magistrate  ahould  puniah  with  death,  or 
with  rodi^  a  Roman  cttiaen  wben 
but  only  permit  him  to  go  into  exile. 
in  Cat.—IA9. 10.— Cic.  ftro  Rob. 

PoRCiNA,  a  surname  of  the  etaasr  M. 
Lepidus,  who  lived  a  little  befoM  Cieen^s 
ana  waa  distioguished  for  hia  obiUtMO.  '^~ 
£fer.  4,  c.  5. 

PoBCira  Latro,  (M.)  I.  a'  nelehral 
who  killed  himaelf  when  kbooiiiic 

quartan  ague,  A.  U.  C.  750. \Z. 

a  Latin  poet  during  the  time  oS  the  tluid 
war,  commended  for  the  eleganoe,  the 
eaae,  and  happy  wit  of  his  ejpurraiBa. 

Poreoorax,  one  of  the  40  Oaole  whooa  Afi 
thridates  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and  to  re- 
main unburied  for  oonspirinff  ajgainet  him.  Hi* 
mistreas  at  Peigamna  buried  bun  agamal  tbe  m- 
dera  of  the  monarch.    PhU.  dt  Vert.  MmL 

PoftPHTRiija,  a  Platonicphilosopher  of  Tyie 
He  studied  efoquence  at  Athena  under  Loop* 
nua^  and  afterwards  retired  to  R^nik  wbeim  oe 
perfected  himaelf  under  Pfotinoo.    am  uAiaasB 
ed  his  sentimenta  with  ekgance  and  dignity ;  mmi 
while  other  philoeophen  atudied  ofaeeot^  ia 
their  language,  hia  style  waa  reraaikoble  w  its 
aimpHcity  aiHi  grace.    The  booka  that  he        ^ 
were  nuroefous^  and  aome  of  hia  amaller 
an  still  extant.    Hia  much  celebfoled 
which  is  now  lost,  waa  agaitast  die  rriigi—  of 
Christ;  and  in  thia  theological  conteet  Be  ap- 
peared so  formidable,  that  most  of  the  fotheis  ef 
the  church  have  been  employed  in  ooaAilii^ 
his  argumentrand  developing  the  falanhood  « 
his  assertions.    Porphyrf  resided  foraoiDe  time 
in  Sicily,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  71, 
A.D.304.    The  best  edition  of  his  life  of  Pj. 
thagoras  is  that  of  Knster,  4ta  Amst,  ITCH, 
that  of  his  treatise  De  a6»/inen/ia,is  De  Rhoer. 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  8va  1767,  and  that  De  Amite 
Nympharum  is  8vo.  Traj.  ad  Rben.  V7€b. 

PoRSBNNA,  or  PoRasNA,  a  king  of 
who  declared  war  against  the  Romans 
they  refused  to  restore  Tarquin  to  hia  t_ 
and  to  his  royal  privileges.    He  was  at  first , 
ccBsftil,  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Purssn- 
na  would  have  entered  the  gates  of  Rome,  hod 
not  Codea  stood  at  the  head  of  a  bridge  and 
supported  the  fuij  of  the  whole  Etrurian  amiy, 
while  hiscompaniona  behind  were  cutting oflTthe 
communication  with  the  opposite  ahore.     Tfast 
act  of  bravery  astonbhed  Porsenna ;  but  when 
he  bad  seen  Mutius  Scavola  enter  Iw  camp 
with  an  intention  to  murder  him,  and  when  he 
had  seen  him  bom  bis  hand  withoat  euMtiun, 
be  made  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  nevrr 
after  supported  the  claims  of  Tarqoin.     The 
generosity  of  PofRenna's  bcbavidor  to  the  cap- 
tives waa  admired  by  the  Roraane,  and  to  re- 
ward his  humanity,  they  raised  a  braaen  Matae 
to  his  honour.    Uv,  %  c  9,  &c.— P/ic/,  in  Pmk- 
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^ie. — PHor.  I,  c.  \0.—BaruL  ep.  16.— Fwy. 
^jBti.  8,  V.  646> 

PoRTDMNALii,  fefllivalt  of  Poilomnut   mt 

Rome,  cslebrated  on  the  17th  of  Auguit,  in  a 

yr^ty  solemn  and  lugubrious  manner,  on  the 

f>on)ef«  of  the  Tiber.     OvitL  Fa»t,  6»  y.  547.— 

Vairro  de  L,  L.  5^  c  3, 

PoBUs,  a  king  of  India.    When  Alexander 
iDvmded  Asia,  he  naaiched  a  large  army  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes.    The  stream  of  the 
river  was  rapid,  biit  Alexander  crosied  it  in  the 
obscurtty  of  the  night,  and  defeated  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  Indian  monarch.    Poras  himself  re- 
xsewed  the  battle,  but  the  valour  of  the  Macedo- 
xiiaiis  prevailed,  and  the  Indian  prince  retired, 
covered  with  wounds,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his 
elephants.    Alexander  sent  one  of  the  kings  of 
Inaia  to  demand  him  to  surrender,  but  Poms 
killed  the  meeaenger,  exclaiming,  is  not  th'is  the 
voice  of  the  wretoh  who  has  abandoned   his 
eoontry  1  and  when  he  at  last  was  prevailed 
QDon  to  come  before  the  conoueror,  he  approach- 
ea  him  as  an  equal.  Alexanoer  demandea  of  him 
how  be  wished  to  be  treated ;  like  a  kin^j  re- 
plied the  Indian  monarch.    This  magnammous 
answer  so  pleased  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
that  he  not  only  restored  him  his  dominions,  but 
he  increased  his  kingdom  by  the  conquest  of  new 
ptoviDCcs;  and  Porus,  in  acknowkedgment  of 
such  generosity  and  benevolence,  became  one  of 
the  most  faithful  and  attached  fnends  of  Alex- 
ander.    Plut.  in  Aies.—PkUmir.  3,  c  10.— 
Curt.  8,  c  8,  Ac— Claud.  Cotu.  Honor.  4. 

PdsiDEs,  an  eunuch  and  freed-man  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  rose  to  honours  by  the 
favour  of  his  master.  '  Juv.  14,  v.  94. 

PosiDippus.  ["the  Isst  poet  of  the  new  co- 
medy, was  a  Macedonian,  and  bom  at  Cassan- 
dna.  He  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  till  three 
years  after  Menande rs  death,  B.  C.  969.  He 
attained  great  fame  l^  the  excellence  of  his  dra- 
matic compositions,  of  which  he  published  up- 
wards of  Afty."     Theatre  of  the  Greek9.] 

PosiDONiofi,  a  philosopber  of  Apamoa.  He 
lived  at  Rhodes  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
came  to  Rome,  where,  after  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  Pompey  and  Cieero,  he  died  in  his 
84th  year.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  nature 
of  the  ffods,  and  also  attempted  to  measure  the 
rlrcuinwrence  of  the  earth ;  he  accounted  lor  the 
tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and  calculated 
the  height  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  400  stadia, 
neariy  agreeing  to  tho  ideas  of  the  modems. 
Cic.  THwc.  5,  c  37.— Straft.  14. 

PosTHUMios  Albinus,  I.  a  man  who  suffered 
htmself  to  be  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  against  whom 

he  bad  been  sent  with  an  army. 11.  A  writer 

at  Rome  whom  Cato  ridiculed  for  composing  an 
history  in  Greek,  and  afterwards offenngapolo- 
gies  for  the  inaccuracy  and  inelegance  ofhis  ex- 
fffteeions.^— III.  Tubero,  a  master  of  horse  to 
the  dictator  JBmiKus  Mamercus.  He  was  him- 
■eir  made  dictator  in  the  war  which  the  Romans 
wtged  against  the  Yolsci,  and  he  punished  his 
wn  with  death  for  fighting  against  his  orders, 

A.  U.  C.  aid.    Liv.  4,  c.  23. lY.  Spurins,  a 

conari  sent  sffainst  the  Samnites.  He  was  taken 
in  80  ambush  by  Pontius,  the  enemy's  general, 
and  oblitfed  to  pass  underthe  yoke  with  all  his 
army.  He  saved  his  life  by  a  sharaefVil  treaty, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  persuaded 
the  Romans  not  to  reckon  as  valid  the  engage- 


ments he  had  made  with  the  enemy,  as  it  iM 
without  their  advice.  He  was  given  up  to  the 
enemy  because  he  could  not  perform  his  engsgo- 
ments ;  but  he  was  released  by  Pontius  for  hb 
generous  and  patriotic  behaviour.— -—Y.  A  ge« 
neral  who  defeated  the  Babinea,  and  who  was 

the  first  who  obtained  an  ovation. YI.  A  ge' 

neral  who  conquered  the  iEqui,  and  who  was 
stoned  by  the  army  because  he  refused  to  divide 

the  promised  spoils.   Flor.VSL YII.  Lucius, 

a  Roman  consul,  who  was  defeated  by  the  Boii. 
He  was  left  among  the  slain,  and  his  head  was 
cut  off  from  his  body,  and  carried  in  triumph  by 
the  barbarians  into  their  temples,  where  they 
made  with  the  skull  a  sacred  vessel  tooffer  liba> 

tbns  to  their  gods. YIII.  Marcua  Crassos 

Latianus,  an  raScer  proclaimed  emperor  in  Qanl 
A.  D.  360.  He  rei^Md  with  great  popularity, 
and  gained  the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  Ms 
humanity  and  moderation.  He  took  his  son  of 
the  same  name  as  a  colleague  on  the  throne. 
They  were  both  assassinated  by  their  soMiers^ 

afterareiga  of  six  years. lA.  Albus,aRo' 

man  decemvir,  sent  to  Athens  to  collect  the 
most  salutary  laws  of  Solon,  dtc.  Ll9,  3,  c 
31. 

PoTHlNUvan  eunuch,  tutor  of  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt.  He  advised  the  uMMiarch  to  murder 
Pompey,  when  he  claimed  his  protection  aAsr 
the  battle  of  PharsaUa.  He  stirred  up  commo- 
tions in  Alexandria  when  Casar  came  then^ 
upon  which  the  conqueror  ordered  him  to  Be 
pot  to  death.    lAuan,  8^  v.  483, 1.  10,  v.  96. 

Pr  JBTOR,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  at  Rome. 
The  office  of  prator  was  first  instituted  A.  U. 
C.  388,  by  tho  senators,  who  wished  by  some 
new  honour  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  con- 
subhip,  of  which  the  plebeians  had  daimed  a 
share.  The  prator  received  his  name  aprmeun* 
do.  Only  one  was  originally  elected,  and  an- 
other A.  U.  C.  501.  One  of  them  was  totally 
employed  in  administsring  justice  among  tM 
citizens,  whence  he  vras  odled  prsMortirlonist; 
and  the  other  tppointed  judges  in  all  causes 
which  related  to  foreigsevs.  In  the  voar  of  Rome 
520,  two  more  prstors  were  created  to  assist  the 
consul  in  the  government  of  the  provinces  sf  Si- 
cily and  Sarainia,  which  had  been  lately  eo»- 
^uered,  and  two  more  when  Spain  was  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  A.  U.  C. 
561.  SylU  the  dictator  adued  two  more,  and 
Julius  Ca»ar  increased  tho  number  to  10,  and 
afterwards  to  16,  and  the  second  triumvirate  to» 
64.  After  this  their  numbers  nuctoatr<^  b^n^ 
sometimes  18,  16,  or  19,  till,  in  the  decline  of 
the  empire,  their  dignity  decreased,  and  their 
numbers  were  reduced  to  three.  In  his  public 
capacity  the  prctor  administered  justice,  protect- 
cd  tho  fights  of  widows  and  orphans,  mesided  at 
the  celebration  of  public  festival^  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  consul  assembled  or  profogucd  the 
senate  as  he  pleased.  He  also  exolbited  shows 
to  the  people  ;  and  in  the  festivab  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  where  no  males  were  permitted  to  appear, 
his  wife  presided  over  the  rest  of  the  Roman  ma- 
trons. Feasts  were  announced  and  proclaimed 
by  him,  and  he  had  the  power  to  make  and  re. 
peal  laws,  if  it  met  with  the  approbatkm  of  the 
senate  and  people.  The  qu«stora  were  subject 
to  him,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  armies^  and  in  the 
oty  he  kept  a  register  of  all  the  fkeed-raen  of 
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koQie,  with  Um  letiDny  for  which  they  had  r»- 
oerred  their  freedooL  In  the  province*  the  pr»- 
ton  appeared  with  groat  pomp,  six  lictors  with 
the  fiMoea  walked  befiire  them  ;  and  when  the 
empire  was  increased  by  conqneata,  tbey  divided, 
like  the  oonsula,  their  government,  and  provincea 
were  given  tham  by  lot.  When  the  year  of  their 
prstorahip  was  elapaed,  thev  were  called  pro- 
j^miOTMuihay  still  continaed  at  the  head  of  the 
province.  At  Rome  the  prators  appeared  also 
with  much  pomp^  two  lictors  preceded  them, 
tiiey  won  the  praeUxiOt  or  the  white  robe  with 
parple  borders ;  the^  sat  in  cumle  chairs ;  and 
their  tribonal  was  distinguished  by  a  sword  and 
a  spear  while  they  administered  justice.  The 
tribunal  waa  called  pmtorium.  When  they 
nde  they  appeared  on  white  horses  at  Rome,  as 
a  mark  of  distinction.  The  prstor  who  appoint- 
ad  jndgea  to  try  foreign  causes,  waa  called  pr<8- 
tor  peregTinw.  The  prstors  Cereo/et,  appoint- 
ed by  Julius  Cesar,  wefo  employed  in  providing 
com  and  provisions  for  the  city.  They  were  on 
that  account  often  calledyrunMn/aru. 

Pbjbtorius,  a  name  ironioaUy  applied  to  A. 
Sempronins  Rufus,  because  he  waa  disat>pointed 
in  his  solicitations  for  the  protorship,  as  being 
too  dissolute  and  luxurious  in  his  man  oers.  He 
waa  the  first  who  had  a  stork  brought  to  his 
table.    Horai.  ^tSat.  3,  v.  50. 

pRATiNAS,  a  Ureek  poet  of  Phliua,  contem- 
ponury  with  JElschy  1  us.  He  was  the  first  among 
the  Greeks  who  composed  satires,  which  were 
represented  as  farces.  ["  Borrowins  from  tra- 
gedy its  external  form  and  mythological  ma- 
terials, Pratinas  added  a  chorus  of  Satyrs,  with 
their  lively  aonga,  features,  and  movements. 
This  new  composition  was  called  the  SoUjfHc 
Drama.  The  novelty  was  exceedingly  well- 
timed.  The  innovations  of  Thespis  and  Phryni- 
chus  had  banished  the  Satyric  chorus  with  its 
vnld  pranks  and  merriment,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  commonalty  ;  who  retained  a 
strong  regret  fi>r  their  old  amusement  amid«t  the 
new  and  more  refined  exhibitions.  The  Saty- 
ric drama  gave  them  back  under  an  improved 
form  the  favourite  diversion  of  former  times :  and 
waa  received  with  such  universal  applause,  that 
the  tragic  poets,  in  compliance  with  the  humour 
of  their  auditors,  deemed  it  ad  viseable  to  combine 
this  ludicrous  exhibition  with  their  graver  pieces. 
One  satyric  drama  was  added  to  each  tragic 
trikiffy,  as  long  as  the  custom  of  contending  with 
a  series  of  plays,  and  not  with  single  pieces,  con- 
tinued, ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
were  all  diatinguished  satyric  composers;  and 
io  the  Cyclops  of  the  latter  we  possess  the  only 
extant  specimen  of  this  angular  composition." 
Theatre  if  the  Oreekt.] 

Praxaoobas,  an  Athenian  writer,  who  pub- 
liflhed  an  hiatory  ef  the  kings  of  his  own  coun- 
try. He  waa  then  only  19  years  old,  and  three 
years  after,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Cunstantine  the 
Qreat.  He  had  also  written  the  life  of  Alexan- 
der, all  now  lost. 

PraxitIsles,  a  famoua  sculptor  of  Magna 
Grecia,  who  flourished  about  324  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  chiefly  worked  on  Parian 
marble,  on  account  of  its  beantif^I  whiteness. 
The  most  fiimous  of  his  pieces  was  a  CupkL 
winch  he  gave  to  Phryne.  This  celebrated 
eowtexan,  who  wished  to  have  tbe  beet  of  all 
the  statues  of  Praxitelea,  and  who  could  not  de- 
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pend  opon  her  own  judgment  in 

alarmed  the  acnlptor  by  taUine  hi 

waa  on  fire.    Praxiteles  opon  Uus 

eagerness-to  save  his  Copul  from 

above  all  his  other  pieces ;  but  Phiyne 

ed  his  fears,  and  by  disooverins  bar  art 

tained  the  6ivourite  statue.     The  seal 

ployed  his  chiMl  in  making 

beaattful  courtezan,  which  was  dedkafteci 

temple  of  Delphi,  and  placed  beiweeo  C 

tues  of  Archiuamua  king  of  SfMorta,  sod  .^Taffi 

king  of  Maoedon.    He  alao  made  a 

Veniw,  at  the  request  of  tbe  people  of 

gave  them  their  choice  of  the  goddea% 

naked  or  veiled.    The  former 

the  other  in  beauty  and  perfectias,  but 

habitantsof  Cos  preferred  the  letter.   The 

dians,  who  did  not  wish  to  petroniwt 

and  decorum  with  the  aame 

people  of  Coa,  bought  the  nek 

It  was  90  universally  esteemed,  that  N 

king  of  Bithynia,  offered  tbe  Cfiitftms  ta»  i»j 

an  enormous  debt,  under  which  thej  laboszno^ 

if  they  would  give  him  their  fiivoarite 

This  oBkr  was  not  accented.     The  t 

pid  was  bought  of  the  Thespieiis  bj 

sar,  and  earned  to  Rome  ;  but  Clandi 

it  to  them,  and  Nero  afterwards  obtained 

sion  of  it.    Pau9. 1,  c  40, 1.  8;  c.  9 

c.  34  and  36. 

Prexaspes,  a  Persian,  who  put  Smestfis  t» 
death  by  order  of  king  Cambyses.  Mervdmi.  ^ 
c.  30. 

Priamds,  the  Ust  king  of  Troy,  was  aoai  ef 
Laomedon,  by  Strymo,  called  Placia  bj  eome. 
When  Hercules  took  the  city  of  Troy  [  FU. 
Laomedon]  Priam  was  in  the  namber  of  h» 

{prisoners,  but  his  sister  Hesione  redeemed  hi* 
rom  captivity,  and  he  exchanged  his  origieal 
name  or  Podarces  for  that  of  Priosa,  which  s^ 
nifies  bought  or  ranaomed,    [  Vid.  I*wiarees.\ 
He  was  also  placed  on  hb  Other's  throne  br 
Hercules,  and  he  employed  himself  with  ww* 
directed  diligence  in  repairing,  fiirtifyinff,  aed 
embellishing  the  city  of  Tro^.    He  had  mar' 
ried,  by  his  father's  orders,  Ansba,  whom  he  ob- 
vorced  for  Hecuba,  the  daughter  of  Dime^  of 
Ciaseus,  a  neighbouring  pnnce.    He  had  by 
Hecuba  17  children  according  to  Cioero^  or,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  19  ;  the  most  c^drnted  of 
whom  are  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Hdenm^ 
Troilus,  Creusa,    Polyxena,  and  Oaasandra^ 
Besides  these  he  had  many  others  by  coaoa- 
bines.    After  he  had  reigned  for  aoniie  time  ia 
the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  recover  his  sister  H^ione,  wImhu  Her* 
cules  had  carried  into  Greece,  and  married  te 
Telamon  his  friend.    To  cany  this  pbn  role 
execution,  Priam  manned  a  fleet,  of  which  he 
gave  the  command  to  his  son,  Paris,  with  orders 
to  bring  back  Hesbne.     Paris  neglseted  ia 
some  measure  his  fiuher's  injunctions,  and  car- 
ried away  Helen  the  wife  of  Menelaua,  kiiy  of 
Sparta,  during  the  absence  of  her  husbaiKL 
Priam  beheld  this  with  satisfactioo,  and  ho 
countenanced  his  son  by  receiving  in  his  palaoa 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  Sparta.    This  rape  kin- 
dled the  flames  of  war  j  Trojr  was  aoon  besieg- 
ed, and  Priam  had  the  mistortuoe  to  see  the 
greatest  part  of  his  children  maasacred  by  the 
enemy.    Somo  time  after,  Troy  was  betrayed 
into  the  bands  of  the  Greeks  by  Antenor  and 
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J%rt«d«,  and  Priam  upon  this  reaolTod  to  die  in 
the  defence  of  hia  coantcy.  He  put  on  bia 
ipmooar  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Greeka,  but 
Hecuba,  by  her  teara  and  entreatiea,  detained 
him  near  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  whither  ahe  had 
fled  for  protection.  While  Priam  yielded  to  the 
prajera  of  hia  wife,  Politea,  oneof  hiaaona,  fled 
adao  to  the  altar  before  Neopiolemua,  who  pur- 
sued him  with  fury.  Politea^  wound<^  and  over- 
come, fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  hia  parenta^  and 
the  aged  fether,  fired  with  indignation,  vented 
the  moat  bitter  invectivea  against  the  Qreek, 
who  paid  no  regard  to  the  aanctity  of  altara  and 
teroplea,  and,  raiaing  hia  apear,  darted  it  upon 
iiim.  The  apear,  hurled  by  the  feeble  hand  of 
Priam,  too<^ed  the  buckler  of  Neoptolemua  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  Thia  irritated  the  aon  of 
Achillea,  he  aeized  the  gray  haira  of  Priam,  and 
without  compaaaion  or  reverence  for  the  aancti- 
ty of  the  place,  he  plunged  hia  dagger  into  hia 
breast  Hia  head  waa  cut  oflj  and  tne  mutilat- 
ed body  waa  left  among  the  heaps  of  slain. 
£Hety9  Cret.  1,  &c.^Dare*  Phryg.-^Berodct. 
2,  c.  laO.— Paoa*  10,  c.  Orj.^Bomer.  IL  22,  Ac. 
—Burip.  m  Troad,^Cxc  Turn,  1,  c.  35.— Q. 
Smym.  h^Virg.  JEn,  2,  v.  507,  Ac-^HoraL 
Od.  10,  V.  ii.^Hygin,  fab.  110.— Q.  Calaber. 
15,  V.  296. 

Prisccs  Sbrtilids.  [Vid.  l^arqtUniuiA  a 
governor  of  Syria,^  brother  to  the  emperor  Phiiip. 
He  proclaimed  himaelf  emperor  in  Ma^donia 
when  he  waa  informed  of  his  brother's  death, 
but  he  waa  aoon  afler  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  Decioa,  Philip'a  murderer. 

Pboba,  I.  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Probna. 
—II.  A  woman  who  opened  the  gatea  of 
Rome  to  the  Gotha. 

PR0BU8, 1.  (M,  Aureliua  Severua,)  a  native  of 
Sirmium  in  Pannonia.    Hia  father  waa  origi- 
nally a  gardener,  who  by  entering  the  army 
roee  to  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune.    His  son 
obtained  the  aame  office  in  the  23d  year  of  hia 
a^,  and  he  diatinguiahed  himaelf  ao  much  by 
his  probity,  hia  vabur,  hia  intrepidity,  modera- 
tion, and  clemency,  thatj  at  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Tadtua,  he  waa  mveated  with  the  impe- 
rial purple  by  the  voluntary  and  uninfluenced 
choice  or  hia  aoldiers.     His  electbn  was  univer- 
aally  approved  by  the  Roman  senate  and  the 
people  ;  and  Probos,  strengthened  on  his  throne 
by  the  affection  and  attachment  of  bis  subjecta, 
anarched  against  the  enemies  <^  Roooe  in  Graul 
and  Germany.     Several   battlea  were  fought, 
and  afUr  he  had  left  400,000  barbarians  c&ad 
in  the  field,  Probus  turned  his  arma  against  the 
Sarmatiana.    The  aame  aucceas  atteiSed  him  ; 
and  the  military  character  of  the  emperor  waa  so 
weU  establiahed,  that  the  king  of  Perua  aoed 
for  peace  by  hia  ambaasadors,  and  attempted  to 
bov  the  cdtiqiien>r*a  favoara  with  the  moat  splen- 
did presents.    Probus  waa  then  feaating  upon 
the  most  common  food  when  the  ambawadora 
wars  introduced ;  but,  without  even  caating  hia 
ejres  upon  them,  he  aaid,  that  if  their  maater 
did  not  ffive  proper  aatisfection  to  the  Romana, 
he  would  lay  hia  territorieedeeolate,  and  aa  nak- 
ed la  the  crown  of  hia  head.    Aa  he  spoke  the 
emperor  took  off  his  cap,  and  ahowed  the  bald- 
nees  of  hb  head  to  the  ambaaaadora.    Hia  con- 


quests,  and  to  daim  firom  tham  the  ApptaiM8 
which  their  ancestors  had  given  to  the  conqueror 
of  Macedonia  or  the  deatroyer  of  Carthage  aa 
he  paased  along  the,  streets  of  Rome.  He  at» 
tempted  to  drahi  the  waten  which  were  atagnat* 
ed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirmium,  by  conveys 
io|f  them  to  the  aea  by  artificial  canala.  Hia  ar^ 
miea  were  employed  in  thia  labocioua  undertak'- 
but  aa  they  were  unaccuatomed  to  auch 


ditions  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Persian 
nooarch,  and  Probua  retired  to  Rome  to  con- 
vince his  aubjecta  of  the  greatoeaa  of  hia  con- 
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toila,  they  aoon  mutinied,  and  fell  upon  the  em- 
peror aa  be  was  paaaing  into  one  of  uie  towna  of 
lUyricum.    He  fled  into  an  iron  tower,  which 
ho  himaelf  had  built  to  obaerve  the  marshea,  but 
aa  he  waa  alone  and  without  arma,  he  waa  aoon 
overpowered  and  murdered  in  the  60th  year  ofhia 
age,  after 41  reign  of  aix  yeara  and  four  montha, 
on  the  aecond  of  November,  after  Christ  282. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  received  with  the 
greateat  conaternation  i  not  only  hia  fnenda,  but 
nia  very  enemiea  deplored  hia  fitte ;  and  even 
the  army  which  had  been  concerned  in  hia  fell 
erected  a  monument  over  his  body,  and  placed 
upon  it  thia  inacription  :  Hie  Probue  imperaior^ 
vere  profria,  nttu  eet,  victor  omnium  genHuiK 
barbararum,  victor  etiam  tyrannorum.    He 
waa  then  preparing  in  a  few  daya  to  march 
a^ainat  the  Peraians  that  hid  revolted,  and  hia 
victories  then  might  have  been  aa  great  aa  thoae 
he  obtained  in  the  two  other  quartera  of  the 
alobe.     He  waa  aueceeded  by  Carua,  and  hia 
femiJy,  who  had  ahared  hia  greatneaa,  imme- 
diately retired  from  Rome,  not  to  become  obMcta 
either  of  private  or  public  malice.    Zoe,—Pr6b. 
— Saturn.— ^W,  .Smiliua,  a  grammarian  in 
the  age  of  Theodoaiua.    The  Uvea  of  excellent 
commanders,    written    by    Cornelius   Nepoai 
have  been  feJaely  attributed  to  him  by  aome  au* 
thora. 

Pbocles,  a  Carthaginian  writer,  aon  of  Eu- 
cratea.  He  wrote  aome  hiatorical  treatiaei^  of 
which  Pausaniaa  haa  preaerved  aome  fragments. 
PauM.  4,  c.  35. 

pROCLiDf,  the  deacendanta  of  Proclee,  who ' 
aat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  together  with  the 
Eoryathenids.     Vid.  Laeedtemon  and  Euryt* 
thene»k 

Procopius,  I.  a  celebrated  ofiicer  of  a  noble 
family  in  Cilicia.  related  to  the  emperor  JoHan} 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.     He 
waa  universally  admired  for  hia  integrity,  but  he 
was  not  destitute  of  ambition  or  pride.     After 
he  had  signalized  himself  under  Julian  and  hia 
aucceaaor,  he  retired  from  the  Roman  provincea 
among  the  barbarians  in  the  Thradan  Cherao- 
nesus,  and  aome  time  after  he  suddenly  made 
hia  appearance  at  Conatantinople.  when  the  em« 
peror  Yalena  had  marched  into  the  east,  and  ha 
proclaimed  himadf  maater  of  the  eaatem  empiro. 
Hia  naurpation  waa  univemlly  acknowledged, 
and  hia  victoriea  were  aor  rapic^  that  VaMoa 
would  have  realgned  the  imperud  purple  bad 
not  hia  friends  intervened.    But  now  fortune 
changed,  Procopiua  waa  defeated  in  Phiygia, 
and  aiiandoned  by  hia  army.    Hia  head  waa  cut 
off,  and  carried  to  Valentinian  in  Gaul,  A.  D. 
366.    Procopiua  waa  slain  in  the  42d  year  of  hia 
age,  and  he  had  uaurped  the  title  of  emperor  for 
anout  eight  months.    Ammian.  Marcel.  35  and 

•26. TL  a  Greek  historian  of  Ccsarea  in 

Pafeatine,  aecretary  to  the  odebrated  Beliaariua, 
A.  D.  534.  He  wrote  the  hiatory  of  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  and  greatly  cdebrated  the  hero 
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whose  fiitiotiTi  uid  pttronage  be  enjojed.  This 
history  is  divided  into  eiflht  books,  two  of  which 
ffire  an  acoonnt  of  the  PersiaQ  war,  two  of  the 
Vandals,  and  four  of  the  Goths,  to  the  year  &53, 
which  was  afterwards  contin«ed  in  five  books 
bv  Agathias  till  569.  Of  this  performance  the 
character  is  great,  though  perhaps  the  historian 
is  cfton  too  severe  on  the  emperor.  The  works 
of  Procopius  were  edited  in  2  vols,  fobo^  Paris, 
1662. 

Proculeius,  a  Roman  knight  ver^  Intimate 
with  Augnstus.  He  is  celebrated  tor  his  hu- 
manity and  fraternal  kmdness  to  his  brothers 
Morasna  and  Scipio,  with  whom  he  divided  his 
possession!,  after  the^  had  fortified  their  estates, 
and  incnrred  the  displeasare  of  Augustas  for 
siding  with  young  Pompey.  He  was  sent  by 
Augustus  to  Cleopatra,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
her  alive  into  his  presence,  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  destroyed  himself  vrhen  labouring  unaer  a 
heavy  disease.  HoreU.  2,  od.  2.— P/u<.  in  An- 
twu—Plin.  36^  c  24. 

Procvlds  Julius,  I.  a  Roman,  who^  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  he  had  seen 
him  in  his  appearance  more  than  human,  and 
that  he  had  ordered  him  to  bid  the  Romans  to 
offer  him  sacrifices  under  the  name  of  ^uiiiaoa, 
and  to  rest  assured  that  Rome  was  destined  by 
the  gods  to  become  the  capital  of  the  world. 

Pl\U,  in  Ronu—Liv.  I,  c.  16. II.  An  Afti- 

can  in  the  age  of  Aurelius.  He  published  a 
book  entitled  de  rtgumibu»t  or  reUffionibtUt  on 

foreign  countries,  oc III.  An  officer  who 

procbdmed  hintself  emperor  in  Gaul,  in  the  reign 
of  Probua.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  and 
exposed  on  a  ^bbet.  He  was  very  debauched 
and  licentious  in  bis  manners,  and  had  acquired 
riches  by  piratical  excursions. 

Procyon,  a  star  near  Sirins^  or  the  dcg  star, 
before  which  it  generallT  rises  m  July.  Ciceio 
ealls  it  ArUietmUt  which  is  of  thesame  signi- 
fication (vpo  nuv,)  Horat,  3,  od.  29. — Cic,  de 
Nat,  D,  %  c.  44. 

Prodicus,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Cos, 
about  996  years  before  Christ  He  was  sent 
as  ambassador  by  his  countrymen  to'  Athens, 
where  he  publicly  taught,  and  had  among  his 
pupils  Eunmdes,  Socrat^  Theramenes,  and 
Isocrates.    He  travelled  from  town  to  town  in 

Greece,  to  procure  admirers  and  get  money.    73, 1.14,  ep.  189.— Qutnia  10,  c.  1.— Piiii.  6> 
He  made  his  auditors  pay  to  hear  him  harangue,    ep.  1.  9,  ep.  22. 


ried  Stenobosa,  called  by  some  Antes  or  Antf' 
ope.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Ajvoiia,  and 
by  means  of  his  father-in-law,  he  made  himaelf 
master  of  Tirvnthns.  Stenoboea  had  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  Greece,  and  ahe  bricanic 
by  him  mother  of  the  Prcetides,  and  of  a  sod 
called  Megapenthcs,  who,  after  his  fikther's 
death,  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  TirynthiUL 
Bomer,  iZ.  6,  v.  160.— ilf)o/tod.  2,  c  2. 

Prom  EN  JE  A,  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Dodona.  It  was  from  her  that  Herodo- 
tus received  the  tradition  that  two  doves  had 
flown  from  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one  to  Dodona, 
and  the  other  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am* 
moo,  where  they  gave  erades.    Ber^doi,  %^  c 

55. 

PaoifdMUs,  a  Theban  who  played  ao  skilfully 
on  the  flute  that  the  nnvention  of  that  musical 
instrument  b  attributed  to  him.  Pay*.  9,  c.  12. 
— iUAsx.  14,  c.  7. 

PROPERTiua,  (Sextus  Aurefia%)  a  Latin  poet, 
bom  at  Mevama  in  Umbria.  His  fotfaer  was 
a  Roman  kniffbt,  whom  Augustus  proscribed 
because  he  had  followed  the  interest  ef  Antony. 
Meccnas,  Gallus,  and  Virgil,  becaoae  his  firieodiv 
and  Augustus  his  patron.  Mecsnas  vrished 
him  to  attempt  an  epic  poem,  of  which  he  pro- 
posed the  emperor  for  hero ;  but  Propertins  re- 
fused, observmg  that  his  abitttkes.wers  uneaual 
to  the  task.  He  died  about  19  years  before 
Chriat,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age.  His  works 
consist  of  four  books  of  ele^^ies,  which  axe  writ- 
ten with  so  much  spirit,  vivacity,  and  enernTi 
that  many  authors  call  him  the  prince  of  ue 
c^effiac  poets  among  the  Latins.  Cynthia,  who 
is  the  heroine  of  dl  his  elesies,  was  a  Roman 
lady,  whose  real  name  was  Hostia  or  Hostiiia, 
of  whom  the  poet  was  deqJy  enamouret]. 
Though  Mevania  is  more  genenJly  supposed  to 
be  the  jptece  of  his  birth,  yet  irar  other  cities 
in  Umbria  have  disputed  the  honour  of  it;  He«- 
piltos,  Ameria,  Perusia,  and  Assinum.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Santenius,  4to.  Tiaj.  ad 
Rh.  1780,  and  when  published  together  with 
Catullus  and  Tibultos,  thoeo  of  Grevius,  8vo. 
Utr.  1680,  and  of  Vulpius,  4  vols.  Patavn,  1737, 
1749,  1755,  and  the  edition  of  Barbou,  12mo. 
Paris,  1754*  Oxid,  Trist.  2,  v.  465^  1.  4,  el.  10, 
V.  53,  de  Art  Am.  3,  v.  333.— JUorftot  8,  ^ 


which  has  given  occasion  to  some  of  the  andenta 
to  speak  of  the  orations  of  Prodicus,  for  50 
dradims.  In  his  writings,  which  were  nume- 
rous, he  composed  a  beautiful  episode,  in  which 
virtue  and  pleasure  were  introduced  as  attempt- 
ing to  make  Hercules  one  of  their  votaries. 
The  hero  at  last  yielded  to  the  charms  of  vir- 
tue, and  rejected  pleasure.  This  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Lucian.  Prodicus  was  at  last  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians,  on  pretence  that  he 

corrupted  the  moiah  of  their  youth.  Xerwphmu 
iUemor. 

PacETOt  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Abas  and 
Ocalea,  He  was  twin  brother  to  AeiisiQs,vnth 
whom  he  quarrelled  even  before  their  birth. 
This  dissenuon  between  the  two  brothers  in- 
creased with  their  years.  After  their  father's 
death,  they  both  tned  to  obtain  the  kinedom  of 
Argos;  }HitthedaimsofAcriMusprevafod.and 

?!^rH  ?*^***P""**^  ""^  rcUred  to  the 
court  of  Jobales,  king  rf  Lyda,  where  he  ma^ 
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PROTieoRAS,  a  G^reek  philosopher  of  Abdera 
in  Thrace,  who  was  originally  a  porter.  He 
became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Democritus,  when 
that  phikMopber  had  seen  him  carrying  ^i^gg^ 
on  his  held,  poised  in  a  proper  equiubnum.^He 
soon  rendered  himself  lidicukNis  by  his  doo- 
trines,  and  in  a  book  which  he  pubRahed  he  de- 
nied the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  This 
book  was  publicly  burnt  at  Athens,  and  the 
philosopher  banished  from  the  city.  Protagons 
viated,  from  Athens,  ditierent  islanda  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  died  in  Sicily  in  a  venr  td- 
vanoed  agvaboat  400  years  before  the  Cfhris- 
ttan  etm.  He  generally  reasoned  by  dilemmas, 
and  alwa^  left  the  mind  in  suspense  about  all 
the  questions  which  he  proposed.  ^  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  was  drowned.  Diog.  9.— P/«l.  in 
Protag. 

Protogenes,  a  painter  of  Rhodes^  who  flou- 
rished about  328  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
originally  so  poor  that  he  painted  shipa  to  main- 
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tain  UnMelfl  His  coontrymen  were  ignorant  of 
hm  ingenuity  before  Apelles  came  to  Rhodei 
and  oflered  to  buy  all  bis  pieces.  This  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Rbodians,  they  became  sensible 
of  tbie  merit  of  tboir  countryman,  and  hberally 
rewarded  him.  Protogenes  was  employed  for 
wtren  years  in  finishing  a  picture  of  Jafy? us,  a 
oelebsated  huntsman,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
•on  of  Apollo  and  the  founder  of  Rhodes.  Dur- 
ing all  tnis  tiine  tlie  painter  lived  only  upon 
lupines  and  water,  thinking  that  such  aliment 
would  leave  him  greater  flights  of  fancy  ;  but  all 
this  did  not  sf«m  to  make  liiin  more  successful 
in  the  perfection  of  his  picture.  He  was  to  re- 
present in  4he  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with 
Roth  at  his  mouth,  but  this  he  never  could  do 
with  satbfiiction  to  himself;  and  when  all  his 
labours  seemed  to  be  without  success,  he  threw 
his  sponge  upon  the  piece  in  a  fit  of  anger. 
Chance  alone  brought  to  perfection  what  the 
utmost  labours  of  art  could  not  do ;  the  fa\\  of  the 
gponge  upon  the  picture  represented  the  froth  of 
the  mouth  of  the  doff  in  the  most  perfect  and 
natural  manner,  and  toe  piece  was  universally 
admired.  Protogenes  was  very  exact  in  his  re- 
|>resentations,  and  copied  nature  with  the  s reat- 
eet  nice^,  but  this  was  blamed  as  a  feult  by  hb 
friend  Apelles.  When  Demetrius  besieged 
Rhodes,  he  refused  to  set  fire  to  a  part  of  the 
city  which  might  have  made  him  master  of  the 
whole,  because  he  knew  that  Protogenes  was 
then  working  in  that  quarter.  When  the  town 
was  taken,  the  painter  was  feund  closely  em- 
ployed in  a  garden  in  finishing  a  picture ;  and 
when  the  conqueror  asked  him  why  he  showed 
not  more  concern  in  the  general  cammitv,  he  re- 

Slied  that  Denoetrius  made  war  against  the  Rho- 
ians^  and  not  against  the  fine  arts.  Pans.  1, 
c.  Z.^PUn.  35,  c.  10.— JB/ian.  F.  H.  12.— Jur. 
3,  ▼.  120.— P/tt<.  in  Dem, 

PrudentiuSj  (Auielius  Clemens,)  a  Latin 
poet,  who  flourished  A.  D.  399^  and  was  suoces- 
flivefy  a  soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a  judge.  His 
poems  are  numerous  and  all  theologicd,  devoid 
of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  yet  greatly  valued.  The  best  ^itions  are 
the  Delj^in,  4to.  Paris,  1687 ;  that  of  Cellarius, 
12mo.  Hals,  1703;  and  that  of  Parma,  2  vols. 
4to.  1788. 

Prusus,  sumamed  Venator,  who  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  when  they  waged  war 
with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.     He  gave  a 
kind  reception  to  Annibal,  and  by  his  advice  he 
UMde  war  acainst  Eumencs,  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  defeated  hioL    Eumenes,  who  was  an  ally 
of  Ronoe  as  well  as  Prusias,  complained  before 
the  Romans  of  the  hostilities  or  the  king  of 
Bithjmia.    CL  Flaminius  was  sent  firom  R^me 
to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  two  roonarchs,  and 
he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Bithynia,  than  Pru- 
sias, to  gain  his  favour,  prepared  to  deliver  to 
him,  at  his  request,  the  celebrated  Caithaginian, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  the  advantages 
he  had  obtained  over  Eumenes ;  but  Annibal 
prevented  it  by  a  voluntary  death.    When,  some 
time  aAer,  he  visited  the  capital  of  Italy,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  habit  of  a  manumitted  slave,  call- 
ed himself  the  freed-man  of  the  Romans ;  and 
when  he  was  introduced  into  the  senate-house, 
lie  saluted  the  senators  by  the  name  of  visible 
deities,  of  saviours  and  dolivereis.     Such  abject 
behaviour  rendered  him  contemptible,  not  only 


in  the  eyes  of  the  Romany  but  of  his  subjects, 
and  when  he  returned  home  the  Bithynians  re^ 
▼olted,  and  placed  his  son  Nicomedes  on  the 
throne.  The  banished  monarch  fled  to  Nico* 
media,  where  he  was  assassinated  near  the  altar 
of  Jupiter,  about  149  years  before  Christ.  P«- 
lyb, — Liv.—Juatin,  31,  Ac.— C  JNfep.  in  Anib^ 
•^Plut,  in  Flam,  Ac 

PbttInks,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens, 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  had  the  privi- 
lege of  assembling  it  when  they  pleased,  festi* 
vids  exccDted.  They  generally  met  in  a  large 
hall,  called  prytaneum,  where  they  gave  audi- 
ences, offered  sacrifioM,  and  feasted  together 
with  all  those  who  had  rendered  signal  service 
to  their  country.  The  piytanes  were  elected 
from  the  senators,  which  were  in  number  500, 
fifty  of  which  were  chosen  from  each  tribe. 
When  th^  were  elected,  the  names  of  the  10 
tribes  of  Athens  were  thrown  into  one  vessel, 
and  into  another  were  placed  nine  black  beans 
and  a  white  one.  The  tribe  whose  name  was 
drawn  with  the  white  bead,  presided  the  first, 
and  the  rest  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
drawn.  They  prended  each  for  35  days,  as  the 
year  wasdividedinto  10  parts ;  but  it  is  unknown 
what  tribe  presided  the  rest  oiP  those  <kys  which 
were  supernumerary.  When  the  number  of 
tribes  was  increased  to  12,  each  of  the  prytanet 
presided  one  full  month.— —Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal magistrates  of  CoriiAh  were  also  called 
prytanes. 

FsAMMENiTDs,  suoceoded  his  father  Amasts 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt  Cambyses  made  war 
against  him.  Psammenitus  was  twice  b^ten, 
at  Pelusium  and  in  Memphis,  and  became  one 
of  the  prisoners  of  Cambyses,  who  treated  him 
with  great  humanit5r.  Psammenitus,  however, 
raised  seditions  against  the  Persian  monarch ; 
and  attempted  to  make  the  Egyptians  rebel,  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death  by  drinking  bull's 
blood.  He  had  reigned  about  six  months.  He 
flourished  about  535  yean  befere  the  Christian 
era.     Herodot.  3,  c  10,  &c. 

PsammetIchus,  a  king  of  Egypt    He  was 
one  of  the  12  princes  who  sharS  the  kingdom 
among  themselves;  but  as  he  was  more  popular 
than  Uie  rest,  he  was  banished  from  his  oomi- 
nions,  and  retired  into  the  manhes  near  the  sea- 
shore.   A  descent  of  some  of  the  Grreeks  upon 
Effypt  proved  favourable  to  his  cause ;  he  join- 
ed the  enemy,  and  defeated  the  11  princes  who 
had  expelled  him  from  the  country.  He  reward- 
ed the  Greeks  by  whose  valour  he  had  recover- 
ed Egypt;  he  allotted  them  some  territory  on  the 
sea-coast,  potronized  the  liberal  arts,  and  en- 
couraged commerce  among  his  subjects.    lie 
made  useless  inquiries  to  find  the  sources  of  the 
Nile ;  and  he  stopped,  by  bribes  and  money,  a 
lar^e  arm^  of  Scythians  that  were  marching 
against  him.    He  died  617  yean  before  the 
Christian  era^  and  was  buried  in  Minerva's 
temple  at  Sais.    During  his  reign  there  was 
a  contention  among  some  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  about  the  antiquity  of  their  language. 
Psammetichus  took  a  pert  in  the  contest    He 
confined  two  young  chiklren,  and  fed  them  with 
milk ;  the  sliephe^  to  whose  care  they  were 
entrusted  was  ordered  never  to  speak  to  them, 
but  to  watch  diligcntlv  their  articuktions.    Af- 
ter some  time  the  shepherd  observed,  that  when« 
ever  he  entered  the  place  of  their  confinement 
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they  repeatedhr  exelaimed  Beectm^  and  he  gave 
inlbrmatioD  of  this  to  the  iiiooarch.  Psammeti- 
chos  made  inquiries,  and  found  .that  the  word 
Beeeo9  Minified  bread  in  the  Phoenician  lan- 
guage, and  firom  that  circumstance,  thereforvi  it 
was  umversally  concluded  that  the  language  of 
Phoenicia  was  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  Hero- 
dot.  2;  c.  28,  Ac^Polyttn.  S.—Slrab.  16. 

PsAMMia,  or  Psaumutuis,  a  king  of  Egypt, 
B.  C.  376. 

PsAPHO,  a  Libyan,  who  taught  a  number  of 
birds  which  he  kept  to  say,  Psavho  ii  a  god, 
and  afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty.  The 
birds  did  not  forget  the  words  which  they  had 
been  taught,  and  the  Africans  paid  divine  ho- 
nours toFsapha    jElian. 

ProLUifius  Ist,  sumamed  Lag^  a  king  of 
Eigrpt,  son  of  Ardnoe,  who,  when  pregnant  by 
Phuip  of  Macedonia,  married  Lagus,  a  man  of 
mean  extractioiL    [Vid.Lagut,]  Ptolemy  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
be  became  one  of  the  friends  a^  associates  of 
Alezander,  und  when   that  monarch  invaded 
Asia,  the  son  of  Arsinoe  attended  him  as  one  of 
his  generals.  Daring  the  expedition  he  behaved 
with  uncommon  va&ur ;  he  killed  one  of  the 
Indian  roonarchsin  single  combat,  and  it  was  to 
his  prudence  and  'courage  that  Alezander  was 
indebte4  for  the  redaction  of  the  rock  Aomus. 
After  the  conqueror's  death,  in  the  general  divi- 
sion of  the  MacedonUn  empire,  Ptolemy  obtain- 
ed as  his  share  the  government  of  Egypt,  with 
Libya,  and  dart  of  the  neighbouring  territories 
0^  Arabia,    lie  made  himself  master  of  Coelosy- 
ria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  neighbouring  coast  of 
Syria:  and  when  he  had  reduced  Jeiusolem,  he 
carried  above  100,000,  prisoners  to  Egypt,  to  peo- 
ple the  extensive  city  of  Alexandria,  which  be- 
came the  capital  of  his  dominions.  After  he  had 
rendered  these  prisoners  the  most  attached  and 
faithful  of  his  subjects  by  his  liberality  and  the 
grant  of  privileges,  Ptolemy  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Egypt,  and  soon  after  reduced  Cyprus 
under  his  power.    Ho  made  war  with  success 
against  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  who  disputed 
his  right  to  the  provinces  of  Syria ;  and  from 
the  assistance  he  gave  to  the  people  of  Rhodes 
against  their  common  enemies,  he  received  the 
name  of  Soter,    The  bay  of  Alexandria  being 
dangerous  of  access,  he  built  a  tower  to  conduct 
the  sailors  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night ;  [  Vid. 
Pharo»A  and  that  hb  subjects  might  be  ac- 
quainted with  literature,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  library,  which,  under  the  succeeding  reigns, 
became  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.    Ue 
also  established  in  the  capital  of  his  dominions  a 
society  called  museumt  of  which  the  members, 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  were  employ- 
ed in  philoeophical  researches,  and  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  the  liberal  arts.  Ptole- 
my^died  in  the  84th  year  of  hb  age,  afterareign 
of39year8,about284  years  before  Christ    He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  had  been  his  partner  on  the  throne  the  last 
fen  years  of  his  reign.    Ptolemy  Lagus  has  been 
commended  for  his  abilities,  not  only  as  a  sove- 
reiffn,  but  as  a  writer ;  and  among  the  many  va- 
luable compositions  which  have  been  lost,  we  are 
to  lament  an  history  of  Alexander  the  Great 
by  the  king  of  Egypt,  greaU^  admired  and  va- 
lued for  elegance  and  authenticity.     All  his  sue 

cessors  were  called  Pto/irmic^  from  him.  Pau$. 
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Ptolemy  the  first,  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
Egyptian  throne,  and  was  called  PhUadelpk^s 
by  antiphrasis,  because  be  killed  two  uf  \aa  bvo- 
tbers.    He  showed  himself  worthy  in  every  re- 
spect to  succeed  his  mat  &tber,  and,  cooaciou* 
of  the  advantages  which  arise  frxNu  an  altiftDce 
with  powerful  nations,  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
Italy  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  RoaiaD% 
whose  name  had  become  universally  known  for 
the  victories  which  they  bad  jost  obtained  over 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentinea.    But  while  Ptole- 
my strengthened  himself  by  alliances  with  lb- 
reign  powen,  the  internal  peace  (^  his  kingdom 
was  dibturbed  by  the  revolt  of  Magaa,  lus  bro- 
ther, king  of  Cyrene.    The  sedition,  however, 
was  stopped,  though  kindled  by  Antiochoa  kiog  ' 
of  Syria,  and  the  death  of  the  rebellions  prince 
re-established  peace  finr  some  time  in  the  fiimfly 
of  Philadelphus.    Antiochus,  the  Syrian  king^ 
married  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  father,  though  okl  and  infirm,  coodocied  hie 
daughter  to  her  nusband's  kingdom,  and  snsist 
ed  at  the  nuptials.    Philadelphue  died  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age,  246  years  befine  the  Chrie- 
tian  era.    He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  by 
Areinoe  the  daughter  of  Lyaimachua     He  had 
afterwards  mamed  his  sister  Arsinoe,  whom  be 
loved  with  uncommon  tenderness,  and  to  whose 
memory  he  began  to  erect  a  celebrated  monu- 
ment   [  Vid,  Dinocrates.]    The  inhabitantaof 
the  adjacent  countries  were  allured  by  promises 
and  presents  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
E^[Hian  subjects,  and  Ptolemy  could  boast  at 
reigning  over  33,339  well-peopled  cttioa.     He 
gave  every  possible  encouragement  to  commeree, 
and  by  keeping  two  powerful  fleets,  one  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  other  in  the  Red  Sea, 
he  made  E^^ypt  the  mart  of  the  worid.    His  ar- 
my consisted  of  200,000  foot,  40,000  horse,  be- 
sides 300  elephants  and  2000  armed  chaiiota; 
With  justice,  therefore,  be  has  been  called  the 
richest  of  all  the  princes  and  monaichs  of  his 
age ;  and  indeed  tne  remark  is  not  false  when 
it  is  observed,  that  at  his  death  he  left  in  hit 
treasury  750,000  Egyptian  talents,  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  two  hundred  millions  sterling.    Hii 
palace  was  the  asylum  of  learned  men,  vrbom 
he  admired  and  patronised.    He  paid  pi^rtieular 
attention  to  Euclid,  Theocritua,  Calumachul^ 
and  Lyoophron ;  and  by  increasing  the  library 
which  his  fiither  had  rounded,  he  ahowed  his 
taste  for  learning  and  hie  wish  to  encourage 
genius.  This  celebrated  library  at  hb  death  con- 
tained 200,000  volumes  of  the  bert  and  choicest 
books,  and  it  was  afterwards  increased  to  700,000 
volumes.    Part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  flames  of 
CsDsar's  fleet  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  him- 
self, a  circumstance,  however,  not  mentioned  by 
the  general,  and  the  whole  was  again  magni- 
ficently repaired  by  Cleopatra,  who  added  to  the 
E^^yptian  library  that  of  the  kings  of  Pergamoa 
It  IS  said  that  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
into  Greek  during  hb  reign,  a  translation  which 
has  been  called  Septuagint,  because  translated  by 
the  bboun  of  70  dififerent  persona.    Stttrop,— 
Juftin,  17,  c  2,  Ac— Irt'r.— P/w^— Tl^eocrtt 
— ilMen.  12.— />«».  13,  c  V2.—Dio.  42.— Oc(- 

litu.  6,  c.  17. The  3d,  succeeded  hb  father 

Philadelphus  on  the  E^ptian  throne.   Heeariy 
engaged  in  a  war  against  Antiochus  Them^  in 
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unkiDdiieM  to  Berenice  the  Efryptlan  king's 
sister,  whom  he  had  married  with  the  consent 
of  Philadelphns.    With  the  most  rapid  sucoess 
he  conqneced  Srria  and  Silicia,  and  adranced 
as  &r  as  the  Tigris ;  but  a  sedition  at  home 
stepped  his  pvogreasi  and  he  retnmed  to  E^pt 
loaded  with  t£  spoils  of  conquered  nations. 
Among  the  immense  riches  which  he  brought, 
he  had  above  3500  statues  of  the  Egyptian  goik, 
which  Cambyses  had  carried  away  into  Persia 
when  he  conquered  Egypt     These  were  re- 
stored to  the  temples,  and  the  Egyptians  called 
their  soverd^n  JSvergete»,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  attention,  ben^oence,  and  religious  zeal 
for  the  gods  of  his  country.    The  last  years  of 
Ptolemy's  reign  were  passed  in  peace,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
20  silver  talents  which  their  ancestors  had  al- 
ways paid  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs.    He  also 
interested  himself  m  the  affidrs  of  Greece,,  and 
assisted  ClecMnenesi  the  Spartan  king,  against 
the  leaders  of  the  Achcan  leaffoe :  but  he  had 
the  morti6cation  to  see  his  uly  defeated,  and 
even  a  fugitive  in  Egypt    Evergetes  died  221 
years  before  Christ,  after  a  reign  of  25  years, 
and,  like  his  two  illustrious  inedecessors,  he  was 
the  patron  of  learning;  and  indeed  he  is  the  last 
of  the  Lagides  who  gained  popularity  among 
his  subjects  by  clemency,  moderation,  and  hu- 
manity, and  who  commanded  respect,  even  from 
his  enemies,  by  valour,  prudence,  and  reputa- 
tion.   It  is>said  that  he  deposited  15  talents  in 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians  to  be  permitted  to 
trandate  the  original  manuscripts  of  iEschylus, 
Euripides,  and  S>phocle8.    Pint,  in  CUom,  &£. 

-^Poly^.  2,^JusHn,  29,  Ac The  fourth 

succeeded  his  £ither  Evergetes  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  and  received  the  surname  of  PhiiopcUer 
by  antiphrasis,  because,  according  to  some  his- 
torians, he  destro^red  his  father  by  poison.  He 
bmn  ids  reign  with  acts  of  the  groitest  cruelty, 
and  he  suocessiveljf  sacrificed  to  his  avarice  his 
own  mother,  his  wife,  bis  sister,  and  his  brother. 
He  received  the  name  of  Tifphon  from  his  ex- 
travagance and  debauchery,  and  that  of  GaUua^ 
because  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria like  one  of  the  bacchanals,  and  with  all  the 
gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybele.  In  the  midst 
of  his  pleasures  Philopater  was  called  to  war 
against  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  at  the  head 
MS  powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemy's 
territories^  and  mii^ht  have  added  the  kihgdom 
of  Syria  to  E^pt,  if  he  had  made  a  prudent  use 
of  tne  victones  which  attended  hie  arms,  in 
his  return  he  visited  Jerusalem,  but  the  Jews 
jifevented  him  forcibly  from  entcnng  their  tem- 
ple, f^  which  insolence  to  his  majoty  the  mo- 
narch determined  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation. 
He  ordered  an  immense  number  of  Jews  to  be 
exposed  in  a  plain,  and  trodden  under  the  feet  of 
el^hants  {  but  by  a  supernatural  instinct,  the 

Snerous  animals  turned  their  fury  not  on  those 
at  had  been  devoted  to  death,  but  upon  the 
Egyptian  spectators.  .  This  circumstance  terri- 
fic rhilo|)ater,  and  he  behaved  with  more  than 
common  kindness  to  a  nation  which  he  had  so 
lately  devoted  to  destruction.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  the  Romans,  whom  a  dangerous 
war  with  Carthage  had  weakened,  but  at  the 
same  time  roused  to  superior  activity,  renewed, 
for  political  reasoni^  the  treaty  of  alliance  which 
luid  been  made  with  the  Egyptian  monaxchs. 


Philopater,  at  last,  weakened  and  enervated  \tf 
intemperance  and  continual  debauchery,  died 
in  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  aAer  a  reign  of  17 
years,  204  ^ears  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
death  was  immediately  followod  by  the  murder 
of  the  companions  <»  his  voluptuousness  and 
extravagance,  and  their  carcasses  were  dragged 
with  the  greateM  ignominy  through  the  streets 
of  Alexandria.  Polj/b,— Justin.  30,  &c — Plui. 

in  CUom, The  5th,  succeeded  his  father 

Philopater  as  king  of  Egypt,  though  only  in  the 
4th  year  of  his  age.    During  the  years  of  his 
minority  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Sosi- 
cius  and  of  Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent  ad- 
ministration Antiochus  was  dispossessed  of  the 
provinces  of  Coslosyria  and  Palestine,  which  he 
nad  conquered  by  war.    The  Romans  also  re- 
newed their  allianoe  with  him  after  their  victo- 
ries over  Annibal  and  the  condnsbn  of  the 
second  Punic  war.    This  flattering  embassy  in* 
duoed  Aristomenes  to  offer  the  care  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  young  monarch  to  the  Romans, 
but  the  regent  was  confirmed  in  his  honourable 
office ;  and  by  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  people  of  Achaia,  he  convinced  the  Egyp- 
tians that  he  was  qualified  to  wield  the  sceptre 
and  to  govern  the  nation.    But  now  that  Ptole- 
my had  reached  his  14th  year,  according  to  the 
laws  and  custcmis  of  E^pt,  the  years  of  hb 
minority  had  expired.    He  received  the  sur- 
name of  Epiphanes,  or  illustrious,  and  was 
crown^  at  Alexandria  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity.   Young  Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  delivered 
from  the  shackles  of  a  superior,  than  he  betray- 
ed the  same  vices  which  had  characterized  ms 
father ;  the  counsels  of  Aristomenes  were  des- 
pised ;  and  the  minister,  who  for  ten  years  had 
governed  the  kingdom  with  equity  and  modera- 
tion, was  sacrifi^  to  the  caprice  of  the  sove- 
reign, who  abhorred  him  lor  the  salutary  advice . 
which  his  own  vicious  inclinations  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  follow.    In  the  midst  of  his  extrava- 
gance, Epiphanes  did  not  forget  his  alliance 
with  the  Komans ;  above  all  others  he  showed 
himself  eager  to  cultivate  friendship  with  a  na« 
tion  from  whom  he  could  derive  so  many  advan- 
tages, and  during  their  war  against  Antiochus, 
he  offered  to  assist  them  with  money  against  a 
monarch,   whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had 
married,  but  whom  he  Dated  on  account  of  the 
seditions  he  raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Egypt. 
Afler  a  reign  of  24  years,   180  years  helm 
Christ,  Ptofemy  was  poisoned  by  lue  ministers, 
whom  he  had  threatened  to  rob  of  their  posses- 
sions, to  carry  on  a  war  against  Seleueus,  king 

of  Syria.    Liv,  35,  c.  13,  £c. — JuHin.  &c. 

The  6tb,  succeeded  his  father  Epiphanes  on 
the  Egyptian  throne,  and  received  the  surname 
of  Philometor,  on  account  of  his  hatred  against 
his  mother  Cleopatra.  He  was  in  the  6th  year 
of  his  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
during  hb  minority  the  kingdom  was  govonKd 
by  his  mother,  and  at  her  death  by  an  eunuch 
who  was  one  of  his  fevourites.  He  made  war 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes  king  of  Syria,  to 
recover  the  provinces  ti  Palestine  and  Ccelosy- 
ria,  which  were  part  of  the  Eg^tian  dominions^ 
and  after  several  successes  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  retained  him  in  confine- 
ment During  the  captivity  6f  Phik>metor,  the 
Egyptians  raimd  to  the  throne  his  younger  bro- 
ther Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or  Physoon^  alM  son  of 
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EjpiphftiiM;  biith6WMiioiooiiereiUl>Iishedin 
his  powerthan  Antiochustaroad  his  arms  aj^inat 
Egypt,  drove  the  usurper,  and  restoied  Philo- 
metor  to  all  his  rights  and  priviUsgos  as  king  of 
Egypt    This  artful  behaviourof  Antiochus  was 
soon  comprehended  by  Philometor,  and  when 
he  saw  that  Pelusium,  the  k^  of  Esyp^  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  Syrian  alr^,  he  re- 
called his  brother  Physcon,  and  made  mm  part* 
ner  on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him  now 
to  repel  their  common  enemv.    This  union  of 
interest  in  the  two  royal  brothers  incensed  An- 
tiochus ;  he  entered  Ecypt  with  a  large  army, 
but  the  Romans  checkeu  his  progress  uid  oblig- 
ed him  to  retire.    No  sooner  were  thev  deliver- 
ed from  the  impending  war,  than  Philometor 
and  Physcon,  wnom  the  fear  of  danger  had  unit- 
ed, began  with  mutual  jealooay  to  oppoae  each 
other's  views.    Physcon  waa  at  last  banished  by 
the  superior  power  of  his  brother,  and  as  lie 
could  nnd  no  support  in  Egypt,  he  immediately 
repaired  to  Rome.    To  excite  more  effisctuaUy 
the  compassionof  the  Romans,  and  to  gain  their 
assistance,  be  appeared  in  the  meanest  dress, 
and  took  his  residence   in  the  most  obscure 
corner  of  the  city.    He  received  an  audience 
from  the  senate,  and  the  Romans  settled  the 
dispute  between  the  two  royal  brothers,  by  mak* 
ing  them  independent  of  one  another,  and  giv- 
ing the  government  of  Libya  and  Cyrene  to 
Physcon,  and  confirming  Philometor  in  the  pos- 
session of  Egypt  and  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
These  terms  of  accommodation  were  gladly  ac- 
cepted, hot  Physcon  soon  claimed  the  dominion 
of  Cyprus,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  the 
Romans,  who  wished  to  aggrandize  themselves 
by  the  diojinution  of  the  Egyptian  power.  Phi- 
bmetor  refused  to  deliver  up  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, and  to  call  away  his   brother's  attention 
ae  fomented  the  seeds  of  rebellion  in  Cyrene. 
But  the  death  of  Philometor,  145  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  left  Physcon  master  of  Egypt 
and  all  the  dependent  provinces.  ^  Philometor 
has  been  commended   by  some  historians  for 
his  cleoMiicy  and  moderation.    Diod. — Ldv. — 
Po/y6.—— The  7th  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Phys- 
con, ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  Philometor ;  and  as  he  had 
reigned  foe  some  time  conjointly  with  hhn, 
[  Vid.  PtoUv^mut  6thj1  his  succession  was  a{^- 
proved,  though  the  wife  and  the  son  of  the  de- 
ceased monarch  laid  claim  to  the  crown.    Cleo- 
patra was  supported  in  her  claims  by  the  Jews, 
and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Physcon  should 
marry  the  queen,  and  that  her  son  should  suc- 
ceed on  the  throne  at  his   death.    The  nup- 
tials were  accordingly  celebrated,  but  on  that 
very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleopatra's  son 
in  her  arms.    He  orclered  himself  to  be  called 
EvergeteM^  but  the  Alexandrians  refused  to  do 
it,  and  stigmatized  hiiu  with  the  appellaUon  of 
Kakdrgetea^  or  evil-doer,  a  surname  which  he 
deserved  by  his  tyranny  and  oppression.    A  se- 
nes  of  barbarity  rendered  him  odious,  but  as 
no  one  attempted  to  rid  Egypt  of  her  tyranny, 
the  Alexandrians  abandoned  their  habitations, 
and  fled  from  a  place  which  continually  stiMun- 
ed  with  the  blood  of  their  massacred  fellow-citi- 
xens.     The  king  at  last,  disgusted  with  Cleopa- 
tra, repudiated  her,  and  married  her  daughter  bv 
Philometor,  called  also  Cleopatra.     He  ^11  con- 
tinusd  to  exndse  the  jgeatest  cruelty  upon  his 


subjects,  bat  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of^  hW 
ministen  kept  the  people  in  tranquillity,  till  all 
E^pt  revoked  wlien  the  king  had  basely  rour- 
derea  all  the  young  men  of  Alexandria.     With- 
out friends  or  support  in  Egypt  he  fled  to  Cy- 
prus, and  Cleopatra,  the  divorced  queen,  aaoend- 
ed  the  throne.     In  his  banishment  Physcoa 
dreaded  lest  ths  Alexandrians  shoidd  also  place 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son  by  his  sister 
Cleopatra,  who  was  then  ^vemor  of  Cyrene, 
and  under  these  apprehensions  he  sent  §at  the 
young  prince,  called  MemphitiS)  to  Cyprasi  and 
murdend  him  ss  soon  as  he  had  reached  the 
shore.    To  make  the  bariiarlty  more  oompLete* 
he  sent  the  limbs  of  Memphit^  to  Cleopatra,  and 
they  were  received  as  the  qoeen  was  going  to  ce- 
lebrate her  birth-day.   Soon  after  this  he  invaded 
E!gypt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  forces  of  Cleopatra,  wha  beinc  left  withoiit 
friends  or  assistance,  fled  to  her  eldest  daughter 
Cleopatra,  who  had  married  Demetrins  king  of 
S^iia.    This  decisive  blow  restored  Physcon  to 
his  throne,  where  he  continoed  to  reign  for 
some  time,  bated  by  his  subjects  and  foared  br 
his  enemies.    He  died  at  Alexandria  in  the  6^ 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reirn  of  29  years,  about 
1 16  yean  before  Christ    Someauthors  have  ex- 
tolled Physcon  for  his  fondness  for  Uterature ; 
they  have  observed,  that  firom  his  extensive 
knowledge  he  was  called  the  phUologitt,  and 
that  he  wrote  a  oomment  upon  Homer,  besides 
an  history  in  24  books,  admured  for  its  elegance^ 
and  often  quoted  by  succeeding  authon  whose 
pen  was  empk)yed  on  the  same  subject    Diod, 

—Justin,  38,  &o.~-AMen.  2.— Poi^Ayr. 

The  8th,  surnamed  IjaihyrvM^  tnm  an  excres- 
cenoe  like  a  pea  on- the  nose,  soooeeded  hb  fo- 
ther  Physcon  as  king  of  Egypt  He  had  no 
sooner  ascended  the  throne^  uian  his  mother 
Cleopatra,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  hioi, 
expelled  him  to  Cyprusi  and  pboed  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  his  brother  Ptolemy  Alexander, 
her  favourite  son.  Lathyms,  banished  tma 
Egypt,  became  king  of  Cyprus,  and  soon  after 
he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  largo  army,  to  make 
war  against  Alexander  Jannaua,  king  of  Judea. 
through  whose  assistance  and  intrigue  he  had 
}xea  expelled  by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish  mo- 
narch was  conquered,  and  50,000  of  his  men 
were  left  on  the  fiekl  of  battle.  Lathy rus,  after 
he  had  exercised  the  greatest  cruelty  upon  the 
Jews,  and  made  vain  attempts  to  recover  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  retired  to  Cyprus  till  the 
death  of  his  brother  Alexander  restored  turn  to 
his  native  dominions.  Some  of  the  cities  of 
Elgypt  refused  to*acknowledge  him  as  their  sove- 
reign, and  Thebes,  for  its  oMnacy,  was  closely 
besiqsfed  for  three  successive  years,  and  from  a 
powerful  and  populous  <Atj  it  was  reduced  to 
ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Lathyrus 
was  called  upon  to  assist  the  Romans  with  a 
navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athens,  but  LucuUus, 
who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  supply,  though 
received  vrith  kingly  honoun,  was  dismissed 
with  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answera,  and 
the  monarch  refused  to  part  with  troops  which 
he  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his 
kingdom.  Lathyrus  died  81  veara  before  the 
Chnstian  era,  after  a  reign  of  36  yean  since  the 
death  of  his  father  Physcon,  eleven  of  which  he 
had  passed  with  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
Egyptian  throne,  eighteen  in  Cyprus^  and  seven 
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after  his  mother's  death.    He  was  succeeded  hy 
his  only  daughter,  Cleopatra,  whom  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  hy  means  of  the 
dictator  Sylla,  soon  after  married  and  murder- 
ed. Joseph.  HUt.^Jutiin.  dS.-'Plmi,  in  Luc.— 
Appiaru  in  Afiihrid. The  9th.     Vxd.  Alex- 
ander Ptolemy  let ;  for  the  10th  Ptolemy,  vxd. 
Alexander  Ptolemy  2d ;  for  the  11th,  vid.  Alex- 
ander Ptolemy  3d. The  12th,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Lkthyrua,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  the  death  of  Alexander  3d.   He  receiv- 
edthe  surname  of  Auletes^  because  he  played 
skilfully  on  the  flute.    His  rise  showed  great 
marks  of  prudence  and  circumspection ;  and  as 
hb  predecessor  hy  his  will  had  left  the  king- 
dom of  Kgypt  to  the  RomanSj  Aoletes  knew  that 
he  could  not  he  firmly  established  on  his  throne 
without  the  approbatbn  of  the  Roman  senate. 
He  was  sncceasfulin  his  applications,  and  Ce- 
sar, who  was  then  consul,  and  in  want  of  mo- 
ney, established  his  succession,  and  granted  him 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  after  he  had  receiv- 
ed the  enormous  sum  of  about  a  million  and 
162,500/.  steriing.    But  these  measures  render- 
ed him  unpopular  at  home,  and  when  he  had 
suffered  the  Romans  <}uietly  to  take  possession 
of  Cyprus,  the  E^ptians  revolted,  and  Auletes 
was  obhged  to  fly  from  his  kingdom,  and  seek 
protection  among  the  most  powerful  of  his  allies. 
His  complaints  were  heard  at  Rome,  at  first  with 
indiflference,  and  the  murder  of  100  noblemen  of 
Alexandria,  whom  the  Elgygtians  had  sent  to 
justify  their  proceedings  l^fore  the  Roman  se- 
nate, rendered  him  unpopular  and  suspected. 
Pompey,  however,  supported  his  cause,  and  the 
senators  decreed  to  re-establish  Auletes  on  his 
tlirone ;  hut  as  they  proceeded  slowly  in  the  ex- 
ecution  of  their  plaiis,  the  monarch  retired  from 
Rome  to  Ephesus,  where  he  lay  concealed  fi>r 
some  time  in  the  temple  of  Diana.    During  his 
alwenoe  from  Alexandria,  his  daughter  Ben- 
nice  had  made  herself  absolute,  ana  established 
herself  on  the  throne  by  a  marriage  with  Ar- 
chelaus,  a  priest  of  Bellona's  temple  at  Comana, 
but  she  was  soon  driven  from  Egypt  when  Gk- 
bioius,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  approach- 
ed to  replace  Auletes  on  his  throne.    Auletes 
was  no  sooner  restored  to  power  than  he  sacri- 
ficed to  his  ambition  his  daughter  Berenice,  and 
behaved  vrith  the  greatest  ingratitude  and  per- 
fidy to  Rabirius,  a  Roman,  wm>  had  supplied  nim 
with  money  when  expelled  from  his  kingdom. 
Auletes  died  four  years  after  his  restoration, 
about  51  years  before  the  Christian  era.    He  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  his  will  or- 
dered the  eldest  of  his  sons  to  marry  the  eldest 
of  his  sisters,  and  to  ascend  with  her  the  vacant 
throne.    As  these  children  were  young,  the 
djring  monarch  recommended  them  to  the  pro- 
tection and  paternal  care  of  the  Romans,  ancl  ac- 
cordingly Pompev  the  Great  was  appointed  by 
the  senate  to  be  their  patron  and  then"  guardian. 
Their  reign  was  as  turbulent  as  that  oftheir  pre- 
decessors, aiul  iris  remarkable  ibr  no  oncomroon 
events ;  only  we  may  observe  that  the  young 
queen  was  the  Cleopatra  who  soon  after  became 
so  celebrated  as  being  tho  mistress  of  J.  Cesar, 
the  wife  of  M.  Antony,  and   the  last  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchs  of  the  family  of  Lagus.    Cic, 
pro  Rabir.—Slrab,   11.-- Dion,  39.— ilppwn. 

dt  Civ. The  13th,  sumamed  Dionymua  or 

^AcdMuv  Mcended  the  throne  of  Egypt  con- 


jointly with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  htd 
married  according  to  the  directions  of  his  father 
Auletes.  He  was  under  the  care  and  protection 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  [  Vid.  Ptolemteus  12th,] 
but  the  wickedness  and  avarice  of  his  ministers 
soon  obliged  him  to  reign  independent.  He  was 
then  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age,  when  his  guar- 
dian, aft^r  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia,  came  to 
the  shores  of  Egypt  and  claimed  his  protection. 
He  refused  to  grant  the  required  assistance,  and 
by  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  he  b&selv  mur- 
dered Pompey  after  he  had  brought  him  to 
shore  under  the  mask  of  friendship  and  cordi- 
ality. To  curry  the  fiivour  of  the  conoueror  of 
Pharsalia,  Ptolemy  cut  oflfthe  head  of  rompey, 
but  Cesar  turned  with  indignation  from  such 
perfidy,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Alexandria  he 
found  the  kin^  of  Egypt  as  faithless  to  hb  cause 
as  that  of  his  fiUlen  enemy.  Cesar  sat  as 
judffe  to  hear  the  various  claims  of  the  brother 
ami  sister  to  the  throne ;  and,  to  satisfy  the 
people,  he  ordered  the  will  of  Auletes  to  be 
read,  and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and*CIeopatra  in 
the  possession  of  Egypt,  and  appointed  the  two 
younger  children  masters  of  tne  island  of  Cy- 

1)rus.  This  fiur  and  candid  decision  might  have 
eft  no  room  for  dissatisfaction,  but  Ptolemy  was 
governed  by  crtfel  and  avaricious  ministers,  and 
therefore  he  refused  to  acknowledge  Cesar  as  a 
judffe  or  a. mediator.  The  Roman  enforced  his 
authority  by  arms,  and  three  victories  were  ob- 
tained over  the  Egyptian  forces.  Ptolemy,  who 
bad  been  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  Cesar,  now  headed  his  armies,  but  a  defeat 
was  fatal,  and  as  he  attempted  to  save  his  life 
by  flight,  he  was  drowned  m  the  Nile,  about  48 
years  oefore  Christ,  and  three  years  snd  eight 
months  after  the  death  of  Auletes.  Cleopatra, 
at  the  death  of  her  brother,  became  sole  mistress 
of  Egypt;  but  as  the  Egyptians  were  no  Iriends 
to  female  govemoient,  Cesar  obliged  her  to 
marry  her  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  was 
then  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.  Avpian, 
CHv. — CcM.  in  Alex. — Sirab.  17. — Joseph.  Ant. 
— Dio. — Plut.  in  Ant.  &c. — Sueton.  in  C<c$. 
— —  Apion,  kingof  Cy  rene,  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  rtolemy  Phyt;.-  »n.  After  a  reiffn  of  20 
years  he  died ;  and  as  he  had  no  children,  ho 
made  the  Romans  heirs  of  his  dominions.  The 
Romans  presented  !iis  subjects  with  their  inde- 
pendence. lAv.  70. Ceraunus,  a  son  of  Pto- 
lemy Soter,  by  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Anti- 
pater.  Unable  to  succeed  to  me  throne  of 
Esypt,  Ceraunus  fled  to  the  court  of  Seleucus, 
where  ho  was  received  with  friendly  marks  of* 
attention.  Seleucus  was  then  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, an  empire  which  he  had  lately  acquired  by 
the  death  of  Lysimachus,  in  a  battle  m  Phry- 

§ia ;  but  his  reign  was  short,  and  Ceraunus  per- 
diously  murdered  him  and  ascended  his  throne, 
280  B.  C.  The  murderer,  however,  could  not  bo 
firmly  established  in  Macedonia  as  long  as  Ar- 
sinoe,  the  widow,  and  the  children  of  Lyiiima- 
chqs  were  alive,  and  entitled  to  claim  his  king- 
dom as  the  lawful  possession  of  their  Isther.  To 
remove  these  obstacles,  Ceraunus  made  ofTrrs  of 
marriage  to  Arsinoe,  who  was  his  own  sister. 
The  queen  at  first  refused,  but  the  protestations 
and  solemn  promises  of  the  usurper  at  last  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  consent.  The  nuptials,  bow- 
ever,  were  no  sooner  celebrated,  than  Ceraunus 
murdered  the  two  youngprinces,  and  confirmed 
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dtt  nforpation  by  npine  and  cruelty.  But  now 
three  powerful  princes  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
Maceaonia  aa  iheir  own,  Antiucbus  tM  aon  of 
Seleucuj:  Antigonui,  the  aon  of  Demetrius; 
and  Pyrrnua,  the  king  of  Epirua.  Theae  ene- 
mies* however,  were  aoon  removed ;  Ceraunua 
conquered  Antigonua  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
stopped  the  hortUities  of  his  two  other  rivaia  by 
promises  and  money.  He  did  not  lonff  remain 
inactive,  a  barbarian  army  of  Gauls  oaimed  a 
tribute  from  him,  and  the  monarch  immediately 
marched  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  The  battle 
was  long  and  bloody.  The  Macedonians  miff  ht 
have  obtained  the  ▼ictory  if  Ceraunua  nad 
shown  more  prudence.  He  was  thrown  down 
from  his  elephant,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy,  who  immediately  tore  hia  bodjr  to  piecea. 
Ptolemy  had  been  king  of  Macedonia  only  18 

montha.    Jiuixn.  24,  &c.— Pati*.  10,  c.  10. 

An  illegitimate  aon  of  Ptolemy  L«thyrua,  king 
of  Cyprus,  of  which  he  was  tyrannically  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Romans.  Cato  was  at  the  head 
of  the  forces  which  were  sent  against  Ptolemy 
by  the  senate,  and  the  Roman  general  pro- 
posed to  the  monarch  to  retire  from  the  throne, 
and  to  pass  the  rest  of  hia  days  in  the  obscure 
office  of  high-priest  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at 
Paphoe.  This  offer  waa  rejected  with  the  in- 
dignation which  it  merited,  and  the  monarch 
poiaoned  hiinaelf  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  treaaures  found  in  the  island  amounted  to 
the  enormoua  aum  of  1,356,250/.  aterling,  which 
were  carried  to  Rome  by  the  conouerors.  PltU. 

in  Cat.— Vol.  Max,  d.—JFHor.  3. A  man 

who  attempted  to  make  himaelf  king  of  Mace- 
donia in  opposition  to  Perdiccaa.  He  was  ex- 
pelled by  Pelopidas.— A  son  of  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Bere- 
nice. He  was  left  governor  of  £pirus  when 
Pyrrhus  went  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines 
against  the  Romans,  where  he  presided  with 
great  prudence  and  moderation.  He  was  killed, 
bravely  fighting,  in  the  expedition  which  Pyr- 

rhua  undertook  againat  Sparta  and  Argos. 

An  eunuch,  by  whose  fnendly  assistance  Mi- 
thridates  the  Great  saved  his  lue  after  a  battle 
with  Lucttllus.— A  king  of  Epirus,  who  died 
very  young,  as  he  was  marching  an  army  against 
the  JEtolians,  who  had  seized  part  of  his  domi- 
nions.— Juatin,  28. A  king  of  Chalcidica 

in  Syria,  about  30  years  before  Christ  He  op- 
posed Pompe^  when  he  invaded  Syria,  but  he 
was  defeated  in  the  attempt,  and  the  conqueror 
spared  his  life  only  upon  receiving  one  thousand 

^talents.   Joseph,  Ant.  13. A  nephew  of  An- 

tigonus,  who  commanded  an  army  in  the  Peb- 
ponnestts.  He  revolted  from  his  uncle  to  Cas- 
sander,  and  some  time  after  be  attempted  to 
bribe  the  soldiers  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  had  invited  him  to  his  camp.  He 
was  seised  and  imprisoned  for  this  treachery, 
and  4he  Elgyptian  monarch  at  last  ordered  him 
to  drink  hemlock. A  son  of  Seleucus,  kill- 
ed in  the  celebrated  battle  which  was  fought 
at  Issue  between  Darius  and  Alexander  the 
Great A  son  of  Juba,  made  king  of  Mau- 
ritania. He  was  son  of  Cleopatra  Selene,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Antony  and  the  celebrated 
Cleopatra.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Caius  Ca- 
ligula.    Dio.—TadL  Ann,  11. A  friend  of 

Otho. A  favourite  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Sy- 

ria.    He  was  sumamed  Macron, A  Jew,  m- 
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mous  ht  bis  craeHy  and  avarice.  He  Was  fbf 
some  time  governor  of  Jericho,  about  135  year* 
before  Chnst— A  powerful  Jew  during  the 
troul>les  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  Judea  in 

the  reign  of  Augustus. A  son  of  Antony  by 

Cleopatra,  sumamed  Philadelphua,  by  bis  fi»- 
ther,  and  made  master  of  Phcanicia,  Syria,  and 
all  the  territories  of  Asia  Minor  which  were 
situated  between  the  iElgean  and  the  Enphiate*. 

Plut,  in  Anton, Claudius,  a  celebrated  gecH 

grapher  and  astroi^^  in  the  reign  of  Adrian 
and  Antoninus.  He  was  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, or,  according  to  others,  of  Pelusium,  and  on 
account  of  his  ^reat  learning,  be  leoeived  the 
name  of  most  wise  and  most  divine  amonf  the 
Greeks.  In  his  system  of  tike  world,  he  places 
the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  a  doc* 
trine  universallv  believed  and  adopted  till  the 
16th  century,  wlien  it  was  confuted  and  rejected 
by  Copernicus.  His  geography  is  valued  for 
its  Ieamin|r,  and  the  very  useful  information 
which  it  gives.  Besides  bis  system  and  his  geo- 
graphy, Ptolemy  wrote  other  books,  in  one  of 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  fixed  stars ;  of 
1002  of  wnich  he  gives  the  certain  and  definite 
longitude  and  latitude.  The  best  edition  of 
Ptolemy's  geography  is  that  of  Bertius,  fol. 
Arost.  1618,  and  that  of  bis  treatise  de  JudiciU 
Aatrologicig,  by  Camerar,  4to.  1535^  and  of  the 
Harmonica,  4to.  Wallis,  Oxon.  1683. 

PuBLicoLA,  a  name  given  to  Publius  Yale* 
rius  on  account  of  his  great  popularity.  Vid, 
Valerius,  P/u^  in  Pti6.— Ia».  3^  c  8.— P/in. 
30,  c.  15. 

PuBLiLiA  Lex,  was  made  by  Publilius  Philo 
the  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  445.  It  permitted  (me  of 
the  censors  to  be  elected  from  the  plebeians, 
since  one  of  the  consuls  was  chosen  from  that 

body.    Liv.  8,  c.  12. Another,  by  which  it 

was  ordained  that  all  laws  should  be  pceviouslj 
approved  by  the  senatorB  before  they  were  pro- 
posed by  the  peofJe. 

PuBLiua  Strus,  a  Syrian  mknic  poet,  who 
flourished  about 44 years  before  Christ  [''This 
celebrated  Mime  was  brought  from  Asia  to  Ita* 
ly  in  early  youth,  in  tlie  same  vessel  with  bis 
countrynmn  and  kinsman,  Manlius  Antiochus, 
the  professor  of  astrology,  and  Staberius  Eros, 
the  grammarian,  who  all,  by  some  desert  in 
learning,  rase  above  their  original  fintune.  He 
received  a  good  education  and  liberty  firom  bis 
master,  in  reward  for  his  witticisms  and  &oe- 
(ious  disposition.  He  first  represented  his 
Mimes  in  the  provrocial  towns  of  Italy,  whence, 
his  fame  having  spread  to  Rome,  be  was  sum- 
moned to  the  capital,  to  assist  in  those  public 
spectacles  which  Cassar  afforded  bis  country- 
men,  in  exchange  for  their  freedom.  On  one 
occasion,  be  challenged  all  persons  of  bis  own 
profession  to  contend  with  him  on  the  stage} 
and  in  this  competition  he  successively  over- 
came  every  one  of  ois  rivals.  By  hb  success  in  the 
representation  of  these  popular  entertainments, 
he  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  lived  with 
such  luxury,  that  he  never  gave  a  great  sapper 
without  having  sow's  odder  at  table— a  dish 
which  was  prohibited  by  the  censors,  as  being 
too  great  a  luxury  even  for  the  table  of  patn- 
dans.  Nothing  farther  is  known  of  his  history, 
except  that  be  was  still  continuing  to  perform 
his  Mimes  with  applause  at  the  period  of  the 
death  of  Liaberius.     We  have  not  the  names  of 
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%ny  of  the  Mimee  of  Publiua ;  nor  do  we  pre- 
cuely  know  their  nature  or  subject, — all  that  is 
preserretl  from  them  being  a  number  of  detached 
sentiments  or  maxims,  to  the  number  of  800  or 
poo,  seldom  exceeding  a  single  line,  but  contain- 
ing reflections  of  unrivalkd  force,  truth,  and 
beauty,  on  all  the  various  relations,  situations, 
And  feelings  of  human  life — friendshif),  love,  for- 
tune, pride,  adversity,  avarice,  generosity.  Both 
the  writers  and  actors  of  Mimes  were  probably 
careful  to  have  their  memory  stored  with  com- 
uwn-places  and  precepts  of  morality,  in  order 
to  introduce  them  appropriately  in  tlietr  extem- 
poraneous performances.  The  maxims  of  Pub- 
lius  were  interspersed  through  his  dramas,  but 


PuNicu&t  Bellum.  The  ^rei  Panic  war  wa# 
undertaken  by  the  Romans  against  Cartilage^ 
B.  C.  264.  For  upwards  of  210  years,  the  two 
nations  had  beheld  with  secret  jealousy  each 
other's  power,  but  they  had  totally  eraoKated 
every  cause  of  contention,  by  settling,  in  three 
different  treaties,  the  boundaries  of  their  respec- 
tive territories,  the  number  of  their  allies,  and 
how  far  one  nation  might  sail  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean without  giving  offence  to  the  other.  Si- 
cily was  tbe  seat  of  the  first  disscntions.  The 
Mamertini,  a  body  of  Italian  mercenaries,  were 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Syracuse  to  guard  tbe 
town  of  Messana  y  but  this  tumultuous  tribe,  in- 
stead of  protecting  the  citizens,  basely  massacred 


being  the^  only  portion  of  those   productions  |  them,  and  seized  their  ^possessions.     This  act 


now  remaining,  they  have  just  the  appearance 
of  thoughts  or  sentiments,  like  those  of  Roche- 
foucauld.    His  Mimes  must  either  have  been 
very  numerous,  or  very  thickly  loaded  with 
these  moral  a{>horisms.    It  is  also  surprising  that 
they  seem  raised  far  above  the  orainarv  tone 
even  of  regular  comedy,  and  appear  ior  the 
greater  part  to  be  almost  stoical  maxuns.  Seneca 
has  remarked  that  many  of  his  eloquent  verses 
are  fitter  for  the  buskin  than  the  slipiier.    How 
such  exalted  precepts  should  have  been  grafted 
on  the  lowest  farce,  and  how  passages,  which 
would  hardly  be  appropriate  in  the  most  serious 
ientimental  comedy,  were  adapted  to  the  actions 
of  manners  of  gfoes  and  drunken  bufibons,  is  a 
difikulty  which  could  only  be  solved  had  we 
fortunately  received  entire  a  lawer  portion  of 
these  productions,  which  seem  to  nave  been  pe- 
culiar to  Roman  genius.    The  sentiments  of 
Publius  Syrus  now  appear  trite.    They  have 
become  &miliar  to  mankind,  and  have  been  re- 
echoed by  poets  and  moralists  from  age  to  age. 
All  of  them  are  most  felicitously  expressed,  and 
few  of  them  seem  erroneous,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  selfish  or 
worldly-minded  wisdom  of  Rochefoucauld,  or 
Lord  Burleigh.    It  would  be  endless  to  quote 
the  lines  of  the  different  Latin  poets,  partkular- 
ly  Horace  and  Juvenal,  which  are  neariy  copied 
from  the  maxims  of  Publius  Syrus.  Senecsjtoo, 
has  availed  himself  of  many  of  hb  rs^ections, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  does  full  justice  to  the  au- 
thor fhmi  whom  he  has  borrowed.    Publius. 
says  ho,  b  superior  in  genius  both  to  tragic  ana 
(^mic  writers :  whenever  he  gives  up  the  fidlies 
of  the  Mime%  and  that  language  which  is  di- 
rected to  the  crowd,  he  writes  many  things  not 
only  above  thai  species  of  oompositbn,  but 
worthy  of  the  tragic  buskin."    Dunlop.] 

PuBLtos,  a  prenomen  common  among  the 
Romans. — - — Uaius,  a  man  who  conspiredT with 

Brutus  against  J.   Cssar. >A  pnetor  who 

conquered  Pahepolls.  He  was  only  a  plebeian, 
and,  although  neither  consul  nor  dictator^  he 
obtained  a  tnumph  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  senators.  He  was  the  first  who  was  ho- 
noured with  a  triumph  during  a  pnetorship. 

PoLcniaii.  I.  a  daughter  or  the  emperor 
Tfaeodbsius  the  Great,  lunoos  lor  her  piety, 
moderatbn,  and  virtuei.~II.  A  daughter  of 
Arcadios,  who  held  the  government  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  fbr  nuiny  years.  She  was  mother 
of  Valentinian.  Her  piety,  and  her  private 
as  weH  a»  poblle  virtues,  have  been  universally 
admired.  She  died  A.  u.  45S;  and  was  interred 
at  Ravenna,  where  her  tomb  is  sdU  lo  be  seen. 
Fa«t  IL— 4  C 


of  cruelty  laised  the  indignation  of  all  the  Si- 
cilians, and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
employed  them,  prepared  to  punish  their  perfidy: 
and  the  Mamertini,  besieged  in  Messana.  and 
without  friends  or  resources,  resolved  to  throw 
themselves  for  protection  into  the  hands  of  the 
first  power  that  could  relieve  them.    They  wero, 
however,  divided  in  their  sentiments,  and  while 
some  impk>red  the  assistance  of  Carthage,  others 
called  upon  the  Romans  fbr  protection.    With- 
out hesitation  or  delay  the  Carthaginans  entered 
Messana,  and  the  Roinans  also  h^tened  to  ^vo 
to  the  Mamertini  that  aid  which  had  been  claim  • 
ed  from  them  with  as  much  eagerness  as  from 
the  Carth^inians.    At  the  approach  of  the  Ro- 
man troops,  the  Mamertini,  who  had  implored' 
their  assistanee,  took  up  arm^  and  forced  the 
Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Messana.     Fresh 
forces  were  poured  in  on  every  side,  and  though 
Carthage  seemed  superior  in  arms  and  in  re- 
sources, yet  the  valour  and  intrepidity  of  tbe  Ro- 
mans daily  appeared  more  formiaable,  and  Hiero, 
the  Syracusan  king,  who  hitherto  embraced  the 
interests  of  the  Carthaginians,  became  the  most 
faithfol  ally  of  the  republic.    From  a  privater 
quarrel  the  war  became  ^neraL    The  Romans 
obtained  a  victory  in  Sialy,  but  as  their  enemies 
were  masters  at  sea,  the  advantages  they  gained 
were  small  and  inconsiderable.    To  maie  them- 
selves eoual  to  their  adversaries,  they  aspired  to 
the  dominion  of  the  soa^  and  in  sixty  days  ttin- 
ber  was  cut  down,  and  a  fleet  of  120  galleys 
completely  manned  and  provisioned.    The  suc- 
cesses they  met  with  at  sea  were  trivial,  and  lit- 
tle advantage  could  be  gained  over  an  enemy 
that  were  sailors  by  actual  practice  and  long  ex- 
perience.   Duilius  at  last  obtained  a  victory,  and 
he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  received  a  tri- 
nmph  after  a  naval  battle.     The  losses  they  liad 
already  sustained  induced  the  Carthaginians  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  the  Romans,  whom  an  un- 
succcMful  descent  upon  Africa,  under  Rcgulos, 
[  Vid.  Heguluff]  had  rendered  diflSdent,  listened 
to  the  proposal,  and  the  first  Punic  war  was  con- 
cluded B.  C.  ^I^  on  the  foUowing  terms: — 
The  Carthaginians  pledged  themselves  to  pay  to 
the  Romans,  within  twenty  years,  the  sum  of 
3000  Euiwic  talents,  they  promised  to  release  all 
the  Roman  captives  without  ransom,  to  evacu- 
ate Sicily  and  tbe  other  islands  in  the  McdiCcr^ 
ranean,  and  not  to  molest  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse^  or  his  allies.     After  this  treaty  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  had  lost  the  dominion  of  Saidl- 
nia  and  Sicily,  made  knew  conquesu  in  Spain, 
and  soon  b^an  to  repair  their  lueses  by  industry 
and  hibonr.    They  planted  colonies,  and  sccrvtr- 
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ly  prepared  to  revenge  themeelTes  upon  their 
powenol  rivak.  The  Roroani  were  not  ineen- 
sible  of  their  sacceeeee  in  Spain,  and  to  atop  theb 
proffreaa  towards  Italy,  they  made  a  itipiilation 
with  the  Carthaginians,  by  which  they  were  not 
peroiitted  to  cross  the  Ibenu,  or  to  molest  the 
cities  of  their  allies  the  Sagnntines.  This  was 
for  some  time  observed  but  when  Annibal  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  Cartha^nian  ar- 
mies in  Spain,  he  spumed  the  boondanes  which 
the  jealousy  of  Rome  had  set  to  his  arms,  and  he 
immediately  formed  the  siege  of  Saguntum. 
The  Romans  were  apprised  of  the  hostilities 
vrbkh  had  been  begun  against  their  allies,  but 
Saffuntum  was  in  the  hamls  of  the  active  enemy 
before  they  had  taken  any  steps  to  oppose  him. 
Complaints  were  carried  to  Caithage,  and  war 
determined  on  by  the  influence  of  Annibal 


was 


in  the  Carthaflinian  senate.    Without  delay  or 
diffidence,  6.  C.  218,  Annibal  marched  a  nume- 
rous armv  of  90,000  foot  and  12,000  hone  to- 
wards Italy,  resolved  to  carry  the  war  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.    He  crcMsed  the  Alps  and  the  Appe- 
nines  with  uncommon  celerity,  and  the  Roman 
consuls  who  were  stationed  to  stop  his  progress 
were  univenally  defeated.    After  this  Annibal 
called  hb  brother  Asdrubal  ^m  Spain  with  a 
large  reinforcement;  but  the  march  of  Asdrubal 
was  intercepted  by  the  Romans,  his  army  was 
defeated,  and  himself  slain.   Affiurs  now  liad  ta- 
ken a  difierent  turn,  and  Maroelhis,  who  had  Uie 
command  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Italy,  soon 
taught  his  countmnen  that  Annibal  was  not 
invindble  in  the  nekl.    The  conquests  of  young 
Scipio  in  Soain  meanwhile  had  raised  toe  ex- 
pectations or  the  Romans,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
returned  to  Rome  than  he  proposed  to  remove 
Annibal  from  the  capital  of  Italy  by  carrying  the 
war  to  the  gates  of  Carthage.    The  oonoucsts 
of  the  voung  Romim  were  as  rapid  in  Africa  as 
in  Spain,  and  the  Cartha^nian^  apprehensive 
for  tne  fiUe  of  their  capital,  recalled  Annibal 
from  Italy,  and  preferred  their  safety  at  home  to 
the  maintaining  of  a  long  and  expensive  war  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe.    Annibal  received 
their  order  with  indignation,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  left  Italy,  where  for  10  years  he  had 
known  no  superior  in  the  field  of  batHe.    At  his 
arrival  in  Amca,  the  Carthaginian  general  soon 
collected  a  large  army,  and  met  his  exulting  ad- 
versary in  the  plains  of  Zama.   The  Romans  ob- 
tained the  victbry,  and  AnnibaL  whohad  sworn 
eternal  enmity  to  the  gods  of  Rome,  fled  from 
Carthage  after  he  had  advised  his  countrymen  to 
accept  tne  terms  of  the  conqueror.    This  Imttle 
of  Zama  was  decisive,  the  Carthaginians  sued 
for  peaoe,^  which  the  haughty  conquerors  granted 
with  difficulty.  The  conditions  were  these:  Car- 
thage WM  permitted  to  hoU  all  the  possessions 
whfch  she  had  in  Africa  before  the  war,  and  to 
be  governed  by  her  own  laws  and  institutions. 
She  was  ordered  to  make  restitution  of  all  the 
ships  and  other  e£bcts  which  had  been  taken  in 
-violation  of  a  truce  that  had  been  agreed  upon 
by  both  mrtkNM.    She  was  to  surrender  the 
whole  of  her  fleet,  except  10  gdlers ;  she  was  to 
idease  and  deliver  up  all  the  capttvee,  deserter^ 
or  fugitives,  taken  or  received  ouring  the  war ; 
toindemniff  Masiniasa  for  all  the  tosses  which 
hehadsustuned;  to  deliver  up  all  her  elephants, 
and  for  the  futon  never  mors  to  tame  or  break 
any  more  of  these  animalsL    She  was  not  to 
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make  war  upon  any  nation  whatever  vrUoai 
the  consent  of  the  Romans,  and  she  was  to 
reimburse  the  Romans,  to  pay  the  aam  of  IC^OOO 
Ulcnts,  at  the  rate  of  200  talcnU  a  year  lor  50 
years,  and  she  was  to  give  up  hostage*  frvMn  the 
noblest  femifies  for  the  performance  of  tfaesr 
several  articles ;  and,  till  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  to  sup^;^  the  Romsn  forces  with  mo- 
ney and  provisions.  Then  bomUiatiiig  oao- 
ditions  were  accepted  201  B.  C.  and  inusediate- 

X4000  Roman  captives  were  released,  Ave  bon- 
ed flalleys  were  delivered  ai^  burnt  oo  the 
spot ;  Dot  the  immediate  exaction  of  900  lalrnta 
was  more  severely  felt,  and  many  of  the  Car- 
thaginian senaton  burst  into  tears.    Daring  tbe 
50  yean  which  followed  the  condosioo  er  tfao 
second  Punic  war,  the  Cnthaginaana  were  «Dft- 
plpyedin  repcdring  their  losses  by  onwcaiicd  ap- 
plication and  industry  ;  but  they  found  atiU  m 
the  Romans  a  jealous  riral  and  a  haoriity  co»' 
^oeror,  and  in  MaaJnisBa,  the  ally  of  Rcanev  as 
intrigoing  and  ambitious  monardi.     The  kiBE 
of  Numidia  made  himself  master  of  one  of  tliaa' 
provinces ;  and  as  they  were  unable  te  laake 
war  without  the  consent  of  Rome^  Uie  Cartha- 
ginians sought  relief  by  embassies,  and  mspde  ooo- 
Unual  complaints  in  the  Roman  senate  of  the 
tyranny  snd  oppression  of  Msniniasa.     Whils 
the  senate  were  debating  aboot  the  rriitrnfii  of 
Carthage,  and  while  tl^  considered  it  as  a  de- 
pendent power,  and  not  as  an  ally,  the  wnn^ 
of  Africa  were  without  redress^  aiul  Maaiussa 
continued  his  depredations.    Upon  thb  the  Car* 
thaginians  resolved  to  do  to  their  cause  that  ras- 
tice  which  the  Romans  had  denied  them  ;  they 
entered  the  field  against  the- Nuinidiana»  hot 
they  were  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  by  Mao- 
nissa,  who  was  then  90  years  old.    In  this  boU 
measure  they  had  broken  the  peace;  and  ae 
their  late  deoeat  had  rendered  them  desperate^ 
they  hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  tlie  oqw* 
tal  of  Italy  to  justify  tneir  proceedingai  and  la 
implore  the  fornveness  of  the  Roman  eeaale. 
The  news  of  Masinissa's  victory  bad  already 
reached  Italy,  and  immediately  some  forces  wem 
sent  to  Sidly,  and  from  thence  ordered  to  pese 
into  Africa.    The  ambassadon  of  Carthage  le- 
*  ceived  evasive  and  onsatisfectory  answen  firaoi 
the  senate.    The  consuls  replied  that  to  pn- 
vent  every  cause  of  qoanel,  the  Cartha^^imiM 
must  deliver  into  their  hands  300  hmrtagra,  all 
children  of  senators^  and  of  the  mortn^teand 
respectable  families.    The  d«mand  was  great 
and  alarming,  but  it  was  no  sooner  granted,  than 
the  Rooians  made  another  demand,  ai>d  the  Car- 
thaginians were  told  that  peace  could  not  con- 
tinue if  they  refused  to  deliver  yo  all  their  idufSL 
their  arms,  engines  of  war,  with  all  their  naval 
and  military  stores.    The  Carthaginians  com- 
plied, and  immediately  40;000  suits  of  armoor, 
20,000  large  engines  of  war,  with  a  plentifid 
store  of  ammunition  and  missile  weapoiMi  were 
surrendered.    After  this  duplicity  had  sncceed- 
ed,  the  Romans  laid  open  the  final  resohitionsof 
the  senate,  and  the  Carthamnians  were  then  fcoH 
tha^  to  avoid  hostilities,  Uie^  must  leave  thtir 
ancient  habitations  and  retire  into  the  iidand 
parts  of  Africa,  and  found  another  city,  at  the 
distanpe  of  nut  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea. 
This  was  heard  with  horror  and  indignation ; 
the  Romans  were  fixed  and  inexorS>le,  and 
Carthage  was  filled  with  tears  and  lamentatknk 
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BalUMipirit  of  fib0itT  and  udmiideDoe 
.  not  jflt  extmgiiuhed  in  the  capital  of  Afiica, 
«nd  the  CaitlMtfiDiaoa  detenmnMi  to  aacrifioa 
their  liVea  for  the  Drotoclion  of  tbetr  goda.  the 
toinba  of  their  fore&thera,  and  the j^ace  whioh 
bad  giveo  them  birth.    Before  the  Raman  army 
ftpproaehed  the  city,  nrspaiationa  to  anppoit  a 
■iflge  were  made,  and  toe  rampartaof  Carthage 
weracoirefedwithatoneiitooompenaate  fortbe 
^v«tpona  and  inatramenU  of  war  which  ther 
had  if^norantlj  betrayed  to  the  doplicitj  of  their 
cnenuea.    AMnibal,  whom  the  deapair  of  hia 
countrymen  hod  haniahed  on  account  of  the  nn- 
•ucoeMful  expedition  against  MasinkM,  waa 
uamediatdy  recalled ;  and  in  the  moment  of 
oan^,  Carthage  teemed  to  hare  poweeied  more 
afMnt  and  more  vigour,  than  when  Annibal  waa 
victorioua  at  the  gates  of  Rome.    The  town 
waa  blocked  up  by  the  Romany  and  a  i^^vOar 
•iege  b^gnn.    Two  yeari  were  mmt  in  OMkaa 
^peraOooa,  and  Carthage  aeemedatlU  able  to  rise 
uom  Its  mins,  to  dispnto  for  the  empire  of  the 
world  I  when  Scipio,  the  descendant  of  the  gwat 
Scipio,  who  finished  the  aeoood  Panic  war,  was 
sent  to  conduct  the  siege.    The  Yigour  of  his 
opsrationa  soon  baffled  the  efforto  and  the  bold 
wistance  of  the  besieged  i  the  ooouBunicatioos 
whkh  they  had  with  the  land  were  cot  off,  and 
the  city,  which  waa  twenty  milea  in  ctrcamfer- 
«noe,  waa  eompletely  sorroonded  on  all  sides  by 
thm  enemy.    Despair  and  fiunine  now  raged  in 
the  city,  and  8cipo  gained  aoceas  to  the  dty 
waU^  where  the  batttomenta  were  low  and  nn- 
goaided.    His  entrance  into  the  streets  waa  dia- 
pated  with  uncommon  Airy,  the  hoova  aa  he 
idvanoed  were  set  on  fire  to  stop  hia  progreaa ; 
but  when  a  body  of  60,000  persons  of  either 
MX  had  claimed  quarter,  the  reat  of  the  inhabit- 
mnU  were  disheartened,  and  such  as  H^fi^ifyi^ 
to  be  priaanen  of  war,  periahed  in  the  flames, 
which  gradually  destroyed  their  habitationa^  147 
B»  O.  after  a  continuation  of  hoatilitiea  for  three 
years.    During  17 days  Carthage  waa  infiamee ; 
and  the  aoldien  were  permitted  to  redeem  firom 
the  An  whatever  posssssion  they  could.    This  | 
ramarfcaUe  event  happened  about  the  year  of 
Rome  006.    The  newa  of  thia  victoiy  caused 
the  greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome  I  andimmedkto- 
ly  eommiasioiien  were  appointed  by  the  Roman 
aenato,  not  only  to  rase  the  walk  of  Carthage, 
but  even  to  demoKsb  and  bum  the  very  ma- 
leriahi  with  which  tb«y  were  made ;  and  in  a 
lew  daya,  that  city  which  had  been  once  the 
aeat  of  commerce,  and  model  of  magnifioenccu 
the  common  store  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  statea  of  the  world, 
left  behind  no  traoesof  iu  splendour,  of  ito  pow- 
er, or  even  of  its  existence.    Polyb.-^Onmtu, 
^Appian,dcPume,  ^'C—FUtr.—Plut.  in  Cat. 
4^~~Strab.—Liv,  epU.-^Dio^, 

PupifiNua,  (Maicua  Cbiudius  MaximuaOa 
ywn  of  an  obscure  fomily,  who  raiaed  himaelfby 
his  merit  to  the  highest  oflSces  in  the  Roman 
annies,  and  gradualfy  became  a  pvBtor,  consul, 

Sfcct  of  Rome,  and  a  ffovemor  of  the  provinoea. 
I  fother  waa  a  blacKsoiith.  After  the  death 
of  the  Gtordtans,  Pupienus  was  elected  with 
Ball^us  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  soon  after 
prepared  to  make  war  against  the  Persians  ;  but 
10  this  he  was  prevents,  and  massacred  A.  D. 
636,  by  the  prstorian  guards.  Balbinus  shared 
his  fote.    Pupienua  ia  aometunes  called  Maxi- 1 


musL  In  his  ptivate  cfaaraetor  ha  appealed 
alwaya  gfmre  and  aerioua ;  he  waa  the  constant 
friend  of  justioa,  moderation,  and  clemency ;  and 
no  greater  encomiuro  can  be  paseed  upon  his 
virtues,  than  to  say  that  he  waa  invested  with 
the  purple  without  soUdting  for  it,  and  that  the 
Roman  aenate  said  that  they  had  selected  him 
Iran  tbooHUids,  because  ttjer  knew  no  person 
more  worthy  or  better  quahned  to  support  the 
dignity  of  an  emperor. 

Pvppius,  a  tregie  poet  in  the  soeof  J.  Casar. 
Hia  tragediea  were  ao  pathetic,  tnat  when  they 
were  represented  on  the  Roman  ataffe,  the  an- 
dience  melted  into  tean ;  from  whiui  circum- 
stance Hmcace  calls  them  locfymoM,  I,  ep.  v. 
67. 

PtomIlion,  I.  a  king  of  T]rn^  son  of  Bduiu 
and  brother  to  the  oelebreted  Dido,  who  founded 
Carthage.  At  the  death  of  hia  fother  he  aa- 
oended  the  vacant  thiooe^  and  soon  became 
oitfoiis  by  hia  cruelty  and  avarice.  He  aacrific- 
ed  eveiy  thing  to  the  gratification  of  his  pre- 
dominant pasMons,  and  he  did  not  even  spare 
the  lifo  of  Sichsus,  Didoes  husband,  because  he 
waa  the  moat  jpowerftd  and  opulent  of  all  the 
Phmniciana.  Thia  murder  be  committed  in  a 
tempku  of  which  Sichsua  waa  the  prieat ;  hot 
inatcaa  of  obtainiiig  the  ricfaea  which  hedeairsd. 
Pyffmalion  was  shunned  by  hia  subjects^  ana 
Duo,  to  avoid  furthef  aeto  m  cruelty,  fled  away 
with  her  huaband'e  tfeaaura,  and  a  large  colony, 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  aha  founded  a  ci^. 
PygmalioA  died  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age  and 
in  Uie  47th  of  hia leign.  Virg.^n,  1,  v.  347, 
Ac—JtuHn.  18k  e-  &•    ApSlod,  Z.  Ital.  1. 

n.  A  celebrated  atatuuy  of  the  island  of 

Cypma.    He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiAil 
statue  of  marble  which  he  had  made,  and  at  hia 
eameal  request  and  prayers,  aeoording  to  the 
mythologists,  the  godoessof  peautv  changed  the 
favourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom  the  artist 
married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  aon  called  Pa- 
phus,  who  founded  the  dty  of  that  name  in  Cy- 
prus.    Chid,  Mei,  la  fob.  9. 
Ptladbs,  L  a  eon  or  Straphiua,  kingof  Phods^ 
I  by  one  of  the  nsten  of  Agamemnon.    He  was 
educated  together  with  his  cousin  Orestes,  with 
whom  he  formed  the  moat  inviohible  friendships 
and  whom  he  aasisted  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
AgamemnonJby  assaasinatingClyteranestfm  and 
iEgysthua.    He  also  accompanied  him  to  Tau- 
rica  Chersonesus,  and  for  his  services  Orostra 
rewarded  him,  by  giving  him  his  sister  Electra 
in  marriace.    Pylades  bad  by  her  two  sons, 
Medon  and  Strophiua.    The  mendship  of Ore»> 
tes  and  Pyladea  became  proverbiaL  [  VUL  Ores- 
te».]    Eurip,  in  Iphig,—JB$ehyL  in  Ag,  Ac 
^Pam,  1,  c.  98. -IL  (**  A  celebrated  Ro- 
man pantomiine,  was  a  native  of  Cilicia.    He 
waa  brought  to  Rome  in  the  flower  of  youth, 
and  first  gave  grace  and  dignity  to  the  pan- 
tomimic stage,  on  which  only  unmeaning  atti- 
tudes and  rwie  gosticubtions  had  been  hitherto 
exhibited.    The  rocitotion,  however,  of  the  re- 
gular tmgedy  had  Alwaj^t  been  accompanied 
with  vehement  and  significant  gestures.     In 
consequence  of  one  person  thus  gesticulating 
wfiile  the  other  declaimed,  the  R!oman  people 
had  probably  become  expert  in  the  interpreta- 
tkm  of  mimetic  action  i  and,  before  the  time  of 
Pykdea,  certain  signs,  both  natural  and  con- 
ventional, would  be  recognised  aa  the  tokena 
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of  eorreffpoDcKng  emotions.  It  wts  principally 
tngic  •Dd  nmirstic  partf  that  Pvlailes  repres^t- 
ed,  such  m  GBdimis  •nd  Hercules  Furens ;  and 
hif  dancing  chCefly  expressed  the  graikleur  of 
heroic  sentiments."    Dunlop.] 

Ptlab,  a  king  of  Meffara.  He  had  the  mis- 
ftrtune  accidenUy  to  uU  his  nncle  Bias,  for 
which  he  fled  away,  leaving  his  kingdotn  to 
Pandion,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Athens.  Apollod,  3,  c  15.— Pai».  1,  c  39. 
Ptramits,  a  joutb  of  Babylon,  who  became 
enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  was 
mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
ibrbad  to  marry,  regularly  received  each  other's 
addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall  which 
separated  their  houses.  Afler  the  moat  solemn 
vows  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  their  friends,  and  to  meet  one  ano- 
ther at  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  under  a  white  mul- 
berry tree  without  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Thisbe 
came  first  to  the  appointed  place,  but  the  sodden 
arrival  of  a  lioness  rriffhtened  her  away  ;  and  as 
she  fled  into  a  neigbbouTing  cave  she  dropped 
her  veil,  which  the  Itooess  round  and  besmear- 
ed with  blood.  I^rramus  soonsrrived,  he  found 
Thisbe's  veil  all  bloody,  and  concluding  that 
she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  Inr  the  wild  heasts 
of  the  place,  he  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword. 
Thisbe,  when  her  fears  ffere  vanished,  return- 
ed from  the  cave,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  dying 
Pyramus,  she  fell  upon  the  sword  which  stiu 
reeked  with  his  blood.  This  tragical  scene 
happened  under  a  white  mulberry  tree,  which, 
as  toe  poets  mention,  was  stained  with  tne  Mood 
of  the  lovers,  and  ever  after  bore  fruit  of  the 
oolour  of  blood.  Otid.  AiU,  4,  v.  55,  &G.— 
^ysrtn.  fiib.  d43. 

pTBaoTiLEs,  a  celebrated  engraver  on  gems, 
IntheageofAlsxandef  the  Great.  Hehaidthe 
exclusive  privBege  of  engraving  the  conqueror, 
as  L3rsippus  was  ths  only  sculptor  who  was  per- 
mitted to  make  statues  of  him.    Plin,  37,  c.  1. 

Pyrodes,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  the  fint 
who  discovered  and  appyed  to  human  purpo- 
ses the  fireconcealed  in  flints,    plin,  7,  o.  56. 

Ptrrbias,  a  boatman  of  Ithaca,  remu^able 
for  his  humanity.  He  delivered  from  slavery 
an  old  man  who  had  been  taken  bypinitee,  and 
Tohbed  of  some  pots  full  of  pitch.  The  old  man 
was  so  grateful  for  his  kindness,  that  he  eive 
the  pots  to  his  deliverer,  after  he  had  told  mm 
Ihat  they  contained  gold  under  the  pitch.  Pvr- 
rhias  upon  this  oflered  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull  to 
the  old  man,  and^tained  him  in  his  house^  with 
every  act  of  kindness  and  attention,  till  the  time 
of  his  death.    PluL.  in  qwBti,  G, 

PtrbhichIi  a  kind  of  dance,  said  to  be  in- 
vented and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pyrrhus 
the  son  of  Achilles,  The  dancers  were  gene- 
rally armed.    PUn,  7,  c.  56. 

Ftkrho,  a  philoso]^er  of  Eiis,  disnple  to 
Anaxarehns,  and  originally  a  pointer.  His  fa- 
ther's name  vraa  Plistarchusj  or  Pistocrates.  He 
wasin  continual  suspense  of  judgment,  he  doubt- 
ed of  every  thinff,  never  made  any  conclusions, 
and  when  he  had  carefully  exammed  a  subject, 
and  investigated  all  its  parts,  be  concluded  by  still 
doubtinff  of  its  evidence.  This  manner  of  (doubt- 
ing in  the  philosopher  has  been  called  PyrrhO' 
nyi»mt  ana  his  discifdes  have  received  the  appel- 
^tioa  of  wotftka,  inmiisttois,  examiners,  Ac. 


He  pretended  to  have  acquired  an 
dominion  over  opinion  and         ' 


mcr  of  these  virtues  he  called  atorrurta^and  th« 
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latter  matriopathia  ;  and  so  for  did  he 
wsnt  of  common  feeling  and  sympathy,  thai  hm 
passed  with  unconcern  near  a  ditch  in  which  bis 
msster  Anaxarchus  had  faUen.  and   where  be 
nearly  perished.    As  he  showed  so  nraieh  iodtf- 
ference  in  every  thing,  and  declared  that  life  aad 
death  were  the  same  thing,  some  ef  hisdiacipira 
asked  him,  why  he  did  not  hurry  bioieeiroat  i€ 
the  worid;  because,  says  he,  there  is  aa  dMr- 
ence  between  Ufeanddeatk.    When  he  watted 
in  the  streeU  he  never  looked  behind  or 
from  the  road  for  a  chariot,  even  in  ils  noe 

course;  and,  indeed,  as  some  aulhon  n  _ 

this  indiflfeience  fbr  his  safety  often  expoaedhim 
to  the  greatest  and  most  mumoent  dangm, 
fWmi  wfich  he  was  saved  by  the  intorftmnee  ef 
his  friends  who  fitlbwed  him.  He  fla«iiiabed  B. 
C.  304,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90. 
He  loft  no  vrritiogs  behind  him.  His  eonntiy- 
men  were  so  partial  to  hioL  that  tbc^  rsisM 
statues  to  his  roemoiy,  and  exempCea  all  the 
philosophers  of  Ells  from  taxes.  I>wg.  9.— 
CVe.  de  Orat.  3,  c  ll.-^AuL  OeL  11,  c  5.— 
Paus,  6,  c.  S4. 

PvRRBVs,  [  VUk  iVsoptokmus,]  L  a  kang  ef 
Epirus,  descended  from  Achilles^  far  tha  aade  «f 
his  mother,  and  from  Hercules  by  that  cfjus  fo- 
ther,  and  son  of  iEacides  and  Phthia. 
saved  when  an  infontj  by  the  fidelity  < 
vants,  from  the  pursuits  of  the  enemieB  i 
ther,  who  had  been  banished  firora  his  kuigdon, 
and  he  was  carried  to  the  court  (^Glavtias  klqg 
of  lUyrium,  who  educated  him  with  givat  lea- 
demess.  Cassander,  king  of  Bifaoedonw,  wished 
lo  despatch  him,  as  be  had  so  mnch  to  dnad 
from  him ;  but  Glautias  not  onlyrcfased  to  de- 
liver him  up  into  the  hands  of  us  ctwmy,  bet 
he  even  went  with  an  army,  and  placed  hiB  oa 
the  throne  of  Epiroa,  though  only  13  yaan  of ^fs. 
About  five  years  after,  the  absence  of  Pv^]ral^ 
to  attend  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  dangatcn  of 
Glautiaa,  raised  new  commotions.  ThemoDaieb 
was  expelled  from  the  throne  by  NeontoloBVi^ 
who  had  usurped  it  after  the  death  of  ^Baridea; 
and  being  still  without  resources,  be  •ppSed  to 
his  brothei4n-law    Demetrius  for  ssa^nee. 
He  accompanied  Demetrius  at  the  battle  oC  Ip- 
sus,  and  fought  tber»  with  all  the  prodcnee  and 
intTepi<]ity  of  an  experienced  generaL    He  af- 
terwards passed  into  Egypt,  where,  by  Us  mar- 
riage with  Antigone  the  daughter  of'Bcrenioa, 
he  soon  obtained  a  aufBdeqt  fbiee  to  altsmpt 
the  recovery  of  his  throne.    &  was  iiimsaful 
in  the  undertaking  ;  but  to  remove  all  causes  ef 
ouarrel,  he  took  the  uaurper  to  ahare  with  him 
the  royalty,  and  some  time  afker  he  put  bin  to 
death  under  pretence  that  he  had  attempted  lo 
poison  him.    In  the  subseouent  years  of  his 
reign  Pyrrhus  engaged  in  the  qoarrels  whfeh 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy, he  marched  against  Deroetrios,  and 
gave  the  Macedonian  skiers  fr^  prosfs  of  hss 
valour  and  activity.    By  diesimukUion  he  in- 
gratiated himself  in  the  minds  of  hh  ensoy^s 
subjects,  and  when  Demetrius  laboured  uodfr  a 
nxMnentary  Ulness,  Pyrrhus  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  which,  if  not 
then  successful,  soon  after  rendered  him  nasler 
of  the  kingdom.    This  he  shared  with  Lysint* 
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^m  inmffen  monthsi  till  the  jealousy  of  the 
Afaoedonians,  and  the  ambitioQ  of  his  coHeague, 
oMi^ed  him  to  retire.    Pvrrbua  was  roeditatinff 
new  oonauests,  when  the  Tarentines  invited 
bim  to  Italj  to  aaaiat  them  against  the  encroach- 
ing power  of  Rome.    He  gladlj  accepted  the 
invitatioo,  hut  hia  paasage  acroaa  the  Adriatic 
pcofed  nearly  &tal,  and  he  reached  the  shores  of 
Italj  after  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  bis 
UoofM  in  a  storm.    At  his  entrance  into  Taren- 
tam,  B.  C.  280,  he  began  to  reform  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  intrododng  the 
strictest  discipline  among  their  troops,  to  accus- 
tom them  to  bear  fiitigoe  and  to  despise  dan- 
gers.   In  the  first  battle  which  he  fought  with 
the  Romans  he  obtained  the  victory,  but  for  this 
he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to  his  ele- 
phants, whose  Dulk  and  uncommon  appearance 
astonished  the  Romans  and  terrified  tneir  caval- 
ry.   The  number  of  the  shiin  was  equal  on 
ooth  sides,  and  the  conqueror  said  that  such  an* 
other  victory  would  totally  ruin  him.    He  also 
sent  Cineas,  his  chief  minister,  to  Rome,  and 
-though  victoriooi^  he  sued  for  peace.    These 
oflbrs  of  peace  were  refused,  and  when  Pyrrbus 
questioned  Cineas  about  the  manners  and  tho 
eharacter  of  the  Romans,  the  sagacious  minister 
replied,  that  their  senate  was  a  venerable  assem- 
bly of  Ungs^  and  that  to  fight  against  them  was 
to  attack  another  Hydra.    A  second  battle  was 
fiMigbt  near  Asculum,  but  the  shiughter  was  so 
|[Teat,  and  the  valour  so  conspicuous  on  both 
■ides,  that  the  Romans  and  tneir  enemies  re- 
«ipracally  cliimed   the  victory  as  their  own. 
f^rrhus  still  continued  the  war  in&vour  of  the 
Tarentines,  when  he  was  invited  into  Sidly  by 
the  Inhabitants,  who  laboured  under  the  yoke  of 
Carthage  and  the  cruelty  of  their  own  petty  ty- 
rants.   His  fondness  of  novelty  soon  determined 
him  to  auit  Italy,  he  left  a  garrison  at  Taren- 
torn,  and  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where  he  ob- 
tamed  two  victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  and 
took  many  of  their  towns.    He  was  for  a  while 
neoessfnl,  and  formed  the  project  of  invading 
Africa  {  but  soon  his  popularity  vaniahed,  his 
troops  became  insolent,  and  he  behaved  with 
han^itinesB,  and  showed  himself  oppressive,  so 
thathis  return  to  Italywas  deemed  a  fortunate 
•vent  for  all  Sicily.    He  had  no  sooner  arrived 
at  Tarentum  than  he  renewed  hostilities  with 
the  Romans  with  great  acrimony,  but  when  his 
army  of  80,000  men  had  been  defeated   by 
3(^000  of  the  enemy  under  Curius,  he  left  Italy 
with  precipitation,  B.  C.  974,  ashamed  of  the 
enterprise,  and  mortified  by  the  victories  which 
had  been  obtained  over  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Achilles.    In  Epims  he  began  to  repair  his 
military  character  t^  attackioff  Antigonus,  who 
was  then  on  the  Macedonian  3irone.    He  gain- 
ed soBoe  advantages  over  his  enemy,  and  wm  at 
last  reatored  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.    He 
afterwards  marched  against  Sparta,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Cleonymus^  but  when  all  his  vigoious 
operations  were  insuflkient  to  take  the  capital 
of  Laoooia,  he  retired  to  Argos,  where  the 
traacharjr  of  Aristens  mvited  6m.    The  Ar- 
gives  desired  him  to  retire,  and  not  to  interfore 
in  the  aflfidrs  of  their  republic,  which  were  con- 
founded fa^  the  ambition  of  two  of  their  nobles. 
He  oempfaed  with  their  vrishes,  but  in  the  night 
he  marened  his  forces  into  the  town,  and  might 
have  made  hhnself  master  of  the  plact  hadThe 


not  retarded  his  progrsss  by  entering  it  witli  hk 
elephants.  The  combat  that  ensura  was  obstl' 
nate  and  bloody;  and  the  inonarcl^  to  fight 
with  more  boldnesi^  and  to  encounter  dangeri 
with  more  facility,  exchanged  his  dress.  He 
was  attacked  by  one  of  the  enemy,  but  as  he 
was  going  to  run  him  through  in  his  own  d#^ 
fence,  the  mother  of  the  Argive,  wbo  saw  her 
son's  danger  from  the  top  of  a  house,  threw  down 
a  tile  and  brought  Pyniius  to  the  ground.  His 
head  was  cut  on)  and  carried  to  Antigonus,  who 
gave  his  remains  a  magnificen^ncral,  and  pre* 
sented  his  ashes  to  hu  son  Helenus,  372  year* 
before  the  Christian  era.  Pyrrbus  has  been  de- 
servedly commended  for  hii  talents  as  a  general ; 
and  not  only  his  friends,  but  also  his  enemiesL 
have  been  warm  in  extolling  him ;  and  Aiyiibal 
declared,  that  for  experience  and  sagacity  the 
kinff  of  Epirus  was  tne  first  of  commaiiulers. 
He  tiad  chosen  Alexsnder  the  Great  for  a  mo" 
del,  and  in  every  thing  he  wished  not  only  to 
imitate,  but  to  surpass  him.  In  the  art  of  war 
none  were  superior  to  him ;  he  not  only  made 
it  his  study  as  a  general,  but  he  even  wrote 
many  booKs  on  encampments,  and  the  diflforent 
ways  of  training  up  an  army ;  and  whatever  he 
did  was  by  principle  and  rule.  Pyrrbus  mar^ 
ried  many  wiyes,  and  all  for  political  reasons ; 
besides  Antigone,  he  had  Laniswa  the  daughter 
of  AgathoclM,  as  also  a  daughter  of  Autoleon 
king  of  Paonia.  His  children,  as  his  biompher 
observes,  derived  a  warlike  spirit  from  ttieir  fo- 
ther,  and  when  he  was  askee  by  one  to  which  of 
them  he  should  leave  the  kingdom  of  Epirq% 
he  replied,  to  him  who  has  the  sharpMt  swora. 
JSliaTL  Hiit  an,  lO.-^PluL  in  vUL-'JuMiin, 

17,  &c.—Li9. 13  and  U.—fforat.  3,  od.  6. 

II.  A  king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Ptofemy,  murder^ 
ed  by  the  people  of  Ambrada.  Hb  danffhtei^ 
called  Lftudamiaj  or  Deidamia,  snooeeded  hinL 

Paui, III.  AsonofDsdahis. 

PTTHAOdBASj  I.  a  Celebrated  phikMopber,  bom 
at  Samoa.  His  father,  Mnesarchus,  was  a  per- 
son of  distinctkxi,  and  therefofe  the  son  receiv- 
ed that  education  which  was  most  i^Wgl^^  to 
enlighten  his  mind  and  invigorate  his  body. 
Like  bis  contemporaries,  ha  was  early  made 
acquainted  with  poetry  and  nrasic ;  ek)qiience 
and  astronomy  became  his  private  studies,  and 
in  gymnastic  exercises  he  often  bore  the  palm 
for  strength  and  dexterity.  He  first  madb  him« 
self  known  in  Greece,  at  the  Olympic  ffanUi^ 
where  he  obtained,  in  the  18th  year  of  ms  age, 
the  pize  for  wrestling;  and.  after  he  had  been 
admired  for  the  elejnnoe  and  the  dignity  of  hia 
person,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  understanding, 
he  rethed  into  the  east  In  Egypt  and  Chaldee 
be  gained  the  confidence  of  the  priests^  and 
leanied  from  them  the  artftil  policy,  end  the 
symbolic  writings,  by  which  they  governed  the 
princes  as  well  as  the  people;  and  after  he  bed 
spent  many  years  in  gathering  all  the  infonna* 
tion  which  could  be  collected  from  antique  tra- 
ditions, conoeminff  the  nature  of  the  gods  and 
the  immortality  ofthesoul,  Pythagoras  revirit* 
ed  his  nitive  island.  The  granny  of  Polyoralee 
at  Somos  disgusted  the  philosopMr,  who  was  e 
great  advocate  for  national  inoependenoe:  and 
though  he  was  the  &vourite  of  th^yrant,  he  ra. 
tired  from  tho  islimd,  and  a  second  time  assisted 
at  the  Olympic  games.  His  feme  was  too  well 
known  to  escape  notice :  he  was  saluted  in  the 
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pi^ilic  AMinbl  J  by  Um  naiM  of  S9p^i»(p  or  wiie 
mmn :  bat  he  remaed  the  appellation,  and  was 
ntiafied  with  that  of  Philosopher,  or  the  friend 
Hf  wiedom,    "  At  the  Olympic  ffamee.'*  said  he, 
in  explanation  of  this  new  appelUtbn  be  wished 
to  assunie,  *'  some  are  attracted  with  the  desire 
of  obtaining  crowns  and  honours,  others  come 
to  expose  their  diflrrent  commodities  to  sale, 
while  cariositj  draws  a  third  class,  and  the  de- 
•ire  of  oontemplating  whatever  dMerres  notice 
in  that  celebrated  assembly  :  thus,  on  the  more 
extensive  theatv  of  the  world,  while  many  strug- 
gle for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and  man?  pant  for 
toe  advantages  of  fortune,  a  few,  and  indeed  but 
a  few,  who  are  neither  desirous  of  money  nor 
ambitioos  of  fame,  are  sufficiently  gratified  to 
be  speotaftors  of  the  wonder,  the  hurry,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  scene."    From  Olympia, 
the  philosopher  visited  the  republics  of  Elis  and 
Sparta,  ana  retired  to  Magna  Qr«cia,  where  he 
fixed  his  habitation  in  the  town  of  Crotona, 
•bout  the  40th  year  of  his  age.    Herehefound- 
ed  a  sect  which  has  received  the  name  of  ike 
Jtaliani  and  he  soon  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  ii  groat  number  of  pupils,  which  the  recom- 
mencwtion  of  his  mental,  as  well  as  his  personal 
•ccomplishinents,  had  procured.     His  skill  in 
music  and  medicine,  and  his  knowledge  of  ma- 
thematics and  of  natural  philosophy,  gained  him 
friends  and  admirers :  and,  amidst  the  voluptu- 
ousness thatprevaileu  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Crotona,  the  Samian  sage  found  his  instructions 
tespected  and  his  approbation  courted :  the  most 
4eb(auchad  and  effeminate  were  pleased  with  the 
cAoQuence  and  the  graceful  delivery  of  the  philo- 
■opner,  who  boldly  upbraided  them  for  their 
vices,  and  called  them  to  more  virtuous  and  man- 
ly pursuits.    These  animated  harangues  were 
attended  with  rapid  success^  and  a  r«ormation 
■000  tookjplaoo  in  the  morab  and  the  hfe  of  the 
people  of  Crotona.    The  females  wero  exhorted 
to  become  modest,  and  they  left  off  thdr  gaudy 
iimaments ;  the  youths  were  called  away  from 
uLAt  pursuits  of  pleasure,  and  insuntl^f  they  for- 
fst  their  intemperance,  aJid  paid  to  their  parents 
Slat  submissive  attention  and  deference  which 
the  ptwepts  of  Pythagoras  required.    As  to  the 
old,  they  were  directed  no  longer  to  spend  their 
^me  in  amasiiog  money,  but  to  improve  their 
onderstandin^  and  toseek  that  peace  and  those 
oomlbfts  of  mmd  which  frugality,  benevolence, 
and  pUlanthropy  alone  can  produce.   Thesober 
and  religioos  b^iavioar  of  the  philosopher  strong- 
ly reoommended  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
theiw  preoepts.    I^thagoras  was  admired  for  his 
fonerable  aspect ;  his  voice  was  harmonious,  his 
eloquence  persuasive^  and  the  reputation  he  had 
•equirad  by  his  distant  travels,  and  by  being 
tiimtti  at  the  Olympic  games,  was  great  and 
fnipoftaBt.  He  legululy  frequented  the  temples 
of  the  goda,  and  paid  his  devotion  to  the  divinity 
at  an  ourly  hour ;  he  lived  upon  the  purest  and 
most  innocent  food,  he  ck>thed  himself  like  the 
piiests  of  the  Egyptian  goda,  and  by  his  con- 
tiaoal  purifications,  and  regular  oflerings,  he 
fltemed  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of  mahkmd  in 
■ancttty.    These  artful  measures  united  to  ren- 
der him  an  ojnect,  not  only  of  reverence  but  of 
imitation.    A  set  himself  at  a  greater  distance 
Aom  hh  pupils^  a  number  of  years  wss  required 
to  try  their  various  dispositions ;  the  most  talk- 1 
ativo  wave  not  permitted  to  speak  in  the  pie-  1 
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sesoe  of  their  master  before  they  had  beenbif 
auditors  for  five  years ;  and  those  who  poasfissfH 
a  natural  taciturnity  were  allowed  to  sposk  after 
a  probation  of  two  >ears.    When  tBe]^  weee 
cspable  of  receiving  the  secret  insfractioiia  at 
the  philosopher,  they  were  tanght  tbo  use  of 
cyphers  ana  hieroglyphic  writing;  and  Pytha- 
goras might  boast  that  his  pupils  could  oo 
spond  together,  thoush  in  tne  most  distMU 
gions,  in  unknown  characters  {  and  fay  tbo  ai_ 
and  words  which  they  had  received,  they  ooold 
discover,  though  strangers  and  barbarialli^  tboae 
that  had  been  educated  in  the  Fjibrngotmn 
school    So  great  was  his  authority  among  hia 
pupils,  that,  to  dispute  hb  word  was  deemed  a 
crime,  and  the  most  stubborn  were  dmwn  to 
coincide  with  the  opinions  of  their  opponenta, 
when  they  helped  their  arguments  by  toe  woida 
of  the  master  »aid  so,  an  expression  which  be- 
came proverbial  in  jurare  tn  verba  mtagiMri. 
The  great  influence  which  the  pbiloooDhor  poo- 
sessed  in  his  school  was  transferred  to  tho 
world ;  the  pupils  divided  the  applause  and  the 
approbation  of  the  people  with  their  venerated 
master,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  rulers  and  tha 
Ic^rislators  of  all  the  principal  towns  of  Greece, 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  boMted  in  beiiu|  the  diadplee 
of  INthagoras.    The  Samian  pmlosopber  waa 
the  first  who  supported  the  doctrine  of  mefemp- 
syehoeiMf  or  transmiffration  of  the  ooul  into  dif- 
ferent bodies  {  and  those  notions  he  seemed  to 
have  imbibed  among  the  priests  of  Egypt,  or  in 
the  solitary  retreats  of  the  Brachmana.    Mora 
strenuous^  to  support  his  chimerical  aystom, 
he  dedared  he  recollected  the  difiuent  bodtea 
his  soul  had  animated  before  that  of  the  aoo 
of  Mnesarchua.    He  remembered  to  have  been 
iBthalides,  the  son  of  Mercury ;  to  have  assist- 
ed the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  in  the 
character  of  Euphorbus  I  [VUL  Bvphorhv*,]  io 
have  been  Hermotimus ;  afterwards  a  fisher- 
man I  and  last  of  all,  Pythagoras.    He  forbad 
his  disciples  to  eat  ficah,  as  aho  beans,  becanaa 
he  supposed  them  to  have  been  produced  firom 
the  same  putrified  matter  from  which,  at  the 
creation  of^the  worid,  man  was  formed.    In  bis 
theological  system  Pythsfforas  supported  that 
the  universe  was  created  from  a  sfaapelesa  heap 
of  passive  matter,  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
being,  who  himself  was  the  mover  and  aoul  of 
the  work),  and  of  whooe  substance  the  aouls  of 
mankind  were  a  portion.    He  considered  num- 
bers as  the  principles  of  eveir  thing,  and  per- 
ceived in  the  umverse  regubrity,  correspon- 
dence^ beauty,  proportion,  and  harmony,  as  in- 
tentionally produced  by  the  creator.    In  nis  doo> 
trines  of  morality,  he  perceived  in  the  human 
mind  propen^ies  common  to  us  with  the  brate 
creation  *,  and  besides  these,  and  the  paasionsef 
avarice  end  ambition,  be  disoovered  the  nobler 
seeds  of  virtue,  and  supported  that  the  most 
ample  and  perfect  gratification  was  to  be  found 
in  the  enioy  roent  or  moral  and  intellectual  plea- 
sureo.    The  thooghto  of  the  past  he  eooaidered 
as  always  presentto  us,  and  he  believed  that  no 
enjoyment  could  be  had  where  the  mind  waa 
disturbed  by  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  fesrs 
about  futurity.    This  opinion  induced  the  phi- 
losopher to  recommend  to  bia  foUowen  a  parti- 
cular mode  of  education.    The  tender  years  of 
the  Pythagoreans  were  empfoyed  in  continoal 
labour,  in  study,  in  exercise^  and  repoar;  and 
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Om  phikMopher  matntfttned  hk  well-known  and 
imporUnt  maxim,  that  manv  thingi,  eapecially 
love,  are  beat  learnt  late.    In  a  more  advanced 
age  the  adult  waa  deatred  to  behave  with  cantioD, 
apirit,  and  patriotiain,  and  to  remember  that  the 
community  and  civil  aocietv  demanded  hia  ex- 
ertions, and  that  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not 
his  own  private  enjoyments,  were  the  enda  of 
his  creation.    From  lessons  like  these,  the  Py- 
thagoreans were  strictly  enjoined  to  call  to  mind, 
ana  carefully  to  review,  the  actions,  not  onlv  of 
the  present,  but  of  ihe  pr««eding  days.    In  their 
acts  of  devotion  they  mriy  repaired  to  the  most 
solitary  places  of  the  mountains,  and  after  they 
had  examined  their  private  and  public  conduct, 
and  conversed  with  themselves,  they  joined  in 
tibe  company  of  their  friends,  and  eariy  refresh- 
ed the  body  with  light  and  frugal  aKments.  Th«as 
converaation  was  of  the  moat  innocent  nature } 
political  or  philosophic  subjects  weA  discussed 
with  propriety,  but  without  warmth ;  and,  alter 
the  conduct  of  the  Mowins  day  was  regulated, 
the  evening  was  spent  with  the  same  reli^ous 
ceremony  as  the  morning,  in  a  strict  and  im- 
partial aelf-examinatbn.    From  such  regukri- 
ty,  nothing  but  the  most  salutary  consequences 
could  ariae ;  and  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  were  so  much 
respected  and  admireif  as  legialatorB,  and  imi- 
tated for  their  constancy,  friendship,  and  hu- 
manity.   The  authors  that  lived  in,  and  after 
the  age  of  Alexander,  have  rather  tarnished 
than  brightened  the  glory  of  the  founder  of  the 
Pythagorean  school,  and  they  have  obscured  hia 
fame  by  attributing  to  hun  actions  which  were 
diilonant  with  his  character  as  a  man  and  a 
moraUst.    To  give  more  weight  to  his  exhorta- 
tions, as  some  writers  mention,  Pythagoras  re- 
tired into  a  aubterraneous  cave,  where  his  mo- 
ther aent  him  intelligence  of  evei^  thing  whidi 
happened  during  his  absence.    After  a  certain 
number  of  months  he  again  re-appeared  on  the 
earth,  with  a  grim  and  ehastly  countenance,  and 
declared,  in  the  assembly  of  the  ^ple,  that  he 
was  returned  fh>m  hell.    From  similar  exa^^ 
rations  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  apj^eareid  at 
the  Olympic  games  with  a  golden  thiffh,  and 
that  he  could  write  in  letters  of  blood  whatever 
he  pleased  on  a  looking-glass,  and  that,  by  aet- 
ting  it  opposite  to  the  moon,  when  ibll,  all  tluB 
ch^acters  which  were  on  the  glaas  became  legi- 
ble on  the  moon*s  disk.    They  also  suppcMrt, 
that,  by  some  magical  words,  he  tamed  a  bear, 
stopped  the  flight  of  an  eagle,  and  appeared  on 
the  same  day  and  at  the  same  instant  in  the 
cities  of  Crotona  and  Metapontum,  dec    The 
time  and  the  place  of  the  death  of  this  great  phi- 
losopher are  unknown ;  yet  many  suppose  that 
he  died  at  Metapontum,  about  497  years  before 
Christ  i  and  so  groat  was  the  veneration  of  the 
peoole  of  Mi^na  Gnecia  for  hini,  that  he  receiv- 
ed tne  same  honours  aa  were  paid  to  the  immor- 
tal gods,  and  his  house  became  a  sacred  tem]^. 
Succeeding  ases  likewiae    acknowledged  nis 
merits;  and  when  the  Romans,  A.  U.  U.  411, 
were  commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to 
erect  a  statue  to  the  bravest  and  wiseat  of  the 
Greeks,  the  distinguished  honour  was  conferred 
on  Aldbiades  and  Pythagoras.   Pythagoras  had 
a  daughter,  called  Damo.    There  is  now  extant 
a  poracal  composition  ascribed  to  the  phikiao- 
pher,  and  called  the  golden  verses  qfPythago- 


rw,  which  contain  ibfi  greatest  part  of  his  doiy 
trines  and  moral  precepts ;  but  many  support 
that  it  is  a  supposititious  composition,  ana  that 
the  true  name  of  the  writer  was  Lysis.    Pytha- 
goras distinguished  himself  also  by  his  discove- 
ries in  geometry,  astronomy,  and  mathematics  ; 
and  it  ii  to  him  that  the  world  b  indebted  for 
the  demonstration  of  the  47th  propositkm  of  Ch« 
first  book  of  Eticlid's  elements,  about  the  squara 
of  the  hypothenuse.    It  is  saul  that  he  was  so 
elated  after  making  the  discovery,  that  he  made 
an  ofiering  of  a  hecatomb  to  the  gods ;  but  the 
sacrifice  was  undoubtedly  of  small  oxen,  made 
with  wax,  asthcphilos(H>her  was  ever  an  enemy 
to  shedding  the  blood  or  all  animals.     His  sys- 
tem of  the  universe,  in  which  he  placed  the  aon 
in  the  centre,  and  all  the  planeta  moving  in 
•IHotical  orbits  round  it,  was  deemed  chimerical 
and  improbable,  till  the  deep  inquiries  and  ihw 
phikiaophy  of  the  16th  century  proved  it.  by  fftar 
most  accurate  calculations,  to  be  true  and  incon- 
testiUe.    Diogenes,  Porphyry,  lamblicus,  and 
others,  have  written  an  account  of  his  life,  but 
with  more  erudition,  perhaps,  than  veracity. 
Ofc.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c  5.— T^ac.  A,  c  l.^Diog, 
Ac  %,—fiygin,  fab.  11-2.— Ovid.  Met,  15,  v.  & 
Ac— Pteto.— PKn.  34,  c  6.— OeO.  9.— /am- 

blie.'^Porphyr.'^Plut II.  A  soothsayer  of 

Babylon,  who  loretold  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  of  Hephastion,  by  consulting  the  entndle 

of  victims. III.  A  tyrant  of  Ephesns. 

ly.  One  of  Nero's  wicked  fiivouritea. 

Pytjieas,  I.  an  archon  at  Athens. II.  A 

native  of  Maasilia,  fimnous  for  his  knowledge  of 
astronomjr,  mathematica,  philosophy,  and  geo- 
graphy. He  also  distinguished  himself  by  hi» 
travels;  and  vrith  a  mind  that  wished  to  seek 
information  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  be  ad- 
vanced &r  into  the  northern  seas,  tjod  ^uaeover- 
ed  the  iriand  of  Thnle,  and  entered  that  tbeik 
unknown  sea  whbh  is  now  caUed  the  Baliie, 
His  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  geogra^^ 
were  ingenious,  and,  indeed,  modem  navigaton 
have  found  it  expedient  to  jnetify  and  accede  to 
his  conclusions.  He  was  the  first  who  esta- 
blished  a  distinction  of  climate  by  the  length  of 
daya  and  nights.  £b  wrote  diflennttro^Ses  in 
Greek,  which  have  been  ket,  though  some  of 
them  were  extant  in  the  beginning  of  the  fMb 
century.  Pytheas  lived,  according  to  eome,  in 
the  am  of  AristoUe.    Strab.  3,  Stc^Plin,  37. 

HI.  An  Athenian  rhetorician  in  the  age  ef 

Demosthenes,  who  distinguished  himself  by  hie 
intrignes)  rapacity,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  Demosthenes,  of  wnom  he  observ- 
ed that  his  orations  smelt  of  the  lamp.  Pytheaa 
joined  Antipater  after  the  death  of^  Alexander 
the  Groat  His  orations  were  devoid  of  elc- 
ffance,  harsh,  unoannected»  and  dififuse;  and 
from  this  circumstance  he  baa  not  been  ranked 
among  the  oratora  of  Athena.  JS!Han,  V.  H,  7, 
c.  7. — PltU.  in  Dem.  A  PolU,  pr. 

Ptthes,  a  native  of  Abdera  in  Thraee, 
soo  of  Andromache,  who  obtained  a  crown  at 
the  Olympian  garoea.    Plin,  34,  c  7.— Paua. 

PTTBcirs,  a  Lydian,  ftmous  Ibr  his  riohcs  in 
the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  kindly  entertained  the 
monarch  and  all  his  army  when  he  was  march- 
ing on  his  expedition  against  Greedy  and  of- 
fend  him  to  amy  the  expenses  of  the  whole 

Xerxes  thanked  him  with  mocfa  grati- 
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imAb,  umI  proaned  to  gH«  bim  whatever  he  i  eukmi,]    Pmu,  10,  c  6.— IMoci.  _ 
ehouJd  reqoiie.    Py  tbeoe  mAjed  him  to  diemtea    and  O.-^ustin,  94,  c.  5.^PlMt.jU 
hit  son  from  the  expedition  :  apon  which  the    £urij>,  in  Ion. — ChriftoU. 
AMDarch  ordered  the  wrang  man  to  be  cut  in 


def 


two,  and  one  half  of  the  body  to  be  placed  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  waj,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  that  hia  army  might  march  between  them. 
PlxU,  de  muL  virt,^Btrodot, 
.  Pttbia,  the  priesteas  of  Apollo  at  DdphL 
She  delivered  the  anawer  of  the  god  to  auch  aa 
came  to  oooanit  the  orade,  and  waa  anppoaed 
to  be  aaddenly  inapiied  by  the  Milphoreooa  va- 
pours which  lasued  from  the  bole  ^  a  aubter- 
laneuQs  cavity  within  the  temple,  over  which 
abo  sat  bare  on  a  thiee-legged  atool,  called  a 
tripod.     In  the    atool    waa   a  small  aperture, 
through  which  the  vapour  waa  exhaled  by  the 
priesteaa,  and  at  this  divine  inspiration,  her  eyes 
auddenl^  sparkled,  her  hair  alood  on  end,  and 
a  ahivenng  ran  ayret  all  her  body.    In  this  oon- 
vnlaive  atate  ahe  apoke  the  oradea  of  the  god, 
9hen  with  loud  howlinffs  and  cries,  and  her  ar- 
ticulations were  taken  down  b^  the  print  and 
aet  in  order.    Sometimes  the  spirit  of  inspiration 
was  more  gentle,  and  not  alwa3rs  vident ;  yet 
Plutarch  mentiooa  one  of  the  prieoteasea  who 
was  thrown  into  such  excesaive  fury,  that  not 
only  thoae  that  conaulted  the  oracle,  but  aleo 
the  priesta  that  conducted  her  to  the  sacred  tri- 
pod, and  attended  her  during  the  inspiration, 
were  terrified  and  ibruok  tb  temple ;  and  ao 
violent  was  the  fit,  that  she  oontinnad  for  some 
days  in  the  moat  agonizing  situation,  and  at  last 
died.    The  Pytbia,  before  she  pUced  herself 
on  the  triood,  used  to  wash  her  whole  body,  and 
paiticularly  her  hair,  in  the  watera  of  the  foun- 
tain Castalis,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus. 
She  abo  ahook  a  laurel  tree  that  grew  near  the 
place,  and  aometimes  eat  the  leaves  with  which 
shi  crowned  herself.    The  priestess  was  origi- 
nally a  virgin,  but  the  institution  waa  changed 
when  EchelBrates,  a  Theasalian,  had  offered  vio- 
lence to  one  of  them,  and  none  but  women  who 
were  above  the  age  of  fifty  were  nermitted  to 
enter  upon  that  sacred  office.     Tnejr  always 
appMTod  dressed  in  the  earmenta  of  virgina,  to 
intimate  their  parity  and  modesty :  and  they 
were  solemnly  bound  to  observe  the  strictest 
laws  of  temperance  and  chasUtyi  that  neither 
ikntastical   ureases   nor    laicivioaa   behaviour 
might  bring  the  office,  the  religion,  or  tho  aanc- 
tit^  of  the  place  into  contempt    There  waa 
originally  but  one  Pytbia,  besides  subordinate 
priesta,  and  afterwards  two  were  chosen,  and 
aometimes  more.    The  most  celebrated  of  all 
these  is  Phemonoe,  who  is  supposed  by  s(Hne  to 
have  been  the  firrt  who  gave  omdes  at  Delphi 
The  onclea  were  alwaya  delivered  in  hexameter 
verses,  a  custom  which  was  some  time  after  dis- 
eontinued.    The  Pytbia  was  conaulted  only 
one  month  in  the  year,  about  the  spring.    It 
waa  always  required  that  those  who  consulted 
the  Oracle  ahould  make  large  presenta  to  ApoUo, 
and  from  thence  arose  the  ofAilence,  splenilour, 
and  the  magoificence  of  that  celebrated  temple 
of  Delphi    Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  Uie 
divinity,  and  if  the  omens  proved  un&vourable, 
the  priestesa  refused  to  give  an  anewer.    There 
ware  generally  five  priests  who  assisted  at  the 
oflaring  of  the  sacrifices,  and  there  waa  also 
aoother  who  attended  the  Pytbia,  and  aaaisted 
hn  in  receiving  the  oracle.    [  Vid.  Delphi^  Om. 
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ed  in  honour  of  Apolio  near  the  tfempla  of  De 
phL  They  were  first  instituted,  ^ocwfing  1 
the  tnote  rec^ved  opinion,  by  Apollo  bimaelj  c 
commemoration  of  Uie  vicloary  which  he  bad  e^ 
tained  over  the  serpent  Python,  fiotn  wbid 


they  received  their  name ;  thoush  <Hhcsa 
tain  that  they  were  first  estauiafaed^  ty  Aga< 
memnon,  or  Diomedes^  or  by  AmpbictyMi,  «r 
laatly  by  the  ooaiwal  of  the  Amrliirtycioa,  B.  C 
1*263.     They  were  origioally  MthmmMjed  once  ia 
nine  years,  but  afterwarda  erety  fifth  jeai;  ao 
the  aecond  jrear  of  every  Oljrmptad,  aacaid^ 
to  the  number  of  the  Pamiasfsn  nyniplii  who 
congratulated  ApoUo  after  his  vidsiy.    The 
aodm  themselves  werto  originally  nnCTgdie  csofc- 
batanta;  and,  acoordinff  to  aooae  satkan.  the 
first  prizes  were  won  by  PoUuz,  in 
Castor,  in  horse-races;  Mereoles^  in  the 
cratium ;  Zetea,  in  fighting  with  the 
Cakua,  in  running;  Telainon,in  wrcetii 
Peleua,  in  throwing  the  quoit.   TbeaeUli 
conqoerora  were  rewarded  by  ApoUo 
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who  was  present,  with  crowns 
however  obaerve,  that  it  waa  nothing  ImC  a  aa- 
sical  contention,  in  which  he  who  suns  best  ibt 
praises  of  Apollo  obtained  the  prize,  vAich  m 
preaenta  of  gold  or  silver,  which  woe  aAsr- 
warda  exchanged  for  a  garland  of  the  pefan-tns 
or  of  the  beach  leaves.    It  is  said  thai  Hasiod 
waa  refused  admission  to  these  gamea  becave 
he  was  not  able  to  play  upon  the  haip^  wUek 
was  required  of  all  such  as  entered  the  Bsbu 
The  songs  which  were  sunjg  were  eaDed  «v5uk 
mmoit  the  Pythian  modes,  divided  into  G:9e  partly 
wnich  contained  a  repreaentation  of  tl^  fight 
and  victory  of  Apolb  over  Python ;  sieiywuL 
the  preparation/or  the  fight ;  tfivm^a,  the  Jnt. 
attempt ;  nr«««X«e0]^n,  tcJcing  breath  and  oof- 
lecting  courage  ;  im^ioi  tcai  ^mtvXm,  the  insuU- 
ing  earcaamt  qf  the  god  over  hie  vemquisked 
enemy  ;  opi/yts,  an  imitation  qf  the  hime§  qf 
theeerpent ;  just  aa  he  expired  under  the  blows 
of  Apollo.    A  dance  was  abo  intTDdooed ;  and 
in  the  48th  Olympiad,  the  Amphictyoii%  who 
presided  over  the  games,  increaaed  the  nomber 
of  musical  instrumcnta  by  the  addition  of  a  ButeL 
but  aa  it  was  more  particulariy  used  io  fiuenu 
songs  and  lamentations,  it  was  soon  fleeted  as 
unm  for  merriment,  and  the  festivait  wbicb 
represented  the  triumph  of  ApoUo  ovar  the  con- 
quered saoent    The  Romans,  aocar£ng  to 
some,  introouced  them  into  their  dtv,  and  call- 
ed them  Apollinarea  ludi    Paue.  10^  c  13  and 
37.— iSttroft.  9.— Oi^.  Mst.  I,  v.  i^^PUn,  7, 
— JWa.  25. 

Pytbocles,  an  Athenian  descended  from 
Aratus.  It  ia  said,  that  on  his  account,  and  for 
his  instruction^  Plutarch  wrote  the  Hfo  ef  Art- 
tus. 

Python,  a  native  of  Bmnthun,  in  tbe  aov 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  neat  &• 
vouriteof  the  monarch,  who  sent  him  to Thebrs 
when  that  city,  at  the  instigation  of  Demos- 
thenes, was  gdingto  take  arms  against  Phflip. 
PlvU.  in  Dem.--biod. 

PythonIce,  an  Athenian  prostitute,  grctily 
honoured  by  Harpalus^  whom  Alexander  aonie 
time  before  had  entrusted  with  the  traararcs  of 
Babylon.    He  married  her;  and,  aocordlDgUi 
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,  ^e  OM  the  veiy  moment  that  the  nup- 
tials were  going  to  be  celebrated.  He  raited  bir 
m  eplendid  monument  on  tlie  road  which  led  from 
Atheoe  to  EleuaiB,  which  coat  him  90  taknta. 
ZH^a.  n,—Pau».  h—Alheru  13,  Ac 

a 

['<  CtuADRiGARica,  Gt.  Claudius,  compoaed 
mnnala  of  Rome  in  twenty-four  hooka,  wliich, 
Cboogh  now  almost  entirely  loet,  were  in  eziat- 
«nce  aa  ble  aa  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  be- 
ing refoned  to  by  John  of  Saliahury  in  hia  book 
De  Na^  CuriaHtnu.  Some  paaaaget^  how- 
erer,  are  atiU  preaenred,  particularly  tpe  account 
of  the  defiance  by  the  gigantic  Gbtul,  adorned 
"with  a  chain,  to  the  whole  Roman  army,  and 
ham  combat  with  Titua  Manliua,  afierwarda  aar- 
nanoed  Tor^uatua,  from  tbb  chain  which  he 
took  from  hia  antaeoniat.  *  Who  the  enemy 
vraa,*  aaya  Au.  Gelnua, '  of  how  great  and  for- 
midable'atature.  bow  audacioua  tne  challenge, 
mnd  in  what  kind  of  battle  they  fought,  Qu 
Oiaudiua  haa  told  with  much  purity  uid  ele- 
IpiDoe,  and  in  Iho  aimple  unadorned  aweetni 


of  ancient  language.    There  ia  Kkewiae  extant 
ftom  theaa  Annalf  the  atory  of  the  oonaul  CL 
Fabina  Mazimoa  making  hia  &ther,  who  waa 
then  proconaul,  alight  froin  hia  horae  when  he 
came  out  to  meet  him.    We  hate  abo  the  letter 
of  the  Roman  conaub,  Fabrioiua  and  Gt  Emi- 
Una,  to  PyrrhuB,  informing  him  of  the  treachery 
of  hia  confident.  Nioiaa,  who  had  offered  to  the 
Romana  to  make  away  witii  hia  maater  for  a 
reward.    The  Annala  of  Cluadrigariua  muat  at 
leaat  have  brought  down  the  hiat^  to  the  dvil 
wara  of  Biariua  and  Bylla,  ance,  in  the  nine- 
teenth hook,  the  anthordetaila  the  circomatancea 
of  the  defenee  of  the  Pircua  againat  Sylla,  by 
Archdaua,  the  prefect  of  Mitluidatea.    As  to 
the  rtTleof  theae  annala,  Aulua  Greiliaa  reporta, 
that  they  were  written  in  a  oonyeraaMonal  man- 
ner."   Dunhp.] 

GtujEaTdnea,  two  officers  at  Rome,  firat  creat* 
ed  A.  U.  C.  269.    They  received  their  name, 
«  qtuBrendOf  becauae  tney  collected  the  revennea 
of  the  atate,  and  had  the  total  management  df 
the  public  treaaury.    The  qusatorahip  waa  the 
fiiat  ofl^  which  could  be  had  in  the  atate.     It 
was  requisite  that  the  candidatea  ahould  be  34 
av  35  years  of  age,  or,  according  to  aome,  27. 
In  the  year  332  U.  C.  two  more  were  added  to 
the  othem,  te  attend  the  consuls,  to  take  care  of 
the  pay  of  the  armiea  abroad,  and  aell  the  plun- 
der and  booty  which  had  been  acquired  by  con- 
quest.    Theie  were  called  Peregrinif  whilst 
toe  otheiB,  whoae  employment  waa  in  the  city, 
leoeived  the  name  of  Urbani.    When  the  Ro- 
mans were  maaters  of  all  Italy,  four  more  were 
crested,  A.  U.  C.  439,  to  attend  the  procon- 
sqIs  and  pro|protori  in  their  pronnoea,  and  to 
eoUeet  an  tne  tazea  and  ouatoma  which  each 
particular  diatrict  owed  to  tbo  republic    They 
were  called  ProvinciaU§.    Sylla  the  dictator 
created  20  quaatora,  and  J.  Ceaar  40,  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  Mats  in  the  aenate ;  from  whence  it 
ji  evident  that  the  questora  ranked  aa  aenatora 
in  the  aenate.    The  quaiatora  were  alwaya  ap- 
pointed by  the  aenate  at  Rome,  and  if  any  per- 
son was  appointed  to  the  qusatorahip  without 
their  perauaaion,  he  waa  only  called  Proqutuior. 
The  qoaatorea  urban!  were  apparently  of  moie 
Put  U.-4  D 


eonaeqaence  than  the  rest,  the  lieasuij  wm  ett* 
truated  to  their  care,  they  kept  an  account  of 
all  receipts  and  diaburaeroenta,  and  the  Reman 
eaglea  or  enaigna  were  alwaya  in  their  posaesrfon 
whien  the  armiea  were  not  on  an  expedition. 
They  required  every  general  before  he  triumph- 
ed^ to  tell  them,  upon  hia  oath,  that  he  had  given 
a  juat  account  of  the  number  of  the  alain  on 
both  aidea,  and  that  he  had  been  saluted  tm- 
perator  by  the  aoldiers^  a  title  which  every  com- 
mander generally  received  from  his  army  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory,  and  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed  and  approved  by  the  senate. 
The  city  qusstors  had  alao  the  care  of  the  am- 
baaaadors ;  they  lodged  and  received  them,  and 
some  time  after,  when  Augustus  waa  declared 
emperor,  they  kept  the  decreea  of  the  aenate, 
which  had  been  before  entrusted  with  the  edilea 
and  the  tribunea.  Thia  gave  rise  to  two  new 
offices  of  trust  and  honour,  one  of  which  waa 
Qu€Bttorpalaliij  and  the  other  qvutator  principig 
or  augusti^  aemetimes  called  eandidaius  prinei' 
pia.  The  tent  of  the  questor  in  the  camp  waa 
called  queeHorium.  It  atood  near  that  of  tha 
general.  Varro.  de  L,  L.  4. — Liv.  4,  c.  43.-* 
ZKo.  43. 

Gtuf  NCTiua,  (T.)  L  a  Roman  consul  who  gain- 
ed some  victories  over  the  iEqui  and  the  Volacif 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  auoduing  Prcnesta. 
II.  A  Roman  consnl  when  Annibol  invad- 
ed Italy.  « 

CluiNDECiMTiRi,  an  order  of  prieats  whom 
Tarquin  the  Proud  aopeinted  to  take  care  of 
the  Bibylline  books.  Tney  were  originally  two^ 
but  afterwarda  the  number  vraa  increased  to  ten, 
to  whom  Sylla  added  five  more,  whence  their 
name.     Vid.  Deoemviri  and  Duumviri. 

duiNauATBiA,  a  featival  in  honour  of  Miner- 
va at  Roine,  which  contfiraed  during  five  daya. 
The  beginn^  of  the  celebration  waa  the  18th 
of  March.  Tne  fhst  day  aacrifices  and  obla- 
tions were  preaented,  but,  however,  without  the 
edBfu«ion  of  blood.  On  the  aecond,  third,  and 
fourth  days,  shows  of  gladiatora  were  exhibited, 
and  on  the  fiflh  day  there  waa  a  sdlemn  proces- 
sion through  tho  streets  of  the  city.  On  the 
daya  of  the  celebration,  acholara  oMained  holi- 
days, and  it  waa  usual  for  them  to  ofler  prayers 
to  Minerva  for  learning  and  wisdom,  wmch  the 
goddess  patronised ;  and  on  their  return  to  school^ 
tney  presented  their  master  with  a  gift,  which 
haa  received  the  name  of  Minerval.  Thev  were 
much  the  same  as  the  Panathenaa  of  the  Ureeka. 
Playa  were  alao  acted  and  disputations  were  held 
on  Buhjects  of  literature.  They  received  their 
name  from  the^vedaya  which  were  devoted  for 
the  celebration. 

CtuiNauENNiLEs  LuDi,  gamea  celebrated  by 
the  Chians  in  honour  of  Homar  every  fif^h  year. 
There  were  also  some  games  among  tne  Romana 
which  bore  this  name.  They  are  the  same  aa 
the  Actian  gamea.     Fid.  Actia, 

duiNTiLilNUS,  (Marcus  Fabius,)  a  celebrat- 
ed rhetorician  bom  in  Spain.  He  opened  a 
achool  of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  waa  the  first 
who  obtained  a  salary  from  the  state  as  being  a 
public  teacher.  AAer  he  had  remained  twenty 
yean  in  this  laborious  employment,  and  obtain- 
ed the  merited  spplauae  of  the  most  illustrious 
Romans,  not  only  as  a  preceptor  but  as  a  plead- 
er of  the  bar,  CLuintilian,  by  the  permission  of 
(he  emperor  Domitian,  retired  to  enjoy  the  firoitil 
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of  hit  laboon  and  ioduirtrjr.    In  hli  retirament 
he  aMiduouslv  dodicated  hu  time  to  the  etudy  of 
litersture,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  causes  of 
the  corraption  of  eloiioeiice.    Some  time  aAer, 
at  the  pressing  solicitations  of  his  friends,  he 
wrote  his  inBtihUionea  oratorictBy  the  moet  per- 
fect and  complete  system  of  oratory  extant.    He 
wasappcnnted  preceptor  to  the  two^oung  prin- 
ces whom  Domitian  destined  for  hu  successors 
on  the  throne ;  but  the  pleasures  which  the  rhe- 
torician receiwMl  from  the  favours  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  emperor,  and  from  the  success  which 
his  writings  met  in  the  world  were  embittered 
by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  of  nis  two  sons.    It 
is  said  that  Gtuintilian  was  poor  in  his  retire- 
mentj  and  that  his  indi^nce  was  relieved  by 
the  hbendity  of  his  PUpiL  Plin^r  the  younger. 
He  ctied  A.  D.  95.    His  Institutions  were  dis- 
covered in  the  14I5tb  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  old  tower  of  a  monastery  of- St.  GaL  by 
Poggio  Bracdolini,  a  native  of  j^lorence.    Tfaie 
b€»t  editions  of  CLointilian  are  those  of  Gesncr, 
4to.  Gbtting.  1738 ;  of  L.  Bat  8vo.  cum  notis 
variorum,  1665;  of  Gibson,  4to.  Ozon.  1693; 
and  that  of  Rollin,  republished  in  8to.  London, 
1793. 

GtuiNTiLius  Varus^  a  Roman  governor  of 
Byiia.     Vid.  Varus. 

GluiNTiLT.U8,(M.  Aorelius  Claudius.)  a  bro* 
ther  of  Claudius  who  proclaimed  Umself  empe- 
ror, and  17  days  after  destroyed  himself  by  open- 
ing  his  veins  in  a  bath,  when  he  heard  tiuit  Au- 
renan  was  marching  against  him,  about  the 
270th  year  of  the  Cfiristian  era. 

CLuiNTCs  CuRTiDs  RuFUB,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  ftourished,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  reign  of 
Vesnasian  or  Trajan.  He  has  rendered  him- 
■elf  known  by  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  history  was  divided  into 
10  bookjL  of  which  the  two  first,  the  end  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  are  lost. 
The  werk  is  admired  for  the  purity  of  the  style. 
It  is,  however,  blamed  fi>r  great  anachronisms, 
and  glaring  mistakes  in  geography  as  well  as 
history.  Freinshemius  has  written  a  supplement 
to  Curtius,  from  &11  the  difierent  authors  who 
have  employed  their  pen  in  writing  an  account 
of  Alexander,  and  of  his  Asiatic  conquests. 
Some  suppose  that  the  historian  is  the  same  with 
that  CurUus  Rufus,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Claudius,  under  whom  he  was  made  consul. 
This  Ruftis  was  bom  of  an  obscure  family,  and 
be  attended  a  Roman  questor  in  Africa,  when 
he  was  met  at  Adrumetum  by  a  woman  above 
human  shape,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  who 
told  him  that  the  day  should  come  in  which  ho 
should  govern  Africa  with  consular  power.  He 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  Bivours 
of  the  emperor,  obtained  consular  honours,  and 
at  last  retired  as  proconsul  to  Africa,  where  he 
died.  The  best  editions  of  Curtius  are  those  of 
Elzevir,  8vo.  Amst  1673 ;  of  Snakenburg,  4to. 
L.  Bat.  1784 ;  and  of  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1757. 
TaeiL  Ann,  II,  c  23,  dec 

GtniRiNALTi,  festivals  in  honour  of  Romulus, 
sumaroed  Gtuirinus,  celebrated  on  the  13th  of 
the  calends  of  March. 

GtuiRiNus,  (Sulpitius,^  a  Roman  consul  bom 
at  Lanuvium.  Though  descended  of  an  obscure 
family,  he  was  raised  to  the  greatest  honours  by 
Augustus.    He  was  appointed  governor  of  By. 

ria,  and  was  afterwards  made  preceptor  to  Caioa 
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the  gcandion  of  the  emperor.  He  married 
Emilia  Lepida,  the  giand-daughter  of  Sylla  and 
Pompey,  but  some  time  after  he  shamefully  re- 
pudiated her.  He  died  A.  D.  22.  TaeU,  Ann. 
3,&c. 

duiRiTEs,  a  name  ^ven  to  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, because  they  admitted  into  their  city  the 
Sabincs,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Cures,  and 
who  on  that  account  were  called  QuiriUM,  Af- 
ter this  union,  the  two  nations  were  indtscrimi- 
nately  and  promiscuously  called  by  that  nam*. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  word 
was  confined  to  Rome,  and  not  used  in  tho 
aimies,  as  we  find  some  of  the  generals  apply- 
ing it  only  to  such  of  their  soldien  as  they  dis- 
missed or  disgraced.  Even  some  of  the  empe- 
rors appeased  a  aeditbn  by  calling  their  reM- 
lious  soldien  by  the  degrading  appellation  of 
Gluirites.  Sution.  Ccu.  tO.^Lamprid.  53.— 
Ijucan,  5,  v.  558. — Borat,  4^  od,  14,  v.  1. —  For- 
ro.  dt  L.  L,  4.— I/ir.  1,  c  13.--0»m/.  FomL  % 
V.  479. 
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Rabirius,  (C.)  I.  a  Roman  knight,  who  lesi 
an  immense  sum  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Aulelet, 
king  of  Egypt.  The  monarch  afterwards  not 
only  reftiMd  to  repay  him,  but  even  confined 
him,  and  endangered  his  life.  Rabiriuaescaped 
from  Egypt  with  difliculty,  but  at  bis  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accused  by  the  senate  of  havinc 
lent  money  to  an  African  prince  for  unlawftS 
purposes.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero^  and 
acquitted  with  difficulty.  CU.  pro  Rab, 
II.  A  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Anguato^  who 
wrote,  besides  satires  and  epigrams^  a  poem  on 
the  victory  which  the  emperor  had  gained  over 
Antony  at  Actium.  Seneca  has  compared  him 
to  Virgil  for  elegance  and  majesty,  but  Ctuinti- 

lian  is  not  so  favourable  to  hwjpoetrjr. III, 

An  architect  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  who 
built  a  celebrated  palace  for  the  emperor,  of 
which  the  ruins  are  still  seen  at  Rome. 

Rggiluanus,  d.  NoNios,  a  Dacian  who  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  to  tho 
greatest  honours  under  Valerian.  He  wit 
elected  emperor  by  the  populace,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Gallienus.  and  was  soon  afiar 
murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  263. 

RboClos,  I.  (M.  Attiuus^)  a  consul  daring 
the  first  Punic  war.  He  reduced  BrandosiunL 
and  in  hu  second  consulship  he  took  64  aod 
sunk  30  gallies  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  SiciljT.  Afterwards  be  landed  in  Afiri- 
ca,  and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  a  abort 
time  he  defeated  three  generals,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  about  2(K)  places  of  oonsoquenct 
on  the  coast.  The  Carthaginians  sued  for 
peace,  but  the  conqueror  refuMd  to  grant  it,  and 
soon  after  he  was  defeated  in  a  batUe  by  Xan- 
thippus,  and  30^000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  15,000  taken  prisonere.  Re- 
gulus  was  in  the  number  of  the  captivea,  and  he 
was  carried  in  triumph  to  Carthage.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  by  the  enemy  to  Rome,  to  pro- 
pose an  accommodation  and  an  exchange  of  pri- 
sonen;  and  if  hisconunisaion  was  unsoccessful, 
he  wss  bound  by  the  most  solenm  oaths  to  re- 
turn to  Carthium  without  dflay.  When  ha 
came  to  Rome^  Regulus  dissuaded  his  oountiy- 
men  firom  accepting  Um  terms  whieh  tho  enemy 
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ptopoted,  and  when  his  0|4nion  had  had  due  io- 
flueoce  on  the  senate,  Regulus  retired  to  Car* 
thago  agreeable  to  bin  engagements.  The  Car- 
thaginians were  told  that  their  oficrs  of  peace 
hadbeen  rejected  at  Rome  by  the  means  of 
Regulus,  and  therefore  they  prepared  to  punish 
him  with  the  greatest  severity.  His  eye- brows 
were  cut,  and  he  was  exposed  for  some  days  to 
the  excessive  beat  of  the  meridian  sun,  and 
afterwards  confined  in  a  barrel,  whose  sides 
were  every  where  filled  with  large  iron  spikes 
till  be  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  His  suffer- 
ings were  heard  at  Rome,  and  the  senate  per- 
mitted bis  widow  to  inflict  whatever  punishment 
she  pleased  on  some  of  the  most  illustrious  cap- 
tives of  Carthage  who  were  in  their  hands. 
She  confined  them  also  in  presses  filled  with 
sharp  iron  points,  and  was  so  exquisite  in  her 
cruelty,  that  the  senate  at  last  interfered,  and 
stoppra  the  barbarity  of  her  punishments.     Re- 

gulus  died  about  251  years  before  Christ    SU. 
,  V.  .319.— Kor.  2,  c.  Z.—Horat.  3,  od.  5.— 
Cic.  de  Of.  I,  c  13.— Vol.  Max,  1,  c.  1, 1.  9, 

c  2. — Lxv,  ep.  16. II.  Memmius,  aRoman, 

made  governorof  Greece  by  Caligula.  While 
Regulus  was  in  his  province,  the  emperor  wish- 
ed to  bring  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  Dv  Phidias,  to  Rome ;  but  this  was 
supcmaturally  prevented,  and,  according  to  an- 
ient authors,  tn^  ship  which  was  to  convey  it 
was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  the  workmen 
who  attempted  to  remove  the  statue  were  terri- 
fied away  by  sudden  noises.     Dio,  Casd. 

Remulcs  Sylvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  destroyed 
by  lightning  on  account  of  his  ioipiety.     Ovid. 
Triat.  4,  v.  50. 

Remuria,  festivals  established  .at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother 
Remus.  They  were  afterwards  called  Lemu- 
yuL  and  celebrated  yearly. 

RsMcs,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  exposed, 
together  with  him,  by  the  cruelty  of  his  grand- 
father. In  the  contest  between  the  two  brothers 
about  building  a  city,  Romulus  obtained  the 
preference,  and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  rising 
walls,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother's  orders, 
or  by  Romulus  himself.  \Vid.  Romulua.]  The 
Romans  were  afflicted  with  a  plague  afler  this 
murder,  upon  which  the  oracle  was  consulted, 
and  the  manes  of  Remus  appeased  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Remuria.     Ovtd. 

Rbadamistus,  a  son  of  Phamasmanes,  king 
of  Iberia.  He  married  2>nobia,  th6  daughter 
of  his  uncle  Mitbridates,  king  of  Armenia,  and 
some  time  afler  put  him  to  d^th.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  bis  father  for  bis  cruelties,  about  the 
year  52  of'^the  Christian  era.  T\icU.  Ann.  13, 
C.37. 

RuAMPsiNiTUB,  an  opulent  king  of  Egypt, 
who  succeeded  Pj(t>teus.  H  e  built  a  largo  tower 
with  stones,  at  Memphis,  where  bis  riches  were 
deposited,  and  of  which  ho  was  robbed  by  the 
artifice  of  the  architect,  who  had  left  a  stone  in 
Iho  wall  easily  moveable,  so  as  to  admit  a  plun- 
derer.   Heroaol,  2,  c.  121,  dx. 

Rhamses,  or  Ramises,  a  iMwerful  kin^  of 
Egypt,  who,  with  an  army  of  700,0f)0  men,  con- 
quered .£thionia,  Libya,  Persia,  ami  other  east- 
em  nations.  In  his  reign,  according  Ui  Pliny, 
Troy  was  taken.  Some  authors  cons'uler  him 
to  be  the  aame  as  Sesostria.  TacU.  Ann,  2,  c. 
00.— PZin.  36,  e.  a 


RnAscuroBis,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  invad- 
ed the  possossions  of  Cotys,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Tiberius,  &c  TacU.  Ann* 
2,  c.  64. 

Rhesus.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

RuiANUs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace,  originally 
a  slave.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  war  be-> 
tween  Sparta  and  Messenii^  which  continued 
for  twenty  years ;  as  also  an  lustpry  of  the  prin- 
cipal revolutions  and  events  wh^b  had  taken 
place  in  Thessaly.  Of  this  poetical  composi- 
tion nothing  but  a  few  verses  are  extant.  He 
flourished  about  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era.     Paus.  4,  c  G. 

RuiMOTACLEs,  a  king  of  Thrace,  wlHKrevolt- 
ed  from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He  boasted  of* 
his  attachment  to  the  emperor's  person  at  an  en- 
tertainment, upon  which  Augustus  said,  frrodi' 
tionem  amo^  prodilorea  vero  odu 

Rhod<Spe,  or  RuodOpis,  a  celebrated  courte-* 
zan  of  Greece,  who  was  fellow-servant  with 
^sop  at  the  court  of  a  king  of  Samos.  She 
was  carried  to  Egypt  by  Xanthus,  and  her  liber-* 
ty  was  at  last  bought  by  Charaxes  of  Mity- 
lene,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  who  was  enamour- 
ed of  her,  and  who  married  her.  She  sold  hef 
favours  at  Naucratis,  where  fi^e  collected  so 
much  money,  that,  to  render  her  name  immor- 
tal, she  consecrated  a  number  of  spits  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  s  or,  according  to 
others,  erected  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
£lian  savs,  that  as  Rbodope  was  one  day  Inith* 
ing  herself,  an  eagle  carried  away  one  of  hef 
sandals,  and  dropped  it  near  Psammetichus, 
king  of  Egypt,  at  Memphis.  The  monarch 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  sandal,  strict 
inquiry  was  made  to  find  the  owner,  and  Rho- 
dope,  when  discowred,  married  Psammetichus. 
ffcrodot.  2,  c  134,  &c — Ovid.  Heroid.  15.— 
JElian.  V.  H.  13,  c  33.      Vid.  Part  I. 

RucETUs,  a  king  of  the  Marubii,  who  mar-* 
ried  a  woman  called  Casperb,  to  whom  Arche- 
moms,  his  son  by  a  former  wife,  oflered  violence. 
After  this  incestuous  attempt,  Arche morus  fled 
to  Turn  us,  king  of  the  RutulL  Virg.  JEn.  10, 
V.  388. 

Ri:osACEs,  a  Persian,  killed  by  Clitus  as  he 
was  going  to  stat)  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus.     Curt.  8,  c  1^ 

Rhvnthon,  a  dramatic  writer  of  Syracuse^ 
who  flourished  at  Tarentum,  where  be  wnite  38 
plays.  Authors  are  divided  with  respect  to  the 
merit  of  his  compositions  and  the  abilities  of  the 
writer.     Vid.  Rhinthon. 

Romulus,  a  son  of  Msrs  and  Ilia,  grandson 
of  Nunijtor,  king  of  Alba,  was  bom  at  the 
same  birth  with  Remus.  These  two  children 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of  Amu- 
lius,  who  usurped  the  crowp  of  his  brother  Nu- 
milor :  but  ihey  were  preserved,  and,  according 
to  Floru^  the  river  stopped  its  course,  and  a 
she-wolf  came  and  fed  them  with  her  milk  till 
they  were  found  by  Faustulus,  one  of  the  king's 
shepherds,  who  educated  tbem  as  his  own  chil- 
dren. When  they  knew  thpir  r^al  origin,  the 
twins,  calird  Rumulus  and  Relnu^  |>ul  Amu- 
lius  to  death,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their 
grandfather  Nomitor.  They  afterwards  under- 
took to  build  a  city,  and.  to  detenmnc  whirh  of 
the  two  brothers  should  have  ihe  "manPfieiiiPiU 
of  it,  they  had  rpcourwj  to  omens  and  the  fli^rl»4 
of  birds.  Rernu*  went  to  mount  Avcntiue, 
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Ukl  RomuliM  to  mount  Pakttne.    Ronrai  mw 
fixtt  ft  flight  of  ilz  vnUoraft,  and  looii  afUr, 
Romalos  twelve;  ftnd,  therefore,  fti  his  iHiinber 
WM  greater,  he  benm  to  laj  the  foandationt  of 
the  city,  and  marked  with  a  fonow  the  place 
where  he  wished  to  erect  the  walls ;  but  their 
^ndemess  was  ridiculed  lay  Remos,  who  leaped 
over  them  with  the  greatest  contempt.    This  ir- 
ritatsd  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  immediately 
put  to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of  his  brother 
or  one  of  the  workmen.    When  the  walls  were 
built,  the  city  was  without  inhabitants;  but 
Romulus,  by  makinff  an  asylum  of  a  sacred 
mve,  soon  ooUectea  a  multitude  Of  fb^ves, 
Kireigners,  and  criminals,  whom  be  received  as 
bis  lawful  subjects.    Yet.  however  numerous 
these  mip^t  be,  they  weredespised  bj  the  neigh* 
bouriog  mhabitants,  and  none  were  willing  to 
form  matrimonial  connexions  with  them.    But 
Romulus  obtained  by  force  what  was  denied  to 
his  petitions.    The  Romans  celebrated  eames 
in  honour  of  the  god  Consus,  and  forcib^  car- 
ried awav  all  the  females  who  had  assembled 
there  to  be  spectators  of  these  unusual  exhibi- 
tions.   A  violent  engagement  was  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  Roman  forum ;  but  the  Satnncs 
were  conquered,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  the  two 
enemies  laid  down  their  arms  when  the  women 
had  rushed  between  the  two  armiei^  and  by  their 
tears  and  entreaties  raised  compassion  m  the 
bosoms  of  their  parents  and  husbands.    The 
Sabines  left  their  original  possessions,  and  came 
to  live  in  Rome,  where  Tabus,  their  king,  shared 
the  sovereign  power  with  Romulus.    After- 
wards Romulus  divided  the  lands  which  be  had 
obtained  by  conquest :  one  part  was  reserved 
for  religious  uses,  to  maintain  the  priests,  to 
erect  temples,  and  to  consecrate  altars;   the 
other  was  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
state ;  and  the  tnird  part  was  equally  distribut- 
ed among  his  subjects^  wbo  were  divided  into 
three  cbases  or  tribes.    The  most  aged  and  ex- 
perienced, to  the  number  of  100;  were  also  cho- 
sen, whom  the  monarch  might  consult  in  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  importance,  and  from  their 
age  they  were  called  senators,  uid  ftom  their 
authority  poire*.    The  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple were  also  distinguished  by  the  name  or  pa- 
tricians and  plebeiaQs,  patron  and  client,  who 
by  mutual  interest  were  induoed  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  states  and  to  promote  the  public 
good.    Some  time  after  Romulus  disappeared 
as  he  was  ^ving  instructions  to  the  senators, 
and  the  echpse  m  the  sun,  which  happened  at 
that  time,  was  favourable  to  the  rumour  which 
asserted  that  the  king  had  been  taken  up  to  hea- 
ven, 714  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  39  years.    This 
was  further  cooftrmed  by  J.  Proculus,  one  of  the 
senators,  who  solemnly  declared,  that  as  he  re- 
turned from  Alba  be  had  seen  Romulus  in  a 
form  above  bvnan,  and  that  he  had  directed  him 
to  tell  the  Romans  to  pay  him  divine  honours 
imder  the  name  of  QtiirMii«,  toad  to  assure 
them  that  their  city  vras  doomed  one  day  to  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  world.    This  report 
was  immediately  credited,  and  the  moro  so  as 
thesenatoTB  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  suspected  them  of  having  eflbied  him 
violence.    A  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and  a 
regular  priest,  called  Ptamen  Quirinaiii^  was 
appointed  to  ofler  him  sacriflces.     Romulus 
was  raolted  by  the  Romans  among  the  19  graat 
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gods,  and  Urn  not  to  be  wondered  tlHtWij 
eeivedsuch  distinffoisbed  honoun,  wfacDtM 
Romans  considered  him  as  the  founder  (^  tM 
city  and  empire,  and  the  son  of  the  ^  of  «* 
He  is  generalhr  represented  Uke  hit  6tba,M 
much  Siat  it  is  difficult  to  distinnidi  tbA 
The  fable  of  the  two  children  of  Rbct  SjW 
being  nonriaired  by  a  she- wolf,  utmfnmU^ 
Faustulus**  wifie,  having  brooffht  thm  ^. 
[Vid.Acea.}  />Mmy»  »i^  1  and2.-X*»  U 
4,  Ac— Jus^n.  43,  c.  1  and  2.— n>r.  l,e.  l- 
Plut.  in  RomuL—VaL  Jf ox.  3,  c  2,  L 5, tl 
^Plin.  15,  c  18,  dfcc— F»r^.  jEn.%j-9^ 
mb,—Ot%d.  Met,  14,  v.  616  and845i  f^% 
AcSorat,  3,  od.  3.— -/ur.  18,  ▼•^^_,j. 

ROM^DS  SYXTIUajOrALLADIUi,!!"^"* 

Angustulus,)  Che  last  of  Che  amperaiMw 
western  empire  of  Romei  His  c''^}^^ 
conqoeittd  AT  D.  476,  by  the  Herafi,  »* 
Odoacer,  who  assumed  the  nameofw*" 

RoMTs,  L  a  eon  of  JEneas,  by  Lt'J*- ^•^ 
suppose  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Rfl"^"!^ 
II.  A  son  of  ^mathion,  sent  by  w"**?". 
Italy,  and  also  sappowjd  by  some  cobe  the tt» 
er  of  R(Mne.  .   /^ 

Roscf A  Lex  <fe  theatric,  by  L.  R»«"X 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  »!?  Jf  J* 
none  should  sit  in  the  first  14  ^^fj^^ 
tre,  if  they  were  noC  in  poeMssion  «  «^"^ 
tia,  which  was  the  fortune  required  to  M»»^ 

manlLnight'  .«..#Li- 

Roscics,  (a)  I.  a  Roman  »c(or,J)ora^^ 
nuvium,  socelebratedon  the  stage,  ™23|^ 
median  of  excellence  and  n^"^  °^J?5Ti^ 
name.  His  eyes  were  naturally  o^J^^iiA 
he  always  appeared  on  the  stage  witfc  ^J^ 
but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to  set  J"  ^gj. 
ters  without,  and  they  ovcrkwked  twflo?^ 
ties  ef  his  foce,  that  they  might  *J«  ^JSwi* 
his  elegant  pronunciation,  and  be  *"J"JJpjo8 
the  sweetness  of  his  voice.  He  J"**^^^^ 
suspicion  of  dishonourable  pnu^iotf ;  i^f,^ 
ro,  who  had  been  one  of  h»  pupjb.  "»^ 
his  defence,  and  cleared  him  of  ^"f^ 
aspersions  of  his  enemies,  in  an  ^'^''v  ^^^ 
stmexUnt  Rosdus  wrote  a  treads^  jj^^. 
be  compared,  with  great  ^wsceBaund^^^^^ 
ing,  the  profession  of  the  orator  ^r^n^x^ 
comedian.  He  died  about  60  years  b«W«^*^ 

fforat.  %  ep.  1.— QutnK/.— Ofc. /^  JLft 
Orat,  3,  de  Div.  1,  &c  TVsc  ^  ^Tfli, 
Cic, II.  Sextus.  a  rich  citiseo  «f  gj^ 

and  eioquenUydefended  by  Cfcero^  in»"*^ 
still  extant,  A.  U.  C.  6t1     Cic.proS.it^ 

RoxlNA,  L  a  Persian  woman  <«ken  PJ^JJ^ 

Alexander.    The  conqueror  w«[^. 

inoured  of  her  and  married  her.    °'"f      ^ 

with  great  cruelty  after  Alexsndjr^  fl^^g  (T 

she  was  at  last  put  to  death  tjr  Css^d^J^ 


de  Div.  1,  &c  TVsc  %  ^Z'VZm, 
_  II.  Sextos,  a  rich  citi«eo  «» gj^l 

murdered  in  the  dictatorship  of  ^^ J^i^^JrM 
of  the  same  name,  was  accused  of."*  ^^j^ 


by  Alexander.    The  conqueror  ^gtehi'^ 

leath  bv  Ca«« 
der.    She  was  'daughter  of  Daring  oii  —  ^ 
ing  to  othera  of  one  of  his  satisp«^    .  ^| 

c.  4,  L  10,  c.  d.— P/«/.  Ml  Aier- *K  ^-elt 

of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  P«>^7b^ 
Rupus,  r  Ful  QuinHu9l  one  o'.'^JiS- 
tors  of  SyOa,  degraded  from  ^•^^n^ 
tor,  because  ten  pounds  weight  of  F^ 

found  in  his  house.  ^  ot±.kt^ 

RtTFiLiys,  I.  an  o^ker  tamMJ^  *■*» 
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ftTillKmUtiv«  mtttnen.  Ha  was  proteribed  bj 
Aoffasttifl,  and  fled  to  Brutus.  Bcnrat.  I,  sat  7, 
V.  1. II.  A  writer,  whose  treatises  de  Jigu- 


•entenHarum^  &c  were  edited  by  Runken, 
8vo.  L.  Bat.  1786. 

RnsTicus,  L.  JuN.  Arulenus,  a  man  put  to 
dearth  by  Domitian.  He  was  the  friend  and 
preceptor  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  praises  his 
abilities  ;  and  be  is  likewise  commended  by 
Tacitus,  16,  H.  c.  26.— P/in.  1,  cp.  li,^Suet, 
in  Oom. 

RuTiLnrs  Rufus,  (P.)  I.  a  Roman  consul  in 
the  age  of  S?1U,  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and 
writioffs.  When  SyHa  had  banished  him  from 
Ronoe  he  retired  to  Smyrna,  amidst  the  accla^ 
Djetions  and  praises  of  the  people ;  and  when 
some  of  his  fnends  wished  him  to  be  recalled 
honoe  by  means  of  a  civil  war.  he  severely  re- 
prinmnded  them,  and  said  that  he  wished  rather 
to  see  bis  country  blush  at  his  exile  thian  to 
plunee  it  info  distress  by  his  return.  He  was 
the   first  who  taught  the  Roman  soldiers  the 

Sinciples  of  fencing,  and  by  thus  mixing  dex- 
rity  with  valour,  rendered  their  attacks  more 
certain  and  more  irresistible.  During  his  ba- 
nishment he  cmpbyed  his  time  in  study,  and 
wrote  an  history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  lUe  in  Latin,  besides  many 
other  works.  Ovid,  Fcut.  6,  v.  563.— Seneca  de 
Ben^. — Cie,  in  Brut,  de  Orat.  1,  c.  53.—  Vcd. 

Max.  2,  c  3,  1.  6,  c.  A.—Paterc.  2.  c  9. 

II.  Claud.  Numantianus,  a  poet  of  Uaul  in  the 
reign  of  Honorius.  Accordingto  some,  he 
wrote  a  poem  on  mount  £tna.  J3e  wrote  also 
an  Itinerary,  published  by  Burman  in  the  poetc 
Latini  minores^  L.  Bat.  4to.  1731. 

S. 

SabIchus,  or  Sabicon,  a  king  of  .£thiopia, 
who  invaded  Elgypt  and  reigned  there  after  the 
expedition  of  the  king  of  Amasii.  After  a 
reiffn  of  50  years  he  was  terrified  by  a  dream, 
and  retired  into  his  own  kingdom.  Iierodoti^% 
c  137,  &C. 

SabIna,  Julta,  a  Roman  matron,  who  mar- 
ried Adrian.    She  is  celebrated  for  her  private 
as  well  as  public  virtues.    Adrian  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  asperity,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived ftmn  hefr  the  imperial  purple ;  and  the 
empress  was  so  sensible  of  his  unkmdness,  that 
she  boasted  in  his  presence  that  she  had  dis- 
dained to  make  him  a  fiuher,  lest  bis  children 
should  become  more  odious  or  more  tyrannical 
than  he  himself  was.    The  behaviour  of  Sabina 
at  last  80  exasperated  Adrian  that  he  poisoned 
her,  or,  according  to  some,  obliged  her  to  destroy 
heriel£    The  emperor  at  that  time  laboured 
under  a  mortal  disease,  and  therefore  he  was  the 
iDora  encouraged  to  sacrifice  Sabina  to  his  re- 
seatment,  that  she  mi^ht  not  survive  him.    Di- 
vine booours  were  paid  to  her  memory.    She 
died  after  she  had  been  married  38  yean  to 
Adrian,  A.  D.  138. 

Sabint.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Sab'inds  Aulub^  I.  a  Latin  poet  intimate  with 
Ovid.  He  wrote  some  epistles  and  elegies,  in 
the  namber  of  whidi  were  mentioned  an  epis- 
tle from  .£neas  to  Dido^  firom  Hippolytns  to 
Phadra,  and  from  Jason  to  Hipsipyle,  from  De* 
mophooQ  to  Phyllis,  from  Paris  to  CEnone, 
1x001  UlyiMs  to  Penelope ;  the  three  last  of 


which,  though  aaid  to  be  his  compositioD)  vn 

spurious.    Ovid,  Am.  2,  el.  18,  v.  27. it.  A 

man  from  whom  the  Sabines  received  their 
name.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death, 
and  was  one  of  those  deities  whom  JEneas  in- 
voked when  he  entered  Italy.  He  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  of  Lacedemonian  origin.  Vtrg,  JEn, 
7,  V.  171. III.  Julius,  an  officer,  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  in  the  beginning  of 
Vespasian's  reign.  He  was  soon  aftir  defeated 
in  a  battle ;  and,  to  escape  fipom  the  oonquem^ 
he  hid  himself  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  wita 
two  faithful  domestics,  where  he  continoed  un- 
seen for  nine  successive  years.  His  wife  found 
out  bis  retreat,  and  spent  her  time  with  him, 
till  her  frequent  visits  to  the  cave  discovered  the 
place  of  his  concealment.  He  was  dragged  be- 
fore  Vespasian,  and  by  his  orders  put  to  (feath, 
though  hu  friends  interested  themselves  in  hie 
cause,  and  his  wife  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
emperor's  pity  by  showing  him  the  twins  whom 
she  had  brought  forth  in  uieir  subterraneous  re- 
treat  IVT  Titios,  a  Roman  senator,  shame- 
fully accused  and  condemned  by  Sejanus.  Hie 
body,  after  execution,  was  dra^^  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
indignities.  His  dog  constantly  followed  the 
body»  and  when  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
the  faithful  animal  plunged  in  after  it,  and  was 
drowned.  PUn,  ^  c  lO. — ^ — V.  Poppcus,  a 
Roman  consul,  who  presided  above  'ii  years 
over  Mcesia,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  his 
victories  over  the  Barbarians.  He  was &K'C*< 
favourite  of  Augustus  and  of  Tiberius.     Tacit, 

Ann. VI.  Flavius,  a  brother  of  Vespasian, 

killed  \>j  the  populace.  -He  was  well  known 
for  hii  ndelity  to  Vitellius.  He  commanded  in 
the  Roman  armies 35 years,  and  wasgovemor 

of  Rome  for  12. Vfl.  A  friend  of  I^xuitian. 

VIII.  A  Roman  wUb  attempted  to  plunder 

the  temple  of  the  Jews. IX.  A  friend  of  the 

emperor  Alexander. X.  A  lawyer. 

.  Sabura  NU8,  an  officer  of  the  pnatorian  guards. 
When  he  was  appointed  to  tnis  office  by  the 
emperor  Trajan,  the  prince  presented  him  with 
a  sword,  saying.  Use  this  weapon  in  my  serviea 
so  long  as  my  cofnmands  are  just ;  btU  turn  it 
against  my  own  breast  whenever  I  become  cruel 
or  malevolent, 

Sabus,  the  same  as  Sabinus.     Vid.  SabinttM, 

Sacadas,  a  musician  and  poet  of  Argos,  who 
obtained  three  several  times  the  prixe  at  the  PV- 
thian  games.    PltU.  de  mus, — Paus.  6^  c.  14. 

Sacrata  Lex,  militaris,  A.  U.  C.  411,  by 
the  dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  as  some  suppose, 
enacted  that  the  name  of  no  soldier  whicn  had 
been  entered  in  the  muster  roll  should  be  struck 
out  but  by  his  consen^  and  that  no  person  who 
had  been  a  military  tribune  shoukl  execute  tha 
office  of  duetor  ordinum, 

Sacrdm  Bxllum,  a  name  given  to  the  wan 
carried  on  concerning  the  temple  ef  Delphi 
The  first  began  B.  C.  448;  and  in  it  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedemonians  were  auxiliaries  on 
opposite  sides.  The  second  war  began  357  B. 
C.  and  was  finished  nine  years  after  by  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  who  destrmd  all  the  cities  m 
the  Phocians.     Vtd.  Phocts, 

Sadalbs,  a  son  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  assisted  Pompey  with  a  body  of  500  hofse- 
men.     Ots.  BelL  G.  S.-^Cic  Ver,  1. 

SadtAtjsSi  one  of  the  Mexmnada,  who  re^gn- 
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«il  in  Lj«Ba  13  jetn  after  bis  fiither  Gyget. 
Hfl  made  war  against  the  Miletdons  for  six 
years.     Herodot.  1,  c.  16^  &c 

SaleiuSi  a  poet  of  mat  merit  in  the  ace  of 
Domitian,  yet  liinchedby  poverty,  thou jrh  born 
of  illustrious  parents,  and  ilistinguiished  by  pu- 
rity of  manners  and  integrity  of  mind.  Juv.  7, 
y.  90,— Quint.  10,  c.  1. 

Salii,  a  oidlcge  of  priests  at  Rome  instituted 
in  honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by  Numa,  to 
take  care  of  the  sacred  shields  called  Ancylia, 
B.  C.  709.    r  Vtd.  Ancyle.]    They  were  twelve 
in  number,  tno  three  elders  among  them  had  the 
tuperintendance  of  all  the  rest ;  the  first  was 
called  prcuul^  the  second  Tate8^  and  the  third 
fnagitter.    Their  number  was  afterwards  dou- 
bled by  Tullus  Hostilius,  after  he  had  olitaincd 
a  victory  over  the  Fidenatea,  in  consequence  of 
a  TOW  which  he  had  made  to  Mars.     The  Salii 
were  all  of  patrician  families,  and  the  oftice  was 
very  honourable.     The  first  of  March  was  the 
day  on  which  the  Salii  observed  their  festivals 
in  nonoor  of  Mars.    They  were  generally  dress- 
ed in  a  short  scarlet  tunic,  of  which  only  the 
edges  were  soen  ;  they  wore  a  largo  purple  co- 
loured belt  about  the  waist,  which  was  fastened 
with  brass  buckles.     They  had  on  their  heads 
roond  bonneta^  with  two  corners  standing  up,  ami 
they  wore  in  their  right  hand  a  small  rod,  and 
ki  ttieir  left  a  small  buckler.    In  the  observation 
of  their  solemnity  they  first'  ufiered  sacrifices, 
and  afterwards  went  through  the  streets  danc- 
ing in  measured  motions,  sometimes  all  together, 
or  at  other  times  separately,  while  musical  in- 
■tmmonts  were  playing  before  them.     They 
placed   their  body  in  mlTerent  attitudes,  and 
•truck  with  their  rods  the  shieldr  which  they 
held  in  their  hands.    They  also  sunff  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  particularly  of  Mars,  Jono^ 
Venus,  and  Minerva,  and  they  were  accom- 
panied in  the  chorus  by  a  certain  number  of  vir- 
nns,  habited  like  themselves,  and  called  Saliai, 
The  Salii  instituted  by  Numa  were  called  Pa- 
laiinit  in  contradistinction  from  the  others,  be- 
cause thejr  lived  on  mount  Palatine,  and  offered 
their  sacrifices  there.     Those  that  were  added 
by  Tnllus  were  odled  CoUinLAgonaUs^  or 
QairinaUf^  from  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
where  they  bad  fixed  their  residence.     Their 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived  a  salicndo^  or 
§aUandoy  because,  during  their  festivals,  it  was 
particulaHpr  requisite  that  they  should  leap  and 
danoe.^   Their  feasts  and  entertainments  were 
uncommonly  rich  and  sumptuous,  whence  dape* 
Moliares  is  proverbially  applied  to  such  repasts 
as  are  most  splendid  anu  costly.    It  was  usual 
among  the  Romans  when  they  declared  war,  for 
the  Salii  to  shake  their  shields  with  great  vio- 
lence, as  if  to  call  upon  the  god  Mars  to  come 
to  their  aasisUnce.     Lit,  1,  c.  20.— Farro.  rfc 
^  h^  ^^^'—Ovid,  raat.  3,  v.  387.— Dumys. 
^•"T^^:  ^»  ^-  ^'  *c.— Ftr^.  JSn.  8,  v.  385. 

Salinator,  a  surname  common  to  the  family 
of  the  Livu  and  others. 

SALiuii,an  Acamanian  at  the  games  exhibit- 
ed  by^neas  m  Sicily,  and  killed  in  the  wars 
with  "1  umus.  It  IS  said  by  some  that  he  tought 
the  Latms  tboae  ceremonies,  accompanied  with 
dancing  which  afterwards  bore  his  name  in  the 
appelUtfon  of  the  SaliL  Virg,  jEn.  5,  v.  298, 
1.  iU|  y»  io3. 

Saluostius,  I.(Crigpu8),  ["has  been  general- 


ly  considered  as  the  first  among  the  Romans  t^fid 
merited  the  title  of  historian.     This  celebrated 
writer  was  born  at  Aroitemam.  in  the  territory 
of  the  Sabinee,  in  the  year  669.     He  recavcd 
his  education  at  Rome,  and,  in  his  early  youth, 
appears  to  have  been  desirous  to  devote  himself 
to  literary  pursuits.     But  it  was  not  easy  for 
one  residing  in  the  capital  to  escape  the  conta- 
(rious  desire  of  military  or  political  disttnction. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  be  obtained  ths 
situation  of  queator,  which  entitled  him  to  a 
scat  in  the  senate,  and  about  six  years  after- 
wards he  was  elected    tribune  of' the  people. 
While  in  this  ofiice,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
fortunes  of  Cesar,  and  along  with  one  of  his 
coUeagufs  in  the  tribunate,  conducted  the  pro- 
secution acainst  Milo  fox  the  murder  of  CI0- 
diusv    In  the  year  704,  he  was  excluded  from 
the  senate,  on  pretext  of  immoral  conduct,  but 
more  probably  from  the  violence  of  the  patrician 
party,  to  which  he  was  opposed.     Aulas  Gcl- 
lins,  on  the  authority  of  Varro*s  treatise,  Pius 
aut  de  PaeCy  informs  us  that  he  incurred  this 
disgrace  in  consequence  of  being  surprised  in  an 
intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  wife  of  Milo,  by  the 
huslnnd,  who  made  him  be  scourged  by  his 
slaves.     It  has  been  doubted,  however,  by  mo* 
dern  critics,  whether  it  was  the  historian  Sal- 
lust  who  was  thus  detected  and  punished,  or  his 
nephew,  Crispus  Sallustius,  to  whom  Horace 
has  addressed  the  second  ode  of  the  second  book. 
It  seems,  indeed,  unlikely,  that  in  such  a  cor- 
rupt age,  an  amour  with  a  woman  of  Fausta's 
abandoned  character,  should  have  been  the  real 
cause  of  his  expulsion  from  the  senate.    After 
undergoing  this  ignominy,  which,  for  tho  pre- 
sent, bafil]^  all  his  hopes  of  preferment,  he  quit- 
ted Rome,  and  joined  his  patron,  Cesar,  m 
Gaul.     He  Continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
that  commander,  and,  in  particular,  bore  a  share 
in  the  expedition  to  Africa,  where  the  scattered 
remains  of  Pompey's  party  had  united.     That 
region  being  finally  suhdu^,  Sallust  was  left  by 
Cesar  as  prstor  of  Numidia ;  and  about  the 
same  tinoe  he  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero.    He  remained  only  a  year  in 
his  government,  but  during  that  period  be  en- 
riched himself  by  despoiling  the  province.    On 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  the  Nu- 
midians,  whom  he  had  plundered,  but  escaped 
with  impunity,  by  means  of  the  protection  of 
Cesar,  and  was  quietly  permitted  to  betake  him- 
self to  a  luxurious  retirement  with  his  ill-gotten 
wealth.    He  chose  for  his  favourite  retreat  a 
villa  at  Tibur,  which  had  t>e1onget1  to  Cesar } 
and  he  also  built  a  magnificent  palace  in  the 
suburbs  of  Rome,  surrounded  by  delightful  plea- 
sure-grounds,   which    were    afterwards    wrfl 
known  and  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the  Gar- 
dens of  Sallust.     The  SallusUan  palace  and 
gardens  became,  after  the  death  of  their  original 
proprietor,  the  residence  of  successive  emperors. 
Augustus  chose  them  as  the  scene  of  his  most 
sumptuous  entertainments.     The  taste  of  Ves- 
pasian preferred  them  to  the  palace  of  the  Ce- 
sars.    Even  the  virtuous  Nerva,  and  stem  Au- 
relian,  were  so  attracted  by  their  beauty,  that, 
while  at  Rome,  they  were  their  constant  abode. 
In  his  urban  gardens,  or  villa  at  Tibur,  Sallust 
passed  the  close  of  his  life,  dividing  hb  time  be- 
tween nterary  avocations  and  the  society  of  his 
ftiencb— among  whom  he  numbered  LocaUus, 
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MeMftla,  and  Coraeliiif  Nepof.  Such  baTtng 
been  bit  fiiendB  and  stadieii  it  seems  highly 
iioprobable  that  be  indulged  in  that  excessive 
libertinism  which  has  been  attributed  to  tiim, 
on  Uie  erroneons  supposition  that  he  was  the 
Sallust  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  first  book 
of  his  Satires.  The  suty'ect  of  Sallust's  cha- 
racter is  one  which  has  excited  some  investiga- 
tion and  interesti  and  on  which  veiy  difierent 
opinions  have  been  formed.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  loose  morals  is  evident ;  and  it  cannot 
bo  denied  that  he  rapaciously  plundered  his 

S evince,  like  other  Roman  sbvemors  of  the 
y.  But  it  seems  doubtful  if  he  was  that  mon- 
ster of  iniquity  he  has  been  soroetioMs  repre- 
sented. He  was  extremely  unfortunate  in  the 
first  permanent  notice  taken  of  his  character  by 
his  contemporaries.  The  decided  enemy  of 
Pompey  ana  his  &ction,  he  had  said  of  that  cele- 
brated chief,  in  his  general  history,  that  he  was 
a  man  *  oris  prolu,  animo  inverecundD.'  Le- 
neus,  the  freedman  of  Pompey,  avenged  his 
master,  by  the' most  virulent  abuse  of  his  enemy, 
in  a  work  which  should  rather  be  rmrded  as 
a  frantic  satire  than  an  historical  c&cument. 
Of  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  to  the  life 
of  the  historian  we  may,  in  some  degree,  judge, 
liom  what  be  said  of  him  as  an  author.  He 
odled  him,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  '  Nebu- 
lonem,  vit&  scripCisque  monstrosum :  praeterea, 
nriscorum  Catonisque  ineruditissimum  furem.' 
The  life  of  Sallust,  by  Asconius  Pedianus, 
vfhich  was  written  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
might  have  acted,  in  the  present  day,  as  a  cor- 
rective, or  pdliative,  of  toe  unfavourable  im- 
pression produced  by  this  iniurious  libel,  has 
unfortunately  perished ;  and  the  next  work  on 
the  subject  now  extant,  is  a  professed  rhetorical 
declamation  against  the  character  of  Sallust, 
which  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  name  of 
Cicero^  but  was  not  written  till  long  after  the 
dMth  of  that  orator,  and  is  now  genendly  assign- 
ed by  critics,  to  a  rhetorician,  m  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  called  Porcius  Latro.  The  calumnies 
invented  or  exaggerated  by  Lenaus,  and  pro- 
pagated in  the  scholiasUc  theme  of  Porcius 
LSro^  have  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam,  and  by  Professor 
Meisner,  of  Prague,  in  their  respective  accounts 
of  the  Life  of  Sallust.  His  cnamcter  has  re- 
ceived more  justice  from  the  prefatorv  Memoir 
and  Notes  of  Do  Brosses,  his  French  transla- 
tor, and  from  the  researches  of  Wieland  in  Qei- 
many.  The  first  book  of  Sallust  was  the  Con- 
Bpiracy  qf  Catiline,  There  exists,  however, 
some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  period  of  its  com* 
position.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was 
written  immediately  after  the  author  went  out 
of  ofike  as  tribune  of  the  people,  that  is,  in 
the  year  703 :  and  the  composition  of  the  Ju- 
gurthine  War,  as  well  as  of  his  general  history, 
are  fixed  by  Le  Clerc  between  toat  period  and 
his  appointment  to  the  prstorship  of  Numidia. 
The  subjects  chosen  by  Sallust  form  two  of  the 
most  important  and  prominent  topics  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  Rome.  The  periods,  inoeed,  which  he 
describes,  were  painful,  but  they  were  interest- 
ing. Full  of  conspiracies,  usurpations,  and 
civil  wars^  ihej  chieov  exhibit  the  mutual  rage 
and  iniqBity  of  embittered  &ctions^  furious 
struggles  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
tfpen  ooimptiNi  ia  the  senate,  vanahty  m  the 


courts  of  justice,  and  rapine  in  the  province*. 
This  state  of  things,  so  tordbly  painted  by  Sal- 
lust, produced  the  conspiracy,  and  even  in  some 
degree  formed  the  character  of  Catiline:  but 
it  was  the  oppressive  debts  of  individuals,  the 
temper  of  Sylla's  soldiers,  and  the  absence  of 
Pompey  with  his  army,  which  gave  a  possibi- 
lity, and  even  prospect  of  suoceas  to  a  plot  which 
anected  the  vital  existence  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  which,  although  arrested  in  its  com- 
mencement, was  one  oftbese  vioknt  sliocks 
which  hasten  the  fell  of  a  state.    The  History 
of  the  Jugurthine  War,  if  not  so  important  or 
menacing  to  the  vital  ^  interests  and  immediate 
safety  of  Rome,  exhibits  a  more  extensive  field 
of  action,  and  a  greater  theatre  of  war.    No 
prince,  except  MithridateSf  gave  so  much  em- 
pbyment  to  the  arms  of  tlic  Romans.    In  tha 
course  of  no  war  in  which  thev  had  ever  been 
engaged,  not  even  the  second  Carthaginian, 
were  the  people  more  desix>ndin^,  and  in  none 
were  they  more  elated  with  ultimato  success. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  ac- 
count of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  contest    The 
endless  resources,  and  hair-bre&dlh  escapes  of 
Ju^urtha — his  levity,  his  fickle  feithkas  dispo* 
sition,  contrasted  with  the  perseverance  and  (mi- 
dence  of  the  Roman  commander,  Metdlus,  are 
all  described  in  a  manner  the  most  vivid  and 
picturesque.    In  general,  Sallust*s  painting  cf 
character  is  so  strong^  that  we  almost  ibresea 
how  each  individual  wdl  conduct  himself  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed.    Tacitus  attri- 
butes all  the  actions  of  men  to  policy,-^to  re- 
fined, and  sometimes  imaginary  views';  but  Sal- 
lust, more  correctly,  discovers  their  chief  springs 
in  the  passions  and  dispositions  of  individuius. 
Besides  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jo- 
j^bino  War,  which  have  been  preserved  en- 
tire, and  from  which  our  estimate  of  the  merita 
of  Sallust  must  be  chiefiy  formed,  he  was  au- 
thor of  a  civil  and  military  history  o£  the  repub* 
lie,  in  five  books,  entitled,  Hiatoria  rerwm  in 
Bepublica  Romana  Oealarum,    This  work,  in- 
scnbcd  to  LuculAis,  the  son  of  the  oelebralad 
commander  of  that  name^  was  the  mature  firnU 
of  the  genius  of  Sallust,  having  been  the  last 
history  he  composed.    It   incToded,  ppoperiy 
speakmg,  only  a  period  of  thirteen  yean^— ex* 
tendinff  from  the  resignation  of  the  diotatofsfaip 
by  Sylla,  till  the  promulgation  of  the  Manillas 
law,  by  which  Pompe}r  was  invested  with  au- 
thority equal  to  that  which  Sylla  had  reMnqoaib- 
ed,  and.  obtained,  with  unlimited  power  m  the 
east,  the  command  of  the  army  destined  to  act 
against    Mithridates.     This   period,    though 
short,  comprehends  some  of  the  oKMt  interest- 
ing aiid  luminous  points  which  appear  in  tiia 
Roman  Annals.    During  this  interval,  and  al< 
most  at  the  same  moment,  the  repablic  was  at* 
tacked  in  the  east  by  the  most  powerful  and  en- 
terprizing  of  the  monarchs  vnth  whom  it  had 
yet  waged  war ;  in  the  west,  by  one  of  the  most 
skilful  of  its  own  generals ;  and  in  the 
of  Italy,  by  its  gbdiatovs  and  sb' 
work  idso  was  introduced  by  two 


the  one  presenting  a  picture  of  the  governosenl 
and  manners  of  the  Romans,  from  the  origin  of 
their  city  to  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars,  the  other  containing  a  genera)  viewof  tha 
dissensions  of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  so  that  tha 
whole  book  may  be  eon  "      ' 
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the  l^miiiation  of  the  Jugnithine  war  and  the 
bfeakinff  oat  of  CatiKne's  coMpiracj.     The 
lose  of  vain  valuable  production  ia  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  aa  all  the  accouota  of  Roman  hia- 
tory  which  have  been  written,  aro  defective  dar- 
ing the  intereating   period  it  comprehended. 
Neariy  700  fragmenta  oelonging  to  it  have  been 
amaased,  from  icholiasta  and  grammariana,  bj 
De  Broaaea,  the  French  tranalator  of  Sallost ; 
bat  thej  are  ao  abort  and  unconnected,  that 
they  merely  ferve  aa  land-marka,  from  which 
we  may  conjecture  what  aubjecta  were  treated 
of^  and  what  evcnta  were  recorded.    The  only 
parte  of  the  history  which  have  been  preserved 
in  any  degree  entire,  are  four  orationa  and  two 
letters.    Fomiionias  Lstus  discovered  the  ora- 
tions in  a  MS.  of  the  VaUcan,  containing  a 
collection  of  speeches  from    Roman  history. 
The  Arst  is  an  oration  pronounced  against  SylJa 
by  the  turbulent  Marcus  JEmilius  Lepidus; 
who,  (aa  is  well  known,)  being  desirous,  at  the 
expiration  of  hia  year,  to  be  appointed  a  second 
time  consul,  excited,   for  that  purpose,  a  civil 
war,  and  rendered  himaelf  master  of  a  great 
part  of  Italy.    The  aecond  oration,   which  is 
that  of  Luciua  Philippus,  ia  an  invective  against 
the  treasonable  attempt  of  Lepidus,  and  was 
calculated  to  rouae  the  people  from  the  apathy 
with  which  they  beheld  proceedings  that  were 
likely  to  terminate  in  the  total  subversion  of  the 
government    The  third  harangae  was  deliver- 
ed by  the  tribane  Licinius :  it  was  an  effort 
of  that  demagogue  to  depress  the  patrician,  and 
raise  the  trilKinitial  power,  for  which  purpose 
lie  alternately  flatters  the  people  and  reviles  the 
senate.    The  oration  of  Mareus  Cotta  b  un- 
questionably a  fine  one.    He  addressed  it  to  the 
people,  dunng  the  period  of  his  consulship,  in 
order  to  calm  their  minds,  and  allay  their  re- 
Mntment  at  tlM  bad  success  of  public  afiairs, 
which,  without  any  blame  on  his  part,  had  late- 
ly, in  many  respects,  been  conducted  to  an  un- 
prosperous  iMue.    Of  the  two  letters  which  are 
extant,  the  one  ia  from  Pompey  to  the  aenate, 
complaining,  in  vfitj  strong  terms,  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  tne  simplies  for  the  army  which  he 
commanded  in  Spain  against  Sertorius;  the 
other  is  feigned  to  be  addressed  from  Mithrida- 
tes  to  Arsaces,  kin^  of  Parthia,  and  to  be  writ- 
ten when  the  affairs  of  the  former  monarch 
were   proceeding   unsuccessfully.    It  exhorts 
him,  nevertheless,  with  great  eloquence  and 
power  of  amment,  to  join  him  in  an  alliance 
against  tiie  Kornans :  for  this  purpose,  it  places 
in  a  strong  pMut  of  view  that  unprincipled  ]po- 
licy,  and  amb^os  desire  of  universal  empire 
— all  which  could  not,  without  this  device  of  an 
imaginary  letter  by  a  foe,  have  been  so  well 
urged  by  a  national  historian.    It  concludes 
with  showing  the  extreme  danger  which  the 
Parthlana  would  incur  firom  the  hostility  of  the 
Romans,  shoukl  they  succeed  in  finally  subju- 
gating Pontos  and  Armenia.    The  only  other 
fragnK»nt,  of  any  length,  is  the  description  of  a 
splendid  entertainment  given  to  Metellua,  on 
his  return,  after  a  year's  absence,  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Farther  Spain.    It  appears,  from  seve- 
ral other  fragment^  that  Sallust  had  introduced, 
•n  occasion  of  the  Mithridatie   war,  a  geo- 
graphical account  of  the  shores  and  countries 
Doraering  on  the  Euxine,  in  the  same  manner 
•0  he  eatoia  Into  a  too^phical  dewsription  of 


Africa  in  his  historr  of  the  Jugortliine 

This  part  of  j^  work  baa  been  much  applaud^ 
ed  by  ancient  writers  for  exactness  and  liveli- 
ness ;  and  ia  frequently  referred  to,  aa  the  high- 
est authority,  by  Strabo,  Pomj)oniaa  Mela,  and 
other  geographers.    Besides  bis  historical  works, 
there  exist  two  political  discourses,  oonoemin^ 
the  administration  of  the  government,  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  Julius  Cesar,  which  have  ge- 
nerally, though  not  on  sufficient  grounds,  been 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  SaUust."     Duniop.] 
The  best  editions  of  Sallost  are  those  of  An- 
thon,  New-York,  1830 ;  of  Haverkamp,  2  voIsl  . 
4ta  Amst.   1743;  and  of  Edinburgh,  ISmo. 
1756.    QttintU.  10,  c.  i.—Suet,  de  Cham,  in 

C<B».— Martial.  14,  ep.  I91-. II.  A  nephew 

of  the  historian,  by  whom  he  waa  adopted.  H« 
imitated  the  moderation  of  Mcoenas,  and  i»> 
mained  satisfied  with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
kniffht,  when  he  could  have  made  himaelf  pow- 
erfiu  by  the  favours  of  Aueustos  and  Tiberius. 
He  was  very  efifeminate  and  iuxurioua.  Horace 
dedicated  2,  od.  %to  him.     Tacit.  Ann.  1.— 

Plin,  34. tin.  Secundua  Promotns,  a  native 

of  Gaul,  very  intimate  with  the  emperor  Julian. 
He  is  remarkable  for  his  integrity  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  counsels.  Julian  nrade  him  prefect 
of  CHul.— There  is  also  another  Sallust,  called 
Seeundus^  whom  aome  have  improperly  con- 
founded with  Prodootus.  Secunuus  was  abo 
one  of  Julian's  favourites,  and  was  made  by  him 
prefect  of  the  east  He  conciliated  the  good 
ffracea  of  the  Romans  b^  the  purity  of  his  morals^ 
his  fondness  for  discipline,  and  his  religious 
principles.  After  the  death  of  the  erapeior  Jo- 
vian, ne  was  universally  named  by  the  officow 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  succeed  on  the  imperial 
throne ;  but  he  refused  this  i^reat  though  dan- 
gerous honour,  and  pleaded  infirmities  of  body 
and  old  age.  The  Romans  wished  upon  this  to 
invest  his  son  with  the  imperial  purpM,  but  Sc» 
cundus  opposed  it,  and  observed  that  he  waa  too 
young  to  support  the  dignity. 

Salonika,  a  celebrated  matron,  who  married 
the  emperor  (HUienus,  and  distinguished  herself 
by  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  She 
vras  a  patroness  of  all  the  nne  arts ;  and  to  her 
clemency,  miklnen,  and  benevolence,  Rome  was 
indebted  some  time  for  her  peace  and  prosperity. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  in  aome  of  hu  ex- 
peditiona,  and  dlen  called  him  away  from  the 
pursuits  of  pleasure  to  make  war  against  the 
enemies  of  Kome.  She  was  put  to  death  by  the 
hands  of  the  conspiratore,  who  also  assaasinated 
her  husband  and  femily  about  the  year  968  of 
the  Christian  era. 

Salon! Kus,  I.  a  son  of  Asinius  PoUio.  He  re- 
ceived his  name  from  the  conquest  of  Salona, 
by  his  father.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  he- 
ro of  Virgil's  fourth  ecl(^ue,  in  which  the  re- 
turn of  the  golden  age  is  so  warmly  and  b^uti- 

fuUy  anticipated. II.  P.  Licinius  Cornelius, 

a  son  of  Gallienus,  by  Salonina,  sent  into  Gaul, 
there  to  be  tou^ht  the  art  of  war.  He  remain- 
ed there  aome  time,  till  the  usurper  Poathumius 
arose  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  Sakmi- 
nuf  was  upon  this  delivered  up  to  his  enemy, 
and  put  to  death  in  the  10th  year  of  his  age. 

Salvcan,  one  of  the  fethera  of  the  5th  centu- 
ry, of  whose  works  the  best  edition  is  the  12mo. 
Paris,  1684. 
SalyxuSj  a  flote-piayer  Mlute^,  lung  by  th* 
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fobeUioOs  slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  agc'of  Marios. 
He  maintained  for  some  time  war  against  the 
RomaDS. 
SAMN1TE0.     Vid,  Part  I. 
Sakchoniathon,  a  Phcenician  historian,  bom 
■it  BeryUUi  o^i  according  to  others,  at  Tyre. 
He  flourished  a  few  years  before  the  Trojan 
#ar,  and  wrote,  in  the  language  of  his  country, 
an  history  in  nine  books/  m  which  he  amply 
treated  of  the  theology  and  antiquities  of  Phe- 
nicia  and  the  neighbouring  places.    It  was  com- 
t»iiad  from  the  various  records  found  in  cities, 
and  the  atlnals  which  Wefe  usually  kept  in  the 
temj^es  of  the  gods  among  the  ancients.    This 
history  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Phib,  a 
native  of  Bvblus^  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
tmpetat  Aurlan.    Some  few  fhigments  of  this 
Greek  titoslatiod  aie  extant.    Som^,  however, 
•upDose  them  to  be  spurious,  while  others  con- 
tend that  they  are  true  and  authentic. 

SandHocgMtus,  an  Indian  of  a  mean  origin. 
His  impertidende  to  Alexander  was  the  beffin- 
ning  of  his  matness ;  the  conqueror  ordered  him 
to  he  seizec^  but  Sandrocottus  fled  away,  and  at 
lastdiopped  down  overwhelmed  with  fatigue. 
As  he  nept  on  the  ground^  a  lion  came  to  nim 
and  gently  licked  the  sweat  from  his  foce.  This 
uncommoa  tamerfess  of  the  animal  appeared 
supernatural  to  Sandrocottus,  and  raised  his  am- 
bition. He  aspired  to  the  monaftohy,  and  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  he  made  himself  master 
of  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  Seleucos.    Justin.  15,  C.  4^ 

Sannvrion,  a  tragie  poet  of  Athens.  He 
imposed  many  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which 
was  called  lo,  and  another  Danae>  Athens.  9. 
Sapor,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  bis 
lather  Aitaxerxes  about  the  238th  year  of  the 
Christian  erte.  Naturally  fierce  and  lypdbitious. 
Sapor  wished  to  increase  his  paternal  dominions 
by  conquest ;  and  as  the  indolence  of  the  empe- 
rors of  Rome  seemed  favourable  to  his  views, 
he  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Cflicia  9  and  he  might  have  become 
Inaator  of  all  Asia,  if  Odenatus  had  not  stopped 
hw  progress.  If  Gordiati  attempted  to  repel  him, 
his  efibrts  were  weak,  and  Philip,  who  succeed- 
ed him  on  the  imperial  throne,  bought  the  peace 
of  Sapor  with  money.  Valerian,  who  was  af- 
terwards invested  with  the  purple^  marched 
against  the  Persian  monarch,  but  he  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner.  Odenatus  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  a  captive  in 
the  hands  of  Sapor^  than  he  attempted  to  re- 
lease him  by  force  of  arms.  The  forces  of  Per- 
sia were  cut  to  pieces,  the  wives  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  monaxteh  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror,  and  Odenatus  penetrated,-  with  Uttle 
opposition,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kin^om. 
Sapor,  soon  after  this  defeat,  was  assassinated 
by  Ins  sutjects^  A.  D.  273,  after  a  reign  of  32 
years.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  called 

Hormisdas.    MaxfxUin.  &c The  2d  of  that 

name  .succeeded  his  father  Hormisdas  on  the 
throne  of  Persia.  He  was  as  great  as  his  an- 
cestor of  the  same  name ;  and  by  undertaking 
a  war  against  the  Romans,  he  attempted  to  en- 
large his  dominions,  and  to  add  the  provinces 
on  the  west  of  the  Eikphrates  to  his  empire.  His 
victories  alartned  the  Roman  emperors,  and  Ju- 
lian woukl  have  perhaps  seized  him  in  the  capi- 
tal  of  his  dominions,  if  he  had  not  received  a 
Part  II.— 4  E 


mortal  wound.  Jovian,  who  succeeded  Julian,* 
made  peace  with  Sapor  ;  but  the  monarch,  al- 
ways restless  and  indefatigable,  renewed  hos- 
tilities, invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  the  em- 
peror Valcns.  Sapor  died  A.  D.  308,  after  ^ 
reign  of  70  years,  m  which  he  had  often  boed 
the  sport  of  fortune.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  by  Sap6r  the  third,  it 
prince  who  died  afte/  a  reign  of  five  years,  A. 
D.  369,  in  the  age  of  Theodoehis  the  Qreat. 
MarceUitif  &c. 

Sappho,  or  Sapho,  celebrated  for  her  beauty^ 
her  p(^Btical  talents,  and  her  amorous  disposition,- 
was  bom  in  iht  isUnd  of  Lesbos,  about  600 
years  before  Christ  Her  fiither's  name^  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  Scamandronymus,or, 
accordmff  to  others,  Symon,  or  Semus,  or  Etar- 
chus,  and  her  mother's  name  was  Cleis.  She. 
conceived  such  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a  youth  of 
Mitylene,  that  upon  his  refusal  to  gratify  her 
desires,  she  threw  nerself  into  the  sea  from  mount 
Leucas.  She  had  composed  nine  books  in  lyric 
verses,  besides  epigrams,  ele^es,  &c.  Of  all 
these  compositions  nothing  now  remains  but  two 
fragments.  Her  compositions  were  all  extant ' 
in  the  age  of  Horace.  The  Lesbians  were  so' 
sensible  of  the  merits  of  Sappho,  that  after  her 
death  they  paid  her  divine  honours,  and  raised 
her  temples  and  altars,  and  stamped  their  mo- 
ney with  her  image.  The  Sappnic  verse  ha« 
been  called  after  het  name.  Ovtd.  Heroid,  15. 
Trut.  2,  V.  2Gb.—Horat.  2,  OcL  13.— Herodot. 
2,  c.  135.— iSol.  6.  Sylv.  3,  v.  156.— ^/um.  K. 
H.  12,  c.  18  and  29.— P/«n.  22,  c  8. 

SardanapXlus,  the 40th  and  last  king  of  As^ 
Syria,  celebrated  for  hb  luxury  and  Voluptuous-' 
ness.    His  efleminacy  irritated  his  officers ;  Bo- 
lesisand  Anaces  conspired  against  him,  and 
collected  a  numerous  force  to  dethrone  him.- 
The  rebels  were  defeated  in  three  successive  bat- 
tles, but  at  last  Sardanapalus  was  beaten  and 
besieged  in  the  city  of  Ninus  for.  two  years.- 
When  he  despaired  of  success,  he  bumed  him- 
self in  his  palace,  with  his  eunuchs,  concubinei^ 
and  all  his  treasures  ;  and  the  empire  of  Assyria; 
was  divided  among  the  conspirators.    This  fa- 
mous event  happened  B.  C.  820,  according  lo' 
Eusebitts  ^  though  Justin  and  others,  with  Teas' 
probability,  place  it  80  years  earlier.     Sardana- 
palus was  made  a  god  after  (featb.    Herodot.  %' 
c.  150.— ZWod.  2.— iSirafr.  M.— C»c.  TWc.  S^c. 
35. 
SARpftDON.     Vid.  Part  III. 
SATURNAiiiA,  festivals  inJionour  of  Saturn  i 
celebrated  the  IGth  or  the  17th,  or,  according  to 
otheiB,  the  18th  of  December.    Some  suppose 
that  the  Saturnalia  were  first  observed  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hoelilius,  after  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Sabittes ;  while  others  support 
that  Jani»  fint  instituted  them  in  gratitude  toc 
Saturn,  from  whom  he  had  leamt  agriculture. 
Others  suppose  that  they  were  first  celebrated  in 
the  year  of  Rome  257,  after  a  victory  obtained 
over  the  Latins  by  the  dictator  Posthumiufc 
The  Saturnalia  wefo  originally  celebrated  only 
for  one  day,  but  afterwards  the  sdemmty  roo- 
rinued  fbr  3,  4,  5,  and  at  last  for  7  days.    Tbo 
celcbralkm  was  remarkable  for  th6  hberty  which 
universally  prevailed.     The  slaves  were  periBit- 
ted  to  ridicule  their  masters,  and  to  speak  with 
freedom  upon  every  subject.    It  was  usual  f»r 
friends  to  make  presents  one  to  another.    In  the 
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the  prieftonuide  their  offerings  with 
their  tieede  uncovered,  a  custom  which  was 
never  observed  at  other  festivals.  Senee.  ep,  18. 
—Cato.  de  R.  R.  bZ-Sueton.  in  Vetp.  19.— 
Cie.  ad  AUic,  5,  ep.  90. 

SATOmNiNus,  (P.  Sempronius,)  I.  a  general  of 
Valerian,  proclauned  emperor  in  Egypt  by  his 
troops.  Hisintegrity,  his  oomplaisance  and  af- 
&bifity,  had  gained  him  the  afiection  of  the 
people  ;  but  his  fondness  of  ancient  discipline 


capadty  of  commander.  He  was  sent 
Jugurtha,  and  some  time  after  accused  of  auf* 
fenng  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  Nnmidiui 
prince.  Scaurus  conquered  the  Ligorians,  aund 
in  his  censorship  be  built  the  Milvian  bridm  at 
Rome,  and  besan  to  pave  the  road,  which  nnxia 
him  was  cattM  the  ^mylian.  He  was  cnigi- 
nally  very  poor.  He  wrote  some  books,  mnd 
among  these  an  history  of  his  own  life,  aU  nowr 
lost    His  son  of  the  same  name,  made  himaelf 


provoked  his  soUieis,  who  wantonly  muidered    known  by  the  large  theatre  he  built  during  bia 


him  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  268. 
IL  Sextius  Jumus,  a  Gaul,  intimate  with  Aure- 
lian.  The  emperor  esteemed  him  gvpatWi  J^ 
only  for  his  private  virtues,  but  forliis  aoUitias 
as  a  ^nend.  He  was  saluted  emperor  at  Alex- 
andria, and  compelled  by  the  clamorous  armv  to 
accept  of  the  purple.  Probus^  who  was  then 
emperor,  marcned  his  foioes  against  him,  and 
besieged  him  in  Apamea,  wl^re  he  destroyed 
himself  when  unable  to  make  head  against  his 

powerftiladversarv. IIL  Appuleius,  atribune 

of  the  people,  who  raised  a  sedition  at  Rome, 
intimidated  the  senate,  and  tyranniied  for  three 
jears.  Meeting  at  last  with  opposition,  he  sdz- 
ed  the  cajfHtol,  but  being  induced  by  the  hopes  of 
a  reconciliation  to  trust  himself  amidst  the  peo- 
1^  he  was  suddenly  torn  to  pieces.  His  sedi- 
tion has  received  the  name  of  Appuleiana  in  the 
Roman  annals.  fYor.— lY.  Lucius,  a  seditious 
tribune,  who  supported  the  oppression  of  Me- 
nus. He  was  at  last  put  to  death  on  account  of 
hii  tumultuous  disposition.    Plut,  in  Mario. — 

JFHor.  3,  c  16. V.  Pompetus,  a  writer  in  the 

reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  gieatly  esteemed  by 
Phny,  who  jipeaka  of  him  with  gveat  warmth 
and  approbation  as  an  historian,  a  poet,  and  an 
orator.  Pliny  always  consulted  the  opinion  of 
Satuminus  befose  he  published  his  compositions. 
Satt BUS,  I.  a  Rhodian,  sent  by  his  country- 
men to  Ronse^  when  Eumenee  had  accused  some 
of  the  allies  of  intentions  to  favour  the  interest 

of  Macedonia  against  the  repabUc. II.  A 

peripatetic  philosopher  and  hiatorian,  who  flou- 
rished B.  C.  148. III.  Atyrantof  Heraclea, 

346  B.  C. IV.  An  architect,  who,  tosether 

with  Petus,  is  said  to  have  planned  ana  built 
the  celebrated  tomb  which  Artemisia  had  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  and  which  be- 
came one  of  the  Wcmders  of  the  worid.  The 
honour  of  erecting  it  is  ascribed  to  otiiers. 
Sax5nB8.  Vid,  Part  I. 
ScANTiLLA,  the  wife  of  Didius  JuUanus.  It 
was  by  her  advice  that  her  husband  bought  the 
emmrtf  which  was  exposed  to  sale  at  the  death 
of  Pertinax. 

Scapula,  a  native  of  Corduba,  who  defended 
the  town  kgainst  Cssar,  after  the  battle  of 
Munda.  *When  he  saw  that  all  his  efforts  were 
useless  agsinst  the  R<Nnan  general,  he  destroyed 
himself.     Ca».  Bdl,  H.  33. 

ScATiNXA  Lbx  deptuHcUid,  by  C.  Scatinius 
Aridnus,  the  tribune  wasemusted  against  such 
as  prostituted  themselves  to  any  unnatural  ser- 
vice. The  penalty  was  originally  a  fine,  but  it 
was  afterwaids  made  a  ca^al  crime  under  Au- 
guiius.  It  is  aometimes  called  SkonMnio,  from 
a  certain  8e<mtMu»  upon  whom  it  was  first 
executed. 

Scaurus,  L  (M.  JEmilius,)  a  Roman  consul, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloauence  at 
the  bar,  and  by  his  successes  in  Spain  in  the 
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edileship^    Scaurus  married  Murcia.    Cic.  in, 
BrtU.-'Val.  Max.  4,  .c  4.— PItn.  34»  c  7,  I, 

36,  c  2. II.  A  Roman  of  consular  dignity. 

When  the  Cimbri  invaded  Itdy,  the  son  oT 
Scaurus  behaved  with  great  cowanfice,  upon 
which  the  fttther  sternK  ordered  him  never  to 
appear  again  in  the  iiekl  of  battle.  The  seve- 
rity of  this  command  rendered  young  SScauras 
melancholy,  and  he  plunged  a  swora  into  his 
own  heart,  to  free  hiinself  from  farther  ignominy. 
III.  Aurelius,  a  Roman  consul,  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Gauls.  He  was  put  to  a  cruel 
d^th  because  he  told  the  king  of  the  enemy 
not  to  cross  the  Alps  to  invade  Italy,  which  wm» 

universslly  deemed  unconquerable. IV.  M. 

iBmitius,  a  man  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  ac- 
cused of  adultery  with  Livia,  and  put  to  death. 
He  was  an  eloquent  orator,  imt  voy  lascivious 

and  debauched  in  his  morals. ^Y.  Terea- 

tius,  a  Latin  grammarian.  He  had  been  pre- 
ceptor to  the  emperor  Adrian.  A.  GtUiuB.  11, 
c  15. 

ScfpiADiB,  a  name  applied  to  the  two  Sci- 
pioS|  who  obtained  the  surname  of  Africanvm, 
from  the  conquest  of  Carthage.  Virg.  JSiu  v. 
843. 

SciPio,  a  celebrated  &mily  atRome,  who  oh- 
tained  ^e  greatest  honours  in  the  r^ublic 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  fnMn  Scipio, 
which  signifies  a  »tick,  because  one  of  the  fami- 
ly had  conducted  his  blind  &ther,  and  had  beeii> 
to  htm  as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were  a  branch 
of  the  Cornelian  fiunUy.  The  most  ilhistrioaa- 
wore — I.  P.  Com.  a  man  made  master  ofbanm 

by  Camillus,  &c II.  A  Roman  dictator. 

III.  L.  Cemel.  a  consul  A.  U.  C.  454^ 

who  defeated  the  Etrurians   near  Volaterra.- 

IV.  Another  consul,  A.  U.  C.  493. ^V. 

Cn.  surnamed  Aaina,  was  consul  A.  XJ.  C.  49& 
and  493.  He  was  conquered  in  hi»  first  eonsul^ 
ship  in  a  naval  battle,  and  loot  17  ships.  The- 
following  year  he  took  Aleria  in  Corsica,  and 
defeated  Hanno,  the  Cart^iginian  general,  in 
Sardinia.  He  also  took  200  of  the  enemy^ 
ships,  and  the  city  of  Panormum  in  Sicily.   He 

was  &ther  to  Publius  and  Cneus  Scipio. 

VI.  Publius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  was  sent  wim  an  army  to  Spain  to 
oppose  Annibal  i  but  when  he  heard  that  his 
enemy  had  passed  over  into  Italy,  he  attempted, 
by  his  quick  marches  and  secret  evolutions,  to 
stop  his  progress.  Ho  was  conquered  by  An- 
nibal near  the  Ticinus.  where  hb  son  s&ived  his 
life.  He  again  passed  into  Spain,  where  he 
obtained  some  memorable  victories  over  the 
Caithaginians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. His  brother  Cneus  shared  Ihe  supreme 
command  with  him,  but  their  great  confidence 
proved  their  ruin.  They  separated  their  armies^ 
and  soon  after  Publius  was  furiously  attacked 
by  the  two  Asdrubals  and  Mago,  who  cam- 
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tnuiM  the  Parthagtnian  araiiefi.  The  forces 
<if  Publias  were  too  few  to  resist  with  success 
the  three  Carthaginian  generals.  The  Ro- 
mans were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  commander 
was  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  No  sooner  had 
the  enemy  obtained  this  victory  than  they  im- 
mediately marched  to  meet  Cneus  Scipio,  whom 
the  reroit  of  30,000  Celtiberians  had  weakened 
and  alarmed.  The  general,  who  was  already 
apprized  of  his  brother's  death,  secured  an  emi- 
nence where  he  was  soon  surrounded  onr  all 
eides.  After  desperate  acts  of  valour  he  was 
left  among  the  slain,  or,  according  to  some,  he 
fled  into  a  tower,  where  he  was  burnt  with  some 
of  his  friends  by  the  victorious  enemy.  Ldv, 
21,  Scc-^Polyh.  4.-^Flor.  2,  c.  6,  &c.^Eutrop, 

3,  c.  8»  Ac. VII.  Publius  CorneUus,  sur- 

named  Africaniu^  was  son  of  Publius  Scipio, 
who  was  lulled  in  Spain.    He  first  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  batde  of  Tidnua,  where  he 
«aved  his  father's  hRi  by  deeds  of  unexampled 
valour  and  boldness.    The  battle  of  Canme, 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms,  in- 
•t€«d  of  disheartening  Scipio,  raised  his  expec- 
totions,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  that  some  of  his 
desperate  countrymen  wished  to  abandon  Italy, 
and  to  fly  from  the  insolence  of  the  conqueror, 
than  with  swoid  in  hand  be  obliged  them  to 
flwear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  to  put  to 
immediate  death  the  first  man  who  attempted  to 
retire  from  his  country.    In  his  21st  year  Scipio 
was  made  an  edile,  an  honourable  office,  which 
was  never  given  but  to  such  as  had  inched 
th«r  97th  year.    Some  time  after,  the  Romans 
were  alarmed  by  the  hitelligenoe  that  the  com- 
inanders  of  their  forces  in  Spain,  Publius  and 
Cneus  Scipio,  had  been  slaughtered,  and  imme- 
diately younff  Scipio  was  appointed  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  fiither  and  of  his  uncle,  and  ^ 
vindicate  the  military  honour  of  the  rejxiMic. 
it  was  soon  known  how  able  he  was  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  armv;  the  various  nations  of  Spain 
were  conquered,  and  in  four  years  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  banished  fVom  that  pez<  of  tb<3  con- 
tinent, and  the  whole  province  l>«»me  tributary 
to  Rome ;  new  Carthage  vttindU^  in  one  day, 
and  in  a  battle  54,000  o^  the  <memy  were  left 
dead  on  the  field.    A/ter  these  sij^al  victories, 
Scipio  was  recalled  to  Rome,  which  still  trem- 
bled at  the  cpntinnel  alarms  of  Annibal,  who 
was  at  her  gates.    The  conqueror  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Spain  was  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
per ffeneTal  to  encounter  Annibal  in  Italy ;  but 
Scipio  opposed  the  measures  which  his  country- 
men wished  to  pursue,  and  he  decliured  in  the 
senate  that  if  Annibal  was  to  be  conquered,  he 
must  be  conquered  in  Africa.     These  bold 
measures  were  immediately  adopted,  though  op- 
posed by  the  ek)quenee,  age,  and  experience  of 
the  great  Fabius,  and  Scipio  was  empowered  to 
conduct  the  war  on  the  coasts  cf  A  ftica.     With 
the  dignity  of  consul  he  embarked  for  Carthage. 
Success  attended  his  arms,  his  conquests  were 
here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain;  the  Carthaginian 
armies  were  routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty  As- 
drubal  was  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  and  his 
troops  totally  defeated.     These  repeated  losses 
alarmed  Carthage;  Annibal,  who  was  victo- 
rious at  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  instantly  re- 
called to  defend  the  walls  of  his  country,  and 
the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  age  met  each 
other  in  &e  liekL    This  celebrated  baUle  was 


fought  near  Zama.    About  SX),000  Carthari* 
nians  were  slain,  and  the  same  number  made 
prisoners  of  war,  B.  C.  202.    Only  200  of  the 
Romans  were  killed.    The  battle  was  decisive ; 
the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  which  Scipio 
granted  on  the  most  severe  and  humiliatuig 
terms.    The  conqueror  after  this  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most 
unbounded  applause,  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
and  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Africantu, 
He  ofronded  the  populace,  however,  in  wishing 
to  distinguish  the  senators  firom  the  rest  of  the 
people  at  the  public  exhibitions ;  and  when  he 
canvassed  for  the  consulship  for   two  of  his 
friends,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  ap- 
plication slighted.    He  retired  firom  Rome,  no 
longer  to  be  spectator  of  the  ingratitude  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant 
he  accompanied  his  brother  against  Antiochui^ 
king  of  Syria.     In  this  expedition  his  arms 
were  attended  with  usual  success,  and  the  Asi- 
atic monarch  submitted  to  the  conditions  which 
the  conquerors  dictated.    At  his  return  to  Rome^ 
Airicanus  found  the  malevolence  of  his  ene- 
miee  still  unabated.    Cato,  his  inveterate  rivaX 
raised  seditions  against  him ;  and  the  Petilii, 
two  tribunes  of  the  people,  accused  the  oon- 
I  queror  of  Annibal  of  extortion  in  the  provinces 
of  Asia,  and  of  living  in  an  indolent  and  luxu- 
rious manner.    Scipio  condescended  to  answer 
to  the  accusation  of  his  calumniators ;  the  first 
day  was  spent  in  hearing  the  diflerent  charges^ 
but  when  he  again  appeared  on  the  second  day 
of  his  trial,  the  accused  interrupted  his  judgei^ 
and  exclaimed.   Tribunes  and  feUow-eitizeiu^ 
on  this  dat/t  this  very  day^  did  I  conquer  Anni- 
bal 'nui  the   Carthaginians:  come^  therefore, 
tffith  me,  Romans  ;  let  us  go  to  the  capital^  and 
there  return  put  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods 
for  the  victories  which    have  attended   our 
arm»-    These  words  had  the  desired  efifect ;  all 
the  assembly  followed  Scipio,  and  the  tribunes 
were  left  alone  in  the  seat  of  judgment    Yet 
when  this  memorable  day  was  pest,  Africanus 
was  a  third  time  summoned  to  appear ;  but  he 
had  retired  to  his  country -houee  at  Litemum. 
The  accusation,  however,  was  stopped  when 
one  of  the  tribunes,  formerly  distinguished  for 
his  malevolence  against  Scipio,  rose  to  defend 
him,  and  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  it  re- 
flected the  highest  disgrace  on  the  Roman  peo- 
ple that  the  conqueror  of  Annibal  should  be 
exposed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disappointed 
ambition.    Some  time  after  Scipio  died  in  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  about  184  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age;  and  so 
great  an  aversion  did  be  express,  as  ne  expired, 
for  the  depravity  of  the  Romans  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  their  senators,  that  he  ordered  his 
bones  not  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.    They  were 
accordingly  inhumated  at  Litemum,  where  his 
wife  iBmilia.  the  daughter  of  Paulus  iEmiliui^ 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Canns,  raised  a  mau- 
soleum on  his  tomb,  and  placed  upon  it  his 
statue,  with  that  of  the  poet  £nnh]&  who  had 
been  the  companion  of  his  peace  and  of  his  r»- 
tiiemcnt.     u  Scipio  was  robbed  doriuff  his  life- 
time of  the  honours  which  belonged  toliim  as  a 
conqueror  of  Africa,  he  was  not  forgotten  when 
dead.    The  Romans  viewed  his  character  with 
reverence ;  with  raptures  they  read  of  his  war- 
like actions,  and  Afticanus  was  regarded  m  the 
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IbHowing  ag<  ft!  a  pftMem  ef  viitiM,  of  innocence 
coorafle,  »nd  liberality.    As  a  general,  the  lame 
and  the  gwatneas  of  hit  oonqucato  explain  his 
character;  and  indeed  we  hear  that  Annibal 
declared  himself  inferior  to  no  general  that  ever 
lired  except  Alflxandcr  the  Great,  and  Pyrrhiis 
king  of  Eptras ;  and  when  Sduio  asked  bim 
what  rank  he  would  claim  if  ha  had  conouered 
him,  the  Carthaginian  general  answered,  ^  I 
jtad  conquered  you,  fiWpio,  I 'would  call  myeelf 
greater  than  the^  conqueror  qf  Daritu  and  the 
aUyo/the  Tareniinet.    As  an  insUnce  of  Sd- 
pio^s  continence,  ancieat  authors  have  recorded 
that  he  refused  to  see  a  beautiful  princess  that 
had  fidlen  into  his  hands  after  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage;  and  that  he  not  only  restored  her  in- 
vblate  to  her  parents,  but  also  added  immense 
presents  fiof  the  person  to  whom  she  was  betroth- 
ed.  It  was  to  the  artful  complaisance  of  Africa- 
liQs  that  the  Romans  owed  their  alliance  with 
M^nf«**  kingof  Numidia,  and  also  that  with 
king  Sypbax.  The  fimrndship  of  Scipio  and  Lb- 
lius  U  weU  known.    Polyb.  G.—Plut.—JFlor,  ^ 
c.  6.— Oic.  in  Brut,  &A,-~^atrop. IL  Lu- 
pins Cornelius,  suxnamed  AaiaiictUt  accompa- 
nied his  brother  AirioBinus  in  his  expeditions  in 
Spain  and  Africa.    He  was  rewarded  with  the 
consulship  A.  U.  C.  562,  for  his  servkes  to  the 
state,  ana  he  was  empowered  to  attack  Antio- 
chus,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  declared,  war 
against  the  Romans.    Lucius  was  accompanied 
in  this  eampaiffn  by  his  brother  Africanus ;  and 
\iy  his  own  valour,  and  the  advice  of  the  con- 
querors of  Annibal/  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
batUe  near  the  city  of  Siffdia.    Peace  was  soon 
after  settled  by  the  submisnon  of  Antiochus, 
and  the  conqueror,  at  his  return  home,  obtamed 
a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Asiaticus.    He 
did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  Im  prosperity, 
Cato,  dter  ^  death  of  Afhcanus,  turned  ms 
fury  against  Asiaticus,  and  the  two  Petitts  his 
devoted  fevourites,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
people,  in  which  they  prayed  that  an  inquiry 
might  be  made  to  know  what  money  had  been 
received  from  Antiochus  and  his  allies.    The 
petitbn  was  instantly  received,  and  Asiaticus 
V^fs  summpned  to  appear  before  Terentius  Cu- 
leo,  who  was  on  this  occasion  created  pnetor. 
The  judge,  who  was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
family  ofthiB  Scjpioe,  soon  found  Asiaticus^  with 
his  two  lieutenants  and  his  quaestor,  guUty  of 
having  received,  the  first  6000  pounds  weight 
of  gol3  and  480  pounds  weight  or  silver,  and  the 
others  nearly  an  et^ual  sum,  from  the  monarch 
against  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
they  weie  enjoined  to  make  war.    Immediately 
they  were  condemned  to  pay  largje  fines ;  but 
while  the  others  gave  security,  Scipio  declared 
that  he  had  aocounisd  to  the  public  for  all  the 
monOT  that  he  had  brought  from  Asia,  and 
therefore  that  he  wa&  innocent.    For  this  obsti- 
nacjr  he  was  dragged  to  prison,  but  his  cousin 
ISTasica  pleaded  ms  cause  before  the  people,  and 
the  pretor  instantly  ordered  the  goods  of  the 
prisoner  to  be  teized  and  confiscated.    The  sen- 
tence was  executed,  but  the  effects  of  Scipio 
were  insnfilcient  to  pay  the  fine,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  justification  of'^his  innocence,  that  what- 
ever vras  found  in  his  house  had  never  been  in 
the  poasesnon  of  Antiochus  or  his  subjects. 
This,  however,  did  not  totally  liberate  him,  he 
|vas  reduced  to  poverty,  and  refused  to  accept 
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the  offtirs  of  his  friends  and  of  hiscfientt. 
time  after  he  was  appointed  to  settle  the  dispute* 
between  Eumenes  and  Seleucus,  and  at  his  re- 
turn, the  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  severity  to- 
wards him,  rewarded  his  merit  with  such  ub> 
common  liberality,  that  Asiaticus  vras  enabled 
to  celebrate  games  in  honour  of  his  victoiy  ovm^ 
Antiochus,  for  ten  successive  days,  at  lus  own 

expense.    Lh>,  38,  c,  55,  Ac^Eutrop.  4. 

IIL  Nasica,  was  son  of  Cneus  Scipio  and  cou- 
■in  to  Scipio  Africanus,    He  was  refused  tba 
consuliUp,  though  supported  br  the  inteiest 
and  the  fame  of  toe  oon^ueror  of  AnnibaL    Af- 
terwards, having   obtained   it,  be  conquered 
the  Boii  and  gained  a  triumph.    He  was  aJso 
successful  in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook 
in  Spain.     When  the  statoe  of  Cybele  wa» 
brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia,  the  Roman  se- 
nate delegated  one  of  their  body,  who  was  th« 
most  lemaikaUe  for  the  innocence  pf  his  life,  to 
go  and  meet  the  (mddess  in  the  harbour  of  Ostia, 
P^asica  was  the  obieet  of  their  choice.    He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  aetive  part  he  took  in 
confuting  the  accusations  kid  sjpdnrt  the  twi» 
Sdpioe,  Africanus  and  Asiaticus,    There  was 
also  another  of  the  same  name,  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  enmity  against  the  Gracchi, 
to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.    Paterc.  2,  c, 
1,  &c— Kor.  2,  c.  lb,— Lit,  29,  c.  14,  &c-« — 
IV.  Publ.  iEmilianus,  son  of  Paulns  the  con- 
queror of  Perseus,  was  adopted  by  the  son  of 
Scipb  Africanus.    He  received  the  same  sur* 
name  as  his  grandlather,  and  was  called  ^,/Hcar 
nva  the  yovaiger^  on  account  of  his  victories 
over  Carthage,    ^milianus  first  appeared  in 
the  Roman  armies  under  his  frither,  and  aftef- 
wards  distinguished  himself  as  a  legionary  tri- 
^mne  in  the  Spanish  provinces.    He  passed  into 
AiO'ica  to  demand  a  reinfopoement  from  king 
^iasliM^ML,  the  ally  of  Rome ;  aqd  be  was  the 
spectator  of  a  long  and  bloody  battle  whieb  was 
fought  between  that  monarch  and  the  Carlhagi- 
n'ujis,  and  which  soon  produced  the  third  Punie 
war.    Some  time  after  JEmilUnus  was  made 
edile,  and  next  i^npointed  consul,  though  under 
the  age  requiM  for  that  imporUnt  office.    The 
surname  which  hs  had  received  from  his  grand- 
father he  was  doomed  law^ly  to  '^>*»«w  as  his 
own.   He  was  empower^  to  6nish  the  war  with 
Carthage,  and  as  he  was  pettoittod  by  the  senate 
to  choose  his  colleague,  he  took  wkh  him  1^ 
friend  Lclius,  whose  father  of  tb«  same  name 
had  formoriy  enjoyed  the  confidence  Mid  shared 
the  victories  of  the  first  Africanus.    TVie  sieg^ 
of  Carthage  was  already  begun,  but  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Romans  weie  not  continued  w'nh 
vigour.    Scipio  had  no  sooner  appeared  belbre 
the  walls  of  the  enemy  than  every  communica- 
tion with  the  land  was  cut  off;  and,  that  they 
might  not  have  the  command  of  the  sea,  a  stur 
pendous  mole  was  thrown  across  the  harbour 
with  immense  labour  and  expense.    All  the  in- 
habitants, without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or 
sex,  employed  themselves  without  cessation  to 
dig  another  harbour,  and  to  build  and  equip  ano- 
ther fleet.    In  a  short  time,  in  spite  of  the  vigi- 
lance and  activity  of  ^nulianus,  the  Romans 
were  astonished  to  see  another  harbour  formed, 
and  50  galleys  suddenly  issuing  under  sail, 
ready  for  the  engagement.     This  unexpec^ 
fleet,  by  immediatdy  attaciking  the  Roman  ships, 
might  nave  gained  the  victory,  but  the  deligr  <u 
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<k0  GaiUuiginiAm  pn>T«d  Iktal  to  their  caiMe, 
and  tbe  enemy  had  soffident  time  to  prepare 
tbemselves.    SdjAo  eoon  ffot  the  poMeMion  of 
a  small  eminenoein  the  harbour,  and  by  his  sab- 
eeqoent  operations,  he  broke  open  one  of  the 
gates  of  tM  city,  and  entered  the  streets,  where 
be  made  his  way  hyfire  and  sword.    The  sur- 
render of  idioot  50,000  men  was  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  the  citadel,  and  the  total  submission 
of  Carthage,  B.  C.  147.    Tbe  captive  city  was 
set  on  fire,  and  though  Sci]HO  was  obliged  to  de- 
moliBh  its  very  walls  to  o^t^  the  orders  of  the 
Romans,  yet  he  wept  bitterly  over  the  melan- 
choly and  tragical  scene ;  ana  in  bewailing  the 
miseries  of  Carthage,  he  expressed  his  fears  lest 
Rome  in  her  turn,  in  some  future  age^should 
exhibit  such  a  dreadful  conflagration.    The  re- 
iam  of  iEmilianus  to  Rome  wa»  that  of  another 
£onqoeror  of  Annibal ;  and,  like  him,  be  was 
bonoared  with  a  magnificent  triumph,  and  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Africanus,    lie  was  cho* 
sen  consul  a  second  time,  and  appointed  to  finidi 
tbe  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto  carried 
oit  without  suooesB  against  Numantia.    The  fall 
of  Numantia  was  more  noble  than  that  of  the 
cupital  of  Afiica,  and  the  conqueror  of  Carthage 
obtained  the  victory  only  when  the  enemies  had 
been  consumed  by  famine  or  by  sdf-destmction, 
B.  C.  133.    From  his  conquests  in  Spain,  JEnd- 
lianus  was  honoured  with  a  second  triumph, 
and  with  a  surname  of  Nunutntintu.    Yet  nis 
popularity  was  short,  and,  by  telling  the  people 
ihat  the  murder  of  their  fitvourite,  his  brotber-m- 
law  Ghraochus,  was  lawful,  Scipio  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  received 
with  biases.     His  firmness,  however,  nlenced 
4he  murmurs  of  the  assembly,  and  some  time 
after  be  retired  from  the  clamours  of  Rome  to 
Caieta,  where,  with  his  friend  Laolius,  he  pasaed 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  innocent  pleasures  and 
amuaoments.    Thoach  fi>nd  of  retirement  and 
literary  ease,  yet  Scipio  often  interested  himself 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  state.    Uis  enemies  accused 
bim  of  aspiring  to  the  dietatorship,  and  the  cla- 
mours were  most  loud  igainst  him  when  he  had 
opposed  tbe  Sempronian  law,  and  declared  him- 
Mtf  tbe  patron  of  tbe  inhalntants  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy.    This  active  part  of  Scipio  was 
eeen  with  pleasure  by  tbe  friends  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  not  only  the  senat^  but  also  the  dtixensL 
*^.l^jtine,.and  neighbourmg  states,  conducted 
their  illuatrioQs  friend  and  ^ron  to  his  house. 
It  seenaed  also  the  universal  wish  that  the  trou- 
bles mkht  be  ouifAed  by  the  dection  of  Schw) 
to  tbe  dictatorBbip,  and  many  presumed  that  that 
honour  would  be  on  the  morrow  conferred  upon 
huA.  In  thia,  however,  the  expectations  of  Rome 
were  firustrated,  Scipio  was  found  dead  in  bis 
bed  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world;  and  those 
who  inquired  for  the  causes  of  this  sudden  death 
perceived  violent  marks  on  his  neck,  and  con- 
duded  that  he  had  been  strangled,  B.  C.  ISa 
This  sssissinstion,  as  it  was  then  generally  be- 
besed,  was  committed  by  the  triumvirs  Paptrius 
Carbo,  C.  Ghraccbus,  and  Fulvius  FUiccus,  who 
supported  the  Sempronian  hiw^  and  by  his  wife 
Sempronia,  who  is  charged  with  having  intro- 
duced the  murderers  into  his  room.    No  inqui- 
ries were  made  after  the  authors  of  hhi  death ; 
Gracchus  was  tbe  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  the 
only  atonement  which  the  pomace  made  for 
the  death  of  Scipio  was  to  attend  bis  funeral, 


and  to  show  their  ooacern  by  their  cries  and 
loud  lamentations.  JSmilianus,  like  his  srand- 
&ther,  was  fond  of  literature,  and  be  saved  froea 
tbe  flames  of  Carthage  many  valuable  composi- 
tions, written  by  Phcenidan  and  Punic  antnors. 
In  the  midst  of  his  greatness  be  died  poor,  and 
his  nephew,  Gt.  Falaus  Maximus^  who  mherited 
his  estate,  scarce  found  in  his  house  thirty-two 
pounds  wdebt  of  silver,  ainl  two  and  a  half  of 
gold.  His  liberality  to  his  brother  and  to  his 
sisters  deserves  tbe  greatest  ooraroendations : 
and,  indeed,  no  higher  encomium  can  be  passed 
upon  his  character,  private  as  well  as  public, 
than  the  words  of  his  rival  Melellns,  wlio  tokl 
his  sons,  at  the  death  of  Sdpio,  to  so  and  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived 
or  should  live  in  Rome.  Idv.  44,  Ac — Cie.  de 
SeneeL     Orai,  in  Brut  Ac — Polyb. — AfipioM, 

—PaUrc,  1,  c  13,  Ac  FUrr. V.  A  son  of 

the  first  A^canus,  taken  captive  by  Antioebas 
king  of  Syria,  and  restored  to  his  &tber  without 
a  ransom.  He  adopted  as  hb  son  young  iBmi- 
lianus,  the  son  of  Paulus  .£milius,  who  was  af- 
terwards sumamed  Africanus.  Like  his  fiither 
Sdpio^  he  distinsuisbed  himself  by  his  fondness 
for  literature  ana  his  valour  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies.  VI.    Metellus,  the  father-in-law  of 

Pompey,  appdnted  commander  in  Macedonia. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Pbarwlia,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  Africa  with  Cato.    He  was 

defeated  by  Cssar  at  ThaMUB.    PUU. YII. 

Salutia  a  mean  person  in  Cosar's  army  in  Afri- 
ca. Tne  general  appdnted  bim  hb  chief  com- 
mander, either  to  ridicule  him,  or  because  then 
was  an  andent  oracle  that  declared  that  the 
Sdpios  vrould  ever  be  victorious  in  Africa. 
j>lut. YIII.  L.  ComeHua^  a  consul  who  op- 
posed Sylla.  He  was  at  test  deserted  fay  his  ar- 
my and  proscribed. 

SCoPis,  I.  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Epb*- 
sus,  for  some  time  employed  m  making  tbe  mau- 
soleum which  Artemisia  raised  to  her  husband. 
One  of  his  statues  of  Yenus  vras  among  the  an- 
tiquities with  which  Rome  was  adorned.  Sco- 
pas  lived  about  430  years  before  Christ.  Paua. 
1,  c  43,  Ac.— flbrot  4.  Od.  a— Fwy.  »,  c  9. 

— P/tn.  34,  c.  8;  1.  3(1  e.  5. IL  An  iBto- 

lian,  who  raised  some  forces  to  assist  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  against  his  eoemiea 
Ajitiochus  and  his  alfies.  He  afterwards  con- 
spired against  the  E^ptian  monarch,  and  was 
put  to  death  B.  C.  196. 
ScORDisci,  and  Scordiscjs.  VId,  Part  III. 
ScRiBONii,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who 
married  Augustus  af&r  he  had  divorced  Clau- 
dia. He  had  by  her  a  daughtef,  the  celebrated 
Julia.  Scriboiua  was  some  time  after  repudi- 
ated that  Augustus  might  marry  Livia.  She 
had  been  married  twice  before  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  emperor.    Su/don.  in  Avg,  62. 

ScTLAX,  a  geographer  and  mathematidan  of 
Caria,  in  the  age  of  JDarius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
about  560  years  before  Christ  He  was  com- 
missioned liy  Darius  to  make  discoveries  in  the 
east,  and  after  a  journey  of  30  months  he  vidted 
Egypt.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  tbe  first  who 
invented  geographical  tables.  The  latest  edition 
of  tbe  Peripius  of  Scylax  is  that  of  Qrono- 
rios,  4to.  L,  Bat.  l597.''Berodot.  4,  c.  44.— 

Slrab, 

ScYLLfs  and  DiP<BNr8,  statuaries  of  Crete 
before  tbe  age  of  Cyrus  king  of  Pwaia.    They 
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iivM  miA  to  be  mm  and  papas  of  D»d«loi^  and 
Ihe^  esUbfithed  a  school  at  Sicyon,  where  they 
taught  the piinciplaa  of  their  profeasion.  Patu. 
— P/tn.  36,  c.  4. 

ScrL<^08,  a  monarch  who  left.  80  sons.  He 
called  them  to  hk  bedside  as  he  expired,  and 
bjr  eojotning  them  to  break  a  bundle  of  stickt 
twd  together,  and  afterwards  separately,  he  con- 
vinced them  that  when  altogether  firmly  anited 
their  power  would  Yk^  insuperable,  but  if  ever 
disunited,  they  would  fidl  an  easy  prey  to  their 
enemies.    PluL  de  garr. 

SsJiNus,  JEucs,  a  native  of  Vulsinum  in 
Tuscany,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  court 
of  Tibmus.  His  father's  ^name  was  Seius 
Straho,  a  Roman  knight,  commander  of  the 
pTBtorian  ffuards.  His  mother  was  descended 
from  the  Jnnian  fiunily.  Sejanus  firrt  gained 
the  fiivour  of  Caius  C»sar,  the  grandson  of  Au- 
ffostus,  bat  afterwards  he  atti^hed  himself  to 
Uie  interest  and  the  views  iA  Tiberius,  who  then 
sat  on  the  imperial  throne.  The  emperor,  while 
he  distrusted  others,  communicated  bis  greatest 
secrets  to  thb  fiiwning  favourite.  Sejanus  im- 
IHToved  this  confidence,  and  when  he  had  found 
that  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  Tiberius,  he 
next  endeavoured  to  become  the  favourite  of  the 
soldiers  and  of  the  senate.  As  commander  of 
the  pretortan  guards  he  was  the  second  man  in 
Roine,  and  in  that  important  office  be  made  use 
of  every  mean  artifice  to  make  himself  beloved. 
His  a&bility  and  condescension  gained  him 
the  hearts  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  by  ap- 
pointing his  own  fiivourites  and  adherents  to 
pbfces  of  trust  and  honour,  all  the  officers  and 
centurions  of  the  army  became  devoted  to  his 
interest.  The  views  of  Sejanus  in  this  were 
well  known ;  yet  to  advanco  with  more  success, 
he  attempted  to  gain  the  afiection  of  the  sena- 
lors.  In  this  he  met  with  no  opposition.  A  ihan 
who  has  the  disposal  of  places  of  honour  and 
dignity,  and  who  has  the  command  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  cannot  but  be  a  &vourite  of  those 
who  are  in  need  of  his  assistance.  It  is  even 
•aid*tbat  Sejanus  gained  to  his  views  all  the 
wives  of  the  senators  b^  a  private  and  most 
eeeret  promise  of  mamago  to  each  of  them 
whenever  he  had  made  himself  independent 
and  sovereign  of  Rome.  Yet,  however  success- 
ful v(dth  tM  best  and  noblest  fiunilies  in  the 
empire,  Sejanus  had  to  combat  numbers  in  the 
house  of  the  emperor ;  but  these  seeming  obsta- 
cles were  soon  removed.  All  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  Tiberius  were  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  the  favourite  under  various  pre- 
tences ;  and  Dtbsus,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  by 
striking  Sejaniis,  made  his  destruction  sure 
and  inevitable.  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  was 
gained  b^  Sejanus,  and,  though  the  mother  of 
many  children,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  assist 
her  adulterer  in  the  mui^er  of  her  husband,  and 
she  consented  to  marry  him  when  Drusus  was 
dead.  No  sooner  was  Drusus  poisoned  than 
Beianus  openly  declared  his  wish  to  marry  Livia. 
Tb'is  was  stroisgly  opposed  by  Tiberius;  and 
the  emperor,  by  recommending  Germanicus  to 
the  senators  for  his  successor,  rendered  Sejanus 
b)ld  and  determined.  Ho  was  more  urgent  in 
his  demands ;  and  when  he  could  not  gain  the 
consent  of  the  emperor,  he  persuaded  him  to 
aelire  to  solitude  from  the  noise  of  Rome  and 
the  trDublee  of  the  government.    Tiberius,  na- 
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turally  fond  of  ease  and  luxury,  yielded  to  hk 
representations,  and  retired  to  Campania,  le«v- 
iug  Sejanus  at  the  head  of  the  empire.    This 
was  highly  ^ratifying  to  the  fiivounte,  and  he 
was  now  without  a  master.  ^  Prudence  and  mo- 
deration might  have  made  him  what  he  wished 
to  be,  but  he  offended  the  whole  eospire  when 
he  declared  that  he  was  emperor  of  Rome,  and 
Tiberius  only  the  dependent  jprinoe  of  the-  island 
of  Caprea,  where  he  had  retired.  Tiberius  was 
upon  this  fully  convinced  of  the  designs  of  Se- 
janus, and  when  he  had  been  informed  that  his 
favourite  had  had  the  meanness  and  audadty  to 
ridicule  him  by  introducing  him  on  the  stagey 
the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  accosed  before 
the  senate.    Sejanus  was  deserted  by  all  lua 
pretended  friendis  as  soon  as  by  fortune  *,  and 
the  man  who  aspired  to  the  empire,  and  who 
called  himself  the  fovourite  of  the  people,  the 
darling  of  the  pretorlan  guards,  and  the  compa- 
nion of  Tiberius^  was  sened  without  resistance^ 
and  the  same  day  strangled  in  prison,  A.  D.  31. 
His  remains  were  expoMd  to  the  fury  and  inso- 
lence of  the  populaoe,  and  afterwards  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.    His  children  and  all  his  rela- 
tions were  involved  in  his  ruin,  and  Tiberius 
sacrificed  to  his  resentment  and  suspicions  all 
those  who  were  even  connected  with  Sejanus, 
or  had  shared  his  favours  and  enjoved  his  con- 
fidence.    TacU.  3,  Awn.  &jt,—Di6,  QS.—Stut, 
in  Tib. 

Sfiius,  On.  a  Roman  who  had  a  fiunous  hofse, 
of  large  siie  and  uncommon  beauty.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Antony,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  whoever  obtained  possession  of  his  horw, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  seme  race  as 
the  horses  of  Diomedes  destroyed  by  Hercules, 
and  which  was  called  Sejantu  equusj  became 
unfortunate,  and  lost  all  his  property,  with  every 
member  of  his  fomily.  Hence  arose  the  proverl^ 
t//e  Aomo  Ao^  iSSfffonum  e^incm,  applied  to  such 
as  were  oppressed  with  misfortunes.  Au.  Gel- 
Hu»f  3,  c.  9. 

Seius  Stiubo,  the  fother  of  Sejanus,  was  a 
Roman  knight,  and  commander  of  the  pr»torisn 
guards. 

Selene,  the  wife  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syris, 

gilt  to  death  by  Tigranes,  kin^  of  Armejaa. 
he  was  daughter  of^Physcon,  king  of  Fgyp^, 
and  had  first  married  her  brother  LathvAis,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  her  country,  and  after- 
wards by  desire  of  her  mother,  ter  other  brother 
Gry])hus.  At  the  death  of  Grrphus,  she  had 
married  Antiochus,  sumamed  fiusebcs,  the  son 
of  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  b^v?hom  she  had  two 
sons.  According  to  Appian,  she  first  married 
the  father,  and  after  hi*  dealh,  hfa  son  Eusebes. 
Appian.  Syr.  &c. 

SELECciD£,  a  surname  given  to  those  mo- 
naichs  who  ssC  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  which 
was  founded  by  Sefeucus  the  son  o^  Antiochus, 
from  whom  the  word  is  derived.  The  era  of  the 
Selcucidffi  N^ns  with  the  taking  of  Babykm  by 
Seieocus,  B.  C.  312,  and  ends  at  the  conquest 
of  Syria  by  Pompey,  B.  C.  65.  The  order  in 
which  these  monarchs  reigned  is  shown  in  the 
account  of  Syria.     Vid.  Syria. 

Selrucus,  1st,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  sumamed  Nieator  or  Vtetorious^ 
was  son  of  Antiochus.  After  the  king's  death 
he  received  Babylon  as  his  province ;  but  his 
ambitioos  views,  and  his  attcn^  to  destroy  Eu^ 
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Inenes  as  he  passed  through  his  terntoiies,  ren- 
dered him  BO  unpopular  tlutt  he  flod  for  safety  to 
the  court  of  his  fhend  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt. 
He  was  soon  after  enabled  to  recover  Babylon, 
which  Antiffonus  had  seized  in  his  absence,  and 
he  increased  his  dominions  by  the  immediate 
conquest  of  Media,  and  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces.  When  he  had  strengthened  him- 
self in  his  empire.  Seleucus  imitated  the  exam- 
ple of  the  rest  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  independent  monarch.   He 
aAer wards  made  war  against  Antigonus,  with 
the  united  forces  of  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus ;  and  after  this  monarch  had  been 
conquered  and  dain,  his  territories  were  divided 
among  his  victorious  enemies.    When  Seleucus 
became  master  of  Syria,  he  built  a  dty  tbere^ 
which  he  called  Antioch,  in  honour  of  his  fitther, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.    He 
also  made  war  agamst  Demetrius  and  Lysima- 
chus, though  he  had  originally  married  Strato- 
nice,  the  daughter  of  the  former,  and  had  lived 
In  the  closest  friendship  with  the  latter.    Seleu- 
cus was  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  lua  servants 
called  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  a  man  oiv  whom  he 
bestowed  the  greatest  favours.    According  to 
Arrian,  Seleucus  was  the  greatest  and  most 
powecful  of  the  princes  who  inherited  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
His  benevolence  has  been  commended ;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  he  conquered  not  to  en- 
slave nations,  but  to  make  them  more  happy. 
He  founded  no  less  than  34  cities  in  different 
parts  of  his  empire,  which  he  peopled  with 
Greek  colonies,  whosei national  industry,  learn- 
ing, religion,  and  spirit,  were  conmiumcated  to 
the  indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Asia. 
Seleucus  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Greeks, 
he  restored  to  the  Athenians  the  library  and 
statues  which  Xerxes  had  carried  away  fiom 
their  dty  when  he  invaded  Greece,  and  among 
them  were  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
Seleucus  was  murdered  280  yeara  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  78tb,  or,  according  to  others,  the  73d  year  of 
his  ag&  as  be  was  going  to  conquer  Macedonia, 
where  he  intended  to  finish  his  days  in  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  that  province  where  he  was  born. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  Soter.  JuaHn, 
13,  c  4, 1. 15,  c  4, 1.  16,  c.  3,  &c— P/u/.  in 
Dem, — Plin.  6,c  17.— Patw.  8,  c  51.— JiwcpA. 
Ant.  12. The  2d,  surnamed  CoZZmicii*,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  AntiochasThcus  on  the  throne 
of  Syria.    He  attempted  to  make  war  against 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  but  his  fleet  was  ship- 
wrecked in  a  violent  storm,  and  hb  armies  soon 
aAer  conquered  by  his  enemy.    He  was  at  last 
taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  an  officer  who  made 
himself  powerful  by  the  dissentbns  which  reign- 
ed in  the  house  of  the  Seleucids,  between  the 
two  brothers,  Seleucus,  and  Antiochua;  and  after 
he  had  been  a  prisoner  for  some  time  in  Parthia, 
he  died  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  B.  C.  226,  after 
a  reign  of  20  years.    Seleucus  had  recdved  the 
surname  of  Pogon^  from  his  bng  beard,  and 
that  of  Callinicui,  ironically  to  express  his  very 
unfortunate  reign.  He  had  married  Laodice,  tlie 
sister  of  one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Sdeucus  and  Antiochus,  and  a  daughter 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Mithridates  King 
of  Pontus.    Slrah.  leH—JtuUn.  ^J.-^Appian, 
de  5yr.— -The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Seleu- 


cus 2d,  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  reoeive({tIi« 
surname  of  Ceraunua^  by  antiphrasis,  as  he  was 
a  very  weak,  timid,  and  irresolute  monarch.  He 
was  murdered  bv  two  of  his  officers  afier  a  rei^n 
of  three  years,  B.  C.  223,  and  his  brother  Antio- 
chus, though  only  15  jears  old,  ascended  the 
throne  and  rendered  himself  so  celebrated  that 
he  acquired  the  name  of  the  Great.    Appian, 

The  4th,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 

the  Great,  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  waa  sur- 
named  Philopatorf  or,  according  to  Joeephue, 
Soter,  His  empire  had  been  wrakened  by  the 
Romans  when  he  became  monarch,  and  theyear- 
1;^  Uibute  of  a  thousand  talents  to  these  victo* 
rious  enemies  concurred  in  lessening  his  power 
and  consequence  among  nations.  Seleucus  was 

Sisoned  alter  a  rei^n  of  12  years,  B.  C.  175. 
is  son  Demetrius  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  there 
to  recdve  his  education,  and  he  bceame  a  prince 
of  great  abilities^    StrcU^  16. — Justin,  32. — Ap» 

pian, The  5th,  succeeded  his  father  Deme^ 

trius  Nkator  on  the  throne  of  Syria^  in  the  20th 
yearof  hisage.  Hewasput  todeathin  thefint 
year  of  his  rdgn  by  Cleopatra,  his  mother,  who 
had  also  sacriSoed  her  husband  to  her  ambition. 
He  is  not  reckoned  by  many  historians  in  the 
number  of  the  Syrian  monarobs^"— The  6th, 
one  of  the  Seleucids,  son  of  Antiochus  Gbyphus^ 
killed  his  uncle  Antiochus  CyzicenQs,  who  wish 
ed  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Syria.  He  was  some 
time  after  banished  from  his  kingdom  by  Antio- 
chus Pius,  son  of  Cyzicenus.  ana  fled  to  Cilicia, 
where  he  was  burnt  in  a  palace  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, B.  C.  93.  Appian. — Joseph, A  prinee 

of  Syriaj  to  whom  the  Egyptians  offered  the 
crown  of  which  they  had  robbed  Auletes.  Se- 
leucus accepted  it,  but  he  soon  disgusted  his  sub- 
jects, and  received  the  surname  5  CybioBoetes^ 
ot  bullion,  for  his  meanness  and  avarice.  He 
was  at  last  murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  he  had 
married. 

Semiramis,  a  celebrated  queen  oT  Assyria, 
daughter  of  the  goddess  Deroeto  by  a  young 
Assyrian.  She  was  exposed  in  adeeert,  but  her 
life  was  preserved  by  doves  for  one  whole  yeai^. 
till  Simmas,  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Ninus^ 
found  her  and  brought  her  up  as  his  own  child. 
Semiramis,  when^vtn  up,  married  Menonesi 
the  governor  of  Niniveh,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  siege  of  Bactra,  wh^re,  by  her  advice  and 
prudent  directions,  she  hastened  the  king's  ope- 
rations and  took  the  city.  These  eminent  ser- 
vices, but  chiefly  her  uncommon  beauty,  endear- 
ed her  to  r^inus*  The  monaroh  asked  her  of 
her  husband,  and  offered  him  instead,  his  daugh- 
ter Sosana;  but  Menones^  who  tenderly  loved 
Semiramis,  refused,  and  when  Ninus  had  added 
threats  to  entreaties,  he  hung  himself.  No  soon- 
er was  IMenones  dead  than  &micamis.  who  was 
of  an  aspiring  soul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  called  Ninyas.  Ninus  was  so  fbml 
of  Semiramis,  that  at  her  request  he  resigned 
the  crown  to  her,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
proclaimed  queen  and  sole  empress  of  Assyria. 
Of  this,  however,  he  had  cause  to  repent ;  Se- 
miramis put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  establLsh 
herself  on  the  throne ;  and  when  she  had  no  ene- 
mies to  fear  at  home,  she  benn  to  repair  the 
capital  of  her  empire,  and  by  ner  meana  Baby- 
lon became  the  most  superb  and  magnificent 
dty  in  the  world.  She  visited  every  part  of  her 
dominions,  and  left  evei^  where  immortal  mo- 
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tiamMits  of  her  greatnen  and  ben«voleiioe.    To 
reoder  tlie  roadi  panabto  and  communicationg 
ea«y,  the  hoUowcd  moontains  and  filled  up  val- 
lies ;  and  water  was  conveyed  at  a  great  expense, 
by  laige  and  convenient  aqueducts,  to  barren 
deserts  and  unfruitful  plains.    She  was  not  less 
dtstingaished  as  a  warrior;  many  of  the  ueigh- 
boarin|^  nations  were  conquered ;  and  when  Se- 
miranus  was  once  told,  as  she  was  dressing  her 
^r,  that  Babylon  had  revolted,  she  left  her 
toilet  with  precipitation,  and,  though  only  half 
dressed,  she  refused  to  have  the  rest  of  her  head 
adorned  before  the  sedition  was  quelled  and 
tranquillity  re-establiahed.    Semiramis  has  been 
accused  ouicentiousness,  and  some  authors  have 
observed,  that  she  rmJarly  called  the  strongest 
and  stoutest  men  in*lier  army  to  her  arms,  and 
afterwards  put  them  to  death  that  they  might 
not  be  livinff  witnesses  of  her  incontinence.   Her 
passion  for  ner  son  was  also  unnatural,  and  it 
was  this  criminal  propensity  which  induced  Ni- 
nyas  to  destroy  his  mother  with  his  own  hands. 
ootne  say  that  Semiramis  was  changed  into  a 
dove  after  death,  and  received  immortal  honours 
in  Assyria.    It  is  supposed  that  she  lived  about 
1965  j^n  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that 
^e  died  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age  and  the 
93th  of  her  reign.     Many  fabulous  reports  have 
been  propagated  about  Seaniramis,  and  some 
have  dedar^  that  for  some  time  shiB  disguised 
herself  and  passed  for  her  son  'Ninyas.     Val, 
Max.  9,  c.  Z.^Berodot,  1,  c  IBi.—Diod.  3.— 
iMWo,  1,  c  Z.—Strab.  S.—PaUre.  I,   c.  6.— 
JxuHn.  1,  c  1,  Ac^Propert.  3,  el.  11,  v.  21.— 
Pint. de  Fort. Ac — Ovid^Amor.  1,  el.  5,  v.  11, 
Met.  4,  V.  SS.—Marcell.Vf,  c.  6. 

Sempronia,  I.  a  Roman  matron,  mother  of 
the  two  Gracchi,  celebrated  for  her  learning, 

and  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues. il. 

Also  a  Sister  of  the  Graccni,  who  is  accused  of 
having  assirted  the  triumvirs  Carbo,  Gracchus, 
and  Flaccus,  to  murder  her  husband,  Scipio 
AfHcanus  the  younger.  The  name  of  Sempro- 
nia was  common  to  the  female  descendants  of 
the  family  of  the  Sempronii,  Gracchi,  and  Sci- 
pios. 

SBMFB<yNiA  Lex  de  ittagistratibw,  by  C. 
SempTonins  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A«  U.  C. 
690^  ordained  that  no  |)cr80Q  who  had  been 
legally  deprived  of  a  magistracy  for  misdemean- 
ors sboula  be  capal^e  of  bearing  an  office  again. 
This  law  was  afterwards  repealed  by  the  author. 

Another,  de  civitate^  by  the  same,  A.  U. 

O.  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  judgment 
should  be  passed  over  a  Roman  citizen  without 
the  concurrence  and  authority  of  the  senate. 
There  were  also  some  other  regulations  includ- 
ed in  this  law. Another,  de  cornitm^  by  the 

sameL  A.  U.  C.  635.  It  oraained  that  in  giv- 
ing their  votes,  the  centuries  should  be  chosen 
by  lot,  and  not  give  it  according  to  the  order  of 
their  classes. Another,  de  comitiis^  by  the 


same,  the  same  year,  which  granted  to  the  Latin 
allies  of  Rome,  the  privilege  of  ^ring  their 
votes  at  elections,  as  if  they  were  Roman  citi- 
zens.—Another,  de  prottTteUSf  by  the  same, 
A.  V.  C.  630.  It  enacted  that  the  senators 
should  be  permitted  before  the  assembly,  of  the 
consular  comitia^  to  determine  as  they  pleased 
the  particular  provinces  which  should  be  propos- 
ed to  the  consuls,  to  be  divided  by  bt,  and  that 
the  tribunes  should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
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interposiiig  affainst  a  decree  of  the  senate.— — 
Another,  called  Agraria  primOf  by  T.  Sem* 

ftronius  Gracchus  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  620. 
t  confirmed  the  lex  agraria  LicmiOt  and  enact- 
ed that  all  such  as  were  in  posaessioa  of  nwper ' 
lands  than  that  law  allowed,  should  immediate- 
ly resign  them,  to  be  divided  among  the  poorer 
citizens.     Three  commisaionefs  were  appointeil 
to  put  this  law  into  execution,  and  its  consequen- 
ces were  so  violent,  as  it  wae  directly  made 
against  the  nobles  and  senators,  Chat  it  cost  the 
author  his  hie.— '^Another,   called  Agraria 
altera^  by  the  same.    It  required  that  all  tho 
ready  money  which  was  found  in  the  t^Bosary 
of  Attains  king  of  Pergamua.  who  bad  £ell  the 
Romans  his  heirs,  shouEi  be  dividsd  among  the 
poorer  citiiens  of  Rome  to  supply  them  with 
all  the  various  instruments  requisite  in  husband- 
ry, and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch  should  be 
formed  by  the  Roman  censors,  and  the  money 
drawn  from  thence  should  be  divided  amons  the 

people^ Another^  frumetiiaria,  by  G.  Senn 

pronius  Gracdius.  It  required  that  a  oeitaiix 
quantity  of  corn  should  be  distributed  among 
the  people,  so  much  to  every  individual,  fiK 
which  it  was  required  that  they  should  only  psy 

Che  trifling  sum  of  a  »cmimi$  and  a  trien*. 

Another,  de  uswrOf  by  M.  Sempronins  the  tri- 
bune, A.  U.  0.  560.  It  ordained  that  in  lend- 
ing money  to  the  Latins  and  the  allies  of  Roooe, 
the  Roman  laws  should  be  observed  as  well  as 

among  the  citizens. ^Another,  dejudieOnu^ 

by  the  tribune  C.  Sempronius,  A.  U.  C.  630. 
It  required  that  the  right  of  judging,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  senatonan  onwr  by  Romu- 
lus, should  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  Ro- 
man kniffhts. 'Another,  milUaris,  by  the 

same,  A.  IJ.  C.  630.  It  enacted  that  the  sol- 
diers should  be  clothed  at  the  public  ejcpeneo 
without  any  diminution  of  their  usual  pay.  It 
also  ordered  that  no  person  should  be  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  army  before  the  age  of  17. 

SemprOnius,  I.  (A.  Atratinus,)  a  senator 
who  opposed  the  Agrarian  law,  which  was  mo^ 
posed  by  the  consid  Caasius  soon  after  the  elec- 
tion of  the  tribunes. — ^11.  L.  Atratinus,  a  con- 
sul, A.  U.  C.  311.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
censors  with  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Pa- 
pirius. III.  Caiua,  a  consul,  summoned  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  the  people  because  be  had 

fought  with  ill  succcesB  sgaiust  the  VolscL > 

IV.  Sophus,  a  consul  t^nst  the  JSquL  He 
also  fought  against  the  Pioentes,  and  during  the 
engagement  there  waf  a  dreadful  earthquake. 
The  soldiers  were  terrified,  but  Sophus  encon- 
raged  them,  and  obs^srved  that  the  earth  trem- 
bled only  for  fear  of  changing  its  old  masters. 

y.  A  man  who  proposed  a  law  that  no  penon 
diould  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the 
previous  approbation  of  the  magistrates,  A.  U. 
C.  449.  He  ^repudiated  his  wQe  because  she 
had  gone  to  see  a  spectacle  without  his  permis- 

sbn  or  knowledge. VI.  A  legions^  tribune, 

who  led  away  from  Cann»  the  remaining  part 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  not  been  killed  by  the 
Cartha^nians.  He  was  afterwards  consul,  and 
fought  m  the  field  ajzainst  Annibal  with  great 
success.  He  was  killed  in  Spain. VII.  Ti- 
berius Longus,  a  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  an  engagement  which  he  had 
begun  against  the  approbation  of  his  colleague 
C.  Scipio.    He  afterwards  obtained  victories 
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6»er  itaiino  and  the  Oauls. VIII.    Tiberius 

Gracchus,  a  consul  who  defeated  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  Campanians.  ]EIe  was  aderwaras 
betrayed  bj  Fulvius,  a  Lucaniauj  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  killed,  after  he 
had  made  a  bng  and  bloody  resistance  against 
the  enemy.  Hannibal  showed  groat  honour  to 
his  remains ;  a  funeral  pile  was  raised  at  the 
head  of  the  camp,  and  the  enemy's  cavaW  walk- 
ed round  it  in  solemn  procession. IX.  Tho 

father  of  the  Gracchi.     Vid,  Gracchut. 

SENAtus,  the  chief  council  of  the  state  among 
tho  Romans.  The  members  of  this  body,  called 
•tnatores  on  account  of  their  age^  and  palrea 
on  account  of  their  atUhortlyt  wete  of  the  great- 
est consequence  in  the  republic  The  senate 
was  first  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  govern  the 
city,  and  to  preside  over  the  aflairs  of  the  state 
during  his  absence.  The  senators  whom  Romu- 
lus created  were  an  hundred,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards added  the  same  number  when  the  Sabines 
had  migrated  to  Rome.  Tarquin  the  ancient 
made  the  senate  consist  of  300,  aad  this  number 
remained  fixed  Ibr  a  long  time.  After  the  ex- 
puUion  of  the  last  Tazquini  whose  tyranny  had 
thinned  the  patricians  as  well  as  the  plebeians, 
164  new  senators  were  chosen  to  complete  the 
300 ;  and  as  they  were  called  conscripts^  the  se- 
nate ever  aft«rwazds  consisted  of  members  who 
were  denominated  patres  and  conscripti.  The 
number  continued  to  fluctuate  during  the  times 
of  the  republic,  but  gradually  increased  to  700, 
and  afterwards  to  900  under  Julius  Cssar,  who 
filled  tho  senate  with  men  of  every  rank  »»d  >>'- 
der.  Under  Augustus  the  senators  atnounted  to 
1000,  but  this  number  was  reduced  to  300,  which 
being  the  cause  of  eompbuncs,  induced  the  empe- 
ror to  limit  the  mtniber  to  600.  The  place  of  a 
senator  wm  always  bestowed  upon  merit ;  the 
monarchs  had  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  mem- 
bets,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquinsit 
was  one  of  the  rights  of  the  consuls,  till  the 
election  of  the  censors,  who  from  their  office 
seemed  most  capable  of  making  choico  of  men 
whose  character  was  irreproachable.  Some- 
times the  assembly  of  the  people  elected  sena- 
tor!, but  it  was  only  upon  sooae  extraordinary 
occasions  ;  there  was  also  a  dictator  chosen  to 
fill  up  thi6  number  of  the  senate  after  the  battle 
of  Cann*.  Only  particular  fiimilies  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate ;  and  when  the  plebeians 
Were  permitted  to  share  the  honours  of  tho  state, 
it  was  then  required  that  they  should  be  bom  of 
free  citizens.  It  was  also  required  that  the  can- 
didates should  be  knights  before  their  admission 
into  the  senate.  They  were  to  be  above  the  age 
of  25,  and  to  have  previously  passed  through 
the  inferior  offices  of  questor,  tribune  of  the 
people,  edile,  pretor,  and  consul.  Some,  how- 
elrer,  suppose  that  tne  senators  whom  Romulus 
chose  were  sJl  oU  men ;  yet  his  soccesaors  neg- 
lected this,  and  often  men  who  were  below  the 
age  of  25  were  admitted  by  courtesy  ijito  the 
senate.  The  dignity  of  a  senator  could  not  be 
supported  without  the  possession  of  80,000  ses- 
terces, or  about  70004.  English  money ;  and 
therefore  such  as  squandered  away  their  money, 
and  whose  fiMlune  was  reduced  bek>w  thb  sura, 
were  gflnerally  sCrack  out  of  the  list  of  senators. 
This  reeulation  was  not  made  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  repnbik.  when  the  Romans  boasted  oftheir 
povertj.    The  senatoiB  wen  not  permitted  to 
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be  of  any  trad€  or  profession.  They  were  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  tbcii^ 
dress  ;  they  wore  the  laticlave,  half  boots  of  A 
black  colour,  with  a  crescent  or  silver  btickle  in 
the  form  of  a  C  ;  but  this  last  honour  was  con- 
fined only  to  the  descendants  of  those  hundred 
senators  who  had  been  elected  by  Romulus,  as 
the  letter  C  seems  to  imply.  They  had  the  sole 
right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  capital  in  cere- 
monial habits ;  they  sat  m  ctirule  coairai,  and  at 
the  representation  of  plays  and  public  specta- 
cles they  were  honoured  with  particular  seats. 
Whenever  they  travelled  abroad,  even  on  their 
own  business,  they  were  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lie  expense,  and  always  found  provisions  for 
themselves  and  thoir  attendants  ready  prepared 
on  the  road ;  a  privilege  that  was  generally 
termedyrce  legation.  On  public  festivals  they 
wore  the  pr<e/ex/a,  or  long  white  robe  with  pur- 
ple borders.  The  right  of  convocating  the  se- 
nate belonged  only  to  the  monarchs  ;  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  the  consuls,, 
the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse,  governor  of 
Rome,  and  tribunes  of  the  people  \  but  no  magis- 
trate could  exercise  this  nrivuege  except  in  the 
absence  of  a  sujterior  omcer,  Uie  tribunes  ex- 
cep^edf  The  Ume  of  meeting  i^as  generally 
three  times  a  month,  on  the  caleiids,  nones,  and 
ides.  Under  Augustus  they  were  not  assem- 
bled on  the  none*.  It  was  requisite  that  the 
place  wher»  they  assembled  should  have  been 
previously  consecrated  by  the  augurs.  This 
was  generally  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  of  Ju- 
piter Capitolinua,  Apollo.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
&C.  or  in  the  Curls  odlea  Hostilia,  Julia  Pom- 
peia,  &c  When  audience  was  eiven  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  senators  assembled  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  either  in  the  temples  of  Bel- 
lona  or  of  Apouo ;  and  the  same  ceremony  as 
to  their  meeting  was  also  observed  when  tbej 
transacted  business  with  their  generals.  To 
render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  Cer- 
tain number  of  members  was  requisite,  and^uch 
as  were  absent  without  some  proper  cause.  Were 
always  finedi  In  the  reign  of  Augustus^  400 
senators  were  requisite  to  make  a  senate.  No> 
thing  was  transacted  before  suruise  or  after* 
sunset.  In  their  ofiice  the  senators  were  tho 
guardians  of  religion,  thev  disposed  of  the  pro- 
vinces as  they  pteased,  they  prorogued  the  as^ 
semblics  of  the  people,  they  appointed  ihaiiks- 
givings,  nominated  their  ambanadors,  distribut- 
ed the  public  money,  and|  ill  short,  had  the 
management  of  every  thing  politicad  or  civil  in 
the  republic,  except  the  creating  of  magistrates^ 
the  enactment  of  laws^  and  the  decUrations  of 
war  or  peace,  which  was  confined  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people.  Rank  was  always  re- 
garded in  their  meetings  ;  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  state,  such  as  toe  consub^  the  preton, 
and  censors,  sat  first ;  after  th^  the  tnferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  e^UM  and  questors ; 
and  last  of  all,*  those  the*  then  exercised  no  of- 
fice in  the  state.  Thfk  opinions  were  original- 
ly collected,  each  according  to  his  age ;  but  when 
the  office  of  cen»jr  was  instituted,  the  opinion 
of  the  princfps  tendtut,  or  the  person  whose 
name  stood  first  on  the  censor's  list,  was  first 
consulted;  and  afterwards  thoas  who  were  of' 
consular  dignity,  each  in  their  respective  order. 
Id  the  age  of  Ukero  the  consuls  elect  were  firsi 

consulted  i  and  in  the  age  of  Casar,  he 
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^rmiUed  to  tpeak  fint  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
on  whom  the  contul  bad  originally  oonfened 
that  honour.    Under  the  emperors  the  same 
rulei  were  obeerved,  bat  the  coneuls  were  gene- 
rally consulted  be^re  all  others.    When  any 
puUic  matter  was  introduced  into  the  senat*, 
which  was  always  called  re/erre  ad  genatum^ 
any  senator  whose  opinion  was  asked,  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  upon  it  as  long  as  he  pleased, 
and  on  that  account  it  was  owa  usual  for  the 
senators  to  protract  their  speeches  till  it  was  too 
late  to  determine.    When  the  question  was  put, 
they  passed  to  the  side  of  that  speaker  whose 
opinion  they  approved,  and  a  majority  of  Totes 
was  easily  collet^  without  the  trouble  of  count- 
ing the  numbers.    This  mode  of  proceeding 
was  called  pediBut  in  alicujva  ^entenHam  tre, 
and  therefore  on  that  account,  the  senators  who 
had  not  the  privilese  of  speaking,  but  only  the 
light  of  giving  a  suent  v(Jte,  such  as  bore  some 
curule  honours^  and  on  that  account  were  per- 
mitted to  sit  in  the  senate,  but  not  to  deliberate, 
were  denominat<Ml  pedarii  aenatorn.    After  the 
majority  had  been  known,  the  matter  was  de- 
termined, and  the  tenaiu*  amnUtttm  was  im- 
mediately written  b^  tbefelerks  of  the  house,  at 
the  feet  of  the  cfafcf  magistr&tes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  all  the  principal  members  of  the  house. 
When  there  was  not  a  soflicient  number  of  mem- 
bers to  make  a  senate,  the  decision  was  called 
§enatu8  avxtorittu^  but  it  was  of  no  consequence 
if  it  did  not  afterwards  pass  into  a  9enal^k•  con- 
ndtum.    The  tribunes  of  the  people,  by  the 
word  veto,  could  stop  the  debates,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  assembled  senate,  as  also  any  one  who 
was  of  equal  authority  with  him  who  had  pro- 
posed the  matter.    The  teruUtu  eonavlta  were 
Mft  in  the  custody  of  the  consuls,  who  could  sup- 
mess  or  preserve  them  ;  but  about  the  year  of 
Rome  304,  they  were  always  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury, 
by  the  ediles  of  the  people.    The  degradation 
of  the  senators  was  made  by  the  censor,  by  omit- 
ting their  names  when  he  called  over  the  list  of 
the  senate.   This  was  called  pr^tertre.   A  sena- 
tor could  be  again  introduced  into  the  senate 
if  he  could  repair  hb  ofaancter,  or  fortune, 
which  had  been  the  causes  why  the  censor  had 
lawfully  Called  him  unqualified.    The  meeting 
of  the  senate  was  often  sudden,  except  the  par- 
ticular times  already  mentioned,  upon  any  emer- 
gency.   After  the  death  of  J.  Cssar  they  were 
not  permitted  to  meet  on  the  ides  of  March, 
w^iicn  were  cdXied  parricidium^  because  on  that 
day  the  dictator  bad  been  assassinated.    The 
sons  of  the  senators,  aftey  they  had  put  on  the 
togavirUitf  were  permitted  to  come  into  the 
senate,  but  this  was  afterwaidis  limited,    f  Vid. 
Papiriui,^    The  rank  and  authority  of  toe  se- 
nators, wokh  were  so  consfocuous  m  the  first 
ages  of  the  HpubMc,  and  which  caused  the 
minister  of  Pyrtkus  to  dedaze  that  the  Roman 
senate  was  a  yenertWe  assembly  of  kfegs,  dwin- 
dled mto  noUimg  under  the  emperors.    Men  of 
the  lowest  character  weT«  admitted  int^the  se- 
nate ;  the  emperors  took  ifl«asuTe  in  robbing 
this  illustrious  body  of  their  ptWileget  and  au- 
thority ;  and  the  senators  thems^yes,  by  their 
meanness  and  servility,  contributed  ««  much  as 
the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign  to  diminwh  their 
own  consequence ;  and  by  applauding  the  Sollies 
of  a  Nero  and  thecrueltiet  or  a  Domitian,  they 
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convinced  the  world  that  they  no  longdr  pa^ 
sessed  sufficient  prudence  or  authority  to  be  coo" 
suited  on  matters  of  weight  and  importance. 
In  the  election  of  successors  to  the  imperial  pur- 
ple after  Augustus,  the  approbation  of  the  se- 
nate was  consulted  ;  but  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  and  the  concurrence  of  a  body  of  men 
was  liUle  regarded  who  were  without  power, 
and  under  the  control  of  a  mercenary  army. 
The  title  of  ClarUnmtu  was  ^ven  to  the  se- 
nators under  the  emperois,  and  indeed  this  was 
the  only  distinction  they  kid  in- compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  independence.  The  senate 
was  abolbhed  by  Justinian,  13  cenfearicM  after 
its  first  institution  by  Romillus. 

Seneci,  M.  Annjeds,  a  native  of  Cordnbor 
in  Spain,  who  married  Helvia,  a  woiBan  of 
Spain,  by  whom  he  had  three  soni^  Seneca  the 

Shilosopher,   Annens  Novatus,  and  Anneus 
lela,  the  fitther  of  the  poet  Lucan.     Seneca 
made  himself  known  by  some  declamations  of 
which  he  made  a  collection  from  the  most  cele- 
brated orators  of  the  ajgre,  and  from  that  cir- 
curostance,  and  for  distmction,  he  obtained  tber 
appellation  of  declamator.    He  left  Cordnba 
and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  _a  Roomd 
knight    His  son  L.  Anneus  3eneca,~who  was 
bom  about  six  years  before  Christ,  was  earij 
distinguished  by  his  extraordinary  talenta.    He 
was  taught  eloquence  by  his  ftther,  and  recerr- 
ed  lessons  in  philosophy  from  the  best  and  most 
celebrated  stoics  of  the  age.     As  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca 
obseTved  the  most  reserved  abstinence,  and  in 
his  meah  never  eat  the  flo«h  of  animals;  but 
thn  he  abanAoqed  at  the  representation  of  his 
father,  when   Tiberius  threatened  to  punish 
some  Jews  and  Egypttana^  ^n4io  ahstainra  from 
certain  meats.    In  the  character  of  a  pleader,. 
Seneca  appeared  with  great  advantage;  bvt  the 
fear  of  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  the  name  of  a& 
eloquent  speaker,  and  who  oonseqtMntly  was 
jeakms  of  bis  fame,  deterred  him  from  purMiing 
his  fiivourite  study,  and  he  sought  a  safter  em- 
ployment in  canvassing  for  the  henouraaod  of- 
'  fices  of  the  state.    He  was  made  qucslor,  but 
the  aspersbns  which  were  thi«»wn  upon  him  oil 
account  of  a  shamefal  amour  with  Julia  LiviUa, 
removed  him  from  Rome,  and  the  emperor  ba- 
nished him  for  some  time  into  Corsica.    Dur- 
ing his  banishment  the  philosopher  wrote  some 
spirited  epistles  to  his  mother,   remarkable  for 
elegance  of  language  and  subUmity ;  but  be 
soon  forgot  his  philosophy,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  liis  flatteries  to  the  empeior,  and  in 
wishing  to  be  recalled,  even  at  the  expense  of 
his  innocence  and  character.    The  diamoe  of 
Messalina  at  Rome,  and  the  marriage  or  Agrip- 
pina  with  Ckudiua,  proved  favourable  to  Se- 
neca, and  alter  he  haa  remained  five  yean  in 
Corsica,  he  was  recalled  by  the  empress  to  take 
care  of  the  education  of  hereon  Nero,  who  was 
destined  to  suodeed  to  the  empire.    In  the  ho- 
nourable duty  of  preceptor,  Seneca  gained  ap* 
plause,  and  as*  long  as  Nero  foUov^  his  ad- 
vice, Rome  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  believvd 
herself  safe  and  happy  under  the  administration 
of  the  son  of  Agrippina.    Some,  however,  are 
clamorous  against  the  philosopher,  and  ebssrve 
that  Seneca  initiated  his  pupil  in  those  vices 
which  di^ciraeed  him  as  a  nenarck  and  as  a 
man.    Tins  may  be  the  knguage  of  matovo- 
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Vnce  or  the  indnaation  of  JeakKiiy.  In  the 
cx>rrapted  age  of  Nero,  the  preceptor  had  to 
withstand  the  clamours  of  many  wfeked  and 
profligate  ministers,  and  if  he  had  been  the  &- 
Toorite  of  the  emperor,  andaliared  his  pleasures, 
his  debauchery,  and  extravagance,  Nero  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  so  anxious  of  destroying 
a  man  whose  example,  from  vicious  inclination^ 
he  cookl  not  follow,  and  whoee  salutary  pre- 
cepts his  licentious  associates  forbad  him  to 
obey.  Seneca  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
Mitoral  disposition  of  Nero  to  think  himself 
secure ;  he  had  been  accused  of  having  amassed 
the  most  ample  riches,  and  of  having  built 
sumptuous  houses  and  adorned  beautiful  gar- 
dens, during  the  four  years  in  which  he  hadat- 
tended  Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  therefore  he 
desired  his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  riches 
and  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  on  bis 
person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him  to  retire 
to  solitude  and  study«  Nero  refused,  aiid  Se- 
neca, to  avoid  further  suspicions,  kept  himself 
at  home  for  some  time  as  if  bbooring  under  a 
disease.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  hap- 
pened some  time  after,  Seneca's  name  was  men- 
lioned  by  NataHs,  and  Nero  ordered  him  to 
destroy  lumselfl  He  was  at  Uble  with  his  wife 
Paulina  and  two  of  his  friends  when  the  mes- 
senger from  Nero  arrived.  He  heard  the  words 
which  commanded  him  to  destroy  himself  with 
philosophical  firmness.  As  for  his  wife,  he  at- 
temftea  to  calm  her  emotions,  and  when  she 
seemed  resolved  to  die  whh  him,  he  said  he  was 
glad  to  find  hb  example  followed  with  so  much 
eonstancy.  Their  veins  were  opened  at  the 
same  moment,  but  the  life  of  Paulina  was  pre- 
served, and  Nero,  who  was  partial  to  her,  or- 
dered the  blood  to  be  stopped,  and  from  that 
moment,  according  to  some  authors,  the  philo- 
sopher's wife  seemed  to  rejoice  that  she  could 
stfll  enjoy  the  comforts  of  Ufe.  Seneca's  veins 
bled  bat  slowly,  and  the  conversation  (f  his 
dying  moments  was  collected  by  his  friends. 
To  hasten  his  death  he  drank  a  dose  of  poisoiu 
but  it  had  no  efiect;  and  therefore  he  ordered 
hiiiMelf  to  be  carried  into  a  hot  bath,  to  accele- 
rate the  operation  of  the  draught,  and  to  make 
the  blood  dew  mere  freely.  This  was  attended 
with  BO  better  sucoess)  and  as  the  soldiers  were 
damorous,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and 
sufEbcated  by  the  steam,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
in  the  65th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his  53d 
year.  His  body  was  burnt  without  pomp  or 
funeral  ceremony,  aecordio^  to  hb  will,  which 
he  had  made  when  he  enjoved  the  most  un- 
bounded favours  of  Neco.  The  compositions  of 
Seneca  were  numerous,  and  chiefiy  on  moral 
subjects.  He  b  so  moeh  admired  for  hb  re- 
fined sentiments  and  virtuous  precepts,  for  hb 
morality,  hb  constancy,  and  hb  innocence  of 
manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has  not  hesitated  to 
rank  hhn  among  Christian  vmters.  Hb  style 
b  nervous,  it  abounds  with  ornaments,  and 
seems  well  suited  to  the  Usto  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Hb  treatises  ase  de  ir&,  de 
anuMione,  de  protidenHd,,  de  tranqaiUUate 
anims  de  elementid,  de  $apienti»  conatantid, 
de  oH»  tapieiUU^  de  JyrevUate  vU<e^  de  henefieiu, 
de  vUd  beaid,  besides  hb  naiuraUa  qwetlionea, 
ludtu  in  Claudium,  moral  Utters.  &c  There 
mn  also  some  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca. 
^nint^iUn  iopposes  that  the  Medea  b  hbcom- 


positioo,  and,  ucoi^  U>  othcw,  TVoosand 
the  HUppolytue  were  also  written  by  him,  and 
the  Agamemnon^  Bereuiee.furen*  Thyeatti^r 
JTerculee  in  Oeta  by  hb  father  Seneca  the  de- 
daimer.  The  best  editions  of  Seneca  are  those 
of  Antwerp,  fol.  1615,  and  of  Gronovius,  3 
vols.  Amst  1672 ;  and  those  of  hb  tragedies, 
are  that  of  Schroder's,  4to.  Delpb.  17%  and 
the  8vo.  of  Gronovius,  L.  Bat.  1682.  TacU. 
Ann,  12,  6LC—Duu^Sueton,  in  Ner.  Ac— 
QuiniU. 

Sbntia  Lex  de  eencUu,  by  C.  Sentius  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  734,  enacting  the  choosing  of 
proper  persons  to  fill  up  the  number  of  senators. 

Sentius,  Cn.  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  an 
account  in  Latin,  or,  according  to  others  in 
Greek. 

Septerion,  a  festival  observed  once  in  mne 
years  at  Delpni,  in  honour  of  ApoUa  It  was 
a  representation  of  the  pursuit  of  Python  by 
Apolk,  and  of  a  victory  obtained  by  the  god. 

Sbptimios,  I.  (Tit.)  a  Roman  knight  dbtin- 
gubbed  by  his  poetical  compositions,  both  lyric 
and  tragic  He  was  intimate  with  Augustus 
as  well  as  Horace^  who  has  addressed  the  6  of 

hb  2  lib.  of  Odes  to  him. ^JI.  A  native  of 

Africa,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Rome  as  a 
poet.  He  wrote  among  other  thin^  an  hymn 
in  praise  of  Janus.  Only  11  of  his  verses  are 
preserved.    M,  T^r^nL—CrinUus  in  citd. 

SEttuiMi.     FW.  Part  L  .  ^   , .    .^ 

Serapio,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
ageof  Trajan.    He  was  intimate  with  Plutarch. 

SERfeNUs  Samonicus,  s  phvsician  in  the  age 
of  the  empeior  Severus  and  Caracalb.  There 
remains  a  poem  of  hb  composition  on  medidne^ 
the  last  edition  of  which  b  that  of  1706,  in  8vo, 

Amst.  ,  ^   _,   ... 

Seboics,  one  of  the    names  of  CatiUne. 

A  military  tribune  at  the  8iej;c  of  Veii. 

The  family  of  the  Sergii  wm  patncbn,  and 
branched  out  into  the  several  families  of  the 
Fidenates,  SUi,  CatUinm^  Nall<e,  OeeUa^  and 

PUutei, 

SerrInus,  a  surname  given  to  Cincmnatus, 
because  he  was  found  eowing  hb  fields  when 
told  that  he  had  been  elected  dictator.  Some 
however  suppose  that  Serranus  was  a  different 
person  from  Cindnnatns.  Plin.  18,  c  J.-- 
&r.  3.  CL  26,— Ftrar.  ^n.  6,  ^-  ?44— T^ 
poet  of  some  merit  in  Domitian's  reigu.    Juv, 

'  Sertorids,  aniNTUS,  a  Roman  general,  son 
of  auintus  and  Rhea,  born  at  Nursia.  His 
first  campaign  was  under  the  Jgw^j^"'."*^ 
against theTeutones and  Cjmbn.  Hebad the 
n?i8fi>rtune  to  lose  one  eye  m  the  first  batUehj 
St.  When  IVIarius  and  Cmna  entered 
RoSie  and  sbughtered  all  their  enemies,  Serto- 
rius  accompanSd  them,  but  he  exor^  his 
sorrow  and^ncern  at  the  mebncholy  death  of 

fled  foTiifety  into  Spain,  when  SyUa  had  pro- 
^b^  him,  and  in  thb  distant  province  he  be- 
EJedhSLsdf  with  so  much  address  and  valo« 
S2theTas  looked  upon  as  the  pnnce of  the 
oounta^.  He  insUtuted  public  school  and 
SuSSd  thT children  of  the  country  in  t^  po< 
Htet^aSl  the  Uteratureof  Greece  and  Rome. 
^  ha5  itoblbhcd  a  senate,  over  which  he  pre- 
^M^T^v^oUi  au^^ority.  and  the  Roman, 
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who  (oUowvd  hif  lUDdard,  pud  equnl  rererence 
to  hifl  penon.  He  pretended  to  hold  commerce 
with  beaTen  by  mesni  of  a  white  hind  wbtcb 
he  had  tamed  with  mat  toccesA,  and  which  fol- 
Vowed  htm  erery  where,  eteo  in  the  6eld  of  bat- 
tle. The  sQcceM  of  Sertoriug  in  Spain,  and 
hi*  popukrUr  among  the  natives,  alarmed  the 
Romans.  They  lent  tome  troops  to  oppose 
him,  bat  with  little  spoccss.  Four  armies  were 
ibond  insaflkient  to  crosh,  or  even  hart,  Serto- 
rins;  and  Poropey  and  Meteltus,  who  never 
engaged  an  enemy^  without  obtaining  the  vie- 
to^,  were  driven  with  dishonour  finom  the  field. 
But  the  fiivomrite  of  the  Lusitanians  was  expos- 
ed to  the  dangen  which  usuallT  attend  great- 
neat.  Perpenna,  one  of  his  omcers,  who  was 
jealons  of  his  fiune,  and  tired  of  a  superior,  con- 
spired against  him.  At  a  banquet  the  conspi- 
rators b%an  to  open  their  intentions  by  speak- 
ing with  freedom  and  licentioosness  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Sertorios,  whose  age  and  character 
had  hitharto  claimed  deference  from  others. 
Perpenna  orertiimed  a  |^ss  of  wine  as  a  signal 
to  tne  net  of  the  conspirators,  and  immediately 
Antoniua,  one  of  his  officers,  subbed  Sertorios, 
and  the  example  was  followed  by  all  the  rest, 
73  years  before  Christ.  Sertorius  has  been 
commended  for  his  love  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion. The  flattering  dew^iption  he  heard  of  the 
Fortanate  TaUnds  when  be  passed  into  the 
west  of  Africa,  almost  tempted  him  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  world.  Plut,  in  vita.— Patere.  2,  c.  30, 
Ac—Flor.  3,  c.  91.  &c.~-Appian.  de  Civ.— 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  2,  L  7,  c  2.—Bulrcp.—Aul. 
OeU.  15,  c  22.  ^ 

Sbryilia,  I.  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  greatly 
enamoured  of  J.  Cesar,  though  her  brother  was 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  her  lover. 
To  oonrinoe  Cesar  of  her  affection,  she  sent 
him  a  letter  filled  whh  the  most  tender  expres- 
sions of  regard  for  his  person.  The  letter  was 
delivered  to  Cesar  in  the  senate-house,  while 
they  were  debating  about  punishing  the  osso- 
ciates  of  Catiline's  conspirtcy ;  and  when  Cato 
saw  it,  ha  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  letter  from 
the  conspirators,  and  insisted  immediately  on 
its  being  made  public  Upon  this  Cssar  gave 
It  to  Cato,  and  the  stem  senator  had  no  sooner 
read  Its  contenU,  than  he  threw  it  back  with  the 
words  oj  take  U.  drunkard.  From  the  intima- 
cy which  existed  between  Servilia  and  Cosar 
some  have  supposed  that  the  dictator  was  the 
fother  of  M.  Brutus.  Plut.  in  Oes—C.  Nep. 
♦^  4"f  •— -II.  Another  sister  of  Cato,  who 

rosmed  Silanus.     Id, III.  A  daughter  of 

Tniaea,  rat  to  death  by  order  of  Nero,  with  her 
laincr.  Her  crime  was  the  consuldng  of  ma- 
^^^only  to  know  what  would  happen  in 

tb.  «,«tor.  u,d  the  ^SU  VSfe^i'^J' 

—— Another,  de  eieitate.  by  C.  Scrvilhl.  7.' 

»pr,  »  tlut  b«  wu  eondemnea,  the  1^^ 
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shonld  be  honoured  with  the  sante  and  thr  pri- 
vileges of  a  Roman  citizen.— Another,  Agra- 
rian by  P.  ServiHos  Rollos,  the  tribone,  A.  U .  C 
690.     It  reouired  the  immediate  sale  of  certain 
houses  and  lands  which  belonged  to  the  people, 
n>r  the  purchase  of  others  in  a  different  part  of 
Italy.   It  reported  that  ten  commissioners  shoald 
be  apDMnted  to  see  it  carried  into  exemtiony 
but  Cicero  prevented  its  passing  into  a  law  h^f 
the  three  orations  which  he  pronounced  against 
it. 

Sbrtiltus  GtuTNTUS,  I.  a  Roman  who  in  hia 

dictatorship  defeated  the  iBquL IL  Publius^ 

a  consul  wno  supported  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  nobles,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate,  after  de« 
feating  the  Vouci.  He  afterwards  changed  hia 
opinions,  and  very  violently  opposed  the  people, 

because  they  had  illiberally  treated  him. III, 

A  proconsul  killed  at  the  battle  of  Canne  bj 
AnnibaL-*— IV.  Ahala,  a  master  of  borte  to 
the  dictator  Cincinnatos.  When  Melius  re- 
fused to  appear  before  the  cfictator,  to  anewer 
the  accusations  which  were  brought  against  him 
on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  tyranny,  Abala 
slew  bun  in  the  midst  of  the  people  whoao  pro- 
tection he  claimed.  Ahala  was  accused  for  this 
murder,  and  banished,  but  hb  sentence  was  a^ 
terwards  repealed.     He  was  raised  to  the  dicta« 

tofship. y.    Publius,  a  proconsul  of  Ajia 

during  the  age  of  Mithridates.  Ha  oooquered 
Isauria,  for  which  aerrice  he  waa  anmamed 
Itauricus,  and  rewarded  with  a  triumph.-^^ 
VI.  Geminos,  a  Roman  consul  who  opposed 

Annibal^  with  success. VII.   Nonianua;  a 

Latin  historisn  who  wmle  an  bistoiy  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  There  were  move  than 
one  writer  of  this  name,  as  Pliny  speaks  of  m 
Servilius  remarkable  for  his  eloquenca  and 
learning;  and  Cluintilian wentknis another  also 
illustrious  for  his  genius  and  literary  isierit.-^— 
VIII.  Casca,  one  of  Cesar's  murderers.*.— 
The  family  of  the  Servilii  was  of  patrician  raak, 
and  came  to  settle  at  Rome  after  the  deatnictioa 
of  Alba,  where  they  werspfomoted  to  the  high- 
est offices  of  the  state.  To  the  several  biancli* 
es  of  this  family  were  attached  the  different  snrw 
names  of  Akaia^  Axilla,  PriaeuM,  Oepio,  Sfme- 
tuM,  Geminut,  Pulex^  Vatia,  Casco,  FHdenoMf 
Longut,  and  Tucca. 

Sertics  Tcllics,  I.  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave  of  Comiculam,  \rj 
Tulliufi,  a  roan  slain  in  the  defence  of  his  coon- 
trv  against  the  Romans.  Ocrisia  was  given  by 
Tarquin  to  TaHaquil  his  wife,  and  she  brought 
up  her  son  in  the  king's  fomily,  and  added  the 
name  of  Servius  to  that  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  to  denote  his  slavery.  Young 
Servius  wss  educated  in  the  palace  of  the  mo- 
narch with  great  care,  and,  though  originally  a 
slave,  Tarquin  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar* 
ringe.  His  own  private  merit  and  virtue.^  re- 
commended him  to  notice  not  less  than  the 
royal  favours,  and  Servius,  become  the  favourite 
of  the  people  and  the  darling  of  the  soldiers  by 
bis  liberality  and  complaisance,  waseaailjr  raised 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law. 
Rome  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  her  choice. 
Servius  endeared  himself  stdl  more  as  a  warrior 
and  as  a  legislator.  He  defeated  the  Voientes 
and  the  Tuscans,  and  by  a  proper  act  of  policy 
he  established  the  ceosiis.    lie  increased  the 
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nunber  of  (he  tribes,  he  beeutified  end  adorned 
the  city,  utA  enlarged  its  boundaries  b^  talcing 
within  its  walk  the  bills  Cluirinalis,  Yuninalis, 
and  Esquilinos.    That  he  might  not  seem  to 
neglect  the  worship  of  the  sods,  he  built  several 
temples  to  the  soddess  of  fortune,  to  whom  he 
deemed  himselt  particolarlv  indebted  for  obtain- 
ing the  kingdom.    He  also  built  a  temple  to 
Duna  on  mount  Aventaoe,  and  raised  himself  a 
palace  on  the  hUl  EsquiUnus.     Servius  married 
nistwo  daughters  to  the  grandsons  of  his  father- 
in-law  ;  the  elder  to  Tarquin,  and  the  j^ounger 
to  Aruns.    This  union,  as  might  be  supposed, 
tended  to  ensure  the  peace  of  his  fiimily ;  but  if 
saeh  were  his  expectations,  be  was  unhappily 
deoeiYed.    The  wife  of  Aruns,  naturally  fierce 
and  imp^noos,  murdered  her  own  husband  to 
unite  herself  to  Tarquin,  who  had  likewise  as- 
sassinated his  wife.    These  bloody  measures 
were  no  sooner  pursued,  than  Servius  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  aon-in-law,  and  his  daughter 
Tullia  showed  heraelf  80  inimical  to  filial  ^ti- 
tude  and  piety,  that  ahe  ordered  her  chanot  to 
be  driven  over  the  mangled  body  of  her  father, 
B.  C.  534.    His  death  was  universally  lament- 
ed, and  the  daves  annually  celebrated  a  festival 
in  his  honour,  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  on  mount 
Aventine,  the  day  that  he  was  murdered.    Tar- 
quinia,  his  wife,  buried  his  remains  privately, 
and  died  the  following  day.    lAv.  1,  c  41.— 
Diamn.  HaL  A.^Fiar,  1,  c  6.—Cic.  de  Div.  1, 
c  63.— Toi.  Max,  1,  c  6.— Orid.  Fatt,  6,  v. 

601. ^U.  Sulpitius,  an  orator  in  the  age  of 

Cicero  and  Hortensios.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
baasador  to  M.  Antony,  and  died  before  his  re- 
turn. Cicero  obtained  a  statue  for  him  from  the 
senate  and  the  Roman  people,  which  was  raised 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  Besides  orations,  he 
yrrote  verses,  which  were  highly  censured  for 
tb^  indelicacy.  His  works  are  lost  Cic  in 
Brut.  PhiL  dtc— P/»n.  5,  ep.  3. 

Sesostris,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt  some 
ages  befofe  the  Trojan  war.  Hb  fether  order- 
ed all  the  children  m  his  dominions  who  were 
bom  on  the  same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly 
educated,  and  to  pass  their  youth  in  toe  ooro- 
pany  of  his  son.  This  succeeded  in  the  highest 
d^ree,  and  Sesostris  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
hinvelf  surrounded  by  a  number  of  feithful  mi- 
nisters and  active  warriors,  whose  edncstion  and 
intimacy  with  their  prince  rendered  them  in- 
separabty  devoted  to  his  interest.  When  Sesos- 
trubad  succeeded  on  his  fetber's  throne,  he  be- 
came ambitious  of  military  feme,  and  alter  be 
had  dirided  his  kingdom  into  36  dififerent  dis- 
tricts, be  inarched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  to  make  the  con<|uest  of  the  world.  Libya, 
^Ethiopia,  Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  the 
Red  Sea,  were  conquered ;  and  the  victorious 
monarch  marched  through  Asia,  and  penetrated 
farther  into  the  east  than  the  conqueror  of  Da- 
rius. He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued  the 
Thradans;  and,  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
might  long  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  in 
the  several  pioriiices  he  had  subdued ;  and  many 
ages  after,  this  pompous  inscription  was  read  in 
many  parts  of  Asia,  SeMMrU^  the  king  qfkingt, 
ha*  conquered  tki*  frritoru  hy  hit  amu.  At 
his  return  borne  the  monarch  employckd  his  time 
in  encouraging  the  fine  axta,  ana  in  improving 
the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.  He  erected  100 
tsB^Iea  to  tha  gods  for  Uie  victofJM  he  had  ob- 


tained, and  mounds  of  earth  were  heaped  up  iti 
several  parts  of  Egypt,  where  cities  were  bnilt 
for  the  reception  of  toe  inhabitauta  daring  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile.  Some  canala  vi  ere  also 
dug  near  Memphis,  to  facilitate  navigation  and 
the  communication  of  one  province  wiihsnother. 
In  his  old  a^  Sesostiis,  grown  infirm  and  blind, 
destroyed  himself,  after  a  rmgn  of  44  years  ao- 
conling  to  some.  His  mildness  towards  the 
conquered  has  been  sdmired,  while  some  have 
upbraided  him  for  his  cruelty  and  insolence  in 
causing  his  chariot  to  be  drawn  by  some  of  tiM 
monarchs  whom  he  had  conqoeied.  The  age 
of  Sesostris  is  so  remote  from  every  authentio 
record,  that  many  have  supported  that  the  actions 
and  conquests  ascribed  to  this  monarch  are  un- 
certain and  totally  febulous.  Herodot.  3,  c.  109; 
dx.— />wd.  1.—  Vol.  Flaec,  b,  v.  419.— P/fii. 
33,  c.  3.— Irttcan.  10,  v.  276.— Srafc.  16. 

Sethon,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made  him* 
self  king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  An^sis. 
He  was  attack^  by  the  Assyrians  and  deliver- 
ed from  this  powerful  enrmy  by  an  immenfe 
number  of  rats,  which  in  one  night  gnawed 
their  bow  strings  and  thongs,  so  that  on  the 
morrow  their  arms  were  found  to  l«  usriess. 
From  this  wonderful  circunratance  Sethon  had 
a  statue  which  represented  him  with  a  rat  in  bb 
hand,  with  the  inscription  of  Whoever  Jlxee  hi* 
$ves  upon  met  let  him  be  pious.  Herod.  2,  c, 
Ul. 

SevfiBUB,  I.  (Lucius  Septimius,)  a  Roman 
emperor,  bom  at  Leptis  in  Africa,  of  a  noble 
fonily.  He  gradually  exercised  all  the  cfieea 
of  the  state,  and  recommended  himself  to  tlie  no« 
tic*  of  the  world  by  an  ambitknis  mind  and  a 
resdess  actirity,  that  could,  for  the  gratification 
of  tvarioe,  endure  the  most  oorapticated  hard* 
ships.  After  the  murder  of  Pcrtinax,  Sevcnia 
resslved  to  remove  Didius  JuKanoi^  who  had 
boivht  the  imperial  purple  when  exposed  to  sale 
by  uie  pretorians,  ami  tnerefore  he  proclaiiird 
hinnelr  emperor  on  the  borders  of  lllyricom, 
wh«re  he  was  stationed  against  the  barbarians. 
To  support  himself  in  this  bold  measure,  be 
tooli  as  nis  partner  in  the  empire  Albinus,  wbo 
was  at  the  bead  of  the  Roman  foi«es  in  Britain, 
and  immediately  marched  towards  Rome,  tocrush 
IHdios  and  his  partisans.  He  vras  received  as 
he  a4vanced  throogh  the  coontiy  with  univefsal 
acclamations,  and  julianns  was  assassinated  by 
his  own  soldiers.  The  reception  of  Severas  at 
Roqoe  was  soflScient  to  gratify  bis  pride;  the 
streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  sub* 
nussive  senate  were  ever  ready  to  ^nt  whatever 
honours  or  titles  the  conqueror  claimed.  In  pro- 
fessing that  he  had  assumed  the  purple  only  to 
revenge  the  death  of  the  rirtuons  Pertinax,  Se- 
verus  gained  many  adherents,  and  was  ensMH 
not  only  to  disarm,  but  to  banish  the  pietorians, 
whose  insolence  and  avarice  were  become  nlarm- 
ing  not  only  to  the  citizens  but  to  tbe  emperor. 
But  while  be  was  victorious  at  Rome,  Severus 
did  not  foigetthat  there  was  another  competitor 
for  the  imperial  purple.  Pcaoennf  us  Niger  was 
in  tbe  east  at  the  hnd  of  a  puwerftil  army,  and 
frith  the  name  and  enswns  of  Augustus.  Many 
obstinate  battles  were  fought  between  the  troops 
and  ofiicers  of  the  imperial  rivals,  till,  on  the 
plains  of  Issu%  whkh  had  been  above  five  cen- 
tmries  before  covered  with  the  bfeod  of  the  Per- 
sian aoldim  of  Darius.  Niger  was  tptally  mhwd 
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^UMWiofdOiOOOmen.  The  bead  of  Nwer 
WM  cat  off  and  aent  to  the  conqueror,  wdo 
puntahed  in  a  moat  cmel  manner  all  the  parti- 
■ana  of  hiaonlbrtunate  rival.  SeTeniaafterwarda 
pillaged  Byaantiom,  which  had  shut  her  gatea 
againathim;  and  after  he  bad  conquered  several 
natiooa  in  theeaat,  he  rf  turned  to  Rome,  reaolv- 
•d  to  deatroy  Albtnun,  with  whom  he  had  hither- 
to reluctantly  ahared  the  imperial  power.  He 
attempted  to  aananoate  him  by  hia  cmieeariea ; 
but  when  thia  had  &iled  of  aucceaa,  Severua  had 
meourae  toarme,  and  the  fate  of  the  empire  was 
again  decided  on  the  plaina  of  Gaul.  Albinui 
waa  delieatad,  and  the  conqueror  was  ao  elated 
with  tlie  reooUection  that  he  had  now  no  long- 
er a  oampetitor  ibr  the  purple,  that  he  insulted 
the  dead  body  of  his  rival,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Rhone,  after  he  had  auffered  it 
to  putrify  beibfe  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  to  be 
4om  to  pieoea  by  hia  doffs.  The  family  and  the 
adherenta  of  Albinua  shared  his  fate ;  and  the 
return  of  Serarua  to  the  capital  rivalled  the 
%ieody  triumphs  of  Marius  and  Svlla.  The 
richest  of  the  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and  their 
money  became  the  property  of  the  emperor.  The 
wicked  Commodus  receivad  divine  honours,  and 
his  murderers  were  puniahed  in  the  most  wanton 
manner.  Tired  of  the  inactive  life  he  led  in 
Rome,  Severua  marched  into  the  east,  with  his 
two  aona,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  and  with  uncom- 
mon success  made  himself  master  of  Seleuda, 
Babylon,  and  Ctesiphon ;  and  advanced  without 
opposition  &r  into  the  Parthian  territories.  From 
Parthia  the  emiieror  marched  towarda  the  m»re 
aouthem  provinces  of  Asia ;  after  be  had  visited 
ihe  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Gfreat,  he  entered  Al- 
exandria ;  and  granted  a  senate  to  that  celebrat- 
odeity.  The  rmit  of  Britain  recalled  him  fiom 
the  east  After  he  had  nduced  it  vnder  his 
power,  he  built  a  wall  acroes  the  northern  puts 
of  the  island,  to  defend  it  against  the  frequent 
invasions  of  the  Caledonians.  Hitherto  roc- 
ceaaful  against  hia  enenues,  Severua  now  feond 
the  peace  of  hia  family  disturbed.  Caracalla  at- 
tempted (o  nnifder  his  fether  as  he  was  eondod- 
ing  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Britona;  and  the 
emperor  was  ao  shocked  at  the  undutifulne»  of 
his  SOB,  that  on  his  return  home  he  called  him 
into  hia  preaenee,  and  after  he  had  upA>ntded 
him  fer  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  he  offered 
him  a  drawn  aword,  adding,  Jf  you  are  ao  ani- 
bUiouB  qfrtigning  alone,  mm  imbrue  your 
kandt  in  tJu  biood  qf  your  father^  and  let  not 
the  eyet  qf  the  world  be  witneuee  of  your  ioant 
^  JUial  tendemem.  If  theae  worda  cheeked 
Caracalla,  yet  he  did  not  ahow  Mnoaelf  concern- 
ed; and  Severaa,  worn  out  with  infirmitiea, 
which  the  gout  and  the  uneaaineaa  of  his  mind 
increased,  soon  after  died,  exclaiming  he  had 
been  every  thing  man  could  wiah,  but  that  he 
waa  then  nothing.  Some  aay  that  he  wished  to 
poiaon  himaelf,  hut  that  when  thia  was  denied, 
he  eat  to  great  exceas,  and  soon  after  expired  at 
York,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  in  the  2llth 
year  of  the  Chriattan  era,  in  the  66th  year  of  hit 
age,  after  a  reign  of  17  yeara  8  months  and  3 
days.  Severus  has  lieen  so  much  admiied  for 
hia  military  talents,  that  some  have  called  him 
the  most  wariike  of  the  Roman  emperora.  Aa  a 
monarch  he  waa  cruel,  and  it  has  been  obaerved 
that  he  never  did  an  act  of  humanity  or  forvave 
fifenlt.    In  hia  diet  he  waa  temperate,  and  he 
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always  shofwed  himaelf  an  open  enemy  to  pomp 
and  af^ndour.    He  loved  the  appellalion  of  a 
man  of  letters,  and  he  even  compoMd  an  history 
of  his  own  reign,  which  some  nave  praiacd  for 
ita  correctneaa  and  veracity.     Dio. — Herodiatt, 
—  Victor ^  Ac.— II.  Alexander,  (Marcua  Aq- 
relius,)  a  native  of  Phcenida,  adopted  by  He- 
liogabalus.    His  father's  name  vras  Geoesios 
Mardanoa,  and  hia  mother's  Julia  Mammca, 
and  he  received  the  aumame  of  Alexander  be- 
cause he  was  bom  in  a  temple  aacred  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great.    He  waa  eareftilly  educated, 
and  hia  mother,  br  paying  paiticular  attentioa 
to  hia  morals  and  Uie  character  of  his  preoepton^ 
jHeserved  him  from  licentiousness.     At  the 
death  of  Heliogabalua,  who  had  been  jealoaa  of 
his  virtue!^  Alexander,  though  only  in  the  lith 
year  of  hia  age,  waa  proclaunod  emperor,  and 
his  nomination  was  approved  by  the  ahouta  of 
the  army  and  the  congratulations  of  the  aenate. 
He  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  before  tha 
peace  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  the  incur- 
atons  of  the  Peraiantf.    Alexander  marched  into 
the  caat  without  dcfaiy,  and  aoon  obtained  a 
deciaivo  victory  over  the  barbariana.    At  hia  nfr* 
turn  to  Romene  waa  honoured  with  a  triomph, 
but  the  revolt  of  the  Germane  aoon  after  caued 
him  away  from  the  indolence  of  the  capitaL 
Hia  expedition  in  Germany  waa  attended  with 
aome  succesik  but  the  rirtues  and  the  amiable 
qualitiea  of  Alexander  were  foisotten  in  the 
stem  and  sullen  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian. 
His  aoldiers,  fond  of  repoae^  murmured  againat 
his  severity ;    their  clamours  were  fomented 
by  the  artifice  of  Maximinos,  and  Alexander 
was  murdered  in  his  tent,  after  a  rewn  of  13 
years  and  9  daya,  on  the  18th  of  Maicfa,  A.  D. 
335.     His  mother  M^mm**  ahaied  his  fote 
with  all  hia  friends;  but  this  waa  no  aooner 
known  than  the  aoldiiers  puniahed  with  imme- 
diate death  all  such  as  had  been  ooncemal  in  the 
murder,  except  Maxiniinua.    Alexander  haa 
been  admired  for  hia  many  viituea,  and  efery 
historian,  except  Herodian,  is  bold  to  mma%  thai 
if  he  had  lived  the  Roman  empire  might  aoon 
have  been  freed  from  thoee  tunMha  ana  abnaca 
which  continually  disturbed  her  peace,  and  kept 
the  lives  of  her  emperors  and  aenatora  in  per- 
petual alarms.    His  severity  in  punishing  ooen- 
ces  was  great ;  and  such  aa  had  robbed  the  pub- 
lic, were  they  even  the  moat  intimate  fiienoe  of 
the  emperor,  were  indiscriminately  aacrifiocd  to 
the  tmnquillity  of  the  atate  which  they  had  vio- 
lated.   The  great  offioea  of  the  sUte,  which  had 
before  hia  reign  been  expoeed  to  nle  and  oc- 
cupied by  fevouritea,  were  now  bestowed  upcm 
merit ;  and  Alexander  could  boaat  that  all  hk 
oflkera  were  men  of  trust  and  abilities.    He  waa 
a  patron  of  literature^  and  he  dedicated  the 
hours  of  relaxation  to  the  study  of  the  beat 
Greek  and  Latin  historians^  oratora,  and  poeta ; 
and  in  the  public  achoola  which  lua  liberality 
and  the  desire  of  encouraging  learning  had 
founded,  he  often  heard  with  pleaaure  and  aatts- 
foction  the  eloquent  apeeches  and  dedamatioaa 
of  his  subjecta.    The  provinces  were  well  sup 
pKed  with  provisions,  and  Rome  was  embeliish- 
ed  with  many  stately  buildings  and  magnificent 
porticoa.  Alex.vU, — Herodian, — Zooim^ — Ftc- 

tor, III.  Flavius  Valeriua,  a  native  of  Uly- 

rioum,  upminated  Cssar  by  Galcriua.    He 
pot  to  death  by  Maiimianui^  A.  D.  307.- 
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IV.  JuUusj  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Adrian. 

-V.  Libius,  a  man  proclaimed  ooiperor  of 

the  west,  at  Ravenna,  after  the  death  of  Majo- 
rianu8.  He  was  soon  after  poisoned.^— V I. 
Lnciaf  Cornelius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  a^e  of 
Augustus,  for  some  time  employed  in  the  judi- 
cial proceeding  of  the  forum.^ V II.  Cassius, 

an  orator,  banished  into  the  island  of  Crete  bj 
Augustus,  for  his  illiberal  language.  He  was 
banished  17  years,  and  died  in  Seriphos.  He 
is  commended  as  an  able  orator,  yet  declaiming 
with  more  warmth  than  prudence.  His  writ- 
ings were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  senate.  Suet, 
in  OeL^QaiiU. ^VIII.  Sulpitius,  an  eccle- 
siastical historian,  who  died  A.  D.  4^.  The 
best  of  his  works  is  his  HUtoria  Sacra^  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  consulship  of 
Stilicho,  of  which  the  style  is  elegant,  and  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
best  edition  is  in  3  vols.  4to.  Patavii.  1741. 
IX.  Aquilius,  a  native  of  Spain,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  his  own  life  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Valens.— X.  A  celebrated  architect 
employed  in  building  ^enfa  golden  palace  at 
Rome,  after  the  burning  of  that  city. 

Sedthes,  a  name  common  ta  several  of  the 
Thracian  princes. 

SfiXTU  LiciNiA  Lex,  de  MagiMtratibiUf  by 
C.  Lidnius  and  L.  Sextius  the  tribunes,  A.  U. 
C.  386.    It  ordained  that  one  of  the  consuls 

should  be  elected  from  among  the  plebeians. 

Another,  de  reiigione^  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C. 
385.  It  enacted  that  a  decemvirate  should  be 
chosen  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians  instead 
•i  the  decemviri  sacritjaciunaia, 

SexTiLius,  a  governor  of  Africa,  who  order- 
ed MariUa  when  he  landed  there  to  depart  im- 
mediately from  his  province.  Marius  heard  this 
with  some  concern,  and  said  to  the  messenger. 
Go  and  tell  your  maattr  Utat  you  have  seen  the 
exiled  Marixu  titling  on  the  ruing  of  Carthage. 
Plut.  in  Mar. 

Sextius,  I.  (Lucius),  was  remarkabi«»C)r  hb 
friendship  with  Brutus;  he  gained  the  con& 
dence  of  Augustus,  and  was  consul.    Horace, 
who  was  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  dedicat- 
ed 1  od.  4,  to  him. II.  The  first  plebeian 

consul. — ^III.  One  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin. 
Vid.  Tarquinius. 
Sextus,  a  prenomen  given  to  the  sixth  son 

of  a  &mUy. 1.  A  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

Vid,  Pompeiua, II.  A  stoic  philosopher, 

bom  at  Cheronca  in  BoDOtia.  Some  suppose 
that  he  woa  Plutarch's  nephew.  He  was  pre- 
ceptor to  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.^— III.  A 
philoeopher  in  the  age  of  Antoninus.  He  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho. 
6ome  of  his  works  are  still  extant  Tlie  best 
edition  of  the  treatise  of  Sextus  Pompeius  Fes- 
ins  de  verborum  ngnificatitme,  is  that  of  Amst 
4to.  1699. 

SiBTLUfi.     Vid,  Part  III. 
SicAMBRi,  or  Stoambri.     Vid,  Part  I. 
SiciNi.     Vid.  Part  I. 

SiCBJEXTS,  called  also  Sieharbae  and  Aherhaa^ 
was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  Plue- 
«ida.  His  ftthnr's  name  was  Plisthcnes.  He 
married  Elisa  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and  sister 
of  king  PygmalioB,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Dido.  He  was  so  rich  that  hu  brother-in- 
law  murdered  h'un  to  obtain  his  possessions. 
This  murdflc  Pygmalion  endeavoured  to  con- 


ceal from  his  sirter  Dido ;  but  the  shade  of  SK 
chnus  appeared  to  Dido,  and  advised  her  to  fly 
from  Tyre,  after  sho  had  previously  secured 
some  treasures  which  were  concealed  in  an  ob- 
scure and  unknown  place.  According  to  Justin, 
Acerbas  was  the  uncle  of  Dido.  Virg.  JEn,  1, 
V.  347,  &c.—Pa<crc,  1,  c  6.— Ju*/t>i.  18,  c.  4. 
SiciNius  Dbntafus,  (L.)  L  a  tribune  of 
Rome,  celebrated  for  his  valour  and  the  honours 
he  obtained  in  the  field  of  battle  during  theperiod 
of  40  yean  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  Ro- 
man armies.  He  was  present  in  131  battles  ^ 
he  obtained  14  civic  crowns ;  3  mural  crowns^ 
8  crowns  of  gold ;  83  golden  collars;  60  brace- 
lets; 18  lances;  23  horses  with  all  their  orna- 
ments, and  all  as  the  reward  of  his  uncommon, 
services.  He  could  show  the  scars  of  45  wounds, 
which  he  had  received  all  in  his  breast,  parti- 
cularly in  opposing  the  Sabines  when  they  took 
the  capitol.  The  popularity  of  Sicinius  became 
odious  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  wished  to  make 
himself  absolute  at  Rome,  and  therefore,  to  r^ 
move  him  from  the  capital,  he  sent  him  to  the 
aemy,  bv  which,  soon  after  bis  arrival,,  he  waa 
attacked  and  murdered.  Of  100  men  who  weve 
ordered  to  fidl  upon  him,  Sicinius  killed  15  and 
wounded  30.  For  his  uncommon  courage  Si- 
cinius has  been  called  the  Roman  Achilles.   VaL 

Max,  3,  c  3.— Z>«mys.  8. II.  Vellatus,  ao» 

of  the  first  tribunes  in  Rome.    He  raised  ca- 
bals against  Coriolanus,  and  was  one  of  his  ac* 
cusera.    Plul,  in  Cor, ^III.  Sabinusy  a  Ro- 
man general,  who  defi»ated  the  Voisci. 
SicuLi.     Vid,  Part  I. 

SiDONius  Caius  Sollius  Apollinaris,  a 
Christian  writer,  bom  A.  D.  430.  He  died  in 
the  52d  year  of  nis  age.  There  are  remaining 
of  his  comjiositions  some  letters,  and  different 
poems  consisting  chiefly  of  panesyrics  on  the 
great  men  of  his  time,  of  which  tSe  best  edition 
n  that  of  Lab*beus,  Paris,  4to.  1652.— Ftrsf. 
JEn.  1.  V.  682. 

SiLlNUS,  (D.)  I.  a  son  of  T.  Manlioi  Tev- 
quatus,  accused  of  extortion  in  the  management 
oc  the  province  of  Macedoniik  The  ftither  him- 
self deouced  to  hear  the  complaints  laid  igpinst 
his  son,  and  after  he  hatl  spent  two  days  m  ex- 
amining the  chargw  of  the  Macedonians,  he 
pronounced,  on  the  third  day,  his  son  guilty  of 
extortion,  and  unworthy  to  be  called  a  dtoea 
of  Rome.  He  also  banished  him  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  so  struck  was  tlie  son  at  the  severity 
of  his  father,  tl^at  he  hanged  himself  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.    Liv.  54. — Cic.  de  Pinib,^  Val^ 

Jlfox.  5,  c  8. II.  C.  Junius,  a  consul  under 

Tiberius,  accused  of  extortion,  and  banished  to 

the  island  of  Citherca.     Tacit. II.  A  pro- 

prstor  in  Spain,  who  routed  the  Carthaginian 

foroes  there  while  Annibal  was  in  Italy. IV. 

Turpilius^  lieutenant  of  Metellns  against  Jq. 
gurtha.  He  was  accused  by  Marius,  though 
totally  innocent,  and  condemned  by  the  roatioa 

of  his  judffes. V.  Lucius,  a  man  betrothed  to 

Octovia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius.  Nero  took 
Octavia  away  frnn  him,  and  on  the  day  of  hex 
nuptials  Silanus  killed  himself. 

SiLius  ItalIcus,  (C.)  I.  a  Latin  poet,  who 
was  ori£r|iud]^  at  the  bar,  where  he  for  some 
time  distinguished  himself,  till  he  retired  fhmi 
Rome  more  particularly  to  consecrate  his  tiine 
to  study.  £m  was  consul  the  year  that  Nero 
was  muxdexcd.    Piiuy  has  observed,  that  when 
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Trajan  wai  invedtod  with  the  imperial  parple, 
Silius  refused  to  come  to  Rome  and  congratu- 
late him  nke  the  rest  of  his  feliow-citizena,  a 
neglect  which  waa  ncrer  resented  hy  the  empe- 
ror. Siliua  wai  in  possesion  of  a  house  where 
Cicero  had  lived,  and  another  in  which  was  the 
tomb  of  VirgiL  The  Wrlh-dav  of  Virgil  was 
Tearly  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp  and  so- 
lemnitj  by  Silius ;  and  for  his  partiality,  not 
Only  to  the  memory,  hot  to  the  composllions,  of 
the  Mantuan  poet,  he  has  been  called  the  ape  of 
Virgil.  Silius  starved  lumself  when  labouring 
under  an  iinposthume,  which  his  physicians 
were  unable  to  remove,  in  the  beginning  of 
Trajan*s  reign,  about  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
There  remains  a  poem  of  Italicus,  on  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  divided  into  17  books,  greatly 
commended  by  Martial.  The  moderns  have 
not  been  so  favourable  in  their  opinions  concern- 
ing its  merit.  He  has  every  where  imitated 
Virgil,  but  with  little  success.  Silius  was  a 
great  collector  of  antiquities.  His  son  was  ho* 
noured  with  the  consulship  during  hb  life-time. 
The  best  editions  of  Italicus  will  be  fountf  to 
be  Drakenborch*8  in  4to.  Utr.  1717,  and  that 
ct  Ccllarius,  8vo.  Lipg.  1695. — 3^art.  1 1,  ep. 
49,  &c. II.  Caius,  a  man  of  consular  digni- 
ty, greatly  loved  by  Messalina  for  his  comely 
appearance  and  elegant  address.  Messalina 
obuged  him  to  divorce  his  wife  that  she  mi^ht 
enjoy  his  company  without  intermission.  Sinus 
Was  forced  to  comply^  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and  he  was  at  last  put  to  death  for  the 
adulteries  which  the  empress  obliged  him  to 
oommit     Taeii.  Suet. — Dio. 

SiMONj  a  currier  of  Athens,  whom  Socrates 
often  visited  on  account  of  his  great  sagacity 
and  genius.  Ho  collected  all  tl^  information 
he  c^d  receive  from  the  coriversalion  of  the 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  published  it  with  his 
own  observations  in  33  dialogues.  He  was  the 
£cst  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  attempted 
to  give  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  his  master. 
These  dblogues  were  extant  in  the  age  of  the 
biographer  Diogenes,  who  has  preservM?  their 
title.     Diog,  %  c.  14. 

SiMdNiDEs,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  who 
Nourished  538  years  B.  C.  His  father*s  name 
was  Leoprepis»  or  Theoprepis.  He  wrote  ele- 
gies, epigrams,  and  dramatical  pieces,  esteemed 
for  their  elegance  ari^' sweetness,  and  composed 
also  epic  poems.  Simonidcs  was  universally 
courted  by  the  princes  of  Orcece  and  Sicily, 
and,  accoiding  to  one  of  the  fables  of  Phiedrus, 
he  was  such  a  fkvourite  of  the  gods,  that  his 
lifb  was  miraculously  preserved  in  an  entertain- 
ment when  the  roof  of  the  house  fell  upon  all 
those  who  were  feasting^  He  obtained  a  poeti- 
1^  prise  in  the  80th  year  of  his  a^e,  and  he 
lived  to  his  90th  year.  The  peop4e  of^yracuse, 
who  had  hospitably  honoured  him  when  alive, 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory. 
Simonides,  according  to  some,  added  the  four 
letters,  19,  w,  |,  tf,  to  the  edphabct  of  the  Greeks. 
Some  fhigments  of  his  poetry  arc  extant.  Ac- 
cording io  some,  the  grandiion  of  the  elegiac 
poet  of  Cos  was  called  Simonides.  He  flourish- 
ed a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  wan  tne  author  of  some  books  of  invention, 

rnealogies,  &c     Quintil,  10,  c.  1.— PA<cdr. 
fab.  2I  and  ^.—Horai.  SS,   Od,  1,  v.  38.— 
Hbro^  5,  c  108.— Oic.  dc  Orat.  ate— arw/.— 
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Pindar,  hth.  %^CatuU,  1,  ep.  39.— lAccan.  <£e 
Macrob.—jElian.  V.  H.  8,  c  S. 

S1MPLICIC8,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Ariatc^ 
tie,  whose  works  were  all  edited  in  the  16Cfa 
century,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  15tb,  but 
without  a  Latin  veraon. 

Stnon,  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  who  accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  there  d»^ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  cunning  and  fhuid, 
and  his  intimacy  With  Ulysses.    When   ClMt 
Greeks  had  fiibricated  the  famous  wooden  borsa, 
Sinon  went  to  Troy  with  his  bands  boond  be- 
hind his  l>ack,  and  by  tho  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions, assured  Priam  that  the  Gfeeks  were  gone 
from  Asia,  and  that  they  had  been  ord««d  to 
sacrifice  one  of  their  solcfiefB  to  render  the  wind 
favourable  to  their  return,  and  that  because  the 
lot  had  fallen  upon  him,  at  the  iustigatioQ  of 
Ulysses,  he  had  ned  away  from  th^  camp,  not 
to  be  cruelly  immolated.     T  bese  false  assertions 
were  immediately  credited  by  tlie  Trojnns,  atnd 
Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  his  jcity  the 
wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had  left  bdiiod 
them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Minerva.    His 
advice  was  followed,  and  Sinon,  in  the  night,  to 
complete  his  perfidy,  opened  the  side  of  thehorse, 
from  which  issuea  a  number  of  armed  Greeks, 
who  surprised  the  Trojans  and  pillaged  their 
city.     Dare^  Phryg, — Homer.  Od.  8,  v.  492; 
I.  11,  V.  521.— ^tr^.  ^n.  2,  V.  79,  Ac*— Paic#, 
10,  c.  37.— Q.  Smym.  19,  &c. 

'  SisAMNEs,  a  judge  flayed  alive  for  his  par- 
tiality, by  order  of  Cambyses.  His  skin  was 
nailed  on  the  bench  of  the  other  jud^  to  indto 
them  to  act  with  candour  and  impartiality^  Be^ 
rodot.  5,  c.  25. 

Sf  SENNA,  (L.)  I.  an  ancient  hp><onAB  among 
the  Romans,  91  B.  C.  ["  Hf  ^^  the  friend  of 
Macer,  and  coeval  with  Antiss  and  Q,oadriga- 
rius ;  but  he  far  exoeded  his  contemporaries,  mm 
well  as  prcd<*«<i:^rs>  in  ^^  <^rt  of  historical  nar- 
rative, fie  was  of  the  same  family  as  Sylla, 
the  dictator,  and  was  descended  fVom  that  Sisen- 
na  who  was  pretor  in  570.  In  his  yontfi  he 
practised  as  an  orator,  and  is  characterized  by 
Cicero  as  a  man  of  learning  and  wit,  but  of  no 
great  industry  or  knowledge  in  business.  In 
more  advauMd  life  he  Was  pnetor  of  Aohaia, 
and  a  friend  of  Atticus.  Vossius  says  hh  his- 
tory commenced  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gbuls,  and  ended  with  the  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sylla.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  given  some  sketch  of  Roman  aflairs  from 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Ghiuls,  but  it  is 
evident  he  liad  touched  slijghtly  on  these  esrir 
portions  of  the  history,  for  though  his  work 
consisted  of  twenty,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
twenty-two  books,  it  apoears  fh>m  a  fragmeht  of 
the  second,  which  is  stdl  preserved,  that  he  had 
there  advanced  in  his  narrative  as  fiiras  the  So- 
cial War,  which  broke  out  in  the  year  663. 
The  greater  part,  therefore,  I  suspect,  was  de- 
voted to  the  bistoiy  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius ; 
and  indeed  Velleius  Paterculus  calls  his  work 
Opus  Belli  CivUia  Sallani.  The  great  defect 
of^  his  history  consisted,  it  is  said,  in  not  being 
written  with  sufficient  political  freedom,  at  least 
concerning  the  charactei'  and  conduct  of  Sylla, 
which  is  regretted  by  Sallust  in  a  paange  bear- 
ins  ample  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Sisenna  in 
other  particulars.  Cicero,  while  he  admib  his 
superiority  over  his  predecessor^  adds,  that  be 
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**^8  far  from  peribction,  and  complains  tbat 
Micrc  was  somothing  puerile  in  bis  Annals,  as  if 
he  had  studied  none  of  the  Greek  historians 
but  CltUrchos.  I  have  quoted  these  opinions, 
since  we  must  now  entirely  trust  to  the  senti- 
ments of  others  in  the  judgment  which  we 
form  of  tbe  meriU  of  Siaenna ;  ibr  although  the 
fragments  which  remain  of  his  history  arc  more 
nunieruus  than  those  of  any  other  old  Latin  an- 
nalist, being  about  150,  they  are  also  shorter  and 
more  unconnected.  Indeed,  there  are  scarcely 
two  sentences  anywhere  joined  together.^'  Dun- 
lo».]^Ovid,  TtUL  2,  V.  443.— Ctc.  in  Brut. 

&i  and  67.— Po/erc.  2,  c.  9. II.  Corn,  a 

Roman,  who,  on  being  reprimanded  in  the  se- 
nate for  the  ill  conduct  and  depraved  manners 
of  his  wife,  accused  publicly  Augustus  of  un- 
lawful commerce  with  her.     Dio.  54. The 

family  of  the  Cornelii  and  Apronii  received  the 
surname  of  Sisenna. 

SisiGAMBiB,  or  SisYGiMBis,  the  mother  of 
Darius  the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  battle 
of  Issus,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  The 
conqueror  treated  her  with  uncommon  tender- 
ness and  attention ;  he  saluted  her  as  his  own 
mother,  and  what  he  had  sternly  denied  to  the 
petitions  of  his  fiivourites  and  miuiMers,  he  of- 
ten granted  to  the  intercession  of  Sisygambis. 
The  regard  of  the  queen  for  Alexander  was  un- 
common, and,  indeed,  she  no  sooner  heard  that 
he  was  dead,  than  she  killed  herself,  unwilling 
to  survive  the  loss  of  so  generous  an  enemy  j 
though  she  had  seen  with  less  concern  the  fall 
oi  her  son's  kingdom,  the  ruin  of  his  subjects, 
and  himself  murdered  by  bis  servante.  She  had 
also  lost  in  one  day,  her  husband  and  80  of  her 
brothers,  whom  Ochus  had  assassinated  to  make 
hmiself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.    Curl, 


4,  c.  9^  1.  10,  c  5. 

Sisyphus,  a  son  of  M.  Antony,  who  was 
Iwrn  deformed,  and  received  the  name  of  Sisy- 
l»!ius  because  he  was  endowed  with  genius  and 
an  excellent  understanding.  Horat.  1,  sat.  3, 
V.47.     TiUPartliL 

^  SiTtus,  a  Roman  who  assisted  Cssar  in  Af- 
rica ¥vilh  gieat  success.  lie  was  r»wardcd  with 
a  province  of  Numidia.     Sallw/t,  Jug.  21. 

Smerois,  a  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  by  or* 
der  of  his  brother  Cambyses.  As  bis  execution 
was  not  public,  and  as  it  was  only  known  to 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  monarch,  one  of  the 
Magi  of  Persia,  who  was  himself  called  Smer- 
dis,  and  who  greatly  resembled  the  doceas^ 
iirinco,  declared  himself  king  at  the  death  of 
Cambyses.  After  he  had  reigned  for  six  months 
with  universal  approbation,  seven  noblemen  of 
Persia  conspired  to  dethrone  him,  and  when  this 
bad  been  exeeuted  with  success,  they  chose  one 
of  their  number  to  reign  in  the  usurper's  place, 
B.  C.  521.  This  was  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes.    Herodot.  3,  c.  30.— Jiw/in.  1,  c.  9. 

SAcRATEs,  I.  the  most  celebrated  philosopher 
of  all  antiquity^  was  a  native  of  Athens.  His 
father  Sophroniscus  was  a  statuary,  and  his  mo- 
ther Phenarete  was  by  profession  a  midwife. 
For  some  time  he  followea  the  occupation  of  his 
father,  and  some  have  mentioned  the  statue  of 
the  Graces,  admired  for  their  simplicity  and 
elegance,  as  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He 
was  called  avray  from  this  employment  by  Crito, 
inrho  admired  his  ffenius  and  courted  his  friend- 
Part  II.— 4  GT 


ship.    Philosophy  soon  became  the  study  of  S<K 
crates,  and  under  Archekus  and  Anaxagoras 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  exemplary  virtue 
which  succeeding  ages  have  ever  loved  and  ve-* 
nerated.     He  appeared  like  the  rest  of  his  coun-' 
trymen  in  the  field  of  battle-,  he  fought  with 
boklness  and  intrepidity^  and  to  his  courage  two 
of  his  friends  and  disciples,  Xenophon  and  AJ- 
cibiades,  owed  the  preservation  of  their  life. 
But  the  character  of  oocratcs  appears  more  con- 
spicuous as  a  philosopher  and  moralist  than  as 
that  of  a  warrior.     He  wa»  fond  of  labour,  he 
inured  himself  to  suffer  hardships,  and  he  ac- 
quired that  serenity  of  mind  and  firmness  of 
countenance  which  the  most  alarming  danger* 
could  never  destroy,  or  the  most  sudden  calami- 
ties alter.     If  he  was  poor,  it  was  Xtom  choice^ 
and  not  the  effects  of  vanity  or  the  wish  of  ap- 
pearing singular.     He  bore  injuries  with  pa- 
tience, and  the  insults  of  malice  or  resentment 
he  not  only  treated  with  contempt,  but  even  re- 
ceived with  a  mind  that  expressed  some  con- 
cern, and  felt  companion  for  the  depravity  of 
human  nature.    So  single  and  so  voneraUe  a 
character  was  admired  by  the  most  enlkhtened 
of  the  Athenians.    Socratc«  was  attemfed  by  a 
number  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom  heinstAict- 
ed  by  his  exemplary  life  as  well  as  by  bu  doc-- 
trines.    He  had  no  particular  place  where  to^ 
deliver  his  lecturesr  but  as  the  ^ood  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  the  reformation  ot  their  corrupted 
morals,  and  not  the  aggregation  of  rich^  watf 
tbe  object  of  his  study,  ho  was  present  every 
where,  and  drew  the  attention  of  his  auditors 
either  in  the  ffroves  of  Academus,  the  Lvceum, 
or  on  the  baxiks  of  the  llyssus.    He  spoke  with 
freedom  on  every  subject,  religious  as  well  a» 
civil,  and  had  the  courage  to  condemn  tbe  vio' 
lence  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  withstand  the* 
torrent  of  resentment  by  which  the  Athenian 
generals  were  capitally  punished  for  not  burying 
the  dead  at  tbe  battk  of  Aiginusaj.    This  in- 
dependence of  spirit,  and  that  visible  superiori- 
ty of  mind  and  genius  over  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen, created  man^  enemies  to  Socrates  ^  but 
as  his  charftccer  was  irreproachable  and  his  doe- 
trincb  pare,  the  voice  of  malcvok^nce  was  silentv 
Yet  Aristophanes  soon  undertook,  at  the  insti* 
gallon  of  Melitus,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds^ 
to  ridicule  the  venerable  character  of  Socrate* 
on  the  stage ;  and  when  once  the  way  was  opeit 
to  calumny  and  domination,  the  ^Je  ana  li-r 
centious  populace  paid  no  reverence  to  ihit  phiw 
losopher  whom  they  had  before  regarded  as  a 
being  of  a  superior  order.    When  this  had  suc- 
ceeded, Melitus  stood  forth  to  criminate  him, 
together  with  Anitus  and  Lycon,  and  the  phi- 
losopher was  summoned  before  the  tribdnal  of 
the  five  hundred.    He  was  accused  of  corrupt- 
ing the  Athenian  youth,  of  making  innovations 
in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing 
the  many  gods  which  the  Athenians  worshrp- 
I)ed.    Lysias,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  orators 
of  the  age,  composed  an  oration  in  a  labour^ 
and  pathetic  style,  which  he  offered  to  his  friend' 
to  be  pronounced  as  his  defence  in  the  presence 
of  his  judoes.     Socrates  read  it,  but  after  bo 
had  praised  the  eloquence  and  the  animation  of 
the  whole,  he  rejected  it,  as  neither  manly  nor 
expressive  of  fortitude.     In  his  apology  he  spoke 
\vith  great  animation,  and  confessed  that  while 
others  boasted  that  they  were  acquainted  wttj» 
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^very  thing,  he  himfelf  knew  Doihing.  The 
whole  ducourae  was  foU  of  eunplicity  and  noble 
grandeur.  He  modeatlj  said,  that  what  he 
pOMCoacd  was  applied  for  the  lenrice  of  the 
Athenian!;  it  waa  hif  wiah  to  make  his  feUow- 
citizent  hai>pT,  and  it  was  a  duty  he  performed 
by  the  special  command  of  the  gods,  to/icwe  au- 
(horityt  said  he  emphatically  to  his  judges,  / 
regaid  more  than  youn.  Such  langua^  from 
a  man  who  was  accused  of  a  capitu  crime  as- 
tonuhed  and  irritated  the  judges.  Socrates 
was  condemned,  but  only  by  a  msiority  of  three 
yoices  ;  and  when  he  was  demanded,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Athenian  laws,  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  himself  and  to  mention  the  death  he 
preferred,  the  philosopher  said,  Fhr  my  attempts 
to  teach  the  Athenian  youth  jusHce  and  modt- 
ronton,  and  to  render  the  teat  of  my  cottntry- 
men  more  happy^  let  me  be  maintained  at  the 
piMic  expente  the  remaining  years  qf  my  life 
in  the  Prytaneum^  an  honour^  O  AthenianSf 
which  I  deserve  more  tfian  the  victors  of  the 
Olympic  games.  They  make  their  country- 
men more  happy  in  appearance,  btU  I  have 
made  you  so  in  reality.  This  exasperated  the 
judges  in  the  highest  decree,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  drink  hemlock.  Upon  this  he  ad- 
dressed the  court,  and  more  particularly  the 
judges  wha  had  decided  in  his  favour  in  a  pa- 
thetic speech.  He  told  them  that  to  die  was  a 
pleasure,  since  he  was  going  to  hold  converse 
with  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity;  he  recom- 
mended to  their  paternal  care  his  defenceless 
children,  and  as  he  returned  to  the  prison,  he 
exclaimed  :  J  go  to  die,  you  to  live  ;  but  which 
is  the  best  the  Divinity  alone  can  know.  The 
solemn  celebration  of  the  Delian  festivals  [  Vid. 
Delia,]  prevented  his  execution  for  thirty  days, 
anddurme  that  time  he  was  confined  in  the 
prison  and  loaded  with  irons.  His  friends,  and 
particulariy  his  disciples,  were  his  constant  at- 
tendants ;  he  discoursed  with  them  upon  differ- 
ent subjects  with  all  his  usual  cheerfulness  and 
serenity.  He  reproved  them  for  their  sorrow, 
and  when  one  of  them  was  ux»commonly  griev- 
ed because  he  was  to  suffer  thougli  innocent, 
the  philosopher  replied,  would  you  then  have  me 
die  guilty  7  Witn  this  composure  he  spent  his 
last  days ;  he  continued  to  be  a  preceptor  till  the 
moment  of  his  death,  and  instructeu  his  pupils 
on  questions  of  the  greatest  importance;  he  told 
them  his  opinions  in  support  of  the  immortality 
•f  the  sow,  and  reprobated  with  acrimony  the 
prevalent  custom  or  suicide.  He  disregarded  the 
intercession  of  his  friends,  and  when  it  was  in 
his  power  to  make  his  escape  out  of  prison,  he 
refused  it,  and  asked  with  his  usual  pleasantry, 
where  he  could  escape  death ;  u^Aere,  says  be 
to  Critot  who  had  bnbed  the  gaoler,  and  made 
his  escape  certain,  where  shaU  I  Jly  to  avoid 
this  irrevocable  doom  passed  on  tUl  mankind? 
When  the  hour  to  dnnk  the  poison  was  come, 
the  executfoner  presented  him  the  cup  with  tears 
in  hb  eyes.  Socrates  received  it  vnth  compo- 
sure, and  after  he  had  made  a  libation  to  the  gods, 
he  drank  it  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  and 
a  few  moments  after  he  expired.  Such  was  the 
end  of  a  man  whom  the  uninfluenced  answer 
ofthe  oracle  of  Delphi  had  pronounced  the  wisest 
of  mankind.  Socrates  died  400  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
no  sooner  buried  than  the  Athenians  repented 
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of  their  cruelty,  his  accuscn  were  univenany 
despised  and  shunned,  one  su^red  death,  some 
were  banished,  and  others,  with  their  own  hands!, 
put  an  end  to  their  life.  The  actions,  sayings, 
and  opinions  of  Socrates  have  been  faithfully 
recorded  by  two  of  the  most  celebrated  <^  his 
pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato ;  and  every  thing 
which  relates  to  the  life  and  drcumstances  of 
this  great  philosopher  is  now  minutely  known. 
To-  his  poverty,  his  innocenee,  and  his  example, 
the  Greeks  were  particularly  indebted  forthdr 
greatness  and  splendour  f  and  the  learning  which 
was  universally  disseminated  by  his  pupus^  gave 
the  whole  nation  a  consdousness  of  their  superi- 
ority over  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the 
polite  arts,  but  in  the  more  laborious  exercises, 
which  then-  writings  celebrated.  The  pbik>B»- 
phy  of  Socrates  forms  an  interesting  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  son  of 
Sophroniscuederided  the  more  abstruse  inquiries 
and  metaphysical  researehes  of  his  predecesseis, 
and  by  first  introducing  moral  philosophy,  he  in* 
duced  mankind  to  consider  themsdves^  their 
passions,  their  opinions,  their  dutiML  actions^ 
and  faculties.  From  this  it  was  said  that  the 
fbunder  of  the  Socratic  school  drew  philosophy 
down  from  heaven  upon  the  earth.  In  his  ar- 
tendance  upon  reliffious  worehip,  Socrates  was 
himself  an  example ;  he  believed  the  divine 
origin  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  pubfidy  de- 
clared that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  demon  or 
invisible  conductor  (  Vid.  Daemon^}  whose  fre- 
quent interposition  stopped  him  from  the  com* 
mission  of  evil  and  the  guilt  of  misconduct. 
This  fiimiliar  spirit,  however,  according  to  some,, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  sound  judgment  asdst- 
ed  by  prudence  and  long  experience,  which 
warned  him  at  the  approach  or  danger.  As  a 
supporter  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  af- 
lowed  the  perfection  of  a  supreme  knowledser 
from  which  he  deduced  the  government  of  the 
universe.  From  the  resources  of  experience,  ae 
well  as  nature  and  observation,  he  percdved  the 
indiscriminate  dispensation  of  good  and  evil  to 
mankind  by  the  band  of  heaven^  and  he  wae 
convinced  that  none  but  the  most  inconsiderate 
would  incur  the  displeasure  of  theirCreator  to 
avoid  poverty  or  mckncss,  or  gratify  a  sensual 
appetite,  which  must  aithe  end  harass  theb  soul 
with  remorse  and  the  consdousness  of  guilt. 
From  this  natural  view  of  things  he  percdved 
the  relation  of  one  nation  with  another,  and 
how  much  the  tranquillity  of  civil  society  de- 
pended upon  the  proper  discharge  of  these  re- 
spective duties.  The  actions  of  men  furnished' 
materials  also  for  his  discourse ;  to  instruct  them 
was  his  aim,  and  to  render  them  happy  was  tbe 
ultimate  object  of  his  daily  lessons.  From  prin- 
ciples like  these,  which  were  enforced  by  the- 
unparalleled  example  of  an  aflectionate  hus- 
band, a  tender  parent,  a  wariike  sddier,  and  a 
patriotic  citizen  in  Socrates,  soon  after  the  cele- 
brated secta  of  the  Platonista,  the  PeripateticS| 
the  Academics,  Cyrenaics,  Stdcs,  die.  arose. 
Socrates  never  wrote  for  the  public  eye,  yet 
many  support  that  the  tragedies  of  his  pupit 
Euripides  were  partly  composed  by  him.  A 
phynognomist  observed,  in  looking  in  the  fiice 
of  the  philosoplier,  that  his  heart  was  the  most 
depraved,  immodest,  and  corrupted  that  ever  was 
in  the  human  breast.  This  nearly  cost  the  sa- 
tirist his  life,  but  Socrfttr*»  upbraided  his  die- 
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xiplM,  who  wished  to  paniih  the  physiogoMDist, 
end  declared  that  his  assertions  were  true^  but 
that  all  his  Ticioas  propensities  had  been  duly 
oomcted  and  corbiH)  by  means  of  reason.  So- 
crates made  a  poetical  veraioB  of  iEsop's  faUes 
while  in  prison.  LaerL — Zenoph. — Ptato. — 
Paw,  1,  c.  ^a.— P/u/.  de  op.  PkiL  &c—Cic. 
de  Orat,  1,  c  54.— 7V*c.  1,  c  41,  &c.— Fa/. 

Max.  3,  c  4. II.  A  leader  of  the  Achssans 

at  the  battle  of  Cunaxo.  He  was  seised  and  put 
to  death  by  order  of  A  ru  xerxfs. 1 1 1.  A  scho- 
liast, bom  A.  D.  360,  at  ConsUntinople.  He 
wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  year  309, 
where  Eosebius  ended,  down  to  44C^  with  great 
exactness  and  judgment,  of  which  the  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Readbg,  foL  Cantab.  IT20, 

SoBifiA^  (Julia,)  mother  of  the  emperor  He- 
liogabalas,  was  nutde  president  of  a  senate  of 
women,  which  she  had  elected  to  decide  the 
quarrels,  and  the  afiairs  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
She  at  last  provoked  the  people  by  her  debau- 
cheries, extravagance,  and  cruelties,  and  was 
roordered  with  her  son  and  fiimily.  She  was  a 
aativeof  Apamca  ;  her&ther'siiame  was  Julius 
Avitos,  and  her  mother's  Masa.  Her  sister 
Julia  Mammea  married  the  emperor  Soptimios 
Sevems. 

6005^  ANua,  asonof  Artaxerxes  Longimanos, 
who  murdered  his  elder  brother,  king  Xerxes, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Persian  throne. 
He  was  but  seven  months  in  possession  of  the 
crown.  His  brother  Ocbus,  who  reij^ned  under 
the  name  of  Darius  Nothus,  conspired  against 
him,  and  suflbcated  him  in  a  tower  full  of  warm 
.ashes. 

SoLiNos,  (C.  Julius,)  a  grammarian  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  who  wrote  a  book  call- 
ed PolyhUUrr^  which  is  a  collection  of  historical 
remarks  and  geoeraphical  annotations  on  the 
most  celebratM^aoes  of  eveiy  country.  He 
has  been  called  Pliny's  ape,  because  he  imitated 
that  well-known  nataralist.  The  last  edition  of 
the  Pol^histor  is  that  of  Norimb.  ex  editione 
SilmasiL  1777. 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
was  born  at  Salamis  and  edncated  at  Athens. 
His  fiUher's  name  was  Euphorion,  or  Exeche- 
tfCldes,  one  of  the  descendants  of  king  Codrus, 
and  by  his  mother's  side  he  reckoned  among  his 
relations  the  celebrated  Pisistratus.  After  he 
had  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  philoaophical 
and  political  studies,  Solon  travelled  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Greece  ;  but  at  his  return  home 
he  was  distressed  with  the  dissentions  which 
were  kindled  among  his  countrymen.  All  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  Sokm  as  a  deliverer,  and  he 
was  unanimously  elected  archon  and  sovereign 


the  monarch  of  the  inttahUi^  of  foftune^  an) 
told  him,  when  he  wished  to  know  whether  he 
was  not  the  happiest  of  mortals,  that  TeUus, 
an  Athenian,  who  had  always  seen  his  countrv 
in  a  floorisbing  state,  who  had  seen  bis  chiK> 
dren  lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  who  had  himself 
fallen  in  defence  of  his  country,  was  more  en- 
titled to  happiness  that  the  possessor  of  riches 
and  the  master  of  empires.    After  ten  years' 
absence  Sok)n  returned  to  Athens,  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  the  grsatest  part  of  his 
regulations  disregarded  by  the  fiictious  ipirit  of 
his  countrymen  and  the  usurpation  of  Pisistra- 
tus.   Not  to  be  longer  a  spectator  of  the  divi- 
sions that  reigned  in  his  country,  he  retired  to 
Cyprus,  whwe  he  died  at  the  court  of  king  Phi- 
locvprus,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  ase,  &58  years 
before  the  Christian  era.    The  sJutary  conse- 
quences of  the  laws  of  Sofon  can  be  discovered 
in  the  length  of  time  they  were  in  force  in  the 
repubKc  of  Athens.    For  above  400  years  they 
fiourished  in  full  vigour,  and  Cicero^  who  was 
himself  a  witness  of  their  benign  influence, 
passes  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  legisla- 
toi^  whose  superior  wisdom  frained  such  a  code 
of  regulations.    It  was  the  intention  of  Solon  to 
protect  the  poorest  citizens,  and  by  dividing  the 
whole  body  of  the  Athenians  into  four  cImsci^ 
three  of  which  were  permitted  to  discharge  the 
most  important  offices  and  magistracies  of  the 
stale,  and  at  last  to  give  their  opinion  in  the  aa- 
semblies,  but  not  have  a  share  in  the  distinctions 
and  honours  of  their  superiors,  the  legislator 

fsve  the  populace  a  privilege  which,  though  at 
rst  small  and  inconsiderable,  soon  rendered 
them  masters  of  the  republio  and  of  all  the  af- 
fairs of  government  He  made  a  reformation 
in  the  Aieopagus,  he  increased  the  authority  of 
the  members,  and  permitted  them  yearly  to  in- 
quh«  how  eveiy  citizen  maintained  himself, 
and  to  punish  such  as  lived  in  idleness,  and  were 
not  employed  in  some  honourable  and  lucrative 
profession.  He  also  regulated  the  Prytaneum, 
and  fixed  the  number  of  its  judges  to  400.  The 
sanguinary  laws  of  Draco  were  all  cancelled, 
except  that  against  murder ;  and  the  punish- 
ment denoum^  against  every  ofiender  was  pro- 
portioned to  his  cnme.  But  Solon  made  no  law 
against  parricide  or  sacrilege.  The  former  of 
these  cnmes,  he  said,  was  too  horriMe  to  human 
nature  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  it,  and  the  lat- 
ter could  never  be  committed,  because  the  his- 
tory of  Athens  had  n^er  furnished  a  single 
instance.  Such  a*  ^^  ^^^  '^  ^  service  of 
their  country  w^te  buried  with  great  pomp,  and 
their  familj  was  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  Oat  such  as  had  squandered  away  their 


legishitor.    He  might  have  become  absolute,    estaics,  such  as  refused  to  bear  arms  m  defence 


hut  he  refused  the  dangerous  office  oC  king  «f 
Athens^  and  in  the  capacity  of  lavsiver  be  be- 
ffOi  to  make  a  reform  in  e^nr^  department. 
The  complaints  of  the  poorer  citizens  found  re- 
dressj  all  debts  were  rpmitted,  and  no  one  was 
pernutted  to  seize  the  person  of  his  debtor  if 
unable  to  make  a  restoration  of  his  money.  Af- 
ter he  had  made  the  most  salutary  regulations 
in  the  state,  and  bound  the  Athenians  by  a  so- 
lemn oath  that  they  would  foithfully  observe 
his  laws  for  the  vpece  of  100  years,  Sokxi  re- 
signed the  office  of^  legislator,  and  removed  him- 
eeif  from  Athens.  He  visited  Egypt,  and  in  the 
court  of  Croean^  king  of  Lydia,  ne  convinced 


of  their  country,  or  paid  no  attention  to  the  in- 
firmities and  distress  of  their  parents,  were 
branded  with  infamy.  The  laws  of  marriage 
were  newly  regulated.  To  speak  with  ill  lan- 
guage against  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living, 
was  made  a  crime,  and  the  legislator  wished 
that  the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens  should 
be  freed  from  the  aspersions  of  malevolence  and 
envy.  A  person  that  had  no  children  was  per- 
mitted to  dispose  of  his  estates  as  he  pleased,  and 
the  females  were  not  allowed  to  be  extravagant 
in  their  dress  or  expenses.  Tobegniltyof  adul- 
tery was  a  capital  crime.  These  celebrated  laws 
were  engriTed  on  several  tables ;  and  that  they 
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tD^bt  be  better  known  and  more  fiuniliar  to  the  | 
Atbeniani,  the^  were  written  in  verse.  The 
indignation  which  Solon  ezpreased  on  eeeinff 
the  tragical  remeientationi  of  Thespia  b  wefl 
known  ;  and  ne  itemly  obserTed,  that  if  (alae- 
hood  and  fiction  were  tolerated  on  the  stage, 
they  would  aoon  find  their  way  among  the  com- 
mon occupationa  of  men.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Solon  waa  reconciled  to  Pi«isiratU8,  but 
this  aeema  to  be  felae,  as  the  legislator  refuaed 
to  live  in  a  country  where  the  privilegea  of  his 
fellow-citisana  wese  trampled  upon  by  the  usur- 
pation of  a  tyrant  [  Vtd.  Lt^rgtu,]  PltU. 
in  SoL—Herodot,  1,  c  "SIQ.—Diog.  l.^Paua, 
1,  c  40.— Cic. 
SoKCBis,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  age  of 
he  wno  tol     " 


Solon.  It  was  he  who  told  that  celebrated  phi 
losopher  a  number  of  traditions^  particularly 
about  the  Atlantic  ides,  which  he  represented 
as  more  extensive  than  the  continent  of  Africa 
and  Asia  united ;  one  of  which  disappeared,  as 
it  is  said,  in  one  day  and  one  night.  Plut,  in 
laid.  &C. 

SopIter,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea,  in  the 
age  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was  one 
of  the  discirries  of  lamblicua,  and  after  his  death 
lie  was  at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  philosophers. 

8dpB5cLEs,  I.  ["  Cdonus,  a  beautiful  village 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  Athens,  gave  birth 
to  Sophoclea  in  the  second  year  of  tlie  seventy- 
first  Olympiad,  B.  C.  495.  He  was  conse- 
quently thirty  years  junior  to  ^sohylus  and 
fifteen  senior 'to  Euripides.  Sophilus,  his  fe- 
thcr,aman  of  opulence  and  respectability,  bes- 
towed upon  his  son  a  careful  olucation  in  all 
the  literary  and  personal  accompiishments  of  his 
age  and  oountrv.  The  powers  of  the  future 
dramatist  were  developed,  strengthened,  and  re- 
fined by  a  careful  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  music  and  poetry ;  whilst  the  graces  of  a 
person,  eminently  handsome,  deriv^  fresh  ele- 
gance and  ripened  into  a  noble  manhood  amidst 
the  exercises  of  the  palsstra.  The  garlands, 
which  he  won,  attested  his  attainments  in  both 
these  departments  of  Grecian  education.  A 
still  more  striking  proof  of  bis  personal  beauty 
and  early  proficiency  is  recorded  m  the  fact,  that, 
when,  after  the  battle  of  Salomis,  the  popula- 
tion of  Athens  stood  in  solemn  assembly  round 
the  trophy  rwaed  by  their  valour,  Sophocles,  at 
the  age  of  sixi«*tn,  was  selected  to  lead  with 
dance  and  lyre  the  rhorus  of  youths,  who  per- 
formed the  paan  of  iheir  country's  triumph. 
The  commencement  of  hiji  'Iramalic  career  was 
marked  not  more  by  its  success  fhan  ijie  singu- 
larity of  the  occasion  on  which  his  first  tragedy 
appeared.  The  bones  of  Theseus  h»»J  been 
solemnly  transferred  by  Cimon  from  their  grave 
In  the  iale  oi  Scyros  to  Athens.  An  eager  con- 
test between  the  tragedians  of  the  day  ensued. 
Sophocles,  then  inbia  twenty- fifth  year,  ven- 
tured to  come  forward  as  one  of  the  candidates : 
amongst  whom  was  the  veteran  ^schylus,  now 
for  thirty  yeaw  the  undoubted  mactcr  of  the 
Athenian  stage.  Party  feeling  excited  such  a 
tumult  among  the  spectators,  that  the  archon. 
Aphepsion,  had  not  ballotted  the  judges  whcri 
C&wn  advanced  with  hU  nine  hL^aJ^^^ 
to  offer  the  customary  libations  to  Bacchus  No 
sooner  were  these  completed,  than  detaining  his 
colleagues^  he  directed  them  to  tako  with  him  . 
*hp  requisite  oath,  and  then  seat  themselves  »  | 


judges  of  the  performance.    Before  this  mV* 
conslitutinl  tribunal  Sophocles   exhibited    hi* 
maiden  drama,  and  by  their  decision  was  pro- 
claimed first  victor.     This  remarkable  triumph 
was  an  earnest  of  the  splendid  carper  befofw 
him.     From  this  event,  B.  O.  468,  to  his  death, 
B.  C.  405,  during  a  space  of  three  and  sixty 
yeors  he  continued  to  compose  and  exbibir. 
Twenty  times  did  he  obtain  the  first  prize,  stiM 
more  frequently  the  second ;  and  never  sank  to 
the  third.    An  accumulation  of  success^  which 
left  the  victories  of  his  two  great  rivals  fiir  be- 
hind.    .ZBschylus  won  but  thirteen  dnmatie 
contests.    £uri|»ides  was  still  less  fiMiunafe.--- 
Such  a  continuation  of  poetic  exeition  and  tri- 
umph is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  dreum* 
stance,  that  the  powers  of  Sophocles,  so  far  from 
becoming  dolled  and  exhausted  by  these  mol- 
titudinous  efibrts,  seem  to  have  contracted  no- 
thing from  labour  and  age  save  a  mellower  tone, 
a  more  touching  pathos,  a  sweet  and  gentle  cha- 
racter of  thought  and  expiession.    The  life  of 
Sophocles,  however,  was  not  altoffether  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  muses.     I  n  his  fifty-seventh 
year  he  was  one  of  the  ten  generals,  with  Peri- 
cles and  Thucydidcs  amongst  his  coUeagoes; 
and  served  in  the  war  agsinst  Samoe.    But  his 
military  telenU  were  probably  of  no  higi»order; 
and  his  generalship  added  no  brilliancy  to  his 
dramatic  &me.    At  a  more  advanced  ^e  be 
was  appointed  priest  to  Alon,  one  of  the  ancient 
heroes  of  his  country :  an  ofiioe  more  suited  to 
the  peaceful  temper  of  Sophodes.    In  the  civil 
duties  of  an  Athenian  atizen,  he,  doubtless, 
took  a  part.    Nay,  in  extreme  age,  we  find  him 
one  of  the  eommittee  of  ten  wpific^Xo^  appoint- 
ed, in  the  progress  of  the  re  volution  brought 
about  by  Pisander,  to  investigate  the  steto  of 
affaira  and  report  thereon  to  the  people  assem- 
bled on  the  hill  of  Colonoi^  biB  uaUve  place ; 
and  there,  as  rptf/SovXof,  he  assented  wHh  cha- 
racteristic easiness  of  temper  to  the  eataUiahntent 
of  oligarchy  under  the  council  of  four  hundred, 
'  &»  a  bad  thing,  but  the  least  pernicious  mea- 
sure which  circumstenocs  allowed.'     The  civil 
dissensions  and  external  reverses,  which  mark- 
ed the  concluding  years  of  the  Peloponneatan 
war,  must  have  fallen  heavily  upon  the  mind  of 
one  whose  chief  delight  was  in  domestic  tran- 
quillity, and  who  remembered  that  proud  day  of 
Salaminian  triumph,  in  which  be  bore  so  con- 
spicuous a  part.     His  sorrows,  as  a  patriotic 
citizen,  were  aggravated  by  the  unnatural  con- 
duct of  his  own  family.    Jealous  at  the  old 
man's  affection  for  a  grandchild  by  a  second 
wife,  an  elder  son,  or  sons,  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  management  of  his  property, 
on  the  ground  of  dotege  and  incapacity.     The 
only  refuiation  which  the  father  produced,  was 
to  read  before  the  court  his  OBdipus  at  Colonus, 
a  piece  which  b«  had  just  composed ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  that  beautiful  chorus  only,  in 
which  be  celebrates  the  loveliness  of  his  favourite 
residence.    The  admiring  judges  instantly  arose, 
dismissed  the  cause,  and  accompanied  the  i^ed 
poet  to  his  house  with  the  utmost  honour  and 
respect.    Sophocles  was  spared  the  misery  of 
witnessing  the  utter  overthrow  of  his  declining 
country.     Early  in  the  year  406,  B.  C,  aoms 
months  before  the  defeat  of  JBgospotami  pot 
tho  finishingstroketotbemisfortnnes  of  Athens, 
death  came  gently  upon  the  vcnomble  old  man, 
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full  of  yemra  and  glory.  The  aoeoonto  of  his 
death  are  Tery  diverae ;  all  tending  to  the  mcr- 
▼ellous.  later  and  Neanthes  stale  that  he  was 
choked  by  a  grape :  Sat^rua  makes  him  expire 
from  ezoessive  exertion  in  reading  aknid  a  long 
paragraph  out  of  the  Antigone ;  others  ascribe 
his  dMith  to  extreme  joy  at  being  proclaimed 
the  tragic  nctor.  Not  content  with  the  singu- 
lority  of -his  death,  the  andent  recorders  of  his 
life  add  prodigy  to  his  funeral  also.  He  died 
when  the  Athenians  were  cooped  up  within 
their  walls,  and  the  Lacedemonians  were  in 
possessbn  of  Decelea,  the  place  of  his  fiunily 
sepulture.  Bacchus  twice  appeared  in  a  vision 
to  Lysander,  the  Spartan  ^neral,  and  bid  him 
allow  the  interment;  which  accordingly  took 
place  with  all  due  solemnity.  later  states  more- 
over, that  the  Athenians  passed  a  decree,  to  ap- 
point an  annual  sacrifice  to  so  admirable  a  man. 
Seven  tra^sdies  alone  remain  out  of  the  great 
number  which  Sophocles  composed;  yet  among 
these  seven  we  probably  possess  the  most  splen- 
did productions  of  his  genius.  The  personal 
character  of  Sophocles,  without  rising  into  spot- 
less excellence  or  exalted  heroism,  was  honour- 
able, calm,  and  amiable.  In  his  younger  days 
he  seems  to  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance 
in  love  «id  wine.  And  a  saying  of  his,  record- 
ed by  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Atheneus,  whilst  it 
confirms  the  charffe  just  mentioned,  would  also 
imply  that  yean  nad  cooled  the  turbulent  pas- 
sions of  his  youth:  *I  thank  old  age,*  said  the 
poet, '  for  delivering  me  from  the  tyranny  of  my 
aopetitee.'  Yet  even  in  his  later  days,  the 
cnarms  of  a  Theoris  and  an  Archippe  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  too  powerful  for  the  still 
susceptible  dramatist.  Aristophanes,  who  in 
his  Rane  manifests  so  much  respect  for  Sopho- 
cles, then  just  dead,  had,  fourteen  yean  before, 
accused  mm  of  avarice;  an  imputation,  how-^ 
ever,  scarcely  reeoncileable  with  all  that  is  known ' 
or  can  be  inferred  respecting  the  character  of 
Sophocles.  The  old  man,  who  was  so  absorbed 
in  his  art  as  to  incur  a  charge  of  lunacy  from 
the  utter  neglect  of  his  afiairB,  could  hardly 
have  been  a  miser.  A  kindly  and  contented 
disposition,  however  blemished  with  intempe- 
rance in  Measures,  was  the  characteristic  of  So* 
phodes :  a  characteristic  which  Aristophanea 
nUnself  so  simply  and  yet  so  beautifully  depicts 
in  that  single  line 

'O  a*  afKoX»(  fih  hedi\  iiKoXos  ^  issl.— Ran.  82. 

It  was  Sophocles  who  gave  the  last  improve- 
ments to  the  form  and  exhibition  of  tragedy. 
To  the  two  performen  of  Machylxm  he  added 
a  third  actor;  a  number  which  was  never  after- 
wards increased.  Under  his  directions  the 
eflfect  of  theatric  representation  was  heightened 
by  the  illusion  of  sceneiy  carefully  painted  and 
duly  arranged.  The  choral  parts  were  still  far- 
ther curtaued,  and  the  dialogue  carried  out  to 
its  full  developement.  The  odes  themselves 
are  distinguished  by  their  dose  connexion  with 
the  bosineM  of  the  play,  the  correctness  of  their 
sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  their  poetry.  His 
language^  though  at  times  marked  by^  hanh 
mstaplkyr  and  perplexed  construction,  is  pure 
and  majestic,  without  soaring  into  the  sigantic 
phraseology  of  £schylus  on  tho  one  hsjid,  or 
sinking  into  the  oommon-place  diction  of  Euri- 
pides oo  the  other.    Hit  jBanagement  of  a  sub- 


ject is  admirable.  No  one  understood  to  well 
the  artful  envek>pement  of  incident,  the  aecreC 
exdtation  of  the  feelings,  and  the  gradual 
heightening  of  the  interest  up  to  the  final  crisis, 
when  the  catastrophe  bursts  forth  in  all  the 
force  of  overwhelming  terror  or  compassion. 
Such  was  Sophodes ;  the  most  perfect  in  dra- 
matic arrangement,  ihe  most  sustained  in  the 
even  flow  of  di^ified  thought,  word,  and  tone 
among  the  tragic  triumvirate.  As  characleris- 
tic  of  this  pocty  the  andcnts  have  praised  that 
native  sweetness  and  gracefulness,  oo  account 
of  which  they  called  him  the  Attic  Bee.  Who- 
ever has  penetrated  into  the  feeling  of  this  pe- 
culiarity, may  flatter  himself  that  the  spirit  for 
antique  art  has  arisen  within  him :  for  modem 
sensibility,  very  for  from  being  able  to  foil  in 
with  that  judgment,  would  m  more  likely  to 
find  in  the  Sophod^n  tragedy,  both  in  respect 
of  the  representation  of  bcKlily  suffering,  and  in 
the  sentiments  and  arrangements,  muui  that  is 
unsuflerably  austere.  In  propoition  to  the  great 
fertility  of  Sophocles,  considering  that  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  he  wrote  a  hundred  and 
thirty  pieces  (of  which,  however,  the  gramma- 
rian Aristophanes  declared  seventeen  not  to  be 
Senuine),  and  eighty  according  to  the  most  mo- 
erate  statements,  bttle.  it  must  be  owned,  has 
remained  to  us,  for  we  nave  but  seven  of  them. 
But  chance  hiu  taken  good  care  of  us,  for 
among  thu  number  are  some  which  the  ancients 
considered  his  most  excellent  masterpiecei^  as 
the  Antigone,  the  Electra,  and  both  those  oo 
(Sdipus ;  they  have  also  come  down  to  us  tole- 
rably free  from  mutilation,  and  with  the  text 
uncorrupted.  By  modem  critics  the  King  GSdi- 
pus  and  the  Philoctetes  have  been  admired,  but 
without  reason,  above  all  the  rest ;  the  former, 
for  the  artificiid  complication  of  the  plot,  in 
in  which  the  horrible  catastrophe,  which  keeps 
the  curiosity  ever  on  the  stretch  (a  rare  occur- 
rence, this,  in  the  Greek  tragedies),  is  brought 
on  inevitably  by  a  series  of  connected  causes  i 
the  latter  for  its  masterly  delineation  of  charao- 
ter,  and  the  beautiful  contrasts  between  the 
three  prindpal  figures,  together  with  the  simple 
structure  of  the  piece,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
there  are  so  fow  persons,  all  is  deduced  firom  the 
truest  motives.  Butthetrasediesof  Sophode% 
collectively,  are  each  one  of  them  respiendent 
with  its  own  peculiar  exoellendes.  In  the  An- 
tigone we  have  heroism  exhibited  in  the  most 
purdy  feminine  character;  in  the  Ajax  the 
manly  sense  of  honour  in  all  its  strength ;  in 
the  Trachinian  Women  (or,  as  we  should  call 
it,  the  D^ing  Hercules)  the  fomale  levity  of 
Dejanira  is  beautfully  atoned  for  by  her  death, 
and  the  sufierings  of  Hercules  are  depicted  in 
a  worthy  manner ;  the  Electra  is  distinguished 
by  energy  and  pathos ;  in  the  CEdipus  at  Co- 
lonos  the  predominant  character  is  a  most  touchy 
ing  oiildness,  and  an  extreme  gracefulness  ia 
dlnused  over  the  whole.  To  wei||h  the  coah> 
parative  merits  of  these  pieces,  I  will  not  ven- 
ture :  but  I  own  I  cherish  a  preference  for  the 
last-mentioned,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  expressive  of  the  personal  character  of 
SophodM.  As  this  piece  u  devoted  to  the 
glory  of  Athens  in  general,  and  of  his  birth- 
place in  particular,  ho  seems  to  have  laboured 
on  it  with  particular  aflection.  The  least  usu- 
ally understood  are  the  Ajax  and    Antigone, 
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The  iMMJer  otimot  eonceivt  whj  these  pUyt 
ntn  tm  so  long  after  whet  we  tie  accustoined  to 
call  the  oataatTopbe.    The  story  of  CEdipas  is 
perhaps  of  all  the  fate>  fables  of  ancient  mytho- 
logy, the  most  ingenious.     The  difierenoe  be- 
tween the  character!  of  ^schylus  and  Sopho- 
des,  DO  where  shews  itself  more  strikingly  thsn 
in  the  Eumenides,  and  the  CEdipus  at  Colonos, 
as  these  two  pieces  were  composed  with  similar 
intentioDs.    In  both  of  them  the  object  is  to  set 
Ibrth  the  glorr  of  Athens,  as  the  holy  habitation 
of  justice  ana  of  mild  humanity,  and  the  crimes 
of  foreign  bero^faroilies,  after  suiSTering  their  pu- 
nishment are  to  find  their  final  atonement  in 
this  domain  through  a  higher  mediation,  while 
it  is  also  prophesied,  that  lasting  wel&re  shall 
ihence  accrue  to  the  Attic  people.    In  the  pa- 
triotic and  free-spirited  ^schylus  this  b  effect- 
ed by  a  judicta]  procedure ;  in  the  pious  Sopho- 
cles, by  a  religious  one  r  and  this,  indeed,  is  the 
death-de?otion  of  CBdipus,  when,  bowed  down 
AS  he  is  by  the  conf^cioosness  of  involuntary 
^ilt,  and  hj  bng  misery,  the  gods  thereby,  as 
H  were,  finally  dear  up  hit  honour,  as  though 
in  the  fearful  example  given  in  his  persoM,  they 
did  not  intend  to  aifli^  him  in  particular,  but 
«nly  wished  to  give  a  severe  lesson  to  mankind 
in  general,     ^phocles,  to  whom  the  whole 
course  of  life  is  one  continued  worship,  delights 
to  throw  all  possible  lustre  on  its  last  moment, 
as  though  it  were  that  of  a  higher  solemnity, 
•nd  thus  he  inspires  an  emotion  of  ^uite  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  which  is  excited  by  the 
thought  of  mortality  in  general.    There  are 
two  plays  of  Sophocles  which,  agreeably  to  the 
ilreek  way  of  thinking,  refer  to  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  dead  and  the  impoitance  of  burial :  in 
^he  Antigone,  the  whole  action  tarns  upon  this, 
Mid  in  the  Ajax,  this  alone  gives  a  satisfactory 
^nclusioB  to  the  piece.    Tne  ideal  of  the  fo- 
l»ale  character  in  the  Antigone,  is  marked  by 

rit  severity ;  so  much  so,  tnat  this  alone  would 
sufficient  to  neutralize  all  those  mawkish 
oQiiceptions  of  Greek  character,  which  have 
lately  beoome  so  much  the  mode.  Her  indig- 
nation at  bmene's  refbsal  to  take  a  part  in  her 
daring  resolution ;  the  manner  in  which  she 
afterwards  rejects  Ismene,  when,  repenting  of 
bor  weakness,  she  offers  to  accompany  her  he- 
roic sister  to  death,  borden  on  harshness ;  her 
silence  and  her  speeches  against  Creon,  where- 
by she  provokes  tiim  to  execute  his  tyrannous 
resolution,  are  a  proof  of  unshaken  manly  cou- 
rage. But  the  poet  has  found  out  the  secret  of 
revealing  the  loving  womanly  character  in  one 
single  line,  where  to  the  representation  of  Cre- 
on, that  Polynices  died  the  foe  of  his  ccMintiy, 
fh»  replies 


At  first  siffht  the  chorus  in  the  Antigone  may 
seem  weak,  aocommodating  Itself,  as  it  does, 
without  contradiction  to  the  tyrannous  com- 
mands of  Creon,  and  not  once  attempting  a  fa- 
vourable representation  in  behalf  of  the  young 
beiviine.  But  it  is  necessary  that  she  should 
stand  all  akme  in  hor  resolution  and  its  accom- 
plishnMiit,  that  she  may  appear  in  all  her  dig- 
ni^;  she  most  find  no  stay,  no  hold.  Itu 
qnne  otherwise  in  the  Electra,  where  it  was  fit 
that  the  chorus  should  take  as  eager  and  en« 
oooraging  a  part  vrith  the  two  principal  charao- 
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ten,  inaoBiidi  as  there  are  powerful  mofal  feel- 
ings  opposed  to  their  design,  while  others  spar 
them  on  to  it,  whereas  in  toe  deed  of  Antigone 
there  is  no  soch  variance,  tnit  she  is  to  be  wit  h- 
held  by  merely  exterior  terrors.    After  the  conrt- 

}>Ietion  of  the  deed,  and  the  sufferiDg  eodured 
or  it,  there  vet  remains  the  chastiseiDent  of  in- 
solence, and  retribution  for  the  destruction  of 
Antigone :  nothing  less  than  the  utiar  ruin  of 
Creon's  whole  £imily,  and  his  own  despair  can 
be  a  worthy  deatli-offnriog  for  the  sacrifice  of  m 
life  so  oostfy.    To  Grecian  feelings  it  wookl 
have  been  impossible  to  kiok  upon  the  poem  mm 
properly  closed  by  the  death  of  Antigone,  with- 
out any  atoning  retributioD.    The  case  is  thm 
same  with  the  Ajax.    His  amganee,  which  im 
punished  with  disboooafahle  fmzy,  is  atoned 
for  by  the  deep  shame  which  drives  him  evea 
to  seu'-munler.    As  A jax,  in  the  fiwling  of  in- 
delible shame,  flings  away  his  life  in  Um  hasta 
of  a  vehement  resolve,  so  PhilooCetes  bears  its 
wearisome  burden  through  years  of  •ufl'eriiig 
with  persevering  endurance.    As  Ajax  is  en- 
noblea  by  his  despair,  so  is  Philoctetes  by  bia 
constancy.      The  play  of  *Tbe  Trachmiaa 
Women  ^  seems  so  fer  inferior  in  value  to  tha 
rest  which  have  come  down  to  us,  that  we  could 
wish  to  find  something  that  woaU  fiivour  tha 
conjecture,  that  tbii  tragedy  was  composed  in 
the  agc^  indeed,  and  in  the  school  of  Sophodes^ 
but  by  his  son  lophon,  and  was  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  the  fether.    There  are  several  sua- 
pidous  circamatances  not  onlj  in  its  structure 
and  plan,  but  also  in  the  style  of  writing ;  dif- 
ferent critics  have  already  remarked,  tut  tha 
needless  soliloquy  of  Dejaaira  at  the  openings 
has  not  the  character  of  the  Sophodean  pro- 
\offnea.    Even  if,  upon  the  wbok^  the  manoM 
of  this  poet  are  observed,  it  is  but  a  soperfidal 
observance;  the  deep  Blind  of  Sophocles  ia 
wanting.    But  as  the  genuineness  of  the  pieca 
was  never  doubted  by  the  andenta,  aa  even 
Cicero  confidently  quotes  the  sufferings  of  Her- 
cules from  this  drama,  as  from  a  work  of  Sopho- 
cles, we  most  perhaps  be  content  ta  say,  that 
the  tragedian  has  in  this  one  instance  remained 
below  his  usual  elevation.**     T^ea^  qf  ike 
Greela.'^    The  beat  editions  of  Sophodes  ara 
those  ot  Capperonier,  3  vols.  4ta  Paris,  1780  s 
of  Glasgow,  8  vols.  Idma  1745;  of  Geneva, 
4to.  16(3 ;  and  that  by  Brunck,  4  vols.  8vo. 
1786.     Cic.  in  Cat.  de  Div.  1,  c  25.— P/u/.  ta 
Ctm.  6iC^Quinta.  1,   c   10,  L   10,  c  1.— 
Vol.  Mas,  8.  c  7,  L  9,  c  !«.— P«ii.  7,  c. 

53.— il//ten.  10,  Ac II.  ["The  mndson  of 

the  great  tragedian,  exhibited  the  (ScMpas  Co- 
UmeH9  &f  his  grandfether  Oljrmp.  94tb,  4,  B. 
C.  401.  He  first  contended  in  nis  own  nama 
Olymp.  96th,  B.  C.  396."  Thaatre  of  the 
Cfreeka.] 

SoPHONisBA,  a  daughter  of  Asdrubal  the  Car- 
thaginian, celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She  mar- 
ried Syphax,  a  prince  of  Numidia,  and  when 
her  husband  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  and 
Masiniisa,  slie  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Masinissa  beoune  enamoured  of  her,  and  mar- 
ried her.  This  behaviour  displeased  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  Sdpio,  who  at  that  time  had  tha 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Africa, 
rebuked  the  monarch  severely,  and  desired  him 
to  part  with  Sophonisba.  This  was  an  ardoooa 
task  for  Madnina ;  yet  he  dreaded  the  Ro- 
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nians.  Ue  entered  Sophonkba's  tent  with  toan 
in  his  eyes,  and  told  her,  that  as  he  could  not  de- 
liver her  from  captivity  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Romans,  he  recommended  her,  as  the  strongest 
pledge  of  his  love  and  afiection  for  her  person, 
to  die  like  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal.  Sopho- 
nisbaobej^ed,  and  drank  with  unusual  composure 
and  serenity  the  cup  of  poison  which  Masinissa 
sent  to  her,  about  2i03  years  before  Christ 
Lip,  30,  c  12;  Ac—SallusL  de  Jug,—Jtu- 
tin. 

SopHRON,  a  comic  poet  of  Syracuse,  son  of 
Agathodes  and  Damasyllis.  His  compositions 
were  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Plato  is  said 
to  have  read  them  with  rapture.  Vol,  Max.  8, 
C.7.— Qutn/tf.  1,  c  10. 

SopHRONiscus,  the  father  of  Socrates. 

SosiBius,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Laconia,  B.  C. 
256.  He  was  a  great  fevourite  of  Ptolemy  PM- 
lopator,  and  advised  him  to  murder  hb  brother, 
and  the  queen  his  wife,  called  Arsinoe.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  on  that  account 
called  P^yehrorwt.  He  was  aAcrwards  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  court,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tran<^uillity,  after 
he  had  dugraced  the  name  of  minister  by  the 
most  abominable  crimes  and  the  murder  of 
many  of  the  royal  family.  His  son  of  the  same 
name  was  preceptor  to  king  Ptolemy  Epipha- 

oes. 11.  The  preceptor  of  Britannicus,  the 

son  of  Claudius.     TacU.  A.  11,  c.  1. 

SosiCLEs,  ("  a  native  of  Syracuse,  composed 
seventy-three  tragedies,  and  was  seven  times 
victor.     He  lived  durine  the  reigns  of  Philip  of 
Maoedon  and  his  son  Alexander.''    Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.] 

Sos  I  CRATES,  a  noble  senator  among  the 
Acheans,  put  to  death  because  he  wished  his 
countrymen  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans. 

SosiGENEs,  I.  an  Egyptian  mathematician, 
who  assisted  J.  Caesar  in  regulating  the  Roman 

calendar.     Suet.^Diod.^Plin.  18,  c.  25. 

II.  A  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Eomenes.  Po- 
lyten. 

Sosii,  celebrated  booksellers  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Horace,  1,  ep.  90,  v.  2. 

S031LOS,  a  Lacedaemonian  in  the  age  of  An- 
nibal.  He  lived  in  ffreat  intimacy  with  the 
Carthaginian,  taught  nim  Oreek,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  his  life.     C  Nep.  in  Annib. 

Sos  I  PATER,  a  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius.  He  published  five  books  of  observa- 
tions on  grammar. 

SosisTRATus,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse  in  the  age 
of  Agathodes.  He  invited  Pyrrhus  into  Sicity, 
and  afterwards  revolted  from  him.  He  was  at 
last  removed  by  Hermocrates.    Poly  ten,  1. 

SosTHi.vEs,  a  general  of  Macedonia,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  281.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
nnder  Brennus,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
Juttin,  24,  c.  5. 

SoTADEs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace.  He  wrote 
verses  against  Philadelphus  Ptolemy,  for  which 
he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a  cage  of  lead. 
He  was  called  Cirurdtw,  not  onhfoecause  he 
was  addicted  to  the  abominable  crime  which 
the  surname  indicates,  but  because  he  wrote  a 
poem  in  commendation  ef  it.  Some  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  the  word  Sberaticoe  in  the  2d 
satire,  verse  the  10th  of  Juvenal,  the  word  Sota- 
diem  should  be  inserted,  as  the  poet  Sotades, 
and  not  the  philosopher  Socrates,  deserved  the 


appelUUon  of  CinaedttL  Obscene  verses  xHcr^ 
generally  called  Sotadea  carmina  from  bim. 
They  could  be  turned  and  read  difierent  ways 
without  losing  Iheir  moaspre  or  sense,  such  as 
the  following,  which  can  be  read  backwards : 

Roma  tibi  rubito  motibua  ibit  amor. 

Si  bene  te  tua  latu  taxat,  sua  iaute  lenebis. 

Sole  medere  pede,  ede,  perede  meloe. 

QuintU.  1,  c.  8,  I.  9,  c  4.— P/tn.  5,  ep.  J.— 
Anson,  ep.  17,  v.  29. 

SoTER,  a  surname  of  the  first  Pt^Ieroy.— 
It  was  also  common  to  other  menaichs. 

SoTBfiiA,  days  appointed  for  thanksgivings 
and  the  offerings  of  sacrifices  for  delivetanctf 
from  danger.  One  of  these  was  observed  at 
Sicyon,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  that 
city  from  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians  by 
Aratus. 

SoT£Ricu8,'a  poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of 
Diodesian.  He  wrote  a  paneg;^ric  on  that  em- 
peror,  as  also  a  life  of  Alpollonius  Thyanaeus. 
His  works,  greatly  esteemed,  are  now  lost,  ex- 
cept some  few  fragments  preserved  by  the  scho^ 
liast  of  Lycephron. 

Sot  ION,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  pre- 
ceptor to  Seneca,  B.  C.  204.  Senec,  ep.  49  and 
58. 

SozoMEK,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  died 
450  A.  D.  His  history  extends  from  the  year 
324  to  439,  and  is  dedicated  to  Theodosius  the 
younger,  being  written  in  a  style  of  ineleganco 
and  mediocrity.  The  best  edition  is  tent  of 
Reaang,  fol.  Cantab.  1720. 

Spartacus,  I.  a  king  of  Bosphorus,  who  died' 
B.  C.  433.  Htt  son  and  successor  of  the  same 
name  died  B.  C.  407. 11.  A  Tbradan  shep- 
herd, celebrated  for  his  abilities,  and  the  victories 
he  obtained  over  the  Romans.  Being  one  of 
the  gladiatora  who  were  kept  at  Capua  in  the* 
house  of  Lcntulus^  he  escaped  from  the  place  of 
his  confinement  with  30or  hiscompamons,  and 
took  up  arms  against  the  Romans.  He  soon* 
found  himself  with  10,000  men  equally  resolute 
with  himself,  and,  though  at  first  obliged  to  hide 
himself  in  the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  of 
Campania,  he  soon  laid  waste  the  oountry  ;^  and 
when  his  foHowen  were  increased  by  additional 
numbers,  and  better  disdplined,  he  attacked  the 
Roman  generals  in  the  field  of  battle.  Two 
consuls  and  other  ofiicen  were  defeated  witb 
much  loss ;  and  Spartacus,  superior  in  counsef 
and  abilities,  sppeared  more  terrible^  though 
often  deserted  oy  his  fickle  attendants.  Cras-- 
sus  was  sent  against  him,  but  this  cdebrated 

eneral  at  fint  despaired  of  success.  A  bkx)dy 
ttle  was  fought,  in  which,  at  last,  the  gladmw 
tore  were  defeated.  Spartacus  behavea  with 
great  valour;  when  wounded  in  the  leg  he 
fought  on  his  knees,  covering  himself  with  his 
biiocler  in  one  Euind,  and  usmg  his  sword  wMk 
the  other ;  and  when  at  bst  he  fell,  he  fell  uoon 
a  heap  of  Ronuins  whom  he  had*  sacrificed  to 
his  fury,  B.  C.  71.  In  this  battle  no  less  than 
40,000  of  the  rebels  were  slain,  and  the  war  to- 
tally finished.  Plor.  3,  c  20.— 1^«.  9b.— Ew 
trop.  6,  c.  %—Plut.  in  Orase.^Paterc.  ^  c.  30. 
^Appian,  ^    ^^    . 

SpARTiiNCS  .^Lius,  a  LaUn  Wstonan,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  from 
J.  C«sar  to  Diodesian.    He  dedicated  them  to 
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Diockniin,  to  whom,  aoivdiog  to  fooic,  he  wm 
related.^  Of  these  composition!,  only  the  life 
of  Adtian,  Verus,  Didius  Julianus,  Septimus 
Scvcrus,  CaiacsUa,  and  Greta,  antf  extant,  poh- 
lisbcd  among  the  Scrf^res  Historis  Augusts. 
Spartianus  u  not  esteemed  as  an  histonau  or 
biographer. 

Speusippcs,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  ne- 
phew, as  also  successor,  of  Plato.  His  father's 
name  was  £urymedon,  and  his  mother's  Potone. 
He  presided  in  Plato's  school  for  eight  yean, 
and  disgraced  himself  by  his  extravagance. 
Plato  attempted  to  check  him,  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  died  of  the  lousy  sickness,  or  killed  himself 
according  to  some  accounts,  B.  C.  339.  Plut. 
in  Ly: — Diog.  4. —  Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  1. 

SpiNTBARUs,  a  Corinthian  architect,  who 
built  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi  Paus,  10,  c. 
5. 

Spikthp.r,  a  Roman  consul.  He  was  one  of 
Pompey's  friends,  and  accompanied  him  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  betrayed  his  mean- 
ness by  contending  for  the  possession  of  Ciesar's 
offices  and  gardens  before  the  action.    Ptvi. 

Spurina,  a  mathematician  and  astrologer, 
who  told  J.  Cesar  to  beware  of  the  ides  of 
Idarch.  As  he  went  to  the  senate-house  on  the 
morning  of  the  ides,  CsBsar  said  to  Spurina,  the 
idea  are  at  last  come.  Yes,  replied  Spurina,  bttt 
fu4  yet  poMt,  Cesar  was  murdered  a  few  mo^ 
ments  after.  Suet,  in  Ccu,  81. —  Vol.  Max,  1 
and  a 

Spurics,  a  prsnomen  common  to  many  of 

the  Romans. One  of  Ciesar's  murderers. 

Lartius,  a  Roman  who  defended  the  bridge 

over  the  Tiber  against  Porsenna's  army. 

Stabsrius,  L.  a  friend  of  Pompey,  set  over 
ApolloniSf  which  he  was  obligea  to  yield  to 
Cssar  because  the  inhabitaBts  favoured  his 
cause.     Ottar.  B.  Q. 

Stasbas,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  engaged 
to  instruct  young  M.  Piso  in  philosophy.  Cic. 
in  Orat,  1,  a  22. 

Stasicrates,  a  statuary  and  architect  in  the 
wars  of  Alexander,  who  offered  to  make  a  sta- 
tue of  mount  Athos^  which  was  rejected  by  the 
conqueror. 

Stasileus,  an  Athenian  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  pra- 
ters. 

Statilids,  I.  a  young  Roman  celebrated  for 
his  courage  and  constancy.  He  was  an  inve- 
terate enemy  to  Cassarrand  when  Cato  murder- 
ed himself,  be  attempted  to  follow  hb  example, 
but  was  prevented  by  his  friends.  The  conspira- 
tors against  Cesar  wished  him  to  be  in  the  num- 
ber, but  the  answer  which  he  gave  displeased 
Brutus.  He  was  at  last  killed  by  the  army  of  the 
triumvirs.  Plut.  II.  Lucius,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Catiline.  He  joined  in  his  conspira- 
cy, and  was  put  to  death.     Cic.  Cat,  2. III. 

A  young  general  in  the  war  which  the  Latins 
undertook  against  the  Romans.  He  was  killed 
with  %,000  of  his  troops. 

Statira,  I.  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  mar- 
ried Alexander.  The  conoueror  had  formerly 
refused  her,  but  when  she  had  fallen  into  his 
iKinds  at  Issus,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
vrith  uncommon  splendour.  No  less  than  9000 
persons  attended,  to  each  of  whom  Alexander 
gave  a  golden  cup  to  be  offered  to  the  gods.  Sta- 
tixa  bad  no  children  by  Alexander.    She  was 
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became  his  wife,  according  to  the 
the  Persians^    She  died  after  an 
Alexander's  camp^  where  she  waa  detained 
prisoner.    She  was  buried  with  great  pomp  hy 
the  conqueror.     Plut.  in  ^/ex.— III.  A  sprite 
of  Artaxerxes  MneBuni/  poisoned  bj  her 
ther-in-law,  queen  Parysatis.    Plut.  in  Art^ 

Statius,  1.  (Cecilius,)  a  comic  poet  in 
age  of  Ennius.    He  was  a  native  of  Gaol^  end 
originally  a  slave.     His  latinity  was  bad,  y^  lie 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  comedieia.     He 
died  a  little  after  Ennius.     de.  de  cen. — - — 1  J. 
Anneus,  a  physician,  the  friend  of  the  philo6o- 

pher  Seneca.  TacU.  A.  15,  c  64. ^lll.  P.  Pn.- 

pinius,  a  poet,  born  at  Naples  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Domitian.    His  father's  name  was  Stsi- 
tius  of  Epirus,  and  his  mother's  Agelina.     St»^ 
tins  has  made  himself  known  by  twoepic  pocms^ 
the  Thebais  in  12  books,  and  the  AchiUeis  in 
two  books,  which  remained  unfinished  on  ac* 
count  of  his  premature  death.    There  are,  be- 
sides, other  pieces  composed  on  several  subjeeta^ 
wliich  are  extant^  and  well  known  under  the 
name  of  Sylv^,  divided  into  four  books.     The 
two  epic  poems  of  Statius  are  dedicated  to  Do- 
mitian, woom  the  poet  ranks  among  the  god«. 
They  were  unrversally  admired  in  bis  ego  at 
Rome,  but  the  taste  of  the  tknes  was  corrupted, 
though  some  of  the  modems  have  called  tbem 
infenor  to  no  Latin  compositions  except  Ylrgirs. 
The  style  of  Statius  is  bombastic  and  affecied  ; 
he  often  forgets  the  poet  to  become  the  declaim- 
er  and  the  historian.    In  his  Sylvts^  which  wc«e 
written  generally  extempore,  are  many  bcautifbl 
expressions  and  strokes  of  genius.    Statius,  aa 
some  suppose,  was  poor,  and  he  was  oUiged  to 
maintain  himself  by  writing  for  the  stage,  r^one 
of  his  dramatic  pieces  are  extant.    Martial  baa 
satirized  liim;  and  what  Juvenal  has  written  in 
his  praise  some  have  interpreted  as  an  illiberal 
reflection  upon  him.    Statius  died  about  tho 
lOOth  year  of  the  Christian  en.    The  best  edi- 
tions of  his  works  are  that  of  Barthius,  2  vols. 
4to.  Cyg.  1664,  and  that  of  the  Variorum,  8vo. 
L,  Bat,  1671 ;  and  of  the  Tbebaisr  sepomlc, 
that  of  Warrington,  2  vols,  \2ido.  ITIB. 

Stenocrates,  an  Athenian,  who  conspired 
to  murder  the  commander  of  the  garrison  which 
Demetrius  had  placed  in  the  dtadeL  Poly^fh 

Stephanus,  a  Greek  writer  of  Byxantiom, 
known  for  his  dictionary  giving  an  account  of 
the  towns  and  places  of  the  ancient  world,  oC 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Gronovius,  2 
vols.  foL  L.  Bat.  1694. 

STERSicBdRUs,  R  Ivric  Greek  poet  of  Himera 
in  Sicily.  He  was  onsinaliy  called  Titias^  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Sterakhorus  from  the  al- 
terations he  made  in  music  and  dancing.  Ha 
compositions  were  written  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  comprised  in  26  books,  all  now  lost  except 
a  few  fragments.  Some  say  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight for  writing^  invectives  against  Helen,  and 
tluit  he  received  it  only  upon  making  a  recanta- 
tion of  what  he  had  said.  He  was  the  first  in- 
ventor of  that  fable  of  the  horse  and  slag  which 
Horace  and  some  other  poets  have  imitated,  and 
this  he  vrrote  to  prevent  his  countrymen  froia 
making  an  alliance  with  Phalaris.  Accordin;^ 
to  some  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  an  epithaUo 
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1>u«m.  He  flonrbhed  556  B.  C.  and  died  at 
OaUma  in  the  85th  year  of  hia  age.  Isocral.  in 
fycl.—ArUtoi,  rhet.^Strab.  f.—Ludan.  in 
Afacr.^Cie.  in  Verr,  3,  c.  35.— P/u/.  de  Mu», 
— QtUntU,  10,  c  X.^Paui,  3,  c.  19,  L  10,  c  26. 
Sthenelds,  ["  ia  coupled  by  Aristotle  with 
Oleophon  aa  inatancea  of  too  low  a  style.  His 
Goinppsitiona  appear  to  have  been  dull  and  unin- 
teresting ;  for  which  fault  we  £nd  him  ridiculed 
hj  Aristophanes  in  a  fragment  of  the  Gerytade, 

A.     ca2  ffOflxd  XOtpiXw  ^<fy«(/i'  i*  M/u<ta; 
Harpocration  likewise  informs  us  that  be  was  at- 


tacked by  another  comic  writer  aa  a  plagiary." 
Theatre  qf  the  OreekM.]     Vid.  Part  III. 

Srii^icHO,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Thedo- 
sius  tht  Qreat  He  behaved  with  much  courage, 
but  under  the  emperor  Honorius  he  showed 
Eimaelf  turbulent  and  disaffected.  As  beinff  of 
barbarian  eitraction.  he  wuhed  to  see  the  Ro- 
man provinces  laid  desolate  by  hia  countrymen, 
but  in  thia  he  was  disappointed.  Honorius  dis- 
covered his  intrigues,  and  ordered  him  to  be  be- 
headed about  the  year  of  Christ  408.  His  fami- 
ly were  involved  in  hia  ruin.  Claudian  has  been 
loud  in  his  praises,  and  Zosimus,  Hi»t.  5,  denies 
the  truth  of  the  chargea  laid  against  him. 

Stilpo,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Megara, 
who  flourished  336  yean  before  Christy  and  waa 
greatly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Soter.  He  was 
naturallv  addicted  to  riot  and  debauchery,  but  he 
reformed  hia  manners  when  he  opened  a  school 
at  Megara.  He  was  universally  respected,  his 
school  waa  frequented,  and  Demetrius,  when  he 
plundered  Mesara,  ordered  the  houseof  the  phi- 
losopher to  be  left  safe  and  unmolested.  It  is 
■aid  that  he  intoxicated  himself  when  about  to 
die,  to  alleviate  the  terrors  of  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Stoics.  Plut.  in  Dem. 
— Diog.  2.^  Seneca,  de  Const. 

Stob  JEUs,  a  Greek  writer  who  flourished  A. 
D.  405.  His  work  is  valuable  for  f  he  relics  of 
ancient  literature  he  has  preserved.  The  beat 
edition  is  that  of  Aurel.  AJlob.  fbl.  1609. 

STOicr,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers 
founded  bj  Zeno  of  Citium.  They  received 
the  name  from  the  T^ortico,  ^o^^  where  the  philo- 
sopher delivered  his  lectures.  They  preferred 
virtue  to  every  thin^  else,  and  whatever  waa  op- 
posite to  it  they  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of 
evils.  They  required,  as  well  aa  the  disciples 
of  Epicurtis,  an  absolute  command  over  the  pas- 
sions, and  they  supported  that  man  alone,  in  the 
present  state  of  his  existence,  could  attain  per- 
fection and  felicity.  They  encouraged  suicide, 
and  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
nients  and  rewards  was  unnecessarv  to  excite  or 
intimidate  their  foHowen.     Vid.  Zeno, 

Strabo,  a  name  among  Che  Romans,  given 
(o  those  whose  eyes  were  naturally  deformed  or 
distorted.    Pompey's  father  was  distinguLshol 

by  that  name. A  native  of  Amasia,  on  the 

borders  of  Cappadocia,  who  flourished  in  the 
W  of  Aomtus  and  Tiberius.  He  first  stu- 
med  under  XanarcbiM,  the  peripatetic,  and  af- 
terwards warmly  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Sto- 
ics. Of  all  his  compositions  nothing  remains 
but  his  geqgraphy,  divided  into  17  books,  a  work 
jwthr  celebrated  for  its  elegance,  puritv,  the 
eruAtion  and  universal  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thor.   It  contains  aa  account  in  Greek,  of  the 
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most  celebrated  plMi  of  the  worid,  the  origin, 
the  manners,  religion,  prejudices,  and  govern- 
ment of  nations;  the  foundation  of  cities,  and 
the  accurate  history  of  each  separate  province. 
Strabo  travelled  over  great  part  of  the  worid  \ri 
quest  of  information,  and  Co  etamine  with  the 
moat  critical  inquiry  not  only  the  situation  of 
the  places,  but  also  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, whose  history  he  meant  to  wrife.  In  thd 
two  first  books  the  author  wiahes  to  show  the 
necessity  of  geography ;  in  the  3d  he  gives  a  de- 
scription of  Spain ;  in  the  4th,  of  Gaul  and  the 
British  Isles.  The  5th  and  6th  contain  an  ac- 
count of  Itafv  and  the  neighbouring  islands ; 
the  7th,  which  is  mutilated  at  the  end,  gives  t, 
full  description  of  Germany,  and  the  country  of 
the  Gete,  Illyricum,  Taunca  Chersotiesus,  and 
Epirus.  The  affairs  of  Greece  and  the  adjacent 
islands  ai^  separately  treated  in  the  8th,  9th, 
and  10th ;  and  in  the  foCir  next,  Asia  withid 
mount  Taurus ;  and  in  the  15th  and  16th,  Asia 
without  Taurus,  India,  Persia,  Sjrria,and  Ara- 
bia ;  the  last  book  gives  an  account  of  Egypt, 
.Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other  places  of  Attica. 
Among  the  books  of  Strabo  which  have  beed 
k)6t,  were  historical  commentaries.  This  cele- 
brated geographer  died  A.  D.  25.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  hM  geography  are  those  of  Cassaubon, 
fol.  Paria,  16^0;  of  Amst  3  vols.  fol.  1707. 

Strato,  or  Straton,  I.  a  king  of  the  island 
Aradus,  received  into  altiance  ^  Alexander. 
Curt.  4,  c  i.— — II.  A  king  of  Sidon,  depend-* 
ent  upon  Darius.  Alexander  deposed  him  be- 
cause he  refused  to  surrender.  Cuxt.  ib. 
III.  A  philosopher  of  Laoopsacua,  disciple  and 
successor  in  the  school  of  Theophrastus,  about 
289  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  applied 
himself  with  oncon^mon  industry  to  the  study 
of  nature,  and  was  sumamed  Phisieus^  and  af- 
ter the  most  mature  investigations,  he  supported 
that  natdre  waa  inanimate,  and  that  there  was 
no  God  but  nature.  He  was  appointed  preceptor 
to  Ptolemy  PhUadelphus,  whd  not  only  revered 
his  abilities  and  leamin{^  but  also  rewarded  his 
labours  with  unbounded  liberality.  He  wrotd 
different  treatises,  all  now  lost    hiog.  5. — Cid. 

Acad.  1,  c.  9, 1.  4,  c  38,  &c IV.  A  native 

uf  Epirus,  very  intimate  with  Brutus,  the  mur^ 
derer  of  Cesar.    He  killed  hrs  friend  at  his 

own  request V.  A  rich  Orchomenian,  who 

destroyed  himself  becattse  he  could  not  obtain 
in  marriage  a  young  woman  of  Hatiartus.  Pl%U» 
Stratonicb,  L  a  daughter  of  Ariarathes, 
king  of  Cappadoda,  if^ho  married  Enmenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  and  became  mother  of  Attalu«> 

Strab.lZ. IL  A  daughter  of  Demetrius  Po»- 

fiorcetes,  who  married  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria. 
Antiochiia,  her  husband's  son  by  a  fbrknet  wife, 
became  enamoured  of  her,  tfiu  married  her 
with  his  father's  consent  when  the  ph^rskiaini 
had  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  comply  his  son*« 
health  would  be  impafred.  PltU,  in  Dem, — 
Vdl.  Max.  5,  c  7. — -II.  The  wife  of  Antigo- 
nus,  mother  of  Demetrius  PoUbrcetes. 

Strophius,  a  son  of  Crisus,  king  of  Phocis. 
He  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  called  An- 
axilHa,  or  Astyochia,  or,  according  toothers,  Cynw 
dragora,  by  whom  he  had  Pylades,  celebrated  for 
hisnriendship  with  Orestes.  After  the  murder 
of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra  and  Mgjm- 
thus,  the  king  of  Phocis  educated,  at  his  owif 
houae^  with  the  greatest  care,  hit  nephew,  whooEV 
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filectra  bad  Mcretly  Temored  ftom  tht  dagger  of 
his  mother  andYier  adulterer.  Oreitee  waa  ena- 
bled bj  meant  of  Strophias  to  reveoge  the  death 
of  his  father.  iPatu.  3,  c.  ^,Sygin.  fab.  1, 17. 

Suetonius,  L  (C.  Paulinu8,^thiBfirft  Roman 
general  whocroeted  mount  Atlas  with  an  army, 
of  which  expedition  he  wrote  an  account.  He 
presided  over  Britain,  as  governor,  fyt  about  20 
years,  and  was  afterwards  made  oonsuL  He  for- 
sook the  interest  of  Otho,  and  attached  himself 
to  Vitellius.— -II.  C.  Tranquillos,  a  Latin  his- 
torian, son  of  a  Roman  knight  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  &voured  by  Adrian,  and  became  his  se- 
cretarjTj  but  be  was  afterwards  banished  from 
court  ior  want  of  attention  and  respect  to  the 
empress  Sabina.  In  his  retirement  Suetonius 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  correspondence  of 
Phny  the  younger,  and  dedicated  his  time  to  stu- 
d^.  He  wrote  an  history  of  the  Roman  kings, 
divided  into  three  books;  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
illustrious  men  of  Rome ;  a  book  on  the  games 
and  spectacles  of  the  Gbeeks,  &c.  which  are  aU 
now  lost  The  only  one  of  his  compositions  ex- 
tant is  the  lives  of  the  twelve  fiist  ussars,  and 
some  fhaigments  of  his  catalo^e  of  celebrated 
grammarians.  Suetonius,  in  his  lives,  b  praised 
n>r  his  impartiality  and  correctness.  His  ex- 
pressions, however,  are  often  too  indelicate ;  and 
It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  while  he  expos- 
ed the  deformities  of  the  Cssam,  he  wrote  with 
all  the  licentiousness  and  extravagance  with 
which  they  lived.  The  best  editions  of  Sueto- 
nius are  thoee  of  Pitiscus,  4to.  2  vols.  Leovard, 
1714 ;  that  of  Oudendorp,  2  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat 
1751;  and  that  of  Emesti,  8vo.  Lips.  1775. 
PHtl  1,  ep.  18,  L  5,  ep.  11,  &c. 

SuEvi.     Vid,  Part  I. 

SuFFBNUs,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  84[e  of  Catul- 
lus. He  was  but  of  moderate  abilities,  but  puff- 
ed up  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  excellence, 
and  therefore  deservedly  exposed  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  contemporaries.     CatuU,  22. 

SuiDAs,  a  Uieek  writer,  who  flourished  A.  D. 
1 100.  The  best  edition  of  his  excellent  Lexicon 
is  that  of  Kuster,  3  vols.  fol.  Cantab.  1705. 

SuLPiTTi,  I.  a  daughter  of  Paterculus,  who 
married  Fulvius  Flaccus.  She  was  so  famous  for 
her  chastit}r,  that  she  consecrated  a  temple  to 
Venus  Verticordta,  a  goddess  who  was  implored 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  women  to  vir- 
tue.   PUn,  7,  c.  35. II.  A  poetess  in  the  age 

of  Domitian,  aeainst  whom  she  wrote  a  poem 
because  he  had  banished  the  philosophers  from 
Rome.  This  composition  is  still  extant.  She 
had  also  written  a  poem  on  conjugal  afiection, 

commended  by  ]V&rtial,  ep.  35,  now  lost 

III.  A  daughter  of  Serv.  Sulpitius,  mentioned 
in  the  fourth  book  of  elegies  fiusely  attributed  to 
TibuUue. 

SuLPiTiA  Lsz,  miliiaria^  by  C.  Sul{»th]s,  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  665,  invested  Marius  with  the 
full  power  of  the  war  against  R5ithridates,  of 

which  Sylla  was  to  be  £prived. Another, 

de  Senatu^  by  Servius  Sulpicius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  665.  It  rooured  that  no  senators  should 
ovm  more  than  9000  drachma}.- — -Another  de 
eivUaU^  by  P.  Sulpieius  the  tribune,  A.  U.'  C. 
665.  It  ordered  that  the  new  citizens  who  com- 
posed the  eight  tritos  lately  created,  should  be 
divided  among  the  85  old  tnbes,  as  a  greater  ho- 
nour.  Another,  called  also  Seropronia  dere- 

ligiont,  hy  P.  6ul^ei|B  Savertio  and  P.  Sen- 


pronius  Sophus,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  449.  It  ht' 
bad  any  person  to  consecrate  a  tem]^  or  ahar 
without  the  permission  of  the  senate  and  the 
majority  of  the  tribunes. ^Another,  to  em- 
power the  Romans  to  make  war  against  Philip 
of  Macedonia. 

Sulpitius,  or  Sulpicius,  an  fliustrions  fiuni-  ^ 
ly  at  Rome^  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  are 
— -L  PeticuSj  a  man  chosen  dictator  against 
the  Grauls.  Ebs  troops  mutinied  when  mt  be 
took  the  field,  but  soon  after  he  engaged  the 
enemy  and  totally  defeated  them.  Iav.  7. 
II.  Severrio,  a  consul  who  gained  a  victoiy  over 

the  JEquL    Jd.  9,  c.  45. III.  C.  Paterco- 

lus,  a  consul  sent  a^inst  the  CarthaginianB. 
He  conquered  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  the  enemyls  fleet. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  return 

to  Rome.    Jd.  17. IV.  Spurius,,  one  of  the 

three  commissioners  whom  tne  Romans  sent  to 
collect  the  liest  laws  which  could  be  found  in  the 
different  cities  and  republics  of  Greece.  Id,  3, 
c.  10. V.  One  of  the  first  consuls  who  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  was  fimned 
in  Rome  to  restore  the  Tarquins  to  power,  &c 

yi.  P.  Galba,  a  Roman  consul  who  sLgnal- 

ized  himself  greatly  during  the  war  which  his 
countrymen  waged  acainst  the  Achasans  and 
the  Macedonians.— ^^11.  Publius,  one  of  the 
associatesof  Marius,  well  known  for  his  intrigues 
and  cruelty.  He  made  some  laws  in  &vour  of 
the  allies  of  Rome,  and  he  kept  about  3000 
young  men  in  continual  pay,  whom  he  called 
his  anti-senatorial  band,  and  with  these  he  had 
often  the  impertinence  to  attack  the  consul  in 
the  popular  assemblies.  He  became  at  last  so 
seditious,  that  he  was  proecribed  W  S  vlla's  ad- 
herents, and  immediately  murdered.  His  head 
was  fixed  on  a  pole  in  the  rostrum,  where  he 
had  often  made  many  seditious  speeches  in  the 
capacity  of  tribune.  Liv.  77. VIII.  A  Ro- 
man consul  who  fought  against  Pyrrhus,  and  de- 
feated him. IX.  C.  Longus,  a  Roman  con- 
sul who  defeated  the  Samnites,  and  killed  30^00^ 
of  their  men.  He  obtained  a  triumph  /or  thie 
celebrated  victory.  He  was  afterwards  made 
dictator  to  conduct  a  war  against  the  Etmriane. 

X.  Rufos,  a  lieutenant  of  Cesar  in  Gaul. 

—XI.  Gallus,  a  c^brated  astrologer  in  the 
age  of  Paulus.    He  accompanied  the  consul  in 
his  expedition  against  Peraeua,  and  told  the  Ro- 
man army  that  the  night  before  the  day  on  which 
they  were  to  give  the  enemy  battle  there  would 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.    This  explanation 
eiicouragea  the  soldiera,  which,  on  the  contrair, 
would  have  intimidated  them  if  not  previously 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  it  *  Sulpitius  waa 
universally  regarded,  and  he  was  honoured  a 
few  years  after  with  the  consulship.    Iav,  44y 

c.  37.— P/tn,  2,  c  12. XII.  ApoIUnaris,  e 

grammarian  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  M.  Au- 
relius.  He  left  some  letters  and  a  few  gramma- 
tical observations  now  lost  Cic. — Ldv, — PlvL 
— Polyb. — Flor, — Evtrop. 

SuoYETAURiLiAj  s  sscrifioo  amonff  the  Ro^ 
mans,  which  consisted  of  the  immoUition  of  • 
sow  (n»),  a  sheep  (eriv),  and  a  bull  (tourua). 
whence  the  name.  It  was  generally  observea 
every  fifth  year. 

SuRfiNA,  a  powerful  officer  in  the  anniea  of 
Orodes  king  of  Parthia.  His  fiimily  had  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Pfttthuu    Ue 
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WW  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  agaiiMt  the 
Romans,  and  to  protect  the  kin^m  of  Parthia 
againat  CraseuS)  who  wished  to  conqaer  it.  He 
defeated  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  after  he  had 
drawn  him  perfidiously  to  a  conference,  he  or* 
dered  his  head  to  be  cut  off.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Parthia,  mimickinff  the  triumphs  of 
the  Romans.  Orodes  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  B.  C.  52.  Surena  has  been  admtied  for 
his  valour,  iiis  sagacity  as  a  general^  and  his 
prudence  and  firmness  in  the  execution  of  iiis 
plans ;  but  his  perfidy,  his  efiemi&ate  manners, 
and  hn  lasdviousness,  have  been  deservedly  cen- 
sured.   PolyoTu  7. — Plut.  in  Crats. 

SasARiON,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who  is 
mpposed  with  Dolon  to  be  the  inventor  of  come- 
dy, and  to  have  first  introduced  it  at  Athens  on 
a  moveable  stage,  B.  C.  5^ 

Syaobus,  an  ancient  poet,  the  firrt  who  wrote 
on  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  called  Sagaru  by 
Diogenes  jLaertius,  who  adds  that  he  lived  in 
Homer'sage,  ofwhom  he  was  therivaL  ^li- 
an,  V.  H.  l^  c  21. 

Stlla,  I.  (L.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Roman 
of^a  noble  bunily.  The  poverty  of  his  early 
years  was  relieved  by  the  Ubera^y  of  Nioopolis, 
who  left  him  heir  to  a  large  fortune ;  and^  with 
the  addition  of  the  immense  wealth  of  his  mo- 
ther-in-law, he  soon  appeared  one  of  the  most 
opulent  of  the  Romans.  He  first  entered  the 
army  under  Marins,,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
Kumidia  in  the  capacity  of  quastor.  He  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  in  military  afibin ; 
and  Bocchus,  one  of  the  princes  of  Numidia,  de- 
livered Juffurtha  into  bis  hands  for  the  Roman 
consuL  The  rising  fame  of  Syila  gave  umbrage 
to  Marius,  who  was  always  jealous  of  an  equal 
as  well  as  of  a  superior ;  but  the  iU  language 
which  he  might  use  rather  inflamed  than  ex- 
tinguished the  ambitbn  of  Sylla.  He  left  the 
conqueror  of  Jugurtha,  and  carried  arms  under 
Catolus.  Some  time  after  he  obtained  the  prs- 
torship,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate 
to  place  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
doda  against  the  views  and  interest  of  Mithri- 
dates  king  of  Pontus.  This  be  easily  eflEected ; 
one  battle  left  him  victorious,  and  before  he  quit- 
ted the  plains  of  Asia,  the  Roman  prstor  nad 
the  satislaction  to  receive  in  his  camp  the  amr 
bassadonof  the  king  of  J^arUiia,  who  wished  to 
make  a  treaty  of  tdliance  with  the  Romana. 
Sylla  received  them  with  haughtiness,  and  be- 
haved vrith  such  arroganee,  that  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed, Surely  this  man  is  nuuterqfthe  vaHd, 
«r  doomed  to  be  eueh  /  At  his  return  to  Rome 
he  was  oonmussioned  to  finish  the  war  with  the 
Marsi,  and  when  this  was  successfully  ended, 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age.  In  this  capacity  be  wished  to 
have  the  administration  of  the  Mithridatic  war ; 
bat  he  found  an  obstinate  adversary  in  Marius, 
and  he  attained  the  summit  cf  his  wishes  only 
when  be  had  entered  Rome  sword  in  hand 
After  he  had  skughtered  all  his  enemies,  set  a 
price  upon  the  besd  of  Marius,  and  put  to  death 
the  tribune  Sulpitius,  who  had  continually  op- 
posed his  views,  he  marched  towards  Asia,  aiid 
disregarded  the  flames  of  discord  which  he  left 
behiml  him  unextinguished.  Mithridates  was 
already  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Greece ; 
and  Sylla,  when  he  reached  the  coast  of  Pek>- 
|MQiiefus,  waa  delayed  by  the  siege  of  Atbios 


and  oC  the  Pimiis.  His  operations  were  caf^ 
ried  on  with  vigour,  and  wbeir  he  found  his 
money  foil,  he  made  no  sprupie  totake  the  riches 
of  the  temples  of  the  gods  to  bribe  his  soldiers 
and  render  them  devoSsd  to  his  service.  E[is 
bddness  succeeded^  the  Pirsus  surrendered ; 
and  the  con(}uerar,  as  if  struck  with  reverence 
at  the  beautiflil. porticos  where  the  philosophic 
followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato  had  often  dis- 
puted, qpared  the  city  of  Athens,  which  he  had 
devoted  to  destruction,  and  forgave  the  living 
for  the  sake  of  the  dead.  Two  celebrated  bat- 
tles, at  Chsronea  and  Orchomenos,  rendered 
him  master  of  Greece.  He  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont, and  attacked  Mithridates  in  the  very  heart 
of  his  kingdom.  The  artful  monarch,  who  well 
knew  the  valour  and  peneverance  of  his  adver- 
sary, made  proposals  of  peace ;  and  Sylla,  whose 
interest  at  home  was  then  decreasing,  did  not 
hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  had  ren- 
dered him  master  of  so  much  territory,  and 
which  enabled  him  to  return  to  Rome  like  aeon* 
queror,  and  to  dispute  with  his  rival  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  republic  with  a  victorious  army. 
Mursna  was  left  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
forces  in  Asia,  and  Sylla  hastened  to  Italy.  In 
the  plains  of  Campania  he  waa  met  by  a  few  of 
his  adherents,  whom  the  success  of  his  rivals 
had  banished  from  the  captal ;  and  he  was  soon 
informed,  that  if  he  wished  to  contend  with  Ma« 
riu^  he^ust'encounter  fifteen  generals,  followed 
hj  25  well-disciplined  legions.  In  these  critiMl 
circumstances  he  had  recourse  to  artifice,  and 
while  he  proposed  terms  of  accommodation  to 
his  adversaries,  he  secretly  strengthened  himself, 
and  saw  with  pleasure  his  armies  daily  increase 
by  the  revolt  en  soldiers  whom  his  bribes  or  pro- 
mises had  corrupted.  Pompey  embraced  his 
causey  and  inarched  to  hu  camp  vrith  three  le- 
gions. Soon  after  he  appeared  in  the  field  vrith 
advantage  t  the  confidence  of  Marius  decayed 
with  his  power,  and  Sylla  entered  Rome  like  a 
tjnni  and  a  conqueror.  The  streets  were  daily 
filled  with  dead  bodiea  and  TOOGT  citizens,  to 
whom  the  conqueror  had  promised  pardon,  were 
suddenly  massacred  in  the  circus.  The  senate^ 
at  that  tune  asaembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona, 
beard  the  shrieks  of  their  dying  countrymen ; 
and  when  they  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it, 
Sylla  cooUy  replied.  They  are  only  a  few  rehde 
whom  I  have  ordered  to  be  ehattited.  If  this 
had  been  the  last  and  most  dismal  scene,  Rome 
might  have  been  called  happy ;  but  it  was  only 
the  beginning  of  her  misfortunes,  each  succeed- 
ing day  exhunted  a  greater  noinber  of  slaugh- 
tered bodies ;  and  when  one  of  the  senators  had 
the  boldness  to  ask  the  tyrant  when  he  mesnt  to 
stop  his  cruelties,  Sylla,  vrith  an  air  of  uncon- 
cern, answered,  that  he  had  not  yet  determined, 
but  that  he  would  take  it  into  his  consideration. 
The  slaughter  was  continued,  and  a  list  of  such 
as  were  prescribed  daily  stuck  up  in  the  pobUe 
streets.  No  less  than  4700  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  opulent  were  slain,  and  Sylla  wished 
the  Romans  to  forget  his  crueltice  in  sspiring  to 
the  title  of  perpetual  dictator.  In  this  capacity 
he  made  new  laws,  abrogated  such  as  were  ini- 
miod  to  his  views,  and  changed  every  rtt^ulation 
where  his  ambition  was  obstructed.  After  he 
had  finished  whatever  the  most  absolute  sove- 
reign may  do.  Sylla  abdicated  the  dictatorial 
power,  and  rstlied  to  a  solitary  retreat  at  Puteoli, 
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where  h^  gpent  the  net  of  hie  daje,  if  not  in 
litenrj  eeee  Mid  tran^Itity,  yet  for  from  the 
noiee  of  arme,  in  the  midst  of  riot  and  debauche- 
ry. The  eomptnioiw  of  his  retirement  were  the 
most  hue  end  licentious  of  the  popnkce,  and 
8ylla  took  pleamre  sUll  to  wallow  in  voloptuovs- 
nesi,  though  on  the  verge  of  life  and  covered 
with  infirmities.  His  intemperance  hastened 
his  end,  his  blood  was  corrupted,  and  an  impoet- 
hume  was  bred  in  bis  bowels.  He  at  last  died 
in  the  greatest  torments,  of  the  lousy  disease, 
about  78  years  before  Chriit,  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that,  like 
Marius,  on  his  death-bed,  he  wished  to  drown 
the  stings  of  oooMienee  and  remorse  by  conti- 
nual intoiication.  His  funeral  was  very  magni- 
ficent; his  body  was  attended  by  the  senate  and 
the  vestal  virgins,  and  hymns  were  sung  to  cele- 
brate his  exploits  and  to  honour  his  memory. 
A  monument  was  erected  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
on  which  appeared  an  inscription  written  by 
himself,  in  which  he  said,  the  good  services  he 
had  received  ftom  his  friends,  and  the  injuries 
of  his  enemies^  had  been  returned  with  unex- 
ampled usury.  The  character  of  Sylla  is  that 
of  an  ambitious,  dissimulating,  tyrannical,  and 
resolute  commaMer.  SyUa  has  been  commend- 
ed for  the  patronage  he  gave  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Ue  brought  fnmi  Asia  the  extensive 
libraf]rof  Apellicon,  the  peripatetic  philosoober, 
in  which  were  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus  ;  and  he  himself  composed  QQ  books  of 
memoirs  concerning  himself  [*'  These  memoirs 
were  meant  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Lucullus, 
on  condition  that  he  should  arrange  and  correct 
them.  Sylla  was  em^oved  on  them  the  even- 
ing befbre  his  death,  and  concluded  them  by  re- 
lating, that  on  the  preceding  night  he  had  seen 
in  a  dream  one  of  nis  chiloren,  who  had  died 
a  abort  while  before,  and  who,  stretching  out 
his  hand,  showed  to  him  his  mother  Metella,  and 
exhorted  him  Ibithwith  to  leave  the  cares  of  life, 
and  hasten  to  enjoy  repose  along  with  them  in 
the  bosom  of  eternal  rest  '  Thus,'  adds  the 
author,  who  accounted  nothing  so  certain  as 
what  was  signilSed  to  him  in  crams,  *  I  finish 
my  days,  as  was  predicted  to  me  by  the  Chal- 
deans, who  announced  that  I  should  surmount 
envy  itself  by  my  glory,  and  should  have  the 
good  fortune  to  foil  in  the  full  blossom  of  mj 
prosperity.'  These  memoirs  were  sent  by  E])i- 
cadus,  the  freedman  of  Sylla,  to  Lucullus,  in 
order  that  he  might  put  to  them  the  finisbing 
hand.  If  preserved,  they  would  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  most  important  affiurs  of  Ro- 
man history,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  person 
who  must,  of  all  others,  have  been  the  best  in- 
formed concerning  them.  They  are  quoted  by 
Plutarch  as  authority  for  many  curious  foots,  as 
r-that  in  the  great  battle  by  which  the  Cimbrian 
invasion  vras  repelled,  the  chief  execution  was 
done  in  that  quarter  where  Sylla  was  stationed ; 
the  main  body,  under  Marius,  having  been  mis- 
led by  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  having  in  conse- 
quence wandered  about  for  a  long  time  without 
finding  the  enemy.  Plutarch  also  mentions  that, 
in  theM  Commentaries,  the  author  contradicted 
the  current  story  of  his  seeking  refuge  during 
a  tumult  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars 
wHh  Marius,  in  the  house  of  his  rival,  who,  it 
had  been  reported,  sheltered  and  dismissed  him 
insafoty.    Besides  their  nimortaDoe  for  the  his- 
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tory  of  events,  the  Memoirs  of  Sylla  must  hmve 
been  highly  interesting,  as  d4*vefoping,  in  9otnB 
degree,  the  most  curious  character  in  Rom&n 
history.  '  In  the  loss  of  his  Memoirs^'  sars 
Blackwell,  in  his  usual  inflated  stylf,  '  toe 
strongest  draught  of  human  passions,  in  the 
highest  wheels  of  fortune  and  sallies  of  power, 
is  for  ever  vanished.'  The  character  of  Ccsari 
though  greater,  was  less  incomprebensifole  than 
that  of  Sylla ;  aiid  the  mind  of  Augustus,  though 
unfathomable  to  his  contemporaries,  has  been 
sounded  by  the  long  hne  of  posterity ;  but  it  im 
difficult  to  analyse  the  dbpoeitioo  wokh  inspir- 
ed the  inconsistent  conduct  of  SyOa.  Gorged 
frith  power,  and  blood,  and  vengeance,  he  seemsi 
to  have  retired  from  what  he  ^iefly  coveted,  as 
if  surfeited ;  but  neither  this  rKreat,  nor  <Ad  age, 
could  mollij^  his  heart  \  nor  could  disease,  or 
the  apyproach  of  death,  or  the  remembrance  of 
his  past  life,  disturb  his  tranquillity.  No  part 
of  his  existence  was  more  strange  than  its  ter- 
mination ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  singular 
than  that  he,  who,  on  the  day  of  hb  detxaae, 
caused  in  mere  wantonness  a  provincal  magis- 
treta  to  be  strangled  in  hb  presence,  should,  tbo 
night  before,  have  enjoyed  a  dream  so  elevated 
ai^  tender.  It  is  probable  that  the  MemoirB 
were  well  written,  in  point  of  style,  as  Sylla 
loved  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  was  even  a  man 
of  some  learning,  though  Cssar  b  reported  to 
haved  said,  on  hearing  hb  literary  acquirements 
extolled,  that  he  must  have  been  but  an  indif- 
ferent scholar  who  had  resigned  a  dictatorship." 
Dtmlop.J—de.in  Vcrr.  dec— C.  Nep.  in  AUk. 
—PeUere,  2,  c.  17,  Ac— Zite.  75,  Ac— Paw. 
1,  c  90.— /?Tor.  3,  c.  5,  Ac.  1.  4,  c  8,  Ac— Fa/, 
Max,  13,  Ac— Po/y6.  b.—JutHn,  37  and  38.-- 
Eutrop.  5.  c.  2.— Aut.  in  vita. IL  A  ne- 
phew of  the  dictator,  who  conspired  against  hb 
country  because  he  had  been  depri^  of  hb 
consulship  for  bribery. 

Stncellos,  one  of  the  Byantine  historians^ 
whose  works  were  edited  in  fol.  Paris,  IfiBflL 

Stnesius,  a  bishop  of  Cyrrae  in  the  age  of 
Theodosius  the  younger,  u  conspicuons  for  hb 
learning  as  his  piety.  He  wrote  155  epistles,  be- 
sides other  treatises  in  Greek,  in  a  style  pure  and 
elegant,  and  bordering  much  upon  tm  poetic. 
The  bst  edition  is  in  8to.  Paris,  1605 ;  inferior, 
however,  to  the  edUioprineep§  by  Petavius,  foL 
Paris,  1612.  The  best  ediUon  of  SynesiuB  da 
fobribas  b  that  of  Bernard,  Amst  1749. 

Syphax,  a  king  of  the  Masnsyli  in  Lil^ 
who  married  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  As- 
drubal,  and  forsook  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
to  join  himself  to  the  interest  of  his  fother4n- 
law  and  of  Carthage.  He  was  conquered  in  a 
battle  by  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and 
given  to  Scipio  the  Roman  generaL  The  oon- 
queror  carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned 
hb  triumph.  Syphax  died  in  prison  001  years 
before  Christ,  aiid  his  possessions  were  given  to 
Masinissa.  Aocording  to  some,  the  cbscend- 
ants  of  Syphax  reigned  for  some  time  over  a 
part  of  Numidia,  and  continued  to  make  oppo- 
sition to  the  Romans.  Lit,  Si,  Ac. — Plut.  in 
Sdf.—Flor.  2,  c  ^—Polyb.—UaL  16,  t.  171 
and  118.— 0»u<.  F(ut,  6,  ▼.  769. 

Syracobia,  festivab  at  Syracuse,  celebrated 
during  ten  dajrs,  in  which  women  were  busily 
employed  in  ofiering  sacrifloes.— Another, 
yearly  observed  near  the  bke  of  Syncuss, 
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where,  as  the^  siippoeed,  Phito  had  ditappeared 
with  Proeerpioe. 

SrsiMETBRBa,  a  Peraian  aatrap,  who  had  two 
children  by  his  mother,  aninceatoons  commerce 
tolerated  bj  the  laws  of  Persia.  He  opposed 
Alexander  with  9000  men,  but  soon  surrender- 
ed. He  was  greatly  honooured  by  the  conqueror. 
Curt.  8,  c.  4. 

Stsinas,  the  elder  son  of  Datames^  who  re- 
volted from  his  &ther  to  Artaxerxea. 

T. 

Tabellari£  Leges,  laws  made  by  saffirages 
delivered  upon  tables  (tabeUa)  and  not  vivd  voce. 
There  were  four  of  these  laws,  the  Chbinia  lex^ 
A.  U.  G.  614,  by  Gabinins;  the  Cassia,  by  Cas- 
nvuL  A.  U.  C.  616 ;  the  Papiria,  by  Caibo^  A. 
U.  0.633;  and  the  OcJui,  by  CnUus,  A.  U.  C. 
646.     Cie.  de  Leg.  3,  c  16. 

TACPARiNAS,  a  Numidian  who  commanded 
mn  army  acainst  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. He  had  formerly  served  in  the  Roman 
legions,  but  in  the  character  of  an  enemy  he 
displayed  the  most  inveterate  hatred  against  his 
benefiictor.  After  he  had  severally  demited  the 
the  officers  of  Tiberkis,  he  was  at  last  routed 
•nd  killed  en  the  field  of  battle,  fightinff  with  un- 
common fury,  ^  Dolabella.    Tacii,  Ann.  S*  Ac. 

Tacbos,  or  Tachus,  a  king  of  Egypt  in  the 
feign  of  Artaxcrxes  Ochus,  against  whom  he 
sustained  a  long  war.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
Greeks,  but  his  confidence  in  Aj^esilaus,  king  of 
Lacedemoo,  proved  fiital  to  him.  Chabnas, 
the  Athenian,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  fleet 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  and  Agesilaus  was 
left  with  the  command  of  the  mercenary  army. 
The  Lacedemonian  disreffarded  his  engace- 
ments,  and  bj  joining  witn  Nectanebus,  who 
bad  revolted  mmi  Tachus,  he  ruined  the  afiairs 
of  the  OKmarch,  and  obliged  him  to  save  his  Hfe 
hj  fliff  ht  Some  observe  that  Agesilaus  acted 
with  Uiat  duplicity  to  avenge  himself  upon  Ta- 
chus, who  had  iniolently  ridiculed  his  short  and 
deformed  stature.  The  expectations  of  Tachus 
had  been  raised  by  the  &me  of  Agesilaus  ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  lame  monarch,  &  repeated  on 
the  occasbn  the  fable  of  the  mountain  which 
brought  forth  a  mouse ;  upon  which  Agesilaus 
replied  with  asperity,  thoush  he  called  him  a 
mouse,  yet  he  soon  soould  mid  him  to  be  a  lion. 
C  Nep.  in  Age», 

Tacitus,  I.  ^C.  GomsKus,)  a  cdebnted  Latin 
historisn,  bom  in  the  reiffn  of  Nero.  His  father 
was  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Belgic  Ghml.  The  native  genius 
and  the  rising  talents  of  Tadtos  were  beheld 
with  rapture  1^  the  emperor  Yespasbn,  and,  as 
be  wished  to  protect  and  patronin  merit,  he 
raised  the  young  historian  to  places  of  trust  and 
honour.  The  succeeding  emperon  were  not 
less  partial  to  Tacitu&  and  Domitian  seemed  to 
Ibrget  his  cruelties  when  virtue  and  innocence 
claimed  his  patronage.  Tacitus  vras  honoured 
with  the  consulships  and  be  gave  proofii  of  his 
eloqneiioe  at  the  bar,  by  supporting  the  cause 
of  tne  injured  Africans  against  the  proconsul 
Marius  rascus,  and  in  causing  him  to  be  con- 
demned lor  his  avarice  and  extortion.  The 
Ineiidly  intercourse  of  Pliny  and  Tadtus  has 
iolten  been  admired  ;  and  many  have  observed, 
that  the  familiarity  of  these  two  great  men  arose 
frnmsimilir  principleS|  and  apertect  confonnity 


of  mannen  and  opinions.  Yet  Tadtus  was  wt 
much  the  firiend  of  a  republican  government  as 
Pliny  was  an  admirer  of  the  imperial  power, 
and  of  the  short-Uved  virtues  of  his  patron  Tra^ 
ian.  Pliny  gained  the  hearts  of  his  adherents 
by  affiibility,  and  all  the  elegant  graces  which 
became  the  courtier  and  tM  favourite,  while 
Tadtus  conciliated  the  aiteem  of  the  world  by 
his  virtuous  conduct,  which  prudence  and  love 
of  honour  ever  guided.  The  friendship  of  Ta- 
dtos and  of  Phny  almost  became  proverbial. 
The  time  of  Tacitus  was  not  employed  in  trir 
vial  pursuits,  Uie  orator  might  have  been  now 
forgotten  if  the  historian  had  not  flourished. 
Tacitus  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  mannen  of  the 
Germans,  a  compodtion  admired  for  the  fidelity 
and  exactness  with  which  it  is  executed,  though 
some  have  declared  that  the  historian  delineated 
mannen  and  customs  with  which  he  vras  not 
acquainted,  and  which  never  existed.  Bis  life 
of  Cn.  Julius  Agrioola,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married,  is  celebrated  for  its  purity,  elegance, 
and  the  many  excellent  instructions  and  impor- 
tant truths  which  it  rdates.  His  history  of^  the 
Roman  emperon  is  imperfect ;  of  the  28  yean 
of  which  it  treated,  that  is,  from  the  69th  to  the 
96th  year  of  the  Ghristian  eta,  nothing  remains 
but  the  year  69  and  part  of  the  70th.  Hk  An- 
nals wera  the  most  extendve  and  complete  of 
his  works.  The  history  of  the  rdgn  or  Tibe- 
rius, Gains,  Glaudius,  and  Nero,  was  treated 
with  accuracy  and  attention ;  yet  we  are  to  la- 
ment the  loss  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Gains  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Glaudius. 
Tadtus  had  reserved  for  his  old  age  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  he  also 
^proposed  to  give  to  the  world  an  account  of  the 
mteresting  administration  of  Augustus;  but 
these  important  subjects  never  empbyed  the  pen 
of  the  historian ;  and,  as  some  of  the  ancients 
observe,  the  only  compodtions  of  Tadtus  wera 
contained  in  30  bo<^,  of  which  we  have  now 
left  only  16  of  his  annals  and  five  of  his  history. 
The  style  of  Tacitus  has  always  been  admired 
for  peculiar  beauties;  the  thoughts  ara  great, 
and  every  thing  is  treated  with  precision  and 
dignity,  yet  many  have  called  him  obscuro  be- 
cause he  vras  fond  of  expresdng  h»  ideas  in 
few  words.  This  was  the  fruit  of  experience 
and  judgment ;  the  history  appean  copioas  and 
diffuse,  while  the  annals,  which  wera  vrritten  in 
his  old  age,  are  less  flowing  as  to  styk^  mora 
concise,  and  more  heavily  laboured.  His  Latin 
is  remarkable  for  being  pure  and  dassioal.  In 
his  biographical  aketcuM  he  displays  an  uncom- 
mon luowledge  of  human  nature,  he  paints 
every  scene  with  a  masteriy  hand,^  and  gives 
each  object  its  proper  site  and  becoming  eoloun. 
AfiBun  of  importance  are  treated  vrith  dignity, 
the  secret  causes  of  events  and  revolutions  are 
investigated,  and  the  historian  every  where 
shows  his  reader  that  he  was  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  an  inveterate  Mieiny  to  oppression.  The 
hirtory  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  is  his  master* 
pieoe :  the  deep  policy,  the  disdmulation,  and 
various  intrigues  of  this  celebrated  prince^  ara 
painted  with  all  the  fidelity  of  the  historian.  It 
IS  said  that  the  emperor  Tadtus,  who  boanted  in 
bdng  one  of  the  descsndants  of  the  historiaik 
ordered  the  works  of  his  ancestor  to  be  pkoed 
in  all  public  libraries,  and  directed  that  ten  oo* 
pies,  well  ascertained  for  accuracy  and  ezact- 
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■Mi»  thoiild  bt  TMrijr  written,  that  10  gra^  and 
•o  valuable  a  work  might  not  be  loat.  Some 
ecdf  iaitical  wiiten  have  exclaimed  ijgaiiiat 
Tacitna  for  the  partial  manner -in  which  be 
epeakaofthe  Jews  and  Christiana;  but  it  should 
be  remambeied  that  he  spoke  the  languase  of 
the  Romans,  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Christiana  could  not  but  draw  upon  them  the 
odium  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans,  and  the 
imputation  of  superstition.  Among  the  many 
excellent  editions  of  Tacitua,  these  may  pass 
for  the  best ;  that  of  Rome,  foL  1515;  that  in 
8to.  3  vols.  L.  Bat  1673;  that  in  usum  Del- 
pfaini,  4  vols.  4to.  Paris,  168*2;  that  of  Lius.  3 
vols.  Svo.  1714 ;  of  Qionoviua,  3  vob.  4to.  1731 ; 
that  of  Brotier,  7  vole.  13aio.  Paris,  1776;  that 
of  Emesti,  3  vols.  Svo.  Lips.  1777;  and  Bar- 

bou*s,  3  vols.  13mo.  Paris,   1760. IL  M. 

Claudius,  a  Roman,  ehosen  emperor  by  the  se- 
nate after  the  deatn  of  Aurelian.  He  would 
have  refused  this  importuit  and  dangerous 
oAce^  but  the  pressing  solicitationa  of  the  senate 
prevailed,  and  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  he 
eompKed  with  the  wishes  of  his  countr^nen, 
and  accepted  the  purple.  The  time  of  his 
adaunistration  was  very  popular,  the  good  of 
the  people  was  his  care,  and  aa  a  pattern  of 
moderation,  economy,  temperance,  regularity, 
and  impartiality,  Tacitus  found  no  equaL  He 
abolished  the  several  brothels  which,  under  the 
]>receding  reifns,  had  filled  Rome  with  licen- 
tiousness and  obsoemty ;  and  by  ordering  all 
the  public  baths  to  be  shut  at  aunset,  he  pre- 
vented the  commission  of  many  irregularities 
which  the  darkness  of  the  niffht  had  hitherto 
Auctioned.  The  senaton  under  Tacitus  seem- 
ed to  have  recovered  their  ancient  dignity  and 
long-kMt  privileges.  They  were  not  only  the 
aounseOors  of  this  emperor,  but  Umt  even  seem- 
ed to  be  his  masters;  and  when  Fkmanus,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Tadtua,  was  refuaed  the  con- 
sulahip^  the  emperor  said  that  the  senate,  no 
doubt,  could  fix  upon  a  more  deaerving  object. 
As  a  warrior,  Tacitus  is  inferior  to  few  of  the 
Romans ;  and  during  a  short  reign  of  about 
•ix  montha,  he  not  only  repelled  the  barbarians 
who  had  invaded  the  territories  of  Rome  in 
Asia;  but  he  prepared  to  make  war  against  the 
Persuns  and  Scythians.  He  died  in  CiUda,  as 
be  was  on  Ins  expedition,  of  a  violent  distem- 
per, or,  according  to  some,  he  was  destroyed  by 
the  secret  dagver  of  an  assassin,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  in  the  a76th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Taatns  ha  been  commended  for  his  love  of 
learning;  and  it  baa  been  observed,  that  he 
never  passed  a  day  vrithout  consecrating  aome 

Crt  of  his  time  to  readinjB^  or  writing.  He  has 
en  accused  of  superstition ;  and  authors  have 
reconted  that  he  never  studied  on  the  second 
day  of  each  month,  a  day  which  he  deemed  in- 

^fS.^  J'?J'"'  "^^  ^  particuUr  minist^ 
«id  friend  of  Agamemnon.  He  brought  away 
Bnseis  fiPMA  the  tent  of  AchiUes  by  order  of  hi 

"sa^'  n^f  ^yjj"  ^  ^  Egiui  iHcha^ 

Bc^.  n,  I,  y.  330,  dtc—PoS*.  7,  c  23. 

1  iM 08,  a  native  of  Memphis,  made  governor 

of  loma  by  young  Cyrus.    After  the  death  of 

^TSiA****"*  ^  into  Egypt,  where  he  was 

»™<^  on  aooountof  hb  immense  treaauiw. 
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TANloimn  called  also  Caia 
wife  of  "Tarquin,  the  5th  king  of  Rome, 
was  a  native  of  Tarquinia,  where  she  Buunied 
Lucumon,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tnr- 
quid,  which  he  assumed  after  be  hud  ooti>e  to 
Kome  at  the  representation  of  hia  irifo^  whose 
knowledge  of  augury  promised  him  something 
uncommon.    Her  expectations  were  not  frus- 
trated ;  her  husband  was  raised  to  the  throne^ 
and  she  shared  with  him  theimnourBof  loynl^. 
After  the  miuder  of  Tarauin,  Tanaquil  raised 
her  son-in-law  Servius  TuIUus  to  the  throtiTy 
and  ensured  him  the  succeosion.    She  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  liberality ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans in  succeeding  ages  had  auch  a  veneration 
for  her  character,  that  the  embroidery  she  had 
made,  her  girdle,  as  also  the  robe  of  her  son-in- 
law,  which  she  had  worked  virith  her  own  hands, 
were  preserved  with  the  greatest  sanctity.    Jo- 
venal  oestows  the  appellation  of  TanaquU  on 
all  such  women  as  were  imperious  and  had  the 
command  of  their  husbands.    lAv,  1,  c  34,  Ac 
—Dionys,  Hal.  3,  c  bB.—Flor,  1,  c.  5  and  a— 
Hal,  13,  V.  818. 

Tantalus.     Fid.  Part  III. 

Tandsiub  QfiRMiNca,  a  Latin  historian  inti- 
mate with  Cicero.    iSbieca.  ^ — SueL  Ctn,  9, 

TAitPA,  Spurius  Mstiufl^  a  critic  at  Rome  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  waa  appointed  with 
four  others  in  uie  tempbc  of  ApoUo,  to  examine 
the  merit  of  every  poetical  composition  which 
was  to  be  deposited  m  the  temple  of  the  Muses. 
In  this  office  he  acted  with  great  impartiality, 
thouff  h  many  taxed  him  with  want  of  candour. 
All  the  pieces  that  were  represented  on  the  Ro- 
man stauie  had  previoualy  received  hb  ^>probn- 
tiun.    l&rat.  1,  8aL  10,  v.  38. 

Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Taipeiusi  the  go- 
vernor of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  promised  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines  provided 
they  gave  her  their  gold  braodet&  or,  aa  she  ex- 
pressed it,  what  they  carried  on  their  lefthander 
Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabine%  consented,  and 
as  be  entered  the  gatea,  to  punish  her  perBdr, 
he  threw  not  only  his  braceieC  but  his  shield 
upon  Tarpeia.  His  fotloweri  imitated  his  ex- 
ample, and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  under  the 
weightof  the  bracelets  and  flluelds  of  the  Sabine 
army.  She  was  buried  in  the  cap'itol,  which 
from  her  has  been  called  the  Tarpcian  rock,  and 
there  afterwards  many  of  the  Romari  malefoctocs 
were  thrown  down  a  deep  precipice.  Plut.  in 
Bom,— Ovid.  rasL  1,  v.  361.  Amor,  1,  eL  10^ 
V.  bO.—Uv.  1,  c  11.— Properl.  4eL  4. 

Tarpeia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  tJ.  C.  969,  by 
Sp.  Tarpeins,  to  empower  all  the  magistiites  of 
the  republic  to  la^  fines  on  offenders.  This 
power  oelonged  before  only  to  the  consuls.  The 
fine  was  not  to  exceed  two  sheep  and  thirty 
oxen. 

Tabpeius,  Sp.  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Rome  under  Romulus.  His  deeoendanta  wero 
called  AiotUani  and  CapUolini. 

Tarouini  A,  I.  a  daughter  of  Tarquinios  Pris- 
cus,  who  married  Semus  Tullius.  When  her 
husband  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius  Superbo^ 
she  privately  conveyed  away  hu  body  by  night, 
and  Duried  it .  This  preyed  upon  hex  nund,  and 
the  following  night  she  died.  Some  have  at- 
tributed her  death  to  excess  of  cprie^  or  suidde ; 
while  others,  perhaps  more  justi^,  have  sospect- 
ed  Tullia,  the  wifo  of  young  Taiqoin,  withtha 
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mttrder.^—- *IL  A  vMtal  Ttrgio,  who^  ts  some 
•appose,  gave  the  Roman  people  a  large  piece  of 
land,  which  wbb  aflerwards  cahed  the  Campus 
Maitiaa. 

T  ARauiNius  Priscus,  I.  the  5th  kmg  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Demaratos,  a  native  of  Greece.  His 
first  name  was  Lncamon,  but  this  he  changed 
when,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  he 
bad  come  to  Rome.  He  called  himself  Lacios, 
and  assnmed  the  •omame  of  Tar^uinios,  be- 
eaose  bom  in  the  town  of  Tarquinii  in  Etruria. 
At  Rome  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  liberality  and  engaging  manners,  that  Ancus 
Martins,  the  reigninff  monarch,  nominated  him, 
at  his  death,  the  gnaraian  of  hb  children.  This 
was  insufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Tar- 
quin;  the  princes  were  young,  and  an  artful 
oration  dehvered  to  the  people,  immediately 
transferred  the  crown  of  the  aeoeased  monarch 
to  the  head  of  Lucumon.  The  people  had  every 
reason  to  bo  satisfied  with^heir  choice.    Tar- 

fuin  reigned  with  moderation  and  popularity, 
la  increased  the  number  of  the  senate,  and 
made  himself  friends  by  electing  100  new  sena- 
tors fixmi  the  plebeians,  whom  he  distinguished, 
by  the  appellation  of  Patres  minorum  gentium^ 
from  those  of  the  patrician  body,  who  were  call- 
ed PcUres  majorum  gentium.  The  glory  of 
the  Roman  arms,  which  was  supported  with  so 
much  diffnity  bjf  the  former  monarchs,  was  not 
neglected  in  tms  reign,  and  Tarquin  showed 
that  he  possessed  vigour  and  military  prudence 
in  the  victories  which  be  obtained  over  tne  united 
ferces  of  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  and  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  12  nations  of  Etruria.  He  repahed, 
in  the  time  of  peace,  the  walls  of  the  capital ; 
the  public  places  were  adorned  with  elegant 
buildings  aiid  useful  ornaments ;  and  many  cen- 
turies i3ler,  such  as  were  spectators  of  the  state- 
ly mansions  and  golden  palaces  of  Nero,  viewed, 
with  more  admiration  and  greater  pleasure,  the 
more  simple,  though  not  less  magnincent,  edifices 
of  Tarquin.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
capitol,  and  to  the  ipdustry  and  the  public  spirit 
of  this  monarch  the  Romans  were  indebted  for 
their  aqueducts  and  subterraneous  sewers,  which 
supplied  the  city  with  fresh  and  wholesome  wa- 
ter, and  removed  all  the  filth  and  ordure,  which  in 
a  great  <^|Htal  too  often  breed  pestilence  and  dis- 
eases. Tarquin  was  the  first  who  introduced 
among  the  Romans  the  custom  to  canvass  for 
offices  of  trust  and  honour ;  he  distinguished  the 
monarch,  the  senators,  and  other  inferior  magis- 
trates, with  particular  robes  and  ornaments,  and 
ivory  chairs  at  spectacles ;  and  the  hatchets  car- 
ried before  the  public  magistrates  were  by  his 
drder  surrounded  with  bundles  of  sticks,  to  strike 
more  terror,  and  to  be  viewed  with  greater  reve- 
lenoe.  Tarquin  was  assassinated  hy  the  two 
sons  of  his  predecessor,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  38  of  which  he  had  sat  on  the  tnrone,  578 
years  befove  Christ.  Dionyt,  HaL  3,  c  69.— 
Vol,  Max,  1,  c  4, 1.  3,  c  2.— JTor.  1,  c  5,  &c. 

— Lt>.  1,  c  31.— Ftr^.  Mn,  6,  v.  817. II. 

The  second  Tarquin,  sumamed  Superbus  from 
his  pride  and  insolence^  was  grandson  of  Tar- 
Quinius  Priscus.  He  asoen£d  the  throne  of 
Rome  after  his  fitther-in-law  Servius  Tnllius, 
•nd  was  the  seventh  and  last  kingof  Rome.  He 
married  Tiillia.  the  daughter  of  Tnllius  and  it 
was  at  hat  instigation  that  he  murdered  his  fit- 
Ihdr-iii-Uw tnd  swied  the  kingdom.  Thaciown 


which  he  had  obtained  with  violenoo^  be  Mf* 
deavoured  to  keep  by  a  continuation  of  tyranny. 
Unlike  his  royal  predecessors,  he  paid  no  regard 
to  the  decisions  of  the  senate  or  the  approbation 
of  the  pnblk  assemblies.    The  public  treasury 
was  soon  exhausted  by  the  continual  extrava- 
gance of  Tarquin,  andf  to  silence  the  murmur* 
of  his  subjects,  he  resolved  to  call  their  attention 
to  war.    He  was  successful  in  his  military  ope- 
rations; the  neighbouring  cities  submitted;  but 
while  the  siege  of  Ardea  was  continued,  the 
wantonness  of  the  son  of  Tarquin  at  Rome  for 
ever  stopped- the  progress  of  his  arms ;  and  th« 
Romans,  whom  a  senes  of  barbarity  and  oppres- 
sion had  hitherto  provoked,  no  sooner  saw  the 
virtuous  Lucretia  stab  herself  not  to  survive  the 
loss  of  her  honour,  [  Vtd,  LucreiiOy]  than  the 
whole  city  and.  camp  arose  with  indignation 
against  the  monarch.    The  ^tes  of  Rome  were 
shut  against  him,  and  Tarquin  was  for  ever  ba- 
nished from  his  throne,  in  the  year  of  Rome  344« 
Unable  to  find  support  from  even  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, Tan^uin  retired  among  the  Etrurians,  who 
attempted  in  vain  to  replace  him  on  his  tfaione. 
The  republican  government  vras  established  at 
Rome,  and  all  Italy  refused  any  longer  to  snp- 
port  the  cause  of  an  exiled  monarch  against  a 
nation,  who  heard  the  name  of  Tarquin,  of  king, 
and  tyrant,  mentioned  with  equal  horror  and  in- 
dignation.   Tarqmn  died  in  the  90th  year  of  hie 
age,  about  14  years  after  his  expulsion  from 
Rome.  He  had  reigned  about  S5  years.  Though 
Tarquin  appeared  so  odious  among  the  Romans, 
his  reign  was  not  without  its  share  of  glory ;  h^ 
conquests  were  numerous ;  to  beautify  the  build- 
ings and  porticos  at  Rome  was  his  wish ;  and 
with  great  magnificence  and  care  he  finished 
the  capitol  which  his  predecessor  of  the  same 
name  had  begun.    He  also  bought  the  Sib^I* 
line  books  which  the  Romans  consulted  with 
such  religious  solemnity.   [  Vtd,  SibylUe,]    Cie, 
pro  Rob.  4*  Tua,  3,  c  Vn*—IAv,  1,  c  46^  &c, 
— Dionys.  Hal,  3,  c  48,  dec— .FTor.  1,  c  7  and 
8.— P/in.  8,  c.  41.— P/irf.— Fa/.  Afa*.  8,  c  II. 
—Ovid,  ra$t.  2,  v.  687.—  Virg,  JEn,  6,  v.  817. 
— Eutrop. III.  CoUatinuis  one  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married  Lu* 
creUa.    [  Vid,  CoUatinu9.\-—lV,  Sextius,  the 
eldest  ofthe  sons  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  render* 
ed  himself  known  by  a  variety  of  adventures* 
When  his  father  besieged  Gabii,  younff  Tarquin 
publicly  declared  that  he  was  at  variance  with 
the  monarch,  and  the  report  was  the  more  easilj 
believed  when  he  came  before  G^bii  with  hie 
body  all  mangled  and  bloody  with  stripes.    This 
was  an  agreement  between  the  father  and  the 
son,  and  Tarquin  had  no  sooner  declared  that 
this  proceeded  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  his  father,  than  the  people  of  Ghd>ii  entrusted 
him  with  the  command  of  their  armies,  fulljr 
convinced  that  Rome  could  never  have  a  mora 
inveterate  enemy.    When  he  had  thns  succeed- 
ed, he  despatched  a  private  messenger  to  his  ^ 
ther,  but  tne  monarch  gave  no  answer  to  be  re- 
turned to  his  son.    Sextius  inquired  more  par- 
ticularly about  his  father,  and  when  he  heard 
from  the  messenger  that  when  the  message  was 
delivered,  Tarquin  cut  off  with  a  stick  the  tallest 
poppies  in  his  garden,  the  son  followed  the  ex- 
ample  by  putting  to  death  the  most  noble  and 
powerful  dtisens  of  (Hbii.    The  town  soon  fell 
uto  the  hands  of  the  Romans.    The  violence 
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mrhich  tome  tisM  after  Tar^iiiiucii  oOtnd  to  Lo- 
erelMi,  witf  the  cauie  of  bn  Other's  exile  and 
the  tetal  expuLuon  of  hif  family  from  Rome, 
r  VitL  Lueretia,)  Sextiiu  was  at  last  killed, 
bravely  fighting  m  a  battle  during  th^war  which 
the  Latins  sustained  against  Rome  in  the  at- 
tempt of  re-establishing  the  Tarauins  on  their 

throne.     Ovid.  Pa$t.—IAv. V.  A  Roman 

senator,  who  was  accessary  to  Catiline's  con- 
sptracy. 

Tatian,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  A.  D.  172. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Worth, 
8vo.  Oxon.  1700. 

Tatienscs,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  Iribes 
of  the  Roman  people  by  Romulus,  in  honour  of 
Tatiusi  king  of  the  Sabines.  The  Tatienses, 
who  were  partly  t^e  ancient  subjects  of  the  king 
of  the  Sabmes,  lived  on  mount  Uapitolinus  and 
duirinalis. 

TiTius,  TTitus,)  king  of  Cures  among  the 
Sabines,  maae  war  against  the  Romans  aAer  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines.  The  gates  of  the  city  were 
betrayed  into  his  hands  by  Tarpeia,  and  the 
anqy  of  the  Sabines  advanced  as  far  as  the  Ro- 
man fiirum,  where  a  bloodjr  battle  was  fought. 
Theories  of  the  Sabine  virsins  at  last  stopt  the 
fury  of  the  combatants,  ana  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  two  nations.  Tatius  con- 
sented to  leave  his  ancient  possessions,  and  with 
his  subjects  of  Cures  to  come  and  live  in  Rome, 
which,  as  stipulated,  was  permitted  still  to  bear 
the  name  of  its  founder,  whilst  the  iobuabitants 
adopted  the  name  of  Cluirites  in  compliment  to 
the  new  citixens.  After  he  had  for  six  years 
shared  the  royal  authority  with  Romulus,  in  the 

freatest  onion,  he  was  murdered  at  Lanuvium, 
\,  C.  742,  ibr  an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  ambassa- 
don  of  the  Laurentes.  This  was  done  by  order 
of  hb  royal  colleague,  according  to  some  au- 
thors. Ia9,  1 ,  c  10,  Ac— P/u^.  in  Rom,^Cic, 
pro  Balb.^Ovid,  Mel.  14.  v.  QOi.—Flor.  1,  c  1. 
Taurus,  I.  (Titus  StaUlius,)  a  consul  distin- 
guished by  his  mtimacy  with  Augustus,  as  well 
as  by  a  theatre  which  he  built,  and  the  triumph 
he  obtained  after  a  i»rosperous  campaign  in 
Ainca.    He  was  made  prefect  of  Italy  by  his  | 

imperial  friend. II.  A  proconsul  of  Africa, 

accused  by  Agrippina,  who  wished  him  to  be 
condemned  that  she  might  become  miatressof  his 
gardens.  TacU.  Ann,  l%c.  59.  Fid.  Part  III. 
Taxilus.  or  Taxilbs,  I.  a  king  of  Taxila  in 
the  a^  of  Alexander,  called  also  Omfhu.  He 
submitted  to  the  con4nerorr  who  rewarded  him 
with  mat  UberaEty.    Diod,  H.-^Pha.  in  Alex. 

^JEUan,  V.  U.  5,  c,  6.— Curt.  8,  c.  14. IT. 

A  general  of  Mithridates,  who  assisted  Aiche- 
laue  against  the  Romans  in  Greece.  He  was 
afterwards  conquered  by  Murcna,  the  lieute- 
nant 6f  Sylla. 

Techmessa  the  daughter  of  a  Phrygian 
K*?*^  ^*"*!iiy  wroe  Teuthras,  and  by  ^ers 
Teleutas.  When  her  father  was  killed  in  war 
vL^ii^liT^"  Telamon,  the  youiw  princess 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  by 
him  she  had  a  son  called  Eurysa^.  SophocTea 
in  one  of  his  faragedies,  repiisents  T«Sm^ 
as  moving  her  husband  to  pity  by  her  tears  and 
^ueaties   when   he   wishecf  ti  stab  himSf 

%n  Aj<iX.  ^ 

TECTiMus,     rw.  PartllT.    " 
Tectosaqes,  or  TBCTosAajB.     Vid.  Part  I. 
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Tegula,  p.  Licin.  a  comae  po«t,  who  fleif 
rished  B.  C.  198. 

Telamon,  a  king  of  the  Masd  of  SaUunis^ 
son  of  .£acus  and  Endeis.    He  was  a  biotber  Ur 
Peleus,  and  father  toTeocer  and  Ajax,  who  on 
that  account  is  often  called  TWamonius  heroo^ 
He  fled  from  Megara,  his  native  country,  aiies 
he  had  accidentally  murdered  his  brother  Pbo- 
cus  in  playing  with  the  quoit,  and  he  sailed  to 
the  island  of  Salamit,  wtkere  he  soon  after  mar- 
ried Glauce,  the  daughter  of  Cycbreos,  the  king 
of  the  place.    At  the  death  of  his  father  in4a  w^ 
who  had  no  male  issue,  Telamon  became  l^ng 
of  Salamis.     He  accompanied  Jason  in  hb  ex- 
pedition  to  Cokshis,  and  was  arm-bearer  to  Her- 
cules when  that  hero  took  Laomedon  prisoner 
and  destroyed  Troy.    Telamon  was  rewarded 
by  Hercules  for  his  services  with  the  band  of 
Hesione,  whom  the  conqueror  had  obtained 
among  the  spculs  of  Troy,  and  with  her  he  re- 
turned toGrreece.    He  abo  married  Peribcea, 
whom  some  call  Eriboea.     OwL  Met,  13,  v. 
151.— SbpAoc/.  in  Aj.^Pindar.   iHhm.  6.— ' 
Siat.  Theb.  S.—ApoUocL  1,  2,  &jc— Pai».  in 
Cor. — Hygin.  fid).  97,  &c. 

TsLcuiNBS,  a  peopJe  of  Rhodes,  said  to  have 
been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were  the  in- 
ventora  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea.  They 
were  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  the  gods. 
They  had  the  power  of  changing  themaolves 
into  whatever  shape  they  pleasM,  and  according 
to  Ovid  ther  coula  poison  and  fescinate  all  ol^ 
jects  with  their  eyes,  and  cause  rain  and  hail  to 
fall  at  pleasure.  The  Telchinians  insolted  Ve- 
nus, for  which  the  goddess  inspired  them  with 
a  sudden   fury,  so  that  they   comrnkted*  the 

grossest  crimes,  and  offered  violence  even  to 
leir  own  mothers.    Jupiter  destroyed  them  all 
by  a  deluge.    Diod.— Ovid.  MeL  %  v.  365,  &c. 

Telecles,  or  Teleclus.  I.  a  Lacedemonian 
king,  of  the  family  of  the  Agide,  who  reigned 
forty  years,  B.  C.  813.  Herodot.  7,  c  2&.— 
Paus.  3,  c.  %' — II.  A  philosopher,  disciple  o£ 
Lacidas,  B.  C.  214. 

Teleclides,  an  Athenian  comw  poet  in  the 
age  of  Pericles,  one  of  whose  plays,  called  the 
Amphictyons,  is  mentioned  by  andent  authors.. 
Pint,  in  NidcL—Athen,  8. 

Telegonus,  I.  a  son  of  Ulysses  aiod  Circe^ 
born  in  the  lisland  of  JBaea,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. When  arrived  to  the  years  of  manhood, 
he  went  to  Ithaca  to  make  himself  known  to  his 
father,  but  he  was  shipwrecked  on, the  coast, 
and,  being  destitute  of  provisions,  he' plundered 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Ulysses 
and  Telemachus  came  to  defend  the  property  of 
their  subjects  against  this  unknown  invader  \  t 
quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonus  killed  hie  father 
without  knowing  who  &  was.  He  afiertvaid* 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and,  according 
to  Hy^nus,  he  carried  thither  bis  Other's  body, 
where  it  was  buried.  Telemachus  and  Pene^ 
lope  also  accompanied  him  in  his  return,  and 
soon  after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus  and  Pene- 
lope were  celebrated  by  order  oT  Minerva.  Pe- 
nelope had  by  Telegonus  a  son  called  Italus, 
who  gave  his  name  to  Italy.  Telegoona  found- 
ed Tusculum  and  Tiber' or  Prsneate,  in  Italy, 
and  according  to  some  helefl  one  daughter,  call- 
ed MamiKa^  from  whom  the  patrician  family  of 
the  MamiUi  at  Rome  were  deecended.    Borai. 
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5,  tKl.  29,  V.  8.-— OriU  Fa»l.  3  and  4.  THsL  I, 

7. II.  A  •on  of  Prot«u8,  killed  by  Hercale*. 

j1pof/o(f.— III.  A  king  of  Egypt,  wlw  mar- 
ried lo  after  sbe  had  been  restored  to  her  origi- 
nal form  bj  Jupiter.    Id. 

.T£l£macbos,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Pene- 
lope. He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when  his  fk- 
Uier  went  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Trojan  war.  At  the  end  of  this  celebrated  war^ 
Tclemachus,  anxious  to  see  his  fiither,  went  to 
•eek  him,  aiid  as  the  place  of  his  readence  and 
the  cause  of  his  long  absence  were  then  un- 
known, he  visited  the  court  of  JMenelaus  and 
Nestor  to  obtain  information.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Ithaca,  where  the  suitors  of  his  mo- 
ther Penelope  had  conspired  to  murder  him,  but 
he  avoided  their  snares,  and,  by  means  of  Mi- 
nerva, he  discovered  his  fiither,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  island  two  dajrs  before  him,  and  was  then 
in  the  house  of  Eumnua.  With  thii  foithful 
servant  and  Ulyssei^  Telemachus  concerted  bow 
to  deliver  his  mother  from  the  importunities  of 
her  suftors,  and  it  was  effected  with  success. 
After  the  death  o(  his  Ather,  Telemachus  went 
to  the  ishind  of  JBea,  where  he  married  Circe, 
or,  according  to  others,  Cassiphonc,  the  daughter 
of  Circe,  bv  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Latmus. 
He  some  (une  after  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
his  mother-in-law  Circe,  and  fled  to  Italy,  where 
he  founded  Clusinm.  Telemachus  was  accom- 
panied in  his  virit  to  Nestor  and  Menelaus  by 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  under  the  form  of  Men- 
tor. It  is  said  that  when  a  child,  Telemachus 
fell  into  the  see,  and  that  a  dolphin  brought  him 
•afe  to  shore  after  ho  had  rsDoaincd  some  time 
under  water.  From  this  circumstance  Ulysses 
bad  the  figure  of  a  dolphin  engraved  on  the  seal 
which  he  wore  on  his  ring.  Hygin.  fab.  95  and 
195.— Ovicf.  B€r<nd.  1,  v.  98.— /foro/.  1,  cp.  7, 
V.  41. — Homer.  Od.  %  Ac — Lyeopkr.in  Cass. 

T£LtPHU&  (L.  Verus,)  wrote  a  book  on  the 
rhetoric  of  Homer,  as  also  a  comparison  of  that 
poet  with  Plato^  and  other  treatises,  all  lost  Vid, 
Part  III. 

Tblesilla,  a  lyric  poetess  of  Arsos,  who 
liravely  defended  her  country  against  Sie  Lace- 
dasroonians,  and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege. 
A  statue  was  raised  to  her  honour  in  the  temple 
of  Venus.    Paus.  2;  c  SO. 

Tbleuicus,  a  general  of  the  Samoltcs,  who 
joined  the  interest  of  Marius,  and  fought  against 
the  generals  of  Sylla.  He  marched  towards 
Rome,  and  defeated  Sylla  with  great  loss.  He 
vras  afterwards  routed  in  a  blcMdy  battle,  and 
left  in  the  number  of  the  sbin,  after  he  had  given 
repeated  proofe  of  valour  and  courage.  Plut,  in 
Mar.  &c 

Tellias,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Elts,  in  the 
MO  of  Xerxes.  He  was  greatly  honoured  in 
Phocis,  where  ho  had  settled,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants raised  him  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apolfo 
at  Delphi.    Paus.  10,  v.  l.-^Herodot.  8,  c.  37. 

Tellub,  a  poor  man,  whom  Solon  called  hap- 
pier than  CrcBsus,  the  rich  and  ambitious  king 
of  Lydia.  Tellus  had  the  happiness  to  see  a 
strong  and  healthy  femily  of  cnUdren,  and  at 
last  to  fell  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  Hero- 
Hot.  1,  c.  30. 

Trmexus.  the  son  of  Aiistomachus,  was  the 
first  of  the  Heradids  who  returned  to  Pelopon- 
nesus with  hb  brother  Ctesiphontes  in  the  reign 
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of  Ti^mcnes,  kinj^  of  Argos.  Temenut  made 
himself  master  of  the  throne  of  Argos,  fmm 
which  he  expelled  the  reigning  sovereign.  Af* 
ter  death  he  was  succeeded  Ey  hb  son-in-law 
Deiphon,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Hyme-. 
tho,  and  this  succession  was  in  preference  to  his 
own  son.  Apotlod.  iL  c.  7w — Paus.  S^  c.  18  and 
19. 

Tenes,  a  son  of  Cycnus  and  Proclea.  Ho 
was  exposed  on  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
bv  his  rather,  who  credulously  believed  his  wife 
Philonome,  who  had  fellen  in  love  with  Cycnus, 
and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue 
when  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion.  Tones 
arrived  safe  in  Leucophirs,  which  he  called  Te- 
nedos,  and  of  which  ne  became  the  sovereign. 
Some  time  after,  Cycnus  discovered  the  guilt  of 
I  his  wife  Philonome,  and  as  he  wished  to  be  re- 
conciled  to  his  son  whom  he  had  so  grossly  in- 
jured, he  went  to  Tenedos.  But  when  he  had 
tied  his  ship  to  the  shore,  Tenes  cut  off  the  cable 
with  a  hatchet,  and  suffered  his  Cither's  ship  to 
be  tossed  bv  about  the  sea.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  hatehet  qf  Tenes  \a  become  prover- 
bial to  intimate  a  resentment  that  cannot  be  pa- 
cified. Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  proverb 
arose  from  the  severity  of  a  law  made  by  a  king 
of  Tenedos  against  adultery,  by  which  the  iruiP 
ty  were  both  put  to  death  by  a  hatchet  The 
b&tchet  of  Tenes  was  carefully  preserved  at  Te- 
nedos, and  afterwards  dcpositea  by  Periclytus^ 
son  of  EutymachuB,  in  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
where  it  was  still  seen  in  the  sge  of  Pausaniasi 
Tenes.  as  some  suppose,  was  killed  by  Achilles^ 
as  he  defended  his  country  against  the  Greeks, 
and  he  received  divine  honours  after  death.  His 
statue  at  Tenedos  was  carried  away  by  Vcrres. 
Sirab,  13.— Paiw.  10,  c  14. 

Tbnncs,  a  king  of  Sidon,  who,  when  his 
country  was  besieged  by  the  Persians,  burnt 
himself  and  the  city  together,  B.  C.  351. 

Terenti  A,  I.  the  wife  of  Cicero.  She  became 
mother  of  M.  Ciooro,  and  of  a  daughter  called 
Tulliola.  Cicero  repudiated  her,  because  sho 
had  been  feithless  to  his  bed  when  he  was  ba- 
nished in  Asia.  Tercntia  married  Sallust,  Cice- 
ro's enemy,  and  afterwards  Mcssala  CorTinu& 
She  lived  to  her  103d,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  to 
her  1  ITlh  year.    PltU.  in  Cic.—  Fa/.  Max.  R  c 

13.— Ofc.  ad  AiHc.  11,  ep.  16,  Ac. II.  The 

wife  of  Mscenas,  with  whom  it  is  said  that 
Augustus  carried  on  an  intrigue.  ["  This  lieau- 
tij^lbut  capricious  woman  was  the  sister  of  Pro- 
culeius,  so  eminent  for  his  fraternal  love,  as  also 
of  Licinius  Mnnena,  who  conspired  i^nst 
Augustus ;  and  she  is  supposed  by  some,  though 
we  think  erroneously,  to  be  the  Licvmnia  whom 
Horace  celebrates  for  her  personal  charms  and 
accomplishments,  and  for  the  pasdion  with  which 
she  had  inspired  his  patron.  Tho  extravagance 
and  bad  temper  of  this  fentastical,  yet  lovely 
woman,  were  sources  of  perpetual  chagrin  and 
uneasiness  to  her  hnsbanu.  Though  ms  exis- 
tence vras  embittered  by  l^er  folly  and  caprice^ 
he  continued  during  his  whole  life  to  be  the 
dupe  of  the  passion  which  he  entertained  for 
her.  He  could  neither  hve  with  nor  without  her ; 
he  quarrelled  with  her,  and  was  reconciled,  al- 
most every  day,  and  put  her  away  one  moment, 
to  take  her  back  the  next,  which  has  led  Sene- 
ca to  remark,  that  he  was  married  a  thousand 
times,  yet  never  had  but  one  wife.    Tercntia 
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¥ted  in  penonal  chtfiM  with  the  empreti  Livia, 
ftnd  i«  Mid  to  haf<e  gained  the  afieetione  of  An- 
gnstufl.    She  accompanied  her  hatband  and  the 
emperor  on  an  expedition  to  Graol,  in  the  Year 
73^  which,  at  the  time,  was  reported  to  nave 
been  undertaken  in  order  that  Auguatua  mi^t 
enjoy  her  aocioty  without  attra^ing  the  notice 
or  animadveniona  of  the  capttaL    Mseenaa 
was  not  courtier  enovi||h  to  appear  blind  to  the 
inikMitiea  of  Terentia,  or  to  aleep  fiir  the  ao- 
commodation  of  the  emperor,  aa  the  aenator 
Galba  ia  laid  to  have  alumbeied  for  the  miniater. 
The  umbrage  Msoenaa  took  at  the  attentiona 
paid  by  hia  maater  to  Terentia,  is  aangned  by 
Dio  Caiaiua  aa  the  chief  cauae  of  that  dectine 
of  imperial  fiivour  which  Mmsenaa  experienced 
about  four  yeaia  j>reTioutly  to  his  death.   Others 
bate  supposed,  that  it  was  not  the  intrigue  of 
Augustus  with  Terentia  which  diminished  his 
influence,  but  a  discovery  made  by  the  emperor, 
that  he  had  revealed  to  his  wife  some  circum- 
atancea  concerning  the  conspiracy  in  which  her 
brother  Murftna  had  been  engaged."    jDuh- 

Terentia  Lex,  called  alao  Caasia,  /rumen- 
taria,  by  M.  Terentiua  Yanro  Lucullua  and  C. 
Caasios,  A.  U.  C.  680.  It  ordered  that  the  same 
price  should  be  given  for  all  corn  bought  in  the 
provinces,  to  binder  the  exactions  of  the  quss- 

lors. Another,  by  Terentios  the  tribune,  A. 

U.  C.  991,  to  elect  five  persons  to  define  the 
power  of  the  consul^  lest  they  should  abim  the 
public  confidence  by  violence  or  rapine. 

Terentianus,  I.  a  Roman,  to  whom  Longi- 
nus  dedicated  his  treatise  on  the  sublime. — -11. 
Maurus,  a  writer  who  flourished  A.  D.  340. 
The  hkst  edition  of  his  treatise  <U  literu.  Syllor 
5m,  <f>  meiria  Boratii,  is  by  Mycillus.  Franoo£ 
8vo.  1584.    MartiaL  1,  ep.  70. 

Tbrentius  Publius,  I.  ["This  celebrated 
dramatist,  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  Ro- 
man stage,  waa  bom  at  Carthage  about  the 
560th  year  of  Rome.  In  what  manner  he  came 
or  was  brought  thither  is  uncertain.  He  was.  in 
early  youth,  the  fireedman  of  one  Terentiua  Lu- 
canus  in  that  city,  whose  name  has  been  perpe- 
tuated only  by  the  gbry  of  his  slave.  After  he 
had  obUined  his  fteedom,  he  became  the  friend 
of  LcUus,  and  of  the  younger  Sdpio  Africanua. 
His  Andria  was  not  acted  till  the  year  587— 
two  years,  according  to  the  Eusebian  Chronicle, 
after  the  death  of  (TiBcilius ;  which  unfortunate- 
ly throws  some  doubt  on  the  agreeable  anecdote 
recorded  by  Donatus,  of  his  mtroduction,  in  a 
wretched  galK  into  the  boose  of  Cccilius,  in 
order  to  read  hia  comedy  to  that  poet,  by  whom, 
as  a  mean  person^  he  was  seated  on  a  k>w  stool, 
till  he  astonk^ed  him  with  the  matchless  grace 
and  elegance  of  the  Andria^  when  he  was 
placed  on  the  couch,  and  invited  to  partake  the 
•upper  of  the  veteran  dramatist    After  he  had 

gvcn  six  comedies  to  the  stage,  Terence  left 
ome  for  Greece,  whence  he  never  returned. 
The  manner  of  his  death,  however,  is  altogether 
uncertam.  According  to  one  report,  be  perish- 
ed at  sea,  while  on  his  voyase  from  Qieece  to 
Italy,  bringing  with  him  an  hundred  and  eight 
comedies,  which  he  had  translated  from  Menan- 
der ;  according  to  other  accounts,  he  died  in  Ar- 
cadia for  ffrief  at  the  loss  of  those  comedieiL 
which  he  had  sent  before  him  by  sea  to  Rome! 
In  whatever  way  it  was  occasioned,  his  death 
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happened  when  he  was  at  the  early  age  of  tht^ 
ty-four,  and  in  the  year  594  from  the  building 
of  the  city.    Andria^ — acted  in  587,  b  the  first 
in  point  of  time,  and  is  usually  accounted  the 
first  in  merit,  of  the  productions  of  Terence. 
Like  most  of  his  other  comedies,  it  has  a  double 
plot    It  is  compounded  of  the  Andrian  and 
Perinthian  of  Menander;  but  it  doe*  not  ap- 
pear that  Terence  took  his  principal  pkit  frooi 
one  of  those  Greek  pbys,  and  the  nnder-pbl 
from  the  other.    He  employed  both  to  form  bb 
chief  foble;  and  added  the  characters,  on  whieh 
the  under^plot  is  founded^  firom  his  own  inven- 
tion, or  from  some  third  play  now  unknown  t^ 
us.    The  long  narrative  with  wfaichthe  Andrim, 
like  several  other  plays  of  Terence,  commeiieeai 
and  which  b  a  component  part  of  the  drama  it^ 
self,  b  beautiful  in  point  ot  stylcj  and  does  not 
foil  to  excite  our  interest  conoerninff  the  chane^ 
ters.    Thb  pby  has  been  imitatea  in  the  .^• 
drienne  of  Baion,  the  celebrated  French  actor. 
The  Latin  names  are  preserved  in  the  dramatis 
pertoiue,  and  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  acti^  have 
been  neariy  translated  from  Terence.    Steele^s 
Coiwcums  Lovert  b  the  best  imitation  of  the 
Andria.     Eunuehus, — Though,   in   modem 
timea,  the  Andria  has  been  t£o  moat  admiied 
'  play  of  Terence^  in  Rome  the  Bunuehu9  waa 
by  much  the  most  popular  of  all  hb  performan> 
ces,  and  he  reoeived  for  it  8000  sesterces,  the 
greatest  reward  which  poet  had  ever  yet  obtain- 
ed.   In  the  Andria^  inJsed,  there  b  moch  grace 
and  delicacy,  and  aoma  tenderness;  but  the 
Eunuehxu  b  so  lull  of  vivacity  and  fire^  as  al- 
most to  redeem  its  author  from  the  weU-knowB 
censure  of  Casar,  that  there  was  no  vtt  eomka 
in  hb  dramas.    The  chief  part  of  the  Eunvehu» 
b  taken  from  a  play  of  the  aame  title  by  Menan- 
der;  but  the  charscters  of  the  parasite  and  cap- 
tain  have  been  tranaforred  into  it  from  another 
play  of  Menander,  called  ifofcur.    There  waa 
an  old  pby.  too,  by  Ncviua,  founded  on  the  £e- 
lax;  but  Terence,  in  hb  prologue,  denies  hav- 
ing been  indebted  to  thb  performance.     Thors 
b  an  Italian  imitation  of  the  Eunuehut  in  La 
Talanta,  a  comedy  by  Areline^  in  which  the 
courtezan  who  gives  the  name  to  the  pUy  cot* 
responds  with  Thais,  and  her  lover  Orfinio  le 
Phndria, — the  characteristic  disposiliona  of  both 
the  originab  being  cloeely  foOowcd  in  the  copy. 
There  b  more  lubricity  in  the  £iituic^ti«  of 
Terence  than  in  any  other  of  hbperformanoee; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  it  has  been  aelected  by  Fon- 
taine as  me  most  suitable  drama  for  hb  imita* 
tion.    Hb  Evtnuque^  as  he  very  justly  remaika 
in  hb  advertisement  prefixed,  *  n'est  qu'une  me* 
diocre  copb  d*un  excellent  originaL' ^   The  only 
Englbh  imitaUon  of  the  EunuchuM  b  BeUami' 
ra^  or  the  Mistrc98,  an  unsuccessful  comedy  by 
Sir  CharleaSedby,  first  printed  in  1687.   Bean- 
Umtimorumenot. — The  chief  plot  of  tbb  pby» 
which  we  think  on  the  whob  the  least  hapDj  ef- 
fort of  Terence's  imitation,  and  which,  of  ail  hb 
l^ays,  b  the  most  foreign  from  our  manners,  b 
taken,  like  the  last-mentioned  drama,  from  Me- 
nander.   It  derives  its  Greek  appellalaon  from 
the  voluntary  punishment  inflicted  on  himself 
by  a  fother,  who,  having  driven  hb  son  into  ba- 
nishment hj  excess  of  severity,  avenges  him,  by 
retiring  to  the  country,  where  he  partakes  onlr 
of  the  hardest  fore,  and  labours  the  ground  with 
hb  own  hands.     The  deep  parental  distiesa^ 
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howerer,  of  Menedenas,  with  which  the  pky 
opens,  fornui  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  it,  as 
the  son,  ClinU,  returns  in  the  second  act,  aoid 
other  incidents  of  a  comic  c«ist  are  then  inter- 
woven with  the  draina.     The  poet  being  per- 
haps aware  that  (be  action  of  this  comecfy  was 
exceptionable,  and  that  the  dramatic  unities  were 
not  preserved  in  the  most  rigid  sense  of  the  term, 
has  apparently  exerted  himself  to  compensate 
for  these  deficiencies  by  the  introduction  of  ma- 
ny beautiful  moral  maxims :  and  by  that  parity 
of  style^  which  distinguishes  all  his  productions, 
twt  which  shines,  perhaps,  most  brightly  in  the 
BeatUontxTnoTu meno*.    That  part  of  the  plot  of 
this  comedy^  where  Clitopho's  mistress  is  intro- 
duced as  Clinia's  mistress,  into  (he  house  of  both 
the  old  men,  has  given  rise  to  Chapman's  come- 
dy, Ail  F\)cies^  which  was  first  pnnted  in  1605^ 
•4to.  and  was  a  favourite  production  in  its  day. 
Adelphi. — The  principal  subject  of  tliis  drama 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
Mcnander's  Aaetphoi ;  but  it  appears  that  Alex- 
is, the  uncle  of  Menonder,  also  wrote  a  comedy, 
entitled  Adelphoi ;  so  that  perhaps  the  elegant 
Latin  copy  may  have  been  as  much  indebt^  to 
the  uncle's  as  to  tlie  nephew's  perfbrmanee,  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  characters  and  the  charms  of 
its  dialogue.    We  are  informed,,  however,  in  the 
prologue,  that  the  part  of  the  drama  in  which 
the  music  girl  is  carried  off  from  the  pander,  has 
been  taken  from  the  Synapoikneseontes  of  Di- 
philus.    That  comedy,  thouffh  the  version  is 
now  lost,  had  been  transited  by  Plautus,  under 
the  title  of  Commorientea.    He  had  left  out  the 
incidents,  however,  concerning  the  music  girl, 
and  Terence  availed  himself  of  this  omission  to 
interweave  them  with  the  principal  plot  of  his 
delightfiil  drama.    The  Adelphi  is  also  the  ori- 
gin of  Shad  well's  comedy,  tne  Squire  qfAlaor 
tia,    Spence,  in   his  Anecdote*,  says,  on  the 
authoritv  of  Dennis  the  critic,  that  the  story  on 
which  the  Sntire  of  AUatia  was  built,  was  a 
true  (act.    That  the  whole  plot  is  founded  on 
fact,  we  think  very  improbable,  as  it  coincides 
most  closely  with  that  of  the  A delphi.    In  Cum- 
berland's Choleric  Man^  the  chief  characters, 
he  seems  to  deny  it  in  his  dedicatory 
^».^  to  Detraction,  have  also  been  traced  after 
lose  of  the  il  delpht.    Becyra. — Several  of  Te- 
rence's plays  can  hardly  be  accounted  comedies, 
if  by  thatterm  be  understood,  dramas  which  excite 
laughter.    They  are  in  what  the  French  call 
the  genre  terietuTf  and  are  perhaps  the  origin  of 
the  comedie  Iqrmoyante.    The  events  of  human 
Kfe,  for  the  most  part,  are  neither  deeply  distress- 
ing nor  ridicak>us  ;  and,  in  a  dramatic  represen- 
tation of  such  incidents,  the  action  must  ad- 
vance by  embarrassmentsand  perplexities,which, 
though  below  tragic  pathos,  are  not  calculated 
to  excite  merriment.    Diderot,  who  seems  to 
Inve  been  a  great  student  of  the  works  of  Te- 
rence, thinks  the  Heeyra,  or  Mother-in-law, 
should  be  classed  among  the  serious  dramas.    It 
exhibits  no  buffoonery,  or  tricks  of  sUives,  or  ridi- 
culoos  parasite^  or  extravagant  braggart  cap- 
tain ;  but  contains  a  beautiful  and  delightful  pic- 
tore  of  private  life,  and  those  distresses  wluch 
Tuffle  'the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy.' 
PAormio— like  the  last   mentioned   phiy,  wbb 
taken  from  the  Ghreek  of  ApoHodorus,  who  called 
it  Ejndicazameno9,    Terence  named  it  Phor- 
miOf  firom  a  paiaate  whose  contrivances  fonn 


the  groundwork  of  the  comedy,  and  who  ee&* 
nects  its  double  plot.    It  is  curious  that  this  play, 
which  Donatus  says  is  founded  on  passions  al- 
most tooliigh  for  comedy,  should  have  given  rise 
to  the  most  farcical  of  aU  Moliero's  prmJuctions, 
Lea  f^ntrberies  de  Scapin,  a  celebrated,  though  at 
first  an  unsuccessful  play,  where,  contrary  to  his 
usual  practice,  he  has  burlesqued  rather  than 
added  dignity  to  the  incidents  of  the  original 
from  which  hie  borrowed.  From  the  above  sketdi- 
es  some  idea  may  have  been  formed  of  Terence's 
plots,  most  of  which   were   taken  from  the 
Greek  stage,  on  which  he  knew  they  had  alrea- 
dy pleased.    He  has  given  proofs^  however,  of 
his  taste  and  judgmen^  in  the  additions  and  al- 
terations made  on  those  borrowed  subjects ;  and, 
had  he  lived  an  age  later,  when  all  the  arts  were 
in  full  fflory  at  Kome,  and  the  empire  at  its 
height  of  power  and  splendour,  he  would  have 
found  domestic  subjects  sufiicient  to  supply  his 
scene  with  interest  and  variety,  and  woufd  no 
longer  hs  ve  accounted  it  a  greater  merit:^'  Qn^ 
cas  transferre  quam  proprias  scriberc.'    Terence 
was  a  more  rigid  observer  than  his  Roman  pre- 
decessors of  the  unities  of  time  and  place.    IBut 
though  he  has  perhaps  too  rigidly  observed  the 
unities  of  time  and  place,  in  none  of  his  dramas, 
with  a  single  exception,  has  that  of  plot  been 
adhered  to.    The  simplicity  and  exact  unity  of 
fiible  in  the  Greek  comedies  would  have  lleen 
insipid  to  a  people  not  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  genuine  beauties  of  the  drama.    Such  plays 
were  of  too  thin  contexture  to  satisfy  the  some- 
what gross  and  lumpish  taste  of  a  lloman  au- 
dience.   The  Latin  poets^  therefore,  bethought 
themselves  of  combining  two  stories  into  one, 
and  this  junction,  which  we  call  the  double  plot, 
by  affonfing  the  opportunity  of  more  incidents, 
and  a  greater  variety  of  acUon,  best  contributed 
to  the  gratification  of  those  whom  they  had  to 
please.    But  of  all  the  Latin  comedians,  Te- 
rence appears  to  have  practised  this  art  the  most 
assiduously.    Next  to  the  management  of  the 
plot,  the  characters  and  manners  represented 
are  the  most  important  p<Hnts  in  a  comedy ;  and 
in  these  Terence  was  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  surpassing  all  their  comic  poets.     The  style 
of  wit  and  humour  must  of  courso  correspond 
with  that  of  the  characters  and  manners.    Ac- 
cordingly, the  plays  of  Terence  are  not  much 
calcumea  to  excite  ludicrous  emotions,  and  have 
been   regarded  as  deficient   in    comic    force. 
Among  all  the  Latin  writen^  fVom  Ennius  to 
Ausomus,  we  meet  with  nothing  so  simple,  so 
full  of  grace  and  delicacy — in  fine,  nothing  that 
can  be  compared  to  the  comedies  of  Terence  for 
elegance  of  dialogue— presenting   a  constant 
fiow  of  easy,  genteel,  unaffected  discourse,  which 
never  subsides  into  vulgarity  or  groeaness,  and 
never  rises  higher  than  um  ordinary  level  of  po- 
lite conversation.    After  having  considered  the 
plays  of  Plautus  and  of  Terence,  one  is  naturally 
led  to  institute  a  comparison  between  these  two 
celebrated  dramatists.    The  improvement  of  the 
times  brought  the  works  of  Terence  to  perfec- 
tion and  maturity,  as  much  as  his  own  genius. 
It  is  evident,  that  he  was  chiefly  desirous  to  re- 
commend himself  to  the  approbation  of  a  select 
few,  who  were  possessed  of  true  wit  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  dread  of  whose  censure  ever  kept 
him  within  the  bounds  of  correct  taste ;  while 
the  sole  object  of  Pbotus^  on  the  other  hand. 
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WAi  to  «xdte  th«  meniiDtDt  of  an  audience  of 
little  refinement.    If,  then,  we  merely  consider 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  productkma,  without 
reference  to  the  drcumatance«  or  Ntuation  of  the 
authors,  still  Plautus  will  be  accounted  sujperior 
in  that  vivacity  of  action,  and  variety  oi  inci- 
dent, which  raise  curiosity,  and  hurry  on  the 
mind  to  the  conclusion.    We  delight,  on  the 
contrary,  to  linger  on  every  sceoe,  almost  on 
every  sentence,  of  Terence.    Sometimes  there 
are  chasms  in  Plautus's  lables,  and  the  incidents 
do  not  properly  adbei«-^n  Terence,  all  the  links 
of  the  action  defend  on  each  other.    Plautus 
has  more  variety  in  his  axhibition  of  characters 
and  manners,  but  his  pic(ures  are  often  over- 
charged, while  those  of  Terence  are  never  more 
highly  coloured  than  becomes  the  modesty  of 
nature.    Plautus's  sentences  have  a  peculiar 
smartnesB,  which  conveys  the  thought  with  clear- 
ness, and  strikes  the  imagination  strongly,  so 
that  the  mind  is  excited  to  attention,  and  retains 
the  idea  with  pleasure ;  but  they  are  often  forced 
and  affected,  and  of  a  description  little  used  in 
the  commerce  of  the  woria;  whereas  evei^ 
word  in  Terence  has  ^rect  relation  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life  and  the  feehngs  of  mankind.    The 
language  of  Plautus  is  more  rich  and  luxuriant 
than  tlmt  of  Terenceu  but  is  far  from  being  so 
e<^ual,  uniform,  and  coaste.    It  is  often  stained 
with  vulgarity,  and  sometimes  swells  beyond 
the  limits  of  comic  dialogue,  while  that  of  Te- 
rence is  jmro  nmiUimxu  amni.    The  verses  of 
Plautus  are,  as  he  himself  calls  them,  numeri 
innumeri;  and  Hermann  declares,  that,  at  least 
as  now  printed,  omnt  vUiorum genet e  abundarU. 
Terence  attends  more  to  elegance  and  delicacy 
in  the  expression  of  passion — Plautus  to  comic 
expression.    In  fact,  the  great  object  of  Plautus 
seems  to  have  been  to  excite  laughter  among  the 
audience,  and  in  this  object  he  completely  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  for  its  attainment  he  has  sacrificed 
many  graces  and  beauties  of  the  d  rama.    There 
are  two  sorts  of  humour — one  consisting  in  words 
and  action,  the  other  in  matter.    Now  Terence 
abounds  cnieily  in  the  last  species,  Plautus  in 
the  first ;  and  the  pleasantries  of  the  older  dra- 
matist, which  were  so  often  flat,  low,  or  extrava- 
gant, finally  drew  down  the  censure  of  Horace, 
while  his  successor  was  extolled  by  that  poeti- 
cal critic  as  the  most  consummate  master  of  dra- 
matic art.     *  In  short,*  says  Crusius,  '  Plautus  is 
more  gay^  Terence  more  chaste— the  first  has 
more  genius  and  fire,  the  latter  more  manners 
and  solidity.     Plautus  excels  in  low  comedy 
and  ridicuIcL  Terence  in  drawing  just  characters, 
and  maintaining  them  to  the  la^    The  plots  of 
both  are  artftil,  but  Terence's  are  more  apt  to 
languish,  whilst  Plautus's  spirit  maintains  the 
actum  with  vigour.    His  invention  was  great- 
est ;  Terence's,  art  and  management.    Plautus 
gives  the  stronger,  Terence  a  more  elegant  do- 
BghL    Plautus  appears  the  better  comedian  of 
the  twoi  as  Terence  the  finer  poet    The  former 
has  more  compass  and  variety,  the  latter  more 
regularity  and  truth,  in  his  characters.    Plau- 
tus shone  most  on  the  stage ;  Terence  pleases 
best  m  the  closet.    Men  of  refined  taste  would 
prefer  Terence;  Plautusdiverted  both  patrician 
and  plebeian.' "     DunlopA    The  best  ediUons 
of  Terence  are  those  of  Westerhovius,  2  vols 


1745;  and  that  of  Zennins,  8vo.  Lips.  I'n4. 
Cie.  ad  AUic.%  ep.  3.— Po^erc.  1,  c.  17.— Qu*»- 

lU.  10,  c,  \.—Horat,  2,  ep.  1,  v.  59. 11.  C«>- 

leo,  a  Roman  senator,  taken  by  the  Carlhagi' 
nians  and  redeemed  by  Afticanus.  When 
Africanua  triumphed,  Culeo  followed  hk  cha^ 
riot  with  a  TpiUu»  on  hie  head.  He  was  some 
time  after  appunted  ^dge  between  his  delh'ercr 
and  the  people  of  Atta,  and  had  the  meanness 
to  condemn  him  and  hb  brother  Askticua^ 

though  iMith  innocent.    lAt.  30,  c  46. III. 

A  consul  with  .£milius  Paulus  at  the  battle  of 
Canns.  He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  had 
followed  for  some  time  the  profession  of  his  &• 
ther.  He  placed  himself  totally  in  the  power 
of  Hannibal  by  making  an  imoioper  diatrihu* 
tion  of  hb  army.  After  he  had  beien  defeated, 
and  hb  colleague  slain,  he  retired  to  Cannsiom, 
with  the  remamsof  hb  slaughtered  countrymen* 
and  sent  word  to  the  Roman  senate  of  ma  de- 
feat He  received  the  thanks  of  thb  venera- 
ble body,^  because  he  had  engaged  the  enemy, 
however  iinproperiy,  and  not  deraaired  of  the 
affiiirs  of  the  republic.  He  was  ooerod  the  dic- 
tatorship which  be  declined.    PImL — JAv.  22; 

&c. IV.  Marcos,  a  friend  of  Sejanus^  ac^ 

cusod  before  the  senate  for  hb  intimacy  with  that 
discarded  favourite.  He  made  a  noliie  defence, 
and  was  acquitted.     Taeit,  Ann,  6b 

Terminalu,  annual  festivab  at  Romc^  ob- 
served in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus,  in  the 
month  of  February.  It  was  then  usual  for  pea- 
sants to  assemble  near  the  principal  bnd-marka 
which  separate  their  fickls^  and  after  they  had 
crowned  them  with  inriands  and  flowers,  to 
make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacri- 
fice a  Umb  or  a  younff  pig.  They  were  of^ 
nally  established  by  iNuma,  and  thouj^b  at  first 
it  was  forbidden  to  shed  the  blood  of  victims,  yet 
in  process  of  time  land- marks  were  plentifunr 
sprinkled  with  it  Otid,  fhut,  2,  v.  641.— Cic. 
PhU.  12,  c  10. 

Terpander,  a  lyric  poet  and  mosidan  of 
Lesbos,  675  B.  C.  It  b  said  that  be  applied 
a  tumult  at  Sparta  by  the  melody  and  sweetness 
of  hb  notes.  He  added  three  strings  to  the 
lyre,  which  before  hb  time  had  only  four. 
JElian.  V.  H,  12,  c.  50.— P/u/.  dt  Mxu. 

Tertia,  a  sisterof  Brutus,  who  married  Cas- 
sius.  She  was  also  called  TertvUa  and  Jtaiia, 
Tacit,  A.  3,  c.  16.-^Suet,  m  Ccu.  50.— Oic.  ad 
D.  5  and  6,  od  AU.  15,  en.  11,  L  16,  ep.  20. 

Trrtullianus,  (J.  Septimios  Florens,)  a 
celebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage,  who 
fluurbhed  A.  D.  196.  He  was  originally  a  Pa- 
gan, but  afterwards  embraced  Chrbtbni^,  of 
which  he  became  an  able  advocate  by  hb  wri- 
tings, which  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
lively  imagination,  impetuous  eloquence,  elevate 
ed  style,  and  strength  of  reasoning.  The  most 
femous  and  esteemed  of  hb  numerous  works 
are,  his  Apology  for  the  Christians  and  hb 
Prescriptions,  The  best  edition  of  Tertullian 
b  that  of  Semlerus,  4  vols.  8vo.  HaL  1770 :  and 
of  his  Apology,  that  of  Haveicamp,  8vo.  L.  Bst, 
1718. 

Tetricus,  a  Roman  senator,  saluted  etn|VB- 
ror  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  led  m 
triumph  by  his  successful  adversary,  who  after- 
wards heaped  the  most  unbounded  honours  upon 
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BMDder  by  Idea.  According  to  101116  autbon, 
he  was  the  fint  who  iDtrodoced  among  his  sab- 
jects  the  worship  of  Cybele  and  the  dances  of 
the  Corybantes.  The  country  where  he  reigned 
was  from  him  called  Teuoriaf  and  his  subjects 
Teucri,  His  daughter  Batea  married  Darda- 
nus,  a  Samothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  government  of  Teucria.  .  ApoUod.  3,  c. 

12.— rwy.  -«».  3,  ▼.  lOa II.   A  son  of 

Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  by  Hesione  the 
daughter  of  Laomedon.    He  was  one  of  He- 
Jen's  suitors,  and  accordingly  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  ths  Trojan  war,  where  he  BU^nalixed 
himself  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity.    It  is  said 
that  his  fiUher  reftised  to  receive  him  into  his 
lunffdom.  because  he  had  left  the  death  of  his 
bioUier  Ajax  unreTcnged.    This  severity  of  the 
lather  did  not  dishearten  the  son ;  he  left  Sa- 
lam'is,  and  retired  to  Cyprus,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  Belus,  king  of  Sidon,  he  built  a 
town  which  he  called  Salamis,  after  his  native 
country.    He  attempted  to  no  purpose  to  reco- 
ver the  island  of  Salamis  after  his  Other's  death. 
He  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  in  Cyprus,  on 
which  a  man  was  annually  sacrificed  tiJTthe  reign 
of  the  Antonines.    Some  suppose  that  Teucer 
did  not  return  to  Cyprus,  but  tnat,  according  to 
a  less  received  opinion,  he  went  to  settle  in  Spain, 
where  new  Carthage  was  afterwards  built,  and 
tbence  into  Qalatia.    Homer.  H.  1,  v.  281. — 
Virg.  jEn,  1,  V.  GIQ^-^ApoUod.  3,  c.  12.— Paw. 
3,  e.  29.— JiuKn.  44,  c.  3.— Poterc  1,  c  1. 

^III.   One  of  the  servants  of  Phalaris  of 

Agngcntum. 

Teuta,  a  queen  of  lUyricum,  B.  C.  231,  who 
ordered  some  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  put*to 
death.  This  unprecedented  murder  was  the 
cause  of  a  war,  which  ended  in  her  disgrace. 
nor.  2,  c.  b.—Plin.  34,  c.  6. 
Teuthras.  Vid.  Part  III. 
Thais,  a  &inous  courtezan  of  Athens;,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  conquests, 
and  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  him,  that 
•he  made  him  bum  the  royal  palace  of  Perse- 
nolia.  After  Alexander's  death,  she  married 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  Menander  celebrated 
her  charms,  IxHh  mental  and  personal,  which 
were  of  a  superior  nature,  and  on  this  account 
she  is  called  Menandrea  by  Properi.  2^  el.  6. — 
Ovid,  de  Art,  Am,  3,  v.  604,  de  Rem,  Am.  v. 
384.— P/u/.  in  Alex.^-Juv.  3,  v.  93.— A/Aen. 
13,  c.  13. 

Thalassius,  a  beautiful  young  Roman  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  this  race  of  the  Sabines 
one  of  these  virgins  appearea  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  her  ravisher,  aftaid  of 
many  oom|»etitorB,  exclaimed,  as  he  carried  her 
away,  that  it  was  for  Thalaaaus.  The  name 
of  Thalassius  was  no  sooner  mentioned  than 
all  were  eager  to  preserve  so  beautiful  a  prize 
Ibr  him.  Their  union  was  attended  witn  so 
much  happinoM^  that  it  was  ever  after  usual  at 
Rome  to  make  use  of  the  word  Thtdaanua  at 
nuptials,  and  to  wish  those  that  were  married 
the  feUdty  of  Thalassius.  He  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  £^^men,  as  he  was  made 
a  deity.  Pint,  in  Rom.^Martial.  3,  ep.  92.— 
Uv.  1,  c.  9. 

TuALEs,  I  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece^  bom  at  Miletus  in  Ionia.  He  was  de- 
scendea  from  Cadmus ;  his  Cither's  name  was 
Examins,  and  bis  mother's  Cleobula*    Like  the 


rest  of  the  ancients,  he  travelled  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided  in  Crete, 
Phcenicia,  and  Egypt.    Under  the  priests  of 
Memphis  bo  was  taught  ffeomelry,  astronomy, 
and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to  measure  with 
exactness  tne  vast  height  and  extent  of  a  |iy- 
ramid  merely  by  its  s^dow.    His  discoveries 
in  astronomy  were  creat  and  ingenious;  he 
was  the  first  who  caieulated  with  accuracy  a 
solar  eclipse.    He  discovered  the  solstices  and 
equinoxes,  he  divideil  the  heavens  into   five 
zones,  and  recommended  the  division  of  the  year 
into  365  days,  which  was  universally  adopted 
by  the  Egyptian  philosophy.    Like  Homer,  he 
looked  upon  water  as  the  principle  of  every 
thlTig.    He  was  the  ibander  of  the  Ionic  sccl, 
whidi  distinguished  itsea  55f  >U  deep  nn^  ab- 
struse specubtions  under  the  successors  and 
Supils  or  the  Milesian  philosopher,  Anaximao- 
er,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Archelaus^ 
the  master  of  Socrates.    Thales  was  never  mar- 
ried;  and  when  his  mother  pressed  him  to 
choose  a  wife,  he  said  he  was  too  young.    The 
same  exhortations  were  afterwards  repeated, 
but  the  philosopher  eluded  them  by  observing 
that  he  was  then  too  old  to  enter  the  matrimo- 
nial state.    He  died  in  the  96th  year  of  his 
Se,  about  548  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
is  compositions  on  philosophical  subjects  are 
lost    Herodot.  1,  c  1. — Plato. -^Diog,  1.— 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  dtc. II.  A  lyric  poet  of 

Crete,  intimate  with  Lycurgus.  He  prepaied, 
by  b'lsfhapsodies,  the  minds  of  the  Spartans  to 
receive  the  rigorous  institutions  of  iSm  friend, 
and  incukated  a  reverence  for  the  peace  of  ci\ii 
society. 

Tbalestria,  or  THALR8Tiii8,aaueen  of  the 
Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by  jOO  women, 
came  35  oays*  journey  to  meet  Alexander  in  his 
Asiatic  conquests,  to  raise  children  by  a  man 
whose  fame  was  so  great  and  courage  so  un- 
common. Curt.  6,  c  5. — Strab.  11. — Justin, 
2^c.4. 

TuALYSsiA,  Greek  festivab  celebrated  by  the 
people  of  the  country  in  honour  of  Ceres,  to 
whom  the  first  fruits  were  regularly  oflfered. 
SehoL  TheocT,  5. 
Thamybas,  or  Tbamyris.  Vid,  Part  III. 
Tharoelia,  festivals  in  Greece  in  honoor  of 
Apollo  and  Dmna.  They  hurted  two  daySk  and 
the  youni^  of  both  sexes  carried  olive  branoh* 
es,  on  which  were  suspended  cakes  and  fruits. 
AUien.  12. 

Thasius,  or  Tbrasius,  a  famous  soothsayer 
of  Cyprus,  who  told  Busiris,  king  of  Egypt, 
that  to  stop  a  dreadful  plague  which  afiSieted 
his  country  he  must  ofi*er  a  foreigner  to  Jupiter. 
Upon  this  the  tyrant  ordered  hun  to  be  seized 
and  sacrificed  to  the  god,  as  he  was  not  a  native 
of  Egypt     Ovid,  de  Art,  Am.  1,  v.  549. 

TheaqI^nes,  an  athlete  of  Thasoe,  famous 
for  bis  strength.  His  father's  name  was  Ti- 
mosthenes,  a  friend  of  Hercules.  He  was  crown- 
ed above  a  thousand  times  at  the  public  games 
of  the  Greeks,  and  became  a  god  after  oeath. 
PauM.  6,  c.  6  and  11.— P/trf. 

Theaoes,  a  Greek  phikMopher.  disciple  of 
Socrates.     Plato.-^jElian,  V.  H.  4,  dec. 

Theano,  I.  tbe  wife  of  Metapontus,  son  of 
Sisyphus,  presented  twins  to  her  husband  when 
he  wished  to  repudiate  her  for  her  barrenness. 
The  children  vrere  educated  with  the  greater 
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ttte,  tod  tome  time  afterwarJi  Theano  henelf 
became  mother  of  twins.  When  thoy  were 
grown  up  ahe  encouraged  them  to  murder  the 
toppoaititioua  children  who  were  to  succeed  to 
their  frther*s  throne  in  preference  to  them. 
Thej  were  both  killed  in  the  attempt  and  the 
&ther^  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Theano^ 
ropndiated  her  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  chH- 
dran  whom  he  bad  long  considered  as  his  own. 

Bygin,fab.  186. IT.  A  daughter  of  Cisseus, 

sister  to  Hecuba,  who  ouurioa  Antenor,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  betrayed  the  Palladium  to 
the  (Greeks,  as  she  was  priestess  of  Minerva. 
ffomtr,  n.  6,  V.  896.— Pat«.  10,  c.  27.— Otc- 

ty  Cret.  S,  c  8. ^111.  The  wife  of  the  phi- 

kisophcr  Pythagoras,  daughter  t »r  Pythanaz  of 
Crete,  or,  ancording  to  others,  of  Brontinus  of 

Crotona.    Diog.  8,  c.  43. IV.  A  priestess 

of  Athens,  daughter  of  Menon,  who  refused  to 
pronounce  a  curse  upon  Alcibiades  when  he 
was  accused  of  having  mutilated  all  the  statues 

of  Mercury.  Plut, V.  The  mother  of  Pau- 

sanias.  She  was  the  first,  as  it  is  reported, 
who  bfouffbt  a  stone  to  the  entrance  of  Miner- 
va's temple  to  shut  uu  her  son  when  she  beard 
of  his  crimes  and  perndy  to  his  country.    Poly- 

Them isoy,  I.  a  famous  physician  of  Laodicea, 
disciple  to  Asclepiades.  lie  was  founder  of  a 
sect  called  methodists,  because  he  wished  to  in- 
troduce methods  to  &cilitato  the  leamiujo^  and 
the  practice  of  physic.  He  flourished  in  the 
Augustan  age.  Plin,  29,  c  1.—- /uv.  10.—— 
II.  One  of  the  generals  and  ministers  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  He  was  born  at  Cyprus. 
.mian.  V,  H.  %  c.  41. 

Themistius,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Paphlagonia  in  the  age  of  Constantius,  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  called 
JSuphradeSf  the  fine  speaker,  from  his  eloquent 
and  commanding  dohvery.  He  was  made  a 
Roman  senator,  and  always  distinguished  for 
his  libwality  and  muni  licence.  His  school  was 
greatly  frequented.  He  wrote,  when  young, 
some  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  fragments  of 
which  are  stUl  eztont,  and  33  of  his  orations. 
The  best  edition  o(  Themistius  is  that  of  EDir- 
duin,  foL  Paris,  1684. 

Themisto.     Vid,  Part  III. 

Themist5clis,  I.  a  celebrated  general,  bom 
at  Athens.  His  &ther's  name  was  Neocles, 
and  his  mother's  Euterpe,  or  Abrotonum,  a  na- 
tive of  Ha]icarnassus,or  of  Thrace,  or  Acarna- 
nia.  The  beginning  of  his  youth  was  marked 
by  vices  so  flaunt,  and  an  inclination  so  incor- 
rigible, that  his  father  disinherited  him.  This, 
which  mi^ht  have  disheartened  others,  roused 
the  ambition  of  Themistocles,  and  the  protec- 
tion which  he  was  denied  at  home,  he  sought  in 
courting  the  favours  of  the  populace,  and  in 
sharing  the  administration  of  public  afiairs. 
When  Xerxes  invadol  Greence,  Themistocles 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and 
in  thb  capacity  the  fieet  was  entrusted  to  his 
care.  While  the  Laoedsmonians  under  Leo- 
nidas  were  opoosing  the  Persians  at  Thermo- 
pyls,  the  naviu  operations  of  Themirtoclcs,  and 
the  combined  fiect  of  the  Pdoponnesians  were 
directed  to  destroy  the  armament  of  Xerxes  and 
to  ruin  his  maritime  power.  The  obstinate 
wish  of  the  generals  to  command  the  Grecian 
fyeH  might  have  proved  kXaX  to  the  interest  of 
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the  allies,  had  not  Tbemiatodes   freely 
^uisbed  his  ureteiiBions,  and,  by  nominating 
nval  Eurv blades  master  of  the  expedition^  i*^ 
the  world  Uiat  his  ambition  coaid  stoop 
his  country  demanded   bis   asM^tance. 
Persian  fleet  was  distressed  at  Artcixiisinoi  br 
violent  storm,   and   the  ieeUe  attack  of 
Grec^Ls;  but  a  decisive  battle  had 
fought,  if  Themistocles  had  not  a 
and  entreaties,  and  even  called  religion  to  hs 
aid,  and  the  fiivourable  answers  of  the  onde  C* 
second  his  measures.     The  Greek*,  actnaterf  b^ 
difiTerent  views,  were  unwilling  to  make  head 5y 
sea  against  an  enemy  whom  they  sav 
by  land,  plundering  their  cities,  and 
au  by  fire  and  sword ;  but  belbfc  they 
dispersed,   Themistocles   sent     iDtaSfence  of 
their  intentions  to  the  Persian  mooax^    Xer- 
xes, by  immediately  blocking  them  wJA  Mm. 
fieet  in  the  bay  of  &damis.  prerented  their  es- 
cape ;  and  wlule  he  wishea  to  crash  them  aB  li 
one  blow,  he  obliged  them  to  fi^ht  for  thnr 
safety,  as  well  as  ror  the  honour  v"  their  tuaa 
try.    This  battle,  which  was  foosfat  near  the 
island  of  Salamis,  B.  C.  480,  was  deciaive ;  the 
Greeks  obtained  the  victory,  and  Thembtodss 
the  honour  of  having  destroyed  the  IbnnidaUe 
navy  of  Xerxes.    Further  to  insure  the  peace 
of  his  country,  Themistocles  informed  the  Asi- 
atic monurch  that  the  Greeks  had  conspired  to 
cut  the  bridge  which  he  had  built  across  the 
Helleq)ont,  and  to  prevent  his  retreat  into  Asia. 
This  met  with  equal  success ;  Xerxes  hasti*nsd 
away  from  Greece,  and  while  he  bdieved,  on 
the  words  of  Themistocles,   that   his  reCnra 
would  be  disputed,  he  left  his  fimxs  without  a 
general,  and  nis  fieeto  an  «ksy  conquest  to  the 
victorious  Greeks.    These  signal  services  to  his 
country  endeared  Themistocles  to  the  Atbe* 
nians,  and  he  was  universaDy  called  the  most 
warlike  and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Qreeks 
who  fought  against  the  Peruana.    He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  distinguished  hoooorsy  and 
by  his  prudent  administration  Athens  was  wooa 
fortified  with  strong  walls,  her  Pireos  was  re- 
built, and  her  harbours  were  SOed  wHh  a  nume- 
rous and  powerful  navy,  whicb  rendered  her  the 
mistress  of  Grrecce.    Yet  in  the  imdM.  of  that 
glory  the  conqueror  of  Xerxes  ineunedtbe  dis- 
pleasure of  bis  countrymen,  whkh  had  proved 
so  fatal  to  many  of  hb  illustrious  predeoeswra. 
He  was  banished  from  the  dty,  and  after  he 
had  sought  in  vain  a  safe  retreat  amongtho  re- 

Eublics  of  Greece  and  the  barbarians  of  Thrace, 
e  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  monarch 
whose  ficcto  he  had  defeated,  and  whose  father 
he  had  ruined.  Artaxerxes,  the  successor  of 
Xerxes,  received  the  illustrious  Athenian  with 
kindness;  and  though  he  had  finmeriy  set  a 
price  upon  his  head,  yet  he  made  him  one  of  his 
greatest  favouritesj  and  bestowed  three  rich  cities 
upon  him,  to  provide  him  with  bread,  wine,  and 
meat  Such  kindnesses  from  a  monarch,  firom 
whom  he  perhaps  expected  the  most  hostile 
treatment,  did  not  alter  the  sentimente  of  The- 
mistocles. He  still  remembered  that  Athens 
gave  him  birth",  and,  according  to  some  writers, 
the  wish  of  not  injuring  his  country,  and  there- 
fore his  inability  of  carrying  on  war  against 
Greece,  at  the  request  of  Artaxerxes,  obliged 
him  to  destroy  himself  by  drinking  buIPs  blood. 
The  manner  of  bis  death,  however,  b  uncer- 
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%A\n  ;  and  while  lome  affinn  that  he  poieoDed 
liimaelf,  others  declare  that  he  fisU  a  prey  to  a 
violent  distemper  in  the  city  of  Ma^pestSi  where 
Ito  had  fixed  his  residence,  while  m  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Persian  monarch.    Uu  bones  were 
conveyed  to  Attica,  and  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent tomb  by  the  Athenians,  who  be^n  to 
repent  too  late  of  their  cruelty  to  the  saviour  of 
his  country.    Themistocles  died  in  the 65th  year 
of  his  age.  about  449  years  before  the  Christian 
era.     lie  has  been  admired  as  a  man  naturally 
courageous,  of  a  disposition  ibnd  of  activity. 
ambitious  of  glory  and    enterprise.      Blessed 
'with  a  proTident  and  disceming  miod,  he  seem- 
ed  to  nse  superior  to  misfortunes,  and  in  the 
midst  of  adversity,  possessed  of  resources  which 
eoukl  enable  him  to  regain  bis  splendour,  and 
even  to  command  fortune.    Plut.  <f>  C.  Nep.  in 
vUoL^Paua.  1,  c  1.  8,  c.  b'X^^lian,  V.  H, 

%  c.  13, 1.  9,  c  18, 1.  13,  c.  40. II.  A  writer, 

some  of  whose  letters  are  extant. 

THEMisTOoiNEs,  an  historian  of  Syracuse  in 
the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  He  wrote  on 
the  wars  of  Cyrus  theyounffer,  a  subject  ably 
treated  afterwards  by  Aenopnon. 

THJBOCLTMfiNua,  a  soothsayer  of  Argolis,  de- 
scended from  Melampus.    His  &thcr's  name 
was  Thestor.    He  foretold  the  speedy  return  of 
Ulysses  to  Penebpe  and  Telemachus.    Homer, 
Od.  15,  T.  225,  &c—Ifygin.  fob.  128. 

TuEdCRiTUB,  I.  a  Qreek  poet,  who  flourished 
at  Syracuse  in  Sicily  282  B.  C.    His  fiuher's 
name  was  Praxagoras  or  Simichus,  and  his  mo- 
ther's Philina.     He  lived  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelpfaus,  whose  praises  ho  sung  and  whose 
favours  he  enjoyed.    Theocritus  mstin^uisbed 
himself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  of  which 
30  idyllia  and  some  epigrams  are  extant,  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  admired  for  their 
beauty,  eWance,  and  simplicity.    Vir^l,  in  his 
eclogues,  has  imitated  and  often  copied  him. 
Theocritus  has  been  blamed  for  the  many  inde- 
licate and  obscene  expressions  which  he  uses, 
and  while  he  introduces  shepherds  and  peasants, 
with  all  the  rusticity  and  ignorance  of  nature, 
he  often  disguises  their  cluiracter  by  making 
them  speak  on  high  and  exalted  subjects.    It  is 
said  he  wrote  some  invectives  against  Hiero, 
kioff  of  Syracuse,  who  ordered  him  to  be  stran- 
sleu.    He  also  wrote  a  ludicrous  poem  called 
SJfrinXt  and  placed  his  verses  in  sucn  order  that 
they  represented  the  pipe  of  the  god  Pan.    The 
best  editions  of  Theocntus  are  W arton's,  2  vols. 
4to.  Oxon.  1770 ;  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo.  Oxon. 
1699;  that  of  Valkepaer,  8vo.  L.  Bat  1781; 
and  that  of  Reiske,  2  vols.  4ta  lips.   1760. 

QuinHL  10,  c.  l.-^Laert,  5. II.  A  Greek 

hktorian  of  Chios^  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Lybia.    PluL 

TaeoDECTEs,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of 
Phaselis  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Aristanoer  and 
disciple  of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies 
benoes  other  works  now  k)st  He  had  such  a 
hsppy  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  with  ease 
whatever  verses  were  spoken  in  his  presence. 
When  Alexander  passed  through  Phaselis,  he 
crowned  withgariands  the  statue  that  had  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  poet. 
Cfc.  Tujc.  1,  c  24.  tn  Oro^  51,  Ac— PiW.— 

TBEODdRA,  I.  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  empe- 
IOC  Maximian,  whomarried  Constantios. -ll. 


A  daughter  of  Constantine. III.  A 

who,  from  being  a  courtesan,  became  empress  to 
Justinian,  anudistinguished  herself  by  ner  in- 
trigues and  enterprises.— The  name  of  Theo- 
dora is  common  to  the  empresses  of  the  east  in  a 
kter  period. 

Theodorbtcb,  one  of  the  Greek  fothers  who 
flourished  A.  D.  425,  whose  works  have  been 
edited,  5  voU.  fol.  Paris,  1642,  and  5  vols.  Hale. 
1769  to  1774. 

Theodoritus,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, whose  works  have  been  best  edited  by 
Reading,  fol.  Caniab,  172a 

TafOoORUs,  I.  a  Syxacusan  of  great  authority 
among  his  countryaken,  who  severely  inveighed 

against  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius. ITTA 

philosopher,  disciple  to  ArisHppus.  He  denied 
the  existence  of  a  god.  He  was  banished  from 
Cyrene,  and  fled  to  Athens,  where  the  friend- 
ship of  Demetrius  Phalereus  saved  him  from  the 
accusations  which  were  carried  to  the  Arespa* 
gus  against  him.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  at 
hst  condemned  to  death  for  nis  impiety,  and  that 
he  drank  poison.— III.  A  preceptor  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  Antony,  whom  be  betrayed  to  Au- 

grustus. IV.  A  consul  in  the  reign  of  Hono- 

nus.    Claudian  wrote  a  poem  upon  him,  in 

which  he  praises  him  withjneat  liberality. 

y.  A  secretary  of  Valens.  He  conspired  against 

the  emperor,  and  wasbehesded. VL  A  man 

who  compiled  an  history  of  Rome.  Of  this 
nothing  but  his  history  of  the  reigns  of  Constan- 
tine and  Constantius  is  sxtant VIL  A 

Greek  poet  in  the  m  of  Cleopatra  He  wrote 
a  book  of  metamorpnosif,  which  Ovid  imitated, 

as  some  suppose. VIII.  An  artist  of  Samoa 

about  700  yean  B.  C.  He  was  the  firrt  who 
found  out  the  art  of  melting  iron,  with  which  he 

made  statues. IX.  A  Greek  writer,  called 

also  Prodromut,  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
is  unknown.  There  is  a  romance  of  his  com- 
position extant,  called  the  amours  of  Rhodanthe 
and  Dosicles.  The  onlj^  edition  of  which  was 
by  Gaulminus,  8vo.  Paris,  1625. 

THEODOsiasFLAVios.  aRomanemperor.  stir- 
named  Magnus  from  the  greatness  of  his  ex- 
ploits. He  was  invested  with  the  imperial  pur- 
ple by  Gratian,  and  appointed  over  Tniaos  and 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  or  Valentinian.  The  first  years  of 
Lis  reign  were  mailed  by  diflSerent  conquests 
over  the  barbarians.  The  Gh>ths  were  derested 
in  Thrace,  and  4000  of  their  chariots,  with  an 
immense  namber  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes,  were 
the  reward  of  the  victory.  This  glorious  cam- 
paign intimidated  the  inveterate  enemies  of 
Rome  *,  they  sued  for  peace,  and  treaties  of  al- 
liance were  made  with  distant  nations,  who 
wished  to  gain  the  fovoura  and  the  friendship  of 
a  prince  whose  military  virtues  were  so  conspicu- 
ous. Some  oonspiraaeR  were  formed  against  the 
emperor,  but  Theodivius  totally  disregarded 
them;  and  while  he  punished  hu  competitors 
for  the  imperial  purple,  he  thought  himself  sufli- 
dently  secure  in  the  love  and  the  afiection  of  his 
subjects.  His  reception  at  Rome  was  that  of  a 
conqueror ;  he  triumphed  over  the  barbarians, 
and  restored  peace  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 
He  died  of  a  dropsy  at  Milan,  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age,  alter  a  reign  of  16  years,  the  17th  of 
January,  A.  D.  395.  His  body  was  conveyed 
to  CoDstantinocde,  and  buried  by  his  son  Aica- 
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^108  in  the  tomb  of  Constantine.  Theodosius 
wftfl  the  laM  of  the  emperora  who  was  the  sole 
roaster  of  the  whole  Roinan  empire.  He  left 
three  children,  Arcadios  and  Bonorius  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  Pulcheria.  Theodostus  has 
been  commended  by  ancient  writers  as  a  prince 
blessed  with  every  virtue,  and  debased  by  no 
vicious  propensity.  Though  master  of  the  world, 
he  was  a  stranger  to  that  pride  and  arrogance 
which  too  often  disgrace  the  monarch  ;  he  was 
affable  in  his  behaviour,  benevolent,  and  compas- 
sionate ;  and  it  was  bis  wish  to  treat  his  subjects 
OS  be  himself  was  treated  when  a  private  man 
and  a  dependent.  Men  of  merit  were  promoted 
to  places  of  trust  and  honour,  and  the  emperor 
.  was  fond  of  patronizing  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
learning.  His  zeal  as  a  follower  of  C hristianit^ 
has  been  applauded  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  wn- 
ters,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  Theodosius  to  sup- 
port the  revealed  religion,  as  much  by  his  exam- 
ple, meekness,  and  ^ristlan  charity,  as  by  his 
edicts  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  His  want 
of  clemency,  however,  in  one  instance,  was  too 
openly  betrayed,  and  when  the  people  of  Thes- 
salonica  bad,  unmeaningly  perhaps,  lulled  one 
of  his  officers,  the  emperor  ordered  his  soldiere 
to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  no 
IcM  Uian  6000  persons,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  age,  or  sex,  were  cruelly  butchered  in  that 
town  in  the  space  of  three  hours.  This  violence 
irritat^  the  ecclesiastics,  and  Theodosius  was 
oomi>eUed  by  St  Ambrose  to  do  open  penance 
in  the  church,  and  publicly  to  make  atonenient 
for  an  act  of  barbarity  which  had  excluded  him 
from  the  bosom  of  the  church  and  the  commu- 
nion of  the  faithfiil.  In  his  private  character 
Theodosius  was  an  example  of  soberness  and 
temperance,  his  palace  dispLajed  becoming  gran- 
deur, but  still  with  moderation.  He  never  in- 
dulged luxury  or  countenanced  superfluities. 
He  was  fond  of  bodily  exercise,  and  never  ^ve 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  enervatinff  enjoy- 
ments. The  laws  and  regulations  wbicn  he  in- 
touduoed  in  the  Roman  empire  were  of  the  most 
salutary  nature.     SocrcU.  5)  &c — 2Sosim,  4,  &c. 

— Amm'09.  Aug^Un,  Gaudian,  Ac The 

dd,  succeeded  his  fother  Arcadius  as  emperor  of 
the  western  Roman  empire,  though  only  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  governed  by  his 
sister  Puksheria,  ami  by  his  ministers  and  eu- 
nuchs, in  whose  hands  was  the  disposal  of  the 
offices  of  state,  and  all  places  of  trust  and  honour. 
He  married  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  a  philoso- 

Kher  called  Leontiua,  a  woman  remarkable  for 
er  virtues  and  piety.  The  territories  of  Theo- 
dosias  were  invaded  by  the  Persians,  but  the 
emperor  soon  apjpeared  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous force,  and  the  two  hoetle  armies  met  on  the 
firontien  of  the  empire.  The  consternation  was 
universal  on  both  sides  ;  without  even  a  battle 
the  Persians  fled,  and  no  less  than  100,000  were 
lost  in  the  waters  of  the  l^phrates.  Theodosius 
raised  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  where  his  operations 
failed  of  success,  and  he  averted  the  fury  of  the 
Huns  and  Vandals  by  bribes  and  promises.  He 
died  on  the  39th  of  July,  in  the  49th  year  of  his 
am  A.  D.  450,  leaving  only  one  daturhter,  Lici- 
nia  Eudoxia,  whom  &  had  married  to  the  em- 
peror Vakntinian  3d.  The  carelessness  and  in- 
attention of  Theodosius  to  public  affairs  are  t^ell 
known.  He  signed  all  the  papers  that  were 
brought  to  him,  without  even  opening  them  or 
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reading  them,  tin  his  sister  apprised  him  of  hctf 
negligence,  and  rendered  him  more  caidtil  and 
dihgent,  by  making  him  sign  a  paper  iu  w^^ieit 
he  delivei^  into  her  hanos  Eudoxia  his  wUb 
as  a  slave  and  menial  servant     The  laws  and 
regulations  which  were  promul^gated  under  hiin, 
and  selected  from  the  most  useful  and  salatvy 
institutions  of  hb  imperial  predeonson^  have 
been  called  the  T%eoaoHan  code,    Theodoeios 
was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Christian  refigion, 
but  he  has  been  blamed  for  his  partial  attach- 
ment to  those  who  opposed  the  orthodox  fidth. 
ZoHm, — Soe.  Ac. A  mathematician  of  Tri- 
poli, with  flourished  75  B.  C.     His  treatise  call- 
ed ^hsrlca,  is  best  edited  by  Hunt,  9fO.  Oxoo. 
1707. A  Roman  ^eraf,  fother  of  Theodo- 
sius the  Great ;  he  died  A.  D.  376. 

TnEOodTus,  I.  an  admiral  of  the  RhodkJM^ 
sent  by  his  countrymen  to  make  a  treaty  with 

the  Romans. II.  A  native  of  Cbaoa,  who,  as 

preceptor  and  couiiselk>r  of  Ptolemy,  advised  the 
foeble  monareh  to  murder  Pompey.  He  carried 
the  head  of  the  unfortunate  R!oman  to  Cesar, 
but  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror  was  such 
that  the  mean  assassin  fled ;  aiKi,  aftera  wander- 
ing ami  miserable  life  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  he 
was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Brutus.    Pint,  in 

Brut.  4»  Pomp. III.  A  governor  of  Bactria- 

na  in  the  age  of  Antiochus,  who  revoked  and 
made  himself  king,  B.  C.  350. 

Trkoonib,  a  Greek  pdeC  of  Megara,  who 
flourished  about  549  yean  before  Christ  He 
wrote  several  poems,  of  which  only  a  few  sen- 
tences are  now  extant,  quoted  by  Plato  and 
other  Greek  historians  ana  philosoimers,  and  in- 
tended as  precepts  for  the  comluct  of  human  life. 
The  morals  of  the  poet  have  been  censured  as 
neither  decorous  nor  chaste.  The  best  edition 
of  Theognis  b  that  of  Blackwall,  ISkno.  Lon- 
don. 17w. There 'was  also  a  tragic  poet  of 

the  same  name,  whose  compositions  were  so  life- 
less and  inanimatcd,  that  they  procured  him  the 
name  of  Chion  or  snow. 

Theomnestus,  I.  a  rival  of  Nictas  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affiurs  at  Athens.     Strab. 

14. II.   An  Athenian  philoso^er.  among 

the  followers  of  Platens  doctnnes.  He  had  Bru- 
tus, Cesar's  murderer,  among  his  pupils. 

Theophanes,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  bom  at 
Mitylene.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pompey, 
and  from  his  friendship  with  the  Roman  gene- 
ral his  countiymen  derived  many  advantages. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  advised  Pompey 
to  retire  to  the  court  of  Egypt     Ck,  pro  ArclL 

^  Paterc.^Plut.  in  Ck^  Pomp, 1L  His 

son,  M.  Pompeius  Theophanes,  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Asia,  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Ti- 
berius.—The  only  edition  of  Theophanes,  tba 
Byzantine  historian,  is  at  Paris,  foL  1649. 

Theophrastus,  a  native  of  Eresus  in  Les- 
bos, son  of  a  fuller.  He  studied  under  Plato, 
and  afterwards  under  Aristotle,  whose  friend- 
ship he  gained,  and  whose  warmest  commen- 
dations he  deserved.  His  original  name  was 
TyrtamuM.  but  this  the  philosopher  made  him 
exchange  for  that  of  Bupkrastus^  to  intimate  hn 
excellence  in  speaking,  and  afterwards  for  that 
of  TheophrastuSf  which  he  deemed  still  more 
expressive  of  his  eloquence,  the  brilliant  of  his 
genius,  and  the  elegance  of  his  language.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Socrates,  when  the  malevolence 
of  the  Athenians  drove  all  the  philosopher's 
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fnqnOs  from  the  city,  Tbcophrastus  succeeded 
Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum,  and  rendered  himself 
«o  6>nsp4ciiotui,  that  in  a  short  time  the  number 
of  Ms  auditon  was  increased  to  two  thousand. 
Not  only  hn  countrymen  courted  his  applause, 
but  kings  and  princes  were  desirous  of  his  friend- 
ship I  uid  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  two  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
reffarded  him  with  more  than  usual  partiality. 
Tneopluastuireomposed  man^  books,  and  Dio- 
genes has  enumeiated  the  titles  of  above  900 
treatises^  which  he  wrote  with  great  elegance 
mnd  Copiousness.    About  20  of  these  are  ex- 
tant, among  which  are  his  history  of  stones,  his 
treatise  on  plants,  on  the  winda^  on  the  signs  of 
fair  weather,  &C.  and  his  Characters,  an  ex- 
cellent moral  treatise^  which  was  begun  in  the 
d9th  year  of  his  age.    He  died,  loaded  with 
years  and  infirmities,  in  the  107th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  2^  lamenting  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  complaining  of  the  partiality  of  nature  in 
granting  longevity  to  the  crow  and  to  the  stag, 
but  not  to  man.    Tq  his  care  we  are  indebtM 
for  the  works  of  Ari^tle,  which  the  dyinff  phi- 
losopher entrusted  to  him.    The  best  edition  of 
Theophrastus  is  that  of  Heinsius,  fol.  L.  Bat 
1613 ;  and  of  his  Characters,   that  of  Need- 
ham,  Sra  Cantab.  1713,  and  that  of  Fischer, 
Sro.  Cobuig.  1763.  Cie,  TWc.  3,  c.  28.  in  Brut. 
c.  31.  Ml  Orat,  19,  &c.—Slrab.  n.—Diog.  in 
fdta,-'Mliaiu  V.  H.  3,  c.  8, 1.  34,  c.  30,  h  8,  c 
12.— Quinlt/.  10,  c  1.— P/ttf.  adcolot, 

Theopompus,  L  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  ProclidaB,  who  succeeded  his  father  Ni- 
cander,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  many 
new  regulations  he  introduced.  He  created  the 
Ephori,  and  died  after  a  long  and  peaceful  reign, 
B.  C.  723.  While  he  sat  on  the  throne  the 
Spartans  made  war  against  Msssenia.    PltU. 

in  Lye.'-Pau9. 3,  c.  7. II.  A  famous  Greek 

historian  of  Chios,  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who 
flourbhed  B.  C.  354.  All  his  compositions  are 
lost,  except  a  fbw  fragments  quoted  by  ancient 
writers.  He  is  compared  to  Thncydides  and 
Herodotus  as  an  historian,  yet  he  is  severely 
censured  for  his  satirical  remarks  and  ilKboral 
reflections.  He  obtained  a  prize  in  which  his 
master  was  a  competitor,  and  he  was  UberaOy 
rewarded  for  composing  the  best  fbneral  oration 
in  honour  of  Mansolus.  His  lather's  name 
was  Damasistratus.  Dionyg.  Hal,  1 .— Plut.  in 
Ly.-^C.  Nep,7,^Pau9, 6,  e.,18.— Qutn/t?.  10, 


Throxenia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honoui^ 
of  all  the  gods  in  every  city  of  Greece,  but  c4- 
pecially  at  Athens.  G ames  were  then  observed, 
and  the  conqueror  who  obtained  the  prize,  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  of  money,  or,  according  to 
others,  a  vest  beautifully  ornamented.  —  Thd 
Dioscuri  established  a  festival  of  the  same  nam^ 
in  honour  of  the  gods  who  had  visited  them  at 
one  of  their  entertainments. 

TitERAMEKsSi  an  Athenian  philosopher  and 
general  in  the  age  of  Akdbiades.    His  Other's 
name  was  Agnen.    He  Was  one  of  the  30 
tyrants  of  Athens,  but  he  had  no  share  in  thA 
cruelties  and  oppression  which  disgraced  their 
administration.    He  was  aocusedby  Critiaa^ 
one  of  his  colleageus^  because  he  opposed  their 
views,  and  he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock, 
thouffn  defended  by  his  own  innocence  and  the 
friendly  intercession  of  the  pbiloeopher  Socra- 
tes.   Hedrank  the  poison  with  great  compo^ 
sure,  and  poured  some  of  it  on  the  grtrand  with 
the  sarcastical  exclamation  of,  m»  i9  to  th6 
health  qf  Critiat,    This  happened  about  404 
years  before  the  Christian  era.    Theramenes^ 
on  account  of  the  fickleness  of  his  disposition, 
has  been  called  Oothumutj  a  part  of  tne  dress 
used  both  by  men  and  women.    Cic.  de  Oratt 
3,  c.  16.— P/u/.  in  AJteib.  4^^C,  Nep, 

Thkron,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  died 
473  B.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Boeotia,  and 
son  of  iElnesidamus,  and  he  married  Demarete. 
the  daughter  of  Gelon  of  Sidly*  fferodot,  T! 
—PintL  (Hymp.Q. 

Tberbinder,  a  sod  of  Polynices  and  Argitf. 
He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war, 
but  he  was  killed  in  Mysia  by  Telephus,  before 
the  confederate  army  reached  the  enemy's  coun- 
try.    Ftfy.  jEn.  3,  v.  QSl.^ApoUod.  S,  c  7. 

Tberutes,  the  most  defbmied  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  fond  of  ridi- 
culing his  fellow-soldierB,  parttiiularly  Agunem- 
non,  Achilles,  and  Ulysses.  Achilles  killed 
him  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  because  he  laughs 
ed  at  his  mourning  the  death  of  Penthesilea. 
Ovid,  ex  pont.  4,  el.  13,  v.  l5,^ApoUod.  1,  c, 
9.— Homer,  IL  3,  v.  213,  &c. 

Thesbis,  a  poem  written  by  Codrus,  contain* 
ing  an  account  of  the  lifo  and  actions  of  The- 
seus, and  now  lost.    Juv.  1,  v<  2. 

Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  iEgpus, 
by  JEthra  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  was  one  df 
the  most  celebiated  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 


c  l.^-^III.  An  Athenian,  who  attempted  to    He  vras  educated  at  TnnBene  in  the  hou9<>  of 


deliver  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of 

Demetrius.    Potuten,  5. IV.  A  comic  poet 

in  the  age  of  Menander.  He  wrote  34  plays, 
•U  lost-^— V.  A  mm  of  Demaratus^  who  ob- 
tained several  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games. 
Paue,  6,  c  10.— Vf.  An  orttorand  historian 
of  Cnidus.  very  inthnate  with  J.  Cassar.  Strab. 
14.— -Vlf.  A  Spartan  general,  killed  at  the 

battle  of  Tegyra. ^Vlfl.  A  philosopher  of 

Cheronsa  in  the  reign  of  the  emneror  Philip. 

TaeopBTLACTUs,  SiMOCATTi,  I.  a  Byzantine 
historian,  whose  works  were  edited  fol.  Paris, 
1647.— —II.  One  of  the  Qnek  fathers,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  1070.  His  veorks  were  edited 
at  Tenice,  4  vols.  1754  to  1763. 

Thboxena.  a  DoUe  lady  of  Thessaly,  who 
threw  herself  into  tbs  sea  when  unable  to  es- 
cape from  the  sokfiers  of  king  Philip  who  pur- 
sued her.    lAv.  40,  c  4.  < 

PabtU/-4K 


Pittheus^  and  as  he  was  not  publiclr  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Athens,  ho 
passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.    When  he  came 
to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  tent  b^  his  mother 
to  bis  fiither,  and  a  sword  vras  given  him,  by 
which  he  mijght  make  himself  kntfwn  to  JEgmta 
in  a  private  manner.     [VieL  JEgeut.]     Hrs 
journey  to  Athens  was  not  across  the  sea,  as  it 
vras  usual  with  tntyellers,  but  Theseus  deter- 
mined to  signalize  himseli  in  going  b>land  and 
encountering  difficulties.    The  road  which  led 
from  Troezene  to  Athens  was  infested  with  rob- 
bers and  wiki  beaste,  and  rendered  hnpassabJe ; 
but  these  obstacles  were  easily  Amoved  bv  the 
eoanujeous  son  of  JEgeus.    At  Athens^  bow- 
ever,  his  reception  was  not  cordial ;  Medea  lived 
there  with  .£getis,  and  as  she  knew  that  her 
influence  would  foil  to  the  ground  if  Theseus 
wasfsoeivedinbis  fother's  hoosc^  she  attempt^ 
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._.  p  .    *,  but 

HI  nJc  of  ThcMU*  le- 

■  nilh  £thi».    He 

knew  him  to  be  hiaain,  4nd  the  people  of  Atbcua 
were  ^sd  la  find  ttwt  this  illiutnmi  Mnnger, 
who  bad  cleared  Atliea  EnMS  robber*  wi  pinUs, 
wu  the  (DO  of  Ibeir  monBich.  Tbe  Pilluiti- 
dei,  who  expected  to  KicceedtbMraDcle  £Esue 
on  tbediioiie,iabe>prarantl;hKliiochiV&«i], 
■UoDpted  to  tMianetH  Tbcwne,  bat  tbar  Ml 
B  prej  In  their  own  bubuit;,  ukl  wen  all  pot 
to  death  b;  the  :ro<iiig  prinoe.  The  bull  of 
Marathon  next  eogagcd  lb*  aUentioD  of  The- 
Mu.  Tbo  hbooT  Memed  ardiuK  but  be 
caught  the  animal  alin,  and  after  be  h»i  led  it 
tbrowh  the  Mreeta  of  Athene,  he  aacrificed  it 
to  Minam,  or  the  |od  of  Dal^.  After  tlua 
Theoeu*  went  to  Crete  among  the  aeven  choaen 
joulhe  wboni  the  Athaniana  yearly  aent  to  be 
deiourad  by  the  Minotanr.  Tbe  wi^  to  de- 
Uier  hie  country  from  ea  dieaJlhl  a  tribute  en- 
gaged himloDDdanaketUaeipeditiaa.  Hewaa 
BUcc«vaful  by  meena  of  Aliadoe,  tlie  tJaughtsr 
of  Minoa,  wbo  wa*  enamoured  of  him,  and  after 
he  hail  eecaped  from  the  lebjrinth  with  a  cl 
oTthread,  and  killed  tbe  Minotanr,  [  Vid.  AH' 
launuj  he  eeiled  (rom  Crete,  with  the  lix  be, 
and  uven  maiden*  wboiu  hi*  victon  had  equal- 
Ij  redeeiDBd  Aran  death.  Id  tbe  iabad  of  Nai- 
oa,  where  he  wu  diiTeo  bj  tbe  windi,  he  had 
the  meanneaa  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  fat  hie  laJbt;.  The  rejincinge 
which  bi*  retnm  might  nan  oecaaianed  at 
Athraa,  were  intemiptedtn  tbe  death  of  fgeni, 
who  threw  bimeelf  into  the  aea  when  he  m.\ 
hi*  eon'*  ihip  return  with  black  aaila,  which  wa_ 
tbangiulofUleaeceeL  [Yid..Xgaa.}  Hie 
aeeenaion  on  hia  fatber**  thrown  waa  ODinuaal- 
1y  applauded,  B.  C.  1935.  Tbe  Atbeniana 
ware  govemed  wttb  mildneaa,  and  Theeeus 
made  new  regulation*  and  enacted  new  law*. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Atbeoa  waa 


giou*  worabip  i 
(uual  aolemnityi 
had  the 


:  waa  inititated  which 
ril  K&in,  and  Theaeua 
maaa  tne  government  democratical,  while  he  re- 
lerred  for  liimielf  onl^  the  command  of  Uie 
armiea.  The  fama  which  he  had  gained  by  hia 
victoria*  and  policy,  made  hia  alliance  courted ; 
but  Pirithou*,  Ung  of  the  Lapitha^  alone  with- 
ed  to  gain  hie  ftie^ahipt  by  mealing  him  in  the 
field  of  baltla.  He  intwfed  tbe  territoiie*  of 
Attka,  and  when  Tbeaan*  had  marched  out  to 
meet  him,  the  two  enemiea,  alraek  at  the  aigbt 
of  each  odiar,  luahed  between  their  two  armies, 
to  embraoa  one  another  in  the  moat  conUal  and 
■fTectionala  manner,  and  from  that  lime  began 
the  moat  idnoere  and  admited  rnentlebipt  which 
ha*  becqpia  Motertiul.  Theaeua  waa  preaeot 
at  the  naptid*  of  hia  friend,  and  wte  the  moat 

i-ngnmnilnnuMMiHinfthiT^piltm  in  the  da- 

lenea  of  Hippouinia  and  her  female  allendanti 

Tiiut  the  linital  attempta  qt  the  Centaun. 
heD_Piritbaaa  had  lost  Hippodam  I*,  he  agreed 
*,  whose  wife  Phedra 


dead,  to  earn  away  lOiDe  of  tbe  dnugblera  of 
the  god*.  Thair  fint  attempt  wa*  upon  Ueko, 
the  daughter  of  Leda,  and  after  lb>y  had  ob- 
tained thi*  beautiful  pnie,  the;  coM  Iota,  and 


Atheniiui  monarch  enlniitnl  ber  to  the  can  al 
bi*  mother  £thra,  at  Apbidnc,  till  ihe  wn*  «( 
nubile  ye*n;  but  the  reirntiiKnt  DrCaatDtaiui 
"  llui  lOOn  obliged  blm  to  reitcan  hor  mta  into 
til  hutdi.  UpIgi),  beliire  ihe  mched  Sparta, 
became  mother  of  a  daughter  by  Tbeeeus ;  but 
thi*  tnditioD,  conliraieir  by  some  ancient  tnj- 
thcdDgiita,  >*  confuted  by  othei^wlw  affirm,  that 
ahe  wa*  but  rune  year*  obi  when  eanied  awaj 
by  the  two  rojvl  frienda,  and  Oiid  intradnce* 
her  in  one  of  oiaenillea,  aayiog,  Eictflt  rtdii 
patta  tinart  nihSi.  Stm  tinw  after  Tbeaeos 
aiiisted  bi*  Aiend  in  procuring  a  wil^  and  litay 
both  deacended  ioto  the  infernal  regiona  to 
carry  awajr  Praaerpine.  Pluto,  ipniaed  of 
tbrir  intanliona,  Mopped  them.  Pintbon*  waa 
|>laced  on  hie  Other's  wheel,  and  Tbeaeu*  waa 
tied  to  a  huge  Kane,  on  which  he  had  act  to  net 
hinaelf.  Virsil  tepieaent*  him  in  thi*  eternal 
•tale  of  pmuument,  npeating  to  tbe  ahailca  in 
Tartarue  the  word*  of  DitciUitaUtiom  mtmiS, 
4-  Don  toHiure  divat.  ApoUodonu^  howentr, 
and  othen  declan,  that  he  wa*  not  laag  detun- 
ed in  hell  I  when  Herculea  came  to  ateartha  dog 
Cerberua,  he  lore  him  away  frcan  the  atone,  but 
with  *Dch  fiolenco  that  hia  akin  waa  left  behind. 
The  sajne  aanatance  wae  given  to  niixboa^ 
and  tbe  two  friend*  returned  upon  Ibe  earth  by 
the  &Teur  of  Hercules,  and  the  coasanl  of  lu 
infernal  deitiea,  not,  however,  without  •uQering 
'     most  excruciating  torment*.    Duririe  thu 


theu*,  in([nti*ted  himself   ..    _ . 

people  of  Athetu,  and  obtained  the  ertiwn  in 
preference  to  tbe  children  of  tbe  absent  mooaicli. 
At  his  return  Theseos  attamptoJ  to  eject  tim 
nsorper,  bat  '  !  AlheniaiM 

had  RH^otten  »d  he  letiied 

with  great  m  art  of  Lyeo- 

niedes,kinga  Afterpay- 

ing  bim  mud  ea,  ntber  jea- 

loo*  of  his  b  t  presents  of 

Mnrstheua,  c  rock,  on  pn- 

lance  of  ahov  of  bis  iJanii' 

niooi,  and  lL._ ep  precipicA. 

Some  auppoee  that  Tbeieii*  inadieitently  teU 
down  thi*  precipice,  and  that  he  w«»crnslied  to 
death  without  receiving  any  vicrience  from  Ly- 
comede*.  Tbe  children  of  Theseus,  af\i:r  the 
deelK  of  Mnestheua,  recovered  the  Atbeoian 
throne,  sod  that  the  memory  of  iheir  ftthar 
might  not  be  without  the  hooour*  due  to  a  hen, 
they  brought  hi*  remain*  Trom  Scyro*.  and  gavo 
them  a  magniikent  burial.  Tbey  *l>o  raued 
bim  atatuaa  and  a  terople,  and  festival*  and 
game*  wen  publicly  iDBlltuted  to  commeoMrata 
tbo  actiona  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered  sodi 
aervice*  to  the  people  of  Athena.  These  feati- 
fala  wan  still  celebrated  with  original  solerani- 
I;  in  tbe  age  of  Pauoania*  and  PTutarcb,  aboul 
(300  ^ean  sfW  the  death  of  Theaeua.  The 
biatorun*  disagree  from  tbe  poet*  in  their  ac- 
count* about  thi*  hero,  and  they  all  auppoMS 
that,  instead  of  attempting  to  carry  away  the 
wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  friendi  wished  to  aeduca 
a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Moioaa.— 
Thi*  daughter,  aa  the;  iiy,  bore  tbe  name  of 
Proaennne,  and  the  dog  which  kept  the  galea  of 
the  pahce,  wp*  called  Cerbczna,  and  bancs,  par> 
hapa,  «ri*cs  tbe  Sctiou  of  tbe  poet*.    Pirithotu 
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WM  torn  to  pieces  by  the  doff,bat  Theteus  wm 
confined  in  privon,  from  whence  he  made  his 
escape,  some  time  alter,  by  the  assistanoe  of 
Hercules.  Some  authors  place  Theseus  and 
his  friend  in  the  number  of  the  Argonauts,  but 
they  were  both  detained,  either  in  the  infernal 
regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Molossi,  in  the 
time  of  Jason's  expedition  to  Colchis.  Pl\U,  in 
vUd.'-ApoUod.  ^.—Hygin,  fab.  14  and  79.— 
Pau».  1,  c  2,  &c,— Ortrf.  Met.  7,  ▼.  433.  lb. 
412.  FoBt.  3,  V.  473  and  491.— /ferouf.— jWorf. 
1  and  4.— I/ttcan.  2,  v.  612.— ITomer.  Od,  21, 
V.  293.— JTevtod.  in  Scut.  Herc—JElian,  V.  H. 
4,  c  5.— ia<U.  Tkeb.  5,  ▼.  432— Proper*.  3.— 
Laetant.  ad  Theb.  Stat — Philott,  Icon.  1.— 
mace.  2.'^ApoUon.  1.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  ▼.  617.— 
Scneea.  in  Uippol.-^Stat.  AchiU.  I. 

^  Thesmopb5ra,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  as  law- 
giver, in  whose  honour  festivab  were  instituted 
cMidTViesmopfioria.  The Thesmophoria were 
instituted  by  Triptolemus,  or,  accordmgto  some, 
by  Orpheus  or  the  daughters  of  Danaus.    The 
greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  cities,  especially 
Athens,  observed  them  with  great  solemnity. 
The  worshippers  were  Anee-bom  women,  whose 
husbands  wore  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  festival.    They  were  assisted  by  a  priest, 
called  r^y  f^(>  because  he  carried  a  crown 
on  his  head.    There  were  also  certain  virgins 
who  offidatod,  and  were  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.    The  firee-bom  women  were  dress- 
ed in  white  robes  to  intimate  their  spotless  in- 
nocence ;    thc^  were  charged  to  observe  the 
strictest  chastity  during  three  or  five  days  be- 
fore the  celebration,  and  during  the  four  days  of 
the  solemnity ;  and  on  that  account  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  strew  their  bed  with  agnus  castus. 
They  were  also  churged  not  to  eat  pomegranates, 
or  to  wear  gnurlands  on  their  heads,  as  the  whole 
was  to  be  observed  with  the  greatest  signs  of 
seriousness  and  gravity,  without  any  display  of 
wantonness  or  levity.    It  was,  however,  usual 
to  jest  at  one  another,  as  the  goddess  Ceres  had 
been  made  to  smile  bt  a  meny  expremon  when 
she  was  sad  and  noekncholy  for  the  recent  loss 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine.    Three  days  were 
required  ibr  the  preparation,  and  upon  the  11th 
of  the  month  called  Pyanepsion,  the  women 
went  to  Eleusis,  carrying  books  on  their  heads, 
in  which  the  laws  which  the  goddess  had  in- 
vented were  contained.    On  Uie  14lh  of  the 
same  month  the  festival  began,  on  the  16th  day 
a  fast  was  observed  and  the  women  sat  on  the 
ground  in  token  of  humiliation.    It  was  usual 
during  the  festival  to  ofier  prayers  to  Ceres, 
Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  CalKgenia,  whom  some 
suppose  to  be  the  nurse  or  fiivourite  maid  of  the  I 
goddess  of  com,  or  perhaps  one  of  her  surnames. 
There  were  some  sacrifices  of  a  mysterious  na- 
ture, and  all  persons  whose  ofience  was  small 
were  released  from  confinement    Such  as  were 
initiated  at  the  festivals  of  Eleusis  assisted  at 
the  Thesmophoria,    The  place  of  high-piiest 
was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus. 
Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  431.  Fast.  4,  v,  6l9.^Apollcd. 
1,  c  4.— FXr^.  JSn,  4,  v,  58,— Sbp/M-  in 
<Edip.  CoL—Clem.  Alex. 

Thcsmothet^.  a  name  given  to  the  last  six 
aichons  among  the  Athenians,  because  they 
took  particular  care  to  enforce  tne  lavrs,  and  to 
see  justice  impartially  administered.  They  were 
#t  that  time  nine  in  murder. 


Thespii.  a  QnA  poet  of  Attica,  iunpose^ 
by  some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  5So  years 
before  Christ  His  remesentations  were  very 
rustic  and  imperfect  He  went  from  town  to 
town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  vras  erected  a  tem- 
porary stage,  where  two  actors,  whose  fiMses  were 
daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  entertained  the 
audience  with  ch<^  songs,  &c    Solon  was  a 

Seat  enemy  to  h'ls  dramatic  representationa. 
orat.  Art.  P.  2T6.^Diog. 
THEapius.  Kid.  PaH  III. 
Theutis,  or  Tbuthis,  a  prince  of  a  town  of 
the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  who  went  to  the 
Trejan  war.  He  ^[uarrelled  with  Agamemnon 
at  Aulis,  and  when  Minerva,  under  Uie  Ibnn  of 
Melas  son  of  Ops,  attempted  to  pacify  him,  he 
struck  the  goddess  and  returned  honM.  Some 
say  that  the  goddess  afterwards  appeared  to  him 
and  shoved  nim  the  wound  which  he  had  given 
her  in  the  thigh,  and  that  he  died  soon  after. 
Pans.  8»  c  28. 

Thimbron,  a  Lacedemonian  general,  chosen 
to  conduct  a  war  against  Persia.  He  was  re* 
called,  and  afterwards  re-appointed.  He  died 
B.C.  391.  Diod.n. 
Tboas.  Vid.  Part  HI. 
TeoBftRis,  called  also  Tamyris,  Tameiis^ 
Thamyris.  and  Tomerii^  was  oueen  of  the  Mas« 
sagets.  After  her  husband's  death  she  marched 
against  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  invade  her  terri- 
tories, cut  his  army  to  pieees,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot  The  barbuoos  queen  ordered  the 
head  of  the  £illen  monareh  to  be  cat  off  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  fuU  of  human  blood,  with 
the  insulting  words  of  aatia  te  tanguine  quern 
9iti»H.  Her  son  had  been  conquered  by  Cyrus 
before  she  marched  herself  at  the  head  of  her 
armies.  Herodot.  1,  c.  905.— JutHa.  1,  c  8. — 
TOnOl.  4,  el.  1,  v.  143. 

Thoria  Lex,  agraria^  by  Sp.  Thoriuii  the 
tribune.  It  ordained  that  no  nerson  should  pay 
any  rent  for  the  land  which  ne  possessed.  It 
also  made  some  regulations  about  grazing  and 
pastures.     Cie.  in  Brut. 

Thraseas,  or  THRAtioa.  (Pstu&)  a  Stoic 
phikMopher  of  Patavium,  in  tne  age  of  Nero^  fi^- 
mous  for  his  independence  and  generous  senti- 
ments; he  died  A.  D.  66.  Ju9.  5,  v.  36. — 
Mart.  1,  ep.  19.— Toctt  A.  15,  c  16. 

Thrasideus,  succeeded  his  father  Theron  as 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  conquered  by 
Hiero,  and  soon  after  put  to  d«ith.  Diod.  1 1. 
Thraso,  a  fiivourite  of  Hierenymus,  who 
espoused  the  interest  of  the  Romans.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  the  tyrant— The  character  of 
a  cBptftiP  in  Terence. 

TbrastbOlus,  a  famous  geneial  of  Athens, 
who  began  the  expulsion  of  the  30  tyrants  of 
his  country,  though  he  was  only  as^stod  by  30 
of  his  ftiends.  His  efforts  were  attended  with 
success,  B.  C.  401,  and  the  only  reward  he  re- 
ceived fi>r  Uiis  patriotic  action,  was  a  crown 
made  with  two  twigs  of  an  olive  branch ;  a  proof 
of  his  own  disinterestedness  and  of  the  virtues 
of  his  countrymen.  The  Athenians  employed 
a  man  whose  abilities  and  humanity  were  so 
conspicuous,  and  Throsybulus  was  sent  with  a 
powerftil  fleet  to  recover  their  lost  power  m  the 
.£gean  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  After  he 
had  gained  many  advantages,  this  great  man 
was  killed  in  his  camp  by  the  inhabitanU  of 
Aspendus,  whom  his  soldiers  had  plunderrd 
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Without  hw knowledge,  B.C.  391.  Diod.  14.— 
a  Sep.  in  vUd.^Cic.  PhU.—  VaL  Max,  4, 
c  1. 

Thrastllci,  L  ft  man  of  Attica,  to  diaofdcr- 
•d  in  his  mind  that  he  believed  all  the  ehipe 
which  entered  the  Pineus  to  be  hif  own.  He 
was  cured  i^  means  of  hb  brother,  whom  he 
liberally  reproached  for  depriving  him  of  that 
happy  illusion  of  mind.    JBlian.  V.  H.  4,  c 

25. II.  A  general  of  the  Athenians  in  the 

age  of  Alcibiades,  with  whom  he  obtained  a 

^^tory  ofet  the  Persians.     Hiueyd,  a III. 

A  Greek  Pytha|(orsan  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician, wlio  enjoyed  the  fiivour  and  the  friend- 
ahip  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.    SuU,  in  THb. 

THBiSYMlcHDS,  a  natiTC  of  Carthage,  who 
became  the  pupil  of  Isocrates  and  of  Plato. 
Though  he  was  a  public  teacher  at  i^hens,  he 
aufiered  for  want  of  breads  and  at  last  hanged 
himself.    Juv.  ^  ▼.  904. 

TiiEASTMfiDKs,  L  a  son  of  Nestor,  king  of 
Pylos,  by  Anaxilna,  the  daughter  of  Bias,  lie 
was  one  of  the  Grecian  chie£f  during  the  Tro- 
an  war.  Hygin.  fab,  27. — Paiu,  2,  c  86.— 
I.  A  son  of  Phuomelus,  who  earned  awa^  a 
daughter  of  Pisiitratus^  whom  he  named. 
Poiyctn,  6. 

TnOcfDiDEs,  La  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
bom  at  Athens.  £Us  fiitber's  name  was  Olorus, 
and  among  his  ancestors  he  reckoned  the  gieat 
Miltiadea.  His  youth  was  distinguished  by  an 
eager  desire  to  excel  in  the  vigorous  exerciBes 
and  jprmnastic  amusements  which  called  the 
attention  of  his  contemporaries,  and  when  he 
had  reached  the  years  ofmanhood,  he  appeared 
in  the  Athenian  armies^  During  the  relopon- 
nesian  wax  he  was  conunissioned  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  relieve  Amphipolis;  but  the  quick 
march  of  Broaidas,  the  Lacednmoniao  general, 
defeated  his  operations ;  and  Thucydidcs,  un- 
suooessftil  in  ms  expedition,  was  banished  from 
Athens.  This  happened  in  the  eighth  year  of 
this  celebrated  war,  and  in  the  place  of  his 
banbhmcoit  the  seneral  began  to  ^Tite  an  im- 
partial historvof  the  important  events  which 
had  happened  during  his  administration,  and 
which  stUl  continued  to  agitate  the  several  states 
of  Greece.  This  faawus  history  is  continued 
only  to  the  2l8t  year  of  the  war,  and  the  re- 
maming  part  of  the  time  tiU  the  demolition  of 
the  wafls  of  Athens,  was  described  by  the  pen 
of  Theopompus  and  Xenophon.  Thucydides 
wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect,  as  poamssed  of  more 
vigour,  parity,  elegance,  and  energy.  He  spared 
nether  time  nor  money  to  procure  authentic 
materials;  and  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  thoir 
enemies,  furnished  him  with  many  valuable 
communications,  which  contributed  to  throw 
great  li^t  on  the  different  transactions  of  the 
war.  His  history  has  been  divided  into  eight 
books,  the  last  of  which  is  imperfect,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  his  daughter. 
The  character  of  this  interesting  history  is  well 
known,  and  the  noble  emulation  of  the  writer 
will  ever  be  admired,  who  shed  tears  when  he 
heard  Herodotus  repeat  his  histonr  of  the  Per- 
sian wars  at  the  public  festivab  of  Greece.  The 
historian  of  Haiicaniassus  has  been  compared 
with  the  son  of  Olorus,  but  each  has  his  pecu- 
liar excellence.  Sweetness  of  style,  grsce,  and 
elegance  of  expression,  may  be  call^  the  cha- 
lacteristics  of  the  former  i  while  Thucydides 
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stands  unequalled  for  the  fire  of  bts  deseri[itjbn<# 
the  concuteness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  stroo|^ 
and  energetic  matter  of  his  narratives*     His  re- 
lations are  authentic,  as  he  himseU  was  inlemt- 
ed  in  the  events  he  mentions  i  his  impartiahty 
is  indubitable,  as  he  no  where  betrays  the  least 
resentment  against  his  countrymen,  and  the 
factious  partisans  of  Cleon.  who  had  banished 
him  firoro  Athens.    Many  nave  blamed  the  his- 
torian for  the  injudicious  distribution  of  kk  sutv 
ject,  and  while,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  th« 
whole  is  divided  into  summers  and  winter^  the 
thread  of  the  history  is  interrupted,  the  scene 
continually  shifted ;  and  the  reader,  unable  to 
pursue  events  to  the  end,  is  transported  firom 
Persia  to  Peloponnesus,  or  from  the  wtUs  of 
Syracuse  to  tae  coast  of  CoiC3rm.    The  ani- 
mated harangues  of  Thucydides  have  been  uni- 
versally admired ;  he  found  a  model  in  Herodo- 
tus, but  he  greatly  surpassed  the  original ;  and 
succeeding  histonans  have  adopted  with  suc- 
cess, a  peculiar  mode  of  writing  which  intro- 
duces a  general  addressing  himself  to  the  pae-  * 
sions  and  feelings  of  his  armies.    The  history 
of  Thucydides  was  so  admired,  that  Demosthe- 
nes^ to  perfect  himself  as  an  orator,  transcribed 
it  eight  different  times,  and  read  it  with  such 
attention,  that  he  could  ahnoat  repeat  it  by  heart. 
Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where  he  had  been 
recalled  from  his  exile,  in  hu  80th  year,  391 
years  before  Christ    The  best  editions  of  Thu- 
cydides are  those  of  Duker,  fol.  Amst.  1731 ;  of 
Glasgow,  12mo.  8  vols.  1759 ;  of  Hudson,  foL 
Oxon.  1696^  and  the  8vo.  of  Bipont  1788. 
Cic.  de  Oral.  SiC—Diod.  Vi^^Dionyt.  HqI.  de 
Tkw.^Mlian,    V,  H,  1%,  c  50.— Qutn/O. 
II.  A  son  of  Milesias,  in  the  a^  of  Peri- 
cles.   He  was  banished  for  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  Pericles,  &c 

Thy  EST  Es,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamb, 
and  grandson  of  Tantahis,  ofiexed  videnoe  to 
iErope,  the  wifo  of  his  brother  Atreus^  because 
ho  refused  to  take  him  as  his  coUeague  on  the 
throne  of  Argos.  This  was  no  sooner  known 
than  Atreus  divorced  JSrope,  and  banished 
Thyestes  from  his  kin^om ;  but  soon  after,  the 
more  effectually  to  punish  his  infidelity,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  re- 
called him  to  Aigos.  Thyestea  w«s  reedved  by 
his  brother  at  an  elegant  entertainment,  bat  he 
was  soon  informed  that  he  had  been  foedinjf 
upon  the  flesh  of  one  of  his  own  chikJren,  ^  This 
Atreus  took  care  to  communicate  to  him  by 
showing  him  the  remains  of  his  son's  body. 
This  action  appeared  so  barbarous,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  m3rthologists,  the  sun  chang- 
ed his  usual  course  not  to  be  a  spectator  of  so 
bloody  a  scene.  Thyestes  escaped  from  his 
brother,  and  fled  to  Epirus.  Some  time  after 
he  met  his  daughter  Pelopeia  in  a  grove  sacred 
to  Minerva,  anu  he  oficred  her  violence  without 
knowing  who  she  was.  This  incest,  however, 
according  to  som^  was  intentionally  committed 
by  the  father,  as  oe  had  been  told  by  an  oracle 
that  the  injuries  he  bad  veoeived  from  Atreus 
would  be  avenged  by  a  son  bom  from  himself 
and  Pelopeia.  The  daughter,  pregnant  by  her 
father,  was  seen  by  her  uncle  Atreus  and  mar- 
ried, and  some  time  after  she  brought  into  the 
worid  a  son,  whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods. 
The  life  of  the  child  was  preserved  by  goats ; 
he  was  called  JEgystbas,  and  presented  to  h)« 
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mother,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  Atreui. 
When  grown  to  yefov  of  maturity,  the  mother 
gave  her  son  JEgysthus  a  sword,  which  she  had 
taken  from  her  unknown  ravisher  in  the  ffrove 
of  Minervs,  with  hopes  of  discoTering  who  he 
was.  Meantime  Atreus,  intent  to  punish  his 
brother,  sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelads  to  pur- 
sue him,  and  when  at  last  they  found  him,  he 
was  draggnl  to  Argoe,  and  thrown  into  a  close 
pn8on.^JEljnrstbus  was  sent  to  murder  Thyes- 
tes,  but  the  lather  recollected  the  sword  which 
was  raised  to  rtab  him,  and  a  few  questions  con- 
vinced him  that  his  assassin  was  his  own  son. 
Pelopeia  was  present  at  this  discovery,  and  when 
she  found  that  she  had  committed  incest  with 
her  father,  she  asked  JEgysthus  to  let  her  ex- 
amine the  sword,  and  immediately  plunged  it 
into  hsr  own  breast  iBgysthus  rushed  from 
the  prison  to  Atreus,  with  the  bloody  weapon, 
and  murdered  him  near  an  altar,  as  he  wished 
to  offer  thanks  to  the  gods  on  the  supposed  death' 
of  Thyestes.  At  the  death  of  Atreus,  Thyes- 
tes  was  placed  on  his  brother's  throne  bv  ^gys- 
thus,  from  which  he  was  soon  after  driven  by 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  He  retired  from 
Argos,  and  was  banished  into  the  island  of  Cy- 
thera  by  Agamemnon,  where  he  died.  Apol- 
lod,  2,  c.  ^^—SofhoeL  in  Ajac—Hygin,  fab. 
86,  SiC'-Ovid.  in  lb.  3&9.— laican.  1,  v.  544, 
1.  7,  v.  451.— Sfenec.  in  Thyft 

Thymgbtes,  I.  a  kinf  of  Athens,  son  of  Ox- 
inthas,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Theseus 
who  reigned  at  Athens.  He  was  deposed  be- 
cause he  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  sent  by 
Xanthus,  kinc  of  Boeotia,  and  was  succeeded  by, 
a  Messenian  B.  C.  1128,  who  repaired  the  ho- 
nour of  Athens  by  fighting  the  Boeotian  king. 

Paw,  2,  c.  18. 11.  A  Troian  prince,  whoee 

wife  and  son  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Pri- 
am. It  was  to  revenge  the  king's  cruelty  that 
lie  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  bring  the  wood- 
en norse  within  their  dty.  He  was  son  of  Lao- 
medon,  according  to  some.  Virg,  Mn.  3,  ▼. 
32,^Dicty8  Cret.  4,  c  4. 

TiBfeRius,  I.  (Claudius  Drusus  Nero,)  a  Ro- 
man emperor  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  the  Clauml  In  his 
eariy  years  he  commanded  popularity  by  enter- 
taining the  populace  with  magnificent  shows 
and  ^bts  of  gladiators,  and  fie  gained  some 
applause  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  pro- 
nounced over  his  father,  though  only  nine  yean 
old.  His  fint  appearance  in  the  Roman  armies 
was  under  Augustus,  in  the  war  against  the 
Cantalnri,  and  afterwards,  in  the  capacity  of  ge- 
neral, he  obtained  victories  in  different  j^rts  of 
the  empire,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  tnumph. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  gbry,  Tiberius  fell  un- 
der the  displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  retired  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  continued  for  seven  years  as 
an  exile,  till  l^  the  influence  of  his  mother  Li- 
Tia  with  the  emperor,  he  was  recalled.  His  re- 
turn to  Rovne  was  the  more  glorious ;  he  had 
the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in  lUyricum, 
Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  seemed  to  divide 
the  sovereign  power  with  Augustus.  At  the 
death  of  this  celebrated  emperor,  Tiberius,  who 
bad  been  adopted,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
~ment',  and  wnile  with  dissimulation  and  affect- 
ed modesty  he  wished  to  decline  the  dangerous 
office,  he  found  time  to  try  the  fideliW  of  his 
fnenos,  tod  to  make  the  greatest  part  ot^the  Ro- 


mans believe  that  be  was  invested  with  the  par' 
pie,  not  firom  his  own  choice,  but  by  the  recom' 
mendation  of  Augustus  and  the  urgent  entrea- 
ties of  the  Roman  senate.  The  beginning  of  lii» 
reign  seemed  to  promise  tranquillity  to  the  world ; 
Tiberius  was  a  watchful  guardian  of  the  publlo 
peace,  he  was  the  friend  of  justice,  and  never  as- 
sumed the  sounding  titles  which  must  diasust  a 
free  nation ;  but  he  was  mitisfled  to  say  of  him- 
self that  he  was  the  master  of  his  slaves,  the  ge- 
neial  of  bis  soldiers,  and  the  fiither  of  the  citizens 
of  Rome.  That  seeming  moderation,  however^ 
which  was  but  the  fruit  of  the  deepest  policy, 
soon  disappeared,  and  Tiberius  was  viewed  in 
his  real  character.  His  ingratitude  to  hb  mother 
Livia,  to  whose  intrigues  he  was  indebted  for 
the  purple,  his  cruelty  to  his  wife  Julia,  and  his 
tyrannical  oppression  and  murder  of  many  noble 
senators,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  people, 
and  suspected  even  by  his  most  intimate  favour- 
ites. The  armies  mutinied  in  Pannonia  and 
Germany,  but  the  tumults  were  silenced  by  the 
prudence  of  the  generab  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
officera,  and  the  factious  demagogues  were 
abandoned  to  punishment.  This  acted  as  a 
check  upon  Tiberius  in  Rome ;  he  knew  firom 
thence,  as  his  successora  experienced^  that  bis 
power  was  precarious,  and  his  very  existence  in 
perpetual  danger.  He  continued,  as  he  had 
begun,  to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  the  se- 
nate ;  all  hbels  against  him  he  disregarded,  and 
observed,  that  in  a  free  city  the  thoughts  and 
the  tongue  of  every  man  should  be  free.  The 
taxes  were  gradually  lessened,  and  luxury  re- 
strained by  the  salutary  regulations,  as  wmI  as 
by  the  prevailing  example  and  frugality  of  the 
emperor^  While  Rome  exhibiteaa  scene  of 
peace  and  public  tranquillity,  the  barbarians 
were  severally  defeated  on  the  borden  of  the 
empire,  and  Tiberius  gained  new  honours  liv 
the  activity  and  valour  of  Germanicus  and  lie 
other  fiuthful  lieutenants.  Vet  the  triumphs  of 
Germanicus  were  beheld  with  jealousy.  Tibe- 
rius dreaded  his  power,  he  was  envious  of  his 
popularity,  and  the  death  of  that  celebrated 
general  in  Antioch  was,  as  some  suppose,  ac- 
celerated by  poison  and  the  secret  rMentmenl 
of  the  emperor.  Not  only  his  relations  and 
friend&  but  the  great  and  opulent  were  fluoific- 
ed  to  his  ambition,  cruelty,  and  avarice;  and 
there  was  scarce  in  Rome  one  single  &mfly  that 
did  not  reproach  Tiberius  for  the  loss  of  a 
brother,  a  father,  or  a  husband.  He  at  last  re- 
tired to  the  island  of  Capree,  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  where  he  buned  himself  in  unlaw- 
Ail  pleasures.  The  cave  of  the  empire  was  en- 
truiited  to  favourites,  among  whom  Seianus  for 
a  while  shone  with  uncommon  splendour.  In 
his  solitary  retreat  the  emperor  propoaed  rewards 
to  such  as  invented  new  pleasures,  or  could  pro- 
duce fresh  luxuries.  He  forgot  his  age  as  well 
as  his  dignity,  and  disgrace  himsdf  by  \he 
most  unnatural  vices  and  enormous  indulgences 
which  can  draw  a  blush,  even  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  most  debauched  and  abandoned. 
While  the  emperor  was  lost  to  himself  and  the 
world,  the  provinces  were  harassed  on  everj 
side  by  the  barbarians,  and  Tiberius  found  him- 
self insulted  by  those  enemies  whom  hitherto 
he  had  seen  h&  prostrate  at  his  feet  with  every 
mark  of  submissive  adulation.  At  last  grown 
I  weak   and   helpless   through   infirmities,   h% 
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tlMNight  of  hit  approaehiDg  diMolaiion ;  and,  at 
be  wdl  knew  that  Rome  coold  not  exist  with- 
out a  head,  he  nominated  as  his  successor  Cains 
Cabgola.  Man^  might  inqoire  why  a  youth 
naturally  so  vicious  and  abandoned  as  Caius 
was  chosen  to  be  the  master  of  an  extensive 
empire ;  but  Tiberius  wished  his  own  cruelties 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  iMrbarities  which  might 
be  displayed  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  whose 
natural  propensities  he  had  well  defined,  in  sav- 
ing of  C5aligula,  that  he  bred  a  serpent  for  the 
Roman  people,  and  a  Phaeton  for  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  Tiberius  died  at  Misenum  the  IGth  of 
March,  A.  D.  37,  in  the  78th  vear  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  23  years,  6  months,  and  36  days. 
CaUgola  was  accused  of  having  hastened  his 
endby  sofibcating  him.  The  joy  was  univer- 
sal when  his  death  was  known ;  and  the  people 
(^  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  had  a  moment 
to  rejoice,  heedless  of  the  caJamitiea  which 
awaited  them  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  The 
body  of  Tiberius  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and 
burnt  ^th  great  solemnity.  A  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  by  Caligula,  who  seemed  to 
Ibrget  his  benefrctor  while  he  expatiated  on  the 
praises  of  Augustus.  Germanicus,  and  his  own. 
The  character  of  Tiberius  has  been  exatnincd 
with  particular  attention  by  historians,  and  bis 
reign  is  the  subject  of  the  most  perfect  and  ele- 
gant of  all  the  compositions  of  Tacitus.  When 
a  private  man,  Tiberius  was  universally  esteem- 
ed; when  ho  had  no  superior,  he  was  proud, 
arrogant,  jedous,  and  revengefuL  If  he  found 
his  military  operations  conducted  by  a  warlike 
general,  he  affected  moderation  and  virtue ;  but 
when  he  got  rid  of  the  {wwerful  influence  of  a 
fiivourite,  tie  was  tyrannical  and  dissolute.  If, 
as  some  observed,  he  had  lived  in  the  times  of 
the  Roman  republic,  he  might  have  been  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  great  ancestors ;  but  the  sove- 
reign power  lodged  in  his  hand  rendered  him 
vicious  and  oppressive.  Yet,  though  he  encou- 
raged informers  and  favoured  flattery,  he  blush- 
ed at  the  mean  servilities  of  the  senate,  and  de- 
rided the  adulation  of  his  courtiers,  who  ap- 
proached him,  he  said,  as  if  they  approached  a 
savage  elephant.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning, 
he  was  an  eloquent  and  ready  speaker,  and  de- 
dicated some  part  of  his  time  to  study.  He 
wrote  a  lyric  poem,  entitled,  A  complaint  on 
the  death  of  Lucius  Cesar,  as  also  some  Greek 
pieces  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  fovonrite  au- 
thors. He  avoided  all  improper  expressions, 
and  all  foreign  words  he  totally  wished  to  ba- 
nish f^m  the  Latin  tongue.  As  instances  of 
his  humanity,  it  has  been  recorded  that  he  was 
uncommonly  liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, whose  habitations  had  been  destroyed  b^ 
a  violent  earthauake,  A.  D.  17.  One  of  his 
oflicers  wished  him  to  increase  the  taxes,  iVo, 
said  Tiberius,  a  good  sJupherd  must  aheari  not 
JUm/  hU  §heep.  The  senators  wished  to  call  the 
month  of  November,  in  which  he  was  bom,  by 
his  name,  in  imitation  of  J.  Cssar  and  Augus- 
tus, in  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  but  this 
he  refused,  saying,  What  will  you  do,  conscript 
fathers^  if  you  hare  thirteen  Cetsara?  Like  the 
rest  of  the  emperors,  ho  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  and  even  during  his  life.  It  has 
been  wittily  observed  by  Seneca,  that  he  never 
was  intoxicated  but  once  all  his  life,  for  he  con- 
tinued in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxication  from 
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the  time  he  gave  himself  to  drinking  till  the  ksl 
moment  of  liis  life.    Suetan.  in  vitd^  &c.— 

TacU.  Ann.  6,  Ac.— I>um.   Cass. II.    A 

friend  of  Julius  Cesar,  whom  he  aocompanied 
in  the  war  of  Alexandria.  'Tiberius  ibicot  the 
fiivonrs  he  had  received  from  his^  frlcma ;  and 
when  he  was  assassinated,  he  wished  all  his 

murderers  to  be  publicly  rewarded. III.  One 

of  the  Gracchi  [  Vid.  OracchuM.}— — IV.  Sem- 
pronius,  a  son  of  Drusos  and  Livia,  the  sister 
of  Germanicus,  put  to  death  by  Califfula. 

V.  A  son  of  Brutus,  put  to  death  by  his  Iktber 
because  he  had  conspired  with  other  joang  no- 
blemen to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  thiooe.— 

VI.  A  Thracian,  made  emperor  of  Rooie  in  ths 
latter  ages  of  the  empire. 

TiBULLUs,  Aulus  Attxus,  ["is  the  esiiiMt 
and  most  admired  of  the  Roman  elegiac  poets. 
His  birth  may  be  coniectured  to  have  occuned 
between  the  years  695  and  700.     It  has  often 
been  remarked,   that  few  of  the  grcaj.  Latin 
poets,  orators,  or  historians^  were  bom  at  Romff 
and  that,  if  the  capital   had  always  confin- 
ed the   distinction  of  Romans  to  the  ancient 
families  within  the  walls,  her  name  would  have 
been  deprived  of  some  of  its  noblest  ornaments. 
TibuUus,  however,  b  one  of  the  exceptions,  as 
his  birth,  in  whatever  year  it  may  nave  luip- 
pened,  unquestionably  took  place  in  the  capitaL 
He  was  descended  of  an  equestrian  family,  of 
considerable  wealth   and  possessions,   thoa^ 
little  known  or  mentioned  in  the  history  of  tbiff 
country.    His  father  had  been  engaged  on  the 
side  of  Poropey  in  the  civil  wars^  ana  died  soon 
after  Cesar  had  finally  triumphed  over  the  liber- 
ties of  Rome.    It  is  said,  but  without  any  suffi- 
cient authority,  that  TibuUus  himself  was  pre- 
sent at  Philippi  along  with  his  friend  MesnJs, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  lepublican  armv.     He  re- 
tired in  early  life  to  his  paternal  villa  near  Pe« 
dum,  (now  Zagarola^)  a  town  in  the  ancient 
Latian  territory,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Prenesle.    In  bb  youth  he  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  affluence  and  fortune,  but  the  ampls 
patrimony,  which  he  inherited  fit>m  his-ances^ 
tors,  was  matly  diminisbed  by  the  partitions  of 
lana  maoe   to  the  soldiery  of  the  triumvirs. 
Dacier  and  other  French  critics  have  alleged, 
that  he  was  ruined  by  his  own  dissipation  and 
extravagance,  which  has  been  denied  by  Vul- 
pius  and  Broukhusius,  the  learned  ettitors  and 
commentators  of  Tibulius,  with  the  same  eager- 
ness as  if  their  own  fame  and  fortune  had  de- 
pended on  the  question.     The  partitbn  of  the 
lands  in  Italy  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of 
his  indigence ;  but  we  think  it  not  unlikely,  that 
hb  own  extrava^rance  may  have  contributed  to 
hb  early  difficulties.    He  utters  his  complaints 
of  the  venality  of  hb  mistresses  and  favourites 
in  terms  which  show  that  he  had  already  suf- 
fered   from  their   rapacity.    Keveitheless,  he 
expresses  himself  as  if  prepared  to  part  with 
every  thin£  to  gratify  their  cupidity.    It  seems 

Crobable,  that  no  part  of  the  land,  of  which  Ti- 
nllus  had  been  deprived^  was  restored  to  him, 
as  we  find  not  in  his  elegies  a  single  expression 
of  gratitude  or  compliment,  from  which-it  mi^ht 
be  conjectured  that  Augustus  had  atoned  to  him 
for  the  wrongs  of  Octavius.  It  b  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  reduced  to  extreme  want^ 
Tibulius  himself  compbins  indeed  of  poverty, 
but  the  poverty  of  the  Latin  poets  b  pretty  well 
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defined  by  Bioukhusias,  'Fortuna  mediocris  cai 
nihil  deest,'  and  nearly  tho  same  notion  of  it  is 
communicated  to  us  by  TibuUus  in  bis  first  ele- 
gy.  It  migbt  even  be  inferred  from  a  distich  in 
a  subsequent  elegy,  that  his  chief  paternal  seat 
had  been  preserved  to  him ;  and  Horace,  in  a 
complimentary  epistle,  written  long  after  the 
partition  of  the  lands,  says,  that  the  gods  had 
bestowed  on  him  wealth,  and  the  art  of  enjoy* 
ing  it.    EUs  friendship  for  Messala,  and  per- 
haps some  hope  of  improving  hb  moderate  and 
diminished  fortune,  induced  him  to  attend  that 
celebrated  commander  in  various  military  expe- 
ditions.   It  would  appear  that  he  had  accom- 
Knied  him  in  not  less  than  three.     Messala, 
ing  intrusted  by  the  emperor  with  an  extra- 
ordmary  command  in  the  East,  requested  Ti- 
buUus to  accompany  him,  and  to  this  proposal 
our  poet,  though  it  would  appear  with  some  re- 
luctance, at  length  consented.    He  had  not, 
however,  been  lonff  at  sea,  when  his  health  suf- 
fered so  severely,  that  he  was  oblii^ed  to  be  put 
on  shore  at  an  island,  which  TibuUus  names  bv 
its  poetical  appellation  of  Phsacio,  but  which 
was  then  commonly  caUed  Corcvra,  (now  Car- 
fu,)    He  recovered  from  this  dangerous  sick- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  renew  his 
voyage,  he  joined  Messala,  and  tmveUed  with 
him  through  Syria,  Gilicia,  and  Egypt    Hay- 
ing returned  to  Italy,  he  again  retired  to  his 
&rm  at  Pedum,  where,  though  he  occasionally 
vbited  the  capital,  he  chiefly  resided  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.     TibuUus  was  endued 
with  elesant  manners,  and  a  bandsonDe  person, 
which  often  procured  him  the  love,  though  they 
could  not  always  secure  the  constancy,  of  the 
&ir.    With  DeUa,  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  successful,  but  she  forsook  him  for  a 
husband  or  a  more  fiivoured  lover ;  and  his  fbr- 
tune  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
obtain  for  him  tne  good  graces  of  the  rapadous 
Nemesis.    WhUe  he  thua  bowed  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty,  he  at  the  same  time  drew  closer  his 
connexion  with  the  most  learned  and  polite  of 
his  countrymen,  as  Valgius,  Macer,  and  Ho- 
race.   TibuUus'  enjoyment  of  this  sort  of  life 
was  considerably  impaired  by  the  state  of  bis 
health,  which  had  continued  to  be  delicate  ever 
since  the  Ulnees  with  which  he  was  attacked  at 
Corcvnu    His  existence  was  protracted  tiU  734, 
and  his  death,  which  happened  in  that  year, 
was  deplored  by  Ovid  in  a  long  elegiac  poem. 
The  events  and  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Ti- 
buUus have  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  on 
his  writings.    Those  occurrences  to  which  he 
was  expoMd  tended  to  give  a  peculiar  turn  to 
his  thoughts,  and  a  peculiar  colouring  to  his 
language.    He  feU  on  the  evU  days  of  ms  coun- 
try.   The  Ronian  fair  of  the  highest  rank  had 
become  alike  licentious  and  veniu ;  and  the  pro- 
perty of  those  ancient  possessors  of  the  Italian 
soU,  who  had  adhered  to  the  repubUcan  party, 
Was  divided  by  unprincipled  usurers  among 
their  rapacious  soldiery.    Unhappy  in  love,  and 
less  prosperous  in  fortune,  than  m  early  youth 
he  had  reason  to  anticipate,  aU  that  he  utters  on 
these  topics  is  stamped  with  such  reaUty,  that 
tio  reader  can  suspect  for  a  moment,  either  that 
his  complaints   were   borrowed   from  Greek 
vources,  or  were  the  mere  creations  of  &ncy. 
His  inability  to  procure  either  the  advantaffes 
of  finrtone  or  dehghta  of  coDtentment,  is  fne 


source  of  constant  struggle  and  disappointmefiti 
Hence,  tho  irritabUity,  melancholy,  and  chanffe- 
ableness  of  his  temper.    Such  circumstances  in 
the  Ufe,  and  such  features  in  the  character,  of 
TibuUus,  wiU,  we  think,  be  found  explanatory 
and  iUustrative  of  much  which  we  find  in  his 
elegies.    These  elegies  have  been  divided  by 
German  writers  into  Erotic^  Rural^  Devotional t 
and  PaTtegyricoL    The  compositions  evidently 
most  adapted  to  the  genius  of  TibuUus,  are 
poems  not  merely  written  in  elegiac  verse,  but 
which  answer  to  our  understanding  of  the  word 
Elegy^  in  the  subject  and  sentiments.  The  tone 
of  complaint  best  accords  with  his  soul.    Uke 
the  nigntingale,  his  most  mournful  notes  are  bis 
sweetest,  and  melancholy   fcelinss  are  those 
which  he  expresses  most  frcquenUy,  as  well  as 
with  most  truth  and  beauty."     Durdop.]    His 
first  composition  was  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of 
his  friena  Messala,  but  his  more  favourite  study 
was  writing  love  verses  in  praise  of  his  mis- 
tresses Delia   and   Plautia,  of  Nemesis  and 
Nesra ;  and  in  these  elegant  eflfusions  he  show- 
ed himself  the  most  correct  of  the  Roman  poets. 
As  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus,  he  k)st 
his  possessions  when  the  soldiers  of  the  trium- 
virate were  rewarded  with  lands ;  but  he  miffbt 
have  recovered  them  if  he  had  condescen£d, 
like  Virgil,  to  make  his  court  to  Augustus. 
Four  books  of  elegies  are  the  only  remaining 
pieces  of  his  composition.    They  are  uncom- 
monly elegant  and  beautifbl,  and  possessed  with 
so  much  ^pice  and  purity  of  sentiment,  that 
the  writer  is  deservedly  nuiked  as  the  prince  of 
elegiac  poets.    TibuUus  was  intimate  with  the 
Uteraiy  men  of  his  age,  and  he  for  some  time 
had  a  poetical  contest  with  Horace,  in  gaining 
the  fiivours  of  an  admired  courtezan.    Ovid  has 
written  a  beautiful  el^gy  on  the  death  of  his 
friend.    The  poems  orribuUus  are  generaUy 

fmblished  with  those  of  Propertius  and  Catul- 
us,  of  which  the  best  editions  are,  that  of  Vul- 
pius,  Petavii,  1737, 1749. 1755;  that  of  BarixNi, 
12nM>.  Paris,  1754  ;  and  that  by  Heyne,  8vo. 
Ups.  1776.  Ovid.  3,  AmJeL  9,  Trut.  3,  v.  447- 
—Horat,  1,  ep,  4,  L  1,  od.  33,  ▼.  I.— Quin/i/. 
10,  c.  1. 

TiciDA,  a  Roman  poet  a  few  years  bef<»e  the 
as e  of  Cicero,  who  wrote  einfframs,  and  prais- 
ea  his  mistress  Metella  unmr  the  fictitious 
name  of  PerUla.     Ovid.  TrUU  2,  v.  433. 

TiGELUNus,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  his  in- 
trigues and  perfidy  in  the  court  of  Nero.  He 
was  appointed  judge  at  the  trial  of  the  conspi- 
rators who  had  leagued  against  Nero,  for  which 
he  was  lilieraUv  rewarded  with  triumphal  ho- 
nours. He  aiterwards  betraved  the  emperoTi 
and  was  ordered  to  destroy  himself,  68  A.  D. 
TacU,  Hist.  1,  c  l^.—Plui.—Juv.  1. 

TiGRANEs,  I.  a  kinff  of  Armenia,  who  made 
himself  master  of  Assyria  aiid  Cappadocia. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  or  Mith- 
ridates,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  father-in-laW| 
he  declared  war  against  the  Romans.  He  de- 
spised these  distant  enemies,  and  even  ordered 
tne  head  of  the  messenger  to  be  cut  oflf  who 
first  told  him  that  the  Roman  general  was  tidd- 
ly advancing  towards  his  capital.  His  pride, 
however,  was  soon  abated,  and  though  he  or* 
dered  the  Roman  consul  LucuUus  to  be  brought 
aUve  into  his  presence,  he  fled  with  precipitation 
from  l^  capitidi  and  was  soon  after  defeated 
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ticat  moant  Tauras.  This  totally  dUheaitened 
Aim,  be  refined  to  receive  MithnJates  into  his 
palace,  and  even  set  a  price  upon  hia  head.  His 
mean  aobmisaion  to  Pompey,  the  successor  of 
LocUlIai  in  Asia,  and  a  bnbe  of  60,000  talcnU, 
ensured  him  on  his  throne,  and  he  received  a 
garrison  in  his  capital,  and  continued  at  peace 
with  the  ftomans.  His  second  son  of  the  same 
name  revolted  against  him,  and  attempted  to 
dethrone  Urn  with  the  assistance  of  the  ungof 
Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  lliis 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  son  bad  fecourse  to  the 
Romans,  by  whom  he  was  put  in  possession  of 
Sophene,  while  the  father  remained  quiet  on 
the  throne  of  Armenia.  The  son  was  after- 
wards sent  in  chdns  to  Rome  for  his  insolence 
to  Pompcy.  de.  pro  Man. —  Vol.  Max.  5,  c 
5.— Poterc.  3,  c.  33  and  T!.— Justin.  40,  c  1 

%nd2,^Plut.  in  Luc.  Pomp.  dec. 'II.  A  king 

of  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was 
pot  to  death.  Tacit.  &  Ann.  c.  40.— III.  One 
of  the  royal  ^niily  of  the  Cappadocians,  chosen 
by  Tiberius  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Armenia. 

TiMJEA,  the  wife  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta, 
was  debauched  by  Alcibiades,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son.  This  child  was  rejected  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  though  Agis,  on  his  death- 
bed, deciiured  him  to  be  legitimate.    Plut.  in 

TiMJEiTs,  I.  a  friend  of  Alexander,  who  came 
to  his  atsistence  when  he  was  alone  surrounded 
by  the  Ozydractt.  He  was  killed  in  the  en- 
counter. Curt.  9,  e.  5.— -11.  An  historian  of 
Sicily,  who  flourished  about  962  B.  C.  and  died 
In  thie  96th  year  of  his  age.  His  father's  name 
was  Andromachus.  He  was  banished  from 
Sicily  by  Agathocles.  His  general  histoiy  of 
Sicily,  and  that  of  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus,  were 
in  general  esteem,  and  his  authority  was  great, 
except  when  he  treated  of  Agathocles.  All  his 
compositions  are  lost    PltU.  in  Me. — Cic.  de 

Orat.--Diod.  5.— C.  Afep. III.  A  writer 

who  published  some  treatises  concerning  an- 
cient philosophers.    Diog.inEmp. IV.  A 

JPythagorean  philoeopher,  bom  at  Locris.  He 
followed  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the  me- 
tempsychosiB,  but  in  some  parts  of  his  system 
of  the  worid  he  differed  from  him.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  nature  and  the  soul  of  the 
world,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  still  extant.  JPlato. 
in  Tim.'-Plut, 

TiMAOOBAs,  in  Athenian,  capitally  punished 
for  paying  homage  to  Darius,  according  to  the 
Persian  manner  of  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Persia  as  ambassador.  VaL 
Max,  6,  c  X^SuidoM, 

Tnf  ANTHBa,  1  painter  of  Sicyon,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip,  the  fotner  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  hb  cekbrated  painting  of  Iphigenia  going  to 
be  immolated,  he  represented  all  the  attendants 
overwhelmed  with  grief}  but  his  superior  ge- 
nius, by  covering  the  face  of  Agamemnon,  left 
to  the  conception  of  the  imagination,  the  deep 
Horrows  of  the  father.  He  omained  a  prize,  for 
which  the  celebrated  Parrhasius  was  a  compe- 
titor. This  was  in  painting  an  Ajax  with  all 
the  fury  which  his  disappointments  could  occa- 
sion when  deprived  ot  the  arms  of  Achilles. 
Cic.  de  Orat.-^Val.  Max.  8,  c.  IL—w^ian.  V. 
H.  9,  c  11. 

TiMARCHus,  1. 1  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
intimate  with  Lamprodes,  tne  disciple  of  Socra- 
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tes.    DiofT. ^IL  A  i:betcrictan,  who  hung 

himself  wnen  accused  of  licentiousness  by  fF,% 

chines. III.  An offioarin  iBtolia,  who  bum^ 

his  ships  to  prevent  the  flight  of  his  compa- 
nions, and  to  ensure  himself  the  victory.  Po- 
lyttn.  5. 

TiMASiTHEUs,  a  princeoflipanu  who  obliged 
a  number  of  pirates  to  spare  some  Romans  who 
were  going  to  make  an  o^rii^  of  the  spoils  of 
Veii  to  the  fpA  of  Delphi.  The  Roman  senate 
rewarded  lum  very  liberally,  and  137yten  after, 
when  the  Caithaginians  were  dispossessed  of 
Lipari,  the  same  generositjr  was  nobly  extended 
to  his  descendants  in  the  island.  Diod,  14. — 
Plut.  in  Cam. 

TiMEsius,  a  native  of  Clazomens,  who  began 
to  build  Abdera.  He  was  prevented  by  the 
Thradans,  but  honoured  as  a  hero  at  Abdera. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  168. 

TiMocLfiA,  a  Theban  lady,  alster  to  Theage- 
nes,  who  was  killed  at  Cheronsa.  OHe  of  Alex- 
ander's soldiers  offered  her  violence,  after  which 
she  led  her  ravisher  to  a  well,  and  while  he  be- 
lieved that  immense  treasures  were  concealed 
there,  Timoclea  threw  him  into  it  Alexander 
commended  her  virtue,  and  forbad  his  soUiera 
to  hurt  the  Theban  females.    Plut.  in  Alex. 

TiMdcLEs,  V*  was  one  of  the  earlier  poets  of 
the  new  comedy.  He  was  the  contemporary 
of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  attacks  in  a  fragment 
of  the  'Hp«M(,  for  a  disinclination  to  peace ;  and 
in  another,  the  A4X«f,  he  accuses  him  of  receiv- 
ing bribes  from  Harpahis,  the  unfoidiful  trea- 
surer of  Alexander."     Theatre  rf  the  Greekt.] 

TimocrIteb,  I.  a  Greek  philoaopher  of  on- 
common  austerity. II.  A  Syracusan,  who 

married  Arete  when  Dion  had  been  baniahed 
into  Greece  by  Dionysins.  He  commsnded  tho 
forces  of  the  tyrant 

TiMocREOR,  a  comicpoet  of  Rhodes^  who  ob- 
tained poetical,  as  well  as  gymnastic  prises  at 
Olympia.  He  lived  about  476  years  before 
Christ,  distinguished  for  his  voracity,  and  also 
for  his  resentment  against  SinKNiides  and  The- 
mistocles.  The  following  epitaph  was  written 
on  his  grave : 

Midta  biben»t  ^  mMa  voroiu,  mala  denique 

dieene 
MuUiMf  hiejaceo  7\mocreon  Rkodiut, 

TiMOLEON,  a  oelebnted  Corintluaii,  son  of 
Timodemus  and  Demariste.  He  wis  such  an 
enemy  to  tyranny,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
murder  his  own  brother  Timophanes  when  he 
attempted,  against  his  representations,  to  make 
himsMf  absolote  in  Corinth.  This  was  viewed 
with  pleasure  by  the  friends  of  liberty  ;  but  the 
mother  of  Ttmoleon  conceived  the  most  invete- 
rate aversion  fbr  her  son,  and  for  ever  banished 
him  from  her  sight.  Thb  proved  painful  to 
Timoleon ;  a  settled  melancholy  dwelt  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  refused  to  accept  of  any  offices  in 
the  state.  When  the  Syracusana,  opprosMd 
with  the  tyrann;|r  of  Dionysiiis  the  younger,  and 
of  the  Carthaginians,  had  solicited  the  assistance 
of  the  Corintniana^  all  looked  upon  Tioooleonas 
a  proper  deUverer  ;  but  all  applications  would 
have  been  disregarded,  if  one  of  the  nutfistrates 
had  not  avrakened  in  him  the  sense  ornatoral 
liberty.  TVmo/ftm,  aays  he,  if  you  accept  qf 
the  command  qfthit  expedition^  tee  will  believe 
that  you  have  killed  a  tyrant ;  but  if  not,  we 
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t9nnoi  hut  call  you  your  brother's  murderer. 
This  had  due  elTcct,  and  Titnolcoii  «ailcd  for 
Syracuse  with  ten  ships,  accompanied  by  about 
^OOO  men.     The  Carthaginians  attempted  to 
oppose  him,  but  Timoleon  eluded  their  vigi- 
lance.   Icetas,  who  had  the  possession  of  the 
city,  was  defeated,  and  Dionysius,  who  despair- 
ed of  success,  gave  himself  up  into  the  hands  of 
the  Corinthian  generaL    This  success  gained 
Timoleon  adherents  in  Sicily,  many  cities  which 
liitherto  had  looked  upon  him  as  an  impostor 
claimed  his  protection,  and  when  he  was  at  last 
master  of  oyracuse  by  the  total  overthrow  of 
Icetas  and  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  razed  the 
dtodel  which  had  been  the  seat  of  tyranny,  and 
erected  on  the  spot  a  common  ball.    Syracuse 
was  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  at  the 
eolicUation  of  Timoleon,  a  Corinthian  colony 
was  sent  to  Sicily  ;  the  lands  were  equally  di- 
vided among  the  citizens,  and  the  houses  were 
sold  ibr  a  thousand  talents^  which  were  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  state,  and  deposited  in 
the  treasury.    When  Syracuse  was  thus  deli- 
vered from  tyranny,  the  conqueror  extended  his 
benevolence  to  the  other  states  of  Sicily,  and  all 
the  petty  tyrants  were  reduced  and  banished 
from  the  island.    A  code  of  salutary  taws  was 
framed  for  the  Syracusans ;  and  the  armies  of 
Cartha^  wt^ch  had  attempted  a^in  to  raise 
commotions  in  Sicily,  were  defeated,  and  peace 
was  at  last  re-established.    The  gratitude  of  the 
Sicilians  was  shown  every  where  to  their  de- 
liverer.   Timoleon  was  received  with  repeated 
applause  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  though  a 
pnvato  man,  unconnected  with  the  covemment, 
he  continued  to  enjoy  his  former  influence  at 
Syracuse ;  his  advice  was  consulted  on  matters 
of  jmportflmce^  and  his  authority  respected.    He 
ridiculed  the  accusations  of  malevolence,  and 
when  some  informers  had  charged  him  with  op- 
pression, he  rebuked  the  Syracusans  who  were 
going  to  put  the  accusers  to  immediate  death. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  his  providential  es- 
cape from  the  dax^er  of  an  assassin  has  been 
recorded  by  one  ofbis  biographers.    As  he  was 
going  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  after  a  vic- 
tory, two  assassins,  sent  by  the  enemies,  ap- 
proached his  person  in  disguise.    The  arm  of 
one  of  the  assassins  wa»  already  lifted  up,  when 
he  was  suddenly  stabbed  l^  an  unknown  person, 
who  made  his  escape  from  the  camp.    The 
ether  assassin,  struck  at  the  fall  of  his  compa- 
nion, fell  before  Timoleon,  and  confessed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  army,  the  conspiracy  that  had 
been  formed  against  his  life.    The  unknown 
assassin  was  mean  time  pursued,  and  when  he 
was  found,  he  declared  toat  he  had  committed 
no  crime  in  avenging  the  death  of  a  beloved  fa- 
ther, whom  the  man  he  had  stabbed  had  mur- 
dered in^he  town  of  LeontinL    Inquiries  were 
made,  and  his  confessions  were  found  to  be  true. 
Timoleon  died  at  Syracuse  about  337  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.    His  l>ody  received  an 
honourable  burial  in  a  public  place  called  from 
him  THmoleorUeum  ;  but  the  tears  of  a  grateful 
nation  were  more  convincing  proofs  of -the  public 
regret,   than  the  institution  of  festivals,  and 
games  yearly  to  be  observed  on  the  day  of  his 
death.     C.  Nep.  &,  Plut,  in  vUa^^Polycen,  5, 
c.  X-^Diod.  16. 

•  TiMoMACHi/s,  a  painter  of  Byzantium  in  the 
age  of  Sylla  and  Marius.    His  paintings  of 
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her  children,  and  his  AjaSh 
80  talents  by  J.  Cesar,  and 


INdedea  murdering 

were  purchased  for 

deposited  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  'Bmwa.  Plvfu 

35,  c.  11. 

TiMON,  I.  a  native  of  Athens,  called  Misaft- 
thrope^  for  his  unconquerable  aversion  to  man>- 
kind  and  all  society.  He  was  fond  of  Apeman'- 
tus^  another  Athenian,  whose  character  was 
similar  to  his  own,  and  he  said  that  he  had  some 
partiality  for  Alcibiades^  because  he  was  one  day 
to  be  his  country's  ruin.  Once  he  went  into  the 
public  assembly,  and  told  his  countrymen^  that 
oe  had  a  fis-tree  on  which  many  had  ended 
their  life  wi3i  a  halter,  and  that  as  he  was  going 
to  cut  it  down  to  raisea  building  on  the  spot,  he 
advised  all  such  as  were  inclined  to  destroy  tbcm'> 
selves,  to  hasten  and  go  and  hang  themselves  in 
his  garden.  Plut.  in  Ale.  Ac-^lAtcian.in  Tim. 
^Pwia.  6,  c  18.— —II.  A  Greek  poet,  son  of 
Timachus,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Pniladelphus» 
He  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  all  now  lost, 
and  died  in  the  90th  year  of^  his  age.  Diog. — 
A  then.  6  and  13. 

TiMOPHANEs,  a  Corinthian,  brolhet  to  Ti- 
moleon. He  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant 
of  his  country  by  means  of  the  mercenary  sol- 
diers with  wnom  he  had  fought  against  the 
Argives  and  Cleomenes.  Timdeon  wished  to 
convince  him  of  the  impropriety  of  his  mea- 
sures, and  when  he  found  him  unmoved,  he  caus- 
ed him  to  be  assassinated.  Plut.  &  C  Nep.  in 
Tim. 

TiMOTBEUS,  T.  a  poet  an^  musidanof  Milctu^ 
son  of  Thersander  or  Phibpolis.    He  was  re- 
ceived with  hisses  the  first  time  he  exhibited  oe 
musician  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
further  applications  would  have  totally  been 
abandoned,  had  not  Euripides  discovered  his 
abilitiefl^  and  encouraged  him  to  foOow  a  pro^ 
fession  in  which  he  afterwards  gained  so  much 
applause.    He  received  the  immense  sum  of 
1000  pieces  of  gold  from  the  Ephesians,  because 
he  had  compoMd  a  poem  in  honour  of  Diana. 
He  died  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  two 
years  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Grreat. 
There  was  also  another  musician  of  Boeotia  in 
the  age  of  Alexander,  often  confounded  with 
the  musician  of  Miletus.    He  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  Cic.  de  Leg, 
3,  c.  15.— Paitf.  3,  c  12.— Plut.  de  music,  de 
fort.  &c.— II.  An  Athenian  general,  son  of 
Conon.    He  rignalized  himself  by  his  valour 
and  magnanimity,  and  showed  that  he  was  pot 
inferior  to  his  great  father  in  military  prudence. 
He  sdzed  Corcyra,  and  obtained  several  victo- 
ries over  the  Thebans,  but  his  ill  success  in  one 
of  his  expeditions  disgusted  the  Athenians,  and 
Timotheus,  like  the  rest  of  his  noble  predecei- 
sors.  was  fined  a  large  sum  of  money.    He  re- 
tired to  Chalcis,  where  he  died.    He  was  so  dis- 
interested, that  he  never  appropriated  any  of  the 
plunder  to  his  own  use,  but  after  one  of  his  ex- 
peditioiis  he  filled  the  treasury  of  Athens  with 
1900  talents.    Some  of  the  ancients,  to  intimate 
his  continual  successes,  have  represented  him 
sleeping  by  the  side  of  Fortune,  while  the  god- 
dess drove  cities  into  his  net.    He  was  intimate 
with  Plato^  at  whose  table  he  learned  tempe- 
rance and  moderation.    Athen.  10,  c.  3.—  Paus, 
1,  c.  39.— P/tti.  in  SyU.  Ac.—JElian.  V.  H.  8, 

c.  10 and  18,  I.  3,  c.  16— C.  Nm>. III.  A 

Greek  statuary.    Paus.  1,  c.  32. IV,  A 
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tmnt  of  Henclea,  who  marderod  hk  fioher. 

Diod.  16. y.  A  king  of  the  Sapi^ 

TiRiDATEfl,  I.  a  king  of  Parthta  after  the  ex- 
pokion  of  Phraatea  by  hu  subjects.  He  was 
soon  after  deposeO,  and  fled  to  Augustus  in 
Spain.  Horat.  1,  Od,  26.— —11.  A  man  made 
king  of  Parthia  bjr  Tiberius,  after  the  death  of 
Phnates,  in  opposition  to  Aitahanus.  Taeit, 
Ann,  6,  &c.— III.  A  keeper  of  the  royal  trea- 
sures at  Persepolis,  who  onered  to  surrender  to 

Alexander  the  Great.     Curt.  5,  c.  5^  ^bc 

IV.  A  kinff  of  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Tiao,  (Tulliua,)a  fireed-manof  Ckero^  great- 
ly esteemed  by  his  master  for  his  learning  and 
good  qualities.  It  is  said  that  he  inrented  short- 
hand writing  among  the  Romans.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  Cicero^  and  other  treatises  now  lost. 
Cie.  ad  Alt,  Ac, 

TiSAMENfiSj  or  TiSAMiNUB,  I.  a  SOU  of  Ores- 
tes and  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus, 
who  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Arges  and  La- 
cedcmon.  The  Heraclids  entered  his  kingdom 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  obli^d  him 
to  retire  with  his  family  into  Achaia.  He  was 
some  time  after  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 
lonians,  near  Helice.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  7. — Paus, 

3,  c.  1, 1.  7,  c.  1. II.  A  kinff  of  Thebes,  son 

of  Theriander  and  grandson  of  Polynices.  The 
fbries,  who  continually  persecuted  the  house  of 
CEdipos,  permitted  him  to  live  in  tranquillity, 
but  they  tormented  his  son  and  successor  Aute- 
sion,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Doris.  Pau9, 
2,  c.  5, 1.  9,  0.  6. 

TiSARCHUs,  a  friend  of  Agathodes,  by  whom 
he  was  murdered^  dec.    Potyatn.  5. 

T18IA8,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Sicily,  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  inventor  of  rhetoric,  &c. 
Cic.  de  inv,  2;  c  3.  Orat.  1,  c  18. 

TissAPHERNBS^  a  satrapof  Persia,  command- 
er of  the  forces  of  Artaxerxes  at  the  battle  of 
Conaxa  against  Cyrus.  It  was  by  his  valour 
and  intrepidity  that  the  kin^s  forces  gained  the 
▼ictory,  and  for  this  he  obtamed  the  dauj^hter  of 
Artaxerxes  in  marriage,  and  all  the  provinces  of 
which  Cyrus  was  governor.  His  popularity  did 
not  long  continue,  and  the  king  ordered  him  to 
be  pot  to  death,  when  he  had  b^n  conquered  by 
Agesilaus,  395  B.  C.     C.  Nep. 

TiTHENiDiA,  a  festival  of  Sparta,  in  which 
nurtCM,  Ti^vmtf  conveyed  male  iufonts^  entrusted 
to  their  charse,  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where 
they  sacrificed  young  pigs. 

TiTHRAUSTES,  a  Persian  satrapi  B.  C.  395, 
ordered  to  murder  Tissaphemes  by  Artaxerxes. 
He  succeeded  to  the  offices  which  the  slaughter- 
ed favourite  enjoyed.    He  was  defeated  by  the 

Athenians  unoer  Cimon. The  name  was 

common  to  some  of  the  superior  officers  of  state 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes.  Pl\U,^C,  Nep,  in 
Dot.  <f*  Oman. 

TiTiA  Lex  de  magUtratHnu,  by  P.  Titius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  0)7710.  It  ordained  that  a 
triumvirate  of  magiBtrates  shoukl  be  invested 
with  consular  power  to  preside  over  the  repub- 
lic for  five  years.    The  persons  chosen  were 

Octavius,  AAton^,  and  Lepidus. Another, 

de  provincti»,  which  required  that  the  provincial 
qusstors.  like  the  consuls  and  prators,  should 
receive  tneir  provinces  by  ioL 

TxTilNA  FLATii.  the  wife  of  the  empeior 
Pertinax,  disgraced  herself  by  her  debaucheries 
and  incontinence.    After  the  murder  of  her  bus- 
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band  she  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  spent  ths 
rest  of  her  Hfe  in  an  obscure  retreat. 

TitiAnus,  (Attil.)  a  noble  Romas,  pnft  to 
death  A.  D.  156,  by  the  senate,  for  aspinn^  to 
"^he  purple.    He  was  the  only  one  prornhed 
during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

TiTii,  priests  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  who  ofaoerv- 
ed  the  flight  of  doves,  and  drew  omens  from  jL 
Varro  de  L,  L.A^  c.  15. — Lucan.  1,  ▼.  609L 

Titius  Proculus,  (Septimins,)  a  poet  in  tlis 
Augustan  age,  who  dutinguished  himeelf  _by  his 
lyric  and  tragic  compositions^  now  lost. 
I,  ep.  3,  V.  9. 

TiTORMUs,  a  shepherd  of  JEtoBa,  called  a 
ther  HerctUes  on  account  of  his  prod^gibos 
strength.  He  was  stronger  than  his  cootempo- 
rary,  Mib  of  Crotona,  as  be  couU  lift  on  nia 
shoulders  a  stone  which  the  Crotom&n  iDovcd 
but  with  difficul^.  JElian.  V.H.l^c  93.^ 
Herodot.  6,  c.  127. 

Titus  Yespasianus,  son  of  Vespasian  sod 
Flavia  Domitilbi,  because  known  by  his  vakmr 
in  the  Roman  armies,  particularly  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.    In  the  79th  year  m  the  Christiaa 
era  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  porplr, 
and  the  Roman  people  had  every  reaaon  to  ex- 
pect in  him  the  barbarities  of  a  Tiberius  and 
the  debaucheries  of  a  Nero.    While  in  the  hooss 
of  Vespasian,  Titus  bad  been  distinffuisbed  fcr 
his  extravagance  and  incontinence^  liis  attend- 
ants were  the  most  abandoned  and  diaeoiute^ 
and  it  seemed  that  he  wished  to  be  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  worid  in  the  gratification  of  eveiy 
impure  desire,  and  in  every  unnatural  vice.    Yet 
he  became  a  model  of  virtue,  and  abandoned  his 
usual  profligacy  ;  and  Berenice^  whom  be  bad 
k)ved  with  uncommon  ardour,  even  to  render 
himself  despised  by  the  Roman  people,  wasdis- 
mined  from  his  presence.    When  raised  to  the 
throne,  be  thought  himself  bound  to  be  the  &• 
ther  of  his  people,  the  guardian  of  virtue,  and 
the  patron  orliberty.   An  informers  were  banish- 
ed from  his  presence,  and  even  severely  punish- 
ed.   A  reform  was  made  in  the  Judlds/ proceed- 
ings, and  trials  were  no  kmger  pcnniUed  to  be 
pcwtponed  for  years.    To  60  good  to  his  subjecta 
was  the  ambition  of  Titus,  and  it  was  at  the  xe- 
coUection  that  he  had  done  no  service,  or  ^rant- 
ed  no  favour  one  day,  that  he  exdiAmed  m  the 
memorable  words  of  Afy  friend^  I  have  loei  a 
day !    Two  of  the  senators  conspirad  s^siast 
his  life,  but  the  emperor  disregarded  their  at- 
I  tempts,  he  made  them  his  friends  by  kindness^ 
and,  like  another  Nerva,  presented  them  with  a 
sword  to  destroy  him.    During  his  reign  Rome 
was  three  days  on  fire,  the  towns  of  Csmpania 
were  destroys  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and 
the  empire  was  visited  by  a  pestilence  which 
carried  away  an  infinite  number  of  iq^bitanls. 
In  this  time  of  public  calamity  the  emperor^ 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  were  conspicQoas. 
Titus  comforted  the  afflicted  as  a  &ther;  healle- 
viated  their  distresses  by  his  liberal  bounties ; 
and,  as  if  they  were  but  one  iiunily,  be  exeited 
himself  for  the  good  and  preservatioQ  of  the 
whole.    The  Romans,  however,  had  not  longto 
enjoy  the  fiivours  of  a  magnificent  prince.    Ti* 
tus  was  taken  ill,  and  as  he  retired  into  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  to  his  &ther*s  house^  his 
indisposition  was  increased  by  a  burning  fever. 
He  Imed  his  eyes  to  heaven,  andyrith  modest 
subnussion  complamed  of  the  severity  of  Au 
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"wliich  remored  him  from  the  world  when  young, 
"where  he  had  hcen  employed  in  making  a  grate- 
Tul  people  hapfvy.  He  died  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber»  A.  D.  81,  m  the  4l8t  year  of  hu  age,  after 
a  reign  of  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty 
days.  After  him  Domitian  ascended  the  throne, 
not  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  having 
haslened  his  brotbef  s  end  by  ordering  him  to  bo 
placed,  dnrini^  his  agony,  in  a  tub  full  of  snow, 
ivhere  he  expired.  Domitian  has  also  been  ac> 
cosed  of  raismg  commotions,  and  of  making  at- 
tempts to  dethrone  bis  brother ;  but  Titus  disre- 
garued  them,  and  foivave  the  offender.  Some 
aathors  have  reflected  with  severity  upon  the 
cruelties  which  Titus  exercised  against  the 
Jews,  but  though  ccrtainlv  a  disgrace  to  the  be- 
nevolent features  of  his  character,  we  must  con- 
sider him  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
Tidence,  exerted  for  the  punishment  of  a  wicked 
and  infatuated  people.  Joseph,  B.  J.  7,  c.  16^ 
&c — Suetonitu: — Dio.  &c. 

Titus  Tatius,  I.  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
[  Vid.  T<Uiu8,\ II.  Livius,  a  celebrated  his- 
torian. [Vid.  Litiu*.] IIL  A  son  of  Junius 

Brutus,  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  iather,  for 
conspiring Jto  restore  the  Tarquins. 

Ti^EpduBMus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
who  obtained  Carmania  at  the  general  divisbn 
of  the  Macedonian  empire.    dShI,  16. 

ToLos,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in  dig- 
ging for  the  foundation  of  the  cajnti^  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans  conclud- 
ed that  their  city  should  become  the  head  or 
mistress  of  the  world. 

ToNEA,  a  solemnity  observed  at  Samos.  It 
was  usual  to  carry  Juno*s  statue  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  to  offer  cakes  before  it,  and  after- 
wards to  replace  it  a^in  in  the  temple.  This 
was  in  comroemoration  of  the  theft  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, who  attempted  to  carry  away  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  but  wore  detained  m  the 
harbour  by  an  invisiUe  force. 

[Trabea.    "  The  plays  of  auintus  Trabea, 
supposed  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  class  called 
7\f^ai<B,  are  frequently  cited  by  the  gramma- 
'  rians,  and  aro  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Cioera    The  name  pf  Trabea  was  made  use  of 
in  a  well-known  deception  practised  on  Joseph 
Scaliger  by  Muretus.    Scaliger  piqued  himself 
on  his  faculty  of  dLstinguishLog  the  characteris- 
tic styles  of  ancient  writers,    ui  order  to  entrap 
him,  Muretus  showed  him  some  verses,  preterid- 
ing  that  he  had  received  them  from  Gfermany, 
where  they  had  been  transcribed  firom  an  an- 
cient MS.  aUributed  to  O.  Trabea.    Scaliger 
was  so  completely  deceived,  that  he  afterwards 
cited  these  verses,  as  lines  from  the  play  of  J7ar- 
paee,  by  Cl.  Trabea,  in  the  first  edition  of  hi« 
Commentary  on  Varro's  Dialogues  De  R»Rua- 
twOf  in  order  to  illustrate  some  obscure  expres- 
sion of   his   author — 'Cluis  enim,'  says   he, 
'Com  aversus  a  Musis,  taroque  humanitatis  ex- 
pcrs,  qui  horum  publicatione  ofiendatur.'    Mu- 
retus, not  content  with  this  malicious  trick, 
afterwards  sent  him  some  other  verses^  to  which 
he  affixed  the  name  of  Attiu^  expressing,  but 
more  diftusely,  the  same  idea.    Scaliger,  in  his 
next  edition  of  Varro,  published  them,  along 
with  the  former  lines,  as  fra^nlents  from  the 
CSnomauSjtL  tragedy  by  Attius,  and  a  plagia- 
rism from  Trabea— observing  at  the  end  of  his 
<iole,  *  Fortasse  de  hoc  ninSs.'    Muretus  said 


nothing  for  two  vean ;  hut,  it  the  end  of  that 
period,  ne  published  a  volume  of  his  own  Latin 
poems,  and,  along  with  them,  under  the  title 
Afficta  TrabecR^  both  sets  of  verses  which  he 
had  thus  palmed  on  Scaliger  for  undoubted  rem- 
nants of  antiquity.  The  whole  history  of  the 
imposture  was  fuUy  disclosed  in  a  note :  both 
poena,  it  was  acknowledged,  were  versions  of  a 
fragment,  attributed  by  some  to  Menander,  and 
by  others  to  Philemon,  beginning, — Ec  v  a  ^rpv« 

tiv,  K,rX    They  have  been  also  translated  into 
&tin  by  Naugeriua*'    Dunlop.] 

TrachIlOs,  M.  Galerius,  a  consul  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  as 
an  orator,  and  for  a  majestic  and  commanding 
aspect     Q,uirUa,^TacU, 

TrajIncs,  I.(M.  UlpiusCrinitU8,)a  Roman 
emperor,  bom  at  Italica    in    Sfiain.     Nervm 
adopted  him  as  his  son,  invested  him  during  his 
lifetmie  with  the  impcnal  purple,  and  gave  nim 
the  name  of  Cesar  and  of  Germanicus.    A 
little  time  after  Nerva  died,  and  the  election  of 
Trajan  to  the  vacant  throne  was  confirmed  by 
the  unanimous  rejoicings  of  the  people,  and  the 
free  concurrence  of  the  armies  on  the  confines 
of  Germany  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
All  the  actions  of  Trajan  showed  a  good  and 
benevolent  prince,  whose  virtues  truly  merited 
the  encomiums  which  the  pen  of  an  elegant  and 
courteous  panegyrist  has  paid.    The  barbarians 
continued  ouiet,  and  the  hostilities  which  they 
generally  displayed  at  the  election  of  a  new 
emperor,  whose  military  abilities  they  distrust- 
ed, were  not  few.    Trajan,  however,  coukl  not 
behold  with  satisfiurtion  and  unconcern  the  in- 
solence of  the  Dadans,  who  claimed  from  the 
Roman  people  a  tribute  which  the  cowardice  of 
Domitian  had  offered.    The  sudden  appearance 
of  the  emperor  on  the  frontiers  awM  the  bar- 
barians tOvpeace,  but  Decebtlus,  their  wariike 
monarch,  soon  began  hostilities  by  violating  the 
treaty.  The  emperor  entered  the  enemy's  coun- 
try by  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  rapid  streams 
of  the  Danube,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
Roman  camp  unen  was  wanted  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  the  soldiers.    Tn^an  obtained  the 
victory,  and  Decebalus.  despairing  of  success, 
destroyed  himself,  and  Dada  became  a  province 
of  Rome.    That  the  ardour  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diera  in  defeating  their  enemies  mifht  not  cool, 
an  expedition  was  undertaken  into  the  east,  and 
Parthia  threatened  with  immediate  war.    Tra- 
jan passed  through  the  submissive  kingdom  of 
Armenia,  and  by  his  well-directed  operations 
made  himself  master  of  the  provinces  of  Assy- 
ria and  Mesopotamia.    The  return  of  the  em- 
peror towards  Rome  was  hastened  by  indisposi- 
tion, he  stopped  in  Cilicia,  and  in  the  town  of 
Selinus,  which  afterwards  was  called  Trajano- 
polis,  and  a  few  days  after  expired,  in  the  be- 

f inning  of  August,  A.  D.  117;  after  a  reign  of 
9  yeare,  6  months,  and  15  days,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  a^  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
tlirone  by  Adrian,  whom  the  empress  Plotina 
introduced  to  the  Roman  armies  as  the  adopted 
son  of  her  husband.  Trajan  was  fond  of  popu- 
larity, and  he  merited  it  The  sounding  titles 
of  Optimus,  and  the  lather  of  his  country,  were 
not  unworthily  bestowed  upon  a  prince  who 
was  equal  to  the  great^t  fi|enorals  or  antiquity,* 
and  who,  to  jndir^t^  his  sSfability,  and  his  ~  "^ 
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to  luten  to  tbfi  juit  complaiuti  of  his  tubjecU, 
flistinguifhed  tut  palace  by  the  inacription  of 
the  public  palace.  Like  other  emperort,  he  did 
not  receive  with  ao  air  of  unconcern  the  bomoge 
of  bia  friends ;  bat  rose  from  liis  scat,  and  went 
cordiaDy  to  aalute  them.  He  refused  the  sta- 
tues which  the  ^flattery  of  favourites  wished  to 
erect  to  biniy  and  he  ridiculed  the  foDies  of  an 
enlightened  nation,  that  could  naj  adoration  to 
cold  inanimate  pieces  of  marble.  His  public 
entry  into  Rome  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  be  appearra  on  foot,  and  showed  him- 
selr  an  enemy  to  parade  and  an  ostentatious 
equipage.  When  m  his  camp^  he  exposed  him- 
self to  the  &tigaes  of  war  like  the  meanest  sol- 
dier, and  crossied  the  most  barren  deserts  and 
extensive  plains  on  foot,  and  in  his  dress  and 
fixKl  displayed  all  the  simplicity  which  on(» 
gained  the  approbation  of  the  Romans  in  their 
countryman  Fabridus.  He  had  a  select  number 
of  intimates*  whom  be  visited  with  freedom  and 
openness,  and  at  whose  tables  he  partook  many 
a  moderate  repast,  without  form  or  ceremony. 
His  confidence,  however,  in  the  good  intentions 
of  others,  was,  perhaps,  carried  to  excess.  Ub 
favourite  Sura  had  once  been  accused  of  at- 
tempts upon  his  life,  but  Trajan  disregarded  the 
informer,  and  as  he  was  that  same  day  invited 
to  the  ho^se  of  the  supposed  conspirator,  he 
^ent  thither  early.  To  try  farther  tne  sinceri- 
ty of  Sura,  he  oraered  himself  to  be  shaved  by 
his  barber,  to  have  a  medicinal  application  made 
to  his  eyes  by  the  hand  of  his  surgeon,  and  to 
bathe  together  with  lum.  The  public  works  of 
Trajan  are  also  celebrated,  he  opened  froe  and 
easy  communications  between  the  cities  of  hb 
provinces,  he  planted  many  colonies,  and  fur- 
nished Rome  with  all  the  com  and  provisions 
which  could  prevent  a  famine  in  the  time  of 
calamity.  It  was  by  his  directions  that  the  ar- 
chitect ApcJlodorus  built  that  celebrated  column 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  under  the  name 
of  Trajan's  column.  The  area  on  which  it 
stands  was  made  bj  the  laboura  of  men,  and 
the  height  of  the  pUlar  proves  that  a  large  hill 
]  44  feet  high  was  removed  at  a  great  expense, 
A.  D.  114,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the 
reigning  prince.  His  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  stopped  bv  the  interference  of  the 
huQjane  Pliny;  but  he  was  unusually  severe 
upon  the  Jews,  who  had  barbarously  murdered 
600,000  of  his  subjects,  and  even  fed  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  dead.  His  vices  have  been  obscure- 
ly aoent  through  a  reign  of  continued  splendour 
and  popularity,  yet  he  is  accused  of  inconti- 
nence and  many  unnatural  indulgences.  He 
was  too  much  addicted  to  drinkmg,  and  his 
wish  to  be  styled  lord  has  been  censured  by 
those  who  admired  the  dissimulated  moderation 
and  the  modest  claims  of  an  Augustus.  Plin. 
Pane^.  &c — Dio,  Caai. — EtUrop. — Ammian, 

— Spartian. — Joseph,  bell.  J. —  Victor, If. 

The  father  of  the  emperor,  who  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  Trajan,  was  honoured  with  the 
consulship  and  a  triumph,  and^  the  rank  of  a 
patrician  by  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

Trebatius  Testas,  (C.)  a  man  banished  by 
Julius  Cssar  for  following  the  interest  of  Pom- 

fey,  and  recalled  by  the  eloquence  of  Clcerq. 
lo  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Cwsar.  Tre- 
batius was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  learning 
^lian  for  his  integrity,  bis  military  experience,  | 
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and  knowledge  of  law.    He  wrote  nine  hoa^ 
on  religious  ceremonies,  and  treatises  on  cxvif 
law ;  and  the  verses  that  he  composed  pTove«Y 
him  a  poet  of  no  inferior  consequence.    Borate 
2,  Sat.  1,  V.  4. 

Trebeli^iInus,  C.  Annfus,  a  pirate  ytho 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome  A.  D.  S64. 
He  was  defeated  and  slain  m  Isauria  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Gallienus. 

TREBfiLLitmrs  RuFUs,  ^  prstor  appointetl 
governor  of  the  chfldren  of  kmg  Cotys  by  Ti- 
berius. 

TREBELLras  PoLLio,  E  Latlo  historian,  whc» 
wrote  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  emperoiB. 
The  bepnnin^  of  this  history  is  lost  ^  part  of  the 
reign  of  Vsleruin,  and  the  life  of  the  two  Gat- 
lieni,  with  the  30  tyrants,  arc  the  only  fragments 
remaining.    He  fiourisfaed  A.  D.  305. 

TrebCnia  Lex,  de  provineiU^  by  L.  Trebo- 
nius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  698.  It  gave  Cesar 
the  chief  command  in  Gaul  for  five  yeara  bng^r 
than  was  enacted  by  the  Vadnian  bw^  and  ia 
this  manner  prevented  the  senatora  from  recatV- 

ing  or  superseding  him. Another,  by  the 

same,  on  the  same  year,  conferred  the  command 
of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Spain  en  Cassiiw 
and  Pompey  for  five  yeara. — Dio.  Can,  3^. 
Another,  by  L.  Trebonios  the  tribune,  A.  IT. 
C.  305,  wtuch  confirmed  the  election  of  the  tri- 
bunes in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people.  Liv, 
3  and  5. 

TRiBdKius,  Cahis,  one  «f  Cesar's  friends, 
made,  through  bis  interest,  pnetor  and  consoL 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  his  benefiictor's  mur> 
derera.  He  was  killed  by  Dohbelta  at  Smyrna. 
CtM.  hell.  5,  c  17.— Cfc.  in  PhU,  II,  c.  «.— 
Paterc.  56  and  69.— I*r.  119.— /Mb.  47.— flb- 
Tot.  1,5b/.  4,  V.  114. 

Triarius,  (C.)  a  friend  of  Pompey.  He  had 
for  some  time  the  care  of  the  war  in  Asia  against 
Mithridates,  whom  he  defeated,  and  by  wbooi 
he  was  afterwards  beaten.  He  was  killed  in 
the  civil  wan  of  Pompey  wnd  Cesar.  C^etar^ 
Bell,  Civ.  3,  c.  5. 

TribCtni  Plebis,  magistrates  at  Rome,  cre- 
ated in  the  year  U.  C.  361,  when  the  people 
after  a  quarrel  with  the  senatora  had  reUred  to 
mens  Sacer.    The  two  first  were  C.  Licinins 
and  L.  Albinus,  but  their  number  was  soon 
after  raised  to  five,  and  37  yeara  after  lo  ten, 
which  remained  fixed.   Their  office  was  annual , 
and  as  the  first  had  been  created  on  the  4th  of 
the  ides  of  December,  that  daj  was  ever  after 
chosen  for  the  election.    Their  power,  though 
at  firat  small,  and  granted  by  the  patricians  to 
appease  the  momentary  seditions  of  the  popv- 
lace,  soon  became  formidable,  and  the  senatora 
repented  too  late  of  having  consented  to  elect 
magistrates,  who  not  only  preserved  the  rights 
of  the  people,  but  could  summon  assemblies, 
propose  laws,  stop  the  consultations  of  the  se- 
nate^ and  even  abolish  their  decrees  by  the  word 
Veto.    Their  approbation  was  also  necessary  to 
confirm  the  aenatu*  eonsuUa^  and  this  was  done 
by  afilixing  the  letter  T.  under  it.    If  any  irre- 
gularity happened  in  the  state,  their  power  vras 
almost  absolute ;  they  criticised  the  conduct  of 
all  the  public  magistrates,  and  even  dragged  a 
consul  to  prison  if  the  measures  be  puraued 
were  hostile  to  the  peace  of  Rome.    The  dicta- 
tor alone  was  their  superior,  but  when  that  ma- 
gistrate was  eledted,  th»s  o^ke  of  tribune 
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not,  like  thai  of  all  other  iDferior  magistrates, 
aholished  while  be  contioaed  at  the  head  of  the 
state.  The  people  paid  them  so  much  defer- 
ence, that  their  person  was  held  sacred,  and 
thence  thev  were  always  called  SaerotanctL 
To  strike  them  was  a  capital  crime,  and  to  in- 
terrupt them  while  the  j  spoke  in  the  assemhlies, 
call^  for  the  immediate  interference  of  power. 
The  marks  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  other  magistrates  were  not  very  conspi- 
cuous. They  wore  no  particular  dress,  only  a 
beadle,  called  viator^  marched  before  them.  They 
never  sat  in  the  senate,  though,  some  time  after, 
their  office  entitled  them  to  the  rank  of  senators. 
Yet  great  a^i  their  power  might  appear,  they  re- 
ceived a  heavy  wound  fitmi  their  number,  and 
as  their  consultations  and  resolutions  were  of  no 
effect  if  they  were  not  all  unanimous,  the  senate 
often  took  advantage  of  their  avarice,  and  by 
gaining  one  of  them  by  bribes,  they,  as  it  were, 
suspended  the  authority  of  the  rest.  The  office 
of  tribune  of  the  peopfe,  though  ^.i  first  deemed 
mean  and  servile,  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
first  steps  that  led  to  more  honourable  employ- 
ments, and  as  no  patrician  was  uermitted  to 
canvass  for  the  tribuneship,  we  fina  many  that 
descended  among  the  plebeians  to  CTercise  that 
important  office.  From  the  power  with  which 
they  were  at  last  invested  by  the  activity,  the 
intrigues,  and  continual  applications  of  those 
who  were  in  office,  they  became  almost  absolute 
in  the  state ;  and  it  has  been  property  observed, 
that  they  caused  far  greater  troubles  than  those 
which  they  were  at  first  created  to  silence.  Syl- 
la,  when  raised  to  the  dictatorship,  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  authority  of  the  tribunJM,  and  by  one 
of  his  decrees  they  were  no  longer  permitted  to 
harangue  and  infiame  the  people ;  they  could 
makd'  no  laws ;  no  appeal  lay  to  their  tribunal, 
and  such  as  had  been  tribunes,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  solicit  for  the  other  offices  of  the  state. 
This  ditt^race,  however,  was  but  momentary ;  at 
the  death  of  the  tyrant  the  tribunes  recovered 
tbeirprivil^ges  by  means  of  Cotta  and  Pompey 
the  G&eat  The  ofiiee  of  tribune  remained  in 
full  force  till  the  a£w  of  Augustus,  who^  tomake 
himself  more  absolute,  and  his  person  sacred, 
conferred  the  power  and  office  upon  himself, 
whence  he  was  called  trUmnitid  poUtttUe  dona- 
tuM.  His  suoceesors  on  the  throne  imitated  his 
example,  and  as  the  emperor  was  the  real  and 
official  tribune,  such  as  were  appointed  to  the 
oflke  were  merely  nominal,  without  power  or 
privilege.  Under  Constantine  the  tribuneship 
was  totally  abolished.  The  tribunes  were  never 
permittMl  to  sleep  out  of  the  city,  except  at  the 
I>^eruB  LoHiuB^  when  they  went  with  other  ma- 
ffistrates  to  ofier  sacrifices  upon  a  mountain  near 
Alba.  Their  houses  were  always  open,  and 
they  received  every  complaint,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  their  constitu- 
ents.  Their  authority  was  not  extended  beyond 
the  waUs  of  the  dty.— There  were  also  other 
officers  who  bore  the  name  of  tribunes,  such  as 
the  tribwii  milUum  or  milUareSj  who  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  legions.  They  were 
empowered  to  decide  all  quarrels  that  might 
arise  in  the  army,  they  took  care  of  the  camp, 
and  gave  the  watch-word.  There  were  only 
three  at  first  chosen  by  Romulus,  but  the  num- 
ber was  at  last  increased  to  six  in  every  legion. 
AAer  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqninsi  they  were 


chosen  by  the  consuls^  but  afterwards  the  right* 
of  electing  them  was  divided  between  the  peo- 
ple and^  the  consul.  They  were  generally  of 
senatorian  and  equestrian  families,  and  the  for' 
mer  were  called  laticlavii^  and  the  latter  angu*' 
ticlavit  ftom  their  peculiar  dress.  Those  that 
were  chosen  by  the  consuls  were  called  Ruiulif 
because  the  right  of  the  consub  to  elect  them 
was  confirmed  by  Rutulus ;  and  those  elected  by 
the  pecmle  were  called  ComUkUi,  because  chosen 
in  the  Comltia.  They  wore  a  golden  rinff,  and 
were  in  office  no  longer  than  six  months.  W  hen 
the  consuls  were  elected,  it  was  usual  to  choose 
14  tribunes  from  the  knights,  who  had  served 
five  years  in  the  army,  and  who  were  called  Ju- 
nioresy  and  ten  from  the  people  who  had  been 
in  ten  campaigns,  who  were  called  senioreM^^^— 
There  were  also  some  ofiSoers  called  tribttni 
milUum  eonauLari  potftaU^  elected  instead  of 
consuls,  A.  U.  C.  310.  They  were  only  three 
originally,  but  the  number  was  afterwards  in- 
erased  to  six,  or  more,  according  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  people  and  the  emergendes 
of  the  state.  Part  of  tMm  wr  replebeians,  and 
the  rest  of  patrician  fiiroilies.  When  they  had 
subsisted  for  about  70  years,  not  without  some 
interruption,  the  ofib^e  was  totally  abolished,  as 
the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  share  the  consul- 
ship, and  the  consuls  continued  at  the  bead  of 
the  state  till  the  end  of  the  common weahh.—— 
The  tribuni  cohortium  prtetorianarum  were 
entrusted  with  the  person  of  the  emperor,  which 

they  guarded  and  protected. The  tribuni, 

cBTarii  were  officers  chosen  from  amonff  the 
people,  who  kept  the  money  which  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  army.  The 
richest  persons  were  always  chosen,  as  much 
money  was  requisite  for  the  pay  of  the  soldicri. 
They  were  greatly  distinguislied  in  the  state, 
and  they  shared  with  the  senators  and  Rbman 
knights  the  privileges  of  judging.  They  were 
abofisbed  by  Julius  Cesar,  but  Augustus  reos- 
tabUshed  them,  and  created  900  more,  to  decide 

causes  of  smaller  importance. The  tribuni 

eeleruTn  had  the  command  of  the  guard  whidi 
Romulus  chose  for  the  safety  of  ms  person. 
They  were  100  in  number,  distinj^uisDed  for 
their  probity,  their  opulence,  and  thev  nobitky. 

The  tribuni  voluptatum  were  commiasioA- 

ed  to  take  care  of  the  amusements  which  were 
prepared  for  the  people,  and  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  in  the  exhibitions.  Thiso£ce  was 
also  honourable. 

Triclabu,  a  yeariy  festival  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Ionia,  to  appease 
the  anger  of  Diana  TVtcZario,  whose  temple  hsd 
been  defiled  by  Menalippus  and  Cometho.  It 
was  usual  to  sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  giri,  but  this 
barbarous  custom  was  abolished  by  Eurypilus. 
The  three  cities  were  Aroei  Messatis,  and  An- 
thea,  whose  united  labours  had  erected  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess.    Paua,  7,  19. 

Tridmtibi  reipubtie€B  conMtihundtt,  were 
three  magistrates  appointed  equally  to  g^rn 
the  Roman  state  with  absolute  power.  These 
oflioers  gave  a  fetal  blow  to  the  expiring  inde- 
pendence of  the  Roman  people,  ana  beosme  ce- 
lebrated for  their  difierent  pursuits,  their  aml4- 
tbn,  and  their  various  fortunes.  Ttie  first  tri- 
umvirate, B.  C.  60,  was  in  the  hands  of  Julius 
Cesar,  Pompey,  and  Crsssus,  wha  at  the  expi- 
ratioQ  of  their  ofike^  kindled  a  civil  war.    Tm 
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AugnatiM.  M.  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  and 
tliiougb  them  the  Rooians  totally  lo«t  their  li- 
berty. The  triamvirate  was  in  full  force  at 
Rome  for  the  apace  of  about  13  yeart. — There 
were  alao  officera  who  were  oailed  triumvirii  co- 
pU^UeSt  created  A.  U.  C.  464.  They  took  cog- 
niiaoce  of  mardcra  and  robberica,  and  evei^ 
thing  in  which  alavea  were  concerned.  Crimi* 
nab  under  aentence  of  death  were  entrusted  to 
their  care,  and  they  had  them  executed  accord- 

log  to  the  commands  of  the  prston. The 

tnumviri  nodumi  watched  over  the  aaiety  of 
Rome  in  the  night-time,  and  in  caaa  of  fire  were 
erer  ready  to  give  erdera,  and  to  take  the  most 

effectual  meaaures  to  extinguiah  it. The  tri- 

iiaiatri  agrarii  had  the  care  of  cotoniea  that 
were  aent  to  aettle  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. They  made  a  hit  diviiion  of  the  lands 
among  the  citixens,  and  exercised  over  the  new 
cobny  all  the  power  which  was  pkced  in  the 

hands  of  the  consuls  at  Rome. The  irium- 

t>iri  vumeimltM  were  masters  of  the  mint,  and 
bad  the  care  of  the  coin,  hence  their  office  was 
generally  intimated  by  the  following  letters,  of- 
ten aeen  on  ancient  coma  and  medals :  III  VIR. 
A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  i  e.  triumviri  auro,  argento^ 
tBTt  Jiando,feri€7tdo,  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  created  only  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  as  those 
who  were  employed  before  them  were  called  De- 
nariorumjlandorum  curatores, The  trium- 
viri tenatuM  legendi  were  appointed  to  name 
those  that  were  most  worthy  to  be  made  sena- 
tors from  among  the  plebeians.  They  were  first 
^hoaen  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  as  before  this 
privilege  belonged  to  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
uevolved  upon  the  consuls,  and  the  censors,  A. 

U.  C.  3ia The  inumviH  menaarii  were 

•hosen  in  the  second  Punic  war,  to  take  care  of 
the  coin  and  pricea  of  exchange. 
Taoous  PoMPfiiua,  [*'  was  bom  in  the  coun- 
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geograpbj.    Several   diaaertationa  have  btdj 
been  written  conoerrung  the  aoorces  whence 
Trogus  Pompeiafl  derired  tlie  ftcta  of  tbk  om- 
▼ersal  liistory.    Its   first  six  booka,  which  ut 
introductory,  and   relate  to  the  Aa^rrians,  I'cf- 
sians,  and  ancient  Grreeks,  prerioiiB  to  the  time 
of  Philips  were  in  a  ^reat  measoTe  compikd  fron 
Herodoiua,  ami  Ctesias  the  Cnidian.     The  fear 
following  books,  'which    contained  the  fift  of 
Philip,  were  translated   from  Tbeopompos  of 
Chios,  who  wrote  a  ootnplete  history  of  that  bo- 
narch.    The  account  or  the  reign  of  AJexaodff 
haa  been  ao  much  miRilated  in  theepilaaieof 
Justin,  that  the  critics  find  it  almost  iaposDUe 
to  discover  what  authorities  have  been  pnoopai' 
ly  foUowed.    For  the  wars  of  AlexanA^Moe- 
ceseoBs,  Trogus  chiefijr    <?onsnlUHf  Jsroos  of 
Cardia,  and  Phylaichas.      The  six  books,  firosi 
the  30th  to  the  36th,  which  comprehended  the 
campaigns  of  the  Romans  in   Grreeop^  agiflg 
the  Acoaians  and  Macedonians,  and  in^^ 
against  Antiochus,  have   been  extracted  froa 
Polybius!    From  a  comparison  of  the  *I**"'[J 
of  Justin  with  some  fragments  of  Poaidooias  oi 
Rhodes  preserved  by  Athensus^  it  apjpe*'*  ^ 
he  had  been  the  chief  guide  of  Tro^osi,  for  the  bw- 
tories  of  Mithridates,  the  Purfentaes  of  ^C^^ 
the  Parthians  and  Jewa,  which  were  related  ta 
the  six  following  books.     The  digression  coo- 
cerning  the  Jews  is  full  of  mista£?s  and  con- 
fusion.   Every  one  is  aware  of  the  ernneom 
notions  entertained  with  rcmrd  to  this  n^^ 
the  days  of  Augustus,  and  even  in  the  age  ci 
Tacitus ;  and  Justin,  at  whatever  V^^'^'^^^^'^ 
have  lived,  has  been  at  no  pains  to  correct  tos 
errors  of  the  work  which  he  abridges    Thai 
part  of  the  last  two  books  which  relates  the  an- 
cient histoiT  of  Rome,  has  been  copied  frooi 
Diodes  the  Peparethian,  who  was  also  the  taud- 
ed  authority  to  which  Fabiua  Pictor  unfortunate- 


tnr  of  the  Yocontii  in  Gaul,  now  Dauphiny.    ly  trusted,  and  from  which  have  flowed  all  the 
He  derived  his  aecond  name  from  the  jj^reat  |  fables  concerning  Mars,  the  Vestai  Vjigiur  ^ 

Wolf,  and  Romulua  and  Remus."    Pun^J 
TaojiNi  LoDi,  gamea  instituted  hy  ^f^ 
or  his  son  Ascanius,  to  comroemorate  the  dc*tn 
of  Anchises,  and  celebrated  in  the  drcos  ot 


Pompev,  who  had  bestowed  on  his  grandfather 
the  ngbta  of  Roman  citizenship,  in  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Sertorius.    His  father,  however, 
deserted  the  fortunes  of  the  patron  or  his  fami- 
ly, and  became  a  secretary  of  Julius  Cosar. 
£|js  work  conwsted  of  forty-four  books,  and  was 
entitled  Hiatorim  PhilipjrietB,  et  TottuaMundi 
Origineaf  el  Terra  SUua.    It  was  called  ffia- 
ioria  PhUiwiect,  because  the  greater  part  relat- 
ed to  the  histoiy  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
founded  \jj  Philip,  father  of  Alexander.    But, 
though  thia  was  the  principal  subject,  the  author 
oontnved,  in  the  form  of  episodes  or  introduc- 
tions, to  connect  with  it  the  history  of  most 
other  nations,  from  the  first  king  of  Assyria  to 
his  own  time.    The  book  itselThas  periahed, 
but  we  possess  an  abridgment  of  it  by  Justin, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonincs,  and 
whose  epitome  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
original  work  having  been  neglected  and  lost 
The  abbreviator  has  selected  the  focU  which 
he  conceived  wouU  prove  most  interesting,  and 
haa  pasaed  over  those  which  he  thought  couM 
aflbrd  neither  enteitainment  nnr  instruction  in 
the  way  of  example.    He  has  unfortunately 
omitted  a  great  deal  of  topographical  informa- 
tion,  whidi  probably  appearea  to  him  little 
amusing  or  useAU,  but  which  would  have  been 
•f  much  inteiest  in  modem  tim^i  on  account 
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Rome.  Boys  of  the  best  fanuUea,  dressed  m  a 
neat  manner,  and  accoutred  wUh  suitatie  ain» 
and  weapons,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  li^ 
Sylla  exhibited  them  in  hie  dicUtorship,  and 
under  Augustus  they  were  observed  with  un- 
usual pomp  and  solemnity.  A  mock  fi^b'  ^ 
horseback,  or  sometimes  on  foot,  waa  exhibited. 
The  leader  of  the  party  was  called  prtncefaj^' 
vtntuHa^  and  was  generally  the  aon  of  a  senstof, 
or  the  heir  apparent  to  the  empire.  Virg.  S^ 
5,  V.  602.— Aiie/on.  in  Ctaa,  and  in  Aug,—P^^ 
in  SylL 

Troilus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  kiM 
by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  Apotlad' 
3,  c  12.— ^oro^  ?  od.  9,  v.  16.—  Virg,  ifin,  1, 
V.  474. 

Tropbokius,  a  celebrated  architect,  son  of 
Emnus,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Bcsotia.  H0 
buOt  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  with  the  assi^ 
ance  of  his  brother  Agamedea,  and  when  he 
demanded  of  the  god  a  reward  for  his  trooble^ 
he  was  told  bv  the  priestess  to  wait  eight  day% 
and  to  live  during  that  time  with  all  checrnil- 
ness  and  pleasure.  When  the  days  were  psst- 
ed,  Trophonius  and  his  brother  were  found  dead 
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In  tKeir  bed.  According  to  Pacmniai,  however,  | 
^*«  ^^rmm  iwaibwed  up  alive  in  the  earth ;  and 
'wrben  afterwards  the  country  waa  visited  by  a 
great  drought,  the  Boeotians  were  directed  to  ap- 
ply to  Trophonins  for  relief,  and  to  seek  tiim  at 
J-*»b*dea,  where  he  gave  oracles  in  a  cave. 
They  discovered  this  cave  by  means  of  a  swarm 
of  bees,  and  Trophonius  told  them  how  to  ease 
their  misfortunes.    The  cave  of  Trophonius  be- 
came one  of  the  most  celebrated  oracles  of  Greece. 
^,<^Qy  ceremonies  were  required,  and  the  sup- 
pliant was  obliged  to  make  particular  sacrifices, 
to  anoint  his  body  with  oi^  and  to  bathe  in  the 
"^tm  of  certain  rivers.     He  was  to  be  clothed 
in  a  linen  robe,  and  with  a  cake  of  honey  in  Ms 
bmnd,  he  was  directed  to  descend  into  the  cave 
by  a  narrow  entrance,  from  whence  h»  returned 
backwards,  after  he  had  received  an  answer. 
He  was  always  pale  and  dejected  at  his  return, 
wad  thence  it  became  proverbial  to  say  of  a  me- 
lancholy man,  that  he  had  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Trophonius.    There  were  annually  eihibit- 
eil  games  in  honour  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea. 
J>aus.  9,  c.  37,  &c— Cie.  Tusc.  1,  c.  47.— P/u/. 
—Plin.  34,  c.  l.-'JElxan,  V,  H.  3,  c  45. 

Trob,  a  son  of  Ericthonius,  king  of  Troy, 
who  married  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  the  Sca- 
mander,  by  whom  he  had  Ilus,  Assaracns,  and 
Oanymedes.     He  made  war  against  Tantalus, 
king  of  Phrygia,  whom  he  accused  of  having 
stolen  away  the  youngest  of  his  sons.     The  ca- 
fAtal  of  Phrygia  was  called  Troja  from  him,  and 
the  country  itself  Troas.     Virg,  3,  G,  v.  36.— 
Bomer.  II.  90,  v.  219.— ilpoWod.  3,  c.  12. 
^  TryphiooOrus,  a  Greek  poet  and  gramma- 
lian  of  E^Pt,  in  the  6th  century,  who  wrote 
a  poem  in  24  books  on  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
from  which  he  excluded  the  a  in  the  first  book, 
the  ^  in  the  second,  and  the  y  in  the  third,  dkc 
TuBERO,  Ct.  JSucs,  a  Roman  consul,  son- 
in-law  to  Paulus  the  conqueror  of  Perseus.    He 
is  celebrated  for  his  poverty,  in  which  he  s^m- 
ed  to  glory  as  well  as  the  rest  of  hb  family. 
Sixteen  of  the  Tuberos,  vrith  their  wives  aud 
children,  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  maintained 
themselves  with  the  produce  of  a  little  field, 
which  they  cultivated  with  their  own  hands. 
The  first  piece  of  silver  plate  that  entered  the 
house  of  Tubero,  was  a  small  cup,  which  his 
father-in-law  presented  to  him  after  he  had  con- 
quered the  king  of  Macedonia. 

Tucci,  Plautius,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  He  was,  with  Varus  and  Plotius,  order- 
ed D;f  Augustus,  as  some  re^rt,  to  revise  the 
JEneid  of  Virgil,  which  remained  uncorrected 
OR  account  of  the  premature  death  of  the  poet. 
Horat,  I,  Sat.  5,  ▼.  40.    Sat.  10,  ▼.  84. 

TuLUA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Servius  Tullius, 
king  of  Rome.  She  married  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  after  she  had  murdered  her  first  husband 
A  runs,  and  consented  to  see  Tullius  assassinat- 
ed that  Tarquin  might  be  raised  to  the  throne. 
It  is  said  that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  dri- 
ven over  the  body  of  her  aged  &ther,  which  had 
been  thrown,  all  mangled  and  bloody,  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  Rome.  She  was  afterwards  ba- 
niihed  from  Rome  with  her  husband.     Odd.  in 

lb.  363. II.   Another  daughter  of  Servius 

Tullius,  who  married  Tarquin  the  Proud.  She 
tvu  murdered  by  her  own  husband,  that  he 
might  many  bar  ambitioiM  sister  of  the  same 
nune^ 


TuLLiA  Lex,  de  aenatu,  by  M.  TuUtus  CI' 
cero,  A.  U.  C.  689,  enacted  that  those  who  had 
a  libera  Ug^atio  granted  them  by  the  senate 
should  hold  it  no  more  than  one  year.  Such  se« 
nators  as  had  a  libera  legalio  travelled  through 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  without  any  expense, 
as  if  they  were  employed  in  the  afiaira  of  the 

state. Another,  de  ambi^  by  the  same,  the 

same  year.  It  forbad  any  person,  two  ^ean  be- 
fore he  canvassed  for  an  ofiW  to  exhibit  a  show 
of  gladiators,  unless  that  case  had  devolved  upon 
Mm  by  will  Senators  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
ambituSy  were  punished  with  the  aqua  <f*  *e[^^ 
interdiclio  lor  ten  years,  and  the  penalty  infiict- 
ed  on  the  commons  was  more  severe  tnan  that 
of  the  Calpurnian  law. 

Tulli5la,  or  Tollia,  a  daughter  of  Cicero 
by  Terentia.  She  married  Caius  Puo,  and 
afterwards  Purius  Crassipes,  and  lastly  P.  Corn. 
Dolabella.  With  this  last  husband  she  had 
every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  Dolabella  was 
turbulent,  and  conseouently  the  cause  of  much 
grief  to  Tullia  and  her  father.  Tullia  died  in 
childbed,  alxnit  44  yeare  before  Christ  Cketo 
was  so  inconsolable  on  this  occasbn,  that  some 
have  accused  him  of  an  unnatural  partiality  Cat 
his  daughter.  Acoordinff  to  a  ridiculous  story 
which  some  of  the  motfems  report,  in  the  age 
of  pope  Paul  3d,  a  monument  was  discovered 
on  the  Appian  road,  with  the  superscription  of 
Tulliol<B  JUim  mem.  The  body  of  a  woman 
was  found  in  it,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes  as 
soon  as  touched ;  there  was  also  a  lamp  bum* 
in^,  which  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  air 
gamed  admission  there,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  lighted  above  1500  yean.  Cic. — 
Pint,  in  Cie. 

TuLLUs,  I.  (Hoatilius,)  the  third  kingof  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Nuroa.  He  was  of  a  wav- 
like and  active  disposition,  and  signalized  him- 
self by  his  expedition  against  the  {people  of  Albs, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  whose  dtyhe  destroy* 
ed  after  the  famous  Iwttle  of  the  Horatii  and 
CuriatiL  He  afterwards  carried  his  anns  against 
the  Latins  and  the  neighbouring  states  wit  d  suc- 
cess, and  enforced  reverence  for  majesty  among 
his  subjects.  He  died  with  all  his  &mily  about 
640year8  before  the  Christian  era,  after  a  reign 
of  38  years.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  not 
precisely  known.  According  to  the  most  nro- 
liable  accounts  he  was  murdered  tnr  Ancus  Mar« 
tins.  Flor.  1,  c  3. — Dionys,  Hal.  3)  c.  L->- 
Virg.  JSn.  6,  v.  814.— Lrr.  1,  c  22.— P/i«/. 

II.  ["*  Lucius  Volcatius,  stood  in  the  same 

relation  to  Propertius,  of  a{>atron  and  friend,  as 
Messala  to  Tibullus  siid  Ovid.  He  was  nephew 
of  that  Lucius  Volcatius  TuUus  who  was  con« 
sul  in  the  year  687,  and  who  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  his  orations  against  CatUine^  and  bit 
lettere  to  Atlicus.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  the  elder  Tullus  espoused  the 
cause  of  Julius  Cesar.  His  nephew,  who  was 
then  a  youth,  followed  the  same  party;  and 
having  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
adopt^  son,  he  became  consul  along  vrith  Au" 
gustus  in  720,  the  year  preceding  the  consulship 
of  Messala  and  the  battle  of  Actium.  After 
that  victory,  he  was  employed  in  various  forei^ 
expeditions,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  He  possessed,  how- 
ever, a  delightful  villa  in  Italy,  surrounded  with 
woodff)  and  iituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
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Wtwiit  Rome  wad  OiUa,  *t  which  h«  occaiion- 
ftlly  resided,  in  great  splendour  and  luxury.  If 
we  may  believe  a  flattering  poet,  be  had  never 
viekletL  even  in  youth,  to  the  nicinations  of  love, 
but  had  devoted  hit  whole  existence  to  the  ser- 
vice of  bis  country.  Tullus  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  having  survived  Mscenas,  whom  he  had 
long  rivallM  as  a  patron  of  literature,  and,  after 
his  death,  almost  supplied  his  place.  Ho  is  now 
chiefly  known  as  the  friend  of  Propertius,  who 
has  addressed  to  him  many  of  hli  elegies,  ex- 

Eresslng  devoted  attachment,  and  confiding  to 
im  the  story  of  his  unfortunate  loves."    Dun- 

TuRNUs,  a  king  of  the  Rutulj,  son  of  Daunus 
and  Venilio.  He  made  war  against  ^neas,  and 
attempted  to  arive  him  away  from  Italy,  that 
he  might  not  marry  the  daughter  of  Latinus, 
who  had  been  previously  engaged  to  him.  His 
eflbrts  were  attended  with  no  success,  though 
supported  with  great  courage  and  a  numerous 
army.  He  was  conquered,  and  at  last  killed  in 
ft  single  combat  by  ^neas.  He  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  uncommon  strength.  Vir^.  JEn. 
7.  V.  56,  Su^—Tibvdl.  2,  el.  5,  v.  49.— Grid. 
Fa»L  4,  V.  879.     Met.  14,  v.  451. 

TuRCJLLius,  one  of  Cesar's  murderers. 

Tut  I  A,  a  vestal  virgin  accused  of  inconti- 
nence. She  proved  herself  to  be  innocent  by 
carrying  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple  of 
Vesta  in  a  sieve,  ader  a  solemn  invocation  to  the 
goddess.    Hv.  20. 

TycHius,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Hyle  in  Bcbo- 
tin,  who  made  Hector's  shield,  which  was  covered 
with  the  hides  of  seven  oxen.  Ovid.  Fa»t,  3, 
V.  833.— fi!(ro6.  9.— Homer.  U,  7,  v.  220. 

Tydeus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Ttrannion,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Pontus,  in- 
timate with  Cicero.  His  original  name  was 
Theophrastus,  and  he  received  that  of  Tyran- 
nion  from  his  austerity  to  his  pupils.  He  was 
taken  by  LucuUus,  and  restored  to  his  liberty 
by  Murpna.  He  opened  a  school  in  the  house 
of  his  friend  Cicero,  and  enjoyed  his  friendship. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  collected 
a  library  of  about  30,000  volumes.  To  his  care 
and  industry  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation ot  Aristotle's  works. II.  There 

was  also  one  of  his  disciples  called  Diocles,  who 
bore  his  name.  He  was  a  native  of  Phoenicia, 
and  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of  Augustus 
and  Antony.  Ho  was  boiight  by  Dymes,  one 
of  the  emperor's  fovourites,  and  afterwardrt  by 
Terentia,  who  gave  him  his  liberty.  He  wrote 
GB  diflerent  volumes,  in  one  of  wluch  he  proved 
that  the  Latin  tongue  was  derived  firom  the 
Greek,  and  another  in  wluch  Homer's  poems 
were  corrected,  &c. 

Ttrtjbcs,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  bom  in  At- 
Ucl^  son  of  Archimbrotus.  In  the  second  Mes- 
aenian  war  the  Lacedaimonians  were  directed 
by  the  oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a 
general,  if  they  wished  to  flnish  their  expedition 
with  success,  and  they  were  contemptuously 
presented  with  Tyrtwus.  The  poet  animated 
the  Lacedsmonians  with  martial  songi^  just  as 
they  wished  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ithome,  and  in- 
spired them  with  so  much  courage  that  they 
defeated  the  Messenians.  For  his  services  he 
was  made  a  citjxen  of  Lacedemon,  and  treated 
with  great  attention.  Of  the  compositions  of 
Tyrtsns  nothing  ii  extant  but  the  fragments  of 
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four  or  five  elegies.  He  flonriahwl  abom  684 
B.  C.  Juitin.  2,  c  5.— S(ro6.  B.—AriatoL  PoiiL 
5,  c.  l.—  Oorat.  de  Ari,j>,  402.— .S^iom.  F.  MT 
1*2,  c  50. — Paus,  4,  c  6,  d&c. 

V. 

Yacationb  (Us  de\ynM  enacted  concerning 
the  exemption  from  military  service,  and  eon- 
tained  this  very  remarkable  clause,  nUi  hMum 
GaUieum  exorioiur,  in  which  case  the  priests 
themselves  were  not  exempted  from  service. 
Thii  can  intimate  how  apprehensive  the  Ro- 
mans were  of  the  GUuls^  by  whom  their  dtj  had 
once  been  taken. 

y  A  LENS,  I.  (Flavius,)  a  son  of  Qntian,  bora 
in  Pannonia.    His  brother  Valentinian  took 
him  as  his  colleague  on  the  thrc»ie,and  appotnt- 
ed  him  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Rooum  em- 
pire.   The  bold  measures,  and  the  threats  oC  the 
rebel  Procopius,  frightened  the  new  emperor; 
and,  if  his  friends  1^  not  intervened,  he  wouU 
have  willingly  resigned  all  his  pretensions  to  the 
empire^  which  his  brother  had  entrusted  to  his 
care.    By  ^rmitting  some  of  the  Gioths  to  seCtk 
in  the  provinces  of  Tbra^,  and  to  have  iiee  ac- 
cess to  every  part  of  the  country,  Valens  en- 
couraged them  to  make  depredations  oo  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  disturb  their  tranquillity.    His  eyes 
were  opened  too  late;  he  attempted  to  repel 
them,  but  he  &iled  in  the  attempt    A  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  barbarians  ob- 
tained some  advantage,  and  Valens  was  hurried 
away  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the  af- 
fection of  his  soldiers  for  his  person,  into  a  loo#* 
ly  house  which  the  Goths  set  on  fire.    Valenii 
unable  to  make  his  escape,  was  burnt  alive,  in 
the  50lhyear  of  his  age,  alter  a  reign  of  15  yean, 
A.  D.  yfS,    He  put  to  death  all  such  of  his  sub- 
iects  whose  name  began  by  7%eo(2,  because  he 
had  been  informed,  by  his  £ivourite  astrokigen^ 
that  his  crown  would  devolve  upon  the  head  of 
an  officer  whose  name  began  with  these  letters. 
Valens  did  not  possess  any  of  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  a  great  and  powerftil  monarch.    He 
was  illiterate,  and  of  a  disposition  naturally  indo- 
lent and  inactive.    YeL  though  found  of  ease,  he 
was  acquainted  with  tne  duuracter  of  his  ofl&- 
cersj  and  preferred  none  but  such  as^  poaaesaad 
ment.    He  was  a  great  friend  of  diaopline.  a 
pattern  of  chastity  and  temperance,  and  he 
showed  himself  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  just 
complaints  of  his  subjects,  though  he  gave  an 
attentive  ear  to  flattery  and  malei^nt  mforma- 
tions.    Ammian.  &c— — II.  Valerius,  a  pro- 
consul of  Achaia,  who  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror of  Rome,  when  Marcian,  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  purple  in  the  east,  attempted 
to  assassinate  him.  He  reigned  only  six  monthly 
and  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  261. 

III.  Faluus,  a  friend  of  Vitellius,  whom  he 

saluted  emperor  in  opposition  to  Otho.    He  was 
greatly  honoured  by  Vitellius,  &c. 

Valentin liNHs  Ist.  a  son  of  Gratian,  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  bis  merit  and  vakMir. 
He  kept  the  western  part  of  the  empire  for  him- 
self and  appointed  over  the  east  his  brother  Va- 
lens. He  gave  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his 
military  valour  in  the  victories  vmich  he  ob- 
tained over  the  barbarians  in  the  provinces  of 
Ghiul,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  tho  Danube.    The  insolence  of 
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the  (^uadi  he  puiiiiihed  with  great  severity. 
White  he  ipoke  to  thcol  with  wonuth,  he  broke 
«  blabd-vessel  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
He  was  conveyed  into  his  palace  by  bis  attend- 
ants, and  soon  after  died,  suiiering  the  greatest 
agonies,  violent  fits,  and  contortions  of  his  limbs, 
on  the  17th  of  November,  A.  D.  375.  He  was 
then  in  the  &5th  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reign- 
ed 12  years.  He  was  naturaUv  of  an  irascible 
disposition,  and  he  gratified  his  pride  in  ex- 
pressing a  contempt  for  those  who  were  his 
equals  in  military  abilities,  or  who  shone  for 
gracefulness  or  elegance  of  address.    Ammian. 

About  six  days  after  the  death  of  Valen- 

Cinian,  his^  second  son  Valentinian  the  second, 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  though  only  five  vears 
old.  He  suoceedea  his  brother  Gratian,  A.  D. 
383,  bat  his  yoath  seemed  to  favour  dissention, 
And  the  attempts  and  the  usurpations  of  rebels. 
He  was  robbed  of  his  throne  by  Mazimus,  four 
vcars  after  the  death  of  Gratian ;  and  in  this 
aelpless  situation  he  had  recourse  to  Theodo- 
sius,  who  was  then  emperor  of  the  east.  He 
was  successful  in  his  applications ;  Mazimus  | 


rins  Poplicola,  the  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C.  SlS* 
It  permitted  the  appeal  from  a  magistrate  to  the 
people,  and  fbrbeu  the  magistrates  to  punish  a 
citizen  for  making  the  appeal.  It  further  made 
it  a  capital  crime  for  a  citizen  to  aspire  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  or  to  exercise  any  office 
without  the  choice  and  approbation  of  the  peo- 
ple. VcU.  Mas.  4,  c.  1.— Z*t».  S,  c.  8. — Dunu 
Hal.  4.-'-^— Another,  de  debitoribua,  by  Vale- 
rius Flaccus.  It  required  that  all  crediton 
should  discharge  their  debtors  on  receiving  a 

fourth  part  of  the  whole  sum. Another,  by 

M.  Valerius  Corvinus,  A.  U.  C.  453,  which 
confirmed  the  first  Valerian  law,  enacted  by 
Poplicola.— >— Another,  called  also  Moratia^  by 
L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  the  consuls,  A. 
U.  C.  304.  It  revived  the  first  Valerian  law, 
which  under  the  triam^drate  had  lost  its  force. 

Another,  de  magiHraiibxu^  by  P.  Valerius 

PoplicoU,  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C.  243.    It  created 
two  quastora  to  take  care  of  the  public  treasure, 
which  was  for  the  future  to  be  kept  in  the  tarn* 
pie  of  Saturn.    Plut.  in  Pop.-^Ldv.  3. 
Valcriakus,  Publius  Licinius,  a  Roman, 


was  conquered  by  Theodbsius,  and  Vnlentinian    proclaimed  emperor  by  the  armies  in  Rhctia 


entered  Rome  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  his 
bene&ctor.  H<>  was  some  time  after  stranfflcd 
by  one  of  his  officers,  a  native  of  Gaul,  called 
Arbogastcs,  in  whom  he  had  placed  too  much 
confidence.  Valentinian  reigned  nine  years. 
This  happened  the  15th  of  May,  A.  D.  293,  at 
Vienne,  one  of  the  modem  towns  of  France. 
He  has  been  commended  for  his  many  virtues, 
and  the  applause  which  the  populace  bestowed 
upon  him  was  bestowed  upon  real  merit.  He 
was  fond  of  imitating  the  virtues  and  exemplary 
life  of  his  friend  and  patron  Theodosius,  and  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  the  Romans  might  have 

enmed peace andsecurity. Valentinian  the 

third,  was  son  of  Constantius  and  Placidia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  there- 
fore, as  related  to  the  imperial  family,  he  was 
saluted  emperor  in  his  youth,  and  puolicly  ac- 
knowledged as  such  in  Rome,  tho  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, A.  D.  423,  about  the  6th  year  of  his  age. 


A.  D.  254.  Tne  virtues  which  shone  in  him 
when  a  private  man,  were  lost  when  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  He  was  cowardly  in  his  opera- 
tions, and,  though  acquainted  with  war  ana  the 
patron  of  sdence,  he  seldom  acted  with  pru- 
dence, or  favoured  men  of  true  genius  and  me* 
rit.  He  took  his  son  Gallienus  as  his  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  showed  the  malevolence  of 
his  heart  by  persecutinff  the  Christians  whom 
he  had  for  a  while  t<3eTated.  He  also  made 
war  against  the  Goths  and  Scythians  j  but  in 
an  ezpedition  which  he  undertook  against  Sa- 
por king  of  Persia,  his  arms  were  attended  with 
ill  success.  He  was  conquered  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  when  he  wished  to  have  a  private  confer- 
ence with  Sapor,  the  con(|ueror  seized  his  per* 
son,  and  earned  him  in  triumph  to  his  capital, 
where  he  exposed  hiin,  and  in  all  the  cities  of 
his  empire,  to  the  ridicule  and  insolence  of  his 
subjects.  When  the  Persian  monarch  mounted 
on  horseback.  Valerian  served  as  a  footstool, 


He  was  at  first  governed  by  bis  mother  a^  wu  ii«.-,.«»i»— ,  ...«.»»  -^..^v.  —  «  .w«-««w., 
the  intrigues  of  his  generals  and  courtiers ;  and  and  the  many  other  insulU  which  he  sufifered 
wheo  he  came  to  years  of  discretion,  ^e  dis- 1  excited  indignation  even  among  tbe  courtiers  of 


graced  himself  by  violence,  oppression,  and  in- 
oontinence.  He  was  murdered  in  the  midst  of 
Rome,  A.  D.  454,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age 
and  Slst  of  his  rtign.  by  Petronios  Maximus, 
to  whose  life  he  had  offered  violence.  The 
vices  of  Valentinian  the  third  were  conspicuous ; 
every  passkm  he  wished  to  gratify  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  honour,  his  hsalth,  and  character ; 
and  as  he  lived  without  one  single  act  of  be- 
nevotence  or  kindness,  he  died  lamented  by 
none.  He  was  the  last  of  tbe  fiunily  of  Theo- 
dosius. 
VaI'SSIa,  I.  a  sister  of  PubliooU,  who  advised 


Sapor.  The  monareh  at  last  ordered  him  to  be 
flayed  alive,  and  salt  to  be  thrown  over  his 
mangled  body,  so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest 
torments.  His  skin  was  tanned,  and  radnted 
in  red ;  and  that  the  ignominy  of  the  Roman 
empire  might  be  lasting,  it  was  nailed  in  one  of 
the  temples  of  Persia.  Valerian  died  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  260^  afierareign  of 
seven  years. 

Valerius  Publtts,  I.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
sumamed  Poplicola  for  his  popularity.  He  was 
very  active  in  assisting  Brutus  to  expel  the 

, , Tarquins,  and  he  was  the  first  that  took  an 

the  RomaiTmatrons  to  go  and  depecate  the  re- 1  oath  to  support  the  liberty  and  independence  of 

_.  _^  i-.__i_i «#-..  .*_  ^  _         .»     hisoountiy.    Though  he  had  been  refused  the 

consulship,  and  hacTretired  with  great  dtssatis- 
fiiction  from  the  direction  of  afiairs,  yet  he  re- 
garded the  public  opinion,  and  when  tbe  jea- 
lousy of  the  Romans  inveighed  against  the  tow- 
ering af^iearanoe  of  his  house,  he  acknowledged 


sentment  of  Coriobnus.    Plut,  tn  Cor. II. 

A  daughter  of  Publicola,  given  as  an  hostage  to 
Ponenna  by  the  Romans.  She  fled  from  the 
enemy's  country  with  Ckelia,  and  swam  across 

the  Tiber.     Plut.  de  ViH.  Aful. III.  A 

daughter  of  Messala,  sister  of  Hortensius,  who 

married  SyOa. IV.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Valentinian.— V.  The  wile  of  the  emperor 
Galerius,  Ac 

Valeria  Lbx,  de  provoecUione,  by  P.  Vale- 

Pabt  II.-4  M 


the  reproof,  and  in  making  it  tower,  ho  showed 
his  wish  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  not  to  erect  what  might  be  considered 
as  a  citadel  for  the  oppression  of  his  country. 
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He  was  aflerwaidfl  lionoarad  with  the  coOflol- 
•hip,  on  the  expulsion  of  CoIUtinos,  and  he 
triumphed  over  the  Etrarians  after  he  had  gain- 
ed the  victory  in  the  battle  in  which  Bmtas  and 
the  sons  of  Tarquin  had  fiillen.  Valerios  died 
after  he  had  been  Ibar  times  consul,  and  enjoy- 
ed the  popalaiity,  and  receiTed  the  thanks  and 
the  gratitude,  wtuch  people  redeemed  from  sla- 
very and  oppression  usually  pay  to  their  pa- 
trons and  deliverers.  He  was  so  poor  that  his 
body  was  buried  at  the  puUio  expense.  The 
Roman  matrons  mourned  his  death  a  whole 
Plut.  in  vUa.—Fhr.  l,c.9.— -Wd.  3,  c 


ear. 


ft  Ac. II.  Corvinusja  tribune  of  the  sol 

dieis  under  CamiUus.  When  the  Roman  army 
were  challenged  l^  one  of  the  Senones  remark- 
able for  his  strength  and  stature,  Valerius  un- 
dertook to  engage  him,  and  obtained  an  easy 
victory,  by  means  of  a  crow  that  assisted  him, 
and  attacked  the  face  of  the  Gaul ;  whence  bis 
surname  of  Corviniu,  Valerius  triumphed 
over  tbe  Etrurians,  and  the  neighbouring  states 
that  made  war  against  Rome,  and  was  six 
times  honoured  with  the  consulship.  He  died 
in  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  admired  and  re- 
gretted for  many  private  and  public  virtues. 
Vol.  Max.  8,  c  h.—IAv,  7,  c  97,  Ac.— Plut. 

in  Mar.-^Cie.  in  Cat. III.  Antias,  an  ex- 

cdlent  Roman  historian  often  quoted,  and  par- 
ticularly by  LJvy. ^IV.  Flaccus,  a  consul 

with  Cato,  whose  friendship  he  honourably 
shared.    He  made  war  against  the  Insubres  and 

Bwi,  and  kiUed  10,000  of  the  enemy. V. 

Marcus  CorvinusMesaala,  a  Roman  made  con- 
sul with  Augustus.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  learning  as  well  as  milita^  virtues.  He 
lost  his  memory  about  two  years  befiMne  his 
death,  and,  acccnrding  to  some,  he  was  even  ig- 
norant of  his  own  name.    Sueton.  in  Aug. — 

Cic,  in  Brut. VI.  Soranus,  a  Latin  poet  in 

the  age  of  Julius  Cssar,  put  to  death  for  be- 
traying a  secret.    He  acknowledged  no  fpA  but 

the  soul  of  the  universe. VIL  Maximus,  a 

brother  of  Poi>licola. VIII.  A  Latin  histo- 
rian, who  carried  arms  under  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey.  He  dedicated  his  time  to  study,  a nd  wrote 
an  account  of  all  the  most  celebrated  sayings 
and  actions  of  the  Romans,  and  other  illustrious 
persons,  which  is  still  extant,  and  divided  into 
nine  books.  It  is  dedicated  to  Tiberius.  Some 
have  supposed  that  he  lived  after  the  age  of 
Tiberius,  from  the  want  of  purity  and  elegance 
which  so  conspicuously  appear  in  his  writings, 
unworthy  of  the  correctness  of  the  golden  age 
of  the  Roman  literature.  The  best  editions  of 
Valerius  are  those  of  Torienius,  4to.  L.  Bat. 

1726,  and  of  Vorstius,  8va  Berolin,  1672. 

IX.  Marcus,  a  brother  of  Poplioola,  who  de- 
feated the  army  of  the  Sabines  in  two  battles. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  the  Ro- 
nians,  to  show  their  sense  oi  his  great  merit, 
built  him  %  house  on  mount  Palatine  at  the 

pubhc  exp«»ae^ X.  Potitua,  a  general  who 

stirred  up  the  people  and  army  agunst  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  Appius  CUudius  in  particuhur. 
He  was  chosen  consul,  and  conquered  the  Volad 
and  -aE.qji.- — ^XI.  Flaocus,  a  Roman,  inU- 
mate  with  Cato  the  censor.  He  was  consul 
with  him,  and  cut  off  an  army  of  10,000  Grauls 
in  one  battle.    He  was  also  chosen  censor,  and 

prince  of  the  senate,   Ac. XIL  A  iatin 

poet  who  flourished  under   Vespasiaii.     He 
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wrote  a  poem  in  eight  books  on  the  Arsonacitic 
expedition,  but  it  reniained  unfinished  on  ac- 
count of  his  premature  death.  Th«  Argonanta 
were  there  left  on  tbe  sea  in  their  return  hcane. 
Some  critks  have  been  lavish  in  their  praiaefl 
upon  Flaocus,  and  have  called  him  tbe  second 
poet  of  Rome  after  VirgiL  His  poetry,  how"- 
ever,  is  deemed  by  some  frigid  and  languishuig, 
and  his  style  uncouth  and  inelegant.  The  bert 
editions  of  Flaccus  are  those  of  Burman,  L. 

Bat.  17-24,  and   12roa   Utr.   1702.^ XIIL 

Asiaticua,  a  celebrated  Romaii,  accused  of  hav- 
ing murdered  one  of  the  relations  of  tbe  empe- 
ror Claudius.  He  was  condemned  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Messalina,  thoneh  innocent,  and  he 
opened  his  veins  and  blea  to  death.  Thcil^ 
Ann, 

Valgius,  Rupus,  a  Roman  poet  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  celebrated  for  his  wntings.  He  was 
very  intimate  with  Horace.  TibuU.  3^  L  1,  v. 
IdO.—Horat.  1,  Sot  10,  v.  82. 

Vannius,  a  king  of  the  Suevi,  banished  un- 
der Claudius,  &c.     T\u:{t.  Ann.  23,  c  29. 

Varia  Lex,  de  Civitate,  by  CI.  Varius  Hy- 
brida.  It  punished  all  such  as  were  suspected 
of  having  assorted  or  supported  tbe  people  of 
Italy  in  their  petition  to  become  free  citiaens 
of  Rome.  Cie.  pro  AfiL  96.  in  Brut.  56^  88r 
&c. 

VARros,  or  Varus,  Lucmjs,  [^  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  He 
had  been  present  in  his  youth  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  had  afterwards  joined  Sextus 
Poropey  in  Sicily.  Nevertheless,  he  was  pa- 
tronised by  Msacenas,  to  whose  notice  he  mil 
introduced  Horace;  and  he  accompanied  that 
minister  on  bis  celebrated  journey  to  Brundi- 
sium.  Previous,  indeed,  to  the  appearance  of 
tbe  JEneitii  he  was  considered  as  the  first  epic 
poet  of  Rome,  or  at  least  equal  to  Valgius.  At 
the  time  when  Virgil  was  chiefly  known  aa  a 
pastoral  poet,  Horace  says  of  hinh— 


'Forte  epoB  ucer. 


Ut  nemo^  Variw  duett — 

and  he  also  considered  him  as  the  writer  who 
was  most  worthy  to  celebrate  in  heroic  verse  the 
exploits  of  Agrippa.    At  a  subsec^uent  period, 
when  Virgil  haA  become  more  distingiusned,  he 
mentions  Varios  along  with  him  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  best  class  of  poets  in  the  Augus- 
tan age.    His  eminence  as  an  epic  poet,  and  hi* 
friendship  with  Virgil,  procured  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  beiog  appointed  by  Augustus  alon^ 
with  Tucca  to  revise  the  JBneid^  and  bring  il 
before  the  public.    Varius  was  the  author  of  a 
panegyric  on  Augustus ;  but  it  was  -probably 
some  longer  work  which  procured  him  sudi  ce- 
lebrity as  an  epic  poet,  though  k  is  not  known 
what  was  the  name  or  subject  of  this  produe* 
tion.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that 
Gtuintilian,  in  his  review  of  the  Latin  poets,  is 
the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutes,  does  not  men- 
tion Varius  as  an  epic  writer,  and  only  alludes 
to  him  as  the  author  of  the  tragedy  ca&ed  T%y- 
estteBy  which  he  says,  was  equu  to  any  compo- 
sition of  the  Qreek  poets.'*    DunlopJ^HoroL 
4,  sat  6,  V.  40. 

Varro,  I.  (M.  Terentius,)  a  Roman  consul 
defeated  at  Canna  by  AnnibaL    [Vid.  Ttren^ 

HuB,\ II.  ["  Was  bom  m  the  637th  year  of 

Rome,  and  was  doaotnded  of  an  aocieiit  wiul- 
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•orial  fiunily.  It  is  probable  that  bis  youth,  and 
even  the  greater  ^rt  of  his  manhood,  were  spent 
m  hterarj  pursuits,  and  in  the  acquisition  <rf 
that  stupendous  knowledge,  which  has  pro- 
cured to  him  the  appeUation  of  the  moel  learn- 
ed of  the  Romans,  since  hu  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  civil  or  military  history  of  his 
country,  till  the  year  680,  when  he  was  con- 
sul along  with  Cossius  Varus.     In  686,  he 


than  lh«r  deYOting  to  the  dagser  of  the  hired 
assassin  a  man  equaUy  venerable  by  his  years 
and  character,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
tected,  if  not  by  his  learned  labours,  at  least  by 
ms  retiremenl^  from  such  inhuman  persecution. 
But,  though  doomed  to  death  as  a  friend  of  law 
and  liberty,  his  friends  contended  vrith  each 
other  for  the  dangerous  honour  of  saving  him. 


•hips.     To  tho  fortunes  of  that  chief  ho  con- 
tinued firmly  attached,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  his  lieutenants  in  Spain,  along  with  Afta- 
nius  and  Pctreiua^  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  Ciesar.     Hispauia  Ulterior  was  spe- 
cially confided  to  his  protection,  and  two  legions 
were  placed  under  his  command.    After  the 
surrender  of  his  colleagues  in  Hither  Spain, 
Cesar  proceeded  in  person  against  him.     Varro 
appears  to  hare  been  little  qualified  to  cope  with 
such  an  adversary.    One  of  the  legions  deserted 
m  his  own  sight,  and  his  retreat  to  Cadiz,  where 
he  had  meant  to  retire,  having  been  cut  ofl^  he 
surrendered  at  discretion,  with  the  other,  in  the 
vicimty  of  Cordova.    From  that  period  he  des- 
paired of  the  salvation  of  the  repuUic,  or  found, 
J*  *®«^  that  he  was  not  capable  of  saving  it ; 


tained  a  proedribed  inmate.    Here  Varro  re- 
mained concealed  till  a  special  edict  was  issued 
by  the  consul,  M.  Plancu&  under  the  triumviral 
seal,  excepting  him  and  Messala  Corvinos  from 
the  general  slaughter.    But  though  Vano  thus 
passed  in  security  the  hour  of  cUnger,  he  was 
unable  to  save  his  Ubrary,  which  was  placed  in 
the  garden  of  one  of  his  villas,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  illiterate  soldiery.    After  the  battle 
of  Acthim,  Varro  resided  in  tranquillity  at 
B^ome  till  his  decease,  which  happened  in  727, 
when  he  was  ninety  years  of  age.    The  tragi- 
cal deaths,  however,  of  Pompey  and  Cicero^ 
with  the  loss  of  others  of  his  friends,— the  ruin 
of  his  country, — the  expulsion  from  his  villas, — 
and  the  loss  of  those  literary  treasures,  which 


Pompey  a  detaU  of  the  disasters  which  hLToc 


'ompey  a  detaU  of  the  disasters  which  had  oc- 
curred, he  left  it  almost  immediately  for  Rome. 
On  his  return  lo  Italy  he  withdrew  from  all  po- 
Iitical  concerns,  and  indulged  hhnself  dunnir 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  <J 
literary  leisure.  The  onhr  service  he  perform- 
ed for  Cfflsar,  was  that  of  arranging  the  books 
which  the  Dictator  had  himself  procured,  or 
which  had  been  acquired  by  those  who  preceded 


one  who  wished  to  devote  all  his  time  to  study, 


—cast  a  deep  shade  over  the  concluding  days  of 
this  illustrious  scholar.    His  wealth  was  restor- 
ed by  Augustus,  but  his  books  could  not  be 
supplied.    It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  disper- 
sion of  this  Ubnury,  which  impeded  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies,  and  prevented  the  compo- 
sition of  such  works  as  required  reference  and 
consultation,  may  have  inauced  Varro  to  era- 
him  in  *hm  m«no.««%»^»»  ^i  IT^uv  "  "2^  r'^''^';^    p'oj  the  remaining  houre  of  his  life  in  delivering 
lit^  dnriScrX^^nf  r  P"^*?''  S^?f  •  c^^    ^'*°~  P^P^  of  Agriculture,  which  had  beeS 
d^  S?^  ^S  r  W^^  '"i  ^^'^  r  ^'    **>«  "^*  oflong  elperienc^  and  which  needed 
^^U^T^^.?f^r''''^i!^^^^?R    only  reminiscence  to  incuSate.    It  was  some 
Jho^of  his  iZSS^^^  ^*^'  Tk^^    time  after  the  loss  of  his  books,  and  when  he 
SSTL  V.!rl  ?1»?S^      uu*  ^^"^^  ^^^^^    had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  that  Var- 
^rrJ^ifc  ll''**^  great  freedom,  the    re  composed  the  work  o^husbandr^  as  he  him- 
!^y,r^.?.*'/_^f.  ^^  and^pK^wws  that  they    self  te£fi^  in  the  introduction.    The  first  of 


should  live  together,  engaged  onfyin  these  stu- 
dies which  were  formerly  their  amusement,  but 
were  then  their  chief  support      The  site  of 
Various  viUa  was  visited  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoaie, 
who  says,  that  it  stood  close  to  Casinum,  now 
St.  Germano  t  some  trifling  remains  still  indi- 
cate its  site ;  but  iu  memory,  he  adds,   will 
shortly  survive  only  hi  the  |>age  of  the  historian. 
After  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  this  residence, 
alon^  with  almost  all  the  wealth  of  Varro,  which 
was  immense,  vras  forcibly  seized  by  Mare  An- 
tony.   Its  lawless  occupation  by  that  profligate 
and  blood-thirsty  triumvir,  on  his  return  from 
his  dissolute  expedition  to  Capua,  is  introduced 
by  Cicero  into  one  of  his  Philippics,  and  forms 
a  topic  of  the  most  eloquent  and  bitter  invec- 
tive.   Antony  was  not  a  person  to  be  satisfied 
with  robbing  Varro  of  his  property.    At  the 
formation  of  the  memorable  triumvirate,  the 
name  of  Varro  appeared  in  the  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed, among  those  other  ftiends  of  Pompey 
whom  the  clemency  of  Ciesar  bad  spared.    This 
illustrious  and  blameless  individual  had  now 
passed  tho  age  of  seventy ;  and  nothing  can 
afibrd  a  more  Triffhtful  ^proof  of  the  sangumary 
#pirit  which  guided  the  councils  of  the  tnurnvbi^ 


the  three  books  which  this  agricultural  treatise 
comprehends,  is  addressed  to  Fundanius,  and  is 
devoted  to  rules  for  the  cultivation  of  land,  whe- 
ther ferthe  production  of  grain,  pulse,  olives,  or 
vines,  and  the  esteblishment  necessary  for  a  well- 
manafred  and  lucrative  ftirm ;  excluding  from 
considerarion  what  is  strictly  the  business  of 
the  grazier  and  shepherd,  rather  than  of  the 
farmer.    The  subject  of  agriculture,  strictly  so 
called,  having  iMien  discussed  in  the  first  book, 
Varro  proceeds  in  the  second,  addressed  to  Ni- 
ger Turranus,  to  treat  of  the  care  of  flocks  and 
cattle,  {De  Re  Pecuaria).    The  knowledge 
which  he  here  communicates  is  the  result  of  his 
own  observations,  blended  with  the  information 
be  had  received  from  the  great  pastorers  of 
Epirus,  at  the  time  when  he  commanded  the 
Grecian  ships  on  its  coast,  in  Pompey's  naval 
war  with  the  pirates.    As  in  the  former  book, 
the  instruction  is  delivered  in  the  shape  of  dia- 
]ogae.    This  book  concludes  with  what  forms 
the  most  profiteble  part  of  pasturage— tho  dairy 
and  sheep-shearing.     The  third  book,  which  is 
by  fiir  the  roost  interesting  and  best  written  la 
the  work,  treate  d^  viUieU  fHuHonOnta^  which 
means  the  provisioni^  or  moderate  luxuriesi 
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which  a  plain  frimer  mty  procme,  independeDt 
of  ullage  or  paatorage,— aa  ibc  poukry  of  Jim 
bam-yord— the  trouU  in  the  stream,  by  whidi 
bk  fann  ia  bounded—and  the  game,  which  he 
inay  encloae  in  parka,  or  chance  to  take  en  days 
of  recreation,    if  others  of  the  affricohural  wri- 
ters have  been  more  minute  with  regard  to  the 
cuiiittructkm  of  the  villa  itself;  it  is  to  Varro  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  fiir  what  lighU  we  have  re- 
ceived concerning  its  appertenancies,  aa  war- 
rens, aviaries,  and  fiah-ponds.     The  work  De 
Idngua  Latino^  though  it  has  descended  to  ua 
incomplete,  is  by  moch  the  moat  entire  of  Wnx- 
ro»s  writings,  except  the  Treatiae  on  Agricol- 
tore.    It  ia  on  aoxmnt  of  this  phik4ogical  pvo- 
duction,  that  Auina  Gelliua  ranks  him  among 
the  gTammarian&  who  form  a  numeroua  and 
important  claas  m  the  history  of  l«atin  litera- 
ture.   They  were  called  gramnuUici  by  tha 
Romana — a  word  which  would  be  better  ren- 
dered phik>logers  than  grammariana.    We  find 
in  the  work  De  Lingua  Lo/tno,  which  was 
written  during  the  winter  preceding  Cs8ar*s 
death,  the  aame  methodical  airangeineDt  that 
marks  the  treatiae  IM  Re  Ruatiea,    It  ia  not 
cerUin  whether  the  Libri   De   SimUUudine 
Verbffrum,  and  those  De  UtUUuU  Semumu^ 
cited  by  Priadan  and  Charisius  aa  philological 
works  of  Varro,  were  parts  of  hia  great  pro- 
duction, De  Lingua  Latina^  oi  separate  com- 
positions.   There  was  a  distinct  treatise,  how- 
ever, De  Sermone  Ijotino,  addressed  to  Mar- 
cellus,  of  which  a  very  few  fragments  are  pre* 
aerved  by  Aulua  Gelhus.    The  critical  works 
of  this  universal  scholar,  were  entitled,  De  Pro- 
jrrietate  Scriptorum—De  Poetia — De  PoemcUis 
—  ThecUrealeB^  tive  de  Aclionibut  Scenici» — De 
Scenicit  Originibua^De  PlatUinis  ComcBdiia 
— De  Plauiinia  Qtueationibua — De  Qtmpoei- 
tione  Satirarum — Rhetoricorum  Libri,   These 
works  are  praised   or  mentioned  by  Gellius, 
Nonius  Marcellus,  and  Diomedes ;  but  almost 
nothing  is  know  n  of  their  contents.    Somewhat 
more  may  be  gathered  concerning  Varro's  rny- 
thologiceU  or  theological  works,  as  they,  were 
much  studied,  and  very  frequently  cited  by  the 
early  fathers,  particuutriy  St.  Augustine  and 
LActantius.    Of  these  the  chief  is  the  treatise 
De  CuUu  Deorunif  noticed  by  St.  Augustine 
in  his  seventh  book,  De  Civitate  Dei^  where  he 
says  that  Varro  considers  God  to  be  not  only 
the  soul  of  the  world,  but  the  world  itself.    In 
this  work,  he  also  treated  of  the  origin  of  hydro- 
nvincy,    and  other    superstitious  divinations. 
Sixteen  books  of  the  treatise  De  Rerum  Uu- 
manarum  et  DivinarUm  Antiquitatibus^  ad- 
dressed to  Julius  Ciesar,  as  Pontifex  Maximua, 
related  to  theological,  or  at  least  what  we  mi^ht 
call  ecclesiastical  subjects.    This  work,  which 
is  said  to  have  chiefly  contributed  to  the  splendid 
reputation  of  Varro,  was  extant  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.    Plutarch, 
in  his  life  of  Romulus,  speaks  of  Varro  as  a 
man  of  all  the  Romans  most  versed  in  history. 
The  historical  and  political  works  are  the  An- 
nalea  Libri^Belli  Punici  Secundi  Liber-^ 
De  Xaitiia  Urbit  Romance — De  Gente  Pomdi 
Romani — Libri  de  Familiis  T\ojani»^  which 
laat  treated  of  the  fiunilies  that  followed  ^Eneas 
into  Italy.    With  this  class  we  may  rank  the 
Hebdomadum^  eive  de  Imaginibua  tdbri,  con- 
taining the  panegyrics  of  700  illustrioos  men. 
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There  was  a  picture  of  cadi,  with  a 
verae  under  it,  like  tboae  in  the  chik 
toiiee  oi  the  kings  of  Engkuid.     Tfa«i 
to  the  portrait  of  Demetrivs  Phalere 
had  upwards  of  300  bnaen  sUtoes  erected 
him  by  the  Athenians,  is  still  preserved  : — 


*  Bie  Demetrius  €cneis  tol  apttu  est 
Quo/  luce*  habet  onniw  abiolwUttMJ' 


There  were  seven  pklnrea  and  _        _ 
each  book,  whence  the  whole  worh  hae 
called  Uebdomadea.     Varro  has   adoptrd  t^ 
aoperstitioiia  notiona  of  the  ancicnU  coooerDing^ 
particular  nnmben,  and  the  Bomber ; 
medally  to  have  commanded  his 
There  were  in  the  w»ld    me 
there  were  seven  wise  inen  among  the  Greek* 
— there  were  seven  chariots  in  the  Circenaiaa 
gMnea — and  seven  chiefr  were  cboiwn  to  asake 
war  on  Thebes :  all  which  he  sobm  up  with 
remarking,  that  he  himself  had  then  entered  his 
twelfth  period  of  acven  yeara,  on  which  day  ha 
had  wntten  seventy  times  seven  heok%  many 
of  which,  in  conaeqoence  of  his  proficnptio^ 
had  been  lost  in  the  plunder  of  his  lifamy. 
The  treatise  entitled,  SiaeMta^  sivedc  Bistvria, 
waa  a  tract  on  the  compoeition  of  histoiy,  n- 
scribed  fo  Siaenna,  the  Roman  UstonsD,  wfaa 
wrote  an  account  df  the  civil  wars  of  Mariuaaad 
Sylla.     It  contaifusd,  it  is  said,  many  exoeileflt 
precepts  with  regard  to  the  appropriate  st^  of 
hirtory,  and  the  accurate  investiiptioD  ef  fiids. 
But  the  greatest  aervico  rendered  by  Vane  to 
history  was  his  attempt  to  fix  the  chrooolvy 
of  the  world.    Cenaorinus  informs  as  that  ht 
was  the   fiiat  who  regulated  chionologT  by 
ecUpaes.    The  philo$oj3iieal  writings  orVar- 
ro  are  not  numerous ;  but  his  chief  woik  of 
that  description,  entitled  De  Phiiosopbia  IA- 
ber^  appears  to  have  been  very  comprehensive. 
St.  Augustine  informs  us  that  Varro  examic* 
ed  in  it  all  the  various  sects  of  phikisophsn, 
of  whidi  he  enumerated  upvrards  of  980.^    The 
sect  of  the  old  academy  was  thai  whic6  ho 
himself  followed,  and  iu  tenets  he  maintamcd 
in  opposiUon  to  all  othera    It  ia  not  certain 
under  what  class   Vano'i  NovemUbH  Diaci- 
pHnarum  should  be  ranked,  as  it  pvobably 
comprehended  instructive  lessons  in  the  whob 
range  of  arts  and  sciences.    One  of  the  chap- 
ters, according  to  Vitruviu%  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  architecture.      Varro  derived  much  no- 
toriety fh>m  his  Moiirieal  compositions.      Hit 
TVtcareniw,  or  Tricipitina^  was  a  satiric  his- 
tory of  the  triumvirate  of  Cssar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus.    Much  pleasantry  and  sarctsm  men 
also  interspersed  m  his  books  entitled  L»git- 
^  torici :  but  his  most  cefebrated  pioductioa  in 
that  line  was  the  satire  whu^h  he  himself  en- 
titled Menippean,    It  waa  so  called  from  tht 
cynic  Menippus  of  Gadara,  a  city  in  Syris, 
who,  like  his  countryman  Meleager,  nas  in  tbs 
habit  of  expressing  himsdf  joculariy  oo  tbe 
moat  grave  and  important  aubjects.    He  was 
the  author  of  a  Symposium^  in  the  manner  of 
Xenophon.      His  writings  were  intoiBpened 
with  verses,  parodied  from  Homer  and  tlie  tra- 
gic poets,  or  ludicrously  applied,  for  the  purpose 
of  burlesque.    It  is  not  known,  however,  that 
he  wrote  any  profeased  satire.     Besides  the 
works  of  Varro  above-mentioned,  there  is  a 
mUccUancoiia  collection  of  sentences  or  maxims 
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^vhich  have  been  attribated  to  him,  though  it  is 
pot  known  in  what  part  of  bis  numeroos  writ- 
in  ^  thej  were  ori^nally  introduced.    Barthius 
found  seventeen  of  these  sentences  in  a  MS.  of 
the  middle  age,  and  jprinted  them  in  bis  Advtr- 
maria.    Schneider  afterwards  djscovered,  in  the 
Speculum  Hiatoriale  of  Vincent  de  B^nvais, 
a  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  much  more 
ample  collection  of  them,  which  be  has  insert- 
ed in  his  edition  of  the  ScrijUores  ret  Rtutias. 
"Phey  consist  of  moral  maxims,  in  the  style  of 
those  preserved  from  the  Mimes  of  Publius  Sy- 
rus  and  had  doubtless  been  called  as  flowers 
from  the  works  of  Varro,  at  a  time  when  the 
immense  garden  of  taste  and  learning,  which 
he  planted,  had  not  yet  been  laid  waste  by  the 
hand  of  time,  or  the  spoiler."     Dunlop.]    The 
he«t  edition  of  Varro  is  that  of  Dordrac,  8vo. 

1619.      Cie.  in  Acad.   &c—QuintU. III. 

Attacinos,  a  native  of  Gaul  in  the  age  of  J. 
Cesar.  He  transhited  into  Latin  verse  the  Ar- 
gonautica  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  with  great 
correctness  and  elegance.  He  also  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  de  BcUo  Sequanico^  besides  epi- 
grams and  elegies.  Some  fragments  of  bis  poe- 
try are  still  extant.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
write  satire.  Horat,  1,  sat.  10,  v.  46.— Orid. 
-Am.  I,  ▼.  15.— Qm'n*.  10,  c  1. 

VjiRUs,  CluiNTiLius,  I.  a  Roman  proconsul, 
descended  from  an  illustrious  &mily.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
made  commander  of  the  armies  in  Germany. 
He  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  under  Armi- 
nlus,  a  crafty  and  dissimulating  chief,  and  his 
army  was  cut  to  pieces.  When  he  saw  that 
every  thing  was  lost,  he  killed  himself  A.  D.  10, 
and  tus  example  was  followed  by  some  of  his 
officers.  His  head  was  afterwards  sent  to  Au- 
gustus at  R(»ne  by  one  of  the  barbarian  chiefs, 
as  also  his  body ;  and  so  great  was  the  influ- 
ence of  his  defeat  upon  the  emperor,  that  he 
continued  for  whole  months  to  show  all  the 
marks  of  dejection  and  of  deep  sorrow,  often 
exclaiming,  "  O  Varu*f  restore  me  my  legions." 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  left  in  the  field  of 
battle,  where  they  were  found  six  years  afler 
by  Germanicus,  and  buried  with  great  pomp. 
His  avarice  was  conspicuous  ;  he  went  poor  to 
Syria,  whence  he  returned  loaded  with  riches. 
Etorat.  1,  od.  2i.-^Paterc.  2,  c.  117.— i?7<w.  4, 

c  12.— Firg.  Eel.  6. II.  A  son  of  Varus, 

who  married  a  daughter  of  Germanicus.     Ta- 

cU.  Ann.  4,  c.  6. III.   The   fiither  and 

grandfather  of  Varus,  who  was  killed  in  Ger- 
many, slew  themselves  with  their  own  swords, 
the  one  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the 

other  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia. IV.  Q,uin- 

tilius,  a  friend  of  Horace  and  other  great  men 
in  the  Augustan  age.  Ho  was  a  good  judge 
of  poetry,  and  a  ^reat  critic,  as  Horace,  Art. 
P.  438,  seems  to  insinuate.  The  poet  has  ad- 
dressed the  18th  ode  of  his  first  book  to  bim, 
and  in  the  34th  he  mourns  pathetically  his 
death.  Some  suppose  this  Varus  to  be  the  per- 
son killed  in  Germany,  while  othera  believe 
him  to  be  a  man  who  devoted  his  time  more  to 
the  muses  than  to  war.  [Vid.  Varius.}—Y. 
Lucius,  an  epicurean  philosopher,  intimate  with 
J.  Cesar.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  to  him 
that  Virgil  inscribed  his  sixth  eclogue.    He  is 

commended  by  QuintU.  6,  c.  3,  78. VI. 

Alfrenui^  a  Roman,  who^  though  originally  a 


shoemaker,  became  consul,  and  distingmshd^' 
himself  by  his  abilities  as  an  orator.    He  watf 
buried  at  the  public  expense,  an  honourgranted 
to  few,  and  only  to  persons  of  merit.     Horat.  1, 
sat.  3. 

Vantinius,  I.  an  intimate  fnend  of  Cicero, 
once  distinguished  for  his  enmity  to  the  orator. 
He  hated  the  people  of  Rome  for  their  great 
vices  and  corruption,  whence  excessive  hatred 
became  proverbial  in  the  words  Vatinianum 
Odium.  Catull.  14,  v.  3.— II.  A  shoemaker, 
ridiculed  for  his  deformities  and  the  odditpr  of 
his  character.  He  was  one  of  Nero's  favourites, 
and  he  surpaased  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  in 
flattery,  and  in  the  commission  of  every  impious 
deed.  Large  cups,  of  no  value,  are  called  Fa/t- 
niani  from  nim,  because  he  used  one  which  was 
both  ill-shaped  and  uncouth.  Tacit.  Ann.  13, 
c.  34. — Juv. — Mart.  14,  ep.  96. 

Vedius  Pollio.     Vid.  Pcilio. 

VcQETius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished  B. 
C.  386.  The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  de  Re 
Mmtari,  together  with  Modcstus,  is  that  of  Pa- 
ris, 4to.  1607. 

Velleius,  I.  (Paterculu5,)  a  Roman  histo- 
rian, descended  from  an  equestrbn  family  of 
Campania.  He  was  at  first  a  military  tribune 
in  the  Roman  armies,  and  for  nine  ^ears  served 
under  Tiberius  in  the  various  expeditions  which 
he  undertook  in  Gaul  and  Germaiw.  Velleius 
wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of*^  Greece  and 
of  Rome,  and  of  other  nations  of  the  most  re- 
mote  antiquity ;  but  of  this  authentic  composi- 
tion there  remain  only  fragments  of  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome  from  the  con(^uesl  of  Per- 
seus, by  Paulus,  to  the  17th  year  ot  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  in  two  books.  It  is  a  judicious  ac- 
count of  celebrated  men  and  illustrious  cities  : 
the  historian  is  happy  in  his  descriptbns  and 
accurate  in  his  dates ;  his  pictures  are  true,  and 
his  narrative  lively  and  interesting.  The  whole 
is  candid  and  impartial  till  the  rei^  of  the  Cae^ 
sars,  when  the  writer  began  to  ho  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  the  power  of  his 
favourites.  Paterculus  is  deservedly  eensorect 
for  his  invectives  against  Cicero  and  Pompey, 
and  his  encomiums  on  the  cruel  Tiberius  and 
the  unfortunate  Seianus.  Some  suppoae  that  he 
was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  this  disappointed 
courtier,  whom  he  had  extolled  as  a  pattern  of 
virtue  and  morality.  The  best  editions  of  Pa- 
tereulus  are  those  of  Ruhnkenius,  8vo.  3  vols. 
L.  Bat.  1779;  of  Barbou,  Paris,  12mo.  1777, 

and  of  Burman,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1719. II.  Caius, 

the  grandfather  of  the  historian  of  that  name, 
was  one  of  the  friends  of  Livia.  He  k  illed  him- 
self when  old  and  unable  to  accompany  Livia 
in  her  flight. 

Ven£ti.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Ventidiup,  Bisste,  a  native  of  Pioenum, 
bom  of  an  obacure  family.  When  Asculum  was 
taken,  he  was  carried  before  the  triumphant  cha- 
riot of  Pompeius  Strabp,  hanging  on  his  mother's 
breast.  A  bold,  aspiring  soul,  aided  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  &mijy  of  Cssar»  raised  him  from 
the  mean  occupation  of  a  chairman  and  mule- 
teer to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  displayed  va- 
lour in  the  Roman  armies,  and  gpradually  arose 
to  the  offices  of  tribune,  pnetor,  high-priest,  and 
consul  He  made  war  against  the  Parthians, 
and  conquered  them  in  three  great  battles,  B. 
C.  39.    He  was  the  firet  Roman  ever  honoured 
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irith  a  inamph  over  ParthU.  He  di«]  gntt^y 
kmantad  bj  all  the  Roman  people,  ami  was 
buried  at  tfaie  pablic  expenae.  Plut,  in  Anton, 
— ^ua.  7,  V.  199. 

Vbrankt*,  affovemor  of  Britain  under  Ne- 
ro. ££•  Mioceeded  Didiua  Gallat.  TacU.  14, 
Ann. 

ViBcmoB'rdRix,  a  chief  of  the  Gauls  in  the 
time  of  Ceaer.  He  vrta  conquered  and  led  in 
triumph,  dec.  Ocsar,  Bell,  G,  7,  c  4. — f^lor, 
3,  c.  10. 

VfiRGiyius,  one  of  the  ottcen  of  the  Roman 
troops  in  Germany,  who  refused  the  absolute 
power  which  his  soldiers  ofiercd  to  him*  Tacit. 
1,  Hist,  c  a 

Vbrrcs,  C.  a  Roman  who  sovemed  the  pro- 
▼ince  of  Sicily  as  prstor.  The  oppression  and 
rapine  of  which  he  was  guilty  while  in  office,  so 
onended  the  Sicilians,  that  they  brought  an  ac- 
cusation affainst  him  before  the  Roman  senate. 
Cicero  undertook  the  cause  of  the  Sicilians,  and 
pronounced  those  celebrated  orations  which  are 
still  extant  Verres  was  defended  by  Hortcn- 
•iqs,  but  as  he  despaired  of  the  success  of  his 
defence,  he  left  Rome  without  wailing  for  his 
sentence^  and  lived  in  great  affluence  in  one  of 
the  provinces.  He  was  at  last  killed  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Antony  the  triumvir,  about  26  years  af- 
ter his  voluntary  exile  from  the  capital  Cic,  in 
Ver.—Plin.  34,  c  2.— Lacton/.  2,  c.  4. 

VEBBins  Flaccus,  a  freed-man  and  gram- 
marian, famous  for  his  powers  in  instructing. 
He  was  appointed  over  the  grand-children  of 
Auj^ustus,  and  also  distinguished  himself  by  his 
writings.     GeU.  4,  c  5.— Suet,  in  Oram. 

Verrius  Flaccl's,  a  Latin  critic,  B.  C.  4, 
whose  works  have  been  edited  with  Dacier'sand 
Clerk's  notes,  4to.  Amst  1699. 

VfiRULANUs,  a  lieutenant  under  Corbulo,  who 
drove  away  Tiridates  from  Media,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ann.  14,  c.  26. 

Vkrus,  I.  (Lucius  Ceionius  Commodus,)  a 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  ^lius  and  DomitiaLn- 
oilla.  He  was  adopted  in  the  7th  year  of  his 
age  by  M.  Aurelius,  at  the  request  o(  Adrian, 
and  be  married  LucUia,  the  dauffhter  of  his 
adopted  father,  who  also  took  him  ss  his  colleague 
on  tne  throne.  He  was  sent  by  M.  Aurelius  to 
oppose  the  barbarians  in  the  east.  His  arms 
wore  attended  with  success,  and  he  obtained  a 
victory  oyer  the  Parthians.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph  at  his  return  home,  and  soon  af- 
ter ha  marched  with  his  impenal  colleague 
against  the  Marcomanni  in  Germany.  He  died 
in  this  expedition  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the  39th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years  and 
some  months.  His  body  was  brought  back  to 
Rome,  and  buried  by  M.  Aurelius  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity.  Verus  has  been  greatly 
censured  for  his  debaucheries.  At  sne  enter- 
tainment alone,  where  there  were  no  more  than 
12  ffueats,  the  emperor  spent  no  less  then  six 
millions  of  sestercee,  or  aix>ut  32,200/.  steriing. 
In  his  Parthian  exjK.lition  Verus  did  not  check 
his  vicious  propensuies  ;  for  four  years  he  lefl 
the  care  of  the  war  to  his  officers,  while  he  re- 
tired to  the  voluptuous  r«*trf>ats  of  Daphne,  and 
the  luxurious  banquets  of  Antioch.  His  fond- 
ness for  a  horse  bns  been  faithfully  recorded. 
The  onimal  ha<l  a  statue  of  gold,  and  when 
dead,  the  emperor,  to  express  his  sorrow,  rajsed 
him  a  magnificent  monument  on  mount  Yati- 
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can.— 11.  L.  Anneus,  a  son  of  the 
Aurdios,  who  died  in  Palestine,— —III. 
fiither  of  the  emperor  Verus.  He  w 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  but,  like  bis  son,  be 
du^raced  hunself  by  his  debaucberiee  aod  ex- 
travagance.    He  died  before  Adrian. 

Vespasianus,  (Titus  Flavios,)  a  Rociaji  ena- 
peror  descended    from  an  obacore   fisnulj    at 
Reate.    He  was  honoured  with  the  consulship 
as  a  reward  for  his  private  merit  end  hie  pobUc 
services.     He  aocora|>anied  Nero  into  Gi 
but  he  offended  the  prince  by   fidlitig 
while  he  repeated  one  of  his  poeticalf  oc 
tions.     Thi^  momentary  rcaentment  of  cbe  < 
peror  did  not  prevent  Vespasian  from  besn^  ~ 
to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Jews.    EQs  ofi 
tions  were  crowned  with  success  ;  many  «h  tha 
cities  of  Palestine  surrendered,  and  VcsyMsan 
began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.    This  waa,  how- 
ever, achieved  by  the  hands  of  his  son  THosl 
snd  the  death  of  Vitellius  and  the  afirdioo  ol 
his  soldiers  hastened  his  rise,  and  he 
claimed  emperor  at  Alexandria.     The 
the  army  was  approved  by  every  province  of  tbe 
empire ;  but  Vespasian  did  not  betray  any  signs 
of  pride  at  so  sudden  and  so  onexpected  an  ex- 
altation, and  though  once  employed  in  tbe  xat»n 
office  of  a  horse  doctor,  he  behaved,  when  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple,  with  all  the  dig- 
nity which  became  a  successor  of  Augustos. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Vespasian  attenap*- 
cd  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Romans,     lie 
repaired  tbe  pnbUc  buildings,  embelUshnl  the 
city,  and  made  the  great  roada  more  spacioos 
and  convenient.    After  he  had  reigned  with 
great  popularity  for  10  years,  Vespasian  died, 
A.  D.  79,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.     He  was 
the  first  Roman  emperor  who  was  succeeded  bj 
ius  own  son  on  the  tnrone.    Vnpasian  bad  been 
admired  for  his  great  virtues.    When  the  king  of 
Parthia  ad<lresMd  him  with  the  supen«riptioa  of 
ArsaceSt  king  of  kings,  to  FHatitu  Vetpasianm^, 
the  emperor,  no  way  dissatisfied,  answered  him 
again  in  bis  own  words,  Flaviu*  Vespanianu^, 
to  Atboccs,  king  of  kings.    To  men  of  Jetni- 
ing  and  nnerit  Vespasian  was  very  liberal ;  one 
hundred  thousand  sesterces  were  annually  ex- 
pended to  encourage  and  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences.     Sutton  in  vitd. — Tool.  Httl.  4. 

Vkstalf.s,  priestesses  among  the  Romans, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  as  their 
name  indicates.     This  office  was  very  ancieot, 
as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  tbe  ves- 
tals,   .^ncas  is  supposed  to  have  firrt  chosen 
the  veatals.    Noma  nrst  appointed  four,  to  which 
Tarquin  added  two.    They  were  always  chosen 
by  the  monarchs,  but  aftot  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  the  high-priest  was  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  them.    As  tney  were  to  be  viipni,  they 
were  chosen  young,  from  the  age  of  aix  to  ten ; 
and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  that 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  ofRcf, 
twenty  virgins  were  selected,  and  they  upon 
whom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged  to  become  priests 
esses.    Plebeians  as  well  as  patridans  were  per- 
mitted to  propose  themselveb,  but  it  was  reqnirpd 
that  they  should  be  without  blemish  or  defbr 
mity.    For  thirty  years  they  were  to  remain  in 
the  greatest  continence ;  the  ten  first  years  were 
spent  in  learning  the  duties  of  the  order,  the 
ten  followinjr  wore  emplo^red  in  discbai|nog 
them  with  fldcUty  and  sanctity,  and  tbe  ten  iaai 
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in  iiutructing  such  as  had  entered  the  noviciate. 
"When  the  thirty  yean  were  elapsed  they  were 
permitted  to  marry,  or,  if  they  still  preferred 
celibacy,  they  waited  upon  the  rest  of  the  vestals. 
The  employment  of  the  vestals  Was  to  take  care 
that  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  was  not  extinguish- 
ed, for  if  it  ever  happened,  it  was  deem^  the 
prognostic  of  great  calamities  to  the  state.    In 
such  a  case  all  was  consternation  at  Rome,  and 
the  fire  was  again  kindled  by  glasses  with  the 
rays  of  the  san.    Another  equally  particular 
cbuirge  of  the  vestals  was  to  keep  a  sacred  pledge, 
on  which  depended  the  very  existence  of  Rome, 
which,  acconiinj^  to  some,  was  the  palladium  of 
T  roy.    T  he  privileges  of  the  vestals  were  great, 
they  had  the  most  honourable  seats  at  public 
games  and  festivals,  a  lictor  with  the  fasces  al- 
ways preoeded  them  when  they  walked  in  public, 
they  were  carried  in  chariots  when  they  {^leased, 
and  they  had  the  yovrer  of  pardoning  criminals 
when  led  to  execution  if  they  declared  that  their 
meeting  was  accidental.    Their  declaratbns  in 
trials  were  received  without  the  formality  of  an 
outh,  thoy  were  chosen  as  arbiters  in  causes  of 
moment,  and  in  the  execution  of  wills  ;  and  so 
great  was  the  deference  paid  them  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, as  well  as  by  the  people,  that  the  con- 
suls themselves  made  way  tor  them,  and  bowed 
their  fasces  when  they  passed  before  them.     To 
insult  them  was  a  capital  crime,  and  whoever 
attempted  to  violate  their  chastity  was  beaten  to 
death  with  scourges.     If  any  of  them  died  while 
In  office,  their  b^y  was  buried  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  an  honour  granted  to' few.    Such  of 
the  vestals  as  proved  incontinent  were  punished 
in  the  most  rigorous  manner.    Nnma  ordered 
them  to  be  stoned,  but  Tarquin  the  elder  dug  a 
hole  under  the  earth,  where  a  bed  was  placed 
with  a  little  bread,  wine,  water,  and  oil,  and  a 
lighted  lamp^  and  the  guilty  veirtal  was  stripped 
of  the  habit  of  her  order,  and  compelled  to  de- 
scend into  the  subterraneous  cavity,  which  was 
immediately  shut,  and  she  was  left  todie  through 
hunger.    For  the  space  of  one  thousand  ^eara, 
during  which  the  order  continued  established, 
from  the  reign  of  Numa,  only  eighteen  were 
punished  for  the  violation  of  their  vow.    The 
vestals  were  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  fire  of  Vesta  extinguished.     The  dres« 
of  the  vestals  was  peculiar  ;  they  wore  a  white 
vest  with  purple  borders,  a  white  Unen  surplice 


made  interrcx  at  the  death  of  Rdmulus  till  th0 
election  of  another  king.  He  nominated  Nu' 
ma,  and  resigned  his  office.     Plut.  in  Num, 

11.  Cato,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  allies 

in  the  Marsian  war.     He  defeated  the  Rematfs, 

and  was  at  last  betrayed  and  murdered. III. 

A  Roman  knight  who  became  enamoured  Sf  a 
young  female  at  Capua,  and  raised  a  tumult 
amongst  the  slaves  who  proclaimed  him  king. 
He  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  adherents,  upon 
which  he  laid  violent  hands  on  biiQselC. 

Veturi  A,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus.  She  waa 
solicited  by  all  the  Roman  matrons  to  go  to  her 
son  with  her  daughter-in-law,  and  entrwt  ham 
not  to  make  war  agai  nst  his  country.  She  wenf 
and  prevailed  over  Coriolanus,  and  for  her  ser- 
vices to  the  state,  tho  Roman  senats  ofifered  to 
reward  her  as  she  pleased.  She  odv  asked  te 
raise  a  temple  to  tho  goddess  of  female  fortune, 
which  was  done  on  the  very  spot  where  she  had 
pacified  her  son.  Lit.  2,  c.  40. — Dionys.  Hal, 
7,  &c 

VETORins,  fFui.  Maniuriu»,]  a  consul  de- 
feated by  the  Samnites,  snd  obliged  to  past  un- 
der the  yoke  with  great  ignominy. 

Vetus,  L.  a  Roman  who  proposed  to  open  a 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  aB4l 
the  German  ocean,  by  means  of  a  canaL  He 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero. 

ViBius,  a  Roman  who  refused  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  Cicero  when  banished,  thouffh  he  had 
received  from  him  the  moat  unbounded  fiiTours. 


Victor,  Sext.  Aurelius.  a  writer  in  the  age 
of  Constantius.  He  gave  tne  world  a  concise 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  firom  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  his  own  time,  or  A.  D.  36ft.  He 
also  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Roinan  history 
before  the  age  of  Julius  Csear,  which  ia  now 
extant,  and  ascribed  by  diflTerent  authors  to  C, 
Nepos,  to  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  dec  Vic- 
tor was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperors,  and 
honoured  witn  the  consulship.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Victor  are  that  of  Pitiscua,  8vo.  Utr. 
1696^  and  that  of  Artuzenius,  4to.  Amst  1733L 
Victor! na,  a  celebrated  matron  who  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies,  snd 
made  war  against  the  emperor  Gallienus.  ^  Her 
son  Victorinus,  and  her  grandson  of  the* san* 
name,  were  declared  emperors ;  but  when  thej 
were  assassinated,  Victorina  invested  with  tM 

,     ^       ^ imperial  purple  one  of  her  favourites  called  Te* 

called  linteum  aupcruniy  above  which  was  a  |  tricus.     She  was  some  time  afterpoisoned,  A. 

D.  269,  and,  according  to  some,  by  Tetricus  hin- 
self 


great  purple  mantle  which  flowed  to  the  ground, 
and  which  was  tucked  up  when  they  oflered 
sacrifices.  They  had  a  close  covering  on  their 
head,  called  iruula,  from  which  hung  ribbands, 
or  tUUe,  Their  manner  of  livinff  was  sump- 
tuous, as  they  were  maintained  at  ttie  public  ex- 
pense. Liv.  2,  Ac — Pint,  in  Num.  &c —  Vol. 
Max,  1,  c.  1.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c  30.— jFtor. 
l.^Propert.  4,  el.  ll.—TaeU,  4,  c  10. 

VestIlia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vesta,  ob- 
served at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  June.    Banquets 


VicTORiKus,  a  Christian  writer,  who  cona- 
posed  a  worthless  epic  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
seven  children  mentioned  in  the  Maccabees,  and 
distinguished  himself  more  by  the  active  part  he 
took  in  his  writings  against  the  Arians. 

ViLLiA  Lex,  anmuia  or  annaria,  by  L.  Vil- 
lins  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  574,  deined  the  pro- 
per age  required  for  exercising  the  office  of  a 
magistrate,  25  years  for  the  qusstorship,  577  or 


were  then  prepared  before  the  houaes,  and  meat  28  for  the  edileship  or  tribuneship^  for  the  office 
was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  be  offisred  to  the  sods, 
millstones  were  decked  with  sarlands,  and  the 
asses  that  turned  them  were  led  round  the  city 
covered  with  garlands.  The  ladies  walked  in 
the  procession  bare-footed,  to  the  temple  of  the 
godoess,  and  an  altar  was  erected  to  Jupiter  sur- 
named  I^stor.  Ovid.  FasL  6^  v.  305. 
Vbttius^  (Sp.)  I.  a  Roman  senator,  who  waa 


of  prstor  30,  and  ibr  that  of  consiu  43.  Liv.  1 1, 

ViNCENTius,  one  of  the  Christian  fithers,  A. 
D.  434,  whose  works  are  best  edited  by  Balu- 
zius.  Paris,  1669. 

ViNDEX  Julius,  a  gdverbor  of  Gaul,  who  re- 
volted against  Nero^  and  determined  to  deliver 
the  Roman  empiie  fh$m  his  tyranny.    Be  was 
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|<)llofWod  by  a  namerous  anny,  bat  at  last  de- 
feated by  one  of  the  emperor's  generals.  When 
be  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  he  laid  violent 
bands  upon  himself,  68  A.  D.  Sueton.  in  Galb, 
--TacU.  Hist.  I,  c  51.— P/m.  9,  ep.  19. 

ViNDicics.  a  slave  who  discovcrrd  the  con- 
spiraey  whicii  some  of  the  most  noble  of  the 
Roman  dtixeos  had  formed  to  restore  Tarqoui 
to  his  throne.  He  was  amply  rewarded,  and 
Made  a  dtiztn  of  Rome.  lAv.  2,  c  5. — PltU. 
tn  PopU 

ViNNics,  Asella,  a  servant  of  Horace,  to  whom 
«p.  13  it  addressed  as  injunctions  how  to  deliver 
to  Aqf  ostis  some  poems  from  his  master. 

Vi?8ANU,  a  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  mother 
of  Drusus.  She  was  the  only  one  o(  A^rippa's 
daughters  who  died  a  natural  death.  She  was 
married  to  Tiberius  when  a  private  man,  and 
when  she  kad  been  repudiated,  she  married  Asi- 
mius  Gallas.     TacU.  A,  I,  c  13, 1.  3,  c.  19. 

VirgIlius  Maro.  Pobl.    ["  There  exist  but 
few  autfaetttic  materials  from  which  we  can  col- 
lect any  drcumstances  concerning  the  life  of 
this  poet    We  possess  only  some  scattered  re- 
marks of  ancient  commentators   or  gramma- 
rians, and  a  Life  by  Donatus,  of  very  dubious 
authority.    It  appears,  that  Virgil's  father  was 
a  man  of  low  birth,  and  that,  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  ke  was  engaged  in  the  meanest  cmploy- 
menti.    According  to  some  authorities,  he  was 
a  potter  or  brick-maker ;   and,  according  to 
othen,  the  hireling  of  a  travelling  merchant, 
called  Magus  or  Mains.    He  so  ingratiated 
himself^  however,  with  his  master,  that  he  re- 
ceived his  daughter  Maia  in  marriage,  and  was 
iotmsted  with  the  char^  of  a  farm,  which  his 
father-in-law  had  acqmred  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mantna.    Our  poet  was  the  offspring  of  those 
humble  narents ;  and  was  bom  m  the  year  of 
Rome  684,  at  the  viUage  of  Andes  (now  Pie- 
tola),  which  lies  at  a  few  miles  distance  from 
IMantua.    The  cradle  of  illustrious  men,  like 
the  origin  of  celebrated  nations,  has  been  fro- 
qoently   surrounded     with    the    marvellous. 
Hence,  the  dream  of  his  mother  Maia,  that  she 
had  brouffht  forth  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  the 
prodigy  of  the  swarm  of  bees  which  lighted  on 
the  Upa  of  the  infent    The  studies  of  Vir^l 
commenced  at  Crennona,  where  he  remained  till 
he  assumed  the  toga  virilis ;  and  to  this  day 
the  inhabitants  of  Cremona  pretend  to  show  a 
boose,  in  the  street  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
wiuch  Virgil  resided  when  a  youth.    At  the 
age  of  sixtMtt,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  short- 
It  afterwards  to  Naplei^  where  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  multiferions  learning,  which 
ahinei  ao  conspicaousl^  in  the  iBneid,  and 
which  be  employed  with  such  iudgment,  as 
richly  to   merit  the  eulogy  of  MacrobiuS) — 
'  Villus  qoem  nnllios   unquam  disciplina 
error  involvit'    Daring  his  residence  in  this 
city,  he  perused  the  most  celebrated  Greek  wri- 
ters) being  instructed  in  their  languaf^e  and  lite- 
ratore  by  Parthenius  Nioenus,  well  known  aa 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  amatory  talei^ 
which  he  wrote  for  the  use  of  Cornelius  Ghdlus, 
in  Older  to  famish  him  with  materials  for  ele- 
gies and  other  poems.    Virgil  likewise  carefully 
read  the  Greek  historians,  particuhuriy  Thocy- 
dide%  and  he  studied  the  Epicurean  system  of 


the  scienoes  to  wUch  be  was  chiefly  adJictei}  | 
and  to  this  eariy  tincture  of  geometrical  know- 
ledge  may,  perhaps,  in  some  &gfee,  be  aacribewt 
his  ideas  o«  lununoos  order  and  masterly  ar* 
rangement,  and  that  regularity  of  tbou^t,  as 
well  as  exactness  of  expression,  br  which  all 
his  writings  are  distinguished.    The  battle  of 
Modena  was  fought  in  711,  and  the  triumvi- 
rate having  been  shortly  afterwards  IbnDed, 
Asinius  Pollio  was  appuintedi  on  the  part  of 
Antony,  to  the  command  of  the  district  in  which 
the  farm  of  Virj^l  lay.    PolUo,  who  was  a  noted 
extortioner,  levKd  enormous  contributions  frooi 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  intrusted  to  his 
care  ;  and  in  some  instances,  when  the  peca- 
niaiy  supplies  failed,  he  drove  the  ancient  cok>- 
nists  from  their  lauds,  and  settled  his  veterane 
in  their  place.    He  was  fond,  howevtr,  of  poe- 
try, and  was  a  generous  protector  of  literary 
men.    The  rising  genius  of  Virgil  had  now 
bejTun  to  manifest  itself.    His  poetic  talents, 
and  amiable  mannen,  recommenoed  him  to  t*^ 
favour  of  Pollio;  and  so  long  as  that  chief  con- 
tinued in  the  command  of  the  Mantuan  districf, 
he  was  relieved  from  all  exaction,  and  protect- 
ed in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  property. 
But  the  tranquillity  which  be  enjoyed  under  the 
protection  of  Pollio  was  of  short  duration.    Pre- 
viously to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  triumvin 
had  promised  to  their  sokliere  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  some  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  empire. 
Cremona  had  unfortunately  espoused  the  cause 
of  Brutus,  and  thus  peculiarly  incurred  the  ven- 
geance of  the  victorious  party.    But  as  its  ter- 
ritory was  not  foand  adequate  to  contain  the 
veteran  soldien  of  the  triumvirs,  amongst  whom 
it  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied 
from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Mantua,  in 
which  the  fimn  of  Virgil  lay.    PoUio^  being  a 
zealous  partisan  of  Antony,  and  supporting  the 
party  of  his  brother  and  Fulvia,  woo  unsuc- 
cessfully oppoaed  the  division  of  the  lands,  had 
it  probably  no  longer  in  his  power  to  protect 
Virgil  from  the  aggressions  of  the  soldienr.  He 
was  dispossessed  under  drcurostanoes  of  peco- 
liar  violence,  and  which  even  thraalened  danger 
to  his  personal  safety ;  being  compelled,  oo  one 
occasion,  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  centu- 
rion Arrius  by  swimming  the  Minooa.    He 
liad  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  obtain  the  &- 
▼our  of  Alphenus  Varus,  with  whom  be  had 
studied  philosophy  at  Naples,  under  Syro  the 
Epicurean,  and  who  now  either  succeeded  Pol- 
lio in  the  command  of  the  district,  or  was  ap- 
pointed by  Augustus  to  superintend  in  that 
quarter  the  division  of  the  lands.    Under  his 

Erotection  Virgil  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
e  was  favourably  received  not  onlv  by  Ma)oe- 
nas  but  Augustus  himself  fVom  whom  he  pro- 
cured the  restoration  of  the  patrimony  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.  This  happened  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year  714 ;  and  during  the 
course  of  that  season,  in  gratitude  for  tlM  £i- 
vouri  he  had  received,  he  composed  his  eclogue 
entitled  TV^yrus,  in  which  he  introduces  two 
shepherds,  one  of  whom  laments  the  distraction 
of  the  times,  and  complains  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  soldiery,  while  tne  other  rejoices  for  the 
recovery  ot  his  ferm,  and  promises  ever  to  ho- 
nour as  a  god  theyouth  who  had  restored  it. 


philosophy  under  Syro^  a  celebrated  teacher  of    The  situa&n  of  Virgil's  residence  was  low  and 
that  sect.    But  madictne  and  mathematics  were  [  homid,  and  the  clinuite  chill  at  certain  aeasgna 
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of  tlio  yoar.     His  delicate  constitution,  and  the 
pulmonary  compluints  with  which  he  was  af- 
fected, indoced  htm,  about  the  year  714  or  715, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek 
ft  warmer  sky.    To  this  chan^,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, he  was  farther  instigated  by  his  in- 
creasing celebrity,  and  the  extension  oi  his  poe- 
tic fame.    His  countrymen  were  captivated  by 
the  nerfect  novelty  of  pastoral  composition,  and 
by  the  snccessAif  boldness  with  which  Virgil 
had  transferred  the  sweet  Sicilian  strains  to  a 
hnguage  which,  before  his  attempt,  must  have 
appeared,  from  its  hardness  and  severity,  but 
little  adapted  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  softness  of 
rural  description,  or  the  delicacy  of  amorous 
sentiment,  and  which  had  scarcely  yet  been  po- 
lished or  refined  to  the  susceptibility  of  sudi 
smooth  numbers  as  the  pastorsu  muse  demand- 
ed.   The  buooUcs,  accordingly,  were  relished 
and  admired  by  all  classes  of  his  contempora- 
ries.   So  universal  was  their  popularity,  that 
the  philosophic  eclogue  of  SUenus^  soon  after 
its  composition,   was  publicly  recited  in  the 
theatre  oy  Cytheris,  a  celebrated  mima,  who 
was  then  the  mistress  of  Antony  and  Cornelius 
Gallus,  and  who,  in  her  earlier  years,  had  touch- 
ed the  heart  of  Brutus.    On  quitting  his  pater- 
nal fields  Virgil  first  proceeded  to  the  capital. 
Here  his  private  fortune  was  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  liberality  of  Mcccnas;  and  such 
was  the  favour  he  possessed  with  his  patron, 
that  we  find  him,  soon  af^r  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
introducing  Horace  to  the  notice  of  the  minister, 
and  attendm^  him,  along  with  that  poet,  on  a 
political  mission  to  Brundisium.    At  the  period 
when  Virgil  eiyoyed  so  much  honour  and  po- 
pularity in  the  capital,  Naples  was  a  favounte 
retreat  of  illustrious  and  literary  men,— the 
'studio  florentes  ignobiUs  ot!,'  who  longed  to 
prosecute  in  repose  light  and  agreeable  studies. 
There  Virgil  retired  about  717,  when  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  age  ;  and  he  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  nis  life,  to  dwell  chiefly  in  that 
city,  or  at  a  delightful  villa  which  he  possessed 
in  the  Campania  Felix,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nola,  ten  miles  east  from  Naples, — leading 
a  life  which  may  be  considered  as  happy,  when 
compared  with  the  fate  of  the  other  great  epic 
poets,  Homer,  Tasso,  and  Milton,  in  whom  the 
mind  or  the  vision  was  darkened.     About  the 
time  when  he  first  went  to  reside  at  Naples,  he 
commenced  his  Qeorgics,  by  order  of  Ma^enas, 
and  continued,  for  tne  seven  following  years, 
closely  occupied  with  the  composition  of  that 
inimitable  poem.    During  this  long  period,  he 
was  accustomed  to  dictate  a  number  of  verses 
in  the  morning,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  revising  and  correcting  them,  or  reducing 
them  to  asm^r  number,— comparing  himself 
in  this  n^pec^  to  a  she-bear,  which  licks  her 
mbshappen  ofivpring  into  pn^er  form  and  pro- 
portion.   It  was  not  till  he  nad  finished  this 
subject  with  unrivalled  success  that  he  presum- 
ed to  write  the  JEneid.    This  poem,  which  oc- 
ca[ned  him  till  his  death,  was  commenced  in 
734,  the  same  year  in  which  he  had  completed 
the  Qeoigics.    After  he  -had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  its  composition,  the  greatest  curi- 
osity and  interest  concerning  it  began  to  be  felt 
at  Home.    A  work,  it  was  generally  believed, 
was  in  jnogrMB  which  would  eclipse  the  fame  I 
of  tbe  uiad:  and  th6  passage  which  describes  I 
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the  shield  of  ^neas,  appears  to  have  been  ge€fl 
by  Proportins.     Augustus   himself  at  length, 
became  desirous  to  read^  the  poem^  so  far  as  it 
had  been  carrird ;  and,  in  the  year  729,  while 
absent  from  Rome  on  a  military  expeditioa 
against  the  Cantabrians,  he  wrote  to  the  author 
from  the  extremity  of  his  empire,  intreatiog  to 
be  allowed  a  perusal  of  it.    Macrobius  has  pre- 
served  one  of^  Virgil's  answers  to  Augustus  .*— 
*  I  have  of  late  received  fSroinyoa  frequent  let* 
ters.    With  regard  to  my  iEneas,  if,  by  Her- 
cules, it  were  worth  your  listening  to^  I  should 
willingly  send  it.    But  so  vast  b  the  undertake' 
ing,  that  I  almost  appear  to  myself  to  have  com* 
menced  such  a  work  from  sonoe  defect  m  judg* 
ment  or  understanding ;  espedaOy  since,  as  yovL 
know,  other  and  far  higher  studies  are  leauired 
fer  such  a  performance.'    Having  brotignt  the 
^ncid  to  a  conclusion,  but  not  to  theperfection 
which  he  wished  to  bestow  on  it^  ^^ugil.  con* 
trary  to  the  advice  and  wish  of  his  frienos,  re* 
solved  to  travel  into  Greece,  that  lie  might  cor* 
rect  and  polish  this  great  productTon  at  leisure) 
in  that  land  of  poetic  imagination.    Vligil  pro* 
cceded  directly  to  Athens,  where  be  commenc- 
ed the  revisal  of  his  epic  poem,  and  added  Uie 
magnificent  introduction  te  the  third  book  of 
the  Georgics.    He  had  been  thus  engaged  for 
some  months  at  Athens,  when  Augustus  arrived 
in  that  city,  on  his  return  to  Italj,  from  *Jpro« 
gress  through  his  eastern  dominions.     The 
arrival  of  Augustus,  however,  induced  him  to 
shorten  his  stay,  and  to  embiace  the  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the 
emperor.    But  the  hand  of  death  was  already 
upon  him.    From  his  youth  be  had  been  of  a 
delicate  constitution ;  and  as  age  adyaneed,  be 
was  afilicted  with  frequent  beadachs^  asthmai 
and  spitting  of  blood.    Even  the  climate  of 
Naples  could  not  preserve  him  from  frequent 
attacks  of  these  maladies,  and  their  worst  symp* 
toms  had   increased  during  his  residence  in 
Greece.    The  vessel  in  which  he  embarked 
with  the  emperor,  touched  at  Megara,  where 
be  was  seized  with  great  debility  and  languor* 
When  he  again  went  on  board,  his  distemper 
was  80  increased  by  the  motion  and  agitation  of 
the  vessel,  that  he  expired  a  few  days  after  he 
had  landed  at  Brundisium,  on  the  south-eastera 
coast  of  Italy.    His  death  happened  in  the  year 
734^  when  he  was  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  hie 
age.    When  he  felt  its  near  approach,  he  order- 
ed his  friends,  Varius  and  Plotius  Tucca,  who 
were  then  with  him,  to  bum  the  JEneid,  as  an 
imperfect  poem.    Augustus,  however,  Interpol* 
ed  to  save  a  work,  wmch  he  no  doubt  foresaw 
would  at  once  confer  immortali^  on  the  poet, 
and  on  the  prmce  who  putronleed  him..  It  wa« 
accordingly  intrusted  to  Varius  and  Tocca, 
with  a  power  to  revise  and  retrench,  but  with 
a  charge  that  they  should  make  no  additions; 
a  command  which  they  so  strictly  observed,  as 
not  to  complete  even  the  bemistichs,  which  nad 
been  left  imperfect     Virgil  bequeathed  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth,  which  was  consider- 
aWo,  to  a  brother.    The  remainder  was  divided 
among  his  patron  Mscenas  and  his  friends 
Varius  and  Tucca.    Before  his  death  he  had 
also  commanded  that  his  bones  should  be  car- 
ried to  Naples,  where  he  had  lived  so  kwig  and 
so  happily.     This  order  was  fulfilled  under 
charge  oi"^  Augustus  himself.    The  ezcelWnc* 
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of  VirgU'f  ecIoguM  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  bis  countrymen  as  precluding  all  at- 
tempts of  a  similar  description,  for  no  swains 
were  taught,  by  any  subseiquent  poet,  to  touch 
the  rustic  pipe,  till  Calpumius  ventured   his 
feeble  efforts  in  the  latest  ases  of  Roman  lite- 
rature.     The   poem,    entitled   the    Qeorgiea^ 
which,  in  succession  of  time,  was  the  next  work 
of  Virgil,  is  as  remarkable  for  maiesty  and  maj^- 
nificence  of  diction,  as  the  eclogues  are  for 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  versification.    It  is 
the  most  complete,  elaborate,  and  finished  poem, 
in  the  Latin,  or  perhaps  any  other  language ; 
and  though  the  cooice  of  subject,  and  toe  si- 
tuational affi>rded  less  expectation  of  success 
than  the  pastorals,  so  much  has  been  achieved 
by  art  and  genius,  that  the  author  has  chiefly 
exhibited  hioiself  as  a  poet  on  topics  where  it 
was  most  difficult  to  appear  as  such.    Rome, 
from  its  local  situation,  was  not  well  adapted  for 
commerce ;  and  from  the  time  of  Romulus  to 
that  of  Cssar,  agriculture  had  been  the  chief 
care  of  the  Romans.    Its  operations  were  con- 
ducted by  the  greatest,  statesmen,  and  its  pre- 
cepts inculcated  by  the  profoundest  scholars. 
The  long  continuance,  however,  and  cruel  ra- 
vages of  the  civil  wars,  had  now  occasbned  an 
almost  general  desolation.    Italy  was,  in  a  ffreat 
measure,  depopulated  of  its  husbandmen.    The 
soldieri  by  whom  the  lands  were  newly  occu- 
pied, had  too  long  ravaged  the  fields  to  think  of 
cultivating  them ;  and  in  conseouence  of  the 
farms  lying  waste,  a  nmine  ana  insurrection 
had  nearly  ensued.    In  these  circumstances 
Mscenas  resolved,  if  possible,  to  revive  the  de- 
cayed spirit  of  agriculture,  to  recall  the  lost 
habits  of  peaceful  industry,  and  to  make  rural 
improvement,  as  it  had  been  in  former  times, 
the  prevailing  amusement  among  the  Qreat : 
and  he  V9\b2\j  judged,  that  no  method  was  so 
likely  to  contribute  to  these  important  objects, 
as  a  recommendation  of  agriculture  by  all  the 
insinuating  charms  of  po&y.    At  his  su|Kes- 
tion,  accoraingly,  Virgu  commenced  his  Ueor- 
gic9f  which  was  thus  in  some  degree  under- 
taken from  a  political  motive,  and  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country.    But 
though  written  with  a  patriotic  object — by  or- 
der of  a  Roman  statesman — and  on  a  subject 
peculiarly  Roman,  the  imitative  spirit  of  Latin 
poet^  stul  prevailed,  and  the  author  could  not 
avoid  rccumoff  even  in  his  Qtorgica  to  a  Gre- 
cian model.    A  few  verses  on  the  signs  and 
prognostics  of  weather  have  been  translated 
from  the  Ph<Bnomena  of  Aratus.     But  the 
Work9  and  Days  o/*  Henod  is  the  pattern  which 
he  has  chiefly  heldin  view.    In  reference  to  his 
imitation  of  this  model,  he  himself  stylai  his 
Georgics  an  Aacrsan  poem;  and  he  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  the 
ancient  ba^d.    We  come  now  to  the  JBnetd^  a 
work  which  belongs  to  a  nobler  class  of  poetiy 
than  the  Geor^ric*,  and  is  perhaps  equally  per- 
fect in  iU  kind.    It  ranks,  indeed,  in  the  very 
highest  order,  and  it  was  in  this  exalted  species 
that  Virgil  was  most  fitted  to  excel    Noone 
who  has  read  the  JEnetd^  and  studied  the  his- 
torical character  of  Auffustns,  or  the  early  events 
of  his  reign,  can  doubt  that  iBneas  is  an  alle- 

gorical  representation  of  that  emperor.    War- 
urton  has  attempted  to  prove,  m  his  Divint 

Legation  of  Motet^  that  the  descent  of  w£neas 
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to  the  infernal  rc^^ns  is  a  figurative 
of  an  initiation  mto  the  EUeusinian  mysteries. 
The  author  has,  no  doubt,  pursusd  the  allegory 
too  far,  and  has  wrought  up  some  fenciful  coin- 
cidences.   But  in  many  steps  of  the  heio*s  pro- 
gress through  the  three  estates  of  the  desn,  he 
has  successfully  shown  the  exact  conformity  of 
his  adventures  with  the  trials  undergone  by  the 
initiated .    Now,  it  is  matter  of  historical  rword», 
that,  during  a  residence  at  Athens,.  Augvstus 
passied  through  all  the  mysteries  and  ceremonie# 
which  the  Grecian  prietfUiood  had  instituted,  to 
confirm  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments ;  but  he  highly  remcted  the 
secrecy  of  these  rites,  and  £eooe   vifgil  was 
obliged  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  thick  veil  of 
allegory.    Tumus  is  Antony.    It  is  remark- 
able, that  during  the  most  abject  age  of  court 
flattery,  a  certam  tenderness  was  shown  b^  the 
Latin  poets  towards  the  character  of  this  im- 
placable but  Roman  enemy  of  Augustus.    This 
feeling  is  observable  in  the  writiiM^  of  Horace, 
who,  in  his  political  odes,  casts  alTtbe  odium  oo 
Cleopatra,  but  spares  her  infatuated  lover.    In 
like  manner,  none  of  the  darker  shades  of  dis- 
position are  thrown  into  the  character  of  Tur- 
He  is  represented  as  a  bold  though  some- 
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what  rude  warrior,  and  an  ardent  lover ;  and 
his  defects  are  concealed,  as  those  of  Antony  in 
some  d^ree  were,  by  frankness,  generosity,  and 
the  lustre  of  a  darine  courage.  Evander,  the 
ancient  friend  of  Ancnises,  and  ally  of  JEneas, 
typifies  the  old  Cssareans  who  joined  the  party 
of  Augustus  against  Antony.  Achates  is 
Apippa ;  Lavinia — Livia ;  Latinua — Lepidus ; 
aiS  the  furious  Amata  is  Fulvia,  who,  by  her 
turbulent  spirit,  incensed  the  people  against  Ce- 
sar, and  excited  the  Perugian  war.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  Virgil  meant  to  represent 
Cioero  by  the  wretched  d^laimer  Drances;  but 
his  enmity  to  Turnus,  who  is  Antony,  gives 
plausibility  to  the  conjecture.  The  features  of 
nis  character  may  not  correspond  with  those  of 
Cicero's,  but  they  have  some  analogy  to  those 
which  the  calumnies  of  the  age  attributed  to 
him.  Bendes  the  well-known  and  authentic 
works  of  Virgil,  several  poems  still  exist,  which 
are  very  generally  ascribed  to  him,  but  which,, 
from  their  inferiority,  are  supposed  to  be  the 

{)roductions  of  his  eariy  youtn.  Of  these  the 
ongest  is  the  ChUex^  which  has  been  translated 
by  Spenser,  under  the  title  of  VirgiTM  Gnat. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  two  epigrams  of 
Martial,  that  there  was  a  poem  called  Culex, 
which  had  been  written  by  Virgil.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  if  the  Culex^  to  which  Martial 
alludes,  be  the  same  with  the  poem  under  that 
name  which  we  now  possess.  The  CWer, 
which  still  appears  in  some  of  the  editions  of 
Virgil,  is  not  without  passages  of  considerable 
merit,  but  it  exhibits  few  maras  of  the  taste  and 
j  udgment  of  VirgiL  The  subject  of  the  Culex 
may  be  considernl  as  partly  pastoral  and  partly 
mock  heroic;  but  the  mockery' b  of  a  gentle 
and  delicate  description,  and  much  real  beauty 
and  tenderness  break  out  amid  the  assumed 
solemnity.  By  far  the  finest,  and  probably  the 
most  genuine,  passage  of  the  poem,  b  that  neac 
the  beginning,  in  which  the  author  describee 
the  goatherd  bading  out  his  fiocks  to  theiz  pas- 
ture, and  in  which  he  descants  on  the  pTeasures 
of  a  country  life.    As  amended  by  Heyne,  and 
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detred  from  the  interpoktionfl  of  the  echoliasts, 
we  may  find  in  it  the  genn  of  those  flowera  df 
vong,  which  aflrrwards  expanded  to  such  mata- 
rity  and  perfection  in  the  Georgica.    The  Cirtt, 
a  poem  of  the  same  doubtful  authenticity  with 
the  Crtlex^  and  which  some  commentators  have 
attributed  to  Cornelius  Gallus,  records  the  well- 
known  mythological  fable  of  Scylla,  daughter 
of  Nisus ;  who,  having  become  enamoured  of 
Mino0,  the  enemy  ofTier  father,  cut  off  from 
her  parent's  head  the  fatal  lock  which  preserved 
his  kingdom.    In  detestation  of  the  act,  Minos, 
on  his  voyage  home  from  Crete  to  Megara, 
Autened  her  to  the  side  of  hb  vessel,  and  thus 
dragged  her  along  through  the  sea,  to  the  utter 
amazement  of  Tethys  and  the  sea-njmphs,  who 
betray  much  curiosity  on  the  occasion.    She  is 
at  length  relieved  by  her  transformation  into  the 
bird  called  Ciris,  from  which  the  poem  derives 
its  title.    From  the  Ciria  Spenser,  who  had 
translated  the  Cuhx^  imitated  a  long  passage, 
which  constitutes  part  of  the  Legend  ofBrito- 
martf  in  the  third  hook  of  the  Fairy  Queen, 
The  conversations  between  Britomart  and  her 
nurse  Glauce,  who  presses  her  to  reveal  the  ob- 
ject of  her  passion,  as  also  the  incantations  em- 
ployed by  4ne  beldam,  correspond  closely  with 
the  discourse  between  Si^lla  and  Carme,  and 
the  enchantments  of  the  latter.    The  Moretum 
would  certainly  be  a  curious  and  interesting 
production,  could  it  be  authenticated  as  tfaS 
work  of  Virgil,  or  even  of  Septimius  Serenus, 
to  whom  Wernsdorfi*  has  ascnbed  it,  and  who 
flourished  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Flavian  family.    Its  subject  is  one  concerning 
which  few  refics  have  descended  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity.   It  gives  an  account  of  the  occupations 
and  eyery-day  life  of  an  Italian  peasant,  and  so 
iar  as  it  goes,  every  thing  is  relateol  with  the  great- 
est minuteness ;  but  the  employments  only  of 
the  morning  are  recorded.    The  Copa  merely 
contains  an  invitation  from  an  hostess,  who  was 
a  native  of  Syria,  to  pass  the  hours  merrily  in 
a  place  of  entertainment  which  she  kept  beyond 
the  gates  of  Rome :  but  a  good-humoured  drink- 
ing song  by  the  majestic  author  of  the  Georgiea 
and  JBneid^  ia  in  itself  a  curiosity.    A  few  of 
the  lines,  though  some  barbarisms  of  expression 
occur,  are  also  written  with  considerable  spirit, 
and  present  not  an  uninteresting  picture  of  the 
manners  that  prevailed  in  those  hostels  which 
stood  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  or  shore  of  Ostia.     We  here 
learn  what  were  the  usual  preparations  of  a 
Syrian  hostess  two  thousand  years  ago  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  it  is  said,  that:  at  this 
day,  the  bread  and  the  wine,  the  mulberries, 
grapes,  vine  leaves,  and  chesnuts,  are  the  ordi- 
nary luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  similar  places 
of  entertainment  now  existing  in  Italy."   JTun- 
to.]    Among  the  very  numerous  and  excellent 
editions  of  Virgil,  these  few  may  be  collected  as 
tba  best :  that  of  Masvidus,  9  vols.  4to.  Leovar- 
diiB,  1717;  Baskerville,  4to.  Birmingham,  1757; 
of  the  Variorum,  in  8vo.   L.'Bat.   1661;  of 
Heyne,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1767 ;  of  Edinbuigh, 
3  vols.  12mo.  1755 ;  and  of  Glasgow,   12mo. 

1758. 11.  Caius,  a  pnetor  of  Sicily,  who, 

when  Cicero  was  banished,  refused  to  receive 

the  exiled  orator,  though  his  friend,  for  fear  of 

the  resentment  of  Clodius.    Cie.  ad  Q.  f^air. 

ViboInu,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Vir- 


ginius.  Appius  Claudius  the  decemvir  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted  to  remove  her 
from  the  place  where  she  resided.  She  was 
claimed  by  one  of  his  favourites  as  the  daughter 
of  a  slave,  and  Appius,  in  the  capacity  and  with 
the  authority  of  judge,  had  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence, and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  when  Virginius,  informed  of  his  violent 

Sroceedings,  arrived  from  the  camp.  The  fether 
emandedto  see  his  daughter,  and  when  this 
request  was  granted,  he  snatched  a  knife  and 
plunged  it  into  Virginia's  breast,  exclaiming, 
This  18  cdly  my  deareat  daughter^  1  can  give 
thee,  to  preserve  thy  ehaatUy  from  the  luat  and 
violence  qf  a  tyrant.    No  sooner  was  the  blow 

fiven  than  Virginius  ran  to  the  camp  with  the 
k>od^  knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers'  were 
astonished  and  incensed,  not  against  the  mur- 
derer, but  the  tyrant  that  was  the  cause  of  Vir- 
g'nia's  death,  and  they  immediately  marched  to 
ome.  Appius  was  seized,  but  he  destro;^ed 
himself  in  prison,  and  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  law.  Spurius  Oppius,  another  of  tha 
decemvirs  who  had  not  opposed  the  tyrant's 
views,  killed  himself  also;  and  Marcus  Claudiua 
the  favourite  of  Appius,  was  put  to  death,  and 
the  decemviral  power  abotished,  about  449  yean 
before  Christ  £Av,  3,  c.  44,  &c— Jkv.  10,  v. 
294. 
Virginius,  I.  the  father  of  Virginia,  made 

tribune  of  the  people.    [Vid,  Virginia,\ II. 

A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  accused  Cu  Csso 
the  son  of  Cincinnatus.  He  increased  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribunes  to  ten,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  seditions  against  the  patricians. 

III.  Another  tribune  in  the  age  of  Camil- 

lus,  fined  for  his  opposition  to  a  law  which  pro- 
posed going  to  Veil. IV.  Caius,  a  pr«tor  of 

Sicily,  who  opposed  the  entrance  of  Cicero  into 
his  province,  though  under  many  obligations  to 

the  orator.    Some  read  Virgilius. V.  One 

of  the  generals  of  Nero  in  Gh^many .  He  made 
war  against  Vindex,  and  conquered  him.  Ho 
was  treated  with  great  coIdneM  by  Ghilba,  whose 
interest  he  had  supported  with  to  much  success. 
He  refused  all  dangerous  stations,  and,  though 
twice  offered  the  imperial  purple,  he  rejecteait 
with  disdain.    Plut, 

ViRiJlTHOs,  a  mean  shepherd  of  Lusltania, 
who  gradually  rose  to  power,  and  b^  first  head- 
ing a  gang  of  robbers,  saw  himself  at  last  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  army.  He  made  war 
against  the  Romans  with  uncommon  success, 
and  for  14  years  enjoyed  the  envied  title  of  pro- 
tector of  public  liberty  in  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
Many  generab  were  defeated,  and  Pompey  him- 
self was  ashamed  to  find  himself  beaten.  Cepio 
was  at  last  sent  against  him.  But  his  despair 
of  conquering  him  by  force  of  arms,  obliged  him 
to  have  recourse  to  artifice,  and  he  had  the 
meanness  to  bribe  the  servants  of  Viriathus  to 
murder  their  master,  B.  C.  40.  Fhr.  2;  c.  17. 
—  Vol.  Afax,  6,  c.  \,^Liv.  52  and  54. 

ViRiDOMABUs,  a  young  man  of  great  power 
among  the  iBdui.  Ussar  greatly  honoured  him, 
but  he  fought  at  last  against  the  Romans.  OoBa. 
BelL  O.  7,  c  39,  &c 

ViTELLios  AuLOs,  I.  a  Roman  raised  by  his 
▼ices  to  the  throne.  He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  femiliesof  Rome,  and 
as  sndi  he  gained  an  easy  admission  to  the  pa- 
laca  of  th«  emperors.    The  greatest  part  of  hit 
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jooUi  viaM  spent  tt  Capme,  where  hi*  willing- 
ne09  and  compUance  to  gratify  the  moet  vicious 

Sropensitics  of  Tiberius,  raised  his  father  to  the 
ignity  of  consul  and  governor  of  Syria.  The 
applause  he  gained  in  this  school  of  debauchery 
was  too  flittering  to  allow  Yitellius  to  alter  his 
conduct,  and  no  longer  to  be  one  of  the  votaries 
of  vice.  Cali^la  was  pleased  with  his  skill  in 
driving  a  chariot  Claudius  loved  him  because 
be  was  a  great  gamester,  and  he  recommended 
himself  to  the  favours  or  Nero  by  wishing  him 
to  sing  publicly  in  the  crowded  theatre.  He 
did  not  rail  witn  bis  patrons,  like  the  other  fa- 
vourites, but  the  death  of  an  emperor  seemed  to 
raise  him  to  greater  honours.  He  passed  through 
all  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  gained  the  sol- 
diery by  donations  and  liberal  promises.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  in  GSer- 
many  when  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
the  exaltation  of  his  rival  was  no  sooner  heard 
the  camp^  than  he  was  likewise  invested 


in 


with  the  purple  bv  hb  soldiers.    He  accepted 
vrith  pleasure  the  dangerous  office,  and  instant- 
Iv  marched  against  Otha    Three  battles  were 
tought,  and  in  all  Yitellius  was  conquered.    A 
fourth,  however,  in  the  plains  between  Mantua 
and  Cremona,  left  him  master  pf  the  field  and 
of  the  Roman  empire.    Yitellius  feasted  four 
or  five  times  a  day.    The  most  celebrated  of  his 
feasto  was  that  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
his  brother  Lucius.     The  table,  among  other 
meats,  was  covered  with  two  thousand  mfferent 
dishes  offish,  and  seven  thousand  of  fowls;  and 
so  expensive  was  he  in  every  thin^  that  above 
seven  millions  sterling  were  spent  m  maintain- 
ing his  table  in  the  space  of  four  months,  and 
Joeephus  has  properly  observed,  that  if  Vitellius 
had  reigned  long,  the  great  opulence  of  all-the 
Roman  empire  woukl  have  been  found  insuf- 
ficient to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  banqueto. 
This  extravagance,  which  delighted  the  favour- 
ites, soon  raiwd  the  indignation  of  the  people. 
Yespasian  was  proclaimea  emperor  by  the  army, 
and  hb  minuter  Primus  was  sent  to  destroy  the 
imperial  glutton.     Yitellius  concealed  himself 
tinder  tte  bed  of  the  porter  of  hb  palace,  but 
this  obscure  retreat  betrayed  him ;  he  was  drag- 
1^  naked  through  the  streets,  hb  hands  were 
tied  behind  hb  back,  and  a  drawn  sword  was 
placed  under  hb  chin  to  make  him  lift  hb  head. 
After  sufiering  the  greatest  insults  from  the  po- 
pubce,  he  was  at  last  carried  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, and  put  to  death  with  repeated  blows. 
Hb  head  was  cut  ofi'and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and  hb 
mutibted  body  dragged  with  a  hook  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  ATd.  69,  after  a  reign  of  one 
year,  exoept  12  days.    Suet.— Tacit.  Hiet,  2.— 
Eut¥(m.—Dio.—Plut. II.  Lucius,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  emperor,  obtained  great  honoun  by 
hb  flattery  to  the  emperors.    He  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  and  m  thb  distant  province  lie 
obliged  the  Parthians  to  sue  for  peace.   Hb  ad  u- 
lation  to  Messalina  b  well  known,  and  he  ob- 
tained, as  a  particular  favour,  the  honourable  of- 
fice of  pulling  oflfthe  shoes  of  the  empress.  Suet. 

lu.  Publius,  an  uncle  of  the  emperor  of 

that  name.  He  was  accused  under  Nero  of  at- 
tompto  to  bribe  the  people  with  money  from  the 
treasury  against  the  emperor.    He  killed  himself 

before  hb  trial IV.  A  son  of  the  emperor 

Yitelfiust,  pm  to  death  by  one  of  hb  father's 

friends. Some  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Yitellii 
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conspired  vrith  the  Aquilii  and  other  iSofltriom 
Romans,  to  restore  Tarquin  to  hb  throne.  T  beir 
conspiracy  was  discovered  by  the  consuls,  and 
they  were  severely  punished.    Plut. 

ViTauvius,  M.  PoLLio,  a  celebrated  architect 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  born  at  Formie.  He  m 
known  onlj^  by  hb  writings,  and  nothing  b  re- 
corded in  history  of  hb  life  or  private  character. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  hb  profession,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  it  is  the  only  book 
on  architecture,  now  extent,  written  by  the  an- 
cients. I  n  thb  work  he  shows  that  he  was  mas- 
ter  of  hb  profession.  The  best  edition  of  Vi- 
truvius  b  that  of  De  Laet,  Amst  1649. 

Ulpianub  Dokitius,  abwverin  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus,  of  whom  be  became  the  ■»- 
cretary  and  principal  minister.  He  raised  a  net* 
sccution  against  tne  Christians,  and  was  at  laaC 
murdered  by  the  prctorian  guards,  of  which  he 
had  the  command,  A.  D.  2iS.  There  are  some 
fragmenta  of  hb  compositions  on  civil  Uw  still 
extent.  The  Grieek  commenteries  of  U  Ipian  on 
Demosthenes  were  printed  in  foL  1527,  apud 
Aldum. 

Ulysses,  a  king  of  the  islands  of  Ithaca  and 
Dulichium,  son  of  Antidea  and  Laertes^  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  Sisyphus.     [  Vid.  Suypkue 
and  A  ntidea.]    He  beoune,  like  the  other  prin- 
ces of  Greece,  one  of  the  suiton  of  Hebn;  but 
as  he  despaired  of  success  in  hb  applications,  oo 
account  of  the  great  number  of  his  competitors, 
he  solicited  the  hand  of  Penelope,  the  daughter 
of  Icarius.    The  rape  of  Helen,  horwever,  by  Pa- 
ris, did  not  long  permit  hiin  to  remain  in  hb 
kingdom,  and  as  he  was  bound  to  defend  her 
against  every  intruder,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
war  with  the  other  princes  of  Greece.    Pretend- 
ing to  be  insane,  not  to  leave  hb  beloved  Pene- 
lope, he  yoked  a  horse  and  a  bull  together,  and 
ploughed  the  sea-shore,  where  he  sowed  salt 
instead  of  com.    Thb  dissimnhtion  was  soon 
discovered,  and  Palamedes,  hw  placii^  before 
the  plough  of  Ulysses,  hb  in&nt  son  Telema- 
chus,  convinced  the  world  that  the  &ther  waa 
not  mad  who  had  the  providenoe  to  turn  awaT 
the  plough  from  the  furrow  not  to  hurt  hb  child. 
Ulysses  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  to  the  war. 
but  he  did  not  forget  him  who  had  diaooverea 
hb  pretended  insanity.     [Vid.  PoZomedes.] 
Dunn^  the  Trojan  war,  the  king  of  Ithaca  waa 
courted  for  hb  superior  prudence  and  sagacity. 
By  his  means  Achilles  was  discovered  among 
the  daugbtera  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyrosi 
[  Vid.  Achilles,]  and  Philoctetes  was  induced  to 
abandon  Lemnos,  and  to  fight  the  Trojans  with 
the  arrows  of  Hercules.  [  Vid.  Philodetef.]  He 
was  not  less  distingubhed  for  hb  activity  and 
valour.    With  the  assistance  of  Dtomedea,  be 
murdered  Rhesus,  and  slaughtered  the  sleepiiig 
Thracians  in  the  midst  of  their  camp,  J  Vid. 
Rhesus  and  Dolon,]  and  ho  introduced  himself 
into  the  city  of  Priam,  and  carried  away  the 
Palladium  of  the  Trojans.    I  Vid.  PaUadium,] 
For  these  eminent  services  he  was  universally 
appbuded  by  the  Gre^s,  and  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  arms  of  Achilles,  which  Ajax  had  dis- 
puted with  him.    After  the  Trojan  war  Ulysses 
embarked  on  board  hb  ships  to  return  to  Greece, 
but  he  was  exposed  to  a  number  of  misfortunes 
before  he  reached  hb  native  country.     He  was 
thrown  by  the  winds  upon  the  ooaste  of  Afirica, 
and  visited  the  country  of  the  Xx>tophagi,  and  of 
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the  Cyclops  in  Sicilj.  Poljohemas,  who  was 
the  king  of  the  Cyclope,  seized  Ulysses  with  his 
conipaniODS,  five  of  whom  he  devoured,  [  Vid. 
Polyphemus,]  but  the  prince  of  Ithaca  intoxi- 
cated him  and  pat  out  his  eye,  and  at  last  escaped 
from  the  dangerous  cave  where  he  was  confined 
by  tying  hioiself  under  the  belly  of  the  sheep  of 
the  Cyclops  when  led  to  pasture.  In  ^olia 
he  met  with  a  firtendly  reception,  and  ^olus 
gave  him,  confined  in  bags,  all  the  winds  which 
could  obstruct  his  return  to  Ithaca,  but  the  cu- 
riosity of  his  companions  to  know  what  the  bags 
contained,  proved  nearly  iataL  The  winds 
rushed  with  impetuosity,  and  all  the  fleet  was 
destroyed  except  the  ship  which  carried  Ulysses. 
From  thence  he  was  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  Lsstrigonea,  and  of  the  island  .£ea,  where 
the  magician  Circe  changed  all  his  companions 
into  pigs  for  their  voluptuousness.  He  escaped 
their  fate  by  means  of  an  herb  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mercury,  and  aAer  he  had  obliffed 
the  ma^cian  by  force  of  arms  to  restore  ms 
companions  to  their  original  shape^  he  yielded 
to  her  charms,  and  made  her  mother  of  Telego- 
nus.  He  visited  the  infernal  regbns,  and  consult- 
ed Tireaius  how  to  regain  his  country  in  safety ; 
and  after  he  had  received  every  necessary  infor- 
mation, he  returned  on  earth.  He  piUMed  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Sirens  unhurt,  by  the  directions 
of  Circe,  [  Vid.  SireneMf]  and  escaped  the  whirl- 
pools anu  shoals  of  ScyUa  and  Carybdis.  On 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  his  companions  stole  and  kill- 
ed some  oxen  that  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  for 
which  the  god  destroyed  the  ships,  ana  all  were 
drowned  except  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  on 
a  plank,  and  swam  to  the  island  of  Calypso  in 
O^gia.  There,  ioi  seven  yean,  he  forgot  Itha- 
ca in  the  arms  of  the  goddess,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children.  The  gods  at  last  interfered^  and 
Calypso,  by  order  of  Mercury,  suffered  htm  to 
depart  after  she  had  furnished  him  with  a  sliip, 
and  every  thinff  requisite  for  a  voyage.  He 
had  almost  reached  the  island  of  Corcyra,  when 
Neptune,  still  mindful  that  his  son  Polyphemus 
hau  been  robbed  of  his  sight  by  the  perfidy  of 
Ulysses,  raised  a  storm  and  sunk  nis  ship. 
Ulysses  swam  with  difficulty  to  the  island  of  the 
Phieacians,^  where  the  kindness  of  Nausica,  and 
the  humanity  of  her  father,  king  Alcinous,  en* 
tertained  him  for  a  while.  He  rdated  the  series 
of  his  misfortunes  to  the  monuch,  and  at  last, 
by  his  benevolence,  he  was  conducted  in  a  ship 
to  Ithaca.  The  Phieacians  laid  him  on  the  sea- 
shore as  he  was  asleep,  and  Ulysses  found  him- 
self safely  restored  to  hiii  country,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence of  20  years.  He  was  well  informed  that 
his  palace  was  besieged  by  a  number  of  suitors, 
who  continually  disturbed  the  peace  of  Pendope, 
and  therefore  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  beggar, 
by  the  advice  of  Minerva,  and  made  himself 
known  to  his  son,  and  his  fiuthfiil  shepherd  £u- 
meus.  With  them  he  took  measures  to  re- 
establish himself  on  his  throne ;  he  went  to  the 
palace,  and  was  personally  convinced  of  the  vir- 
ta»i  and  of  the  fidelity  of  Penelope.  Before  his 
arrival  was  publicly  known,  all  the  importuning 
suitors  were  put  to  death,  and  Ulysses  restored 
to  the  peace  and  bosom  of  his  family.  T  Vid, 
LdierUt,  Penelope,  Telemackus^KMifumu.]  He 
lived  about  sixteen  years  afler  his  return,  and 
was  at  last  killed  bjrhis  son  Telegonus,  who  had 
landed  in  Ithaca  with  the  Ix^pes  of  making  him- 


self known  to  his  father.  ^  This  unfortunate 
event  had  been  foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who 
assured  him  that  he  should  die  by  the  violence 
of  something  that  was  to  issue  from  the  bosom 
of  the  sea.  [Vid,  Telegonus.]  According  to 
some  authors,  Ulysses  went  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  afler  tus  return  to  Ithaca,  and  he  lud 
the  meanness  to  seduce  Erippe,  the  daughter  of 
a  king  of  Eiorus,  who  hau  treated  him  with 
great  kindness.  Erippe  had  a  son  by  him  whom 
she  called  Euryalus.  When  come  to  years  of 
puberty,  Euryalus  was  sent  to  Ithaca  by  his 
mother ;  but  when  Ulysses  returned,'  he  put  to 
immediate  death  his  unknown  son,  on  the  cri- 
mination of  Penelope  his  wife,  who  accused  him 
of  attempts  upon  ner  virtue.  The  adventures 
of  Ulysses  on  his  return  to  Ithaca  from  the 
Trojan  war,  are  the  subject  of  Homer's  Odys- 
sey. Homer.  11.  ^  Od.^  Virg.  jEn.  %Z,&c, 
—Dictya  Cret,  1,  &c,—Chnd.  Met.  13.— flfe- 
roid.  l.^lfygin.  fab.  201,  &c.^ApoUod,  3,  c 
10.— Paus.  1,  c.  17  and  22, 1.  3,  c.  12,  L  7,  c.  4. 
^JElian.  V.  B.  13,  c.  12.— JBbra^  3,  Od.  29, 
V.  S.-^Parthen.  Erot.  Z.^Plut.-^PUn.  36.— 
Tzetz.  ad  JJyc. 

UndecemvIri,  magistrates  at  Athens,  to 
whom  such  as  were  publicly  condemned  were  de- 
livered to  be  executed.    C.  Nep.  in  Phoe. 

VdcoNiA  Lex,  de  testameniia,  by  CI.  Vocooios 
Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  584,  enacted  that 
no  woman  should  be  left  heiress  to  an  estate, 
and  that  no  rich  person  should  leave  by  his  will 
more  than  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  a 
woman.  This  step  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
decay  of  the  noblest  and  most  illustrious  of  tho 
fiimiUes  of  Rome.  This  law  was  abrogated  by 
Augustus. 

v  OLOGisBs,  a  name  common  to  many  of  the 
kings  of  Partlua,  who  made  war  against  the  Ro- 
man emperors.     Tacit,  12,  Ann.  14. 

VoLsci.     Vid.  Part  I. 

VoLUMNics,  (T.)  I.  a  Roman  famous  for  his 
friendship  towards  M.  LucuIIus,  whom  M. 
Antony  had  put  to  death.  His  great  lamenta- 
tions were  the  cause  that  he  was  dra^^ed  to  the 
triumvir,  of  whom  he  demanded  to  be  conducted 
to  the  body  of  his  firiend,  and  there  to  be  put  to 
death.    His  request  was  easily  granted.    JU'r. 

124,  c.  20. it.  An  Etrurian  who  wrote  tra* 

gedies  in  his  native  language. IIL  A  consul 

who  defeated  the  Samnites  and  the  Etrurians. 

Liv,  9. IV.  A  firiend  of  M.  Brutus.    H« 

wrote  an  account  of  1^  death  and  of  his  actions^ 
ftom  which  Plutarch  selected  some  remarks. 

VoLUsios,  L  a  poet  of  Patavia,  who  wrote, 
like  Ennius,  the  annals  of  Rome  in  verse.    Se^ 

neca,  ep.  93.— GcUuiZ.  96>  v.  7. II.  Satumi- 

nus,  a  governor  of  Rome,  who  died  in  the  93d 
year  of  his  age,  beloved  and  respeeuid  under 
Nera    TacU.  Ann.  13. 

VoLox,  a  son  of  Bacchus,  whom  the  Romans 
defieated.  Svlla  suspected  his  fidelity.  Sallust, 
Jufi-,  105.     * 

V0N6NE8,  I.  a  king  of  Parthia,  expelled  by 
his  subjects^  and  afterwards  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Armenia.  Tacit.  Ann.  12L  c  14. II.  An- 
other king  of  Armenia. ^III.  A  man  mad* 

king  of  Parthia  by  Augustus. 

Y  opiscgs.  a  native  of  Syracuse^  303  A.  D. 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Fiona- 
nus,  Probus,  Finnus,  Cams,  &c.  He  is  one  of 
the  six  authors  who  are  called  BieloruB  Augu^ 
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Ic  wr^iforiei,  but  he  ezodf  all  otbcn  in  luf  ftyle, 
attboogh  we  look  in  rwin  for  the  purity  of  the 
AoffiictJin  age. 

voTifiNca  MoTTfANTs,  a  man  of  learning, 
hattiahed  to  one  of  the  Balearea  for  hia  malevo- 
lent reflections  apon  Tiberias.  Grid  has  cele- 
brated him  aa  an  exc'  iient  poeL  Taeii.  Ann. 
4,  c.  49. 

VoLCANiLii,  festivab  in  honour  of  Vulcan, 
brooght  to  Rome  fr'jm  Preneale,  and  observed 
in  the  month  of  August  The  streets  were  illu- 
minated, fires  kiml^  eteiy  where,  and  animals 
thrown  into  the  flamea,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity. 
Varra,  de  L.  U  b.-^Dion.  Hal.  l.^ColumelL 
IB.— Plin.  18,  c  13. 

VoLCANtiTs,  Tarentiamia,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  lifo  of  the  three 
Gordians,  die. 

VoLCATiusj  I.  a  Roman  knight,  who  con- 
spired with  Piso  against  Nero,  &c.    TacU. 

ll.  A  senator  in  t£e  reign  of  Dioclestan,  who  at- 
tempted to  write  an  history  of  aJl  such  as  had 
reigned  at  Rome.  Of  his  works  nothing  is  ex- 
tant but  an  account  of  Avklius  CaMioK,  who 
revolted  in  the  east  during  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
leliua,  which  some  ascribe  to  Spaitianus. 

Vui^so,  I.  a  Roman  consul  who  invaded  Afri- 
ca vrith  Regulus. II.  Another  consul.    He 

had  the  provincea  of  Asia  while  in  office,  and 
triomphed  over  the  Gblntiana. 


Xanthica,  a  fostiva]  observed  by  the  Mace- 
donians in  the  month  called  Xanthicus,  the  same 
as  A  pril.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a  lustration 
of  the  army  with  great  solemnity. 

Xakthus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Lydia,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  hb  country,  of  which  some 
fragments  remain.     Dionyt.  Ha!. 

Xantippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  remarkable 
for  her  ill  humour  and  peevish  duposition,  which 
are  become  proverbial.  Some  suppose  that  the 
philosopher  was  acquainted  with  her  moroseness 
and  insolence  before  he  married  her,  and  that  he 
took  her  for  his  wife  to  try  his  patience,  and 
inure  himself  to  the  malevolent  reflections  of 
mankind.  She  continually  tormented  him  with 
her  impertinence;  and  one  day,  not  satisfied 
with  usmg  the  moat  bitter  invectives,  she  empUed 
a  vessel  of  dirty  water  on  his  head,  upon  which 
the  philosopher  coolly  observed,  after  thunder 
there  generally  fall*  rain.  JElian.  V.  H.  7,  c 
10  L  9,  c  7, 1.  II,  c.  l2.—Diogf.  in  Soerat. 

Xantippub,  I.  a  Lacedemonian  general,  who 
assLsted  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  He  defeated  the  Romans,  256  B.  C.  and 
took  the  celebrated  Regulus  prisoner.  Such 
signal  services  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  but  the 
Carthaginians  looked  with  envious  jeabusy  up- 
on Xantippus,  and  he  retired  to  Corinth  after 
he  had  saved  them  from  destruction.  Some  au- 
thors support  that  the  Carthaginians  ordered  him 
to  be  assassinated,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  as  he  was  returning  home  ;  while 
others  say  that  they  had  prepared  a  leaky  ship 
to  eonv^  him  to  Corintb,  which  he  artfblly 
avoided.  Liv.  18  and  28,  c  43.— -4ppia7i.  de 
Pun. II.  An  Athenian  general,  who  defeat- 
ed the  PerMU  fleet  at  Mycale  with  Leotychides. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  tus  honour  in  the  ciudel 
of  Athens.  He  made  some  conquei^  in  Thrace, 
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and  increased  the  power  of  Athens.  He  ^ 
fother  to  the  celebrated  Pericles  by  Agtaigte  the 
niece  of  Clisthenes,  who  ezpelied  the  Pisistra- 
tidjB  from  Athens.     Paus.  3,  c  7,  I.  8,  c  53l 

III.  A  son  of  Perides,  who  disgraced  tm 

father  t»y  his  disobedience,  hb  ingrautade,  and 
his  eztrava^nce.  He  died  of  the  jdagoe  in  the 
Peloponneann  war.    Plut. 

Xenarcbcs,  I.  a  peripatetic  philoaopber  of 
Seleucia,  who  taught  at  Alexandria  and  at 
Rome,  and  was  intimate  with  Augustas.    Strab. 

14. II.  A  pnetorof  the  Achmn  league;  who 

wished  to  favour  the  interest  of  Peiseui^  king  of 
Macedonia,  againat  the  Romans. 

Xeniades,  a  Corinthian,  who  went  to  hny 
Diogenea  the  Cynic  when  aold  as  a  slave.  E(e 
ask«]  him  what  he  could  do  7  upon  widch  the 
Cynic  answered,  command  Jretmen.  This  no- 
ble ansvrer  so  pleased  Xeniades,  that  he  gave 
the  Cynic  his  liberty,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  care  and  education  of  his  children.  Dii0r. 
—GelL  2,  c  18. 

XfiNdcLcs,  a  tragic  writer,  who  obtained  four 
times  a  poetical  prize,  in  a  contention  in  which 
Euripides  was  competitor,  dther  throogfa  the  ig- 
norance or  by  the  bribery  of  his  judges.  The 
names  of  his  tragedies  which  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, were  CEIdipus,  Lycaon,  BaochB,  Atharaas 
Satyricus,  against  the  Alexander,  Pakmedes, 
Trqjani,  and  Si^phus  Satyricua,  of  Euiipidea. 
His  grandson  bore  also  the  name  of  Xenodes^ 
and  excelled  in  tragical  oompoaitions.  jBiiam, 
V.H.^cS. 

XENOCRATBa,  T.  an  anocnt  philoeopber,  bom 
at  Chalcedon,  and  educated  in  the  school  of  Pb- 
to,  whose  friendship  he  gained  and  whose  ap- 
probation he  merited.    Though  of  a  dull  and 
sluggish  disposition,  he  supplied  the  defecU  of 
nature  by  unwearied  attention  and  industry,  and 
was  at  last  found  capable  of  snooeedu^  in  the 
school  of  Plato  after  Speusippua,  about  ^  years 
before  Christ    He  was  remarkable  as  a  disci- 
plinarian, and  he  required  that  bis  pupils  sboaJd 
be  acquainted  with  mathematics  before  they 
came  under  bis  care,  and  be  even  rejected  soma 
who  had  not  the  necessary  qualificatioo,  saving 
that  they  had  not  yet  found  the  key  of  philooo- 
phy .    He  did  not  only  recommend  himsof  to  his 
pupils  by  precepts,  but  more  powerfully  by  ex- 
ample ;  and  since  the  wonderful  change  he  had 
made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  hia  auditors, 
{Vid.  PoiemonA  his  company  vraa  aa  much 
shunned  by  the  dissolute  and  extravagant,  as  it 
was  courted  by  the  virtuous  and  the  benevoknt 
Philip  of  Macedon  attempted  to  gain  his  con- 
fidence with  money,  but  with  no  success.    Alex- 
ander in  this  imitated  his  father,  and  sent  aome 
of  his  friends  with  50  talents  for  the  phikso- 

5 her.  They  were  introduced,  and  supped  with 
kcnocrates.  The  repast  was  small,  filial,  and 
elegant  without  ostentation.  On  the  morrow,  the 
ofl^ers  of  Alexander  vrished  to  pay  down  the 
50  talents,  but  the  philosopher  asked  them  whe- 
ther they  had  not  perceived  from  the  entertain* 
ment  of  the  preceaing,  day  that  he  was  not  in 
want  of  money  ;  TeU  your  matter^  said  he,  to 
keep  hi»  money^  he  hat  more  people  to  main' 
tain  than  I  have.  Yet,  not  to  oflend  the  mo- 
narch, he  accepted  a  small  sum,  about  the900lh 
part  of  one  talent.  His  character  was  not  lew 
conspicuous  in  every  other  particular,  and  he  baa 
been  dted  as  an  instance  of  virtue  ftom  the  ibi* 
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lowing  circumftaoce  :  Lau  had  pledged  herself 
to  forteit  an  immense  sum  of  money  if  she  did 
not  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  Xenocrates.    She 
tried  every  art,  hut  in  vain  ;  and  she  declared  at 
last  that  she  bid  not  lost  her  money,  as  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  conquer  a  human  being,  not  a 
lifeless  stone.    Though  so  respected  and  admir- 
ed, yet  Xenocrates  was  poor,  and  he  was  drag- 
ged to  prison  because  he  was  unable  to  pay  a 
•mall  tribute  to  the  state.    He  was  delivered 
from  confinement  by  one  of  his  friends.     His 
integrity  was  so  weU  known,  that  when  he  ap- 
peared in  the  court  as  a  witness,  the  judges  dis- 
pensed with  his  oath.    He  died  B.  C.  314,  in 
his  82d  year,  after  he  had  nresided  in  the  acade- 
my for  above  25  years.     It  is  said  that  he  fell 
in  the  night  with  his  head  into  a  basin  of  water, 
and  that  he  was  suffocated.    He  had  written 
above  60  treatises  on  different  subjects,  all  now 
lost.    He  acknowledged  no  other  deity  but  hea- 
ven and  the  seven  planets.    Diog, — Cic,  ad 
AUic.  10,  ep.  1,  Ac.  Tutc,  5,  c.  32.—  Vol.  Max, 

Sif  c.  lO.—Lucian. II.  A  physician  in  the 

age  of  Nero,  not  in  great  esteem.  His  Greek 
treatise,  de  alimento  ex  aquatitibtu,  is  best  edit- 
ed by  Franzius,  Lips.  8vo.  1774. 

Xenophanes,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Colo- 
phon, disciple  of  Archelaus,  B.  0.  535.  He 
wrote  several  poems  and  treatises,  and  founded 
a  sect  which  was  called  the  Eleatic,  in  Sicily. 
Wild  in  his  opinions  about  astronomy,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  stars  were  extinguished  every 
morning  and  rekindled  at  night ;  that  eclipses 
were  occasioned  by  the  temporary  extinction  of 
the  sun  ;  that  the  moon  was  intubited,  and  18 
times  bigger  than  the  earth ;  and  that  there  were 
several  suns  and  moons  for  the  convenience  of 
the  different  climates  of  the  earth.  He  further 
imagined  that  God  and  the  world  were  the  same, 
and  he  credited  the  eternity  of  the  universe ;  but 
his  incoherent  opinion  about  the  divinity  raised 
the  indignation  of  tus  countrymen,  and  he  was 
banished.  He  died  very  poor,  when  about  100 
years  old.  Cie.  qucut,  4,  c  37,  de.  Div.  1,  c. 
3,  de  Nat,  D,  I,  c.  11.— Lac/an/.  Div.  Inst,  3, 

c  23. II.  One  of  the  ministers  of  Philip, 

who  went  to  Annibal's  camp,  and  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  Macedonia  and  Carthage. 

XcNOPmLDs,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
lived  to  his  170th  year,  and  enjoyed  all  his  fiicul- 
ties  to  the  last.  He  wrote  upon  music,  and 
thence  he  was  called  the  musician.  LAician.  de 
Maerob.'-PUn.  7,  c.  50.— Fo/.  Max.  8,  c.  13. 

XeNdPBON,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Gryllus, 
celebrated  as  a  general,  an  historian,  and  a  phi- 
losopher. In  the  school  of  Socrates  he  received 
those  instructions  and  precepts  which  afterwards 
so  eminently  distinguished  nim  at  the  head  of 
an  Army,  in  titerary  solitude,  and  as  the  father 
of  a  fitmily.  He  was  invited  by  Proxsnus,  one 
of  his  intimate  friends,  to  accompany  Cyrus  the 
younger  in  an  expedition  agamst  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia  ;  but  he  refused  to 
comply  without  previously  consulting  his  vene- 
rable master,  ana  inquiring  into  the  propriety  of 
such  a  measure.  Socrates  strongly  opposed  It, 
and  obeerved,  that  it  might  raise  the  resentmeiit 
of  his  countrymen,  as  Sparta  had  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Persian  monarch  ;  but,  however, 
before  he  proceeded  further,  he  advised  him  to 
eonsult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  Xenophon  paid 
due  deference  to  the  injunctions  of  Socntes,  bat 


as  he  was  ambitious  of  glory,  and  eager  to  en« 
gage  in  a  distant  expedition,  he  hastened  with 
precipitation  to  Sardis,  where  he  was  introduc- 
ed to  the  young  prince,  and  treated  vrith  great 
attention.    In  the  army  of  Cyrus  Xenophon 
showed  that  he  was  a  true  disciple  of  Socrates^ 
and  that  he  had  been  educatea  in  the  warlike 
dty  of  Athens.    After  the  decisive  battle  in  the 
plains  of  Cunaxa,  and  the  fall  of  young  Cyrus, 
the  prudence  and  vigour  of  his  mind  were  odlea 
into  action.    The  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had 
followed  the  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince, 
were  now  at  the  distance  of  above  600  leagues 
from  their  native  home,  in  a  country  sanounded 
on  every  side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  wtthool 
money,  without  provisions,  and  without  a  leader, 
Xenophon  was  selected  from  among  the  officers 
to  superintend  the  retreat  of  bis  coantrymen, 
and  though  he  was  often  opposed  by  malevolence 
and  envy,  yet  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  his 
activity  convinced  the  Greeks,  Uiat  no  general 
couM  extricate  them  from  every  difficulty  better 
than  the  disciple  of  Socrates.    This  cclebrtted 
retreat  was  at  last  happily  effected  ;  the  Greeks 
returned  home  after  a  march  of  1155  parasangs, 
or  leagues,  which  was  performed  in  215  days, 
after  an  absence  of  16  months.    The  whole  per- 
haps miffht  now  be  forgotten,  or  at  least  but  ob- 
scurely ^nown,  if  the  great  philosopher  who 
planned  it,  had  not  employed  his  pen  in  describ- 
ing the  dancers  which  he  escaped  and  the  diffi- 
ciuties  whicn  he  surmounted.    He  was  no  soon- 
er returned  firom  Cunaxa,  than  he  sought  new 
honours  in  following  the  fortune  of  Agesilau* 
in  Asia.^  He  enjoyed  his  confidence,  he  fought 
under  his  standard,  and  oonaueied  with  him  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  as  weU  as  at  the  battle  of 
Coronsa.    His  fame,  however,  did  not  escape 
the  aspersions  of  jealousy ;  he  was  publidy  ba* 
nishea  from  Athens  for  accompanying  Cyrus 
against  his  brother,  and  being  now  without  a 
home,  he  retired  to  Scillus,  a  small  town  of  tha 
Lacedemonians,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olym- 
|)ia.    In  this  solitary  retreat  he  dedicated  bis> 
time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  as  he  had  acquired 
riches  in  his  Asiatic  expeditions^  he  began  to 
adorn  and  variegate  by  the  hand  of  art,  for  his 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  the  country  which  sur- 
rounded Scillus.     He  built  a  magnificent  tenH 
pie  to  Diana,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Epheeus^ 
and  spent  part  of  his  time  in  rural  employments, 
or  in  hunting  in  the  woods  and  mountains. 
His  peaceful  oocupaUons,  however,  were  soon 
disturbed,  a  war  arose  between  the  Lacedsmo* 
nians  and  EUs.    The  sanctity  of  Diana's  tem- 
ple, and  the  venerable  a^e  of  the  phikMopher, 
who  Uved  in  the  delight^l  retreats  of  Scillus^ 
were  disregarded ;  and  Xenophon,  driven  by  the 
Elians  from  his  fiivourite  spot,  where  he  had 
composed  and  written  for  the  Information  of  pos- 
terity and  honour  of  his  country,  retired  to  the 
city  of  Corinth.    In  this  place  he  died,  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age,  359  vears  befbre  the  Chri»> 
tian  era.    The  works  of*^  Xenophon  are  nume- 
rous :  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus,^  called  the  AnabastMf  and  as  he  had  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  enterprise,  his  des- 
criptions must  be  authentic,  as  he  was  himself 
an  eye-witness.    Many,  however,  have  accused 
him  of  partiality.    His  (>^ropMUa ,  divided  into 
eight  books,  has  given  nse  to  much  criticism  ; 
and  while  some  warmly  "**i"mn  that  it  is  a 
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ftitliftil  tecoont  of  the  life  and  the  actions  of 
Cjrui  the  Great,  and  declare  that  it  is  supported 
by  the  authoritv  of  scripture,  others  as  vehement- 
ly deny  its  authenticity.  Accordinff  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Plato  and  of  Cicero,  the  Cyropsdia  of 
Xonophon  was  a  moral  romance,  and  they  sup- 
port, that  the  historian  did  not  so  much  write 
what  Cyrus  had  been,  as  what  every  good  and 
TirtuoQs  monarch  ought  to  be.  His  Hellenica 
were  written  as  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Thucydides ;  and  in  his  Memorabilia  of  So- 
eratef^  and  in  his  Apology,  he  has  shown  him- 
self as  Valerius  Maximos  observes,  a  perfect 
master  of  the  philosophy  of  that  great  man. 
These  are  the  most  fiimous  of  his  compositbns, 
besides  which  there  are  other  small  tracts  ;  bis 
eulogium  given  on  Agesilaus,  his  (economics  on 
the  duties  of  domestic  hfe,  the  dialogue  entitled 
Uiero,  in  which  he  happily  deacrib^  and  com- 
pares the  misery  which  attended  the  tyrant 
with  the  felicity  of  a  virtuous  prince  ;  a  treatise 
on  Itfinting,  the  symposium  of  the  philosophers, 
on  the  government  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  a 
treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  &c  The 
simplicity  and  the  elegance  of  Xenophon's  dic- 
tion have  procured  him  the  name  of  the  Athe- 
nian muse  and  the  bee  of  Greece ;  and  they  have 
induced  Glnintilian  to  say,  that  the  grace«  dic- 
tated his  language,  and  that  thegoddess  of  per- 
suasion dwelt  upon  his  lips.  His  sentiments, 
as  to  the  divinity  and  religion,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  yenerable  Socrates  ;  he  supported 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  exhorted  his 
friends  to  cultivate  those  virtues  which  ensure 
the  happiness  of  mankind  with  all  the  z^  and 
fervour  of  a  christian.  He  has  been  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  tenderness  and  resignation  to 
providence.  As  he  was  oflfering  a  sacrifice,  he 
was  informed  that  Ghryllua,  his  eldest  son,  bad 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Upon 
this  he  tore  the  garland  from  his  head ;  but  when 
he  was  told  that  his  son  had  died  like  a  Greek, 
and  had  given  a  mortal  wound  to  Epaminondas, 
the  enemy's  general,  he  replaced  the  flowers  on 
his  head,  ana  con  tinned  the  sacrifice,  exclaim- 
ing that  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  valour 
of  his  son  was  greater  than  the  grief  which  bis 
unfortunate  death  occasion^.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Xenophon  are  those  of  Leunclaviua,  fol. 
Francof  1596;  of  Ernesti,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1763;  and  the  Glasgow  edition,  13mo.  of  the 
Cyropadia  1767 ;  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  1764 ; 
tfaie  Memorabilia  1761 ;  and  the  history  of  Greece 
1762 ;  and  likewise  the  edition  of  Zeunius,  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic.  in  8vo.  in  6  vols,  between  the 
yean  1778  and  1791.  Cic,  in  Oral.  19.—  Vo/. 
Max,  6,  c.  10.— Qutnftf.  10,  c  3.— JS/ian.  V. 
A  3,  c  la  I.  4,  c  b.—Diog,  in  Xenopk.  ^Se- 
neca.  11.  A  writer  in  the  beginning  of  the 

fourth  century,  known  by  his  C^:eck  romance 
in  five  books,  De  Amoribus  Anthia  AbrocomcB, 
pubhsbed  in  8vo.  and  4to.  bv  Cocceius^  Load. 

1726. III.  A  physician  of^he  emperor  Cku- 

dius,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  Asclepiadcs.  He  enjoyed 
the  emperor's  favours,  and  through  him  the  peo- 
ple of  Cos  were  exempt  from  all  taxes.  He  nad 
the  meanness  to  poison  his  benefiictor  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Agnppina.  Tacit.  12,  Ann,  c.  6] 
and  67. 

Xerxes,  Ist.  succeeded  his  &ther  Darius  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  though  but  the  second 
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son  of  the  monarch,  be  was  preferred  to  hia  eUer 
brother  Artabazanes.    The  causes  aHeged  fbr 
this  preference  were,  that  Artabazanes  was  tbe 
son  of  Darius  when  a  private  man,  and  that 
Xerxes  was  bom  after  his  father  had  been  raised 
on  the  Persian  throne,  of  Atossa,  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus.    Xerxes  continued  the  wariike  pro- 
[Mirations  of  his  father,  and  added  the  rertdted 
kingdom  of  E^pt  to  his  extensive  possesooDo. 
He  afterwards  invaded  Europe,  and  entered 
Greece  with  an  amw,  which,  together  with  the 
numerous  retinue  ofservants,  eunuchs,  and  wo- 
men, that  attended  it,  amounted  to  no  leas  thaa 
5,283,220  souls.    This  multitude  was  ttopped  at 
Thermopylfi,  by  the  valour  of  300  Spartans 
under  king  Leonidas.     Xerxes,  astonisluKi  that 
such  a  handful  of  men  should  dare  to  oppose  Ids 
progress,  ordered  some  of  his  soldiers  to  bring 
them  alive  into  his  presence;  but  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persian 
troops  were  repeatedly  defeated  in  attempting 
to  execute  the  monarch's  injunctions,  and  the 
courage  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have 
triumphed  longer,  if  a  Trachinian  had  not  led  a 
detachment  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  sud- 
denly fiillen  upon  the  devoted  Lronidas.    The 
king  himself  nearly  perished  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  it  has  been  re{K)rted,  that  in  the  night,  the 
desperate  Spartans  sought,  for  a  while,  toe  royal 
tent,  which  they  found  deserted,  and  wandered 
through  the  Persian  army  slaughtering  thou- 
sands before  them.    The  battle  m  Thermopyls 
was  the  beginning  of  the  disgrace  of  Xerxes ; 
the  more  he  advanced,  it  was  to  experience  new 
disappointments,  his  fleet  was  def^ted  at  Arte- 
misium  and  Salamis,  and  though  he  burnt  the 
deserted  citjr  of  Athens,  and  trusted  to  the  art- 
ful insinuations  of  Tbemistocles,  yet  he  found 
his  millions  unable  to  conquer  a  nation  that  was 
superior  to  him  in  the  knowledge  of  war  and 
maritime  affairs.    Mortified  with  the  ill  sncoess 
of  his  expedition,  and  apprehensive  of  imminent 
danger  in  the  enemy's  country,  Xerxes  hastened 
to  Persia,  and  in  30  days  he  marched  over  aU 
that  territory  which  before  he  had  passed  with 
much  pomp  and  parade  in  the  space  of  six 
months.    Mardoniusi  the  best  of  his  generals, 
was  left  behind  with  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
and  the  rest  that  bad  survived  the  ravages  of 
war,  of  famine,  and  pestilence,  followed  their 
timid  monarch  into  Thrace.    When  he  reached 
the  Hellespont,  Xerxes  fi>und  the  bridge  of  boats 
which  he  had  erected  there  totally  de^royed  by 
the  storms,  and  he  crossed  the  straits  in  a  small 
fishing  vessel.    Restored  to  hu  kingdom  and 
safety,  he  forgot  his  dangers,  his  losses,  and  his 
defeats,  and  gave  himself  up  to  riot  and  de- 
bauchery.   His  indolence  and  luxurious  volsp- 
tuousness  oflended  his  subjects,  and  Ajtabanus, 
the  captain  of  his  guards^  conspired  against  him 
and  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  in  the  2l8t  vear 
of  his  reign,  about  464  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.     The  personal  accomplishments  of 
Xerxes  have  been  commended  by  ancient  au- 
thors ;  and  Herodotus  observes,  tliat  there  was 
not  one  man  among  the  millions  of  bis  anny 
that  was  equal  to  t^s  monarch  in  comefineas  or 
stature,  or  that  was  as  worthy  to  preside  over  a 
great  and  extensive  empire.     The  i>icture  is 
Snished,  and  the  character  of  Xerxes  completely 
known,  when  we  hear  Justin  exclaim,  that  tlie 
vast  anaament  which  invaded  Greece  waa  with- 
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fiKX  a  head.  Xerxes  has  been  cited  aa  an  in* 
stance  of  humanity.  When  he  reviewed  his 
■Hlliens  ftom  a  stately  throne  in  the  plains  of 
Asia,  he  suddenly  stied  a  torrent  of  tears  on  the 
recoUectbn  that  the  raoHitnde  of  men  he  saw 
before  his  eyes,  in  one  hnndred  years  should  be 
no  more.  His  pride  and  insolence  have  been 
deserredly  censured;  he  ordered  chains  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  to  be  whip- 
ped, because  the  first  bridge  he  had  laid  across 
the  Hellespont  had  been  destroyed  bjr  a  storm. 
He  cut  a  channel  through  mount  Athos,  and 
saw  his  fleet  safl  in  a  place  which  before  was  dry 
ground.  The  very  nvers  were  dried  op  by  his 
army  as  he  advanoisd  towards  Ghreeee,  and  the 
cities  which  he  entered  reduced  to  want  and 
poverty.  Ettrodot,  1,  c.  183,  L  7,  c.  8,  Ac— 
Diod.  11.— iSTrsd.  9.— .«Koi».  3,  F.  H.  35^— 
JuMHn,  9;  c  10,  Ac— Pen*.  3,  c  4,  L  8,  c.  4a 
^Luain.  %  V.  6^12,— -PhU,  in  Them,  Ac.— 
Vol.  Max, — boerai.  in  Panalh. — Seneca,  de 

COTut.  Sap,  4. The  2d,  succeeded  his  father 

Artaxerzes  Longimanus  on  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, 435  B.  C.  and  was  assassinated  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  by  his  brother  Sogdianus. 

Z. 

ZACTm*Hns,  a  native  of  Bcsotia,  who  aooom- 
^med  Hercules  when  he  went  into  Spain  to 
destroy  Geiyon.  At  the  end  <^  the  expedition 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Qeiyon's 
flocks  by  the  hero,  and  ordered  to  conduct  them 
(•Thebes.  Ashe  went  on  his  journey,  he  was 
bit  by  a  serpent,  and  some  time  after  di^.  His 
companions  carried  his  body  away,  and  buried 
it  in  an  island  of  the  Ionian  seajwhich  from 
that  time  vras  called  Zbcyn/Aiia.  The  island  of 
Zacvnthus,  now  called  ZanU,  is  situate  at  the 
south  of  Cephallenia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. It  is  about  60  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. Li9,  86,  c.  24,'^PUn,  4>  c.  12.— iSXro^. 
2  and  a— ife^o,  2,  c  7.— ifomer.  0«f.  1,  v.  246, 
1 9,  V.  24.— Opui.  de  AH,  Am.  ^  t.  432L— Pans. 
4,  c  2a— I'Tr^.  jEn.  3,  v.  270. 

Zalbocus^  a  lawgiver  of  the  Loerians  in  Ita- 
ly, and  one  of  the  discipies  of  Pythagoras,  550 
o.  C.  He  was  very  humane,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  austere,  and  he  attempted  to  entirce 
his  laws  more  by  inspiring  shame  than  draad. 
He  had  decreed' that  a  person  gmlw  of  adultery 
should  lose  both  his  eyes.  EQs  philosophy  was 
eallsd  to  a  trial  when  he  was  infermed  that  his 
son  was  an  aduUersr.  He  orderad  the  law  to 
be  executed }  the  people  interfered,  hut  Zaleu- 
cus  resisted,  and  rather  than  violate  his  own  in- 
stitutions^ he  commanded  one  of  his  own  eyes^ 
and  one  of  those  of  his  son,  to  be  put  out.  This 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the  people,  that 
while  Zaieocus  presided  over  the  Tiocnsns  no 
pOTson  was  again  found  guilty  of  mdultery.  VaL 
Max.  1.  c 2|  L  6;  0.  5.— Oie.  de Leg.%c. 6, ad 
Aiiie,  6,  ep.  l.-^JBlian.  F.  JJl  2^  c  37,  L  3,  c 
17,  L  13,  c.  21— fikro^.  6. 

Zamolxis,  or  Zalmoxis,  a  slave  and  disciple 
of  Pythagoras.  He  accompanied  his  master  in 
l^ypt,  and  afterwards  retired  into  the  country 
or  the  Qets^  which  had  given  him  birth.  He 
be|[an  to  dvdiie  his  countrymen ;  and  the  more 
easily  to  gain  reputation,  he  concealed  himself 
lor  three  years  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  and  af- 
terwards made  them  believe  that  he  was  just 
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raised  from  the  dead.  Some  place  him  bsfoTt 
the  age  of  Pythagoras.  After  death  he  receifcd 
divine  honours.  Diod. — £krodoi.  4>  e.  19,  A«x 
Zarbi&nus,  a  petty  monaxoh  of  Ana,  who 
was  gained  to  the  mterest  of  the  Romans  by  one 
of  tM  officers  of  LnouUus^  Tigranes  put  him 
to  death  for  his  desertion^  and  his  funeral  was 
celebrated  with  great  magniflcenos  by  the  Ro* 
man  generaL    Plut.  in  Lua, 

ZbbIna,  Alexander,  an  impostor,  who  usurp* 
ed  the  throne  of  Syria  at  the  instigation  of  Pto- 
tolemy  Physoon. 

Zbno,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Elia  or  Velia  in  Ita« 
ly,  the  disdple,  or,  aoeordinff  to  aome^  the  adopt- 
ed son  of  Parmenides^  and  the  supposed  inventor 
of  dialectic^  His  opmions  about  the  universe^ 
the  unity,  inoomprebensibUity,  and  immntabili^ 
of  all  things,  were  the  same  with  those  of 
Xenophanes  and  the  rest  of  the^Eleatic  philoso- 
phers. It  is  said  that  he  attempted  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Nearchus.  His 
plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  exposed  to  the 
most  excruciating  torments  to  reveal  the  names 
of  his  accomplices }  but  this  he  bore  with  unpa* 
ralleled  fortime.  and,  not  to  be  at  last  conquer* 
ed  by  tortures,  he  cut  off  his  tongue  with  his 
teeth,  and  spit  it  into  the  &ce  of  the  tyrant. 
Some  say  that  he  was  pounded  alive  in  a  mor* 
tar,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  his  torments  he 
called  to  Nearchus,  as  if  to  reveal  something  of 
importance;  the  tyrant  approached  him.  and 
Zeno^  as  if  willing  to  whisper  to  him,  ca^nt  his 
ear  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  off.  de.  TSue,  2, 
c.  22,  <is  NaL  D,Z,c.  Z^.—Diod,  in  Frag,-^ 

VaL  Max,  3^  c.  3.— IKo^.  9. II.  The  founder 

of  the  sect  of  the  Stoioi,  bom  at  Citium  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.    The  first  part  of  his  lifis  was 
spent  in  commercial  pursuit^  but  he  was  soon 
called  to  more  elevated  emptoymenta.    As  he 
was  returning  from  Phcenicia,  a  storm  drove  his 
ship  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  he  was  ship- 
wrecked near  the  Pirsus^  He  entered  the  house 
of  a  bookseller,  and,  to  dissipate  his  melancholy 
reflections,  he  bmn  to  read.    The  book  was 
written  by  Xenopbon,  and  the  merchant  was  so 
captivated  by  the  eloquence  and  beauties  of  the 
philosopher,  that  firom  that  time  he  renounced 
the  pursuits  of  a  busj  life,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.    Ten  years  were  spent 
in  fireqnenting  the  school  of  Crates^  and  the  same 
number  under  Stilpo,  Xenocratesi  and  Polemon. 
Perfect  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  im- 
proved from  experience  as  well  as  observation, 
2>no  opened  a  school  at  Athens,  and  soon  saw 
himsea  attended  by  the  great,  the  learned,  and 
the  powerful    His  followers  vrere  called  Stoiee^ 
because  the^  received  the  instructions  of  the 
phikMopher  in  the  portico  called  res.    He  was 
so  respected  during  his  lifetime,  that  the  Athe- 
nians publicly  decreed  him  a  bra»B  statue  and 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  engraved  their  decree,  to 
give  it  more  publicitv,  on  two  columns  in  the 
academy,  and  In  the  Lyceum.    His  life  was  an 
example  of  soberness  and  moderation,  his  man- 
ners were  austere,  and  to  his  temperance  and 
regularity  he  was  indebted  for  the  continual 
flow  of  health  which  he  alwavs  enjoyed.    After 
he  had  taught  publicly  for  4iB  years,  he  died  in 
the  96th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  264.    He  was 
buried  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Ceramicus, 
where  the  Athenians  raised  him  a  monument. 
The  founder  of  the  stoic  phibsophy  shone  bo- 
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fore  hiB  followen  at  a  pare  example  of  imitatioD. 
He  wished  to  live  in  toe  worid  as  if  nothing  was 
properly  his  own ;  he  lored  others,  and  his  af- 
fections were  extended  even  to  his  enemies.    He 
felt  a  pUasnre  in  being  kind,  benevolent,  and 
attentive ;  and  he  foond  that  these  sentiments  of 
pleasore  were  reciprocal.    He  saw  a  connexion 
and  dependence  in  the  universe,  and  perceived 
that  from  thence  arose  the  harmonj  or  civil  so- 
ciety, the  tenderness  of  parents,  and  filial  gra- 
titude.   In  the  attainment  of  virtoe  the  gMMls 
of  the  mind  were  to  be  preferred  to  those  m  the 
body,  and  when  that  point  was  onoe  gained,  no- 
thing could  equal  our  happiness  and  perfection ; 
mnd  the  stoic  could  view  with  indiflefenoe  health 
or  sickness,  riches  or  poverty,  pain  and  pleasure, 
which  could  neither  mOve  nor  influence  the 
serenity  of  his  mind.    Zeno  recommended  re- 
signation ]  he  knew  that  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse cannot  be  changed  by  roan,  and  therefore 
he  vrtshed  that  his  disciples  should  not  in  pray- 
er deprecate  impending  calamities,  but  rather 
beseech  Providence  to  grant  them  fortitude  to 
bear  the  severest  trials  with  pleasure  and  due 
resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven.    An  arbitra- 
ry command  over  the  passions  was  one  of  the 
rules  of  stoicism,  to  assist  our  friends  in  the  hour 
of  calamity  was  our  duty,  but  to  give  way  to 
childish  sensations  was  unbecoming  our  nature. 
Pity,  therefore,  and  anger  were  to  be  banished 
from  the  heart,  propriety  and  decorum  were  to 
be  the  guides  in  every  thing,  and  the  external 
actions  of  men  were  the  best  indicatk>ns  of  their 
inward  feelings,  their  secret  Sncfinations,  and 
their  character.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  stoic  to 
study  himself;  in  tho  evening  he  was  enjoined 
to  review  with  critical  accuracy  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  to  regulate  his  future  conduct  with 
more  care,  and  always  to  find  an  impartial  wit- 
ness within  his  own  breast    Such  were  the 
leading  characters  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  whose 
followers  were  so  illustrious,  so  perfect,  and  so 
numerous,  and  whose  effects  were  productive  of 
such  exemplary  virtues  in  the  annals  of  the  hu- 
man mind.    Zeno  in  his  maxims  used  to  say 
that  with  virtue  men  could  live  happy  under  the 
most  pressing  cakmnties.    He  said  that  nature 
had  given  us  two  ears,  and  only  one  mouth,  to 
tell  us  that  we  ought  to  listen  more  than  spcAk. 
He  compared  those  whose  actions  were  disso- 
nant with  their  professions  to  the  coin  of  Alex- 
andria, which  appeared  beautiful  to  the  eye 
though  made  of  the  basest  metals.    He  acknow- 
led^  only  one  God,  the  soul  of  the  universe, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  the  body,  and  there- 
fore believed  that  those  two  together  united,  the 
soul  and  the  body,  formed  one  perfect  animal, 
which  was  the  god  of  the  stoics.    Amongst  the 
most  illustrious  followers  •f  his  doctrine,  and  as 
the  most  remetaUe  writMi,  may  be  mentk>ned 
Epictehu.  sbMca,  the  emperor  Antaninua,  Ac 
Cic.  Acad.  \,cVSi,de  Nat.  D,  1,  c.  14,  I.  2,  c 
8  and  24, 1.  3i  c  %^.fTo  Mur.  de  Orat.  32,  &c. 
Finib.  —  Seneca.-^Epietettu. — Arrian. — jEli- 
aru  V.  H.  9,  c  SH^.—Diog. ^III.  An  Epicu- 
rean philosopher  of  Sidon,  who  numbered  among 
his  pupils  Cfeero,  Pomponius  Atticus,  Cotta, 
PompeV,  Ac.     de.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  21  and  34. 

^1 V.  A  rhetorician,  father  to  Polemon,  who 

was  made  king  of  Pontus.   The  son  of  Polemon 

who  was  kinffof  Armenia,  was  also  called  Zeno 

Strah.  VSL^TaeU.Ann.  2,  c.  56. V.  A  na- 
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tive  of  Lepreos,  son  of  Calliteles,  crowned  at 
the  Olympic  games  and  honoured  with  a  statue 
in  the  grove  of  Jupiter  and  at  Olympta.    Paum, 

6,  c  15. The  name  of  2>no  was  common 

to  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the  throne 
of  Constantinople  in  the  5tn  and  6th  oenturiee. 
Zenobia,  I.  a  queen  of  Iberia,  wife  to  Rha- 
damisttts.    She  accompanied  her  husband  when 
he  was  banished  from  his  kinedom  by  the  At^ 
menians,  but  as  she  vras  unaMe  to  foUow  him 
on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  she  entreated  him 
to  murder  her.    Rhadamistus  long  hesitated, 
but  feariul  of  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  Us 
enemy,  he  obeyed,  f nd  threw  her  bodv  into  the 
Araxe*.    Her  clothes  kept  her  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  where  she  vras  found  by  some 
shepherds,  and  as  the  wound  vras  not  mortal^ 
her  life  was  preserved,  and  she  vras  cuiied  te 
Tiridates,  who  acknowledged  her  as  queen. 
TVurtt.  Ann.  12,  c.  51. II.  Septimia,  a  cele- 
brated princess  of  Palmyra,  vrho  married  Ode- 
natus,  whom  Gallienus  acknowledged  as  his 
partner  on  the  Roman  throne.    After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, she  is  said  to  have  hastened,  Zenobia 
reigned  in  the  east  as  re^nt  of  her  infont  chil- 
dren, who  were  honourra  with  the  title  of  C0- 
sars.    She  assumed  the  name  of  Augusta,  and 
she  appeared  in  imperial  robes^  and  ordered  her- 
self to  be  styled  the  queen  of  the  east    The 
troubles  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  we^em 
parts  of  the  empire  prevented  the  euiperor  from 
I  checking  the  insolence  and  ambitfon  of  Una 
princess,  who  boasted  to  be  sprung  from  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt.    Aurelian  was  no  sooner 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple  than  he  march* 
ed  into  the  east,  determined  to  punish  the  pride 
of  Zenobia.    He  well- knew  her  valour,  and  he 
was  not  ignorant  that  in  her  wars  against  the 
Persians  she  had  distingubhed  herself  no  less 
than  Odenatus.    She  was  the  mistress  of  the 
east,  E^pt  acknowledged  her  power,  and  all 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Nlinor  were  subject  to  her 
command.     When  Aurelian  approached  the 
plains  of  Syria,  the  Pahnyrean  queen  appeared 
at  the  head  of  700,000  men.    She  bow  the  la- 
boun  of  the  field  Hke  the  meanest  of  her  soldiers^ 
and  walked  on  foot  fearless  of  danger.    Two 
battles  were  fought ;  the  courajge  of  the  queen 
gained  the  superiority,  but  an  imprudent  evolu- 
tion of  the  Pahnyrean  cavalry  ruined  her  cauM  t 
and  while  they  pursued  with  spirit  the  flying 
enemy,  the  Roman  infantry  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  main  body  of  Zenobia's  army,  and  the  de- 
feat was  inevitable.   The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra, 
determined  to  support  a  siege.    AnreKan  fol- 
lowed her,  and  after  he  had  almost  exhau^ed 
hb  stores,  he  proposed  terms  of  aooommodation, 
which  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  war- 
like princess.    Her  hopes  of  victory,  however^ 
soon  vanished,  and  though  she  harassed  the  Ro- 
mans night  and  day  by  continual  sallies  fimn 
her  walls,  and  the  working  of  her  military  en- 
gines, she  despaired  of  success  when  she  heard 
that  the  armies  which  were  marching  to  her  re- 
lief from  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  east,  had 
partly  been  defeated  and  partly  bribed  firom  her 
allegiance.   She  fled  from  Palmyra  in  the  night; 
but  Aurelian,  who  was  apprised  of  her  escape, 
pursued  her,  and  she  was  ctLVght  as  she  was 
crossing  the  river  Euphrates.    She  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and  though  the 
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■oldiers  were  cbunorout  for  her  death,  she  wte 
reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
She  was  treated  with  great  humanity,  and  Au- 
relian  gave  her  large  possessions  near  Tibar, 
where  she  was  permitted  to  tive  the  rest  of  her 
di^s  in  peace,  with  all  the  erandenr  and  majesty 
which  became  a  oueen  of  the  east  and  a  warlike 
princess.  Her  chiidren  were  patronized  by  the 
emperor,  and  married  to  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction at  Rome.  Zenobia  has  been  admired 
not  only  for  her  military  abilities,  but  also  for 
her  literary  talents.  She  was  acquainted  with 
every  branch  of  useful  learning,  andsi>oke  with 
fluency  the  language  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Latins.  She  composed  an 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  oriental  nations 
and  of  Egypt,  which  was  greatly  commended 
by  the  ancients.  She  r^ved  no  less  honour 
from  the  patronage  she  afforded  to  the  celebrat- 
ed Longinus,  w&  was  one  of  her  favourites, 
and  who  tanght  her  the  Qrtek  tongue.  She 
has  also  been  praised  for  her  great  chastity  and 
her  constancy,  though  she  betrayed  too  often 
her  propensities  to  cruehy  and  intoxication  when 
in  the  midst  of  her  ofiicers.  She  foil  into  the 
hands  of  Auielian  about  the  973d  year  of  the 
Christian  era.    Aw.  Ftct— JZ<m,  A«. 

Xbhoclbs,  ['*  was  the  shortest  of  the  dwarfish 
sons  of  Carcinus.  With  Plulocks  and  Theog- 
nis  he  b  thus  introduced,  in  an  exemplification 
of  Mnesilochus  :  > 

I  a  I<imrX%  4^  Kmtit  cssfif  «»u7. — Thesmoph. 
169. 

He  is  mentioned  with  still  more  disrespect  in 
the  Ranw  (v.  66.) 

'BpocXiff .    I  a  fiivocXIif  f ; 

AUnvof.  l^6\9tTo  v^  A/a. 

Yet  this  contemptible  poet  carried  off  from  Eu- 
ripides the  tragic  garland^  Olymp.  91st.  S^  B.  C. 
415.  In  the  Pax,  Aristophanes  appUes  the 
term  ^«%«ir«^/^f  to  the  fomily.  From  the  Scho- 
liast it  appears  that  Xenocles  was  celebrated  for 
introducmg  machineir  and  stage  shows,  espe- 
cially in  the  ascent  or  descent  of  hisgods.  From 
the  two  lines  in  the  Ntibetf  ^uotM  above,  we 
may  infer  that  the  fother,  Carcmus,  was,  like  his 
son,  fond  of  introducing  the  deities."  TTieatre 
of  the  OreeJcM,] 

ZenodOrub,  a  sculptor  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
He  made  a  statue  of  Mercury,  as  also  a  colos- 
sus for  the  emperor,  which  was  110  or  120  foet 
high,  and  which  was  consecrated  to  the  sun. 
The  head  of  this  cok)6sus  was  some  time  after 
broken  by  Vespasian,  who  placed  there  the 
head  of  an  Apollo  surrounded  with  seven  beams, 
each  of  which  was  seven  feet  and  a  half  long. 
Fxom  this  fomous  colossus,  the  modern  coliseum, 
whose  ruins  are  now  so  much  admired  at 
Rome,  took  its  name.    Plin.  34,  c.  7. 

ZenodOtus,  I.  a  native  of  Troezene,  who 

wrote  an  history  of  Umbria.    Dion.  Hal.  3. 

II.  A  grammarian  of  Alexandria  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  bv  whom  he  was  appointoid  to 
take  care  of  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria. 
He  died  B.  C.  245. 

Zeuxidamus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  fomily 
of  the  Proclide.  He  was  father  of  Archida- 
mus,  and  grandson  of  Theopompus,  and  was 
aucoeeded  by  his  son  Archidamus.  PauM.  3,  c  7. 

2ixuxiDA8,  a  pr»tor  of  the  Achatn  league, 


deposed  because  he  had  proposed  to  hit  eoQntTy«> 
men  an  alliance  with  the  Romansi 

Zeuxis,  a  celebrated  painter;  bom  at  Hera- 
olea,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Heraclea  of 
Sicily.  He  flourished  about  468  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  discipki  of  Apol* 
lodorus,  and  contemporary  with  JPtohanus. 
In  the  art  of  painting,  he  not  only  surpassed  aU 
his  oontamporarios,  but  also  his  master,  and  be* 
came  so  sensible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  proud^ 
of  the  value  of  his  pieces,  that  he  refused  to  sell 
them,  observing  that  no  sum  of  money,  however 
great,  was  sufl^ient  to  ba^  them.  His  most 
celebrated  paintings  wars  his  Jupiter  sitting  on 
a  throne  sunoun^d  by  the  gods;  his  Hereulee 
stranglHig  Uie  serpents  in  me  presenoe  of  his 
affirWhted paients t  his  modsit  Penelope}  and 
his  Helen,  which  was  aftarwaids  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Ladnia  in  Italy.  This  last 
piece  he  had  painted  at  the  request  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Crotona,  and  that  he  might  not  be  with- 
out a  model,  they  sent  him  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  virgins.  Zeuxis  examined  their  naked 
beauties,  and  retained  five,  from  whme  ele- 
gance and  graces  united,  be  conceived  in  his 
mind  the  form  of  the  most  perfect  woman  in  the 
universe,  which  his  peneii  at  last  executed  with 
wonderful  success.  His  omtest  with  Parrha- 
sius  is  well  known ;  [  Vid,  P€trrkasiu;]  but 
though  he  represented  nature  in  such  perfec- 
tion, and  copied  all  her  beauties  with  such  ex- 
actness, he  often  found  himself  deceived.  He 
painted  gnp^,  and  formed  an  idea  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  piece  from  the  birds  which  came  to 
eat  the  fruit  on  the  canvass.  But  he  soon  ac- 
knowledged that  the  whole  was  an  ill-executed 
piece,  as  the  figure  of  the  man  who  carried  tlie 
grapes  was  not  done  with  sufficient  expression 
to  terrify  the  birds.  According  to  some,  Zeuxis 
died  from  laughing  at  a  comical  picture  he  had 
made  of  an  oU  woman.  Cic,  de  Inv.  2,  c*.  1.— 
Plut.  in  Par.  Ac.— Quinftf. 

ZdiLus,  a  sophist  and  grammarian  of  Arophi- 
polisj  B.  C.  259.  He  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  severe  criticisms  on  the  works  of  Isocrates 
and  Plato,  and  the  poems  of  EU>mer,  for  which 
he  receivM  the  name  of  BommwnagtiXf  or  the 
chastiser  of  Homer.  He  presented  his  criti- 
cisms to  Ptolemv  Philadelphns,  but  they  were 
rejected  with  indignation,  though  the  author  de- 
clared that  he  starved  for  want  of  bread.  Some 
say  that  Zoilns  was  cruelly  stoned  to  death,  or 
exposed  on  a  cross,  by  order  of  Ptolemy ;  while 
others  support  that  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Smyr- 
na. The  name  of  ZoUtu  is  generally  applied 
to  austere  critics.  The  works  of  this  unfortu* 
nate  grammarian  are  lost  jElian,  V,  H.  11, 
c.  10.— />umy».  BaL^Ovid,  de  Hem,  Am.  266. 

Zopf  BUS,  L  a  Pendan,  son  of  Megabyzos, 
who,  to  show  his  attachment  to  Darius  the  son 
of  Hvstaspes,  while  he  besieged  Babylon,  cut 
ofi*  his  ears  and  nose,  and  fled  to  the  enemy, 
telling  them  that  he  had  received  such  a  treat- 
ment from  his  royal  master  because  he  had  ad« 
vised  him  to  raise  the  siege  as  the  city  was  im- 
pregnable. This  was  cmhted  by  the  Babylo- 
nians, and  Zopyrus  was  appointed  commander 
of  all  their  forces.  When  be  had  totally  gained 
their  confidence,  he  betrayed  the  city  into  the 
hands  of  Darius,  for  which  he  v^as  liberally  ra- 
vrarded.  The  regard  of  Darius  for  •  Zopynis 
oould  never  be  mors  strongly  expressed  than  iq 
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whtt  he  used  often  to  sty,  ibat  lie  had  vather 
have  Zopyrua  not  mutibUd  than  twenty  Baby- 

9eg,  Z.'—JuHin,  1,  c.  10. ^11.  A  phyaician 

in  the  age  of  Mithiidatee.  He  gave  the  woo- 
nafch  a  dcaoiption  of  an  antidote  which  womM 
pfevail  againet  all  aoita  of  poMons.  The  experi- 
ment  was  tried  opon  crkninab,  and  socoeeded. 
ZoBOABTEB,  a  king  of  Bactrim  anppeeed  to 
have  lived  in  the  ueof  Ninna,  kingor  Aasyiia, 
aome  time  befixe  tfio  Tiojan  war.  Acooratng 
to  Joatin,  he  fint  invented  magic,  or  the  doo- 
tiines  of  the  Biagi,  and  penderedhimaelf  known 
by  hia  deep  and  acute  raaearchea  in  philoeophy, 
the  ovigin  of  the  world,  and  the  atudy  of  aationo- 
ny.  Hewaafei|MCledbyhia8ub)eetaandooa- 
temponriea  lor  hM  abifitieaaa  a  monaschy  a  Uw- 
giver,  and  a  philoaopber;  and  though  many  of 
hie  doctoihea  are  P«0rile  and  ridioubM,  yet  hia 
IbUowera  are  still  ibttBdin  niimbera  in  the  wilda 
of  Peiaia  and  the  eztenaive  provincea  of  India, 
like  Pythagora%  Zoaoaater  admitted  no  visible 
object  of  devotion^  except  fiie,  which  he  consi- 
dered as  the  moat  proper  embkm  of  a  aapreme 
being  ;  which  doctrines  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
served by  Nnma  in  the  worship  and  ceremonies 
be  instituted  in  honour  of  Vesta.  Aocoiding 
10  some  of  the  modema,  the  doctrines,  the  laws, 
and  regulations  of  this  celebrated  Bactrian  are 
ilUl  extant^  and  they  have  been  lately  intioduc« 
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ed  in  Europe  in  a  French  tianalation  Inr  M.  A^^ 
quetlL  The  age  of  Zoroaster  is  so  little  kmawn^ 
toat  many  apeiJL  of  two,  three,  four,  mud  eiren 
six  lawgivers  of  that  name.  Some  aulborsy 
who  support  that  two  persons  only  of  this  imud* 
flourished,  described  the  first  as  an  aetronoiner, 
living  in  Babyl<«»  3459  yeaia  B.  C.  wbilsft  Ui» 
em  M  the  other,  who  ia  supposed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Persb,  and  the  leetorer  of  the  re- 
gion of  the  Bdagi,  ia  fixed  589,  and  by  aoKM  51^ 
years  B.  C.  JuHiM,  1,  e;.  1. — Augnul.  d^ 
at.  21,  c.  U.'^Orm.  I.— PItm.  7,  e.  lOl  L  30, 
c  1. 

ZosiMDs^  an  oflker  in  the  reign  of  Tbeodo- 
sius  the  younger,^  about  the  year  410  <^  tbe* 
ChrktianenL  He  wrote  the  histafy  e£  the  Ro- 
man emperora  in  Qreek,  from  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  eentury,  of 
which  only  the  nve  first  books,  and  tho  begin- 
ning of  the  aixth,  are  extant.  In  the  firat  oC 
theee  he  is  very  succinct  in  his  account  firom  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  Ihe  reign  of  Diodetinn,  but 
in  the  succeeding  he  becomes  more  diJffiise  and 
interesting.  Hm  composition  is  written  with 
elegance,  out  not  much  fidelity ;  and  the  authot 
showed  his  malevolence  against  the  Christiana 
in  his  hiatoryof  Constantine  and  aome  of  his 
snooessors.  The  best  edifiooa  of  Zoairaus  are 
that  of  Celhurius,  8vo.  Jen»,  1796,  and  that  of 
Rcitepier,^8vo.  Lips.  1784. 
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ABiRifi  a  Scythitn,  ton  of  Seuthct,  in  the 
tge  of  Croesuf  or  the  Trenail  war,  who  receWed 
•  flying  arrow  from  Apolla,  with  which  he  gave 
oradet,  and  transported  himaelf  wherever  he 
pleaaed.  He  ie  nid  to  have  returned  to  the 
Hyperboiean  ooontriea  from  Athens  without 
eating.  an4  to  have  made  the  Trojan  Palladium 
with  the  bones  of  Pelops.  Some  suppose  that 
he  wrote  treatises  in  Greek  ;  and  it  is  reported, 
that  there  is  a  Greek  manuscript  of  his  epistles 
to  Phalaris  in  the  library  of  Augsburg.  But 
there  were  probably  two  persons  of  that  name. 
Berodoi.  i,  c.  36,—Strab.  l,r^Pau».  3,  c.  13. 
.  Abas,  1.  a  son  of  Metanira,  or  Melaninia, 
changed  into  a  lizard  for  laughing  at  Ceres. 

Ovid,  Met.  5.  fab.  7. II.  The  flth  king  of 

Argoa,  son  or  Belus,  some  say  of  Lynceus  and 
Hypermnestra,  was  fiunous  tor  his  genius  and 
valour.  He  was  frther  to  Proetus  and  Acrisios, 
by  Ocalea,  and  built  Abe.  He  reigned  23 
years,  B.  C.  1384.  PauB,  2;  c  16, 1 10;  c  35.— 
Bygin.VlQ,9ufi,^AjioUod,%c,%.  Fttf.  Parts 
I.  and  II. 

AsDftRUs;  a  man  of  Opus  in  Locris,  armour- 
bearer  to  Hercules,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  the  hero  oad  intrusted  to  his 
care  when  going  to  war  affsinst  the  Bistones. 
Herc^iles  built  a  city,  whicn,  in  honour  of  his 
friend,  he  called  Abdera.  ApoUod,  2,  c  &.— 
PkUo&trat,  SL  c.  25. 

Abb5ta,  the  vrife  of  Nisos,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  iEgeus.  As  a  monument  to  her 
chastity.  Nisus,  after  her  death,  ordered  the  gar- 
ment which  she  wore  to  become  the  models  of 
ftshion  in  Megara.    Plut,  Q,ucB$t.  Otcbc. 

ABsfius;  a  ffiant,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra, 
xragwi.  PT€y»  no. 

Abstrtds,  a  son  of  JEetes,  king  of  Colchis, 
and  Hypsea.  His  sister  Medea,  as  she  fled 
away  with  Jason,  toare  his  body  to  pieces,  and 
strewed  his  limbs  in  her  fiuber's  way  to  stop 
his  pursuit.  Some  say  that  she  murdered  him 
in  Colchis ;  othen^  near  Istria.  It  is  said  by 
others  that  he  was  not  murdered,  but  that  he 
arrived  safe  in  Ulyricum.  The  place  where  he 
was  killed  has  been  called  Tomos,  and  the  river 
adjoining  to  it  Absvrtos.  Lucan,  3,  v.  190. — 
Stnb,  Z—Oygin.  fob.  2i,—ApoUod.  1.  c.  9.— 
Place,  8»  V.  261.— 09uf.  TritL  3,  el.  9.— Cfc. 
fU  Nai,  D,  3,  c.  19.— PKn.  3,  c.  21  and  26. 

AcACAU4>^  I.  a  nymph,  mother  of  PhUandcr 


AC 

and  Phvlads  by  Apollo.  These  children  wens 
exposed  to  the  wila  beasts  in  Crete :  but  a  goat 
gave  them  her  nulL  and  preserved  their  life. 

PauM.  10,  c.  16. II.  A  daughter  of  Minos, 

mother  of  Cydon.  by  Mercury,  and  of  Am- 
'  ithemis  by  Apolk).    Pan*.  8,  o.  53.— Jpa^ 


»oii. 


4,  V.  1493. 

AcADfiMus,  an  Atbeniim.  who  disootered  to 
Castor  and  Pollux  whne  Theseus  had  eonceal- 
ed  their  sister  Helen,  for  which  they  amply  re- 
warded him.    Plut,  in  7%et. 

AcALLx,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae. 
ApoUod,  3,  c.  1. 

Ac  AM  AS,  son  of  Theseus  and  Ph«dra,  want 
with  Diomedes  to  demand  Helen  from  the  Tn>- 
ians  after  her  ekipement  from  Menelaus.  In 
nis  embassy  he  bad  a  son.  called  Munitu%  l^ 
Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Piiam.  He  was  con- 
cerned in  the  Trojan  war,  and  afterwards  buiH 
the  town  of  Acamentum  in  Phiyna,  and  on 
his  return  to  Greeoe  called  a  tribe  Aer  his  own 
name  at  Athens.  Pau$,  la  c.  26.— Q.  CoUUk 
l2.''Bygin,  108. 

AcANTHA,  a  nyn^  loved  by  ApoHo^  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

AcABTOs,  son  of  Petias  king  of  Theasaly,  by 
Anaxibta,  married  A^danua  or  HippMyle, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  .£aeiii^ 
when  in  banishment  at  her  husband's  court. 
Peleus,  rejecting  the  addresses  of  Hippolyte^ 
was  accused  be&re  Acastus  ofattempto  upon 
her  virtue,  and  soon  after,  at  a  cfaasiL  exposed 
to  wikl  beasts.  Vulcan,  by  order  of  Jupiter, 
delivered  Peleus,  who  returned  to  Thessaly, 
and  put  to  death  Acastus  and  his  wife.  Vid, 
Peleuf  and  Aatydamia.'^Ovid,  Met,  8,  v.  306. 
^Beroid  13,  v.  ^b.—ApUUd.  1,  c  9,  Ac 

AccA  I/aurentia,  the  wife  of  Faustalus,  sbep-. 
herd  of  king  NuniUor's  flocks,  who  brought  up 
Romulus  and  Remus,  who  bad  been  exposed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Diomm,  HaL  1,  c. 
18.— jLir.  1,  a  4.— AW.  Oetf.  6,  c.  7.  Vid,  Part 
II. 

AcBsius,  a  surname  of  ApoUo,  in  EHs  and 
Attica,  as  god  of  medkane.    Poiw.  6,  c  24. 

AcfliLOiOEs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Si- 
rens as  daughters  of  Achdous.  Ovid,  M$t,5, 
fab.  15. 

Acbel6us,  the  son  of  Ooeanos  or  Sol,  by 
Terra  or  Tethys,  god  of  the  river  of  the  same 
nameinEpirus.  Asoneofthenumeioussuiloca 
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•f  Dejftnin,  daughter  of  CEncoi,  he  entered  the 
liflte  agminit  ELercolei,  and  being  inferior,  chang- 
ed himaelf  into  a  lerpent,  and  afterwards  into 
an  ox.  Hercules  broke  <> flf  one  of  hu  horns,  and 
AcbekMis  being  deleated,  retired  in  disgrace  into 
his  bed  of  waters.  The  broken  horn  was  taken 
op  bj  the  nymphs,  and  filled  with  fruits  and 
flowns ;  and  afler  it  liaJ  for  some  time  adorned 
the  hand  of  the  conqueror,  it  was  presented  to 
the  goddess  of  Plenty.  Some  say  that  he  was 
ehanged  into  a  river  after  the  victory  of  Hercu- 
les, \rhis  river  is  said  bv  some  to  have  sprung 
from  the  earth  a^  the  deluge.  Berodot.  %  c. 
lO.-Strmb.  10.     Vid.  Part  1. 

AcHiLLBS.     Vid.  Part  [I. 

AciDlLiA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  fronl  a  fbun- 
tain  of  the  same  name  in  Bcsotia,  sacred  to  her. 
The  Graoes  bathed  in  the  fountain.  Virg.jBn, 
1,  ▼.  790.— Oeirf.  PoH.  4,  v.  468. 

Acts,  a  shepherd  of  SieiW,  son  of  Faunus 
and  the  nvmph  Simeihik  Galatsa  passionate- 
ly loved  mm ;  upon  which  his  rival,  Polyphe- 
mus, through  jealousy,  crushed  him  to  death 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock.  The  gods  chang- 
ed Acis  into  a  stream  which  rises  from  mount 
JEtna.     Ovid,  Mtt.  13.  fab.  a 

AcMONiDBS,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Ovvd.PoH, 

4,  T.  288. 

AccBTSS,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  whose  crew 
Ibund  BAochus  asleep,  and  carried  him  awaj. 
As  they  ridiculed  the  god,  they  were  changed 
into  sea  monsters,  but  Acoetes  was  preserved. 
Owid.  Met.  3,  &b.  8,  Ac 

AcoNTEus.  a  fiunous  hunter,  changed  into  a 
glone  bj  the  head  of  Medusa,  at  the  nuptials 
of  Perseus  and  Andromeda.    Ovid,  Met.  5,  v. 

Acoimus,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  I» 
went  to  Delos  to  see  the  sacrifices  of  Diana,  feU 
in  love  vrith  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  and 
being  nnaUe  to  obtain  her,  on  account  of  the 
obeouritj  of  his  origin,  wrote  these  verses  on  an 
apple,  which  be  threw  into  her  bosom. : 

Juro  Ubi  saneta  per  mysHea  sacra  Diaiue, 
Me  tibi  vetUuram  camitem,  eponeamquejih 
turam, 

Cydippe  Tsad  the  verses,  and  being  compelled 
by  the  oath  she  had  inadvertently  made,  mar- 
lied  Aoontius.    Ovid,  Her.  ep.  20. 

AciLSA,  a  surname  of  Diana,  firom  a  temple 
hoilt  to  her  by  Melampos,  on  a  mountain  near 
Anros.— — A  surname  of  Juno.    Pau»,  2;  c. 

17. 

AcRisiut,  aon  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  by 
Ooalea,  daughter  of  Mantineus.  He  was  born 
at  the  same  birth  as  Prcetus,  with  whom  it  is 
said  that  he  quarrelled  even  in  his  mother's 
womb.  After  many  dissentions  Pnetus  was 
driven  firom  Argos.  Acrisius  had  Danae  by 
Eurydice,  daughter  of  Lacedemon  ;  and  beins 
lold  by  an  orade  that.his  daughter's  son  would 
put  him  to  death,  he  confined  Danae  in  a  bra- 
sen  tower,  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  mother. 
She,  however,  became  pregnant,  by  Jupiter 
changed  into  a  jgddeii  shower ;  and  though 
Acrdus  ordered  her,  and  her  in&nt  called  Per- 
seus, to  be  exposed  on  the  sea,  yet  they  were 
saved ;  and  Perseus  soon  after  became  so  fa- 
mous for  his  actions,  that  Acrishis,  anxious  to 
saa  te  rsoovmed  »  grandson,  went  to  J^ssa. 
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Here  Perseus,  wishii^  to  show  his  skiH  us 
throwing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old  man  who  proved 
to  be  his  grandfather,  whom  be  knew  not,  and 
thus  the  oracle  was  unhappily  fulfilled.  Acri- 
sius reigned  about  3!  years.  Hygin,  fab.  63. — 
Ortd.  Met.  4,  fiib.  16 — Horat,  $  od.  l&^iffMl- 
Zod.  2,  c.  2,  &c— Pail*.  2,  c  16,  Ac— Kid. 
Danae^  Perseus,  Polydected. 

AcTJEON,  a«famous  huntsman,  son  of  Aris- 
t»us  and  Autonoe  daughter  of  Cadmusi  whence 
he  is  called  AtUoneiue  heroe.  He  saw  Diaua 
and  her  attendants  bathing  near  Gargaphia,  for 
which  he  vras  changed  into  a  stsg,  and  devour- 
ed by  his  own  dogs.  Paue.  9,  c  2. — Ovid. 
Met.  3,  fab.  3. 

AcTJEos,  a  powerfulperson  who  made  him> 
self  master  of  a  part  of  Greece^  which  he  called 
Attica*  His  daughter  Agranlos  married  Ce- 
crops,  whom  the  Athenians  called  their  first 
king,  though  Acteus  reigned  before  him.  Paiu, 
1,  c.  2ancri4.   ' 

Act  IS,  son  of  Sol,  went  fhxn  Gheetie  into 
Egypt,  where  he  taught  astrology,  and  founded 
HeliopoUs.     Diod.  5. 

Actor,  I.  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  Ins  ex- 
pedition aj^ainst  the  Amazons. II.  The  &ther 

of  MencBtins  by  JEgina,  whence  Patrodna  ia 

called  Actoridee,    Ovid.  TVM.  1,  el.  a IIL 

The  fiaher  of  Eurytus,  and  brother  of  AugeasL 
ApoUod.  2,  c.  7. 

AcTORioEs,  two  brothers  so  fond  of  each 
other,  that,  in  driving  a  chariot,  one  generally 
held  the  reins  and  the  other  the  whip ;  whence 
thev  are  represented  with  two  heads,  four  feet, 
and  one  body.  Hercules  conqueted  them.  Pin- 
dar, 

Adad,  a  deity  among  the  Assjrrians,  supposed 
to  be  the  sun. 

Adamantsa^  Jupiter's  nxaae  in  Crete,  who 
suspended  him  m  nis  cradle  to  a  tree,  that  he 
might  be  jfound  neither  in  the  earth,  die  sea,  nor 
inlieaven.  To  drown  the  infiuit*s  cries,  she 
had  drums  beat,  and  cymbals  sounded,  mroQUil 
the  tree.    Hygin.  fab.  139. 

Addepbaoia,  a  goddess  of  the  SicOians^ 
^lian.  1,  V.  B.  c.  27. 

Ades,     Vid.  Hadet. 

Adm&ta,  daughter  of  EoryiAhcnDH,  waa 
priestess  of  Juno*s  temple  at  Argoe. 

Admetus,  son  of  Pneres  anoClyiMne,  king 
of  Pbers  in  Thessaly.  ApoUo,  banished  firom 
heaven,  is  said  to  luive  tended  hb  fkicks  for 
nine  years,  and  to  have  obtained  from  the  Pares, 
that  Admetus  should  never  die  if  another  per. 
son  laid  down  his  life  for  him.  which  his  wife 
Alceste  did,  devoting  hersen  voluntarily  to 
death.  Admetus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  was  at  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
Pelias  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  only 
to  him  who  could  bring  him  a  chariot  drawn  by 
a  lion  and  a  wild  boar  ;  and  Admetus  eflected 
this  by  the  aid  of  Apollo,  and  obtained  Alceste's 
hand.  Senee.  in  Medea, — Ehgin,  fid>.  50,  51 
&  343.— Grid,  de  Art,  Am.  i,-~Apollod,  1,  c. 
8  &  9,  &c     Vid.  Part  II. 

Adonis,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  Mynrha,  [vid. 
Myrrha^ )  was  the  favourite  of  Yenua.  He  waa 
fond  of  huntiiig,  and  at  last  received  a  mortal 
bite  from  a  wild  boar  which  he  had  wounded, 
and  Venus  changed  him  into  a  flower  called 
anemony.  Proserpine  b  said  to  have  restored 
him  to  lifi,  OQ  condition  that  be  should  ipend 
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BIX  months  with  her  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
with  Venae.  This  implies  the  aheintte  return 
of  snmmer  and  winter,  Adonis  is  often  taken 
for  Osiris,  because  the  festivals  of  both  were 
often  begun  with  mournful  lamentations,  and 
finished  with  a  revival  of  joy,  as  if  they  were  re- 
turning to  life  again .  Adonis  had  temples  raised 
to  his  memory,  and  is  said  by  some  to  nave  been 
beloved  by  Apollo  and  Bacchus.  ApoUod.  3, 
c.  14.— Proper^.  2,  eL  13,  v.  53.— Ftr^r.  EcL 

10,  V.  18.— .ffttm.  in  Adon.-^Hygin.  58,  164, 
246,  &c.— Orui.  Met,  10,  &b.  10.— Jfus<eu«  de 
Ber.—Paus.  2,  c.  20,  L  9,  c  41. 

Adrastia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ne- 
cessity. She  is  called  by  some  Nemes'ts,  and  is 
the  punisher  of  injustice.  The  Egyptians  plac- 
ed her  above  me  moon,  whence  she  looked 
down  upon  the  actions  of  men.    Strab.  13. 

11.  A  daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  some  at- 
tribute the  nursinff  of  Jupiter.  She  is  the  same 
as  Adrasta.    Apol,  1,  c  1. 

Adrastcs.     Fid.  Part  II. 

^A,  a  huntress  changed  into  an  island  of 
the  same  name  by  the  gwla,  to  rescue  her  from 
the  pursuit  <ff  her  lover,  the  river  Phasis.  It 
had  a  town  called  ^a,  which  was  the  cajntal 
of  Colchis.     FHacc.  5,  v.  420. 

iBlcos,  son  of  Jupiter  by^  JEgina^  daughter 
of  Asopus,  was  king  of  the  islaml  of  (Enopia, 
which  ne  called  by  his  mother's  name.  A  pes- 
tilence having  de^royed  aU  his  subjects,  he  en- 
treated Jupiter  to  re-people  his  kingdom ;  and 
according  to  his  desire,  all  the  ants  which  were 
in  an  old  o^  were  chans^  into  men,  and  called 
by  ^Bacus  myrmidona^  nrom  jtitpfni^i  an  ani,^~ 
jElacus  married  Endeis,  by  whom  he  had  Tela- 
mon  and  Peleus.  He  afterwards  had  Phocus 
by  Psamathe,  one  of  the  Nereids.  He  was  a 
man  of  such  inte^rit^  that  the  ancients  have 
made  him  one  of  the  judges  of  bell,  with  Minos 
and  Rhadaraanthus.  Horat.  2,  od.  13, 1.  4,  od. 
8.— Paus.  1,  c.  44>  1.  2,  c  29.— Opu/.  Met, 
7,  &b.  25,  I.  13,  v.  25.— Proper/.  4,  el.  12.— 
Plui.  de  contoL  ad  ApolL^ApoUod,  3,  c.  12.— 
Diod.A. 

JEje,  or  iEjBA.     Vid,  jEa. 

iEcHMACORAS.  a  SOD  of  Hercules  and  Phyl- 
bNie,  daughter  or  Alcimedon,  by  whom  he  was 
exposed  with  his  mother,  to  wild  beasts,  and 
nuraculottsly  saved  by  Hercules.    Pau9.  8^  12. 

.£don,  daughter  of  Pandarus,  married  Ze- 
thus,  brother  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  caUed  Itylus.  She  was  so  jealoos  of  her 
Mster  Niobe,  becavse  she  had  mate  children 
than  hersdf,  that  she  resolved  to  mmdw  the 
ekier,  who  was  educated  with  Itylus.  She  by 
mistake  killed  her  own  son,  and  was  changed 
Into  a  goklfinch  as  she  attempted  to  kill  hernl£ 
IhwMr.  Od,  19,  t.  518. 

Mtr^  or  jEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of  Sol, 
and  Persds,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  was  &ther 
of  Medea,  Absyrtus,  and  Chaldooe,  by  Idya, 
tMie  of  the  Oceanides.  He  killed  Phryxus,  son 
of  Athamaa,  who  had  fled  to  his  court  on  a 
golden  ram.  This  murder  he  committed  to 
obtain  tho  fleece  of  the  golden  ram.    The  Ar- 

Snauts  came  agunst  Colchis,  and  recovered 
B  golden  fleece  by  means  of  Medea,  though 
it  was  guiurded  by  boUs  that  breathed  fire,  and 
}bf  a  venomous  dragon.  Their  expedition  has 
been  celebrated  by  all  the  andeot  poets.  [  Vid, 
Jaaon,  Modta,  and  Phryxut,]    ApoUod,  1,  c. 


9,— Ovid.  Met,  7,  fiik  1,  &c— Pant.  2,  c.  1 
— Juttin.  43,  c.2. — Place,  and  OrpheuM  m  Ar^ 
gon, 

JEo jcoN,  I.  one  of  Lycaon's  fifty  eons.  Apol- 

lod.  3,  c.  8. II.  The  son  of'^Ccclus,  or  of 

Pontus  and  Terra,  the  same  as  Briareus.  It  b 
sui)po8ed  that  he  was  a  notorious  pirate,  chiefly 
residing  at  .£ga,  whence  his  name ;  and  that 
the  fiible  about  his  one  hundred  huids  arises 
from  his  having  one  hundred  men  to  manage  his 
oars  in  his  piratical  excursions.  Ftrsr.  JEn,  10, 
V.  566.— //eticHi.  Th,  149.— isomer.  B,  10,  y. 
404.— Orfd.  Met.  2,  v.  10. 

JEg&ria.     Vid,  Breria, 

Mqebta,  the  daughter  of  Hippotes,  and  mo- 
ther of  .£gestQs,  called  Acestes.  Virg,  JSn. 
1,  V.  554.     FW.  Partl. 

.£oBUs,  king  of  Athena,  son  of  Pandbn, 
being  desirous  of  having  children,  went  to  con- 
sult the  oracle,  and  in  his  return,  stopped  at 
the  court  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Tnexene,  who 

fave  him  his  daughter  iKthi;g,  in  mairiage. 
le  left  her  pregnant,  and  told  her,  that  if  she 
had  a  son,  to  send  him  to  Athens  as  soon  as  he 
could  lift  a  stone  under  which  he  had  concealed 
his  sword.  By  this  sword  he  was  to  be  known 
to  JSgeus,  who  did  not  wish  tomakeany  pnbKc 
discovery  of  a  son,  for  fear  of  his  nephews,  the 
Pallantides,  who  expected  hu  crown.  .£thra 
became  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  she  accord- 
ingly  sent  to  Athens  with  his  Other's  sword. 
At  that  time  .£geus  lived  with  Medea,  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  Jason.  When  Theseus  came  to 
Athens,  Medea  attempted  to  poison  him ;  but 
he  escaped,  and  upon  shovring  M^xm  the  sword 
he  wore,  discovered  himself  to  be  his  son.  When 
Theseus  returned  from  Crete  after  the  death  of 
the  Minotaur,  he  forgot,  agreeaUe  to  the  en- 
gagement made  with  his  mther,  to  hoist  up 
white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  success  j  and 
.£geus,  at  the  sight  of  black  sails,  concluding 
that  his  son  was  dead,  threw  hiniself  from  a 
high  rock  into  the  sea ;  which  from  him,  as 
some  suppose,  has  been  called  the  .£gean. 
JEgeus  reigned  forty-eight  years,  and  died  B.  C. 
12^.  He  is  supposed  to  have  first  introduced 
into  Qreece  the  worship  of  Venus  Urmia,  to 
render  the  goddess  propitious  to  his  widies  in 
having  a  son.  [  Vid.  Theseus,  MinotauruM, 
and  Medea,]  ApoUod,  1,  c.  8,  9,  I.  3,  c.  16.— 
Pau9.  1,  c.  5,  22,  38,  L  4,  c.  2.— P/trf.  in  Thes, 
—Hygin,  fiib.  37,  43,  79,  and  173. 

JKoiale,  one  of  Phaeton*s  rasters,  changed 
into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber.  They 
axe  called  Heliades. 

.Sgialeus,  I.  son  of  Adrastus  by  Amphitea 
or  Demoanassa,  was  one  of  the  Epigoni.  They 
all  returned  home  safe,  except  ^giakus,  who 
waskilled.    Pout.  1. c 43,  44, 1.  2.  c  20, L  9, c. 

b.^ApoUod,  1,  c  9, 1.  3,  c  7. II.  The  same 

as  Absyrtna^  brother  to  Medea.    Jiutin.  42.  c. 
a— Cic.  de  Nat.  D,  Z.—Diod.  4. 

JEoiNA,  daughter  of  Asopua  had  .£aqis  by 
Jupiter  chang^  into  a  flame  of^fire.  Some  say 
that  she  was  changed  by  Jupiter  into  the  island 
which  bears  her  name.  Pltn,  4,  c.  12. — Strab, 
8.— 3#ete,  2,  o.  1. ^ApoUod.  1,  c  9, 1.  3,  c  12. 
-^PauM.  2,  c.  6  and  29.     Vid.  Part  I. 

JEoidcmrs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  fimm  his 
being  brought  up  by  the  goat  Amakhea,  and 
using  her  uin,  instod  of  a  shield,  in  the  war 
of  the  Titans.    Diod.  5. 
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^oiPAH,  a  luuno  of  Fan,  bocauie  he  had 
|(oat's  feet. 

iEois,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  cm  nit  atyott  a 
goaVg  9kin.  Jupiter  ffare  this  shield  to  Pallas, 
who  placed  upon  it  Medusa's  head,  which  turn- 
ed into  stones  all  those  who  fixed  their  eyes 
apon  it.  Virg.  jEn.  8,  ▼.  352  and  435. 
JEaiarmjB,  Vid.  Part  II. 
.£<iLE,  tha  youngest  daughter  of  iEsculi^us 
and  Lampetia. 

iBcoBOLUSi  a  surname  of  Bacchus  at  Potnia 
in  BcBoCia. 

iE€K>cER08,  or  Caprioomus,  an  animal  into 
which  Pan  trsnsformed  himself  when  flying  be- 
fore Typhon  in  the  war  with  the  siants.  Ju- 
giter  made  him  a  constellation.  lAteret.  1,  t. 
13. 

JEarplvEB^  a  fohubus  coontry  in  the  middle 
of  Africa,  Slid  to  be  inhabited  by  monsters.  Ale- 
la,  1,  c  4  and  a 

JBoTpTUs,  son  of  Belus,  and  brother  to  Da- 
nans,  gave  bis  50  sons  in  marriage  to  the  50 
daughters  of  his  brother.  He  was  killed  by 
his  niece  Polyxena.  Vid,  Danaia,  Danaidesy 
LyneeuM,  iEffypCos  was  king,  after  his  fttber, 
of  a  part  of  Auica,  which  from  him  has  been 
called  JEgyptus.  Bygin.  &b.  168,  170.— iipo/- 
lod,%c  I.— Ovid.  Beroid,  14.— Paw.  7, c  21. 
Vid,  Part  I. 

JEllo,  one  of  the  Harpies  (from  «<XXa  tern- 
peatas,)  Flac,  ^  ▼.  450.— i#c»u)d.  Tk,  267.— 
Ovid.  MeL  13,  t.  710. 

.£luru8,  (a  co^)  a  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians ;  and,  after  death,  embalmed,  and 
buried  in  the  city  of  Bubastis.    Herodot.  2,  c. 
66,  &c,~-Diod.  1.— Ctc  de  Nat,  D.  1.  -A.  Gia. 
20,  c  Z—PltU.  in  Pr, 
.£nea8.     Vid,  Part  II. 
^OLUS,  the  king  of  storms  and  winds,  was 
the  son  of  Hippotas.    He  reigned  over  .£olia ; 
and  because  ne  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  and 
a  great  astronomer,  thepoets  have  called  him 
the^  god  of  the  wino.    The  name  seems  to  be 
derim  iirom  aitiKt^  varuriu,  because  the  winds 
over  which   he   presided  are  ever  varying. — 
There  were  two  others,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father 
to  Macareus  and  Canace.  and  a  son  of  Helle- 
nus,  often  confounded  with  the  god  of  the  winds. 
The  last  married  Enaretta,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters.    ApoUod,  1,  c  7. 
-^Horner,  Od.  10,  v.  1.— Ovui.  Met.  11,  v.  478, 
I.  14,  V.  224. — ApoUan,  4,  Argon,— Place,  1,  v. 
556.— /Xod.  4  and  6.— Fwy.  JSa.  1,  v.  56, 
&c 
JEpTTUf.     Vid.  Part  11. 
^scuLlFins,  son  of  AjpoDo,  by  Coronis,  or, 
as  some  say,  bv  Larissa,  daughter  of  Phl^ifs, 
was  flod  of  medicine.    The  ^,  in  a  fit  ofau' 
ffer,  destroyed  Coronis  with  lightning;  but  saved 
the  infant  firom  her  womb,  and  gave  him  to  be 
educated  to  Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
medicine.    Some  authors  say  that  Coronis  ex- 
posed her  child  near  Epidaurus.    A  goat  of 
the  flocks  of  Aresthanas  save  him  her  muk,  and 
the  dog  who  kept  the  flocK  stood  bv  him  to  shel- 
ter him  from  injury.     He  was  found  by  the 
master  of  the  flock,  who  went  in  searoh  of  his 
stray  goat,  and  saw  his  head  surrounded  with 
resplendent  rays  of  light.     iEscolapias  was 
physician  to  the  Argonauts,  and  considered  so 
skilled  in  the  medicinal  power  of  plants,  that  he 
was  called  the  inventor  as  well  as  the  god  of 
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medicine.    He  restored  many  to  lifiei,  o(  ..  „.«^ 
Pluto  complained  to  Jnpiter,  whostmck  JEmat- 
lapius  vritn  thunder.    Me  received  divine  hcK 
nonrs  after  death,  chiefly  at  Epidaurus,  Pecsa- 
mus,  Athens,  Smyrna,  &c.    Goats,  bnlis,  lambs, 
and  pigs  were  sacrificed  on  his  altarsi  and  the 
cock  and  the  serpent  vrere  sacred  to  him.     VR«- 
culapius  was  represented  with  a  large  beard,  hoJd- 
tng  m  his  hand  a  staff,  found  which  was  wicath- 
eda  serpent ;  his  other  hand  was  supported  oo 
the  head  of  a  serpent.    He  married  Eptone,  bj 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  fiunoos  for  their  skill  ia 
medicine,  Machaon  and  Podalirus ;  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  Hvgiea,  goddess  of  health, 
is  the  most  celebrated.    Some  have  snppoeed 
that  he  lived  a  short  time  after  the  Trojan  war. 
Hesiod  makes  no  mention  of  him.    Homer.  H. 
4,  V.  193.    £i^n.  in  jBveuL—ApoUod,  3»  c 
10.— Apoilon,  4.   Argon,— Bygin.  feb.  49  — 
Ovid.  Mel.  2,  fab.  S.—Pau»,  2^  c  11  and  27,  L 
7,  c.  23,  &£.—Diod.  4.— Pindar,  PytK.  a- 


Lucan,  Dial  de  SaUai.—  VaL  Mar.  1,  c.  R- 
Cie,  de  NaL  />.  3,  c  22;  says  there  were  three 
of  this  name ;  the  Ist,  a  eon  of  Apollo^  wonhip- 
ped  in  Arcadia;  2d^  a  brother  of  Mercury ;  3d, 
a  man  who  first  taught  medicine. 

Meoiif  son  of  Uretheus,  vras  bom  at  tha 
same  birth  as  Pelias.  He  succeeded  his  &ther 
in  the  kingdom  of  lolchos.  but  was  soon  exiled 
by  his  brother.  He  married  Alcuneda,  by  whom 
he  had  Jason,  whose  education  he  intrusted  to 
Chiron,  being  afhud  of  Pelias.  When  Jason 
was  grown  up,  he  demanded  his  father's  king- 
dom from  his  ancle,  who  gave  him  evasive  an- 
swers, and  persuaded  him  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
ffolden  fleece.  At  his  return,  Jason  foond  his 
father  very  infirm ;  and  Medea,  at  his  request 
drew  the  blood  from  .£son*s  veins,  and  lefilled 
them  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  which  she 
had  gathered,  and  immediately  the  old  man  re- 
covered the  vigour  and  bloom  of  youth.  Some 
say  that  JEmm  killed  himself  by  drinking  bull's 
blood,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  PeUas.  Diod, 
4.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9.— Ovid.  Mkt.  %  w.  285.— 
Hyuin.  fab.  12. 

^  .£thal!de8,  a  herald,  son  of  Mercuiy,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  to  be  amongst  the  dead 
and  the  living  at  stated  times.  ApSHon,  Argon. 
1,  V.  641. 

iETHLicTs,  son  of  Jupiter  by  Piotomnia,  was 
father  of  Endymion.    ApoUod,  1,  c  7. 

iETHON,  a  horse  of  the  sun.  Ovid.  MeL  2L 
fW).  1 of  PalUs.     Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  89. 

iETHRi,  daughter  of  Pitheus  king  of  Tite- 
vene,  and  mother  of  Theseus.  She  was  carried 
away  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  recover- 
ed their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  stolen 
and  intrusted  to  her  care.  She  went  with  He- 
len to  Troy.  Bomer.  U,  3,  v.  144.— Pattf.  2l 
c  31,  1.  5,  c  19.— Bygin,  fab.  37  and  79.— 
Plut,  in  Thes.—Ovid.  Ber,  10,  v.  131. 

JEthusa,  a  daughter  of  Neptune  by  Amphi- 
trite,  or  Alcyone,  mother  by  ApoQo  of  Emu- 
there  and  two  sons.    Pistil.  9,  c.  20. 

iETOLUB.     Vtd,  Part  II. 

AoiMBMNON.     Vid,  Part  II. 

AoiNippE.     Vid.  Part  I. 

AoAVE,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione, 
married  Echion,  by  whom  she  had  Pentheus. 
She  is  said  to  have  killed  her  husband  in  cek»- 
brating  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  received  di- 
vine honours  after  death,  because  she  had  con- 
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tnhulrd  to  tlic  education  of  Bacchus.  Theocrit. 
2G.— OrW.  Met.  3,  v.  725.— Lttcan.  1,  v.  574. 
-^Stat,  Theb,  11,  ▼.  Zi8.—ApoUod,  3,  c.  4. 

AqelIus^  a  won  of  Uercules  and  Omphale, 
from  wiioiii  CioMus  was  deacended. — ApoUod. 
a,  c7. 

Agenor,  kinff  of  Phoenicia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  and  orother  to  Belus.  He  married 
Telephassa,  by  whom  he  had  Cadmus,  Phcenix, 
Cilix,  and  Enxopo.  Hygin.  fab!  6. — Hal.  1,  t. 
15, 1.  17,  ▼.  58.— ApoUod.  2,  c.  1,  L  3,  c.  1. 

AoLAiA.     Vid,  Charites. 

Aglidros,  or  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Erech- 
iheusj'the  oldest  king  df  Athens,  was  changed 
into  a  stone  b?  Mercury.  Some  make  her  a 
<]aughter  of  (jeaajM,  Vid,  Bene,  OvuL  Met, 
%  fab.  13. 

Agno,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed  Ju- 
piter. She  gave  her  name  to  a  fountain  on 
mount  Lycsus.  When  'the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
after  a  prayer,  stirred  the  waters  of  this  foun- 
tain with  a  bough,  a  thick  vapour  arose,  which 
was  soon  dissSved  into  a  plentiful  shower. 
Phus,  8,  c  31,  Ac 

Agonius,  a  Roman  deity,  who  presided  over 
the  actions  of  men.     Vid,  A^onaUa^  Part  II. 

Agorea,  a  name  of  Mmerva  at  Sparta. 
PauM.  3,  c  11. 

Agorbus,  a  surname  of  Mercury  among  the 
Athenians,  from  his  presiding  over  the  manets. 
Pau9. 1,  c  15. 

Agrb,  one  of  Act«on's  dogs.  Ovid.  Met,  3, 
v.  213. 

Agrius,  son  of  Parthaon,  drove  his  brother 

^  CBneus  finom  the  throne.    He  was  afterwards 

expelled  by  Diomedos,  the  ffrandson  of  GEneus, 

upon  which  he  kiOed  himself.    Hygin.  fab.  175 

and  ^ASL-^  ApoUod,  I,  c.  1.— Homer,  11. 14,  v.  1 17. 

AoTLBUs,  and  Aotieus,  from  o^to,  a  street^ 
a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  sacrifices  were 
oflfored  to  him  in  the  public  streets  of  Athens. 
Hbrai,  4,  od.  6. 

Ajax.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Aias  LocoTiDs,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Ro- 
mans erected  an  ahar  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance: one  of  the  common  people,  called 
Cedltius,  informed  the  tribunes,  that  as  he 
passed  one  nijght  through  one  of  the  streets  of 
Che  city,  a  voice  more  than  human,  issuing  from 
above  Vesta's  temple,  told  him  that  Rome  would 
soon  be  attacked  by  the  Gauls.  His  informa- 
tion was  neglected,  but  hb  veracity  vras  proved 
by  the  event;  and  Camillus,  aftv  the  conquest 
of  the  Qauls,  built  a  temple  to  that  supernatu- 
ral voice  which  had  given  Rome  warning  of  the 
approaching  calamity,  under  the  name  of  Aius 
Locutius. 

Aljba,  a  surname  of  Minervm  in  Pebpon- 
nMQs.  Her  festivals  are  also  called  Aisa. 
Pome,  8^  c.  4,  7. 

Alala,  the  goddess  of  war,  sister  to  Mars. 
Pint,  de  gior,  Atken. 

AlIstor,  one  of  Pluto's  horses  when  he  car- 
ried away  Proserpine.  ClaucL  de  Rapt,  Proa, 
1,  V.  286. 

Albioi^  son  of  Neptune  by  Amphitrite,  came 
into  Britain,  where  he  established  a  kingdom, 
and  first  introduced  astroloffy  and  the  art  of 
building  ships.  He  was  kiffid  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  with  stones  thrown  by  Jupiter,  be- 
cause he  opposed  the  passage  of  Hercules. 
Mela,  2»  c  5.  Vid.PtOih 
Part  III.— 4  P 


Arx^us,  T.  a  son  of  Androgens,  who  ^M«nl 
with  Hercules  into  Thrace,  and  was  made  lung 

of  part  of  the  country.    ApoUod^  2,  c.  5. IL 

A  son  of  Perseus,  father  of  Amphitryon  and 
Anaxo.  Apol,  2,  c.  4.— Patu.  8,  c.  14.  Vid^ 
Part  II. 

ALCATHoas,  I.  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  being 
suspected  of  murdering  his  brother  Chrysippusw 
came  to  Megara,  where  he  killed  a  lion,  which 
had  destroyra  the  king's  son.  He  succeeded  to 
the  kingdem  of  Megara,  and,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  services^  festivals,  called  Alcathoisi 
were  instituted  at  Megara.    Patu,  1,  c  4,  &jc* 

II.  A  Trcjan  who  married  Hippodamia, 

daughter  of  Anchises.  He  was  killea  in  the 
Trojan  war  by  Idomeneus.  Homer,  B,  12;  v^ 
93. 

Alceste,  or  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pelias 
and  Anaxibia,  mairi^  Admetus.  She,  with 
het  sisters,  put  to  death  her  father,  that  he 
might  be  restored  to  youth  and  vigour  by  Medea, 
who,  however,  refused  to  perform  her  promise^ 
Upon  this  the  sistere  fled  to  Admetus,  who  mar- 
ried Alceste.  They  were  soon  pursued  by  an 
army,  headed  by  tbdr  brother  Acastus;  and 
Admetus  beinff  taken  priwner,  was  redeemed 
from  death  by  tne  generous  offer  of  his  wife,  who 
was  sacrificed  in  his  stead  to  appease  the  shades 
of  her  fiither.  Some  say  that  Alceste  laid  down 
her  life  for  her  husband,  when  she  had  been  told 
b^  an  oracle  that  he  could  never  recover  from  a 
disease  except  some  one  of  his  friends  died  in 
his  stead.  According  to  some  authors,  Hercu- 
les brought  her  back  from  hell  Vid,  Admetus* 
Juv.  6,  v.  GSU—ApoUod,  1,  c  9.— Pau*.  5,  c 
n.— Hygin,  fab.  261.— JEuri^.  in  Alceat. 

Alcidrs,  a  name  of  Hercules^  from  his 
etrengtky  oXcvf,  or  fsom  his  grandfather  Alcsus. 

Alcidicx,  the  mother  of  Tyro^  by  Sahno- 
neus.    ApoUod,  2^  c.  9. 

Alcimede,  the  mother  of  Jason,  by  JEson* 
Flaec.  1,  V.  296. 

Alcinoe,  a  daughter  of  Sthenehis  son  of  Per^ 
seus.    ApoUod.  2,  c  4. 

Alcinous.     Vid.  Part  II. 

AilcippE,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  god  Mare 

and  Ajgraulos.    ApoUod,  3,  c  14. IL  The 

wife  of  Motion,  and  mother  to  Eupalamus.    Id, 

3,  c  16. lU.  The  daughter  of  CEnomaus, 

and  vrife  of  Evenus,  by  whSnshe  had  Maipes- 
sa.     Virg,  EcL  7. 

Alcithob,  a  Theban  woman,  who  ridiculed 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  was  changed  into 
a  batj  and  the  smndle  and  yam  with  which  she 
worked,  into  a  vmeaud  ivy.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  fiib.  1. 

Alcmjeon,  I.  was  son  of  the  prophet  Amphia- 
raus  and  Eriphvle.  His  father  going  to  the 
Theban  war,  where,  according  to  an  oracle,  he 
was  to  perish,  c^rged  him  to  reven^  his  death 
upon  Eriphyle,  wtw  had  betrayed  him.  [  Vid, 
SriphyU,]  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  father's 
deatn,  ne  murdered  his  motherfor  which  crime 
the  furies  persecnited  him  till  PUegeus  puriiied 
him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Alphesiboea  in 
marriage.  Alcmeon  gave  her  the  fatal  collar 
which  his  mother  had  received  to  betray  his  fa- 
ther, and  afterwards  divorced  bcTi  and  married 
Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  Acbelsos,  to  whom 
he  pronused  the  necklace  he  had  given  to  Ai* 
phoiboBa.  When  he  attempted  to  recover  it, 
Alphesibcea's  brethen  murdered  him  on  account 
of  the  treatment  he  bad  shown  their  sister,  and 
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left  hifl  body  a  prey  to  don  and  wild  beaiU.  i 
AlcouBoii's  chilcfreQ  by  Caffirboe  rarenged  tbeir 
father's  death  by  kilUng  his  mardtren.  [  Vid, 
AiphesibcBOf  Ampfiiaraus.]  Pout.  5,  c.  17,  L  6^ 
c  18, 1.  8,  c  24.— P/u/.  tie  BxU.^ApoUod.  3, 
c.  1,—Bygin.  &b.  73  and  245.— fita/.  Thcb.  2 
and  4.—  Ovid.  F<ut,  %  t.  44.  Met,  9,  &b.  10. 
— 'II.  A  aon  of  iEgyptus,  the  huaband  of 
Hippomedoaa.    ApoUod, 

Alcmeni,  was  daoffhter  of  Electryon  king 
of  Arffoa,  by  Anaxo,  wbcon  Plut.  de  Reh.  Orae. 
calls  Cyndice,  and  Diod,  L  S;  Euryniede.  Her 
father  promised  his  crown  and  his  daoffhter  to 
Amphitryon,  if  he  woold  revenge  the  death  of 
his  sons,  who  had  been  all  killed,  except  Licym- 
niufl,  by  the  Teleboans,  a  people  of  iBtdia. 
While  Amphitryon  was  gone  against  the  .£to- 
Uans,  Jupiter  [introduced  nimseu  to  Alcmena  as 
her  husband.  When  the  time  of  her  deliTcry 
was  at  hand,  Jnno^  influenced  by  jealousy,  em- 
ployed Lucina  to  prolong  her  traTsib^  until  Ni- 
dppe,  the  wife  of  Sthendus,  shouM  bring  forth ; 
that  her  son  Eurystheus,  enjoying  the  privilege 
which  Jupiter  had  in  this  case  conwrred  on 
priority  or  birth,  miffht  controul  the  destiny  of 
lis  rival.  At  length  Alcmena  brought  forth 
twins,  Uercule^  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Iphiclui^ 
son  of  Amphitryon.]^  After  Amphitryon's 
death,  Alcmena  married  Rhadamanthns,  and 
retired  to  Ocalea  in  BcBotia.  This  marriage,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  was  celebnUed  in  the 
island  of  Leuce.  The  people  of  Megara  said 
that  she  died  in  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes, 
and  that  she  was  buried  in  the  teinple  of  Jnjn- 
ter  Olympius.  Pau$.  1,  c  41, 1  5,  o.  18, 1.  9, 
c  IG.—Plul.in  Tkti.^RomuL'-Bomer.  Od 
11,  n.  IQ.—Pindor,  Pyth,  9.— I^ccion.  Dial. 
Deor.-^Diod  A.—Hygin.  fiib.  ^.^Apollod.  2, 
c.  4,  7,  L  3,  c.  L—Plaui.  in  AmphU.^Herodoi. 

2,  c  43  and  45. Vid  Amphitryon^  Hercu- 

le9j  Euryathetu. 

^  Alcon,  I.  a  &mou8  archer,  who  one  day  saw 
his  son  attacked  by  a  serpent,  and  aimed  at  him 
ao  dexterously  that  he  killed  the  reptile  vnthout 

hurting  his  son.— —IL  A  son  of  Mars. III. 

A  son  of  Amycus.    These  two  last  were  at  the 
chase  of  the  dalydonian  boar.    Hygin.  fiib.  173. 

ALCTdNR,  or  ELiLCTdNE,  I.  daughter  (^  Mo- 
lus,  married  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he  was 
to  Claros  to  consult  the  oracle.    [On  t^ 


eath  of  her  husband  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  the  bird  which  bears  her  name,  and 
which  the  ancient  poets  feigned  brooded  over 
its  young  upon  the  waters  and  kept  them  calm.] 
Virg.  Q.  1,  v.  ^&d.— ApoUod.  1,  c.  l.-^Ovid. 

Met.  11,  &b.  10.'--Hygin.  fob.  65. II.  One 

of  the  Pleiades,  daughter  of  Atlas.  She  had 
Arethusa  by  Neptune,  and  Elentbera  I^  Apol- 
lo. She,  with  her  maton,  was  changed  into  a 
constellation.  Vid.  PUiadet.  Pam.  2,  c.  30, 
1.  3,  c.  IS.— ApoUod  3,  c.  lO.—Bygin.  fiib.  157. 
—III.  The  daughterofEvenus,  carried  away 
by  Apollo  after  fa^  marriage.  Her  husband 
pursued  the  ravisher  with  bows  and  arrows^  but 
was  not  able  to  recover  her.  Upon  this  her  pa- 
rents called  her  Alcyone,  and  compared  her  Ate 
to  that  of  the  vrilb  of  Ceyx.  Homer.  Jl.  9,  v 
558.  * 

ALCTdNBCi^  a  giant,  killed  by  Hercules. 
His  daughters,  mourning  his  death,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  and  were  changed  into  al- 
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cyons'  by  Amphitrite.    Claudian.  de  Rap.  PtM, 
—ApoUod.  1,  c  6. 

Alea,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  her  tem- 
^,  built  by  Aleus,  son  of  Aphides^  at  Teg— 
in  Arcadia.  The  statue  of  tne  goddesis,  nuide 
of  ivory,  was  carried  by  Augustus  to  Rome. 
Patu.  8,  c.  4  and  46. 

Alecto.     Vid  Eumenide*. 

Alectob,  succeeded  his  fioher  Anaxagoratf 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  fiither  to 
Iphis  and  Uapaneus.  Pau».  2;  c  18. — ApoUod. 
3,  c6. 

Alectrton,  [a  youth  by  whose  neglect  the 
fiivours  which  Venus  accorded  to  Man  wans 
discovered  by  the  gods.]  Mars  was  soinoensed 
that  he  changed  Alectryon  into  a  cock,  which, 
still  mindful  of  his  neglect,  early  announces  tbe 
approach  of  the  sun.    Lucian.  in  Aleei. 

Aletes,  a  son  of  JEgisthus,  murdered  by 
Orestes.    Jfygin.  fiib.  l& 

AlexInor,  a  son  of  Machaon,  who  built  in 
Sicyon  a  tempk  to  his  grandfather  ^sculapio% 
and  received  divine  honours  after  death.  Pomo. 
2,  ell. 

Alexicacus,  a  surname  given  to  ApoUo  by 
the  Athenians,  because  he  &livered  them  firom 
the  plague  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Alibrotuius,  a  son  of  l^eptune.  Hearing 
that  his  &the»  had  been  defieated  by  Minerva, 
in  his  dispute  about  sivins  a  name  to  Athens, 
he  went  to  the  citadel  and  endeavoured  to  cul 
down  the  olive  which  had  sprung  firom  the 
^und,  and  given  the  victory  to  Minerva ;  but 
in  the  attempt  he  missed  ms  aim,  and  cut  his 
own  legB  so  severely  that  he  instantly  expired. 

Aloeos,  a  giant,  son  of  Titan  and  Torra. 
He  married  Iphimedia,  by  whom  Neptune  had 
the  twins  Otnus  and  Epnialtus.  Atoeus  edu- 
cated them  as  his  own,  and  firom  that  cirenm« 
stance  they  have  been  called  Aloidee.  They 
made  war  against  the  gods,  and  were  kHied  by 
Apollo  and  Diana.  They  grew  up  nine  inches 
every  month,  and  were  only  nine  years  old  when 
they  undertook  thdr  war.  They  built  the  town 
of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Helican.  Paus. 
9,  c  29.—  Vvrg.  jEn.  6,  v.  6d^—Bdmer.  JL  5, 
Od.  II. 

Aloidbs  and  Aloidjs.    Vid.  AUteua. 

Alpheu,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Etis. 
A  surname  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  because 
loved  by  the  Alpheus.     Ovid.  MeL  5,  v.  487. 

Alphesibcb  a,  daughter  of  the  river  Phlegeos^ 
married  Akmson,  aon  of  Amphiaraus.  Vid, 
AlcmtBon, 

Alpheus,  vid  Part  I. 

Alth JSA,  daughter  of  Theatius  and  Eury- 
themis,  married  CSneus,  king  of  Calydon,  by 
whom  she  had  many  children,  among  whom 
was  Meleager.  She  killed  herself  in  her  grief 
for  his  death,  which  in  a  moment  of  passion  she 
had  occasioned. 

Altham^nes,  a  son  of  Creteus  kina  of 
Crete.  Hearing  that  either  he  or  his  brouiers 
were  to  be  their  father's  murderers,  be  fled  to 
Rhodes^  where  he  made  a  settlement  to  avoid 
becoming  a  parricide.  After  the  death  of  all 
his  other  sons,  Creteus  went  after  his  son  Al- 
thsmenee ;  when  he  landed  in  Rhodes,  the 
inhabitants  attacked  him.  supposing  him  to  be 
an  enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  his 
own  son.  When  Althsmenes  knew  that  ha 
had  killed  his  father,  he  entreated  the  gods  to 
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mnote  him,  tnd  the  earth  immedittelj  opened 
and  swallowed  him  up.    Apollod.  3,  c.  3. 

Altcjbus,  eon  of  Sdron,  waa  killed  by  The- 
eeoa.  A  place  in  Megara  received  its  name 
fiom  him.    Pint,  in  T%e9, 

Amalth£a,  I.  daughter  of  MeKssos  king  of 
Crete^  fed  Jupiter  with  boat's  milk.  Hence 
some  authors  have  called  oer  a  goat,  and  have 
maintained  that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her  kind- 
nesses, placed  her  in  heaven  as  a  constellation, 
and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the  nymphs  who 
had  taken  care  of  bis  infant  years.  This  horn 
was  called  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  had  the  pow- 
er to  give  the  nymphs  whatever  they  desired. 
Diod,  3,  4  and  b.—Ovid,  FoMt,  5,  ▼.  113.— 
Strab.  lO.—jayrin.  fob.  139.— Paut.  7,  c.  26. 
— IL  A Sib^lof  Cumc, called  also Hier<4ihile 
nnd  Demophile.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  who  brought  nine  books  of  prophecies  to 
Tarquin  king  of  Rome,  dec  Varro. —  TibxU, 
3,eL6,  ▼.  67.    [Vid.  SibyUttA 

AmAnus,  or  OmInos,  [a  Persian  deity,  in 
honour  of  wbom  a  yearly  festival  (the  Saca)  was 
eelebrated  at  Zela  in  Cappadoda ;  or,  according 
to  others,  in  Pontus.  The  rites  of  ms  worship 
were  perfinrmed  daily,  with  the  singing  of  hynuis, 
dec  by  the  Main  hefore  his  altar,  which  was 
erected  on  a  hiU  called  Pyrsthea,  and  which, 

frolected  by  an  enclosure,  bore  the  eternal  6rc 
le  was  considered  as  the  emblem  of  Mythras 
or  the  Son.    Strab,  ll.-^MUlin.] 

AmarIcos,  an  officer,  of  C^yras,  changed 
into  marjoram. 

Amastrds,  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Penes, 
against  ^etes,  kiuffof  Colchis,  killed  by  Ai^us, 
•on  of  Phrjrzus.    Flace.  €^  t.  544. 
AmIta.    Vid.  Part  II. 
AMAZdNEB,  or  AMAzdNloEs,  [a  community 
of  women,  according  to  an  okl  tradition,  who 
permitted  no  men  to  reside  among  them,  fought 
under  the  conduct  of  a  queen,  and  long  consti- 
tuted a  formidable  state.    They  had  intercourse 
with  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  nations  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  their  communi^. 
The  male  children  they  sent  back  to  their  n- 
ther%  but  they  brou^t  up  the  females  to  war, 
and  burned  off  the  right  breast,  that  this  part  of 
the  body  might  not  Impede  them  in  the  use  of  the 
bow.    From  this  dicumstance  they  were  called 
Amazon»f  («  non,  et  ^c(a,  mamma,)  t.  e,  want- 
ing a  breast.    The  ancients  enumerate  three 
nations  of  Amazons  :-^l.   The  African,  who 
made  great  conquests  under  their  queen  Myre- 
na,  but  were  afterwards  extirpated  by  Hercules. 
— ^3.  The  Asiatic^  the  most  nmous  of  all,  who 
dwelt  in    Pontus,  on  the  river  Thermodon. 
Themiscyra  was  their  capital.     These  once 
made  war  on  all  Asia,  and  built  Epheras. 
Thtir  queen,  Hippolyta,  was  vanquisbed  by 
Hercules.    They  attacked  Attica  in  the  time  of 
Theseus.    They  came  to  the  assistance  of  Tror 
under  their  ^ueen  Penthesilea,  who  was  killed, 
as  some  writers  declare,  by  Achillea.    About 
390  B.  G.  their  queen,  Thalestris,  made  a  visit 
to  Alexander  of  Maoedon,  aoon  after  which 
theydisappearfrom  history .—3.  The  Scythian, 
a  branch  of  the  Asiatic    They  attacked  the 
neighbouring  Scythians,  but  afterwards  con- 
traSed  marriages  with  them,  and  went  further 
into  Sarmatia,  where  they  hunted  and  made 
war  in  company  with  their  husbands.     As 
yegttds  Um  ezlstenco  of  the  Amazons,  vid. 


JutHiiy  and,  above  all,  Ce$arotti,  who  has  ex- 
pressly treated  of  this  subject  in  a  dissertation 
which  aooomjianies  his  fint  translation  of  the 
Iliad ;  respecting  their  use  in  feble,  vid.  Ariotto 
ril/urioeot  Canto  XIX. — Encyclopedia  Amer. 
'-MiUin.]'^Ju»tin,  2,  c  4.— Ctirt  6,  c  5.— 
Plin,  6,  c-7,  L  14,  c  8.— JSferodo*.  4,  c  110.— 
Strab,  11.— Paitf.  7,  c  2.— P/u/.  in  The; 

AifAzdNius,  a  surname  of  ApoUo  at  Lace- 
damon. 

Ambulli,  a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
in  Sparta. 

Amelbs,  a  river  of  hdl,  whose  waters  no  ves- 
sel could  contain.    Plut,  10,  de  Ren. 

AMiMdNE,  or  Amtm5ne,  a  daughter  of  Da- 
naus,  changed  into  a  fountain  vTnich  is  near 
Aigos,  ana  flows  into  the  lake  X«ema.  Ovid, 
Met.  i,  V.  340. 

Amithaon,  or  Amtthaok,  was  feth^f  to 
Melampus  the  famous  prophet.  Stai.  TM.  3, 
V.451. 

Ammon.     Vid,  Hamroon. 

Ammonia,  a  name  of  Juno  in  Elis,  as  being 
the  wife  of  Jupiter  Ammon.    Paue.  b,  c  15. 

AmpbiarIus,  son  of  Oideus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Apollo,  by  Hypennnestra,  was  at  the 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  accompanied 
the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition.  He  was  fa- 
mous lor  his  knowledge  or  Aiturity,  and  thence 
he  is  called  by  some  son  of  ApoUo.  He  married 
Eriphvle,  the  sister  of  Adrastus^  king  of  Argos. 
by  whom  he  had  two  soni^  Alcmeon  and 
Amphilochus.  When  Adrastus,  at  the  request 
of  Polynices,  declared  war  against  Thebes,  Am- 
idiiamus  secreted  himeeIC  not  to  accompenv  his 
orother-in-law  in  an  expedition  in  wnich  he 
knew  he  was  to  perish.  But  Eriphyle,  who 
knew  where  he  had  concealed  himself^  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  betray  him  by  Polynices^  who 
gave  her,  as  a  reward  fer  her  perfidy,  a  golden 
necklace  set  with  diamonds.  Amphiaraus  being 
thus  discovered,  went  to  the  war,  but  previously 
charged  hia  son  Akmson,  to  put  to  death  his 
mother  Eriphyle  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
that  he  was  kOled.  The  Theban  war  was  fetal 
to  the  Ai|[ives,  and  AmnhiamuB  was  swallow- 
ed up  in  his  chariot  bv  the  eaith  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  retire  ftom  the  battle.  The  news  of  his 
death  was  brought  to  Alcmeoo,  who  immediate- 
ly executed  his  fethor's  command,  and  murder- 
ed Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus  received  divine  ho- 
nours after  death,  and  had  a  celebrated  temple 
and  orade  at  Oropos  in  Attica.  His  statue  was 
made  of  white  marble,  and  near  his  temple  was 
a  fountain,  whose  waters  were  ever  hekl  sacred. 
They  only  who  had  consulted  his  oracle,  or  had 
been  delivered  from  a  disease,  were  permitted  to 
bathe  in  it,  after  which  they  threw  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver  into  the  stream.  Tboae  who 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  firrt  puri- 
fied themselves  and  abstained  ftom  meat  for 
24  hours,  and  three  days  iVom  wine^  after  which 
they  sacnficed  a  ram  to  the  prophet,  and  spread 
the  akin  upon  the  ground,  upon  which  ther  slept 
in  expectation  of  receiving  in  a  dream  the  an- 
swer of  the  oracle.  Plutarch  de  oral,  d^ect. 
mentiMis,  that  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  was 
once  consulted  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  by  one  of 
the  servants  of  Mardonius,  for  his  master,  who 
was  then  with  an  army  in  Greece;  and  that  the 
iervant,  when  asleep,  saw  in  a  dream  the  priest 

of  the  temple,  who  upbraided  him,  and  drove  hiov 
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tway,  and  eren  threw  ftonca  at  his  head  when 
Ke  refdaed  to  comply.  This  oracle  was  verified 
in  the  death  of  Maidonias,  who  was  actually 
lulled  by  the  Uow  of  a  stone  he  receiTed  on  the 
head.  Cie.  de  Div,  1,  c.  40.-- PhUoitr,  in  vU, 
ApoUon,  e,  c.  11.-  Homer.  Od.  15,  ▼.  S43»  dx. 
-^Bygin.  fob.  70,  73,  128  and  ibO.^Diod.  4.— 
Ovid.  9,  fab.  10.— Pom*.  1,  c  34, 1.  2,  c.  37,  L 
9,  c.  8  and  l9.'-.£§chyL  Sept.  arUe  Theb.-^ 
ApoUod.  1,  c  Sand  9, 1.  3,  c  6,  Ac— STrofr.  8. 

Amphiar AIDES,  a  patronymic  of  AknuDon,  as 
being  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Ovid.  Past,  S;  ▼.  43. 

Amphictton,  son  of  DeacaUon  and  Pyrrha, 
reigned  at  Athens  after  Cranans,  and  first  at- 
tempted to  give  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and 
to  draw  omens.  Some  say  that  the  deluge  hap- 
pened in  his  age.  JiuHn.%ce.   Ftd.  Paitll. 

AiffPHi  DlMUs,  I.  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Mae. 

t   V.  376. 11.  A  son  of  Busiris,  killed  by 

Hercules.    Apolhd,  3,  c.  5. 

Amphilochus,  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eri- 
phyle.  After  the  Trqian  war  he  left  Aigos, 
nis  native  country,  and  built  Amphilochus,  a 
town  of  Epirus.    Strab.  l.-^Pau*.  %  c  18. 

Amphinomus,  and  Anapius.     Vid,  Part  IL 

AHPBioN,  L  was  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Antiope, 
^nghter  of  Nycteus.  Ampnion  was  bom  at 
the  sama  birth  as  Zethus,  on  mount  Citheron, 
where  Antiope  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment 
ofDiroe;  and  the  two  children  were  exposed  in 
the  woods,  but  preserved  by  a  shepherd.  [  Vid. 
Anliope.']  When  Amphion  grew  up,  he  culti- 
vated poetry,  and  made  such  an  uncommon  pro- 
gress in  music,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
uventor  of  it,  and  to  have  built  the  walls  of 
Thebes  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  Mercury 
taught  him  music,  and  gave  him  the  lyre,  tie 
was  the  first  who  raisS  an  altar  to  this  god. 
Zethus  and  Amphion  united  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  which  their  mother  had  sofiered  from 
the  cruelties  of  Dirce.  Homer.  Od.  W.^^Avol' 
2od.  3,  c  5  and  10.— Pav«.  6,  c  6,  1.  6,  c.  20,  1. 
9,  c  5  and  H.-^Propert.  3,  el.  15.— Ovid,  de 
Art  Am.  3,  v.  323.— ^oro/.  3,  od.  11.    Art. 

Poet.  V.  394.— Sko^  Theb,  1,  v.  10. IL  A 

son  of  Jasus,  king  of  Orobomsnos,  by  Perso- 
]^na  daughter  of  Mius.  He  married  Niobe, 
daughter  oif  Tantalus,  by  whom  he  had  many 
children,  among  whom  was  Chloris  the  wife  of 
Neleus.  He  has  been  confounded  by  imtho- 
logists  with  the  son  of  Antiope,  though  Efomer 
in  his  Odyssey  speaks  of  them  both,  and  distio- 
fuishes  them  beyond  contradiction.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  children,  Amphion  des- 
troyed himself.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  261  and 
282.— -rC/ian.  V.  H.  13,  v.  36.— Opid.  Met.  6, 

fab.  5. IlL  OneoftheAigonauts.    Hygin. 

fcb.  14. 

Amphipt  Roa,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because 

she  carries  a  tordi  in  6o^  her  hands.  Sopkode: 
in  TraeK 

Amphisbana,  a  two-headed  serpent  in  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  whose  bite  vras  venomous  and 
deadly.    Luean.  9,  v.  719. 

Ampbissa,  or  Issa,  a  daughter  of  Macai«us, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  She  gave  her  name  to  a  city 
of  the  Locri  Oaole,  in  which  was  a  temple  of 
Minerva.  lAv.  37,  c  6. — Ovid.  Met,  15,  v.  703. 
— Lucan,  3,  ▼.  172. 

Amphitritb,  1.  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
thys,  married  Neptune,  though  she  had  made  a 
vow  of  perpetual  celib^.    She  had  by  him 


Triton,  one  of  the  sea  deities.  She  had  a  statiie 
at  Corinth  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  She  is 
sometimes  called  Salatia,  and  ia  often  taken  ft>r 
the  sea  itself.  Varro.  de  L.  L.  A.-~He*iod. 
Theog.  920.-^ApoUod.  3.— Cfavdtan.  de  Rapt. 

Proe.  1,  V.  104.— Orid.  Met.  1,  v.  14. 11. 

One  of  the  Nereides. 

Amphitbyon,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Alccoa 
and  Hipponome.  His  sister  Anazo  had  mar- 
ried Ele^ryon  king  of  Mycene,  wlKwe  son* 
were  killed  in  a  batUe  hy  the  Tekboans.  Elec- 
tryon  had  promised  bis  crown,  and  daushter 
Alcmena,  to  him  who  could  r^enge  the  death 
of  his  sons  upon  the  Teleboans ;  and  Amphi- 
tryon offered  himself,  and  was  received,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  approach  Alcmena  be- 
fon  he  had  obtained  a  viotofy.  Jnpiterrwbo 
was  captivated  with  the  charms  of  AkmeosL, 
borrowed  the  features  of  Amphitryon,  when  ha 
waa  gone  to  the  war,  and  introduced  himself  lo 
Electryon's  daughter,  as  her  husband  returned 
victorious.  Alcmena  became  pregnant  of  Her- 
cules, by  Jupiter,  and  of  Iphidusby  Amphhryon 
after  his  return.  [Vid.  Alcmena.]  Whea 
Amphitryon  returned  from  the  war,  he  brought 
back  to  Electryon,  the  herds  which  the  Tele- 
boans had  taken  from  him.  One  of  the  cows 
having  strayed  from  the  rest,  Amphitryon,  to 
bring  them  together,  threw  a  stick,  which  struck 
the  horns  of  the  cow,  and  rebounded  with  such 
vblence  upon  Electryon  that  he  died  on  the 
spot.  After  this  aoddental  nrarder,  Sthenelus, 
Electryon's  brother,  seized  the  kingikxn  of  My- 
cene,  and  obliged  Amphitryon  to  leave  Argolis, 
and  retire  to  Thebes  with  Akmena.  Creoo, 
king  of  Thebes,  purified  him  of  the  murder. 
Apollod.  2,  c  4.— Fir^.  Mn.  8,  v.  213.— Prt>- 
pert,  4,  el.  10,  v.  1.— £fetto(i.  in  SouL  Bercul.— 
Hygin,  fab.  29.— Poti*.  8,  c.  14. 

Amulius.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Amycus,  L  son  of  Neptune  by  Melia,  or 
Bithynis  according  to  others,  king  of  the  Be- 
bryces.  He  was  femous  for  his  niSl  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  ceetus,  and  he  challenged  atf 
strangers  to  a  trial  of  strmgth.  When  the 
Argonauts,  in  their  ezpeditkm,  stopped  on  hia 
coeSts.  he  treated  them  with  great  kindnessL 
and  Pollux  accepted  his  cfaaUiuiga,  and  kiHed 
him  when  he  attempted  to  oiveroome  Mm  by 
fraud.    ApoUon.2.    Argon,—Tk9oerit.Jd.A 

— ApolUm.  1,  c  9. 11.  A  son  of  Ixion  and 

the  cloud.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  246. 

AMYMdNE,  daughter  of  Danaua  and  Europe, 
married  Elnceladus^  son  of  Egyptui^  whom  she 
murdered  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials.  It  was 
said  that  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  fifty  sis- 
ters who  was  not  condemned  far  fill  a  leaky  tub 
with  water  in  helL  Neptune  carried  her  away, 
and  in  the  place  where  she  stood,  he  raised  a 
fountain,  bv  striking  a  rock.  The  fountain  haa 
been  called  Amymone.  Propert  2,  eL  26,  v. 
56.— ApoUod.  2.^Strab,8.—Ovid,  Amor,  1,  v. 
415.— ^^'n.  feb.  169. 

Amtntor,  a  kin^  of  Argos,  son  of  Phias- 
tor.  He  deprived  his  son  Phoenix  of  hb  eyes^ 
to  punish  him  for  the  violence  he  hsd  o/Tered 
to  Clytia,  his  concubine.  Hygin,  fab.  173. — 
Ovid,  Met.  8,  v.  ^l.-^ApoUod.  Z.-^Homer.  IL 
9. 

Amythaon,  son  of  Cretheus,  king  of  Ic^ 
obos,  by  Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by  whom 
he  had  Btaaand  Melampns.    After  his  fetber'a 
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death,  be  established  himself  in  Messenia,  with 
his  brother  Neleus^  and  re-established  or  regu- 
lated the  Olympic  games.  ApoUod,  1. — Bomer, 
Od.  11. 

Anaitis,  a  (Toddess  of  Armenia.  The  fes- 
tivals of  the  deity  were  called  Sacaram  Festa ; 
and  when  they  were  celebrated,  both  sexes  as- 
sisted at  the  ceremony,  and  inebriated  them- 
selves to  such  a  degree  that  the  whole  was  con- 
cluded by  a  scene  of  the  greatest  lasciviousness 
and  intemperance.  They  were  firat  instituted 
by  Cyrus,  when  he  marched  against  the  Sac«, 
that  ho  might  detain  the  enemy  by  the  novelty 
and  sweetness  of  food  to  which  they  were  unac- 
customed, and  thus  easily  destroy  them.    Sirah. 

11. Diana  is  also  worshipped  under  this 

name  by  the  Indians.    Plin,  ^  c.  4. 

AnIpbe.     Kid.  Part  I. 

Anacsis,  one  of  Medea's  suitiNrs,  killed  by 
Styrus.     Vol,  Flacc,  6,  t.  43. 

Anax,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  lather  to 
Asterius,  from  whom  Miletus  has  been  called 
Anactoria.    Pau».  1,  c.  36,  1.  7,  c.  2. 

ANAXAfiiTE,  a  girl  of  Salamis,  whose  lover 
Iphis  hung  himself  at  her  door.  She  saw  thu 
sful  spectacle  without  emotion  or  {uty,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone.     CMd.  Met,  14,  v.  748. 

Anaxibia,  I.  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  mo- 
ther of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters  by  Nes- 
tor.   Pau9.  %  c.  29. II.    A   daughter  of 

Bia,  brother  to  the  physician  Melampus.  She 
married  Pelias,  king  of  lolchos^  by  whom  she 
had  Acasttts,  and  four  daughtcors,  Pisidice,  Pe- 
lopea,  Hippothoe,  and  Alceste.  ApoUod.  1,  c. 
9. — She  is  called  daughter  of  Dymas  by  Hygin. 
fab.  14. 

Ancjbus,  I.  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Antinoe, 
was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  in 
which  he  perished.    £}^tn.  fab.  173  and  248.— 

Ovid,  Met,  a II.  The  son  of  Neptune  and 

Astypalaa.  He  went  with  the  Argonauts, 
and  succeeded  Typhb  as  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo. 
He  reigned  in  Ionia,  where  he  married  Samia, 
daughter  of  the  Msander,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons,  Perilas^  Enudas,  Samus,  AUthersus, 
and  one  diaughter  called  Parthenope.  Orpheut. 
Argon,  He  was  once  told  by  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, whom  he  pressed  with  hard  labour  in  his 
vineyard,  that  he  never  would  taste  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  vines.  He  had  already  the  cup  in 
his  hand,  and  called  the  prophet  to  convince  him 
of  his  falsehood ;  when  the  servant,  yet  firm  in 
his  prediction,  uttered  this  well-known  proverb, 

Malta  eadunt  inter  eaHcem  eupremaque  labrct, 

Aiid  that  very  moment  Anceos  was  told  that  a 
wild  boar  had  entered  his  vineyard ;  upon  which 
he  threw  down  the  cup,  and  ran  to  arive  away 
the  wild  beast    He  was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

AmchemSlus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Anchialus,  a  god  of  the  Jews,  as  some  sup- 
pose, in  MartiaPs  epigrams,  1 1  ep.  95. 

AnchIses.     Vid,  Fart  II. 

Ancburus,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia. 
When  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowecTnp 
many  buildings,  the  oracle  declared  that  b  would 
never  dose  ifMidasdid  not  throw  into  it  what- 
ever he  had  most  precious.  Ancburus,  think- 
ing himself  the  most  precious  of  his  ft  therms  |)os- 
flessiMM)  leaped  into  the  earth,  which  ckwed  im- 


mediately over  his  head.  Midas  erected  then 
an  ^tar  of  stones  to  Jupiter,  and  that  altar  was 
the  first  object  which  he  turned  into  gold  when 
he  had  received  his  fatal  fift  from  the  gods. 
This  unpolished  lump  of  goU  existed  still  in  the 
age  of  Plutarch.    Plut,  in  ParaU. 

Ancile,  and  ANctLE,  a  sacred  shield,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  authors,  fell  from  hea- 
ven in  the  reiffn  of  Numa,  when  the  Roman 
people  laboured  under  a  pestilence.  Upon  the 
preservation  of  this  shield  depended  the  fain  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  therefore  Numa  ordered 
eleven  of  the  same  size  and  form  to  be  made,  that 
if  ever  any  attempt  was  made  to  cany  them 
away,  the  plunderer  might  find  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  true  one.  They  were  made 
with  such  exactness,  that  the  king  promised  Ve- 
terius  Mamurius,  the  artist,  whatever  reward  he 
denred.  [  VUL  Mamurius,]  They  were  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  an  order  of  priests 
was  chosen  to  watch  over  their  safety.  These 
priests  were  called  Salii,  and  were  twelve  in 
number ;  the^  carried  every  year,  on  the  first  of 
March,  the  shields  in  a  »Dleran  procession  round 
the  walls  of  Rome,  dancing  and  singing  praises 
to  the  god  Mars.  This  sacred  festival  continued 
three  days,  during  which  it  was  deemed  unfor- 
tunate to  undertake  an^r  expedition ;  and  TVic^ 
ftu  in  1  HUt.  has  attnbuted  the  unsuccessful 
campaign  of  the  emperor  Otho  against  Vitellius 
to  his  leaving  Rome  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Ancyliorum  festum.  These  two  verses  uf 
Ovid  explain  the  origin  of  the  word  Ancyle, 
which  is  spplied  to  these  shields : 

Idque  ancyle  vocat,  quod  ab  omni  parte  red* 

eum  est, 
Quemque  notes  octUis,  angulue  omnie  dbest^ 

Fast,  3,  V.  377,  &c. 

Vdno  de  L.  LhbtC.  6. — Val.  Max,  I,  c.  1. — 
Juv.  9,  V.  124.— P/iU.  in  Num.-^Virg.  jEn. 
8,  V.  664.— X>umy#.  Hal,  2.— Lt>.  1,  c.  30. 

Andrjemon,  I.  the  fiither  of  Thoas.    Hygin, 

fiib.  97. II.  The  son-in  law  and  successor  of 

(Eneus.    ApoUod.  1. 

Androcl&a,  a  daughter  of  Antipoenus  of 
Thebes.  She,  with  her  sister  Afcida,  sacrificed 
herself  in  the  service  of  her  countiy,  when  tb* 
oracle  had  promised  the  victory  to  her  coun- 
trymen, who  were  engaged  in  a  war  against 
Orchomenoa,  if  any  one  of  noUe  birth  devoted 
himself  for  the  gloiy  of  his  nation.  Hercule% 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  Thebes,  dedicated  to 
them  the  image  of  alien  in  the  temple  of  Diana. 
Paus.  9,  c  17. 

Androobus,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphs, 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling.  He  over- 
came every  antagonist  at  Athens,  and  became 
such  a  favourite  of  the  people,  that  .£geus,  king 
of  the  country,  grew  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
and  caused  mm  to  be  assassinated  as  he  was 
going  to  Thebes.  Some  say  that  he  was  killed 
by  this  wild  bull  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians 
established  festivals,  by  order  of  Minos,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  son,  and  called  them  Androgeia. 
Jfygin.  fab.  41.— £««*.  4.— Fwy.  jEn,  5,  v. 
20.— PaiM.  I,  c.  1  and  ^,-^ApUtod,  2,  c.  6,  l 
3,  c.  1  and  15.— P/wf.  t»  Thes, 

Andeooynjb,  a  £ibuk>us  nation  of  Africa, 
bsyond  the  Nasaroones.  LucreL  5,  v.  837.— 
pUn.  7,  c.  2. 

Andromache.     Vid.  Part  H. 
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Ahdr5m£da,  a  daoghter  ofCepheiM,  king  of 
JEthiopia,  bj  Ciwkipci.  Nqptone  drowned  the 
kinipdoiB,  and  eeot  a  eea  mooflter  to  raTige  the 
covmUj,  because  Caaciope  had  boasted  herself 
lairor  than  Juno  and  the  Nereides,  and  nothing 
coold  stop  his  resentment  if  Andromeda  was 
not  exposed  to  the  sea  monster.  She  was  so- 
oordinglj  tied  naked  on  a  rock,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  monster  was  going  to  devour  her, 
Perseus,  who  returned  through  tne  air  from  the 
conquest  of  the  Gkirgoni^  saw  her,  and  was  cap- 
tivated with  her  beauty.  He  changed  the  sea 
monster  into  a  rock,  bj  showing  him  Medusa's 
held,  and  untied  Andromeda  and  married  her. 
He  bad  bj  her  many  children,  among  whom 
were  Sthenehis,  Anceus,  and  Electryon.  The 
marriage  of  Andromeda  with  Perseus  was  op- 
posed 1^  Phineus,  who,  after  a  bloody  battle,  was 
changed  into  a  stone  bv  Perseus.  Some  say 
that  Aiinerra  made  Andromeda  a  constellation 
in  heaven  after  her  death.  Vid.  Medusa^  Per- 
sew*.  Hygin.  fab.  64.— Oic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  43. 
—ApoUod.  2,  c.  A.—AfanU.  5,  v.  533.—Propert. 
3,  eL  21.— According  to  Pliny.  1,  5,  c.  31,  it 
was  at  Joppa  in  Jwimh  that  Andromeda  was 
tied  on  a  rock.  He  mentions  that  the  skeleton 
of  the  huge  sea  monster,  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scaurus  and 
carefully  preserveo. 

Anguitia,  a  wood  in  the  country  of  the 
Marci,  between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba. 
Serpents,  it  u  said,  could  not  injure  the  inhabit- 
ants, because  they  were  descended  from  Circe, 
whose  power  over  these  venomous  creatures  has 
been  much  celebrated.  SiL  8. —  Virg.  jBn,  7, 
v.  759. 

Aniorus.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Anna,  a  goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Ro- 
mans instituted  festivals.  She  was,  according 
to  some,  the  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of 
Dido,  wlio,  after  her  sister's  death,  fled  from  Car- 
thage, which  Jarbas  had  besieged,  and  came  to 
Itafy,  where  ^neas  met  her  and  gave  her  an 
honourable  reception.  But  Lavinia,  the  wife  of 
iEneas,  was  j^dous  of  the  tender  treatment 
which  was  shown  to  Anna,  and  meditated  her 
ruin.  Anna  waa  apprised  of  this  by  her  sister 
in  a  dream,  and  fle<l  to  the  river  Numicus,  of 
which  she  became  a  deity,  and  ordered  the  in- 
habitanto  of  the  country  to  call  her  Anna  Pe- 
renna^  because  she  would  remain  for  ever  under 
the  waters.  Her  festivals  were  performed  with 
many  rejoicings,  and  the  females  often,  in  Uie 
midst  of  their  cheerfulness,  foigot  their  natural 
decency.  I'hey  were  introduced  into  Rome, 
and  celebrated  the  15th  of  Mareh.  The  Ro- 
mans generally  sacrificed  to  her,  to  obtain  a  long 
and  happy  life :  and  hence  the  words  Annare 
and  Perennare.  Some  have  supposed  Anna  to 
be  the  moon,  guia  menaUnu  imvleat  annum  ; 
others  call  her  Themis,  or  lo,  the  daughter  of 
Inachus,  and  sometimes  Maia.  Another  more 
received  opinion  maintains  that  Anna  was  a 
woman  of  BovillaB,  who^  when  the  Roman  po- 
puUce  had  fled  from  the  city  to  mount  Sacer, 
brought  them  cakes  every  day  :  for  which  the 
Romans,  when  peace  was  re-established,  decreed 
immortal  honours  to  her  whom  tliey  called  Pe- 
renna,  ab  perennilaU  etUiUs^  and  who,  as  they 
supposed,  was  become  one  of  their  dmties.  Ovid, 
l!\ut.  3,  V.  653,  Ac— SW.  8,  v.  79.— Kirfi'.  ^n. 
4»  V.  9,  20,  421  and  50a 
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AirrmA,  the  wife  of  Proteos,  called  abo  Sfe^ 
nobca.    Ifomtr.  IL 

Antsus,  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra  and 
Neptune.  He  was  so  strong  in  wrestling,  that 
he  iNiasted  that  he  would  erect  a  temple  to  hta 
fioher  with  the  skulls  of  his  conquertd  antago- 
nists. Hoeules  attacked  him,  and  as  he  re- 
ceived new  strength  from  his  mother  as  often  mm 
he  touched  the  ground,, the  hero  lifted  him  np 
in  the  air,  and  squeeaeed  him  to  death  in  hui 
arms.  Lucan,  4,  v.  59a— SXoi.  6.  T^efr.  ▼. 
893.— yup.  3,  V.  8a 

Ant£kor.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Anteros,  (cvn  §^  agatnti  love^  a  son  of 
Man  and  Venus.    He  was  not,  as  tne  derivm- 
tion  of  h'ts  name  implies^  a  ddtv  that  presided 
over  an  opposition  to  love,  but  be  was  theffod 
of  mutual  love  and  of  mutual  tenderness.    Ve- 
nus had  complained  to  Thenus,  that  her  aoo 
Cupid  always  continued  a  child,  and  was  toki, 
that  if  he  had  another  brother,  he  would  grow 
up  in  a  short  space  of  time.    As  soon  as  Ante- 
ros was  bom,  Cupid  felt  his  strength  increase 
and  his  wings  enlarge ;  but  if  ever  his  brother 
was  at  a  distance  from  lum,  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  his  ancient  shape.    From  this  car- 
cumstance  it  is  seen  that  return  of  passion  gives 
vigour  to  love.    [The  altar,  however,  which  was 
erected  to  this  oeity  at  Elis,  was  oedicated  to 
him,  not  as  the  god  of  mutual  love,  txit  as  the 
avenger  of  love  unrequited.    The  Athenians 
also  ascribed  to  him  similar  attributes,  as  did 
probably  all  the  other  Qredan  states  on  the 
nrst  introduction  of  his  worship.   Cie.de  Nai. — 
Pav».  AU.  30.  and  EUae.  23.]    Anteros  had  a 
temple  at  Athens  raised  to  his  honour,  when 
Meies  had  experienced  the  coldness  and  disdain 
of  Timagoras,  whom  he  passionately  esteemed, 
and  for  whom  he  had  killed  himsel£    [  Vid. 
Melea.]    Cupid  and  Anteros  are  often  repre- 
sented striving  to  seize  a  palm-tree  from  one 
another.      They  were  always  painted  in  the 
Greek  academies,  to  inform  the  schohra  that  it 
is  their  immediate  duty  to  be  gratefol  to  their 
teachers,  and  to  reward  their  trouble  with  love 
and  reverence.    Cie.  de  Nat.  />.  3,  c  23,— Faut. 
1,  c.  30, 1. 6,  c.  23.     Vid.  Part  II, 

Antheas,  a  son  of  EumeluB,  kiUed  in  at- 
tempting to  sow  com  from  the  chariot  of  Trip- 
tolemus  drawn  by  dragons.    Patu.  7,  c  la 

Anthics,  r^^owery,)  a  name  of  Bacchus  wor- 
shipped at  AthenSk  He  had  also  a  statue  at 
Patrs. 

Antb5re8,  a  companion  of  Heroulee,  who 
followed  Evander  and  settled  in  Ital^.  He  was 
killed  in  the  war  of  Turnus  agamst  .ffinea^ 
ViTg.  JEn.  10,  V.  778. 

Anthropophaoi,  a  people  of  Scythb  that  fed 
on  human  flesh.  They  Uved  near  the  country 
of  the  Messagetc.  PUn,  4,  c.  12,  L  6,  c  30.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Anticl£a,  a  daughter  of  Diodes,  who  mar- 
ried Machaon  the  son  of  ^sculapius,  by  whom 
she  hod  Nicomachus  and  Gorgasus.  Paiw.  4, 
c.  30.     Vid.  Part  II. 

ANTicdNE,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon.    She , 
was  the  sister  of  Priam,  and  was  changed  into 
a  storf  for  comparing  herself  to  Juno.     Ovid. 
Met.  6,  v.  93.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Anttlochus,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia. II. 

The  eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Enrydice.     He 
went  to  the  Trojan  wax  with  his  fiither,  and  waa 
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killed  by  Memnon,  the  ton  of  Aurora.  Homer, 
OfL  i.'-Otid,  Ueroid.  says  be  was  killed  by 
Hector.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Antimacbus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Antinob,  a  daughter  of  Pelios.  ApoUod.  1. 
— Paug,  8,  c.  11. 

Antinou8|  a  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupei- 
ihes,  aiMi  one  of  Penelope's  suitois.  He  was 
brutal  and  cruel  in  his  manners,  and  excited  his 
companions  to  do^oy  Telemachns,  whose  ad- 
vice comforted  his  mother  Penelope.  When 
Ulysses  returned  home  he  came  to  the  palace 
ina  beggar's  dress,  and  begged  kft  brtmAf  which 
AnMnotts  refused,  and  even  strock  him.  After 
Ulysses  had  discovered  himsslf  to  Tdemachus 
and  Eumcns,  he  attacked  the  suitors,  who  were 
ignorant  who  he  was,  and  killed  Antinons 
among  the  first  Homer,  Od,  I,  16^  17,  and 
23.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Antiopb,  I.  daughter  of  Nycteus,  kin^  of 
Thebn,  by  Polyxo,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
who,  to  deceive  heie^  changed  himself  into  a  sa- 
tyr. She  fled  to  mount  Citharon,  where  she 
brought  forth,  twins,  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
After  this  she  fled  to  Epopeus,  kins  of  Sicyon, 
who  married  her.  Some  say  that  Epopeus  car- 
ried her  away.  Lycus  killcKl  Epopeus,  and  re- 
covered Antiope,  whom  he  loved,  and  married, 
though  his  niece.  His  first  wife,  Dirce,  was 
jealous  of  his  new  connexion ;  and  Antiope 
was  delivered  into  her  hands,  and  confined  in  a 
prison,  where  she  was  daily  tormented.  After 
many  years'  imprisonment  she  escaped,  and 
went  after  her  sons^  who  undertook  to  avenge 
her  wrongs  upon  Lycus  and  his  wife.  They 
took  Thebes,  put  the  king  to  death,  and  tied 
Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
till  she  died.  Bacchus  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain, and  deprived  Antiope  of  the  use  of  her 
senses.  In  this  forlorn  situation  she  wandered 
all  over  Greece,  and  at  last  found  relief  from 
Phocus,  son  of  Omytion,  who  cured  her  of  her 
disorder,  and  mamed  her.  Hyginua^  fab.  7, 
says  that  Antiope  was  divorced  by  Lycus,  and 
that  after  her  repudiation  she  became  pregnant 
by  Jupiter.  Meanwhile  Lycus  married  Dirce, 
who  suspected  Antiope  and  imprisoned  her. 
Antiope,  Dowever,  escaped  ftx>m  her  confinement, 
and  brought  forth  on  mount  Cithieron.  Some 
authors  have  called  her  daughter  of  Asopus,  be- 
cause she  was  bom  on  the  hanks  of  that  river. 
The  Scholiast  on  Apollon,  1,  v.  735,  maintains 
that  there  were  two  persons  of  the  name,  one 
the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  and  the  other  of  Aso- 
pus, and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Patu,  2,  c  6^  1.  9,  c.  IZ—Ovid,  6,  Met.  v. 
llO.—ApoUod,  3,  c.  b,—Propert.  3,  eL  15.— 
Horn,  Od,  il,y,  259.— i^tf^n.  iab.  7,  8;  and 

155. IL  A  daughter  of  Mars,  queen  of  the 

AmaaoDs,  taken  prisoner  by  Hercules,  and  gi- 
ven in  marriage  to  Theseus.  She  is  also  called 
Hippolyte.  Vid.  Hippolvte. III.  A  daugh- 
ter of  iEolns,  mother  of  Boeotus  and  Hellen,  by 
Neptune.    Hygin.  fab.  157. 

Antiphates,  I.  a  king  of  the  Lsastrygones, 
descended  from  Lamus,  who  founded  Formie. 
Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came  upon  his 
coasts^  and  sent  three  men  to  examine  the  coun- 
try. Antiphates  devoured  one  of  them  and 
{Nirsued  the  others,  and  sunk  the  fleet  of  Ulys- 
ses with  stones,  except  the  ship  in  which  Ulys- 
ses was.    Ovid.  Met,  1^  v.  232. II.  A  soo 


of  Sarpedon.  Virg,  Mn.  9,  v.  696.— —Ill* 
The  grandfather  of  Amphiaraus.    Homer,  Od* 

AnCtbis,  an  E^ptian  deity,  represented  un- 
der the  form  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
His  worship  was  introduced  from  Egypt  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  Mercury,  because  he  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed with  a  cadueetu.  Some  make  him  brother  of 
Osiris,  some  his  son  Ly  Nephthys,  the  wife  of 
Typbon.  Diod.  1.— I^ceon.  8,  v.  331.— Ovuf. 
Met.  9,  v.  686.— P/ut  de  hid.  vnd  Onrid.— 
Herodot,  4.—  Virg.  jEn.  8,  v.  69a  [The  wor- 
ship of  Anulns,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
Elgypt;  and  even  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  Ro« 
man  empire,  not  much  more  than  a  century  be* 
lore  the  official  recognition  of  Christianity,  and 
at  least  180  years  af^  the  preaching  of  St  Paul 
at  Rome,  the  emperor  performed  m  public  the 
offices  of  high-priest  of  Annbis.] 

Aon,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  came  to  Ea- 
bosa  and  BcBotia,  from  Apulia,  when  he  collected 
the  inhabitants  into  cities  and  reigned  over  them* 
They  were  called  Aone8^  and  the  country  Aonia^ 
from  him. 

AdRis,  I.  a  ftonous  hunter,  son  of  Aras,  king 
of  Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  sister  Ara- 
thyrsa,  that  he  called  part  of  the  country  by 

her  name.    Pa%ta.  9,  c  12. II.  The  wife  m 

Neleus,  called  more  conunonly  Chloris.  Id,  9, 
c36. 

Aphiretus,  fell  in  love  with  Marpessa, 
daughter  of  (Enomaus,  and  carried  her  i^way. 

Aphareus,  a  king  of  Messenia,  son  of  Pe- 
rieres  and  Gorgopbone,  who  married  Arene 
daughter  of  CBbalus,  \sj  whom  he  had  three 
sons.    Patu.  3,  c.  1.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Aphrodite,  the  Ghrecian  name  of  Venon, 
firom  mSpQtj  froth,  because  Venus  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  from  the  ftoth  of  the  ocean.  Henod, 
Th,  195.— P/tn.  36,  c  5. 

Apis,  1.  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pe]ojpon« 
nesus,  son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodice.  Some 
say  that  Apollo  was  his  father,  and  that  he  was 
king  of  Argos,  while  others  call  him  king  of 
Sicyon,  and  fix  the  time  of  his  rekrp  above  200 
years  earlier.  He  was  a  native  olTNauj^ctum, 
and  descended  from  Inachus.  He  received  di- 
vine honours  after  death,  as  he  had  been  mnni- 
ficent  and  humane  to  his  subjects ;  and  the 
country  where  he  reigned  was  called  Apia. 
Some,  amongst  whom  is  Varro  and  St  Augus- 
tine, have  imagined  that  Apis  went  to  Egypt 
with  a  colony  of  Greeks,  and  that  he  dvifixed 
the  inhabitants  and  polished  their  manners,  for 
which  they  made  him  a  god  after  death,  and 
paid  divine  honours  to  him  tinder  the  name  of 
Serapis.  yEeekyl.  in  Suppl, — August,  de  Civ, 
Dei,  18,  c.  5.— Pom*.  2,  c.  b,—ApoUod,  2,  c.  1. 
—II.  A  son  of  Jason,  bom  in  Arcadia ;  be  was 
killed  by  the  horses  of  JEtdus.  Patis.  5,  c  1. 
Vid,  Part  I. III.  Agodof theEinrptians,  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  of  an  ox.  Some  say  that 
Isis  and  Osiris  are  the  deities  worshipped  under 
this  name,  because  during  their  reign  they  taught 
the  Egyptians  agriculture.  The  Effvptians  be- 
lieved that  the  soul  of  Osiris  was  reiunr  departed 
into  the  ox,  because  that  animal  had  been  of  the 
most  essential  service  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  which  Osiris  had  introduced  into  Eg^. 
The  ox  that  was  chosen  was  always  distinsuish- 
ed  by  particular  marks ;  his  body  was  black  ; 
he  tuMi  a  square  white  spot  upon  the  forehead, 
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itie  figtm  of  an  eagle  vpon  the  back,  a  knot  un- 
der the  tongue  like  a  beetle,  the  hairs  of  his  tail 
Were  double,  and  his  rizht  side  was  marked  with 
a  whitish  spot  resembling  the  crescent  of  the 
moon.    The  festival  of  Apb  lasted  seven  days. 
The  ox  was  conducted  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
with  much  ceremony,  and  if  he  had  lived  to  the 
time  when  their  sacred  books  allowed,  they 
drowned  him  in  the  river,  and  embalmed  bis  bo- 
dy, and  buried  it  in  solemn  state  in  the  city  of 
Memphis.    After  his  death,  which  sometimes 
was  natural,  the  grestest  cries  and  lamentations 
were  heard  in  Egypt,  as  if  Osiris  was  just  dead ; 
the  priests  shavM  their  liMd&  which  was  a  sign 
of  the  deepest  mourning.    This  continued  till 
another  ox  appeared  with  the  proper  characteris- 
tics to  succeed  as  the  deity,  whicn  was  followed 
with  the  greatest  acclamations,  as  if  Osiris  was 
returned  to  life.     This  ox,  which  was  found  to 
represent  Apis,  was  left  40  days  in  the  city  of 
the  Nile  before  he  was  carried  to  Memphis,  dur- 
ing which  time  none  but  women  were  permitted 
to  appear  before  him,  and  this  the}  performed, 
according  to  their  superstitious  notions,  in  a 
wanton  and  indecent  manner.     There  was  also 
an  ox  worshipped  at  Heliopolis,  under  the  name 
of  Mnevis  ;  some  supposed  that  he  was  Osiris, 
but  others  maintain  that  the  Apis  of  Memphis 
was  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  Mnevis  to  Uis,    "Wnen 
Cambyses  came  into  Egypt,  the  people  were 
celebrating  the  festivals  of  Apis  with  every  mark 
of  joy  and  triumph,  which  the  conqueror  inter- 
pr^ed  as  an  insult  upon  hinvelf.    He  adled  the 
priests  of  Apis,  and  ordered  the  deity  himself  to 
come  befbre  him.    When  be  saw  that  an  ox 
was  the  object  of  their  veneration,  and  the  cause 
of  such  rejoicings,  he  wounded  it  on  the  thigh, 
ordered  the  priests  to  be  chastised,  and  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  slaughter  such  as  were 
found  celebrating  such  riotous  festivals.    The 
god  Apis  had  generally  two  stables^  or  rather 
templM.    If  he  eat  from  the  hand,  it  was  a  h- 
▼ourable  omen  ;  but  if  he  refbsed  the  food  that 
was  offered  him,  it  was  interpreted  as  unlucky. 
From  this^  Germanicus,  when  he  visited  Egypt, 
drew  the  omens  of  his  approaching  death. — 
When  his  oracle  was  consulted,  incense  was 
burnt  on  an  altar,  and  a  piece  of  money  pUced 
upon  it,  after  which  the  people  that  w'isned  to 
know  futurity  applied  their  ear  to  the  mouth  of 
the  god  and  immediately  retired,  stopping  their 
ears  till  they  had  departed  from  the  temple. 
The  first  sounds  that  were  heard  were  taken 
as  the  answer  of  the  oracle  to  their  questions. 
Paw.  7,  c.  2^^Berodot.  2  and  3.— P«n,  8,  c 
38;  Ac— Sfroi.  l.-^Plut,  in  bid,  and  Osir.— 
ApoUod,  1,  c.  7.  L  %  c  l.—Mela,  1,  c  9.— 
Plin,  8;  c  39,  Ac— Stro*.  l.^JBlian,  V.  H. 
4  and  6. — Diod,  1.    [Apis  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  bave  been  a  symbol  of  the  NUe  anid  its 
fertilizinff  influence  upon  the  soil ;  and  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  inundations  of  that  river 
were  greatly  affected  by  the  operation  of  the 
moon, It  was  required  that  her  emblem,  the  cres- 
cent, shoukl  desi^ate  the  ox  who  was  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  title  and  honours  of  Apis.    For 
the  same  reason,  according  to  .£lian,  the  re- 
joicings that  attended  the  celebration  of  bis  rites 
commenced  with  the  commencing  increase  of 
the  river.    This  always  occurred  when  the  sun 
was  in  a  particular  sign ;  whence  the  inhabitants 
attributed,  also^  in  part  to  his  influence  the  fer- 
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tility  that  succeeded.  Apis  was,  tbereft>fe,  liks- 
wise  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  of  consequence, 
no  less  sacred  to  Osiris  than  to  Isis  his  wife. 
When  the  worship  of  Serapis  superseded  that  of 
Osiris,  the  ox  Apis  became,  in  like  manner,  con- 
secrated to  himj 

Apisaon.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Apollo,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  called 
also  Phoebus,  is  often  confounded  with  the  000. 
According  to  Cicero,  3,  de  Nat,  Dear,  there 
were  four  persons  of  this  name.    The  first  was 
•on  of  Vulcan,  and  the  tutelarf  god  of  the 
Athenians.    The  second  was  son  of  Corybas, 
and  was  bom  in  Crete,  for  the  dom&ion  of 
which  he  disputed  even  with  Jupiter  himself. 
The  third  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and 
came  from  the  nations  of  the  Hypeiboreens 
to  Delphi    The  fourth  was  bom  in  Arcadia, 
and  called  Nomion,  because  he  ^ve  laws  to  the 
inhabitants.    To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Laiona 
all  the  actions  of  the  others  seem  to  have  been 
attributed.    The  ApoUo,  son  of  Vuloan,  was  the 
same  as  the  Orus  or  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the 
most  ancient,  from  whom  the  actions  of  the 
others  have  been  copied.    The  three  others 
seem  to  be  of  Grecian  origin.    The  tradition 
that  the  son  of  Latona  was  bora  in  the  floating 
island  of  Deloa,  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian 
mytholo^,  which  asserts  that  the  sonof  Vul- 
can, which  is  supposed  to  be  Oras,  was  saved 
bv  his  mother  Isis  from  the  persecution  of  Ty- 
phon,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Latona,  who 
concealed  him  in  the  Island  of  ChemnMs.  When 
Latona  was  pregnant  hj  Jupiter,  Juno,  who 
was  ever  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours,  raised 
the  serpent  Python  to  torment  Latona,  who  was 
refused  a  place  to  give  birth  to  htt  children, 
till  Neptune,  moTed  at  the  severity  of  her  fide, 
raised  the  island  of  Delos  fVom  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  where  Latona  brought  forth  ApoUo 
and  Diana.    Apollo  was  the  god  of  ^e  fine 
arts,  of  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence ; 
of  all  which  he  was  deemed  the  inventor.    He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  gods  whose  oiscles  were 
in  general  repute  over  the  *world.    When  his 
son  .£sculapiU8,  had  been  killed  with  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter,  for  raising  the  dead  to  life, 
Apollo,  in  his  resentment,  killed  the  Cyclops 
who  had  £ibricated  the  thonderboUs.    Jupiter 
was  incensed  at  this  act  of  violence,  and  he  ba* 
nished  Apollo  from  heaven.    The  exiled  deity 
came  to  Admetus,  king  of  Thessalr,  and  hired 
himself  to  be  one  of  nis  shephenn^  in  which 
ignolto  employment  he  remained  nine  Tears ; 
from  which  circumstance  he  was  called  tne  god 
of  shepherds,  and  at  hb  sacrifices  a  wolf  was 

Sinerallv  oflered,  as  the  enemy  of  the  sheepfold. 
uring  his  residence  in  Theasaly,  he  rewarded 
the  tender  treatment  of  Adroetas.  He  gave 
him  a  chariot,  drawn  by  a  Hon  and  a  bull,  with 
which  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  marriage  Akesta 
the  daughter  of  Pelias ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
Pares  granted,  at  Apollo*8  request,  that  Adme- 
tus might  be  redeemed  firom  death  if  another 
person  laid  down  his  life  for  him.  He  assisted 
rfeptune  in  building  the  walls  of  Troy ;  and 
when  he  was  refused  the  promised  reward  from 
Laomedon,  the  king  of  the  country,  he  destroy- 
ed the  iohabiUnts  by  a  pestilence;  As  soon  as 
he  was  bom.  Apollo  destroyed  with  arrows  the 
serpent  Python,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to  per- 
secute lAtona ;  hence  he  was  called  Pythius. 
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H«  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  Ijre,  m  some 
have  imagined,  but  Mercury  gave  it  him,  ami 
received  as  a  reward  the  famous  caduceus  with 
which  ApoUo  was  wont  to  drive  the  flocks  of 
Admetus.  He  received  the  surnames  of  Phoe- 
bus, DeUui^  Cynthius,  Poan,  Delphicus,  No- 
mina, Lydus,  Clarius,  Ismenius,  Vulturius, 
Smintheos,  &c  for  reasons  which  are  explained 
under  those  words.  ApoUo  is  generally  repre- 
sented with  long  hair,  and  the  Romans  were 
fond  of  imitating  hb  figure  ;  and  therefore  in 
their  joath  they  were  remarkable  for  their  fine 
head  of  hair,  which  they  cut  short  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen ;  he  is  always  represented 
as  a  tall  beardless  youne  man  with  a  handsome 
shape,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bow,  and  some- 
times a  lyre ;  liis  head  is  generally  surrounded 
with  beams  of  light  He  was  the  deit^  who, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  ancients,  inflict- 
ed plagues,  and  in  that  moment  he  appeared 
sunonnded  with  cfeuds.  His  worship  and 
power  were  universally  acknowledged :  ne  had 
temples  and  statues  in  every  country,  particu- 
larl^  in  Egypt,  Qreeoe,  and  Italy.  His  statue, 
which  stood  upon  Du>unt  Actium  as  a  mark  to 
mariners  to  avoid  the  dangerous  coasts,  was 
particularly  famous,  and  it  appeared  a  great  dis- 
tance at  sea.  Augustus,  before  the  battle  of 
Actium,  addressed  himself  to  it  for  victonr. 
The  griJffin,  the  cock,  the  grasshopper,  the  wol^ 
the  crow,  the  swan,  the  hawk,  the  olive,  the 
Jaurel,  the  palm-tree,  &c.  were  sacred  to  him ; 
and  in  his  sacrifices,  wolves^  hawks,  bullocks, 
and  lambs  were  immolated  to  him.  As  he 
presided  over  poetry,  he  was  oflen  seen  on  mount 
Parnassus  with  the  nine  muses.  His  most  fo- 
motts  oracles  were  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Claros, 
Tenedos,  Cyrrha,  and  Patara.  His  most 
splendid  temple  was  at  Delphi,  where  every  na- 
tion and  individual  made  considerable  presents 
when  th^  consulted  the  oracle.  Augustus,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Actium,  built  him  a  temple  on 
mount  Palatine^  which  he  enriched  with  a  va- 
luable library.  He  had  a  famous  Colossus  in 
Rhodes,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  ApoUo  has  been  taken  for  the  sun ; 
but  it  may  be  proved  by  different  pessaffes  in 
the  ancient  writers,  that  ApoUo.  the  SunTPhos- 
bua  and  Hyperion,  were  all  different  characters 
and  deities,  thoughconfounded  together.  Ovid. 
Mtt,  1.  &b.  9  and  10,  L  4,&b.  3,  &^— Poim. 
2,c  7,  L  5,c7,L7,  c90,l.a,  c30,  Ajc—Bygin, 
&b.  9,  H  50.  93,  140,  161,  903;  203,  dx.— 
sua.  1.  Tlieb,  560.—TibulL  2,  eL  3.— P/u/. 
dc  Amor. — Horn,  IL  <f»  Hymn,  in  ApoU.^  Virg, 
JSn.  3,  3,  &c  Q,  4,  v.  feS.— <«bra/.  1,  od.  10. 
— Lueian.  Dial.  Mer.  <f»  V\de. — Propert.  2,  el. 
28.'^Callimach.  in  ApoU.'-Apollod.  1,  c  3^  4 
and  9, 1.  2,  c.  5, 1. 3,  c.  5, 10  and  12.—  Virg.  JEn. 

10,  V.  171. Also  a  temple  of  Apollo  upon 

mount  Leucas,  whichappearod  at  a  great  distance 
at  sea,  and  served  as  a  guide  to  manners,  and  re- 
minded them  to  avoid  the  dangerous  rocks  that 
were  along  the  coast.  Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  275. 
YUL  Leucothocy  Daphne^  bsa,  Coronis,  C7y- 
viene,  Nioibe,  Byacinthua^  Martyatf  ^, 

Apomtios.  Vid.  Jupiter. 
^  Apostbophia,  a  surname  of  Venus  in  Bobo- 
tia,  who  was  distinguished  under  these  names, 
Venos  Urania,  Yulgaria,  and  Apostrophia. 
The  former  was  the  patroness  of  a  pure  and 
ahaste  love;  the  seoond  of  carnal  ana  sensual 
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desires ;  and  Uie  last  incited  men  to  illiett  and 
unnatural  gratifications,  to  incests  and  np^w 
Venus  Aposuophia  was  invoked  by  the  Th»- 
bana^  that  they  might  be  saved  from  such  un- 
lawful desires.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Verti- 
cordia  of  the  Romans.  Paut.  9,  c  16. — Vak 
Max,  8,  c.  15. 

AppiXdes,  a  name  given  to  these  five  deitieSi 
Venus,  Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and  Peace,  be- 
cause a  temple  was  erected  to  them  near  the 
Appian  roaus.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
those  courtesans  at  Rome  who  lived  near  the 
temple  of  Venus  by  the  Appta,  Aqus,  and  the 
forum  of  J.  Cesar.  Ovid,  dc  Art  Am.  3,  t, 
452. 

AouABios,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  aodiac^ 
rising  in  January,  and  setting  in  February. 
Some  suppose  that  Ganymede  was  changed  into 
this  sign.     Virg.  O.  3,  v.  304. 

Arabs,  and  Arabcs,  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Babylone,  who  first  invented  medicine^  and 
taught  it  in  Arabia,  which  is  called  after  his 
name.    Plin,  7,  c.  .56. 

Aracbne,  a  woman  of  Colophon,  daughter 
to  Idmon  a  dyer.  She  challenged  Minerva  to 
a  trial  of  skill  with  the  needle,  and  represented 
on  her  work  the  amours  of  Jupiter  with  Euro- 
pa,  Antiope,  Leda,  Asteria,  Danae,  Alcmene, 
&c  -,  but  though  her  piece  was  perfect  and  mas- 
terlv,  she  was  defeated  by  Minerva,  and  hang- 
ed herself  in  despair,  and  was  changed  into  a 
spider  by  the  goddess.  Ovid.  MeL  6^  &h.  1, 
&c 

ARcfisnis,  son  of  Jupiter,  was  grand&ther  to 
Ulysses.     Ovid.  A^L  13,  v.  144. 

Abchander,  fiither-in-law  to  Danaus.  He* 
rocfo^.  2,0.98. 

Abchc,  one  of  the  mnses^  according  to  Ci- 
cero. 

Archelaus,  a  son  of  Electiyon  and  Anaxa 
Apollod.  2.     Vid,  Part  II. 

AacHBMdBUs,  or  Opheltes,  son  of  Lycuzgus^ 
king  of  Neme^  in  Thrace,  by  Eurydice.  Ac- 
cording to  Statins,  the  Nemsan  games  were  in- 
stituted inhonour  of  Aichemoms.  (  Vid.  Hyp* 
eipvU,) 

Archbptol&mvs.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Abcbia,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  to  In^ 
chus.    Hygin.  fob.  143. 

Architis,  a  name  of  Vena%  worshipped  on 
mount  Libanus. 

AbdIlus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  hava 
been  the  first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He  gave 
it  to  the  muses,  who  on  that  account  have  been 
called  Ardalidee  and  ArdaUUidu.  Pane.  2; 
c31. 

Abduine,  the  goddess  of  hunting  among  the 
Qauls ;  represented  with  the  same  attributes  as 
Uie  Diana  of  the  Romans. 

AafiTA,  a  daughter  of  Rhezenor,  descended 
from  Neptune,  who  married  her  uncle  Alcinous, 
by  whom  she  had  Nansicaa.  Homer.  Od,  7 
and  S.—ApoUod.  1. 

Abethvsa,  a  nympb  of  Elis,  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  and  one  of  £>iana's  attendants.  As 
she  returned  one  day  &»«  hunting  she  sat 
near  the  Alph<>^  «nd  bathed  in  the  stream. 
The  god  ci  the  river  was  enamoured  of  her, 
and  he  punned  her  over  the  mountains  and  all 
the  country,  when  Arethusa  implored  Diana, 
who  chanAMl  her  into  a  fountain.  TheAlpheus 
immedialdy  mingled  hMstreamswith  hers,  and 
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Dkna  opened  a  seeret  punga  under  the  earth 
and  ander  the  fee,  where  the  waten  of  Aretho- 
sa  disappeared,  and  roee  in  the  bland  of  Ortj- 
gia,  near  Syracoee  in  Sicily.  Tiie  river  Al- 
pbeut  iblbwed  her  alio  under  the  lea,  and  roee 
alao  in  Ortygia;  eo  that,  af  mytholpgi«ti  relate, 
whateTer  in  Uirown  into  the  Alphecu  in  E^ 
riiee  again,  after  some  time^  in  the  ftmntein 
jArethoea  near  Syracuse.  OHd,  Met,  5^  lab. 
10,— Atken,  l.-^Pmu.     VUL  Part  I. 

AROATfldNi,  a  hantreM  of  Ciot  in  Bithynti, 
whom  Rhesus  married  before  he  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  When  she  heard  of  his  death  she 
died  in  despair.    Parthen  Erotic,  c  36. 

Aroia.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Aaaidps,  a  nymph  of  mount  Pamassni^  mo- 
ther of  Thamyris,  by  Philammon  the  son  of 
Apollo.    Pau9.  4,  c.  38. 

ARaiPHONTEs,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury, 
because  he  killed  the  hundred-eyed  Argtu  by 
order  of  Jupiter. 

Aroiya,  a  surname  of  Juno,  worshipped  at 
Argos.  She  had  also  a  temple  at  Sparta,  con- 
secrated to  her  by  Euiydice,  the  oaughterof 
Lacedsmon.  Pattt,  4,  c  13. — Virg,  JEhfi,  3, 
Y.  647. 

A  rod,  the  name  of  the  ship  which  carried 
Jason  and  bis  54  companions  to  Colehis,  when 
they  resolved  to  recover  the  golden  fleece.  The 
denvation  of  the  word  Argo  has  been  often  dis- 
puted. Some  derive  it  from  Argosy  the  person 
who  first  proposed  the  expedition,  and  who  built 
the  ship.  Others  maintain  that  it  was  built  at 
Argos,  whence  its  name.  Cicero,  Titfc.  1,  c 
30,  calls  it  Arffo,  because  it  carried  Grecians, 
commonly  called  Arrives.  Diod.  4,  derives  the 
word  from  ofyor,  which  signifies  9MD\fl.  Ptole- 
my says,  but  &lselY,  that  Hercules  built  the 
ship,  and  called  it  Aigo,  after  a  son  of  Jason, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  The  ship  Argo  had 
50  oars.  According  to  many  authors,  she  had 
a  beam  on  her  prow,  cut  in  the  forest  of  Dodona 
by  Minerva,  which  had  the  power  of  giving 
oracles  to  the  Aivonauts.  This  ship  was  the 
first  that  ever  sairad  on  the  sea,  as  some  report. 
After  the  expedition  was  finished,  Jason  ordered 
her  to  be  drawn  aground  at  the  Isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth, and  consecrated  hor  to  the  god  of  the  sea. 
The  poets  have  made  her  a  constellation  in 
heaven.  Hygin.  &b.  14,  -d.  P.  2,  c  Zl.—Ca- 
tuU.  de  Nupt.  Pel.  <f»  TyteL— Vol.  FUee,  1,  v. 
93,  dLC—PfuBdr,  4,  fiib.  B.-^Seneca  in  Medea, 
— Apciloru  Argon, — ApoUod^—dc.  de  Nat,  D. 
—Plin,  7,  c  56.— Afani^.  1. 

Arqomauta,  a  name  given  to  those  ancient 
heroes  who  went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship 
Argo  to  Cokhis,  about  89  years  before  the  tali- 
iug  of  Troy,  or  1963  B.  C.  The  causes  of  this 
expedition  arose  fipm  the  following  circum- 
stance :— Athamas,  kiuff  of  Thebes,  had  mar- 
ried Ino^  the  daitthter  of  Cadmus,  whom  he  di- 
vorced to  marry  Nephele,  by  whom  he  had  two 
chUdren,  Phryxus  and  Helle.  As  Nephele 
was  subject  to  certain  fks  of  madness,  Athamas 
repudiated  her,  and  took  &  second  time  Ino,  by 
whom  he  had  soon  affcer  twe  sons,  Learchua 
and  Melicerta.  As  the  children  of  Nephele 
were  to  succeed  to  their  father  by  right  of  birth, 
Ino  conoeived  an  unmortal  hatred  against  them, 
and  she  caused  the  city  of  Thebes  to  be  visited 
by  a  pestilence,  b^  poisoningall  the  grain  which 
bad  been  sown  m  the  eaith.    Upon  this  the 
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oracle  was  consulted ;  and  as  it  had  been  eor- 
rupted  by  means  of  Ino,  the  answer  ww  that 
Nepbele*s  children  should  be  immolated  to  the 
^ods.     Phryxus  was  apprised  of  this,  and  he 
immediately  embarked   with  hb  sister  Helle, 
and  fled  to  the  court  of  JEeiea^  king  of  Colchia^ 
one  of  hb  near  relations.    In  the  voyace  Helle 
died,  and  Phryxus  arrived  safe  at  .Cdcnis,  and 
was  received  with  kindness  by  the  king.    The 
poets  have  embellbhed  the  flight  of  Fhiyxos^ 
DY  supposing  that  he  and  HeUe  fled  through 
the  air  on  a  ram  which  liad  a  golden  fleece  and 
wings,  and  was  endowed  with  the  faculties  of 
speech.    As  they  were  going  to  be  sacrificed, 
the  ram  toc^  them  on  hb  back,  and  instantly 
disappeared  in  the  air.    On  then  way  Helfe 
was  ffiddy,  and  fell  into  that  part  of  Uke  aea 
which  from  her  was  called  toe  Hellespont. 
When  Phryxus  came  to  Cokhis^  he  sacnfioed 
the  ram  to  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others,  to 
Mars^  to  whom  he  also  dedicated  the  golden 
fleece.    He  soon  after  married  Chakiope,  the 
daughter  of  JBetes ;  but  hb  father-in-law  envied 
him  th6  possession  of  the  ffolden  fleece^  and 
therefore  to  obtain  it  he  rounfered  him.    Some 
time  after  thb  event  when  Jason,  the  son  of 
.£8on,  demanded  of  ob  uncle  PeHas  the  crown 
whbh  he  usurped,  [  VuL  Pelia^  Jaaon,  .^mm^] 
Pelias  said  that  he  would  restore  it  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  avenged  the  death  of  their  oommcm  re- 
lation Phjnrxua,  vrhom  .£etes  had  basely  mur- 
dered  in  dolchb.    Jason,  who  was  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  and  of  an  ambitious  soul,  cheerfuIlY 
undertook  the  expedition,  and  embarked  with 
all  the  young  princes  of  Greece  in  the  ship  Argo. 
They  stopj^  at  the  island  of  Lemnos,  vrfaera 
they  remained  two  years,  and  raised  a  new  race 
of  men  from  the  Lemnian  women  who  had 
murdered  tbeir  husbands.     [Vid.  ffypnpyle.} 
After  thev  had  left  Lemnos,  they  visited  Samo- 
thrace,  where  they  oflered  sacriroes  to  the  godi^ 
and  thence  passed  to  Troas  and  to  Cyzicum. 
Here  they  met  with  a  &vourable  reception  finom 
Cyzicus,  the  king  of  the  countrv.    The  night 
after  their  departure,  they  were  driven  back  by 
a  storm  again  on  the  coast  of  Cm^om^  and  the 
inhabiUnts  supposing  tbem  to  be  their  enemies 
the  Pelasgi,  furiously  attacked  them.    In  thb 
nocturnal  engagement  the  sUughter  was  great^ 
and  Cyzicus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Jason, 
who,  to  expiate  the  murder  he  had  ignoianlly 
committed,  buried  him  in  a  magnificent  man- 
ner,   and  oflered  a  sacrifice  to  the  mother  of 
the  eods,  to  whom  he  built  a  temple  on  mount 
Dyndymus.    From  Cyzicum  they  visited  Be- 
bryda,  otherwise  called  Bithynia,  where  Pol- 
lux accepted  the  challenge  of  Amycus  king  of 
the  country,  in  the  com&t  of  the  oestus,  and 
slew  Urn.    They  were  driven  from  Bebryda 
by  a  storm,  to  Salmydessa.  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  they  delivered  Phinens,  kin^  of 
the  place,  from  the  persecution  of  the  harpies. 
Phineus  directed  their  course  through  the  Cya- 
nean  rock  or  the  Symplegades,  [  Via.  Cyanea^] 
and  they  safely  entered  the  Euxme  sea.    They 
visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandinians,  where 
Lycus  reigned,  and  lost  two  of  their  compa- 
nions, Idnion,  and  Typhb  their  pilot.    After 
they  had  left  thb  coast,  they  were  driven  npoa 
the  bland  of  Arecia.  where  they  found  thechil- 
dren  of  Phryxus,  whom  .£stes^  their  grandfit- 
ther,  had  sent  to  Gieeoe  to  take  possession  of 
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their  fiuhei*!  kiiitfdoiD.    From  this  islaiid  thev 
at  kit  arrived  eafe  in  .£a,  the  capital  of  Col- 
chis.   Jason  explained  the  causes  of  his  voyage 
to  JEetes;  hot  the  conditions  on  which  he  was 
to  recover  the  golden  fleece,  were  so  hard,  that 
the  Aiffonauts  must  have  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt, had  not   Medea*  the  king^s  daughter, 
fallen  in  love  with  their  leader.    She  had  a 
conference  with  Jason,  and  after  mutual  oaths 
of  fidelity  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  Medea 
pledged  herself  to  deliver  the  Argonauts  from 
her  Mither's  hard  conditbns,  if  Jason  married 
her,  and  carried  her  vrith  him  to  Greece.    He 
was  to  tame  two  bolls,  which  had  brsxen  feet 
and  horns,  and  which  vomited  clouds  of  fire 
and  smoke,  and  to  tie  them  to  a  plough  made  of 
adamant  stone,  and  to  pbush  a  field  of  two  acres 
of  ground  never  before  cultivated.    After  this 
he  was  to  sow  in  the  plain  the  teeth  of  a  dfagon, 
fiom  which  an  armed  multitude  were  to  rise  up, 
and  to  be  all  destroyed  by  his  hands.    This 
done,  he  was  to  kill  an  ever^watchful  dragon, 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  golden  fleece  was  suspended.    All  these  hr 
hours  were  to  be  performed  in  one  day ;  and 
Medea*s  assistance,  whose  knowledge  of  herbs, 
magic,  and  potions,  was  unparalleledi  easily  ex- 
tricated Jason  from  aQ  danger,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  terror  of  his  companions,  and  of 
.^Setes,  and  the  people  of  Cokhi%  who  had  as- 
sembled to  be  spectators  of  this  wonderful  ac- 
tion.   He  tamed  the  bulls  with  ease,  ploughed 
the  field,  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  when 
the  armed  men  sprang  m>m  the  earth,  he  threw 
a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately turned  their  weapons  one  against  the 
other,  till  they  aQ  perished.    After  this  he  went 
to  the  dragon,  and  by  means  of  enchanted 
herbs,  and  a  diaught  which  Medea  had  given 
him,  he  lulled  the  monster  to  sleep,  and  obtain- 
ed the  golden  fleece,  and  immea lately  set  sail 
with  Medea.    He  was  soon  pursued  by  Absyr- 
tus,  the  king's  son,  who  came  up  to  them,  and 
was  setaed  and  murdered  by  Jason  and  Medea. 
The  mangled  limbs  of  Absyrtns  were  strewed 
in  the  way  through  which  ^etes  was  to  pass, 
that  his  farther  pursuit  miffht  be  stopped.   After 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  Siey  enterod  the  Palus 
MaoCis ;  and  by  nursuing  tnor  course  towards 
the  left,  according  lo  the  fooliA  account  of  poets 
who  were  Inxnrant  of  geography,  they  came  to 
the  ishndPeooestes,  and  to  that  of  Circe.   Here 
Circe  informed  Jason,  that  the  cause  of  all  his 
cakmities  arose  from  the  murder  of  Absyitus, 
of  which  she  refused  to  expiate  him.    Soon  af- 
ter, they  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  passed  the  straits  of 
Chanrbdis  and  Scylla,  where  they  must  have 
'ferished,  had  not  Tethys,  the  mistress  of  Pe- 
lens,  one  of  the  Aigonauts,  delivered  them. 
They  were  nreserved  firom  the  Sirens  b^  the 
eloquence  of  Orpheus,  and  arrived  in  the  island 
of  the  Phsadans,  where  they  met  the  enemy's 
fleet,  which  had  continued  their  pursuit  by  a 
dififerent  course.    It  was  therefore  resolved  that 
Medea  shook!  be  restored,  if  she  had  not  been 
actually  married  to  Jason ;  but  the  wife  of  Al- 
dnoQs,  the  king  of  the  country^  being  appoint- 
ed umpire  between  the  Cokbuns  and  Argo- 
nauts^ bad  the  marria^  privately  consummat- 
ed by  ni^t,  and  dediared  that  the  claims  of 
^BstastoMedeawereDowvoid.    FromPbMi- 


da  the  Argonauts  came  to  the  bay  of  Ambracia, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and,  after  many  disasters,  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  the  promontory  of  Melea,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  where  Jason  was  purified  of 
the  muroer  of  Absyrtus,  and  soon  after  arrived 
safe  in  Thessaly.    Apollonins  Rhodius  gives 
another  account  equally  improbable.    He  says 
that  they  sailed  from  the  Euxine  up  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  pur- 
sued them  by  entering  another  mouth  of  the 
river.    After  they  had  continued  their  voyage 
for  some  leagues,  the  waters  decreased,  and  th^ 
were  oUiged  to  carry  the  ship  Argo  across  the 
country  to  the  Adriatic,  upwards  of  IM)  miles. 
Here  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who  had  pur- 
sued the  same  measores,  and  conveyed  his  snipa 
in  like  manner  over  the  land.    Absyrtus  was 
immediately  put  to  death;  and  soon  after  the 
beam  of  Douona  [  Vid.  ArgOf]  save  an  oracle, 
that  Jason  sboukl  never  return  home  if  he  was 
not  prnviously  purified  of  the  murder.    Upon 
this  they  saiU  to  the  island  of  iEa,  where 
Circe,  who  was  the  sister  of  JEetes,  expiated 
him  vrithout  knovrinc  who  he  was.    There  is  a 
third  tradition,  which  maintains,  that  they  re- 
turned to  Colchis  a  second  time,  and  visited  ma- 
ny places  of  Asia.    This  fiunous  expedition  has 
been  celebrated  in  the  ancient  ages  of  the  world : 
it  has  employed  the  pen  of  many  writers,  ana 
amonjg  the  historians,  Diodorus  Sicolas,  Strabo, 
Apollodorus^  and  Justin ;  and  among  the  poets, 
Onomacritus,  more  generally  called  Orpheoi^ 
ApoUonios  Rhodius,  Pindar,  and  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  have  extensively  given  an  account  of  its 
most  remarkable  particulars.    The  number  of 
the  Argonauts  is  not  exactly  known.    Apollo- 
dorus  and  Diodorus  say  that  they  were  54. 
Tsetses  admits  the  number  of  50,  but  ApoUo- 
dorus  mentions  onl^  45.    The  following  list  is 
drawn  tnm  the  various  authors  who  have  made 
mentkm  of  the  Argonaotic  expedition.    Jason, 
son  of  JEson,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  chief. 
His  companions  were  Acastus  son  of  Pelias, 
Actor  son  of  Hippasus.  Admetus  son  of  Pheres, 
iBseubiNUS  son  <^  ApoUo^  JEtalides  son  of 
Mercury  and  Eupoleme,  Almenus  son  of  Mars, 
Amphiaraus  son  of  (Edeos,  Amphidamos  son 
of  Aleus,  Amphion  son  of  Hyperaaios,  Anccus 
a  son  oi  Lycurgus,  and  another  of  the  same 
name^  Areus,  Anrus  the  boikierof  the  ship  Ar- 
go, Argus  son  of  Phryxos,  Aimenus,  AscaU- 
phus  son  of  Mars,  Aisterioa  son  of  Cometes^ 
Asterius  son  of  Neleus,  Augeas  son  of  Sol, 
Atalanta,  daughter  of  Schceneus  dii^guised  in  a 
man's  dress,  Autolycus  son  of  Mercury,  Axo- 
ms,  Buphagus,  Butes  son  of  Teleoo,  Calaia 
son  of  Boreas,  Canthos  son  of  Abas,  Castor 
son  of  Jupiter,  Ceneus  son  of  Ektos,  Cepheus 
son  of  Aleus,  Cius,  Clytius,  and  Iphitus,  sons  of 
Etirythus,  Coronus,  Deocalion  son  of  Minos^ 
Echion  son  of  Mercury  and  Antianira,  Ergy- 
nus  son  of  Neptune,  Euphemus  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Macionassa,  Eribotes,  Euryalos  son 
of  Cistens,  Eurydamas  and  Eurythion  sons  of 
Ins,  Eurytus  son  of  Mercury,  Glaocus,  Her- 
cules son  of  Jupiter,  Idas  son  of  Apharpus,  lal- 
menus  son  of  Mars,  Idman  son  of  Abas,  lolaus 
son  of  IphkJus,  Iphidus  son  of  Thestios,  Iphi- 
dus  son  of  Philacos,  Iphis  son  of  Alector,  Lyn- 
ceus  son  of  Aphareos,  Iritus  son  of  Naobolos, 
Laertes  son  of  Aroesios^  Laoooon,  Laodatoa 
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MB  of  fikc,  Leitat  ton  of  AIe<;tor,  Meletger 
■on  of  OSneos,  Menoetias  aon  of  Actor,  Mop- 
sot  fon  of  Amphycof,  Naaplios  son  of  Nep- 
tanoj  Neleut  the  brother  of  Peletu,  Nestor  mo 
of  Neleos,  CNJeus  the  &tber  of  Ajaz,  Orpheu 
■on  of  OBager,  Pderoon  Mm  of  ^toKoa,  relem 
and  Telamon  mm  of  ^acus,  Perictimenes  ■on 
of  Nelens,  Peneleos  son  of  Hipahnva^  Pbiloe- 
tetes  ion  of  PcBftn,  PhliM,  Pollux  son  of  Jupi- 
ter, Polyphemus  ■on  of  Elstes,  Poms  son  of 
Thaumacus,  Phanus  son  of  BacchiM,  Phalems 
son  of  Akon,  Phocas  and  Priasus  sons  of  Ce- 
neus  one  of  the  Lapitba,  Takas,  Tiphus,  son 
of  Aginos,  Staphilus  son  of  Bacchus,  two  of  the 
name  of  IphHus,  Theseus  son  of  •£gras.  with 
his  friend  Plrithous.  Among  these  JSEscukpios 
was  pbyiieian,  and  Typhis  was  pilot 

Argus,  I.  a  son  of  Arestor,  whenoo  he  is  often 
eaUed  Arettoride*,  He  married  Isroene,  the 
daof  hter  of  the  Aso|Mis.  As  be  had  an  hon- 
dreaeyei^  of  which  only  two  were  asleep  atone 
time,  Juno  set  him  to  watch  la  whom  Jupiter 
bad  changed  into  a  heifer ;  hot  MercurTj  by  or- 
der of  Jupiter,  slew  him  by  lulling  all  his  eyes 
asleep  with  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  Juno  pot 
the  eyes  of  Aigns  on  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  a 
bird  sacred  to  her  diTinity.  MotchuM,  JdyL — 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  IS  and  13.— Properl.  1,  t. 

595,  Ac  eL  Z.-^ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  L  2,  c  1. 

II.  A  son  of  Danaus,  who  built  the  ship  Arso. 

Id,  14. III.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe, 

the  first  child  which  the  father  of  the  gods  had 
by  a  mortal.    He  built  Argos,  and  married 

sVadne  the  dauf hter  of  Strymon.    Jd.  145. 

lY.  A  dog  of  Ulysaes,  who  knew  his  master 
after  an  absence  of  20  yean.  Bcnner,  Od.  17, 
▼.300. 

ARQTNNrs,  a  name  of  Venus  which  the  xe- 
cetyed  from  Argynmu^  a  fayoorite  youth  of 
Agamemnon,  who  was  drowned  in  tlie  Cephi- 
sus.  Propert,  3,  el.  y.  59. 
Arot RA.  Vid.  SeHmnut. 
Arudnr,  daughter  of  Minos  3d,  kjng  <»f 
Crete,  by  PasipluM,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus, 
who  was  shut  up  in  the  labyrinth  to  be  deyour- 
ed  by  the  Minotaur,  and  gave  him  a  clue  of 
thread,  by  which  he  extncated  himself  from 
the  difficult  windings  of  his  confinement  Af- 
ter he  had  conquer^  the  Minotaur,  he  carried 
ber  away  according  to  the  promise  he  bad  niade, 
and  married  her ;  out  when  he  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Naxos  he  forsook  her,  though  she  was 
already  pre^iant,  and  repaid  his.love  with  the 
most  endearing  tenderness.  Arisdne,  upon  be- 
ing abandoned  by  Theseus,  hung  herself,  ac- 
cording to  some;  but  Plutarch  says  that  she 
lived  majiy  years  after.  According  to  some  vrri- 
tars,  Bacchus  loved  her  after  Theseus  had  for- 
saken her,  and  gave'her  a  crown  of  seven  stars, 
which,  af^  her  death,  was  made  a  constella- 
tion. The  Argives  showed  Ariadne's  tomb, 
and  when  one  of  their  temples  was  repaired, 
ber  ashes  were  found  in  an  earthen  um.  Ho- 
mer, Od.  11,  y.  320,  says,  that  Diana  detained 
Ariadne  at  Naxos.  Plut.  in  The»,—Ovid. 
Met,  8,  fiib.  3.  Heroid,  la  IH  Art.  Am,  2, 
JF\ue.  3,  y.  iSQ.'-CcUuU,  de  Nupt.  Pel,  <f.  Thet, 
op.  ^\.^Bygin.  fab.  14, 43, 270.-ii^ad.  3^.  1. 
Aricu,  an  Athenian  princess,  niece  to  .£ge- 
ns,  whom  Hippolytus  married  after  he  had  been 
raised  from  the  dead  by  JEsculapius.  Ovid. 
Met.  U,  y.544»— F»r^.  JBn.  7,  v.  708^  && 
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Arion,  I.  a  frroous  lyric  poet  and  mnak^n, 
son  of  Cyclos,  of  Methyrona,  in  the  islaiid  of 
Lesbos.  He  went  into'  Italy  with  Penander, 
tyrant  of  Corinth,  where  he  obtained  imroeDser 
nches  by  his  profession.  Some  time  srfter  he 
wished  to  revisit  his  native  country ;  and  the 
sailors  of  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  rpsolved 
to  murder  him,  to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was 
carrying  to  Lesbos.  Arion,  seeing  them  inflex' 
iblein  their  resolutions,  bemd  that  he  might  he 
permitted  to  play  some  mefodious  tune ;  and  ao 
Soon  as  he  had  finbhed  it,  he  threw  hiniodf  into 
the  sea.  A  number  of  dolphins  had  been  at- 
tracted round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  bis 
music ;  and  it  is  said  that  <me  of  them  carried 
him  safe  on  his  back  to  Tsnarus,  whence  be 
hastened  to  the  court  of  Periander,  who  ordered 
all  the  sailors  to  be  crudfied  at  their  return.  By- 
gin,  feb.  }9i.'^Herodol.  1,  c  23  and  24.— 
JSltan.  de  Nat.  An.  13,  c  Ab.—hal.  11.  Praperl, 

2,  el.  26,  y.  17.--P/irf.  in  Svmp. IL  A  horse. 

sprung  from  Ceres  and  Neptune,  whi^  bed 
the  power  of  speech,  the  feet  on  the  right  side 
like  those  of  a  man,  and  the  rest  of  the  my  like 
a  horse.  Arion  was  brought  up  by  the  Nere- 
ides, who  often  harnessed  him  to  his  father's 
chariot,  which  he  drew  over  the  sea  with  un- 
common swiftness.  Neptune  gave  him  to  Co- 
preos,  who  presented  him  to  Heiculea  Adras- 
tus,  king  of^  Argos,  reoeiyed  him  as  a  present 
from  Hercules,  and  with  this  wonderful  animal 
he  won  the  priu  at  the  Nenuean  games.  Pons. 
8,  c  25.— Propcrt.  2^  el  34^  y.  yi.^ApMod,  Z, 
c  6. 

Aristsvs,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  n3rmpb 
Cyrene,  was  bom  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and 
brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  and  fed  upon  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia.    His  fondness  for  huntin^r 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Nomos  and  Agre- 
us.    After  he  had  travelled  inef  the  greatest  part 
of  the  worid,  Aristeus  came  to  settfe  in  Qweoe, 
where  he  married  Autonoe,  the  daughter  of 
Cadroua,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Actsoa. 
He  fell  in  iove  with  Euiydlce^  the  wifb  of  Or- 
pheus, and  pursued  her  in  the  fields.    She  was 
stung  by  a  serpent  that  lay  in  the  grass,  and 
died,  for  which  the  gods  destroyed  aft  the  hem 
of  Aristeus.     He  succeeded,  howeyer,  in  ap- 
pcasinff  the  manes  of  Eury^ce  by  the  instroe- 
tion  of  Proteus,  ifnd  his  bees  were  restored  to 
him.    Some  authors  say,  that  Aristcus  had  the 
care  of  Bacchus  when  young^  and  that  he  was 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this  god.    Aristcos 
went  to  live  on  mount  Hamus,  where  be  died. 
He  was,  after  death,  worshippsd  as  a  demi-god. 
Aristcus  is  said  to  have  learned  from  the  nymphs 
thrcoltivation  of  olives,  and  the  management  of 
bees,  &c.  which  he  communicated  to  tne  rest  of 
mankind.     Virg.  G.  4,  y.  317.--I>u>d.  4.—* 
Justin.  13,  c.  7.-  Ovid,  Poet.  1,  y.  363.— Cic. 
de  Nat,  D.  3,  c.  la— Paus.  10,  c  17.— JH^^. 
feb.  161,  181,  ^il.—ApoUod,  3,  c  i.-^Hervdoi. 
4,  c  4,  &c. — Polwn.  1,  c  24. 

Artemisia.     Vid.  Part  U. 

Aruerisi  a  god  of  the  Egyptians^  son  of  Isis 
and  Osiris.  According  to  some  accounts^  Owis 
and  las  were  married  together  in  their  mother's 
womb,  and  Isis  was  pregnant  of  Anieris  before 
she  was  Ikhh. 

Aruntics,  L  a  Roman  who  ridiculed  thelites 
of  Bacchus,  for  whicb  the  god  inebriated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  oflcred  violenoe  to  his 
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dttOghter  Medallina.    Pint,  in  ParaU, 11. 

A  man  who  wrote  an  aocoantof  the  Punic  wan 
in  the  style  of  Salluit,  in  the  reign  of  Aognatns. 

Tacit.Ann.  1. — iSbiee.ep.  14. IIL  Another 

Latin  writer.    Senee,  de  Bene/.  6. IV.  Pa- 

tercolua.     Vid,  Phalaria.     PltU,  in  ParalL 

y.  Stelhi,  a  poet  deecended  of  a  consular 

family  in  the  age  of  Domitian. 

AscALApHUB,  I.  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  at  the  hei3  of  the  Oichomenians, 
with  his  brother  lalmenus.  He  was  killed  by 
Deipbobus.    Homer.  11.  3,  v.  13,  1.  9,  ▼.  82, 1. 

13,  V.  518. II.  A  son  of  Acheron  b;^  Ototfpn. 

or  Orphne.    When  Ceres  had  obtained  from 

Jupiter  her  daughter's  freedom  and  return  upon 

earth,  provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  in  the 

kin^nlom  of  Pluto,  Ascalaphus  discovmd  that 

sheliad  eaten  some  pomegranates  from  a  tree ; 

upon  which  Proserpine  was  so  displeased  with 

Ascalaphus,  that  she  sprinkled  water  on  his 

head,  and  immediately  turned  him  into  an  owl. 

Apollod.  1,  c  5, 1.  2,  c.  5.— Ovicf.  Met.  5,  fab.  a 

AscANius.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Asius,  a  son  of  Dymas,  brother  of  Hecuba. 

He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 

killed  by  Idoroeneus.    Bomer.  Jl.  2;  v.  342, 1. 

12,  V.  95, 1. 13,  ▼.  384. 

AsCpus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  gave  his 
name  to  a  river  of  Peloponneeus.  Throe  of  his 
daughters  aro  particuurly  celebrated,  JEgina, 
Salunis,  and  Ismene.  Apollod,  1,  c  9,  L.  3,  a 
12.— Paitf.  2,  c.  12. 

AsplSdon,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  the  nymph 
Midea.  He  ^ave  his  name  to  a  city  of  BoBOtia, 
whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  IL  ^  ▼.  IR— Paw.  9,  a  3a 
AssARAOUs.  Vid.  Part  II. 
AsTARTE,  a  powerful  divinity  of  S3nria,  the 
same  as  the  Venus  of  the  Greeu,  [the  daughter 
of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  the  7  Titanides.  She 
had  a  fiunous  temple  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria, 
which  ^as  served  by  300  priests,  who  were  al- 
ways employed  in  offering  sacrifices.  She  is 
said  to  have  consecrated  a  star  which  had  ftJlen 
from  heaven  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  the  brilliancy 
of  which  ^ve  light  to  her  temple.  Astarte  has 
been  identified  with  other  goddesses.  In  the  sa- 
cred writings  she  is  called  Ashtoreth,  the  god- 
dess of  the  SidonianS)  to  which  people,  with  the 
other  Phcenicians,  she  was  an  original  deity. 
Being  also  the  wife  of  Adonis,  she  is  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  Ists^  the  wife  of  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  because  Adonis  and  Osiris  are  the  same. 
She  was  worshipped  with  peculiar  veneration 
and  with  greatest  pomp  at  Ascalon.  lAteian,  tie 
Dea  SyHtu-^Cic.  de  Nat.  D.^Jndgee  zi  6 
and  33.J 

AsTERiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ceua,  one  of  the 
Titans,  by  PhoBbe,  daughter  of  Coelusand  Ter- 
ra. She  married  Perses,  son  of  Crius,  by  whom 
she  had  the  celebrated  Hecate.  She  enjoyed  for 
a  long  time  the  favour  of  Jupiter,  under  the 
ferm  of  an  eagle ;  but  felling  under  his  displea- 
sures she  was  changed  into  a  quail,  called  Ortyx 
by  the  Greeks ;  whence  the  name  of  Ortygia^ 
given  to  that  island  in  the  Arohipelago  where 
she  retired.     Ovid.  Met.  6^  &b.  \,—0ygin.  feb. 

68.— lipottod.  1,  c.  2,  Ac. II.  One  of  the 

daughters  of  Atlas,  mother  of  (Bnomaus^  king 
of  Pisa,    fiy^n.  feb.  250. 
AsTiRiON,  and  AtT&uua,  L  a  river  god,  fe. 


tber  of  Eubcea,  Prosymna,  and  A«ftea,  ftho 
murdered  the  goddess  Juno.    Pau9.  2,  c  Vt* 

^11.  A  son  of  Minos  2d,  kin|t  of  Crete,  br 

Paaiphae.  He  vras  killed  by  Theseus,  though 
he  was  thought  the  strongest  of  his  sge;  Apol- 
lodorus  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  fe- 
DKHM  Minotaur.  According  to  seme,  Asterion 
was  son  of  Teutamus,  one  of  the  desoendante 
of  iEolus  I  and  they  say  that  he  was  surnamed 
Jupiter,  because^  he  had  carried  away  Europe, 
by  whom  he  had  Minos  the  1st  Diod.  4. — 
Apollod.  Z.'-Paus.  2,  c  31. 

AsTERdpE,  and  AsteropSa,  L  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  who  were  beloved  fa^  the  gods  and 
most  illustrious  heroes,  and  made  conHellatione 

after  death. II.  A  daughter  of  Pelias,  king 

of  lolchos,  who  asnsted  her  sisten  to  kill  her 
fether,  whom  Medea  promised  to  restore  to  life. 
Her  grave  was  seen  m  Arcadia  in  the  time  of 
Pausaniaa^  8,  c.  11. 

AsTEROPSUs,  a  king[  of  P»onia,  son  of  Pb- 
legon.  He  assisted  Pnam  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  killed,  after  a  brave  resistance,  by  Achil- 
les.   Homer.  U,  17,  Sue 

AsTRJBA,  a  daughter  of  Astre^  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, or,  according  to  others,  of  Titan,  Saturn's 
brotlMsr,  by  Aurora.  Some  make  her  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and  others  conuder  her 
the  same  as  Rhea,  vrijfe  of  Saturn.  She  was 
called  Jrutiee,  of  which  virtue  she  was  the  god- 
dees.  She  lived  upon  the  earth,  as  the  poets 
mention,  during  the  golden  age,  which  is  often 
celled  the  age  of  AsUrea  }  but  the  wickedness 
and  impiety  of  mankind  drove  her  to  heaven  in 
the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  and  she  was  placed 
among  the  constellations  of  the  aodiao  under 
the  name  of  Virgo.  She  is  represented  as  a^ 
virgin,  with  a  stem  but  msjeitic  countenance  * 
holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  one  hand  and  a  sword 
in  the  other.  Senec.  in  Oetat.—Ovid.  Met.  I, 
V.  149.— ilra/.  1.  Phmnom.  v.  9a— £fesuKf.— 
T^ieog. 

AsTYAOB,  a  daughter  of  Hypseus,  who  mar- 
ried Periphas,  by  whom  she  had  soom  children, 
among  wnom  was  Antioo,  the  fether  of  Ixion. 
AsTYANAX.     Vid.  Part  IL 
AsTTCRATiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  iEdus.  'Ho- 
mer. JH. IL  A  daughter  of  Amphioo  and 

Niobe. 

AstydImia,  or  Asttadamia,  I.  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  Oichoroenoein  BeBotfej  mar- 
ried Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  who  vras  kmg  of 
lolchos.  Vid.  Peleue.  She  is  called  by  some 
Hippolyte,  and  by  othen  Cretheis.    ApoUod. 

3,  c  13.— Pwuiar.  Nem.  4. II.  A  daughter 

of  Onnenus,  carried  away  by  HerculM,  br 
whom  she  had  Tlepolemus.  Ovid.  Beroid.  9, 
v.  50. 

AsTYLUs,  one  of  the  centaurs,  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.  He  advised  his  brothere 
not  to  make  war  against  the  Lapitha.  Ovid. 
Met.  12,  V.  338. 

AsTYNOMB,  I.  a  daughter  of  Amphkm.— - 
IL  Of  Talaus.    Hvgin.     Vid.  Ckrmee. 

AsTYdcHB,  and  AbttocbIa,  I.  a  daughter  of 
Actor,  who  had  by  Mars,  Ascalaphus  and  lal- 
menus, who  were  at  the  Trojan  war.    Bomer, 

iZ.  2,  V.  20. II.  A  daughter  of  Amphk>n  and 

Nk)be.    ApoUod.  3,  cA. IIL  A  daughter  ol 

the  Simois,  who  married  Erichthonios.  Jd.  3; 
c  12. — -IV.  The  ynS6  of  StropWns,  ifeter  to 
AgamenDon.    Bygin. 
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Atalaxta,  ft  duigbter  of  SdMBDeus  king  of 
S^TOf.    Aooocdinp;  to  •ome  she  wai  the  daugh- 
ter of  JftKM  or  JafliiMi  by  Clymeoe ;  but  othera 
•Aj  that  MenalioQ  was  her  £uher.    This  un- 
certainly as  to  the  name  of  her  father  has  led 
some  mythokwists  to  maintain  that  ihere  were 
two  persons  of  that  name.    Atalanta  was  bom 
in  Arcadia,  and,  according  to  Ovid,  she  deter- 
mined to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy ;  but  her 
beauty  gained  her  many  admiren^  and  to  free 
herself  from  their  importunities,  she  proposed  to 
run  a  race  with  them.    They  were  to  run  with- 
out arma,  and  she  was  to  cariy  a  dart  in  her 
hand.    Her  loven  were  to  start  first,  and  who- 
ever arrived  at  the  goal  before  her,  would  be 
made  her  husband ;  but  all  those  whom  she 
overtook,  were  to  be  killed  bv  the  dart  with  which 
she  had  armed  hersdf.    Many  of  her  suitors 
perished  In  the  attempt,  till  Uippomenes,  the 
son  of  Maeareus,  proposed  himself  as  her  ad- 
mirer.   Venus  had  presented  him  with  three 
Sokfen  a|:^>les  from  tne  garden  of  the  Hespori- 
es,  OT}  according  to  others,  from  an  orchard  in 
Cyprus :  and  as  soon  as  he  had  started  in  the 
course;  he  artfhlly  threw  down  the  apples  at 
some  distance  one  from  the  other.    While  Ata- 
lanta stopped  to  gather  the  apples,  Hippomenes 
hastened  on  his  course,  arrived  first  at  the  goal, 
and  obtained  Atalanta  in  marriage.    These  two 
k)vefs,  impatient  to  consummate  their  nuptial^ 
entered  the  temple  of  Gybele ;  and  the  goddess 
was  so  offended  at  their  mipie^,  that  she  chang- 
ed them  into  two  fions.    Apollodorus  says  that 
Atalanta*s  fiither  was  desiroos  of  raising  male 
issue,  and  that  therefore  she  was  exposed  to  wild 
beasts  as  soon  as  bom.    She  was,  however, 
suckled  bY  a  she-bear^  and  preserved  by  shep- 
herdsL    She  killed  two  centaurs,  Hyleus  and. 
Rhecus,  who  attempted  her  virtue.    She  was 
present  at  the  huntinff  of  the  Calydonian  boar, 
which  she  first  woun&d,  and  received  the  beau 
as  a  present  firom  Melesger,  who  was  enamoured 
of  her.    She  was  also  at  the  games  instituted  in 
honour  of  Pelias.  where  she  conquered  Peleus. 
ApolUxL  1,  c  8, 1.  3,  &  9,  &c.^Faua.  1,  c.  36^ 
45,  Ac.—Ifygin.  fab.  99, 174, 185, 270.— JE^ian. 
F.  U.  IX-'Diod.  i.'^Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  4, 1. 10, 
&b.  Ih—Ruripid,  in  Phanist. 

AtahqItis,  a  divinity  among  the  Syrians, 
represented  as  a  Siren.  She  is  considered  by 
some  the  same  as  Venus,  honoured  by  the  As- 
syrians under  the  name  of  Astarte.  Strab.  16. 
Ate,  the  goddess  of  evil,  and  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter. She  raised  such  jealousr  ana  sedition  in 
heavmi  among  the  gods,  that  Jupiter  banished 
her  for  ever  mNn  heaven,  and  sent  her  to  dwell 
on  earth,  where  she  incited  mankind  to  wicked- 
nesB,  and  sowed  commotions  amons  them.  Ho- 
rner, JL  19.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discord  of 
the  T.^^nff, 

Athamas,  a  king  of  Thebes,  in  Bceotia,  was 
son  of  .£olus.  He  married  Thenusto,  whom 
some  call  Nephele,  and  Pindar,  Demotice,  and 
by  her  he  had  Phryzus  and  Helle.  Some  time 
after,  on  pretence  that  Nephele  vnm  subject  to 
fits  of  madness,  he  marriea  Ino,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus 
and  MeHcerta.  Ino  became  jealous  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Nephele;  because  tliey  were  to  ascend 
their  father's  throne  in  preference  to  her  own, 
therefore  she  jesolved  to  destroy  them ;  but  they 
escaped  firom  her  fury  to  Coldbis^  on  a  goldea 
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rtm.  [  Vid.  PkryxuM  and  ArgimteiU^I  Aocotd* 
ing  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycophron,  v.  23, 
Ino  attempted  to  destroy  the  com  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  soothsayer,  at  her  instigation,  told 
Athamas,  that  before  the  earth  would  yield  \Xm 
usual  increase,  he  roust  sacrifice  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Nephele  to  the  gods.    The  credulous 
father  led  Phryzus  to  the  altar,  where  he  was 
saved  by  Nephele.    The  prosperitv  of  Ino  wsa 
displeasing  to  Juno^  more  paitkuiarly  because 
she  was  descended  from  Venus.    The  goddess 
therefore  sent  Tisiphone,  one  of  the  furies,  to  tiM 
house  of  Athamas,  who  became  infiamed  with 
such  sudden  fury,  that  he  took  Inotobeafioneas 
and  her  two  children  to  be  whelps.    In  this  fit 
of  madness  he  snatched  Learchus  from  b?r,  and 
killed  him :  upon  which  Ino  fled  vrith  MeUoer- 
ta,  and  with  lum  in  her  arms,  she  threw  herself 
into  the  sea,  and  was  changed  into  a  sea  deity, 
called  Leucothoe.    After  this^  Athamas  reco- 
vered his  senses ;  and  as  he  wss  without  chil- 
dren, he  adopted  Coronus  and  Aliartua,  the 
sons  of  Thersander  his  neptiew.    Bygin.  ftb. 
1, 3, 5, 239.—ApoUod.  1,  c  7  and  9.— Ovid.  Met. 
4,  V.  467,  &jc.  FdH.  %  v.  489.— Pattf .  9,  c  34. 
Ath&na,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  also  among  the  Egyptians,  befixo 
Cecrops  had  introduced  toe  worship  of  the  god- 
dess into  Greece.    Pcnta.  1,  c.  3. 

Atlantidbs,  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  seven 
in  number,  Maia,  Electra,  Taygeta,  Aaterope, 
Merope,  Alcyone,  and  Celiena  They  mamed 
some  of  the  sods  and  most  ittustrioos  heroes, 
and  their  chiuren  were  fbandeis  of  many  na- 
tions and  dtiee.  The  Atlantides  were  odled 
nymphs,  and  even  goddesses,  on  account  of 
their  great  intelligence  and  knowledge.  The 
name  of  Heaperiues  was  also  given  them  on 
account  of  their  mother  Hesperis.  They  were 
made  constellations  after  death.  Vid,  Pieiadet. 
Atlantis,  a  celebrated  fiibulous  island  men- 
tioned b^  the  ancients,  of  which  the  supposed  u- 
tuation  is  unknown.    Vid,  Part  I. 

Atlas,  one  of  the  Titans^  son  of  Japetua 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Ooeaoides.    He  waa 
brother  to  Epimetheus,  Prometheui^  and  Me- 
ncetius.     His   mother's  name,  aocordm^   to 
Apollodorus,  was  Asia.    He  married  Plnone, 
daughter  of  Oceanua,  or  Hesperia,  aocof£ng 
to  others,  by  whom  he  had  seven  daughters, 
called  Atlantides.    (  Fid.  ii//afUidet.)   He  waa 
king  of  Mauritania,  and  master  of  a  thousand 
fiocls  of  every  kind,  as  also  of  beautiful  gar- 
dens, abounding  in  eveiy  species  of  fruit,  which 
he  had  introstM  to  the  care  of  a  dragon.    Per- 
seus, after  the  conquest  of  the  Gctgons,  passed 
by  the  palace  of  Atlai^  and  demanded  hospita- 
lity.   The  kinff,  who  was  informed  by  an  ora- 
cle of  Themis  that  he  should  be  dethironed  by 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Jupiter,  refused  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  even  offered  him  violence.    Per- 
seus who  was  unequal  in  strength,  showed  him 
Medusa's  h^td,  and  Atlas  was  instantly  chang- 
ed into  a  large  mountain.    This  mountain, 
which  runs  across  the  deserts  of  Africa,  east 
and  west,  is  so  high  that  the  ancienta  have  ima- 
gined that  the  heavens  rested  on  its  top^  and 
Uiat  Atlas  supported  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 
Hy^^nus  says,  that  Atlas  asabted  the  giaAts  in 
their  wars  against  the  gods,  for  which  Jupiter  . 
compelled  him  to  hearth  heavens  on  hisahoul- 
deks.  The&blethatAtlassappoftedthehaaTaM 
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Wk  hit  back,  mriaefl  from  hit  fondnets  for  astro- 
iiomy«  and  his  often  frequenting  elevated  places 
and  mountains,  whencs  be  might  observe  th^ 
heavenly  bodies.  The  daughters  of  Atlas  were 
carried  away  by  Bosiris  king  of  Egypt,  but  re- 
deemed by  Hercules,  who  received  as  a  reward 
from  the  father  the  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  a  celestial  globe.  This  knowledge  Hercu- 
les communicated  to  the  Qreeks ;  whence  the 
fable  has  further  said,  that  he  eased  for  some 
time  the  labours  of  Atlas,  bv  taking  upon  his 
shoulders  the  weight  of  the  heavens.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authors  there  were  two  other  per- 
sons of  that  name,  a  king  of  Italy,  fiither  of 
Eiectra,  and  a  king  of  Arcadia,  fatbuBr  of  Maia 
the  mother  of  Mercury.  Vtrg.  Mn.  4,  v.  481. 
1.  8,  V.  186.— ODid.  Met  4,  fab.  n.—Diod.  3.— 
Luean.  9,  v.  667,  Ac. —  Vol.  Flaec.  6. — Hygin. 
83,  195,  155,  157,  192.— iiro<u#  in  Aftron.^ 
Apoltod.l.—Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  508,  &c. 

Atba^  a  son  of  iBtdus^  or,  according  to 
others,  of  the  river  Peneus.  He  was  king  of 
Thessaly,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Atraz  or  Atracia.  He  was  father  to  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  married  Pirithous,  and  whom  we  must 
not  confound  with  the  wife  of  Pek>ps,  who  bore 
the  same  name.  Propert.  I,  eL  8,  v.  25. — StcU. 
1.  Theb,  V.  106.— Owd.  Met.  12;  v.  209. 

Atrbus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Atropos.     Vid,  Parcm. 

Arts,  I.  a  youth  to  whom  Ismene,  (be  daoffh- 
ter  of  CBdipiM.  was  promised  in  marriage.  He 
was  killed  by  Tydeus  before  his  nuptials.    Stat. 

Theb.  8,  V.  598. II.  A  son  of  Limniace,  the 

daughter  of  the  river  Ganges,  who  assisted  Ce- 

Sheus  in  preventing  the  marriage  of  Andronie- 
a,  and  was  killed  by  Perseus  with  a  burning 

log  of  wood.    Optrf.  Jifc/.  5^  V.  47. III.   Vid. 

Part  II.  article  Catullus. 

AvENTiNUs,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Rhea,  who 
assisted  Tumus  against  .£neas,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  hisvatour.     Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  657. 

AuGA  and  Auob  and  Auqea,  daughter  of 
Aleua  king  of  Tma,  by  Necra.  Vid.  Tilt^ut. 

AuoiAS,  and  Auobas,  son  of  Eleus  or  Elios, 
was  one  of  the  Argonaats,  and  afterwards  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Ells.  He  had  an  immense 
number  of  oxen  and  goats,  and  the  stables  in 
which  they  were  kept  had  never  been  cleaned, 
■0  that  the  task  seemed  an  impossibility  to  any 
man.  Hercules  undertook  it  on  promise  of  re- 
ceiving as  a  reward  the  tenth  part  of  the  herds 
of  Augias.  or  something  equivalent.  The  hero 
changed  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others^  of  the  Peneus,  which  imme- 
diately carried  away  the  dung  and  filth  from  the 
steblea.  Augias  refused  the  promised  recom- 
pense, on  pretence  that  Hercules  had  made  use 
of  artifice,  and  had  not  experienced  any  labour 
or  trouble  ;  and  he  further  drove  his  own  son 
Pbyleus  ttom  his  kingdom,  because  he  support- 
ed the  claims  of  the  hero.  The  refusal  was  a 
declaration  of  war.  Hercules  conquered  EUis, 
put  to  death  Augias,  and  gave  the  crown  to 
Phyleus.  Pau»aniat  says,  d,  c.  9,  and  3,  that 
Ebrcules  spared  the  life  of  Augias  for  the  sake 
of  his  son,  and  that  Phyleus  went  to  settle  in 
Dulichinm ;  and  that  at  the  death  of  Augias, 
bk  other  son,  Agasthenes,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Augias  received,  after  hb  death,  the  ho- 
Boors  which  were  generally  paid  to  a  hero. 
Augias  has  bean  called  the  son  of  Sol,  bectust 


Elhis  signifies  the  sun.  The  proveib  of  Ait* 
gean  stable  is  now  applied  to  an  impossibility^ 
Hygin.  fab.  14,  30,  Wt.-^PUn.  17,  c  9.— 
Strab.  S.-'Apollod.  9. 

Aurora,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Hvperion 
and  Thia  or  Thea,  or,  according  to  ottos,  of" 
Titan  and  Terra.  Some  say  that  Palks,  son  of 
Crios,  and  brother  to  Perses,  was  her  father  t 
hence  her  surname  of  PaUantias.  She  married 
Astisua,  and  was  mother  of  the  Winds^  the 
Stan^  dec  Her  amours  with  Tithonus  and 
Cepbalus  are  also  famous ;  by  the  former  she 
had  Memnon,  and  .£mathion,  and  Phdon  t^ 
the  latter.  [Vid.  Cephalus  uid  TUhonus.)  She 
had  also  an  intrigue  with  Orion,  whom  she  car- 
ried to  the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  vras  killed 
by  Diana's  arrows.  Aurora  Is  generally  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  drawn  in  a  roee-colouTed 
chariot,  and  opening  with  her  rosy  fingers  the 
gates  of  the  east,  pouring  the  dew  upon  the 
earth,  and  making  tne  flowers  grow.  Her  cha- 
riot \a  generally  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  she 
is  covered  with  a  veil.  Nox  and  Somnus  fly 
beforo  her,  and  the  constellations  of  heaven  dis- 
appear at  her  approach.  She  always  sets  out 
before  the  sun,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  lus  ri- 
sing. The  Greeks  call  her  Eos.  Homer.  IL 
8,  Od.  10.  Hymn,  in  Vener.^Ovid.  Mel.  3, 
9, 15.— ilpottorf.  1,  3.— Fwy.  JBn.  6,  v.  635.— 
Varro.  de  L.  L.bi  Ac. — Jmeiod,  Theog. — Hy- 
gin.  pr€tf.  &b. 

AosON,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso^  fWxn 
whom  the  Ausones,  a  people  of  Italy,  are  de- 
scended. 

AnsTBR,  one  of  tlie%inds  bbwing  firom  the 
south,  whose  breath  was  pernicious  to  flowers 
as  well  as  to  health.  He  was  parent  of  rain. 
Virg.  Ed.  2.  v.  58.     Ftrf.  Venti, 

AoTocTBdNES.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Adt^lt ens,  a  son  of  Mercury  by  Chion^  a 
daughter  of  DedaKon.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. His  craft  as  a  thief  has  been  greatly 
celebrated.  He  stole  the  flocks  of  hbneighbouriL 
and  mingled  them  with  his  own,  after  he  had 
changed  their  marks.  He  did  the  same  to  Sisy- 
phus son  of  iBolus  ;  but  Sisyi^us  was  as  crafty 
as  Autolvcus,  and  he  knew  nis  own  oxen  by  a 
mark  wnich  he  had  made  under  thdr  feet. 
Autolvcus  was  so  pleased  with  the  artifSoe  of 
Sisyphus,  that  he  immediately  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  him,  and  even  permitted  him  fkeely 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  daughter  Antidea. 
Hygtn.  fab.  200,  Ac—Ovid.  Met.  1,  fiib.  8.— 
ApoUod.  l.'-Homer.  Od.  14. 

AuTOM^DON,  a  son  of  Dioreus,  who  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  the 
charioteer  of  Achilles^  after  whose  death  he 
served  Pyrrhus  in  the  same  capacity.  Homer, 
n.  9, 16,  Ac—Virg.  Mn.  9,  v.  477. 

AuTONOE,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who 
married  Aristaus,  by  whom  she  had  Action, 
often  called  Autoneius  heros.  The  death  of 
her  son  [  Vid.  Aet€Bon\  was  so  painfhl  to  her, 
that  she  retired  from  Eksotia  to  Mmra,  whero 
she  soon  after  died.    Parte.  1,  c  A^Hyght. 

fab.  179.— 09<<{.  Met.  3,  v.  79a 11.  One  of 

the  Danaides.    ApoUod.  9l 

AzAN,  a  son  of  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia,  by 
Erato,  one  of  the  Dryades.  He  divided  his  fa- 
ther's kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphidas  and 
Elatus,  and  eaDed  his  share  Axania.    There 

was  in  Aiania  a  fountain  called  GMforJifs^  whose 
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waton  mvrt  a  dtafike  ixr  wine  to  thofe  who 
drankiCBOL  VUruw.  S^  c  X— Owid,  MeL  15, 
▼.323.— Poia.  8,0.4. 

B. 

Baccbiads,  a  Corinthian  family'deicended 
firom  Bacchia,  daughter  of  Dionysiua.  In  their 
Dootoraal  orgiM,  theft  aa  aome  report,  tore  to 
piaoaa  Actson,  son  of  Meliatoa,  which  ao  enrag- 
•d  the  father,  that  before  the  altar  he  entreated 
the  Corinthiana  to  roTenge  the  death  of  hb  aon, 
and  immediately  threw  himeelf  into  the  aea. 
Upon  thia  the  Baccbiads  were  banished,  and 
went  to  aettle  in  Sicily,  between  Pachynum 
and  Pelorua.     Chid.  Met,  b,  ▼.  AXfl—Strab.  a 

BACCBDa,  waa  aon  of  Jupitor  and  Semele, 
the  daogbter  of  Cadmoa.  After  ahe  had  en- 
joyed the  company  of  Jupiter,  Semele  waa  de- 
ceiivd,  and  periahed  by  the  artifice  of  Juno. 
Thia  goddeaa  aaeumed  the  ahape  of  Beroc,  So- 
iaele*8  nurie,  and  perauaded  her  that  ahe  ought 
to  beg  of  Jupiter  to  come  to  her  with  the  aame 
majeaty  aa  ne  courted  the  embraoea  of  Juno. 
The  artifice  aocoeeded,  and  when  Jupiter  pro- 
miaed  hia  miatreas  whatever  she  aakea,  Semele 
required  him  to  visit  her  with  all  the  divinity  of 
a  god.  Jupitor  was  unable  to  violate  hia  oath, 
and  Semele,  unable  to  bear  the  majesty  of  Jupi- 
ter, waa  consumed  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
^ild,  of  which  she  had  been  pregnant  for  aeven 
tnontb%  waa  with  difficulty  saved  firom  the 
flames,  and  put  in  his  father's  thigh,  where  he 
remained  the  full  time  be  naturally  was  to  have 
been  in  hia  mother's  womb.  From  this  dicum- 
stance  Bacchus  has  been  called  Bimater,  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Diroe,  a  nvmph  of  the  Ache- 
lous,  saved  him  from  the  damea.  Ovid  aavs, 
that  after  hia  Imth  he  waa  brought  up  by  his 
aunt  Ino^  and  aflerwarda  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  nymphs  of  Nysa.  Ludan  supposes  that 
Mercury  carried  him,  as  aoon  as  bom,  to  the 
nymphs  of  Nysa ;  and  ApoUooius  says,  that  he 
waa  carried  by  Mercury  to  a  nymph  in  the  is- 
land of  Eubcn,  whence  he  was  ariven  by  the 
power  of  JuiM\  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  Some  support  that  Naxos  can  boast  of 
the  plMse  of  hia  education,  under  the  nympba 
Fhiua,  Coronifl,  and  Clvda.  Pausaniaa  relates 
a  tradition  which  prevailed  in  the  town  of  Bra- 
ais  in  Peloponnesus  ;  and  accordingly  mentions 
that  Cadmus,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  daugh- 
ter's amours,  shut  her  up,  with  her  child  lately 
bom,  in  a  cofier,  and  exposed  them  on  the  aea. 
The  ooflfer  was  carried  aafe  by  the  wavea  to  the 
coast  of  Braaie ;  but  Semele  waa  found  dead 
and  Um  chikl  alive.  Semele  waa  honoured 
with  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  Bacchus  pio- 
porly  eduaited.  This  diversity  of  opimons 
shows  that  there  were  many  of  the  same  name. 
Dtodorus  speaka  of  three,  and  Cicero  of  a  great- 
er number ;  but  among  them  all,  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  Semele  aeems  to  have  obtained  the 
merit  of  the  rest.  Bacchus  is  the  Osiris  of  thcT 
E^g3rptians,  and  his  history  is  drawn  from  the 
Egyptian  traditions  concerning  that  ancient 
king.  Bacchus  asaisted  the  goda  in  their  vrars 
against  the  giants,  and  waa  cut  to  pieces  ;  but 
the  son  of  Semele  waa  not  then  bora  :  thia  tra- 
dition, therefore,  b  taken  from  the  history  of 
Oaris,  who  was  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon. 
and  the  worship  of  Osins  has  been  inlroduoed 
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by  Orpheus  into  Qreeoe  under  the  name  oi 
Bacchus.    In  bis  youth  he  waa  taken  asleep  m 
the  island  of  Naxos,  and  carried  away  by  aome 
mariners,  whom  he  changed  into  dotpbina,  ex- 
cept the  pilot,  who  had  expressed  some  concern 
at  his  misfortune.    His  expeditbn  into  the  eaat 
is  most  celebrated.    He  marched  at  the  bead  of 
an  army  composed  of  men  as  well  as  of  women, 
all  inapired  with  divine  fury,  and  armed  with 
thyrsuses,  cyoi^*^  <^<1  other  musical  instru- 
ments.   The  leader  waa  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and  waa  accompanied  by  Pan 
and  Silenua,  and  all  the  satyrs.    Hia  oonqoeata 
were  easy  and  without  bloodshed ;  the  people 
easily  submitted,  and  gratefully  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  god  the  hero  who  taught  them  the  use 
of  the  vine,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
manner  of  making  honey.     Amidst  his  benevo- 
lence to  mankind,  he  was  relentless  in  punishing 
all  want  of  reapect  to  his  divinity  ;  and  the  pu- 
nishment he  inflicted  on  Pentheus,  Agave,  Ly- 
curgus,  &C.  is  well  known.    He  has  received 
the  name  of  Liber,  Bromius,  Lycus,   Evan, 
Thyoneus,  Psilas,  dec  which  are  moatly  deriv- 
ed nxHn  the  placea  where  he  received  adoration, 
or  from  the  ceremonies  observed  in  his  festivah. 
As  he  was  the  god  of  vintage,  of  wine,  and  of 
drinkera,  he  ia  generally  represented  crowned 
with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  with  a  thyraua  in  hia 
hand.    His  figure  is  that  of  an  eflemmate  young 
man,  to  denote  the  joy  which  commonly  prevalE 
at  feasta  ;  and  sometimes  that  of  an  old  man, 
to  teach  ua  that  wine  taken  immoderately  will 
enervate  ua,  consume  our  health,  render  us  lo- 
quacious and  childish  like  old  men,  and  unable 
to  keep  secrete.    The  panther  ia  sacred  to  him, 
because  he  went  in  his  expedition  covered  with 
the  skin  of  that  boast.    The  magype  is  also  hia 
fiivourite  bird,  because  in  triumpl^  people  were 
permitted  to  speak  with  boldness  and  liberty. 
Bacchus  is  som^mes  represented  like  an  in- 
fiint,  holding  a  thyrsua  and  cluster  of  grapes, 
with  a  horn.    He  oftoi  'TCf*"  naked,  anu  ri- 
ding upon  the  ahoulders  or  Pan,  or  in  the  arms 
of  Silenua,  who  waa  his  fi)sCei^fiitber.    He  alao 
site  upon  a  celestial  globe,  bespangled  with  stars, 
and  ia  then  the  same  as  the  Sun  or  Osiris  of 
Egypt.    The  festivals  of  Bacchus,  generally 
called  Oisiea,  Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were 
introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  Danaaa 
and  hn  daughters.    The  inCunoua  debaucheries 
which  aroae  from  the  celebration  of  these  fiea- 
tivals  are  well  known.    {VitL  Dionyia,]    The 
amours  of  Bacchua  are  not ;  numerous.    Hs 
married  Ariadne,  after  ahe^  had  been  forsaken 
by  Theseus  in  the  island  of  Naxos ;  and  by 
her  he  had  many  children,  among  whom  were 
Ceranus,  Thoaa,  (Enopion,  Tauropolis,  dkc 
According  to  some,  he  waa  the  father  of  Hy- 
meneui^  whom  the  Atbeniana  made  the  god 
of  marriage.    The  E^gyptiana sacrifioedpiga  to 
him  before  the  doors  of  toeir  homes.    The  fir- 
tree,  the  yew-tree,  the  fig-tree,  the  ivy,  and  ths 
vine,  were  aacred  to  him  ;  and  the  goat  waa 
generally  sacrificed  to  him  on  account  of  tlis 
great  propensity  of  that  animal  to  destroy  ths 
vine.    Accordmg  to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  who 
ever  wore  a  crown.    His  beauty  ia  compared 
to  that  of  ApoUo  ;  and,  like  him,  he  is  repre- 
sented with  fine  hair  loosely  flowing  down  bis 
ahouUers,  and  he  ia  aaid  to  possess  eternal 
youth.    Sometimes  he  has  boraa,  either  bscauas 
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\ie  taught  the  CDUivation  of  the  ^rth  ^Hh  oxen, 
or  because  Jupiter,  his  father^  Hftpeared  to  him 
in  the  deserts  of  Libya  under  tLe  shape  of  a 
ram,  and  supplied  bis  thirsty  armj  with  water. 
Bacchus  went  down  to  hell  to  recover  his  mo- 
ther, whom  Jupiter  willingly  made  a  goddess, 
under  the  name  of  Thyone.  The  three  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Bacchus,  which  Diodorus 
mentions,  are,  the  one  who  conquered  the  In- 
dies, and  is  surnamed  the  bearded  Bacchus;  a 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  was  repre- 
scnted  with  horns;  and  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Snmele,  called  the  Bacchus  of  Thebes.  Those 
mentioDed  by  Cicero  are,  a  son  of  Proserpine ; 
a  son  of  Nisus,  who  built  Nysa ;  a  son  of  Ca* 
pnus,  who  reigned  in  the  Indies ;  a  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  the  moon ;  and  a  son  of  Thyone  and 
Nisus.  Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  2  and  Z.-^Paua.  2,  c. 
22,  37, 1.  3,  c  24,  L  5,  c  19,  &e,—Herodot  1,  c. 
150, 1.  2,  c  49;  48,  id.—Plut.  in  Itid,  4-  Oeir. 
— Died.  L  3.  Ac^OrpheuMin  Dionya.—Apol- 
lo<2.  1,  c  9, 1  3,  c  4^  Ac—Ovid.  Met.  hb.  3, 
Ac.  Arnor.  3, 1.  3,  Past.  3,  v.  716.— ifj^g^'n.  fab. 
155, 167,  Ac-^PUn.  7,  c.  56, 1.  8,  c.  2»  1. 36,  c. 
^—Bmer.  IL  &.—Lact.  dejals,  Rd.  I,  c.  22. 
—  Virg,  Q.  S;  &c.-^Buripid.  in  Bacck. — Zm- 
eian,  de  Saer\f,  de  Baccho,  in  dial.  Deor, — 
Appian,  in  Cyntg, — Philostrat,  1,  Icon,  c.  50. 
—Senec.  in  Char,  (Edip.—MartkU.  8>  ep.  26, 
L  14,  ep.  107. 

BASiLtA,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
w  ho  w«s  mother  of  all  the  gods.    LHod.  3. 

BatIa,  a  daughter  of  Teucer,  who  married 
Dardanus.    AvoUod.  3^  c.  10. 

Battus.  a  shepherd  of  Pylos,  who  promised 
Mercury  that  he  would  not  discover  his  having 
at(^  the  flocks  of  Admetua,  which  Apdb 
tended.  He  violated  his  promise,  and  was 
turned  into  a  pomice  stone.  Ovid,  Met.  2,  v, 
702. 

Baubo,  a  woman  who  received  Ceres  when 
she  sought  her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  and 

Sve  her  some  water  to  quench  her  thirst  Ovid, 
et,  b,  &b.  7. 

Baucis,  an  old  woman  of  Phrygia,  who,  with 
lier  husband  Philemon,  lived  in  a  small  cottagei 
in  a  penurious  manner,  when  Jupiter  ana 
Mercury  travelled  in  disguise  over  Asia.  The 
ffods  came  to  the  cottage,  where  thej  received 
Uie  best  thineB  it  afibnled ;  and  Jupiter  was  so 
pleased  with  Uieir  hospitality,  that  he  metamor- 
phosed their  dwelling  into  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple^ of  which  Baucis  and  her  husband  were 
made  priests.  After  they^  had  lived  happy  to 
an  extreme  old  age,  they  died  both  at  the  same 
hour,  according  to  their  request  to  Jupiter,  that 
one  might  not  have  the  sorrow  of  following  the 
other  to  the  ffn^e.  Their  bodies  were  changed 
into  trees  befi»ie  the  doort  of  the  temple.  Ovid, 
Met,  8,  T.  631,  &c. 

BfiBBRtcc,  a  daughter  •f  Danaui^  who  is 
said  to  have  spared  her  husband*  Most  authon^ 
however,  attribute  that  character  of  humanity 
to  Hypermnestra.     Vid,  Danaides, 

Belrntts,  a  divinity  of  the  Gfauli.  the  same 
as  the  Apollo  of  the  Qroeks  and  the  Oroc  of 
the  Eigrptiana. 

Brlides,  a  sutname  given  to  the  daughters 
of  Belus.     Ovid,  Met,  4,  v.  463. 

Belides.  a  name  applied  to  Palemedes,  as 
descended  from  Belus.     Virg.  Mn.  2,  v.  82. 

Bblisama,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 

Faet  IlL-4  a 


Gkuls,  signifying  qvbeen  <if  heaven.    Osr,  Beik 
Gall,  6. 

BELLERdpHON,    aoQ  of  Glaticui,    king   o^ 
Ephyre^  by  Eur^^Mde,  was  at  first  called  Hip^ 
ponous.    The  murder  of  his  brother,  whom 
some  call  Aidmenus  or  Beller,  procured  him 
the  name  of  Bellerophon,  or  wmrderer  of  Bel^ 
Ur%    After  this  murder,  BeUeiophon  fled  to  th« 
court  of  ProBtos  king  of  Axgos.    Ab  he  was  of 
a  handsome  appearance,  the  king's  wife,  called 
Antea  or  Stenoboea,  fell  in  tovewith  himi  and 
as  he  slighted  her  passion,  she  accused  him  be<- 
fore  her  husband  of  attempts  upon  her  vbtne^ 
ProBtuf.  unwilling  to  violate  the  lawa  of  hospi- 
tality, by  punismnff   BeUerophoo,   sent  hun 
avray  to  his  fether-in-law  Jobates  kingef  Ly- 
cia,  and  gave  hun  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged 
the  king  to  punish  with  death  a  man  who  bad 
so  dishonourably  treated  his  daughter.    From 
that  circumstance,  all  letters  which  are  of  an 
unfavourable  tendency  to  the  bearer,  have  been 
called  letters  qf  Belterophon,    Jobates,  to  satjs» 
fy  his  Bon*in-law,  sent  Bellerophon  to  conquer 
a  horrible  monster  called  Chimara,  in  which 
dangerous  expedition  he  hoped,  arid  was  even 
assured,  he  must  perish^     [  Vid^  ChimcBra,] 
But  the  providence  of  Minerva  supported  himi 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasui^ 
he  conquered  the  monster  imd  letumed  viclo> 
rious.  ^  After  this  Jobates  sent  him  against  the 
Soljrmij  in  herpes  of  seeing  him  destroyed ;  but 
he  obtained  another  victory^  and  oonqOMed  af- 
terwards the  Amazons,  bjy  tlie  king's  order.  At 
his  return  horn  this  thud  expedition,  he  was 
attacked  by  aparty  sent  against  him  bv  Jobates^ 
but  he  destroved  all  his  assassins,  and  conviBc^ 
ed  the  king  that  innocence  is  always  ptotectad 
by  the  gws.     Upon  this  Jobates  no  longer 
sought  to  destroy  his  life^  but  jgave  him  hie 
daughter  in  mamage,  andniade  him  his  succes* 
sor  on  the  throne  or  Lvdi,  as  he  was  without 
male  issue.    Some  aothors  have  supported  that 
he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  upon  the  horse 
Pegasus,  but  that  Jupiter  sent  an  insect,  which 
stunff  the  horse^  and  threw  down  the  rider,  who 
wandered  upon  the  earth  in  the  greatest  melan* 
choly  and  dejection  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
one  generation  before  the  Trepan  war^    Belle- 
n^phoa  had  two  son%  Isander,  who  was  killed 
in  his  war  against  the  Solymi,  and  Hippolo- 
chusi  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  hie 
death,  besides  one  daughter  called  Hippoduni^ 
who  had  Sarpedon  by  Jupfter,    The  wife  of 
Belleiophon  is  called  Fhikmoe  by  ApoHodonn^ 
and  Acnemone  by  Homer.    Homer,  IL  6,  v. 
156,  &C.— Juo.  lO.'-Apollod.  2»  c.  3,  L  3,  e.  L 
—Bygin.  fitb.  157  and  243.  P.  -d.  2^  c  18.— 
Beeiod.  Tkeog,  ▼.  325.— »rfl<.  4»  od.  11,  t. 
26.— Pau*.  d,  c  31. 

Bblus.     ra.Partn. 

BBROioif  and  Albion,  two  gianti^  ioni  or 
Neptune,  who  opposed  Hercules  as  he  attempt* 
ed  to  cross  the  Rbone^  and  were  killed  with 
stones  from  heaven.    Mela,  2,  c  5. 

Bbrob,  I.  an  old  woman  of  Eudaunis,  nurse 
to  Semele.  Juno  assumed  her  snape  when' she 
perroaded  Semele  not  to  grant  her  fevoon  to 
Jupiter  if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  roswstj  of  a 

goT    Ovid.  Met.  3.  v.  m -n.  The  wife  of 

borydus,  whose  form  was  aaramed  by  Iris  at 
the  instigation  of  Juno»  when  she  advised  the 
Txcdan  women  to  bum  the  fleet  of  iBneas  in 
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SkUt.     Virg,  Mm,  5»  t.  600.— -IIL  One  of 
the  Ocf  nirlfi^  atleiidaat  npoQ  Cyieoe.     Virg, 

0.  4  ▼.  341. 
BiA,adanghterofPaIlMb7  8t7z.    Apettod. 

1,  c2. 

BiAKOs,  L  a  ton  of  Tiberioi  tod  Mtnto^  tfie 
daughter  of  Timiat,  who  received  the  enmaine 
of  Ocoa%  and  leigiied  owr  Etnuia.  Ha  built 
a  town,  which  he  caOed  Mantoa  after  hu  mo- 
ther**  name.  Hit  tomb  waa  teen  in  the  age  of 
Vifgil  oo  the  road  betweoD  Mantua  and  Andea. 

Virg.  EeL  9,  ▼.  60. II.  A  centaor,  killed 

bj  Theteaa.     OvUL  Met,  \%  ▼.  349. 

BiAB,  aoo  of  Amvthaon  and  Idomeoe,  waa 
king  of  Aigoa^  and  brother  to  the  faroonaaoolh- 
lajer  Mekmpiia.  He  fell  in  k>fe  with  Perone, 
daughter  of  Neleui^  ting  of  Pyfea  ^  but  the  &- 
ther  refiiaed  to  give  hii  daughter  in  marriage 
beibfe  he  reoetved  the  oxen  of  Iphidus.  Me- 
lampof,  al  hie  brother'a  request^  went  to  teiae 
the  oxen,  and  waa  caught  in  the  lact.  He, 
howeTer,  one  year  after,  iecei?ed  Ins  liberty  from 
Iphidua,  who  preaented  him  with  hit  oxen  as  a 
reward  fbr  hia  great  aorricet.  Biaa  receiTod  the 
oxen  from  hia  brother,  and  obliged  Neleoa  to 
ffiTo  htm  hia  daughter  in  marriage.  Homer.' 
Od.  11.— Patw.  ^  c  6  and  18,1  4,  c.  34.— 
ApoUod.  1,  c  9. 

BtFORMia  (ttoojbrm»)f  a  surname  of  Bac- 
chus and  Janus.  Bacchus  received  it  because 
he  changed  himself  into  an  old  woman  to  fly 
from  the  peraeeution  of  Juno,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  represented  aome^mes  as  a  young, 
and  aometimea  as  an  old  man. 

BiFRONt,  a  surname  of  Janus,  because  he 
was  lepfesented  with  itoo  faca  among  the  Ro- 
mans, as  acquainted  with  the  past  and  fature. 
Virg.  Mn.  7,  ▼.  180. 

BiMATER,  a  surname  of  Bacdius,  which  sig- 
nifies that  be  had  tvo  mo^ert,  because,  when 
he  was  taken  frtmi  his  mothei's  womb,  he  was 
phu^  in  the  thigh  of  his  fiOher  Jupiter.  Ovid, 
Met.  4,  V.  13. 

BisTON,  son  of  Mars  and  Callirhoe,  built 
Bittonia  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thradans  are 
often  called  Bi*tone».  Berodot,  7,  c  IIQ.^^ 
P/in.  4,  c  l4.^Luean.  7.  ▼.  569. 

BoLiNA,  a  virgin  of  Achaia,  who  rejected  the 
addresses  of  ApoUo,  and  threw  herseLf  into  the 
sea  to  avoid  his  importunities.  The  god  made 
her  immortal  There  is  a  city  which  beaia  her 
name  in  Achaia.    Paut,  7,  c.  93. 

Bona  Dea,  a  name  given  to  Ops,  Vesta, 
Cybde,  Rhea,  by  the  (3feeks;  and  by  the  La- 
tins, to  Fauna,  or  Fuata.  This  goddess  was  so 
chaste,  that  no  man  but  her  hoaband  saw  her 
after  her  marriage;  from  which  reason,  her 
festivals  were  oelebnited  only  in  tiie  night  by 
the  Roman  matrons  in  the  liouses  of  the  high^ 
eat  oflicers  of  the  state,  and  all  the  statuerof 
the  men  were  carefully  covered  vrith  a  veil 
where  the  ceremonies  were  obaerved.  In  the 
latter  affes  of  the  repubOe,  however,  the  sanc- 
tity of  these  mysUries  was  profaned  by  the  in- 
trusionofmen.^»  6,  v.  313.— /Voper/.  4, 
•*-3  '''  ^•— ^>»^-  ^  Art.  Am.  3,  V.  ^. 

Bonus  Evf  ntus,  a  Roman  deUy,  whose  wor- 
ship  was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants.     He 
wasremented  hohhng  a  cop  in  Wright  hand, 
and  in  his  left,  eats  of  com.     Varro  deH  jbmi 
— P/in.  84,  c.  8.  ^'  ^'  *• 

BoOTiSb  a  northemconsteOatkm  near  the 


Una  Blajor,  abo  called  Bubulcus  and  Afe<4>- 
phylax.  Some*  suppose  it  to  be  Icarus,  the  fii- 
thcr  of  Erigone,  who  was  killed  by  shepherds 
forinebria£ig  them.  Others  maintain  that  it 
is  Aicas,  whom  Jupiter  placed  in  heaven.  Ovid. 
Fa9t.  3,  V.  405.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c  43. 

BooiTS,  and  Bceotus,  a  aon  of  Neptune  and 
Melanippe,  exposed  by  his  mother,  but  preserv- 
ed by  shepheros.    Bygin.  fab.  186. 

BoBEADEs,  Uie  desoendanta  of  Boreas^  who 
long  posseased  Uie  supreme  power  and  the 
priesthood  in  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Diod.  1  and  3. 

Boreas,  the  name  of  the  nmlh  wind  blow- 
ing fiom  the  Hyperborean  mountains.  Ac- 
oonling  to  the  poets  he  was  son  of  Astrsus  and 
Aurora,  but  otners  make  him  aon  of  the  Stry- 
mon.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  Hyacinthui^ 
[  Vid.  Byaexnthua]  and  carried  away  Orithyia, 
who  refused  to  receive  his  addresses,  and  by 
her  he  had  Zetes  and  Calais,  Cleopatra  and 
Chione.  He  vras  worshipoed  as  a  deity,  and 
represented  with  winss  and  white  hair.  The 
Athenians  dedicated  utars  to  him,  and  to  the 
winds,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Europe.  Bomer. 
n.  20,  V.  222.— £r«ioc{.  Theog.  v.  379.— iipo^- 
lod.  3,  c  Ib.—Btrodot.  7,  c  189.— Or«f.  Met. 
6,v.70O. 

Brakchiales,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Branchus,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  son  of  Smi- 
cms,  beloved  by  ApoUo,  who  gave  him  the 
power  of  prophecy.  He  gave  orades  at  Didy- 
me,  which  became  inferior  to  none  of  the  Gre* 
dan  orades,  except  Delphi,  and  which  exchang- 
ed the  name  of  Didyniean  for  that  of  Branchi- 
ds.  The  temple,  according  to  Stnbo,  wss  set 
on  fire  by  Xerxe&  who  to^  praaesstnn  of  the 
riches  it  contained,  and  transported  the  people 
into  Sogdiana,  where  they  built  a  dty,  which 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Alexander.  Strab. 
l5.Stat,  TTieb.  3^  v.  479.— Iiucan.  de  Da- 
mo. 

Bri  AREUs,  I.  a  famous  giant,  son  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  who  had  100  hai&  and  50  heads^  and 
was  called  by  men  iEgeon,  and  only  by  the 

fods,  Briareus.  When  Jono^  Neptune,  and 
dinerva  conspired  to  dethrone  Jupitor,  Bria- 
reus ascended  the  heavens,  and  seated  himself 
next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  oons[nraton  by 
his  fierce  nd  threatening  looks,  that  they  de- 
sisted.  He  assisted  the  giants  in  the  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  thrown  under  mount  jEtna* 
according  to  some  accounts.  BeHod,  77ie0^. 
V.  14a— iipo/Zod.  1,  c  1.— flom^r.  11.  1,  v.  403. 

Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  287,  I.  18,  v.  565. II.  A 

Cyclop,  made  judge  between  Apollo  and  Nep- 
tune, in  their  dispute  about  the  isthmus  and 
promontory  of  Connth.  He  gave  the  former  to 
Neptune,  and  the  latter  to  ApoUo.  PauB.  2, 
c.  1. 

Briseis.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Brises.     Vid.  Part  II. 

BRrseus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  hb 
nurse  Brisa,  or  his  temple  at  Brisa,  a  promonto- 
ry at  Lesbos.     PcrsivM,  1,  v.  76. 

Britomartib,  L  a  beautiful  nymph  of  CrelSL 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Charme,  who  devoted 
herwlf  to  hunting,  and  becaidiB  a  great  fiivourite 
of  Diana.  She  was  loved  by  Minos,  who  pop- 
sued  her  so  closely,  that,  to  avoid  hia  importo- 
nities,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Pane.  3; 
c  30^  I.  3,  c  14. IL  A  surname  of  Diana. 
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Brizo,  the  goddcit  of  dratn^,  wonhipptd  in 
DeloiL 

Bromics,  I.  a  fmiDtme  of  Bacchus,  from 
•M^iv,  frtndert^  allading  to  the  ffroftns  which 
bemele  uttered  when  consumed  by  Jupiter's  fire. 

Onid,  Mtt.  4,  V.  11. 11.  A  ion  iEgyptos. 

ApoUod.  2,  c  1. 

Bbomus,  one  of  the  centaurs.     Ovid,  Met, 

l^^V*  45".  uuriii  ui  fwcii^  uie  mvi*avi~a  uhu|n«  u<;«k  mso 

Brontes,  {thunder^)  one  of  the  Cjclops.    Isthmus.    He  wss  killed  for  tbb  impiety  by  the 
nrcr  /Rti  ft  V  AO^  i  ^q^  ^^d  s  monumeot  raised  to  h^-  "~*"~>«i 

Pat».  %  c.  10. 
Cabarnos,  a  deity  wonhipped 


Virg.  jEti.  8,  V.  425. 

Brotbeus,  a  aon  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva, 
who  burned  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to 
which  his  deformity  subjected  him.  Ovid,  Met, 
^  V.  517. 

BocoLiON^  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  after  Laias. 

Pau»,  Of  c  5. II.  A  son  of  Laomedon  and 

the  nymph  Calybe. III.  A  son  of  Hercules' 

and  Prazithea.  He  was  also  called  Bucolns. 
-^— IV.  A  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia. 
ApoUod,  2  and  a 

Bun£a,  a  surname  of  Juno. 

BuNuSj  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Alddamea, 
who  obtained  the  government  of  Corinth  when 
.£etes  went  to  Uolchis.  He  built  a  temple  to 
Juno.    Pau8,  2;  c.  3  and  4. 

BupHAGus,  I.  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Thomax, 
killed  by  Diana,  whose  virtue  be  had  attempted. 
A  river  of  Arcadia  bears  his  name.    Paua,  8^ 

c  24. ^11.   A  surname  of  Hercules,  given 

him  on  account  of  his  ffluttony. 

Bora,  a  daughter  ofyupiter,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Ion  and  Helice,  from  whom  Bura  ot 
JBurity  once  a  flourishing  city  in  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth, received  its  name.  Otid,  Met.  15,  v. 
293.— Paw*.  7,  c.  25.— Strod.  1  and  8.— -Diod. 
15. 

BusiRTs,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  or  L^ianaasa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busiris  carried 
him  to  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot.  The 
hero  soon  disentangled  himself,  and  oflbred  the 
tyrant  his  son  AmphidamaS|  and  the  ministers 
of  his  cruelty  on  the  altar. 

Botes,  I.  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amyous, 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  combat 
ofthecestus.  He  came  to  Sidly.  where  he  was 
received  by  Lycaste,  by  whom  ne  had  a  son 
called  E^x.  Xycaste,  on  account  of  her  beau- 
ty, was  called  Venus ;  hence  Eryx  is  often  call- 
ed the  son  of  Venus. —  Virg,  JSn.  5,  v.  372. 

II.  A  son  of  Pandion  and  Zeuxippe,  priest 

of  Minerva  and  Neptune.  He  married  Chtho- 
nia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus.    ApoUod.  3,  c  14 

&c 41 1.  An  arm-bearer  to  Anchises,  and 

afterwards  to  Ascanius.  Apollo  Bseumcu  bis 
shape  when  he  descended  from  heaven  to^  en- 
courage Ascanius  to  %ht.  Butes  was  killed 
by  Tumus.     Virg,  Mn.  9,  v.  647,  L  12^  v. 

Btblia,  a  name  of  Venus. 

Byblis,  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Cyanea. 
Some  sav  that  Uaunus  became  enamoured  of 
her;  and  others  report. that  he  fled  fromhissis- 
ter's  importunities,  who  sought  him  all  over 
Lyda  and  Caria,  and  at  last  sat  down  all  bathed 
in  tears,  and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the 
same  name.  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am,  1,  v.  284. — 
Met,  9,  V.  451.— £l^^m.  fab.  243.— Patis.  7,  c 
5. 

Btzas,  a  son  of  Neptune,  king  of  Thrace^ 


C. 


Caanthvs,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
He  wss  ordered  br  his  fiitfaer  to  seek  his  sister 
Malia,  whom  Apollo  had  carried  away,  and  he 
burnt  in  revenge  the  ravisher's  temple  near  the 
.  ..^  ""  ""  id  forthbimp*  '   *^~"''" 

raised  to  hu  memory. 


at   Paios. 
His  priestf  were  callecl  Cabanu.' 

Cabiri,  [variously  eonsidered  as  ancient  in- 
habitants of  B<eotia,  sacred  priests,  and  deities. 
Some  report  that  Pfometheus,  one  of  the  Cabiri, 
received  Ceres  when  in  quest  of  Proserpine ; 
that  she  entrusted  to  him  and  his  son  a  secret, 
which  they  religiously  kept.    Hence  the  Cabirie 
mysteries.    When  the  Cabiri  were  dispersed 
by  the  Epigoni,  at  the  time  of  the  Theban  ex- 
pedition, the  few  survivors  united  and  became 
priests  of  Ceres.    Others  identifv  the  Cabiri 
with  the  Cnretcs,  Corybantes,  and  Dactyli ;  to 
wbich^ahBr  adds  the  Dioscuii,  Anacte^  and 
Telchines.    This  writer  considers  the  Cabiri 
as  the  same  with  the  Arkite  Titans^  or  the 
ftunilv  of  Noah.    They  were  likewise  denomi- 
nated X«aret  and  Penate$.    Hence  Viigil  unites 
the  Penates  with  the  Magni  Dii,  or  Cabiri, 
and  describes  Augustus  as  bringing  them  into 
the  naval  battle  of  Actium.    An^er  title  by 
which  the  Cabiri  were  known,  was  thst  of  the 
Manet;  while  their  mother  was  supposed  to 
have  been  called  Mania.    According  to  Faber, 
Mania  is  the  Noetic  ark ;  and  the  Amines,  how- 
ever their  history  may  have  been  corrupted,  are 
no  other  than  the  patriarch*  and  his  family* 
Nonnns  repieaents  the  Cabiri  as  sons  of  Vul- 
can, Mid  AcusUaus,  the  Argive,  aflirms  that 
Casmilus,  or  Meicuiy,  was  the  son  of  Vulcan 
and  Cabira,  and  the  father  of  the  three  Cabiri, 
(rom  whom  were  bom  the  three  Cafairides;  and 
lastly,  Phereoydes  mentions  that  the  three  Ca- 
biri and  the  three  Cabirides  were  the  o£bpring 
of  Vulcan  and  Cikbira,the  daughter  of  Proteus. 
Herodotus  affirms  that  the  wonhip  of  the  Ca- 
biri was  brought  to  Samothrace  by  the  Pelasgl. 
Traces  of  the  Cabirie  worship  are  found  in 
Phoenicia,  Rome,  Twhere  were  altars  to  the  Ca- 
biri in  the  Circus  Maximus,)  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.    Faber*9  CabirL-^BiiUin, 
Strabo,  10.— iVbnni.  Dionye,  14.— .^n.  3,  11, 
8,  678.— £fered.  %.] 

Cabiria,  a  surname  of  Ceres. 

Caccs,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Vulcan  and 
Medusa,  repsesented  as  a  three-headed  monster, 
and  as  voauting  flames.  He  resided  in  Italy. 
He  plundersd  the  neighbouring  country ;  and 
when  Hercules  retunm  from  the  conquest  of 
Geryon,  Cacos  stole  some  of  his  oows,  and 
dragged  them  backwards  into  his  cave  to  pre- 
vent discovery.  Hercules  departed  without 
perceiving  the  theft ;  but  his  oxen  having  lowed, 
were  answered  h7  the  cows  in  the  cave  of  Ca- 
cus,  and  the  hero  became  acquainted  with  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  He  ran  to  the  place,  at- 
tacked Cacus,  and  sHcangled  him  in  his  arms, 
though  vomiting  fire  and  smoke.  Hercules 
ereoted  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Servetor,  in  cooh 
memoratkwofthisvM^;  and  an  annoallbt^ 
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«)««1  WM  iMthntod  bj  the  inhabitaiitfl  in  honour 
of  the  hero  who  had  delivered  them  float  wkch 
a  pablic  caUmity.  Ovid,  1,  rtut.  t.  &51. — 
Vtrg,  Mn,  8,  ▼.  l^^Properi.  4,  eL  10.— 
Juv.  5,  ▼.  135.— Z^P.  1,  c  l.—Dionyt.  Bdl.  1, 

c  9. 

Cadmuii  aoo  of  Agenor  king  of  Phoenieia, 
by  Telephaaea  or  Agnope,  was  ordered  by  his 
Ibther  to  go  in  qneet  of  hii  lieter  Enropa  whom 
Japiter  had  carried  away,  and  he  was  never  to 
return  to  Phttnida  if  he  did  not  bring  her  bade 
As  his  search  proved  firoiUess,  heeonauhed  the 
orade  of  ApoUo^  and  was  ordered  to  build  a 
city  where  he  should  see  a  young  hei^  stop  in 
the  grass,  and  to  oali  the  country  BiBoda.    He 
Ibund  the  heifer  according  to  the  direetions  of 
the  oracle;  and  as  he  wished  to  Ihank  the  god 
by  a  saoiiftof,  he  sent  hb  eompanions  to  fetch 
water  from  a  neichbouring  grove.    The  waters 
were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  guarded  by  a  dragon, 
which  devoured  all  the  Pluenidan's  attendants. 
Cacbnus,  tired  of  their  seeming  delay,  went  to 
the  phu^  and  saw  the  monster  still  feeding  on 
their  flesh.    He  attacked  the  dragon,  and  over- 
oame  it  by  the  asnstanoe  of  MiiMTva,  and 
sowed  the  teeth  in  a  plain,  upon  whidi  armed 
men  suddenly  rose  up  irom  the  ground.    He 
threw  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they 
instantly  turned  their  aims  one  against  the 
other,  till  aU  perished  except  five,  who  assist- 
ed him  in  building  his  d^.     Soon  after  he 
married  Hermoine,  the  daugnter  of  Venus,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Pdydorus,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, Ino,  Agave,  Autonoe,  and  Semde.    Juno 
persecuted  those  children;  and  their  well-known 
misfortunes  so  distracted  Cadmus  and  Her- 
moine, that  they  retired  to  H^rkum,  loaded 
with  grief  and  inflnn  with  age.    The^  entreat- 
ed the  gods  to  remove  them  from  the  misfortunes 
of  Ufe,  and  they  were  immediately  ohanffed  into 
serpents.    Some  explain  the  dragon's  Able,  by 
supposing  that  it  was  a  king  m  the  country 
whom  Cadmus  conquered  1^  war;  and  tlie 
armed  men  rising  firomthe  fidd,  is  no  more  than 
men  armed  with  brass,  accormng  to  the  ambi- 
guous significatioQ  of  a  Phconician  word.    Cad- 
mus was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of 
letters  into  Qnece ;  but  some  maintain  that  the 
alphabet  which  he  brought  firom  Phoenida  was 
only  different  from  that  which  is  used  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  .This  alphabet 
consisted  only  of  16  letters,  to  which,  afterwards, 
a  others  were  added.    (  Vid.  Simonide*^  Epi- 
charmiUf  and  Palamedes.'S    The  worship  of 
4  many  of  the  Egyptian  ana  Phoenician  ddties 
was  also  introduced  by  Cadmus,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  come  into  Greece  1493  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  to  have  died  61  years  after. 
According  to  those  who  believe  that  Thebes 
was  built  at  the  sound  of  Amphion's  lyre,  Cad- 
mus buik  only  a  small  dtadel,  whksh  he  oalled 
Cadmea,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  dty 
whidi  was  finished  by  one  of  his  successors. 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  fiib.  I,  2,  Ac-^Herodot,  2,  o.  49, 
l,4,c.  in—Bygin.  fiib.  6, 76,  155,  Ae.^Diod. 
1,  dMs.— Pota.  9,  c.  6,  &c.— iX»iod.  Theog, 
V.  937,  &c. 

CapOceus,  a  rod  entwined  at  one  end  by 
two  serpenu,  in  the  fi»nn  of  two  equal  semidr- 
cles.  It  tras  the  attribute  of  Mercury  and  the 
emhkm  of  power,  and  it  had  been  given  him  by 
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Apdlo  in  return  for  the  lyre.  Various  infer- 
pretatbns  have  been  put  upon  the  two  serpents 
round  it.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  symbol 
of  Jupiter's  amours  with  Rhea,  when  these  twa 
ddties  transformed  thcmsdves  into  snakes. 
Others  say  tlwit  it  originates  from  Mercury  »8  hav- 
ing appeased  the  fury  of  two  serpenU  that  were 
fitting,  by  touching  them  with  his  "o^^^*"*: 
dence  is  generally  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  these  two  serpents,  and  the  win^  are  the 
symbd  of  diligence ;  both  necessary  in  the  pup. 
suit  of  business  and  commerce,  which  Mercury 
patronized.  With  it.  Mercury  conducted  to 
the  infernal  regions  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
couW  lull  to  sleep,  and  even  raise  to  life  a 
dead  person.     Virg,  jBn,  4,  v.  342.— Horaf.  1» 

od.  10.  ,  .     _ 

Cjbc6lu8,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  ooncetveo,  sa 
some  say,  by  hb  mother,  when  a  spaA  of  firo 
fell  into  her  bosom.  He  was  called  C»cu?us 
because  his  eyes  were  small.    After  a  life  spent 


in  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Pr«nerte ; 
but  being  unaMe  to  find  inhaMtants,  he  im- 
plored V^can  to  show  whether  he  really  was 
hb  father.  Upon  thb  a  flame  suddenly  shone 
among  a  multitude  who  were  aswmUcd  to  see 
some  spectacle,  and  thinr  were  immediatf^  per- 
suaded to  become  the  subjects  of  Cacuhis.  Virg. 
jEn.  7,  V.  680,  says,  that  he  was  found  in  fire 
by  shepherds,  and  on  that  account  called  son  of 
Vulcan,  who  b  the  god  of  fire. 
Cbneus,  one  of  the  Argonauts.    JpeUodl, 

c.  9. 

Cevtb,  a  Thessafian  woman,  daughter  of 
EUtus,  who  obtained  fmro  Neptune  the  power 
to  change  her  sex,  and  to  become  invuhieraUe. 
She  al«>  changed  her  name,  and  was  called 
CdBTtetu.  In  the  wars  of  the  LapiChe  against 
the  Centaurs,  she  ofl^ded  Jupiter,  and  was 
overwhelmed  vrith  a  hugs  pite  of  wood,  and 
changed  hitoa  bird.— Ositf.  Met,  12,  v.  172  and 
479.- Fir^.  jBn.  6,  v.  448,  says,  that  she  re- 
turned again  to  her  pristine  form. 

Calchas,  a   cdeonited   soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.    He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy, 
in  the  ofiice  of  high  priest ;  and  he  informed 
them  that  that  dty  could  not  be  U^ken  without 
the  aid  erf"  Achilles,  that  thdr  fleet  could  not 
sail  from  AuUs  before  Iphigenb  was  sacrificed 
to  Dbna,  and  that  the  plague  could  noi  be  stop- 
ped in  the  Gredan  army  before  the  reetoratioD 
of  Chryseb  to  her  folher.    He  told  them  also 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  before  ten  years 
siege.    He  had  recdved  the  power  of  divination 
from  Apollo.    Calchas  was  informed  that  as 
soon  as  ne  found  a  man  more  skilled  than  him- 
self in  divination,  he  must  perish ;  and  thb 
happened  near  Cdophon,  afler  the  Trojan  vsar. 
He  was  unable  to  tell  how  many  figs  were  in 
the  branches  of  a  certain  fig-tree ;  and  when 
Mopsus  mentioned  the  exact  number,  Calchas 
died  through  grief.    [  Vid.  Mopnu.]    Rather. 
21.  1,  v.  ®. — JBtckyL  in  Agam^—Burip.  in. 
Xphig.^Paut.  1,  c.  43, 

Calchinta.  a  daughter  of  Leudppus.  She 
had  a  son  by  Neptune,  who  inherited  nb  grand- 
father's kingdom  of  Sicyon.     Paus.  2,  c.  5. 

Caliadne,  the  wife  of  Egyptqs.  ApoUod.  2; 
c.  1, 

CALLidpE,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne,  who.  presided  over  elo- 
quence and  heroic  poed^*    ^^  i*  »><1  to  be 
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tbe  mother  of  Orpheus  by  ApoHo,  and  Horace 
supposes  her  able  to  play  on  any  musical  instru- 
ment. She  was  represented  with  a  trumpet  in 
her  right  hand,  and  with  books  in  the  other, 
which  signified  that  her  office  was  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  famous  actions  of  heroes,  as  Clio  was 
employed  in  celebrating  them ;  and  she  held 
the  Uiree  most  famous  epic  poems  of  antiquity, 
and  appeared  generally  crowned  with  laurels. 
She  settled  the  dispute  between  Venus  and 
Proserpine,  concerning  Adonis,  whose  compa- 
ny these  two  goddesses  wished  both  perpetually 
to  enjoy.  Hesiod.  Theog. — ApoUoa.  1,  c.  3. — 
Horat.  od. 

CallirhSb,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander, 
who  married  Troas,  by  whom  she  had  Uus,  Ga- 
nymede, and  Assaracus. II.  A  daughter  of 

Oceanus  and  Tethys,  mother  of  Echidna,  Or- 
thos,  and  Cerberus,  by  Cbrysaor.  Hesiod.^^^ 
III.  A  daughter  of  Lyous,  tyrant  of  Libya, 
who  kindly  received  Diomedes  at  his  return 
from  Troy.    He  abandoned  her,  upon  which 

she  killed  hersel£ IV.  A  daughter  of  the 

Acbelous,  who  married  Akmeon.  Vid.  Ale- 
Yiueon.     Paua,  8L  c  24b 

Callisto,  and  Calibto,  called  also  Helic& 
was  daughter  pf  Lycaon  kmg  of  Arcadia,  and 
one  of  Diana's  attendants.  She  had  a  son  by 
Jupiter,  called  Areas.  Juno,  who  was  iealous 
of  Jupiter,  changed  Calisto  into  a  bear;  but  the 
god,  apprehensive  of  her  being  hurt  by  the 
huntsmen,  made  lier  a  constdlation  of  heaven, 
with  her  son  Areas,  under  the  name  of  the  bear. 
Ovid,  Met.  %  &b.  4,  &c.^Apollod.  3,  c  8.— 
Hytfin,  feb.  176  and  177.— Pan*.  8,  c  3. 

Calyce,  I.  a  daughter  of  ^olus,  son  of  He- 
lenus  and  Enaretta  daughter  of  Deimachus. 
She  had  Endymion,  king  of  Ells,  by  Ethllus 
the  son  of  Jupiter.  ApoUod,  1,  c.  7. — Pau»,  5, 
c  1.*^— II.  A  Grecian  girl,  who  fell  in  love 
with  a  youth  called  EvathTus.  As  she  was  un- 
able to  gain  the  object  of  her  love,  she  threw  her- 
self from  a  precipice.  This  tragical  story  was 
made  into  a  song  by  Stesichorus,  and  was  still 
extant  in  the  age  of  AihentsitSf  14. 

CaltdOnius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Calt P80,  one  Of  the  Oceanides,  or  one  of 
the  daughters  oi  Atlas,  according  to  some,  was 
goddess  of  silence,  and  reigned  in  the  island 
of  Ogygia,  whose  situation  and  even  existence 
is  doubted.  When  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked 
on  her  coasts,  she  received  him  with  grest  hos- 
pitality, and  offered  him  immortality  if  he  would 
remain  with  her  as  a  husband.  The  hero  re- 
cused, and  after  seven  yean*  delay,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  from  the  island  by  order  of 
Mercury,  the  messenger  of  Jupiter.  During 
his  stay,  Ulysses  had  two  sons  by  Calypso^ 
Nausithous  and  Nausinous.  Vid.  Ogygia^ 
Part  I.  Homer.  Od.  7  and  15.— JEfenod.  Theog. 
▼.  360.— Ovui.  de  Pont.  4,  ep.  18.  Amor.  2, 
el.  17. — Propert.  1,  el.  15. 

Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volsd,  was  daughter 
of  Metabus  and  Casmilla.  She  was  educated 
in  the'woods,  inured  to  the  labours  of  hunting, 
and  fisd  upon  the  milk  of  mares.  Her  ^her 
devoted  her,  when  young,  to  the  service  of 
Diana.  When  she  was  dedaied  queen,  she 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and,  accompa- 
nied by  three  youthful  femaleiB  of  equal  oou- 
nge  as  herself  to  assist  Tumusagainst  .fineas, 
where  she  signalized  herself  by  the  numbers 


that  perished  by  her  hand.  She  was  so  swill 
that  she  could  run,  or  rather  fly,  over  a  field  ol^ 
corn  without  bending  the  blades,  and  make  her 
way  over  the  sea  without  wetting  her  feet  She 
died  by  a  wound  she  had  received  from  Aruns. 
Vvrg.  JEn.  7,  v.  803,  1.  11,  v.  435. 

Camiro  and  Clytia,  two  daughters  of  Pan- 
darus  of  Crete.  When  their  parents  were 
dead,  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  Yerms  ; 
who,  with  the  other  goddesses,  brought  them 
up  with  tenderness,  and  asked  Jupiter  to  grant 
them  kind  husbands.  Jupiter,  to  punish  upon 
them  the  dime  of  their  father,  who  was  acces- 
sary to  the  impiety  of  Tantalus,  ordered  the 
harpies  to  carry  them  away  and  deliver  them 
to  the  furies.  Pan*.  10,  c.  30. — Homer.  Od. 
90,  V.  66. 

Camobnje,  a  name  given  to  the  rouses  from 
the  sweetness,  and  melody  of  their  songs  a  caniu 
amaeno,  or,  according  to  Varro,  from  carmen, 
Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  7. 

Campe,  kept  the  100  handed  monsters  con- 
fined in  Tartarus.  Jupiter  killed  her,  because 
she  refused  to  give  them  their  liberty  to  como 
to  his  assistance  against  the  Titans.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  500.— -Apeflod.  1,  c.  3. 

C  a  MENS,  a  nymph,  called  also  Venilia,  daugh- 
ter of  Janus  and  wife  to  Picus  king  of  the  Lau- 
rentes.  When  Circe  had  changeaher  husband 
into  a  bird,  she  lamented  him  so  much  that  she 
pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a  voice.  She 
vras  reckoned  as  a  deity  by  the  inhabitants^ 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  fiib.  9. 

Capaneus,  a  noble  Argive,  son  of  HippcH 
nous  and  Astinome,  and  husband  to  Evadne. 
He  was  so  impious,  that  when  he  went  to  the 
Theban  war,  he  declared  that  he  would  take 
Thebes  even  in  spite  of  Jupiter.  Such  con- 
tempt provoked  the  god,  who  struck  him  doad 
with  a  thunderbolt  Jlis  bod^  was  burnt  sepa- 
rately from  the  others,'  and  his  wife  threw  her- 
self on  the  burning  pile  to  mingle  her  ashes 
with  his.  It  is  said  that  ^sculapius  restored 
him  to  life.     Ovid.  Met.  9,  ▼.  40i.— Stat.  Theb. 

3,  &c Hygin.  fab.  68  and  10.— Eurtpid. 

in  Pkaniee.  and  Supp. — JBs^il.  Sept.  ante 
Theh. 

Capricorkvi,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  which 
appear  28  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  the  goat  Amalthsa, 
which  fed  Jupiter  vnth  her  milk.  Some  main- 
tain that  it  is  Pan,  who  changed  himself  into  a 
goat  when  frightened  at  the  approach  of  Ty- 
phon.  When  the  sun  enters  this  sign  it  is  the 
winter  solstice,  or  the  longest  night  in  the  year. 
ManU.  3  and  i.-^Borat.  2,  od.  17,  v.  19.— 
Hygin.  feb.  196.  P.  A.  2,  c  28. 

Car,  a  son  of  Manes,  who  married  Callirhoe, 
daughter  of  the  Meander.  Caria  received  its 
name  from  him.    Herodot.  I,  c.  171. 

Carmanob,  a  Cretan,  who  purified  Apollo  of 
slaughter.    Pane.  2,  c.  30. 

Carme,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Enbulus  and 
mother  of  Briiomartis  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  Diana's  attendants.    Pane.  2,  o.  30. 

Carmelus,  a  god  among  the  inhabitants  of 
mount  Carmel,  situate  between  S^iia  and  Ju- 
dsa.  His  worship  was  peculiar  in  this,  that 
neither  temple  nor  image  was  erected  to  his  di- 
vinity, whicn  was  yet  held  in  the  greatest  re- 
spect.    Tacit.  Hiat.  2,  c  TS.—Sueton.  Veep.  5, 

Carmekta,  and  Carmentis,  a  propbetcsa 
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of  Anadif,  mother  of  E^ander,  with  whom 
she  cune  to  Itmly,  and  was  received  by  king 
Faonoi,  about  60  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Her  name  wai  Sicostrata,  and  sbe  received  that 
of  Carmeniu  from  ihe^  wildneee  of  her  looka 
when  giving  oiadei,  aa  if  carena  mentU,  Sbe 
waa  the  oracle  of  the  people  of  Italy  daring 
her  life,  and  after  death  she  received  divine 
honours.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  the 
Greeks  offered  her  sacrihces  under  ttfo  name  of 
Tktmi$.  Ovid,  FatL  1,  v.  467,  I.  6^  v.  530.— 
Plui.  in  RomuL^Vxrg,  JBtu  ^  ▼.  339.— Lt». 
6,c47. 

Carna,  and  CARDiifBA,  a  goddess  at  Rome 
who  predided  over  hinges,  as  also  over  the  en- 
traik  and  secret  parts  of  tfaie  human  body.  She 
was  originally  a  nymph,  called  Oram,  whom 
Janus  ravished,  and,  for  the  injury,  ne  gave 
her  the  power  of  presiding  over  the  exterior 
of  houses,  and  removing  all  noxious  birds  from 
the  doors.  The  Romans  oflered  her  beans, 
bacon,  and  vegetables,  to  represent  the  simpli- 
city of  their  ancestors.  Ovid.  FaU,  6;  v.  101, 
Ac 

Carpo,  a  daughter  of  Zephyrui^  and  one  of 
the  Seasons.  She  was  drowned  in  the  Mean- 
der.    PauM.  9,  c  35. 

CARPOPBdRA,  a  name  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine in  Tegea.    Patu.  8,  c  53. 

Cassiopb,  and  Cassiopea,  I.  married  Ce- 
pheus,  king  of  JEthiopia,  by  whom  she  had  An- 
dromeda. She  boasted  herself  to  be  fairer  than 
the  Nereides ;  upon  which  Neptune,  at  the  re- 
quest of  these  nymphs,  punisbiM]  the  insolence 
of  Cassiojpe,  and  sent  a  huge  sea  monster  to  ra- 
vage JEtniopia.  [Vxd. ArSiroimeda,\  Cassiope 
was  made  a  southern  constellation,  consisting 
of  13  stars  called  Cassiope.  Vid,  Part  I.  Cic. 
de  Nat,  />.  2.  e.  43.— uipo^/ocf.  3,  c.  4.— OviU 
Met.  4,  V.  738.— Proper/.  1,  el.  17,  v.  3. 
Cassandra.  Vid.  Part  IL 
Castor  and  Pollux,  were  twin  brothers, 
sons  of  Jupiter,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  TyndaruM, 
king  ^  Sparta.  The  manner  of  their  birth  is 
oncooimon.  Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Lisda,  changed  himself  into  a  beautiful  swan, 
and  desired  Venus  to  metamorphose  herself 
ijito  an  eagle.  After  this  transformation  the 
goddess  pursued  the  god  with  apparent  ferocity, 
and  Jupiter  fled  ibr  refuge  into  the  arms  of 
licda,  who  was  bathing  in  ue  EUirotas,  and  nine 
months  after  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one  of 
which  came  Pollux  and  Helena ;  and  from  the 
other.  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  The  two  for- 
mer were  the  oi&pnng  of  Jupiter,  and  the  lat- 
ter were  believed  to  be  the  chUdren  of  Tynda- 
rus.  Some  suppose  that  Leda  brought  forth 
only  one  egg,  tlrom  which  Castor  and  Pollux 
sprung.  Mercury,  immediately  after  their  birth, 
carried  the  two  brothers  to  Pallena,  where  they 
were  educated ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived 
to  years  of  maturity  they  embarked  with  Jason 
to  go  in  quest  of  tbo  golden  fleece.  In  thb  ex- 
pedition both  behaved  with  superior  courage ; 
FoUux  conquered  and  slew  Amycus  in  the 
combat  of  the  oestus,  and  was  ever  after  reckon- 
ed the  god  and  patron  of  boxing  and  wrestling. 
Castor  distinguished  himself  in  the  manage- 
ment of  hones.  The  brothers  cleared  the  Hel- 
lospoat,  and  the  neighbouring  seas,  from  pirates, 
after  their  return  from  Colchis  {  from  which  cir- 
cnmstancie  they  have  been  always  deemed  the  I 
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friends  of  Mvigation.    During  the  Aigonantie 
expedition,  in  a  violent  storm,  two  flames  of  fire 
were  seen  to  i>lay  round  the  heads  of  the  sons 
of  Leda,  and  immediately  the  tempest  ceased 
and  the  sea  was  calmed.     From  this  occurrence 
their  power  to  protect  saik>rs  has  been  more 
firmly  credited,  and  the  two  mentioned  fires, 
which  are  very  comoxm  in  storms,  have  since 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ; 
and  when  they  both  appeared,  it  was  a  sign  of 
fiur  weather,  but  if  only  one  was  seen,  it  prog- 
nosticated storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  was  consequently  solicited.    Castor  and 
PoUux  made  war  against  the  Athenians  to  re- 
cover their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had 
carried  away ;  and  from  their  clemency  to  the 
eonquered  they  acquired  the  surname  of  Anocfs, 
or  benefactors.     They  were  initiated  in  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  of  the  Cabin,  and  in  those  of 
Ceres  of  Eleusis.     They  were  invited  to  a  feast 
when  Lynceus  and  Lias  were  goingto  celebrate 
their  marriage  with  Phoebe  and  Talaria,  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus,  who  was  brotiier  to 
Tyndarus.     Their  behaviour  after  this  invita- 
tion was  cruel.     They  became  enamoured  of 
the  two  women  whose  nuptials  they  were  to 
celebrate,  and  resolved  to  carry  them  away  and 
marry  them.     This  violent  step  provoked  Lyn- 
ceus and  Idas ;  a  battle  ensued,  and  Castor  kill- 
ed Lynceus,  and  was  killed  by  Idas.    Pollux  re- 
venged the  death  of  his  brother  by  killing  Idas; 
and  as  he  was  immortal,  and  tenderly  attached 
to  his  brother,  he  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore 
him  to  life,  or  to  be  deprived  hiooself  of  iounor- 
tality.    Jupiter  permitted  Castor  to  share  the 
immortality  of  his  brother;  and  consequently, 
as  long  as  the  one  was  upon  earth,  so  Jong  was 
the  other  detained  in  the  infernal  regions,  and 
they  alternately  lived  and  died  every  day  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others  every  six  months.     This  act 
of  fraternal  love  Jupiter  rewarded  by  making  the 
two  brothers  constellations  in  heaven,  under  the 
name  of  Qemini^  which  never  appear  together  ; 
but  when  one  rises  the  other  sets,  and  so  on  al- 
ternately.  Castor  made  Tafaria  mother  of  A  no- 
ffon,  and  Phoebe   had   Mnofl'leus    by   Pollux..^ 
They  received  divine  honours  after  death,  and 
were  generally  called  Dioscut  i,  sons  of  Jupiter. 
White  lambs  were  more  particularly  oflered  on 
their  altars,  and  the  ancients  were  fond  of  swear- 
ing bj  the  divinity  of  the  Dioseuriy  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  Mdepol  and  Mca»tor.    Among  the 
ancients,  and  especially  among  the  Romans, 
there  prevailed  many  public  reports,  at  diflerent 
times,  that  Castor  and  PoUux  had  made  their 
appearance  to  their  armies;  and,  mounted  o:i 
white  steeds,  had  marched  at  the  bead  of  their 
troops  and  furiously  attacked  the  enemy.  Their 
surnames  were  many,  and  tbey  were  generally 
represented  mounted  on  two  white  horses,  arm- 
ed with  spears,  and  riding  side  by  side,  with 
their  head  covered  with  a  Sonnet,  on  whose  top 
glittered  a  sUr.     Ovid,  Met.  6,  v.  109.     Faat. 
5,  v.  701.    Am.  3,  el.  2,  v.  b^,—Hygin.  fab. 
7i  and  78. — Homer.  Hymn,  in  Jov,  puer.^^ 
JEurip.    in    Helen, — Pint,    in  7^^. —  Virg. 
jEn.  6,  V.   V2\.—^faniL  Arg.  2— JWp.  2.— 
Dionya.  Hal.  G.-'-JusUn.  20,  c.  Z.—Horal.  2, 
Sat.  1,  V.  ^.^Flor.  2,  c.  12.— Cic.  de  SaL 
D.  2,  c.  2.—ApoUon.  l.-^ApoUod.  1,  c  8,  9, 1. 
2,  c.  4, 1  3,  c.  11.— Pau*.  3,  c.  24, 1.  4,  c.  3  and 
27. A  fiiend  of  ^neai^  who  accompanied 
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him  into  Italy.  Virg,  JSn.  10,  r.  124.  Ftd. 
Part  II. 

Caunus,  a  son  of  Miletus  and  Cyane.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of,  or,  according  to  others, 
he  was  tenderiy  beloved  by,  his  sister  Byblis. 
He  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city  called 
by  his  own  name.  [  Vid.  Byblia.]  Ovid.  Met. 
9,  fab.  11.     Fid.  Parti. 

Cedreatis,  the  name  of  Diana  amon^  the 
Orchomenians,  because  her  images  were  hung 
on  loAy  cedars. 

Celjbno,  I.  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas. 
Ovid.  4,  Foal.  v.  173. II.  One  of  the  har- 
pies, daughter  of  Neptune  and  Terra.  Virg. 
JEn.  3,  ▼.  345. 

Celeus,  a  king  of  Eleusis,  father  to  Triptole- 
mus  by  Metanira.  He  gave  a  kind  reception  to 
Ceres,  who  tau^rht  his  son  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth.  (^Fid.  Triptolemu».)  Hib  rustic  dress 
became  a  proverb.  The  invention  of  several 
agricnhural  instruments,  made  of  osiers,  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  Ovid.  Ftut.  4,  v.  508, 1.  5,  v. 
296.— Fir^r.  G.  1,  v.  165.— ilpoiton.  1,  c.  5.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  14. 

Cblmcs,  a  man  who  nursed  Jupiter,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was  changed 
into  a  magnet  stone  for  sa3nng  that  Jupiter  was 
mortal     Ovid,  Met.  4,  v.  281. 

Centauri,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  half  men 
and  half  horses.  This  &ble  of  the  existence  of 
the  Centaurs,  monsters  supported  upon  the 
foiir  legs  of  a  horse,  arises  from  the  ancient 
people  of  Thessaly  having  tamed  horses,  and 
tiaving  appeared  to  the  neighbours  mounted  on 
horseback,  a  sight  very  uncommon  at  that  time, 
and  which,  when  at  a  dbtance,  seems  only  one 
body,  and  consequently  one  creature.  Some 
derive  the  name  airo  o-ov  Ktrrtn  ravpovs,  goading 
butls^  because  they  went  on  horseback  after 
their  bulls  which  bad  strayed,  or  because  they 
hunted  wild  bulls  with  horses.  Some  of  the 
ancients  have  maintained,  that  monsters  like 
the  Centaurs  can  have  ex'tsted  in  the  natural 
course  of  things.  Plutarch  in  Sympos.  men- 
tions one  seen  l)y  Periandcr,  tyrant  of  Corinth  ; 
and  Pliny  7,  c  3,  savs,  that  he  saw  one  em- 
balmed in  honey,  which  had  been  brought  to 
Rome  from  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
The  battle  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapiths  is 
famous  in  history.  Ovid  has  elegantly  described 
it,  and  it  has  also  employed  the  pen  of  Hesiod, 
Valerius  Flaccus^  &c.  and  Pausanias  in  Eliac. 
says,  it  was  represented  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter at  Olympia,  and  also  at  Athens,  by  Phidias 
and  Parrhasius  according  to  Pliny,  36,  c.  5. 
The  origin  of  this  battle  was  a  quarrel  at  the 
marriage  of  Hippodamia  with  Pirithous,  where 
the  Centaurs,  intoxicated  with  wine,  behaved 
with  rudeness  to  the  women  that  werepresent. 
Such  an  insult  irritated  Hercules,  Theseus, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Lapiths,  who  defeated  the 
Centaurs,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  their  coun- 
try and  retire  to  Arcadia.  Here  their  insolence 
was  a  second  time  punished  by  Hercules,  who, 
when  he  was  going  to  hunt  the  boar  of  Ery- 
manthus,  was  KincDy  entertained  by  the  Cen- 
taur Pholns,  who  gave  him  vrinc  which  l>elong- 
ed  to  the  rest  of  the  Centaurs,  but  had  hcen 
given  them  on  condition  of  their  treatins  Her- 
eules  with  it  whenever  he  passed  through  their 
territory.  They  resented  the  liberty  which 
Hercules  took  with  their  wine,  and  attacked 


him  with  fury.  The  hero  defended  hunaelf 
with  his  arrows,  and  defeated  his  adversaries, 
who  fled  for  safety  to  the  Centaur  Chiron. 
Chiron  bad  been  the  preceptor  of  Hercules, 
and  therefore  they  hoped  that  he  would  desist 
in  his  presence.  Uercules,  though  awed  at 
the  sight  of  Chiron,  did  not  desist,  l>ut,  in  the 
midst  of  the  engagement,  he  wounded  his  pre- 
ceptor in  the  knee,  who,  in  the  excessive  pain 
he  suffered,  exchanged  immortality  for  death. 
The  death  of  Chiron  irritated  Hercules  the 
more,  and  the  Centaurs  that  were  present  were 
all  extirpated  by  hb  hand.  The  most  celebrat- 
ed of  the  Centaurs  were  Chiron,  Eurytus,  Amy- 
ous, Grvneus,  Caumas,  Lycidas,  Ameus,  Ms- 
don,  Rhcetus,  Pisenor,  Mermeros,  Pholos,  dec 
Diod.  A.—  Tzetze*  ChU.  9.— Hist.  Wn.—Hesu 
od.  in  Suet,  Hereul. — Homer.  11.  ^  Od. — Ovid, 
Met.  12,— Strab.  9  — Patw.  5,  c.  10,  &c.— 
jElian.  V.  H.  11,  c.  2,—Apollod,  2,  c.  3,  i.  5.— 
Virg.  jEn,  6,  v.  28e.—Hygin.  fab.  33  and  G2. 
—Pindar,  Pytk.  2. 

Cephalus,  I.  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Thes- 
saly, by  Diomede,  daughter  of  Xuthus,  married 
Procris,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  A- 
thens.  Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  car- 
ried him  away ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  her 
addresses,  and  was  impatient  to  return  to  Pro- 
cris. The  goddess  sent  him  back ;  and  to  try 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  she  made  him  put  on  s 
different^  form,  and  he  arrived  at  the  bouse  of 
Procris  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant  Procris 
was  deaf  to  every  offer;  but  she  suflTered  her- 
self to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of  this  stranger, 
who  discovered  himself  the  very  moment  thai 
Procris  had  yielded  up  her  virtue.  This  cir- 
cumstance so  ashamed  Procris,  that  she  fled 
from  her  husband,  and  devoted  herself  to  hunt- 
ing in  the  island  of  Euboea,  where  she  was  ad- 
mitted among  the  attendants  of  Diana,  who 
presented  her  with  a  dog  always  sure  of  his 
prey,  and  a  dart  which  never  mismd  its  aim  and 
always  returned  to  the  hands  of  its  mistress  of 
its  own  accord.  After  this  Procris  returned  in 
disguise  to  Cephalus,  who  was  willing  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  some  unnatural  concessions  to 
obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of  Procris.  Procris 
discovered  herself  at  the  moment  that  Cephalus 
showed  himself  faithless,  and  a  reconcuiation 
was  easily  made  between  them.  They  loved 
one  another  with  more  tenderness  than  before, 
and  Cephalus  received  from  his  wife  the  pre- 
sents or  Diana.  As  he  was  perticularlv  rond 
of  hunting,  ho  every  morning  early  repaired  to 
the  woods,  and  after  much  ton  andTfiitigue,  laid 
himself  down  in  the  cool  shade,  and  earnestly 
called  for  A-ura,  or  the  refreshing  breeze.  Tlus 
ambiguous  word  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of 
a  mistress ;  and  some  informer  reported  to  the 
jealous  Procris  that  Cephalus  daily  paid  a  visit 
to  a  mistress,  whose  name  was  Aura.  Procris 
too  readily  believed  the  information,  and  secret- 
ly fdlowed  her  hushand  into  the  woods.  Ac-  ' 
cording  to  his  daily  custom,  Cephalus  reUred't<^ 
the  sfaide,  and  called  after  Aura.  At  the 
name  of  Aura,  Procris  eagerly  Kfted  up  her 
head  to  see  her  expected  rivaL  Her  motion  oc- 
casioned a  mstlinff  among  the  leaves  of  the 
bush  that  concealed  her;  and  as  Cephalus  lis- 
tened, he  thought  it  to  be  a  wiki  beast,  and  he 
'  let  i!y  lus  nnerrinff  dart  Procris  was  struck 
to  the  heart,  and  inlantlyexpixed  in  the  arms 
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jealiMiij  na  the  uuw  of  B«t  Jnlh.  Aixord 
ing  to  ApolloJoro.  there  wero  two  peraoiu  of 
the  naiDe  of  Ceplulus;  one,  can  of  Merruiy 
•nil  HcTH,  urried  >«iy  b;  Auron,  with  wtiom 
Le  (Itrelt  in  Syria,  laJ  by  nhoni  be  had  a  ton 
called  TitboDUi.  The  othei  cnarriol  Prociia, 
■nil  nai  the  caiue  of  (he  tcuical  event  men- 
tionei]  «bo»a.  CeiAalui  WM  fillwrof  Arceuu* 
b»  Pcocrif,  and  of  Phelon,  acconling  to  Ueaiod, 
bj  Aorora.  Oiid.  Met.  7,  6b.  26.— /ft'ff*"- 
fah.  ISa.—AfeUod.  3,  c,  15. 

CtFBEUi,  L  ■  ting  of  .£tliiapu,  father  of 
AodnHiwda,  by  Cauiope.  Hs  Waa  one  of  the 
Aigonauti^  and  ma  cbanged  into  a  coaitolla- 
tion  albit  hU  death.  OtUI.  Met.  4,  t.  669,  1. 
5,  ?.  la.— Paiu.  *,  c.  35, 1. 8,  c,  4.—- IfoHod.  I, 
c.  9,  L  2,  c.  I,  4  and  7, 1.  3,  t  9,  mentiona  one, 
•on  of  Akna,  and  anotber,  aon  of  Belui.  The 
farmer  he  makat  king  of  Tegea,  and  lather  of 
8lcri>pe;  ai:d  sajFi,  Uul  he,  with  bk  iwelie 
•ons,  aMUtrd  Herculea  in  ■  irar  acainat  Hip- 
pocoMi,  nhore  the^  were  killeil,  Tbe  latter  he 
call*  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  father  of  Anitro- 

meda. IT.    A   aon  of  Ljcurgui  preaent  at 

thechaaeofthsCaljdoDiao  boat.     Apollod.  1, 


hia  bong  tbe  aoD  of  the  Cephiiui.    Paiu.  I 
c34. 

CERB^aua,  a  dog  of  Flulo,  the  fmil  of 
Echidna'a  union  with  Tvphon.  He  had  50 
head*  aeeordins  in  Beaiod,  and  three,  according 
to  other  mjthologiata.  He  waa  Uattoned  at  the 
eetranoe  of  bell,  aa  a  natcbFul  keeper,  lo  pre- 
vent the  living  from  entering  the  inrernaTm- 
gioni,  and  tbe  dead  from  escj 
-      '  -■      Orph(      '   '■    " 

IHeicul 

5,  T.  134,  L  6,  T.  417.— ajmer.    Od. 

—Paul,  a,  c  31, 1.  3,  c  Q5.—Baio(i.  Tha^. 

3l2.—  TibulL  I,  eL  10,  t.  35. 

Cercion,  and  CERcruHca,  a  king  of  Eleuua, 
•on  of  Neptune,  or,  aocording  toothen,ot  Vul- 
can. He  obliged  all  itrangen  to  nreatle  with 
him  I  and  aa  be  waa  a  dcxtroua  nmller,  tlicj 
Here  eaaitj  conquered  and  put  to  death.  After 
manj  emeltiea,  be  challenged  Theaeuai 


by  nil  antasoni 
fijvin.fab.  187 


Bggin.  fab.  187.— P'ui.  in  ITuit.—Paxu.  1,  c. 
&  and  39. 

CcBEa,  the  goddeaa  of  com  and  of  harreati, 
wu  danghter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta.  She  had 
a  daughter  bj  Jupiter,  whom  ihe  called  Phere. 
pbaU,  /mil-bearing,  and  aftemrda  Pniaar- 
pina.  This  daughlemaa carried  awaj  bj  Plu- 
to as  aba  naa  gUbeiing  Bowera  in  ine  plaina 
near  Enna.  The  rape  of  Proaerpine  waa 
grisToua  to  Corex,  who  sought  her  all  over  Si- 
olj;  and  when  night  came,  abe  lighted  two 
tOTchea  in  the  flainea  of  Mount  .£taa,  to  con- 
tinne  her  aearcb  b<r  nifht  alt  ocer  the  worlil. 
Sbeat  last  fHind  bet  TeQ  near  the  fountain  Cy- 
ano;  but  no  inteUigeoco  could  be  received  of 
the  place  of  hei  coiKeatment,  lill  at  hist  the 
liyoip^  Aicthusa  informed  her  that  her  daugh- 
ter hiul  been  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Duiuig 
the  inquirisa  of  Ceres  tor  ner  daaghlei,  tbe  cu' 
tintiou  of  the  eaith  was  iMylKtad,  and  the 


had  suHered  b 
aenco,  tbe  goddess  went  to  Allia,  which  was 
become  Ihe  moat  desolate  countir  in  the  workl, 
and  instructed  Triptolemaa  of  Eleuais  in  ever? 
thing  which  concerned  agriculture.  She  taught 
him  how  lo  plough  the  ground,  lo  sow  and  reap 
the  corn,  to  make  bread,  and  lo  take  puticoiar 
cure  of  fruit  tieea.  Afler  these  instradioiu, 
she  gate  him  her  chariot,  and  cotnnuuided  him 
to  travel  all  over  the  world,  and  communicalA 
his  kuowtedge  of  agriculture  to  the  rade  inha- 
bitants, who  hitherto  lived  upon  aconu  and  tba 
roots  of  the  earth.  [  Vid.  7WplafcBiu.J  Her 
beneficence  to  mankind  made  Cer«  mpoctol. 
Sicily  was  supposed  to  be  the  fiTOurite  rMmt 
of  the  goddess;  and  Diodorua  aaya,  that  ahe  and 
hei  daughter  made  their  first  appeararue  to 
mankind  in  Sicily,  which  Pluto  received  aa  a 
nuptial  dowry  fmm  Jupiter  when  be  marriod 
Proserpine.  The  SiciUana  made  a  yearly  aa- 
criGce  lo  Ceres,  every  roan  according  to  bia 
abilities;  and  tbe  fountain  of  Cyane,  throtwh 
which  Pluto  opened  binnelf  a  uasage  with  lus 
trident  when  carrying  »waT  Proserpine,  was 
publicly  honoured  with  an  oOcring  of  bulls,  and 
the  blood  of  the  lictims  was  shed  in  the  waters 
of  Ihe  (bunlain.  Besides  thrse,  other  cereuw- 
nies  were  observed  in  honour  of  Ibe  gaddtnra 
nho  had  so  peculiarly  bvoured  tSe  island. 
Tbe  commemontion  of  Ihe  rape  was  celebrat- 
ed about  the  beginning  of  tbe  harrect,  and  the 
search  of  Ceres  at  the  time  that  com  is  aown 
in  the  earth.  Tho  latter  tcstiTal  continued  sii 
successive  dayi.  Attica,  which  had  been  ae 
eminently  distinguiahed  by  the  goddeaa,  grate- 
(liUy  remembered  her  favoura  in  Uie  cclcbntian 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  [Tid.  Eletinnia.] 
Cere*  also  perfanocd  the  duties  of  a  legislator, 
and  the  Sicilians  found  the  adnntaseaaf  ber 
salutary  laws^  hence  her  aumaraa  oTTbeiuw 
lihora.    She  is  '  '     f  Ihe  Efrp- 

tiana,   and    he  ,   was  fint 

brought  into  G  k    In  their 

aacrilces  the  a  a  prrgniot 

K)w,  as  that  ar  h1  dealroya 

the  productioni  le  Ihe  corn 

was  yet  in  gioi  ram,  after 

the  victim  had  round  tho 

field.  Ceres  was  represented  with  a  ifailand 
of  ears  of  corn  on  her  head,  holding  m  one 
hand  a  lighted  larch,  and  in  the  other  a  poppy, 


and  carrying  a  basket  on  her  left  arm,  and  hold- 
ing a  hoe;  andsomelinKe  she  rides  in  achariol 
drawn  by  winged  dragons.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  Ihe  same  ai  Rhea,  Tellus,  Cybele,  Bona 
Dea,  Bcrecynthia,  itc  The  Romans  paid  her 
great  adoration,  and  her  fcativals  were  yesrlf 
celebrated  by  Ibe  Roman  ntatmas  in  tbe  monia 
of  April,  during  eight  days.  They  always 
bore  tigt^ed  torches  in  <«mmemoration  of  the 
goddess;  and  whaevercame  lo  these  festivals 
without  a  previous  initiation,  was  punished 
with  death.  Cent  is  metaphoricslty  called  ireoil 
and  com,  as  tbe  word  Bacchut  u  frequently 
oaed  to  signify  leine.  Apo/lod.  I,  c.  5,  I.  %  c 
1,1.3,  c.  13 and  14.- Pou..  I,  c.  31,  i.  8,  e.34, 
L  3,  c  33, 1. 8,  c.  aa,  SLC—Diod.  1 ,  tLC—Be$iod. 
Jhtog.—Ocid.  Fatl.  4,  *.  417.— Afrf.  fcb.  7, 
S,   aic^Clavdian.  dt    Kapl.  Prot.—Cit.  « 
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Verr.-^Cdllimach.  in  Cer.-^Liti.  29  and  31.— 
Stat.  Theb.  \2.^Diony$.  Hal,  1,  c.  33.— Hy- 
i^rt.  P.  il.  2. 

Ceto,  a  daughter  of  Pontu«  and  Terra,  who 
married  Pborcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three 
Gorgons,  dtc.  Besiod,  Theog.  v.  5^7. — Lucan. 
9,  V.  646. 

Ceo8  and  C^us,  I.  a  eonof  Coilusan^  Ter- 
ra, who  married  Phoebe,  by  whom  he  had  Latona 
and  Aiteria.     Besiod,  Theog.  v.  135.— Fir^. 

-*?n.  4,  ▼.  179. II.  The  father  of  Troczene. 

Homer.  It.  2,  v.  354. 

Cfcrx,  a  kinj^  of  Trachinia,  son  of  Lucifer 
and  husband  ofAlcyone.  He  was  drowned  as 
he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Claros.  His 
wife  was  apprized  of  his  misfortune  in  a  dream, 
and  found  his  dead  body  washed  on  the  sea- 
shore. They  were  both  changed  into  birds 
called  Alcyons.  Vid,  Alcyone,  Ovid.  Met. 
1,  V.  587. — Pa\L8,  1,  c.  32.  According  to  Jpo/- 
lod.  1,  c.  7, 1. 2,  c.  7,  the  husband  of  Alcyone  and 
the  king  of  Trachinia  were  two  diiicrent  persons. 
Chiles,  a  herald  of  Busirb,  put  to  death  by 
Hercules.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  5. 

Chalciope,  I.  a  daughter  of  JEctcs  king  of 
Colchis,  who  married  Phryxus  son  of  Athumas, 
who  had  fled  to  her  father's  court  for  protec- 
tion. She  had  some  children  by  Phryxus,  and 
she  pre8erve<l  her  life  from  the  avarice  and  cru- 
elty of  her  father,  who  had  murdered  her  hus- 
band to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.     OvicL  Ho 

roid.  17,  V.  232.— Hy^-in.  fab.  14,  &c. II. 

The  daughter  of  Rhcxenor,  who  married  ^ge- 
us.    ApoUod.  3,  c  1. 

Chalcon,  a  Messenian,  who  reminded  Anti- 
lochus,  son  of  Nestor,  to  beware  of  the  .Ethio- 
pians, by  whom  he  was  to  perish. 

Chaos,  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter, 
and  confused  assemblage  of  Inactive  elements, 
which,  as  the  poets  suppose,  pre-existed  the  for- 
mation of  the  world,  and  from  which  the  uni- 
verse was  formed  by  the  hand  and  power  of  a 
superior  being.  This  doctrine' was  first  esta- 
blished by  Hesiod,  from  whom  the  8ucceedin|^ 
poets  have  copied  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  obscurely  drawn  from  the  account  of  Mo- 
aes,  by  being  copied  from  the  annals  of  Sancho- 
niathon,  whose  age  is  fixed  antecedent  to  the 
aiege  of  Troy.  Chaos  was  deemed  by  some  as 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  and  invoRed  as  one 
of  the  infernal  deities.  Virg.  jEn,  4,  v.  510. — 
Otid.  Met,  1,  fab.  1. 

Charites,  and  GratijC,  the  Graces,  ^Aogh- 
ters  of  Venus  by  Jupiicr  or  Bacchus,  are  three 
in  number,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne. 
They  were  the  constant  attendants  of  Venus, 
and  they  were  represented  as  three  young, 
beautiful,  and  modest  virgins,  all  holding  one 
another  by  the  hand.  They  presided  over  Kind- 
ness and  all  good  offices,  and  their  worship  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  muses.  Thev 
were  generally  represented  naked,  because  kind- 
nesses ought  to  he  done  with  sincerity  and  can- 
dour. The  modems  explain  the  allegory  of 
their  holding  their  hands  joined,  by  obwrving, 
thut^  there  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  and  never- 
ceasing  interomrse  of  kmdness  and  benero- 
lence  among  friends.  Their  youth  denotes  the 
constant  remembrance  that  we  ought  ever  to 
have  of  kindnesses  received ;  and  their  virvin 
purity  and  innocence  teach  us,  that  acts  of  be- 
neyownce  ought  to  be  done  without  any  expec- 
Paet  UI.— 4  S 


tations  of  restoration,  and  that  we  ought  neyet 
to  suffer  others  or  ourselves  to  be  guilty  of  base 
or  impure  fevours.  Homer  speaks  oniy  of  two 
Graces. 

Charon,  a  god  of  hell,  son  of  Erebus  and 
Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  river  Styx  and  Acheron  to  the 
infernal  regions  for  an  obolas.  Such  as  had 
not  been  honoured  with  a  funeral  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  boat  without  previously  wan- 
dering on  the  shore  for  one  hundred  years.  If 
any  living  person  presented  himself  to  cross  the 
Stygian  lake,  he  could  not  be  admitted  before 
he  sTiowed  Charon  a  golden  bough,  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Sibyl  *,  and  Charon  was  im- 
prisoned for  one  year,  because  he  had  ferried 
over,  against  his  own  will,  Hercules,  without 
this  passport  Charon  is  represented  as  an  old 
robust  man.  with  a  hideous  countenance,  long 
white  beard,  and  piercing  eyes.  His  garment 
is  ragged  and  filthy,  and  his  forehead  is  covered 
with  wrinkles.  As  ail  the  dead  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  small  piece  of  money  for  their  admis- 
sion, it  was  alwaj^  usual  among  the  ancients  to 
place  under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased  a  piece 
of  money  for  Charon.  This  fiible  of  Charon 
and  his  boat  is  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians, 
whose  dead  were  carried  across  a  lake,  where 
sentence  was  passed  on  them,  and,  according  to 
their  good  or  oad  actions,  they  were  honomvd 
with  a  splendid  burial,  or  left  unnoticed  in  the 
open  air.  Vid.  Aclierusia,  Diod.  1. — Senec.  in. 
Her,  Fur.  oeL  3,  v.  765.—  Virg,  JEn,  6,  v.  298^ 
&c  Vid.  Part  II. 
CHARTBDii.  Vid.  Part  I. 
Chblone,  a  nymnhj  changed  into  a  tortoise 
by  Mercury,  for  not  being  present  at  the  nup- 
tials of  Jupiter  and  Juno^  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  silence  for  having  ridiculed  these  dei- 
ties. 

ChelCnis,  a  daughter  of  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotus.  She  accom- 
panied her  fother,  whom  her  husband  had  ex- 
pelled, and  soon  after  went  into  banishment  with 
ner  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  been  expelled 
by  Leonidas.    Pint,  in  Agid.  <f«  Cleom, 

Chim£Ra,  1.  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung 
from  Echidna  and  Typhon,  which  had  three 
headB,  that  of  a  lion,  of  a  goat,  and  a  dragon, 
and  continually  vomited  flames.    The  fore-parts 
of  its  body  were  those  of  a  lion,  the  middle  was 
that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts  were  those 
of  a  dragon.     It  generally  lived  in  Lycia,  about 
the  reign  of  Jobates,  by  whose  orders  Bollero- 
phon,  mounted  on  the  horse  Pcgssus,  overcame 
It.    This  ^bulous  tradition  is  explained  by  the 
recollection  that  there  was  a  burning  mountain 
in  Lycia,  colled  Chimaini,  whose  top  was  the 
resort  of  lions  on  account  of  its  desolate  wilder- 
ness ;  the  middle,  which  was  fruitful,  was  co- 
vered with  goats ;  and  at  the  bottom  the  marshy 
ground  abounded  with  serpents.    Bcllcrophon 
IS  said  to  have  conquered  the  Chiauera,  Itecause 
he  first  made  his  hubitatbn  on  that  mountain. 
Plutarch  says  that  it  is  the  captain  of  some 
pirates,  who  adorned  their  ship  with  the  images 
of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dragon.    From  the  union 
of  the  Chimasra  with  Orthos,  sprung  the  Sphinx, 
and  the  lion  ofNcmaea.    Homer,  II.  6,  v.  181. 
—Besiod,  Theog.  r,  S22.— ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  I. 
2,  c.  Z.'-Lucrct,  5,  v.  903,— Ovid,  9,  Met.  v. 

646.— F«r>r.  jEn.  6,  y.  288. IL  One  of  the 
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pliipf  in  the  fleet  of  JEoam.     Vlrg,  jEn.  5,  v. 

iia 

Chi5ne,  I.  a  deughter  of  Dndalion,  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Mercarv  became  enamoured.  She 
became  mother  of  Fhilammon  and  Autolycus, 
the  former  of  whom,  at  being  won  of  Apollo, 
l>ecajne  an  excellent  muiidan ;  and  the  latter 
was  equally  notorious  for  his  robberies,  of  which 
liis  father  Mercury  was  the  patron.  Chione 
grew  so  proud  of  her  commerce  with  the  gods, 
that  she  even  preferred  her  beauty  to  that  of 
Diana,  for  which  impiety  she  was  killed  by  the 

foddess  and  changed  into  a  hawk.     Ovid.  Met. 
1,  fab.  8. 11.  A  daughter  of  Boreas  and 

Oritbvia,  who  had  Eumolpus  b^  Neptune. 
She  threw  her  son  into  the  sea,  but  be  was  pre- 
served by  his  father.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  15. — Pava, 

1,  c.  38. 

Chiron,  a  centaur,  half  man  and  half  a 
horse,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn,  was  famous 
for  his  knowIe<lge  of  music,  medicine,  and 
shooting.  He  taught  mankind  the  use  of  plants 
and  medicinal  her^^  and  he  instructin],  in  all 
the  polite  arts,  the  greatest  heroes  of  his  age; 
such  as  Achilles,  JSsculapiua,  HerculeH,  Jason, 
Peleus,  ^neas,  &c.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
Tinee  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  by  Hercules,  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  centaurs.'  As  the  wound  was  in- 
curable, and  the  cause  of  the  most  excruciating 
pains,  Chiron  begged  Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of 
-immortality.  His  prayers  were  heard,  and  he 
wa^i  placeifby  the  gods  among  the  constellations, 
uniler  the  name  of  Sagittarius.  Hesiod.  in 
'Scuto.—Ifomer.  II.  11— Paus.  3,  c  la  1.  5,  c. 
19,  1.  9,  c.  31.— OrW.  Met.  2,  y.GlG.—ApoOvd. 

2,  c  5, 1.  3,  c.  43— Horo/.  epod.  13. 

C«LOE,  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Her 
yearly  festivals,  called  Cbloeia,  were  celebrat- 
ed with  much  mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  a  ram 
was  always  sacrificed  to  her.  Tfce  name  of 
Chloe  is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  significa- 
tion as  Ftava^  so  often  applied  to  the  goddess 
of  corn.  The  name,  trora  its  signification, 
(yX»i»,  herba  virens)  has  generally  been  appli- 
ed to  women  possessed  of  beauty  and  of  sim- 
plicity, * 

Cui.ORis,  I.  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  mar- 
ried Zephyrus.  She  is  the  same  as  Flora. 
Ovid.  Fast.  5. — —II.  A  daughter  of  Amphion, 
son  of  Jasus  and  Persephone,  who  married  Ne- 
jeus,  king  of  Pylos,  by  whom  she  had  one 
daui^hter  and  twelve  sons,  who  all,  excc|)t  Nes- 
tor, were  killed  by  Hercules,  Homer,  Od.  11, 
V.  280.— Paw*.  2,  c.  21,  I.  9,  c.  3a 

Chonmdas,  a  man  made  preceptor  to  The- 
seus, by  his  grand  father  Pittheus  king  of  Troe- 
zerie.  The  Athenians  instituted  sacrifices  to 
liira  for  the  good  preceiits  he  had  inculcated  into 
his  pupil.     PliU.  in  Thcs.  ^ 

CiiRONus,  the  Greek  name  of  Saturn,  or  Time, 
ill  whose  honour  festivals  called  Chronia  were 
yearly  celebrated,  by  the  Rhodians  and  some  of 
the  Greeks. 

CiiRYHAOR,  a  son  of  Medusa  and  Neptnne. 
3oine  report  that  he  sprung  from  the  blood  of 
Medusa,  armed  with  VigUden  sword,  whence 
his  name  jfpvcoi  aop.  He  married  Callirhoe, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  by  whom  he  had  Geryon! 
EUshidna,  and  the  Chimiera.  Hesiod,  TVieos- 
W.295.  ** 

^  CuRTSAORcuR,  a  sumamo  of  Jupiter,  from 
his  tempU  at  Stratonice,  where  all  the  Ca- 
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rians  assembled  upon  any  public  emergency. 
Strab.  4. 

Chryses.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Chrtsippus,  I.  a  natural  son  of  Pelops,  high- 
ly favoured  by  his  father,  for  which  Uippoda> 
mia,  his  step-mother,  ordered  her  own  son^ 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  to  kill  him,  and  to  throw 
his  body  into  a  well,  on  account  of  which  they 
were  banished.  Some  say  that  Hippodamia's 
sons  refused  to  murder  Chrysippus,  and  that 
she  did  it  herself.  Hygin.  fab.  85.— Plato,  de 
Leg.  6. — Apollod.  3,  c.  5. — Paut.  6,  c  20. 

Cuthonia,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  from  a  tem- 

Ele  built  to_ her  by  Chthonia,  at  Hermione.  She 
ad  a  festival  there  called  by  the  same  name^ 
and  celebrated  every  summer.  During  the  celc-  ' 
bration,  the  priests  of  the  goddess  marched  in 
procession,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates  and 
a  crowd  of  women  and  boys  in  white  apparel, 
with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads.  Be- 
hind was  dragged  an  untamed  heifer,  iust  taken 
from  the  herd.  When  they  came  to  the  temple, 
the  victim  was  let  loose,  and  four  old  women, 
armed  with  scythes,  sacrificed  the  heifer.  A 
second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  victim,  was  in  a 
like  manner  dispatched  by  the  old  women ;  and 
it  was  observable  that  they  all  fell  on  the  same 
side.     Paus.  2,  c.  35^ 

CiLix,  a  son  of  Phcenix,or,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, of  Agenor,  who,  after  seeking  in  vtau 
his  sister  Europa,  seUled  in  a  country  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Cilida.  ApoUod,  3,  c  1. 
— Herodot.  %  c.  91. 

C>NARADA8,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ciny- 
ras,  who  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of  Venus 
at  Paphos.     Tacit.  3.  Hist.  c.  3. 

CiNXiA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  who  presided 
over  marriages,  and  was  supposed  to  untio  the 
girdle  of  new  brides. 

CiNYRAs,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  son  of  Paphus, 
who  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  calh^d  Myrrha.  Cinyras,  according  to 
some,  stabbed  himselC  He  was  so  rich,  that  his 
opulence,  like  that  of  Crcesus,  became  prover- 
bial. Ovid.  Met.  10,  fab.  d.—Plut.  in  ParaU. 
—Hygin.  fab.  2^12,  246^  &c. 

Circe,  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  cele- 
brated for  her  knowledge  in  magic  and  venomoua 
herbs.     She  was  sister  to  JE^tes  king  of  Col- 
chis, and  PasiphflB  the  wife  of  Minos.    She 
married  a  Sarniatian  prince  of  Colchia,  whom 
she  murdered  to  ol>tain  his  kingdom.    She  was 
ex[)ellcd  by  her  subjects,  and  carried  by  her  fa- 
ther ujion  the  coasts  of  Italy,  in  an  island  culled 
^tea.     Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  the  Troian 
war,  visited  the  place  of  her  residence;  and  all 
his  com|ianions,  who  ran  headlong  into  pleasure 
and  voluptuousness,  were  changed  by  Circe's 
potions  into  filthy  swine.     Ulysses,  who  was 
fortified  against  all  enchantments  by  an  herb 
called  wio/y,  which  he  had  receivetl  from  Mer- 
cury, went  to  Circe,  and  demanded,  sword  in 
hand,  the  restoration  of  his  companions  to  their 
former  state.    She  complied,  and  loaded  the  hero 
with  pleasures  and  honours.     In  this  voluptuous 
retreat  Ulysses  had  by  Circe  one  son  called  Telo- 
gonus,  or  two,  according  to  Ucsiod,  called  Agrius 
and  Latinus.     For  one  whole  year  Ulysses  for- 
got his  glory  in  Circe's  arms,  and  at  his  depar- 
ture, the  nymph  advised  him  to  descend  into 
hell,  and  consult  the  manes  of  Tircsias  concern- 
ing the  fates  that  attended  him.    Circe  showed 
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herself  cruel  to  Scylla  her  rival,  and  to  Picua. 
r  Vid.  Scylla  and  Picus.]  Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab. 
1  and  5.—Horai.  1,  cp.  2,  I.  1,  od.  ll.^Virg. 
Bel.  8,  V.  70.— vCn.  3,  v.  386, 1.  7,  v.  10,  &c.— 
Bygin,  feb.  125. — Apollon,  4.  Arg. — Homer, 
Od.  10,  V.  136,  &c.^Apotlod.  1,  c  9.— //cwrf. 
Th.  956.-'Strab.  6. 

CLAviGEB,  a  surname  of  Janus,  from  his  be- 
ing represented  with  a  key.  Ovid.  Fast,  1,  v. 
2^.  Hercules  received  also  that  surname,  as 
ho  was  atmed  with  a  clvb,  Ovid,  Met.  15,  v. 
284. 

Cleodoxi^  a  daughter  of  Niobe  and  Amphi- 
on,  changed  into  a  stone  as  a  punishment  for 
her  mother's  pride.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  5. 

Clio,  I.  the  first  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
history.  She  is  represented  crowned  with  lau- 
.  rels,  holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book 
in  the  other.  Sometimes  she  holds  a  plectrum 
or  quill  with  a  lute.  Her  name  signifies  ho- 
nour and  reputation,  (xXtofy  gloria;)  and  it  was 
her  o/fice  mithfuliy  to  record  the  actions  of 
brave  and  illustrious  heroes.  She  had  Hya- 
cintha  by  Picrus  son  of  Magnes.  She  was  also 
mother  of  Hymenaeus,  and  lalemus,  according 
to  others,      ffatiod.  TVieog.}v,  lb,—Apollod. 

1,  c.  X-^Strab.  14. 11.  One  of  Gyrene's 

nymphs.     Virg,  G.  4,  v.  341. 

Clite,  the  wife  of  Cyzicus.  who  hong  her- 
self when  she  saw  her  husbana  dead.  Apollon. 
1. — Orpheus. 

Cloacina,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  Cloecs.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  Ve- 
nus, whose  statue  waa  found  in  ihe  Cloacctj 
whence  the  name.  The  Cloacis  were  largo  re- 
cepta<^  for  the  filth  and  dung  of  the  whole 
^^y>  l>egun  by  Tarquin  the  EUder  and  finished 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  They  were  built  all 
tuider  the  city ;  so  that,  according  to  an  expres- 
sion of  Pliny,  Rome  seemed  to  be  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth.  The  building  was 
so  strong,  and  the  stones  so  huge,  that  though 
they  were  continually  washed  by  impetuous  tor- 
rents, thev  remained  unhurt  during  above  700 
years.  There  were  public  officers  chosen  to  take 
care  of  the  Ck)ace,  called  Curatores  Cloacarum 
urbia.    Liv.  3,  c  48.— P/in.  5,  c.  29. 

CLOTno,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Parce, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  or,  according 
to  Hesiod,  of  JSight,  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  moment  that  we  are  bom.  She  held 
the  distafir  in  her  hand,  and  span  the  thread  of 
Hfe,  whence  her  name  (xXw^tiy,  to  spin.)  She 
was  represented  wearing  a  crown  with  seven 
stars,  and  covered  with  a  varimted  robe.  VUL 
Parcel  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  ^B.^Apoaod.  1, 
c3. 
Cluacika,  a  name  of  Venus,  whose  statue 
,  was  erected  in  that  place  where  peace  was  made 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  after  the 
fape  of  the  virgins.     Vid.  Cloacina. 

Clusius,  the  surname  of  Janus  when  his 
temple  was  shut.     Ovi<L  Fast.  1,  v.  130. 

Ci^TMtNE,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
ihys  who  married  Japetu^  by  whom  she  had 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  Menoetius,  and  Epimetheus. 

Besiod.  TTieog. II.  The  mother  of  Ph»ton 

by  ApoUo.     Osid.  Met.  1,  ▼.  756. HI.  The 

mother  of  Homer.    Id.  10,  c  24. ^IV.  A 

female  servant  of  Helen,  who  accomfMuied  her 
mistress  to  Troy,  when  she  eloped  with  Paris. 


Ovid.  Beroid.  17,  v.  fXJ.-^Bmer.  B.  3,  T- 
144. 

CltmeneIdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  Ph»- 
ton*s  sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  Clymene. 

Clytemnestra,  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda.     Vid.  Part  II. 

CLYTiA,or  Clytie,  L  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  de- 
serted b^r  her  lover,  and  pined  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a  fiower  commonly  called  a  sun-: 
flower,  which  still  turns  its  head  towaids  the 
sun  in  his  course,  as  in  pledge  of  her  love.  Ovid,. 

Met.  4,  feb.  3,  &c. II.  A  daughter  of  Am- 

phidamus,  mother  of  Pelops,  by  Tantald^ 

III.  A  concubine  of  Amvntor,  son  of  Phrastor^ 
whose  calumny  caused  Amyntor  to  put  out  the 
eves  of  his  falsely  accused  son  Phoenix.— IV. 
A  daughter  of  Pandarus. 

CdcALDS,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospitably  re- 
ceived Dsdalus  when  he  fled  before  Mmos. 
lyhen  Minos  arrived  in  Sicily  the  daughters 
of  Cocalus  destroyed  him.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v. 
26l.-^Diod.  4. 

CcBLDs,  or  Uranus,  an  ancient  deity,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fiithsr  of  Saturn,  Oceanus^ 
Hyperion,  &c.  He  was  son  of  Terra,  whom 
he  afterwards'  married.  The  number  of  his 
childl€n,  according  to  some,  amounted  to  forty- 
five.  They  were  called  Titans^  and  were  bo 
closely  confined  by  their  fether,  that  they  con- 
spired against  him,  and  were  supported  by 
their  mother,  who  provided  them  with  a  scythe. 
Saturn  armed  himself  with  this  scythe,  and  de- 

E rived  his  father  of  the  organs  ofgeneration,  as 
e  was  goiziff  to  unite  himself  to  Terra.  From 
the  blood  which  issued  from  the  wound  sprang 
the  giants,  furies,  and  nymphs.  The  mutilated 
parts  were  thrown  into  they  ses,  and  from 
them,  and  the  foam  which  they  occasioned,  arose 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty.    Besiod.  dx. 

CoMETHO,  a  daughter  of  Pterilaus,  who 
deprived  her  father  ofa  golden  hair  in  his  head, 
upon  which  depended  his  fate.  She  was  put  to 
death  by  Amptiitryon  for  her  perfidy.  ApoUod. 
2;c.  4. 

CoMUs,  the  god  of  revehy,  feasting,^  and  noc- 
turnal entertainments.  During  his  festivals 
men  and  women  exchanged  each  other's  dress. 
He  was  represented  as  a  young  and  drunken 
man,  with  a  ffarland  of  flowers  on  his  head, 
and  a  torch  in  nis  hand,  which  seemed  falling. 
He  is  more  generally  seen  sleepinff  upon  his 
legs,  and  turning  himself  when  the  heat  of  the 
feUing  torch  scorched  hli  d^  PhiL  8.  hon, 
-^Plut.  Quest.  Bom. 

Concordia,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  concord 
at  Rome,  to  whom  Camillns  mat  raised  a  tem- 
ple in  the  capitol,  where  the  magistrates  often 
assembled  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
She  had,  besidM  tbis^  other  temples  and  statues, 
and  was  addressed  to  promote  the  peace  and 
union  of  fiimilies  and  citizens.  Plut.  in  Camil. 
— plin.  33,  c  1. — CicproDomo. — Ovid.  Fast. 
1,  V.  639, 1.  6,  ▼.  63X 

CoNisALTUs,  a  god  worshipped  at  Athena 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  Pnapus  at  Lamp- 
sacus.  Strab.  3. 
CoNNiDAS.  Vid.  Chonnidas. 
CoNBENTEs,  the  name  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  twelve  superior  gods,  the  Dii  majo- 
rum  gentium.  The  word  signifies  as  much  a^ 
amterUietUes,  that  is,  who  consented  to  the  dc^ 
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libentioM  of  Jupiter*!  counol.  Tbe^  were 
twel^  IQ  Dumber,  whoae  namef  Ennras  has 
liriefl J  exprewed  in  theee  linet  i 

Juno,  Ve9ta^  MtnertOf  Cere*,  Diana,  Vcnu$, 

Afar*, 
McrcuHu9,  Jovi,  NephmuM,  Vuleanu$,  Apollo. 

Varro,  de  R,  R. 

CoNsuf,  a  deity  at  Rome,  who  prewded  over 
coandls.    His  temple  was  covered  in  the  Maxi< 


nos  Circns,  to  show  that  councils  ought  to  be    9,  v.  617,  1. 10,  v.  250. 


lirious.  They  first  inhabited  on  nunml  Idm, 
and  from  thence  passed  into  Crete,  and  secretly 
brought  up  Jupiter.  Some  suppose  that  they 
receive  their  name  from.Corvbas,  son  of  Jasns 
and  Cybcle,  who  first  introduced  the  ritest  of 
his  mother  into  Phrygia.  There  was  a  festi^l 
at  Cnossus  in  Crfte,  called  Corybantiea,  in 
commemoratbn  of  the  Corybantes,  who  there 
educated  Jupiter.  Vid.  Curetea.  Paus,  8,  c, 
37.— IWod.  5— iibraf.  1,  od.  16.— Firfif.  ^»- 


secret  and  inviolable.  Some  suppose  that  it  is 
the  same  as  Ncptanus  Equestris.  Romulus  in- 
•thutfiUestivals  to  his  honour,  caHed  Cojisualia^ 
during  the  celebration  of  which  the  Romans 
carried  away  the  Sabine  women.  (  Vid.  Con- 
wualea  Ludi,  Part  II.)  PltU.  in  Rom.—Au»on. 
69.  andeleg.  de/ar,  R.  19. — Dionya.  Hal,  1.— 
Liv.  1,  c.  9. 

Coon,  the  eldest  son  of  AntenoTy  killed  by 
Agamemnon.    Homer.  H, 

CopiA,  the  goddess  of  plenty ;  among  the 
Romans,  represented  as  bearing  a  horn  filled 
with  grapei^  fruit,  &c. 

CopBEUS,  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  fled  to  Myce- 
n«  at  the  death  of  Iphitus.    ApoUod^  2^  c  5. 

CoBE,  a  daughter  of  Ceres,  the  same  as  Pro- 
serpine. Festivals,  called  Coreia,  were  institut- 
ed to  her  honour  in  Greece. 

Cofitsus,  a  priest  of  Bacchus  at  Calydon  in 
Boeotia,  who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  Callirhoe,  who  treated  him  with  disdain. 
lie  complained  to  Bacchus^  who  visited  the 
country  with  a  pestilence.  The  Caiydonians 
wore  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease  the  god 
by  sacrificing  Callirhoe  on  his  altar.  The  nymph 
was  led  to  the  altar,  and  Coresus,  who  was  to 
sacrifice  her,  fomt  his  resentment  and  stabbed 
himself.  Callirhoe,  oonsciouB  of  her  ingratitude 
to  the  love  of  Coresus,  killed  herself  on  the 
brink  of  a  fountain,  which  afterwards  bore  her 
name.    Paua.  7,  c.  21. 

CoRii,  a  surname  of  Minerva  among  the 
Arcadians.     Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  23. 

CoR(SBca,  a  hero  of  Argolis,  who  killed  a 
serpent  called  PoDue,  sent  by  Apollo  to  avenge 
Argos,  and  placed  by  some  authors  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  fbries.  His  country  was  a^cted 
with  the  plague,  and  he  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  which  commanded  him  to  bufld  a  tem- 
ple, where  a  tripod,  which  was  given  him, 
should  &11  from  his  hands.  Paua,  1,  v.  43. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

CoRdKis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Phlegyaf.  loved  by 
Apollo.  She  became  pregnant  by  ner  lover, 
who  killed  her  on  account  of  her  criminal  par- 
tiality to  Ischys  the  ThesMlian.  The  child 
was  preserved,  and  called  JEsculapius ;  and  the 
mother,  after  death,  received  divine  honours, 
and  had  a  statue  at  Sicyon,  in  her  son*8  temple, 
which  was  never  exposed  to  public  view.   Paua. 

2,  c  26. II.  The  daughter  of  Coroncus, 

king  of  Phocds,  changed  into  a  crow  by  Miner- 
va, when  flying  before  Neptune.    Otid.  MeL 

2,  V.  543. 111.  Oneof  the daughtersof  Atlas 

and  Pleione. 
CorOnus,  I.  a  son  of  Apollo.    Paua.  2,  c.  5. 

II.  A  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  the  Lapi- 

XhK.    Diod.4. 

CoRTBANTEs,  the  pricsts  of  Cybele,  called 
also  G alii.  In  the  celebration  of  their  festivals 
they  beat  thoix  cymbals,  and  behaved  as  if  de- 
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C6Rf  ciDES,  the  nvmphs  who  inhabited  the 
foot  of  Parnassus.  The  name  is  often  applied 
to  the  muses.     Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  320. 

CortmbIfer,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
his  wearing  a  crown  of  corymW,  certun  l>ef- 
ries  that  grow  on  the  ivy.  Owid,  1.  Faat,  v. 
393. 

CoRTTus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father  to  Jasios, 
whom  Dardanus  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  to 
obtain  the  kingdom. 

CoTTUS,  a  giant,  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
who  had  100  hands  and  50  heads.  Beaiod, 
Theog.  V.  147. 

CoTYLJEUB,  a  surname  of  JEsculapius,  wor- 
shipped on  the  borders  of  the  Eurotas.  His 
temple  was  raised  by  Hercules^  Paua.  3,  c 
19. 

CoTTTTO,  the  ffoddess  of  all  debauchery^ 
whose  festivals,  calted  Cotytlia,  were  celebrated 
tiy  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Thracians,  &c. 
durinc  the  night  Her  priests  were  called  Bap- 
tiB.  A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  observed 
in  SicOy,  where  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  car- 
ried about  boughs  hung  with  cakes  and  fruity 
which  it  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  pluck  ofil 
It  was  a  capital  punishment  to  reveal  whatever 
was  seen  or  done  at  these  sacxed  fiwtivals,  an<l 
it  cost  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unseasonable  re- 
flection upon  them.  The  ^dess  Cotytto  b 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Proser^une  or  Ceres. 
Horai.  epod.  17,  v.  58.— Jur.  2,  v.  91. 

Creon,  L  a  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sisy- 

5 bus.     He  promised  his  daughter  Glauce  to 
ason,  wfio  repudiated  Medea.     To  revenge 
the  success  of  ner  rival,  Medea  seat  her  for  a 
present  a  gown  covered  with  poison.    Glauce 
put  it  on,  and  was  seized  with  sudden  paina. 
Iler  body  took  firs,  and  she  exrared  in  the 
greatest  torments.    The  house,  also  was  con- 
sumed by  the  fire,  and  Creon  and  his  {amiW 
shared  Glauce's  fate.    Apcilod.  1,  c  9, 1. 3,  c.  7. 
-^EuHp.  in  Med.^Hygin.  feb.  25.— />»•<*.  4. 
—II.  A  son  of  Mcnoetius,  brother  to  Jocasta, 
the  wife  and  mother  of  CEdipus.    At  the  death 
of  Laius,  who  had  married  Jocasta,  Creon  a»- 
cendod  the  vacant  throne  of  Thebes.    (  Vtd, 
Eteodea)     Creon  was   afterwards  kill^  by 
Theseus,  who  had  made  war  against  him  at  the 
request  of  Adrastus,  because  he  refused  burial 
to  the  Argives,    Vid.  Eteodea^  Polynicca,  Ad- 
raatua^  (Edipiu,    Apollod.  3,  c  56,  &c, — Pau». 
1,  c.  39,  1.  9,  c.  5,  &cStat.  in  Theb.^Sch 
phocl.  in  Antig. — Diod.  I  and  4. 

CreontiIdes,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Megara, 
daughter  of  Creon,  killed  by  his  &thcr  because 
he  had  slain  Lycus. 

Cretiieis,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  king  of  lol- 
chos,  who  fell  in  love  with  Pelcus,  son  of  ^acus. 
She  is  colled  by  some  Hippolytc,  or  Astidamia. 
Pindar,  yem,  4. 

Cretueus,  a  son  of  JEoIus,  father  of  JEon, 
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by  Tyro,  hb  brother^s  daughter.    ApoUod,  1,  c.  I  themficlves,  were  the  ofTspring  of  Iotc  before  the 


7,  &c 

CreOsa,  a  daughter  of  Cfcon  king  of  Corinth. 
As  she  vfoM  going  to  marry  Jason,  who  had  di- 
vorced Medea,  sne  put  on  a  poisoned  garment, 
which  immediately  set  her  body  on  fire,  and  she 
expired  in  the  most  excruciating  tormeuts.  She 
had  received  this  gown  as  a  gitl  from  Medea, 
who  wished  to  take  tliat  revenge  upon  the  in- 
fidelity of  Jason.  Some  call  her  Giauce.  Vid. 
Part  II.     Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  335. 

Crimissus,  was  a  Trojan  prince,  who  expos- 
ed his  daughter  on  the  sea  rather  than  sufier  her 
to  be  devoured  by  the  sea-monster  which  Nep- 
tiinc  sent  to  punish  the  infidelity  of  Laomedon. 
[  Vid.  Laomedon.'X  The  daughter  came  safe  to 
the  shores  of  Sicuy.  Crimissus,  some  time  af- 
ter, went  in  search  of  his  daughter,  and  was  so 
disconsolate  for  her  lossj  that  the  gods  changed 
him  into  a  river  in  SicUy,  and  granted  him  the 
power  of  metamorphosinghimself  into  whatever 
shape  he  pleased.     Fic^.  rart  I. 

Crocus,  a  beautiful  youth,  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  Smilax.  I^e  was  changed  into  a  flower 
of  the  same  name,  on  account  of  the  impatience 
of  his  love,  and  Smilax  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  ycw-trcc.     Ovid,  4,  Met.  v.  283, 

Crotopus,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Agenor, 
and  father  to  Psamathe  the  mother  of  Linus  by 
Apollo.     Ovid,  in  lb.  480. 

Crotus,  a  son  of  Eumene,  the  nurse  of  the 
Muses.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  labours  of 
the  chase,  and  after  death  Jupiter  placed  him 
among  the  constellations  under  the  name  of  Sa- 
gittarius.   Pans.  9,  c.  29. 

CcpiDO,  a  cdebrated  deit^  among  the  an^ 
cienta,  god  of  love,  and  love  itself.  There  are 
different  traditions  concerning  his  parents.  Ci- 
cero mentions  three  Cupids ;  one,  son  of  Mer- 
cury and  Diana;  another,  son  of  Mercury  and 
Venus;  and  the  third,  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
Plato  mentions  two  \  Hesiod,  the  most  ancient 
theogonist,  speaks  only  of  one,  who,  as  he  says, 
was  produced  at  the  same  time  as  Chaos  and 
the  Earth.  There  are,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinions,  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom  is  a 
Kvely  ingenious  youth,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ve- 
nus J  wmlst  the  other,  son  of  Nox  and  Erebus, 
is  distinguished  hj  debauchery  and  riotous  dis- 
position. Cupid  IS  represented  as  a  winged  in- 
fant, naked,  armed  with  a  bow  and  a  quiver  f^I 


foundation  of  the  world.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3. — 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  lO.^Hesiod.  Thtog.  v.  121, 
dtc. — OpjnaTU  Bali.  4.  Cyneg.  2. — Bion.  Idyll. 
3. — Moschus. — Ewip,  in  Hippol. — Theocrit. 
IdyU.  3,  U,  &C. 

CuRET£8,  [by  some  considered  the  same  as 
the  Cabiri,  Corybantes,   &c.     ( Vid.  Cabiri.) 
Strabo  informs  us,  that  the  Curetes  and  Cory- 
bantes, whether  gods,  genii,  demigods,  or  tno 
servants  of  the  gods,  were  the  attendants  of 
Rhea  or  Cybele;  as  the  Fauns,  Bacchantes, 
and  other  rural  deities,  formed  the  escort  of 
Bacchus.    Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that, 
besides  the  Curetes  above  described,  there  wcro 
others  in  Phirgia,  who  were  only  servants  in 
the  worship  of  Cybele ;  and  who,  on  solemn 
occasions,  miitated  the  ceremonies  of  the  Cory- 
bantes, thus  commemorating  their  actions.   The 
most  important  achievement  of  the  Corybantes 
was  that  of  having  rescued  the  inftint  Jove  from 
Saturn,  by  drowmng  his  cries  with  a  noise  pro- 
duced by  beating  theu  shields  with  tbeir  swords. 
Hence  originated  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  which 
the  later  Curetes  honoured  the  goddess,  not 
only  by  striking  their  shields,  but  by  moving 
with  measuretf  steps,  and  swaying  toe  head  to 
and  fro.    The  efiect  was  heightened  by  tho 
drawing  of  the  crests  upon  their  helmets.    Lu- 
cretius, in  describing  toe  dance,  distinguishes 
between  the  ancient  and  later  Curetes.     Their 
number  is  variously  reported.    Those  who  iden- 
tify them  with  the  Dioscuri,  make  them  two  in 
number;  others  three,  five,  eleven;  and  some 
extend  their  number  to  fifly-two.    JF^alcr*  Ca- 
biri, MiUin.] 

Ctane,  a  nymph  of  Sicily,  who  endeavoured 
to  assist  Proserpine  when  she  was  carried  away 
by  Pluto.    The  god  changed  her  intol&  foun- 
tain now  called  Pisme,  a  few  miles  from  Syra- 
cuse.    Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  112. 
Cybebb,  a  name  of  Cybele. 
CtbIsle,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Coilus  and 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.    She  is  supposed  to 
be  the  nme  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vesta,  Bona 
Mater,  Magna  Mater,   Berecyntbia,    Dindy- 
mene,  &c.    According  to  Diodorua  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Lydian  prince  called  Menoe,  by 
his  wife  Dindymene ;  and  he  adds,  that  as  soon 
as  she  was  bom  she  was  exposed  on  a  moun- 
tain.   She  was  preserved  and  suckled  by  some 
of  arrows.    On  gems,  and  all  other  pieces  of  I  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  received  the 


antiquity,  he  is  represented  as  amusing  himself 
with  some  childish  diversion.  SometiniQB  he 
appears  driving  a  hoop,  throwing  a  quoit,  iky- 
ing with  a  nypoph,  catching  a  butterfly,  or  try- 
ing to  bum  with  a  torch ;  sometimes,  like  a  con- 
queror, he  marches  triumphantly  with  a  helmet 
on  his  head,  a  spear  on  his  ihouider,  and  a  buck- 
ler on  his  arm*  His  power  was  generally  known 
by  his  riding  on  the  back  of  a  hon,  or  on  a  dol- 
-  phin,  or  breaking  to  pieces  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jupiter.  Among  the  ancients  he  was  worship- 
ped with  the  same  solemnity  as  his  mother  Ve- 
nus ^  and  as  his  influence  was  extended  over 
the  heavens,  the  sea,  and  the  earth,  and  even 
the  empire  of  the  dead,  his  divinity  was  uni- 
versally acIuMwledged,  and  vows,  prayers,  and 
sacrifices  were  daily  offered  to  him.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  the  union  of  Cupid  wiih 
Chaos  gave  birth  to  men;  and  all  the  animals 

which  inhabit  the  earth,  and  even  the  gods  |  aiy^or^ipg  to  him,  Rhea  or  Cybele  b  a  new  per- 
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name  of  Cybele  from  the  mountain  where  her 
life  had  been  Reserved.  The  attachment  of 
Cybele  to  Atys  is  often  dwelt  upon  by  the  poets 
of  antiquity.  In  Phrygia  her  festivals  were  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Herpriests, 
called  Corybantes,  Galli,  &c.  were  obliged  to 
quali^  themsdves  for  heraervice  after  the  man- 
ner of  Atys.  In  the  celebration  of  the  festivals 
they  imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and  fill- 
ed the  air  with  dreadful  shrieks  and  bowlings, 
mixed  with  the  confused  noise  of  drums,  tabrets, 
bucklers,  and'spears.  This  was  in  conmiemo- 
ration  of  the  sorrow  ef  Cybde  for  the  loss  of 
her  favourite  Atys.  Those  who  consider  Atys 
astymod  of  the  sun,  see,  in  the  rites  of  Cybele 
and  her  attachment  to  Aty&  a  representation  of 
the  relation  which  existed  between  the  Sun 
and  Earth.  Faber  refers  tho  faWe  of  Cybele 
and  Atys  to  the  HeHo-Arkite  worship ;  so  that, 
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■oAiflcatioti  of  the  lanar  Ark ;  hence  tho  mys- 
teries of  Rhea  were  immediately  connected 
with  thoee  of  Bacchus  or  Noah ;  and  hence, 
too,  the  alternate  lamentation  and  rejoicing  at 
the  rites  of  Cybele,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
death  and  revival  of  Bacchus  or  Adonis,  who 
by  the  Phrygians  was  styled  Atys,  and  by  the 
Egyptians  Osiris.  Cybele  was  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  robust  woman,  far  advanood  in  her 
pregnancy,  to  intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth. 
She  held  keys  in  her  hand,  and  her  head  was 
crowned  with  rising  turrets,  and  so^ietimcs  with 
the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She  sometimes  appears 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  tame  lions ; 
Atys  follows  by  her  side,  carrying  a  ball  in  his 
hand,  and  supporting  himself  upon  a  fir-tree, 
which  is  sacred  to  Uie  goddess.  Sometimes 
Cybele  is  represented  with  a  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a  tower.  From 
Phrygia  ^he  worship  of  Cybele  passed  into 
Greece,  and  was  solemnly  estabUshed  at  EUeu- 
sis,  under  the  name  of  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries of  Ceres.  The  Romans,  by  order  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  broujght  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess from  Pessinus  into  Italy ;  and  when  the 
ship  which  carried  it  had  run  on  a  shallow  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and  innocence  of  Clau- 
dia were  vindicated  in  removing  it  with  her  gir- 
die.  It  is  supposed  that  the  laysteries  of  Cy- 
bele were  first  known  about  1580  yean  B.  C. 
The  Romans  were  particuln'^iy  eupersUtioas  in 
washing  every  year,  on  thf  ('>th  of  the  calends 
of  AprU,  the  shrine  of  this  i;oddess  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  Almon.  Vid.  Atys,  Eleuna^ 
JihcOj  Coryhantes^  Gallic  Ac  Augustin.  de 
Civit.  D.  &C. — Lactant. — Lucian.  in  Ded  ^r. 
—Diod.  3,—  Virf.  uEn.  9,  v.  617, 1.  10,  v.  252. 
—Lucaru  1,  v.  566.— Or«i.  T^risL  4,  v.  210 
and  361.— P/u/.  de  Loquac—Cic,  ad  Attic,— 
C<Bl.  Wiod,  8,  c.  17,  &c. 

Cychreus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Salamis. 
After  death  he  was  honoured  as  a  god  in  Sala- 
mis and  Attica.  Paiu.  1,  c  35. — Plut,  in 
Thes.—Apollod,  3,  c.  12. 

Cyclopes,  a  certain  race  of  men  of  gigantic 
stature,  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  Coelus  and 
Terra.  They  had  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead  ;  whence  their  name  (itvkXo;,  cir- 
culcs^  »»/'  ocultu.)  Thty  were  three  in  number, 
according  to  Hesiod,  called  Arges,  Brontes,  and 
Steropcs.  Their  number  was  greater  according 
to  other  mythologists,  and  in  the  age  of  Ulysses 
Polyphemus  was  their  king.  [  Vid.  Polyphe- 
mu«.  1  They  inhabited  the  western  part  of  the 
island  of  Sicily ;  and  becanse  they  were  un- 
civilised in  tli^  manners,  the  Ppets  speak  of 
them  as  men-eaters.  The  tradition  of  their 
having  only  one  eye  originates  from  their  cus- 
tom of  woaring  small  bucklers  of  steel,  which 
covered  their  £ces,  and  had  a  small  aperture  in 
the  middle,  which  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
eye.  From  their  vicinity  to  Mount  ^tna,  they 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  workmen  of  Vul- 
caUf  and  to  nave  fabricated  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jupiter.  The  most  solid  walls  and  impregna- 
ble fortresses  were  said,  among  the  ancients,  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Cyclops,  to  render  them  more 
respectable;  and  we  find  that  Jupiter  was  arm- 
ed with  what  they  had  fiibricated,  and  that  the 
shield  of  Pluto,  and  the  trident  of  Neptnne, 
were  the  produce  of  their  labour.  The  Cyclops 
were  reckoned  among  the  gods,  and  wo  4nd  a 
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temple  dedicated  to  their  service  at  Corinth, 
where  sacrifices  were  solemnly  ofTercd.  ApoUi? 
destroyed  them  all,  because  they  had  made  tho 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  with  which  his  son 
iEsculapius  had  been  killed.  From  the  differ- 
ent accounts  given  of  the  Cyclops  by  the  an- 
cients, it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were  all 
the  same  people,  to  whom  various  functions  have 
been  attnbuted,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  one 
to  the  other  without  drawing  the  pencil  of  fic- 
tion or  mythology.  Apoltod,  1,  c.  1  and  2. — 
Homer.  Od.  1  and  ^.—Hesiod.  Tlieog.  v.  140. 
—Theocrit.  Id,  1,  &c.Strab,  S.—  Vtrg-,  G: 
4,  V.  170.  ^n.  6,  V.  639,  L  8,  v.  418,  &c  L 
11,  V.  263.— Grid.  Met.  13,  v.  780,  I  14  t. 
249. 

Cycnus,  I.  a  son  of  Mars  by  Pelopea,  killed 
by  Hercules.  The  manner  of  his  death  pro- 
voked Mars  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved' 
severely  to  punish  his  murderer,  but  he  was- 
prevented  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Hy- 
gin.  fab.  31  and  261.— £fe«od.  tn  Scut.  Herc^ 

II.  A  son  of  Neptune,  invulnerable  in  every 

part  of  his  body.  Achilles  fought  against  him  ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  his  darts  were  of  no  ef- 
fect, he  threw  him  on  the  ground  and  smothered 
him.  He  stripped  him  of  his  armour,  and  saw 
him  suddenly  changed  into  a  bird  of  the  same 
name.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  fab.  3. — =-III.  AsonoT 
Sthenelus,  king  of  Liguria.  He  was  deeply  af- 
flicted at  the  death  of  his  friend  and  relation 
Phaeton,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  lamentations 
he  was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  OwL 
Met.  2,  V.  367.—  ViTg.  JEn,  10,  v.  189.— Paw. 
1,  c.  30. 

CyllIrus,  the  most  bcautifbl  of  all  the  Cen- 
taurs, passionately  fond  of  Hylonome.  They 
perished  both  at  the  same  time.  Ovid.  12,  Met. 
V.408. 

Cylle!^e,  the  mother  of  Lycaon,  by  Feliasgua. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  8.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Cylleneids,  a  surname  of  Mercury,  from 
his  being  born  on  the  mountain  Cyllene. 

Cymothoe,  one  of  the  Nereides^  rcprment^ 
ed  by  Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  148^  as  nasiadng  the 
Trojans  with  Triton,  after  the  storm  with, 
which  ^olus,  at  the  request  of  Juno,  bad  afflict- 
ed the  fleet. 

Cynosura,  a  njrmpb  of  Ida  in  Crete.  She 
nursed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a  star 
which  bears  the  same  name.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  Ursa  Minor.     Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  107. 

Cynthia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  mount 
Cynthus,  where  she  was  bom. 

Cyntbius,  a  furiiame  of  ApoUo^  from  mount 
Cynthus. 

CYPARI88178,  a  youtb,  son  of  Telephus  of 
Cea,  beloved  by  Apollo.  He  killed  a  favourite 
stag  of  Apollo's,  for  which  he  was  so  sorry  that 
he  pined  away  and  was  changed  by  the  god  in- 
to a  cypress  tree.  Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  680. — Ovid. 
Met.  10,  V.  121. 

CyrSne,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus, 
of  whom  Apollo  became  enamoured.  He  car- 
ried her  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  called 
Cyrenaica^  where  she  brought  forth  Aiistcus, 
She  is  called  by  some  daughter  of  Hypseus, 
king  of  the  Lapithie,  and  son  of  the  Peneus^ 
Virg.  O.  4,  V.  321.— Jtw/in.  13,  c.  l.—Pindar, 
Pyth.  9.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Cytherjea,  a  surname  of  Venus. 

Cyzicus,  a  son  of  (Eneus  and  SUIba,  who 
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reigned  in  CyriciM.  Vid,  ArgwrnuUe,  Apol- 
hd.l,c. O.-^riacc.- Apollan.-^Orphew.  Vtd. 
Parti. 

DAcrvLi,  a  name  griven  to  the  priests  of  Cy- 
bcle,  which  some  derive  from  iaxrvUs,  finger^ 
because  they  were  ten,  the  same  number  as  the 
finjrers  of  the  hand.     Pans.  1,  c.  8. 

Da:dalion,  a  son  of  Lucifer,  brother  to  Oeyx 
and  father  of  PhUdnis.  Uc  was  so  afflicted  at 
the  dMth  of  Philonis,  whom  Diana  had  put  to 
death,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the  top 
of  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  changed  mto  a 
falcon  by  Apollo.     Ovid,  Met.  11,  v.  295. 

DiEDALUs,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Eupalamus, 
descended  from  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens, 
lie  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  a^e, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  wedge,  the  axe,  the  wimble,  the  level, 
«nd  many  other  mechanical  instrumente,  and 
the  sails  of  ships.     He  made  statues  which 
moved  of  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  endow- 
ed with  life.     Talus,  his  sister's  son,  prooused 
to  be  as  great  as  himself,  by  the  ingenuity  of  his 
inventions  ;  and  therefore,  from  envy,  he  threw 
him  down  from  a  window  and  killed  him.     Af- 
ter the  murder  of  thU  youth,  Diedalus,  with  his 
son  Icarus,  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where 
Minos,  king  of  the  country,  gave  him  a  cordial 
reception.     Dasdalus  made  a  famous  labynnth 
for  Minos,  and  assisted  Pasiphae,  the  queen,  to 
gratify  her  unnatural  passion  for  a  bull.     For 
this  action  Daedalus  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in 
the  labyrinth  which  he  had  constructed.     Here 
he  made  himself  -wings  with  feathers  and  wax, 
and  carefully  fitted  them  to  his  bod;r,  and  to 
that  of  his  son,  who  was  the  companion  of  his 
confinement.     They  took  their  flight  in  the  air 
from  Crete  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the 
wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  whose  flight  was 
too  high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  ocean 
which  from  him  has  been  called  the  Icarian  sea. 
The  father,   by  a  proper  mtnacement  of  his 
wings,  alighted  at  Cuma*,  where  he  built  a  tem- 
|>le  lo  AiK»llo.  and  thence"  directed  his  course 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Co- 
•calus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  countrpr. 
Ho  left  mai^y  monuments  of  his  ingenuity  in 
Sicily,  which  still  existed  in  the  age  of  Dkxlorus 
Siculus.     He  was  dispatched  by  Cocalus,  who 
was  afraid  of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  had  de- 
clared war  against  him  because  he  had  given  an 
asylum  to   Daedalus.     The  flight  of  Daxlalus 
from  Crete,  with  wings,  is  explained,  by  observ- 
ing that  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  which  in 
his  age  might  pass  at  a  distance  for  wings. 
Pans.  1,  7,  and9.— />*od.  4.— Ortci.  J/t/.  8, 
fob.  3.     HcToid,  4.  De  Art.  Am.  2.   Trw/.  3, 
^1.  A,^Uugin.  fab.  4f).—  Virg.  jEn.  G,  v.  14.— 
Apollod.  3,  c.  I,  &c.—Herodot.  7,  c.  170. 

Damasistratus,  a  king  of  Platiea,  who  bu- 
rie<l  Laius.    Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 
Dam  I  A,  a  surname  of  Cybcle. 
Danace,  the  name  of  the  piece  of  money 
which  Charon.requircd  to  convey  the  dead  over 
the  Styx.     Suidas.  ^ 

Danar,  I.  the  daughter  of  Acrisius  king  of 
Argos,  by  Eurydice.  She  was  confined  ui  a 
brazen  tower  by  her  father,  who  had  been  told 


hj  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  son  would  pat 
hun  to  death.    His  endeavours  to  prevent  Danae 
from  becoming  a  mother  proved  fruitless ;  and 
Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  introduc- 
ed himself  to  her  bed  by  changing  himself  into 
a  golden  shower.    From  his  emoracet  Danae 
had  a  son,  with  whom  she  was  exposed  on  the 
sea  by  her  father.     The  wind  drove  the  bark 
which  carried  her  to  the  coasts  of  the  island  of 
Seriphus,  where  she  was  saved  by  soifie  fisher- 
men, and  carried  to  Polydectcs  king  of  th#  place, 
whose  brother,  called  Dictys,  educated  the  child, 
call^  Perseus,  and  tenderly  treated  the  mother. 
Polydectes  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  but  as  be  waa 
afraid  of.her  son,  he  sent  him  to  conquer  the 
Gorsoos,  pretending  that  he  wished  Medusa's 
head  to  adorn  the  nuptials  which  he  was  going 
to  celebrate  with  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of 
CEnomaus.     When   Perseus  had  victoriously 
finished  his  expedition,  he  retired  to  Argos  with 
Danae,  to  the  house  of  Acrisius,  whom  ke  inad- 
vertently killed.    Some  suppose  that  it  was  Pr<£- 
tus,  the  brother  of  Acrisius,  who  introduced  him- 
self to  Danae  in  the  brazen  tower  ;  and  instead 
of  a  golden  shower,  it  was  maintained  that  the 
keepers  of  Danae  were  bribed  by  the  gold  of  her 
seducer.     Virgil  mentions  that  Danae  <»mo  to 
Italy  with  some  fugitives  of  Argos,  and  that 
she  founded  a  city  ^led  Ardea.     Ovid,  Met, 
4,  v.  611.    Art.  Am.  3,  v.  415.    Amor.  2,  el.  19, 
V.  21,—Horat.Z,  od.  IQ.^Homer.  It.  14,  v. 319. 
—ApoUod,  3,  c.  3  and  i.—Stat.  Theh,  1,  v. 
255._  Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  410. II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Danaus,  to  whom  Neptune  ofiered  vio- 
lence. 

DIkaiDes,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus 
king  of  Argos.  When  their  undo  jEgyptus 
came  from  Egypt  with  his  fifty  sons,  they  were 
promised  in  marriage  to  their  cousins  ;  but  be- 
fore the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  Danaus, 
who  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he 
was  to  be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his  sons- 
in-law,  made  his  daughters  solemnly  promise 
that  they  would  destroy  their  husbands.  Thi'y 
were  provided  with  daggers  by  their  father,  and 
all,  except  Ilypermnestra,  stained  their  hands 
with  the  blood  of  their  cousins  the  first  night 
of  their  nuptials  ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  their  obe- 
dience to  tneir  fiither's  injunctions,  they  pre- 
sented him^each  with  the  head  of  the  miudered 
sons  of  .£gyptus.  Hypermnestra  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  her  father,  and  answer 
for  her  disobedience  in  suffering  her  husband, 
Lynccus,  to  escape  ;  but  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people  declared  her  innocent,  and  in 
consequence  of  her  honourable  acquittal,  she 
dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  Persuasion. 
The  sisters  were  purified  of  this  murder  by 
Mercury  and  Minerva,  by  order  of  Jupiter :  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  they 
were  condemned  to  severe  punishment  in  hell, 
and  W€re  compelled  to  fill  with  water  a  vessel 
fuU  of  holes,  so  that  the  water  ran  out  as  soon 
as  poured  into  it,  and  therefore  their  labour  was 
inunitc  and  their  punishment  eternal.  The 
heads  of  the  sons  of  iEgyptus  were  buried  at 
Argos ;  but  their  bodios  were  left  at  Lcma, 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed.  Apol- 
lod. 3,  c  l.^Horat.  3,  od.  Ih^Strah,  8.— 
Pawt,  2,  c.  IG.'^I/ygin.  fob.  168,  &c. 

Danaus,  a  son  of  Belusand  Anchinoe,  who, 
after  his  father's  dratb,  reigned  conjointly  will^ 
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Ills  brother  ^gyptui  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
Some  tiiDO  after,  a  difference  arose  between  the 
brothorai  and  Uanaus  set  sail  with   his  fiftj 
daughters  in  quest  of  a  settlement.     Ho  visited 
Rhodes,  where  he  conuecr&tcd  a  statue  to  Mi* 
nerva,  and  arhved  safe  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  he  was  hospiubly  received  by 
Gclanor,  king  of  Argos.    Gelanor  had  lately 
aiwendod  the  throne,  and  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  v«^re  marked  with  dissentions  with  his 
subjeqls.     Danaus  took  advantage  of  Gelanor's 
unpopularity,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the 
crown.     In  Gelanor,  the  race  of  the  inaehidUe 
was  extinguished,  and  in  Danaus  the  Belidet 
Wgan  to  reign  at  Argos.     Some  authors  say 
that  Gelanor  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  to 
Danaus,  on  account  of  the  wrath  of  Neptune, 
who  had  dried  up  ail  the  waters  of  Argolis  to 
punish  the  impietr  of  Inachus.    The  success 
of  Danaus  invited  the  fifty  sons  of  iEgyptus 
to  embark  for  Greece.     I'hey  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  their  uncle,  who,  either  apprehensive 
of  their  number,  or  terrified  by  an  oracle  which 
threatened  his  ruin  by  one  ot  his  sonsin-law, 
caused  his  daughters,  to  whom  they  were  pro- 
mised in  marriaffe,  to  murder  them  the  first  night 
of  their  nuptiab.     His  fatal  orders  were  exe- 
cuted, but  Hypermnestra  alone  spared  the  life 
of  Lynceus.    {Vid.  Danaidet.)    Danaus   at 
first  persecuted  Lynceus  with  unremitted  fury, 
but  he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  and 
be  acknowledged  him  for  his  son-in-law  and 
successor,  after  a  reign  of  50  years.     He  died 
about  1425  years    Iwlbre  the  Christian  era, 
and  after  death  he  was  honoured  with  a  splen- 
did monument  in  the  town  of  Argos,  which 
■till  existed  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.    Accord- 
ing  to  ^schylus,  Danaus  left  Egypt  not  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  with 
the  sons  of  his  brother,  a  connexion  which  he 
deemed  unlawful  and  impious.    The  ship  in 
which  Danaus  came  to  Greece  was  called  Ar- 
rnaUf  and  was  the  first  that  had  ever  appeared 
there.    It  is  said  that  the  use  of  pumps  was 
first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Danaus.    Apol- 
lod.  ^  c.  h—Paiu,  2,  c.  19.— Mygin.  hb.  168> 
&c.—Berodoi.  2,  c  91,  dkc  7,  c  94. 

Daphne,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  or 
of  the  Ladon,  by  the  goddess  Terra,  of  whom 
Apollo  become  enamoured.  This  passion  had 
been  raised  by  Cupid,  with  whom  Apollo,  proud 
of  his  late  conquest,  over  the  serpent  Python, 
liad  disputed  the  power  of  his  darU.  £>aphne 
heard  with  horror  the  addresses  of  the  god,  and 
endeavoured  to  remove  herself  from  his  impor- 
tunities by  fliffht  Apollo  pCursued  her;  and 
Daphne,  fearfiu  of  being  caueht,  entreated  the 
assistance  of  the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a 
laureL  Apollo  crowned  his  head  with  the  leaves 
of  the  laurel,  and  for  ever  ordered  that  that  tree 
should  be  sacred  to  hia  divinity.  Some  say  that 
I>aphne  was  admired  by  Leucippus.  son  of 
CEnomaus  kinc  of  Pisa,  who,  to  be  in  ber  com- 
pany, disguised  his  sex,  and  attended  her  in  the 
woods  in  the  habit  of  a  huntress.  Leucippus 
gained  Daphne's  esteem  and  love  ;  but  Apollo, 
who  was  his  powerftil  rival,  discovered  his  sex, 
and  Leucippus  was  killed  by  the  companions  of 
Diana.  Ovid.  Mel.  1,  v.  452,  &c.—^Parthen. 
Erotic,  c  15.~i»au».  8,  c  20. II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Tiresias,  priestess  in  the  temple  of  ^I. 
phi,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  m  Man- 
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to.  She  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Apol- 
lo by  the  Epigoni,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the 
goddess  Tellus.  She  was  c^led  Sibyl,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wildness  of  her  looks  and  expres- 
sions when  she  delivered  oracles.  Her  orack^ 
were  generally  in  verse,  and  Bonier,  according 
to  some  accounts,  has  introduced  miiich  of  her 
poetry  in  his  compositions.  Diod.  4. — Pans, 
10,  c.  5. 

Daphnis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mer- 
cury by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  educated  hy 
the  nymphs.  Pan  taught  him  to  sinff  and  play 
upon  the  pipe,  and  the  m  uses  ins]Hrra  him  with 
the  love  of  poetry.  It  is  supposed  be  was  tho 
first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which  bis 
successor  Theocritus  so  happily  excelled.  lie 
was  extremely  fond  of  hunting ;  and  at  his  death, 
five  of  his  dogs,  from  their  attachment  to  him, 
refused  all  aliments  and  pined  away.  From 
the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name  of 
Daphnis  has  been  appropriated  by  the  poets, 
ancient  and  modem,  to  express  a  person  fond  of 
rural  employments,  and  of  the  peaceful  inno- 
cence which  accompanies  the  tending  of  fibcks. 
^lian.  y.  H.  10,  c  18.— Z>t«/.  4. 

Dardanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kingdoui 
of  Etruria  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  rather 
Corytus,  and  fled  to  Sambthrace,  and  thence  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  married  Batia,  the  dauch- 
tcr  of  Tcucer,  king  of  Teucria.  After  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  reigned  62  years.  He  built  the  city  of  Dar- 
dania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of , the  king- 
dom of  Troy.  He  was  succeedfd  bty  Elrkh- 
thonius.  According  to  some,  Corybas,  his  ne- 
phew, accompanied  him  to  Teucria,  where  be 
introduced  the  worship  of  Cvbele.  Dardanus 
taught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva ;  and  ho 
gave  them  two  statues  of  the  goddess,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium. 
Virg.  jBn.  3,  v.  167.— Pat«.  7,  c  A.—Hygin, 
fab.  155  and  275.— ilpottod.  Z.—Homcr.  IL  20. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

Daulis,  a  nymph  flrom  whom  the  city  of 
Daulis  in  Phocis^  siideotlv  called  Anacris^  re- 
ceived its  name.  It  was  there  that  Philomeia 
and  Procne  made  Tcreus  eat  the  flesh  of  liis 
A>n:  and  hence  the  nightingale,  into  which 
PhiiomeU  was  changed,  is  often  called  DauliaM 
avis,  Ovid.  ep.  15,  v.  154, — Strab.  9.— PaujC 
10,  c.  4,—PtoL  3,  c.  15.— Zap.  32,  c  la— P/»n. 
4,  c3. 

Daunus,  a  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae.  He 
came  from  Iliyricum  into  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  fVoui 
him  was  called  Daunia,  and  he  was  still  on  the 
throne  when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy.  Ptoi.  3, 
c.  X.—Mcla,  2,  c.  4..— Strab.  5. 

Decelus,  a  man  who  informed  Castor  and 
Pollux  that  their  sister,  whom  Theseus  had  car- 
ried away,  was  concealed  at  Aphidne.  Jlcro- 
dot.  9,  c.  73. 

Dejanira,  adaugbterof  CEneus,  kingof  .£to- 
lia.  Her  beauty  procured  her  many  admirent, 
and  her  father  promised  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  him  only  who  proved  to  be  the  strongest  of 
bis  competitors.  Hercules  obtained  the  prizi^ 
and  married  Dejanira,  by  whom  he  had  thret^ 
children,  the  most  known  of  whom  is  Hyllus. 
As  Dejanira  was  once  travelling  with  her  bus- 
bandj  they  were  stopped  by  the  swollen  streams 
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of  iTio  Evcnus,  and  the  centaur  Ncssus  offered 
Hercules  to  convey  her  safe  to  the  i^pposite 
ahore.  The  hero  consented ;  but  no  sooner  had 
Kessus  gained  the  bank,  than  he  attempted  to 
offer  violenoB  to  Dejanira,  and  to  carry  her  away 
in  the  sight'of  her  husband.  Hercules,  upon 
this,  auned,  from  the  other  shore,  a  poisoned  ar- 
row at  the  seducer,  and  mortally  pounded  him. 
Nessus,  as  be  expired,  wished  to  avenge  his 
death  upon  his  murderer ;  and  he  gave  Deja- 
nira  his  tunic,  which  was  covered  with  blood, 
poisoned  and  infected  by  the  arrow,  observing, 
Chat  it  had  the  power  of  reclaiming  a  husband 
Hvm  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira  accepted  the 
present;  and  when  Hercules  proved  faithless 
to  her  bed,  she  sent  him  the  centaur's  tunic, 
which  instantly  caused  his  death.  (  Vid,  Her- 
cules.) D^anira  was  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  which  she  had  ignorant- 
ly  occasioned,  that  she  destr^ed  herself.  OviiL 
Met.  8  and  9,—Diod,  4.— i&nec.  in  BerctU.— 
Hygin.  fab.  34, 

DeidImia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  king 


Deli.),  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she  wai 
born  in  Delos.     Virg,  Ed.  3,  v.  67. 

Deuus,  a  surname  of  Apollo^  because  ho  was 
bom  in  Delos. 

Dklphicus,  a  surname  of  Apollo^  Arom  the 
worship  paid  to  his  divinity  at  Deluhi. 

Delpbcs,  a  son  of  Apofto,  who  ouilt  Delphi, 
and  conseciuted  it  to  his  lather*  The  name  of 
his  mother  is  differently  mentioned.  She  is 
called  by  some  Celsno,  by  others  Melnne, 
daughter  of  Cephis,  and  by  others  Thyas,  daugh- 
ter of  Castalius,  the  first  who  was  priestese  to 
Bacchus.    Ifygin,  161.— Paus.  10,  c  6. 

Dem6coon.'    Vid.  Part  II. 

Demodice,  the  wile  of  Cretheus,  king  of 
lolchos.  Some  call  her  Biadice,  or  Tyro.  Hjf* 
gin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  20. 

Demodocbcs,  a  musician  at  the  court  of  A]ci> 
nous,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses,  the 
secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &c  Bomer^ 
Od.  8,  V.  44.— P/ti/.  de  Mum. 

Demopbile,  a  name  given  to  the  Sibyl  of 
Cums,  who^  as  it  is  supposed  by  some,  sold  the 


of  Scyros.    She  bore  a  son  called  Pyrrhus.  or  I  Sibylline  books  to  Tarquin.    Varro  apud  Loot. 
Neoptolemus,  to  Achilles,  who  was  disguised  at  '1,  c.  6.  ^ 


her  father's  court  in  women's  clothes  under  the 
name  of  Pvrrha.    Propert.  2,  el.  9. — Apoltod.  3,* 

c  13. IL  A  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of 

Arsos,  called  also  Hippodamia. 

Deimachus,  a  son  or  Neleus  and  Chloris,  was 
killed,  with  aU  his  brothers,  except  Nestor,  by 
Hercules.    ApoUocL  1,  c.  9. 

DfilovEUs,  a  kinff  of  Phocis,  who  married 
Diomede,  daughter  of  Xothus,  by  whom  he  had 
Dia.  He  gave  his  daughter  Dia  in  marriage  to 
Ixion,  who  promised  to  make  a  present  to  hb 
father-in-law.  Deioneus  accordingly  visited  the 
house  of  Ixion,  and  was  thrown  into  a  laige 
hole  filled  with  burning  coals  by  his  son-in-law. 
Ifygin.  fob.  48  and  241.— ilpoWod.  1,  c.  7  and 
9,  1.  2,  c.  4. 

D£i6p&ia,  a  nymph,  the  fiurest  of  all  the  four- 
teen nymphs  that  attended  upon  Juno.  The 
goddess  promised  her  in  marriage  to  ^olus,  the 
god  of  tne  winds,  if  he  would  destroy  the  fleet 
of  iCneas  which  was  sailing  for  Italy.  Virg. 
jEn.  1,  V.  75. 

DfiipadBE,  a  Sibyl  of  Cums,  daughter  of 
Qiaucus.  It  is  supposed  that  she  led  ^neas  to 
the  infernal  regions.  {Vid.  SibylUt.)  Virg. 
uEn.  6,  V.  36. 

Deipb5dvs,  a  son  of  Hippolytus,  who  purified 
Hercules  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  ApoUod. 
2,  c.  6.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Deiphon,  a  brother  of  Triptolemus,  son  of 
Celeua  and  Metanira.  When  Ceres  travelled 
over  the  world,  she  stopped  at  his  lather's  courts 
and  undertook  to  nurse  him  and  bring  him  up. 
To  roward  the  hospitafity  of  Celeqs,  i&  goddess 
began  to  make  his  son  immortal,  and  every  even- 
ing she  placed  him  upon  burning  coals  to  purify 
him  from  whatever  mortal  particles  he  still  pos- 
sessed. The  uncommon  growth  of  Deiphon 
astonished  Metanira,  who  wished  to  see  what 
Ceres  did  to  make  him  so  vigorous.  She  was 
frightened  to  see  her  son  on  bumine  coals,  and 
the  shrieks  that  she  uttered  disturb<>dl  the  mys- 
terious operations  of  the  goddess,  and  Deiphon 
perished  in  the  flames.    ApoUod.  I,  c  5. 

DfeiPTLB,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus,  who  mar- 
ried Tydeus,  by  whom  she  had  Diomedes.  Apol- 
lod.  1,  c.  a 

Part  IIL— 4  T 


D&MOPBOON.  son  of  Theseus  and  Phsdn. 
was  king  of  Athens  B.  C.  1182,  and  reigned 
33  years.  At  his  return  lirom  the  Trman  war 
he  visited  Thrace,  where  he  was  tenderly  re- 
ceived and  treated  by  Phyllis.  He  retJM  to 
Athens,  and  Ibigot  the  undneas  and  love  of 
PhylUs,  who  hanged  herself  in  despair.  Ovid, 
Bervid.  2.— Patw.  10,  c.  55. 

DEdis,  a  name  given  to  Proserpine  firom  her 
mother  Ceres,  who  wa&  called  Deo.  This 
name  Ceres  received,  because  when  she  souffht 
her  daughter  all  over  ths  world,  all  vrished  her 
success  m  her  pursuits,  with  the  word  Avcif, 
invenies ;  a  ^«,  invcnio.    Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  114. 

Deeceto,  and  Dercetis,  a  goddess  of  Syria, 
called  also  AiergatiSj  whom  some  suppose  to  be 
the  same  as  Astarte.  She  was  represented  as  a 
beautiful  woman  above  the  waist,  and  the  lower 
mrt  terminated  in  a  fish's  tail  According  to 
Dk)dorus,  Venus,  whom  she  had  offended,  made 
her  passionately  fond  of  a  young  priest,  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  his  features.  She  had  a 
daughter  by  him,  and  became  so  ashamed  of  her 
incontinence,  that  she  removed  her  lover,  expos- 
ed the  firuitof  her  amour,  and  throw  herself  mto 
a  lake.  Her  body  was  transformed  into  a  fish, 
and  her  child  was  preserved  and  called  Semira- 
mis.  As  she  was  chiefly  worshipped  in  Syria, 
and  represented  like  a  fish,  the  Syrians  ancient- 
ly abstained  firom  fishes.  [Those  who  believe 
they  can  find  in  the  sacred  writings  the  arche- 
type of  all  ^mythologyt  consider  this  Derceto  to 
be  a  personification  of  the  lunar  ark,  and  the 
continual  reference  to  aquatic  animals  as  proof 
of  an  analogy  too  strong  for  mere  coincidence. 
rab.  Cab.]^Lucian.  (U  Ded  Ster.— >^*n.  5,  p. 
13.— Orui.  Met.  4,  v.  U.—Diod.  2. 

Deucalion,  a  son  of  Prometheus,  who  mar- 
ried Pyrrha,  tne  daughter  of  Epimetheus.^  He 
reigned  over  part  of  Thcasaly,  and  in  his  age 
the  whole  earth  was  overwhelmed  with  a  deluge. 
The  impiety  of  mankind  had  irritated  Jupiter, 
who  resolved  to  destroy  mankind.  Prometheus 
advised  his  son  to  make  himself  a  ship,  and  by 
this  means  he  saved  himself  and  hb  wife  Pyrrha. 
The  vessel  was  tossed  about  during  mne  suc- 
coeive  days,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the  top  of 
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mount  Panusras.  where  DeuotUon  remained 
till  the  waters  haa  subsided.    As  soon  as  the 
waters  bad  retired  firom  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Deucalion  and  his  wife  went  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle of  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  repair  the 
loss  of  mankind  by  throwing  behind  them  the 
bones  of  their  grandmother.     This  was  nothing 
but  the  stones  of  the  earth ;  and,  aAer  some  hesi- 
tation about  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  they 
obeyed.     The  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  be- 
came men,  and  those  of  Pyrrha,  women.    Ac- 
curding  to  Justin,  Deucalion  was  not  the  only 
one  who  escaped  from  the  universal  calamity. 
IVIany  saved  their  lives  by  ascending  the  high- 
est mountains,  or  trusting  themselves  in  small 
vessels  to  the  mercy  of  the  waters.     This  de- 
luge, which  chiefly  happened  in  Thcssaly  ac- 
cording to  the  reladon  of  some  writers^  was  pro- 
duced by  the  inundation  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  Pencus,  whose  regular  course  was  stopped 
\>y  an  earthquake  near  mount  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus.    According  to  Xenophon,  there  were  no 
less  than  five  deluges.     The  first  happened  un- 
der Ogj'ffes,  and  lasted  three  months.     The  se- 
cond, which  was  in  the  age  of  Hercules  and 
Prometheus,  continued  but  one  months    During 
the  third,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  ano- 
ther Ogy^s,  all  Attica  was  laid  waste  by  the 
waters.     Thcssaly  was  totally  covered  by  the 
watcK  during  the  fourth,  which  happened  in 
the  age  of  Deucalion.    The  last  was  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  its  effects  were  severely  fSt  by 
the  inhabiUnts  of  Egypt.     There  prevailed  a 
report  in  Attica,  that  the  waters  of  Deucalion's 
deluge  had  disappeaftd  through  a  small  aperture, 
about  a  cubit  wide,  near  Jupiter  Olympus's  tem- 
ple ;  and  Pausanias,  who  saw  it,  further  adds, 
that  a  yearly  offering  of  flour  and  honey  was 
thrown  into  it  with  religious  ceremony.     The 
deluge  of  Deucalion,  so  much  celebrated  in  an- 
cient history,  is  supposed  to  have  happened  15^ 
years  B.  C.     Deucalion  had  two  sons  by  Pyr- 
rha,  riellen,  called  by  some  son  of  Jupiter,  and 
AmphLctyon,  king  of  Attica,  and  also  a  daugh- 
ter, Protogenea,  wno  became  mother  of  iGtJihus 
b^  Jupiter.     [The  history  of  Deucalion,   his 
birth-place,  his  adventures,  and  his  name,  have 
formed  the  subject  of  much  learned  argument. 
Some  conduct  him  from  the  Peloponnesus  into 
Thcssaly,  whence  they  send  forth  his  children 
to  colonize  the  regions  which  have  since  become 
classic ;  others,  with  abundant  evidence,  trace 
his  march  into  Europe  from  Asia,  and  infer  the 
Caucasian  origin  of  the  European  Greeks  from 
the    emigration   of  this  notorious  personage. 
Etymology  establishes  his  connection  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  early  Arkite  superstitions,  and 
analogy  converts  him  into  the  great  Jewish 
^latriarch.     In  such  confusion  it  cannot  be  un- 
safe to  consider  Deucalion  as  a  mythological  per- 
sonago,  8«id  to  suspect  that  his  descendants,  Do- 
ru«,  MofyJk,  &c.  are  later  names  than  Doris  and 
JEolia.     The  flood,  however,  which  is  said  in 
his  time  to  have  desolated  Thessaly,  may  serve, 
by  the  aid  of  geological  investigations,  in  fixing 
the  period  of  the  early  populating  of  Greece ; 
and  was,  perhaps,  among  the  last  of  those  great 
c^tastrophies  which  form,  as  it  were,  eras  in  the 
geological  revolutions  of  the  earth.     The  opi- 
nions of  Banier  and  Malte-Brun,  though  not 
altogether  in  accordance,  are  both  highly  wor- 
thy of  consideration.     The  former 
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that  about  884  years  after  the  universal  clehigtf, 
in  consequence  of  an  earthquake  in  those  puts, 
the  Peneus  became  obstructed  at  its  moota,  and 
its  waters,  being  greatly  increased  by  rains  that 
had  fallen  before,  the  country  on  its  banks  (ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  region  of  Dodona  and 
of  the  Achelous,)  was  inundated.  The  latter 
attributes  the  natural  appearance  of  thon 
regions  to  the  shilling  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
exposes  it  to  continual  changes  on  the  surfiux, 
in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  sink.]  JPind. 
9,  Olymp.^Ovid.  MeL  1,  fob.  S.^Heroid.  45, 
V.  l^.—AjH^od.  1,  c.  7.— Patw.  1,  c.  10,  I.  5, 
c.  8.— JutJ.  1,  V.  bl.^Hygin,  fab.  153. — Justin. 
2,  c.  6. — Diod.  5. — Lucian.  de  Dta  Syria. 

Di  A,  a  daughter  of  Deion,  mother  of  jPirithoos 
by  Ixion.     fid.  Part  II. 

Diana,  was  the  goddess  of  hunting.     Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  there  were  three  of  this  name :  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  be- 
came mother  of  Cupid ;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Latona ;  and  a  daughter  of  U pis  and  Glance. 
The  second  b  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  her 
all  the  ancients  allude.    She  was  bom  at  the 
same  birth  as  Apollo ;  and  she  obtained  from 
her  father  the  permission  to  live  in  perpetual  ce- 
libacy,  and  to  preside  over  the  travails  of  wo- 
men.    To  shun  the  society  of  men,  she  devoted 
herself  to  hunting,  and  obtained  the  permissioo 
of  Jupiter  to  have  for  her  attendants  60  of  the 
Oceanides,  and  20  other  nymphs,  all  of  whom, 
like  herself,  abjurec^the  use  of  marria^^e.    She 
is  represented  with  a  bent  bow  and  quiver,  and 
attended  with  does,  and  sometimes  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  two  white  stags.     Sometimes  she  ap- 
'pears  with  wings,  holding  a  lion  in  one  band 
and  a  panther  in  the  other,  with  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  heifers,  or  two  horses  of  different  co- 
lours.    She  is  represented  taller  by. the  head 
than  her  attendant  nymphs,  her  foce  has  some- 
thing manly,  her  legs  are  bare,  well  shaped  and 
strong,  and  her  feet  are  covered  with  a  buskin, 
worn  oy  huntresses  among  the  ancients.     Diana 
received  many  surnames,  {Murticularly  firom  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  established,  and 
from  the  functions  over  which  she  presided.  She 
was  called  Lucina,  Ilythia,  or  Juno  Pronuba, 
when  invoked  by  women  in  childbed  ;  and  Tri- 
via when  worshipped  in  the  cross-ways,  whore 
her  statues  were  generally  erected.     She  was 
supposed  to  Ire  the  same  as  the  moon,  and  Pirt>- 
scrpine  or  Hecate,  and  from  that  circumstance 
she  was  called  Triformis  ;  and  some  of  her  sta- 
tues represented  her  with  three  heads,  that  of  a 
horse,  a  dog,  and  a  boar.     Her  power  and  func- 
tions under  these  three  characters  have  been 
beautifully  expressed  in  these  two  verses : 

Terrct^  lustrat^  agit^    Proaerjrina^  Luna, 

Diana, 
hna^  »upremayfera»f  sceptroyfalgorc^  saffiUd. 

She  was  also  called  Altera,  Orthia,  Tau- 
rica,  Delia,  Cynthb,  Aricia,  &c.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, whose  worship  was  introduced  into  Greece 
with  that  of  Osiris  under  the  name  of  ApoliOb 
When  Typhon  waged  war  against  the  gods, 
Diana  is  said  to  have  metainor[>ho6ed  herself  in- 
to a  cat,  to  avoid  his  fury.  The  goddess  is  ge- 
nerally known  in  the  fijgiores  that  represent  her, 
by  the  crescent  on  her  head,  by  the  dogs  which 
attend  her,  and  by  her  hunting  habit.    The 
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Tnoet  famons  of  her  temples  was  that  of  Ephe- 
8U8,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  ot  the 
world.  [  Vid.  Epkestts.]  She  was  there  repre- 
sented with  a  great  number  of  breasts,  and  other 
lymbola  which  signified  the  earth  or  Cybele. 
The  inhabitants  of  Taurica  were  particularly 
attached  to  the  worsliip  of  this  goddess,  and 
they  cruelly  offered  on  her  altar  all  the  strangers 
that  were  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts.  Her 
temple  in  Aricia  was  served  by  a  priest  who  had 
always  murdered  his  predecessor,  and  the  La- 
cedemonians yearly  offered  her  human  victims 
till  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  who  changed  this  bar- 
barous custom  for  the  sacriBce  of  flagellation. 
The  Athenians  generally  offered  her  goats,  and 
others  a  white  kid,  and  sometimes  a  boar  pig,  or 
an  ox.  Among  plants  the  poppy  and  the  dita- 
my  were  sacred  to  her.  She,  as  well  as  her 
brother  Apollo,  had  some  oracles,  among  which 
thoTO  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ephesus,  are  the 
most  known.  Ovid.  Past.  2,  v.  155.— Met,  3, 
▼.  156,  1.  7,  T.  94  and  194,  Sic.—Cic.deNaL 
D.  Z.-Horat.  3,  od.  22.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  302. 
JEn.  1,  V.  505."  Homer.  Od.  5.—Pau$.  8,  c. 
31  and  37.— CaluU.^Stat.  3,  SUv.  1,  v.  57.— 
Apollod.  1,  c  4,  «Stc.  I.  3,  c.  5,  &c. 

DrcTYNNA,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  first  in- 
vented hunting  nets.  She  was  one  of  Diana's 
attendants,  and  for  that  reason  the  goddess  is 
often  called  Dictynnia.  There  was  a  festival 
at  S{iarta  in  honour  of  Diana,  called  Dictynnia. 
Bhe  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  mount  Dicte. 
Pans.  2,  c  30  L  3,  c  12. 

DicTTB,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Seriphus, 
•on  of  Magncs  and  Nais.    He  married  the 
nvmph  Clymene,  and  was  made  king  of  Seri- 
phus by  Perseus,  who  deposed  Polydectes,  be- 
cause fXQ  behaved  with  wantonness  to  Danae. 
Vid.  Polydectes,    ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  2,  c.  4. 
Ftrf.  PartlL 
DiDYM^cs,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 
DiEspiTER,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  beincr 
the  father  of  light 

Dii,  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  inhabitanU 
of  the  earth  were  very  numerous.     They  were 
^owed  with  understanding,  and  were  actuat- 
ed by  the  same  passions  which  daily  afliict  the 
human  race ;  and  those  children  of  superstition 
were  appeased  or  provoked  as  the  imperfect  be- 
ing which  gave  them  birth.     Their  wrath  was 
mitigated  by  sacrifices  and  incense  ;  and  some- 
times human  victims  bled  to  expiate  a  crime 
which  superstition  alone  supposed  to  exist.  The 
sun,  from  its  powerful  influence  and  animating 
nature,  first  attracted  the  notice  and  claimed  the 
adoration  of  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.    The  moon  also  was  honoured  with  sacri- 
fices and  addressed  in  prayers  ;  and  after  im- 
mortality had  been  liberally  bestowed  on  all  the 
heayenlv  bodies,  mankind  classe<1  among  their 
deities  the  brute  creation,  and  the  cat  and  the 
sow  shared  equally  with  Jupiter  himself,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  the  devout  veneration 
of  their  votaries.     This  immense  number  of 
deities  have  been  divided  into  different  classes, 
according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  my- 
thologifits.    The  Romans,  generally  speaking, 
reckoned  two  classes  of  the  gods,  the  dii  ma- 
jorum  gentium^  or  dii  consiSenteSj  and  the  dii 
minorum  gentium^    The  former  were  twelve 
in  number,  six  males  and  six  females.     [  Vid. 
Consentct.]    In  the  class  of  the  latter  were 
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'  ranked  all  the  gods  who  were  worshipped  ill 
diffei;cnt  parts  of  the  earth.  Besides  these, 
there  were  some  called  dii  selcctiy  Bomctimcs 
classed  with  the  twelve  greater  gods ;  these  were 
Janus,  Saturn,  the  Genius,  the  Moon,  Pluto, 
and  Bacchus.  There  were  also  some  called  de- 
mi-gods,  that  is,  who  deserved  immortality  by 
the  greatness  of  their  exploits,  and  for  their  un- 
common services  to  mankind.  Among  these 
were  Priapus,  Vertumnus,  Hercules,  and  those 
whose  parents  were  some  of  the  immortal  goda. 
Besides  these,  there  were  some  called  topici^ 
whose  worship  was  established  at  particular 
places,  such  as  Isis  in  Egypt,  Astarte  in  Syria, 
Uranus  at  Carthage,  &c.  In  process  of  time, 
also,  all  the  passions  and  the  moral  virtues  were 
reckoned  as  powerful  deities  ;  and  temples  were 
raised  to  a  goddess  of  concord,  peace,  oic.  Ac- 
cording to  3ie  authority  of  Hesiod,  there  were 
no  less  than  30,000  gods  that  inhabited  the  earth, 
and  were  guardians  of  men,  all  subservient  to 
the  power  of  Jupiter.  To  these  succeeding  ages 
have  added  an  almost  equal  number;  and  in- 
deed they  were  sonumerous,  and  their  functions 
so  various,  that  we  find  temples  erected  and 
sacrifices  offered  to  unknown  gods.  It  is  ob- 
servable, that  all  the  gods  of  tlic  ancients  have 
lived  upon  earth  as  mere  mortals  ;  and  even 
Jupiter,  who  was  the  ruler  gi  heaven,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  mythologists  as  a  helpless  child  ; 
and  we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars 
that  attended  the  birth  and  education  of  Juno. 
In  process  of  time,  not  only  good  and  virtuous 
men  who  had  been  the  patrons  of  learning  and 
the  supporters  of  liberty,  but  also  thieves  and 
pirates,  were  admitted  among  the  gods ;  and  the 
Roman  senate  courteously  granted  immortality 
to  the  most  cruel  and  abandoned  of  their  em- 
perors. 

DiOGEMA,  a  daughter  of  the  Cephisus,  wha 
married  Erechtheus.     ApoUod. 

DioMEDEs,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  IVfars 
and  Cyrene,  who  fcS  his  horses  with  human 
flesh.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
destroy  him  ;  and  accordingly  the  hero,  attendi-d 
with  some  of  his  friends,  atUcked  the  inhuman 
tyrant,  and  gave  him  to  be  devoured  by  hU  own 
horses  whom  he  had  fed  so  barbarously.  I/ioil. 
4.— Pans.  3,  c.  lS,—Apollod.  2,  c.  5.  Vid. 
Part  n. 

♦  DioN'jEA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  suppc-^aJ  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dion<-. 

DioNE.  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Nercus  and 
Doris.  She  was  mother  of  Venus,  by  Jupittr, 
according  to  Homer  and  others.  Hesiod,  how- 
ever, gives  Venus  a  different  origin.  Venus  is 
herself  sometimes  called  Dione.  Virg.  3,  JEn.  v. 
19.— ffomer.  Jl.  5,  v.  ^\.—Stat.  I,  Sylv.  1,  v.  80. 
DioNYsius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 
DiOiicuBi,  or  sons  of  Jupiter^  a  name  given 
to  Castor  and  Pollux.  There  were  festivals  in 
their  honour,  called  Dioscuria,  celebrated  by 
the  people  of  Corcyra,  and  chiefly  by  the  La- 
cedemonians. They  were  observed  with  much 
jovial  festivity.  The  people  made  a  free  use  of 
the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted  therasclves 
with  sports,  of  which  wrestUng  matches  always 
made  a  part. 

DiRJE,  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Tsor, 
who  persecuted  the  souU  of  the  guiUy.  1  hey 
are  the  same  as  the  Furies,  and  some  supiMWO 
that  they  are  called  Furies  in  hell,  Ilarpics  on 
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Mrth,  and  Dins  in  heaTen.  Thej  were  le- 
pfetMoted  M  standiiiff  Dear  the  throne  of  Jupi- 
ter, in  an  attitude  wfich  ezpreased  their  eager- 
nesa  to  receive  hie  ordere^  and  the  power  of  tor- 
laentinj;  the  guilty  on  earth  with  the  moat  ex- 
erudatuur  paniahmenta.     Vxrg,  JEn.  4,  v.  473. 

DiRCB.     yid,  Ampkion,Antiope. 

DiRPHTA,  a  somame  of  Juno,  nom  Dirphyck^ 
a  mountain  of  B«M>lia,  where  the  goddeaa  had  a 
temple. 

Dia,  a  cod  of  the  Ganb.  the  aame  aa  Pluto 
the  gad  of  hdl.  The  inhabitanU  of  Gaul  aup- 
poeed  themaelvea  deacended  from  that  deity. 
Obb,  BelL  6,  6.^7\uiL  4,  Bitt.  c  84. 

DxscoRDii,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter  of 
Noz,  and  aieter  to  Nemeai%  the  Parcte,  and 
Death.  She  waa  driven  horn  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter, becauae  ahe  aowed  disientiona  among  the 
gods,  and  waa  the  canae  of  continued  quarrels. 
When  the  nuptials  of  Peleiis  and  Thetis  were 
celebrated,  the  goddeaa  of  diaoovd  waa  not  invit- 
ed, and  tins  seeming  neglect  ao  irritated  her, 
that  she  threw  an  apple  into  the  midst  of  the 
assembly  of  the  gods  with  the  inscription  of 
detvr  fnUehriori,  This  apple  was  the  cause  of 
the  nun  of  Troy»  and  of  infinite  misfortunes  to 
the  Greeks.  (Vid.PariaA  Sheisrepiesented 
with  a  pale  ffnaatl3r  look,  ner  sarment  is  torn, 
her  eyas  sparkle  with  fire,  and  in  her  boaom 
she  hoUn  a  dagger  concealed.  Her  head  ia  ge- 
nerally entwin^  vrith  serpents,  and  ahe  ia  at- 
tended by  Bellona.  She  la  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  disaeutiona,  murders,  wars,  and 
qoanels,  which  arise  upon  earth,  puUic  as  well 
as  private.  Virg,  Mn,  8,  v.  702.— JQTenod. 
Theogn.  225.— Pe/rontii*. 

DiTHTRAMBU8,a8umame  of  Bacchus,  whence 
the  hymns  sung^in  his  honour  were  called 
Dithyrambics.    BorcU.  4,  od.  3. 

DiYT,  a  name  chiefly  appropriated  to  thoae 
who  were  made  gods  after  death,  such  as  heroes 
and  warriors,  or  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and 
other  domestic  gods. 

D6DdMA.     fid.  Part  T. 

DdLON,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Emnedes,  fiunous 
for  his  swiftness.  Being  sent  by  Hector  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seized  by 
Diomedea  and  Ulyssea,  to  whom  he  revealed 
the  situation,  schemes,  and  reaolutiona  of  his 
eouDtrymen,  with  the  hopes  of  escaping  with 
his  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Diomedea  as 
a  traitor.  Homer.  U.  10,  v.  314.— Ftr*-.  JEn. 
12,  V.  349,  Ac  ^  *^ 

DoMtpOous,  a  god  who  presided  over  mar- 
riage.  Juno  also  was  called  Oomidiico,  from  the 
power  ^M  waa  anppoaed  to  have  in  marriagea. 

D6RIS,  a  epddess  of  the  see,  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethya.  She  married  her  brother 
NereiM,  by  whom  ahe  had  50  daughtera  called 
Nereides.    Her  name  ia  often  used  to  express 

^^•.■^'^^  .^/''P^'  1.  ^  n,  V.25.-.  W. 
Ed.  lO.^Heaiod.  7%c(W.  24a 

D6RC8.     Vid.  Part  lE 

Drances,  a  friend  of  lAtmui^  remarkable 
for  his  weakness  and  eloquence.  He  showed 
himself  an  obstinate  opponent  to  the  violent 
measures  which  Tomus  pursued  against  the 
Trojans.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  poet 
wished  to  delineate  the  character  and  the  eb- 
quenoe  of  Cicero  under  thia  name.  Virir  .^Sn 
ll.v.lSa.  O'^n. 
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DROMJEua,  a  somame  of  Apollo  in  Crete, 
Dbuid^b,  the  ministers  of  religion  among  th« 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.    They  were  divided 
into  difierent  classes,  called  the  Bardi,  Eabager, 
the  Yates,  Uie  Senmothei,  the  Sammides,  and 
the  Saroothei.    They  were  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  the  people.    Their  U/e  waa  austere 
and  recluse  fh>m  the  world  ;  their  drcvs  wa* 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  they  aeneraliy  ap- 
peared with  a  tunic  which  reached  a  fittJe  b«- 
low  the  knee.    As  the  chief  power  was  loc^grd 
in  their  hands,  they  punished  as  they  pleased, 
and  could  declare  war  and  make  peace  at  their 
option.    Their  power  was  extended  not  onlj 
over  private  families,  but  they  could  dtpose  m*- 
gisirates,  and  even  kings,  if  their  actions  m  may 
manner  deviated  from  the  kws  of  the  atate. 
They  hod  the  privilege  of  naming  the  maj^ 
trates  which  annually  presided  over  their  cities ; 
and  the  kings  were  created  only  with  their  ap- 
probation.     They   were    intrusted  with  the 
education  of  youth,  and  all  religiooa  oeremonies^ 
festivals,  and  sacrifices,  were  under  their  pea;^ 
liar  care.     They  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  in»- 
tempsychous,  and  believed  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.    They  were  profeasionally  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  magic,  and  from  tb^ir  knowledjge 
of  astrology,  they  drew  omens,  and  saw  foturitj 
revealed  before  their  eyes.    In  their  sacrifice* 
thov  often  immolated  nuroan  victioM  to  their 
goffs  ;  a  barbarous  custom,  which  continued  loiig 
among  them,  and  which  the  Roman  emperore 
attempted  to  abolish  to  little  purpose.     The 
power  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  were 
beheld  with  admiration  by  thcir^  countrvmeu, 
and  as  their  office  waa  open  to  every  rank  and 
evpiy  station,  there  were  many  who  daily  pio> 
poNsed  themselves  as  candidates  to  enter  iipoa 
this  important  function.    The  rifoor,  howeter^ 
and  severity  of  a  long  noviciate  deterred  many, 
and  fow  were  willing  to  attempt  a  labour  which 
enjoined  them,  during  15  or  20  years,  to  load 
their  memory  with  the  long  and  tedious  max- 
ima of  druidical  religion.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  wcml  3f9tt  an  oaA,  because  the 
woods  and  solitary  retreats  were  the  places  of 
their  residence    Cte$.  Bett,  G.  6,  c.  13.— PZtn. 
16,  c.  U.^Diod.  5. 

Drtj^des,  and  Ham adrtades,  [a  number  of 
wood  nymphs.  The  former  class  prended  over 
the  forests  at  large,  through  which  they  roam- 
ed, but  the  latter  were  attached  individtially  to 
the  treea.  Every  forest  had  ita  Dryad  and 
every  tree  its  Hamadryad,  which,  being  IxH'n 
with  its  birth  and  growing  with  ita  growth,  be- 
came extinct  by  its  decay!)  OMations  of  miUc, 
oil,  and  honey,  were  ofTered  to  them,  and  some- 
tiroes  the  votaries  sacrificed  a  guat  Virg.  Q.  I, 
V.  11. 

Dry  AS,  I.  a  son  of  Hippolocus,  who  was  folher 
to  Lvcurgus.  He  went  with  Eteocles  to  the 
Theban  war,  where  he  perished.  Slat.  T%eb. 
8,  V.  355.-^11.  A  son  of  Mare,  who  went  to 
the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.    ApoOod.  9; 

c.  8. III.  A  daughter  of  Faunui^  who  so 

hated  the  sight  of  men  that  she  never  appeared 
in  public. 

Drtope,  I.  a  woman  of  Lemnos,  whose  shape 
Venus  assumed,  to  persuade  all  the  females  of 
the  ishind  to  murder  the  men.  Flaec.  2,  v.  174. 
—II.  A  viigin  of  CEchaJia,  whom  Andre- 
mon  married  after  ahe  had  been  ravished  by 
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Apollo.  She  became  mother  of  Amphkoe, 
who,  when  scarce  a  year  old,  was  with  hu 
mother  changed  into  a  lotus.  Ovid.  Met,  10, 
Y.  331.^— r 111.  A  nymph  of  Arcadia,  mother 
of  Pan  by  Mercury,  acc<xrding  to  Homer,  hymn, 
in  Pan. 

Dust  I,  some  deities  among  the  Gaols.  Au- 
gust,  dc  a  D.  15,  c.  23. 

E. 

Eaneal  a  man  supposed  to  have  killed  Patro- 
clufs  ami  to  have  fled  to  Peleus  in  Theasaly. 
Strah,  9. 

EAnus,  the  name  of  Janus  among  the  ancient 
Latins. 

Ebov,  a  name  given  to  Bacchus  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Neapolis.    Maerob.  1,  c.  18. 

Echidna,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung  from 
the  union  of  Chiysaor  with  Callirhoc^  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus.  She  is  represented  as  a  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  upiier  ports  of  the  body,  but 
as  a  serpent  below  the  waist  She  was  mother, 
by  Typhon,  of  Ortho^  Geryon,  Cerberus,  the 
Hydra,  &c.  According  to  Herodotus,  Hercu- 
les had  three  children  by  her,  Agathyrsus,  Cre- 
lonu8,and  Scytha.  BerodcLZ^cKi/^.—Hetiod. 
Theog.-^Apollod.  Q.'^Paut.  8,  c  IS.— Ovid. 
Met.  5,  V.  15a 

ElcHiON,  L  one  of  those  men  who  sprung  from 
the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  He  was 
one  of  the  Ave  who  survived  the  fate  of  his  bro- 
thers, and  assisted  Cadmus  in  building  the  city 
of  Thebes.    Cadmus  rewarded  his  services  by 

fiving  him  his  daughter  Agave  in  marriage, 
le  was  father  of  Fentheus  by  Agave,  fie 
succeeded  his  father-in-law  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  as  some  have  imagined,  and  from  that 
circumstance  Thebes  has  been  called  Echioni<e, 
and  the  inhabitants  Echionidte.     Ovid,  Met.  3, 

V.  311.— Tm/.  5,  el.  5^  v.  53. II.  A  son  of 

Mercury  and  Antianira,  who  was  the  herald  of 
the  Argonauts.    Place,  1,  v.  400. 

EcHiONiDEs,  a  patronymic  given  toPenthens 
as  descended  from  Echion.     Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Ecno,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellus.  who 
chiefly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cephisus. 
She  was  one  of  Juno's  attendants,  and  became 
the  confidant  of  Jupiter's  amours.  Her  loqua- 
city, however,  displeased  Jupiter ;  and  she  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  vpeoch  by  Juno,  and 
only  permitted  to  answer  to  the  questions  which 
were  put  to  her.  Pan  had  formerly  been  one 
of  her  admirers,  but  he  never  enjoyed  her  fa- 
vours. Echo,  after  she  had  been- punished  by 
Juno,  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  and,  on  being 
despised  by  him,  she  pined  away,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  a  stone,  which  still  retjuned  the  power  <^ 
voice.     Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  358. 

Eetion.     Vid.  Part  II. 

EagRiA,  a  njrmph  of  Aricia  in  Italy,  where 
Diana  was  particulariy  worshipped.  E^ria  was 
courted  b^  Numa,  and,  acoordmg  to  Ovid,  she 
became  his  wi&.  This  prince  firaquently  visit- 
ed her;  and  that  he  might  mors  suooessfully  in- 
troduoe  his  laws  and  new  regulations  into  the 
state,  he  solemnly  declared  Mom  the  Roman 
people,  that  they  were  previously  sanctified  and 
approved  by  the  nymph  Egeria.  Ovid  says  that 
Egeria  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Nu- 
ma, that  she  melted  into  tears  and  was  changed 
into  a  fiHWtain  by  Diana.    She  ia  leckontdby 


many  as  a  goddess  who  pressed  over  the  preg- 
nancy of  women ;  and  some  maintain  that  she  is 
the  same  as  Lucina,  or  Diana.  Lit.  1,  c  Id. 
—  Ovid.  Met.  15,  V.  547.—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  775. 
— Martial.  3,  ep.  6,  ▼.  16. 

~liONEUS,  a  TI 
10. 


EiONEUS,  a  Tbracian,  father  to  Rhesus.    Id. 


ElagabIlus.     Vxd.  Helio^ahatni. 

Elapbijba,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Elis.  Paun. 
6,  c.  39. 

Elcctra,  one  of  the  Oceanidcs,  wife  of  At- 
las, and  mother  of  Dardanus,  by  Jupiter.  Ovid. 
Fatt.  4,  V.  31.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Electryon.  a  king  of  Argoa,  son  of  Perseos 
and  Andromeda.  He  was  brother  to  Alcsus^ 
whose  daughter  Anaxo  he  married,  and  by  her 
he  had  several  son^  and  one  daughter,  Alcmene. 
[Vid,  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena.]  ApoUod,2, 
c  4. — Paue. 

ELELfeus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  ihe 
word  tXcAcv,  which  the  Bacchanals  loudly  re- 
peated during  his  festivals.  His  priestesses 
were  in  consequence  called  Eleleia-  idev,  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  15. 

Eleprenor,  son  of  Chalccdon,  was  one  of 
Helen's  suitors.     Homer.  II.  2,  v.  47. 

Eleuther,  I.  a  son  of  Apollo. II.  One  of 

the  Curetes,  from  whom  a  town  of  Bceotia,  and 
another  in  Crete,  received  their  name.  Pauf, 
9,  c.  2  and  19. 

Eleutho,  a  surname  of  Juno  Lucina.  Pin- 
dar. Olymp.  6. 

ElIcius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped  oq 
mount  Aventine.     Ovid.  Past.  3,  v.  32H. 

Elpenor,  one  of  the  coropanioos  of  Ulyases^ 
changed  into  a  hog  b^  Circe's  potions,  and  after-» 
wards  restored  to  his  former  shape.  He  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  house  where  he  was  sleeping; 
and  was  kiUed.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  352.— ^b- 
mer.  Od.  10,  t.  552, 1. 11,  v.  51. 

Elysium,  and  Elysii  Campi,  a  place  or  isl- 
and in  the  infernal  regions,  where,  acconliog  to 
the  mythology  of  the  andents,  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous  were  placed  after  death.  The  empby- 
ment  of  the  heroes  who  dwelt  in  those  regions 
of  bliro  were  various;  the  manes  of  A^les 
are  represented  as  waging  war  with  wild  beasts, 
while  the  Trojan  chien  are  innocently  exercis- 
ing themselves  in  managing  boiaes  or  in  hand- 
lii^r  arms.  To  these  innocent  aBnisenMDla 
some  poets  have  added  continual  feasting  and 
revebry,  and  they  suppoee  that  the  Efyrian 
fields  were  filled  with  sil  the  inoootinenoe  and 
v6luptuousness  which  couUgratiiV  the  low  de- 
sires of  the  debauchee.  The  Elysian  fields 
were,  according  to  some,  in  the  Fortunate  Isl- 
ands on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic 
Others  place  them  in  the  island  of  Lcfuce ;  and, 
aocordin|;  to  the  authority  of  Yiigil,  they  were 
situate  m  Italy.  According  to  XiKian  they 
vrere  near  the  moon,  or  in  the  eentre  of  the 
earth  according  to  Plutarch.  Virg.  jBn.  6,  v. 
638.— Homer.  Od.  i.—Pindar.—TOmlL  I,  el. 
3»  V.  bl.—Lucian.—PlvL  de  ConntL 

EmIthion,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Aurora,  who 
reigned  in  Macedonia.  The  oomitry  was  called 
Emathia  from  his  name.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  a  famous  robber,  destroyed  by  tiercules. 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  31^— %Ais^.  7,  c.  1. 

ENctLADUs,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Terra,  the 
most  powerM  of  all  the  giants  who  eonspind 
against  Jupiter.    He  was  ttrock  by  JupHor** 
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thaiukn,  mod  ore^wfaeliiied  ander  moant  JEi- 
na.  Some  sap|K>se  that  be  b  the  same  as  Ty- 
pboD.  Accordinff  to  the  poet&  the  flames  of 
^tna  proceeded  from  the  breath  of  Enceladus ; 
and  as  often  as  he  turned  his  weary  side,  the 
whole  fslaod  of  Sicily  felt  the  motion  and  shook 
fVom  its  Tory  foundations.  Virg.  jEn,  3,  v. 
578.  Ac. 

Endeis,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Chiron.  She 
married  Mticvm  king  of  J^na,  by  whom  she  had 
Peleus  and  Telamon.  Paiu,  2;  c.  29.—Apol' 
tod,  3,  c.  12. 

Endt MioK,  a  shepherd,  son  of  JEthlius  and 
Calyce.  It  b  said  that  he  required  of  Jupiter  to 
grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and  to  sleep 
as  much  as  he  would ;  whence  came  the  proverb 
of  EndfmioniM  aontnuvi  dormire^  to  express  a 
Ions  sleep.  Diana  was  so  struck  with  his  beau- 
ty Uiat  she  came  down  from  heaven  every  ni^ht 
to  enjoy  his  company.  EIndymion  married 
Chromia,  daughter  of  Itonus,  or,  according  to 
some,  Hyperipna,  daughter  of  Areas,  by  whom 
hr  had  three  sons,  Pson,  Epeus,  and  .£olu8, 
and  a  daughter  called  Eurydice ;  and  so  little 
ambitious  md  he  show  himself  of  sovereignty, 
that  he  made  his  crown  the  prize  of  the  b^ 
racer  among  his  sons,  an  honourable  distinction 
which  was  gained  by  Epeus.  The  fable  of  En- 
djrmion's  amours  with  Diana,  or  the  nK>on. 
arises  from  his  knowledge  of  astronomy ;  and 
as  he  pailed  the  night  on  some  high  mountain, 
to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  he  was  courted  by  the  moon.  Some 
suppose  that  there  were  two  of  that  name,  the 
son  of  a  kins  of  Elis,  and  the  shepherd  or  as- 
tronomer of  Caria.  The  people  of  Heradca 
maintained  that  Endymion  dioa  on  mount  Lat- 
mos,  and  the  Eleans  pretended  to  show  his 
tomb  at  Olympia  in  Peloponnesus.  Propert. 
%  el.  15.— Oic.  TuK.  l.-^Juv,  I0»—T%eoerit. 
3.— Paitt.  5,  c.  1, 1.  6,  c  90. 

Ennosigjeus,  terr€B  concvMOTf  a  surname  of 
Keptune.    Hu,  T%eog. 

Entbllus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Enyo,  a  sister  of  Mars,  called  by  the  Latins 
Bellona,  supposed  by  some  to  be  daughter  oi 
Pboreys  and  CeCo.    Ital,  10,  v.  903. 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  among  the  Greeks, 
whence  the  epithet  Eons  is  ap^ied  to  all  the 
ststem  parts  of  the  world.  CMd.  Ptut,  3,  v. 
406.  A.  A.  3,  V.  637, 1. 6,  v.  478.— Vtrflr.  G.  1, 
V.  988, 1. 9,  V.  115. 

EpIphub,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  who  fixmd- 
ed  a  city  in  Epypt,  which  he  called  Memphis, 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  wha  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Nile.  He-  had  a  daughter  called  Libjra, 
who  became  mother  of  .£gyptU8  and  Danaus 
by  Neptune.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  god  at 
Memphia.  Berodot,  9,  c  153.— Opui.  Met,  1, 
Y.  699,  Ac. 

teptus,  I.  a  son  of  Endymion,  brother  to  Pe- 
on^ who  reigned  in  a  part  of  Pebponnesus. 
Hu  subjects  were  called  from  him  Epi.  Patu, 
5,  c.  1.— ^IL  A  son  of  Panopeus,  who  was 
the  febricator  of  the  famous  wooden  horse 
which  proved  the  ruin  of  Troy.  Virg.  Mfu 
2,  v.  964.— JiiWfn.  9(^  c  9.— Paw.  10,  c. 
96. 

Ephialtes,  or  Eprialtus.  [Vid,  Aloeu*, 
Part  IL] 

Epicasts,  I.  a  name  of  Jooasta  the  mother 

and  wife  of  CBdipns.    Pau».  9,  c.  6. II.  A 
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daughter  of  iEgeus,  mother  of  Thcstalus     try 
Hercules. 

EpiodTJB,  certain  deities  who  presided  t^'V'CT 
the  birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  ^vere 
known  among  the  Romans  by  tbe  name  of  Z>£i 
averrunH,  They  were  worshipped  by  the  X.A- 
cedemonians,  and  chiefly  invoked  by  those  ^^ho 
were  persecuted  by  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  &c. 
Patu.  9,  c.  17,  &c. 

Epigoxi.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Epimetuecs,  a  son  of  Japetus  and  CWmeno, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  inconsiderately  na«r- 
ried  Pandora,  by  whom  he  had  Pyrrha,  the  vrifi» 
of  Deucalion.  Epimetheus  was  changed  into  m 
monkey  by  the  gods,  and  sent  into  the  island  of 
Pithacusa.  Ajmllod.  1,  c.  9  and  7. — Bygin. 
fab. — Huiod.  Theog.  [  Vid.  PromethevM  azvl 
Pandora.] 

EpidcHus,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia. 

EpdpEus,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Canao^, 
who  came  from  Thessaly  to  Sic^on,  and  carried 
away  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus  king   of 
Thebes.     This  rape  was  followed  by  a  war,  in 
which  Nycteus  and  Epopeus  were  both  killed. 

Paua.  9,  c.  6. — ApoUod.  I.e.  7,  &c. ^11.  A 

son  of  Aloeus,  grandson  to  Fhcebus.  He  reign- 
ed at  Corinth.     Paw.  9,  c  1  and  3. 111. 

One  of  the  Tyrrhene  sailors,  who  attempted  to 
abuse  Bacchus.  Ovid,  Met,  3,  v.  619.  Vid. 
JEnaria. 

Erato,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
lyric,  tender,  and  amorous  poetry.    She  is  re- 

E resented  as  crowned  with  roses  and  myrtle, 
olding  in  her  ri^ht  hand  a  lyre,  and  a  lute  in 
her  lett,  musical  instruments  of  which  she  is 
considered  by  some  as  the  inventress.  Love  is 
sometimes  placed  by  her  side  holding  a  lighted 
flambeau,  while  she  herself  appears  with  a 
thoughtful,  but  oftener  with  a  gay  and  aiumat- 
ed  look.  She  was  invoked  bv  lovers,  especially 
in  the  month  of  April,  which,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  more  particularly  devoted  to  lovo. 
ApoUod.  10.— Virg-.  jEn.  7,  v.  31.— Ovid,  d^ 
Art.  Am.  Q,  v.  425.      Vid.  Part  If. 

Erebqs,  a  deity  of  hell,  tton  of  Chaos  and 
Darkness.  He  married  Night,  by  whom  he 
had  the  light  and  the  da^.  The  poets  o{\en 
used  the  word  Erebus  to  signify  hell  itself^  and 
particularly  that  part  where  dwelt  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  lived  a  virtuous  life,  from  whence 
they  passed  into  the  Elysian  fields.  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  3,  c.  17.—  Virg.  Mn.  4,  v.  96. 

Erbghtheus,  a  son  of  Pandion  Ist,  was  the 
sixth  king  of  Athens.  He  was  fiither  of  Cc- 
crops  9d,  Metion,  Pandorus,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, Creusa,  Orithya,  Procris,  and  Othonia,  b^ 
Praxithea.  In  a  war  against  Eleusis  he  sacn- 
fi<^  Othonia,  called  also  Cjithonia,  to  obtaio  a 
victory  which  the  oracle  promised  for  such  a  sa- 
crifice. In  that  war  he  killed  Eumolpus,  Nep- 
tune's son,  who  was  the  general  of  the  enemy, 
fer  which  he  was  struck  vrith  thunder  by  Juoi- 
ter  at  Neptune's  request.  Some  say  that  be 
was  drowned  in  the  sea.  After  death  ne  receiv- 
ed divine  honours  at  Athens.  He  reigned  50 
years,  and  died  B.  C.  1347.  According  to  some 
accounts  he  first  introduced  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Ovid.  6,  v.  877.— Paw.  8, 
c  '25.—Apollo(L  3,  c.  15.— Ofc.  pro  Sext.  21  — 
Tute.  1,  c,  48.— AW.  D.  3,  c  15. 
Eaounra,  a  king  of  OidMWDcnos^  •on  of  Cly* 
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menus.  Ue  obliged  tho  Thebaiu  to  pay  him  a 
Vearly  tribute  of  100  oxen,  because  nis  father 
had  been  killed  by  a  Theban.  Hercules  attack- 
ed his  servants  who  came  to  raise  the  tribute, 
and  mutilated  them,  and  he  afterwards  killed 
Erginus,  who  attempted  to  avenge  their  death 
by  invading  Boeotia  with  an  army.  Pavs.  9, 
c.  17. 

Ergiknus,  a  man  made  master  of  the  ship 
Argo  by  the  Argonauts,  aAcr  the  death  of  Ty- 
phis. 

ERiCHTndNius,  I.  the  fourth  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  very  deformed,  and  had  the  tails  of  ser- 
pents in£tea<I  of  logs.  Minerva  placed  him  in 
a  basket,  which  she  gave  to  the  daughters^  of 
Cecrops,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  examine 
its  contents.  [Vid.  Herse.]  Erichthon  was 
yo^ng  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Athens. 
He  reigned  50  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1437.  The 
invention  of  chariots  is.  attributed  to  him,  and 
the  manner  of  harnessing  horses  to  draw  them. 
He  was  made  a  constellation  after  death  under 
the  name  of  Bootes.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  553. — 
Hi/gin.  fab.  IGG.—Apollod,  3,  c.  14.— Pan*.  4, 

c.  3.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  113. II.  A  son  of  Dar- 

danus  who  reigned  in  Troy,  and  died  1374  B. 
C.  after  a  long  reign  of  about  75  years.  Apol- 
tod.  3,  c.  10. 

ERiGdN'E,  I.  a  daughter  of  Icarius,  who  hunff 
herself  when  she  heard  that  her  father  had 
been  killed  by  some  shepherds  whom  he  had  in- 
toxicated. She  was  made  a  constellation,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Virgo,  Ovid,  Met. 
6,  fab.  i.—Stat.  11.  Theb,  v.  6U.^Virg,  G. 
1,  V.  33.— Apotfod.  3,  c  U.—Hygin.  fab.  1  and 

24.     Vid.  Part  II. II.  A  daughter  of  JEgyf- 

thus  and  Clytemnestra,  priestess  of  Diana  in 
Attica. 

Erinnts,  I.  the  Qreek  name  of  the  Enmeni- 
dcs.  The  word  'signiiies  theywry  of  the  mind^ 
tpis  vo9i.  [Vid.  Eumcnide^.]  Virg.  JEn.  S^ 
V.  337. ^I.  A  surname  of  Ceres. 

ERfpHtLE,  a  sister  of  Adrastus  king  of  Ar- 
^os,  who  married  Amphiaraus.  She  was  daugh- 
ter of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.  Vid.  Amphia- 
rau8. 

Er  is,  the  goddess  of  discord  among  the  Gteeks. 
She  is  the  same  as  the  Discordia  of  the  Latins. 
Vid.  Discordia. 

EaisicTHON,  a  Thessalian,  son  of  Triops, 
who  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her  ffroves. 
This  impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  aimicted 
him  with  continual  hunger.  He  squandered 
all  his  possessions  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  his 
appetite,  and  at  last  he  devoured  his  own  limbs 
for  want  of  food.  His  daughter  Metra  had  the 
ix>wer  of  transforming  herself  into  whatever 
animal  she  pleased,  and  she  made  use  of  that 
artifice  to  maintain  her  father,  who  sold  her, 
after  which  she  assumed  another  shape  and 
became  again  his  property.  Ovid.  Met.  fab. 
In. 

Eros.     Vid.  Cupido,  and  Part  II. 

Erse.     Vid.  Herae. 

Ertcina,  a  surnf^noe  of  Venus  from  mount 
Eryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.  She  was  also 
worshipped  at  Rome  under  this  appellation. 
Ovid.  Past. 4,  V. 874.— i5foraf .  1 .  Od.i,  v.  33. 

Eryx,  a  son  of  Butes  and  Venus,  who,  re- 
lying upon  his  strength,  challenged  all  strangers 
to  fight  with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  cestos. 
Heicoles  accepted  his  challenga  after  many  had 


yielded  to  his  superior  dexterity,  and  Eryx  wai 
killed  in  the  combat,  and  buried  on  the  moun- 
tain which  bears  his  name  in  Sicily,  and  on 
which  he  had  built  a  temple  to  Venus.  Virg, 
^n.  5,  V.  403. 

Eteocles,  a  son  of  CEdipus  and   Jocasta. 
After  his  father's  death,  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they  should 
both  share  the  royalty,  and  reign  alternately 
each  a  year.  Eteocles,  by  riff  ht  ofseniority,  Bxit 
ascended  the  throne,  but  after  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  was  expired,  he  refused  to  give  up  the 
crown  to  his  brother  accordinjg  to  i&ir  mutual 
agreement.    Polynices,  resdving  to  punish  such 
an  open  violation  of  a  solemn  engagement, 
went  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Adrastus,  king 
of  Argos.    He  received  that  king's  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  was  soon  after  assisted  with  a 
strong  army,  headed  by  seven  &mous  generals. 
These  hostile  preparations  were  watched  by 
EteocJes,  who  on  his  part  did  not  remain  inac- 
tive.   He  chose  seven  brave  chiefs  to  oppose 
the  seven  leaders  of  the  Argives,.and  stationed 
them  at  the  seven  gates  of  the  dty.    He  placed 
himself  faffainst  his  brother  Polynices.  and  he 
opposed  MenaKppus  to  Tydeus,  Polypnontes  to 
Capaneus,  Megareus  to  Etcodus,  Hyperbius  to 
Parthenopsus,  and  Lasthenes  to  Amphiarausi 
Much  bl(X)d  was  shed  in  light  and  unavailing 
skirmishes,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  between 
the  two  brothers  that  the  war  should  b»  decided 
by  single  combat.    They  both  feU  in  an  engage- 
ment conducted  with  the  most  inveterate  fury 
on  either  side ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  ashee 
of  these  two  brothers,  who  had  been  so  inimical 
one  to  the  other,  separated  themselves  on  the 
burning  pile,  as  if,  even  after  death,  senaible  of 
resentment  and  hoirtile  to  reconciliation.    Stat. 
Theb.^ApoUod.  3^  c.  5,  Ac.- uSscAyi.  Sept. 
ante  Theb. — Eurip.  in  Pkcenis, — Patu.  5,  c. 
9, 1.  9,  c.  6. 

ETEocLrs,  one  of  the  seven  chiefii  of  the  army 
of  Adrastus  in  his  expedition  against  Thebea, 
celebrated  for  his  valour,  for  his  disinterested- 
ness and  magnanimity.  He  was  killed  by  Me- 
gareus, the  son  of  Cfreon,  under  the  walk  of 
Thebes.    Eurip.— ApoUod.  3,  c  6. 

Eyaonr,  ■  daughter  of  Iptus  or  Iphides  of 
Anos,  who  slighted  the  addresses  of  Apollo, 
and  married  Capaneus,  one  of  the  eeven  chiefs 
who  went  against  Tfaiebes.  When  her  bus- 
band  had  been  struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter 
for  his  blasphemies  and  impiety,  and  his  ashes 
had  been  separated  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Aleves,  she  threw  herself  on  his  burning  pile 
and  perished  in  the  flames.  Virg.  JSn.  6,  ▼. 
447.— Proper^.  1,  el.  15,  v.  2i.—Stat.  Theb. 
13,  V.  800. 

EvAK,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  wild  ejaculation  of  Evan!  Evan  ! 
by  his  priestesses.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  15. —  Virg. 
jEn.  6,  V.  517. 

EvANDER.     Vid.  Part  II. 

EvEREs,  a  son  of  Peteralaus,  the  only  one  of 
his  family  who  did  not  perish  in  a  battle  again&t 
EUectryon.    Apollod.  i 

Evi(78,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  ^ven  him  in 
the  war  of  the  eiants  against  Jupiter.  Horat. 
2,  Od.  11,  V.  17. 

EyippE,  the  mother  of  the  Pieridea,  who 
were  changed  into  magpies.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 
303. 
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Erippna,  a  ion  of  Thestios^  king  of  Pleuron, 
killed  by  hii  brother  Ipbiclua  in  the  chase  of  tiio 
Ci^cbnian  boar.  Apoliod.  1,  c.  7. 
EuMJEUs.  Vid.  Part  If. 
EuMfiLCs,  I.  a  son  of  Admetus,  king  of  Pherio 
in  Thessaly.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  Grecian  arai^. 
Ue  distinguished  himself  in  the  games  made  m 

honour  or  Patroclus.    Homer.  IL  2  and  23. 

II.  A  roan  contemporary  with  Triptolemus,  of 
whom  he  learned  toe  art  of  agriculture.  Paus. 
7,  c.  la     Vid,  Part  II. 

EuM^NiDES,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies  by 
the  ancients.    They  sprang  (Vom  the  drops  of 
blood  which   flowed   tirom   the  wound  wnich 
Coelus  received  from  his  son  Saturn.     Accord' 
ing  to  others  they  were  daoffhters  of  the  earth, 
and  conceived  from  the  blood  of  Saturn.    Some 
make  them  daughters  uf  Acheron  and  Night, 
or  Pluto  and  Pruserpin^  or  Chaos  and  Terra, 
according  to  Sophocles ;  or,  as  Epimenides  re- 
ports, of  Saturn  and  Evonyme.    According  to 
the  most  received  opinions  they  were  three  in 
number,   Tisiphone,  Mcgara,  and  Alecto,   to 
which  some  add  Nemesis.    Plutarch  mentions 
oiflv  one,  called  Adrasta,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
andf  Necessity.    They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
ministers  of  the  vengeance  or  the  gods,  and 
therefore  appeared  stern  and  inexorable ;   al- 
ways employed  in  punishing  the  tC^y  upon 
earth  as  well  as  in  the  infernal  ragions.    Tney 
inflicted  their  vengeance  upon  ^rth  by  war% 
pestilence,  and  dissentions,  and  by  the  secret 
stings  of  conscience;  and  in  hell  they  punished 
the  guilty  by  continual  flagellation  and  torments. 
They  were  also  called  t\iruBj  Erinnyeff  and 
/>»rtB.  and  the  appellation  of  Euotenides,  which 
aignines  benevolence  and  compassion,  th^  re- 
ceived after  they  had  ceased  to  prosecute  Ores- 
tes, who  in  gratitude  offered  them  sacrifices, 
and  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  their  «livi- 
nity.    Their  worship  was  almost  universal,  and 
people  presumed  not  to  mention  their  names 
or  fix  their  eyes  upon  their  temples.    They 
were  honoured  with  sacrifices  and  libations^ 
and  in  Achaia  they  had  a  temple,  which,  when 
entered  by  any  one  guilty  or  crime,  suddenly 
rendered  him  furious,  and  deprived  him  of  ti4 
use  of  his  reason.    In  their  sacrifices  the  vota- 
ries used  hraoches  of  cedar  and  of  alder,  haw- 
thorn, saffron,  and  juniper;  and  the  viotimi 
were  generally  turtle  doves  and  aheep^  with  li- 
bations of  wine  and  honey.    They  were  ge- 
nerally represented  with  a  grim  and  frighuul 
aspect,  vrith  a  bUick  and  bloody  garment,  and 
serpents  wreathing  round  their  heads  instead 
of  nair.    They  held  a  burning  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  whip  of  scorpions  in  the  other,  and 
were  always  attended  by  terror,  rage,  paleness, 
and  death.    In  hell  they  were  seated  arouna 
Pluto's  throne,  as  the  ministers  of  his  ven- 
geance.    uEtchyl.    in    Eumeru^Sophocl.    in 
CEdip,  CoL 

Edmolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her 
shame  fit>m  her  father.  Neptune  saved  his 
life,  and  carried  him  into  Ethiopia,  where  he 
was  brought  up  by  Amphitrite,  and  afterwards 
^  a  woman  of  the  country,  one  of  whose 

pughters  he  married.    An  act  of  violence  to  ,  ^.j.i>«.  ..« «-  -.  «.«  «.«»*  — 

ws  sistsr-in-Iaw  ohiigad  him  to  leave  .Ethiopia,  '  lovers  of  Ponek)pe.    Homer.  Od,  16. 


and  he  fled  to  Thrace  with  his  son  tsmaraa, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Tegyrius, 
the  king  of  the  country.    This  connexion  with 
the  royal  family  rendered  him  ambitious ;   he 
conspired  against  his  father-in-law,  and  fled, 
when  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  to  Attica, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  of  Eleusis,  and  made  Hierophantes  or 
high  priest.    He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Tegyrius,  and   inherited    his   kingdom.     He 
made   war   acainst  Erechtheus,  the  .king  of 
Athens,  who  liad  appointed  him  to  the  oflice 
of  hiffh  priest,  and  perished  in  battle.    His  de- 
scendants were  also  invested  vrith  the  priest- 
hood, which  remained  for  about  1200  years  in 
that  family.     Vid.  Eumotpidw.    ApoUod,  2,  c. 
5,  &jc.—Hygin,  fob.  12,-^EHod,  5.— Pauf.  2, 
c  14. 

[EvocATio.    There  were  among  the  ancients 
three  species  of  Evocations :  1st,  by  magic  to 
call  up  the  dead  ;  2d,  to  withdraw,  in  cases  of 
wcge,  &C.  the  protecting  deity  of  the  place  be- 
sieged i  and  3d,  to  enforce  the  presence  and  visi- 
ble appearance  of  any  divinity.    Of  these  the 
first  was  practiced  in  the  remotest  period ;  with 
the  Hebrews  it  was  among  the  things  prohibit- 
ed by  the  first  lawgiver,  and  with  the  Greeks 
the  eariv  poet  Orpheus  is  reputed  the  introducer, 
if  not  the^  inventor.    In  the  time  of  Homer  it 
was  permitted  to  perform  them  openly,  and  as  a 
profession.      The   most    illustrious   instances 
among  the  classic  nations  were,  the  Evocation 
of  Eurydice  by  Orpheus,  in  Thrace,  whence 
the  fiible  perhaps  of  his  descent  into  hell ;  the 
Evocation  of  Tiresias  by  Ulysses,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cimmerians ;  and  the  less  historical 
conference  of  .£neas  with  the  shode  of  Anchi- 
ses.    In  Jewish  history  the  Evocation  of  Samuol 
may  be  placed  beside  the  motX  famous  of  the 
above.    The  following  form  of  invocation  of  the 
2d  kind  is  preserved  in  Macrobius: — "If  there 
be  to  Carthage*  a  protecting  god  or  goddess,  I 
pray  and  bes^hye  great  gods,  who  luive  taken 
into  your  care  this  city,  to  abondon  these  habita- 
tions, these  temples,  and  these  sacred  places; 
to  forget  them,  to  fill  them  with  tenon  and  to 
withdraw  to  Rome  and  to  our  people.     May  our 
dwellings,  our  temples,  and  our  sacred  ofieringB 
find  favour  before  you.    Let  it  appear  th<U  you 
are  my  protectors^  the  nroteetors  (^the  Roman 
people  and  of  my  soldiers.     Iff  you  do  this,  I 
pledge  myself  to/bund  temples  and  toinstihUe 
games  in  your  honour."     Of  the  3d  species 
of  evocation,  by  which  the  presence  of  some 
deity  waste  be  brought  from  any  place  over 
which  he  exercised  a  tutelar  guarduinsliip,  to 
another  in  which  his  votary  chanced  to  be,  the 
still  extant  hymns  attributed  to  Orpheus  and 
Homer,  those  of  Callimachua,  the  Carmen  Se- 
culare  of  Horace  and  others,  remain  as  a  speci- 
men.    Horn.  Od, —  Virg.  jEn. — Macrob.  Sat. 
— Hor.  Carm,  2,  1,  and  note,  Anthonys  ed. — 
Callim.] 

EuPALAMCB,  the  father  of  Daedalus  and  of 
Matiadusa.    ApoUod,  3,  c.  15. 

EupEiTUES,  a  prince  of  Ithaca,  &ther  to  An- 
tinoos.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had 
fled  before  the  vengeance  of  the  Thespiotians, 
whose  territories  be  had  laid  waste  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  pirates.  During  the  absence  of 
Ulysses  he  was  one  of  the  most  importuning 
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l^iTpngMUs,  a  fjon  of  Neptune  and  Europa, 
v/ho  was  amonff  the  Argonauts,  and  the  hunt- 
ers of  the  Calydoman  Ixmr.  He  was  so  swill 
and  light  that  he  could  run  over  the  sea  with- 
out scarce  wetting  his  feet.  Pindar,  Pyth.  4. 
'^ApoUod.  1,  c  9. — Paua.  5,  c  17. 

EupHORBDs.     Vid.  Part  11. 

EopHROSYNA.     Vid,  Chariteg. 

EoRdPA)  a  dauffhter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Telepnossa.  Jupiter  became  ena- 
moured of  her,  and,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  bull, 
mingled  with  the  herds  of  Agenor,  while  Euro- 
pa,  with  her  female  attendants,  were  gathering 
ilowers  in  the  meadows.  Europa  caressed  the 
lieautiful  animal,  and  at  last  had  the  courage  to 
sit  upon  his  back.  The  god  took  advantage  of 
her  situatbn,  and  with  precipitate  steps  retired 
towards  the  shore,  and  crossed  the  sea  with 
Europa  on  his  back,  and  arrived  safe  in  Crete. 
She  became  the  mother  of  Minos,  Sarocdon,  and 
Rhadamanthus.  After  this  distinguished  amour 
with  Jupiter,  she  married  Asterius  king  of 
Crete.  This  monarch,  seeing  himself  without 
clilldrcn  by  Europa,  adopted  the  fruit  of  her 
«mours  with  Jupiter,  and  always  esteemed  Mi- 
nos, Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus  as^  hU  own 
children.  Some  suppose  that  Europa  lived 
about  1553 years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  fab.  13.— MwcA.  Idyl.^Apollod,  2,  c. 
5, 1.  3,  c  1.     Vid.  Part  T. 

EuROTAs,  a  son  of  Leloz,  father  to  Sparta, 
who  married  Lacedsmon.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  kings  of  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
river  which  flows  near  Sparta.  Apollod.  3,  c. 
16.— Pans.  3,  c.  I.     Vid.  Part  I. 

EuRYALUs.     Vid.  iVmw,  PaVt  II. 

EuRYEiADES,  a  Spartan,  general  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  battles  of  .^^rtemisium  and  Sa- 
iamis  against  Xerxes.  Ho  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage,  and  with  ambition.  He 
oflercd  to  strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished 
to  speak  about  the  manner  of  attacking  the  Per- 
eiaTis,  upon  which  the  Athenian  saw,  Strike 
niP,  but  hear  me.  Herodot.  8,  c.  2,  74,  &c. — 
Pliit.  in  Them.-^  C.  Ncp.  in  Tkem. 

EcRTCLftA,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  Ops  of 
Ithaca.    Laertes  bought  her  for  20  oxen,  and 

fave  her  his  son  Ulysses  to  nurse,  and  treated 
er  with  much  tenderness  and  attention.     JIo- 
filer,  Od.  19. 

EuRYDiCE.     Vid.  OrpJieuSf  and  Part  IT. 

EuRYLocHUs,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulys- 
ses, the  only  dne  who  did  not  taste  the  potions 
of  Circe,  His  prudence,  however,  forsook  him 
in  Sicily,  where  he  carried  away  the  flocks  sa- 
cred to  ApoUo,  for  which  sacrilegious  crime  he 
was  shipwrecked.  Homer,  Od.  10,  v.  205,  I. 
12,  V.  195 — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  287. 

EuRYNOMUs,  one  of  the  deities  of  hell.    Paus. 
.  10,  c  28. 

EvRYRTHECs,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycenie, 
son  of  Sthenelus  and  Niclppe,  the  daughter  of 
Pelope.  Jtftio  hastened  his  birth  by  two  months, 
that  he  might  come  into  the  world  before  Her- 
cules the  son  of  Alcmena,  as  the  younger  of  the 
two  was  doomed,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  the  othci^.  [  Vid.  Alcmcn/i.] 
This  natural  right  was  cruelly  exercised  by  Eu- 
fystheus,  who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hrrcu- 
les ;  and  who,  to  destroy  so  powerful  a  relation, 
imposed  upon  him  the  most  dangerous  and  un- 
common enterprises,  well  known  by  the  name  | 
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of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  The  soA- 
cess  of  Herculci?  iu  achieving  those  perilous  la- 
bours alarmed  Eurys'.hcus  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  he  furnished  himself  with  a  brazen  vessel, 
where  he  might  secure  himself  a  safe  retreat  in 
case  of  danger.*  After  the  death  of  Hercules, 
Eurystheus  renewed  his  cruelties  against  his 
children,  and  made  war  against  Ceyx  king  of 
Tracbinia,  because  he  had  given  them  support 
and  treated  them  with  hospitality.  ]^e  was 
killed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  by  Hyllus 
the  son  of  Hercules.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Hercules,  who,  mind< 
ful  of  the  cruelties  which  her  son  had  suffered, 
insulted  it,  and  tore  out  the  eyes  witl)  the  most 
inveterate  fury.  Eury.'^theus  was  snccjedcd  on 
the  throne  of  Aisos  by  Atrcus  hiB  nephew,. 
Hygin,  fab.  30  and  3*2.— ilpo{/ad.  2,  c.  4,  &c. — 
Pau8.  1,  c  33,  1.  3,  c.  6.— Ovid*  Mel.  9,  fab.  0. 
—  rtr^.  ^M.  8,  V.  29*2. 

EuuYTuioN,  and  Ecrytios^  a  centaur  whose 
insolence  to  Hippodamia  was  tht  Cause  of  tho 
quarrel  between  the  Lapitha)  and  Centaurs  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid*  Met,  12v— ^ 
Paua.  5,  c  10. — Hetiod.  Tkco^, 

EuRYTis,  (irfos,)  a  patronymtc  of  lole  daugV 
ter  of  Eurytus.     Ovid.  Mcf.  9,  Cab.  11. 

EuRYTUs,  a  king  of  (Echalia,  father  to  Iola.i 
He  offered  his  daughter  to  him  who  shot  a  bov^ 
better  than  himselfT  Hercules  conquered  him, 
and  put  him  to  death  because  ho  refused  him 
his  daughter  as  the  prize  of  his  victory.  Apol- 
lod. 2,  c  4  and  7. 

EuTCRPR,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  to  Ju- 
piter and  MnemosYne.  Sl|e  presided  over  mu- 
sic, and  was  looked  upon  a«  the  inventreas  of  the 
flute  and  of  all  wind  ii)struii^ents.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  a 
flute  in  her  hands.  Some  my  thologists  attribute 
ed  to  her  the  invention  of  tragedy,  more  common- 
ly supposed  to  be  the  production  of  Metpon^cne. 
.Vid.  MuscB. 
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Pama,  (fame,)  was  worshippfKl  ♦ly  the  an*- 
cients  as  a  powerful  goddess,  ami  ^ncrally  re- 
presented blowing  a  trumpet,  &c. 

FAUNAi^a  deity  among  tnc  Romans,  daughter 
of  Picus,  and  origiiially  called  Marica,  Hef 
marriage  with  Faunus  procured  her  tho  name 
of  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futurity  tl.atof 
Fatua  and  Patidica.  It  is  said  that  she  never 
saw  a  roan  afler  her  marriage  with  Faunus,  and 
that  her  uncommon  chastity  occasioned  her  be- 
ing ranked  amon^  the  gods  after  death.  She  Is 
the  same,  acconhng  to  some,  as  Bona  Mater, 
Some  mythologists  accuse  her  of  drunkenness, 
and  say  that  she  expired  under  the  blows  of  her 
husband,  for  an  immoderate  use  of  wine*  Virg, 
JEn.  7,  v.  47,  (Stc—  Varro.  Justin.  43,  c.  1. 

Facni,  certain  rural  deities  (^inhabiting,  for 
the  most  part,  the  fields,  and  having  the  human 
figure,  but  with  pointed  ears  and  with  the  (ail 
or  ajroat.  They  formed  always  a  part  of  tho 
traiiTof  Barr'aus,  to|jcthcr  with  the  S>lvani  and 
Satyrs.  Vhcontiy  Sfus.  Pio.  Clem]  The  pea- 
sants oflered  them  a  lamb  or  a  kid  with  great 
solemnity.  Virg.  Gr.  1,  v.  10.— OrW.  Mel.  e, 
V.  302. 

Fauncs,  a  son  of  Picus,  who  is  said  to  have 
reigned  in  Italy  about  1300  years  B.  C.    His 
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J  b«  txrjc'ued  boqiitalitjr  tovrinls  rtran- 
gen  with  ■  Eibml  band.  Hm  great  popularil;, 
■nil  hii  forulncu  for  ngrieulture,  nude  hi*  tab- 
jrdinrete  him  u  ODO  of  their  counlrv  ile'itiea 
alter  deatli.  Hs  was  Teprraented  wilh  all  iha 
eijiiipage  of  the  mtyn,  awl  wu  cmautted  to 
give  oraclen.  Pianya.  1,  c.  l.—  Virg.  Xn.  7, 
V.  in,  1.  8,  1.  3H,  1.  10,  T.  55.— fliroi.  I,  od. 
17. 

FAuaTiiLca.     Vid.  Part  I!. 

FEBKiica,  ■  god  at  Rom^  who  pmided  i^er 
puriltcalion*,  •oineUma  considered  to  be  Iho  fs- 
ther  of  Pluto,  but  bj  moat  njthalogiiti  t!iought 
to  be  Pluto  bimieir 

FtafiTRiiji',  a  (umame  of  Jupiter,  [in  nhieh 
ha  raeeited  liie  dedicalion  of  ihe  Spoiia  nfima. 
RoDiuliu  who  first  conMCiated  (o  bim  these 
Spolia,  bnill  &  (einpla  to  Jupilet  Feieiriua, 
which  naa  enlarged  b;  Ancua  Martiiia,  and  re- 
BtomJ,  at  the  request  of  Atticua,  bj  Auguatiii. 
irtB.  I,  W.—PliU.  in  Jtom.—C-  Nep.  in  All.— 
Properl.  i,  O.J.' 

FShA.vii,  a  goddsM  iTonhippeiil  in  Ilatj. 
Site  pr«aided  nvcr  vrooda  and  grovea,  [and  her 
temple  Ha*  rommon  to  the  Latins  and  Ihe  Sa- 
liinei.  There  the  inanumitlcd  alavea  received 
theteatiqionifllBortheircnfnLncliiKment.  Some 
have  miijioBed  her  to  be  Jnno,  and  others  call 
her  the  mother  of  Ileiilui,  who  was  slain  by 
Erander]  The  namo  ia  dcriTed  aferenda,  be- 
cauae  sbe  gave  aasiBtance  to  her  Totaiies,  or  per- 
haps  from  the  lovn  Feronia,  near  mnunt  So- 
Tade,  where  ibe  had  a  (emple.  It  was  usual  to 
make  a  jearly  sacrtfico  tuber,  and  to  wash  the 
face  and  hands  iu  [be  watenof  tbc  lacrei!  foun- 
tain nbicb  fluned  near  her  temple.     It  it  aaid 
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FiDcs,  the  goddess  of  Iiuth,i»lh4  and  hoDM- 
ty,  worahippedb]'  the  Ranians.  Numa  wasthe 
Uat  who  paid  her  diviae  boHours. 

FiPiUB  Dins,  adivinily  by  whom  the  RomanE 
genenlly  swore.  Ha  was  alii>  called  Suncui  ar 
SanctUB  and  Semipatar,  and  he  w.-ls  soleninly 
addressed  in  prayers  tlic  5(b  of  June,  which 
was  yearly  conaecraled  to  bi<  acrvice.  ^umc 
Bupposc  him  to  ba  Hercules.  Ovid.  Foal.  6,  t. 
913.—  VfljTo.  da  I..  U  4,  c.  lO.—Diouya.  Hal. 
3  and  9. 

Pi.oHi,  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardena 
among  the  Romans,  the  aime  as  (be  Cbluris  of 
the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  >be  was  origin- 
ally a  tommon  coqrteian,  who  left  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  immense  riches  which  sha  had  ac- 
quired by  prortitution  and  lasciviouanessi  '" 
remembrance  of  which  a  yeariy  feitivil  nag  in- 
stituted in  her  honour.  She  was  worshiped 
even  among  the  Sabinea,  long  bcfnre  the  founda- 
tion of  Home,  and  likewise  among  ihe  Phooeans, 
who  built  Marseillra  Ions  belbre  the  eiiatenee 
•f  Ibe  capital  dfluly.  Taliuj  was  the  firrt  who 
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nind  her  a  temple  in  the  dly  of  Bomo.  It  b 
■aid  that  she  married  ZephjTDS,  and  that  aba 
received  from  bim  liieprivilegnaf  {KHdinaover 
flowers,  and  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth.  \Viil. 
f^uralia.]  She  waa  represented  as  crowned 
with  Sowers,  and  holifing  in  her  haml  the  horn 
of  plenty.  Orid.  Fatt.  5,  t.  195,  &£.—  Parrv 
dell  R.  l.—Laciant.  I,  c.  30. 

Fornix,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
oTcr  the  baking  of  bread.  Her  festivals  called 
Famacolia,   wsn    Grat  instituted  by   NuL 
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powerful  deity  among  (he  kn- 
its, daughter  of  Oceanus  according  to  Ho- 
mer, or  one  of  the  Fares  according  to  Pindar. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  fortune,  snd  from  ber 
band  werederived  riches  and  j»Teitj,  pteasurea 
and  misfortones,  bicsungs  and  pains.  She  waa 
worshipped  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  in 
Achsia;  her  statue  held  (he  horn  of  plenty  in 
one  hand,  and  had  a  winged  Cupid  at  its  feet. 
In  Bceotia  she  had  *  statQe  which  represented 
ber  as  holding  Plutus,  tbe  god  of  liche^  in  bar 
arms,  to  intimate  that  fortune  ia  the  (oaice 
whence  wealth  and  hoDoun  Sow.  The  Ro- 
mana  paid  particular  attention  to  the  goddess  of 
Fortune,  and  bad  no  less  than  eieht  temples 
erected  to  her  honour  in  their  cny.  TiAlus 
HoetiliuB  was  the  fiist  who  built  her  a  lemfde, 
and  from  that  circumstance  it  ia  easily  known 
when  her  worship  waa  first  introdnced  anwng 
tbe  Romans.  Ber  most  famous  temple  in  Italy 
ins  a(  AnUum,  in  La(iuni,  where  present*  ank 


eminence,  mxfti.  She 
was  called  Prenestine  at  Przneste  in  Italy, 
where  she  had  also  a  temple.  Btaidra  she  waa 
worabijiped  among  the  Romans  under  diflerent 
names,  such  as  Female  Ibrtone,  Virile  fortune 
fcjjnestrian,  Evil,  Poaeoftil,  Virgin,  &c.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  which  was  consecrated  to  Ve- 
nus among  the  Romans,  the  Italisn  widows  and. 
marriacsible  virgin*  sswmbfetJ  in  (ha  temple  of 
Virile  fortune,  and,  alter  burning  incense  and 
stripping  tliemselTe*  of  their  garments,  they  en- 
treated (be  goddess  to  bide  from  the  ey«a  <rf' their 
husbands  whatever  defect*  there  might  bo  on 
their  bodies.  The  goikks*  of  Fortune  is  repre- 
sented' on  ancient  monunienk  with  s  horn  of 
plenty,  and  sometiuics  two  in  her  hands..  Sha 
IB  blind.folded,  and  aeneratly  hulds  a  wheel  in 
her  hand  as  an  emblem  of  ber  inconttaiK*. 
Soflicliuies  aho  appears  with  winn  and  Ireada 
upon  tbe  prow  of  a  shi|>,  and  holds  a  rodder  io 
ber  hand.  Dionys.  Hal.  4.—Ovii.  Fail.  6,  t. 
Bfia.— P(u(.  Je  fort.  Rom.  and  in  Cor.—Cic. 
■    -■:   3,— Z,ir.    -"        ■ 


—P^ar.  1.- 


—Lucan.  2. 

Fhads,  a  divinity  worshipped  am(»g  tbe  Ro- 
mans, daughter  of  Oreus  and  Night,  .She  pre- 
sided over  treachery,  &c. 

Fci.nnR.1,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  lightning.  She  was  addressed  to  save  her 
votaries  from  the  effects  of  violent  storms  of 
thunder.     Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  10. 
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at  Rome.  Some  say  that  the  it  the  game  as 
the  Faries.  Her  fettiTals  were  called  Furina- 
Iia.Cic.dc  Nat.  3,  c  8.— Farro.  de  L.  L.  6, 

c.  a 

G.  ' 

GiLAKTnis,   a  servant  maid  of  Alcmena. 
When  Juno  resolved  to  retard  the  birth  of  Hej- 
cules,  and  hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife  of 
Sthenelus,  she  solicited  the  aid  of  Lucina,  who 
immediately  repaired  to  the  house  of  Alcmena, 
and,  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  sat  near  the 
door  and  uttered  some  magical  words,  which 
served  to  prolong  the  labours  of  Alcmena.  Alc- 
mena had  already  passed  some  days  in  the  most 
excruciating  torments,  when  Galanthu  ran  out 
of  the  house,  and  with  a  countenance  ennnessive 
of  joy.  informed  the  old  woman  that  her  mis- 
tress nad  just  brought  forth.    Lucina,  at  the 
words,  rose  from  her  posture,  and  that  instant 
Alcmena  was  safely  delivered.      The   laugh 
which  Galanthis  raised  upon  this  made  Lucina 
suspect  that  she  had  been  deceived.    She  seized 
Galanthis  by  the  hair,  and  threw  heron  the 
ground ;  and  while  she  attempted  to  resist,  she 
was  changed  into  a  weazeL    The  Boeotians 
paid  great  veneration  to  the  weazel,  which,  as 
they  supposed,  facilitated  the  labours  of  Alc- 
mena.   Milan,  H.  Anim.  2.— Ovid,  3f§t.  9, 
fob.  6. 

Galatjea.  and  Gilathiea,  a  aea  nymph, 
danghtcr  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  pas- 
sionately loved  by  the  Cyclops  Poljrphemus, 
whom  she  treated  with  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  h6r 
nnboanded  aflection.  The  happiness  of  these 
two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Cyclops,  who  crushed  his  rival  to  pieces  with 
a  piece  of  a  broken  rock  while  he  sat  in  the 
bosom  of  Galatea.^  Galatsa  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could  not  re- 
store him  to  life,  she  changed  him  into  a  foun- 
tain. Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  789,—  Virg.  JBn,  9,  v. 
103. 

GiMELii,  a  somame  of  Juno,  as  Oameliiu 
was  of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  presiding 
over  marriages.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Ganymede,  a  goddess,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Hebe,  she  was  worshipped  under 
this  name  in  a  temnle  at  Philus  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   Pail*.  2,  c  13. 

GanymSdes,  a  beautiftd  youth  of  Phrygia, 
son  of  Troa,  and  brother  to  fius  and  Assaiacus. 
According  to  Lucian,  he  was  son  of  Dardamis.- 
He  was  taken  up  to  heaven  by  Jupiter  as  he 
was  hunting,  or  rather  tending  his  father's 
flocks  on  mount  Ida,  and  he  became  the  cup- 
bearer of  the  gods  in  the  place  of  Hebe.  Some 
say  that  he  vras  carried  away  by  an  eagle.  He 
is  ^nerally  represented  sitting  on  the  back  of  a 
flying  eagle  in  the  air.  Patu,  5,  c.  24.— /fo- 
tner.  n,  20,  v.  2^1.^  Virg.  JEru  5,  v.  252.— 
Omd.  Met.  10,  v.  155.— flbroi.  4,  od.  4.  [The 
foble  of  the  rape  of  Ganjrmedes  has  given  oc- 
casion to  much  remark  in  its  interpretation,  but 
it  seems  that  we  may  easily  interpret  it,  as  so 
many  other  acts  of  violence  committed  in  those 
ages,  when  privacy  was  no  dishonest  occupation, 
have  been  interpreted,  and  Ganymedes  may 
have  been  but  the  captive  of  some  powerful 
piince,  or  pirate,  most  probably  Tantaioi^  king  | 


of  Lydia.  At  all  events,  it  can  hardly  be  ne- 
cessary, as  certain  learned  writers  of  the  ptescnt 
day  have  done,  to  assure  the  reader  that  Jupiter 
did  not  carry  ofl*  the  young  Trojan^  an(f  that 
Ganymede's  pouring  out  yone  to  fho  gods  is  a 
fable.] 

Garamas,  a  king  of  Libya,  who^e  daughter 
was  mother  of  Ammon  by  Jupiter. 

Gelanor,  a  king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded 
bis  father,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by 
Danaus  the  Egyptian.  Paut,  2,  a  lo.  Via, 
Danaxu. 

Gemini,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  represents 
Castor  and  PoUuz,  the  twin  sons  ofLcda. 

Genius.     Vid.  Dmmon, 

Gerton,  and  GERYdNsa  a  cdebrated  mon- 
ster, bom  ^om  the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Cal- 
lirhoe,  and  represented  by  the  poets  as  having 
three  bodies  and  three  heads.  He  lived  in  the 
island  of  Gades,  where  he  kept  numerous  flocks, 
which  were  guarded  by  a  two-headed  dor,  call- 
ed Orthos,  and  by  Eurythion.  Hercukus,  by 
order  of  Eurystheus,  went  to  Gades,  and  des- 
troyed Geryon,  Orthos.  and  Euirthion.  and 
carried  away  all  his  flocks  and  herds  to  Thyn- 
thus.  Hesiod.  Theog.  181,^  Virg.  jEn,  7,  v. 
661,  L  8,  V.  202.— .Bof.  1,  v.  TH.^ApoUod.  2.— 
Lucret.  5,  v.  28. 

GioanteSj  the  sons  of  Ooelus  and   Terra, 
who,  according  to   Hesiod,   sprang   from  tho 
blood  of  the  wound  which  Coelus  received  from 
his  son  Saturn ;  whilst  Hyginus  calls  them 
sons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.    They  are  re- 
presented as  men  of  mioommon  stature,  with 
strength  proportioned  to    their  gigantic  size. 
Some  of  tnem,  as  Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyges, 
had  50  heads  and  100  arms,  and  serpents  in- 
stead of  le^.    They  were  of  a  terrible  aspect, 
their  hair  hung  loose  about  their  shoulders,  and 
their  boird  was  soflered  to  grow  untouched. 
Pallene  and  its  neighbourhood  was  the  place  of 
their  residence.    The  defeat  of  the  Titans,  with 
whom  they  are  often  ignorantly  confounded, 
and  to  whom  they  were  nearly  related,  incensed 
them  against  Jupiter,  and  they  all  conspired  to 
dethrone  him.    Tli^  god  was  alarmed,  and  call- 
ed aO  the  deities  to  awist  him'against  a  power- 
ful enemy,  who  mado  use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and 
burning  wooda  fbr  their  weapons,  and  who  had 
already  heaped  mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to  scale 
with  more  ncility  the  walls  of  heaven.    At  the 
sight  of  such  dreadful  adversaries,  the  gods  fled 
with  the  greatest  consternation  into   Egypt, 
where  they  assumed  the-shane  of  different  ani- 
mals to  screen  themselves  vom  their  pursuers. 
Jupiter,  however,  remembered  that  they  were 
not  invincible,  provided  he  called  a  mortal  to 
hirassistance ;  and  by  the  advice  of  Pallas,  he 
armed  his  son  Hercules  in  his  cause.    With 
the  aid  of  this  celebrated  hero,  the-giants  were 
soon  put  to  flight  and  defeated.     Borne  were 
crushed  to  pieces  under  mountains  or  buried  in 
the  sea ;  and  others  were  flayed  alive,  or  beaten 
to  death  with  club^   (  Vid,  Enceladxts,  Aloide^, 
Porphyrion,    T\phon,    OluSy    THianes,  &c.) 
The  existence  of  giants  has  been  supported  by 
all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  received  as  an 
undeniable  truth.     Homer  tell  us,  that  Tityos, 
when  extended  on  the  ground,  covered  nine 
acres;  and  that  Polyphemus  cat  two  of  the 
companions  of  Ulysses  at   once,  and  walked 
along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  leaning  on  a  stafC~ 
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which  mi^bt  have  serred  for  the  mast  of  a  ihip. 
The  Grecian  heroes,  during  the  Trojan  war, 
ami  Turiius  in  Italj.  attackol  their  onemiea  by 
throwing  stones,  which  four  men  of  the  suc- 
ceeding a^s  would  be  unable  to  move.  Plu- 
tarch al«o  mentions,  in  support  of  their  gigantic 
stature,  that  Sertorius  opened  tha  grave  of  An- 
tmus  in  Africa,  and  iuund  a  skeleton  which 
iDCttPurcd  six  cubits  in  length.  Apollod.  1,  c.  6. 
—Paw*.  8» «.  2,  &c.— Orirf.  Met.  1,  v.  151.— 
Pint,  in  S5rr/or.— l/yjgr»n.fab.28,  &JC.-^IIo7ner, 
Od.  7  and  lO.—T'tr^-.  (?.  1,  v.  280,  ^n.  6,  v. 
580.  [  If  tho  ApoounU  of  the  giants  be  not,  with 
other  portions  •f  the  heathen  mythology,  an 
unfounded  fable,  they  probably  relate  to  some 
physical^phenooiena,  or  to  some  of  the  early 
convulsions  of  nature ;  in  like  manner  as  the 
mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Osiris  and  Isis  are 
supposed  to  have  concealed,  in  the  adventures  of 
those  deities^  the  laws  and  relations  of  t^e 
heavenly  boihes^  and  their  influence  on  the  fer- 
tilizing mundations  of  the  Kilc.j 

GlaucOpis,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  fh>m  the 
blneness  of  her  eyes.    Homer, — Hesiod. 

Glaucus,  I.  a  son  of  Hippdochus,  the  son  of 
fiellerophon.  He  assistod  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  had  the  simplicity  to  exchange  his 
golden  suit  of  armour  with  Diomedes  for  an  iron 
one,  whence  came  the  proverb  of  Cr/auct  et  Dio- 
itudespcrmutatiOf  to  express  a  foolish  purchase. 
He  behaved  with  rotich  courage,  and  was  killed 
b^Ajax.  FiV^.JB».6,v.483.— jl/ar/ia/.9,ep. 
fHi.^-Homer.  //.  6. II.  A  fisherman  of  An- 


thcdon  in  Bccotia,  son  of  Neptune  and  Naie, 
or.  according  to  others,  of  Polvbius  the  son  of 
Mercury.  As  he  was  fishing,  he  observed  that 
all  the  Dshcs  which  he  laid  on  the  grass  receiv- 
ed frctih  vigour  as  they  touched  the  ffround,  and 
immediately  escaped  from  him  by  leaping  into 
the  sea.  Ho  attributed  the  cause  of  it  to  the 
grass,  and  by  tasting  it,  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly moved  with  a  desire  of  Uving  in  the  sea. , 
U)X)n  this  he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  was 
made  a  sea  deity  by  Oeeanus  and  Tethys,  at  the 
request  of  tho  gods.  AAer  this  transformation 
lie  became  enamoured  of  the  Nereid  Scylla, 
whose  ingratitude  was  severely  punished  by 
Circe.  [  ^^«^-'  Scj/Ua.]  Omd,  Met.  13,  v.  905, 
&c.^Byffin.  fab.  19d.— JiAen.  7.— JpoWon.  1. 
--Diqd.  i.^AristoL  de  Rep.  DeL—Patu.  9,  c. 

22. III.  A  son  of  Si^phus  king  of  Corinth, 

by  Meropc  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  bom  at  Pot- 
nia,  a  village  ofl  Bosotia.  Has  mares  tore  his 
bod^  to  pieces  as  he  returned  from  the  games 
which  Adrastus  had -celebrated  in  honour  of  his 
father.  He  was  buried  at  Potnia.  S^/gin. 
fab.  250.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  3G7.'~ApoUod.  1  and 

2. IV.  A  son  of  Minos  the  2^  and  Pasi- 

phae,  who  was  smothered  in.  a  casK  of  honey. 
Minos  confined  the  soothsayer  Polyidus  with 
the  dead  body,  and  told  him  that  he  never 
would  restore  hinf  his  liberty  if  he  did  not  restore 
it  to  life.    Polvidus  was  struck  with  the  king's 
seventy,  but  while  he  stood  in  astonishment,  a ' 
serpent  suddenly  came  towards  the  body  and 
touched  it.    Polyidus  kiUed  the  serpent,  and  im- 
mediately a  second  came,  who  seeing  the  other 
without  motion  or  signs  of  life,  disappeared 
and  soon  after  returned  with  a  certain  herb  in 
his  mouth.     This  herb  he  laid  on  the  body  of 
the  dead  serpent,  who  was  immediately  restored 
to  hfc.    Polyidus,  who  had  attenUvelv  consi^**..  • 


ed  what  passed,  seized  the  herb,  and  with  it 
rubbed  the  body  of  the  dead  prince,  who  was 
instantly  raised  to  life.     Minos  received  Glau* 
cus  with  gratitude,  but  he  refused  to  restore 
Polyidus  to  liberty  before  he  taught  his  son  the 
art  of  divination  and  prophecy.     He  consentcil 
with  great  reluctance,  and  when  he  was  at  last 
permitted  to  return  to  Argolia,  his  native  coun- 
try, he  deared  his  pupil  to  spit  in  his  mouth. 
Glaucus  consented,  and  from  that  moment  lie 
forgot  all  the  knowledge  of  divination  and  heal- 
ing which  he  had  recei%'ad  from  the  instruction 
orP(^yklu8.    Hyginus  ascribes  tho  recovery  of 
Glaucus  to  JEsculapius.     Apollod.  2j  c.  3. — 

'Hygin.  136  and  251,    &c. Y.   A  son   of 

Epytus,  who  succeeded  hks  father  on  the  throne 
of  Measenia,  about  10  centuries  before  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  introduced  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  among  the  Dorians,  and  was  the  first 
who  offered  sacrifices  to  Machaon,  the  son  of 
iCsculapius.     Pau8.  4,  c.  3.     Vid.  Part  L 

Gnossjs,  and  Gnobsu,  an  epithet  given  to 
Ariadne,  because  she  lived,  or  was  bora  at 
Gnossus.  The  crown  which  she  received 
from  Bacchus,  and  which  was  made  a  constel- 
lation, is  called  Gnossia  StcUa,  Yirg.  G.  1.  v. 
223. 

GokiIdes,  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Cytherus.    Stra^.  8. 

GORDius.     Vid.  Part  II. 

GoRGO,  the  name  of  the  ship  which  carried 
Perseus,  alter  he  had  conquered  Medusa.  Vid. 
Part  II. 

GoRGONES,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daughters 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  whose  names  were  St  he- 
no^  Euryale.  and  Medusa,  all  immortal  except 
Medusa.  According  to  the  mythologi^  their 
hairs  were  entwined  with  serpents,  their  hands 
were  of  brass,  their  wings  of  the  colour  of  gohl, 
their  body  was  covered  with  impenetrable  scales;, 
and  their  teeth  were  as  long  ss  the  tusks  of  a 
wild  boar,  and  they  turned  to  stones  all  those 
on  whom  they  fixed  their  eyes.  Medusa  alon* 
had  serpents  in  her  hair,  according  to  OviJ^ 
and  this  proceeded  fiom  the  resentment  of  Mi- 
nerva, in  whose  temple  Medusa  had  gratified 
the  pasfflon  of  Neptune,  who  vras  enamoored  of 
the  beautiBil  colour  of  her  kxrks,  which  the  god- 
dess changed  into  serpents.  According  to  some 
authors,  Perseus^  when  he  went  to  the  conqowt 
of  the  Gorgons,  was  armed  with  an  instrumeot 
like  a  scythe  by  Mercury,  and  provided  with  a 
looking-glass  by  Minerva,  brides  winged  shoes^ 
and  a  hdmet  of  Pluto,  which  rendered  all  ob- 
jects clearly  visfl>Ie  and  open  to  the  view,  while 
the  person  who  wore  it  lemained  (ptafly  invisi- 
bio.  With  weapons  like  these  Perseus  obtain^ 
ed  an  easy  victory ;  and  after  his  conquest  re- 
turned his  arms  to  the  different  deities  whose 
favours  and  assistance  he  had  so  recentW  cxoe- 
rienced.  The  head  of  Medusa  remained  in  nia 
bands ;  and  after  he  had  finished  all  his  labo- 
rious expeditions,  he  gave  it  to  Minerva,  who 
placed  it  on  her  egis,  with  which  she  turned 
into  stones  all  such  as  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it. 
It  is  said,  that  after  the  ccmquest  of  the  Got- 
gons,  Perseus  took  his  flight  in  the  air  towards 
2Bthiopia ;  and  that  the  drops  of  blood  which 
fell  to  the  ground  firom  M^usa*s  head  were 
changed  into  serpents,  which  have  ever  since 
i  nfested  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.    The  faors^ 


0  fcgd  attenUvely  consider- '  Pi^gaaus  alio  arose  from  tho  blrod  of  Medusa, 
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Bs  Well  as  Chrysaor  with  hia  gddcn  sword. 
The  residence  of  the  Gorgons  was  beyond  ibe 
ocean  towards  the  west,  according  to  Hesiod. 
^schylus  Doakes  them  inhabit  the  eastern  parts 
of  Scythia;  and  Ovid,  as  the  Biost  received 
opinion,  supports  that  thev  lived  in  the  inland 
parts  of  Libya,  near  the  lake  of  Triton  or  the 
gardens  of  tho  Hesperides.  Diodorus  and 
others  explain  the  fable  of  the  Gorgons^  by  sup- 
posing that  they  were  a  warlike  race  ot  women 
near  the  Amazons,  whom  Perseus,  with  the 
help  of  a  large  army,  totally  destroyed.  Hssiod. 
Thcog.  ^  iicut.—ApoUon.  i.^ApoUod.  2,  c.  1 
and  4,  4ic. — Homer ^  H.  6  and  H. —  Virg.  JEn, 
6,  Sui.^Diod.  1  and  i.—Paus.  2,  c.  20,  &c.— 
JEschi/l.  Prom.  Act.  i.^Pindar:  Pyih.  7  and 
12.  Olymp.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  618,  &c.— 
Palcephat.  de  Phorcyn. 

GoKaoNiA,  a  Burnamo«f  Pallas,  because  Per- 
sous,  armed  with  her  shield,  had  conquered  the 
Gorgon  who  had  polluted  her  temple  with  Nep- 
tune. 

GoRGOPD^NB,  a  daughter  of  Peiseus  and  An- 
dromeda, who  married  Perieres  king  of  Mes- 
senia,  bv  whom  she  had  Aphareus  and  Leucip- 
pus.  Ailer  tho  death  o(  Perieres,  she  married 
CEbalus,  who  made  her  mother  of  Icarus  and 
Tyndarus.  She  is  tho  first  whom  the  mytholo- 
gists  mention  as  having  had  a  second  hosbaud. 
Pans.  4i  c.  2.—Apollod.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Gr ad!  vers,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans,  perhaps  from  $cAaiaivuvy  brandishing 
a  tpear.  Though  be  had  a  templo  without  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  though  Numa  had  esta- 
blished the  Salii,  yet  his  favourite  resideQce  was 
'supposed  to  be  among  the  fierce  and  savage 
Throcians  and  Gcto^  over  whom  ho  particu- 
larly presided.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  25.-^ffomer. 
H—Liv.  1,  c  20, 1.  2,  c.  45. 

GiUTiiB.     Vid.  Chariles. 

GvGEs,  or  GyeSj  a  son  of  Ccalns  and  Terra, 
represented  as  havir*^  50  heads  and  a  hundred 
fatuu]s.  He,  with  his  brothers,  made  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  afterwards  punished  in  Tar- 
tarns.  Vid.  Part  IL  Ovid.  Trist.  4  el.  7,  v. 
18. 

Gynjecothceka«,  a  name  of  Mars  at  Teg^ 
on  accoiuft  of  a  sacriflice  ofifered  by  the  women 
without  the  assistance  of  the  men,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  at  thb  religious  cero^ 
mony.    JPau*.  8,  c.  48. 


HiDES,^  or  Adcs,  a  name  given  to  Pluto; 
ako  to  the  iniemal  regions. 

H&MON,  a  Thebaa  youth,  son  of  Creon,  who 
was  so  ca{>tivated  with  the  beauty  of  Antigone, 
that  be  killed  himself  on  her  tomb'  when  he 
heard  that  she  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  fa- 
ther's orders.    Projaert.  5,  el.  8,  v.  21. 

HALfsa^  and  UalSsus,  a  son  of  Agamem- 
non by  Brisois  or  Clytemnestra.  When  he 
was  driven  from  home  he  came  to  Italy,  and 
settled  on  mount  Maasicus  in  Campania,  where 
he  built  Falisci,  and  afterwards  assuted  Turons 
against  iEneas.  He  was  killed  by  Pallas.  Virg. 
AUn.  7,  V.  724, 1.  10,  v.  352. 

HALiRRaoTiDB,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Eu- 
rytc,  who  ravished  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Man^ 
because  she  slighted  his  addresses.  This  vio- 
lence ofliandod  Man,  and  he  killed  the  ravisher. 


Neptune  cited  Mars  to  appear  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  justice  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  his 
son .  The  cause  was  tried  at  Athens,  i n  a  place 
which  has  been  called  from  thenco  Aroogpgu.i, 
fa^MKi  Mart^  and  irayt,  tillage^)  and  the  mur- 
derer was  acquitted.  ApoUod.  3,  c  14. — Paus. 
1,  c.  21. 

Hamadbtades.  This  word  is  derived  from 
a^«  aimulf  and  ipvg  quercus.  Virg.  EcL  10. — 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  617.     Vid.  Dryade*. 

Hammon,  or  Ammok,  [a  surname  of  Jupiter 
in  Libya.  It  is  related  that  Bacehus,  being  on 
the  pomt  of  dying  with  thirst,  when  traventng 
the  Libyan  deserts,  invoked  the  akl  of  Jupiter. 
Thereupon  a  ram  appeared,  and,  stamuingout 
the  gxound,  opened  a  spring  in  the  sand.  This 
ram  he  acknowledged  to  be  Jupiter,  and  there- 
fore built  a  temple  to  liim,  giving  him  the  appel- 
lation of  Ammon.  or  the  Sandy.  This  temple 
was  situated  in  the  Oasis  of  Sivah,  Alcjwif- 
dcr  the  Great,  upon  visiting  it,  was  declared  by 
the  priests  a  son  of  Ihe  deity.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Harcalo,  a  roan  famous  for^liis  knowledge 
of  poisonous  herbs,  &c.  He  touched  the  most 
venomous  serpents  and  reptiles  without  rebriv- 
ingthe  smallest  injury.    Sil.  1,  v.  406. 

Harm6ma,  or  Hermionba,  [Vid.  Bermi' 
oney]  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  who  mar- 
ried Cadmue.  It  is  said  that  Vulcan,  to  avenge 
tho  infidelity  of  her  mother,  made  her  a  pscseni 
of  a  vestment  dyed  in  all  lortB  Of  crimes,  which 
in  some  measure  inspirod'all  tlu^  children  of 
Cadmus  with  wickedness  and  iuipiciy.  Pam, 
9,  c  16,  Ac. 

HabmSnides,  a  Trojan  beloved  by  Minen^a. 
He  built  the  ships  in  which  Paris  carried  away 
Helen.    Homer,  Jl.  5. 

Hasp  ALIGN,  a  son  of  Pylemenes  king  of 
Paphlagonia,  who  assisted  Priam  during,  the 
Trojan  wa^  and  was  killed  by  Merion.  Ho- 
mcr.  n.  13,  V.  643-* 

Habpaltcb,  I.  the  daughter  of  HirBalycus, 
king  of  Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  but  a  chikl,  and  her  fiiliier  fed  her  with  the 
milk  of  eows  «nd  marcs,  and  inured  her  early 
to  suataio  the  fiitiguee  of  huntipg.  When  her 
father's  kingdom  was  invaded  fay  Neoptolemusw 
the  son  of  Achilles,  she  repelled  and  defeated 
the  enemy  with  manly  courage.  The  death  of 
her  fattier,  which  happened  soon  after  in  a  sedi- 
tion, rendered  her  disconsolate ;  she  fled  the 
society  of  mankind,  and  lived  in  the  ioresU 
upon  plunder  and  ratine.  Every  attempt  to 
secure  her  proved  fruitless,  till  Ymt  great  swift- 
ness was  overcome  by  inteicejpting  ner  with  a 
net  After  de^th  the  people  o\  the  country  dis- 
puted  their  respective  rignts  to  the  posseesions 
which  she  acquired  by  rapine,  and  they  soon 
after  appeased  her  manes  by  P*^Pff  oblations 
on  her  tomb.     Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  iOX.-^Hygin. 

fab.  163  and  252. IL  A  nistnefs  of  Ipbiclus, 

son  of  Thestius.  She  died  through  d«^if  on 
seeing  herself  despised  by  her  lover.  This 
mournful  stcyry  was  composed  in  poetry,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  oaUed  Harpaiyee.    JUh)m. 

HarpocrItbs,  sr  divinit^r  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Oris  the  son  of  Isis,  among  the  E^p- 
tians.  He  is  represented  as  holding  one  ofnis 
fingers  on  bis  mouth,  and  firom  thence  he  is 
^&di  the  god  of  lilenoe,  and  intimateri  that  the 
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mytteriet  of  religion  and  phitoflopfar  oojfat 
mewet  to  be  reveft^  to  the  people.  The  ko- 
DMQs  placed  hU  statues  at  the  entrance  ef  their 
templiik  CaiuU,  75.— Forro  de  L.  L,  4,  c 
10. 

Harptijb,  winged  monsters,  who  had  the  face 
of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  valtuse,  and  had 
their  feet  and  fingets  armed  with  ^rp  claws. 
Thej  were  three  in  number,  Aello^  Ocypete, 
and  Celeno,  daughters  of  Neptnoe  and  Terra. 
They  were  sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the  tables 
of  Phioeos,  wbcoce  thev  were  driven  to  the 
islands  catted  Strophades  by  2>thes  and  Calais. 
They  emitted  aH  infectious  smell,  and  spoiled 
whatever  they  touched  by  their  filth  and  excre- 
ments. They  plundered  JEneas  during  his  voy- 
age towards  Italy,  and  predicted  many  of  the 
calamities  which  attended  him.  Virg*  jEn.  3, 
▼.  219^  1. 6^  T.  2B9.'-Henod.  Theog.  265. 

Hebe,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  aRd  Juno.  As 
she  was  fiur,  and  always  in  the  Moom  of  youth, 
she  was  called  the  soddeta  of  youth,  and  made 
by  her  mother  cup-betrer  \m  all  the  jrods.  She 
was  dinnissed  from  her  office  by  Jupiter,  and 
Ganymedea,  his  &«ourite,  succeeded  her  as  cup- 
bearer She  was  employed  by  her  mother  to 
prepsre  her  chariot,  and  to  harness  her  peacocks 
whenever  requisite.  When  Hercules  was  rais- 
ed to  the  rank  of  a  god,  he  was  reconciled  to 
Juno  by  marrying  her  daughter  Heb^  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Aleziares  and  Anicetus.  'As 
Hebe  had  the  power  of  restoring  gods  and  men 
to  the  vigour  of  vodlh,  she,  at  the  instance  of 
her  husband,  performed  that  kind  (^ke  to  lolas 
his  friend.  Hebe  was  worshipped  at  Sicyon, 
under  the  natne  of  /Mo,  and  at  Rome  under  the 
name  of  JuverUaa,  She  is  repreeented  as  a 
young  virgin  crowned  with  flowers,  and  arrayed 
in  a  variegated  garment  Paxu.  1,  c  19,  1.  2, 
c  12.--Oiad.  ^fet.  9,  v.  400.  Fast,  9,  v.  76.— 
Apollod.  1,  *c  3,  L  2,  c.  7. 

HkcXte,  a  daughter  of  Perses  and  Asterias, 
the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Diana.  She  was 
called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and 
Hecate  or  Proserpine  in  hell,  whence  her  name 
of  Dira  triformUf  tergemino^  triceps.  She  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  magic  and  enchant- 
ments, and  was  generally  represented  like  a  wo- 
man with  three  heads,  that  of  a  horse,  a  dog,  or 
a  boar;  and  sdmctimes  she  appeared  with  three 
different  bodies,  and  three  different  fiu^  only 
with  one  neck.  Dogs,  lambs^  and  honey,  were 
generally  offered  to  her,  especialljr  in  high  ways 
and  cross  roads^  whence  she  obtained  the  name 
of  TVtina.  BLcr  power  was  extended  over 
heaven,  the  earth,  sea,  and  hell ;  and  to  her 
kings  and  nations  supposed  themselves  indebt- 
ed for  their  prosperih^.  Ovid,  7,  Met,  v.  94.— 
netiod.  Theog,-^Bor<U.  3,  od.  22.— Pan*.  3, ' 
c.  22.— Ftry.  jEn.  4,  v.  511. 

Hector.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Hbcuba.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Helena.     Vid,  Part  II. 

HfeLENOs.  Vid,  Part  II. 
SEiELiioEa,  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  and 
Cljrmene.  They  were  ihiee  in  number,  Lam- 
petie,  Phaetuss,  and  Lampethosa ;  or  seven  ac- 
cording to  Hygin,  Mcrope,  HeKe,  iEgle,  Lam- 
petie,  Phccbe,  Athena,  and  Dioxippe.  They 
were  so  afflkted  at  the  death  of  their  brother 
PluBton,  [  Vid,  PhcBton]  that  they  were  changed 
by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into 
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precious  amber,  on  the  banks  of  the  lirer  Vo^ 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  dAO.—Byrin.  feb.  154. 

Helicaon.     Vid,  Part  11. 

Helioe,  a  star  near  the  north  pole,  generally 
called  Ursa  Major,  k  is  supposed  to  receive  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Heli<^,  of  which  Calisto, 
who  was  changed  hito  the  Great  Bear,  was  an 
inhabitant     lAiean,  2;  v.  237. 

HtiicdNiXDEs,  a  name  given  to  the  Moses 
because  they  lived  upon  mount  Helicon,  which 
was  sacred  to  them. 

Helle.     Vid.  ArgonatUee, 

Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pvrrha, 
reigned  in  Phthiotis  about  1495  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  gave  the  name  of  Hel- 
lenians  to  his  subjects.  He  had;  by  his  wifo 
Orseis,  three  sons :  JSolius,  Dorus,  and  Xuthua^ 
who  gave  their  names  to  the  three  different  na- 
tions  Known  under  the^ame  of  .£olian8,  Dori- 
ans, and  lonians.  T  heae  last  derive  their  name 
from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  and  from  the  differ- 
ence, either  of  expression  or  pronundatioo,  in 
their  respective  languages,  arose  the  (fiflferent 
dialects  weU  known  in  the  Greek  language. 
Pau9.  3,  c.  20,  I  7,  c  l.-^Diod.  5. 

Hemathion,  a  son-of  Aurora  and  Cephaln^. 
or  Tithonus.    ApoUod.  3l 

Hemithea,  a  daughter  of  Cycnus  and'Pro- 
clea.  She  was  so  attached*  to  her  brother  Te- 
nea,  that  she  refused  to  abandon  him  when  his 
lather  Cycnus  expoeed  him  on  the  sea.  They, 
were  carried  by  the  wind  to  Tenedos,  whena 
Hemithea  long  enjoyed  tranquillity,  till  Achilles^ 
captivated  by  her  cnarms,  oflered  her  violenibe. 
She  was  rescued  from  his  embrace  by  her  bro- 
ther Tenes,  who  was  instantly  slaughtered  by 
the  offended  hero.  Hemhhea  coulJ  not  have 
been  rescued  from  the  attempts  of  Achilles^  had 
not  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  her  after 
she  had  fervently  entreated  the  assistance  of  the 
gods.     Vid.  Ttnu,    Poum.  10,  c.  14.— Diod.  4. 

Hera,  the  name  of  Juno  among  the  Greeks. 

Herceius,  an  epithet  given  to  Jupiter.    Oattf. 

lb.  286.— Lucan.  9,  v.  £^9. 

HERCULE8,^acfelebratcdhero,  who,  after  death, 
was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  received  divine 
honours.    According  to  the  ancicnis  there  vvere 
many  persons  of  the  same  name.    Diodorus 
■lontions  three,  Cicero  ax,  and.  aome  authors 
eMend  the  number  to  no  less  tbwi  forty-three. 
Of  all  these  the  son  of  Ja|>iter  and  Akmena, 
generally  called  the  Theban,  is  the  mpstoaUh^t- 
ed,  and  to  Mm,  as  may  eanly  be  imagined,  the 
actions  of  the  others  have  been  attributed.   Her- 
cules was  brought  up  at  Tirynthus  ;  t>r,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  at  Thebea,  and  befora^he  had 
completed  his  eighth   month,  the  jealousy  of 
Juno,  intent  upon  his  destnioflon,  sent  two 
snakes  to  devour  him.    The  child,  not  terrified 
by  the  sight  of  the  serpents,  boldly  seised  them 
in  both  his  hands  and  squeezed  tnem  to  death, 
while  his  brother  Iphiclus  alarmed  the  house  with 
his  frightful  shrieks.     [Vid.  Jphielut.]     Hs 
was  early  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and ; 
Castor,  the  son  of  Tyndaras,  tao^ght  him  how 
to  fight,  Eurytus  how  to  shoiot  frith  a  bow  and 
arrows,  Autolycus  to  drive  a  chariot,  Linus  to 
play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to  sing.     He^ 
like  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries, 
soon  after  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur 
Chiron,  and  under  him  he  perfected  and  render- 
ed himself  the  most  valiant  and  accompU9hed  of 
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tbe  age.    In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  resolv- 
ed to  deliver  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Ci- 


theron  from  a  huge  lion  which  preyed  on  the 
flocks  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed  mther,  and 
which  Uid  waste  the  adjacent  country.  He 
went  to  the  court  of  Thespius,  king  of  Thes- 

Eis,  who  shared  in  the  general  calamity,  and 
e  received  there  a  tender  treatment,  and  was 
entertained  during  fifty  days.  The  fifty  daugh- 
ters of  the  king  oecame  all  mothers  by  Hercu- 
les during  bis  stay  at  Thespis.  After  he  had 
destroyed  the  lion  of  mount  Cithsron,  he  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  annual  tribute  of 
an  hundred  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Erginus. 
[  Vid.  Ergintu.]  Such  public  services  became 
universally  known,  and  Creon,  who  then  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the  patri- 
otic deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  intrusting  him  with  the 
ffovemment  of  his  kingdom.  As  Hercules  by 
the  will  of  Jupiter  was  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Eurystheus,  [  Vid,  Burysiheiu^]  and  obliged 
to  obey  him  in  every  respect,  Eurystheus,  ac- 
quainted with  his  successes  and  rising  power, 
ordered  him  to  appear  at  M^cens  anu  perform 
the  labours  which  by  priority  of  birth  be  was 
empowered  to  impose  upon  him.  Hercules  re- 
fused, &nd  Juno,  to  punish  his  disobedience,  ren- 
dered him  so  (ielinous  that  he  killed  his  own 
children  by  Megara,  supposing  them  to  be  the 
ofisprinff  of  Eurystheus.  {Vid.  Megara.] 
When  lie  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes  which  had 

Eroceeded  from  his  insanity,  that  he  concealed 
imself,  and  retired  from  the  society  of  men 
for  some  time.  He  afterwards  consulted  the 
oracle  of  ApoUo,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
be  subservient  for  twelve  years  to  the  will  of 
Eurystheus,  in  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  Jupiter  *,  and  that  aft^  he  had  achieved  the 
most  celebrated  labours,  he  should  be  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  the  gods.  So  plsdn  and  ex- 
DTCssive  an  answer  determined  nim  to  go  to 
Mycens,  and  to  bear  with  fortitude  whatever 
gods  oc  men  imposed  upon  him.  Eurystheus 
seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  subjected  to  him, 
and  appr^ensive  of  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
commanded  lum  to  achieve  a  number  of  en- 
terprises, the  roost  difficult  and  arduous  ever 
known,  graerally  called  the  12  labours  of  Her- 
cules. Thefavoursof  the  gods  had  completely 
arned  him  when  he  undertook  his  labours,  ae 
Bad  received  a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  from 
Minerva^  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  horse  from 
Neptune,  a  shield  from  Jupiter,  a  boiy  and  ar- 
rows from  Apollo,  and  from  Vufean  a  golden 
cuirass  and  brazen  buskin,  with  a  celebrated 
club  of  brass,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  but  more  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
wood,  and  cut  hythe  hero  himself  in  the  forest 
of  Nemsa.-*^^The  first  labour  imposed  upon 
Hercules  by  Euiystheus,  was  to  kill  the  lion  of 
Nemffia,  which  ravaged  the  country  near  My- 
cene.  The  hero,  unable  to  destroy  him  with 
his  arro^  boldly  attacked  him  with  his  dub 
pursued  him  to  his  den,  and  after  a  close  and 
sharp  engagement  he  choked  him  to  death. 
He  carri^  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoulders  to 
Mycens,  and  ever  after  clothed  himself  with 
the  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  the  beast,  and  at  the  courage  of  Her- 
ciueS|  that  he  oraered  him  never  to  enter  the 


gates  of  the  city  when  be  returned  from  hk 
expeditions,  but  to  wait  for  his  orders  withoni 
the  walls.  He  even  mode  himself  a  brazen  ves- 
sel, into  which  he  retired  whenever  Hercules 
returned. — The  second  labour  of  Hercules  was 
to  destroy  the  Lerniean  hydra,  which  had  seven 
heads  according  to  Apollodorus,'  50  according 
to  Simonides,  and  100  according  to  Dipdorus. 
This  celebrated  monster  he  attacked  with  his 
arrows,  and  soon  after  he  came  to  a  close  en- 

Sagement,  and  by  means  of  his  heavy  club  lie 
estroyed  the  b«kds  of  his  enemy.  'But  tbb 
was  productive  of  no  advantage  ;  for  as  soon  as 
one  head  was  beaten  to  jueces  by  the  dub,  im- 
mediately two  sprang  up,  and  the  labour  of 
Hercules  woukl  nave  remained  unfinished  had 
not  he  commanded  his  friend  Tolas  to  burn,  with 
a  hot  iron,  the  root  of  the  head  which  he  had 
crushed  to  raeces.  This  succeeded,  [  Vid.  Hy- 
dra,] and  Hercules  became  victorious^  opened 
the  beUy  of  the  monster,  and  dipped  his  arrows 
in  the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which  be  ^ve 

fatal  and  incurable. He  was  ordered  in  bis 

third  labour  to  bring  aUve  and  unhurt  into  the 
presence  tff  Eurysueus  a  stag,  famous  for  its 
incredible  sw^ness,  its  golden  horns,  and  bracen 
feet.  This  cdebrated  animal  frequented  the 
neighbourhood  of  CEnoe^  and  Hercules  was 
employed  for  a  whole  year  in  continually  pursu- 
ing it,  and  at  last  he  caught  it  in  a  trap,  of  when 
tired,  or  according  to  others  By  slightly  wound- 
ing it  and  lessening  its  swiftness.  As  he  re- 
turned victoriolis,  I&na  snatched  the  goat  from 
him,  and  severely  reprimanded  him  for  molest- 
ins  an  animal  which  was  sacred  to  her.  Her- 
cules pleaded  necessity,  and  by  representing  the 
commands  of  Eurystheus,  he  igpneased  the  god- 
dess and  obtained  the  beast.-— —-The  fourth  la- 
bour was  to  bring  dive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild 
boar  which  ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Eiy- 
manthtts.  Jn  this  expedition  he  destroyed  the 
centaurs,  [  Vid.  Cen/aurt,]  and  caught  the  boar 
br  dosely  pursuing  him  through  the  deep  snow.* 
Eurystheus  was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
the  boar,  that,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  hid 

himself  in  his  brazen  vessel  for  some  daffs. 

In  his  fifth  labour  Hercules  was  ordered  td  clean 
the  stables  of  Augia^  where  3000  oxen  had  been 

confined  for  many  years.    [  Vid,  Augias.^ 

For  his  sixth  labour  he  was  ordered  to  kill  the 
carnivorous  birds  which  ravaged  the  country 
near  the  lake  Stymphalis  in  Arcadia.    fVid. 

Stymphalis.] In    his    seventh    labour   he 

brought  alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious 
wildbull  which  laid  waste  the  idand  of  Crete. 

In  his  eighth  labour  he  was  employed  in 

obtaining  the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  led  up- 
on human  flesh.  He  killed  Dioniedes,  and  gave 
him  to  be  eaten  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought 
to  Eurystheus.  They  were  sent  to  mount  Dly  m- 
pus  by  the  king  of  Mycense,  where  they  were 
devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  ;  or,  according  to 
others,  they  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and 
their  breed  still  existed  in  ttie  age  of  Alexander 
the  Ghreat—- — For  his  ninth  labour  he  was 
commanded  to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen 

of  the  Amazons.    [Vid.  BippoliU.] In  his 

tenth  labour  he  killed  the  monster  Geryon,  king 
of  Gade&  and  brought  to  Argos  his  numerous 
flocks  which  fed  upon  human  flesh.     [Vid. 

Gtryon.] The  eleventh  bbour  was  to  obtain 

applesfromthe  garden  of  the  Hesperides.   [Vid, 
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Betperidei.] Ths  UritthanJ  tiwt,  mil  mm 

(laiweroiu  of  bia  labours,   wu  (a-  bring  upoi 
eBrth  Ihe  Ihrea-hBttdcil  dog  Corberm.     This  wa 
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hell  b;  ■ 


cam  I 


itfmned  Co  puoiphoient  In  bell ;  and  Crrberus 
Ww  fras  granted  to  tiia  prajen,  protiJod  he 
made  naeof  Do  arnu,  batonlj  force,  lo  drag  him 
■wtf.  Bcrculoa,  bi  ■ome  lepoTt,  CdrrieJhim 
tuck  lo  bell  alter  ha  hail  biaoslit  hiDi  bpfiiro 
RuryitbcuL  Bcsidea  Ifaeae  arduims  labours, 
wtlich  iho  joolomy  of  Eurjslheuii  imposed  up- 
on bin^  he  also  achteml  olhrrs  of  his  own  ac- 


nisd  ilie  Afgoiio 


s  to  Colchia  before  be  de- 


{[iinta,  and  it  wjs  through   hii 

ELlrr  obtained  a  (iclory.  [  Vld.  Gigantic.] 
[e  co[if[ucr«l  Laamedon,  and  pillageu  Troy. 
daughter 
un  ha  WM 
;nl  replies, 
■  mMniij, 


1  lo  apply 
lo  tha  oncle  of  Delphi  Sit  rclici:  Tho  colUneu 
Kith  which  Ihe  Pytfaia  received  him,  irritated 

■  him,  andfce  reaohit  lo  fJunder  Apollo's  lemple, 
ftrul  carrf  aWay  tbe  aacml  tripod,  Apollo  op- 
posed bim,  and  '■  aeTcre  conflict  was  begun, 
i*hicb  nulhilij  but  the  inlerfcrence  ofJupiwr 
irithhigthundcrUrltacouldhaTepreTented.  He 
WOB  upon  this  lold  byHhe  oracle  that  bor"" '  ' " 

.»M  01  a  alav^  and  ninaJn  three  vein 
moat  abjecl  aervituila  lo  rpooter  from  1 
orjer.  He  complied  ;  nndMcrcury,  by  onJcrof 
Jupiter,  condueloJ  bim  to  Ompbale  queen  of 
Lydis,1o  vrhom  bo  iraj  sold  ai  a  aJifte.  Here 
ho  cleared  all  the  counlrj'  from  roliben  ;  and 
Omphale,  who  waa  aafoniahed  at  the  groatneas 
uf-hii  eiplcuta,  mlnnsd  him  to  liberty,  and  raar- 
tiod  him.     Hercules  had  AgeUi 


Mmoured  of  one  of  Oraphale'a  fe- 
male aervBnti,  by  irhoin  he  had  Alceus.  Afler 
he  hod  completed  Ibe  yeara  of  hia  slaTcry,  he  re- 
tomad  to  Pdoponneaui,  where  he  ce-ogtabliab- 
cd  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  Tyndarua,  who  had 
been  Oipdled  \)j  Hippocoon.  He  became  one 
of  Dejtolra'a  auilon,  and  manied  her,  after  he 
had  oiercome  all  his  rivala.  T  (^  Arkcloju.] 
Ho  was  obiigsd  to  leave  Calydon,  his  fathor-in- 
law'a  tingdom,  liecaina  he  ,hai1  inadverteiitly 
killed  a  ninn  with  a  blow  of  his  fiat,  and  it  woa 
on  account  of  this  cipulaion  Ihal  ho  was  nut  pro- 
vnt  al  the  hunting  of  the  Caljd.misn  boar. 
From  Calydon  he  retired  to  thu  court  of  Ccyi, 
liingof  Tiachinin.  In  his  way  he  was  stopped 
hj  the  BWcJIen  atrcama  of  the  Evenua,  where 
the  centanr  Nessua  attempted  lo  offer  violence 
to  Dejanlra,  under  the  perfidioua  prelencc  of 
tannjing  boroTertberiier.  Hercules  perceiv- 
ed tbe  ifiitreia  of  Dcjanin,  and  killed  the  Cen' 


1  t«ur,    who,  t 

observed, —  ^ „, 

ilawful  love.  [PW.  He- 
janira.}  Ceyi,  kin«  of  Trachinia,  nmi'ed 
him  and  hia  wife  willi  great  ttiarlis  of  friend- 
ship, and  purilied  him  of  the  murder  he  bad 
comnultrdatCalydon.  Herculea  w«a  still  mind- 
ful that  ho  had  onee  tieen  refuanl  Ihehand  of 
tole  j  be  therefore  made  war  against  ber  father 
Eurylua,  and  kilted  him  with  three  of  bis  tnni. 
lole  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  falhci'a  murdom, 
and  found  that  aha  waa  loved  by  HerculM 
as  much  as  before.  She  accDnipanied  htm  to 
mount  (Eta,  where  he  was  going  to  raiaeinallir 
end  offer  a  unleinii  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  As  he 
hod  not  then  the  tunic  in  Tvhich  he  arrayed  hioi- 
aclf  lo  oQer  a  micrilice,  he  sent  Lichasto  De- 

Siiira  in  oi}ler  to  provide  himself  a  propeTdiW- 
punira,  infurrmAl  of  her  husband's  tender  at- 
Inchnient  lo  lote,  sent  him  a  philter,  or  moiB 
probably  the  tunic  which  she  hnJ  received  from 
Nesaus,  and  Hercules,  as  soon  as  he  liad  pui  il 
on,  fell  into  a  desperalo  distemper,  and  fuumi 
tho  jioiaon  of  the  Lcrnxan  hydn  pnrtrelo 
throilgh  his  bones.  He  attempted  lapiillolflhc 
latal  dresa,  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  in  tbe  mtdit 
ofhi)  pains  and  torturrs  he  inve^heil  in  the 
mogit  bitter  impcccalious  agninsl  the  creduluua 
Dcijnlra,  the  cruelty  of  EiJtjatheus,  and  Iba 
jeelonay«nd  halted  of  Juno.  As  ttic  diitemper 
waa  incurablu,  he  implored  tho  protection  of 
Jupiter,  and  ga*e  his  bow  and  arrows  lo  Pbi- 
loclelcs,  and  ereetol  a  Large  burning  pile  on  tha 
lop  of  mount  (Eta.  HcspieadonlhepUelhealiiil 
of  the  Nemiean  lion,  and  taid  down  upon  it  as 
ono-bcd,  leaning  his  head  on  hia  club.  Pbi- 
IocJcteB,or,  aceoniing  lo  other*,  Poieti  or  Hyllut, 
was  ordered  to  eel  fire  to  the  pile,  and  Ihe  hero 
saw  himself  on  a  audden  surrounded  with  the 
flama,  without  batraying  any  marka  of  fear  ot 
astonishment.  Jupiter  saw  him  frooi  heaven, 
and  told  the  surrounding  goils  (hat  he  would 
raise  lo  the  skies  the  imuiortal  parts  of  a  hero 
who  had  clesrHd  the  earth  from  so  many  mon- 
sters mid  tjSTants.  The  ETods  Rpplaudeil  Jupi- 
lei'H  rcaiilalianj  the  bumiog  pile  was  sudjcniy 
aurrunndod  wiih  s  dark  smoke,  and  afti*  iJio 
mortal  partaof  Hercules  were  effnaumcd,  he  was 
carried  dd  lo  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawa  by  fnui 
horses.  SomctouilclagsrtrLliunJeracaDmiBnied 
his  elevation,  andliia  friends,  nnahlc  to  Rtid  cUber 
hii  tiones  or  asbca,  showod  their  gwtilude  lo 
his  memory  Vij  misiog  an  ellar  where  IhAltorB- 
ing  pits  had  stood.  MMicetius,  the  eon  of  Ao- 
tor,  offeted  hua  a  sacrilicr  ofn  Sull,  a  wild  boar, 
and  a  goal,  and  enjnined  the  people  of  Opns 
™arly  to  obaer^'c  tJic  some  rolif^ooarereinonira. 
Ills  warship  soon  bofnme  as  univaraal  as  his 
fame  ;  and  Juno,  who  had  once  peraccuted  him 
with  such  inveterate  fury,  forgot  her  renntokent, 
and  gave  him  her  dnughlcr  Hebe  in  mariwgt. 

thtts,  cither  from  the  place  where  his  worship 
iv.)8  estnbiiahed,  or  from  the  lalmurs.  i^liich  be 
ichieved.     His  temples 


and   I 


inily 


evcrtd.     TBb 


ilTbrcd  quails  on  his  altars,  and  an 

9cd  that  he  presided  over  dreams, 

tho  eick  and  infirm  were  sent  to  aleep  in  his 

Qpica,  Ihatlhcy  niishl  receive  in  their  dreams 

i  agroenhle  presnges  of  their  approdxinj;  fc- 

'ery.    Tho  white  poplai  was  pirtteubrly  do- 
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dicated  to  hk  terrice.  Hercules  k  ffenerally  I 
.vepreseq^  naked,  with  strong  and  well-propor- 
tioned limbs  ;  he  is  sometimes  covered  with  the 
skin  of  the  Nemean  Hon,  and  holds  a  knotted 
dub  in  his  hand,  on  which  he  often  leans.  Diod. 
1  and  A.^Cie.  de  Nat,  D.  1,  &c.~i4po//od.  1 
and  ^.^Paw,  1,  3,  5,  9  and  lO.^Hesiod.  in 
Scut,  Here.  Ac— fly^tn.  fab.  29,  3*2,  Ac.— 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  ▼.  236,  &c.— flcr.  9,  Amor.  THst. 
&c-^Homer,  11. 8,  &c,^TheocrU.  24.— £?ur»p. 
in  Berc—Virg.  jEn.St  v.  294.— Luran.  3  and 
6. — ApolUm.  2.^Dwny9.  Hal.  1. — Sophocl.  in 
Trackin. — Plut.  in  Amphit. — Senec.  in  Here, 
farent.  cf*  (Et.—Plin.  4,  a  6,  1. 11,  &c.— PAt- 
lo»t,  lean.  2,  c.  b.^Herodot.  1,  c.  7,  I.  2,  c.  42, 
&c — Qutn/.  Smym.  6,  v,  207,  &c. — Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Dian. — Pindar.  Olymph.  od.  3. — 
Hal.  1,  V.  438.— «a/.  2.  l^rh.  v.  564.— 3/«Za, 
2,  c  1. — Lucian.  DiaL — Lactant.  defaU.  RcL 
^Strab,  3,  &jc.—J£orat,  Od.  Sat.  &.C 

Hebctna,  a  nymph  who  accompanied  Ceres 
as  she  travelled  over  the  world.  A  river  in 
BcBotia  bore  her  name.    Paus,  9,  c  39. 

HERir.us,  a  kingr  of  Prsneste,  son  of  the 
D^ph  Feronia.  As  he  had  three  lives,  he  was 
killed  three  times  by  Evander.  Virg.  JEn.  8, 
▼.563. 

HERMAPHRdDiTUs,  a  son  of  Venos  and  Mer- 
cury, educated  on  mount  Ida  by  the  Naiades. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  be^an  to  travel  to  gratify  his 
curiosiw.  When  he  came  to  Caira,  he  bathed 
himself  in  a  fountain,  and  Salmacis,  the  nymph 
who  presided  over  it,  became  enamoured  of  him, 
and  attempted  to  seduce  him.  Hermaphroditus 
eontinued  deaf  to  all  entreaties  and  ofTers ;  and 
Salmacis,  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  force  what 
was  denied  to  prayers,  closely  embracod  himy«nd 
entreated  the  gods  to  make  them  two  but  one 
body.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  Salmacis 
and  Hermaphroditus,  now  two  in  one  body,  still 
preserved  the  characteristics  of  both  their  sexes. 
Hermaphroditus  begsred  the  gods  that  all  who 
bathed  in  that  fountain  might  become  effemi- 
nate.    Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  'MI.^Hygin.  fab.  271. 

Hermes,  the  name  of  Mercury  among  the 
Greeks.      Vid.  Mercurius. 

HcRMidNE,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods,  except  Juno, 
honoured  their  nuptials  with  their  presence,  and 
she  reoeivfMl,  as  m  present,  a  rich  veil  and  a 
splendid  n**cklace  which  bad  been  made  by 
Vulcan.  Sti'^  was  changed  into  a  serpent  with 
her  husband  Guilinus,  and  placed  in  toe  bllvMan 
fields.  [Vid.  Hamimiia.]  ApoUod.  S.^Ovid. 
Met.  4,  faib.  13.     Vid.  ParU  1.  and  II. 

Heroes,  the  name  which  was  given  by  thn 
ancients  to  such  as  were  Ntm  from  a  god,  or  to 
such  as  had  signalized  themselves  by  their  ac- 
*  tions,  and  seemed  to  deserve  immortality  by  the 
service  they  had  rendered  their  country.  The 
heroes  which  Homer  describes,  such  as  Ajax, 
Achilles,  &c.  were  of  such  prodigious  strength, 
that  they  could  lift  up  and  throw  stones  which 
the  united  force  of  lour  or  five  men  of  his  age 
could  not  have  moved.  The  hemes  were  sup- 
posed to  be  interested  in  the  affdira  of  mankind 
atler  death,  and  they  were  invoked  with  much 
solemnity.  As  the  altars  of  the  gods  were 
crowded  with  sacrifices  and  libations,  so  the  he> 
roes  were  often  honoured  with  a  funeral  solem- 
nity, in  which  their  great  exploits  were  enume- 
rated. 

Part  III.-4  X 


Herse,  a  daughter  of  Cecriw)s,  king  of 
Athens,  beloved  by  Mercury.  The  god  db- 
closed  his  love  to  Aglauros.  Horse's  sister,  in 
hopes  of  procuring  an  easy  admission  to  Herse ; 
but  Aglauros,  through  jealousy,  discovered  the 
amour.  Herse  became  mother  of  Cephalus  by 
Mercury,  and,  afVer  death,  she  received  divine 
honours  at  Athens.     Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  559,  dx. 

Hertba,  and  Herta,  a  goddess  among  the 
Germans,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  earth. 
She  bad  a  temple  and  a  chariot  dedicated  to  her 
service,  in  a  remote  island,  and  was  supposed  to 
visit  the  earth  at  stated  times,  when  her  coming 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings  and 
festivity.     Tacit,  de  Germ. 

Hesione,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of 
Troy,  by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Seaman* 
der.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  exposed  to  a  sea 
monster,  to  whom  the  Trojans  yearly  presented 
a  marriageable  virgin,  to  appease  the  resentment 
of  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom  Laomedon  had 
offended,  but  Hercules  promised  to  deliver  her. 
provided  he  received  as  a  reward  six  beautiful 
horses.  Laomedon  consented,  and  ^crcules 
attacked  the  monster  just  as  he  was  going  to 
devour  Hesione,  and  he  killed  him  with  his 
club.  Laomedon,  however,  refused  to  reward 
the  hero*s  services ;  and  Hercules,  incensed  at 
his  treacherv,  besieged  Troy,  and  put  the  king 
and  all  his  mmilv  to  the  sword,  except  Podarces^ 
or  Priam,  who  had  advised  his  father  to  give 
the  promised  horses  to  his  sister's  deliverer. 
The  conqueror  gave  Hesione  in  marriage  to  his 
friend  TeUmon,  who  had  assisted  him  durinjg 
the  war,  and  he  established  Priam  upon  his 
father's  throne.  Homer.  II.  5,  ▼.  638. — DuxL 
A.—ApoUod.  2,  c.  5,  &c— Ovictt  M^.  11,  v. 
212. 

Hesperideb,  three  celebrated  nymphs,  daugh- 
ters of  Hesperus.     Apollodorus  mentions  four, 
^gle,  Ery thia,  Vesta,  and  Arethusa ;  and  Dio- 
dorus  confounds  them  with  the  Atlantides,  and 
supposes  that   they  were  the  same  number. 
They  were  appointed  te  guard  the  golden  ap- 
ples which  Juno  gave  to  Jupiter  on  the  day  of 
thf^ir  nuptials;  and  the  place  of  their  residence, 
placed  beyond  the  ocean  by  Hcsiod,  is  more 
universally  believed  to  be  near  mount  Atlas  in 
Africa,  according  to  Apollodorus.     This  cele- 
brated place  or  garden  abounded  with  fruits  of 
the  most  delicious  kind,  and  was  carefully  guard- 
ed by  a  dreadful  dragon  which  never  slept.     It 
was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  procure 
some  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides. 
These  were  brought  to  Eurystheus,  and  after- 
wards carried  back  by  Minerva  into  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  as  they  could  be  preserved 
in  no  other  place.     Hercules  is  sometimes  re- 
presented gathering  the  apples,  and  the  dngooi 
which  guarded  the  tree,  appears  bowing  down 
his  head,  as  having;  received  a  mortal  wound. 
This  monster,  as  it  b  supposed,  was  the  oflf^ 
spring  of  Typhon,  and  it  had  a  hundred  heads 
and  as  many  voices.     This  number,  however, 
is  reduced  by  some  to  only  one  head.     Those 
that  attempt  to  explain  mythology,  observe  that 
the  Hesperides  were  certain  persons  who  had 
an  immense  nunilter  of  fiocks;  and  that  the 
ambiguous  word  ^\o9y  which  signifies  an  apple, 
and  a  theep^  gave  rise  to  the  nble  of  the  gold« 
en  apples  of  the  Hesperides.     Died.  4.~Opui, 
Met,  4,  V.  637,  &c  L  9,  v.  90.^Hygin,  lab.  3a 
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-^ApoUcd.  3,  e.  5.— Atiod.  Theeg.  ▼.  315^ 

Ac. 

Hesperub,  I.  a  son  of  Japetus,  brother  to  At- 
las. He  came  to  Italy,  and  the  country  received 
the  name  of  Huperia  from  him,  according  to 
some  accounts.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Hes- 
peris,  who  married  Atlas,  and  became  mother  of 
seven  daoghters,  called  Atlantides  or  Hesperides^ 

DiotL  4. IL  The  name  of  Hesperus  was 

also  applied  to  the  planet  Yenus,  when  it  ap- 
peared after  the  setting  of  the  sou.  It  was 
called  Phoaphonu  or  LMctfer  when  it  preceded 
the  sun.  Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  %  c.  'iL—Stnec,  de 
mppol.  749.    Id.  in  Med.  71. 

HcsuB,  a  deity  among  the  Qauls,  the  same  as 
the  Mars  of  the  Romans.    lAtain.  I,  v.  446. 

HiERix.  a  yonth  who  awoke  Argus  to  inform 
him  that  Mercury  was  stealing  lo.  Mercury 
killed  him,  and  changed  him  into  abird  of  prey. 
ApoUod.  2,  d.     Vid.  Part  II. 

HiLARiA,  a  daughter  of  Leucippos  and  Phi- 
lodice.  As  she  and  her  sister  Phoebe  were  going 
to  marry  their  cousins  Lynceus  and  Idas,  they 
were  carried  away  by  Castor  and  PoUux,  who 
married  them.  Uilaria  had  Anagon  by  Castor, 
and  she^  as  well  as  her  sister,  obtained  after 
death  Uie  honours  which  were  generally  paid  to 
heroes.  Apollod.  3. — Propert.  1,  eL  2,  v.  16. — 
Paui.  2,  c.  23, 1.  %  c.  19. 

HiPPius,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  from  hb 
having  raised  a  hone  (jiwint)  fimn  the  earth  in 
his  contest  with  Minerva  concerning  the  giving 
a  name  to  Athens. 

HippocEMTAURf,  a  race  of  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  Thessaly.     VUL  CerUauri, 

HiPPOCooN,  a  son  of  (£balus,  brother  to 
Tyndarus.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Hercules 
because  he  had  driven  his  brother  from  the  king- 
dom of  Laoedsmon.  He  was  at  the  chase  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.  Diod.  4. — ApoUod.  2, 
&c.  1.  3,  c  lO.—Paus,  Laeon,^Ovid.  JUet,  8, 
V.  314. 

HippdDAME,  and  HippodamIa,  I.  a  daughter 
of  CEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  in  Ellis,  who  mar- 
ried Pebps  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  &ther  re- 
fused to  many  her,  except  to  him  who  could 
overcome  him  in  a  chariot  race.  As  the  beauty 
of  Hippodamia  was  greatly  celebrated,  many 
courted  her,  and  accepted  her  Other's  condi- 
tions, though  death  attended  a  defeat  Thir- 
teen had  already  been  conquered,  and  finrfeited 
their  lives,  when  Pelops  came  from  Lydia  and 
entered  the  lists.  He  previously  bribed  Myrti- 
lus  the  charioteer  of  (£nomans,  and  ensured 
himself  the  victory.  Hippodamia  becaBoe  mo- 
ther of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  and  it  is  said  that 
she  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  her  father, 
which  her  guilty  corres{>ondence  with  Pelops 
and  Myrtilus  llad  occasioned.  Virg.  O.  3,  v. 
^  l.^Hygin.  fiib.  84  and  253.— Pau*.  5s  c  14, 
&c.— -Diod.  4— Orirf.  £rcr(mi.  8  and  17.    Vid. 

(Enomaua. 11.  A  daughter  of  Adrastus, 

king  of  Argoi^  who  married  Pirithous,  king  of 
the Xapithe.  The  festivity  which  prevailed  on 
the  day  of  her  marriage  was  interrupted  by  the 
attempto  of  Eorvtus  to  ofler  her  violence.  (Vid. 
Pirilhoxu. )    She  is  called  Ischomache  by  some, 

and  Deidamia  by  others.     Ovid.  Met.  12. 

Plut.  in  TTies. 

Hipp5l5chu8,  I.  a  son  of  Bellerophon,  fiither 
to  Glaucus,  who  commanded  the  Lycians  dur- 
ing the  Trojan  war. IL  A  son  of  Glaucus 
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also  bote  the  same  name.    Homer,  IL  6^  r. 

119. 

HiPPOLT TB,  a  queen  of  the  Amaaons,  given 
in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercules^  who  had 
conquered  her,  and  taken  away  her  girdle  by 
order  of  Eurystheus.  (  VUL  Hereulea.)  She 
iiad  a  son  by  Theseus,  called  Hippolytus. 
Plut.  in  Thu.-^Propert.  4^  el.  3.  (  Vid.  Aca^ 
tU9^ 

HiPPdLT TUB,  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hipp(»- 
lyte,  famous  for  his  virtues  and  his  misfortunes;. 
Temples  were  raised  to  his  memory,  particular- 
ly at  Troexene,  where  he  received  divine  honours. 
Accordiog  to  some  accounts,  Diana  rsrfofed  hua 
to  life.     Vid.  Phaedra,  and  Part  11. 

HippoMEDON,  a  son  of  Niaraachos  and 
Mytfaidice,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefii  who 
went  against  Thebes.  He  was  killed  by  Ism^ 
rus,  son  of  Acastus.  ApoUod,  3,  c.  6. — ^Povt. 
2,c36. 

HiPPdM£NBa.     Vid.  Atatania, 
HiPPdNA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  hotnsL 
Her  statues  were  placed  in  horses*  stahlea.  Jbv. 
8,  V.  157. 

Hipp5thoon,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Alope^ 
daughter  of  Cercyon,  ezposea  in  the  woods  ny 
his  mother,  that  her  amours  with  the  god  might 
be  concealed  from  her  father.  Her  shame  was 
discovered,  and  her  &ther  ordered  her  to  be  ^t 
to  death.  Neptune  changed  her  into  a  fountain, 
and  the  child  was  preserved  by  mares;  whenca 
his  name,  and  when  grown  up,  nlaced  on  his 
grand&ther's throne  by  the frienoshipof  The- 
seus.   Bygin.  fab.  187. — PavM.  1,  c.  38. 

Honor,  a  virtue  worshipped  at  Rome.  Her 
first  temple  was  erected  by  Sdpo  Africanus, 
and  another  was  afWwards  buiH  by  Claud. 
Mffcellus.    Oic  de  Nat.  D.%c29. 

Hora,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  supposed  to  be 
EEernlia,  who  married  Romulus.  She  wa» 
said  to  preside  over  beauty.  Ovid,  diet.  14|  v. 
851. 

HoR£,  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Eunemis, 
Dice,  and  Irene.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
seasons  who  presided  over  the  wring,  summer, 
and  winter,  and  were  representea  by  the  poets 
as  opening  the  gatdl  of  heaven  and  of  Olympus. 
Homer.  A  5,  v.  749.— Pous.  5,  c  11.— Kctioot. 
Theog.  V.  902. 

HoRTA,  a  divinity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  youth,  and  patronned  all  exhorta- 
tions to  virtue  and  honourable  deeds.  She  is 
the  same  as  Herselia. 

HoRUs,  a  s(»i  of  Lns,  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
Egyptians. 

UospiTALis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Romans,  as  the  god  of  hospitality. 

Hyacinthus,  a  son  of  Amyclas  and  Dio- 
mede,  greatly  beloved  by  ApoUo  and  Zephyrus. 
He  retumecl  the  former's  love,  and  Zephyrus, 
incensed  at  hb  coldness  and  indifference,  re- 
solved to  punish  his  rival.  As  ApoUo^  who 
was  intrusted  vrith  the  education  of  Hyadn- 
thus,  once  played  at  quoit  with  his  pupu,  Ze- 
phyrus  blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown 
by  Apollo,  upon  the  head  of  Hyacinthus,  and 
he  was  killed  by  the  blow.  AfJMo  was  so  dis- 
consolate at  the.  death  of  Hyacinthns,  that  he 
changed  his  blood  into  a  flower,  which  bore  his 
name,  and  placed  his  body  among  the  constella- 
tions.   The  Spartans  abo  established  yearly 
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fMthrals  in  honour  of  the  nephew  of  theb  king^ 
Paiw.  3,  c  19.^  Ovid.  Met.  10,  ▼.  185,  &c.— 
Apoaod,3,&c 

HyIde8,  fiTe  daughtera  of  Atlas,  kmg  of 
Mauiitania,  who  were  lo  diacoofolate  at  the 
death  of  their  bfother  Hyai^  who  had  been  kill- 
ed by  a  wild  boar,  that  th^  pined  away  and 
died.  They  became  atari  after  death,  and  were 
placed  near  Taurus,  one  of  the  12  signs  of  the 
zodiac  They  received  the  name  of  Hyades 
from  their  brother  Hyas.  Their  names  are 
Phaola,  Ambrosia,  Eodora,  Coronis,  and  Po- 
lyzo.  To  these  some  have  added  Thione  and 
Pfodioe,  and  they  maintained  that  they  were 
daughters  of  Hyas  and  jEthra,  one  of  the 
Oceanides.  Eunpides  calls  them  daughters  of 
Erechtheus.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  Hyades  was  always  at- 
tended with  much  rain,  wnence  the  name  (h^ 
jrfuo.)  OvitL  FoMt,  6i  V.  165.~J9^gifv&b.  183. 
— Eurip,  in  Ion, 

Htas,  a  son  of  Atlas,  of  Mauritania,  by 
JBihitu  He  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  rob  a 
lioDess  of  her  whelps.  Some  say  that  he  died 
by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  others  that  he  was 
fcdled  by  a  wild  boar.  [Vid,  HuadetA  Hytrin, 
fob.  19i— Owrf.  F\ut,  6,  V.  170. 

Htdbji,  a  celebrated  monster,  which  infested 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lema  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  the  firuit  of  Echidna's  union 
with  Typhon.  It  had  an  hundred  heads  ac- 
cor&ig  to  Diodorus;  fifty,  according  to  Simo- 
nides ;  and  nine,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion  of  Apolk)doras,  Hyginus,  Ac  As 
soon  as  one  of  these  heads  was  cut  o^  two  im- 
medbtdhr  grew  up  if  the  wound  was  not  stop^ 
ped  by  nre.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hir- 
cules  to  destroy  this  dreadful  monster,  and  this 
he  easily  effected  wjth  the  assistance  of  lolaus, 
who  appfied  a  burning  iron  to  the  wounds  as 
soon  as  one  head  was  cut  <^.  The  conqueror 
dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra,  and, 
from  that  circumstance,  all  the  wounds  which 
he  gave  proved  incurable  and  mortal.  BeHod, 
Theog,-^Apollod.  ^  c.  5.— Pau«.  5,  c  17.— 
.  Ovid,  Met,  9,  v.  69.— /Toro/.  4,  od.  4»  v.  61.— 
Virg,  JEn,  6,  V.  276,  L  7,  v.  JSSk 

Hygcia,  or  Hygiba,  the  coddess  of  health, 
daughter  of  JSscnIapios,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion among  the  ancients.  Her  statues  repre- 
sented her  with  a  veil,  and  the  matrons  usually 
consecrated  their  locks  to  her.  She  was  also 
represented  on  monuments  as  a  young  woman, 
holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand  and  in  the  other 
a  cup,  out  of  which  the  serpent  sometimes 
drank.  According  to  some  authors,  Hygeia  is 
the  same  as  Minerva,  who  received  that  name 
from  Pericles,  who  erected  her  a  statue,  be- 
cause in  a  dream  she  had  told  him  the  means  of 
curing  an  architect,  whose  assistance  he  wanted 
to  build  a  temple.  Plut,  in  Pericl. — Paxu.  1. 
C.23. 

Hylas,  a  son  of  Thiodamas,  king  of  Mysia. 
and  Menodice,  stolen  away  by  Hercules,  and 
carried  on  boani  the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis.  On 
the  Asiatic  coast  the  Argonauts  landed  to  take 
a  supply  of  fresh  water;  and  Hylas,  folk>wing 
the  example  of  his  companions,  went  to  the 
fountain  with  a  pitcher,  and  fell  into  the  water 
and  was  drowned.  The  poets  have  embellish- 
ed this  tragical  story,  by  savins,  that  the 
nymphs  of  the  river,  enamoured  of  the  beauti- 


ful Hylas,  carried  him  away;  and  that  Hercules, 
disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  his  favourite  youth, 
filled  the  woods  and  mountains  with  his  com- 
plaints, and,  at  bst,  abandoned  the  Argonaotic 
expedition  to  go  and  seek  him.  ApolTod.  1,  c 
9.-^Bygin.  fab.  14,  271— Ftr^.  Eel,  6.— Pfo- 
pert.  1,  eL  90. 

Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  fiither's  death,  married  lolc. 
He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  persecuted  by  the 
en^  of  Eurystheus,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  re- 
ception to  Hyllus  and  the  rest  of  the  Heradids, 
and  marchecl  against  Eurystheus.  Hyllus  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  killed 
with  his  own  hand  Eurystheus,  and  sent  his 
head  to  Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Some  time 
after  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus 
with  the  Heradide,  and  was  killed  m  single 
combat  by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia.  [  vtd, 
Beraelidoj  Herctdet.]  Herodot.  7,  c  20^  &c 
—Strab,  9,-—IHod,  4.— Grid.  Met,  9,  v.  279. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

HYLONdME,  the  wife  of  CyDaras,  who  killed 
herself  the  moment  her  husband  was  murdered 
by  the  Lapiths.     Ovid,  Met,  12,  v.  405. 

Hyuenjeus,  and  Hymen,  the  god  of  mar- 
riage among  the  Greeks,  was  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  or,  acoording^to  othen,  of  Apollo 
and  one  of  the  muses.    Hymeneus,  accoraing 
to  the  more  received  opinions,  was  a  young 
Athenian  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  ignoble 
origin.    He  became  enamoured  of  the  Augh- 
ter  of  one  of  the  richest  and  noblest  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and,  as  the  rank  and  elevation  of  his 
mistress  removed  him  from  her  presence  and 
conversation,  he  contented  himself,  to  fi>llow 
her  wherever  she  went«    In  a  certain  proces- 
sion, in  which  all  the  matrons  of  Athens  went 
to  Elensis,  Hymensus,  to  accompany  his  mis- 
tress, disguised  himself  in  woman's  clothes,  and 
joineid  the  religious  troop.    His  y^uth,  and  the 
feimess  of  his  features,  fiivoured  his  disguise. 
A  great  part  of  the  procession  was  seized  by 
the  sudden  arrival  of  some  pirates  and  Hyme- 
neus, who  shared  the  captivity  of  his  mistress^ 
encouraged  his  female  companions,  and  assassi- 
nated their  ravishers  while  they  were  asleep. 
Immediately  after  this,  Hymensus  repaired  to 
Athens,  and  promised  to  restore  to  liberty  the 
matrons  who  had  been  enslaved,  provided  he 
was  alh>wed  to  marry  one  among  them  who 
was  the  object  of  his  passion.    Tm  Athenians 
consented,  and  Hymensus  experienced  so  much 
felicity  in  his  marriage  state  that  the  people  of 
Athens  instituted  festivals  in  his  honour,  and 
solemnly  invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the 
Latins  did  their  Thalassius.    Hymen  was  ge- 
nerally represented  as  crowned  with  flowers^ 
chiefly  with  marjoram  or  roses,  and  holding  a 
burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
vest  of  purple  colour.     It  was  6up|)oscd  that  he 
always  attended  at  nuptials ;  for,  if  not,  matri- 
monial connexions  were  fatal,  and  ended  id  the 
most  dreadful  calamities ;  and  hence  poo])Io  ran 
about  calling' aloud.    Hymen!    Hymen!  &c. 
Ovid.  Medea.  Met,  12,  v.  215.—  Virg.  JBn.  1, 
Ajc-^Catull  ep.  62. 

Hyperion,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who 

married  Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  the 

sun  and  moon.     Hyperion  is  uHen  taken  by 

the  poets  fer  the  sun  itself.    Hesiod,  Theog. — .' 
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ApoUod.   1,  0.  1  and  2.— flbmer.  hymn,  ad 
Ap, 

Hypermnrstra.     Vid.  Danaidts. 

Htpsipt  LE,  a  qoeen  of  .Lemoos,  daughter  of 
Thoeaand  Myrine.     Doriog  her  reigo,  VeiiUM, 
whoa^   altan    had   been   univemJly  sUghUKJ. 
punished  the  Lemnian  women,  and  rendtreu 
their  mouths  and  breath  so  extremely  offensive 
to  the  smell,  that  their  husbands  abandoned 
them,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  some  female 
slaves,  whom  they  had  taken  m  the  war  against 
Thrace.    This  contempt  was  highly  reseated 
by  all  the  women  of  Lemnoe,  and  they  resolved 
on  revenge,  and  all  unanimously  put  to  death 
their  male  relations,  Uypsipyle  alone  exempted, 
who  spared  the  life  of  bier  father  Thoas.    Soon 
after  this  cruel  murder,  the  Argonauts  landed 
at  Lemnoe,  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis,  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  island.    During 
their  stay  the  Argonauts  rendered  the  Lemnian 
women  motljcrs;  and  Jason,  the  chief  of  the 
Argonaut tc  expedition,  left  Hypsipyle  pregnant 
at  his  departure,  and  promised  her  eternal  fideli- 
ty.    Hypsipyle  brought  twins,  Euneus  and  Ne- 
bropbonu:'.,  whom  some  have  called  Deiphilus 
or  Thoas.    Jason  forgot  his  vows  and  promises 
to  Hypsipyle,  and  tte  unfortunate  queen  was 
soon  after  forced  to  leave  her  kingdom  by  the 
Lemnian  women,  who  conspired  against  her 
Ufe,  still  mindful  that  Thoaajiad  been  preserved 
^  means  of  his  daughter.    Hypuuyle,  in  her 
flight,  was  seized  by  pirates,  and  sold  to  Lycur- 
gus,  king  of  Nemiea.     She  was  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  Archemorus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus ; 
and  when  the  Argives  marched  against  Thebes, 
they  met  Hypsipyle,  and  obliged  her  to  show 
them  a  foun^n,  where  they  miffht  quench  their 
thirst.     To  do  this  more  expeditiously,  she  laid 
down  the  child  on  the  grasc^  and  in  her  absence 
he  was  killed  by  a  aerpent    Lycurgus  attempt- 
ed to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  but  Hypsi- 
pyle was  screened  from  his  resentment  by  Ad- 
rastus,  the  leader  of  the  Argives.    Ovid,  Heroid. 
6.--ApoUon.   I.— Stat,  b.—Thtb.—Flac.  2.— 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  L  3,  c  B.^Bygin.  fab.  15,  74, 


I. 

Iacchus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  ab  is^v, 
from  the  noige  and  shouts  which  the  bacchanals 
raised  at  the  festivals  of  this  deity.  Virg.  Ed 
€,  G.  I,  V.  166.— Orirf.  Met.  4,  15. — -Some 
suppose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Ceres ;  because  in 
the  c(  lebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the 
word  Iacchus  was  frequently  repeated.  Hcrodot 
8,  c.  65.— Pau*.  1,  c.  2. 

Ialmenujs  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche,  who 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  brother  Asca- 
bphus,  with  30  ships,  at  the  head  of  the  inhabit- 
ante  of  Orchomenos  and  Aspledon,  in  BcDotia. 
Pans.  9,  c  37.— flbmer.  iZ.  5,  v.  19. 

Iambe,  a  servant  maid  of  Metenira,  wife  of 
Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis,  who  tried  to  exhilirate 
Ceres  when  she  travelled  over  Attica  in  quest 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  From  the  jokes 
and  stories  which  she  made  use  of,  free  and  Ba- 
tiricai  verses  have  been  called  Iambics  Apol- 
lod.  1,  c.  6.  *       '^ 

Iamid^,  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks, 
deaeendcd  from  lamus,  a  son  of  ApoUo,  wlw 
«w5civod  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father 


which  femalned  among  his  posterity.    Pwt9.^, 
c  2. 

JiNus,  the  most  ancient  king  who  reignfd  in 
Italy.     He  was  a  native  of  Thessaly,  and  aon  of 
Apollo,  according  to  some.    He  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  planted  a  colony  and  built  a  small  towo 
on  the  river  Tiber,  which  he  called  Janicnlum. 
Some  authors  make  him  son  of  Coelus  and  He- 
cate ;  and  others  nuike  him  a  native  of  Athens. 
During  hb  rei^n,  Saturn,  driven  fiom  heaven 
by  bis  son  Jupiter,  came  to  Italy,  where  Janus 
received  him  with  much  hospitadity,  and  made 
him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.    Janus  is  ra- 
presented  with  two  faoea,  because  he  was  Ac- 
quainted with  the  past  and  the  future ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  because  he  was  taken  for  the 
sun,  who  opens  the  day  at  his  rising,  and  shuta 
it  at   his  setting.     Some  statues  represented 
Janus  with  four  heads.    He  sometimes  appear- 
ed with  a  beard,  and  sometimes  without.    In  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  his  name  was  always  invoked 
the  first,  because  he  presides  over  all  gates  and 
avenues,  and  it  is  throuffh  him  only  that  prayeia 
can  roach  the  immortid  gods.    From  tbst  cir- 
cumstance he  often  appears  with  a  ke^  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  rod  in  nis  left.    Someumeshe 
holds  the  number  300  in  t>ne  hand,  and  in  the 
other  65,  to  show  that  he  presides  ot er  the  ycu*, 
of  which  the  first  month  bears  his  name.   Some 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  aa  the  world,  or  C<b- 
lus ;  and  from  that  circumstance  they  call  him 
Eanus,  ab  eundo,  because  of  the  revolution  of 
the  heavens.    He  was  called  by  diAerent  names, 
such  as  Qmsivius  a  conaoremio,  because  be  pre- 
sided over  generation;  Quirinus  or  Mariiaiis, 
because  he  presided  over  war.    He  is  also  caUeu 
Patuleius  4"  Clausius,  because  the^tcsof  his 
temples  were  opened  durinjp  the  time  of  war 
and  shut  in  time  of  peace.    He  was  chiefly  wor- 
shipped among  the  Romany  where  he  had  many 
temples,  some  erected  to  Janoa  Bifrons,  others 
to  Janus  Cluadrifrons.   The  temples  of  Gtuadri- 
frons  were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  with  a 
door  and  th  ree  windows  on  each  side.    The  four 
doors  were  the  emblems  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  three  windows  in  each  of  the 
sides  the  three  months  in  escb  season,  and  all 
together,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.    Janua 
was  generally  represented  in  atatoes  as  a  yomig 
man.    Afler  death  Janua  was  ranked  among 
the  gods,  for  his  popularity,  and  the  civilizatioa 
which  he  had  introduced  among  the  wild  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.    His  temple,  which  was  al- 
ways open  in  time  of  war,  was  shut  only  three 
times  diuring  above  700  years,  under  Numa,  234 
B.  C.  and  under  Augustus ;  and  during  that 
long  period  of  lime,  the  Romans  were  oontinu- 
ally  employed  in  war.     Ovid.  Fast.  1,  ▼.  65^ 
&c—  Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  607.— Forro  da  L».  l^  1. 
— Macrob,  Sat.  1. 

jAPfeTua,  a  aon  of  CobIus  or  Titan,  by  Terra, 
who  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others,  Cly- 
mene,  by  whom  he  had  Atlas,  Menoetiaa,  Pro- 
metheus, and  Epimetheua.  The  Cheeks  looked 
upon  him  as  the  &ther  of  all  mankind,  and 
therefore  from  his  antiquity  old  men  were  fire- 
quently  called  Japeti.  His  sons  received  the  pa- 
tronymic of  Impetionides.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  631. 
-^Hesiod.  Theog.  136  and  506.'-ApoUod.  1,  c.  I. 
Iapyx,  a  son  of  Dedalus,  who  cooqoeied  a 
part  of  Italy,  which  he  called  iapygi*.  Ovid, 
Met.  14,  v.  46a     Vid.  Part  h 
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Iarbab,  ft  son  of  Jupiter  and  Garanmntifl,  i 
king  of  Ostnlia,  from  whom  Dido  bought  land 
lo  build  Carthage.  He  courted  Dido,  bat  the 
arrival  of  £neat  prevented  his  bucccss,  and  the 
queen,  rather  than  niarry  larbas,  destroyed  her- 
self. Fid.  Dido.  Virg,  Mn.  4,  v.  36,  &c,t- 
Jfuiin,  18,  c.  6.— Owd.  Fast.  3,  v.  552. 

llsiON,  and  lA8iUB,a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Elcc- 
tra,  one  of  the  Atlantides,  who  reigned  over  part 
of  Arcadia,  where  he  diligently  applied  himself 
to  agriculture.  He  married  t  he  goddess  Cy  bele, 
or  Oerea,  and  all  the  gods  were  present  at  the 
celebration  of  his  nuptials.  He  hud  by  Ceres 
two  sons,  Philomelus  and  Plutus,  to  whom  some 
have  atlded  a  third,  Corybas,  who  introduced 
the  worship  and  mystenes  of  his  mother  in 
Phrygia.  lie  had  also  a  daughter,  whom  he 
ezpoMd  as  soon  as  born,  saying  that  he  would 
raise  only  male  children.  The  child,  who  was 
suckled  by  a  she-bear  and  preserved,  rendered 
herself  famous  afterwards  under  the  name  of 
Atalanta.  lasion  was  killed  with  a  thunderbolt 
of  Jupiter,  and  ranked  among  the  gods  after 
death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  970.— Hrg-.  jEn.  3,  v.  168.— i/y^in. 
PoeL  2,  c  4. 

JisoN,  a  cdebrated  hem,  son  of  Alcimede, 
daughter  of  Phykcus,  by  iEUon  the  son  of  Cre- 
theuB,  and  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmoiieus. 
Tyro,  before  her  connexion  with  Cretheus  the 
■on  of  iEolus,  had  two  sons,  Pelias  and  NeleusL 
by  Neptune.  JBson  was  king  of  lolchos,  and 
at  his  death  the  throne  was  usurped  by  Pelias, 
and  iEaon,  the  lawful  successor,  was  driven  to 
retirement  and  obscurity.  The  education  of 
young  Jason  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
oentaur  Chiron,  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
presence  of  the  usurper,  who  had  been  informed 
by  an  oracle  that  one  of  the  descendants  of 
illolus  would  dethrone  him.  After  he  had  made 
the  most  rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of  sci- 
ence, Jason  left  the  centaur,  and  by  his  advice 
went  to  consult  the  oracle.  He  was  entered  to 
go  to  lolchos,  his  native  country,  covered  with 
the  spoils  of  a  leopard,  and  dr^wcd  in  the  gar- 
ments of  a  Ma^nesian.  In  his  journey  he  was 
•topped  by  the  mundation  of  the  river  Cvenus 
or  Enipeus,  over  which  he  was  carried  by  Juno, 
who  had  changed  herself  into  an  old  woman. 
In  crossing  the  streams  he  lost  one  of  his  san- 
dals, and  at  his  arrival  at  lolchos,  the  singularity 
of  his  dress  and  the  fairness  of  his  complexion 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  drew  a 
crowd  around  him  in  the  market-place.  Pe|bs 
came  to  see  him  with  the  rest,  and  as  he  bad 
been  warned  by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  man 
who  should  appear  at  lolchos  with  one  foot  bare 
and  the  other  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who 
bad  lost  one  of  his  sanduls,  alarmed  him.  His 
tenors  were  soon  augmented.    Jason,  accom- 

ginied  by  his  friends,  repaired  to  the  palajce  of 
elias,  and  boldly  demanded  the  kingdom  which 
he  had  unjustly  usurped.  The  l>o]dnes8  and 
popukrity  of  Jason  intimidated  Pelias ;  he  was 
unwilling  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and  yet  he  fear- 
ed the  resentment  of  his  adversary.  As  Jason 
was  young  and  ambitious  of  glory,  Pelias,  at 
once  to  remove  his  immediate  claims  to  the 
crown,  reminded  him  that  .£etes,  king  of  Col- 
chis, had  severely  treated  and  inhumauly  mur- 
dereid  their  common  rektbn  Phiyxus.  He  ob- 
aerred  that  rach  t  titfatmenl  called  aloud  for 


punishment,  and  that  the  undertaking  woidd  he 
accompanied  with  much  glory  and  rame.  He 
farther  added,  that  his  old  age  had  prevented 
him  from  avenging  the  death  of  Phryxus,  and 
that  if  Jason  would  undertake  the  expedition, 
he  would  resign  to  him  the  crown  of  lolchoa 
when  he  returned  victorious  from  Colchis. 
Jason  readily  accepted  the  proposal  which 
seemed  to  promise  such  military  fame.  (  Vid, 
ArgonautiB. )  After  this  celebrated  conquest  he 
immediately  set  sail  for  Europe  with  Medea, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  preservation. 
Jason's  partiality  for  Glauce,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Corinth,  afterwards  disturbM  their  ma- 
trimonial happiness,  and  M^ea  was  divorced 
that  Jason  mi^ht  more  freely  indulge  his  amo- 
rous propensities.  This  infidelity  was  severely 
revenged  by  Medea,  (  Vid.  Glaucey\  who  destroy- 
ed her  children  in  the  presence  of  their  father. 
(Vid.  Medea.)  After  his  separation  from 
Medea.  Jason  hved  an  unsettled  and  melancholy 
life.  As  he  was  one  day  reposing  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  ship  which  had  carried  kim  to 
Colchis,  a  beam  fell  upon  his  head,  and  he  waa 
crushed  to  death.  T his  tragical  event  had  been 
predicted  to  him  before  by  Medea,  according  to 
the  relation  of  some  authors.  Some  sav  that  be 
afterwards  returned  to  Colchis,  where  he  sefaed 
the  kingdom  and  reigned  in  great  security.  Eu-^ 
rip.  in  Med.^Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  2, 3,  &c.—Diad. 
4.—Pau9.  2  and  Z.^-Apollod,  1,  c  9.— C&.  d4 
Nat,  3.— Ovid.  TVist.  3,  el.  9,^Slrab.  7.— 
ApoU.^FUicc.—Hygin.  5,  dec— JPitKiar.  3, 
Nem. — Justin,  42,  c.  2,  Ac. — Senec.  in  Med, — 
Tzetz.  ad  Lywphr,  175,  &€.— il/Aen.  13.  Vid. 
Part  II. 

IcABiua,  I.  an  Athenian,  fiither  of  Erigone. 
He  gave  vrine  to  some  prasants,  who  drank  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  its  intox- 
icating nature.  They  were  soon  deprived  of 
their  reason,  and  the  fury  and  resentment  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours  were  immediately 
turned  upon  Icarius,  who  perished  by  their 
hands.  After  death  he  was  honoured  with 
public  festivals,  and  hivdaughter  was  led  to  dis- 
cover the  place  of  his  burial  by  means  of  his 
faithful  dog  Moera.  Erigone  hung  herself  in 
despair,  and  was  chang^  into  a  constellation 
called  Virgo.  Icarius  was  changed  into  the 
star  Bootes,  and  the  dog  Mmra  into  the  star 

Canis.  Hygin.  fab.  130.— JpoWod.  3,  c.  14. 

II.  A  son  of  CEbalus  of  Lacednmon.  He  gave 
his  daughter  Penelope  in  marriage  to  Ulyases 
king  of  Ithaca,  but  be  was  so  tenderly  attached 
to  her,  that  he  wished  her  husband  to  settle  at 
Lacedasmon.  Ulysses  refused,  and  when  he 
saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  he  told 
Penelope,  as  they  were  going  to  embark,  that 
she  might  choose  freely  either  to  follow  him  to 
Ithaca,  or  to  remain  with  iier  fiither.  Penelope 
blushed  in  the  deepest  silence,  and  covered  her 
head  with  her  veil.  Icarius  upon  this  permit- 
ted his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and  immediate- 
ly erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  modesty, 
on  the  spot  where  Penelope  had  covered  her 
blushes  with  her  veil.     Homer.  Od.  16,  v.  436. 

IcARCs,  a  son  of  Dsdalus,  who,  with  his  fii* 
ther,  fled  with  wings  fr«>m  Crete  to  exape  the 
resentment  of  Minus.  His  flight  being  too  high, 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  the  sun  melted  the  wax 
which  cemented  his  wings,  and  he  fell  into  that 
nart  of  the  .£gean  sea  which  waa  called  aAer 
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llknune.    (  FR  XXada/iit.)    (hrid.  JlieL  S,  r. 
178,  Ac 

IcELOt,  'one  of  the  tons  of  Somntif,  who 
changed  himself  into  ell  sorts  of  animslsy 
whence  the  name(<is(X«f  nmUU),  Ovid,  Met, 
11.  T.  640. 

iOA,  a  nymph  of  Crete  who  went  into  Phr^- 
gia,  where  she  gave  her  name  to  a  mountain 
of  that  coontry.  Virg.  JSn,  8,  v.  177.  Vid, 
PartL 

Idjbi,  the  somame  of  Cybele,  because  she 
was  woirshipped  on  mount  Ida.  Lucret.  2,  y. 
611. 

Idas,  a  son  of  Apharans  and  Arane,  funoos 
lor  his  Taloiir  ancl  military  glory.  He  was 
•mong  the  Argonauts,  and  married  Marpessa, 
the  daughter  of  Evenus  king  of  ^tolia.  Mar- 
pessa was  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas 
poisued  his  wife's  raviBoer  with  bows  and  ar- 
rowi^  and  obliped  him  to  restore  her.  [Vid. 
MarpcMo,]  According  to  Apollodorus.  Idas 
with  his  brother  Lynoeus  associated  with  Pol- 
ka and  Castor  to  carry  away  some  flocks  ;  but 
when  they  had  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  plunder,  they  refused  to  divide  it  into  equal 
shaiesL  Thisprovokedthesonsof  Leda;  Lyn- 
oeus was  killed  by  Castor,  and  Idas,  to  revenge 
his  brother's  death,  inunediately  killed  Castor, 
and  in  his  turn  perished  by  the  hand  of  Pollux. 
According  to  Ovid  and  Pausanias,  the  quarrel 
between  the  sons  of  Leda  and  those  of  Apba- 
reus  arose  from  a  more  tender  cause :  Idas  and 
Lynoeus,  ss  the^  say,  were  g<Hn^  to  celebrate 
tbieir  nuptials  with  Phoebe  and  Uilaira,  the  two 
daughters  of  Leuci|)pus;  but  Castor  and  Pollux, 
who  had  been  invited  to  partake  the  common 
feitiyity,  offered  violence  to  the  brides  and  car- 
ried them  away.  Idas  and  Lynoeus  fell  in  the 
attempt  to  recover  their  wives.  Homer.  H,  9.— 
Uygifu  fab.  14,  100,  Ac.— Orid.  rast,  5,  v. 
lQO,—AfoUod.  1  and  3.~Pattf.  4»  c  2,  and  L 
5,  c.  18. 

Idea,  or  Idaa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Dardanus, 
who  became  the  second  wife  of  Phineos  king 
of  Bithynia,  and  abused*  the  confidence  repos- 
ed in  her  by  her  husband.    Vid,  Phinetu. 

II.  The  mother  of  Teucer  by  Scamander.  Apol- 
lod. 

Idmon,  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  or,  as 
some  say,  of  Cyrcne,  was  the  propliet  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  killed  in  fjunting  a  wild 
boar  in  Bithynia,  where  his  body  received  a 
magnificent  funeral.  He  had  predicted  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  death.  Apollod.  1,  c. 
9. — Orpheus. 

Idomeneus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Ilaira,  a  dauglUer  of  Leucippus,  carried 
away  with  her  sister  Pbcebe,  by  the  sons  of 
Leda,  as  she  was  going  to  be  married,  &c. 

Ilia,  or  Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Nuniitor,  king 
of  Alba,  consecrated  by  her  uncle  Amulius  to 
the  service  of  Vesta,  which  required  perpetual 
chastity,  that  she  might  not  become  a  mother  to 
di^possetfs  him  of  his  crow  n.  He  was,  however, 
disappointed  ;  violence  was  offered  to  Ilia,  and 
she  brought  forth  Romulus  and  Remus,  who 
drove  the  usurper  from  his  throne,  and  restored 
the  crown  to  their  grandfather  Numitor,  its 
lawful  possessor.  Ina  was  buried  alive  by 
Amulius  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vesta  ;  and 
because  her  tomb  was  near  the  Tiber,  some 
fluppsse  that  she  married  the  god  of  that  river. 
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Horai.  1,  od.  3.«-Fir^.  Mn,  1,  ▼.  977.— OHdL 
iJ\»<.  2,y.59e. 

luADEs,  L  a  surname  ffiven  to  Romolas,  as 

son  of  ilia.    Ovid, 11.  A  name  ffiven  to  the 

Trojan  women.     Virg.  JBn,  1,  v.  484. 

1li5ne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam,  who 
married  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thraoe.  Vtrg. 
jEn.  1,  y.  657. 

Ilitbtia,  a  goddcM,  called  also  Juno  Loeiiia. 
Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana. 
She  presided  over  the  travails  of  woman ;  and 
in  her  temple  at  Rome,  it  was  usual  to  cany  a 
small  piece  of  money  as  an  ofiering.  This  cus- 
tom was  first  estabUshad  by  Se^us  ToJliii% 
who^  by  enforcing  it,  was  enaUed  to  know  the 
exact  number  of^the  Roman  people.  Heaiod. 
Th.  450.— Homer.  72.  11,  od.  l9.-^ApoUod.  1 
and  2. — Horat,  carm.  tcBcxd, — Ovid,  Met,  9,  v. 
383. 

iLLf  EiUB,  a  son  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione^ 
firom  whom  Rlyricum  leoeiyed  its  name.  Apol- 
lod, 

Ilus,  I.  the  4th  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
Tros  by  CalUrhoe.  He  married  Emydioe  the 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  by  whom  he  had  Themis^ 
who  married  Capys,  and  Laomedon  the  lather 
of  Priam.  He  built,  or  ratha  embellished,  fha 
city  of  Uium,  called  also  Tioy  from  his  hiimt 
Tros.  Jupiter  gave  him  the  Palladium,  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  Minerva,  and  promised  that 
as  long  as  it  remained  in  Troy^so  long  would 
the  town  remain  impregnable.  When  Uie  tern- 
pie  of  Minerva  was  in  flames,  Ilus  rushed  into 
the  middle  of  the  fire  to  save  the  Ptdla^um,  fior 
which  action  he  was  deprived  of  his  ai^  by  the 
goddess,  though  he  recovered  it  some  tune  after. 
Homer.  Jl.^Strab.  IZ.-^ApoUod.  3,  c.  18.— 
Ovid.  Fast.  4»  v.  33,  1.  6,  v.  419. Ih  A 


name 


of  Ascanius,   while  he  was  at  Troy. 
Virg.  JEn.  1,  y.  272. 

Inachides,  I.  a  patronymic  of  Epaphua,  as 
grandson  of  Inachus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  704. 
II.  And  of  Perseus,  descended  from  Ina- 
chus.   Id.  4,  &b.  11. 

Inachus,  a  son  of  Ooeanns  and  Tefh^  fii- 
ther  of  lo,  and  also  d  Pboroneosand  i^riaJeaa. 
He  founded  the  kingdom  of  Am^  and  wee 
succeeded  by  Phoroneus.  B.  C.  1807,  and  gaye 
his  name  to  a  river  of  Atsob,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  tutelar  deity,  lie  reigned  60  years. 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  151.— iipo/iod.  5,  c  3.— Pans. 
2,  c.  15.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Indigetes,  a  name  given  to  those  deities  who 
were  worshipped  only  m  some  particular  places^ 
or  who  were  become  gods  firom  men,  as  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  &c  Some  derive  the  word 
from  inde  <f*  genitiy  bom  at  the  same  place 
where  they  received  their  worahip.  Virg,  O, 
1,  V.  49a— Optd.  Met.  14,  y.  60a 

In'o,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harraonia. 
Vid.  Athamas. 

lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of^Jasus  or  Pirenes,  was  priestess  to 
Juno  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of 
her;  but  Juno,  jealous  of  bis  intrigues,  discover- 
ed the  object  of  his  affection,  and  surprised  him 
in  the  company  of  lo,  though  he  had  shrouded 
himself  in  all  the  obscurity  of  clouds  and  thick 
mists.  Jupiter  changed  his  mistress  into  a  bean- 
liful  heifer;  and  the  goddess,  who  well  knew 
the  fraud,  obtained  from  her  husband  the  ani- 
mal whofe  beauty  she  had  condescended  to 
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eommend.  Juno  eonnnaaided  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus  to  watch  the  hei&r ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious 
for  the  situation  of  lo^  sent  Mercury  to  destroy 
Argusi  and  to  restore  her toliberty.  [  Vid.  Ar- 
gu9.]  lo,  freed  from  the  vigilance  of  Argus, 
was  now  persecuted  by  Juno,  who  sent  one  of 
the  (bries,  or  rather  a  malicious  insect,  to  tor- 
ment her.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last 
she  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  NUe,  still  ex- 
posed to  the  unceasing  torments  of  Juno's  in- 
sect Here  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  her 
to  her  ancient  form ;  and  when  the  god  had 
changed  her  from  a  heifor  into  a  woman,  she 
brougnt  forth  Epaphus.  Afterwards  she  mar- 
ried Telagonus,  king  of  Egypt,  or  Osiris,  ac- 
cording to  others ;  and  she  treated  her  subjects 
with  such  mildness  and  humanity,  that,  after 
death,  she  received  divine  honours,  and  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Isis.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  lo  was  carried  away  by  PhoB- 
nidan  merchants,  who  wished  to  make  reprisals 
for  Europe,  who  nad  been  stolen  ftom  them  by 
the  G^recfts.  Some  suppose  that  lo  never  came 
toEgvpt  She  is  sometimes  called  P^roni9, 
from  her  brother  Phoroneus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v. 
74a— Paw.  1,  c  25,  1.  3^  c.  18.— AfowAu*.— 
ApoUod.  3,  c  1.— FtrflT.  JBtu  7,  v.  789.— fl^- 
gin.  fob.  145. 

lOBATES,  and  Jobites,  a  king  of  Lycia,  fother 
of  StenobaE»a,  the  wifo  of  Proetus,  king  of  Argos. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  bv  Bellerophon, 
to  whom  she  had  given  one  of  her  daughters, 
called  Phikmoe,  in  marriage.  [Vid,  Bellcro- 
ph4m.]    ApoUod.  2,  c  ^.^-Hygin.  fob.  57. 

JocASTA,  a  dauffhtor  of  Menaiceus,  who  mar- 
ried Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she  had 
CE^pus.  She  afterwards  married  her  son  CEdi- 
pas^  without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by 
nim  ^teodes,  Pdynices,  &c  [Vid.  Laius. 
(Edijnu.]  When  she  discovered  that  she  had 
married  het  own  son,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
incest,  she  hanged  herself  in  despair.  She  b 
called  Epieatla  by  some  mythologists.  Stat. 
Theb.  8)  v.  42.— iS^nec.  and  Sophocl.  in  (Edip. 
-^ApoUod,  3,  c  b.'^Hygin,  fab.  66,  &c— JSb- 
mer,  Od,  11. 

IdLAS,  or  loLAUs,  a  son  of  Iphiclus,  king  of 
Thassaly,  who  assisted  Hercules  in  conquenng 
the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place 
where  the  heads  had  been  cut  oft)  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  others.  He  was  restored  to  his 
youtn  and  visour  by  Hebe,  at  the  request  of  his 
firiend  Hercules.  Some  time  afterwards,  lolas 
assisted  the  Heradide  against  Eurystheus,  and 
kiUed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  Tolas  had  a  monument  in  Bobo- 
tia  and  Phocis,  where  bvers  used  to  go  and 
bind  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  of 
fidelit}r,  considering  the  place  as  sacred  to  love 
and  friendship.  Accoroing  to  Diodorus  and 
Pausanias,  loias  died  and  was  buried  in  Sardi- 
nia, where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  settlement  at 
the  head  of  the  sons  of  Hercules  by  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Thesmus.  Ovid,  Met,  9,  t.  399. 
ApoUod,  2,  c  4.— Pau«.  10,  c.  17. 

IdLE,  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  GScha- 
ha.  Her  fother  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
Hercules,  but  he  refused  to  perform  his  engage- 
ments, uid  Io4e  was  earned  awa}r  by  force. 
[  Vid,  Eurytxu.]  It  was  to  extinguish  the  love 
of  Hercules  for  lole,  that  Dejanira  sent  him 


the  poisoned  tonic  whichcaused  his  death.  [Vid, 
Hercules  and  Dejanira,J^  After  the  death  of 
Hercules,  lole  married  his  son  Hvllus,  by  De- 
janira. ApoUod,  2,  c  7. — Ovid,  Met,  9,  ▼. 
279. 

Ion,  a  son  of  Xutbus  and  Creusa,  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Selinus,  king  of  iEgiale.  He  succeeded 
on  thf  throne  of  his  fother-in-law,  and  built  a 
city,  which  he  called  Helice  on  account  of  his 
wife.  His  subjects  from  lum  received  the  name 
of  lonians,  and  the  country  that  of  Ionia.  [  Vid, 
Jones  and  Ionia.]  ApoUod.  1,  c.  7. — Paus.  7, 
c.  1.— S/roA.  l,^Herodot.  7,  c.  94,  L  8^  c.  44. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

Iphiclus,  or  Iphiclbs,  I.  a  son  of  Amphitry- 
on and  Alcmena,  born  at  the  same  birtn  with 
Hercules.  As  these  two  children  were  together 
in  the  cradle,  Juno,  jealous  of  Hercules,  sent 
two  large  serpents  to  destroy  him.  At  the 
sight  of  the  serpents,  Iphicles  alarmed  the  house ; 
but  Hercules,  though  not  a  year  old,  boldly 
seized  them,  one  in  each  hand,  and  squeezed 
them  to  death.    ApoUod,  2,  c.  4.— TAeoeri/. 

II.  A  king  of  Phylace,  m  Phthiotis,  son  of 

Phylacns  and  Clymene,  [Vid,  Melampus,^ 
He  was  father  to  Podarce  and  ProtesUaus. 
Homer.  Od.  11,  iZ.  IZ,- ApoUod,  1,  c  9.*» 
Pau*.  4,  c.  36. 

IphigenIa,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  an4 
Clytemnestra.  When  the  Qreeks,  going  to  the 
Trojan  war,  were  detained  by  contrary  winds 
at  Anlis,  they  were  informed  by  one  of  the 
soothsayers,  tliat,  to  appease  the  gods,  th^  must 
sacrifice  Iphiffenia,  Agamemnon's  dauffnter,  to 
Diana.  As  Jpbigenia  was  tenderly  foved  by 
her  mother,  the  Greeks  sent  for  her  on^pretence 
of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles.  Clytem- 
nestra gladly  permitted  ner  departure,  and  Iphi- 
genia  came  to  Aulis :  here  she  saw  the  bloody 
preparations  for  the  sacrifice  ;  she  implored  tfa« 
foigiveness  and  protection  of  her  fother,  but 
tears  and  entreaties  were  unavailing.  Calchas 
took  the  knife  in  his  hand,  and,  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  strike  the  fotal  blow,  Iphigenia  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncommon  size  and 
beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for  the  sacrifice. 
This  supernatural  change  animated  the  Grreeks, 
the  wind  suddenly  became  favourable,  and  the 
combined  fleet  set  sail  from  Aulis.  Iphigenia's 
innocence  had  raised  the  compassion  of  the 
goddess  on  whose  altar  she  wasjFoing  to  be  sa- 
crificed, and  she  carried  her  to  Taunca,  where 
she  intrusted  her  with  the  care  of  her  tempk. 
In  this  sacred  office  Iphigenia  was  obliged,  l^ 
the  command  of  Diana,  to  sacrifice  all  the  stran- 
gers which  cam^^to  that  country.  Many  bad 
olreadv  been  offered  as  victims  on  the  bloody  al- 
tar, when  Orestes  and  Pylades  came  to  Tauri- 
ca.  Their  mutual  and  unparalleled  friendship 
[  Vid.  Pylades  and  Orestes,]  disclosed  to  Iphi- 
genia that  one  of  the  strangers  whom  she  was 
going  to  sacrifice  was  her  brother ;  and,  upon 
this,  she  conspired  with  the  two  friends  to  fly 
from  the  barbarous  country,  and  carry  away  tfaie 
statue  of  the  goddess.  They  sucoessftillT  ef- 
fected their  enterprise,  and  murdered  Tboas^ 
who  enforced  the  human  sacrifices.  Aooordinff 
to  some  authors,  the  Iphigenia  who  was  sacri- 
ficed at  Aulis  was  not  a  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non, but  a  daughter  of  Helen  by  Theseus.  Ho- 
mer does  not  speak  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 
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tliongh  ircvy  minoto  in  tbe  deieription  of  the 
Grecian  foccet,  adventarM,  &c.  The  lUtue  of 
Diana,  which  Iphigenia  brought  away,  was  af- 
Cerwaitla  placed  in  the  grove  of  Aricia  in  Italy. 
Paw,  2,  c  32,  I  3,  c.  16.— Odd,  Met.  12, 
▼.  31.— Fwy.  JBn.  3,  ▼.  116.— >C«cAy/.— £:u- 
ripid, 

IPHiNdE,  one  of  the  principal  women  of  Lem- 
Boe,  who  oonapired  to  destroy  all  the  males  of 
the  island  afUr  their  return  from  a  Thracian 
expedition.     Flace.  3,  v.  163. 

iPHis,  L  son  of  Alector,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Argoa.  Ue  adviwd  Polyni- 
oea,  who  wished  to  enj^ge  Amphiaraus  in  the 
Theban  war,  to  bribe  his  wife  t^riphyle,  by  giv- 
ing her  the  golden  collar  of  Harmonia.  This 
■ucoeeded,  and  Criphyle  betrayed  her  husband. 
ApoUod.  3.— Place.  1,  3,  and  7. II.  A  beau- 
tiful youth  of  Saianua,  of  ignoble  birth.     Vid. 

Anaxareie, III.  A  daughter  of  Ligdus  and 

Telethusa,  of  Crete.  When  Telethusa  was 
pregnant,  Ligdus  ordered  her  to  destroy  her 
chikl  if  it  proved  a  daughter,  because  his  pover- 
ty oould  not  afford  to  maintain  an  useless  charge. 
The  severe  orders  o(  her  husband  alarmed  Te- 
lethusa, and  she  would  have  obeyed,  luul  not 
bis  commanded  her  in  a  dream  to  spare  the  life 
of  her  child.  Telethusa  brought  forth  a  daugh- 
ter, which  was  given  to  a  nurse,  and  passed  for 
a  boy  under  the  name  of  Iphis.  Ligdus  conti- 
nued ignorant  of  the  deceit,  and,  when  Iphis 
was  come  to  the  years  of  puberty,  her  father  re- 
■ohred  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  lanthe,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Teleetea.  A  day  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptials  was  appointed,  but  Telethusa 
and  her  daughter  were  equally  anxious  to  put 
off  the  marriage;  and,  when  all  was  unavailing, 
they  implored  the  assistance  of  Uis,  by  whose 
advice  the  life  of  Iphis  had  been  preserved. 
The  goddess  was  moved,  she  changed  the  sex 
of  Iphis,  and,  on  the  morrow,  the  nuptials  were 
consummated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings.  Ovid. 
Met,  9,  V.  666,  &c 

IpffiTUs,  a  son  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEchalie. 
When  Autolycus  stole  away  the  oxen  of  Eury- 
tus, Iphitus  was  sent  in  quest  of  them,  and,  in 
his  search,  he  met  with  Hercules,  whose  good 
Ikvours  he  had  ^ined  by  advising  Eurytus  to 

five  lole  to  him  in  marriage.  Hercules  assisted 
phitus  in  seeking  the  lost  animals  ;  but  when 
he  recollected  the  ingratitude  of  Eurytus,  he 
killed  Iphitus  by  throwing  him  down  from  the 
walls  of  Tirynthus.  Homer.  Od.  21.— ylpo/- 
toti.  3,  c.  6.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Ir&ng,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cratinus  the  painter. 

Plin,  35,  c.  II. II.   One   of  the  seasons 

among  the  Greeks,  called  by  the  moderns  Horai. 
Her  two  sisters  were  Dia  and  Eunomia,  all 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  Apoliod,  1, 
o.  3. 

Iris,  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  nM>re  particularly  of  Juno.  Her  office  was 
to  cut  the  thread  which  seemed  to  detain  the 
•oul  in  the  body  of  those  that  were  expiring. 
She  is  the  same  as  the  rainbow,  and  from  that 
circumstance  she  is  represented  with  wings 
with  all  the  variegated  and  lieautiful  colours  of 
the  rainliow,  and  appears  sitting  behind  Juno, 
ready  to  execute  her  commands.  She  is  like- 
wise described  as  supplying  the  clouds  with 
water  to  deluge  the  world.    Hcsiod,  Theog,  v. 


966.— OriA  Met,  1,  ▼.  371  and  tq,  I.  4,  ▼. 

481, 1.  10,  T.  585.—  Vxrg.  jEn.  4,  v.  694.     Vid. 
Part  I. 

Isis,  t.  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptianfli 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  aocoiding  to  Dio- 
dorus  of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the 
same  as  lo.  According  to  some  traditions  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  Isia  married  her  brother 
Osiris,  and  was  pregnant  by  him  even  helbre  abe 
had  left  her  OMthor's  womb.  These  two  an- 
cient deities,  aa  some  authors  observe,  compre- 
hended all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
thens. Isis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus^  the 
Minerva  of  Athens,  the  Cybele  of  the  Phry- 
gians, the  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  of 
tSicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bellona  of  the 
Romans,  &c.  Ofiiris  and  Isis  reigned  coo  joints 
ly  in  Egypt,  but  t  he  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Osiris,  [>roved  fatal  to  this  sovereign. 
[  Vid,  Osiris  and  Typhon,]  The  ox  and  cow 
were  the  symbol j  of  Osiris  and  IsiS)  becaoae 
these  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently  ap- 
plied t  hemsel ves  in  cultivating  the  earth.  (VkL 
Apis.]  As  Isis  was  supposed  to  be  the  moon 
and  Osiris  the  sun,  she  was  represented  as 
holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  with  a  vessel  full 
of  ears  of  corn.  The  Egyptians  believed  that 
the  yearly  and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile 
proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears  which  Isis 
shed  for  the  loss  of  Osiris,  whom  Typhon  had 
murdered.  The  word  /rt»,  according  to  some, 
signifies  ancient^  and,  on  that  account,  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  statues  of  the  goddess  were 
often  in  these  words :  I  am  all  that  has  been, 
that  shall  fre,  and  none  omong  mortaU  Aoa 
hitherto  taken  off  my  veil.  The  worship  of 
Isis  was  universal  in  Egypt ;  the  priests  were 
obliged  to  observe  perpetual  chastity,  their  head 
was  closely  shaved,  and  they  always  walked 
barefooted,  and  clothed  themselves  in  linen  gar- 
ments. They  never  eat  onions,  they  abstained 
from  salt  with  their  meat,  and  were  fbrbidden  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  of  hogs.  During  the 
night  they  were  employed  in  continual  devotioa 
near  the  statue  of  toe  goddess.  Cleopatrs,  the 
beautiful  queen  d  Egypt,  was  wont  to  dress 
herself  like  this  goddess,  and  affected  to  be  cali- 
co] a  second  IsisT  Cic.  de  Div,  1. — PlvU,  de 
hid.  «f.  OsiTid,—Ihod.  I.— Dtonyt.  BaL  1.— 
Herodot.  3,  c.  59. — Liwan.  1,  v.  831. 

IsMENG,  a  daughter  of  QSdipus  and  Jocasta, 
who,  when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  con- 
demned to  be  buried  alive  by  Creon,  for  giving 
burial  to  her  brother  Polynices  against  the  ty- 
rant's positive  orders,  declared  herself  as  guilty 
as  her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being  equally 
punished  with  her.  This  instance  of  genero- 
sity was  strongly  opposed  by  Antigone,  who 
wished  not  to  see  her  sister  involved  in  her 
calamities.     Sophocl.  in  Antig. -^Apoliod,  3,  c 


5. 


IsMENius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  at  Thebes, 
where  he  had  a  tem^e  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ismenus. 

IsMtNOs,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of 
the  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Ladoo, 
a  rivor  of  Bceotia,  near  Thebes,  falling  into  the 
Asopus,  and  thence  into  the  Euripus.  Pau9, 
9,  c.  10. 

IssE,  a  daughter  of  Macare'us,  the  son  of 
Lycaon.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  to 
obtain  her  confidence  changed  himself  into  the 
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(i*tm  of  a  shepherd  to  whom  ^e  was  attached. 
This  metamorphosis  of  Apollo  was  represent- 
ed on  the  vreb  of  Arachne.     Ovid.  Met,  6^  v. 

Italus,  I.  a  son  of  Telegonus.  Hygin,  fab. 
1*27.— -II.  An  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to 
Italy,  where  he  established  a  kingdom  called 
aflor  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  received  di- 
vine honours  after  death,  as  JEneas  calls  upon 
>  him  among  the  deities  to  whom  he  paid  his  ado- 
ration when  he  entered  Italy.  Virg*  JSru  7,  v. 
178. 

iTdmrs,  aking  of  TJiessaly,  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  first  invented  the  manner  of  polishing  me- 
tals.   Lucan,  6,  v.  402. 

Itts.     Vid:  Philomela, 

lur.us.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Juno,  a  celebrated  deity  among;  the  ancients, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was  sister 
to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ceres,  &c. 
She  was  born  at  Argos,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  Sadios,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Seasons,  or,  as  Homer  and  Ovid  mention,  to 
Oceanus  and  Tethys.  At  the  nuptials  of  Juoi- 
ter  and  Juno,  the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the 
brute  creation,  attended.    By  her  marriage  with 


somed  the  nature  of  that  animal  whtsn  thb  godt 
fled  into  Egypt  in  their  war  with  the  giants. 
Amon^  the  birds,  the  hawk,  the  ffoose,  and  par> 
ticularly  the  peacock,  often  calledyunonta  ati*^ 
[  Vid.  Argu8^'\  were  sacred  to  her.  The  ditta* 
ny,  the  poppy,  and  the  lily,  were  her  favourita 
flowers.  As  Juno's  power  was  extended  over 
all  the  gods,  she  often  made  use  of  the  soddess 
Minerva  as  her  messenger,  and  even  had  the 
privilege  of  hurling  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  when 
she  pleased.  Her  temples  were  numerous,  the 
most  famous  of  which  wore  at  Argos,  01ympia> 
dec.  At  Rome  no  woman  of  debauched  charac- 
ter was  permitted  to  enter  her  temple,  or  evca 
to  touch  It.  T  he  surnames  of  Juno  are  prions ; 
they  are  derived  either  from  the  functions  or 
things  over  which  she  presided,  or  from  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  established.  She 
was  the  queen  of  the  heavens  {  she  protected 
cleanliness,  and  presided  over  mamag^^Mld 
child-birth,  and  paxticulailv  patronized  the  most 
faithful  and  virtuous  of  the  sex,  and  severely 

gmished  incontinence  and  lewdness  in  matrons, 
he  was  the  goddess  of  all  power  and  empire, 
and  she  was  also  the  patroness  of  rtchce.  She 
is  represented  ntting  on  a  throne  with  a  diadem 


Jupiter,  Juno  became  the  queen  of  all  the  gods,    on  her  head,  and  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  righl 


and  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth.     Her  conju- 
gal happiness,  however,  was  frequently  disturb- 
ed by  the  numerous  amours  of  her  husband,  and 
she  showed  herself  jealous  and  inexorable  in 
the  highest  decree.    Her  severi^  to  the  mis- 
tresses and  illegitimate  children  of  her  husband 
Yvas  unparalleled.    Juno  had  some  children  by 
Jupiter.    According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  mother 
of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Uithya,  or  Lucina ;  and, 
besides  these,  she  brought  forth  Vulcan,  with- 
out having  any  commerce  with  the  other  sex. 
According  to  others,  it  was  not  Vulcan,  but 
Mans  or  Hebe,  whom  she  brought  forth  in  this 
manner.    The  daily  and  repeated  debaucheries 
of  Jujnter  at  last  provoked  Juno  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  she  retired  to  Euboes,  and  resolved  for 
ever  to  forsake  his  bed.    Jupiter  produced  a  re- 
oondliation,  after  he  had  applied  to  Cithsrop  for 
advice,  and  after  he  had  obtained  fbrgiveness  by 
fraud  and  artifice.    [  Vid.  DadalaJ]    This  re- 
conciliation, however  confial  it  might  appear, 
was  soon  dissolved  by  new  offences;  and,  to 
stop  the  oompUdnts  of  the  jealous  Juno,  Jupiter 
liad  often  recourse  to  violence  and  blows^     He 
■  oven  punished  the  cruelties  which  she  had  ex- 
ercised upon  his  son  Hercules,  by  suspending 
her  from  the  heavens  by  a  golden  chain,  and 
tying  a  heavy  anvil  to  her  feet.    This  punish- 
ment rather  irritated  than  pacified  Juno.    She 
resolved  to  revenge  it,  and  she  engaged  some  of 
the  gods  to  conspire  against  Jupiter,  and  to  im- 
prison him,  but  Thetis  delivered  him  from  this 
conspiracy  by  bringing  to  his  assistance  the 
famous  Briareus.    Apollo  and  Neptune  were 
banished  from  heaven  for  joining  in  the  con 


hand.  Some  peacocks  generally  sat  by  her,  and 
a  cuckoo  often  perched  on  her  sceptre  (  white 
Iris  behind  her  displayed  the  thousand  colours 
of  her  beautiful  rainbow.  She  is  sometimes 
carried  through  the  air  in  a  rich  chariot  drawn 
by  peacocks.  The  Roman  consuls,  when  they 
entered  upon  office^  were  always  obhged  to  offer 
her  a  solemn  sacrifice.  The  Juno  of  the  Ro« 
mans  was  called  Matrona  or  Romana^  She 
was  generally  represented  as  veiled  fVom  head 
to  foot,  and  the  Roman  matrons  alwaya  imitated 
this  manner  of  dressing  themselves,  and  deemed 
it  indecent  in  any  manied  woman  to  leave  any 
part  of  her  body  but  her  face  uncovered.  She 
has  received  the  surname  of  Samia,  Argiva, 
TdcMnia,  Imbrasia,  Acrea,  Cithsroneia,  Bu- 
nea,  Ammonia,  Fluonia,  Anthea,  Tropeia,  Par- 
thenos,  Teleia,  Zera,  Ilithyii,  Lucinia,  Pronu- 
ba,  Puputenia,  Sospita,  Moneta,  Coris,  Fchrua, 
Opigenia,  &c  Cie.  de  Nai.  D.  ii.^PatM.  3, 
Suu—ApoUod.  1,  3,  3.— Apottpn.  l.-^Argon.-^ 
Bom.  n.  1,  &c.— F«r^.  JEn.  1,  ^.—Herodot^ 
1,  2,  4,  &.c.—Sil.  I.— />umy».  HaL  1.— /itVSS, 
24.  27,  &C.— OeW.  Met.  1,  Ac*— rati.  S.— 
Plut.  qwBit.  Rom.—TiMl.  4,  el.  IX—Aihen. 
15.— P/iii.  34. 

JfrpiTEB,  the  most  nowerful  of  all  the  gods  of 
the  ancients.  According  to  Varro  there  were 
no  less  than  300  persons  of  that  name ;  Diodo- 
rus  mentions  two;  and  Cicero  three,  two  of 
Arcadia  and  one  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete, 
who  passed  for  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the 
actions  of  the  rest  have  been  attributed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  mythologists,  Ju- 
piter was  saved  from  dostrucdon  by  his  mother, 


spiracy,  though  some  attribute  their  exile  to   and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Corybantes. 
different  causSs.   The  worship  of  Juno  was  uni- '  Saturn  who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  tl« 

than  uTat  of  Jupiter,  ac-  \  worid  from  his  higher  Ti^^^^^^ 


thage,ancfafterwa^satRome:     The  ancients   *?  Saturn,  which  he  devoured  on  the  s^^ 
generklly  offered  on  her  altars  an  ewe  lamb  and   that  it  was  a  male  chUd.    JumUr  was  cdu^ted 
r«>w  the  fimt  day  of  every  month.    No  cows   in  a  cave  on  mount  Ida, '"  g^^J^f  *«^  "P^ 
were  ever  immolitcd  to  her,  because  she  as-   the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthim,  of  upon  housy 
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teooidiag  to  othifi.  He  tee«f«d  iIm  naoM  of 
JttpUer,  oimW  juvatu  pater.  Hk  cries  wem 
drowned  oy  the  noiee  of  cymbals  and  dmine, 
which  the  Corybantes  beat  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  Ops.  [Vid,  CorybarUeaA  As  soon 
as  he  was  a  year  old,  Jupiter  found  himself  suf- 
ficiency strong  Co  make  war  against  the  Titans^ 
who  had  unprisoned  his  fiOher  because  he  had 
brought  up  male  childrBn.  The  Titans  were 
oonouered,  and  Saturn  set  at  liberty  by  the 
hanas  of  his  son.  Saturn,  howsTer,  soon  after, 
apprehensive  of  the  power  of  Jupiter,  conspired 
against  his  life,  and  was,  for  this  treachenr, 
driven  from  his  kingdom  and  obliged  to  fly  (or 
safety  into  Latium.  Jupiter  divided  with  his 
brothers  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  reserved 
for  himself  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave 
the  empire  of  the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of 
the  internal  regions  to  Pluto.  He  married 
'i4ti0h  Themis,  Euronyme,  Ceres  Mnemosyne, 
I  fflt^mwt  and  Juno,  f  Vtd.  JunOf]  and  became  a 
Proteus  to  gratify  his  passions.  His  children 
wwe  also  numerous  as  well  as  his  mistresses. 
According  to  ApoOodorus,  1,  c  ^  he  was  fotber 
of  the  Seasons,  Irene,  EunomiiLthe  Fates,  Clo- 
tho^  tAchesis,  and  Atropos,  by  Themis;  of  Ve- 
nus, by  Dione:  of  the  Graces,  Afflaia,  En- 
phrosyne,  and  Thalia,  by  Eurynome,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus ;  of  Proserpine,  by  Styx ;  of  the 
nine  MuseS|  by  Mnemosyne,  &c  [  Vid.  Niobe^ 
Laodawiia,  Pyrrha,  Protogenia^  Etectra^ 
MaiOf  Semelt,  dec]  The  worship  of  Jupiter 
was  universal ;  he  was  the  Ammnn  of  the  Afri- 
cans) the  Belus  of  Babyfon,  the  Osiris  of  Egypt, 
&e.  His  surnames  were  numerouS|  man)r  of 
which  he  received  firom  the  place  or  function 
over  which  he  presided.  He  was  severally 
■called  Jupiter  Feretrius,  Inventor,  Elidus, 
Apomyosi  Capitolinus,  Latialis,  Pittor,  Spon- 
sor, H!ereeu8,  Anxurus,  Victor,  Maximus^  Op- 
timus,  Olympius,  Fluvialis,  &c  The  worship 
of  Jupiter  surpassed  that  of  the  other  gods  in 
solemnity.  His  altars  were  not  like  those  of 
Saturn  and  Diana,  stained  with  the  blood  of  hu- 
man victims,  but  he  was  delighted  with  the  sa- 
crifice of  goats,  sheea  and  white  bulls.  The  oak 
was  sacred  to  him,  because  he  first  taught  man- 
kind to  live  upon  aeoms.  He  is  generallj  re- 
presented as  sitting  upon  a  gokfen  or  ivory 
throne,  holding,  in  one  hand,  thunderbolts,  just 
ready  to  be  hurled,  and,  in  the  other,  a  sceptre 
of  cypress.  His  looks  express  majesty,  his 
beard  flows  bng  and  neglet^,  and  the  eagle 
stands  with  expuaded  win^  at  his  feet.  He  is 
sometimes  represented  vnth  the  upper  parts 
of  his  body  naked,  and  those  bek>w  the  waist 
carefully  covered,  as  if  to  show  that  h6  \b  visible 
to  the  ffods  above,  but  that  he  is  concealed  iVom 
the  aight  of  the  infaalMtants  of  the  earth.  Jupi- 
ter hi^  several  oracles,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  were  at  Dodona,  and  Ammon  in  Libya. 
As  Jupiter  was  the  king  and  father  of  gods  and 
men,  his  power  was  extended  over  the  deities, 
and  every  thing  was  subservient  to  his  will,  ex- 
cept the  Fates.  From  him  mankind  received 
their  blessings  and  their  miseries;  and  they 
looked  upon  him  as  acquainted  with  every  thing 
past,  present,  and  future.  He  was  represented 
s:t  Olympia  with  a  crown  like  olive  oianchea^ 
his  mantle  was  variegated  with  diflerent  flow- 
ers, paiticulariy  the  uly,  and  the  eaffle  perched 
9n  ths  top  of  ti^  sceptre  which  he  peld  in  his 
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hand.  The  Cretans  lepreseDted  Jupitef  witih 
oat  mn.  to  signify  that  the  soverei^  master  of 
the  world  ought  not  to  give  a  partial  ear  to  any- 
particular  person,  but  be  equally  candid  and 
propitious  to  all.  At  Lecedcmon  be  appeared 
with  four  heads,  that  he  might  seem  to  hear 
with  greater  readiness  the  difi^nt  prayers  and 
solicitations  which  were  daily  poured  to  hioi 
from  every  part  of  the  earth.  Patis.  I,  2,  &c. 
—LU.  1,  4,  5,  AC'-Diod.  1  and  3.— IRnner. 
Id.  1,  S^  dDC  Od,  1,  4,  &e, — Hymn,  ad  Jot, — 
Onaheiu. — CaUimac.  Jov. — Pindar.  Olfmp. — 
1,  3,  b.^ApoUon.  1,  AcSenod,  Thtog.  in 
Scut. — Here.  Oper.  et  Die*. — Lyeophron.  in 
CoM.'^Virg.  JEn.  1,  2.  Ac.  G.  ^^—Ovid.  Met, 
1,  fab.  1,  &c—HoraL  3,  od.  1,  dx.— Borof.  3, 
od.  1,  dx. 

JuTURKA,  a  sister  of  Tumusi  king  of  the 
Rutnti. '  She  heard  vrith  contempt  the  address- 
es of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others,  she  was 
not  un&vourable  to  his  passion,  so  that  the  god 
rewarded  her  love  with  immortality.  She  was 
afterwards  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same 
name  near  the  Nnmicus,  fiUling  into  the  Tiber. 
The  waters  of  that  fixmtain  were  used  in  saeri- 
floes,  and  particulariy  in  those  of  Vesta.  Tbej 
had  the  power  to  heal  diseases.  Varro  de  LL 
L.  1,  c  10.— Ovui.  Faat.  1,  v.  708,  L  S;  r. 
585.— Ftrg-.  Mn.  12,  v.  139.— Oc.  auent.  36. 

JoTRNTAS,  or  JuTENTUs,  a  ffoddesB  at  Rome^ 
who  preaided  over  jrouth  and  viffour.  She  is 
the  same  as  the  HeM  of  the  Qreeks,  represent- 
ed as  a  beaotiful  nymph,  arrayed  in  variegated 
garments.  Liv.  5,  c.  54,  I.  91,  c.  GS^  1. 36^  c 
36.— Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  ep.  9,  v.  12. 

IxioN,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Phlcgas, 
or,  according  to  Hyginus,  of  Leontee^  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  of  Antion,  by  Perimela 
daughter  of  Amythaon.  He  married  Dia. 
daughter  of  Eioneus  or  Deioneus,  and  promised 
his  father-in-law  a  valuable  present  for  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  m  his  daughter*^ 
husband.  Unwilling,  however,  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mises, he  invited  his  father-in-law  to  a  feast  at 
Larissa,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  when 
Deioneus  vras  come  sccorJing  to  the  sppoint- 
ment,  he  threw  him  into  a  pit  which  he  had 
previously  fitted  with  wood  and  burning  coaUk 
This  premeifitated  treachery  so  irritated  the 
neighbouring  princes,  that  aU  of  them  refused  to 
perform  the  usual  ceremonv  by  which  a  man 
was  then  purified  of  murder,  and  Ixion  was 
shunned  and  despiaed  by  all  mankind.  Jupiter 
had  compassion  upon  him,  and  carried  him  to 
heaven,  and  introduced  him  at  the  tables  of  the 
gods.  Here  he  became  enamoured  of  Juno, 
who  was  willing*to  gratify  hb  passion,  though, 
according  to  ot&rs,  she  informed  Jupiter  of  the 
attempt  on  her  virtue.  Jupiter  made  a  cloud  m 
the  shape  of  Juno,  and  carried  it  to  the  place 
where  Ixion  had  appointed  to  meet  Juno.  Ixion 
was  caught  in  the  snare,  and  from  his  embrace 
with  the  cloud,  he  had  the  Centaurs,  or,  accord- 
ing to  othei^  Centaurus.  [  Vid.  CctUauri.'] 
Jupiter,  diaploised  with  the  insolence  of  Ixion, 
banished  hixn  from  heaven ;  but  when  he  heard 
that  he  had  seduced  Juno,  the  sod  struck  him 
with  his  thunder,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  lie 
him  to  a  wheel  in  hell  whkh  oontinQally  whirla 
round.  The  wheel  was  perpetually  in  motion, 
therefore  the  punishment  of  Ixion  vras  eternal. 
Diad.  i.'^Hygin.  fab.  6^— Pindar.  2.^Pyth, 
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•l— Wr^.  a.  4,  V.  484.— ^n.  6,  t.  601.— Or<A 
Mtt.  12,  V.  310  and  338.— P^iAwlr.  /c  2,  c.  3. 


LaddacIoei^  a  name  given  to  (Edipus,  at 
descended  from  Labdacaa. 

Labdaccs,  a  son  of  Polydonw  by  Nycteia, 
the  daughter  of  Nycteos,  king  of  Thebes.  His 
Either  and  mother  died  durms  his  childhood, 
and  he  was  left  to  the  cara  of  Nycteos,  who  at 
his  death  left  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Ly- 
«us,  with  orders  to  restore  it  to  Labdacos  as 
soon  as  of  age.  He  was  fiither  to  Laios. 
It  is  unknown  whether  he  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Thebea.  According  to  Statins,  his  Other's 
name  was  Phcenix.  His  descendants  were 
called  Labdaeide*,  Slai,  Theb.  6,  ▼.  i^h-^Apol- 
lod.  8,  c.  5.— Paw.  2,  c  6, 1.  9,  c  5. 

LAfiaADEUs,  a  samame  of  Jopiter  in  Caria. 
The  word  is  deiived  from  hbryt,  which  in  the 
langoage  of  Iha  oonntiy  signifies  an  hatchet, 
which  Jupiter's  statue  held  m  iU  hand.    Plui. 

Labyrutthos,^  a  building^  whose  numerous 
passages  and  perplexing  windings  render  the 
ascape  from  it  difficult,  and  ahnoet  impracticable. 
There  were  four  very  fttmons  among  the  an- 
cients, one  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles  or  Arsi- 
noe,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lemnos,  and 
a  fourth  in  Italy,  built  by  Poraenna.  That  of 
Egypt  wasthe  most  ancient,  and  Herodotus,  who 
saw  it,  declares  that  the  beauty  and  the  art  of 
the  building  were  almost  beyond  belief.  It  was 
built  by  twelve  kings  who  at  one  time  reigned 
in  Egyptj  and  it  was  intended  ibr  the  plaoa  of 
their  bunal,  and  to  commemorate  the  actions  of 
their  reign.  It  was  divided  into  12  haUs,  or, 
according  to  Pliny,  into  16^  or,  as  Sbabo  men- 
tions, into  27.  Tike  halls  were  vaidted  accord- 
ing to  the  relation  of  Herodotus.  They  had 
each  ttx  doors,  opening  to  the  north,  and  the 
same  number  to  the  south^  all  surronnded  by 
one  waU.  The  edLSce  contained  SOOOohambers, 
1600  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  same  number 
below.  The  cnambers  above  were  seen  by 
Heroddtus,  and  astonished  him  beyond  cancep- 
tion,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  those  oe- 
k>w,  where  were  buried  the  holy  crocodiles  and 
the  monarchs  whose  munificence  had  raised  the 
edifice.  The  roofii  and  waM  were  incrasted 
with  marble,  and  adorned  with  sculptured  fi- 
gures. The  halls  were  surrounded  with  stately 
and  polished  piOais  of  white  stone,  and,  aceord- 
ing  to  some  authors^  the  opening  of  the  doors, 
was  aitftiUy  attended  with  a  termle  noise,  like 
peals  of  thunder.  The  labyrinth  of  Crete  was 
built  by  DsBdalos,  in  imitation  of  that  of  £^gypt) 
and  it  is  the  most  ftmous  of  idl  in  classiicaJ  his- 
tory. It  was  the  place  of  confinement  for  Ds- 
dams  himself,  and  the  prison  of  the  Minotaur. 
According  to  Plmj  the  labyrinth  of  Lemnos 
•urpassed  the  others  in  gtandeor  and  magni- 
ficence. It  was  8ui^N>rted  by  forty  columns  of 
uncommon  height  and  thickness,  and  equally 
admirable  for  their  beauty  andspfendour.  Meta^ 
1,  c  9.— PZin.  36,  c.  13.— Sfrofr.  10.— IKod. 
l.—BerodoL  fi;  c.  14a— Ftry.  j^n,  5,  v.  588. 

LIocDJEMON,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta 
the  daughter  of  Adas,  who  married  Sparta  the 
daughter  of  Eim)tas,  by  whom  he  had  Amyclas 
and  Enrydice  tbo  wife  of  Aailsias.    ELe  wif. 


the  first  who  inttoduced  the  woithip  of  tl^ 
Graces  in  Ijaconia,  and  who  first  built  them  a 
temple.  From  I^acedemon  and  his  wife,  the 
capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Laoedemon  and 
Sparta,  ApoUod,  3,  c  10.— Hygin.  fcb.  156k— 
Pau».  3,  c  1.     Vid.  Part.  I. 

ULCHESIS.     Vid.  ParccB. 

Laertes.     Vid.  ParU  L  and  II. 

L-EsTBYcSNfes,  the  most  ancient  inhabitanta 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  ho- 
man  flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their 
coasts,  they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  lam 
companions.  [  Vid,  AntiphaUt.]  They  were 
of  a  gigantic  stature,  accordroff  to  Homer,  wha 
however  does  not  mention  their  country,  but 
onhy  speaks  of  Lamus  as  their  capital.  A  colo- 
ny of  them,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  inta 
Italy,  with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they 
built  the  tovm  of  Formic,  whence  the  epithet 
of  LoMtrygmia  is  <rften  used  for  that  of  i?\Mrw 
miana.  Plin,  3,  c  5.— Owd.  Met,  14,  v.  233, 
Ac  FoMt  4.  es  PotU.  4,  ep.  10.— Tzete.  tn 
Lyeophr.  V.  662  and  BlS.-^Bomer.  Od,  10,  y. 
81.-fiW.  7,  y.  276.  .      ^^^  - 

LaiIdes,  a  patronymic  of  CEdipus  son  of 
Laius.    OM.  Afe*.  6,  fob.  la 

Laixts,  a  son  of  Labdacus,  who  soooeeded  ta 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather 
Nycteus  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Ly- 
ons till  his  grandson  came  of  age.  He  was 
driven  ftom  fis  kingdom  by  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus,  who  were  incensed  against  Lycus  for  the 
indignities  which  Antiope  had  suffered.  He 
was.  afterwards  restored,  and  married  Jocasta 
the  daughter  of  Creon.  l^^- ^"^T^i^ 
phocl.  in  CEkUp.-Hygin.  9  ««"1^66.-£«)rf. 
4.--ApoUod.  3,  c  5.— JPatifc  9,  c.  5  and  26.— 

Plui.  de  Curios,  c  n    4^ 

LiMTA  and  Ahxbsia,  two  deities  of  Crete, 
whose  worship  was  the  same  as  at  Eleusis. 
The  Ewdanrianamade  them  two  sUtues  of  an 
oUve  tree  given  them  by  the  Athenians,  pro- 
vided they  came  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva 
at  Athens.    Potis.  aiC-30,&c. 

LXmijb,  certain  monsters  of  Africa,  tvho  naa 
the  foce  and  breast  of  a  woman,  snd  the  rest  of 
the  body  like  that  of  a  serpent  They^lured 
strangere  to  come  to  them,  that  they  mig^t  de- 
vour them;  and  though  they  were  not  endowed 
vrith  the  foculty  of  speech,  yet  their  hissings  were 
nIeasinffandaineeaWa.  Soroebehevethemtobo 
v^he?orra£erevUspinliswho^iinderthefora 
of  a  beautiftd  woman,  entked  young  children  and 
devoured  them.  Acoor«M  to  seme,  ^  fable 
of  the  LanriB  is  derived  from  the  amours  of 
Jupiter  wUh  a  certain  beautiftd  woman  caUed 
Lamia,  whom  the  jealousy  of  J^io  rendered 
dei^Sed,  and  whose  ckiHiea  sbed<«troyed> 
opon^rhioh  Lamia  bkame  inssne,  aad  so  dcs- 
nnate  that  she  eat  up  aU  the  children  Uiatcame 
fo  her  way.  Th§y  are  also  friled  Lerouroj. 
r  Vid,  Lemures,]  PhUosin  in  Ap.-^Borat,  Art, 
PoH,  y.  340.— Plu*.  de  O*^"^'.  ^^ 
LampStia,  L  a  daughter  ot  ApoUo  ««  Wee- 
ra.  She^wHh  her  sister  PhaetuM.  guarded  ber 
fiither's  flocks  in  SicUy  when  Ulysses  arrived 
on  the  coaste  of  that  island.  The  companions 
of  Ulysses,  impelled  by^nnger,  V^J'^.^f^ 
their  W^ty.'bot  carri^  •'~?  •il>^**^i™S 
ofSe  oxei^    They  then  embarited  on  boanl 
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iteir  ships,  but  here  tbe  rfseiMtaient  of  Japiter 
followed  tbem.  A  storm  anss,  and  they  all 
perished  exos^  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  on 
the  broken  piece  of  a  mast.    Homer.  Od.  \% 

T.  119.- Properl.  3,  eL  12. II.  According 

to  Ovid,  Met,  %  ▼.  349,  Lampetia  is  one  of  the 
Heliades,  who  was  changed  into  a  poplar  tree 
at  the  death  of  her  brother  Phaeton. 

LiUfFKTO.  and  Lampeoo,  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  wao  boasted  heiself  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mars.  She  gained  many  conquests  in 
Asia,  whefe  she  founded  several  cities.  She 
was  sorprned  afterwards  by  a  band  of  barba- 
fians,  and  destroyed  with  her  female  attendants. 
Justin.  9;  c.  4. 

LXmos,  t  a  king  of  the  Lastrygones,  who 
Is  supposed  by  some  to  have  founded  Formin 
in  Italy.  The  family  of  the  Lamia  at  Rome 
was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  de> 

•oended  from  him.    Horat.  3,  od.  17. II.  A 

son  of  Hercules  and  Ompbal^  who  succeeded 
his  mother  on  the  throne  of  Lydia.  OvicL 
Heroid,  9,  y.  64.     Vid,  Part  I. 

LaScoon,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or, 
according  to  ethers,  of  Antenor,  or  of  Capys. 
As  beioff  priest  of  Apollo,  he  was  commiflsioned 
by  the  Trojans  to  offer  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to 
render  him  propitious.  Daring  the  sacrifice 
two  enormous  setpents  issued  fr<nn  tbe  sea,  and 
attacked  Laoc<k>n's  two  sons,  who  stood  next 
to  the  altar.  The  father  inmiediateiy  attempted 
to  defend  his  sons,  but  theserpente  falling  upon 
him  squeezed  him  in  their  complicated  wreaths, 
so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  This 
punishmsnt  was  inflicted  upon  him  for  his 
temerity  in  dissuading  tbe  Trojans  to  bring  into 
the  city  the  fotal  wooden  horse  which  the  Grreeks 
had  consecrated  to  Minerva,  as  also  fot  his  im- 
piety in  hurling  a  javelin  against  the  sides  of  the 
horse  as  it  entered  within  the  walls.  Hyginus 
attributes  this  to  his  marriage  against  the  con- 
sent of  Apollo^  or,  according  to  others,  for  his 
polluting  the  temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his 
wife  Antiope,  before  the  stetue  of  the  god. 
Virg.  jEn.  a;  V.  41  and  201.    Bygin,  fab.  135. 

LAODiMij,  I.  a  son  of  Aldnous,  king  of  the 
Fhaacians,  who  offered  to  wrestle  with  Ulysses 
while  at  his  father's  court.  Ulysses,  mindful 
of  the  hospitality  of  Alcinous,  refused  thechid- 

lenge  of  Lnodamas.    H(mier,  Od,  7,  v.  170 

H.  A  son  of  Eteocles,  king  of  Thebes,    jpaus, 

J%  C.  JL9. 

LidDAliiA,  La  daughter  of  Acastus  and  As* 
tydamia,  who  married  Protesikus,  the  son  of 
Iphiclus,  kmg  of  a  part  of  Thossaly.  When 
she  heard  that  he  had  fidlen  by  the  hand  of 
Hector,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a  husband 
whom  she  had  tenderly  foved,  she  ordeied  a 
wooden  statqe  to  be  made  and  regularly  placed 
m  her  bed.  Iphiclus  ordered  the  wooden  unaire 
l!Jt  ^^S^w  ^1^  of  dissipating  hb  dau^b- 
Ihl«?h^;i*l?«n.*i"'^  wcoeed.*  LaodaSia 

andpenshed.  This  circumstance  has  given  5c^ 
casion  to  fabulous  traditions  related  by  &e  poets, 
which  mention,  that  ProlesUaus  was  restored  to 
life,  and  to  Laodamia  for  three  hours :  and  that 
when  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  infernal 
jegions,  be  penuaded  hjs  wife  to  accompany 
bun.  Vtrg.  JEn.  6,  v.  447.— o»trf.  Hcren 
\Z,^Uy^n.  fob.  104.— Pn>per#.  1,  el.  19     ^j 

U.    AdaughleiofBeUerophonbyAchemone. 
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the  daughter  of  king  lobates.  She  had  a  soft 
by  Jupiter,  called  Sarpedon.  She  dedicated 
herself  to  tbe  service  of  Diana,  and  hunted  witb 
her;  but  her  haughtiness  proved  &Ul  to  her, 
and  she  perished  by  the  arrows  of  the  goddess. 
Homer.  II.  6^  12  and  16. 

LAodice,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Acamas,  son  of 
Theseus,  when  he  came  with  XHomedes  from 
the  Greeks  to  Troy  with  an  embassy  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  Uelen.  She  afterwards  mar- 
ried Helicaon  son  of  Antenor,  and  Telephus 
kiQff  of  Mysia.  Some  call  her  Astyoche.  Ac- 
cormng  to  the  Gbeek  sholiast  of  Lycophroa, 
Laodice  threw  herself  from  the  top  of  a  tower 
and  was  killed  when  Troy  was  sacked  by  the 
Greeks.     Dietye  Cret.  l.—Paus.  13,  c  26.— 

Homer,  II.  3  and  6. II.   A  daughter  of 

Agamemnon,  called  also  Electra.  Homer.  II.  9. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

LiODdcusy  a  son  of  Antenor,  whose  form 
Minerva  borrowed,  to  advise  Pandarus  to  break 
tbe  treaty  which  subsisted  between  the  GrceJuc 
and  Trojans.    Homer.  IL  4. 

Laogobab,  a  king  of  the  Diyopea^  who  ac- 
customed his  subjects  to  become  robbers.  Ho 
plundered  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
was  killed  by  Hercules.  ApoUod.  2>  c  7. — 
Died.  4. 

^  La5mbdon,  son  of  IIus  kin^  of  Troy,  mar- 
ried Strymo,  called  Igr  some  Placia,  or  LiHicippe^ 
by  whom  he  had  Podarces,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Hesione.  He  built 
the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  assisted  by  Apolla 
and  Neptune,  whom  Jupiter  had  banished  from 
heaven,  and  condemned  to  be  subservient  U> 
the  will  of  I^aomedon  for  one  year.  When  th» 
walls  were  finished,  Laomedon  refused  to  re- 
ward the  labours  of  the  gods,  and  soon  after  hia 
territories  were  laid  waste  by  the  god  of  the 
ses,  and  his  subjecte  were  visited  by  a  pesUlcnoe 
sent  by  ApoUo.  He  was  put  to  (teath  by  Her- 
cules after  a  reign  of  29  years.  [  Vid.  Hesione.] 
Homer.  M.  21.—  Virg.  jEn.  2  and  9.— Ortrf. 
Met.  11,  fab.  6.—AjM>d.  2,  c  5.— Paw.  7,  c. 
20.— Horof.  3,  od.  S.—Bygin,  80. 
.  Laothoe,  a  daughter  of  Altes,  a  king  of  the 
Leleges,  who  married  Priam,  and  became  mother 
of  Lycaon  and  Polydorus.  fiomer,  iZ,  21,  v. 
85, 

Laphbia,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Patna  in 
Achaia,  where  she  had  a  temple,  wiUi  a  statuo 
of  ^old  and  ivory,  which  represented  her  in  the 
habit  of  a  huntress.  The  statue  was  made  by 
Menechmus  and  Soidas,  two  artiste  of  celebrity. 
This  name  was  given  to  the  goddess  from  Li^ 
phirus,  the  son  ofDelphus,  who  consecrated  the 
statue  to  her.  There  was  a  festival  of  the  god- 
dess there,  called  also  Laphria,  of  which  Paxts^ 
7,  c  18,  gives  an  account. 

Lapith£,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  [  Vid.  La^ 
pUhut.] 

XaptTHUs,  a  son  of  ApoDo^  by  Stilbe.  He 
was  brother  to  Centaurus,  and  married  Ortii- 
nome,  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he 
had  Phorbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of  La- 
pitluB  was  ffiven  to  tne  numerous  children  of 
Fhorbas  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  inhabit-* 
ante  of  the  country  of  which  they  had  obtained 
the  sovereignty.  The  chief  of  the  Lapith«  «». 
sembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Firitboua, 
QQo  of  their  nuoaberi  ai^d  among  them  werq 
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Thetoui,  Dryasi  Hoplens,  MopstM,  Pbalerufl, 
Exftdiuft,  Proiochasj  Titaresius,  Ac.  The  Cen- 
taan  were  also  invited  to  partake  the  common 
festivity,  ind  the  amusements  would  have  been 
barmlesB  and  innocent,  had  not  one  of  the  in- 
toxicated Centaurs  offered  violence  to  Hippoda- 
mia,  the  wife  of  Pirithoos.  The  Lapitbs  re- 
sented the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  supported 
their  companions,  upiOn  which  the  quarrel  be- 
came universal,  and  ended  in  blows  and  slaugh- 
ter. Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and  at 
last  weie  obliged  to  retire.  [Vid.  Centauri.] 
The  invention  of  bits  and  bridles  for  horses  is 
attributed  to  the  Lapitbs.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  115. 
^n.  6,  V.  601, 1.  7,  v.  305.— Owd.  Met.  12,  v. 
530,  L  14>  V.  eTiO.—HcBiod.  in  ScuL—Diod.  4. 
— Pt'Tid.  2.— Py/A.— <Sara6.  9.— Sto/.  Tkeb.  7, 
V.304. 

Lira,  or  Laranda,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daugh- 
ter of  the  river  Almon  in  Latium,  fiimous  for 
her  beauty  and  her  loquacity,  which  her  parents 
long  endeavoured  to  corre^  but  in  vain.  She 
revealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of  her  husband  Ju- 
piter with  Jutuma,  for  which  the  gud  cut  off  her 
tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct  her  to 
the  infernal  regions.  Lara  became  mother  of 
two  children,  to  whom  the  Romans  have  paid 
divine  honours,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some, 
under  the  name  of  Lares.     Ovtd,  JRtui,  Q,  v. 

599. 

Lares,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  houses  and  families.  They  were 
two  in  number,  sons  of  Mercury  by  Lara. 
[  Vid.  Lara.]  In  process  of  time  their  power 
vma  extended  not  only  over  houses,  but  also  over 
the  country  and  sea ;  and  we  find  Lares  Urbo' 
ni  to  preside  over  the  cities,  I\imiliatea  over 
houses,  Rustici  over  the  country,  Compitales 
over  cross  roads,  Marini  over  the  sea,  Ftux/es 
over  the  roads,  Patdlarii,  &c.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  some,  the  worship  of  the  gods 
Liares,  who  are  snpposedto  be  the  same  as  the 
manes,  arises  frcmi  the  ancient  custom,  among 
the  Romans  and  other  nations,  of  burying  their 
dead  in  their  houses,  and  from  their  belief  that 
their  spirits  continually  hovered  over  the  houses 
fat  the  protection  of  its  inhabitants.^  The  sta- 
tues of  the  Lares,  resembling  monkies,  and  co- 
vered with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  in  a 
nich  behind  the  doors  of  the  houses,  or  around 
the  hearths.  At  the  feet  of  the  Lares  was  the 
£gure  of  a  dog  barking,  to  intimate  their  care 
and  vigilance.  Incense  was  burnt  on  their 
altars,  and  a  sow  was  also  oflered  on  particular 
days.  Their  festivals  were  observed  at  Rome 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  their  statues  were 
crovmed  with  garlands  of  flowers^  and  offerings 
of  firuit  presented.  The  word  Lares  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  word  Lars,  which 
signifies  conductor  or  leader.  Omd.  Fast.  5^  v. 
!&.— %#u».  8,  V.  a— P/w/.  in  Qwest,  Rom.^ 
Varro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  10.— Horo*.  3,  od.  23.— 
PlauLvnAiU.^*  Cist. 

Larva,  [a  name  given  to  wicked  spirits.  The 
word  itself  signifies  a  mask.     Vid.  idtmures.] 

Latialis,  a  f  umame  of  Jupiter,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  upon 
mount  Albonus  at  stated  times.  The  festivals, 
which  were  first  instituted  by  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  lasted  15  days.  JUv.2l.  Vid,  reria 
JxUina. 
I   LatInus,  I.  a  son  of  Faanas  by  Mtrica,  king 


of  the  Aborigines  in  Italy,  who  from  him  Wef» 
^Ued  Latini.  Wd  married  Amats,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Vid.  JEneas^* 
If.  A  son  of  Sylvius  \£neas,  sumamed  abo 
Sylvius.  He  was  the  5th  king  of  the  Latins; 
and  sucseeded  his  father.  He  vras  father  to 
Alba  his  successor..  Dionys.  1,  e.  15. — Liv.  2, 
c.  3. 

Latobivb,  the  god  of  health  among  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

Latois,  a  name  of  Diana,  as  being  the  daogh- 
ter  of  Latona. 

LatOna,  a  daughter  of  Cobus  the  Titan  and 
Phcebe,  or,   according  to  Homer,  of  Saturn. 
She  was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated 
for  the  favours  which  she  granted  to  Jupiter. 
Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  husband's  amour& 
made  Latona  the  object  of  her  vengeance,  and 
sent  the  serpent  Python  to  disturb  her  peace  and 
prosecute  her.    Latona  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  continually 
alarmed  for  feai-  of  Python.    She  was  driven 
from  heaven,  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  re- 
fused to  give  her  a  place  where  she  might  find 
rest  and  bring  forth.     Neptune,  moved  with 
compassion,  struck  with  his  trident  and  made 
immoveable  the  island  of  Delos»  which  before 
wandered  in  the  ^gean,  and  appeared  some- 
times above,  and  sometimes  below,  the  surftce 
of  the  sea.    Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by 
Jupiter,  came  to  Delos,  where  she  resumed  her 
original  shape,  and  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  leaning  against  a  nahn  tree  or  an  olive. 
Her  repose  was  of  short  duration ;  Juno  disco- 
vered the  place  of  her  retreat,  and  obliged  her 
to  fly  from  Dek>s.   She  wandered  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  world ;  and  in  Caiia,  where  her 
fatiffue  compelled  her  to  tAao^  she  was  insulted 
ana  ridiculed  by  peasants  of  whom  die  asked 
for  water  while  tney  were  weeding  a  marsh. 
Their  refusal  and  insolence  provoked  her,  and 
she  entreated  Jupiter  to  punish  their  barbarity. 
They  were  all  changed  into  frogs.    Her  beauty 
proved  fiital  to  the  giant  Tityus,  whom  Apolto 
and  Diana  put  to  death.    [  Vid.  T^yus.]    At 
last,  Latona  became  a  powerful  deity,  and  saw 
her  children  receive  dinne  honours.    Her  wor- 
ship was  jgenerally  established  where  her  chil- 
dren received  adoration,  particulariy  at  Aigoc. 
Delos,  &c.  where  she  had  tempfes.    She  had 
an  oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  true  de- 
cisive answers  which  it  gave.    Diod.  5. — He- 
rodot.  2,  c.  155.— Paitt.  5  and  3. — fkmer.  JR. 
21.    Ifymn,  in  Ap.  ^  Dian. — Hesiod.  Theog 
—ApoUod.  3,  c.  5  and  10.— Ovuf.  Met.  6,  v.  160. 
^Hygin.  fab.  140. 

Lavcrka,  the  goddew  of  thieves  and  disho- 
nest persons  at  Rome.  She  did  not  only  pre- 
side over  robbers,  called  fhmi  her  Latemianes^ 
but  she  protected  such  as  deceived  others,  or 
formed  their  secret  machinations  in  obscurity 
and  silence.  Her  worship  was  very  popular, 
and  the  Romans  raised  her  an  altar  near  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  which,  from  that  circom- 
stanoe,  was  called  the  gate  of  Lavema.  Sha 
was  generally  represented  by  a  head  vrithout 
a  body.  Ofrat.  1,  ep.  16,  v.  60.—  Forro  de  L. 
Lt,  4. 

LavInia.  a  daughter  of  king  Latinos  and 
Amata.  '  She  was  brtretbed  to  her  relation  king 
Tumus,  but  because  the  oracle  ordered  her  fkr 
ther  to  many  ber  to  a  foreign  prince^  the  was 
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gbvnto  J&neMaflertliedeftftkof  Turmw.  At 
ber  hosUnd't  death  the  wa<  M  pregnant ;  and 
bebff  fearful  of  the  tyranny  of  Aacaniu%  ber 
aon- in-law,  she  fled  into  the  waods,  where  she 
brought  forth  a  eon  called  JEneas  SylTtos. 
Diontf.  BaL  1.—  Virg.  jEn.  6  and  l.—Ovid, 
Met,  14,  ▼.  607.— 1^».  I,  c.  1. 

Lausus,  I.  a  son  of  Numitor.  and  brother  of 
Ilia.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  uncle  Amu- 
lius,  who  usurped  his  Other's  throne.     Ovid. 

Faat,  4,  ▼.  54. II.   A  son  of  Mexenttus, 

king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  killed  by  ^neas  in 
the  war  which  his  father  and  Turnus  made 
against  the  Trojans.  Virg.  Ain,  1,  ▼.  649, 1. 
10,  ▼.  496,  dbc 

Learchus,  a  son  of  Athamaf  aad  Ino.  [Fid* 
AthamoM.] 

Led  A,  a  daughter  of  king  Thespios  and  En- 
rythemis,  who  married  Ty  ndaras,  king  of  Spar- 
ta. (  Vid.  CaMor.)  Some  mvtholo^ists  attribute 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  to  P^emesw ;  and  theT 
further  mention,  that  Leda  was  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  children  which  sprang  from 
the  cfgs  brought  forth  by  Nemesis.  [  Vid.  Se- 
Una.]  To  reconcile  this  diversity  of  opinioos, 
others  maintain  that  Leda  received  the  name  of 
Nemesis  after  death.  Homer  and  Hesiod  make 
no  mention  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Jupiter 
into  a  swan,  whence  some  have  imagined  that 
the  &ble  was  unknown  to  these  two  ancient 
poeU,  and  probably  invented  since  their  age. 
ApoUod,  1,  c.  8, 1.  3,  c  10.— Ovid,  MtL  6,  ▼. 
m.—Hetiod.  17,  V.  55.— iB^«r»«.  fob.  77  — 
I»ocr.  in  Ikl.'-Bomer,  Od.  1 1.— £?««».  in  Hei. 
Lelaps,  I.  a  dog  that  never  £dled  to  seixe 
and  conquer  whatever  animal  he  was  ordered  to 
pursue.  It  was  civen  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and 
Procris  reconciled  herself  to  ber  husband  by  pre- 
senting him  with  that  valuable  present  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Procris  had  received  it  from 
Minos,  as  a  reward  for  the  dangerous  wounds 
of  which  she  had  cured  him.    ^gin,  hb.  128. 

—Ovid.  Atet.  7,  v.  771.— Pau*.  9,  c  19. IL 

One  of  Action's  dogs.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  211. 
LkMURES,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The  an- 
cients supposed  that  the  souls,  after  death,  wan- 
dered all  over  the  world,  andilisturbed  the  peace 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  good  spirits  were  call- 
ed Lare»  familiarea^  and  the  evil  ones  were 
known  by  the  name  of  JLarvce,  or  Ltmurea. 
They  tornfled  the  ffood,  and  continually  haunt- 
ed the  wicked  ana  impbus;  and  the  Romans 
had  the  superstition  to  celebrate  festivals  in  their 
honour,  called  Lemuria^  or  LemuToiia^  in  the 
month  of  May.  They  were  first  institoted  by 
Romulus  to  appease  tne  manes  of  his  brother 
Remus,  flrom  whom  they  were  called  Remuria^ 
and,  by  corruption,  Lmnuria.  These  solemni- 
ties continued  three  nights,  during  which  the 
temples  of  the  gods  were  shut,  and  marriages 
prohibited.  It  was  umal  for  the  people  to  throw 
black  beans  on  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  or  to 
bum  them,  as  the  smell  was  sa[^K)sed  to  be  in- 
supportable  to  them.  They  also  muttered  ma- 
1  words,  and,  by  beating  kettles  and  drums, 
believed  that  the  ghosts  wouM  depart,  and 
no  longer  come  to  terrify  their  relations  upon 
earth.  Ovid.  FaH.  5,  v.  421,  Ajc—OoraL  2, 
ep.  2,  V.  209^-/'er#iu*  5»  v.  186. 

Lenjeus,  a  snmame  of  Baooha%  fitom  Xsmc^ 
a  wne-j>ren.  There  vras  a  fiMrtival,  called  Le- 
ruta,  celebrated  in  lus  honour,  ia  wAiich  the  oe- 
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lemonies  observed  at  the  other  festivals  cf  ih^ 
1^  chiefly  prevailed.  There  were,  besides,  poe- 
tical contentions,  &c.  Pmu*. —  Virg.  O.  2,  v. 
4.  jEn.  4,  V.  207.— Oeui.  MeL  4,  v.  14.  Vid. 
PartU. 

Legs,  a  son  of  Orpheus,  who  immolated  his 
three  daughters  for  the  good  of  Athens.  Ftrf. 
I^eocoriot^. 

Lestrtgunes.     Vid.  LaUrygonet. 

LfeTHB,  I.  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose  wa- 
ten  the  soub  of  the  dead  drank  after  they  had 
been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  time  in  Tar> 
tarus.  It  had  the  power  of  making  them  for- 
get whatever  they  bad  done,  seen,  or  heanTbe- 

forflL  as  the  name  implies^  Xfi*,  obUvioti. IL 

Lethe  is  a  river  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtes, 
which  runs  under  the  ground,  and  same  time 
after  rises  again ;  whence  the  origin  of  the  fable 
of  the  Lethean  streams  of  oblivkm. UL  An- 
other in  Bcaotia,  whose  waters  were  drank  by 
those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  TrophoniosL 
iMcan.  9».  V.  25b.— Ovid.  TVirf.  4^  el.  1,  v.  47. 
—  Virg^  G.  4,  V.  545.  jEn.  6,  v.  714.— //«/:  1, 
V.  236, 1  10,  V.  566.— Potts.  9,  c.  d9.—Horai^ 

4,  od.  7,  V.  art 

LevIna,  a  goddess  at  Rems^  who  preside 
over  the  action  of  the  peisea  who  took  up  frooi. 
the  ground  a  newly-born  child  afWr  it  had  been, 
pbced  there  by  the  midwife.  This  was  generals 
ly  done  bj^  the  father,  and  so  leligioualy  observ- 
ed was  this  ceremony,  that  th»  legitimacy  of  » 
child  could  be  disputed  witbool  it 

Lbcce,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  Euvioe  sea,  of 
a  triangular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Borysthenes.  Aocordingto 
the  poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were 
pteoed  there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they 
enjoyed  peipetual  fbhdty,  and  reaped  therepoecv 
to  which  tneir  benevonnoe  to  mankind,  tend 
their  exploits  during  Itfo^  seemed  to  Mtitle  them. 
From  that  drcumstanoe  it  has  been  often  called 
the  island  of  the  bleised,  dee.  According  ta 
some  accounts^  Achilles  celebrated  there  his 
nuptials  with  Iphigenis.  or  rather  Helen,  and 
shared  the  pleasures  of  the  ptaoe  with  the  manes 
ofAjax,dcc  Shrab.2. — Meia,2fe.  7.-^Awunian^ 
92.— Q.  Calab.  3,  v.  773. — ^IJ.  One  of  the. 
Ooeanides  whom  Pluto  carried  into  hu  kingu 
dooL 

Leucippb^  I.  a  brother  of  T^darws,  king  oT* 
Sparta,  who  married  Pbilodice  daughter  e^ 
Inachus,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  W- 
lain  and  Phmbe,  known  by  the  patronymic  of 
Leudppides.  They  vrere  carried  away  by  their 
oovsins  Castor  and  Polhuc,  as  they  were  goine 
to  eelebnie  their  miptials  with  Lyncos  and 
Idas.     Ovid.  JfYut.  6,  v.  TOl.-ApoUod.  9,  c. 

10,  Ac—PauB.  3,  c  17  and  26. IL  A  son 

of  Xantfaus,  descended  firom  BelleR>pbon.  He 
became  deepiv  enamoured  of  one  of  his  ststetB. 
Some  time  after  the  fiither  resolved  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Lydan  prmee.  The 
future  husband  was  informed  that  the  daughter 
of  Xanthus'seeretly  entertained  a  lover,  and  he 
commnaioated  the  inteUigence  to  the  fiither. 
Xanthus  upon  this  secretlT  watched  his  daurii- 
tei^  and  wMn  Leuoippus  had  introduced  hrai- 
self  to  her  bed,  the  mther,  in  his  eagerness  ta 
discover  tiie  seducer,  occasioned  a  little  noise  in' 
the  room.  The  daughter  wns  alarmed^  and  mm 
she  attempted  to  escape  she  received  a  mortal 
would  fipom  her  fiither,  who  took  Ker  to  be  the- 
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lover.  hmdppuM  came  to  lier  asButuioe,  and 
stabbed  his  &ther  in  the  dark,  withont  knowing 
who  he  was.  Thia  accidental  parricide  obliged 
Leucippus  to  fly  from  his  country.  He  came  to 
Crete,  where  the  inhabitanU  refnaed  to  give  him 
An  asylum  when  acquainted  with  the  atrocious- 
neaa  of  his  crime,  and  he  at  last  came  to  Ephe- 
•ui^  where  be  died  in  the  greatest  misery  and  re- 

moise.    Hermetianax  apud  Parthen.  c  5. 

in.  A  son  of  (Enomaus,  who  became  enamoor- 
ed  of  Daphne,  and  to  obtain  her  confidence  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  female  dress,  and  attended 
bis  mistress  as  a  companion.  He  gained  the 
afEections  of  Daphne  by  his  obsequiousness  and 
attention,  but  his  artifice  at  last  proved  fatal 
through  the  influence  and  jealousy  of  his  rival 
Apollo  t  for  when  Daphne  and  her  attendants 
weie  bathing  in  the  Ladon,  the  sex  of  Leudp- 
pus  veas  discovered,  and  he  perished  by  the  darts 
of  the  females.  Parihen.  Erotic,  c  16.— Paw. 
8,cd0. 

LfitJcdTHOA,  or  Leucothea,  I.  the  wife  of 
Athamas,  changed  into  a  sea  deity.  [  Vid.  Ino.] 
She  was  called  Mutura  by  the  Romans,  who 
raised  her  atemple,  where  aU  the  jpeople,  parti- 
cularly women,  oflfered  vows  for  their  brothel's 
children.  They  did  not  entreat  the  deitv  to 
protect  their  own  children,  because  Ino  had  been 
unfortunate  in  her's.  No  female  slaves  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  temple,  or  if  their  cnrio- 
iity  templed  them  to  tran^ivse  this  rule,  they 
were  beaten  away  with  the  greatest  severity.  To 
this  supplication  for  other  people's  children, 
Ovid  alludes  in  these  lines :  Poit,  6. 

Non  tamen  Aanc,  Tpro  stripe  tudpia  maUr, 
adoratf 
Ipea  parumfelix  viaafuiaae  parens, 

II.  A  daughter  of  king  Orchamus  by  Eury- 

nome.  ApoUo  became  enamoured  of  her,  when 
Clytia,  who  tenderly  k>ved  Apollo,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  amours  with  Leucothoe.  discover- 
*y}  (he  w!u>k  intrigue  to  her  &ther,  who  ordered 
hi-  .'ntjj  .iLi  t*.  Ik-  bu*-*  '  rlive.  The  lover,  un- 
tt'-!.  tu  !>;.vt'  i.i:<-  ini.  i  •{•  ...  sprinkled  nectar  and 
4iii.'tr.>.<i:)  PI!  hi  in- I  ..  .ichjpenetTating  as  fiuT 
uij  t'o  ii«^:v.  .  I.<(T  i  •  i]ito  a  beautiful  tree, 
which  bears  the  itu,akmcense.  Ovid,  MU,  4, 
V.  196.     Vid,  Part  I. 

LiBBNTiNA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  where  the  young  women  used 
to  dedicate  the  toys  and  childish  amusements  of 
their  youth  when  arrived  at  nubile  years.  Var- 
ro  de  It,  Li.  bf  c  6. 

Liber,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  signifies 
free,  '  He  received  this  name  from  his  delivering 
some  cities  of  BcDOtia  from  slavery,  or,  Accota- 
ing  to  others,  because  wine,  of  which  he  was  the 
patron,  delivered  mankind  from  their  cares,  and 
made  them  speak  with  freedom  and  unconcern. 
The  word  is  often  used  for  wine  itself  Senec 
de  Iranq,  antm. 

Libera,  I.  a  goddess^  the  same  as  Proserpine. 

Cic,  in  Ver.  4,  c.  48. II.  A  name  given  to 

Ariadue  by  Bacchus,  or  Liber,  when  no  had 
married  her.     Ovid.  Faat.  3,  v.  513. 

Libert  AS,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  bad  a 
temple  on  mount  Aventine,  raised  by  T.  Grac- 
chus, and  improved  and  adorned  by  PolUo  with 
many  elei^ant  statues  and  brazen  columns,  and 
a  gallery  in  which  were  deposited  the  public  acts 
ofthe  state.    She  was  lepneseAted  as  a  woman 


in  a  li^ht  dress,  hiding  a  rod  in  one  hand  alrf 
%  cap  in  the  otheti  both  signs  of  independence, 
as  the  former  was  used  by  the  magistrates  in  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  was  worn 
by  slaves  who  wefe  soon  to  be  set  at  liberty* 
Sometimes  a  cat  was  placed  at  her  feet,  as  this 
animal  is  very  fond  of  liberty,  and  impaiient 
when  confined.  lAv.  24,  c  16,  L  25,  c  7.— 
Ovid.  TrUt  3,  el.  1,  v.  72.— P/u/.  in  Grae,-- 
Dio.  Cos.  44. 

LisiTiNA.  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
over  funerals.  According  to  some  she  is  the 
same  as  Venus,  or  rather  Proserpine.  Servius 
Tullhis  first  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  where 
eveiy  thing  necessary  for  funerals  were  exposed 
to  sale,  and  where  the  registen  of  the  dead 
were  usually  kept  Dumya.  HaL  4. — Liv.  4.0, 
c  19.— Fo/.  Max.  5,  c  ^.—Plut.  Qu€etL  Rom, 
[From  the  nameof  thejroddeas,  those  who  took 
charge  of  funerals  at  Rome  were  called  JaH- 
tinarii,  PluUrch  considers  the  question  why 
the  Romans  made  the  same  goddess  under  the 
name  of  Venus  in  the  one  instance,  and  of 
Libitina  in  the  other,  preside  over  the  period  of 
birth  and  also  of  death ;  and  thinks  tliat  they 
desired  to  suggest  thereby  the  brevity  of  Hfe. 
With  the  same  intention  the  Grreeks  had  al 
Delphi  an  image  of  Venus  Epitymbia  (Btrir*^ 
0ta),  Servius  Tullius,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  deaths  whkh  occurred 
annually,  enacted  that  a  piece  of  money  shoukl 
be  deposited  in  the  temple  on  occasion  of  every 
funeral    AiiUim,^Plut.'-Diony9.  Hal.] 

Ubta,  a  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Caesi- 
opea,  who  became  mother  or^  Agenor  and  Belus 
by  Neptune.  ApoUod,  2,  c  1,  L  3,  c  1. — Pau», 
1,  44.     Vid.  Part  I. 

LiCBAs,  a  servant  of  Hercules^  who  brought 
him  the  poisoned  tunic  firom  Dejanira.  He  was 
thrown  Dy  his  master  into  the  sea  with  great 
vioknce,  and  changed  into  a  rock  in  the  Eubcean 
sea.     Ovid.  Afet,  9,  v.  21 1. 

LicYMNius,  a  son  of  EUectryon  and  brother 
of  Akmena.  He  was  so  infirm  in  his  old  age. 
that  when  he  walked  he  was  alwavs  supported 
by  a  slave.  Triptolemus,  son  of  HereuKs,  see- 
ing the  slave  inattentive  to  his  duty,  threw  a 
stick  at  him,  which  unfortunately  killed  Li- 
cymnius.  The  murderer  fled  to  Rhodes.  Apot- 
lod,  ^  c.  1,-^Diod.  b,— Homer.  B,  2,'~Pind. 
Olymp,  7. 

Linus,  [**  was  the  son  of  Urania  by  Am- 
phimaruB  the  son  of  Neptune.  The  renown 
which  he  acquired  for  his  skill  in  music  was 
superior  not  only  to  that  of  his  contemporarifs, 
but  to  that  of  all  his  predecessors ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  slain  by  Apollo  for  attempting  to 
compare  his  skill  in  singing  with  that  of  the  god. 
Indeed  the  death  of  Linus  was  lamented  by 
every  barbarous  nation  ;  and  among  the  Egv|>- 
tians  there  is  a  son^  which  the  Gr^ks  caliLi* 
nus  :  for  this  song  is  denominated  by  the  Egyp- 
tmns  Maneroon.  But  the  Ghi^dis,  and  among 
these  Homer,  mention  this  song  as  Grecian. 
For  Homer,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  mis- 
fortune of  Linos,  says  that  Vulcan  repretiented, 
among  other  things,  in  the  shield  of  Achilles,  a 
boy  pkyixig  on  a  haip,  and  singing  the  fiite  of 
Linus : 

<  T\f  these  a  youth  awakes  the  warbHng  strings^ 
Whose  tender  lay  thef^  qf  Linus  sings,' 
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Bat  PnapV*f,  who  oompoted  the  inoit  ancient 
hyuiDt  ftr  Ihe  Athonianfl,  says,  that  grief  for  the 
death  ^  Linus  increased  to  tbatdegree,  that  be 
came  to  be  called  OUolinoa.  or  lamentable  lAnus. 
And  afterwards  the  Lesbtap  Sappho,  having 
learnt  the  name  Oitoiinos  from  the  verses  of 
Pamphos,  oelebfates  in  her  poema  Adonis  and 
OitDTinoa.    The  Thebans,  too,  boaet  that  Linus 
was  bvried  in  their  country  {  and  they  say,  that 
after  the  loss  of  the  Greeks  at  Chvronea,  Philip 
the  son  of  Amyntais  in  eoneequence  of  a  vision 
in  a  dream,  brought  the  bones  of  Linus  to  Ma- 
cedonia ;  «nd  anuwards,  from  another  dream, 
carried  back  the  bones  to  Thebes.    The  cover- 
ing however  of  this  tomb,  and  every  thing  else 
bcionginff  to  it,  have,  they  say,  been  obliterated 
through  kngth  of  time.    The  Tbebans  likewise 
assert,  that  there  was  a  junior  Linus,  the  son  of 
Ismenius ;  and  that  when  but  a  boy  he  was  slain 
by  Hercules,  whom  he  instructed  in  music*' 
PauMonicu,    "  However,  neither  the  Linus  the 
son  of  Amphimarus,  nor  he  who  was  the  son  of 
Ismtnius,  composed  any  thing  in  verse ;  or,  if 
they  did,  it  has  not  been  transmitted  to posteri^. 
Aeoocding  to  Suidas,  he  was  a  poet  of  Chalcis, 
and  the  mt  that  brought  the  knowledge  of  let- 
ters from  Phoenicia  to  Greece.    He  taught  Her^ 
cules  letters,  and  is  said  to  have  ranked  as  the 
prince  of  lyric  poets.   T  wo  fragments  are  all  the 
remains  of  bis  works  at  present"     Taylor,] 

LiRidpE,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Narcissus  by  the  Cephisus.     Odd.  Met,  3,  ▼. 

3n. 

Li88]L,  the  name  of  a  Airy  whom  Euripides 
introdooes  on  the  stage  as  conducted  by  Iris, 
at  the  command  of  Juno,  to  inspire  Hercules 
with  that  fi&tal  rage  which  ended  in  his  death. 

L0TI8,  or  Lotos,  a  t>eautiful  nymph,  daugh- 
ter of  Neptune.  To  save  herself  from  the  im- 
portunities of  Priapus,  she  impk>ied  the  gods, 
who  changed  hec  into  a  tree  called  Ijotus^  con- 
secrated to  Venus  and  ApoUo.  OvitL  Met,  9, 
V.  348. 

LordpHAai,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
near  the  Syrtes.  Tney  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visited 
their  country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war. 
BerodoL  4,  c.  177.— Sfra6. 17.— Afc/o,  1,  c.  7. 
—Plin,  5,  c  7.  1.  13,  c  17. 

LuA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
things  which  were  purified  by  lustrations, 
whence  the  name  (a  luendo.)  She  is  supposed 
to  bo  the  same  as  Ops  or  Rhea. 

LOciFER,  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  or 
morning  star.  It  is  called  Lucifer^  when  ap- 
pearing in  the  morning  before  the  sun ;  but 
when  It  follows  it,  and  appears  some  time  after 
its  setting,  it  is  called  Hesperus,  According  to 
some  mythologistd,  Lucifer  was  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Aurora. 

LuciNA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Latona.  As  her 
mother  brought  her  into  the  world  without  pain, 
she  became  the  goddess  whom  women  in  labour 
invoked,  and  she  presided  over  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren. She  receives  this  name  either  from  lucus^ 
or  (torn  2ux,  as  Ovid  explains  it : 

txroHa  LuciMBf  dedU  hme  tibi  nomine  lueus ; 
Aut  quia  prineipium  tUf  Dea^  lucit  Aa6e«. 

Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana  and 
Juno,  because  these  two  goddesses  were  also 
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sometimes  called  Lucina,  and  presided  over  tbt 
labours  of  women.  She  is  called  Ilythia  by  tiM 
Greeks.  She  had  a  famous  temple  at  Rome 
raised  A.  U.  C.  396.  Varr.  rie  L,,  L.  4.— Cur! 
de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  ^,^Ovid.  Fa»t.  2,  v.  449.—^ 
Horat.  Camt.  8ec. 

LOna,  (//le  moon,)  was  daughter  of  Hype- 
rion and  Terra,  and  was  the  same,  according  to 
some  mytbologists,  as  Diana.  She  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
with  many  superstitious  forms  and  ceremonies. 
It  was  supposed  that  magicians  and  enchanters, 
particularly  those  of  Thessaly,  had  an  uncon- 
trollable power  over  the  moon,  and  that  they 
could  draw  her  down  from  heaven  at  pleasure 
by  the  mere  force  of  their  incantatbns.  Her 
eclipses,  according  to  their  opinion,  proceeded 
from  thence ;  and,  on  that  account,  it  was  usual 
to  beat  drums  and  cymbals,  to  ease  her  labours, 
and  to  render  the  power  of  magic  less  eflbc- 
tual.  Otid.  Met.  12,  v.  263,  ^c—TSbuU.  I, 
el.  8,  V.  2l,-'Hesiod.  Tkeog.—  Virg.  Ed,  8,  v. 
69. 

LuPA,  (a  •he-'woJf^)  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion at  Rome,  beoiose  Romulus  and  Remus, 
according  to  an  ancient  trKlidoo,  were  suckled 
and  preserved  by  one  of  these  animals.  This 
fabulous  story  arises  from  the  surname  of  Lbpa, 
which  was  given  to  the  wife  of  the  shepherd 
Faustulus,  to  whose  care  and  humanity  thcee 
children  owed  their  preservation.  Otid,  Fati. 
2,  V.  415.— P/iU.  in  Romid. 

LyjeuS)  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  It  is  derived 
from  Xvtiv,  solvere^  because  wine,  over  which 
Bacchus  presides,  gives  freedom  to  the  mind, 
and  delivers  it  from  all  cares  and  melancholy. 
Horat.  ep.  9. — Lttcan.  1,  v.  675. 

Lycaon,  I.  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pehtfgus  and  MelibcBa.    He  built  a  town  call- 
ed Lycosura  on  the  top  of  mount  Lycsus,  in 
honour  of  Jupiter.     He  bad  many  wives,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called  Calisto,  and 
fifty  sons.     He  was  succeeded  on  the  Uirone  by 
Nyctimus,  the  eldest  of  his  sons.     He  Uved 
about  1820  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Apoi^ 
lod.  Z.—Hygin.  fab.    176.— C»/w/.  ep.   76.— 
Pau9.  8y  c.  2,  Ac II.  Another  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, o^brated  for  his  cruelties.     He  was 
changed  into  a  wolf  by  Jumter,  because  he  cS- 
fcred  human  victims  on  tne  altarB  of  the  god 
Pan.    Some  attribute  this  mctamoTDhoMs  to 
anoth^  cause.    .The  sins  of  mankino,  as  they 
relate,  were  become  so  enormous,  that  Jupiter 
visited  the  earth  to  punish  wickedness  ana  im- 
piety.    He  came  to  Arcadia,  where  the  people 
began  to  pay  proper  adoration  to  his  divimty. 
Lycaon,  however,  to  try  the  divinity  of  the  god, 
served  up  human  flesh  on  his  table.    This  im- 
piety so  irritated  Jupiter,  that  he  immediately 
destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon,  and  changed 
him  into  a  wolf.     Otdd,  Met.  l,v.  198,  &c. — 
Those  two  monarchs  are  often  confounded  to- 
gether, though  no  less  than  an  age  elaj^aed  be- 
tween their  reigns. III.  A  son  of  Pnam  and 

Laothoo.  He  was  taken  by  Achilles,  and  car- 
ried to  Lemnos,  whence  ho  escaped.  He  was 
aflerwards  killed  by  Achilles  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer.  /Z.21,  &c. 

Ltcastcs,  I.  a  son  of  Minos  I.    He  was  fii- 
therof  Minos  IL  by  Ida,  the  daughter  of  Cory - 

has.     Diod.  4. ll.  A  son  of  Minos  and  Phi- 

lonomc,  daughter  of  Nyctimus.    He  succeeded 
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\i\n  father  on  the  throne  of  Arcadia.  Pa«^  8! 
t.  3  and  i. 

Lycius,  an  epithet  given  to  Apollo  from  his 
tfimple  in  Lycia,  whero  he  gate  orades,  parti- 
culaiiy  at  Patara,  where  the  appellation  or  Li/- 
ciee  aorUs  was  given  to  his  answers.  Vifg. 
-dBw.  4,  ▼.  346. 

Lyoomedes,  a  king  of  Sc3rT0fl)  an  icdand  in 
the  ^gcan  sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthcnope. 
He  was  secretly  intrusted  with   the  care  of 


they  were  both  killed  by  Castor  and  Poltut 
when  t^ey  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptiak 
with  the  daughters  of  Leudppus.  Apollod,  1 
and  3. — Uygin.  fab. — Pans.  4,  c.  2.— Ot)W. 

Met.  3,  V.  303.— iipoWon.  Arg,  1. II.  A  son 

of  iEgyptus,  who  married  Hvpermnestra,  the 
daughter  of  Danaus.  His  lire  was  spared  by 
the  love  of  his  wife,  f  Vid.  DanaidesA  He 
made  war  a^inst  his  nther-in-law,  dethroned 
him  and  seized  his  crown.     Some  say  that 


young  Achilles,  whom  his  mother  Thetis  had     Lynceus  was  recondled  to  Danaus,  and  that  he 


disguised  in  woman's  clothes,  to  remove  him 

from  the  Trojan  war,  where  she  knew  he  must 

unavoidably  perish.    Lycomedes  has  rendered 
himself  famous  for  hb  treachery  to  Theseus. 

Plul.  in  Thes.—Paus.  1,  c.  17,  1.  7,  c.  4.— 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  13.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Lycorg us,  a  king  of  Thrace.  He  drove 
Bacchus  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  abolished  bis 
worship,  for  which  impiety  he  was  severely  pu- 
nished by  the  gods.  He  put  his  own  son  iJryas 
to  death  in  a  mry,  and  he  cut  off  his  own  logs, 
mistaking  them  ior  vine  boughs.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  the  greatest  torments  by  his  sub- 
jects, who  had  been  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
Ihey  should  not  taste  wine  till  Lvcurgus  was  no 
more.  This  fable  is  explained  by  observing, 
that  the  aversion  of  Xjycurgus  for  wiue,  over 
which  Bacchus  presided,  arose  from  the  filtbi- 
ness  and  disgrace  of  intoxication,  and  therefore 
the  monarch  wisely  ordered  all  the  vines  of  his 
dominions  to  bo  cut  down,  that  himself  and  his 
subjects  mLrht  be  preserved  from  the  extrava- 
gance and  debauchery  which  are  produced  by 
too  free  an  use  of  wine.  Hygiru  fab.  132.— 
Homer.  II.  6;  v.  120.— ApoUod.  3,  c.  5.— Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  22.—  Virg.  Mn.  3.  v.  14.— ^<wa/.  2, 
od.  19.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Lycus,  I.  a  kinff  of  Boeotia,  successor  to  his 
brother  Nycteus,  wno  left  no  male  issue.  He 
was  intrujited  with  the  government  only  during 
the  minority  of  Labdacus,  the  son  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nycteus.  He  was  &rther  enjoined  to 
make  war  against  Epopeus,  who  had  carried 
away  by  force  Antiope  the  daughter  of  Nyc- 
teus. He  was  succeesfiil  in  this  expedition,  re- 
covered Antiope  and  married  her.  Vid.  An- 
tiope.    Pans.  9,  c.  b.—Apollod.  3,  c  5. II. 

A  king  of  Liby^  who  sacrificed  whatever  stran- 
gers came  upon  his  coast.  When  Piomodes,  at 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  ship- 
wrecked there,  the  tyrant  sdzed  him  and  con- 
fined him.  He,  however,  escaped  by  means  of 
Callirhoe,  the  tyrant's  daughter,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  him,  and  who  hung  herself  when 
Bhe  saw  herself  deserted. IIL  A  son  of  Nep- 
tune by  CeUeno,  made  king  of  a  part  of  Mysia 
by  Hercules.  He  offered  violence  to  Megara. 
the  wife  of  Hercules,  for  which  he  was  killed 
by  the  incensed  hero.  Ljcus  gave  a  kind  re- 
ception to  the  Argonauts.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  10.— 
Hygin.  fab.  18, 31;  32, 137.  Vid.  Parts  I.  and  II. 

Lydus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Lygodesma,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta, 
because  her  statue  was  brought  by  Orestes  from 
Taurus,  shielded  round  with  osiers.  Pans.  3, 
c.  16. 

LYKcfeus,  I.  sonof  Apbareus,  was  among  the 
hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  one  ol  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  so  sharp-sighted,  that,  as 
it  is  reported,  he  could  see  through  the  earth. 
He  stole  some  oxen  with  his  bro&r  Idas,  and 
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succeeded  him  after  his  death,  and  reigned  for^ 
ty-one  years.  ApoUod.  2,  c.  1. — Pau».  8)  c  16, 
19,  25.— OrtA  Heroid.  14. 

Lyncus,  Lynw-eus,  or  Lynx,  a  cruel  king  of 
Scythia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Sicily,  lie 
recdved,  with  feigned  hospitality,  Triptolemus, 
whom  Ceres  had  sent  ail  over  the  world  to 
teach  mankind  agriculture ;  and  as  he  was 
jealous  of  his  commission,  he  resolved  to  mur- 
der this  favourite  of  the  gods  in  his  sleep.  As 
he  was  going  to  give  the  deadly  blow  to  Trip- 
tolemus, he  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  lynx, 
an  animal  which  is  the  emblem  of  perfkly  and 
ingratitude.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  650. 

LYsiDic£,  a  daughter  of  Pelops  and  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  married  Master  the  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.  ApoUod.  2,  c  4.^-jPav#.  8^ 
c  14. 


MacIria,  t.  a  daughter  of  Herculef  tnd  t)e' 
janira.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  £ur>-s« 
theus  made  war  against  the  Heraclids,  whom 
the  Athenians  supported,  and  the  orade  declare 
vA  that  the  descendants  of  Hercules, should  ob- 
tain the  victory  if  any  one  of  them  devoted  him- 
self to  death.  This  was  cheerfully  accepted  by 
Macaria,  who  refused  to  endan^r  the  life  of  the 
children  of  Hercules  by  suffenng  the  victim  to 
be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  Athenians  olitained  a 
victory.  Great  honours  were  paid  to  the  patri- 
otic Macaria,  and  a  fountain  of  Marathon  was 
called  by  her  name.  Paut.  1,  c.  32.— -IL  Aa 
ancient  name  of  Cyprus. 

Mackdo,  I.  a  son  of  Osiris,  who  had  a  share 
in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  td  his 
father.  He  was  represented  dothed  in  a  wolPs 
skin,  for  which  reason  the  Egyptians  hdd  thai 
animal  in  great  veneration.    Diod,  l.^~Plut, 

in  Itid.  et  O. II.  A  man  who  gave  bis 

name  to  Macedonia.  Some  fupposed  him  to  be 
the  same  as  the  son  or  general  of  Osiris,  T^hllst 
others  considered  him  as  the  grandson  of  Deu- 
calion by  the  mother's  side.     Diod.  1. 

Machaon,  a  celebrated  phvsidan,  son  of 
iEsculapius  and  brother  to  Podalims.  Be 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants  6f 
Trica,  Ithome,  and  (Echalia.  According  to 
some,  he  was  king  of  Messenia.  An  physidan 
to  the  Greeks,  he  heak;d  the  wounds  which 
they  received  during  the  Troian  war,  and  was 
one  of  those  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse. 
Some  suppose  that  be  was  killed  before  Troy 
by  Eury pv  lus  the  son  of  Telephus.  He  receiv- 
ed divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a  tem]ilo 
in  Messenia.  Homer.  Jl.  2,  &c.-^Otid.  ex 
Pont.  3,  ep.  4.— Quint,  i^yr.  6,  v.  409.—  llrg. 
u*:n.  2,  V.  263  and  436. 

Ma;6NiDJE,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  be- 
cause Homer,  their  greatest  and  worthiest  f»- 
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irotitRe,  wai  M^poted  to  be  it  iiAtite  o€  M»o-    •Jled  Daphne,  remained  /or  eome  time  at  Def» 
'  i.  phi,  where  she  officiated  as  priestcas,  and  wher* 

Maones,  a  young  man  who  found  himaelf   she  gave  o^aclea.    From  Delphi  ahe  came  to 
* '      *     *  .  •  .  ,     . .      ciaroa  in  Ionia,  "where  she  established  an  ocad* 

of  Apollo.  Here  she  married  Rbadius  tho 
sovereign  of  the  country,  bj  whom  she  bad  a 
son  called  Mopsus.  Manto  afterwards  visited 
Italy,  where  she  married  Tiberinus  the  king  of 
Aln,  or,  as  the  poets  mention,  the  god  of  the 
river  Tiber.  From  this  marriage  sprang  Ocnvs, 
who  built  a  town  in  the  neighboarhoofT  which, 
in  honour  66-  lus  mother,  be  called  Mantua. 
Manto,  according  to  a  certun  tradition,  was  s» 
struck  at  the  misfortunes  which  afBicted  Thebes, 
her  native  country,  that  she  gave  way  to  her  sos- 
row  and  was  turned  into  a  fountain.  Some  sup- 
pose her  to  be  the  same  who  conducted  JE»nea» 
into  hell,  and  who  sold  the  Sibylline  books  to 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  She  received  divine  ho- 
nours after  death.  Vtrg.  JEn.  1,  v.  199,  L  1(^ 
V.  199.— Grid.  Mtt,  6,  v.  Vol.—Dwd,  4.— 
AjnUod.  3,  c.  l.—Strab.  14  and  16.—- Paus.  9, 
c.  10  and  33, 1.  7,  c  3. 

Marianus,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  from 
a  temple  built  to  his  honour  by  Maxius.  It  was 
in  this  temple  that  the  Roman  senate  assembled 
to  recall  Cicero,  a  circumstance  communicated 
to  him  in  a  dream.     Val.  Max,  1,  c  7. 

Marica,  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  near 
Mintumc.  She  married  king  Faonus,  by 
whom  she  had  king  Latinua,  and  she  was  after- 
wards called  Fauna  and  Fatua,  and  honoured 
as  a  goddess.  A  dty  of  Campania  bore  her 
name.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as 
Circe.     Virg,  jEn.  7,  v.  47.— jLip.  27,  c.  37. 

Ma  RON,  I.  a  son  of  Evanthes,  high-priest  of 
Apollo,  in  Africa,  when  Ulysses  touched  upon 

the  coast.    Bomer,  Od.  9,  v.  179.- 11.  An 

Egyptian  who  accompanied  Osiris  in  his  con- 
quests, and  built  a  city  in  Thrace,  called  from 
him  Maronea.    Mela^  S^  c  2. — Diod.  1. 

Marpesia,  a  celebrated  aueen  of  the  Ama- 
zons, who  waged  a  successiul  war  against  the 
inhabitants  ofmount  Caucasus.  The  mountain 
was  called  JUarpesius  Mohs,  from  its  female 
conaueror.    Juittin.  2,  c  4. —  ^*^4;  '^^-  ^ 

Marpessa,  a  daughter  of  the  Evenos,  who 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  had  Cleopatra,  the 
wife  of  Meleager.  Marpessa  was  tenderly  loved 
by  her  husband  ;  and  when  Apolb  endeavoured 
to  carry  her  away,  Idas  followed  the  ravisher 
with  a  bow  and  arrows,  resolved  on  revenge. 
Apollo  and  Idas  were  separated  bv  Jupiter, 
who  permitted  Marpessa  to  go  with  that  of  the 
two  lovers  whom  she  most  approved  of.  She 
returned  to  her  husband.  Homer.  R.  9,  v.  519. 
—Chid.  Met.  S,  v.  305.— ilpottod.  1,  c.  7.— 
Patu.  4,  c.  2,  1.  6,  c.  18. 

Mars,  the  god  of  war  among  the  ancients, 
was  the  son  of^Jupiter  and  Juno^  according  to 
Hesiod.  Homer,  and  all  the  Grreek  poets,  or  of 
Juno  alone,  according  to  Ovid.  [  Vid.  Juno.] 
The  education  of  Mjutb  was  intruded  by  Juno 
to  the  god  Priapus,  who  instructed  him  in  danc- 
ing and  every  manly  exercise.  Ills  trial  before 
the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areopagus,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  some  authors,  for  the 
murder  of  Haliirhotius,  forms  an  interesting 
epoch  in  history.  [  Vid.  Areopttgito}.]  The 
amours  of  Mars  and  Venus  are  greatly  celebrat- 
ed. In  the  wars  of  Jupiter  and  the  Titans^ 
Mara  was  seized  by  Otus  and  Epbialtes,  and 


detained  by  the  iron  nails  which  were  under  his 
shoes  as  he  walked  over  a  stone  mine.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  magnet,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  perK>n  who  had  been  first 
sensible  of  its  power.  Some  say  thiA  Magnes 
was  a  slave  or  Medea,  whom  that  enchantress 
changed  into  a  magnet.  Oirph.  de  lapid,  10, 
V.  7. 

MaiX,  I.  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione, 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  most  luminous  of  the  seven 
sisters.  ApoUod.  3,  c  10. —  Virg.  JEn.  1,  t. 
301. — -II*  A  surname  of  Cybele. 

Majestab,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence.  Ovid.  5, 
ra»t.  5,  V.  25. 

Mallophora,  (IcBtiam  ferent^)  a  surname 
under  which  Ceres  had  a  temple  at  Megara,  be- 
cause she  had  taught  the  inhabitants  the  utiUtv 
of  wool,  and  the  means  of  tending  sheep  to  ad- 
vantage. This  temple  is  represented  as  so  old 
in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  that  it  was  fidling  to 
decay.    Pout,  1,  c.  44. 

MINES,  a  name  generally  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  souk  when  separated  from  the 
body.  They  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal 
deities,  and  generally  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  burying  places,  and  tne  monuments  of  the 
dead.  Tl^y  were  worshipped  with  mat  iolem- 
nity,  particularly  by  the  Romans.  The  augurs 
alwa^rs  invoked  them  when  they  proceeded  to 
exercise  their  sacerdotal  offices.  Virgil  intro- 
duces his  hero  as  sacrificing  to  the  infernal  dei- 
ties, and  to  the  Manes,  a  victim  whose  blood 
was  received  in  a  ditch.  The  word  Manes  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Mania,  who  was 
by  some  reckoned  the  mother  of  those  tremen- 
dous deities.  Others  derive  it  from  manare^ 
quad  per  omnia  cctherea  tcrrenaque  manabant^ 
because  they  filled  the  air,  particularly  in  the 
night,  and  were  intent  to  molest  and  disturb  the 
peace  of  mankind.  Some  say  that  manca 
comes  firom  7nani»,  an  old  Latm  word  which 
signified  good  or  propitious.  The  word  manes 
is  difiTerently .used  by  ancient  authors;  some- 
times it  is  taken  for  the  infernal  regions,  and 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  deities  of  Pluto's 
kingdom ;  whence  the  euitaphs  of  the  Romans 
Tvere  always  superscribed  with  D.  M.  Dis  Mor 
nt&tit,  to  remind  the  sacrilegious  and  profane, 
not  to  molest  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  which 
were  guarded  with  such  sanctity.  Propcrt.  1, 
rl.  19.—  Virg.  4^  Q.  y.  469.  JBn.  3,  dtc.— ifora/. 
1,  Sat.  8,  V.  28. 

Mania,  a  goddess  supposed  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  Lares  and  Mimes. 

Mannus,  the  son  of  Tuisto,  both  famous  di- 
vinities among  the  Germans.  Tadt.  de  Germ,. 
C.2. 

Mantineus,  the  father  of  Ocalea,  who  mar- 
ried Abas  the  son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnes- 
tra.    ApoUod.  2;  c  9. 

Manto,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tiresias, 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  was 
made  prisoner  by  tne  Argivcs  when  the  city  of 
Theb^  fell  into  their  hands,  and  as  she  wa^  the 
worthiest  part  of  the  bootyjthe conquerors  sent 
her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi,  as  the  most 
valuable  present  they  could  make    Manto,  often 
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confined  for  fiftorn  months,  till  Mereary  pro- 
carod  him  his  liberty.  His  worship  was  not 
Tery  universal  amon^  the  ancients ;  his  temples 
were  not  numerous  in  Greece,  but  in  Rome  he 
received  the  most  unbounded  honours,  and  the 
warlike  Romans  were  proud  of  paying  homage 
to  a  d«ty  whom  they  esteemed  as  the  patron  of 
their  city,  and  the  father  of  the  first  of  their 
monarchs.  His  most  celebrated  temple  at  Rome 
was  built  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Phi- 
Hppi.  It  was  dedicated  to  Mars  ultor,  or  the 
^tvengrer.  His  priests  amonjg  the  Romans  were 
called  Salli ;  they  were  first  instituted  by  Numa. 
MafB  was  generally  represented  in  tlie  naked 
figure  of  an  old  man,  armed  with  a  helmet,  a 
pike,  and  a  shield.  Sometimes  he  appeared  in 
a  military  dress,  and  with  a  long  Bowing  beard, 
and  sometimes  without.  He  generally  rode  in 
A  chariot  drawn  by  furious  horses,  which  the 
poets  call  FUght  and  Terror.  His  altars  Were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  horse,  on  account 
of  his  warlike  spirit,  and  of  the  wolf,  on  account 
of  his  ferocity.  Magpies  and  vultures  were  also 
oficred  to  him,  on  account  of  their  mediness 
and  voracity.  The  Scythians  generuly  offered 
him  asses,  and  the  people  of  Caria,  dogs.  The 
weed  called  dog-grass  was  sacred  to  him,  be- 
cause it  grows,  as  it  is  commonly  reported,  in 
places  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or  where 
the  ground  has  been  stained  with  the  efiiisioii 
of  human  blood.  The  surnames  of  Mars  are 
not  numerous.  He  was  called  Gradivus,  Ma- 
jors, Gtuirinus,  SaHsubsnlus,  among  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Greeks  called  him  Ares,  and  he 
was  the  Enyalus  of  the  Sabines,  the  Camulus 
of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Mamers  of  Carthage. 
Mars  was  father  of  Cupid,  Anteroe,  and  Har- 
monia,  by  the  goddess  Venus.  He  iMd  Ascala- 
phus  and  lalmenus  by  Astyoche;  and  Thes- 
tius,  by  Demonice,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
Besides  these,  he  was  the  reputed  &ther  of 
Romulus,  CEnomaus,  dbc  He  presided  over 
gladiators,  and  was  the  god  of  hunting,  and  of 
whatever  exercises  or  amusements  have  some- 
thing manly  and  wartike.  Among  the  Romans 
it  was  usual  fiyr  the  consul,  before  he  went  on 
an  exjpeditlOT,  to  vtsH  the  temple  of  Mars,  where 
he  oflfered  hb  prayers,  and  in  a  solemn  manner 
•hook  the  spear  which  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
statue  of  the  sod,  at  the  same  time  exdaimine, 
**Mar9  vUiga  7  god  of  war,  watch  over  themre- 
tr  of  this  city."  OvmI  i^W^.  &,  v.  231.  TrisL 
%  V.  925.-'Bygin,  fab.  148.—  Virg.  0.4^  v.  346. 
jBn.  S,  V.  70L— I^ucion.  tn  Ekcir, —  Varrode 
/#.  In  4,  c  10.— fbmer.  Od.  1.  H.  6.— jFIEo^. 
ik— JpoOoef.  1,  Ac— fibttod.  Theog,-^Pindar, 
«d.  4,  Fyth,-- Quint,  Symr.  14.-^Pati«.  1,  c. 
dl  and  28.-^9.  9,  ▼.  103. 

Marstas^  a  celebrated  ppsr  of  Cekene  in 
Phrygia,  son  of  Olympus,  or  of  H^agnis,  or 
CEagrus.  He  was  so  skilful  in  playing  on  the 
flute,  that  he  is  generally  deemed  the  inventor  of 
k.  According  to  the  opinion  of  some  he  found 
it  when  Minerva  had  thrown  it  aside  on  account 
of  the  diMlortion  of  her  fiice  when  she  played 
upon  it  Maisvaa  was  enaoMured  of  Cybele, 
and  he  travelled  with  her  as  far  as  Nysa,  where 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a 
trial  of  bis  skill  as  a  musician.  The  god  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  he  who  was  defeated  shoukl  be  fiayed  alive 
^  th(e  oooquentt.    Ti>oMafes^or,aocordingto 


Diodorus,  the  inhabitants  of  Nyra,  were  appoint^ 
ed  umpires.  E!ach  exerted  his  utmost  skill,  and 
the  victory,  with  much  difficulty,  was  adjudged 
to  Apollo.  The  god,  upon  this^  tied  his  antogo* 
nist  to  a  tree  apd  flayea  him  alive.  The  death 
of  Marms  was  universally  lamented;  the 
Fauns,  Sktyrs,  and  Dryads,  wept  at  his  fate, 
and  from  their  abundant  tears  arose  a  river  of 
Phrygtt,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Marsyaa. 
In  independent  cities  among  the  ancients  the 
statue  of  Marsyas  was  generally  erected  in  the 
forum,  to  represent  the  intimacy  which  subaisi* 
ed  between  Bacchus  and  Marsyas,  as  the  em- 
blems of  liberty.  It  was  also  erected  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Roman  forum  as  a  spot  where 
usurers  and  merchants  resorted  to  transact  busi- 
ness, being  principally  intended  in  Urrorem 
lUigatomm ;  a  circumstance  to  which  Horace 
seems  to  allude,  1  Sat,  6,  v.  130.  At  Celsns^ 
the  skin  of  Marsyas  was  shown  to  titvellen 
for  some  time;  it  was  suspended  in  the  public 
place  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a  foot-balL 
Bygin.  fab.  165.— Grid.  Past,  6,  v.  707.  Met. 
6,  fob.  l.^Diod.  3.— -fio/.  8,  t.  503.— P/M.  5, 
c.  29,  L  7,  c.  56.— Pau#.  10,  c.  20.—AvoUod.  1, 
c.  4.     Vid,  ParU  I.  and  II. 

MItCta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the 
sanie  as  the  Leucothoe  of  the  Ghreeks.  She  was 
originally  Ino,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea  dei- 
ty, [Via.  Ino  and  Leucothoe^]  and  she  was 
worshipped  bj  sailors  as  such  at  Corinth  in  a 
temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  Only  married  wo- 
;nen  and  freebom  matrons  were  permitted  to 
enter  her  temples  at  Rome,  where  they  gene- 
rally brought  the  children  of  their  relations  in 
their  arms.  lAv,  5,  &.c. — Cic,  de  Nat,  D,  3,  v. 
19. 

Mechanbus,  a  surname  of  Jupnter.  He  had 
a  statue  near  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Argos,  and 
there  the  people  swore,  before  they  went  to  the 
Trojan  war,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 
Pau$.  2^  c.  33. 

Mecisteus,  I.  a  son  of  Echius  or  Takus,  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  Ajax.  He  was  kill- 
ed by  Polydamas.    Homer.  A.  6,  v.  28,  &c. 

II.  A  son  of  Lyoaon.    Apolhd. 

MfiDfiA,  a  celebrated  magician,  daughter  of 
JEetes,  king  of  Colchis.  Her  niother*s  name, 
according  to  the  more  received  opintou  of 
Hesiod  and  Hyginus,  was  Idyia,  or,  according 
to  others,  Ephyre,  HeeatOj  Aaterodia,  Antiope, 
andNeraa.  ShewastbenieeeofCiree.  When 
Jason  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the  gulden 
fieeoe,  Medea  became  enamoured  of  him,  and 
it  was  to  her  well-diceeted  labours  that  the  Ar- 
gonauts owed  their  preservation.  [  Vid.  ArgO" 
nmU<B.]  When  Jason  reached  lolcboi,  his  na- 
tive country,  the  return  and  victories  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts were  celebrated  with  universal  rejoic- 
inffs;  but  JEaen  the  fother  of  Jason,  was  un- 
able to  assist  at  the  solemnity  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  of  his  ago.  Medea,  at  her  hu^and's 
request,  removed  tne  weakness  of  JEson,  and 
by  drawing  away  the  blood  from  his  veins  and 
filling  them  again  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs, 
she  restored  to  hun  the  vigour  and  sprighttinrss 
of  youth.  The  daughtere  of  Pcli«»  w«»  *l«o 
desirous  to  see  their  fother  restored  by  the  samo 
power.  They  accordingly  killed  him  of  their 
own  accord,  and  boUeJ  his  flesh  m  a  caidroo, 
but  Medea  refused  to  pM^m  the  same  fnendlj 
offiois  to  Pelias  which  she  had  done  to  .£sof^ 
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ilid  be  WM  coiMioiiiecl  by  the  heat  of  the  fire» 
■nd  even  deprived  of  a  burial.     This  action 
matly  irritated  the  people  of  fdcboc,  and  Me- 
dea, with  her  husband,  fled  to  Corinth  to  avoid 
the  reflcntmcnt  of  an  oiSendcd  populace.     Here 
they  lived  ibr  ten  yean  with  mocn  coakigal  ten- 
demeas ;  but  the  Mve  of  Jason  for  GnEuce,  the 
king's  daughter,  soon  interrupted  their  mutual 
harmonj,  and  Medea  was  divorced.    Medea 
levenged  the  infidelity  of  Jason  by  caustng  the 
death  of  Glance  and  the  destruction  of  her  fa- 
milr.    [  Vid.  Giauce.]    Thk  action  waa  follow- 
ed by  another  still  more  atrocious.    Medea  kill- 
ed two  of  her  children  in  their  (cither's  piesenoe, 
and  when  Jason  attempted  to  punieh  the  bar- 
barity of  the  mother,  she  fied  through  the  air 
upon   a   chariot  drawn   by  winged  dram>ns. 
From  Corinth,  Medea  came  to  Athens,  where, 
after  Ae  had  undergone  the  necessary  purifica- 
tion of  4ier  murder,  she  married  king  Mgevm^ 
and  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  called  Medus. 
Soon  after,  when  Theseus  wished  to  make  him- 
self known  to  his  fiither,  [  Vid,  JEgetu,]  Me- 
dea, jeakms  of  his  fiune  and  ibarfbl  of  his  power^ 
attempted  to  poison  him  at  a  feast  whidb.  had 
been  prepared  for  his  entertainment.    Her  at- 
tempts, however,  failed  of  success,  and  the  s^rht 
of  the  sword  which  Theseus  wore  by  his  side 
convinced  JEgeiu  that  the  stranger,  against 
whose  Kfe  he  had  so  basely  conspired,  was  no 
less  than  his  own  son.    The  fiither  and  the  son 
were  reconciled,  and  Medea,  to  avoid  the  pu- 
nishment which  her  wickedness  deserved,  mount- 
ed her  £krv  chariot,  and  disappeared  through 
the  air.    She  came  to  Cofehis,  where,  according 
to  some,  she  was  reconciled  to  Jason,  who  had 
sought  her  in  her  native  country  after  her  sud- 
den departure  from  Corinth.    She  died  at  Col- 
c!iis,  as  Justin  mentions,  when  she  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  confidence  of  her  family.     After 
death,  she  married  Achilles  in  the  Eljrsian  fields, 
according  to  the  traditions  mentioned  by  Simo- 
Tiides.    The  murder  of  Merraerus  and  Pheres, 
the  youngest  of  Jason's  children  by  Medea,  is 
not  attributed  to  their  mother,  according  to 
^lian,  but  the  Corinthians  themselves  assassi- 
nated them  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Acrsa.  Apol- 
lotl.  I,  c.  9 — Bygin.  fab.  81, 22, 23,  Ac— P/u/. 
in  Thes.—Dionys.  Perieg,--JSlian.  V.  H.  5, 
c.  21.— PaM#.  2,  c.  3,  1.  8,  c  l.^Euripid.  in 
Med—Diod.  4.— OrW.  Met. 7,  fiib.  1,  in  Med, 
-^Strab.  1,-^Cie. de Nat,  D.  3,  c.  19— Apollon, 
Arg,  3^  &C,'-OrpheuB,-'FlacC'^lAtean.  4,  ▼. 

McDEtrcASTB,  a  daufffater  of  Priam,  who 
married  Imbrius  aoo  of  Mentor,  who  was  kttled 
by  Teocer  during  the  Trojan  war.  Homer,  U. 
13,  V.  172.-~ilfNrfM.  3. 

MbdithIna,  the  goddess  of  medicine,  whose 
festivals,  called  Meditrinaiia,  vfere  celebrated 
ai  Rome  the  last  dav  of  September,  when  they 
made  offerings  of  fruits.  Parro  de  L.  L,  b, 
c3.  ' 

MbdCsa,  I.  one  of  the  three  Gofgona,  daugh- 
ter of  Ph<mrvs  and  Ceto.  She  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  subject  to  morta- 
lity. She  is  celebrated  for  her  personal  charms 
and  the  beaubr  of  her  looks.  Neptune  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  obtained  her  favoun  in 
the  temple  of  Miaerva.  This  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  temple  provoked  Minerva,  and 
she  cHanged  the  beautiftil  Vxk^  of  Meduaa. 


which  had  inapired  Neptune^s  knra,  into 
DenCi.  According  to  ApoUodorus  and  others. 
Medusa  and  her  sisters  came  into  the  worid  with 
snakes  on  their  heads  instead  of  hair,  with  yel- 
low wings  and  brazen  hands.  Their  bodv  was 
also  covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their 
very  looks  had  the  power  of  killing  or  turning  la 
stones.  Perseus  rendered  his  name  immortal  br 
the  conquest  of  Medusa.  Ho  cut  off  her  head, 
and  the  bkxxl  that  dropped  from  the  wound 
produced  the  innumerable  serpents  that  infest 
Africa.  The  conqueror  plaMU  Medusa's  head 
on  the  Kgis  of  Minerva,  which  he  had  used  ib 
his  expe&ion.  The  head  still  retained  the  asm* 
petrifying  power  aa  befine,  as  it  was  fiitaliy 
known  in  toe  court  of  Cepheas.  [  Vid.  Andnh- 
7Mda.'\  Some  suppose  tnat  the  Gorgons  were 
a  nation  of  women,  whom  Perseua  oonquered. 
[  Vtd.  Gorgone$,]  ApoUod.  2,  e.  4.— ffeMScf. 
Theog.-^Ovid,  Met.  4,  v.  618.— I/uean.  9^  v. 

&li.—ApoUon.  A.'^Bygin,  fob.  151. II.  A 

daughter  of  Priam.— —III.  A  daughter  of  Sthe- 
nelufl.    ApoUod, 

MeasRA,  one  of  the  Furies^  daqghtw  of 
^ox  and  Acheron.  The  word  is  derived 
ftom  pttvmtptw  invidert,  and  she  is  repwsentect 
as  employed  by  the  gods  like  her  sisters  to  pu- 
nish the  crimes  of  mankind,  by  viaitinff  them 
with  diseases,  with  inward  torments,  and  with 
death.  Virg,  jEii,  12,  v.  84a  Vid.  JBume- 
nidea, 

Ml-gale,  the  Greek  iMime  of  Cybele^  tb« 
mother  of  the  gods,  whoae  leativala  were  caUed 
Megalesia. 

MGGAifiRii,  the  wife  of  Celens^  kin^  of  Eleu- 
sis  in  Attica.  She  was  mother  to  Tnplolemus, 
to  whom  Ceres,  as  she  travelled  over  Attics^ 
taught  agriculture.  She  received  divine  ho- 
nours after  death,  aad  she  had  an  altar  raised 
to  her,  near  the  fountain  where  Ceres  had  first 
been  seen  when  die  arrived  in  Attica.  Pou*. 
1,  c.  3D. 

Mfi»ARA,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  given  in  marriabKe  to  Hercules  be<^M]se 
he  hatl  detivered  the  Thebans  from  tlie  tyran- 
ny of  the  Orebomeniaoa.  \Vkt,  ErginTu,} 
When  Herciries  went  to  hell  by  order  of  Eu- 
rystheuB,  violence  was  offered  to  Megani  by 
llyciw.  a  Tbeban  exile,  and  she  wouU  have 
yielded  to  her  ravisber,  had  not  Heieulea  re- 
turnetl  that  moment  and  ptmished  him  with 
death.  Thia  murder  displeaaed  Juno,  and  she 
rendered  Heicnles  so  deUrious,  that  he  kilfed 
Megara  and  the  three  chiklien  he  had  by  her 
in  a  fit  of  tnadneas,  thinking  them  to  be  wild 
beasts.  Some  aay  thai  Mseara  did  not  perish 
by  the  hand  of  her  husband,  but  that  he  after- 
wards married  her  to  hki  ftiend  Jolas.  The 
names  of  Manra*s  chikhen  by  Hefonlea  were 
Creonttades,  Therimachus,  ana  Deicoon.  ify- 
gin,  fab.  ^.^Senec,  in,  H&rxu^Apollod.  2^  a 
G.'-'Diod.  4. 

Melampub,  a  celebrated  soothaaycor  and  pby«> 
sidan  of  Arjgos,  sou  of  Amythaon,  and  Idomc- 
menea,  or  Dorippe.  He  lived  at  Pylos  in  Po- 
loponnesus.  His  servants  onee  killed  two  large 
serpents  wlio  had  made  their  nests  at  the  b^- 
tom  of  a  laree  oak,  and  Mekmpus  paid  so  much 
regard  to  these  two  reptiles,  that  he  raided  « 
burning  pile  and  burned  them  upon  it.  Ifoalaoi 
took  particular  care  of  their  yeung  ooes,  and 
fed  them  with  aaik.    Some  tioM  after  this  the 
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yoang  serpents  cfcpt  to  Melampua  m  he  Bleot 
on  the  groaa  near  the  oak ;  and,  as  if  sensible 
of  the  favours  of  their  benefactor,  they  wanton- 
ly played  around  him,  and  softly  licked  his  scars. 
This  awoke  Melampus,  who  was  astonished  at 
the  sudden  change  which  his  senses  had  under- 
gone. He  found  himsdf  acquainted  with  the 
chirping  of  the  birds,  and  with  all  their  rude 
notes^  as  they  flew  around  him.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  supernatural  gif^  and  soon  made 
hiuisclf  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  and 
Apollo  also  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  medi- 
cine. He  had  soon  after  the  happiness  of  cur- 
ing the  daughters  of  Proetus,  by  giving  them 
cllcboro,  which,  from  this  circumstance,  has 
been  called  melampodiunit  and  as  a  reward  for 
his  trouble  he  married  the  eldest  of  these  prin- 
cesses. [  VuL  ProstidesA  The  tyranny  of  his 
uncle  Noleus,  king  of  ryk)8,  obliged  aim  to 
leave  his  native  country,  and  Prcctus,  to  show 
himself  more  sensible  of  his  services,  gave  him 
part  of  his  kingdom,  over  which  he  established 
nimself.  About  this  time  the  personal  charms 
of  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleos,  had  gained 
many  admirers,  but  the  father  promiwd  his 
daughter  only  to  him  who  brought  into  bis  hands 
the  oxen  of  Iphiclus.  Bias,  who  was  also  one 
of  her  admirers,  engaged  his  brother  Melampus 
to  steal  the  oxen,  and  deliver  them  to  mm. 
Melumpus  was  caught  in  the  attempt,  and  im- 
prisoned *,  but  he  taught  the  childless  Iphiclus 
now  to  become  a  fiitner,  and  not  only  obtained 
hu  liberty,  but  also  the  oxen,  and  with  them  he 
compelled  Neleus  to  give  Pero  in  marriage  to 
Bias.  A  severe  distemper,  which  bad  render- 
ed the  women  of  Argos  insane,  was  totally  re- 
moved by  Melampus  I  and  Anaxa^oras,  who 
then  sat  on  the  thronoL  rewarded  his  merit  by 
giving  him  part  of  his  kingdom,  where  he  es- 
tablished himself,  and  where  his  posterity  reign- 
ed during  six  successive  generations.  He  re- 
ceivcd  divine  honours  after  death,  and  temples 
were  raised  to  his  memonr.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v. 
287, 1.  15,  V.  255.— i/croc/o/.  2  and  d.-^ApoUod, 
2,  c.  2.—Pau*.  2,  c  18, 1.  4j  c.  S.—  Virg.  Q,  3, 
V.550. 

Melahptoes,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  from 
the  black  and  hairy  appearance  of  his  back, 
&c. 

Mblanippe,  I.  a  daughter  of  ^olus,  who 
hod  two  children  by  Neptune,  for  which  ^er 
father  put  out  both  her  eyes,  and  confined  her 
in  a  prison.  Her  children,  who  had  been  ez- 
poseu  and  preserved,  delivered  her  fiom  confine- 
msnt,  and  Neptune  restored  her  to  her  eye- 
it     She  ailerwards  marriod  Metapontus. 

in.  fiib.  186. II.  A  njrmnh  wm>  mar- 

Itonus,  son  of  Ampbictyoni  oy  whom  she 
had  BoBotuis  who  gave  his  name  to  Bceotia. 
Pans.  9,  c  1. 

Melanippus,  I.  a  priest  of  Apollo,  at  Gy- 
rene^ killed  by  the  tyrant  Nicocrates.    Polycsn, 

8. II.  A  son  of  Astacus,  one  of  the  The- 

ban  chiefii  who  defended  the  gates  of  Thebes 
•gainst  the  army  of  Adrastus  king  of  Argos, 
and  was  killed  by  Amphiaraus.  Ho.  TydeuM, 
ApoUod.  1,  c  S,^jEschi/l.  ante  Theb. — Paiuu 

9,  c  18. II.  A  son  of  Mars,  who  became 

enamoured  of  Cometho^  a  priestess  of  Diana 
Triclaria.  For  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  the  two  lovers  soon  after  perished  by  a 
poddea  death,  and  the  country  was  visited  by  a 


pestilence,  which  was  stopped  only  after  the  efl 
fering  of  a  human  sacrifice  by  the  direction  of 
the  oracle.    Pans.  7,  c  19. 

Meleager,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son 
of  (Eneus,  king  of  JEtoVm  by  Althea,  daughter 
of  Thestius.  The  Parca)  were  present  at  tho 
moment  of  his  birth,  and  predicted  his  future 
greatness.  Clotho  said,  that  he  would  be  bravo 
and  courageous ;  Lochesis  foretold  his  uncom- 
mon strength,  and  Atropos  declared  that  ho 
should  live  as  long  as  that  firehrand,  which  was 
on  the  fire,  remained  entire  and  unconsumeJ. 
AlthflBa  no  sooner  heard  this  than  she  snatched 
the  stick  from  the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the 
most  jealous  cars,  as  the  life  of  her  son  was 
destined  to  depend  upon  its  preservation.  The 
fame  of  Meleager  increased  with  his  yean ;  hm 
signalized  himself  in  the  Ai;|^nautic  expedition^ 
and  afterwards  delivered  his  country  from  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  made  war  against 
his  father,  at  the  instigation  of  Diana,  whose 
altars  CEneus  had  neglected.  [  Vid.  (SneiM.J 
No  sooner  were  they  destroyed,  than  Diana 
punished  the  negligence  of  CEneus  by  a  greater 
calamity.  She  sent  a  huge  wild  boar,  which 
laid  waste  all  the  country,  and  seemed  invinci- 
ble on  account  of  its  immense  size.  It  became 
soon  a  public  concern,  all  the  neighbouring 
princes  assembled  to  destroy  this  terrible  ani- 
mal, and  nothing  became  more  famous  in  my- 
thological histojrv  than  tbe  hunting  of  the  Caly^ 
donian  boar.  The  princes  and  coiafs  who  as^ 
sembled,  and  who  are  mentioned  by  mytholo- 
ffists,  are  Meleager,  son  of  (Eneus,  Idas  and 
Lynceus,  sons  of  Apharens,  Dryas  son  of  Mars, 
Castor  and  PoQuz  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda, 
Pirithous  son  of  Ixion,  Theseus  son  of  .£geus, 
Anceus  and  Cepheus  sons  of  Lycqrgusi  Adme- 
tus  son  of  Pheres,  Jason  son  of  jSKm,  Pekos 
and  Telemon  sons  of  JEmcoBf  Iphides  son  of 
Amphitryon,  EUnrytrion  son  of  Actor,  Atalanta 
daughter  of  Schoeneus,  lolas  the  firiend  of  Her- 
cuius,  the  sons  of  Thestius,  Ampbiaiaus  son  of 
Oileus,  Protheus,  Comete&  the  brothers  of  Al< 
thiea,  Hippothous  son  of  Cereyon,  Lettcipu«i% 
Adrastus,  Ceneos,  Phileua,  Echeoa,  Lciez, 
Phoenix  eon  of  Arnvntor^  Panopeos,  Hyleu% 
Hippasus,  Nestor,  Menoetius,  the  &tlier  oif  Pa- 
trodus,  Amphiddes,  Laertes  the  &ther  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  the  four  sons  of  Hi(^xxM>oo.  This 
troop  of  armed  men  attacked  the  boar  with  niw 
usual  fury,  and  it  was  at  Jaet  lulled  by  Melea- 
ger. Tlie  conqueror  gave  the  skin  and  tho 
Bead  to  AtaUnta,  who  had  first  wounded  ths 
animaL  This  partiality  to  a  woBian  irritated 
the  others,  and  particularly  Toxens  and  Plexip« 
pus,  the  brothers  of  Ahbaa,  and  they  endea- 
voured to  rob  Atalanta  of  this  hoaourahle  pre- 
sent. Meleagerdefendeda  woman  of  whom  lU 
was  enamoured^  and  killed  his  uncles  in  the  at- 
tempt. Meantime  the  news  of  this  celebrated 
conquest  had  already  reached  Calvdon,  and 
Althsa  went  to  the  temple  of  the  gocM  ta  return 
thanks  for  the  victory  which  her  son  had  gain* 
ed.  As  she  went  she  met  the  corpses  of  her 
brothers  that  were  brought  firom  the  ohase^  and 
at  thu  mournful  tpedta^  she  filled  tke  whola 
city  with  hor  lamentations.  She  was  npon  tliis 
ioiormed  that  they  had  been  killed  by  Melea- 
ger, and  in  the  monsnt  of  her  resentmea^  ta 
revenge  the  death  of  her  brothers,  she  throw 
into  the  file  ths&tal  stiokonwhioli  famrsoR^ 
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life  depended,  and  Mdeager  died  as  soon  as  it 
was  coDsamed.  Homer  does  not  mention  the 
firebrand,  whence  some  have  imagined  that  this 
Uh\e  is  posterior  to  that  poet's  age.  But  he  says 
that  the  death  of  Toxeus  and  Plexippus  so  irri- 
tated Althsa,  that  she  uttered  the  most  horrible 
curses  and  imprecations  upon  the  head  of  her 
son.  Meleager  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Idas  and  Sfarpessa,  as  also  Ataianta,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  Apollod.  1,  c  8. — Apol- 
lon,  1,  org.  1,  V.  997,  I.  3,  v.  bl8.—Flaec.  1  and 
6.— Pai«.  10,  c.  31.— flwrin.  XL— Ovid.  Met. 
B.— Homer.  11,  9.     Vid.  Part  II. 

MsLEAQRiDBs,  the  sistersof  Meleager,daiurfa. 
ters  of  (£ neus  and  Althca.  They  were  so  Ss- 
consoUte  at  the  death  of  their  brother  Meleager, 
that  they  refused  all  aliment,  and  were  changed 
into  birds  called  Meleagrides.  The  youngest 
of  the  sisten,  Gh>rge  and  Dejanira,  who  liad 
been  married,  escaped  this  metamorphosis. 
Apollod.  I,  c.  a— Owrf.  Met,  8,  v.  540.— P«n. 
I0,c.96. 

Melicerta,  Melicertes,  or  Melicertus, 
a  son  of  Athamas  and  I  no.  (  Vid,  Athamas.) 
After  his  transformation,  Melicerta  was  known 
among  the  Greeks  by  tne  name  of  Palaemon, 
and  among  the  Latins  by  that  of  Portumnus. 
Some  suppose  that  the  Isthmian  ffames  were  in 
honour  of  hhn.  Apollod.  I,  c  9, 1.  3,  c.  4. — 
Paus.  1,  c  44.— £fy£r»n.  hh.  1  and  2.— Orict. 
Met,  4t  V.  529,  Ac,—PltU,  de  Symp, 

Melissj,  I.  a  daughter  of  Melissoa  king  of 
Crete,  who,  with  her  sister  Amalthsa,  fed  Jupi- 
ter with  the  milk  of  ^oats.  She  first  found  out 
the  means  of  collecting  honey ;  whence  some 
have  imagined  that  slie  was  changed  into  a  bee, 
as  her  name  is  the  Greek  word  for  that  insect. 
Co^ume^.^^11.  One  of  the  Oceanides,  who 
married  Inachus,  by  whom  she  had  Phoroneus 
and  iBgialus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Melpomene,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosjrne.  She  presided  over 
tragedy,  Horace  has  addressed  the  finest  of  his 
odes  to  her,  as  to  the  patroness  of  lyric  poetry. 
Her  garments  were  splendid ;  she  wore  a  bus- 
kin, and  held  a  dagger  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  sceptre  andcrowns.  Horat,  3,  od.  4. — 
Be^iod.  TVieog. 

Mbmnon,  a  king  of  JEthiopta,  son  of  Titho- 
nus  and  Aurora.  He  came  with  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  men  to  assist  his  uncle  Priam  during 
the  Trojan  war,  where  he  behaved  with  great 
courage,  and  kUled  Antik)chus,  Nestor's  son. 
The  aged  ftther  challenged  the  .Ethiopian 
monaicn,  but  Memnon  refused  it  on  account  of 
the  venerable  age  of  Nestor,  and  accepted  that 
of  Achillea.  He  was  killed  in  the  combat  in 
the  sight  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  armies. 
Aurora  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her 
son,  that  she  flew  to  Jupiter,  all  bathed  in  tears, 
and  begged  the  ffod  to  grant  her  son  such  ho- 
nours as  might  dntinguish  him  from  other  mor- 
tals. Jupiter  consented,  and  immediately  a 
numerous  flight  of  birds  issued  from  the  burn- 
ing pile  on  which  the  body  was  kid,  and  after 
th^  had  flown  three  times  round  the  flames, 
thev  divided  themselves  into  two  separate  bodies, 
and  fiMight  with  such  acrimony  that  above  half 
of  them  fell  down  into  the  fire  as  victims  to  ap- 
pease the  manes  of  Memnon.  These  birds  were 
called  Memnonide* ;  and  it  has  bem  obsOTved 
by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  they  neier  ftikd 


to  return  yeariy  to  the  tomb  of  Memnon  iw 
Troas,  and  repeat  the  same  bloody  engagement, 
in  honour  of  the  hero  from  whom  they  received 
their  name.     The  JEthbpians  or  ^^yptiana, 
over  whom  Memnon  reigned,  erected  a  celcbrat' 
cd  statue  to  the  honour  of  their  monarch.    This 
statue  had  the  wonderful  property  of  uttering  a 
melodious  sound  every  day,  at  sun-rising,  like 
that  which  is  heard  at  the  breaking  of  the  string 
of  a  harp  when  it  is  wound  up.    This  vras  ef- 
fected by  the  rays  of  the  sun  vrhen  they  fc^ 
upon  it.    At  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  in  the 
night,  the  sound  was  lugubrious.    This  ii  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  the  geographer  Strabc^ 
who  confesses  himself  ignorant  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  basis  of  the  statue,  or  the  peo- 
ple that  were  then  round  it    Thn  celebrated 
statue  was  dismantled  by  order  of  Cambysea, 
when  he  conquered  Egypt,  and  its  ruins  still, 
astonish  modem  traveileni  by  thor  grandeur 
and  beauty.    Memnon  was  the  inventor  of  the- 
alphabet,  according  to  Antictldes,  a  writer  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  7,  c.  56.    Monk,  in  Dion, — 
Ovid,  Met.  13,  v.  578,  &c— JB/ion.  6^  c.  1.— 
Pau9.  1,  c.  42,  L  10,  c.  31.— S^ro*.  13  and  17. 
— yu».  15,  V.  b.—PhUo$tra.inApoUod.^Plin. 
36,  c.  l.—Homer.  Od.  O.—Quint.  Calab,    Vid. 
PartIL 

Men  A,  a  goddess  worshipped  at  Rome,  and 
supposed  to  preside  over  women.  She  was  the 
same  as  Juno.  According  to  some,  the  sacri> 
fices  offered  to  her  were  young  puppies  that  stilf 
sucked  their  mother.  Aug.  de  Civ,  I>.  4,  c  9. 
— P/in.  29,  c.  4. 

Menalippe,  I.  a  sister  of  Antiope,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  taken  by  Hercules  when  that 
hero  made  war  against  this  celebrated  nation. 
She  was  ransomed,  and  Hercules  received  in 
exchange  the  arms  and  belt  of  the  queen.    Juv, 

8,  v.  S89. II.  A  daughter  of  the  centaur 

Chiron,  beloved  by  ./Eolus,  son  of  HeUen.  She 
was  changed  into  a  mare,  and  called  Ocyroe. 
Some  suppose  that  she  assumed  the  name  of 
Menalippe,  and  lost  that  of  O^rree.  She  be- 
came a  constellation  after  death,  called  the- 
horse.    Some  authors  caJJ  her  Hippe  or  Evippe. 

O/gxTi,  P,A.  2,c  la— Pb//u*.  4. Mena- 

lippe  is  a  name  common  to  other  persons,  but 
it  is  generally  m\X  Melanippe  by  the  best  au- 
thors.    Vid.  Melanippe. 

MI:n£lAus.     Vid.  Part  IK 

M&NE8TEDQ.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Mencbceus,  I.  a  Theban,  fiither  of  Hippo- 

nome,  Jocasta,  and  Creon. II.    A  young 

Theban,  son  of  Creon.  He  offend  himself  to 
death,  when  Tiresias,  to  ensure  victofy  on  th* 
side  of  Thebes  against  the  Argive  fbroes,  order- 
ed the  Thebans  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's- 
teeth,  and  he  killed  himself  near  the  cave  wher» 
the  dragon  of  Mars  had  fbrmeriy  reskled.  The 
gods  required  this  sacrifice  because'  Uie  dragon 
Bad  been  killed  by  Cadmus,  and  no  sooner  waa 
Menoeoeus  dead,  than  his  countrymen  obtained 
the  victory.  Stat.  Theb,  10^  ▼.  614.— JSwr^ 
Pham,--Ap6aod,  3,  &  6.— Oic.  Tutc  1,  e.  98. 
— Sophod,  in  Antig, 

Mencbtius,  a  son  of  Actor  and  ^gina.  H« 
left  his  mother  and  went  to  Opus,  where  be  had, 
by  Sthenele,  or,  according  to  others,  bv  Philo- 
mela or  Polymela,  Patrodus,  often  caUed  trook 
him  Menigtidef,    Idenoitius  was  ono  of  thm 
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ArgonatiU.    ApoUod,  3,  c  2i.^H(fmer.  JL  1, 
▼.  Son.^Hygin.  tab.  97. 

Mera,  a  dog  of  Icarius,  who,  by  his  crieiL 
showed  ErigODo  where  her  murdered  father  had 
beeo  thrown.  Immediately  after  this  discovery, 
the  daughter  hung  herself  in  despair,  and  the 
dog  pio«l  away,  and  was  mode  a  constellation 
in  the  heavens,  known  by  the  name  of  Cams. 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  V.  263.—Hygin.  fid).  130.— 
JSlian.  Hist.  An.  7.  c.  28. 

Mkrcurius,  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity, 
called  Hermes  by  the  Greeks.  There  were  no 
less  than  five  of  this  name  according  to  Cicero : 
a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Lux ;  a  son  of  V  alens  and 
Coronis ;  a  son  of  the  Nile ;  a  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Maia;  and  another,  called  by  the  Egyptians 
Thaut.  Some  add  a  sixth,  a  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Proserpine.  To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia  the  actions  of  all  the  others  have  been 
probably  attributed,  as  he  is  the  most  fiunous 
and  the  best  known.  Mercury  was  the  messen- 
ger of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular ;  he 
was  the  patron  of  travellers  and  of  shepherds ; 
be  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the  in- 
fernal regions ;  and  not  only  presided  over  ora- 
tors, merchants,  declaimers,  but  he  was  also  the 
god  of  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  all  dishonest 
persons.  His  name  is  derived  a  mereUmSy  be- 
cause be  was  the  god  of  merchandise  among 
the  Latins.  He  was  bom,  according  to  the 
more  leceived  opinion,  in  Arcadia,  on  mount 
Cyllene,  and  in  his  infimoy  he  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Seasons.  Theday  thathe  waa 
bom,  or,  more  probablv,  the  following  day,  he 

gnve  an  early  proof  of  his  craftiness  and  dis- 
onesty.  in  stealing  away  the  oxen  of  Admetus 
which  Apollo  tended.  He  gave  another  proof 
of  his  thievish  propensity,  b^  takine  also  the 
quiver  and  arrows  of  the  divine  she^berd ;  and 
ho  increased  his  fiime  by  robbing  Neptune  of 
his  trident,  Venus  of  her  girdle.  Mars  of  his 
sword,  Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of 
roan^  of  his  mechanical  instruments.  Those 
specimens  of  his  art  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  took  him  as  his 
metisenffer,  interpreter,  and  cup-bearer  in  the 
asscmbW  of  the  gods.  This  Ust  ofiice  he  dis- 
charged till  the  promotion  of  Ganymede.  Ue 
was  presented  by  the  king  of  heaven  with  a 
winced  cap  called  pctaaus.  and  with  wings  for 
his  foet  called  talaria.  He  had  also  a  short 
sword,  called  herpe^  which  he  lent  to  Perseus. 
He  was  the  confidaint  of  Jupiter's  amours,  and 
he  <^en  was  set  to  watch  over  the  jealousy  and 
intri^ruos  of  Juno.  The  invention  of  the  lyre 
and  Its  seven  strings  is  ascribed  to  him.  Tliis 
he  gave  to  Apollo,  and  received  in  exchange  the 
celebrated  caauceus  vrith  which  the  god  of  poe- 
try used  to  drive  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus. 
[  Vid.  Caduceus.]  In  the  wars  of  the  giants 
against  the  gods,  Mercury  showed  himself  brave^ 
spirited,  and  active.  He  delivered  Man  from 
tne  long  confinement  which  he  suffered  from 
the  superior  power  of  the  Abides.  He  puri- 
fied the  Danaides  of  the  murder  of  their  nus- 
bands ;  he  tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  infer- 
nal regions;  he  de^royed  the  hundred -eyed 
Arsus;  he  sold  Hercules  to  Omphale,  the  queen 
of  Lydia ;  he  conducted  Priam  to  the  tent  of 
Achilles,  to  redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Hec- 
tor ;  and  he  carried  the  in&nt  Bacchus  to  the 
nymphs  of  Nysa.     Mercury  had  many  sur- 


names and  epithets.    He  was  called  CyUeniiH^ 
Tricephalos,  Agoneus,  &c    His  children  ai« 
also  numerous  as  well  as  his  amours.     He  mwt 
father  of  Autolycus,  by  Chione ;  Cephalus,  by 
Creusa ;  and  of  Priapus,  according  to  some. 
He  was  also  father  of  Hermaphroditus,  by  Ve- 
nus; of  Fan,  by  Dryope,  or  Penelope.    His 
worship  Was  well  established,  particulariy  in 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy.    He  was  worshipped 
at  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  under  the  name  of^Jri- 
ophorus,  and  represented  as  carrying  a  ram  on 
his  shoulders,  because  he,  delivered  the  inhabit- 
ants from  a  pestilence  by  telling  them  to  carry 
a  ram  in  that  manner  round  iS&  walls  of  their 
city.    The  Roman  merchants  yeariy  celebrated 
a  festival  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  honour  of 
Mercury,  in  a  temple  near  tiie  Circus  Maxi- 
mus.    A  pregnant  sow  was  then  sacrificed,  and 
sometiincs  a  calf;  and  particularly  the  'Qngiifs 
of  animals  were o^ered.    After  the  votari^nad 
sprinkled  themselves  with  water  with  laurel 
leaves,  they  offered  prayers  to  the  divinity,  and 
entrea!ted  him  to  be  fiivourable  to  them,  and  to 
forgive  whatever  artful  measures,  false  oaths  or 
falMhoods  they  had  used  or  uttered  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gain.    Sometimes  Mercury  appears  on 
monuments  with  a  large  cloak  rouna  nis  arm, 
or  tied  under  his  chin.    The  chief  ensigns  of 
his  power  and  ofikes  arc  his  eadueeuSf  bb  peta^ 
ni»j  and  bb  talaria.    In  Egypt  hb  statues  re- 
presented him  with  the  head  of  a  dcg ;  whence 
ho  was  often  confounded  with  AniiEis,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrifice  of  a  stoork.     Ofienogs  of 
milk  and  honey  were  made  because  he  was  the 
god  of  eloquence,  whoee  powers  were  swact 
and  persuasive.    The  Grreelu  and  Romans  of- 
fered tongues  to  him,  by  throwing  them  into  the 
fire,  as  he  was  the  patron  of  speaking,  of  which 
the  tongue  b  the  organ.    Sometimes  his  statues 
represent  him  as  without  arms,   because^  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  power  of  speech  can  pre- 
vail over  every  thing,  even  without  the  assist- 
ance of  arms.    Homer.  Od,  1,  dec.  U.  1,  die. — 
Hymn,  in  Mere. — Lueian,  in  Mart.  Dial. — 
Ovid.  Faat.  5,  v.  667.  Met.  I,  4,  11, 14.— A/ar- 
tud.  9,  ep.  35.— Stai.  Tkeb.  4.--Paw.  1,  7,  8 
and  9. — Orphetu. — Plut.  in  Num. —  Varro  de 
L.  L.  e.'-Plut.  in  Phad.^Liv.  36.—  Virg.  O, 
1.  ^n.  1,  V.  48.^Diod.  4  and  S.-^ApoUod.  1, 
2  and  3.  Apollon.  Arg.  l.—Horat.  1,  od.  10.— 
Hygin.  fiib.  P.  A.  %—Tzetz.  in  Lye.  219.— 
Cicrfe  Nat.  D.—LaetantiuM.-^Phiiottr.  1.— - 
Jam.  e.  27. — ManiL — Macrob.  1,  iSbi.  c  19. 
Vid.  Part  IL 

Meriunes.  ViiL  Part  II. 
^  Merope,  one  of  the  Atlantides.  She  mar- 
ried Sisyphus  son  of  JEoIus,  and,  like  her  sis- 
ters, was  changed  into  a  constellation  after  death. 
[  Vid.  Pleiades.]  It  b  said  that  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Pleiades  the  star  of  Meropo  ap- 
pears more  dim  and  obscure  than  the  test,  be- 
cause she,  as  the  poets  observe,  married  a  mor- 
tal, while  her  sisters  married  some  of  the  gods 
or  their  descendants.  Opirf.  raat.  4,  v.  175.— 
IHod.  A.'^Hygin.  fab.  192.— Jl|»i/od.  1,  c.  J>. 
Vid.  Part  II.  --*-  » 

Mestor,  I.  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
who  married  Lysidice,  daughter  of  Pclops,  by 

whom  he  had  Hjppothoe. II.  A  son  of  Pte- 

ribus. 

Metamiri,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of 
Ebusb,  who  first  taught  mankind  agriculture. 
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Mm  is  also  called  Meganira.    ApoUod,  1,  c. 
5. 

MetiadCsji,  a  daughter  of  Eupalamui,  who 
married  Cecropa,  by  whom  she  had  Pandion. 
ApoUod.  3,  c  15. 

Metis,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  She  was  Ju* 
mier's  fint  wife^  celebrated  for  her  sreat  pru- 
dence and  aagacitj  abore  the  rest  oithe  gods. 
Js|Mter,  who  was  afraid  lest  she  should  bring 
fefth  into  the  world  a  child  more  cunning  and 
greater  than  himself,  devoured  her  in  the  first 
DKHith  of  her  pregnancy.  Some  time  aflcr  this 
adventure  the  gra  had  his  head  opened,  from 
which  issued  Minerva,  armed  from  nead  to  foot. 
Uetiod,  Thco^.  v.  SdO.—Hygin. 

Midas,  a  king  of  Phrycia,  son  of  Grordius  or 
Gorgias.   The  hospitality  he  showed  to  Silenus, 
the  preceptor  of  Bacchus,  who  liad  been  brought 
to  him  by  some  peasants,  was  liberally  reward- 
ed ;  and  Midas  was  permitted  to  choose  what- 
ever recompense  he  pleased.     He  demanded  of 
the  god  that  whatever  be  touched  might  be  turn- 
ed into  gold.     His  prayer  was  granted  ;   and 
when  the  very  meats  which  he  attempted  to  eat 
became  gold  in  his  mouth,  he  begged  Bacchus 
to  take  away  a  present  which  must  prove  so 
fatal  to  the  receiver.     He  was  ordered  to  wash 
himself  in  the  river  Pactotus,  whose  sands  were 
turned  into  ^d  by  the  touch  of  Midas.    Some 
time  after  this  adventure,  Midas  had  the  impru- 
dence to  flupport  that  Pan  was  superior  to  Apol- 
lo in  singing  and  in  playing  upon  the  flute ;  fi>r 
whiefa  rash  opinion  the  offended  god  changed 
his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  show  his  ignc^ 
ranee  and  stupidity.    This  Midas  attempted  to 
conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  but 
one  of  his  servants  saw  the  length  of  his  ear& 
and  beinff  unable  to  keep  the  secret,  and  afraid 
to  reveal  it,  apprehensive  of  the  king's  resent- 
ment, he  opened  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  after 
he  had  whtspeied  there  that  Midas  had  the  ears 
of  an  ass,  he  covered  the  place  as  before,  as  if 
he  had  buried  his  words  m  the  ground.    On 
that  place,  as  the  poets  mention,  grew  a  number 
of  reeds,  which,  when  agitated  bv  the  wind, 
uttered  me  same  sound  uat  had  neen  buried 
beneath,  and  published  to  the  world  that  Midas 
had  the  ears  oif  an  ass.    Some  explain  the  fable 
of  the  ears  of  Midas,  by  the  suppofiitioh  that  he 
kept  a  number  of  informers  ana  spies,  who  were 
continually  etnplc^ed  in  gathering  every  sedi- 
tious word  that  might  drop  from  the  mouths  of 
his  subjects.    Midas,  according  to  Strabo,  died 
of  drinking  ball's  hot  blood.    This  he  did,  as 
Plutarch  mentioas,  to  free  himself  from  the  nu- 
merous iH  dreams  which  continually  tormented 
him.    Midas,  according  to  some,  was  son  of. 
Cybde.    He  built  a  town  which  he  called  Aji- 
icyrn.  Omd,  Met.  11,  fab.  5. — Plui.  de  Superst. 
—Btrab.  \.—Hygin.  fab.  191, 974:,— Max.  Tyr. 
30.— pBtt».  1,  c.  4.— ToZ.  Max.  l,c.  6.— Hero- 
dot.  !,  t.  14.— -eE/ian.  V.  ff.  4  and  12.— Our. 
de  Div.  1,  c.  36^  1.  2,  c.  31. 

Mil  ANION,!,  a  youth  who  became  enamoured 
of  Atalantft.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  as  Meleager  or  Hippomanes.    Ovid.  Art, 

Am.  2,  V.  188. II.  A  son  of  Amphidamas. 

MiLcsin%  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

'MiLfiTua,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  fled  from 

Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minos,  whom  he 

meditated  to  dethrone.     He  came  to  Caria, 

where  he  built  a  city  which  he  called  by  his 
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own  nafflc.  Some  si^»pose  that  be  only  oon^ 
qucred  a  city  there  called  Anactoria,  which 
assumed  his  name.  They  fiirther  say,  that  be 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  divided  the 
women  among  his  soldiers.  Cranea,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  MiMmder,  fell  to  his  share.  Strab. 
U.—Ovid.  Met,  9,  v.  446.— Pan*.  7,  c.  2.— 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  1. 

MiNEfDE^,  the  daughters  of  Minyas  or  Ml- 
neus  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Beeotia.     They 
were  Three  in  number,  Leueonoe,  LeucipiJe, 
and  Alciihoe.     Ovid  calls  the  two  first  Clymenc 
and  Iris.     They  derided  the  orgies  of  Bacchus, 
for  which  impiety  the  god  inured  them  with 
au  unconquerable  desire  of  eating  human  flesh. 
They  drew  lots  which  of  them  should  give  up 
her  son  as  food  to  the  rest     The  lot  fcS  upon 
Leucippe,  and  she  gave  up  her  son  Hippasus, 
who  was  instantly  devourod  by  the  three  sis- 
ters.    They  were  changed  into  bats.    In  com- 
memoration of  the  bloody  crime,  it  was  usual 
among  the  Orchomenians  for  the  high-priest, 
as  soon  as  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  to  pursue, 
with  a  drawn  sword,  all  the  women  who  had 
entered  the  temple,  and  even  to  kill  the  first  he 
came  up  to.     Ovid,    Met.  4,  fab.  12.— P/uf. 
aiuast.  Gr.  38. 

Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and 
all  the  liberal  arts,  was  produced  fiom  Jupiter'a 
brain  without  a  mother.    The  power  of  Mmerva 
was  great  in  heaven ;  she  could  huri  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter,  proldtag  the  life  of  men,  bestow 
the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and,  indeed,  she  was  the 
only  dne  or  all  the  divinities  whose  authority 
and  consequence  were  equal  io  those  of  Jupiter, 
Her  quarrel  with  Neptune,  concerning  the  ri^ht 
of  giving  a  name  to  the  capital  of  Cecropia,  de- 
serves attention.     The  assembly  of  the  gods 
settled  the  dispute,  by  promi5iofi[  the  preference 
to  whichever  of  the  two  ga?e  the  most  useful 
and  necessary  present  to  the  inhabitanto  of  the 
earth.    Neptune,  upon  tbic^  struck  the  ground 
with  his  trident,  and  immediately  a  horse  issued 
from  the  earth.     Minerva  produced  the  olive, 
and  obtained   the  victory  by  the   unanimous 
voice  of  the  gods,  who  observed  that  the  olive, 
as  the  emblem  of  peace,  is  fhr  preferable  to  the 
horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  bloodshed.    The 
victorious  deity  called  the  capitid  Athenm^  and 
became  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  place.    The 
attempts  of  Vulcan  to  offer  her  violence  proved 
ineffectual,  and  her  chaslity  was  not  violate^ 
though  the  god  left  on  her  body  the  marks  of 
bis  passion.    Minerva  was  the  first  who  Imilt  a 
shif^  and  it  was  her  zeal  for  navigation,  and  her 
care  for  the  Argonauts,  which  placed  the  pro- 
phetic tree  of  Dodona  behind  the  ship  Argo 
when  going  to  Colchis.    She  was  known  amon^ 
the  ancients  by  many  names.    She  was  calE 
ed  Athena,  Pallas,  [  Vid,  PallasA  Parthenos, 
fipom  her  remaining  in  perpetual  celibacy ;  Tri- 
ton ia,  because  worsliipped  near  the  lake  Trito- 
nb  J  Glaucopi?,  from  the  blucness  of  her  eyes  j 
Argoiea,  from   her   presiding  over  markets  ; 
Hippia,  because  she  first  taught  mankind  how 
to  manage  the  horse  ;  Stratca  and  Area,  from 
her  martial  character ;  Coryphagenes,  because 
born  from  Jupiter's  brain  ;  Sais,  because  wor- 
shipped at  Sals,  Sac.     Some  attributed  to  her 
the  mvcntion  of  the  flute,  whence  she  was  sur- 
namcd  Andon,  Luscinia,  Musica,  Saiplga,  &c. 
She^  as  it  is  j^ported^  once  amused  herGelf  la 
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{jSavin^  Upon  her  &vourito  flate  before  Juno 
anJ  Vcnu*,  but  the  goddesses  ridiculed  the  dis- 
tortion of  her  Ace  in  blowing  the  instrument 
Minerva,  convinced  of  the  justness  of  their  re- 
tDBiks  by  looking  at  herself  in  a  fountain  near 
mount  Ida,  threw  away  the  musical  instrument, 
and  denounced  a  melancholy  death  to  him  who 
found  it  [Vid,  A/arsyas.]  The  worsbip  of 
Minerva  was  universally  established :  she  had 
magnificent  temples  in  Egypt,  Phosnicia,  all 
mta  of  Greece,  Italy,  GauT&nd  Sicily-  Sais, 
Khodes,  and  Athens,  particularly  claimed  her 
attention  ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  Jupiter 
rained  a  shower  of  gold  upon  the.  island  of 
Rhodes,  which  had  paid  so  much  veneration 
and  such  an  early  reverence  to  the  divinity  of 
his  daughter.  The  festivals  celebrated  in  her 
honour  were  solemn  [and  magnificent  [Vid. 
JPanalhencea.]  She  was  invoked  bv  every 
artist,  and  particularly  such  as  worked  m  wood, 
embroidery,  painting,  and  sculpture.  It  was 
the  duty  of  almost  every  member  of  society 
to  implore  the  assistance  and  patronage  of  a 
deity  who  presided  over  sense,  taste,  and  rea- 
son. Hence  the  poets  have  had  occasion  to 
say, 

Ta  nihil  inviid  dioes^faciene  Minertd^ 
and, 

Qui  bene  placdrit  Palladey  docttu  eHL 

Minerva  was  represented  in  difitent  ways^  ac- 
cording to  the  different  cbancters  In  which  she 
appeared.  She  generally  appeared  with  a  coun- 
tenanca  fhll  more  of  masculine  firmness  and 
comnosure  than  of  softness  and  grace.  In  one 
hand  she  held  a  spear,  and  in  the  other  a  shield, 
with  the  dying  head  of  Medusa  upon  it  Some- 
times this  Gorgon's  head  was  on  her  breast- 
pbte^  with  living  serpents  writhing  round  it,  as 
well  as  round  h^  shield  and  helxmt  In  most 
of  her  statues  she  is  represented  as  sitting,  and 
sometimes  she  holds  in  one  hand  a  distidOf  in- 
stead of  a  spear.  When  she  appeared  as  the 
goddess  of  the  liberal  arts,  she  was  arrayed  in 
a  varie^ted  veil,  which  the  ancients  called  pep- 
lum.  Some  of  her  statues  represented  her  hel- 
met with  a  sphinx  in  the  middle,  supported  on 
either  side  by  griffins.  In  some  medals,  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  four  horses,  or  sometimes  a  dra- 
gon or  a  seroent,  with  winding  spires,  appear 
at  the  top  of  her  helmet  She  was  partial  to 
the  olive  tree ;  the  owl  and  the  cock  were  her 
favourite  birds,  and  the  dragon  amonff  reptiles 
was  sacred  to  per.  The  functions,  c&ceB,  and 
actions  of  Minerva,  seem  so  numerous^  that 
they  undoubtedly  originate  in  more  than  one 
person.  Cicero  spea&s  of  five  persons  of  this 
name ;  a  Minerva,  mother-of  ApoUo;  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Nile,  who  was  worshipped  at  Sais, 
in  Egypt ;  a  third,  bom  firom  Jupiter's  brain ; 
a  fourtn,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Coiyphe; 
and  a  fifth,  daughter  of  Pallas,  generally  repre- 
i«nted  with  wii^^  shoes.  Tnis  last  put  her 
father  to  death  Mcause  he  attempted  her  virtue. 
Patu.  1,  2,  3,  &c.— floroi.  1,  od.  16,  L  3,  od.  4. 
—  Virg.  JEn,  3,  Ac.— Sra6.  6,  9  and  13.— 
PhOost.  Icon,  2,— Ovid.  F<uL  3,  Ac.  Met,  6. 
— Cic  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  15»  1.  3,  a  23,  &c— 
ApoUod.  1,  Ac — Pindar,  Olymp,  7. — Lmean, 
9,  V.  354.— SbpAoc/.  (Edip.-^Bomer,  H,  Ac. 
Od.  Hymn,  ad  PaU.-^Diod.  b.'-Beaiod.  | 
T^eog.^Maekyl,  in  Eum,^lAtcia7k  Diol,-^ 
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Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  2. — Orpheut^  Bymn.  31. ^j- 
Q.  Smym.  14,  v.  448. — Apollon.  1. — Hygim 
fob.  168.— fiXoi.  Thth.  2,  V.  721, 1. 7,  Ac.— Co^ 
Urn.  in  Cerer.—Mlian.  V.  H.  12.— C.  Nep.  in 
Paus. — PltU,  in  Lye,  SaC'^Thucyd.  1. — Be- 
rodot.  5. 

Minos,  a  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Eurc^M,  who  gave  Uws  to  his  subjects  B.  C* 
1406,  which  still  remained  in  fnll  force  in  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  His  justice  and 
DMKleration  procured  him  the  appellation  of  the 
fovourite  of  the  gods^  the  connuant  of  Jupiter^ 
the  wise  legislator,  m  every  city  of  Ghreece ; 
and,  according  to  tne  poets,  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  equity  after  deatn,  with  the  office  of  su- 
preme and  absolute  Judge  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions. In  this  capacity  he  is  represented  sitting 
m  the  middle  of  the  sbiades,  ana  holdins  a  scep- 
tre in  his  hand.  The  dead  plead  their  aifibrent 
causes  before  him,  and  the  impartial  judge 
shakes  the  fotal  urn,  which  is  filled  with  the 
destinies  of  manldnd.  He  married  Ithona,  Yy 
whom  he  had  Lycastes,  who  was  the  fother  of 
Minos  2d.  Homer.  Od.  19,  v.  17a—  Virg.  Mn. 
6,  V.  43Q.'^ApoUod.  3,  c.  l.-^Hygin.  fab.  41.— 

Diod.  4.—Horat.  1,  od.  28. ^The  2d  was  a 

son  of  Lycastes^  the  son  of  Minos  I.  and  king 
of  Crete.  He  married  Pasiphae,  the  daughter 
of  Sol  and  Perseis,  and  by  her  he  had  many 
children.  He  increased  his  paternal  dominions 
by  the  conquest  of  the  neishbouring  islands ; 
but  he  showed  himself  cruel  in  the  war  which 
he  carried  on  against  the  Athenians,  who  had 
put  to  death  his  son  Androgeus.    [  Vid.  Andro- 

gettf.]  He  took  Megara  by  the  treachery  of 
cylla,  r  Vid.  ScyUa,]  and,  not  satisfied  with  a 
victory,  ne  obliged  the  vanquished  to  bring  him 
yearly  to  Crete  seven  chosen  boys  and  the  same 
number  of  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mino- 
taur. [Vid.  Siinolaurut.]  This  bloody  tribute 
was  at  last  abolished  when  Thesctis  itestroyed 
the  monster.  [  Vid.  Theteu».'\  When  Daxla- 
lus,  whose  industry  and  invention  had  fobricated 
the  labyrinth,  and  whose  impmdenoe  in  assist- 
ing Pasiphae,  in  the  gratification  of  her  unna- 
tural desires,  had  offended  Minos,  fied  from  the 
place  of  bis  confinement  with  wings,  [  Vid* 
D€Bdalu»j]  and  arrived  safe  in  Sicily,  the  in- 
censed monarch  pursoed  the  ofllender,  resolved 
to  punish  Us  infidelity.  Cocalus,  king  of  Sici- 
ly^  who  had  hospitably  xecoived  Dodaius,  enter- 
tained his  royal  guest  with  dissembled  friend- 
ship ;  and  that  &  might  not  deliver  to  him  a 
man  whose  ingenuity  and  abilities  he  so  well 
knew,  he  put  Minos  to  death.  Some  say  that 
it  was  the  daughters  of  Cocalus  who  put  the 
king  of  Crete  to  death,  by  detaining  him  so  long 
in  a  bath  till  he  fointod,  after  which  they  suflb- 
cated  him.  Minos  died  about  35  years  befora 
the  Trojan  war.  He  was  fother  of  Androgpus, 
Glaucus,  and  Deucalion,  and  two  daughters, 
Phsdra  and  Ariadne.  Many  authors  havo 
confounded  the  two  monarchs  of  this  name,  the 
grandfother  and  the  grandson  i  but  Homer, 
Plutarch,  and  Diodorus,  prove  plainly  that  they 
were  two  dilferent  persons.  Paus.  in  Aeh.  4. — 
Pint,  in  Thes.—Hygin.  fob.  41.— Orid.  Afet. 
8,  V.  141.— Dtod.  A.^Virg.  JSn.  6,  v.  21.— 
Plut.  in  Min.-^Athen.  Place.  14. 

MiNOTAURUs,  a  celebrated  monster,  half  a 
man  and  half  a  bull,  according  to  this  veiae  of 
Ovid,  A.  A.  3,  v.  24. 
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It  wai  the  fruit  of  Paiiphae*f  amoon.    Minos 
confined  in  the  Ubyrintn  a  monster  which  con- 
tiocod  the  worid  of  his  wife's  Uscivionsnefls,  and 
reflected  disgrace  upon  his  family.    The  Mino- 
taur usually  devoured  the  chosen  young  men 
and  maidens  whom  the  tyranny  of  Minos  year- 
ly exadsd  from  the  Athenians.    Theseus  deli- 
vered his  country  from  this  shameful  tribute, 
when  it  had  laDen  to  his  lot  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  ToraditT  of  the  Minotaur,  and,  by  means  of 
Ariadne,  tha  king's  daughter,  he  destroyed  the 
monster,  and  itfade  his  escape  from  the  wmdings 
of  the  labyrinth.    Some  suppose  that  Pasiphae  I  TTieb.  4,  ▼.  IGOl 
was  enamoured  of  one  of  her  husband's  cour-       Molossus.     Vtd.  Part  II. 


with  the  same  supoistitious  ceremonies  as  Api<i 
and,  at  his  death  ho  received  the  most  magni- 
ficent fbneral.  He  was  the  emblem  of  Osuria* 
Diod.  l.^Plut.  de  hid. 

M5L0RCHUS,  an  old  shepherd  near  Cleooss^ 
who  receive  Hercules  witn  great  hospitaKtj. 
The  hero^  to  repay  the  kindness  he  receivedi 
destroyed  the  Nemean  lion,  which  laid  wasto 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  theiefi>re  the 
Nemsan  games,  instituted  on  this  oocairfon,  ara 
to  be  understood  by  the  words  Lweuu  Molcrehi, 
There  were  two  fertlvals  instituted  in  his  honoui^ 
called  Malorche^B,  MartiaL  9,  ep^  44,  L  14,  ep. 
44.— iipottod.  2,  c  5.—  Virg.  O.  i,  v.  19.— fitol. 


tiers,  called  Taurus,  and,  some  time  after, 
brought  twins  into  the  world,  one  of  whom 
creaUy  resembled  Minos  and  the  other  Taurus. 
In  the  natural  resemblance  of  their  countenance 
with  that  of  their  supposed  frthers  originated 
their  name,  and  consequently  the  faUo  of  the 
MinoUur.  OwL  Met.  8,  fab.  ^--Hygin.  fab. 
40.— P/tt*.  in  TheB.-^PdUBphat.^  Virg.  JEn. 
6,v.  36. 

MiNTHc,  a  daughter  of  Cocytu%  loved  by 
Pluto.  Proserpine  discovered  her  husband's 
amour,  and  changed  his  nustress  into  an  herb 
called  by  the  same  name,  mint,  Ovid.  Met.  10, 
▼.  7«9. 

MiNTAB,  a  king  of  BcDolia,  son  of  Neptune 
«nd  Tritegonia,  of  Neptune  and  Callirfaoe,  or 
of  Chryses,  Neptune's  son,  and  Chryaogenta, 
the  daughter  of-fialmus.  He  married  Clyto- 
^dora,  by  whom  he  had  Presbon,  Perichrmenus, 
and  EAeodymenus.  He  was  fiither  of  Orcho- 
menos^  Diochithondes,  and  Atbamas,  by  a  se- 
cond marriage  with  Phanasora,  the  daughter  of 
Paon.  According  to  Plutarch  and  Ovid  he  had 
three  daughters.  [  Vid.  MiTteidea.]  Patu.  9, 
c  36.— P/u/.  Qwest.  Chrme.  dS.-^Ovid.  Met.  4, 
V.  1  and  468. 

Mithras,  a  god  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be 
the  sun,  or^  according  to  others,  Venus  Urania. 
His  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and  the 
Romans  raised  him  altars,  on  which  was  this 
inscription,  Deo  Soli  MUhrte^  or  SbU  Deo  invie- 
to  MUhrm.  He  is  generally  represented  as  a 
young  man,  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  tur- 
Dan  after  the  manner  of  the  Persians.  He  sup- 
ports his  knee  upon  a  bull  that  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  one  of  whose  horns  he  holds  in  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  plunges  a  dairger 
into  his  neck.  Stat.  Thcb.  1,  v.  m— Ourti:  4, 
c.  13.— aaudion.  de  Laud.  StU.  1. 

Mnasilus,  a  youth  who  assisted  Chromis  to 
tie  the  old  SUenus,  whom  they  found  asleep  in 
a  cave.  Some  imagine  that  Yirgil  spoke  of  v  a- 
rus  under  the  name  of  Mnaailus.  Virg,  Ed. 
€,  V.  13. 

MNfeMosTNB,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
mother  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Jupifer,  who  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  ahepherd  to  enjoy  her  com- 
pany. The  word  Mnemosyne  signifies  memo- 
ry, and  therefore  the  poets  have  rightly  called 
memory  the  mother  of^the  Muses,  because  it  is 
to  that  mental  endowment  that  mankind  are 
indebted  for  their  progress  in  science.  Ovid 
Met.  ^  feb.  A.— -Pindar,  hth.  O.^Hesiod. 
Theog. — ApoUod.  1,  c.  I,  &c 

MNsyis,  a  celebrated  bull,  sacred  to  the  sun 
in  tha  town  of  Heliopolis.    He  was  worahippeJ 
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MoMUs,  the  god  of  pleasantry  axnong  thd 
andents,  son  of  Noz,  according  to  Hesiod. 
He  was  continually  employed  in  satirizing  the 
gods,  and  whatever  they  did  was  freely  turned 
to  ridicule.  He  censured  the  house  which  Mi- 
nerva had  made,  because  the  goddess  had  not 
made  it  moveable,  by  which  means  a  bad  n^g^* 
bourhood  mig^ht  be  avoided.  Venus  benelf  was 
exposed  to  his  satire ;  and  when  the  sneering 
god  had  found  no  fiiult  in  the  body^  of  the  naked 
goddess,  he  observed,  as  she  rmred,  that  the 
noise  of  her  feet  was  too  loud,  and  greatly  im- 
proper in  the  goddess  of  beauty.  These  reflec- 
tions ujpon  the  gods  were  the  cause  that  Momus 
was  dnven  firom  heaven.  He  is  generally  npro- 
sented  raising  a  mask  firom  his  face,  and  nolaiiig 
a  small  figure  in  his  hand.  BeHod.  in  TTheog. 
— Lucian.  in  Herm.. 

MoNfeTA,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans. She  receive^}  it  because  she  advised 
them  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow  to  Cybele,  to 
avert  an  earthquake.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  15. — 
Livy  says,  (7,  c.  ^)  thiA  a  temple  was  vowed 
to  Juno,  under  this  name,  by  the  dictator  Fn- 
riuB,  when  the  Romans  waged  war  against  the 
Aurunci,  and  that  the  temple  was  raised  to  the 
goddess  by  the  senate,  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  Manlius  Capitolinus  had  formerly 
stood.  Suidasj  however,  says,  that  Juno  was 
sumamed  Monet€»^  from  assuring  the  Romans, 
when  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  they  com- 
plained of  want  of  pecuniary  resources^  that 
money  could  never  &il  to  those  who  cultivated 
justice. 

Mont CH08.  a  powerful  giantj  who  could  root 
up  trees  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin.  He  i»- 
ceives  his  name  from  his  having  the  feet  of  a 
horse,  as  the  word  implies.    Juv.  1,  v.  11. 

Mopsus,  I.  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of  Man- 
to  and  Apollo,  during  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was  consulted  by  Amphimachua,  king  of  Colo- 
phon, who  wished  to  Juiow  what  success  would 
attend  his  arms  in  a  war  which  he  was  going  to 
undertake.  He  predicted  the  greatest  calMsi- 
ties ;  but  Calchas,  who  had  been  a  soothsayer 
of  the  Greeks  dunng  the  Trojan  war^  pronuoed 
the  greatest  successes.  Amphimachua  followed 
the  opinion  of  Calchas,  but  tne  opinion  of  Mop- 
sus was  fully  verified.  This  hod  such  an  eflect 
upon  Calchas  that  he  died  soon  after.  Hj« 
death  is  attributed  by  some  to  another  mortifica- 
tion of  the  same  nature.  The  two  soothsayers^ 
jealous  of  each  other's  fame,  came  to  a  tnal  of 
their  skill  in  divination.  Calchas  first  asked 
his  antagonist  how  many  figs  a  neighbouring 
liee  bore;  ten  ihousand  except  one,  rcplica 
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Moptos,  and  onenngle  veisel  can  contain  them 
all.  The  figs  were  gathered,  and  his  conjec- 
tures were  true.  Mopsus  now,  to  try  his  adver- 
sary, asked  him  how  many  yonng  ones  a  certain 
pregnant  sow  would  bring  forth.  Calchas  con- 
fes^  his  ignorance,  and  Mopsus  immediately 
said,  that  the  sow  would  bring  forth  on  the  mor- 
row ten  young  ones,  of  whidi  only  one  should 
be  a  male,  all  block ;  and  that  the  females  should 
all  be  known  by  their  white  streaks.  The 
morrow  proved  the  veracity  of  his  prediction, 
and  Galenas  died  by  excess  of  the  gnef  which 
hb  defeat  produced.  Mopsus,  afler  death,  was 
fanked  among  the  gods;  and  had  an  oracle  at 
Mafia,  celebrated  &  the  true  and  dedsive  an- 
swers which  it  save.  Strab.  9. — Pau9,  7,  c  3. 
— Ainmian,  \%  c  8. — Plui,  de  orae,  ae/ect. 
->^1I.  A  son  of  Ampyx  and  Chloris^  bom  at 
Titarossa  in  Thessaly.  He  was  the  prophet 
and  soothsayer  of  the  Aigonavvts,  and  died  at 
his  return  Irom  Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent 
in  Libya.  Jason  erected  him  a  monument  on 
the  seanUiorB,  where  afterwards  the  Africans 
built  him  a  temple  where  be  gave  oracles.  He 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  son  of  Man- 
to,  as  their  professions  and  their  names  were 
alike.    Ifygin.  fab.  14,  128,  173.— Sfra6.  9, 

Morpheus^  the  son  and  mimster  of  the  god 
Somnus,  who  naturally  imitated  the  grimaces, 
gestures,  words,  and  manners,  of  mankind. 
Ij[e  is  sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  a  deaping  chiU,  of 
groat  corpulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holdB  a 
vase  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  are  some 
poopies. 

Mors,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  bom  of 
Night,  without  a  father.  She  was  worshipped 
hy  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the  Lacediemo- 
uans,  with  great  solemnity,  and  represented  not 
as  an  actual^  existing  power,  but  as  an  imagi- 
nary being.  Euripides  introduces  her  in  one  of 
his  tragocues  on  the  stage.  The  modems  repre- 
sent her  as  a  skeleton  armed  with  a  scythe  and 
as^oietar. 

McTLciBER,  a  soraame  of  Vulcan,  (a  mul^ 
ctndo  yemcm,)  from  his  occupatioa.  Ovid, 
Met,  2,  V.  &     Vid,  FuZeanitf . 

MuRTiA,  or  Myrtia,  (a  ^lvm^)  a  supposed 
surname  of  Venu%  beoauss  sne  presided  over 
the  myrtle.  This  goddess  was  the  patron  of 
idleness  an4  cowardice.  Varro  de  X/.  X«.  4,  c 
82. 

Mcafi,  certain  g^desses  who  presided  over 
noetry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  liberal  arts. 
They  were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemo- 
syne, and  were  nine  in  number ;  Clio^  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichor^  Elrato^  Poly- 
hymnia, CaUiope,  and  Urania,  borne  suppose 
that  there  were  in  ancient  times  only  tmee 
Muses,  Melete,  Mneme,  and  Aosde ;  others  four, 
Telxiope,  Aoede,  Arche,  Melete.  They  wera 
according  to  others,  daughters  of  Pierus  and 
Antiope ;  from  which  drcnmstancp  they  are  all 
called  Pieridet,  The  name  of  Pierides  might 
probably  be  derived  ftook  mount  Pierus  wtere 
they  were  bom.  They  have  been  called  Coatee 
lidM^  AganippideSf  Lthethride9y  Aonidet,  Beti- 
'  eoniadea^  dec.  from  the  places  where  they  were 
worshipped,  or  over  which  they  presided.  Apol- 
l<x  who  was  the  patron  and  the  conductor  or  the 
Muses,  has  received  the  name  of  MuaageteSf  or 
leader  of  tb»  Muaet,    The  atoae  sumame  iraa 


also  given  to  Hercules.  The  palm-tree,  the  lau- 
rel, and  all  the  fountains  of  Pindus,  Hdioon, 
Parnassus,  Ac,  were  sacred  to  the  muses.  They 
were  generally  represented  as  young,  beautiful, 
and  modest  virgins.  They  were  rond  of  soU- 
tude,  and  commonly  appeared  in  diflerent  attire, 
according  to  the  arts  and  sciences  over  which 
they  prraided.  Sometimes  they  were  repre- 
sented as  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to  intimate  the 
near  and  indissoluble  connexion  which  cxista 
between  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The 
Muses  sometimes  appear  with  winn,  because  by 
the  assistance  of  wings  they  freed  themselves 
firom  the  violence  of  Pyrensns.  The  vrorship 
of  the  Muses  was  universally  eatablished,  par- 
tkularly  in  the  enlightened  parts  of  Greece^ 
Thessaly,  and  Italy.  No  sacrifkes  were  ever 
oBEered  to  them,  though  no  poet  ever  began  a 
poem  without  a  solemn  invocation  to  the  god- 
deeses  who  presided  over  verse.  There  wero 
festivals  instttnted  in  their  honour  in  several 
parts  of  Grreece,  especially  among  the  Thes- 
pians, every  fifth  year.  The  Macedonians  ob- 
served also  a  festival  in  honoor  of  Jumter  and 
the  Muses.  It  had  been  instituted  by  king  Ar- 
chehiui^  and  it  was  celebrated  with  stage  play% 
games,  and  different  exhibitions,  which  conti- 
nued nine  days  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Musea.  PhU.Erot.-^PoUux.  jBaehin,  in  Tim, 
—Powt.  9,  c  29.— ilpotfod.  1,  c  3.— Cic.  de 
Nat,  />.  3,  c  dl.—Ifetux/.  Theog,-^  Virg,  yKn. 
-^Ovid,  Met.  4,  v.  310.— Ifomer.  Hymn,  Mut^ 
^Juv,  l,^Diod.  l,'-'MaTHaL  4,  ep.  14. 

MuTA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  silence 
amongthe  Romans.     Ovid,  Faat,  2,  v.  580. 

MutCnus,  or  MoTiNDSi,  a  deity  amonff  iho 
Romans,  much  the  same  as  the  Pnapus  of  tho 
(Greeks.  The  Roman  matrons,  and  particular- 
ly new  married  women,  disgraced  themselves  by 
the  ceremonies  which  custom  obliged  them  to. 
observe  before  the  statue  of  this  impure  deity. 
AugvaL  de  Civ,  i>.  4,  c  9,  L  6,  c  d,—Laetant^ 
1,  c.  20. 

Mtaorus,  or  Mtodbs.  a  diviniu  among  the^ 
Egyptians,  called  also  Achor.  He  was  en- 
treated W  the  inhabitants  to  protect  them  from 
flies  and  serpents.  His  worship  passed  inta 
Greece  and  Italy.    PItn.  10,  c  28.— Pata.  8, 

C.26L 

Myrrh  A,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of 
Cyprus.  She  became  enamooaed  of  her  father, 
ana  had  a  son  by  him,  called  Adonis.  When 
Cinyraa  was  appxiied  of  the  incest  he  had  com- 
mitted, he  attempted  to  stab  his  daughter,  aud 
Myrrha  fled  into  Aralua,  where  she  was  chang- 
ed into  a  tree  called  myrrh,  Bygin,  fab.  58 
and  275.-T-Owd.  Met.  10,  v.  398.— P/ii/.  in  Par, 
Apol^d,^ 

Mtrtilds,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaetusa, 
or  Cleobulk  or  ClypMne,  was  arm-bearer  to 
CEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa.  He  was  so  experi- 
enced in  riding,  and  in  the  management  of 
horses,  that  he  rendered  those  of  CEnomaus  the 
svriftest  in  all  Greece.  His  infidelity  proved  at 
last  fatal  to  hhn.  (  Vid,  (Enomaiu.)  The  body 
of  Myrtilu%  according  to  some,  was  earned  by 
the  waves  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he  received  an 
honourable  burial,  and  as  he  vras  the  son  of 
Maroory,  he  was  made  a  constellation.  DM, 
4,-^Hygin.  fab.  84  and  »4.-r-Paiw.  8,  c  14^-^ 

AvoUon,  1.  _      ^ 
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Njbnia,  the  goddMt  of  funenb  at  Rome, 
whoee  temple  wae  without  the  gates  of  the  dty. 
The  ■ontfs  which  were  sung  at  funerals  were 
ake  calM  furoio.  They  were  generally  filled 
with  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  out  sometimes 
they  were  so  unmeaniog  and  improper,  that  the 
wora  became  profverbial  to  signify  nonsense. 
Varrv  dc  VUd  P.  R.-^-PUut.—JLrin.  41,  c.  1, 
T.63. 

NajIdbs^  or  NiiDtfl,  certain  inCuior  deitias 
who  pveaided  oter  liven^  springs,  wells^  and 
fountains.  The  Naiades  generally  inhabited 
the  country,  and  resorted  to  the  woods  or  mea- 
dows near  the  stream  over  which  they  presided, 
whence  the  name(Mi((iv,  toJfowJ)  They  are 
represented  as  young  and  beautiful  Tirgins,  often 
leaning  upon  an  urn,  fhxn  which  flows  a  stream 
of  water.  JEgie  was  the  fiirest  of  the  Naiades, 
according  to' VirgiL  They  were  held  in  great 
veneration  ameng  the  ancients,  and  often  saori- 
lices  oi  goats  aiM  lambs  were  ofifored  to  them 
with  libations  of  win&  honey,  and  oil.  Some- 
times they  received  only  ofienngsof  milk,  fruit, 
and  flowers.  fVid.  SympfuB,]  Virg.BoL^ 
^Ovid,  Met.  14,  ▼.  m— JEfom^r.  OcL  la 

Nais,  L  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Chiron  or  Glauens,  by  Mi«nes.    AvolkxL  1,  c 

9. II.  A  nrmph,  mother  by   Buoolion  of 

iEgesus  and  Pedasus.  Bomer.  B,  6.— <-^III. 
A  n^mph  in  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  by 
her  incantations  turned  to  fishes  all  those  who 
approached  her  residenoe  afler  she  had  admitted 
them  to  her  embraces.  She  was  herself  chang- 
ed into  a  fish  by  Apollo.  Ovid.  JOet.  4^  ▼.  S, 
&c. 

Nap£JB,  certain  divinities  amongtheancients, 
who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods  of  the 
country.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  tuteU- 
rv  deiltes  of  the  fountains  and  the  Naiades  of 
the  sea.  Their  name  is  derived  firom  vvn,  a 
grovt.     VxTg.  Q.  4,  T.  585. 

Narcsa,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Ellis^  firtmi 
her  temple  there  erected  by  Narcsus. 

Narcissus,  a  beautifld  youth,  son  of  Cephi- 
eus  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  bom  at  Theepis  in 
Bax>tia.  He  saw  his  Image  reflected  in  a  foun- 
tain, and  became  enamourod  of  it  thinking  it  to 
be  the  nymph  of  the  place.  His  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  approach  this  beautiful  object  so  pro- 
voked him,  that  he  grew  desperate  and  kmed 
himaelC  His  blood  was  changed  into  a  flower, 
which  still  bears  his  name.  The  nymphs  rais- 
ed a  funeral  pile  to  bum  his  body,  according  to 
Ovid,  but  they  found  nothing  but  a  beauiSful 
ibwor.  Pansanias  savs  that  Narcissus  had  a 
sister  as  beautiful  as  mmset^  of  whom  he  be- 
came deeply  enamoured.  He  often  hunted  in 
the  vroods  m  her  company,  but  his  pleasure  vras 
soon  interrapted  by  her  death ;  and  still  to  keep 
afifesh  her  memory,  he  firecpiented  the  groves, 
where  he  had  often  attended  her,  or  repooed  him- 
self on  the  brim  of  a  fountain,  where  the  sight 
of  his  own  reflected  image  «till  awakened  ti»ider 
sentiments.  Pant,  9,  o.  21.- ^^n.  fab.  371. 
— Oi»W.  Met,  3.  V.  346,  &c.-^PhSo»trat.  h 

Nascio,  or  Natio,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  the  birth  of  children.    She  had  a 
temole  at  Ardea.     Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  18. 
. .  Nauplius,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone, 
kingofEuboja.   He  was  fethor  to  the  oelcbiatcd 
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Palamedes^  who  was  so  unjusUr  saeiifioed  Co 
the  artifice  and  resentment  of  rfiysses  by  the 
Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war.  When  the 
Greeks  returned  from  the  Trojan  war,  NaupUus 
saw  them  vrith  pleasure  distressed  in  a  storm 
on  the  coasts  of  EnboBS ;  and  to  make  their  dis- 
aster still  more  universal,  he  lighted  fires  on 
such  places  as  were  surrounded  with  the  most 
dangerous  rocks^  that  the  fleet  might  be  ship- 
wrecked upon  the  coast  This  sooxeded,  but 
Nauplius  was  so  disappointed  when  be  saw 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  escape  from  the  seneral 
calamity,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 
Acoonung  to  somemythologiBts,  there  vrere  twa 
persons  w  this  name,  a  native  of  Argea^  wha 
went  to  Colchis  with  Jason.  He  was  the  son 
of  Neptune  and  Amymone.  The  other  was 
king  of  Eubosa,  and  lived  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  wa&  aocordins  to  some,  son  of  Cly- 
tooas^  one  of  the  deaoraoants  of  NaupUus,  the 
Aironaut  The  Argonaut  vras  remanable  for 
hislmowledge  of  sea  afiurs,  and  of  astronofoy. 
He  buih  the  town  of  Nauplia,  and  sokl  Aogc^ 
daughter  of  Aleus,  to  king  Teuthras,  to  vmhr 
draw  her  from  her  fiither's  resentment  Orph. 
Argon.'^AjnUod.  2,  c  7. — Avotton.  1,  &c. — 
FlcMc  1  and  5.— <S^a5.  8.— Potet.  4)  c  35. — 
Hygin.  fiib.  116. 

NausIcaa,  a  daughter  of  Akhious,  king  of 
the  Phnaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  sbipwTe»ed 
on  her  father's  poaats,  and  it  was  to  her  huma- 
nity that  he  oWM  ttie  kind  reception  he  experi- 
enced from  the  kin^.  She  married,  aocotdiog 
to  Aristotle  and  Dictys,  Tekmachus  the  son 
of  Ulysses,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Per- 
septohs  or  Ptoliporthus.  Bomer.  Od.  6. — Pavs, 
5,  c.  19.— 1^/^:^  fab.  126. 

Nausithous,  a  king  of  the  Phcaoeans,  Ather 
to  Alcinous.  He  was  eon  of  Neptune  and 
PeriboMu  Hesiod  makes  him  son  of  Ulyssea 
and  Calypso.    Heaiod.  7^.  1,  a  16. 

Navtes,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  comforted 
^neas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sicily. 
Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  704.  He  was  the  progenitor 
qS  the  Nautii  at  Rome^  a  fiunily  to  wh^  the 
palladium  of  Troy  vrac^  in  consequence  oi  the 
service  of  their  ancestors,  intrusted.  Virg. 
jEn,  5,  V.  ?M. 

Ne^ra,  a  daughter  of  Pereus,  who  married 
Aleus,  by  whom  she  had  Cepheus,  Ltcuteus, 
and  Auge.    ApoUod.  3,  c  9. — Pout,  o,  c  4. 

NecbssItas,  a  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  an^  who  was  regarded  as 
the  mother  of  the  Panae.    Patu.  9Le.  4. 

Neleus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  Ho 
was  brother  to  Pehas,  with  vrhom  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother.  They  were  preserved  and 
brought  to  Tyra  who  htA  then  married  Cre- 
theus,  king  of  lolchos.  After  the  death  of  Cre- 
theus,  PeUBS  and  Neleus  seized  the  kingdom  of 
lokhos,  which  bekmged  to  iEson,  thelavrfhl 
son  of  Tyro  by  the  decepued  monarch.  After 
they  had  reieoed  for  some  time  oonjointly,  Pe- 
lias  expelled  Nelous  fhxn  lokhos.  Neleus  came 
to  Aphareus,  king  of  Messenia,  who  treated 
him  with  kindness,  and  permitted  him  to  buikl 
a  city,  which  he  called  Pylos.  Neleus  married 
Chloris,  the  daughter  of  Amphion,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  and  twelve  sons,  whio  were  all, 
except  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules,  together  with 
their  father.  Neleus  promised  his  dauebter  in 
marriage  only  to  him  wW  bieught  him  the  bulk 
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of  Ipluclai.  Bias  was  the  successfal  lover. 
Vid.  MelampuM.  Ovid,  Met.  6,  v.  418.— Pa««. 
4,  c.  26.-'Apoaod.  1,  c  9, 1.  3,  c.  6. 

NemesiSj  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  daugh- 
ter of  Nox.  She  was  the  goddess  of  vengeance, 
always  prepared  to  punish  impiety,  anu  at  the 
same  time  ufoerally  to  reward  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous. She  is  made  one  of  the  Parcie  by  some 
mytholoffists,  and  is  represented  with  a  helm 
and  a  wheel.  The  people  of  Smyrna  were  the 
£rst  who  made  her  statues  with  wings,  to  show 
with  what  celerity  she  is  prepared  to  punish 
the  crimes  of  the  wicked  hoth  by  sea  and  land, 
as  the  helm  and  the  wheel  in  ner  hands  inti- 
mate. Her  power  did  not  only  exist  in  this 
life,  but  she  was  also  employM  after  death  to 
find  out  the  inost  efiectual  and  rigorous  means 
of  correction.  Nemesis  was  particQlarlv  wor- 
shipped at  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  where  she  had 
a  celebrated  statue,  10  cubits  long,  made  of  Pa- 
rian marble  by  Phidias,  or,  according  to  others, 
by  one  of  his  pupib.  The  Romans  were  also 
particularly  attentive  to  the  adoration  of  a  deity 
whom  they  solemnly  invoked,  and  to  whom 
they  offered  sacrifices  before  they  declared  war 
against  their  enemies,  to  show  the  world  that 
their  wan  were  undertaken  upon  the  most  just 
grounds.  Her  statue  at  Rome  was  in  the  capi- 
tol.  Some  suppose  that  Nemesis  was  the  per- 
son whom  Jupiter  deceived,  and  that  Leda  was 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  ehiUren  which 
sprang  from  the  two  eggs.  Others  observe  that 
Loda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemesis  after  death. 
According  to  Pausanias,  there  were  more  than 
one  Nemesis.  The  goddess  Nemesis  was  sur- 
namcd  Rhamnxina^  because  worshipped  at 
Rhamnus,  and  Adrastia  from  the  tempfe  which 
Adrastus^  kinff  of  Argos,  erected  to  her  when  he 
went  asainst  Thebes  to  revenge  the  indignities 
which  his  son-in-law  PoWnices  had  suffered  in 
being  unjustly  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Eteoclce.  The  Greeks  celebrated  a  festival, 
called  yemeaiOf  in  memory  of  deceased  persons, 
as  the  goddess  Nemesb  was  supposea  to  de- 
fend the  relics  and  the  memory  of  the  dead 
from  all  insult.  Hygin.  P.  A.  %  c.  8. — Paua, 
1,  c  33.— JpoWod.  3,  c.  IQ.—Heeiod.  Theog, 
V^.-'Plin.  11,  c.  28,  L  36,  c.  5. 

Ne6pt6l6mus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

NepheCe,  the  first  wife  of  Athamas  king  of 
Thebes,  and  mother  of  Phtyxus  and  Hclle. 
[  Vid.  AthavKU  dc  Arffonautte.]  She  was  chang- 
ed into  a  cloud,  whence  her  name  is  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  clouds.  Some  call  her  Ne- 
6tt/a,  which  word  is  the  Latin  translation  of 
Nephele.  The  fleece  of  the  ram  which  saved 
the  life  of  Nephele's  children,  is  often  called 
the  NephelianJIeece.  ApoUod.  1,  c  9. — Uygin. 
%  ^tc—Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  195.— JIocc.  11,  v.  56. 

Nepia,  a  daughter  of  Jasus,  who  married 
Olympus,  king  of  Mysia,  whence  the  plains  of 
M  vsia  are  sometimes  called  Nepim  eampi. 

NEPTt^NUs,  a  god,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
mnd  brother  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Juno.  Nep> 
tune  shared  with  his  brothers  the  empire  of 
Saturn,  andieoeived  as  hb  portion  the  kingdom 
of  the  sea.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  eqm- 
valent  to  the  empire  of  heaven  and  earth,  which 
Jupiter  had  claimed,  therefore  he  conspired  to 
detnrone  him  with  the  rest  of  the  gods.  The 
conspira^  was  diMovered,  and  Jupitw  con- 
^mood  Neptune  to  buiU  the  walb  of  Th>y.  ■ 


[  Vid.  LaomedonA  A  reconciliation  was  soon 
after  made,  and  Ne)>tune  was  re-instated  in  all 
bis  rights  and  privileges.  Neptune  disputed 
with  Minerva  the  ri^t  of  giving  a  name  to  the 
capital  of  Cecropia,  out  he  was  defeated.  This 
did  not  please  Neptune  ;  he  renewed,  therefore, 
the  combat  by  disputing  for  Troexenc^  but  Ju- 
piter settled  their  disputes  by  permitting  thsm 
to  be  conjointly  worshipped  there,  and  by  giving 
the  name  of  Polias,  or  tne  proieetrenofthe  eity, 
to  Minerva,  and  that  of  king  of  Troezene  to  tlie 
md  of  the  sea.  He  also  disputed  his  riffht  for 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with  ApoUo ;  and  Bria- 
reus,  the  Cyclops,  who  was  mutually  chosen 
umpire,  gave  the  isthmus  to  Neptune  and  tho 
promontory  to  ApoHo.  Neptune,  as  being  god 
of  the  sea,  was  entitled  to  more  power  than  any 
of  the  other  gods,  except  Jupiter.  Not  only  the 
ocean,  rivers,  and  fountains,  were  subject  to  him, 
but  he  also  could  cause  earthquakes  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  raise  islands  from  the  bottom  or  the 
sea  with  a  blow  of  his  trident  The  worship  of 
Neptune  was  established  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  earth,  and  the  Libyans  in  particular  vene- 
rated him  above  all  other  nations,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  also  attach- 
ed to  his  worship,  and  they  celebrated  their 
Isthmian  games  and  Consualia  with  the  great- 
est solenmity.  He  was  generally  represented 
sitting  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell,  and  drawn 
by  sea  horses  or  dolphins.  Sometimes  he  is 
drawn  by  winged  horses,  and  holds  his  trident 
in  his  hand,  and  stands  up  as  his  chariot  flics 
over  the  suHace  of  the  sea.  Homer  represents 
him  as  issuing  from  the  sea,  and  in  three  stops 
crossing  the  whole  horiion.  In  the  Consoolia 
of  the  Romans,  horses  were  led  through  the 
streets  finely  equipped  and  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, as  the  god,  m  whose  honour  the  festivals 
were  instituted,  had  produced  the  horse,  an  ani- 
mal so  beneficial  for  tne  use  of  mankind.  Pau». 
1,  9;  Ac. — HoTner.  Jl.  7,  Ac —  Varro  de  L.  L. 
4.— Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  S,  c.  36^  1. 2;  c  95.— Osioc/. 
Theog.—  ViTg.  JEn.  1,  v.  18,  Ac.  L  8,  3;  Ac. 
-^ApaUod.  1,  2,  Ac.— Opid.  Met.  ^  v.  117,  Ac. 
-^Herodot.  3,  c.  50,  L  4,  c  188.— Afoerod.  Sa- 
turn, 1,  c.  n.—Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  18.— P/itf.  in 
Tkem.-^Bifgin.  fiib.  157.— .fiiir^  in  Ptuenite. 
— Flace. — Apoilon.  Rhod. 

Nereides,  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.    They  were  fifty  according 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  mytholysts,  some 
of  whMS  names  are  as  follows :  Ampbitrita^ 
Eudora,  Galena.  QIauoe,  Thetis,  Cymotbos^ 
MeHta,  Agave,  Doris,  Ac    The  Nereides  were 
implored  as  the  rest  of  the  deities ;  they  bed 
ahjhns,  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  the  sea.  where  the 
piety  of  mankind  made  oflerings  or  milk,  oil, 
and  honey,  and  often  of  the  flesh  of  foats. 
When  they  were  on  the  sea-shore  they  gene- 
rally resided  in  grottos  and  caves,  whieh  were 
adorned  with  sl^Us  and  shaded  by  the  branches 
of  vines.    Their  duty  was  to  attend  upon  the 
more  powerftil  deities  of  the  sea,  and  to  oe  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  Neptune.    They  are  re- 
presented as  jQiong  and  handsome  virgins,  sit- 
ting on  dolpmns,  and  holding  Neptune's  trident 
in  tiieir  hand,  or  sometimes  garlands  of  flowers. 
Orpheus  Humn,  ^Q.—Caiid.  de  RtufL—Pei.— 
Ovid.  Met.  11,  y.  361,  Ac^SUU.  %  Syiv.  ^  I 
3,  Sylv.  l.^Pam.9,  c  h— ApoUod,  1,  c  9^  and 
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PHn,  36,  c  5.— J^n.  &c 

N&REUs,  a  ddtj  of  the  lea,  ton  of  Ocoanui 
and  Terra.  He  married  Doris,  bj  whom  he 
had  50  daughtem,  called  the  Nereidet.  [  Vid, 
Nereidet.]  NenMif  was  gcnerallj  represented 
as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and 
hair  of  an  asare  colour.  The  chief  place  of  his 
residence  was  in  the  .£gean  sea,  where  he  was 
surrounded  bj  his  daojcrhters,  who  often  danced 
in  chonisses  round  him.  Ue  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  informed  those  that  consulted 
tiim  of  tae  different  fiUes  that^attended  them. 
He  acquainted.  Paris  with  the  consequences  of 
his  elopement  with  Helen ;  and  it  was  by  hb 
diiections  that  Hercules  obtained  the  goldtn 
apples  of  the  Hesperides ;  but  the  sea-god  often 
evaded  the  importunities  of  inquirers  by  assum- 
ing different  soapei^  and  totally  escaping  from 
their  grasp.  The  word  Nereiu  is  often  taken 
lor  the  sea  itsel£  Nereus  is  sometimes  called 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  Buiod,  The- 
og.—Hygin.^Bomer.  11,  18.— ApoWod.—Or- 
pheug  Argon, — Hor<U,  1,  od.  13. — Eur^t.  in 
IphifT. 

NesiMlcHns,  the  fitther  of  Hippomedon,  a 
native  of  Argoi^  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefii 
who  made  war  against  Thebes.  Hygin,  70. — 
Schol.  Stat,  Th.  1,  T.  44. 

N£88U8,  a  celebrated  centaur,  son  of  Ixion 
and  the  Ctood.  Ue  offered  violence  to  Do- 
janira,  whom  Hercules  IukI  intrusted  to  his  care 
with  orders  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Evenus. 
[  Vid,  Dejanira.]  Hercules  saw  the  distress  of 
his  wife  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river, 
and  immediately  he  let  fly  one  of  his  poisoned 
arrows,  which  struck  the  centaur  to  the  heart 
Nessui^  as  he  ex(arsd,  ^ve  the  tunic  he  then 
wore  to  Dcjanira,  assuring  her  that,  from  the 
poisoned  blood  which  luul  flowed  from  his 
wounds,  it  had  leoeiYed  the  power  of  calling  a 
husband  away  from  uahiwfbi  Ioyos.  Dejanira 
received  it  with  pleasure,  and  this  mournful  pre- 
sent caused  the  oeath  of  Hercules.  [Vu^  Her- 
cule$.]  ApoUod.  3,  c  l.-^CMd,  ep.  d.-^Senoe. 
in  Bere./kr.—Pau9, 3»  c  SS.-^Diod,  4. 

NssTOB.     Vid,  Part  II. 

NisDS.     Vid.  Part  IL 

liidBE,  I.  a  daughter  of  Tantalui,  king  of 
Lydia,  by  Euryanassa  or  Dione.  She  mamed 
AmphioD,  the  son  of  Jasus,  by  whom  she  had 
ten  sons  and  tan  daughters  according  to  Hesiod, 
or  two  sons  'and  thiSe  damrbters  acocxding  to 
Herodotus.  Homer  and  Propertius  say  that 
she  had  six  daoghten  and  as  many  sons  ;  and 
Ovid,  Apolk>dorus,  dtc  aocordinc  to  the  more 
received  opittioii,  suppoti  that  ahe  had  sevan 
sons  and  seven  daugfatcis.  The  sons  were 
Sipytus,  Misytiis,  Tantalns,  Agenor,  Phsdi- 
mus,  DamasldithDD.  and  lamenns ;  and  those 
of  the  daughters,  Cleodoza,  Ethods  or  Then, 
Astyoche,  Fhthia,  Pelopia  or  Chk>ri8,  AsU- 
ciatea,  and  Ogygia.  The  number  of  Imt  ehil- 
dren  increased  her  pride,  aad  ahe  had  the  im- 
prmdenoe  to  prefer  herself  to  Laldna,  who  en- 
treated her  children  to  pui^sh  the  arrogant 
Niobe.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  imme- 
diaiely  all  the  sons  of  Niobe  expired  by  the 
darts  of  ApoQo,  and  all  the  daughters,  except 
Chloria,  who  bad  married  NeleiM,  king  of  Pt- 
los,  were  equally  destroyed  by  Diana  ;  and  Ni- 
obe^ stnick  at  tbe  fuddenneM  of  her  DUiiPitQiies^ 


changed  into  a  stone.  The  carcasses  oT 
Niobe|8  children,  according  to  Homer,  were  left 
unburied  in  the  plaina  for  nine  successive  days, 
because  Jupiter  changed  into  stones  all  such  as 
attempted  to  inter  them.  On  the  tenth  day  they 
were  honoured  with  a  funeral  by  the  gods. 
Homer.  II,  24.— JB/iaiu  V.  H,  12,  c  36.— Ifw^ 
'od.  3,  c*  6.— Ooid.  Met.  fab.  5.— £^^n^fah. 

d.^Borat.  4,  od.  G.~'Propert.  3,  el.  S, ^IL 

A  daughter  of  Phorooeufl^  king  of  Pefoponno- 
sus,  by  Laodice.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
hj  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Argus,  who  gava 
his  name  to  Argia  or  Argolis,  a  country  ofPe- 
k>ponnesus.  Paw.  %  c.  9^^ ApoUod,  9^  c  1, 
1.  3,  c  8. 

Nisus,  a  king  of  Megara,  aon  of  Mars^  or 
more  probablv  of  Pandion.  He  inherited  hi» 
&ther*s  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  and  received 
as  his  portion  the  country  of  Msgaria.  The 
peace  of  the  brothers  vras  interrupted  by  thfr 
bostililles  of  Minos,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  son  Androgens,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Atheniana.  Megara  waa  beach- 
ed and  Attica  laid  waste.  The  fiite  of  Nisus 
depended  totally  upon  a  yellow  Iqck,  which,  as 
long  as  it  contini:bBd  upon  his  bead,  according  to 
the  words  of  an  oracte,  promised  him  life  and 
success  in  his  afl^rs.  His  daughter  Scylla. 
(often  called  yi»cia  Virgo^)  saw  from  the  walla 
of  Megara  the  royal  bedeger,  and  she  became 
desperately  enamoured  of  him.  To  obtain  a 
more  immediate  interview  with  this  object  of 
her  passion,  she  stole  away  the  fetal  hair  from 
her  father's  head  as  he  was  asleep  ;  the  towiv 
was  immediately  taken,  but  Minos  disregarded 
the  services  of  ocvUa,  and  she  threw  herKlf  inta 
the  sea.  The  goas  changed  her  into  a  lark,  and 
Nisus  assumed  the  nature  of  the  hawk  at  the- 
very  moment  that  he  gave  himself  death,  not  to 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  These  two  birds, 
have  continuallv  beea  at  variance  with  each 
other  ;  and  Scylla,  by  her  apprehenriona  at  the 
sight  of  her  fether,  seems  to  snflbr  the  punish- 
nent  which  her  perfldy  deoerved.  ApoUod,  3^ 
c.  15.— Patu.  I,  c.  la— Strofr.  9.— OridL  Met, 
8,  V.  6,  4c-<FMar.  GM«  V.  404,  dEC  Vid^ 
Part  II. 

NootilOca,  a  sumaraa  of  Di&na.    She  had; 
a  tem|de  at  Rome,  on  moont  Palatine,  wbere> 
torches  were  genaraUy  Ughted  in  ttie  night 
Varro  de  L.  L.  4. — HoraJt.  4,  od.  6,  v.  38. 

NoMros,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo,,  because 
he  fed  (vf/iw  pa9eo)  the  flocks  of  king  AdmetusK 
inThessaly.     Cic.  d<  Ao^.  i>.  3,  c.  33. 

NoRTiA,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of  For^ 
tune  among  the  Etrurians.    Lav,  7,  c  3. 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  among 
the  heathem^  daughter  of  Chaos.  From  hec 
union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  she  gave  birth 
to  the  Daj  and  the  Light.  She  was  also  the 
mother  of  the  Parce,  Hesperides,  Dreams,  of 
Discord,  Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  &c.  She  b 
called  by  some  of  the  poets  the  mother  of  aU 
things,  of  gods  as  well  as  of  men,  and  therefhre 
she  was  worshipped  with  grant  solemnifeyby  the 
ancientik  She  had  a  femous  statoe  in  Diana's 
temple  at  Ephesus.  It  was  usual  to  ofier  her 
a  bladL  aheep,  as  she  waa  the  mother  of  the 
Furies.  The  cock  was  also  offered  to  her,  as 
that  bird  proclaims  the  approach  of  day  during 
the  da^uiesa  of  tho  night  She  is  representea 
as  mounted  on  a  «bar&C,  and  oovorra  with  • 
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veil  bespangled  with  stan.  The  constellations 
general^  went  before  her  as  her  constant  mes- 
sengers. Sometimes  she  is  seen  holding  two 
chiQren  under  her  arms,  one  of  which  is  black, 
representing  death,  or  rather  night,  and  the 
otter  white,  representing  sleep  or  day.  Some 
of  the  modems  have  described  her  as  a  woman 
veibsd  in  mourning,  and  crowned  with  poppies, 
and  carried  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  owu  and 
bats.  Virg.  JEn,  6,  ▼.  950.— Orirf.  Fast,  1,  v. 
455.— Paus,  10,  a  38.— Ifewod.  Theog.  135 
and  212. 

NuMERiA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  nrcsided 
over  numbers.    Aug,  de  Civ,  D.  4,  c.  11. 

NuNDiNA,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans  in- 
voked when  they  named  their  children.  This 
happened  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  whence 
the  name  of  the  goddess,  Nona  dies.  Macrob. 
Sat  1,  c.  16. 

NuRsiCA,  a  goddess  who  patronized  the  Etru- 
rians.   Juv.  10,  V.  74. 

Ntctelius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because 
his  orgies  were  celebrated  in  the  niffht,  (vw^ 
nox,  TtXttd  perficio.)  The  words  later  Nyctelivts 
thence  signify  wine.  Seneca  in  (Edip. — Pans. 
1,  c.  40.— Grid.  Met.  4,  v.  15. 
Nyctbus,  I.  a  son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clonia. 

IT.  A  son  of  Chthonius. III.  A  son  of 

Neptune  by  Celene,  daughter  of  Atlas,  king  of 
Lesbos,  or  of  Tbebies  according  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinion.  He  married  a  nymph  of  Crete 
called  Polyxo  or  Almatluea,  by  whom  he  had 
two  dauffhters,  Nyctimene  and  Antiope.  The 
first  of  Uiese  disgraced  herself  by  her  criminal 
amours,  .and  was  changed  by  Minerva  into 
an  owl.  Nycteus  made  war  against  Epopeus, 
who  had  carried  away  Antiope,  and  died  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  an  enga^ 
ment,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Ly- 
CU8,  whom  he  entreated  to  continue  the  war 
and  punish  Antbpe  for  her  inmiodest  conduct 
Vid.  Antiope.]  Paus.  2,  c.  S.—Bygin.  fab. 
57  and  204.— Grid.  Met.  2,  v.  590,  Ac.  1.  6,  v. 

Ntmphjb,  certain  female  deities  among  the 
ancients.  They  were  generally  divided  into 
two  classes,  nymphs  of  the  land  and  nymphs 
of  the  sea.  Of  the  nymphs  of  the  earth,  some 
presided  over  woods,  ana  were  called  Dryades 
Bnd  Memadryades  s  others  presided  over  moun- 
tains^ and  were  called  Oreakes ;  some  pmdded 
over  hills  and  dales,  and  were  caDed  NaptetSf 
dec  The  sea  nymphs  were  called  Oeeanides, 
NereideSf  Naiades,  Potamides^  Limnades^  dtc 
These  presided  over  the  sea,  over  rivers,  foun- 
tains, streams,  and  lakes.  They  fixed  their  re- 
sidence not  only  in  the  sea,  but  also  on  moun- 
tains, rocks,  in  woods  or  caverns ;  and  their  grot- 
tos were  beaudfied  by  evergreens  and  delight- 
fhl  and  romantic  scenes.  The  nymphs  were 
immortal  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  my- 
thok)gists ;  others  supposed  that.  like  men,  they 
were  subieet  to  mortahty,  though  their  life  was 
of  long  duration.  Theylived  Tor  several  thou- 
sand years  according  to  Hesiod,  or,  as  Plutarch 
seems  obscurely  to  intimate,  they  lived  about 
9720  years.  The  number  of  the  nymphs  is 
not  precisely  known.  There  were  i^ove  3000, 
according  to  Hesiod,  whose  power  was  extend- 
ed over  the  difieTent  places  of  the  eaith,  and 
the  various  functions  and  oocupatbns  of  man- 
kind.   They  wexe  worshipped  by  the  ancients, 
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though  not  with  so  much  solenmily  as  Ifae 
superior  deities.  They  had  no  temples  raised 
to  their  honourj  and  the  only  offerings  they 
received  were  milk,  honey,  oU,  and  sometimes 
the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  They  were  senerally 
represented  as  young  and  beautiful  virgins, 
veiled  up  to  the  middle ;  and  sometimes  they 
held  a  vase,  from  which  they  seemed  to  pour 
water.  Sometimes  they  had  grass,  leaves,  and 
shells  i  nstead  of  vases.  It  was  deemed  unfortu- 
nate to  see  them  naked,  and  such  sight  was 
generally  attended  by  a  delirium,  to  winch  Pro- 
pertius  seems  to  allude  in  this  verse,  wherein 
ne  spesks  of  the  innocence  and  simpUdty  of 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  world, 

Neefuerat  nudas  pcena  videre  Decs. 

The  nymphs  were  generally  distinguished  by 
an  epithet  which  denoted  the  pkce  of  their  resi- 
dence ;  thus  the  nymphs  of  Sicily  were  called 
Sicelides ;  those  of  Corycus,  Coryeides^  Ac. 
Orirf.  Af(rf.  1,  V.  320, 1. 5,  V.  412.  L  9,  V.  651,  Ac. 
Fast.  3,  V.  769.— Paw.  10,  c  3.— P/i«/.  de 
Orae.  dif. — Orpheus.  Arg.-^Hesiod.  Thet^, — 
ProperL  3,  el.  12.— /fomer.  Od.  14. 

Nt8£us,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  be 
was  worshipped  at  Nysa.  Proper*.  3,  el.  17,  v. 
22. 

Ntsiades,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs  of 
Njva,  to  whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted  the  edtt- 
cation  of  his  son  Bacchus.  Ovid.  MeL  3,  v. 
314,  dx. 

O. 

OcEANiDES,  and  OcEANiriDBs,  sea  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  firom  whom  they  leeeived 
their  name,  and  of  the  goddess  Tethys.    Hy- 

S'nus  mentions  16^  whoM  luunes  are  almost  all 
flerent  from  those  of  Apollodorus  and  Heidod, 
which  difierence  proceeds  firom  the  routUatbn  of 
the  original  text  The  Oceanidei^  as  the  rest 
of  the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  with  liba- 
tions and  sacrifices.  Prayers  wets  oflered  lo 
them,  and  they  were  entreated  to  protect  sailors 
from  storms  and  dangerous  tempests.  The  Ar- 
gonauts, before  thej  proceeded  to  tlieir  expedi- 
tion, made  an  ofilenng  of  flour,  honey,  ana  oil, 
on  the  sea  shore,  to  all  the  deities  of  the  sea ; 
and  sacrificed  bulls  to  them,  and  entreated  (heir 
protection.  When  the  sacrifice  was  made  on 
the  sea-shore,  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  re- 
ceived in  a  vessel,  but  when  it  was  in  open  sea, 
the  blood  was  permitted  to  run  down  mto  the 
waters.  When  the  sea  was  calm  the  sailora 
generalljT  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig,  but  if 
It  was  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  rough,  a  black 
bull  was  deemed  the  most  acceptable  victim. 
Homer.  Od.  Z.—H6rat. — ApdUod.  Arg. —  Virg, 
Q.  4,  v.  341.— AMxiL  Thmg.  349.-*JpoUcMf.  1. 
OceInds,  a  powerful  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of 
C<Blus)and  Terra.  He  married  Tethys,  try 
whom  he  had  the  most  principal  rivsn^  rach  as 
the  Alpfaeu%  Peneus,  Strymon,  dec.  with  a  num- 
ber of^  daughters,  who  are  called  from  him 
Oceanides.  According  to  Homer,  Oceanus 
was  the  fiither  <Mf  all  the  gods,  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  received  frequent  visits  from  the  rest 
of  the  deities.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
an  old  man,  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and  sit- 
ting upon  the  vraves  of  we  sea.  Heoften  holds 
a  pdbe  in  his  hand,  while  ships  under  saU  appear 
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•t  a  distance,  or  a  tea  monster  stands  near  bim. 
Oceanus  presided  over  every  part  of  the  sea, 
and  even  the  rivers  were  subjected  to  his  power. 
The  ancients  were  superstitions  in  their  worship 
to  Oceanus,  and  revered  with  great  solemnity  a 
deity  to  whose  care  they  intrusted  themselves 
when  going  on  a  voyage.  Hesiod.  Thcog. — 
Otnd.F^L  5,  v.  81,  &c,—ApoUod.  l.^Cicde 
Nat,  D,  3,  c.f20.— fll>m«r.  II, 

OcNua,  a  son  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Manto, 
who  assisted  JE, neas  against  Tumns.'    He  built 
a  town  which  he  called  Mantua  after  his  mo- 
ther's name.    Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  same 
as  Biaoor.     Virg.  Ed,  10,  v.  196. 
OcYPETE.      Vid,  Harput. 
OniNus,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  who 
flourished  about  70  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Germany, 
or  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark.     He  was 
at  once  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a  monarch, 
and  a  conqueror.     He  imposed  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  bis  superstitious  countrymen,  and  made 
them  believe  uat  he  coukJ  raise  the  dead  to  life, 
and   that    he  was  acquainted  with  futurity. 
When  he  bad  extendecl  his  power,  and  increas- 
ed his  fame  by  conquest  and  by  persuasion,  he 
resolved  to  die  in  a  different  manner  from  other 
men.    He  assembled  his  friends,  and  with  the 
ihairp  point  of  a  lance  he  made  on  his  body  nine 
different  wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  as 
he  expifed  he  declared  he  was  going  into  Scy- 
thia,  where  he  should  become  one  of  the  immor- 
tal gods.    He  further  added,  that  he  would  pro- 
pare  bliss  and  felicity  for  such  of  his  country- 
men as  lived  a  virtuous  life,  who  fought  with 
intrepidity,  and  who  died  like  heroes  in  the  field 
of  battle.    These  injunctions  had  the  desired 
effect ;  his  countr^fmen  superstitiously  believcKl 
him^  aiid  always  recommended  themselves  to  bis 
protection  whenever  they  engaged  in  a  battle, 
and  they  entreated  him  to  receive  the  souls  of 
each  as  had  fallen  in  war. 

(Eaorus,  or  (Eager,  the  father  of  Orpheus 
by  Calliope.  He  was  king  of  Thrace,  and  from 
hmi  mount  Hsunus,  and  also  the  Hebrus,  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  has  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  (Eagritu,  though  Servius,  in  his 
commentaries^  duputes  the  explanation  of  Dio- 
dorus,  by  aasertiiig  that  the  CEagrius  is  a  river 
of  Thraoe,  whose  waters  supply  the  streams  of 
the  Hebms.  Ovid,  in  lb,  iii.^ApDUon.  1, 
nrg.—  Virg,  G.  4,  v.  534.— /to/.  5,  v.  463.— 
Dwd,^Afoaod,  1,  c.  3. 
CEax.     Vid.  Part  11. 

iEsALUL  I.  a  Mm  of  Argalus  or  Cynortas, 
who  was  king  of  Laoonia.  He  married  Gor- 
gopbone  the  daughter  of  Perseus,  by  whom  he 
oad  Hippoeoon,  Tyndanis,  &c    Pau9.  3,  c  1. 

^ApoiM,  3^  c  10. II.  A  son  of  Telon  and 

the  nymph  Sebethls,  who  reigned  in  the  noigh- 
bourhooa  of  Neapolis  in  Italy.  Virg.  JEn.  7, 
V.734. 

CEdIpus,  a  son  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  and 
Jocasta.  Aa  beinff  descended  from  Venus  by 
his  father's  side,  CEdipus  was  born  to  be  expos- 
ed to  all  the  dangers  and  the  calamities  which 
Juno  could  inflict  upon  the  posterity  of  the  god- 
dess of  beauty.  Liaius,  the  father  of  (EJipus, 
was  informed  by  the  oracle,  as  soon  as  he  mar- 
ried Joeaate,  that  be  must  perish  by  the  hands 
of  his  SCO.  The  queen  became  pregnant,  and 
X^sIm  ofdezed  his  wile  to  deetroy  her  chfld  as  I 
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soon  as  it  came  into  the  world.    The  mother 
gave  the  chikl  as  soon  as  bom  to  one  of  her  do- 
mestics, with  orders  to  expose  him  on  the  moun- 
tains.    The  ser>'ant  bored  the  feet  of  the  child, 
aqd  suspended  him  with  a  twig  by  the  heels  to 
a  tree  on  mount  Cithieron,  where  he  was  soon 
found  by  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Polybus,  king 
of  Corinth.     The  shepherd  carried  him  home ; 
and  PeriboBA,  the  vrife  of  Polybus,  who  had  no 
children,  educated  him  as  her  own  child,  with 
maternal  tendemees.     The  accomplishments  of 
the  infant,  who  was  named  CEdipus  on  account 
of  the  swelling  of  his  feet  (ot^M  tumeo^  »e^( 
ped^s^)  soon  became  the  admiration  of  the  a^. 
His  companions  envied  his  stren^h  and  his  ad- 
dress ;  and  one  of  them  told  him  he  was  an 
illegitimate  child.    This  raised  his  doubU ;  he 
asked  Peribcea^  who,  out  of  tenderness,  told  him 
that  his  suspicions  were  ill  founded.    Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  and  was  there  told  not  to  return  home, 
for  if  he  did,  he  must  necessarily  be  the  mur- 
derer of  his  father  and  the  husband  of  his  mo- 
ther.   This  answer  of  the  oracle  terrified  him; 
he  knew  no  home  but  the  house  of  Polybus, 
therefore  he  resolved  not  to  return  to  Corinth, 
where  such  calamities  apparently  attended  him. 
He  travelled  towards  Phods,  and  in  his  jour- 
ney met  in  a  narrow  road  Laius  on  a  chariot 
with  his  arm-bearer.    Laius  haugbtUy  ordered 
CEdipus  to  make  way  for  him.    (Edipua  re- 
fused, and  a  contest  ensued,  in  which  Laius  and 
his  arm  bearer  were  both  killed.    As  CEdipue 
was  ignorant  of  the  quality  and  of  the  rank  of 
the  men  whom  he  had  just  killed,  he  continued 
his  journey,  and  was  aUracted  to  Thebes  by  the 
fame  of  the  Sphynx.    This  terrible  monster, 
whom  Juno  had  sent  to  lay  waste  the  country, 
[  Vid,  Sphynx j]  resorted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thebes,  and  devoured  all  those  wno  attempt- 
ed to  explain,  without  success,  the  enigmas 
which  be  proposed.    The  calamity  was  now 
become  an  object  of  public  concern ;  and  as  the 
successful  explanation  of  an  enigma  would  end 
in  the  death  of  the  sphynx,  Creon,  who  at  the 
death  of  Laius  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  promised  bis  crown  and  Jocasta  to  him 
who  succeeded  in  the  attempt.    The  onigmm 
proposed  was  this :  What  animal  in  the  morn- 
ing walks  upon  four  feet,  at  noon  upon  two, 
and  in  the  evening  upon  three  1   This  was  left 
for  CEdipus  to  exjJain^  he  came  to  the  monster 
and  said,  that  man,  m  the  morning  of  life, 
walks  upon  his  hands  and  hb  feet ;  when  be 
has  attained  the  years  of  manhood,  he  walks 
upon  his  two  legs;  and  in  the  evening,  he  sup- 
ports his  old  age  with  the  assistance  of  a  stao. 
The  monster,  mortified  at  the  true  explanation, 
dashed  his  head  against  a  rock  and  perished. 
(Edipus  ascended  uie  throne  of  Thebes,  and 
mamed  Jocasta,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Po- 
lynices  and  Eteocles,  and  two  daughters,  Ismene 
and  Antigone.    Some  years  after,  the  Theban 
territories  were  visited  with  a  plague ;  and  the 
oracle  declared  that  it  should  cease  only  when 
the  murderer  of  king  Laius  was  banished  from 
Bosotia.    As  the  death  of  Laius  had  never  bcoi 
examined,  and  the  circumstances  that  attended 
it  never  known,  this  answer  of  the  oracle  was 
of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  Thebans ;  but 
CEdipus,  the  friend  of  his  people,  resolved  to 
overcome  every  difliculty  by  the  most  exact  in- 
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qniriet.  Hb  feseaichM  wave  neoemioJ^  and 
he  wit  toon  prot ed  to  be  the  miirderBr  of  hie 
fiither.  The  melaiicholy  diecoveiy  was  render 
ed  the  moie  alarming,  when  (£dipii8  considered 
that  he  had  not  only  mardeied  his  fiUher,  bat 
that  he  had  committed  incest  with  his  mother. 
In  the  OTcesi  of  his  ffrief  he  pot  out  his  ejres,  as 
unworthy  to  see  the  light,  and  hanishe<l  himself 
fiom  Thebes^  or,  as  some  say,  was  banished  by 
hit  own  sons.  He  retired  towards  Attica,  led 
by  his  daughter  Antigone,  and  came  near  Co- 
lonos,  where  there  was  a  grove  saored  to  the 
Furies.  He  remembered  that  he  was  doomed 
by  the  oracle  to  die  in  such  a  place,  and  to  be- 
come the  source  of  prosperity  to  the  country  in 
which  his  bones  were  buned.  A  messen^ner 
upon  this  was  sent  to  Theseus,  king  of  Uke 
country,  to  inform  him  of  the  resolution  of  (Edi- 
pus..  When  Theseus  arrived,  (Edipus  ac- 
quainted him,  with  a  prophetic  voice,  that  the 
gods  had  called  him  to  die  in  the  |>lace  where 
nestood;  and  to  show  the  truth  of  tins,  he  walk- 
ed himself,  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  to 
the  spot  where  he  most  expire.  Immediately 
the  earth  opened,  and  (Edipus  disapDeared. 
Some  suppose  that  GSdipus  had  not  chiUren  bv 
Jocasta,  and  that  the  mother  murdered  herself 
as  soon  as  she  knew  the  incest  which  had  been 
committed.  His  tomb  was  near  the  Areopa- 
gus in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient poets  represent  him  in  hell,  as  suffering 
the  punishment  which  crimes  like  his  seemed 
to  deserve.  According  to  som&  the  four  chil- 
dren which  he  had  were  by  Euriganea,  the 
daughter  of  Periphas,  whom  he  married  after 
the  death  of  Jocasta.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  5.— Hygin, 
£ib.  66,  &C. — Eurip,  in  Pkctniu,  &c. — SopkoeL 
CEdip,  Tyr.  &.  Col.  Aniig,  Stc-^O^aiod,  Theog. 
l.^Ifomer.  Od.  U,  c.  ^0.— Pous.  9,  c.  5,  &c 
—StaL  Theb,  8,  v.  643.— Sbtec.  in  (Edip,^ 
Pindar,  Olymp,  2.^Di9d,  4.—Athen,  6  and 
10. 

CEnbus,  a  kiuff  of  Calydon  in  -ffitolia,  son  of 
Parthaon  or  Pormeus,  and  Euryte.    He  mar- 
ried AUh»  the  daughter  of  Theatius,  by  whom 
he  had  Clymenus,  Meleagcr,  Groige,  and  Deja- 
nira.    After  Alth«*s  death,  he  married  Periboca. 
the  daughter  of  Hipponooe,  by  whom  he  hau 
Tydeus.    In  a  general  sacrifice  which  (Eneus 
niade  to  all  the  cods  upon  reaping  the  rich  pro- 
duce of  his  fields,  he  forgot  Diana ;  and  the 
goddess,  to  revenge  this  unpardonable  neglect, 
ucited  his  noiffhbours  to  take  up  arms  against 
him,  and  besides,  she  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay 
waste  the  country  of  Calvdonia.    The  animal 
was  at  last  killed  by  Meieager  and  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  of  Greece,  in  a  celebrated  chase 
known  by  the  name  of  the  chase  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.    Sooie  time  after,  Meieager  died, 
and  (Eneus  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
sons  of  his  brother.    Agrius  Diomedes,  how- 
ever, his  grandson,  soon  restored  him  to  his 
throne ;  but  the  continual  misfortunes  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  rendered  him  melancholy.   He 
exiled  himlwlf  from  Calydon,  and  left  his  drown 
to  his  son-in-law  Andreroon.    He  died  as  he 
was  going  to  Argolis.    His  body  was  buried  by 
the  care  of  Diiniedes,  in  a  town  of  Argoli^ 
which  firom  him  received  the  name  of  (Enoe. 
It  is  reported  that  (Eneus  received  a  visit  firom 
Bacchus,  and  that  Bacchus  permitted  that  wine 
of  which  he  was  the  patron  should  be  called 
Part  in.— 5  B 


the  Ckeeks  by  the  name  of  (Eneus 
Hygki,  fab.  199.— ilpoUod.  1,  o.  a— 
.  Ik  9,y.539.— i>»od.4— P<nis.8,c25. 
^Ovid,  Mtt.  8,  y.  510. 

(Enoe,  a  nymph  who  married  Sidnus  the 
son  of  Thoas,  king  of  Lemnos.  From  her  the 
island  of  Sidnus  &s  been  called  (Enoe. 

CENdMAUs,  a  son  of  Mars  by  ^^'^'^  ^ 
daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  and  fiither  of  ISppodamia  by  Evarete 
daughter  of  Acrinns,  or  Eorythoa,  the  daughter 
of  Danaus.  He  was  infimned  b^  the  oracle  that 
he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law; 
therefore,  as  he  could  skilfully  drive  a  chariot, 
he  determined  to  marr^  his  daushter  only  to 
him  who  could  outrun  him,  on  concution  that  aU 
who  entered  the  list  should  agree  to  lay  down 
their  life  if  conquered.  ManyhiSl  already  perish- 
ed; when  PeCops,  son  of  Tantalus,  proposed 
himselfi  He  previously  bribed  MyrtiliMi  the 
charioteer  of  (Enomans,  by  raomisuig  him  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fiivours  of  Hippodamia  if  he 
proved  victorious.  Myrtilus  gave  hii  master  an 
old  chariot,  whose  axle-tree  broke  on  the  course^ 
which  was  firom  Pisa  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
and  (Enomaus  was  killed.  Pelops  married 
Hippodamia,  and  became  king  of  Pisa.  As  he 
expired,  (Enomaus  entreated  Felops  to  revenge 
the  perfidy  of  Myrtilus,  which  was  ezecuti^ 
ApoUod,  5,  c  A.^Diod.  4.— /*aiM.  6>  c  17, 1. 
6.  c.  11,  &C. — ApoUon,  Bhod,  1. — Propert,  1, 
el.  a;  v.  30.— OrW.  in  lb,  367.  Art,  Am,  2,  y. 
a— JBferoid.^  y.  70. 

CENdNE,  a  nymph  of  mount  Ida,  dauffhter  of 
the  river  (!!ebrenus  in  Phrygia.  As  Sao  had 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  she  foretold  to  Pa- 
ris,  whom  Shi  married  Wore  he  was  discovered 
to  be  the  son  of  Priam,  that  his  yoyage  into 
Greece  woukl  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences,  and  the  total  ruin  of  his  country ; 
and  that  he  should  have  recourse  to  her  medici- 
nal knowledge  at  the  hour  of  death.  All  these 
Eredictions  were  fulfilled ;  and  Paris,  when  ho 
ad  received  the  fiital  wound,  ordered  his  body 
to  be  carried  to  (Enono,  in  hopes  of  being  cured 
by  her  assistance.  He  expired  as  he  came  into 
her  presence ;  and  (Enone  was  so  struck  at  the 
sight  of  his  dead  body,  itkaX  she  bathed  it  with 
her  tears,  and  8taM)ed  herself  to  the  heart  She 
was  motbar  of  Corythus  by  Paris,  and  this  son 
penciled  bj  the  baud  of  his  fiitber  when  he  at- 
tempted, at  the  instigation  -of  CEnone,  to  per- 
suaoe  him  to  withdraw  his  afiection  firom  He- 
len. Didyg  Cret,—Ovid,  4s  Rem,  Amor,  y. 
457. — Btroid,  5. — Luean.  9. 

(Enopion,  a  son  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus,  or, 
accordinff  to  others,  by  Bacchus.  He  married 
Hclioe,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called 
Hero,  or  Merepe,  of  whom  the  giant  Orion 
became  enamoured.  The  fiithor,  unwilliiiff  to 
give  his  daughter  to  such  a  bver,  and  afiaia  of 
provoking  htm  by  an  open  refusal,  evaded  his 
applications,  and  at  last  put  out  his  eyes  when 
he  was  intoxicated.  Some  suppose  that  this 
violence  was  ofiered  to  Orion  aner  he  had  dis- 
honoured Merepe.  (Enopion  received  the  island 
of  Chios  from  Rhadamanthui^  who  had  con* 
quered  most  of  the  ishmds  of  the  JBgean  sea, 
and  his  tomb  was  still  seen  there  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  Some  suppose^  and  with  more  pio- 
bahihty,  that  he  reigned  not  at  Chios,  but  at 
iEgint,  which  frooi  him  waa.  called  (Knopia. 
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Plut.  in  7%m.'^Apottod.  1,  c  4.— iXoA— 
Paus,  7,  c<  4. — ApoUon,  Rhod.  3. 

(EoNus,  a  ion  of  UcTmniiUi  killed  at  Sparta, 
where  he  accompanied  EEeiculea ;  and  as  the 
hero  had  promiiea  Licymnioa  to  hmag  back  his 
aoD,  he  burnt  the  body,  and  preientedthe  ashes 
to  the  afflicted  fiitfaer.  From  thb  circnmstanoe 
aroee  a  custom  of  burning  the  dead  amonsr  the 
Greeks,  according  to  the  mythologists.  Sckol. 
Homer,  IL 

Ogmius,  a  name  of  Hercules  among  the 
Gauls.    Lucian,  in  Btre, 

Ogyoes,  a  celebrated  monarch,  the  most  an- 
cient of  those  that  reigned  in  Greece.  He  was 
son  of  Terra,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  Neptune, 
and  married  Thebe  the  daughter  of  Jupiter: 
He  reigned  in  Bosotta,  whidi,  firom  him,  is 
sometimes  called  OgygiOf  and  his  power  was 
alio  extended  orer  Attica.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  was  of  Egyptian  or  PhoBuician  extraction ; 
but  his  orimn,  as  well  as  the  ag|e  in  which  he 
tived  and  thiB  duration  of  his  reign,  are  so  ob- 
scure and  unknown,  that  the  epithet  of  Ogygian 
is  often  applied  to  every  thing  of  dark  antiquity. 
In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  there  was  a  delude, 
which  so  inundated  t&  teirit^nr  of  Attica,  that 
they  remained  waste  for  near  900  jrears.  This, 
though  it  is  Tery  uncertain,  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  about  1764  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  previous  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  it  was  owing  to  the 
overflowing  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country. 
The  reign  of  Ogyges  was  also  marked  by  an 
uncommon  anpearance  in  the  heavens;  and,  as 
it  is  reporteo,  the  planet  Venus  changed  her 
colour,  aiameter,  figure,  and  her  course.  Varro 
de  R.  R.  3,  c.  I.— jPaiw.  9,  c.  b.—Aug.  de  Civ. 
D.  18,  dec. 

OicLEUs,  a  sonof  Antiphates  and  Zeuxippe, 
who  married  Hvpermnesbra,  daughter  of  Tnes- 
tiue,  by  whom  he  had  Iphianira,  PolyboBa,  and 
Amphiaraus.  He  was  killed  bv  Laomedon 
when  defending  the  ships  which  Hercules  had 
brought  to  Ana  when  he  made  war  against 
Troy.  Homer,  Od.  15.— IMod.  4-— -ApoWod.  1, 
c  8, 1.  3,  c.  6.— Paw.  &  c.  17. 

OiLBns,  a  kins  of  the  Locrians.  Hit  fiober's 
fitme  was  Odoedocus,  and  his  mother's  Agria- 
nome.  He  married  Eriops,  by  whom  he  had 
Ajax.  called  OiUuM  frmn  his  father,  te  discrimi- 
nate tiim  firom  Ajax  the  son  of  Telamon.  He 
had  also  another  son,  called  Medon,  by  a  courte- 
san called  Rhene.  Oileus  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. Virg,  JSn,  1,  v.  46.--ilpo2ton.  1. — 
Hygin,  &b.  14  and  18.— Homer.  IL  13  and  15. 
^ApoUod.  3,  c  10. 
Olen.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Olenub,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  who  married  Le- 
thea,  a  beautiful  woman,  wno  preferred  heiBelf 
to  the  goddesses.  She  and  her  husband  were 
chuigm  into  stones  by  the  deities.  Ovid,  Met. 
10,  V.  6a 

Oltmpius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Olyrapia, 
where  the  god  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  sta- 
tue, which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 
Pau9.  7,  c  2.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Ompbalb,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Jardanus.  She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his 
death,  left  her  miitrefls  of  his  kingdom.  Om- 
^•Is  had  been  informed  of  the  ffreat  exploits  of 
He)pculss,  and  wished  to  see  so  iuus^us  a  hero. 
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Her  wish  was  toon  gratified.  Afteftheniffder 
of  Eurytns,  Hoculas  fiaU  sick,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  soM  as  a  slave,  that  he  might  recover  his 
health  and  the  right  use  of  his  senses.  Mercu- 
ry was  commiBsiMied  to  sell  him,  and  Omphale 
lx>ught  him  and  restored  him  to  liberty.  The 
hero  becams  enamoured  of  his  mistress,  and  the 
queen  favoured  his  passbn,  and  had  a  son  by 
him,  whom  some  call  Agelaus  and  others  La- 
mon.  From  this  son  were  desoen^tod  Oyges 
and  CroBsus ;  but  this  opinion  is  dififerent  ftom 
the  account  which  makes  these  Lydian  mo- 
narchs  spring  firom  Atcsus,  a  son  of  Hercules^ 
by  Mails,  one  of  the  female  servants  of  Omphale. 
Hercules  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  so  des- 
perately enamoured  of  the  queen,  that  he  spins 
by  her  side  amonff  her  women,  while  she  covers 
herself  with  the  lion's  skin,  and  arms  herself 
vrith  the  club  of  the  hero^  and  often  strikes  him 
with  her  sandals  for  the  uncouth  manner  with 
which  he  holds  the  distafi;  dec  Ovid.  PatL  % 
V.  305,  Ac— ilpoZtod.  1,  c  9,  L  9,  c.  l.-^Diod. 
^■^PropeH.  3,  eL  11,  v.  17. 

Ops,  (opit,)  the  daughter  <^  Ccehu  and  Ter- 
ra, the  same  as  the  Rnea  of  the  Greeks^  who 
married  Saturn,  and  became  mother  cd  Jupiter. 
She  was  known  among  the  ancients  l^  the 
difiTerent  names  of  Cybde^  Bona  />ea,  Magna 
MateTt  T^ya,  TdlvMf  Pro§erpmat  and  even  of 
Jwho  and  Minerva;  and  the  wonhip  whidi 
was  paid  to  these  apparentlv  several  deities,  was 
ofifered  merely  to  one  and  the  same  person,  mo- 
ther of  the  gods.  The  word  Opt  seems  to  be 
derived.from  Omiss  because  the  ffoddes^  who 
is  the  same  as  the  eartk  gives  nothing  wtthout 
labour,  Tatius  built  her  a  temple  at  Rmne. 
She  was  generally  represented  as  a  matron,  with 
her  right  nand  opened,  as  if  oSsxing  assistance 
to  the  helpless,  and  holding  a  loaf  in  her  left 
hand.  Her  festivals  were  called  OpaUa,  dkc 
Varro  de  L.  L.  ^.-^Dionya.  HaL  %  d^~7V 
huU.  eL  4,  V.  68.— P/M.  19,  c  6. 

Orchamus,  a  king  of  Assyria,  fiUher  of 
Leucothoe^  by  Eaijmome.  He  buried  his  daugh- 
ter alive  for  her  amours  with  Apolla  Ovid^ 
Met.  4,  V.  213. 

Orcus,  one  of  the  names  ei  the  god  of  hell» 
the  same  as  Pluto,  though  confouuMd  by  some 
with  Charon.  He  had  a  temple  at  Rome.  The 
WQ«d  Orcus  is  generally  used  to  sigmfy  the  in- 
fismal  regions.    Borot.  1,  od.  29,  ftc^Ftr^r. 
JEn.  4,  V.  502,  ftc^Ooui.  ilfe^.  14,  v.  116^  du^ 
Oreadbs.     Vid.  Nymphm. 
Orestes.     Vid.  Part  II. 
Orion,  a  celebrated  giant,  sprung  firom  Jonr 
ter,Neptunt»,  and  Mercury.    These  three  gods, 
as  they  travelled  over  Bceotia,  met  with  great 
hospitality  firom  Hyrieos,  a  peasant  of  the  coun- 
try, who  was  ignorant  of  thdr  dignity  and  cha- 
racter..  They  were  entertained  with  whatever 
the  cottage  afiR>rded ;  and  when  Hyrieus  had 
discovered  that  their  were  gods,  because  Nep- 
tune tokl  him  to  fill  up  Jupiter's  cup  with  wineu 
after  he  had  served  it  before  the  rest,  the  old 
man  welcomed  them  by  the  voluntary  saciifioe 
of  an  ox.    Pleased  vrith  his  piety,  the  gods  pro- 
mised to  grant  him  whatever  he  required ;  and 
the  old  man,  who  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  promised  never  to  marry  again, 
desired  them  that,  as  he  was  childless^  they 
would  give  him  a  son  without  anotha  marriase. 
The  gods  consented,  and  H3rrieus,  nine  monitaa 
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%k&i,  taaoA  a  beantlfiil  child,  whom  be  called 
Vrian,    The  name  was  changed  hito  Orion  bj 
the  oonopCion  of  one  letter,  aa  Ovid  saja^  Per- 
didit  onHquum  liitera  prima  wnum.    Orion 
aoon  renoered  himaelf  celebrated,  and  Diana 
took  him  among  her  attendanti^  and  even  be- 
came deeply  enamoured  of  him.    ELia  gigantic 
atatore^  however,  diaplcaaed  (Enopion,  kug  of 
Chioi^  whoae  daughter  Heto  or  Men^  he  de- 
manded in  marriage.    The  Idng,  not  to  deny 
him  openly,  pronused  to  make  him  hia  son-in- 
Jaw  aa  aoon  aa  he  delivered  hia  island  Aom  -wM 
beasta.    This  task,  which  (Enopion  deemed 
impracticable,  was  soon  performed  by  Orion, 
who  eagerly  demanded  hia  re¥rard.    (£nopion, 
on  pretence  of  complying,  intoxicated  his  illus- 
trioua  goeat,  and  put  out  his  eyes  on  the  sea- 
ahoie,  where  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  sleep. 
Orion,  finding  himself  blind  when  he  awoke, 
was  conducted  by  the  sound  to  a  neighbouring 
tMgtf  where  he  placed  one  of  the  workmen  on 
hia  back,  and;  by  his  directiond^  went  to  a  place 
where  the  riaug  sun  was  seen  with  the  great- 
eat  advantage.   Here  he  turned  his  &ce  towards 
the  luminary,  and,  as  it  is  reported,  he  inUne- 
diatelv  received  his  eye-sight,  and  hastened  to 
punish  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  (Enopion.    It 
»  said  that  Orion  was  an  excellent  workman  in 
iron ;  and  that  he  fiibricated  a  subterraneous 
palace  for  Vukan.    Aurora,  whom  Venus  had 
inspired  vnth  k>ve,  carried  him  away  into  the 
iahmd  of  Deloa ;  but  Diana,  who  was  jealous  <^ 
thia,  deatioyed  Orion  with  her  arrowa.    Ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the  bite  of  a 
scorpion,  which  the  earth  produced,  to  punish 
his  vanity  in  boasting  that  there  was  not  on 
earth  any  animal  which  he  could  not  conquer. 
Some  say  that  Orion  was  the  son  of  Nei^une 
and  Euryale,  and  that  he  had  received  from  his 
fiither  the  privilege  and  power  of  walking  over 
the  sea  without  wetting  his  feet    Others  make 
him  son  of  Terra,  like  the  rest  of  the  giants. 
He  had  married  a  nymph,  called  Sida,  before 
his  connexion  with  the  fiunily  of  CEnopbn. 
According  to  Diodoros,  Orion  was  a  celebrated 
hunter,  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  Inr  his 
strength  and  uncommon  stature.    He  built  the 
port  of  Zande,  and  fortified  the  coast  of  Sicily 
against  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  sea,  by 
heaping  a  mound  of  earth,  called  Pelorum,  on 
which  he  buUt  a  temple  to  the  gods  of  the  sea. 
After  death  Orion  was  placed  in  heaven,  where 
one  of  the  constellations  still  bears  his  name. 
The  constellation  of  Orion,  placed  near  the 
feet  of  the  bull,  was  compoaodof  17  stars,  in 
the  form  of  a  roan  holding  a  sword,  which  has 
given  occasion  to  the  poets  often  to  speak  of 
Orion*s  sword.    As  the  constellation  of  Orion, 
which  rises  about  the  ninth  day  of  March,  and 
sets  about  the  2l8t  of  June,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  accompanied,  at  its  rising,  with 
Sreat  rains  and  storms,  it  has  acquired  the  epi- 
let  of  aquomuy  given  it  by  Virgu.    Orion  was 
buried  in  the  is&nd  of  Delos ;  and  the  monu' 
ment  which  the  people  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia 
showed,  as  containing  the  remains  of  this  cele- 
brated hero,  was  nothing  but  a  cenoUph.     The 
daughters  of  Orion  distin^ished  thomselves  as 
much  as  their  father,  and  when  the  oracle  de- 
clared that  BoBotia  should  not  be  delivered  from 


ftally  accepted  the  oflfisr,  and  Tolontarily  mcH- 

ficed  themselves  for  the  good  of  thm  country. 

Their  names  were  Menippe  and  Metioche. 

They  had  been  careftilly  educated  bv  Diana, 

and  Venus  and  Minerva  had  made  them  very 

rich  and  valuable  presents.    The  deities  of  heU 

were  struck  at  the  patriotiam  of  the  two  females, 

and  immediately  two  stars  were  seen  to  arise 

from  the  earth,  which  still  smoked  with  the  blood, 

and  they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  in  the  form 

of  a  crown.    According  to  Ovid,  their  bodies 

were  burned  by  the  Thebans,  and  from  their 

ashes  arose  two  persons,  whom  the  nxls  soon 

after  changed  into  constellations.    Diod,  4. — 

Homer.  Od,  5,  v.  121. 1. 11,  v.  309.—  Virg,  jEn. 

3,  V.  517.— ilpoMod.  1,  c,  i,—  Ovid.  MtL  8  and 

13.  FqH,  5,  ^.c—Hygin.  fab.  125,  and  P.  A. 

2,  c  44,  Ac— Propert.  %  el.  13.— Fir^^.  J5n. 

1,  Ac-^Horat.  2,  od.  13,  L  3^  od.  4  and  27, 

epod.  10,  Ac—Lucan,  1,  Ac. — CatuU.  de  Be* 

ren. — Palephat.  1. — Parthen,  erotic,  20. 

Orithtu,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  by  Praxithea.  She  was  courted  and 
carried  away  by  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  as  she 
crossed  the  Uissus,  and  became  mother  of  Cleo- 
patra, Chione,  2^tes,  and  Calais.  ApoUon.  1. 
^^oUod.  3,  c.  15.— OrpAeus.-Oeid.  Met,  Q, 
V.  706.  FaaU  6^  v.  204.— Paw.  1,  c.  19,  L  5^  c. 
19. 

Orphbus,  a  son  of  (Eager,  by  the  muse  Cal- 
liope.   Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  Apol« 
k),  to  render  his  buth  mora  illustrious.    He  re- 
ceived a  lyre  ftom  Apollo,  or,  according  to  some^ 
firom  Mercury,  upon  which  he  played  with  such 
a  maaterly  hand,  that  even  the  most  rapd  riveiv 
ceased  to  flow,  tne  savage  beasts  of  the  forest 
forgot  their  wildness,  and  the  mountoina  moved 
to  listen  to  his  song.    The  nvmphs  were  his 
constant  companion&  but  Eurydice  oxAf  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  melodious  musician,  and 
their  nuptiab  were  celebrated.    Their  happi- 
ness, however,  was  short ;  Aristsus  became  en- 
amoured of  Eurydice,  and  as  she  fled  from  her 
punucr,  a  serpent,  that  was  lurking  in  the 
grass,  bit  her  febt,  and  she  died  of  the  poisoned 
wound.    With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  Orpheua 
entered  the  infernal  regions,  and  gained  an  easy 
admission  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.    The  kio^  of 
hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of  his  strains, 
and,  accrading  to  the  beautiAil  expressions  of 
the  poets,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  stopjped,  the  stone 
of  Sisyphus  stood  still,  Tantalus  forgot  his  per- 
petual  thirst,  and  even  the  Furies  relented. 
Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  moved  with  his  sor* 
row,  and  conaented  te  restore  him  Eurydice,  pro- 
vided he  forbore  looking  behind  till  he  had  come 
to  the  extremest  borders  of  hell.    The  condi- 
tions were  gladly  accepted,  and  Orpheus  was  al- 
ready in  sight  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air, 
when  he  forgot  his  promises,  and  turned  back 
to  look  at  his  long  lost  Euiydice.    He  saw  her, 
but  she  instantly  vanished  from  his  eyes.    He 
attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  reftued  ad- 
mission ;  and  the  only  comfort  he  could  find, 
was  to  sooth  bis  grief  at  the  sound  of  his  musi- 
cal instrument,  in  grottos  or  on  the  mountains. 
He  totally  separate  himself  from  the  society  of 
mankind  ;  and  the  Thracian  women,  whom  he 
had  offended  by  his  coldness,  attacked  him  while 
they  celebrated  the  ofgies  of  Bacchus ;  and  after 


a  dreadful  pestilence  before  two  of  Jupiter's  i  they  had  torn  his  bo^  to  pieces  they  threw  his 
duldien  were  immolated  oa  theoltam,  they  joy*  f  bead  into  tlM  Hehrui^  which  still  articulated  th« 
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wofdt  Euijuios!  EufyOioc!  m  it  wis  ctnisd 
down  the  iiraAin  into  toe  JEgMuiMft.    Orpheoi 
WM  one  of  the  Atgonaote,  of  which  oeleDnted 
•xpetfitioii  be  wrote  a  pocticel  aeoount    This 
is  doubted  faj  Aristotle,  who  says,  aooofding  to 
Cicero,  that  there  never  exiitea  an  Orpheus ; 
but  that  the  poems  which  pass  under  hb  name, 
are  tlie  oonpositions  of  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
plier  namea  Ceioops.    According  to  some  of 
the  modems,  the  Ai^ronauHeOf  and  the  other 
poems  attriboted  to  Orpheus,  are  the  produc- 
tion of  the  pen  of  Onomacritus,  a  umA  wlio 
Kved  in  the  age  of  Pisistratu^^tyrant  of  Athens. 
Pausanias,  l^werer,  and   Diodorus   Siculus, 
speait  of  Orpheus  as  a  great  poet  and  musician, 
who  rendered  himself  equally  celebrated  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  by  the  extent  of 
his  undttstanding,  and  l^  the  laws  which  he 
enacted.  *  Some  maintain  that  lie  was  killed  1^ 
a  thunderbolt    He  was  buried  at  Pieria  in  Ma- 
cedonia, according"  to  ApoUodorus.    The  in- 
haUtants  of  Dion  ooasted  that  his  tomb  was  in 
their  dty ;  and  the  people  of  mount  libethrus, 
in  Thrace,  claimed  the  same  honour,  and  farther 
obeenred,  that  the  nigbtingale&  which  built  their 
nests  near  his  tomb,  sang  with  greater  melody 
than  all  other  birds.    O^heus,  as  some  report, 
after  death,  received  divine  honours ;  the  muses 

£ve  an  honourable  burial  to  his  remains,  and 
I  lyre  became  one  of  the  constellations  in  Uie 
hean^ns.  The  edition  of  Orpheus,  is  that  of 
Greener,  6vo.  Lips.  1764.  Diod.  1,  d^ — Pau$. 
1,  Ac-^ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  Ac^Cie.  de  Nat  A 
1,  c  38.— ilpoUoB.  1.—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  645.  Q, 
4,  ▼.  467,  Ac-^Hygin,  feb.  14,  &c— Grid.  Mt. 
10,  fab.  1,  dw.  L  11,  fob.  l.—PUUo.  PolU.  10.— 
ffcrtU,  1,  od.  13'and  35. — Orpkeut, 

Obtbia,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta.  In 
her  sacrifices  it  was  usual  for  boys  to  be  whip- 
ped.   [VUi,Diama»tigoti9,FnxilL]    PluLin 

Orthrus,  or  Orthos,  a  dog  which  belonged 
to  Oervon,  from  whom  and  the  Chimnra,  sprung 
the  sphynx  and  the  Nemean  Uon.  He  had  two 
heads,  and  was  sprung  from  the  union  of  Echid- 
na and  Typhon.  He  was  destroyed  by  Hercu- 
les.   He9iod.  Theog.  ZlO.^ApoUod,  8,  c  5. 

Orus,  or  HoRus,  one  of  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians,  son  of  Osiris  and  of  Tsis.  He  as- 
sisted his  mother  in  avenginff  his  fiither,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Typhon.  Orus  was 
skilled  in  medicine ;  he  was  acquainted  with  fu- 
turity, and  he  made  the  grood  and  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects  the  sole  object  of  his  government 
He  was  the  emblem  of  the  sun  among  the 
Elgyptians,  and  he  was  generally  represented  as 
an  infant  swathed  in  variej^ted  clothes.  In 
one  hand  he  held  a  staff,  which  terminated  in 
the  head  of  a  hawk,  in  tne  other  a  whip  with 
three  thongs.  Herodot.  Z.—PltU.  de  hid.  <f* 
09,—Diod.  1.  The  name  is  said  to  signify 
ktfuf  or  lord. 

OsiRfs,  a  ereat  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.  All  the  ancients  great- 
ly diner  in  their  opinions  concerning  this  cele- 
brated god,  but  Ihcy  all  agree  ihaC  as  king  of 
Egypt,  betook  particular  care  to  civilize  his  sub- 
jects, to  polish  their  morals,  to  give  them  good 
and  salutary  kws,  and  to  teach  them  agncul- 
tuie.  After  he  had  accomplished  a  reform  at 
hom^  Osiris  resolved  to  go  and  spread  civjUza- 
Ikm  in  the  other  parts  of  the  earth.    He  left 


his  Unffdom  to  the  care  of  his  wifs  Ms,  mi  o# 
her  faitoiul  minister  Hermes  or  Blercuiy.    The 
command  of  his  tro(^  at  home  was  left  to  the 
trust  of  Herniles,  a  warlike  officer.    In  his  ex- 
pedition Osiris  was  accompanied  by  his  hrotfaor 
Apolks  and  by  AnubuL  Maoedo,  and  Pan.  His 
march  was  through  i&thiopia,  where  his  army 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Satyn^  m 
hairy  race  of  monsters,  who  made  dancins  and 
playinff  on  musical  instruments  their  chic?  sto- 
d^.    He  afterwards  passed  through  Arabia,  and 
vistted  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Aais 
and  Europe,  where  ne  enlightened  the  minds  of 
men  by  introducing  among  them  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  a  revnrenee  for  the  wtsdon  of  m 
supreme  being.    At  his  return  home,  Osirio 
found  the  minds  of  his  subjects  roused  and  a^ 
tated.    Htt  brother  Typhon  had  raised  sedW 
tioDs,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  popu- 
lar.   Osiris,  whose  sentiments  were  always  of 
the  most  pacific  nature,  endeavoured  to  convinoo 
his  brother  of  his  ttl  conduct,  but  he  feO  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  attempt    Typhon  murdered  him 
in  a  secret  apartment,  and  cut  his  body  in 
pieces,  which   were  divided  among  the  aaso- 
ctates  of  hn  guilt    Trphon,  aooonfing  to  Pla- 
tarch,  shut  up  bis  brother  in  a  coflfer  and  threw 
him  into  the  NUe,    The  inquiries  of  Isis  dis- 
covered the  body  of  her  husband  on  the  ooairt  of 
PhoBnicia,  where  it  bad  been  conveyed  by  the 
waves;  but  Tynhon  stole  it  as  it  was  canying 
to  Memphis,  ana  he  divided  it  amoDSst  his  cook- 
panions,  as  was  before  observed.    This  onisltj 
mcensedlsis;  she  revenged  her  husbands  death, 
and  vrith  her  son  Orus  she  defeated  Typhon 
and  the  partisans  of  his  conspiracy.    She  reco- 
vered the  mangled  pieces  of  ner  husband's  bo- 
dy, one  part  only  excepted,  which  the  uHinieTCr 
luid  thrown  into  the  sea ;  and  to  render  him  all 
the  honour  whidi  his  humanity  deserved,  she 
made  as  many  statues  of  wax  as  there  were 
mangled  pieces  of  his  body.    Each  statue  con- 
tained a  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  dead  monardi ; 
and  Isis,  after  she  had  summoned  in  her  pre- 
sence, one  by  one,  the  priests  of  all  thediflwent 
deities  in  her  dominions,  gave  them  each  a  sta- 
tue, intimsting,  that  in  doing  that  she  had  pre- 
ferred them  to  all  the  other  communities  of 
E^^ ;  and  she  bound  them  by  a  solemn  oath 
that  they  would  keep  secret  that  mark  of  her 
fevour,  and  endeavour  to  show  their  sense  of 
it  Inr  establishing  a  form  of  worship  and  pa]^ 
divine  honours  to  their  prince.    They  were 
further  directed  to  choose  whatever  animals 
they  pleased  to  represent  the  person  and  the  di- 
vinity of  Osiris,  and  they  were  enjoined  to  pay 
the  greatest  reverence  to  that  representative  of 
divinity,  and  to  buiy  it  when  dead  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.    To  render  their  establish- 
ment more  popular,  each  sacerdotal  body  had  a 
certain  portion  of  land  allotted  to  them  to  main- 
tain them,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  which 
necessarily  attended  the  sacrifices  and  ceremo- 
nial rites.    That  part  of  the  body  of  Osiris 
which  had  not  been  recovered,  was  treated  with 
more  particular  attention  by  Isis,  and  she  order- 
ed that  it  should  receive  honours  more  solemn, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  m3rsteriou8.  than  the 
other  members.    [  Vid.  PhaUica.]    As  Osirb 
had  particulariy  instructed  his  subjects  in  eulti* 
vating  the  ground,  the  priests  chose  tbeox  to 
lepreMDt  him,  and  paid  the  most *^ — 
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totliat  aniDtnL    [Vid.Apig.]    On- 
lis,  Moordiiig  to  the  opiiiioa  of  somtf  mytbolo- 
gktt,  u  the  nine  u  the  son ;  tnd  the  adowtbn 
which  is  peid  by  diflforent  nations  to  an  Annbia, 
a  Baochaai  a  tKonyaiiia.  a  Jupitor,  a  Pan,  &c 
is  the  same  as  that  whicn  Osins  recetved  in  the 
Egyptian  temples.    Isb  also  after  death  received 
divine  honours  as  well  as  her  hosband,  and  as 
the  ox  was  the  symbol  of  the  son,  or  Osiris,  so 
the  cow  was  the  emblem  of  the  moon,  or  of  Isis. 
Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  power 
and  ffieataess  of  Osiris  than  this  inscription, 
whicn  has  been  found  on  some  ancient  monu- 
ments ;  Satwm^  the  youngest  qf  ail  the  gods^ 
was  myjdther  ;  /  am  OnrUf  who  conducted  a 
large  and  numerou»  army  09  far  ob  the  deserts 
qf  IndiOf  and  travelled  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  vorld,  and  visited  the  streams  qf  the 
Jbter^  and  the  remote  shores  of  the  ocean,  diffus- 
ing benevolence  to  all  the  inhabitants  qf  the, 
earth,    Osnris  was  generally  represented  vriUi  a 
cap  on  his  head  like  a  mitre,  with  two  horns ; 
he  held  a  stick  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right 
a  whip  with  three  thongs.    Sometimes  he  ap- 
pears with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  as  that  bird,  by 
Its  aniok  and  piercing  eyes,  is  a  proper  emblem 
of  tne  sun.    Plut.  in  hid.  and  Os.—Herodot, 
S;  c.  li4.^Diod.  I.— Homer,  Od,  1^  v.  333.— 
jBHan.  de  Anim,  3. — lAuan,  de  Dea  Syr, — 
PHn.9, 

Otus   and  Ephulteb,  sons  of  Neptune. 
Vid.AMde$, 


P. 


Pjban,  a  surname  of  Apollo^  derived  from 
the  word  p<Ban^  an  hymn  which  was  sung  in 
his  honour,  because  he  had  killed  the  serpent 
Python,  which  had  given  cause  to  the  people 
to  ezdaim,  lo  Pteanl  The  exclamation  of  lo 
Psan!  was  made  uie  of  in  speaking  to  the 
other  god%  as  it  often  was  a  demonstration  of 
joy.  Juv,  6,  V.  171.— Oruf.  Met,  1,  v.  538, 1. 
14t.  720.— JLticon.  1,  Ac— iSfro*.  18. 

Pjbon,  a  celebrated  physician,  who  cured  the 
wounds  which  the  gods  received  during  the 
Trojan  war.  From  him  physicians  are  some- 
tames  called  P<8onw,  and  herbs  serviceable  in 
medicinal  processes  P<Boni<B  herba,  Virg.  JEn. 
7,  V.  769.— Opid.  Met,  15,  v.  535. 

PfdNiDES,  a  namejgiven  to  the  daughters  of 
Pieitis,  who  were  defoited  by  the  Muses,  be- 
cause their  mother  was  a  native  of  Pa)onia. 
Ovid,  Akt,  5,  uU./ab. 

Palamon.  or  Palemon,  a  sea  deity,  son  of 
Athamas  ana  Ino.  His  original  name  was  Me- 
Ueerto,  and  he  assumed  that  of  Palsmon  after 
he  had  been  changed  into  a  sea  deity  by  Nep* 
lone. 

PiLAMfeDEs.     Vid,  Part  II. 

PalItinus.  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  called  Pa/a/tnv«.  His 
temple  there  had  boon  built,  or  rather  repaired, 
by  Augustus,  who  had  enriched  it  with  a  libra- 
ry, valuable  for  the  various  collectiona  of  Greek 
vnd  Latin  manuscripts  which  it  contained,  as 
also  for  the  Sibylline  books  deposited  there. 
UmU,  1,  ep.  3,  v.  17.     Vid,  Part  I. 

Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds  and  of  pas- 
tures among  the  Romans.  She  was  worship- 
ped with  neat  solemnity  at  Rome,  and  her  fbs- 
thili^  tetted  PalUia,  wen  celebrated  the  very 


day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  ^  foimdatioo 
of  the  city  of  Rome.     Vtrg,  6.  3,  v.  1  and 
294.— Grid.  Fast,  4*  t.  7^  Ac— Pcrfenr.  1,    ^ 
c8. 

PalIci,  or  Palisci,  two  deities,  sons  of  lus- 
ter by  Thalia,  whom  jEschylos  calls  iEkna,  m 
a  tragedy  which  is  now  lost,  according  to  the 
wat&  of  Macrobius.    The  god  concealed  her 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  the  time  of 
her  delivery  was  come,  the  earUi  opened,  and 
brought  into  the  worid  two  children,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Palici,  0*0  row  vaXtv  uctoidici, 
because  they  came  again  into  the  vorld  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.    These  deities  were 
worshipped  with  great  ceremonies  by  the  Sici- 
lians, and  near  their  temple  were  two  small  lakee 
of  sulphureous  water,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  the  same  tim« 
that  they  were  bom.    Near  these  pools  it  was 
usual  to  take  the  most  solemn  oatns,  Iw  those 
who  wished  to  decide  controversies  and  quar- 
reb.    If  any  of  the  persons  who  took  the  oaths 
perjured  themselves,  they   were  isomediatel^ 
punished  in  a  supernatural  manner  by  the  det- 
ties  of  the  place,  and  those  whose  oath  was  sin- 
cere departed  unhurt    The  Palici  had  also  an 
oracle,  which  was  consulted  upon  great  emei^ 
gencies,  and  which  rendered  the  truest  and  most 
unequivocal  answers.    In  a  superstitious  age 
the  altars  of  the  Palici  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  human  sacrifices ;  but  this  barbarous 
custom  was  soon  abdished,  and  the   deities 
were  satisfied  with  their  usual  offerings.    Virg, 
JEn,  9,  V.  585.— Grid.  Met,  b,  v.  W^-^Diod. 
2,-^Maerch,  Saturn,  5,  c  10.— iZoi.  14,  ▼.  319. 
PalinOros.     Vid,  Part  II. 
Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas.    It 
was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  represented 
the  goddess  as  sitting  and  lading  a  puce  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  distaff  and  a  spin- 
dte.    It  fell  down  from  heaven  near  the  tent  of 
llus,  as  that  prince  was  building  the  citadel  of 
Ilium.    Some  nevertheless  suppose  that  it  foil 
at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  or,  according  to  othen, 
Dardanus  received  it  as  a  present  frmn  his  mo- 
ther Electra.    There  are  some  authors  who 
maintain  that  the  Palladium  was  made  with 
the  bones  of  Pelops  by  Abaris ;  but  ApoUodo- 
rus  seems  to  say,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
peoe  of  clock-work,  which  moved  of  itself.    On 
its  preservation  depended  the  safety  of  Tioy, 
and  therefore  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  were  com- 
missioned to  steal  it  away.    They  effected  thdr 
purpose ;  and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of 
some  authors,  they  were  directed  how  to  carry 
it  away  by  Helenus^  the  son  of  Priam,  who 
proved,  in  this,  unfaithftd  to  his  oountiy,  be- 
cause his  brother  Deiphobus,  at  the  death  of 
Paris,  had  married  Helen,  of  whom  he  was  ena- 
moured.    Minerva  was  displeased  with  the  vio- 
lence which  was  offered  to  her  statue,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  the  Palladium  itself  appeared 
to  have  received  life  and  motion,  and  by  the 
Hashes  which  started  from  its  eyes,  and  its  sud- 
den springs  from  the  earth,  it  seemed  to  show 
the  resentment  of  the  goddess.    The  true  Pal- 
ladium, as  some  authors  observe,  was  not  car- 
ried away  from  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  but  only 
one  of  the  stataes  of  similar  size^  and  shape^ 
which  were  placed  near  it  to  deceive  whatever 
^sacrilegious  persons  attempted  to  steal  it.    The 
Palladium,  tnerefore^  as  they  say,  was  mflvejigj 
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wdb  ftom  Tray  to  Italy  br  Mnm»,  and  it  wit 
•Aflrwmida  pregerred  by  the  Romans  with  the 
gneataat  aecrecy  and  Teneiation.  in  the  temple 
of  Veita  {  a  cticamstance  which  none  but  the 
Teital  Tiigini  knew.  Herodian.  1,  c.  14,  die.— 
Ovid,  Faat.  6,  ▼.  423,  dkc.  Met.  13,  v.  336.— 
Diety  OreL  1,  a  5,—ApoUod,  3,  c  U.-^Diony^, 
Hal.  1,  ducSomer.^A.  lO.^Vtrg.  jEn,  3,  t. 
166, 1.  9,  ▼.  Ibl.—PltU.  de  rcb.  Rom.-^Lucaru 
9.— iXirw  Pkryg.-^uv.  3;  v.  139. 

Pallantias,  a  patronymic  of  Aorora,  as  be- 
ing related  to  the  giant  Fallat.     OwL  Met.  9, 

PALLANTiDea,  the  50  aona  of  Pallas,  the  son 
of  Pandion  and  the  brother  of  iBgeus.  They 
were  all  killed  by  Theseus,  the  son  of  JEgens, 
whom  they  oroosed  when  he  came  to  take  pos- 
sesskxi  of  his  lather's  kingdom. 

Pallas,  (odif,)  a  daughter  of  Ju|>iter,  the 
same  as  Minerva.  The  TOddeas  received  this 
name  either  became  she  killed  the  giant  Pal- 
loM,  or  perhaps  from  the  spear  which  she  seems 
to  hrandiMh  in  her  hands  (w«>Xm.)     Vid.  Mi- 

Pallas^  I.  one  of  the  giants,  son  of  Tartaras 
and  Terra.  He  was  kuled  by  Minerva,  who 
covered  herself  with  his  skin,  whence^  as  some 
suppose,  she  is  called  Pallas.  Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 
II.  A  son  of  Crius  and  Eurybia,  who  mar- 
ried the  nymph  Styx,  by  whom  be  had  Victory, 
Valoar,  Ac    Hesiod.  Tkeog.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Pan,  was  the  god  of  shepherds,  of  huntsmen, 
and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mercury,  by  Dryope,  according 
to  Homer.  Some  give  him  Jupiter  and  Cal- 
listo  for  parents ;  others  Jupiter  and  Ybu,  or 
Oneis.  Ludan,  Hvginus,  &c.  support  that  he 
was  the  son  oi  Mercury  and  renelope,  the 
daughter  of  Icarius.  Some  authors  maintaio 
that  Penelope  became  mother  of  P^m  during  the 
abaenoe  of  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  that 
he  was  the  o&pring  of  all  the  suitors  that  fre- 
quented the  palace  of  Penelope,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Partf  which  signifies  all  or 
every  thing.  He  had  two  small  horns  on  his 
hmi,  his  complexion  was  ruddy,  his  nose  flat, 
and  his  l^s,  thighs,  tail,  and  feet,  were  those 
of  a  goat.  The  education  of  Pan  was  intrusted 
to  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  called  Sinoe ;  but  the 
nurse,  according  to  Homer,  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  such  a  monster,  fled  awav  and  left  him.  He 
was  wrapped  up  io  the  skin  of  beasts  by  his 
fiither,  ana  carried  to  heaven,  where  Jupiter  and 
the  gods  long  entertained  themselves  with  the 
oddity  of  bis  appearance.    Bacchus  was  greatly 

f  leased  with  him,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
'an.  The  god  of  shepherds  chiefly  resided  in 
Arcadia,  where  the  woods  and  the  most  nigged 
mountains  were  his  habitation.  He  invented 
the  flute  with  seven  reeds,  which  he  called  Sy- 
rinXf  in  honour  of  a  beautiful  nymph  of  the 
some  name  who  was  changed  into  a  reed.  The 
worship  of  Pan  was  well  established,  particular- 
ly in  Arcadia,  where  he  gave  oracles  on  mount 
Lyceus.  His  festivals,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Lyccea^  were  brought  to  Italy  by  Evander,  and 
they  were  well  known  at  Rome  by  the  name  of 
the  Lupercalia.  The  worship,  and  the  difllcrcnt 
functions  of  Pan,  are  derived  from  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  god  was 
one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  itnked  wSato  the  other  12  gods  whom  the 
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Rooians called G0fU0n/0f.   HeWM 
with  the  gfeatest  sobannity  all  of«r  \  _ 
statues  represented  him  as  a  goat,  noi 
he  was  really  such,  but  this  was  done  ion  mjs- 
terious  reasons.    He  was  the  emblem  of  fecoD- 
dity.  and  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  principie 
of  all  things.    His  hornS)  as  some  observe^  le- 
presented  Sie  rays  of  the  snn,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  heavens  was  eipressod  b]f  the  viva- 
city and  the  ruddiness  of  his  complexion.    The 
star  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  was  the  sjin- 
bol  of  the  firmament,  and  his  hairy  lege  and  feet 
denoted  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth,  soeh  as 
the  woods  and  plants.    He  appeared  as  a  goal^ 
because,  when  the  gods  fled  into  E^gypt  in  their 
war  against  the  giants.  Pan  transformed  himself 
into  a  goat ;  an  example  which  was  immediately 
foUowM  by  all  the  oeities.    Pan,  aooonhnff  to 
some,  is  the  same  as  Faunus,  and  he  is  the  coiaf 
of  all  the  Satyrs.    Plutarch  mentions  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  extraordinary  voice 
was  h^urd  near  the  Echinades  in  the  looieii 
sea,  which  exclaimed  that  the  great  Pan  wee 
deskd.    This  was  readUy  believea  by  the  smpe- 
ror,  and  the  astrologers  were  coiualted,  nat 
they  were  unable  to  exi^ain  the  meaning  of  eo 
supernatural  a  voice,  wnich  probably  prooeeded 
from  the  imposition  of  one  of  the  oourtien  who 
attempted  to  terrify  Tiberius.    In  Egypt,  in  the 
town  of  Mendes,  which  word  alao  aignifina  a 
goat^  there  was  a  sacred  goat  kcnA  with  the 
most  ceremonious  sanctity.    The  death  of  thie 
animal  was  always  attended  with  the  greatest 
solemnities ;  and,  like  that  of  another  Apis^  be- 
came the  cause  of  an  uuiverail  mourning.    Ae 
Pan  usually  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  that  kind  of  fisar  which 
oft^  seizes  men,  and  which  is  only  ideal  and 
imaginaiy,  has  received  from  him  the  name  of 
panic  fear.     Ovid.  FatL  1,  ▼.  396,  L  2,  v.  2T7. 
Met.  1,  V.  689.— F»rsr.  Q.  1,  ▼.  17.    JEn,  ^  v. 
343.     O.  3,  V.  392.— JiM>.  2,  v.  142.— Poms.  8^ 
c  30.— //o/.  13,  V.  327.— Forro  de  L.L.&,c. 
3.— I/tv.  1,  c.  5.— />umy».  HdL  l.SerodoL  % 
c.  46  and  145,  Ac-^Diod.  1.—  Orpheus  Hymn, 
10. — Homer.  Hymn,  in  Pan, — Lucian.  DiaL 
Merc.  4»  Pan. — AjooUod.  I,  c  4. 

Panacea,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  JEsculapios^ 
who  presided  over  health.  X^ucan.  9,  v.  9l&-~ 
Plin.  35,  c.  11,  &c. 

Panda,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  nresided 
one  over  the  openings  of  roads,  and  the  other 
over  tb«  openings  of  towns.  Varro  de  P.  R, 
1.— it.  Getl.  13,  c  22. 

Pandarus,  L  Vid.  Part  II. II.  A  na- 
tive of  Crete,  punished  with  death  for  being  ac- 
cessary to  the  theil  of  Tantalus.  What  this 
theft  was  is  unknown.  Some,  however,  sup* 
pose  that  Tantalus  stole  the  ambrosia  and  the 
nectar  from  the  tables  of  the  gods  to  which  he 
had  been  admitted,  or  that  he  carried  away  a 
dog  which  watched  Jupiter's  temple  in  Creteu 
in  which  crime  Pandarus  was  concerned,  ana 
for  which  he  suflfered.  Pandarus  had  two 
daughters,  Camiro  and  Clvtia,  who  were  alao 
deprived  of  their  mother  by  a  sudden  death, 
and  left  without  friends  or  protectors.  Venus 
had  compassion  upon  them,  and  the  goddesses 
were  all  equally  interested  in  their  welnre.  Ve- 
nus wished  still  to  make  their  happiness  mors 
complete,  and  prayed  Jupiter  to  grant  them 
kind  and  tender  husbands.    But  in  her  abaenoa 
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the  HaipiM  etrried  twaj  the  Vbgini^  and  d^- 
I'eied  them  to  the  Enmenidee  to  share  the  pa- 
tuekment  which  their  fiithertofiered.  Pau»,  10, 
c  30.— Pindar.     VitL  Part  II. 

PandIbus,  or  Pakdareu&  a  man  who  had  a 
daughter  called  Philomela.  Some  aoppoee  him 
to  be  the  aame  aa  Pandion,  king  ot  Athena. 

Pandbmu,  a  samame  of  Venue,  ezpreenve 
of  her  great  power  over  the  afiections  of  man- 
kind. 

Pandbiius,  one  of  the  somamee  of  the  cod 
of  love  among  the  Egyptiana  and  the  Greeks, 
who  difltingoished  two  Cupida,  one  of  whom 
was  the  vu^ar.  called  Pandemosj  and  another 
of  a  purer,  and  more  oeleatial  origm.  PhU,  in 
Brot, 

Pandion,  a  king  of  Athens^  son  of  Erich- 
thon  and  Pasithra,  who  succeeded  his  &tber. 
B.  C.  1437.  He  became  father  of  Procne  and 
Philomela,  Eiechtheus.  and  Bates.  During 
his  reign  there  was  such  an  abandanoe  of  com, 
wine,  and  oiL  that  it  was  puhhcly  reported  that 
Baocfaos  and  Minerva  had  personally  visited 
Attica.  He  waged  a  sacoessful  war  against 
JLabdacus  king  of  BcBotia,  andgave  his  daugh- 
ter Procne  in  marriage  to  l^reus,  king  of 
Thraca  who  had  assisted  him.  The  treatment 
which  Philomela  received  from  her  brother-in- 
law,  Tereos,  [  Vid,  PkilomekkA  was  the  source 
of  infinite  grief  to  Pandion,  and  oe  died,  through 
excess  of  sorrow,  after  a  niffn  of  40  years. 
——There  was  also  another  Pandion,  son  of 
Ceerope  3d.  br  Metiaduca,  who  succeeded  to  his 
fiUher  B.  C.  130.  He  was  driven  from  his  pa- 
ternal dominions,  and  fled  to  Pylas,  king  of  Me- 
^am,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Petia  in  mar- 
riage, and  resigned  his  crown  to  him.  Pandion 
beoune  fitther  of  four  children,  called  from  him 
PandionidtB^  .£geus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Ly- 
cua.  The  eldest  of  these  childien  recovered  hia 
Other's  kingdom.  Some  authors  have  confound- 
ed the  two  Pandions  together  in  such  an  indis- 
criminate manner,  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
only  one  and  the  same  person.  Many  believe 
that  Phiknnela  and  Procme  were  the  daughters, 
not  of  Pandion  the  1st.  bat  of  Pandion  the  2d. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  V.  676.— Jpottod.  3,  c  Ib.-^Paw. 
I,  c  S.^Bygin.  fiO).  4a 

Pandora,  I.  a  oelelnated  woman,  the  first 
mortal  female  that  ever  lived,  accordmg  to  the 
opinion  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  She  was  made 
with  clay  br  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Jujpiter, 
who  wished  to  punish  the  impietv  and  artinoe  of 
Prometheua,  by  giving  him  a  wife.  When  this 
wooian  of  day  Imd  been  made  by  the  artist,  and 
received  life,  all  the  gods  vied  in  making  her 
piesenta.  Venus  gave  her  beauty  and  the  art 
of  pleaaing ;  the  Gnaces  gave  her  the  power  of 
captivating;  ApoUo  taught  her  how  to  sing; 
Mercury  instructed  her  m  ekxjuence ;  and  ]Vu- 
nerva  gave  her  the  most  rich  and  splendid  orna- 
ments. From  all  these  valuable  presents,  which 
she  had  received  from  the  gods,  the  woman  was 
called  PandorOf  which  intmiaies  that  she  had 
leeeived  every  neceasary  gift,  my  Smfov.  Jupi- 
ter, after  this,  give  her  a  beautiful  box.  which 
aha  was  ordered  to  present  to  the  man  who  mar- 
ried her;  and  by  the  commission  of  the  god, 
Mercury  conducted  her  to  Prometheus.  The 
artfhl  mortal  was  sensible  of  the  deceit,  and  as 
he  had  always  distrusted  Jufnter,  as  well  as  the 
MM  of  the  gods,  since  he  had  stolen  fire  away 


from  the  son  to  anunale  his  nan  of  ol^y,  hr 
sent  away  Pandom  withoot  sofiering  himself 
to  be  captivated  by  her  charms.  His  brotlier 
Epimetheus  waa  not  poasessed  of  the  same  pru- 
dence and  sagadtv.  He  married  Pandora,  and 
when  he  opened  the  box  which  she  presented 
to  him,  thore  issued  from  it  a  maltitade  of  evils 
and  distempers,  which  dispersed  themselves  aU 
over  the  world,  and  which,  from  that  fatal  mo- 
ment, have  never  ceased  to  afflict  the  human 
race.  Hope  was  the  only  one  who  remained  ait 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  it  ia  she  alone  who 
has  the  wonderful  power  of  easing  the  laboors 
of  man,  and  of  rendering  his  troubles  and  sor- 
rows less  painful  in  life.  Huiod,  Theog,  ^ 
Dio».—ApoUod.  1,  c  7.— Paw.  L  c.  34. — By- 
gin.  14.— —IL  A  daughter  of^  Erechtheus, 
king  of  Athens.  She  was  sister  to  Protogenia, 
who  sacrificed  herself  for  her  country  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  BoBotian  war. 

Pandrosos,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops^  king  of 
Athens,  sister  to  Aglauros  and  Herse.  She 
was  the  only  one  of  toe  aisters  who  had  not  the 
fetal  curiosity  to  open  a  basket  which  Minerva 
had  intrusted  to  their  care,  [Vid,  Eriehtho- 
niitf,]  for  which  a  temple  waa  raised  to  her  near 
that  of  Minerva,  and  a  festival  instituted  to  her 
honour,  called  Pandrotia.  Ovid,  Met,  %  v. 
'm.—ApoUod.  d.—PauB,  I,  &c 

PANOMPHJsns,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  either 
because  he  was  worshipped  by  every  nation  on 
earth,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers  and  the 
supplications  which  were  addressed  to  him,  t>r 
because  the  rest  of  the  gods  derived  from  him 
their  knowledge  of  futuri^,  (vc;,  omni*,  o^a^ 
vox.)    Ovid,  Met.  II,  t.  198.— iXmier.  L.  8. 

Pan5pb,  or  PanopEa,  one  of  the  Nereides^ 
whom  sailon  generally  invoked  in  storms.  Her 
name  signifies,  giving  every  astiBtanee,  or  fee- 
ing ercry  tking,  Hesiod.  Theog,  351.—  Fwy. 
^n.  5,  V.  825. 

Panopeus,  a  son  of  Phocus  and  Asterodia, 
who  accompanied  Amphitryon  when  he  made 
war  against  the  Teleboans.  He  waa  fether  to 
Epeus,  who  made  the  celebrated  wooden  horse 
at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Paus.  2,  c  ^.—ApoUod^ 
2,  c.  4.     vid.  Part  I. 

Pantheus,  or  Panthus,  a  Trojan,  aon  of 
Othryas  the  priest  of  Apollo.  When  nis  coun- 
try was  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  he  followed  the 
fortune  of  JBneas  and  was  killed.  Vvrg.  ^n, 
3;v.429. 

Paphia,  a  surname  of  Venus  because  the  god- 
dess was  worshipped  at  Paphos. 

Paphus.     Vid.  Pygmalion. 

Parcjg,  powerful  goddesses,  who  presided 
over  the  birth  and  the  life  of  mankind.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos,  daughters  of  Nox  and  Erebus^  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis^ 
according  to  the  aame  poet  in  another  poem. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  the  sea.  Ck>- 
tho^  the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided  over 
the  moment  in  which  we  are  bom,  and  held  a 
distafi*  in  her  hand;  Lachcsia  spun  out  all  tfie 
eventa  and  actiona  of  our  life ;  and  Atropos, 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread  of  human 
lifewithapairofadssors.  Their  different  func- 
tions are  well  expreased  in  this  ancient  vexse : 

Cloiho  eolum  retinet,  Lacheeia  net,  et  Atropo$ 
occat. 
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TIm  Bmie  of  Fues^  •eeoriiBg  to  V  ano^  is  de- 
lived  a  porfw  or  portiiriefuioy  beeaose  thej  niB- 
iidad  over  the  birth  of  men,  end,  by  corrapooD, 
the  word  parca  ie  formed  from  patia  or  paritt*, 
b«t,  eeooraing  to  Serrina,  th^  aje  ctUed  eo  by 
Antiphreeii^  quod  nemini  pareant. .  The  pow- 
er of  the  Perea  was  greel  and  extensive.    Some 
eoppoae  that  Uiey  were  snbjected  to  none  of  the 
gods  but  Jopiler ;  w^le  othen  sappcvt  that 
even  Japiler  mmeelf  was  obedient  to  their  oom- 
ttands;  and,  indeed,  we  see  the  lather  of  the 
Itodi,  in  Homei's  Ihad,  onwiUing  to  see  Patro- 
dea  perish,  yet  oblifed  b^  the  superior  power  of 
the  Fates  to  abandon  hmi  to  his  destiny.    Ac> 
oonfin^  to  the  more  received  opinions,  they  were 
the  ailnters  of  the  life  and  death  of  mankind, 
and  whatever  eood  or  evil  befalls  as  in  the 
worid  immecfiatMy  proceeds  from  the  Fates  or 
Psrcs.    Some  niue  them  mLmsters  of  the  king 
of  heO,  and  represent  them  as  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  his  throne;  others  repreeent  them  as  Dlaced 
on  radiant  thrones,  amidet  the  celestial  spoeres, 
dothed  in  robes  spangled  vrith  stars,  ana  wear- 
ing crowns  on  their  heads.    According  to  Pan- 
sanies,  the  nances  of  the  Pares  vrere  difierent 
fiom  thoee  already  mentioned.    The  most  an- 
cient of  aO,  as  the  geographer  observes,  was  Ve- 
nus Urania,  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men ; 
the  second  was  Fortune ;  Dythia  was  the  third. 
To  these  some  add  a  foorth,  Proserpina,  who  of- 
ten disputes  with  Atropos  the  right  of  catting 
the  thiead  of  haman  hfo.    The  worship  of  the 
Pkrcs  was  well  established  in  some  cities  of 
Greece.    They  received  the  same  wonhip  as 
the  Farie&  and  their  votaries  yearly  sacrificed  to 
them  black  sheep,  during  which  solemnity  the 
priests  were  obli^  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers. 
The  Pares  were  generally  represented  as  three 
old  women,  with  chapiets  made  with  wool  and 
interwoven  with  the  flowers  ef  the  Naidasos. 
They  were  covered  with  a  white  robe,  and  fillet 
of  die  same  colour,  bound  with  chapiets.    One 
of  them  held  a  distafl^  another  the  spindle,  and 
the  third  was  armed  with  scisson,  with  which 
she  cut  the  thread  which  her  sistere  had  spun. 
Their  dress  is  diflerently  represented  by  some 
authors.    Clothe  appeals  in  a  variegated  robe, 
and  on  her  head  is  a  crown  of  seven  stars.    She 
holds  a  distafif  in  her  hand  reaching  from  heaven 
to  earth.    The  robe  which  Lachesb  wore  was 
variegated  with  a  ^eat  number  of  stars,  and 
near  her  were  placed  a  variety  of  spindles.  Atro- 
pos was  dothed  in  black ;  she  held  scissors  in 
her  hand,  with  clues  of  thread  of  diflferent 
sizes,  aooordiog  to  the  length  and  shortness  of 
the  lives  whose  destinies  they  seemed  to  con- 
tain.    Hyginus  attributes  to  them  the  inven- 
tion of  these  Greek  letters,  «,  /?,  n,  r,  «,  and 
others  call  them  the  secretaries  of  heaven,  and 
the  keepers  of  the  archives  of  eternity.    The 
Greeks  call  the  Pares  by  the  diflercnt  names  of 
fiecpo,  aitro,  laip,  iiuapftant^  which  are  expresfflve 
of  their  power  and  of  their  inexorable  decrees. 
Hesiod,  Th4iog.  4^  acxU.  Her.-^PauB,  1,  c.  40, 1. 
3,  c  11, 1.  5,  c  15.— jyowu*.  //.  90.     Od,  7.— 
TheocrU.  1. — Callimach.  in    Diaiu^JElian. 
Anim,  10. — Pindar,  Olymp.  10.  Nem,  7.-^Bu' 
rip.  in  Iphig. — Pint,  de  facie  in  orbe  Luna. — 
Hygin.  in  praef.  fab.  &  fab.  277. —  Varro. — 
OrpK  hymn.  5S,—ApoUon.  1,  &c. — Claudian. 
de  rapt.  Proa. — Lycoph.  &  Tzetz^  &c. — Horat. 
8,  od.  6,  Ac— Orid.  Met.  5,  v.  523.^Lucan.  3. 
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^Virg.  B€L  4,  jBn,  3,  &&— Oaee.  4m 

f^.^Stai.  Theb,  6. 
Plus.    Ftd.PaxtlL 

PabthIon^  son  of  Amior  wad  Tnm^ttj 
who  married  Enryte,  darter  of  EQqppo^anKM,' 
bj  wfaon  he  had  many  c&ldreD,  •wMHTg  wfai— 
were  <£neus  and  Sterope.    PSitbaon  w«s  bro- 
ther to  Demonioe,  the  mother  of  EwaiiM  bj 
Mars,  and  also  to  Iddus,  Pyins,  and  Tbofltivt. 
He  is  called  Portheus  by  Homer,  JBL 14. — Apd- 
lod,  1,  c.  7.— fl^griw.  fob.  1S9  and  239.      ^^ 
Paiithen5p£U8,  a  son  of  Mdeagvr  and  Al»- 
lanta,  Olr,  according  to  some,  of  MilauoD  ani 
another  Atalanta.    He  was  ona  of  the  ao««s 
chiefs  who  anrwnpaniffid  Adrastoi  the  kiwsf 
Argos  in  his  expedition  against  TbdieaLOe 
was  killed  by  AmphuScoa.    ApoOod,  3.  <x  ap- 
palls. 3,  c.  12,  L  9,  c  19. 

Pasiphab,  a  daughter  of  the  Son  and  of  Pm- 
seis,  who  married  Aiinos  king  of  CreCe.  8I» 
disgraced  herself  by  an  onnatnnd  pmbmo, 
which,  acoGfding  to  some  authors,  she  was  eo»- 
bled  to  gratify  by  means  of  the  artist  DadakHL 
Minos  had  four  sons  hy  Pasiphs^  Caatrw^ 
Deucalion,  Glaocos,  and  Anffav^geus^  and  three 
daughters, Hecate, Ariadne, and Phsdm.  fVid, 
AUnotauru*.]  Plato  de  Jim.— PfeiL  in  TTk^x. 
—ApoUod.  2,  c  1.—  Vvrg.  jBu,  6,  v.  ai.-.JiW. 
gin.  lab.  40.— ZKod.  4.-Ovid.  Heroid.  4,  t.  57 
and  165. 

PatrOclus.  Vid.  Part  IC. 
Patrous,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  tlM 
Greeks,  represented  by  his  statues  as  havk^ 
three  eyes,  which  some  suppose  to  signify  that 
he  reigned  in  three  difibrent  places^  in  heaven^ 
on  earth,  and  in  helL    Pans.  2. 

Patulcjus,  a  surname  of  Jann^  whidi  Iw 
received  a  pateo  because  the  doon  of  his  temple 
were  always  open  in  the  time  of  war.  Some 
suppose  that  he  received  it  because  he  pwiifad 
over  gates,  or  because  the  year  beffan  by  tho 
celebration  of  his  festivals.  Ond,  PiaaL  1,  st. 
129. 

Patentia,  a  goddess  yrbo  premded  over  ter- 
ror at  Rome,  and  who  was  invoked  to  proteot 
her  votaries  from  its  efifectiL  Aug.  de  Oh.  4L 
clL 

Payor,  an  emotion  o£  the  mind  which  vo- 
oeived  divine  honoors  among  the  Romans^  nnd 
was  considered  of  a  most  tremendiNis  power,  as 
the  ancients  swore  by  her  name  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  TuUaa  Hoetilids,  the  thiid 
king  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  built  hear  taoft- 
pies,  and  raised  altan  to  her  hooom^  as  also  to 
Pallor,  the  goddess  of  palraMSi.  C&.  ds  NaL 
D,  8,  c.  17. 

Pax,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  thsaa- 
dents.  The  Athenians  raised  her  a  statoi^ 
which  represented  her  as  holding  Plutos,  ths 
god  of  wealth,  in  her  lap,  to  «t***"****  that  peaes 
gives  rise  to  prosperity  and  to  opulence ;  and 
they  were  the  first  who  erected  an  altar  to  her 
honour  alter  the  victories  obtained  by  Timotheos 
over  the  Lacedsmonian  power,  though  Plutaich 
asserts  it  had  been  done  after  the  conquests  of 
Cimon  over  the  Persians.  She  was  represented 
amonff  the  Romans  with  the  horn  of  pteaty, 
and  aMo  canying  an  ol^  branch  in  her  hand. 
The  emperor  '^spesian  built  her  a  eeMmtsd 
temple  at  Rome,  which  was  consumed  by  fire 
in  toe  reign  of  Commodus.  It  was  oortonaij 
for  men  of  learning  to  assemble  in  that  tsn^le^ 


»»d  tm  lo  depMtt  Ihrii  wriiton  tlwn,  M  b  ■ 
ptvaoftbBgTgitwlMcttrit;.  Thenfore,  Kbea 
n  wubotnt,  not  only  boMi,  but  aba  nwaj 
•■hwbia  tbmn,  jMMla,  and  imtiMua  UmOH, 
^vnknltanMaanKdamaigntioo.  C  Wsp. 
in  Timatli.  2.—Plut.  tit  Ci'm.~/>aBk  9,  c  16. 
Pkab,  «  ihepbenl,  tibci,  ucoiiliiig' to  naait, 
Ht  on  fin  tb«  pilD  on  nKich  Heicule*  «u 
bomt.    The  baro  nirs  turn  hii  boo  uid  irToin. 

PKDAaua,  I.  ■BnoTBuculuin,  thcaoDof  L>- 
onietlon.  His  motKer  wu  one  of  tbe  Naiuli. 
He  wm  killnl  in  the  Trojan  w«i  by  Eurv.tui. 

/ftmer.   It.  6,  r.  31. II.  One  of  the  four 

honaof  Achilln.  An  he  mu  not  imcnorttil, 
like  the.  other  three,  ha  wu  killed  bj  BarpedOD. 
Id.  IG.      Vid.  Pan  1. 

PeoiaTDEB,  a  name  eiion  to  tl 

the  hone  Pegaaua,  or  from  th« 

FeKuiu  had  laiaed  from  the  giouDd  by  athking 
it  with  h«  foot.      Otid.  Or,.  15,  V.  «7. 

Piainia,  a  dudd  gi«n  to  iKnone  bi  0»id, 
(Her.  5.)  becauan  ibe  wu  ilaiuthter  of  the  Tieer 

Paiisui,  a  winged  hoTW,  aprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medoaa,  when  Peraou»h(ur cutoff  her 
DtmL  He  receind  bi»  name  from  hia  being 
born,  according  to  Heaiod,  near  the  unirctt 
(nfjnr)  of  the  ocean.  Aa  aonn  aa  born  he  left 
the  earth,  aud  Sew  up  inu>  hw 
aooording  to  OrU,  he  fiieil  hi* 
moqnt  Helicon,  where,  by  nriking  tbe  eaftb 
with  hia  (ool,  he  laiaed  a  fountain  which  hae 


,e  MuKa,  fnii 


tamed  by  Nepti „^. .. 

Bellorophontocoi>qnerthoChi 
was  ihia  fiary  monaler  dcatiojed,  than  Pegasua 
threw  down  hii  riiler,  becsuso  he  wa*  a  mortal, 
or  rather,  aecoiding  to  the  more  received  opi- 
nion, because  he  attempted  lo  fly  Ui  beaien. 
Thia  aet  of  temerity  in  BcUcmphoa  wu  pu- 

Peguas,  which  occasioned  tbe  &11  of  bis  rider. 
Fegaaua  codliDiied  hia  flight  ap  to  heaven,  and 
wu  placed  amiHig  the  conslollaliona  by  Juiater. 
FersMia,  aceotdiDg  to  Ofid,  wu  nwuDied  on 
tbe  bone  PcMoa  when  be  destroyed  the  sea 
■noDster  which  wu  going  to  detour  Andromeda. 
a»wd.  Thaiv.  il»i.~Ilorat.  4,  od.  1 1,  v,  30. 
—Ifimtr.  it  6,  »-  IIO.—Ajallai.  3,  t  3  and  4. 
—L,ya^r.  17.— Pout.  13,  c  3  and  i.—Ovld. 
Met.  4,  T.  785.— f^ain.  &h.  57. 

Peliboe,  a  dai^hler  of  Potoeua,  who  r&et- 
Ubhahed  the  worahipofCereain  BouUa.  She 
received  divine  honoura  after  death.     Paiu.  y, 

pEumoDS,  a  aon  of  Terra,  or,  aocon]iDa  to 
olhen,  of  JuiHter  and  Miobe.  who  Teicm^  in 


liadTlMlla,  o 
only  one  amo 


>  ef  llle  Nereldii  ailfl  v 


_.     __.      _      to  the  daalh  of  hk 

bcMhar  nkoeDi,  ud  oo  that  waaMM  ha  ma 
obliged  to  ln*e  hi*  fUher'i  doodniona.  Ut 
ratind  tothecooit  of  EniTlaa^  the  aonof  A». 
tor,  who  rasned  at  Phthia,  or,  aocoiding  tn  IIm 
leu  noBived  «{Hiuan  of  Ovid,  he  fled  to  Ccys, 
kiikg  of  Tnchinia.  He  waa  purified  of  liia 
mnitler  by  Eorytiu^  with  the  nanal  ceremoniea, 
and  the  monareb  gaio  him  hia  Jaoflhtet  Anli- 
Tono  in  marriage.  Soma  lima  after  this,  Peleoa 
ind  Eury  tiw  went  (a  Iha  ciiaao  of  tbe  Calydonian 
boir,  where  the  SUbei-in-law  wu  acddonlally 
killed  by  an  arrow  which  hU  eon-in-hw  had 
aimed  al  tbe  bcut.  Thia  untortanate  ctcqI 
obliged  him  to  banish  himself  from  the  court  of 
Phthia,  and  he  ri4ired  ti: 


the  king  of  the  country.  _ 
lolchoa  wu  abort ;  Aatydamia,  the  wifis  of 
Acaato^  became  enamound  of  him ;  and  when 
aho  fouod  hini  inaeneible  to  ber  paniunsto  da- 
daration^be  accused  him  of  attempts  mNin  hei 
virtue.  The  monarch  partially  believed  the  ac- 
cusattoru  of  his  wile  i  but,  not  (a  vioble  the 
lam  of  hoapilolity  by  patting  biro  instantly  to 
death,  be  ordeied  hia  offioers  to  conduct  him  to 
nioant  Pelinn,  on  pretence  of  hanting,andther« 
to  tie  him  tu  a  tree,  that  he  might  become  tha 

Srry  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place.  The  or- 
t'ra  of  Acutua  were  faithfully  obe^  ;  bat 
Juiiter,  who  linew  the  innocaiice  of  hia  graut 
aonPeleua,  ordered  Vokantoaet  him  at  libeity, 
Aa  soon  u  he  had  been  detivared  from  dangar, 
Palaua  auembled  his  friends  lo  poniah  the  ill 
treatment  which  ha  had  received  from  AoMuA 
He  forcibly  tuok  lolchoa,  drove  tba  king  boM 
hia  poaanaiona,  and  pot  to  death  the  wicked 
Aatydamia.  After  the  death  of  Antigone,  Po- 
lena  courted  Thetis,  of  wboaa  saperior  cbarma 
Jupiler  himself  had  been  enamound.  His  pie* 
tcnaion^  however,  were  rejected,  and  aa  he  wu 
a  mortal,  tbe  goddasa  Bed  fiom  him  with  tha 
grMtast  abbornmoe.  Pelcna  became  mora  ani- 
mated fhim  her  lefuaid  ;  he  o&eied  a  aactifiM 
n>ds,  and  Proteus  informed  him  that  to 
^1 — vi-  k-  ^^.^  -._«;—  Kap  vvhila  a^' 


a  asleep  in  ha  gmUo  atu  the  sbona  of 


obtuo  Thetis  h 

wu  asleep  in  her  gnx 

Thasuly.     This  advin. , 

towed,  and  Thetis,  unaUe  to  eacape  from  the  . 
snap  of  Peleua,  at  lut  eonaented  to  marry  him. 
Their  nuptiala  wen  celebniteJ  with  the  mUttl 
aokmnity,  and  all  the  gods  aUanded,  and  made 
them  each  the  nMat  valuahle  pieaents.  The 
goddeaeof  diacord  wu  the  ooH  uoe  of  the  dei- 
lieawho  vru  not  present.  [Vid.  Ditcordia.] 
from  tha  nralriage  of  Peleua  and  Tbutis  wa* 
bom  AclulVea,  wboaa  education  wu  early  in- 
\  ttualeil  lo  the  centaur  ChirMi,  and  sllerwarda 
\u>l?l»Bmi,tliaiDnof  Amjntot.    AcluUrawent 
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de  Nupt.  Pd.  <f>  Thei.^Ovid,  Beroid.  5.  FomL 
%  Met,  11,  &b.  7  and  8.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  12.—- 
Paw.  8,  c.  ^.--Diod.  A.^Hygin.  fab.  54. 
PBUiJ>B8,thedaiiglit«nQfP«liaB.    Vid,Pe- 

Pblias,  the  twin  brothar  oT  Neleos,  was  son 
oP  Neptune  hy  Tyro,  the  daoffhter  of  Salmo- 
nella.   Hia  biith  waa  ooaeealeaficoni  the  world 
by  lua  mother,  who  wiahed  her  &ther  to  be 
iffiKMant  of  her  incontinence.    He  waa  ezpoa- 
ed  in  the  wooda,  bat  hia  life  waa  preaervea  by 
ahephorda,  and  be  received  the  name  of  Peliatf 
from  a  spot  of  the  cobor  of  lead  in  hia  fiioe. 
Some  time  after  this  adventure,  Tyre  married 
Cretheua,  son  of  .^^lua,  king  of  lokhoa,  and 
became  mother  of  three  children,  of  whom  jEson 
waa  the  eldest    Meantime  Peliaa  viaited  hia 
mother,  and  waa  received  in  her  fiunily,  and 
after  the  death  of  Cretheua,  he  unjuatly  aeised 
the  kingdom,  which  belonged  to  the  children 
of  T^ro  by  lie  deceaaed  monarch.  To  atrenfth- 
en  hmiself  in  his  usurpation,  Peliaa  oonaiuted 
the  oracfe  ;  and  when  he  waa  told  to  beware 
of  one  of  the  descendanta  of  ,/Bolua,  who  ahould 
come  to  hia  court  with  one  foot  ahod  and  the 
other  bare^  he  privately  removed  the  aon  of 
iEaon,  after  be  had  publicly  declared  that  he 
was  dead.    These  precautions  proved  abortive. 
Jaaon.  the  eon  of  iEaon,  who  had  been  educated 
by  Chiron,  retamed  to  lolcboawhen  arrived 
to  years  of  maturity,  and  boldly  denumded  the 
kingdom.    Peliaa  tokl  him  that  he  would  vo- 
luntaiily  resign  the  crown  to  him  if  he  went  to 
Cokhia  to  avenjpethe  death  of  Phryxus,  the  aon 
of  Athamaa,  whom  iEetea  had  cruelly  murder- 
ed.   This  waa  aoeepted  by  the  younff  hero^  and 
hia  intended  expamtion  waa  made  known  all 
over  G^reeoe.    [Vid.  Jaton.]    During  the  ab- 
aenoe  of  Jaaon,  In  the  Arsonautic  expeditioB, 
Peliaa  murdered  iBaon  and  all  hb  Aunilv :  but 
According  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  Ovid, 
iBaon  waa  still  living  when  the  Argonauta  re- 
turned, uid  waa  reatored  to  the  vigour  of  youth 
by  the  magio  of  Medea.    The  danghtera  of  Pe- 
liaa. who  nad  received  the  patronymic  of  Pe- 
lituiea,  expreased  their  desire  to  am  their  father*a 
inilrmitiea  vaniah  by  the  aame  powerful  arte. 
Medea,   who  wiahed  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  her  husband  Jaaon  had  received  ftum  Pe- 
Ika,  raised  the  deneaof  the  Peliadea,  by  cutting 
an  old  ram  to  pieoea,  and  boiling  the  deah  in  a 
oaldion,  and  afterwarda  taming  it  into  a  fine 
yoonglamb.    After  they  had aeenthiaBOcoeas 
All  experiment,  the  Pehadea  out  their  fiither'e 
body  to  pieces,  after  they  had  drawn  all  hb  bkiod 
ttam  hb  ▼eins.  on  the  aaaujnanoe  that  Medea 
would  repleniih  them  bv  her  inoantatiomL   The 
limbs  were  lomediately  put  into  a  cakhon  of 
boiling  water  ;  but  Medea  suflered  the  flesh  to 
be  totally  consumed,  and  reftised  to  give  the  Pe- 
Hadea  the  propiiaed  aanatanoe,  and  the  booea  of 
Peliaa  did  not  even  receive  a  burial    The  Pe- 
hadea were  four  in  number,  Akseate,  Piaidioe, 
Pelopea,  and  Hinpothoe,  to  whom  Uyginua 
adda  Medusa.    Their  mother'a  name  waa  An- 
axibia,  the  daughter  of  Btaa  or  Philomache^  the 
daughter  of  Amphion.    After  thu  parricide, 
the  Fetiadeafled  to  the  court  of  Admetua,  where 
Aeaatus,  the  son-in-law  of  Peliaa,  pursued  them, 
and  took  their  protector  priaoner.    ThePeliadea 
di«i  and  were  buried  in  Arcadia.     Hygin.  fab. 
19,  13  and  14.— Orid.  Bfe*.  7,  fiib.  8  and  4,—  f 
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13,  V.  129.— Potia.  6,  c  l\>^ApoUod, 
1,  c  9. — SeTieca  in  Med, — ApoUod,  Arg,  L— 
Pindar,  Pyih,  A.—Diod.  4. 

PiLdp&A,  or  PfiLOPiA.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Pelopb,  a  celebrated  prince^  son  of  TantahM, 
king  of  Ph^gia.    The  mothiar's  name  waa  Ea- 

iryanaaaa,  or,  according  to  others,  Euprytone,  or 
Kuiratemista,  or  Dione.    He  waa  murdered  by 
hb  mther,  who  wbhed  to  try  the  divinity  of  the 
goda  who  had  visited  Phrygia,  by  placlog  on 
their  table  the  limba  of  bb  aon.    The  goda  per- 
ceived hia  perfidious  cruelty,  and  they  refnaed  to 
touch  the  meat,  except  Ceres,  whom  the  recent 
loss  of  her  daughter  had  rendered  melancholy 
and  inattentive.    She  eat  one  of  the  shoulders 
of  Pelops,  and  thereforeL  when  Jupiter  had  com- 
pasuion  on  hb  &te,  and  restored  nim  to  life,  he 
placed  a  shoulder  of  ivory  instead  of  that  which 
berea  had  devoured.    Thb  shoulder  had^  an  un- 
common power,  and  it  could  heal,  by  ita  voy 
touch,  every  complaint,  and  remove  every  dis- 
order.   Some  time  after,  the  kingdom  of  Tan- 
talus waa  invaded  by  Troa,  king  of  Troy,  oH 
protence  that  he  had  carried  away  nb  aon  Gany- 
medes.    Thb  rape  had  been  committed  by  Ju- 
piter himself ;  the  war,  nevertheleas,  waa  car- 
ried on,  and  Tantalus,  defeated  and  mined,  was 
obliged  to  fly  with  hbaon  Pelopa,  and  to  aeeka 
abetter  m  Uieece.    Thb  tradition  b  conftited 
by  aome,  who  support  that  Tantalus  did  not  fly 
into  Greece,  as  he  had  been  aome  time  before 
confined  by  Jupiter  in  the  infomal  legiona  for 
hb  imiHety,  and  th^nefore  Pelopa  was  the  only 
(me  whom  the  enmity  of  Troa  persecuted.    Pe- 
fopa  came  to  Piaa,  where  [  Vid.  CETnommiai]  he 
married  Hippodamia.    According  to  aome  au- 
thcns,  Pelops  had  received  some  winged  horses 
from  Neptune,  with  which  he  waa  enabled  to  _ 
outrun  CEnomaus.    When  he  had  eataUished 
hiuMclf  on  the  throne  of  Pisa,  Hippodamia's 
poeaeaabn,  he  extended  hb  oonquerta  over  the 
neighbouring  countriea,  and  firom  him  the  ne- 
niiMula.  of  which  he  waa  one  of  the  monarcns^ 
received  the  name  <^  Pdoponneaua.    Pelopis 
after  death,  received  divine  honours;  and  he  was 
as  much  rovered  above  all  the  other  heroes  d 
G^reece,  as  JupiCer  was  above  the  teat  of  the 
gods.    He  had  a  temple  at  Olympia,  near  that 
of  Jupit9,  where  Herculea  oonaecrated  to  him 
a  amau  portion  of  land,  and  offered  to  him  a  sa- 
crifice.   The  place  where  thbaacriflpe  had  been 
ofiefed  waa  religioudy  obaerved,  and  the  ma- 
gbtrates  <^  the  oountiy  yeariy,  on  coming  into 
office,  made  thero  an  oflerins  of  a  black  run. 
During  the  sacrifice  the  aooosayer  waa  not  al- 
bwed,  as  at  other  timea,  to  have  a  ahan  of  the 
victim  ;  and  all  such  aa  offered  victimB  received 
a  price  equivalent  to  what  they  gave.    The 
white  poplar  waa  generally  used  io  the  sacrifices 
made  to  Jupiter  and  to  Pefopa.    The  children 
of  Pek)pa  by  Hippodamia  wewkPitheM,  Trte- 
lene.  Atreus,  Thyestes,  &c    The  tiaaeof  tas 
death  b  unknown,  though  it  b  uwsrsaUy 
agraed  that  he  survived  for  aome  time  Hippo- 
damb.    Some  suppose  that  the  Palladium  of 
the  Trojana  waa  made  with  the  booes  of  Pstops. 
His  deaoendante  were  oaUed  Peiopidte.    Pm- 
daraaya  that  Neptune  took  him  up  to  heaven, 
to  become  the  cop-bearer  to  the  ^oda,  firom  which 
he  vna  expeUed  when  the  impiety  of  Tantalna 
wiahed  to  make  mankind  partake  of  the  nectar 
andtheenteitainmentoofdiegoda.    Someaup* 
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pom  that  Pelopt  flnt  iiwtStiited  the  Olympic 
games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  end  to  commemo- 
rete  the  victoiy  wtiicb  he  had  obtained  over  CEdo- 
rnana.  Paiu.  5,  c.  1,  &c — ApoUocL  %  c.  5. — 
£uHp,  in  fyhig.—DiodU  S,—Strab,  S.^Mela^ 
1,  c.  la— FMAir.  Od.  i.^Virg.  G,  3,  ▼.  7.— 
€>9id.  Met,  6,  t.  404,  Ac.-^Hygin,  &b.  9, 83 
and  83. 

PsNATEa.  certain  inforior  deities  among  the 
Romania  wdo  presided  over  houses  and  the  do- 
mestic aflhin  of  families.    They  were  called 
PenateB,  because  they  were  generally  plaoed  in 
the  innermost  and  most  secret  parts  of  the  house, 
tit  peniiuHmd  €Bdium  parte^  9^x1^  as  Cicero 
says,  penitw  inaidcrU.    The  ^aoe  where  they 
stood  was  afterwards  called  Penetralia,  and 
they  themsehres  received  the  name  of  Penetra- 
iee.    It  was  in  the  option  of  every  master  of  a 
funily  to  choose  his  PenaJtos,  and  theivfore  Ju- 
piter  and  some  of  the  superior  g|ods  are  often 
mvcAed  as  patrons  of  domestic  afiairs.    Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  gods  Penates  were  divided  into 
four  classes  i  the  first  comprehended  all  the  ce- 
lestial, the  second  the  sea  gods,  the  third  the 
gods  ojf  hell,  and  the  last  all  such  heroes  as  had 
leceived  divine  honours  after  death.    The  Pe- 
nates were  originally  the  manes  of  the  dead, 
and  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  human  sacriiioes 
were  offered  to  them ;  but  Brutus^  who  expelled 
the  Tarquins,  abolished  this  custom.    When 
ofleiings  were  made  to  them,  their  statues  were 
crowned  with  garlands^  poppies,  or  garlic ;  and 
beiides  the  tnonthl^  day  that  was  set  apart  for 
their  worships  their  ft»tivals  were  celebrated 
during  the  Saturnalia.     Cie,  de  Nat.  V.  3,  e. 
27.     Ver.  fL^Diony,  1. 
PfiNiLdpE.     Vid.  Part  II. 
PcNTHBSiLe  A,  a  quoen  ofthe  AmafEon&  daugh- 
ter of  Man^  by  Otrera.  or  Or^ya.    She  came 
to  assist  Priam  in  the  last  years  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  fought  against  Achilles,  by  whom  she 
was  slain.    The  nero  t^as  so  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  Penthesilea,  when  he  stripped  her  of 
her  arms^  that  he  even  shed  tears  for  having  too 
violently  sacrificed  her  to  his  fury.    Thersites 
lai^hed  at  the  partiality  of  the  hero,  for  which 
ridicule  he  was  instantly  killed.    The  death  of 
Theisites  so  offended  Diomedes,  that  he  drag- 
ged the  body  of  Penthesilea  out  of  the  camp,  and 
threw  it  into  the  Scamander.     It  is  generally 
supposed  that  Achilles  was  enamoured  of  the 
Amason  before  he  fought  with  her,  and  that  she 
liad  by  him  a  son  csUmI  Cayster.     Dietys  Cret. 
3  and  4.— Poi«.  10,  c.  31.— Q.  Calab,  1.— 
Virg.  jEn,  I,  v.  496,  1.  II,  v.  663.— i7are« 
Phryg. — lAfcophr,  in  Can.  995^  Ac—Hygin. 
&b.  1 13. 

PsNTHBtrs,  sbn  of  Ecbion  and  Agave,  was 
king  of  Thebes  in  Bosotia.  His  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  divinity  of  Bacchus  was  attended 
with  the  moet  fatal  consequences.  lie  forbade 
bis  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  his  new  god  ; 
and  when  the  Theban  women  had  gone  out  of 
the  city  to  cdebmte  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  Pen- 
theus,  apprised  of  the  debauchery  which  at- 
tended Um  solemnity,  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  destroy  the  who^  band  of  the  bacchanals. 


Thifl^  however,  was  not  executed,  for  Bacchus 
inspired  the  monarch  with  the  ardent  desire  of 
seeing  the  celebration  of  the  oigies.    Accord- 
ingiy  ne  hid  himself  in  a  wood  on  mount  Ci- . 
ihSioiib  fiftND  wkeoce  he  could  see  all  the  ceie- 1 


monies  unperoelved.     But  here  his  cnrlarfty 
soon  proved  fatal ;  he  was  descried  hj  the  bac- 
chanals, and  the^  all  rushed  upon  him.    His 
mother  was  the  mrst  who  attacked  him ;  her  ex- 
ample  was  instantly  followed  by  her  two  sisters^ 
Ino  and  Autonoe,  and  his  body  was  torn  to 
pieces.    Euripides  introduces  Bacchus  aaoong 
his  priestesses,  when  Pentheus  was  put  to  death; 
but  Ovid,  who  relates  the  whole  m  the  same 
manner,  difiers  from  the  Greek  poet  only  in 
saying,  that  not  Bacchus  himsell^  but  one  of  his 
priests^  was  oresent.    The  tree  on  which  the 
bacchanals  mwad  Pentheus^  was  cut  down  by 
the  Corinthians^  by  order  of  the  oracle,  and 
with  it  two  statues  of  the  god  of  wine  were 
made,  and  placed  in  the  forum.    Mygin,  Ikb. 
184.— T%cocr«.  36.— Otmj.  Met,  3,  Sb.  7,  8, 
and  9.—  Virg.  jEn,  4,  v.  469.— Pau*.  8,  c.  5.— 
ApeUod.  3,  c.  b.-^Euripid.  in  Baeeh, — Senee, 
— Phmnia.  A,  &pp. 
Pbrdix.     Vid.  Talue. 
Pbrib(ba,  L  the  second  wifo  of  (Eneas,  king 
of  Calydon,  was  daughter  of  Hipponous.    She 

became  mother  of  Tideus.    ffyg%n.  fob.  69. • 

II.  A  daughter  of  Akaithous,^sold  by  her  fitther 
on  suspicion  that  she  was  couned  by  Telamon. " 
son  of  JBacus,  king  of  iGgina.  She  was  carried 
to  Cyprus,  where  Telamon  the  founder  of  Sala^ 
mis  married  her,  and  she  became  mother  of  Ajax. 
She  also  married  Theseus,  according  to  some. 
She  is  also  called  EMboea.    Pau».  1,  c  17  and 

4Si.^Bygin,  97. HI.  The  wifo  of  Polybua, 

king  of  Corinth,  who  educated  OSdipus  as  her 
own  child. 

PxRicLYMfiNUs,  ons  of  the  twelve  sons  ef 
Neleus,  brother  to  Nestor,  killed  by  Heiculest. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  bad  re- 
ceived from  Neptune,  his  grandfother,  the  power 
of  changing  hioiself  into  whatever  shape  he 
pleased.    IpoUod.-^Ovid.  Met.  IJ^  v.  55^ 

Perioonb  a  woman  who  had  a  son  called 
Melanippus,  by  Theseus.  She  was  daughter 
of  Synnis,  the  fomous  robber  whom  Theseus 
killed.  She  married  Deioneus  the  son  of  Eu- 
rytus,  by  consent  of  Theeeus.  PluL  in  Hie; 
—PauM.  10,  c  25. 

PERiMfiLA,  a  daughter  of  Hippodamus, 
thrown  into  the  sea  for  receiving  the  addresses 
of  the  Achebus.  She  was  clumged  into  aa 
island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  and  became  one  ofthe 
Echinades.     Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  790. 

PcRO,  or  Perone,  a  daughter  of  Neleus,  kiag 
of  Pyios,  by  Chtoris.  [  Vid.  Melampua.]  She 
became  mother  of  Talaus.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v. 
Qdi.—Propert.  8,  el.  3,  v.  17.— Pan*.  4,  c.  36. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

Pbr8£ph5n£,  called  also  Prosarpioe.     VkL 
ProterpvML. 

Perseus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  thrown  into  the  sea  with 
his  mother.  [  Vid.  Danae.]  The  slender  boat 
which  carried  Danae  and  her  son  was  driven 
by  the  winds  upon  the  ooests  of  the  island  of 
^riphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  they  were 
found  by  a  fisherman  odled  Dictys,  and  carried 
to  Pdydectes,  the  king  of  the  place.  Perseus 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  priests  of  Mi> 


nervals  temple.  His  rising  genius  and  manly 
courage,  however,  soon  dispfessed  PoJydectes, 
who  invited  all  his  friends  to  a  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment, at  which  it  was  requisite  all  such 
as  came  should  present  the  monaich  with  a 
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Uuitilal  bofs8^   PtofMiM  fMs  In  tba  umAa  t 
of  the  inviled,  tod  the  more  nuticolariy  ao,  m 
PoljdeotM  knew  that  be  oooU  not  receive  from 
Imn  thejneiit  which  be  expected  from  ell  the 
reeL    Kevertbeleet  Peteeoe,  who  wished  not  to 
•ppeer  inferior  to  the  othen  in  megnifioence, 
told  the  king,  theft  ee  be  could  not  give  him  a 
hoiee,  bo  would  bring  him  the  heed  ^  Medoee, 
the  oolj  one  of  the  Qorgone  who  wee  rabjeot 
tomortaHtj.    [VitL  Gor^onu.]  [Poljdectce eo- 
oep«ad  the  omr,  and  Pereeut  deimiMl  ft»r  the 
oonntrTofthDeefiDnaideblenxKMlera.    Hxnofi 
cot  off  the  head  of  Meduea,  he]  continoed  hie 
joomey  ectoae  the  deserta  of  Li^a,  but  the  ap- 
proach of  ni^ift  obliged  him  to  al^ht  in  tho  tcr- 
iitoriee<^Alia«|kincof  Manritania.     He  went 
to  the  mooaich's  peboe,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
a  Und  leceptioD  by  announcing  himaelf  ae  the 
oonof  Jopiter}  bat  in  this  he  waa  diMppoint(;d. 
Atbs  recoUeoted  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  hie  gardens  were  to  be  robbed  of  their 


ponnteoa,  with  hie  mo&er  and 

When  he  reached  the  Pdoponnei 

wae  informed  that  Teotamias,  kin^  of 

was  then  celebrating  funeral  gamea  in 

of  his  Caber.    This  inteIli|enoe  drewr  liini  to 

Lerissa  to  BignaKae  himself  in  throwing  tb* 

(IQoit,  of  whicn,  according  to  some,  he  ^rae  the 

inventor.    Bat  here  be  was  attended  bj  an  erfl 

fiite,  and  had  the  mialiMrtane  to  kiO  a  ma 

a  quoit  which  he  had  thrown  in  the  air. 

was  no  other  than  his  grandfelher  A* 

who  on  the  first  intelligence  that  his 

bad  reached  the  Pekmonneaus,  fled   frtom  hii 

kingdom  of  Argos  to  the  coort  of  hie  friend  and 

ally  Tentamias,  to  preveot  the  fulfilling  of  the 

oracle,  which  had  obliged  himto  treat  hie  daogh- 

ter  with  so  moch  baibarityl    Sob 

with  Paoaanias,  that  Acrinus  had  sone  t«> 

rissa  to  be  reoonoiUd  to  his  _ 

fitmehad  been  spread  in  every  city  of 

and  Ovid  maintains  that  the  _ 

under  the  strongest  obhgaUoos  to 


Irait  by  one  of  the  eons  of  Japiter,  and  there 

fore  be  not  only  refused  Perseus  the  bospitah^  I  law,  as  throog^  nim  he  had  received  hia 

he  demanded,  but  he  even  ofiered  violence  to  hia    dom,  from  which  he  had  been  ibvobly  din 

person.    Persens,  finding  himself  inierbr  to  his 

powerful  enemy,  showed  him  MeduM's  bead, 

^iwl  iastantlv  Atlas  was  changed  into  a  larse 

nwnntfii"  which  bore  the  same  name  in  the  cfe- 

aeits  of  Africa.    On  the  morrow  Perseus  con 


tinned  his  fliffht,  and  as  he  pessed  across  the 
territories  of  Libya,  he  dtscorered,  on  the  coasts 


of  JEthiopia,  the  naked  Andromeda,  eipoeed 
to  a  sea  monster.    He  was  struck  at  the  nsht, 
and  oflered  her  father  Cepheus  to  deliver  her, 
and  obtained  her  in  marriage  as  a  reward  of  hu 
labours.    The  universal  joy,  however,  was  soon 
disturbed.    Phineua,  Andromeda's  uncle,  enter- 
ed the  palaoe  vrith  a  number  of  atmed  men,  and 
attempted  to  carrv  away  the  bride,  whom  he 
had  courted  and  admired  long  before  the  arrival 
of  Perseus.    A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  Pcr- 
eeus  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  rage  of 
Phineua,  had  not  he  defended  himself  at  last 
vrith  the  same  arms  which  proved  fetal  to  Atlas. 
He  showed  the  Gorgon's  need  to  hb  adversa- 
fies,  and  they  were  iilitanti^  turned  to  stone, 
each  in  the  posture  and  attitude  in  which  he 
then  atood.    Bood  after  this  menxvable  adven- 
ture Perseus  retired  to  Seriphoe,  at  the  very 
moment  that  hu  mother  Danae  fled  to  the  altar 
of  Minerva  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Polydectes, 
who  sampled  toofier  her  violence.    Dictja, 
who  had  saved  her  from  the  sea,  and  who,  as 
some  say,  was  the  brother  of  Polydectes,  de- 
fended her  against  the  attempts  of  her  enemies, 
and  therefore  Peraeua,  aensible  of  hij  merit  and 
of  his  humanity,  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
Seriphos,   after  he  had  with  Medusa's  head 
turned  into  stones  the  wicked  Polydectes  and 
the  officers  who  were  the  associates  of  his  guilt 
He  afterwards  restored  to  Mercury  the  talaria 
and  the  wings,  to  Pluto  the  helmet,  to  Vulcan 
the  sword,  and  to  Minerva  the  shield,  which 
they  had  lent  him  to  accomplinh  the  death  of 
Medusa;  but  as  he  was  more  particularly  in- 
debted to  the  goddess  of  wisdom  for  her  assist- 
ance and  protection,  he  placed  the  Gorgon's 
head  on  her  shiekl|  or  rather,  according  to  the 
more  received  opinion,  on  her  legis.    After  he 
had  finished  thnie  celebrated  exploits,  Perseus 
expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  aoooidingly  be  embarked  for  the  Pelo- 
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drivenby 

the  aons  of  his  brother  PrcDtoa.    Thio  unfoitB- 
nate  murder  greatly  depressed  the  spirita  of  Per- 
seus ;  by  the  death  of  Acrisios  he  waw  entiikd 
to  the  throne  of  Argos,  but  be  lefoeed  to  reign 
there ;  and  to  remove  himsdf  finxn  a  place  which 
reminded  him  of  the  parricide  ha  had  unfoitB- 
nately  committed,  he  exchanged  hia  kingdon 
for  that  of  Tirynthus,  and  tl^  maritime  coatf 
of  Argolis,  where  Megapenthea,  the  aoo  of 
Pnetus^  then  reigned.    When  he  had  fiaaJly 
settled  in  this  part  of  the  Peloponneaus,  he  de- 
termined to  lay  the  fbondations  of  a  new  dly, 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions, 
and  which  he  called  Afycentt^  becaose  the  fiani* 
mel  of  hb  sword,  called  by  the  Greeks  eiyees^ 
had  fellen  there.    The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known, yet  it  .is  universally  agreed  that  he  re- 
ceived divine  honoura  like  tM  rest  of  the  an- 
cient heroea.    He  had  statues  at  Myceon  and 
in  the  island  of  Seriphos,  and  the  Atheniaaa 
raised  him  a  temple,  m  which  they  consecrated 
an  altar  in  honour  of  Dictys,  who  had  treated 
Danae  and  her  infeot  sod  with  so  much  oaier- 
nal  tenderness.    The  Egyptians  also  paid  par- 
ticular honour  to  hb  memorv,  end  asserted  that 
he  often  appeared  among  them  wearing  ahoas 
two  cubits  long,  which  was  always  inlerpreled 
as  a  sign  of  feriility.    Perseus  had  by  Andm- 
meda,  Alceus,  Slhenelus,  Nestor,  ElecUycn, 
and  Gorgophone ;  and  after  death,  aooocding  to 
sooie  m^^hologists,  he  became  a  constdbtioQ  in 
the  heavens.    Herodot.  %  c  ^V—AvtUhd.  %  c 
4,  Ac— />ou«.  2,  c.  16  and  18,  L  1  c  17,  Ac 
— ilpoWon.  Arg.  4,  v.  1509.— Jloi.  9,  v.  442.— 
Ovid,  Met.  4,  feb.  16, 1.  5,  fob.  1,  Ac— Xiveaa. 
9,  V.  Gm.—Bygiiu  feb.  64.— ffemsd.  Thetg, 
870.  <^  Scut.  Hen — Find.  Fyth,  7,  4»  Oiymq». 
3.— Aoi.  9.— Proper*.  2.— iU&ea.  13.— Annsr. 
IL  U.-'TzeU.  in  L^enph.  17. 

Pertunda,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  oresidsd 
over  the  consummation  of  marriage,    tier  sta- 
tue was  generally  placed  in  the  bndal  chamber. 
Varro.  apud  Aug,  Civ,  i>.  6,  c.  9. 

Pbtrus,  a  eon  of  Omeu%  and  grandson  ef 
Erechtheus.  He  reigned  in  Atlica,  sod  be- 
came father  of  Meiiesueus,  who  went  with  ths 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  b  lepisswted 
by  some  of  the  aocieiits  as  a  monster,  half  a 


■BU  BDd  half  ■  b««M.    AvdUxL  3,  e.  10.- 
"     t.  10,  c.  35, 


Psa^,  ■  ceMmtod  tow  which  infeiteil  tba 
nail^bourhaDd  oT  Cnmjoa.  It  wu  dnUvyed 
b;  ThMeoi,  u  ha  wu  tnielling  from  Tneuiie 
to  AUmiu  Id  make  hinwlf  known  to  hu  &- 
tbd.  Soma  anpiiOBed  tbat  Ihe  boar  of  Calyilon 
aprang  from  Ihii  aow,  Pbaa,  according  to  aonie 
■  uthivi,  wu  DO  Other  than  a  woman  who  piiH- 
tiUltail  beraelt  to  atrangen,  whom  ihe  muidered 
and  atlerwanla  pluiulwed.  Plttl.  in  TVta.^ 
StTal,.e. 
pBSDBi,  a  dao^iter  of  Minoa  anil  Piaipbae, 

who  uuriud  Tbeaeua,  bv  whooi  abe  *- 

tDuthcr  of  Aeamaa  and  Demophoon. 
inapirrd  Phnlra  wtlh  aa  imconqaeraU 
Ibr  UippolnuatheK>narTheaeua,b> 
loo  Hippoljrlai  aDdiDlhaaUenceorTheaeua, 
■h«  aildraaaad  Hippoljtiu  with  all  the  impa- 
lieiKd  of  loia^  Hippoljtiu  roiecUil  her  with 
honor  aad  diadiio;  bul  Phcdn,  incanaed  on 
■eecunt  of  the  rect^ilioii  ahe  bad  mel,  naolved 
to  puoiah  hi*  coldneaa  and  refuaaL  At  the 
turn  of  TheMD*  aha  accuaed  Hippolvtui  of 
tempti  upon  her  lirtoe.  The  credulous  bthei 
liateoed  to  the  ■ceuaalkin,  and,  without  hearing 
the  dafenoB  of  Hippoljlua,  he  baniahal  him 
tttOD  hie  kingdom,  end  imptorod  Neptune,  who 
had  pnouaed  to  giant  three  a(  hU  leqaeata,  to 
punuh  him  in  aome  eiRioplarj  manner.  Aa 
BipnlTtua  fled  from  Atbena,  hia  boraea  were 
Milikaly  leirified  by  a  hugeaea-mDniteT.wbich 
"    '         "     ■  the  abore.     He  waa  dlag- 

n  rock*,  and  waa 


plimacy.     I 
BWoulJgm 


neptuae 

gad  through  iirecii» 

trampled  un(bT  the  feet  of  hi*  bonea,  and  cruah- 
eduDdarthewheelaaf  hi*  chuiot.  When  tbo 
trukal  end  of  Hippolvtna  waa  known  at 
AtBeoa,  Phsdia  confeaaed  bet  crime,  and  hnng 
heiself  in  doapur,  maUo  to  lurvive  one  whoae 
death  her  giult  had  crcaaioned.  The  death  of 
Hippcdytua,  and  the  iotsmoua  paiaion  of  Phe- 
dra,  are  the  aubject  of  one  o(  the  tragcdiea  of 
Euriradea  and  of  Seneca.  Phsdra  waa  buried 
at  Tnciene,  where  her  tomb  waa  atill  aaen  i 
the  age  of  (he  geographer  Psusuiiai,  near  th 
temple  of  Veaua,  wbich  ihe  had  built  to  rondi 
the  goddeaa  faiourable  to  her  mnion.  Tboi 
waa  near  her  tomb  a  myrtle,  whose  leavM  wei 
all  fuU  of  amal]  boles,  and  it  waa  reported,  tb] 
Phnira  had  done  thia  wilh  a  hair  pin,  when  the 

melancholy  and  almoat  deaperate.     She  waaie- 
nratenteal  in  ■  painting  in  Apolliya  temple  at 
Delphi  >B  auapended  by  a  con],  and  bakncing 
hereelfin  theaii,  while  ber  aiater  Aiiadne  alood 
near  to  her  and  Gied  ber  ejea  upon  hai ;  a  deli- 
cate idea,  b;  whkh  the geniu*  of  tbeaitialin^- 
mated  her  melanchaly  end.     Plul.  in  Tk£M  —  1 "  Phi 
P„u..  1,  c.  23, 1.  2,  c  33.-C-   •   ■     "^       I 
&b.  47  and  343.— £ur».  in  i 
pol.—  Fitg.  ^n.  6,  V.  445.— f 

Fbenna,  one  of  the  two  < 
ped  at  Sparta,  togalhei  widi 
Lacedsmon  Giat  paid  them  pi 
Paul.  9,  c  35.  "^ 

FuigTOK.aioQoftfaegun, . 
Clymene,  one  of  the  OceaniJ^ 
of  Cephalu*  and  Aurora  acco. 


To,  told  him.  Id  cheek  hii  priil^  that  be  wag  net 

he  eon  of  Phcebn^  Phaeton  iwolred  to  know 
lia  ITOB  engin,  and,  at  the  inatigation  of  hie 
.oother,  he  viiited  the  palace  of  the  eun.  He 
begged  Phcebus,  tbat  if  he  really  were  hia  father, 

...       ---■-:_     Jj,g^|Q(gj(Jygp|,j^,f,gfJji,„. 

,  ind  convince  the  worid  of  ni* 
le^timacy.     Pbtebua  Bwore  br  the  Btyi  that 

I i.r — m(  iijm  whatever  he  required,  and 

la*  the  oath  uttered,  than  Phaeton 
r  him  to  drive  hia  cheiiol  Ibi  one 
day.  PbogbuB  repreaented  the  danger*  to  which 
it  would  eipoaehim,  but  in  vain;  and,  aa  the 
oath  waa  inviobible  and  Phaeton  unmoved,  the 
lather  Lnatructed  bia  ion  bow  he  waa  to  proceed 
in  hia  way  through  the  rr^on*  of  the  air.  Hia 
eipliut  luiediani  were  TorgoUen,  or  little  at- 
tended to  ;  and  no  eoonei  bid  Fhaaion  reosiTod 
the  reina  irom  hia  father,  than  ha  betrayed  hia 
ipioranoe  and  incapacity  to  guide  the  chariot. 
TheSying  horaee  became  aenaiUeof  Iheooofii- 
aion  of  their  driver,  and  immediate^  deputed 
from  their  usual  track.  Phactaai  repentad  too 
tale  of  hi*  raahneas,  and  already  heaien  iiid 
earth  were  threatened  with  an  nnintad  cod8>< 
Lion,  when  Jupiter,  who  had  pareaived  Iha 
irder^of  the  horaea  of  the  aon,  ilruck  tba 
a  with  ODit  of  hia  thunderbolla,  and  hurled 
him  headlong  from  iMaven  into  the  rmr  Po. 
Hia  body,  coOHumed  with  fir^  vraafcuud  by  the 
nympha  of  the  place,  and  honoured  with  •  do- 
cent  burial,  Uia  aiatera  moumed  hia  unlMppj 
end,  and  were  changed  into  poplara  1^  Joptfet. 
{  Vid,  /'Aaelonriailea.]    AceoiJing  to  the  poeti, 


while  Phaeton  waa  anakilfuUy  driving  tbe  diia- 
riotofhii  &thei,  the  Uoodof  tha£thiD[4an*WM 
dried  up,  and  their  akin  became  black,  a  coloar 
which  ia  itiU  pmened  among  the  uiiainii  put 
of  Ihe  inhnbitanla  oTthe  torrid  lone.  Tbe  ter- 
riloriea  of  Libya  were  ulao  parched  up,  aooord- 
iag  to  the  aame  tradition,  on  account  of  their 
too  jraat  vicinity  to  the  aun  ;  and  ever  dnoa, 
Africa,  unable  to  recover  her  original  verdun 
and  frultjulneaa,  ha*  eihibiCed  a  aaady  canntij 
and  uncultivated  waate.  According  to  thoae 
who  sxplabi  this  poetical  &ble,  Phaeton  wa*  > 
Ligurian  prince  who  studied  aatronomy,  aod  in 
whose  age  the  neighbourhood  of  thaPo  wa»»i- 
aited  with  uncommon  beata.    The  horaea  of  the 


lun  are  called  PkatUmtiM  e^ul,  either 
*"  ;y  were  guided  by  Phaeton,  or  fium  the  um^ 
ird  (^f9»t,)  which  eipnaaea  tbe  aplendour 
d  lualre  of  that  luminary.  Vtrg.  JEn.  &,  t. 
b.—Huiod.  Theoy.  985.— OBKil.WM.  l.fiih. 
,  1.  2,  fab.  1,  iJbc.— ApoUon.  4,  Ary.— Hiwfl/. 
od.  11.— anec.  in  Mtdta.—Aii^iod.— Hjf- 
n.  bb.  15G. 

'  :0HTiDEB,  tbeai*- 


and  Pau«»ni*a,  or  of  Tiiionug 
conKng  lo  ApolloJonu.  He  ;„ 
aenerally  acinowtocteed  (o  (L^ 
Sat  and  Clymeoft    n;ba£|^l 
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tlie  hlhm  of  AlphMUxaa,  who  purified  AIciiuboii 
of  bis  mother's  mender,  and  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  manriafflB.  [  Vid,  Alcnuoon]  Ovid,  Met. 
9,v.4ia. 

PbebboS|  a  anmame  ci  Jason,  as  being  a 
natrve  of  Phers. 

Pherkphate,  a  snniame  of  Proserpine,  from 
the  production  of  com. 

Phbrbs,  L  a  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro,  who 
built  Pbers  in  Thessaly,  where  he  reigned. 
Ue  married  Cljmene,  hy  whom  he  had  Adme- 

tus  and  Lycurgus.    ApoUocL II.  A  son  of 

Medea,  stoned  to  death  by  the  Corinthians  on 
account  of  the  poisonous  clothes  which  he  had 
given  to  Qlauce,  Creon's  daughter.  Pau».  9^ 
c3. 

Pbbaetus^  a  patronymic  of  Admetus,  son  of 
Pheiefl.     Qtid.  Met.  S,  v.  29L 

PniLjius,  L  a  son  of  Ajax  by  Lyaidej  the 
daughter  of  Cofonns,  one  of  the  Lapitho. 
Miltiailes,  as  some  suppose,  was  descended  from 

him. IL  A  son  of  Augeas,  who  upbraided 

his  lather  for  not  granting  what  Hercules  justly 
claimed  for  cleaning  his  stables.  [Vid,  Aij^om.] 
He  was  placed  upon  his  fiither's  throne  by  Her- 
cules.   ApoUod,2, 

PHiLOCTfiTEs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

pRtLOLAUs,  a  son  of  Minos,  by  the  nymph 
Paria,l&oin  whom  the  island  oi  Paros  received 
Its  name.  Heroules  put  him  to  death  because 
he  had  killed  two  of  his  companions.  ApoUod. 
3,c.l. 

PhilomIobe,  the  wife  of  Pelias,  king  of 
lolchoa.  According  to  some  writers  she  was 
^u^hter  to  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  though 
«he  IS  more  generally  called  Anazibia,  daughter 
«fBias.    Apollod.1. 

PHiLdMBLA,  a  dauffhter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens  and  sister  to  Pfocne,  who  had  married 
Tereus  king  of  Thrace.  Procne  prevailed  upon 
lier  husband  to  go  to  Athens,  and  bring  her 
«ister  to  Thrace.  Tereus  obeyed  his  wife's  in- 
junctions^ but  he  had  no  sooner  obtained  Pan- 
dion's  peimisaioa  to  conduct  Philomela  to 
Thrace,  than  he  became  enamoured  of  her. 
He  dismissed  the  guards,  whom  the  suspicions 
of  Pandion  had  appointed  to  watch  hb  conduct, 
and  he  offered  violence  to  Philomela,  and  after- 
warJs  cut  off  her  tongue  that  she  might  not  be 
able  to  discover  his  barbarity  and  tl^  indigni- 
ties which  she  had  sufl'ered.  He  confined  her 
also  in  a  lonely  castle ;  and  after  be  bad  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  a  discovery,  he  re- 
turned to  Thrace,  and  told  Procne  that  Philo- 
mela had  died  by  the  way.  Procne,  at  this  sad 
inteUigeooe,  put  on  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
Philomela ;  but  a  year  had  scucely  elapsed  be- 
fefo  she  was  secretly  infermed  that  her  sister 
was  not  dead.  Philomela,  during  her  captivity, 
described  on  a  piece  of  tapestry  her  misfortunes 
and  the  brutality  of  Tereus,  and  privately  con- 
veyed it  to  Procne.  She  was  then  going  to  ce- 
lebrate tbe  orgies  of  Bacchus  when  she  received 
it;  she  disguised  her  resentment,  and  as  during 
the  festivahi  of  the  god  of  wine,  slic  wan  per- 
mitted to  rove  about  the  country,  sbc  hastened 
to  deliver  her  sister  Philomela  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  concerted  with  her  on  the  best  mea- 
sures of  punishing  the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She 
murdered  her  son  Itys,  who  was  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  served  him  up  as  food  be- 
tee  her  hnslwnd  during  the  festival    Tereus, 


in  the  midst  of  his  rroast,  cailed  lor  hy,  but 
Procne  immediately  infemMBd  him  that  ne  was 
then  fisasting  on  his  fleih,  and  that  instant  Phi- 
lomela, b^  throwing  on  the  table  the  head  of 
Itys,  convinced  the  monarch  of  the  cmehy  of 
the  scene.    He  drew  Ins  sword  to  punish  Proc* 
ne  and  Philomela,  but  as  be  was  jgoing  to  stab 
them  to  the  heart,  he  was  changed  mto  a  hoopoe, 
Philomela  into  a  nightingale,  Procne  inio  a 
swallow,  and  Itys  into  a  pheMant.    This  tra- 
gical scene  happsned  at  Daulis  in  Phoois;  but 
Pausanias  and  Strabo,  who  mention  the  whole 
of  tbe  stray ,  are  silent  about  the  transformation ; 
and  the  former  observes  that  Tereos,  after  this 
bkwdy  repast,  :fled  to  Megara,  where  he  des- 
troyed himself.    The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
raised  a  monument  to  his  memory,  where  they 
offered  yearly  sacrifices,  and  placed  email  peb- 
bles instead  of  barley.    It  was  on  this  monu- 
ment that  the  birda  called  hoopoes  were  first 
seen;  hence  the  fable  of  his  OMtanKMrphoMs. 
Procne  and  Philomela  died  through  excess  of 
grief  and  melancholy  i  and  as  theiu^tii^^ale'a 
and  swallow's  voice  is  pecnliarij  plaintive  and 
moomftd,  the  poets  have  embellisbed  the  feble^ 
by  suppoeinff  that  the  two  unfortunate  sislers 
were  changed  into  birJs.    ApoUod,  3,  c  14. — 
Pans.  1,  c.  42,  L  10,  c  i.—Hygin,  fob.  46.— 
Strab.  9.— Ovu2.  Met,  6,  fob.  9  and  10.—  Vwrg. 
a.  4,  V.  15  and  511. 

Pbilonoe,  a  daugfat^  of  lobates,  kinff  of 
Lyda,  who  manned  Belleropnon.    ApoUod,  & 

Philonomc,  L  a  daughter  of  Nyctunos,  king 
of  Arcadia,  who  threw  into  tbe  Erymanthus 
two  chiMren  whom  she  had  l^  Mars.  The 
children  were  preserved,  and  afterwards  as- 
cended their  ffiandfother's  throne.    Plid  in 

Per. II.  The  second  wife  ef  Cycaus,  tbe 

son  of  Neptune.  She  beeune  enamoufsd  of 
Tennes,  her  husband's  eon  br  his  first  wife^ 
Proclea ;  and  when  she  accused  him  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue,  Cycnus  believed  the  accusation, 
and  ordered  Tennes  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
Ac    Paue.  10,  c  14. 

Philt AA^  oneof  theOoeanide^  who  was  met 
by  Saturn  m  Thrace,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  half  a  man  and  half  a  horee,  caUed  ChiroB. 
Philyra  was  so'ashaufied  of  giving  birth  to  suck 
a  monster,  that  she  entreated  the  gods  to  change 
her  nature.  She  was  metamorphoe^  into  the 
linden  tree,  called  by  her  name  among  the 
Greeks.    Ifygin.  fob.  138. 

pHiNfiua,  l.  a  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia, or  of  Neptune,  who  became  king  of 
Thrace,  or,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  nivtbole- 
gists  support,  of  Bitbynia.  He  married  Cleo- 
Mtra,  too  daughter  of  Boreas,  whom  some  call 
Cleobula,  by  whom  he  had  Plezippus  and  Pan* 
dion.  After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he  married 
Idaia,  tbe  daughter  of  Dardanus.  Idaa,  Jea- 
lous of  Cleopatra's  children,  accused  them  of  at- 
tempts upon  their  fether*6  life  and  crown,  and 
they  Were  immediately  condemned  by  Phineus 
to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  This  cruelty  was 
soon  after  punished  by  the  gods;  Phineus  sud- 
denly became  blind,  and  the  Harpies  were  sent 
by  Jupiter  to  keep  him  under  continual  alarm, 
and  to  spoil  the  meats  which  were  placed  on 
his  table.  He  was,  some  time  after,  dehvered 
from  these  dangerous  monsters  by  his  broiheis- 
in-law,  Zetes  Jul  Calais,  who  pursued  them  as 
far  as  the  Stiophades.    He  tia&  teoommd  bim 
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iifflit  l^  meaiMof  Uie  Ar^onaoli,  whom  he  had 
reoeiv«d  with  gveat  boipitality,  and  inrtnictod 
in  the  eaaest  and  apeedieat  way  by  which  they 
eonkl  aime  in  Cokhia.  Tha  aeoond  wife  of 
PhiaaiMi »  caUad  by  aome  Dia,  Euiytia,  Danae, 
and  idothea.  Phinena  was  killed  by  Herealea. 
Arg,  2,^ApoUod,  1,  c  9, 1.  3,  c.  15.— />u)d.  4. 

—BMfin,  &b.   19.— OiT>A«i««.— i?Tacc II. 

The  bfother  of  Cepheoa,  king  of  iEthiopia. 
Ue  waa  goinff  to  marry  hi*  niece  Andromeda, 
when  her  foUier  Cepheua  waa  obUged  to  give 
her  op  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster  to  ap- 
peaae  the  resentment  of  Weptune.  [  Vid.  Per- 
lew.]  AvoUod.  9;  c.  1  and  4.— Orui.  Met.  5, 
fab.  1  and  3.— -^flftn  &b.  64. 

Phleotas,  a  sen  of  Mars  by  Chme,  daugh- 
ter of  Halmus»  was  king  of  the  Lapiths  in 
Thsasaly.  He  waa  &ther  of  Ixion  and  Coro- 
nis,  to  whom  ApoUo  offered  violence.  When 
the  father  heard  that  his  daughter  had  been  so 
abused,  he  marched  an  army  against  Delphi, 
and  reduced  the  temple  of  the  god  to  ashes. 
This  was  highly  resented ;  ApoUo  killed  Phle- 
gyas,  and  placed  him  in  helL  where  a  huge  stone 
hangs  over  hia  head,  and  keeps  him  in  conti- 
nuaialanns  by  ks  appearance  offalling  eveiy  mo- 
ment Pau».  9,  c  36.— -Apoitod.  3^  c  b.-^Pind. 
PyOL  3.— Ocid.  Met,  6>  v.  87.— ^SBtrrna  ad 
Virg.  JBn.  6,  v.  618. 

PflOBfiTOR,  one  of  the  sona  of  Somnus,  and 
his  principal  minister.  Hu  office  was  to  assume 
the  shape  of  aerpento  and  wild  beasts,  to  inspire 
terror  in  the  mmds  of  men,  as  his  name  inti- 
mates, (fo^fiw).  The  other  two  ministers  of 
.Somnus  were  Phantasia  and  Morpheus.  Ovid, 
3igL  11  v»  640. 

Pbobos,  son  of  Mara,  and  god  of  terror 
ameog  the  ancients,  was  represented  with  a 
lion's  head,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
to  deprecate  his  appearance  in  armies.    PltU, 

in  erot. 

Ph(BBA8,  a  name  applied  to  the  priestess  of 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi    Lucan,  5,  v.  128, 

do. 

Ph(BBB,  I.  a  name  given  to  Diana,  or  the 
moon,  on  account  of  tte  brightnees  of  that  lu- 
minary. She  became,  accoraing  to  Apdlodo- 
rus,  mother  of  Astoria  and  Latona.  [  vid,  Di- 
ana.]  11.  A  daughter  of  Leudppus  and  Phi- 

lodice,  carried  away  with  her  sister  Hilaira,  by 
Castor  and  PoUnx,  as  abe  was  going  to  many 
one  of  tha  sons  of  Aphareua.  [  Vid.  Leudp- 
pides.]    AjgfoUod.  3,  c.  10.— Paus.  3,  c.  93. 

Pbcebioena,  a  surname  of  ^iBrulapius,  &c 
aa  being  deaoended  irom  PhoBbus.  Virg.  jEn. 
T.  773. 

Phcbbus,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  or  the  sun. 
This  word  ezprassea  the  brightness  and  aplen- 
door  of  that  luminarT  i^ifit, )     Vid.  Awfllo. 

Ph(BNIX.  Vid.  rart  II.  A  son  of  Agenor, 
by  a  nymph  who  waa  called  Telephaasa,  accord- 
ing to  Apollodonia  and  Moachus,  or,  according 
to  others,  Epimedusa,  Perimeda,  or  Agriope. 
He  was^  like  his  brothera,  Cadmus  and  Cilix, 
sent  by  his  &thec  in  pursuit  of  his  sister  Enro- 

Bwhom  Jupiter  had  carried  away  under  the 
m  of  a  buU,  and  when  his  inquiries  proved 
unsuccessful,  he  settled  in  a  country,  which,  ac- 
ooiding  to  some,  was  from  him  called  Phtenieia. 
Fiomhim,  aa  some  suppose,  the  Carthapniana 
vrere  called  Pcsni.  Apollod.  3. — Hygin.  fab. 
178. 


Pbolus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  mi  of  SUamf 
and  Melia,  or^aocording  to  others,  of  Ixion  and 
the  Cloud.    He  Undly  entertanie^  ELercnlaa 
when  he  was  going  agamst  the  boar  of  Elryman- 
thus,  but  he  refuM  to  give  him  wine^  as  that 
which  he  had  befenged  to  tha  rest  of  the  Cen- 
taurs.   Hercules,  upon  this,  without  oeiemony. 
broke  the  casks  and  drank  the  wine.    ThesmeU 
of  the  liquor  drew  the  Centaurs  from  the  neich- 
bourhood  to  the  house  of  Pholus,  but  Hefcniea 
stopped  them  when  they  forciblv;entered  the  ha- 
bitation of  his  firiend,  and  killed  the  greatest  part 
of  them.    Pbolus  gave  the  dead  a  decent  fnne- 
ral,  but  he  mortalhr  wounded  himaelf  with  one 
of  the  arrows  which  were  poisoned  with  the  ve- 
nom of  the  hydra,  and  which  he  attempted  to 
extract  from  the  body  of  one  of  the  Centaurs. 
Hercules,  unable  to  cure  hini,  buried  him  when 
dead,  and  called  the  mountain  where  his  remains 
were  deposited  by  the  name  of  Pkotoe.    Apol- 
lod. 1.— Pau*.  3.— F»r^.  G.  3,  v.  456.  JBn.  8, 
V.  294.— /Wod.  4.— /ro/.  I.— I^ccon.  3,  6  and  7. 
—Stat.  Theb.2. 

Phorbas.  a  aon  of  Lapithus,  who  married 
Hyrmine,  toe  daughter  of  Epeus,  by  whom  he 
had  Actor.  Pelops,  according  to  Diodorus, 
shared  his  kin|[dom  vrith  PhorbM,  who  also,  says 
the  same  historian,  established  himself  at  Rhodes, 
at  the  head  of  a  colony  from  Elis  and  Thessaly, 
by  order  of  the  oracle,  which  promiwd,  by  hia 
means  only,  deliverance  firom  the  numerous  ser- 
pentswhichinfestedtheisland.  Diod,^ — Paue. 
9,  c.  1. 

Phorous,  or  Phobcys,  a  sea  deitjr,  son  of  Pon- 
tua  and  Terra,  who  married  his  suter  Ceta  by 
whom  he  had  the  Gtorgons,  the  dragon  that  kept 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  other  monsters. 
Hesiod.  Theogn.— Apollod. 

Phoroneus,  the  god  of  a  river  of  Pekyponne- 
sus,  of  the  same  name.  Ue  was  son  of  the  river 
Inachus  by  Melissa,  and  he  was  the  second  king 
of  Argos.  He  married  a  nymph  called  Cerdo, 
or  Laodice,  by  whom  he  had  Apis,  from  whom 
Argolis  was  called  Apia,  and  Kiobe,  the  Arst 
woman  of  whom  Jupiter  became  enamoured. 
Phoroneua  taught  his  subjects  the  utility  of  laws^ 
and  the  advantages  of  a  social  life  and  of  friend- 
ly intercourse,  whence  the  inbdbitants  of  Argo- 
lis are  often  called  PhorwMo.  Paosanias  relates 
that  Phoroneus,  with  the  Cephisos^  Asterion, 
and  Inachus,  were  appointed  as  umpires  in  the 
quarrel  between  Neptune  and  Juno  concerning 
their  right  of  patroniaing  Argolis.  Juno  gained 
the  pre&rence ;  upon  which  Neptune,  in  a  fit  of 
resentment,  dried  up  all  the  four  riven,  whoae 
decision  he  deemed  partial.  He  aiVerwards  re- 
stored them  to  their  dignity  and  oonsequeaoe. 
Phoroneus  was  the  first  wlio  raised  a  temple  to 
Juno.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
His  temple  still  existed  at  Argos,  under  Anto« 
ninus  the  Roman  emperor.  Pau*.  3;  c  15,  Ac 
^Apollod.  3,  c.  L—Hygin.  (ab.  143. 

Pbrtxus,  a  son  of  Athamas,  kingof  Thebes^ 
by  Nephele.     Vid,  Argonautos* 

Phyl&us,  a  son  of  Augeas.  He  was  placed 
on  his  iathar's  throne  by  Hereoles. 

Phyllis,  a  daughter  of  Sithon,  or,  aoooiding 
to  others,  of  Lycuivus^  king  of  Thrace^  who 
hospitably  received  DemophMn  tha  son  of  The- 
seus, who^  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
had  supped  on  her  coasts.  She  became  ena- 
raooied  of  him,  and  dki  not  find  him  insensible 
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lo  W  pMikm.  AftflT  some  months  of  mutual 
tendflrnewand  affection,  Demophoon  set  aail  fof 
Atbena,  wl^ue  hit  doiiieatkstflian  recaHed  him. 
Bto  piomiMd  fiuthfoUy  to  letoraaaaoon  aa  a 
month  WM  expired ;  but  eitber  hk  dialike  for 
Phyllia,  or  the  irreparable  aituatkm  of  his  afiaira, 
obliged  him  to  Tiolate  his  eng^ment,  and  the 
queen,  grown  desperate  on  account  of  his  ab- 
sence, handed  henelf,  or,  according  to  other^ 
threw  heradf  down  a  precipice  into  the  sea,  and 
peikhed.  Her  friends  raised  a  tomb  orer  her 
body,  where  there  grew  op  certain  trees,  whose 
leaves,  at  a  partiemar  season  of  the  year,  sud- 
denly became  wet,  as  if  shedding  tears  for  the 
death  of  Phyllisw  According  to  an  old  tradition 
mentioned  bjr  Servius,  Virgil's  commentator, 
Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  an  almond 
tree,  which  is  called  PhyUa  by  the  Greeks. 
Some  days  after  this  meUmorphosis,  Dema- 
phooQ  rensited  Thrace,  and  when  he  heard  of 
the  &te  of  Phyllis,  he  ran  and  clasped  the  tree, 
whkh,  though  at  that  time  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
suddenly  shot  forth  and  blossomed,  as  if  still  sen- 
sible of  tenderness  and  love.  The  absence  of 
Demapboon  from  the  house  of  Phillis  has  given 
rise  to  a  beautiful  episUe  of  Ovid,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Thradan  queen  about 
the  fourth  month  after  her  lover's  departure. 
Ovid.  Bsroid.  3.  de  Art.  Am.  9,  v.  353.  TWrt. 
3,  437.— Hy^n.  fob.  59. 

Phtllius,  a  young  Bmotian,  uncommonly 
fond  of  Cygnus,  the  son  of  Hyria,  a  woman  of 
BoDotia.  Cygnus  slighted  his  passion,  and  told 
him,  that  to  obtain  a  return  of  affection,  he  must 
previously  destroy  an  enormous  lion,  take  alive 
two  large  vultures,  and  sacrifice  on  Ju^ntor's  al- 
tars a  wild  bun  that  infested  the  country.  This 
he  easily  effected  by  means  of  artifice,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Hercules  he  forgot  his  partiality  for  the 
son  of  Hyria.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  372.— iV»cand. 
in  Heler.  3. 

PicuMNus,  and  Pildmnus,  different  names  of 
a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided  over  the  auspi- 
ces that  were  required  before  the  celebration  of 
nuptials.  Pilumnus  was  supposed  to  patronise 
children.  The  manuring  of  lands  was  first  in- 
vented by  bim,  from  which  reason  he  is  called 
StcrguUiniua.  Pilumnus  is  also  invoked  as  the 
god  of  bakers  and  millenL  as  he  is  said  to  have 
first  invented  how  to  grind  com.  Turnus  boast- 
ed of  being  one  of  hb  uneal  descendants.  Virg. 
Mn.  9,  T.  ^.^Varro. 

Picua,  a  kinjyr  of  Latium,  son  of  Saturn,  who 
married  Venilia,  who  is  also  called  Canens,  by 
whom  he  had  Faunus.  He  was  tenderly  loved 
by  the  goddess  Pomona,  and  ho  returned  a  mu- 
tual affection.  As  be  was  one  day  hunting  in 
the  woods,  he  was  met  by  Circe,  who  became 
deeply  enanioured  of  bim,  and  who  changed  him 
into  a  woodwcker,  called  by  the  name  of  picxu 
among  the  JLatins.  His  wife  Venilia  was  so 
disconsolato  when  informed  of  his  death,  that 
she  pined  away.  Some  suppose  that  Picus  was 
the  son  of  Pilumnus,  and  that  he  gave  out  pro- 
phecies to  his  subjects,  by  means  of  a  favourite 
woodpecker*,  from  which  circumstance  ori^at- 
ed  the  foble  of  his  being  metamorphosed  into  a 
biid.  Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  48,  171,  &c— OrW. 
3fcM4,  v.  320,  &c.  ^     ^^ 

PiERiDES,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
either  because  they  were  born  in  Pieria,  in  Thes- 
saly,  or  because  they  were  supposed  by  some  to 
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be  the  daughters  of  Pionis^  a  Unc  of  Maeedo^ 
nia,  who  settled  in  BoBOtuu— — 41.  Abo  tbs 
daughters  of  Pieros,  who  challeaged  the  Mima 
to  a  trial  in  music,  in  which  they  wen  oonqMnad, 
and  changed  into  magpies.  It  may,  peihapai  ba 
supposed  that  the  vietorioos  momtB  aswinswl 
the  name  of  the  conquered  daughters  of  Pieroa, 
and  ordered  themaalvea  to  be  called  Pierides^  in 
the  same  manner  as  Minerva  was  called  Psllas 
becuMe  she  had  kiUed  the  giant  Pallaa.  Oatd. 
Met.  5,  V.  30a 

Pi^RUs,  a  rich  man  of  Thessaly,  whose  niee 
daughters,  called  Pierides,  ctMUlenged  the  Muses, 
and  were  changed  into  magpies  when  eomqiieir- 
ed.     Pans.  9,  c.  39. 

Pi  ETAS,  a  deity  among  the  Romans.  Aciliua 
Glabrio  first  erased  a  temple  to  this  new  divini- 
ty, on  the  spot  where  a  woman  had  fed  with  her 
own  milk  her  aged  fother,  who  had  been  knpri* 
soned  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  deprived  o/all 
aliment  Cic  de  Div.  1. —  VaL  Max.  5|  c  4» — 
Plin.  7,  c.  36. 

Pilumnus.     Vid.  Picumnua. 

PinArius  and  Potitiub,  two  old  men  of  Ar- 
cadia, who  came  with  Bvander  to  Ital^.  They 
were  instructed  bv  Herculei^  who  visited  the 
court  of  Evander^  now  they  were  to  ofiSBr-SBfCii- 
fices  to  his  divinity,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening,  immediately  at  sunset  The  morning 
sacrifice  they  punctually  perfonned,  but  on  the 
evening,  Potitlus  was  obliged  to  offer  the  sacri- 
fice alone,  as  Pinarius.negfected  to  come  till  af- 
ter the  appointed  time.  This  negligenca  oflteid- 
ed  Hercules,  and  he  ordered,  that  for  the  futuie, 
Potitius  and  his  descendante  should  nreode  over 
the  sacrifices,  but  that  Pinarius,  with  his  poste- 
rity, should  wait  upon  the  priesta  as  servante  when 
the  sacrifices  were  annually  oflfered  to  him  oa 
mount  Aventine.  This  was  religiously  observ- 
ed till  the  a|^  of  Appius  Cbiudius,  who  persuad- 
ed the  Poutii,  by  a  large  bribe,  to  diacontinuo 
their  sacred  office,  and  to  have  thd  ceremony  per- 
formed by  slaves.  For  this  negligence,  aa  the 
Latiiv'authors  observe,  the  Potitii  were  deprived 
of  sight,  and  the  fomihr  became,  a  little  time  af- 
ter, totolly  extinct.  Liv.  1,  c  7. —  Vtrg.  JEtu 
8,  V.  369,  dtc—Vtetor  de  orig.  8. 

PioN,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
who  built  Ptonio,  near  the  Caycus  in  Mysia. 
It  is  said  that  smoke  issued  from  his  tomb  as  of- 
ten as  saorifices  were  offered  to  him.    Pous.  9, 

c.  18. 

PiRENR,  I.  a  daughter  of  Danaus. 11.  A, 

daughter  of  CCbalaus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  the  Achelous.  She  had  b^  Ne^iiune  two  aons, 
called  Leches  and  Cenchnus,  who  gave  their 
name  to  two  of  the  harbours  of  Corinth.  Pirene 
was  80  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her  son  Cen- 
chnus, who  had  boon  killed  by  Diana,  that  aha 
pined  awav,  and  was  dissolved,  by  her  continual 
weeping,  mto  a  fountain  of  tlie  same  name, 
which  was  still  seen  at  Corinth  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  The  fountain  Pirene  was  sacred  to 
the  Muses,  and,  acccmling  to  some,  the  horse 
Pegasus  was  then  drinking  some  of  its  watcn 
when  Bellerophon  took  it  to  go  and  conquer  the 
Chimsra.    Patu.  %  c.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  2^  v. 

240. 

PiHiTHOUs,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  the  Cloud,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Deioneus.  Some  make  him  son  of  Dia,  by  Ju- 
piter. Ho  married  Hippodamia.  Vid.  Theseus. 
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l^isTOR,  a  Buroame  givon  to  Japiter  by  the 
iKomans,  signifying  bakery  because,  when  thoir 
eity  was  ta£ea  by  the  Ghiula,  the  god  persaaded 
Ihcm  to  throw  down  loaves  fiom  the  Tarpeian 
bill  where  they  were  besieged,  that  the  enemy 
might  from  thence  Bappoee  that  they  were  ncl 
in  want  of  provisional  though,  in  reality,  they 
were  near  surrendering  thrragh  famine.  This 
deceived  the  Gaols,  and  they  soon  after  raised 
the  siege.     Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  350,  394,  6cc. 

PiTuo^  called  also  Suada^  the  goddess  of  per- 
suasion among  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  daughter  of  Mercury  and  Venus. 
A  caduoeos,  as  a  sjrmbol  of  persuasion,  appears 
at  her  feet,  with  the  writings  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  the  two  most  cefebrated  among  the 
ancients,  who  understood  how  to  command  the 
attention  of  their  audience,  and  to  rouse  and 
animate  their  various  passions. 

PiTHYs,  a  nymph  beloved  by  Pan.  Boreas 
dashed  her  against  a  rock,  and  she  was  changed 
into  a  pine  tree. 

PiTTHEUs,  a  king  of  Tnszene  in  Argolia^  son 
of  PeIo[M  and  Hippodamia.  He  was  nniver- 
«blly  admired  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and  ap- 
plication; he  publicly  taught  in  a  school  at 
TrcBzene^  and  even  composed  itbook,  which  was 
•cen  by  Pausanias  the  gec^pher.  He  gave 
his  daughter  ^thra  in  marriage  to  .£jgens,  king 
of  Athens,  and  he  himself  t<Mk  particular  care 
of  the  youth  and  education  of  his  grandson  The- 
seus. He  was  buried  at  Traesene,  which  he 
had  founded,  and  on  his  tomb  were  seen,  for 
many  agea,  three  Mats  of  white  marble,  on  which 
he  sat,  with  two  other  judges,  whenever  he  gave 
laws  to  bis  subjects  or  settled  their  disputes. 

Pail*.  1  and  3.— P/«/.  in  Tkea Strab.  8. 

PLEidNE,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married 
Atlafl^  king  of  Mauritania,  bv  whom  she  had 
twelve  daughters,  and  a  son  called  Hyas.  Seven 
of  the  daughters  were  changed  into  a  constella- 
tion called  Pleiades^  and  the  nst  into  another 
called  IfyadcB, '  Ovid,  rasi.  5,  v.  84. 

Pi^EMNEus,  a  king  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Peratua. 
His  children  always  died  as  soon  aa  bom.  till 
Ceres,  pitying  his  misfortune,  offisred  herself  as 
a  nnrseto  his  wife.  The  child  lived  by  the  caro 
and  protection  of  the  goddess,  and  Flemneus 
was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  dignity  of 
his  nurse  than  be  raised  her  a  temple.  Pa%t^, 
3,  c  6  and  11. 
PLEtmoM,  Vid.  Part  11. 
PLBUPpua,  a  son  of  Thestia%  brother  to  Al- 
thfea,  4he  wile  of  (Eoeus.    [  Vid.  AUhaa  and 

Plisthekes.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Pluto,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  inherited 
his  father's  kingdom  with  bhi  brothers,  Jupiter 
and  Neptune.    He  receivedls  bis  lot  the  king- 
dom'of  hell,  and  whatever  liea  under  the  earth, 
and  as  Buch  he  became  the  god  of  the  infernal 
regions,  of  death  and  funerals.    From  his  fupo 
tions^  and  the  place  be  inhabited,  be  received 
different  names.     He  was  called  Z>tt,  Hades^  or 
AdeSf  OrcuSf  &c    As  the  place  of  his  residence 
was  obscure  and  gloomyr  all  the  ^(oddesses  re- 
fuied  to  marry  him ;  but  be  determined  to  obtain 
by  force  what  was  denied  to  his  solicitations. 
As  be  once  visited  the  island  of  Siciljr,  after  a 
violent  earthquake,  ho   saw    Proserpine,  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  gathering  flowers  in  the 
plains  of  Bona,  with  a  crowd  of  fiamale  attend- 
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ants.    He  became  enamoured  of  hcT,  and  tirt^ 
mediately  carried  her  away  upon  hu  chariot 
drawn  by  four  Ikorses.    To  make  this  retreat 
more  unknown,  ho  opened  himself  a  passage 
through  the  earth,  by  striking  it  with  his  trident 
in  the  lake  of  Cyane  in  Sicuy,  or,  according  to 
others,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cephuus  in  Attica. 
Proaerpine  called  upon  her  attendants  for  help, 
but  in  vain  i  and  she  became  the  wife  of  her 
ravisher  and  the  queen  of  hell    Pluto  is  gene- 
rally repesentod  as  holding  a  trident  with  two 
teeth ;  ne  has  also  keys  in  his  band,  to  intimate 
that  whoever  enters  his  kingdom  can  never  re- 
turn.    He  is  looked  upon  as  a  hard-hearted  and 
inexorable  god,  with  a  grim  and  dismal  counte- 
nance; and  for  that  reason  no  temples  were 
raised  to  his  honour  at  to  the  rest  of  the  superior 
gods.    Black  victims,  and  particularly  a  bull, 
were  the  only  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to 
him,  and  their  blood  was  not  sprinkled  on  the 
altars,  or  received  in  vessels,  as  at  other  sacri- 
fices, but  it  was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the 
earth,  as  if  it  were  to  penetrate  as  fiir  as  the 
realms  of  the  god.    The  Syracuians  yearly  sa- 
crificed to  him  bkck  bolls,  near  the  fountain  of 
Cyane,  where,  according  to  the  received  traJl' 
tions^  he  had   disappeared  with    Proserpine. 
Among  plants,  the  cypress,  the  narcissus,  and 
the  malden-bair,  were  w&ctod  to  him,  t>  also  eve- 
ry thing  which  was  deemed  iMraapickms,  parti« 
cularly  the  number  two.    According  to  some  of 
the  ancients,  Pluto  sat  on  a  throne  of  sulphur, 
from  which  issued  the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocytus, 
Pblmthon,  and  Aeberon.    The  dog  Cerberu* 
watched  at  bis  feet,  the  baipiei  hovered  round 
him,  Proserpine  sat  on  bis  left  band,  and  near 
to  the  goddess  stood  the  Eumenidesi  with  their 
heads  covered  with  snakes.    The  Pares  occu- 
pied ther  right,  and  they  eaclr  held  in  their  bands 
the  symbols  of  their  omcei,  the  dista^,  the' spin- 
dle, and  the  scissors.    Pluto  is  called  by  some 
the  father  of  the  Eumenides.    During  the  war 
of  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclops  made 
a  helmet,  which  rendered  the  bearer  invisible, 
and  gave  it  to  Pluto.*    Perseus  was  am^d  with 
it  when  be  conquered  the  Gh>i]eon8.    fictiod, 
Theog.—HofMT.  il.^ApoUod.  L  ^.^JTygin. 
fab.  155.  P.  A,  8.— filJ(^.  Thdb.  S.--Diod.  3.— 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab, ^.--^aus, 2,  c.  36— OrpAc- 
u».  Hymn.  17,  Ac.— Oc.  de  ISat.  D.  %  c.  26.— 
Plato  de  Rep.—EuTijnd,  in  Med.  Jlippol.— 
jBachyl,  in  Peri,  Prom.'^  Varto,  L.  L».  4.— 
CaluU.  ep.  3.— r«r^.  Q.  4,  v.  502.  JEn.  6,  v. 
273, 1.  8^  v.  296.— Lttcan.  6,  v.  715.— Zftwa/.  3, 
od.  3  and  18. — iSfencc.  in  Her.f»fr. 

Plotus,  son  of  Jasion  ot  Jasiui,  by  Ceres,, 
the  goddess  of  com.  i««  been  confounded  by 
many  of  the  mythologists  with  Pluto,  though 
plainly  distiiijguished  uom  him  as  being  the  god 
of  rirb^.     He  was  brought  up  by  the  goddess 
of  peace,  and  on  that  account  Pax  was  repre- 
sented at  Athens  as  holding  the  god  of  wealth 
in  her  lap.    The  Greeks  spoke  of  bim  as  of  » 
fickle  divinity.    They  represented  him  as  blind,. 
because  be  distributed  nches  indiscriminately ; 
he  waa  lame,  because  he  came  slow  and  gradual- 
ly )   but  had  wings,  to  intimate  that  he  fiew 
away  with  more  vek>cily  than  he  approschcd 
mankind.     Lucian.  in  Tim.-^Paus.  9,  c  1C> 
and  ^."Bygin.  P.  A.—Aristopk.  in  Ptut,-- 
Diod.  ^.--HcHod.  Th.  970.— Z^wnjw.  Hal,  I,  c. 
53. 
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pLiTTiUB,  a  ftnriMaiie  of  Jupiter  as  god  of  Toin, 
He  wa«  inroked  by  that  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whenever  the  earth  waa  parched  up  by 
continual  heat,  and  was  in  want  of  re/resning 
showers.  He  had  an  altar  in  the  temple  on  the 
Capitol.     TibulL  1,  eL  7,  v.  26. 

FODAMRics,  a  son  of  .fisculapius  and  Epi- 
one.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Centaur 
Chiron,  and  he  made  himself  under  him  such 
a  master  of  medicioe,  that,  dnrins  the  Trojan 
war,  the  Qreeks  invited  him  to  tneir  cama  to 
stop  a  pestilence  which  had  baffled  the  skill  of 
all  their  physicians.  Some,  however,  suppose 
that  ha  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  not  in  the  ca- 
pacity  of  a  physician  in  the  Grecian  army,  but 
as  a  warrior,  attended  by  his  brother  Machaon^ 
in  30  ships  with  soldiers  from  CEcalia,  Ithome, 
and  Trica.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
Podalirius  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ca- 
ria,  where  he  cured  of  the  fdling  sickness  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Damoetas,  the  king  of  the 
place.  He  fixed  his  habitation  there,  and  built 
two  towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Syma,  bj 
the  name  of  his  wife.  The  Carians,  after  his 
death,  built  him  a  temple,  and  paid  him  divine 
honours.  Diety»  Cret. — Q.  Smym.  6  and  9. 
— -Ortd.  «fe  Art.  Am.  3.— TVw/.  eL  6.— Paw. 
3. 

PoLT.DX,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Leda  the  wife 
ofTyndamSk  He  Was  brother  to  Castor.  Vid. 
CaaUrr. 

PoLTBKTs,  or  PoLT BUS,  a  king  of  Corinth, 
who  married  Peribosa,  whom  some  havecalleci 
Merope.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  by  Chtho- 
nophyle,  the  daughter  of  Sicyon,  king  of  Sicyon. 
He  permitted  hb  wife,  who  had  no  children,  to 
adopt  and  educate  as  her  own  son,  OBdipus, 
who  had  been  found  by  his  shepherds  exposed 
in'the. woods.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Lysia- 
nassa,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Talaus,  son 
of  Bias,  kinff  of  Areos.  As  he  had  no  male 
chik),  he  lefiliis  kingdom  to  Adrastus,  who  had' 
been  banished  from  Eis  throne,  and  who  hod  fled 
to  Corinth  for  protection.  Hygin.  fab.  66. — 
Pau9.  3,  c  6. — Apollod.  3,  c  5. — Seneca,  in 
(Edip.  813. 

PoLYBdT^  one  of  the  giants  who  made  war 

X'nst  Jupiter.  He  vm»  killed  by  Neptune, 
crushed  him  under  a  part  of  the  i9land  of 
Cos,  as  he  was  walking  across  the  ^gean. 
Paua.  1,  c  3. — Hygin.  in  pr<e.fab. 

PoLTBua,  a  king  of  Corinth.    Vid,  Polybiue. 

PoLYCAON,  a  son  of  Lelez,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Myles.  He  received  divine  honours 
afler  death,  with  his  wife  Messeno,  at  Laceds- 
moi>,  where  he  had  nigned.    Paua.  4,  c.  1,  Ac. 

PolydXmas.     Kid.  Part  II. 

PoLTDECTES,  a  son  of  Magnes,  king  of  the 
island  of  Seriphos.  He  received  with  great 
kindness  Danae  and  her  son  Perseus,  who  had 
been  exposed  on  the  sea  by  Acrisius.  [Vid. 
Peraeua.]  He  to6k  particular  care  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Perseus ;  but  when  he  became  ena- 
moured of  Danae,  he  removed  him  from  his 
kingdom,  apprehensive  of  his  resentment.  Soma 
time  afler  he  paid  his  addresses  to  Danae,  and 
when  she  rejected  him,  he  prepared  to  offer  her 
violence.  Danae  fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva 
for  protection,  and  DicMrs,  the  brother  of  Poly- 
dectes,  who  had  himscu  saved  her  from  the  sea- 
waters,  opposed  herravisher,  and  armed  him- 
•elf  in  her  defence.    At  tliis  critical  moment 
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Perseus  arrived,  and  with  Medusa's  head  ht$ 
turned  into  stones  Polydectea,  with  the  aa  -date* 
ofhisguilL  The  crown  of  Seriphoa  was  ,  •vm 
to  Dictya,  who  had  ahown  himself  so  aeti  in 
the  cause  of  innocence.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  i  \ 
Hygin.  fab.  63,  doc 

PoLTDdRA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Pelens  king  of 
Thessaly,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Enry- 
tion.  She  married  toe  river  Speidiius,  by  wfaom 

she  had  Mnesthens.    A  poUod. IL  A  dau^b- 

ter  of  Meleager,  king  of  Calydon.  who  married 
Protesilaus.  She  kffled  herself  when  sfao  heard 
that  her  husband  was  dead.  The  wife  of  Pfo- 
tesilaua  is  more  eommonly  called  Laodamia. 
[Vid.  ProteaUauaA  Pons.  4,  c  9L 
PoLTDdRua.  Vid.  Part  II. 
PoLTHTMNiA,  and  PoLTiiHfA,  oiw  of  tbe 
Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  MnemoayiMu 
She  presided  over  singing  and  rhetoric,  and  was 
deem^  the  inventress  of  harmony.  She  was 
represented  veiled  in  white,  holding  a  sceptre  in 
her  left  hand,  and  with  her  ris ht  rused  u^,  as  if 
ready  to  harangue.  She  had  a  crown  of  leweb 
on  her  head.  Heaiod,  TTieog.  75  and  9I5l — 
Plut.  in  Symp.^BoraL  1,  oAl.— OwdL  /bsT, 
5,  V.  9  and  &3. 

PoLYMxDK,  ^  daughter  of  Antolyeasy  who 
married  JEson,  by  whom  she  had  Jaaon.  Bb« 
survived  her  husband  «nly  a  few  days,  dpoi" 
lod.  1,  c.  13. 

PoLYMNBSTOR.     Vid.  Part  IL 
PoLT NICB8,  a  aon  of  (Edipua  and  Jocaite. 
Vid.  Eteodea. 

Pol  YptMON,  Proeruatta.  Ovid  calk  him  fin 
ther  of  Procrustes.     Vid.  Proenuiea. 

PoLYPHtMUs,  a  cdebrated  Cyclops,  king  of 
all  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  and  son  of  J^eptnne 
and  Thoosa,  the  daughter  of  Phorm.  ae  is 
represented  aa  a  monster  of  strength,  of  a  tall 
stature,  and  one  eye  in  the  middw  of  the  foro* 
head.  He  fed  upon  human  flesh,  and  kept  \am 
flocks.on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  when  Ulyases,  at 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  vrar,  was  drivso 
there.  The  Ghrecian  prince,  with  twdve  of  his 
companions,  visited  the  coast,  and  were  seised 
by  the  Cydops^  who  confined  theoo  in  his  cav& 
and  daily  de voored  two  of  them.  tXlya^et  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  his  companipni;^  had  he 
not  intoxicatiBd  the  Cvckypa,  and  pot -out  his 
eye  with  a  fiiebrand  vmle  he  was  asleep.  Po- 
lyt>hemus  was  awaked  by  the  sodden  pain,  be 
stopped  the  entrance  of  bis  cave,  but  Ulyases 
made  his  escape  by  creeping  between  the  legs 
of  the  rams  of  the  Cyck)pis,  as  thev  were  led  out 
to  feed  on  the  mountains.  Polvpbemus  became 
enamoured  of  Qalatsa,  bqt  m  sMasses  were 
disregarded,  and  the  nymph  shuirtied  his  pie- 
sence.  The  Cyclops  was  more  eameat;  and 
when  he  saw  Ghdatsa  surrender  herself  to  the 
pleasures  of  Aois,  he  crushed  his  rival  with  a 
piece  of  a  broken  rock.  Thsocrit.  1. — Ovid, 
Met.  13,  V.  7T2.-'Hbmcr.  Od.  19.— -Burm.  in 
Cyclap.^^Hygin.  fob.  135.— FJr^.  jEn.  3,  v. 
619,  &c. 

PoLYXBNA.  Vid.  Part  II. 
PoLYxo,  a  priestess  of  ApoHo's  temple  in 
Lemnos.  She  was  alap  nurse  lo  queen  Hypsi- 
pyle.  It  was  by  her  adVice  that  the  Lenraan 
women  murdered  all  their  husbands.  Apott4m» 
i.—FUux.  ^.—Hygin.  fiib.  15.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Pomona,  a  nymph  at  Rome,  vrho  vras  sap- 
posed  to  preside  ov«r  gardens,  and  to  be  the 
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Sod<Ieei  of  aH  wrte  of  firat^t^eM.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  and  a  regular  priegt  called  Flo- 
meru  Pomonalit^  who  ofleied  sacrifices  to  her 
divinity  lor  the  preservation  of  fruit  Many  of 
the  gods  of  the  country  endeavoured  to  gain  her 
afiection,  but  she  received  their  addresses  with 
coldness.  ^  Vertumnus  was  the  onl^  one  who^ 
by  assuming  difierent  shapes,'  and  mtrododng 
himself  into  her  company,  under  the  form  of  an 
old  woman,  prevailed  upon  her  to  break  her  vow 
of  celibacy  and  to  marry  him.  This  deity  was 
unknown  among  the  Greeks.  Ovid.  Met,  14, 
▼.  638,  Ac— JVjrfti*  de  V.  tig. 

PoMPiLua,  a  fisherman  of  Ionia.  He  carried 
into  Miletos,  Ocyroe,  the  daughter  of  Chesias, 
of  whom  ApoUo  was  enamoured  ;  but  before  he 
had  reached  the  shore,  the  god  changed  the  boat 
into  a  rock,  Pompilius  into  a  fish  of  the  same 
nwne,  and  carried  away  Ocyroe.  PHiu  6,  c. 
»,  1. 9,  c  16,  1. 32,  c  11. 

PoNTus,  an  ancient  deity,  the  same  as  Ocean- 
m.    Jpotfod.  1,  c  2. 

Prophtrion,  a  son  of  Codna  and  Terra,  one 
of  the  giants  who  made  vrar  against  Jupiter. 
He  was  so  formidable,  that  Jupiter,  to  conquer 
him,  inspired  him  with  love  for  Juno,  and  wMle 
the  giant  endeavoured  to  obuin  his  wishes,  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  Hercules,  overpowered 
faim.  Horal,  3^  od.  4.— Afart.  13,  ep.  78. — 
ApoUod.  1,  c  6. 

PoRus,  the  god  of  Plenty  at  Rome.  He  was 
son  of  Me6s  or  Prudence.  Plato.  VUL  Part 
IL       ^ 

PosTYBRTA,  R  goddcss  at  Romc^  who  pre- 
sided over  Hm  painral  travails  of  women.    Ovid, 

Fa9t.  1,  Y.  esa. 

Praxidacb,  a  goddess  among  the  Greeks, 
who  presided  over  the  execution  of  enterprises, 
and  who  punished  all  oyU  actions.  Paua,  9,  c. 
33.  ^ 

Praxis,  a  surname  of  Yenus  at  Megaia. 
Paua.  1«  c.  43.  ' 

pRAXiTHEA.  4.  daughter  of  Phrasimtts  and 
Diogenea.  Sne  married  Erechtheua,  king  of 
Athens,. by  whom  she  had  Cecrops,  Pandarus^ 
and  Mfiiion,  and  four  daugktMfl^  Procis,  Creu- 
•a,  Chtfaonia,  ipd  C Ahyia.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  15. 

PriApos.  an  obscene  deity  among  the  an- 
cisfcta,  mm  of  Yenus  by  Mercury  or  Adonis  ; 
or,  aocoidinff  to  the  more  reeeived  opinion,  by 
gaccbas.  He  wai  bom  at  Lampsacus.  Pria- 
pus  was  so  deformed  in  all  his  limbs,  by  means 
of  Juno,  that  the  mother,  ashamed  to  have  given 
birth  to  such  a  monster,  ordered  him  to  be  ex- 
posed on  |he  mountains.  'His  life,  however, 
was  preserved  by  shepherds.  He  soon  became  a 
iammte  of  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  but  was  at 
length  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of 
his  liaiBittousness.  This  violence  was  punbhed 
by  the  son  of  Yenus,  who  was  recalled,  and 
temples  erected  to  his  honour.  Festivals  were 
also  celebrated ;  and  the  people,  naturally  idle 
and  indolent,  gave  themselves  up  to  every  im- 
purity during  £e  celebration.  His  worship  was 
also  introdiwed  in  Rome ;  but  the  Romans  re- 
Ysred  him  more  as  god  of  orchards  and  gardens 
than  as  the  patron  of  Koentiousness.  A  crown, 
painted  with  different  colours,  was  ofiered  to  him 
In  the  spring,  and  in  the  summer  a  garland  of 
ean  of  com.  He  is  generally  represented  with 
anhnmanfitteandtheeaivofagoat:  hehokis 
•  flick  ia  hii  hand,  with  whkh  he  temfiea  biids» 


as  also  a  club  to  drive  away  thieves,  and  % 
scythe  to  prune  the  trees  and  cut  down  corn* 
He  was  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  tbe  vine, 
and  sometimes  with  laurel  or  rocket.  Priapus 
is  often  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  phallM^ 
faacinua^  Uyphallua^  or  ruher^  or  ruhicundus, 
Calxdl.  ep.  19  and  20.— Co/timn.  2,  de  CtU- 
thorL—Borat,  l.sat  l.—  Tibuil.  1,  el.  1,  v.  18. 
—Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  415,  1.  6,  v.  319.—  Virg. 
Ed.  7,  V.  33,  G.  4,  v.  IW.—Pam.  9,  c.  31.— 
Hygin.  fab.  190.— Z>iod.  1. 

Procne,  a  daughter  of  Pandlon,  king  of 
Athens,  by  Zeuxippe.  She  married  Tercua 
king  of  Thrace,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called 
Itylos,  or  Itys.     [  Vid.  Philomela.^ 

Procris,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheua,  king  of 
Athens.  She  married  Cephalus.  [Vid,  Cc- 
phaluB.]     Virg.  JEn,  6,  v.  435. 

Procrustes,  a  fiiroous  robber  of  Attica,  kill* 
ed  by  Theseus,  near  the  Cephbus.  He  tied 
Irevetlen  on  a  bed,  and  if  their  length  exceeded 
that  of  the  bed,  he  uaed  to  cut  it  bfl,  but  if  they 
were  shorter,  he  had  them  stretched  to  make 
their  length  equal  to  it.  He  is  called  by  some 
Damastes  and  Polypemon.  Ovid.  Heroid.  2, 
V.  59.  MeL  7,  v.  43.— Patw.  tin  Thes.    . 

Prcbtides,  the  daughters  of  Proetua,  king  of 
AigoUs,  were  three  in  number,  Lysippe,  Ipbi- 
noe,  Iphianassa.  They  became  insane  for  neg- 
lecting the  worship  of  Bacchus,  or,  according  to 
othern,  for  preferring  themselves  to  Juno^  and 
they  ran  about  the  fields  believing  themselves  to 
be  cows,  and  flying  away  not  to  be  harna^sed  to 
the  pfough  or  to  the  chariot  Proetos  applied  to 
Mebmpus  to  cure  his  daughters  of  their  insa- 
nity, but  he  refused  to  employ  him  when  he  de- 
manded the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  as  a  re- 
ward. This  neglect  of  Pnetus  was  punished, 
the  insanity  beoune  contagious,  and  the  mo- 
narch at  last  promised  Mdampus  two  parts  of 
his  kingdom  and  one  of  his  uaughteis,  if  he 
would  restore  them  and  the  Argian  women  to 
their  senses.  Melampus  consented,  and  after  he 
had  wrought  the  cure,  he  married  the  mdst  beau- 
tiful of  the  Proetides.  Some  have  called  them 
Lysippe,  Ipponpe,  and  Cyrianassa.  ApoUod. 
2,  ca— Ftr^.  E4.  6,  v.  48.— Ottd.  Met.  15. 
—Lactant.  ad  Stat.  Theb.  1  and  3. 
■    Pr<btus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

pROMfeTHEOs,  a  son  of  lapetus  by  Clymcnc, 
one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  brother  to  At- 
las, MencBtius,  and  Epimetheus ;  and  surpaeBod 
all  mankind  in  cunning  and  fraud.  He  sacri- 
ficed two  bullae  and  fill^  their  skins,  one  with 
the  flesh  and  the  other  with  the  bones,  and  ask- 
ed the  fether  of  the  gods  which  of  the  two  he 
preferred  as  an  ofienng.  Jupiter  became  the 
dupe  of  his  artifice,  and  chose  the  bones  ;  and 
from  that  time  the  priests  of  the  temples  were 
ever  after  ordered  to  bom  the  whole  victims  on 
the  altars,  the  flesh  and  the  bones  altoeether. 
To  punish  Prometheus  and  the  rest  of  mrtn- 
kind,  Jupiter  took  fire  away  from  the  earth,  but 
the  son  of  lapetus  climbed  the  heavens  by  the 
assistance  of  Minerva,  and  stole  fire  firom  tho 
chariot  of  the  sun,  which  he  brought  down  upon 
the  earth  at  the  end  of  a  ferula.  This  p.-ovok- 
ed  Jupiter  the  more ;  he  ordered  Yukan  to  make 
a  woman  of  day.  and  after  he  had  given  her  life, 
he  sent  her  to  Froroetheus,  with  a  box  of  ttie 
richest  and  most  valuable  presents  which  he 
hftd  leoeived  firom  the  gods.    [  Vid.  Pandoranl 
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Prometbeos.  who  fuipected  Jupiter,  took  no  no- 
tioo  of  Pandora  or  her  box,  but  he  made  hk 
brother  Epimetheos  marrv  her ;  and  the  ffod, 
now  more  irritated,  ordered  Mercury,  or  Vulcan 
according  to  iBachylus,  to  carry  thia  artful  moftai 
to  mount  Caucasua,  and  there  tie  him  to  »  rock, 
where,  for  30,000  year%  a  vulture  was  to  feed 
upon  nis  liver,  which  waa  never  diminished 
though  continually  devoured.  He  was  delivered 
fnm  this  painful  confinement  about  thirty  yean 
afterwards  by  Hercules,  who  killed  the  bird  of 
piev.  According  to  Apollodorus,  Prometheus 
maue  the  first  ntan  and  woman  that  ever  were 
upon  the  earth,  with  clay,  which  he  animated 
by  means  of  the  fire  which  be  had  stolen  from 
heaven.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the  Athe- 
nians raised  him  an  ahar  in  the  giove  of  Acade- 
mus,  where  they  yearly  celebrated  gunes  in  his 
honour,  Ibnod.  Th^g.  ^10  MikdbbS.-^Aj^Uod. 
1  and  2.— Poii*.  1,  c.  30,  L  5^  c  Ih—SfygHL 
fob.  Hi.'-jEachyl  in  Rrom.^Vi>rg.  Ed.  6.— 
Ovid.  Met,  l/v.  ^.^BoraL  \,  a<l  3.— .Sbieoo. 
in  Med,  8S3. 

PRONUBi,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marriagea.     Virg.  JBn,  4|  v.  166. 

PropcstIdss.  some  women  of  Cjrprus^  se- 
verely punbhea  by  Venus,  whose  divinity  they 
had  <MMpised.  The  poets  have  feigned  that  they 
were  changed  into  stones,  on  account  of  their 
insens&ility  to  every  virtuous  sentiment  Jus- 
Hn.  18^  c.  5.— Oeihl  A^.  10,  v.  33a 

PROPTLCii,  a  surname  of  Diaaa.  She  had  a 
temple  at  £Ueusb  in  Attica. 

PnoscLTSTiDs,  a  surname  of  Neptune  among 
the  Greeks.    JRati«.  % 

ProserpIna,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  fanr  Jupiter, 
called  bj  the  Greeks  l^enepkone.  Iroaerpine 
made  Sicily  the  place  of  her  residence,  ana  de- 
lighted herself  with  the  beautiful  views,  the 
fiuwery  meadows,  and  limpid  streams,  which 
surrounded  the  plain^of  Enna.  In  this  solitary 
retreat,  as  she  amused  herself  with  her  female 
attendants  in  gathering  flowers,  Pluto  carried 
her  away  into  the  inrorpal  regions,  of  which 
she  became  the  queen.  Ceres  joon  learned 
firom  the  nymph  Arethusa  that  her  daughter 
had  been  carried  away  by  Pluta  and  imme- 
diately she  repaired  to  J  upiter,  and  demanded  of 
him  to  punish  the  ravisher.  Juniter  said  that 
sbc  might  return  on  eastb  if  she  bad  not  taken 
any  aliment  in  the  infernal  regions.  Her  re- 
turn, however,  was  impossible.  Proserpine,  as 
she  walked  in  the  filysian  fields,  had  gathered 
a  pomegranate  from  a  tree  and  eaten  it.  Jupi- 
ter, to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ceres,  and 
•oothe  her  grief,  permitted  that  Proeerpne  shouid 
remain  six  months  with  Pluto  in  tne  infernal 
regions,  and  that  she  should  spend  the  rest  of 
the  year  with  hey  mother  on  earth.  As  queen 
of  hell  and  wife  of  Pluto,  Proserpine  presided 
over  the  death  of  mankind  ;  and,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients^  no  one  could  die,  if 
the  goddess  herself  or  Atropos,  her  minister, 
did  not  cut  ofi*  one  of  the  bain  from  the  head. 
From  this  superstitious  belief,  it  was  usual  to 
cut  off  some  or  the  hair  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
strew  it  at  the  door  of  the  house^  as  an  ofilering 
for  Proserpine.  The  Sicilians  were  verr  pa^ 
tlcular  in  their  worship  to  Proserpine,  andas 
they  behoved  that  the  fountain  Cyane  had  risen 
from  the  earth  at  the  very  pl^ce  where  Pluto 
|iad  opened  himself  a  Misage^  th^  annually 


sacrificed  there  a  bull,  of  which  th^  suffered 
the  blood  to  run  into  the  water,  rioserpina 
was  universally  wonhipped  by  the  anctenta, 
and  she  was  known  by  Uie  dinerent  namee  of 
HieogarHiOf  lAbiUna^  UecaU^  Juno  infbrna^ 
AnthesphoriOf  dec.  Plut.  in  Lue, — Pau».  8,  c 
37,  1.  9,  c  Sl.—Ovui  Met.  5,  fab.  6.  rast.  4, 
V.417.— Ftr^.  ^».4,  V.698,  1.  6,  v.  13a— 
Strab,  l.^Diod,  b.—Cic,  in  Vert.  A.-^Hygin. 
fob.  146.— BssuNf.  Theog.—Apollod,  1,  c.  3.— 
OrphtuM,  Hymn,  S8. —  Qaudian,  de  Rapt, 
Pros, 

pRdTBsiLAn^  a  king  of  nart  of  Tbeasaly, 
son  of  Iphiclui^  originaUy  called  lelaos,  grand- 
son of  Fhylacus,  and  brother  to  Alcii»rac,  the 
mother  of  Jason.  He  married  I.»andamia,  the 
daughter  of  Acastus,  and,  some  time  afler,  ha 
departed  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  for  tha 
Trojan  war  with  40  sail  He  was  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  who  set  foot  on  the  Trojan  shorai» 
and,  as  such,  he  waa  doomed  by  the  oracle  to 

Eerish  ;  therefore  he  was  killed,  as  soon  as  he 
ad  leaped  firam  his  ship,  bj  iEneas  or  Heetor. 
Homer  has  not  mentioned  the  person  who  kill* 
ed  him.  [Vid,  Laodamia.]  Frotesilans  ha* 
received  the  patronymic  of  Phylaeide^f  either 
because  he  was  dest^nded  from  Phylacus,  or  be- 
ause  he  was  a  native  of  Phylaoe.  He  was  bli- 
ried  on  the  Trojan  shore,  and,  according  to  PU« 
ny,  there  were  near  his  topib  certain  trees  winch 
grew  to  an  extraonfinary  height,  whieh,  as  sood 
as  they  could  be  diacovered  and  seen  frcMn  Troy, 
immediately  withered  and  decayed,  and  afier^ 
wards  grew  up  again  to  their  former  height,  and 
auffered  the  same  vicissitude.  Burner,  Jl.  ^  v. 
205.— OmJ.  Met.  13,  fab.  h—Heroid.  13,  t. 
17.— Proper*.  1,  eL  lO.—Bygin.  feb.  103,  Ac. 
Proteus,  a  sea  deity,  son  of  Ooeanus  and 
Tethys,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Neptune  and 
Phoenice.  He  ha«]  received  the  gift  ofprophecy 
from  Neptune,  because  be  had  tendedihe  mon- 
sters of  the  sea :  and  from  his  knowledge  of 
futurity  mankina  received  the  greatest  services. 
He  usually  resided  in  the  Carpathian  sea,  and, 
like  the  restof  the  gods,  he  reposed  himself  on 
the  sea-shore^  where  such  bb  wkbed  Co  consult 
hhn  generally  resorted.  He  was  dUBcoK  of  ao> 
cess,  and  wMn  oonsuUed  he  refused  to  give  mn- 
swers,  by  immediately  assuming  differeai  shiptsi, 
and,  if  not  property  secured  in  fetters,  ^o^g 
the  grasp  in  the  form  of  a  tiger  or  a  Uon,  «r  dis- 
appearing in  a  flame  of  fire,  a  whiriwiiid,  or  a 
rushing  stream.  Aristaus  and  Menelaus  ware 
in  the  number  of  those  who  eonflilted  him,  ta 
also  Hercules.  Some  suppose  that  he  waa  ori- 
ginally king  of  Egypt,  known  amoi^  hissi^ 
jecta  by  i&  name  of  Cetes  ;  and  ther  uiirfil 
that  he  bad  two  sons,  Teto>nus,  and  Fwrg^xm, 
who  were  both  killed  by  ironies.  HebMalao 
some  daughters,  among  whom  were  Cabira, 
Eidothea,  and  Rhetia.  Bomer.  Od,  4,  v.  3G0. 
-^Ovid,  Met,  8;  feb.  10.  Am,  eL  l^  ▼.  36.— 
Benod,  Theog,  v.  243.—  Virg,  0. 4»  v.  387.— 
Hygin.  fid).  118.— flirroArf.fi,  c  112.— Died.  1. 
PROTooENfiA.  a  daughter  of  Calrdon,  hy 
.£olia  the  daughter  of  Amythaon.  She  had  a 
son  called  OxiUus  by  Mars.    AvoUod.  I, 

Protooenia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  by  whocn 
she  had  .£thlius,  the  father  of  Endymion. 
ApoUod,  1,  (X  7.— Pane.  6,  c  l.^Ifygtn,  faU, 
156 It  Another.     Vid.  JProtogwnta, 
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VmauItbjlI,  one  of  the  Nereides,  mother  of 
Phocas  by  JEacus,  king  of  .£gina.  ApoUod. 
3,  c  12.— OiHd.  Met.  11,  V.  398.— /Voce.  v.  364. 
— T-II.  A  daughter  of  Crotopus,  king  of  Argoe. 
She  became  mother  of  Lina^  by  Apolio,  and,  to 
conceal  her  shame  from  her  father,  ihe  exposed 
her  child,  which  was  found  by  dogs  and  torn  to 
pieces.    Paua.  1,  c.  43. 

Psyche,  a  njmph  whom  Cupid  married.  Ve- 
nus pot  her  to  death  because  she  bad  robbed  the 
world  of  her  son ;  but  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of 
Cupid,  granted  immortality  to  Psyche.  The 
word  osnifies  the  toul^  and  this  personification 
of  Psydie,  first  mentioned  by  Apuieius,  is  pos- 
terior to  the  Augnstaot  age,  though  still  it  is 
connected  with  ancient  mythotogy.  Psyche  is 
generally  represented  with  the  wmgs  of  a  but- 
terfly, to  intimate  the  lightness  of  the  soul,  of 
which  the  butterfly  is  the  symbol. 

PoDiciTiA.  a  goddess  who,  as  her  name  im- 
plies, presided  over  chastity.  She  had  two  tem- 
ples at  Rome.  FesttLs^  de  V.  ng^^lAv,  1<^ 
C.7. 

ProMfi,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the  extreroeat 
parts  of  India,  or,  according  to  others,  in  Ethio- 
pia. Some  authors  aflirm  that  they  were  no 
more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  ther  built 
their  houses  with  m[  shells.  Aristotle  says 
that  they  lived  in  h^  under  the  earth,  and 
that  they  came  out  in  the  harvest  time  with 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  com  as  if  to  &11  a 
ibrest  They  went  on  goats  and  lambs  of  pro- 
portionable stature  to  themselves^  to  make  war 
against  certain  birds  whom  some  call  cranes, 
which  came  there  yearly  from  Scythia  \ja  plun^ 
der  them.  They  were  originally  governed  by 
Gerana,  a  princess,  who  was  changed  into  a 
crane  for  boasting  herself  fiiirer  uan  Juno. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  90.— //omcr.  B.  3.—Strab.  7. 
—Arist.  An^n.  8,  c.  12.— Jtti».  13,  v.  186.— 
PUn.  4,  &jc.—Mela,  3,  c.  S.-Suet.in  Aug.83. 
— PkUoBtr.  icon.  2,  c.  22,  mentions  that  Hercu- 
les once  &U  asleep  in  the  deserts  of  Afiricfi,  aAci 
he  had  conquered  Antsus,  and  that  he  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  an  attack  which  had 
been  made  upon  his  body  by  an  army  of  these 
Liliputians,  who  discharged  their  arrows  with 
great  fuly  upon  his  arms  and  legs.  Xhe  hero, 
plea«9d  vrith  their  courage,  wrapped  the  great- 
est number  of  them  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemasan 
lion,  and  carried  them  to  Eurystheus,  to  whom 
the  art  and  the  hatxed  of  Juno  had  rendered 
him  subject*  ■ 

Pygmaliobt.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Ptlades.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Pyracmon,  one  of  Vulcan's  workmen  in  the 
forges  of  mount  Etna.  .The  name  is  derived 
ficom  two  Greek  woids,  which  signify /re  and 
an  anvil.     Virg,  Mn.  8,  v.  435. 

Ptramus,  a  jouth  of  Babykin,  who  became 
mamoured  of.Thisbe,  a  beautifhl  virgin,  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  was 
mutual,  and  the  two  bvers,  whom  their  parents 
forbad  to  marry,  regularly  received  each  other's 
addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall  which 
SMeparatad  their  bouses.  After  the  most  solemn 
vows  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  their  firiends,  and  to  meet  one  ano- 
ther at  the  tomb  of  Ninu%  under  a  white  mul- 
berry tree,  without  the  vralls  of  Babylon. 
Thisbe  came  first  to  tho  appointed  place,  but  the 
•udden  arrival  of  a  honeas  mghteoed  her  away } 


and  as  she  fled  into  a  neighbouring  cava,  ^6 
dropped  her  veil,  which  mb  lioness  found  and 
besmeared  with  blood.  Pyramos  soon  arrived ; 
he  found  Thfebe's  veil  all  bloody,  and  conclud- 
ing that  sho  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wikl 
beasts  of  the  place,  he  stabbeo  himself  with  his 
sword.  Thisbe,  when  her  fears  were  vanish-' 
ed,  returned  from  the  cave,  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  dying  Pyramus,  she  fell  upon  the  sword 
which  stm  reeked  with  his bk>od.  Thistragical 
scene  happened  under  a  white  mul^rry  tree, 
which,  as  the  poets  mention,  vras  Aamcid  with 
the  blood  of  the  lovers^  and  ever  after  bora 
fruit  of  tibe  cobur  of  blood.  CMd.  Met.  4,  v. 
55,  ^Ui.—Bygin.  fab.  243.     Vid.  Part  L 

Ptbbnjeds,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who^  daring  a 
shower  of  rahi,  gave  shelter  in  his  hiMisa  to  the 
nine  Muses,  and  attempted  to  offer  them  vio- 
lence. The  ^goddesses  upon  this  took  to  their 
wings  and  flew  away.  Pyreneus,  who  attempt- 
ed to  follow  them,  as  if  he  had  wings,  threw 
himself  down  from  the  top  of  a  tower  and  was 
killed.    Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  274. 

pTRtNfi,  I.  a  daughter  of  Bebrydus,  king  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Spain.  Hercules  offered 
vk>lence  to  her  before  he  went  to  attack  Gervon, 
and  she  brought  into  the  world  a  serpent,  which 
80  terrified  her  that  she  fled  into  the  woodi^ 
where  she  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 

II.  A  nymph,  mother  of  Cycnus  by  Mars. 

ApoUod.     T4i.PartIL 

Ptrodm,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  the  fin^ 
who  discovered,  and  appUed  to  human  purposes, 
the  fire  concealed  in  mnts.    Plin.  7,  c  5o. 

Ptbrha,  a  daughter  of  Epimethus  and  Pan- 
dora, who  married  Deucalion,  the  son  of  Pro- 
metheus, who  reigned  in  Thessaly.  [Vid, 
DewalionJX  Pymia  became  mother  of  Am- 
phictyon,  Uellen,  and  Protogenea,  by  Deuca- 
bon.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  36a  dx.— i9^n.  fab. 
163.— ilpo/ton.  /?*-Hi.  3,  V.  1086. 

Pttujvs,  a  surname  of  ApoUo^  which  he  had 
received  for  his  having  conquered  the  serpent 
Python,  or  because  he  was  worshipped  at  Del- 
phi ;  called  also  Pytho.  Maerob,  I,  sat.  17. — 
Propert.  2,  el.  23,  v.  16. 

Python,  a  celebrated  serpent,  sprang  from 
the  mud  and  stagnated  waters  which  renM^hied 
on  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion.  Some,  however,' suppose  that  it 
was  produced  from  the  earth  br  Juno^  and  sent 
by  the  goddess  to  persecute  Latona.  ApoUo^ 
as  soon  as  ha  was  oom,  attacked  the  monster 
and  killed  him  vrith  his  arrows,  and,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained, 
he  insdtuted  the  celebrated  Pythian  games. 
Strab.  a— Poitt.  3,  c.  7,  L  10,  c.  6.— H^^r^n.— 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  4&,  d^-^I^ucian.  5.  ▼.  134. 


CtaADilTUs,  a  surname  given  to  Blerauy^ 
because  some  of  his  statues  were  square.  Tha 
number  4,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  sacred  u> 
Mercury,  because  &  vras  bom  on  the  4th  day 
of  the  mc^ith.    PhtL  in  i^ftnpoe.  9. 

CIUADR1FR0N&  or  GtuAORicKPS,  a  sttiiiame  of 
Janus,  because  he  was  represented  with  four 
heads.  Hehadatempleon  the  Tarp^aarock^ 
raised  by  L.  Catulus. 

i^CtuiRiifDs,  a  surname  of  Man  among  the 
H<«mn«i    Tbii  name  was  also  given  to  Bomo* 
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fcM  wliea  ha  had  been  made  It  cod  bj  hi8fllpe^ 
■litioiia  evljeote.    Ovid.  S^uL^y.  4Tb, 


RsDicdLtTs,  a  deitji  whoae  Jiame  ii  derived 
tma  the  word  redUre.  (to  letniiL)  Fid.  JESdi- 
cmim  Rtdieula,  Part  L 

Rbaciu^  a  Cretan  prinocL  the  ftnit  of  that 
nalMNi  who  entered  Ionia  with  a  colony.  He 
•eiaed  CbmM^  of  which  he  beeameihe  aovereign. 
He  married  Manto.  the  daughter  of  Tiiesua, 
who  had  been  letied  on  his  coasta.  Pau$.  T, 
€.  3. 

RHADAMANTHIT8,  a  lon  of  JapitcT  and  Eqto- 
pa.  He  was  bom  in  Crete,  which  he  abalkkm- 
ad  aboot  the  aOth  year  of  hia  age.  He  pawe<> 
into  tome  of  the  Cycbdeai  where  he  reigned 
with  ao  mnch  justice  and  impartiality,  that  tlie 
ancienta  have  aaid  he  became  one  of  the  jodgea 
of  hell,  and  that  he  waa  employed  in  the  infer- 
nal regions  in  obliging  the  dead  to  confess  their 
crimes,  and  in  ponishing  them  for  their  offimoas. 
Rhadamanthns  reigned  not  only  over  some  of 
the  Cydadea,  but  over  many  of  the  Greek  diies 
of  Asia.  Pau».  B,  c  bZ.-^Ovid.  Met,  9,  v.  435. 
^Diod.  b.—Plato.^Honur.  n,  4,  v.  564.— 
Virg.  JSn,  6;  v.  566. 

Rif AMNuaiA,  a  name  of  Nemesis. 

Rhea,  L  a  daoffhter  of  Coslus.and  Terra,  who 
married  Saturn,^  whom  she  had  Vesta,  Ce- 
ns,  Jnno^  Pluto,  Neptune,  Ac  Her  husband, 
however,  devoured  them  all  as  soon  as  bom,  as 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  raise  no  male  children, 
or,  according  to  olbem,  because  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  an  ocacle  that  one  of  his  sons  wo«dd 
dethmne  him.  To  stop  the  cruelty  of  her  hus- 
band, Rhea  consulted  her  parentis  ^^d  was  ad- 
vised to  impose  upon  him,  or  perhaps  to  fly  into 
Crete.  Accordingly,  wtien  ah*  brought  forth, 
the  child  was  immediately  conoeiJe^  and  Sa. 
turn  devoured  up  a  stone  which  his  wife  had 
given  him  as  her  own  child.  The  fears  of  Sa- 
turn were  aoon  proved  to  be  well  founded.  A 
▼ear  after,  the  child,  whose  name  was  Jupiter, 
became  so  strong  and  povrerfol,  that  he  drove 
hb  fether  from  his  throne.  Rhea  has  been 
confounded  by  the  mythblogists  with  some  of 
the  other  goddesses,  and  many  have  supposed 
that  she  was  the  same  divinity  that  reoeivea  ado- 
ration mider  the  various  names  of  Bona  Dea, 
Cybele,  Dindymena,  Magna  Mater,  Ceres,  Ves- 
te,  Titca,  and  Terra,  Tellus.  and  Ops.  [  Vid, 
OfbeUf  Ctretf  VeMtOf  A^]  Khea,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  her  husband  from  his  throne,  follow- 
ed him  to  Italy,  where  he  established  a  king- 
dom. Her  benevolenoe  in  this  part  of  £uroi»e 
was  so  graat,  that  the  ^Iden  age  of  Saturn  is 
often  caUed  the  age  of  Rhea.  Hetiod,  Theog, 
— OrpheuMf  in  A/mn, — Bomer,  ib. — JBtehyl, 
Pnm.—Euripid,  Baee.  <f>  Btect^-^Otid.  Fa$t, 

4,  V.  197.— ilpottod.  1,  c  1,  Ac II.  Sylvia, 

the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.    She  is 
also  called  Ilia.     Vid,  Bio, 


mon 


Rhesus^  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Stry- 
on  and  Terpsicnore,  or,  according  to  otbcm, 


of  Eioneus  by  Euterpe.  After  many  vrariike 
exploite  and  conqneste  in  Europe,  he  inarched 
to  the  asiistanee  of  Priam,  king  oif  Troy,  against 
theGtaeeks.    He  was  expected  with  great  im- 

pMtisnoe,  as  an  aadent  oracle  hnd  dechred  that 
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Troy  shouU  never  be  taken  if  the  hoiMs  oT 
Rhesus  drank  the  vraters  of  the  Xanthus^and 
fed^  upon  the  mss  of  the  Trojan  phdns.  This 
oracle  was  WMI  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  thore- 
fore  two  of  their  best  generate,  Diomedes  and 
Ulysses,  were  commissioned  by  the  rest  to  inter- 
ocSpt  the  Thracian  prince.  The  Greeks  enter- 
ed his  csmp  in  the  night,  dew  him,  and  canied 
away  his  horses  to  their  camp.  Homer,  A,  lOu 
— £>Myt  Crei.  Si.^ApoUod.  1,  c  3.— Fwy. 
^n.  1,  V.  473.— Orfd.  Mel.  13,  v.  9a 

RncBBua,  a  horse  of  Mesentius,  whom  hin 
master  addressed  with  the  deterrainatkm  to  con- 
qjoer  or  to  &  when,  he  saw  his  son  Lansos 
brooght  lifeless  from  the  battle.  This  beantifnl 
address  is  copied  from  Homer,  where  Qwwise 
Achilles  addiesses  his  horses.  Vtrg,  JBn*  16^ 
V.  86L 

RoBiao,  or  Rubioo,  a  goddess  at  Ron^  paiti- 
cuhurly  worshipped  by  husbandmen,  as  she  pre- 
sided over  com.  Her  festivala,  called  RMg^ 
lia,  were  celebrstMl  on  the  S5lh  of  April,  and 
incense  was  offered  to  her,  as  also  the  entrails 
of  a  sheep  and  of  a  dog.  She  was  entreated  to 
preserve  the  com  from  blights.  Ovid,  Biui.  4, 
V.  911.— F?fy.  G.  1,  V.  151.— Fon^.  dsX..  I^ 
6,  de  R:  /?.  r,  c.  1. 

RomClus.     Vid,  Put  n. 

S. 

Sabaztvs,  a  surname  «f  Baochos^  as  alao  of 
Jupiter.    Ct^  de  Nat.  Z>.  SL  c  93.— Amo6. 4. 

SalIiiis,  a  daoghter  of  the  river  Asopu&  by 
Methone.  Neptune  beoune  enamouredof  her, 
and  carried  her  to  an  island  of  the  JEgean, 
which  afterwards  bore  her  name,  and  where  she 
gave  birth  to  Cenchremu  Diod.4.  F&f.Partr. 

Salmoneus,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  JSolns  and^ 
Enaretto,  vriio  married  Akidice.  by  whom  he 
had  Tjrro.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god,  and 
to  receive  divine  honouza  firom  his  subjecte; 
thereibm,  to  imitete  the  thnnder,  he  uied  to 
drive  his  chariot  over  a  braaen  bridge^  and  dart- 
ed burning  torches  on  every  side,  as  if  to  imi- 
tate the  ligbtmng.  This  lmpiety']DrDvi(A«d  J^ 
piter.  Sumoneas  was  struck  witli  a  thunder- 
twit,  andj^laced  in  the  infernal  regions  near  hia 
brother  Sisyphus.  Bomer.  Od.  11,  v.  2d5.-^ 
-dpotforf.  1,  c.  9.— Hy^n,  fab.  GO.— X>iod.  4.— 
Vtrg.  jEn.  6,  v.  585. 

Salus,  the  goddess  of  health  at  Rome,  vror- 
shipped  by  the  Gredu  under  the  naitfe  of  Hy^ 
gieia.    Lie.  9  and  10. 

Sancos,  SanouK  or  Sanctub,  a  deity  of  the 
Sabines,  introduced  among  the  gods  A  Rome- 
under  the  name  of  Dhu  J^diu».  According  to 
some,  Saneus  was  father  to  Sabus,  or  Sabinus, 
the  first  king  of  the  Sabines.  ItaL  8,  v.  491 — 
Farro.  deL,  ^.4^0. 10.— Orid.  j;\i«f .  6^ v. 213. 

Saron,  a  king  of  Trcezene,  unusually  fond  of 
hunting.    He  was  drowned  in  the  aea,  where 
be  had  swam  for  some  miles  in  pursuit  of  a  atag.. 
He  was  made  a  sea-god  by  Neptnn&  and  divine 
honours  vrere  paid  to  him  by  the  Traeienians. 
It  was  customary  for  sailars  to  offer  him  sacri- 
ficee  before  they  embarked.    That  part  pf  the 
sea  where  he  was  drowned,  was  callod  Saroni^ 
cue  Sinue.    Saron  built  a  temple  to  Diana  at 
TriBiene,  and  instituted  festtvab  to  her  honour, 
calkMl  from  himself  Saronia.    Paw,  ^  c  30.— » 
MeiOf  9,  e.  3.— fitroft.  a 


SA 


mythology: 


so 


Sarp£dom,  I.  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Earopa,  the 
daughter  of  Agenor.  He  banbhed  himself  fVom 
Crete,  after  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  make 
himself  king  in  preference  to  lus  elder  brother 
Minos,  and  he  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  boilt 
the  town  of  Miletus.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  to  assist  Priam  a^punst  the  Greeks,  where 
he  was  attended  by  his  friend  and  companion 
GlaucQs.  He  was  at  last  killed  by  Patrodus, 
ailer  he  had  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  ene- 
my, and  his  body,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  was  con- 
▼eyed  to  Lyda  bj  Apollo^  where  his  friends  and 
relations  pfid  him  tuneial  honours,  and  raised 
a  monument  Co  perpetuate  his  valour.  Accord- 
ing to  some  mythobgists,  the  brother  of  king 
Minoe,  and  the  prince  who  assisted  Priam,  were 
two  diflerent  persons.     This  last  was  king  of 


Lyda,  and  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Laodamia.  tkd 
rhter  of  Bellerophon  andf  lived  about  a  hun- 


daugl 


dred  Tears  after  the  sge  of  the  son  of  Eurou*. 
^P^tod.  3,  c.  l.-'Herodot,  1,  c  173.— «ro6. 18. 

--^wjer  iZ.  16. XL  A  son  of  Neptune, 

Killed  by  Hercules  for  his  barbarous  treatment 
of  ^langeis.     Vid,  Part  I. 

Satubnius,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
tnd  Neptune,  as  being  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

Batdhnus,  a  son  <^  Ccelus,  or  Uranus,  by 
Teira,  called  also  Titea,Thea,  or  Titheia.  hS 
was  naturally  artful,  and,  by  means  of  his  mo- 
ther, he  revmeed  himself  on  his  fetber,  and  fer 
ever  prevented  him  from  increasing  the  dumber 
of  his  children,  whom  he  had  treated  with  un- 
fandness  and  confined  in  the  infernal  regions. 
Aft«r  this  tlw  sons  of  Ccelus  were  resto«»d  to 
Uber^,  and  Saturn  obtained  hiv*ftther«s  kinir- 
dmn  ^  the  consent  of  his  brother,  provided  he 
did  not  bnng  up  any  mate  chUdren.  Puisuant 
to  this  agreement,  Saturn  always  devound  his 
sons  as  soon  as  bom,  because,  as  some  observe, 
he  dreaded  from  them  a  retafiation  of  his  un- 
kmdness  to  his  falher,  tiU  Us  wife  Rhea,  unwU- 
hng  to  see  her  children  nerish,  concealed  from 
her  husband  the  birth  of  Jupit«r,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  and  instead  of  the  children,  she  gave  him 
Isfffe  stones,  which  he  immedistely  swallowed 
without  perceiving  the  deceit  Titan  was  some 
time  after  in/brmed  that  Saturn  had  concealed 
his  male  children,  therefore  he  made  war  against 
him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him  with  Rhea* 
and  Jupiter,  who  vras  secretly  educated    in 

9l?^^  ^  ~<*"^  fi^^^  "R  than  he  flew  to 
deitv^  htt  father,  and  to  replace  him  on  his 
throne.  Saturn,  unmindful  of  his  son's  kind- 
ness, conspired  against  Mm*  when  he  heard  that 
•  J*J^  ^°^  ^against  him  i  but  Jupiter  ba- 
nwhedhim  from  his  throne,  and  the  father  fled 
foi  safiety  into  Italy,  where  the  country  retained 
the  name  of  LaHum,  as  being  the  place  of  his 
^^^  ilauoy  ^  Janus,  who  was  then 
King  of  ludy,  received  Saturn  with  marks  of 
attention,  he  made  hfan  his  partner  on  the  throne  t 

— u5^  H"^  °^  **^^'*  employed  himlelf  in 
cmiiang  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people 
^  Italy;  and  in  teaching  them  agricuhure  and 
the  useful  and  liberal  arts.  h5  reign  there 
was  so  mild  and  popular,  so  beneficent  and  vir- 
tuous, that  mankind  have  called  it  the  golden 
age,  to  Ultimate  the  happiness  and  tranquillity 
which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.  The  worship  erf 
^turn  was  not  so  solemn  or  so  universal  as  tbat 
of  J  upiter.  It  was  usual  to  ofo  human  victims 
on  his  altaisj  but  this  barbaious  custom  was 


abolished  by  Hel^Ies,  who  substituted  «wi^n 
images  of  clay.  In  the  sacrifices  of  Saturn,  the 
priest  always  performed  the  ceremony  with  his 
head  uncovered,  which  wss  unusual  at  other 
solemnities.  The  god  is  generally  represented 
as  an  okl  man  bent  through  aee  siid  infirmity. 
He  holds  a  scythe  in  his-nghthand,  with  a  ser- 
pent which  bites  ita  own  taU,  which  is  an  vmt- 
Uem  of  time  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  year. 
In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  child,  which  he  raises 
up  as  if  instantly  to  devour.it.  Tatius,  king  of 
the  SaMnes,  fiist  built  a  temple  to  Saturn  on 
the  Capitoline  hill,  a  second  was  afterwards  add- 
ed by  TuUus  Hostilius,  and  a  third  by  the  fiist 
consuls.  On  liis  statues  were  generally  hung 
fetters,  in  commemoration  of  the  chains  he  had 
worn  when  iibprisoned  by  Jupiter.  From  thb 
drcumstance  all  slaves  that  obtained  their  liber- 
ty generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him.  Dur- 
ing the  celebratbn  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  chains 
were  taken  from  the  statues,  to  intimate  the  free- 
dom and  the  independence  which  mankind  en« 
joyed  during  the  golden  age.  One  of  his  tem- 
ples at  Rome  vras  appropriated  fer  the  public 
treasury,  and  it  was  there  also  that  the  names  of 
fereign  ambassadors  were  enrolfed.     BeMod. 

319.— Pant.  8,  c  a— 7Y6t«tt.  el.  3,  v.  35.--W 

m^.  iZ.— Opid.  Fatt,  4,  v.  197.— Jlrf.  1,  v.  123. 

SiTYiii,  demi-gods  of  the  country  whose 

origin  is  unknown.    They  are  represented  like 

men,  but  with  the  fSeet  and  the  legs  of  goati^  shoii 
horns  on  the  head,  and  the  wlnSe  bcSy  covered 
with  thick  hair.  They  chiefly  attended  npon 
Bacchus,  and  rendered  themselves  known  in  his 
oigies  by  their  riot  and  lasdviousness.  The 
fint  finiits  of  every  thing  were  generally  ofie/wl 
to  them.  The  Romans  pronuscuousnr  called 
them  Jbuni  JPann,  and  SylvdnL  It  is  said 
that  a  SatvrwasbrwurhtioSylla,  asthatgenerel 
returned  from  Thesfcly.  The  monster  had  been 
surprised  while  asleep  in  a  cave  j  but  his  voice 
was  inarticulate  when  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  general,  and  Sylla  was  so  disrat- 
ed with  it,  tbat  he  ordered  it  to  be  instantw  re- 
moved. The  monster  answered  in  every  dMrree 
the  description  which  the  poets  and  peiaten£ive 
given  of  the  Satyrs.  Paut.  1,  c  S^Phtt  in 
^.-FJrflr.  eU,  b,  v.  13.-Orid. Bn^^y, 

SiURUB,  a  fiimous  robber  of  Elis,  killed  by 
Hereules.    Pau»,  6,  c.  21.  ' 

ScAMANDER,  a  SOU  of  Coiybss  and  Demodioe, 
who  brought  a  cok>ny  firom  Crete  into  Phrvgia! 
and  settled  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  where  he 
mtroduced  the  festivals  of  Cybele  and  the 
dances  of  the  Cofjrbantes.  He,  some  time  ^ler, 
lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  threw  himsblf 
into  the  river  Xanthus,  which  ever  after  bore 
his  nan^  Hb  sonin-law  Teueer  soooeeded 
bun  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  He  had 
two  daughters,  Thymo  and  Callirhoe.  ApoUod. 
3,  c.  1%—Diod.  4.     Vid.  Part  L 

SciASTEs.  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Leoeds- 
mon,  frem  the  village  Sdas,  were  be  was  paiti- 
culariy  worshipped.  Lucoph,  be^—TzeiMcs. 
loco, 

SciNis,  a  cruel  robber,  who  tied  men  to  the 
boughs  of  treesL  which  he  had  foidbly  bro«^ 
together,  and  wnich  he  afterwards  unloosened 
so  that  their  Hmbs  were  torn  in  an  instant  fhiQ 
their  body.    Ovid.  Met.  X  y.  440. 
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SciROi^-  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica^  who  [  12,  v.  QS.^Ovid.  Met.  14,  ▼•  ^  dbc— /'oftr. 

pltmdered  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^^untry,  and    2,  c.  3i.-^ffygin.  fab.  199. Sooie  authon,  m0 

threw  them  down  from  the  highest  rock  into  Propert.  4,  e/.  4,  v.  39,  and  Virg.  Ed.  6,  t.  74, 
the  aea,  after  be  had  obliged  them  to  wait  upon  with  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  500,  have  eonfouoded  the 
him  and  to  wash  his  feet.    Thcseua  littacked    daughter  of  Typhon  with  the  daughter  of  Ni- 


him,  and  treated  him  as  he  treated  travellers. 
According  to  Ovid,  the  earth  at  well  as  the  sea 
lelbaed  to  receive  the  bones  of  Sciron,  which 
renained  for  soma  time  suspended  in  the  air,  till 
they  were  changed  into  large  rocks  Cdled  Sci- 
ronia  Saxa^  situate  between  Megara  and  Co- 
rinth. There  was  a  road  near  them  which  bore 
the  name  of  3citt>n,  naturally  smaO  and  nar- 
row, bat  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Adrian.  Some  suppose  that  Ino  throw  herself 
into  the  sea  from  one  of  these  rocks.  Sciron 
bad  married  the  daughter  of  Cvchreus  a  king  of 
Salamis.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Telamon, 
the  son  of  uEacus.  Ovid.  7,  A^.  v.  444.  Be- 
raid.  2,  v.  ^B.-Strab.  9.— Jfe/a,  2,  a.  13.— P/tn. 
8;  c.  47.— /Worf.  4.— Hy^^a.  fab.  Z8.^Propert. 
3,  el.  H  ▼•  12.— Pan*.  1,  c.  44.— i&neca.  N. 
D.  5,  c.  17. 

ScTLLi,  L  a  daughter  of  Nisus.  king  of  Me- 
gara, who  became  enamoured  of  Minos,  as  that 
monarch    besieged  her  father's  capital.      To 
make  him  sensible  of  her  passion,  she  informed 
him  that  she  would  deliver  Megara  into  his 
iuuids  if  he  promised  to  marry  her>    Minos 
conaeDted,  ana  as  the  proaperity  of  Ateara  de- 
pended on  a  golden  hair  which  was  op  »e  bead 
of  Nisus,  Scylla  cut  it  off  as  her  fiither  was 
asleep,  and  from  that  moment  the  sallies  of  the 
Matarians  were  nnsucceasful,  and  the  enemy 
eanly  became  masters  of  the  piaoe,    ScvIIa  was 
disappointed  in  her  expectalionai  ana  Minos 
tren^Bd  her  with  such  contempt  and  ridicule, 
t|iat  she  threw  herself  from  a  tower  into  the 
•ea,  or,  according  to  other    acooonta,  she  was 
c^nged  into  a  lark  by  the  gods,  and  her  fiither 
into  a  hawk.     Ovid,  Tritt,  2,  v.  393.— Pans. 
S,  o.  34.— Pn9>ert.  3;  el.  19,  v.  21.— A^^'n.  fab. 
198.—  Vtrr,  G.  1,  v.  405^  Ac II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Typhon,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Phorcys,  who 
was  greauy  loved  by  Glaucus,  one  of  the  dei^es 
of  tCs  sea.    ScyUa  scorned  the  addresses  of 
GlanouSySiid  the  god,  to  render  her  more  propi- 
tious,-applied  to  Circe,  whose  knowledge  of 
herbs  ana  incantations  was  univefsally  admired. 
Ciroe  no  sooner  saw  him  than  she  becaipe  ena- 
moured of  him,  and,  instead  of  giving  him  the 
required  assistance,  she  attempted  to  make  him 
forget  Scylla,  but  in  vain.    To  punish  her  rival, 
Circe  poured  the  juice  of  some  poisonous  herbs 
into  the  waters  of  the  fountain  wfiere  Scvlla 
bathed,  and  no  sooner  had  the  nymph  touched 
the  pUoe,  than  she  found  every  part  of  her  body 
babw  the  waist  changed  into  fnffhtful  monsters 
like  doga,  which  never  ceased  barking.    The 
rest  of%r  body  >as8amed  an  equally  hideous 
form.    She  found  herself  supported  by  twelve 
foeCf  and  she  had  six  different  beads,  each  with 
three  rows  of  teeth.    This  sudden  metamorpho- 
sis so  terrified  her,  that  she  threw  herself  into 
that  part  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  coast  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  where  she  was  changed  into 
mckj^  which  continued  to  bear  her  name,  and 
which  were  universally  deemed  by  the  ancients 
very  dangi  r30s  to  sailors.    During  a  tempest  the 
waves  are  described  by  modem  navigators  as 


BUS.     Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  421,  Ac. 

Scythes,  or  Scttha,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  m 
daughter  of  Tellus.  Half  his  body  was  that  of 
a  man,  and  the  rest  that  of  a  serpent.  He  be- 
came king  of  a  country  which  he  called  Scy  thia« 
Diod.2. 

Seoetia,  a  divinity  at  Rome}  invoked  by  the 
husbandmen  that  the  harvest  might  be  plentifoL 
Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c  a— Afocrofr.  1,  c.  16. — 
Pau».  18,  c  2. 

Selimnus,  a  shepherd  of  Achaia,  who  for 
some  time  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  nympb 
Argyra  without  interruption.  Arma  was  at 
last  disgusted  with  her  lover,  ana  the  she|>- 
herd  dicM  through  melancholy,  and  was  chan^^' 
ed  into  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Argyra 
was  ako  changed  into  a  fountain,  and  mingled 
her  waters  with  those  of  the  Setimnus.  Pou^. 
7,  c.  23.  ' 

S^mSle,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Hermion<% 
the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venust    She  was  (en« 
derly  bdoved  by  Jupiter,  and  aAer  death  was 
honoured  with  immortality  under  the  nam*  of 
Throne.    Some,  however,  suppose  that  ahe  re* 
mained  in  the  infernal  reoiotts  till  Bacchus,  her 
son,  wis  permitted  to  brmg  her  badL    {Vid, 
Bacchu».\    There  were  in  Unt  temple  of  Diana, 
at  TroBsene,  two  altars  raised  to  the  infernal 
gods,  one  of  which  was  over  an  aperture  through 
which,  as  Pausanias  reports.  Bacchus  returned 
from  hell  with  his  mother.    Semele  vfarparticn* 
larly  worshipped  at  Brasis  in  LAConia,  wherp, 
according  to  a  certain  tradition,  she  hiid  been 
driven  by  the  winds  with  her  son,  after  Cadmus 
hdd  exposed  her  on  the  sea  on  account  of  her 
incontinent  amour  with  Jupiter.    The  mother 
of  Bacchus,  though  she  received  divine  hoDoa|% 
had  no  lemples ;  she  had  a  statue  in  a  temple 
of  Ceres,  at  Thebes,  in  iSosotia.    Pons.  3,  c  24, 
I.  9,  c.  b.—Btnod.  Thtog.-^Bomer.  H.  H  ▼• 
323. — Ort^ittu.  Hymn.—Eurip.  in  Bacck.-^ 
ApoUod.  3,  &  4.—OHd.  Met.  Z,  v.  254.     F\mL 
3,  V.  715.— ZWod.  3  and  4.  - 

SemOnes,  inferior  deltieB  of  Rome,  Mt  in  the 
number  of  the  great  gods.  Among  these  were 
Faun  us,  the  Satyrs,  Priapus,  YertmnnuS)  Ja- 
nus, Pan,  Silenus,  and  all  such  illuatrioiis  he* 
roes  as  had  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
The  word  seems  \a  be  the  same  as  vemx  ho* 
mines f  beeauae  they  were  inferior  to  the  supreme 
gods,  and  superior  to  men.  Ovid^  Fast.  %  v. 
213. 

Sbmosakcius^  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Romania 
among  the  tndigdes,  or  sudi  as  were  bom  and 
educated  in  their  country. 

Serapis,  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  He  had  a  majp- 
nificent  temple  at  Memphis,  another  very  lich 
at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at  Canopus.  The 
worship  of  Scrapis  was  introduced  at  Rome  by 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  A.  D.  146,  and 
the  mysteries  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  May,  but 
with  so  much  licentiousness  that  the  senate 
were  soon  after  obUged  to  abolish  it.  Herodo- 
tus, who  speaks  in  a  very  circumstantial  man- 


roaring  drsadfuU^  when  driven  into  the  rough  I  ner  of  the  deities,  and  of  the  religion  of  tha 
and  tineven  cayities  of  the  rock.    Bomer,  Od,  <  Egrptiansi  makes  no  mention  of  tlw  god  Sera* 
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piok    ApoUodorus  mlvii  it  is  the  mae  m  the  bull 

4,  c  83.— iSSfroft.  n.^ifariial.  9.  ep.  30. 
rTbough  8eiapb  was  a  deity  long  known  to 
tho~  Egyptians,  nie  wonhipwaa  not  formaDy  ht- 
trodiiced  into  Egypt  until  Ptolemy  Soter  caused 
ilia  statue  to  be  transpofted  ftom  Pontna,  and 
placed  in  a  magnificent  temple  erected  by  him 
to  receive  it  in  Alexandria.  In  his  minute  ac- 
count of  the  Ei^ptian  religion,  Ao.  Herodotus 
makes  no  mention  of  Serapis,  nor  is  he  found 
in  any  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  of  unmix- 
ed £!gyptian  origin.  He  belongs^  therefore, 
we  may  presume,  to  the  Alexandrian  db^  and 
unites  the  Greek  with  the  Egyptian  mytholo- 

SiBTLLX.  certain  women  inspired  by  heaven, 
who  flourisiied  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  number  is  unknown.    Plato  speaks  of 
one,  others  of  two,  Pliny  of  three,  iElian  of  four, 
and  Varro  of  ten.  an  opinion  which  is  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  learned.    These  ten  Sibyls 
generally  resided  in  the  following  places,  Persia, 
Libya,  Delphi,  Curoe  in  Italy,  Erythrsa,  Sa- 
mos,  Cums  in  iEolia,  Marpessa  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Ancyra  in  Phrygia,  and  Tiburtis.    The 
inost  celebrated  of  the  Sibyls  is  that  of  Cumo 
in  Italy,  whom  some  have  called  by  the  diffisrent 
names  of  AmaltluBa,  Demophile.   tierophile, 
Daphne,  Manto,  Phemonoe,  and  Deiphobe.    It 
is  said  that  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  that,  to  make  her  sensible  of  his  passion, 
he  offered  to  give  her  whatever  she  should  ask. 
The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  as 
she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  unfor- 
tunately forgot  to  ask  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
health,  vigour,  and  bloom,  of  wmch  she  was 
then  in  possession.    The  god  granted  her  her 
request,  but  she  refbsed  to  gratiQr  the  passion  of 
her  lover,  though  he  oflered  her  perpetual  youth 
and  beauty.    Some  time  after  she  became  old 
and  decrepit,  her  finrm  decayeil,  melancholy  pale- 
neatf  and  naggard  looks  succeeded  to  bloom  and 
cheerfulness.     She  had    already  lived  about 
seven  hundred  years  when  iEfneas  came  to 
Italy;  and,  as  some  have  imagined,  she  had 
throe  centuries  more  to  live  before  her  y^irs 
were  as  numerous  as  the  grains  of  sand  which 
she  had  in  her  hand.    She  gave  JEneas  instruc- 
tions how  to  find  his  fiither  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions^ and  even  conducted  him  to  the  entrance 
of  hell.    It  was  usual  in  the  Sibyl  to  write  her 
prophecies  on  leaves,  which  she  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  her  cave,  and  it  required  particular 
care  in  such  as  consulted  her  to  take  up  these 
leaves  before  they  were  dispersed  by  the  wind, 
as  their  meaning  then  became  incomprehensi- 
ble.   Acoording  to  the  most  authentic  historians 
of  the  Roman  republic,  one  of  tho  Sibyls  came 
to  the  palace  of  Tarquin  the  Second,  with  nine 
volumes/which  she  onered  to  sell  for  a  very  hi^ h 
price.    The  monarch  disregarded  her,  and  sne 
mmvBdiately  disappetfed,  and  socm  after  return- 
ed, when  ui6  had  burned  three  of  the  volumes. 
She  asked  the  same  price  for  tho  remaining  six 
books ;  and  when  Tarquin  refused  to  buy  them, 
she  burned  three  more,  and  still  persistea  in  de- 
manding the  same  sum  of  money  for  tho  three 
that  wore  left.    This  extraordinary  behaviour 
astonished  Tarquin ;  he  bought  the  books,  and 
the  Sibyl  instantly  vanished  and  never  after 
appeared  to  the  world.    These  books  were  pre- 
Pabt  IlL-5  E 


served  with  great  care  by  the  monarch,  and  call* 
ed  the  SpnflUne  venet.    A  colkse  of  priests 
was  appointed  to  have  the  care  of  them ;  and 
such  reverence  did  the  Romans  entertain  for 
these  prophetic  books,  that  they  were  odnsulted 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  ana  only  when  the 
state  seemed  to  be  in  dangor.    Whra  the  capi- 
tol  was  burnt  in  the  troubles  of  Sylla,  the  Si- 
b^Ilioe  verses,  whkh  weip  denositea  tbere^  pe- 
rished in  the  confiagratbn;  ana  to  repair  the  kws 
which  the  repubKo  seemed  to  have  sustained, 
commissioners  were  immediately  sent  to  difier- 
ent  parts  of  Greeca  to  collect  whatever  verses 
coulu  be  found  of  the  inspired  writings  of  tho 
Sibyls.  The  fate  oftheseSit^lUne  verses,  which 
were  collected  after  the  conflagration  of  the  capi* 
tol,  is  unknown.    There  are  now  eight  hoAm 
of  Sibylline  verses  extant^but  they  are  univer- 
sally reckoned  spurious.    The^  speak  so  pbinlj 
of  our  Saviour,  of  his  suffennga,  and  of  his 
death,  as  even  to  surpass  far  the  anblime  predic- 
tion of  Isaiah  in  description;  .and  therefore  from 
this  very  circumstance  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  composed  in  the  second  century,  by  some 
of  the  followers  of  Christianity,  who  wished  to 
convince  the  heathens  of  their  error,  by  assist- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious 
artifice.    Tho  word  Sibyl  seems  to  be  derived 
from  vtov  ^lolice  fbr  Att  Jotis^  and  ^ovAveonn- 
lium,    Ptut.  in  Pfued.-'JElUtn,  V,  U,  12,  c 
35.— Paw.  10,  c.  13,  Ac— i>fod.  4-.Orw<. 
Met.  14,  V.  109  and  140.—  Virg.  jEn,  3,  v.  449, 
1.  6,  V.  36.— l/ucan.  1,  v.  664.— PKn.  13,  c.  13. 
— T^or.  4,c.  L— SWhi^f.— Ofe.  OUU,  3.— Toi. 
Max.  1,  c.  ],  1.  8,  c.  15,  Ac 
SKrHJBfTs.     Vid.  Part  11. 
StLBNUR,'a  demi-god,  who  became  the  nurse, 
tho  preosptor,  and  attendant  of  the  god  Bac- 
chus.   Ho  vTas,  as  some  suppose^  son  of  Pan, 
or,  accordinff  to  others,  of  Mercury  or  of  Terra. 
Malea  in  Lesbos  was  the  place  of  hie  birth. 
After  death  he  received  divine  honours,  and  had 
a  temple  in  Ells.    SUenns  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  fat  and  jolly  old  man,  riding  on  an 
ass,  crowned  with  noweriL  and  always  intoxi- 
cated.   He  was  once  found  by  some  peasants  in 
Phryffia,  after  ho  had  lost  his  way  and  could 
not  f<3low  Bacchus,  and  he  was  carried  to  king 
Midas,  who  received  him  vrith  great  attention. 
He  detained  htm  fbr  ten  days,  and  afterwards 
restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded vrith  the  power  of  turning  into  gold 
whatever  he  touched.    Some  authors  assert  ihst  - 
Silenus  was  a  philosopher,  who  accompanied 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  assisted 
him  by  the  soundness  of  nis  counsels.    From 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  he  is  often  intro- 
duced speaking  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  philoso- 
pher concerning  the  formation  of  the  world  and 
the  nature  of  things.    The  Fauns  in  general, 
and  the  Satyrs,  are  often  called  Silent    Pmu, 
3,  c.  25, 1.  9,  c  34.— Witot/.  33.— Or^  Met, 
i.—Hvgin.  fab.  191.— DM.  3,  Ac— C*c.  7V«c. 
1,  c  48.— >E/tffn.  V.  H.  3,  c.  18.— FtV^  Scf, 
6,  V.  13. 

Stlvakus.  a  rural  deity,  son  of  sn  Italian 
shepherd.  He  is  generally  represented  as  half 
a  man  and  half  a  goat  According  to  Virgil,  ho 
was  son  of  Picus,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Msra, 
or  according  to  Plutarch,  of  Valeria  Tusculaw 
naria.  Tho  worship  of  Silvanus  veas  establish  - 
cd  only  in  Italy,  where,  as  some  authors  have 
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imagined,  he  reigned  in  the  age  of  Evander. 
Thu  deity^  wai  eometimes  Tepiesented  holdinc 
a  cypress  in  his  hand,  en  account  of  his  regard 
for  a  beanliftil  yoath,  called  Cyparissos,  who 
was  changed  into  a  tree  of  the  same  name.  Sil- 
yanus  presided  over  gardens  and  limits,  and  he 
is  often  confounded  with  the  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
and  Silenus.  Plut.  inparatL—  Virg.  EcL  10. 
O.  1,  V.  20,  1.  %  V.  493.— J5/ian.  Anim.  6,  c. 
43.— Omtf.  Met.  10.— flbro^.  ep.  2,—Diimya. 
UaL     VitL  Part  II. 

6iN0i,  a  nymph  of  ArcadiSi  who  brought  np 
Pan. 
SiiiOK.  Vid,  Part  11. 
Sin6pb.  a  daughter  of  the  Asopns  by  Me- 
thone.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  car- 
ried her  away  to  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son 
called  Syrus.    Diod.A.     T^.  Part  I. 

SiaaNsa,  sea  nymphs  who  charmed  so  much 
with  their  meledious  vc«ce,  that  all  for^  their 
employments  to  listen  with  more  attention,  and 
atttfttfiedforwantofibod.    They  were  daugh- 
tem  of  the  Achelous,  by  the  muse  CaUiope,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  Melpomene  or  Ternei- 
chore.    They  were  three  in  number,  called  Far- 
thenope,  Ligeia,  and  Leocosia,  or,  according  to 
others,  Mdpe,  Aslaophonos,  and  Thelxiope  or 
Thelxione,  and  they  usually  lived  in  a  small 
island  near  cape  Pelorus  in  Sicily.    According 
to  Ovid,  they  were  so  disconsolate  at  the  rape  of 
Proserpine,  that  they  prayed  the  gods  to  give 
them  wings  that  they  might  seek  her  in  the  %ia 
as  well  as  by  land.    The  Sirens  were  informed 
by  the  oracle,  that  as  soon  as  any  persons  pass- 
ed by  them  without  suffering  themselves  t6  be 
channed  by  their  songs,  they  should  perish ;  and 
their  melody  had  prevailed  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  all  passengers,  tiU  Ulysses,  informed  of 
the  power  of  their  voice  by  Circe,  stopped  the 
ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  and  ordered 
himself  to  be  tied  to  tho  mast  of  his  ship,  and  no 
attention  to  be  paid  to  his  commands  snould  he 
wish  to  stay  and  listen  to  the  song.    Upon  thb 
artifice  of  Ulysses,  the  Sirens  were  so  disap- 
pointed that  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea 
and  perished.     Some  authors  say  that  the  Si- 
rens challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill  in 
singing,  ana  that  the  latter  proved  victorious, 
and  piuckcd  the  feathers  from  the  wings  of  their 
adversaries,  with  which  they  made  themselves 
crowns.    The  place  whore  Uie  Sirens  destroyed 
themselves  was  afterwards  called  SvrenU^  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily.    Virgil,  however,  JEn.  6,  v. 
864,  places  the  Slirenum  Scopuli  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  near  tho  islaiid  of  Caprea.    The  Sirens 
arc  oiften  represented  holding,  one  a  lyre,  a  se- 
cond a  flute,  and  tho  third  singing.    Potts.  10, 
c.  6rf— flbmer.  Od.  12,  v.  167.— iSIfrot.  6.— ^w- 
mian.  29,  c.  2. — By  gin.  fab.  141. — ApoUod.  % 
c.  4.—  Ovid.  Met.  h.  v.  555,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v. 
311— Aaf.  12,  V.  33. 

SiOTPHUs,  a  brother  of  Athamas  and  Salmo- 
neus,  son  of  ^oins  and  Enarctta,  the  most  craf- 
ty prince  of  the  heroic  a^cs.  He  married  Me- 
ropc,  tho  daughter  of  Atlas,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Pandarens,  by  whom  he  had  several 
childien.  He  built  Ephjm,  called  afterwards 
Corinth.  It  is  reported  that  Sisyphus,  mistruat- 
ing  Autolycus,  who  stole  tho  neighbourtng 
ftocks,  marked  his  bulls  under  the  feet,  and 
whua  they  had  been  carried  away  by  the  dJi- 
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honesty  of  Mi  friood,  ho  confounded  and  oafO'' 
nished  the  thief  by  selecting  from  his  numerous 
flocks  these  bulls,  which  by  the  mark  he  knew 
to  be  hb  own.    After  his'  death,  Sisyphus  waa 
condemned  in  hell,  to  roll  to  the  top  of  a  bill  a 
bu^e  stone,  which  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
summit  than  it  fell  back  into  the  j^ain  with  im- 
petuosity, and  rendered  his  punishment  eternal. 
The  causes  of  this  rigorous  sentence  arc  va- 
riouslv  reported.    Some  attribute  it  to  bis  con- 
tinual depredation^  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  his  cruelty  in  laying  heaps  of  stones  oa 
those  >M^om  he  had  plun&rcd^and  suflering 
them  to  expire  in  the  most  agonizing  torments. 
Others,  to  the  insult  offered  to  Pluto,  in  chain- 
ins  death  in  his  palace,  and  detaining  her  till 
^&r8,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  hell,'went  to 
deliver  her  from  confinement.    Others  suppose 
that  Jupiter  inflicted  this  puniiAment  because 
he  told  Asopus  where  his  daughter  .^^ina  ^td 
been  carried  away  by  her  raviahcr.    The  moro 
followed  opinion  however  is,  that  Sisyphus,  on 
hb  death-bed.  entreated  hb  wife  to  leave  hm 
body  unburiea ;  and  when  he  came  into  Pinto's 
kingdom,  he  received  tho  permission  of  return- 
ing upon  earth  topunish  this  seeioing  negligence 
of  hb  wife,  but,  however,  on  promise  o?  imme- 
diately returning.     But  ne  was  no  sooner  out 
of  the  infernal  regions,  than  ho  violated  hb  en- 
gagements ;  and  when  he  was  at  last  brou^^ht 
back  to  hell  by  Mars,  Pluto,  to  punUh  hb  want 
of  fidelity,  condemned  him  to  roll  a  huge  stone 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain.    Tho  institutian  of 
the  Pythian  games  b  attributed  by  some  to  Si- 
syphus.   To  be  of  the  blood  of  Sisyphus  waa 
deemed  disgraceful  among  the  ancients.     Ho- 
mer. Od.  11,  V.  592.—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  616.— 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  V.  459, 1.  13,  v.  32.     FasL  4,  v. 
175,  in  Ibid.  191.— Pan*.  9,  dLC^Borat.  2,od. 
14,  v.  20.     Vid,  Part  H. 
Smilax.     Vid.  Crocus. 
SMrKTnEUs.  one  of  the  surnames  of  Apollo 
in  Phrygia,  wncre  tho  inhabitants  raised  him  a 
temple  because  he  had  destroyed  a  number  of 
rats  that  infested  the  country.    These  rats  were 
called  cfttvBat,  in    tbs   iangua^   of  Phrygia^ 
whence  the  samaroc.     There  w  another  story 
similar  to  thb  related  by  the  Greek  scholiast  of 
Hovier.  JR.  l,v.  39.— STrob.  13.— OrW,  Met. 
12,  V.  585. 

Sol,  (the  sun,^  waa  an  object  of  veneration 
among  tno  ancients.  It  was  narticulariy  wor- 
shipped by  tho  Persians,  unaer  the  name  of 
Mithras ;  and  was  the  Baal  or  Bel  of  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Belphcgor  of  the  Moabites,  the  Mo- 
loch of  tho  Canaanitcs,  the  Osms  of  the  Egyp- 
tbns,  and  tho  Adonis  of  the  Svrians.  The 
Maasagetffi  sacrificed  horses  to  the  sun  on  ac- 
count of  their  swiftness.  According  to  some 
of  the  ancient  poets,  Sol  and  Apollo  were  two 
difi&rent  persons.  Apollo,  however,  and  Phce- 
.  bus  and  Bol,  are  universally  supposed  to  be  tho 
same  deity. 

SoMNu^,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  one  of 
the  infernal  deities,  and  presided  oversleep.  Hb 
palace,  according  to  some  mythologists,  b  a  dark 
cave  where  the  sun  never  j»ene(rates.  At  tba 
entrance  arc  a  number  of  poppies  and  somnife^ 
rous  herbs.  The  god  himself  is  represented  as 
asleep  on  a  bed  of  Teathers  with  black  curtains. 
The  dreams  stand  by  him,  and  Morphcos,  as 
hu  principal  minister,  watches  to  prevent  ihin 
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noise  from  awaking  him.  The  LacedsmonianB 
always  placed  the  image  of  Somnus  near  that  of 
death.  UcMod.  Theog. — Homer.  JL 14. —  Virg, 
jEn.  6,  V.  893.— Ortc/.  Met  11. 

Soph  A  X,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Tinga,  the 
widow  of  Antsus,  who  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Tingis,  in  Mauritania,  and  from  whom  were 
descended  Diodorus,  and  Juha  king  of  Maurita- 
nia.    Strab.  3. 

SoKGE,  a  dnughler  of  CEncu*  king  of  Caly- 
don,  hy  ^thea,  daughter  of  Thestius.  She 
married  Andremon,  and  waa  mother  of  Oxilua. 
Apollod.  I  and  2. 

SospiTA,  a  surname  of  Juno  in  Latium.  Her 
mcst  famous  temple  waa  at  Lanu\ium.  She 
had  also  two  at  Rome,  and  her  statue  was  cover- 
ed with  a  goat-skin,  with  a  buckle,  dtc  tdv, 
3,  G,  8,  Sic.—rtstus.  de  V.  sig, 

SoTiiis,  an  Egyntian  name  of  the  constella- 
tion called  Siriufl,  which  received  divine  honours 
in  that  country. 

SrART/K,  or  SriRTi,  a  name  given  to  those 
men  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth  which 
(yailmus  sowed.  They  all  destroyed  one  ano- 
ther exrept  five,  who  survived,  and  assisted 
Cn«!mu9  in  building  Thebes. 

SpHERUs,  on  arm-bearer  of  Pelopft,  son  of 
Tantalus.  He  was  buried  in  a  small  island 
near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  from  him 
was  called  Spheria^     Paus.  5,  c.  10. 

Sphinx,  a  monster  which  had  the  bead  and 
breasts  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  tail 
of  a  serpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  paws  of  a 
lion,  and  a  human  voice.  It  sprang  from  the 
union  of  Orthos  with  the  Chima}ra,  or  of  Ty- 
pUon  with  Echidna.  The  Sphinx  had  been 
sent  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  by  Juno^ 
who  wished  to  punish  the  family  of  Cadmus, 
which  she  persecuted  with  immortal  hatred,  and 
it  laid  this  part  of  Bocotia  under  continual  alarms 
by  proposing  enigmas,  and  devouring  the  inha- 
bitants if  unable  to  explain  them.  In  the  midst 
of  their  consternation  the  Thebans  were  told  by 
the  oracle,  that  the  Sphinx  would  destroy  her- 
self as  soon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  sho  proposed 
was  explained.  In  this  enigma  she  wished  to 
know  what  animal  walked  on  four  legs  in  the 
inomircr,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  evening. 
Upon  this  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  promised  his 
crown,  and  his  sister  Jocasta  in  marriage,  to 
him  who  could  deliver  his  country  from  the 
monster  by  a  successful  explanation  of  the 
cnignia.  It  wa«  at  last  happily  explained  by 
CEdipus,  who  observed  that  man  walked  on  his 
hands  and  feet  when  young  or  in  the  mominff 
of  life,  at  the  noon  of  life  ne  walked  erect^  and 
in  the  evening  of  his  days  he  supported  his  in- 
firmities upon  a*8tick.  [  Vid.  (Edipus.]  The 
Sphinx  no  sooner  heard  this  explanation  than 
she  dashed  her  bead  against  a  rock,  and  imme- 
diately expired.  Some  mythologists  wish  to  un- 
riddle the  fabulous  traditions  about  the  Sphinx, 
hj  the  supixMition  that  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Cadmus,  or  LaiuSj  infested  the  country  of 
Thebes  by  her  continual  depredations,  because 
she  had  been  refused  a  part  of  her  fathet's  pos- 
sessions. The  lion's  paw  expressed,  as  they 
observed,  her  cruelty,  the  body  of  the  dog  her 
lasciviousness,  her  enigmas  the  snares  she  laid 
for  strangers  and  travellers,  and  her  wings  the 
despatch  she  used  in  her  expeditions.  PluL — 
ae$iod.   Theog,  ▼.  236.^Ifygin,  fiib.  Gd*-- 


ApoUod.  3,  c.  S,^Diod.  4.— OWd  in  ib.  378.-i 
l^rab.  d.-SophocL  in  (Edip.  tyr. 

Statob,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  given  him  by 
Romulus  because  ho  stopped  (Mto)  the  flight  of 
the  Romans  in  a  battle  against  the  Sabineii. 
The  conaueror  erected  him  a  temple  under  that 
name.    Liv.  1,  c  13. 

Steluo,  a  youth  turned  into  tn  elf  by  Ceres, 
because  he  derided  the  goddewk  who  druik  with 
avidity  when  tired  and  afflicted  in  her  vain  pur- 
suit of  her  daughter  Proaerpine.  Ovid.  Met,  5, 
V.445. 

Stbnobcbi,  or  STHSKOirtXA.  Vid.  BelierO' 
pkon. 

Stentor,  one  of  the  Greeks  who  went  to  th» 
Trojan  war.  His  voice  alone  wa»  louder  than 
that  of  50  men  togQther.  Jiomtr,  JL  &,  v.  764. 
— JutJ.  13,  V.  112. 

St£r5pc,  I.  one  of  the  Pleiades,  daughters  of 
Atlas.    She  married  CBnomaua,  king  of  Piso), 

by  whom  she  had  Hippodamia,  &c. ^11.  A 

daughter  of  Parthaon,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Sirens. 

Sthenet.us,  I.  a  king  of  Mycensa,  son  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.  He  married  I^icippc 
the  daughter  of  Pelope,  by  whom  he  Iiad  two 
daughters,  and  a  ton  called  Eurystheua.  Sthe- 
nelos  made  war  against  Amphitryon,  who  had 
killed  Electryon  and  seized  his  kingdom.  He 
fought  with  success,  and  took  his  enemy  raison- 
er,  whom  he  transmitted  to  Eoiystheiii.  Jtbmer, 

IL  19,  V.  91.— Apollod.  %  c.  4. H.  A  son  of 

Capancus.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  of 
the  suitors  of  fieien.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  shut  up  in 
the  wooden  horse,  according  to  Vircil.    Pau», 

%  c.  18.—  Virg,  jEtu  2  and  10. -III.  A  son 

of  Androgens  the  son  of  Minos.  Heresies 
made  him  king  of  Thrace.  ApdUod.  3,  c  5.-— 
IV.  A  king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his  father 

Crotopus.    Pau8.  2,  c.  16. V.  A  son  of 

Actor,  who  accompanied  Hercules  in  his  expo- 
dition  against  the  Amazons.    Ho  was  killed  by 

one  of  these  females. VI.  A  son  of  Mchs, 

killed  by  Tydeus.    Apollod.  1,  c  8. 

Stilbe,  or  Stilbia,  a  daughter  of  Penncus 
by  Crcusa,  who  became  mother  of  CenUurus 
and  Lapitbus,  by  Apollo.     Diod.  4. 

Strenua,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  gave  vigour 
and  energy  to  the  weak  and  indolent,  Avg.  fie 
Civ.  D.  %c  11  and  16. 

STROPHiUi.     F*d.  Partl. 

Stttmphalus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Hia- 
tus and  Laodice.  He  made  war  against  Petoi^s, 
and  was  killed  in  a  truce.  Apolhd.  3,  c.  9.— 
Paus.  8,  c.  4.     Vid,  Part  I.  ^        «?  . 

Sryaus,  a  king  of  Albania,  to  whom  -o^les 
prmnised  his  daughter  Medea  in  marriage^  to 
obtain  his  assisUnoe  against  the  Argonauts. 
JTocc.  3,  V.  497,  L  8,  v.  358. 

Styx,  I.  a  daughtinr  of  Oecanns  and  Tetbys. 
Sho  married  PaltesL  by  whom  she  had  three 
daughters.  Victory,  Strength,  and  Valour,  ffe- 
Bid  Theog.  3(K3  and  ^\.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  2. 

II.  A  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 

it  flows  nine  "mes.  According  to  some  writers 
the  Styx  was  a  small  river  o(  Ijonacns  in  Ar- 
cadia, whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  venomous 
that  they  proved  fetal  to  such  as  tasted  them. 
Among  others,  Alexander  the  Great  is  men- 
tioned  asa  victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  mconse- 
quence  of  drinking  them.  They  even  consamed 
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tnm,  and  broke  all  remdM,  The  WDoderfhl 
propertiee  of  thw  water  sui^jgeated  the  idea  that 
It  was  a  liter  of  hell,  especiallj  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  a  Itttle  below  its  fountain 
bead.  The  gods  held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in 
stich  Teneratton  that  the^  always  swore  by 
them;  an  oath  which  was  inviolable.  If  any  m 
the  gods  had  perjured  themsehes,  Jupiter  obl^ed 
them  to  dank  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  which 
lolled  them  for  one  whole  year  into  a  senssless 
etopidity;  for  the  nine  fisuowing  years  they 
were  di^ved  of  the  ambrosia  and  tlie  nectar  of 
the  gods,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  years 
of  their  punishment,  they  were  restored  to  the 
assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  alt  their  original 
privileges.  It  b  said  that  this  veneration  was 
«hown  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received  its  name 
ijrom  the  nymph  Styx,  who  with  her  three 
daughters  assiMed  Jupiter  in  his  war  i^inst 
the  Titans.  HenocL  Theog.  v.  384,  775.— 
Bomer.  0(L  10,  t.  blZ.—Berodoi.  6,  c.  74.— 
Virg.  JBn.  6^  T.  323,  439,  Ac^^fyoOod.  1,  c. 
a—OvicC  Met,  3,  V.  89,  Ac-^Luean,  6,  v. 
378,  AA.'-Paui.  8,  c  17  and  18.— Cur/.  10,  c 
10. 

SuADl,  the  gbddess  of  persuasion,  called  Pi- 
tho  by  the  Greeks.  She  bad  a  form  of  worship 
estabushed  to  her  honour  first  by  Theseus.  She 
had  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Praxis  at 
Megara.  Ofc.  (fe  sZ.  Orat,  15.— Pau*.  1,  c  22 
and  43, 1  9,  c  35. 

SuMMANUs,  a  surname  of  Pluto,  as  prince  of 
the  dead,  tammuB  manium.  He  had  a  tcm- 
{Ae  at  Rome,  erected  during  the  wars  with 
Pyrrhos,  and  the  Rosiansbelieved  that  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  were  in  his  power  dur- 
ing ^  oight.    Oic.  de  div,^Ovid.  FoMt,  6,  v. 

Sylvia.     Vid.  Rhea. 

Stlvios.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Strinx,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of  the 
river  Laden.  Pan  became  enamoured  of  her, 
but  Syrinx  escaped,  and  at  her  own  request 
was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  reed  called  Sy- 
rinx by  the  Gieeks.  The  god  made  himseira 
pipe  with  the  reeds  into  which  his  fiivourite 
nymph  had  been  changed.  Chid,  Met  1. 
m.^Martial.  9,  epjS.  ' 

T. 


V. 


TiOEs,  a  son  of  Genius,  ffrandson  6f  Jupiter, 
vras  the  first  who  taught  the  12  nations  of  the 
Etrurians  the  sdenoe  of  augury  and  divination. 
it  is  said  that  he  was  found  by  a  Tuscan  plough- 
man in  the  form  of  a  clod,  and  that  he  assumed 
an  human  shape  to  instruct  this  nation,  which 
became  se  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
omens  and  incantations.  Cic.  de  Dw.  2,  c  23. 
"Ovid,  Met,  15,  Y.  SSa-IrtKwi.  1,  V.  6^ 

Talaub,  a  son  of  Bias  and  Veto,  fether  of 
Adrastus  by  Lysunache.  He  was  one  of  the 
AMjonauta.    ^/^oOod.  1.  c  9,  L  3,  a  6. 

Talus,  a  youth,  son  of  the  sitter  of  Dedalus, 
who  invented  the  saw,  compaa^M,  and  other 
mechanical  instruments.  His  vMe  beeame 
jealous  of  his  growing  fame,  and  murdered  him 
pnvateiy ;  or,  aooord&g  to  others,  he  threw  him 
down  from  the  citadel  of  Athens.  Talus  was 
changed  into  a  partridge  by  the  gods.  Ho  is 
abo  caOod  Calur,  Acalua,  Perdix,  and  Taliru 
ApoUod.  3,  c. l.-P«t«Ul,c  2L^0vid,  mSH 


TantIlides,  L  a  patronymie  a(^ied  to  tfi9 
descendants  of  Tantalus,  such  as  Niobe,  Her- 
mione^  dec— IL  Agamemnon  and  Menelaas, 
as  grandsons  of  Tantalus,  are  called  TaniaUdm 
fratree.     Ovid.  Ueroid.  8,  v.  45  and  122. 

Tantalus,  a kinsof  Lydk.  son  of  Jupiter, 
by  a  nymph  called  Pluto.  He  was  fiohcr  of 
Xviobe^  Pelops,  die  by  Dione,  one  of  the  Atlan- 
tides,  called  by  some  Euryanassa.  Tantalitf  is 
represented  b^  the  poets  as  punished  in  hell 
with  an  insatiable  thirst,  and  placed  up  to  Che 
chin  in  the  midst  of  a  pool  of  water,  which,  how- 
ever,  flows  away  as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  taste 
it  There  hangs  also  above  his  head,  a  bought 
richly  loaded  vrith  deKciovis  fruits;  whidi,  as 
soon  as  he  attempts  to  seize,  is  carried  away 
from  his  reach  by  a  sudden  blast  of  wind.  Ac- 
C(Hding  to  some  mythologists,  his  puniahraent 
is  to  sit  under  a  huge  stone  hung  at  some  dis- 
tance over  his  heaaTand  as  it  seems  every  ino> 
ment-  ready  to  fall,  he  is  kept  under  continual 
alarms  and  never  ceaaing  fom  The  causes  of 
this  eternal  punishment  are  variously  exphined. 
Some  declare  that  it  was  inflkied  uimn  iiim  bo- 
cause  he  stole  a  fiivourite  dcg^  which  Juniter 
had  intrusted  to  his  care  to  keep  his  tenqtle  in 
Crete.  Others  say  that  he  stole  away  the  nec- 
tar and  ambroMa  from  Uie  tables  of  the  gods,^ 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  assembtiea  of 
heaven,  and  that  he  rave  it  to  mortals  on  earth. 
Others  support  that  uis  proceeds  from  his  cruel- 
ty and  impiety  in  killing  his  son  Pebps,^  and  in 
serving  his  limbs  as  food  before  the  gods^  whose 
divini^  and  power  he  wished  to  try,  when  they 
had  stopped  at  his  house  as  they  passed  over 
Phrygia.  There  were  also  others  who  impute 
it  to  his  carrying  away  Granymedes.  Pindar^ 
Olymp.  l.—Bomer.  Od.  11,  v.  581.— Cfe.  2V«c. 

1,  c.  5,  L  4,  c.  16.— -BwWp.  tTi  fyhig.—ProperK 

2,  el.  1,  v.  GS.'-fforat,  1,  SaL  1,  v.  68. 
TaranIs,  a  name  of  Jufnter  among   the 

Gfauls,  to  whom  human  sacrincos  were  ofleted. 
Jjucan,  1,  V.  446. 

TaraxippuI^  a  deity  worshipped  at  Ehs.  His 
statue  was  placed  near  the  race  ground^  ancf  his 
protection  was  imphred  that  no  harm  might 
Happen  to  the  horses  during  the  gamea.  Pa^te. 
6,  c  90,  dtc.'-Dum^  BqE  2L  -  - :-  ^ 

Tartarus,  (pi.  a,  orum,)  one  of  the  legions 
of  hell,  where,  according  to  the  ancients,  the 
most  impious  and  guilty  amons  mankind  were 
punished.    It  viraa  surrounded  with  a  brazen 
wall,  and  its  entrance  was  continually  hidden 
ihHU  the  sight  by  a  cloud  of  darkness,  which  is 
repreeented  three  times  more  gloomy  than  the 
obscurest  night .  According  to  Hesiod  it  was  a. 
separate  prison,  at  a  greater  dk|iLnoe  ftom  the 
euth,  than  the  earth  is  from  IB  heavens.    Vir- 
gU  says  thaf  it  was  4iurround^  by  three  impe- 
netrable walla,  and  by  the  impetuous  and  burn- 
ing streams  of  the  river  Phlegethon.    The  en- 
trance is  by  a  large  and  lofty  tower,  whose  gates    , 
are  supported  by  columns  of  adamant,  which  j 
iieither  gods  nor  men  can  open.    It  ¥raa  the  j 
place  vr£re  Izlon,  Tityus,  the  Danaides,  Tan-  \ 
talus,  S^rphus,  &c  were  punished,  according  , 
to  Ovid.    Beeidd.  TTieag.  v.  720.— fiW.  13,  v.  / 
591.— F?r^.  Mn,  ^,—Bmer,  Od.  11.— Oi^  \ 
Met.  4,  fab.  13,  ~     , 

Taurica,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she 
was  worshipped  by  t^inhabitants  of  Taurica 
Chejsoneeus. 
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TiURiTs,  an  officer  of  Minoa,  king  of  Crete. 
[VuL  Minotauru*.]  He  wts  Tanquished  by 
TheaeiiB  in  the  games  which  Minos  exhibited 
in  Crete.    Pint,  in  The$, 

TeqtamvSj  son  of  Donis,  grandson  of  Hol> 
len,  the  son  of  Deacalion,  went  to  Crete  with 
the  ^toliansand  Pelasgians,  and  reigned  there. 
He  had  a  son  called  Asterius,  by  the  daughter 
of  Crethens. 

TEaMON.    Vid.  Part  II. 

TsLcnxNiA,  a  surname  of  Minerva  at  Ten- 
messa  in  Boeotia,  where  she  had  a  temple. 

Patu.  9,  c  19. Also  a  surname  of  Juno  in 

Rhodes,  where  she  had  a  statue  at  lalysusj  rais- 
ed fay  the  Telchinians^  who  settled  there.— 
Also  an  ancient  name  of  Crete,  as  the  place 
from  whence  the  Telchines  of  Rhodes  were  de- 
scended   Stal.  6,  Sylv.  6,  v.  47. 

TelchInius,  a  somame  of  Apollo  among  the 
Rhodians.    Diod,  5. 

Telchis,  a  son  of  Europs,  the  son  of  JEna- 
leus.  He  was  one  of  the  nrst  kings  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. 

Telegonus,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  married  lo 
after  she  had  been  restoreoto  her  original  form 
by  Jupiter.    ApoUod.     Vid,  Part  II. 

TelemIchus.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Telemus,  a  Cyclops  who  was  acquainted 
with  futurity.  He  foretold  to  Polyphemus  all 
the  evils  which  ho  some  time  after  suffered  fix>m 
Ulysses.     Ovid,  Met.  13,  v.  771. 

Telephassa,  the  mother  of  Cadmus,  Phoa- 
olx,  and  Cilix,  by  Agenor.  She  died  in  Thrace, 
08  she  was  seeking  het  daughter  Europe,  whom 
Jupiter  had  earned  away.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  1 
and  4. 

Telephus,  a  kinff  of  Mvsia,  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  Ixmi  on  mount  Parthenius,  but 
nis  life  was  preserved  by  a  goat,  and  by  sonie 
shepherds.  According  to  ApoUodorus,  he  was 
exTOsed,  not  on  a  mountain,  but  in  the  temple 
of*  Minerva,  at  Tegea,  or,  according  to  a  trodi- 
tion  mentbned  by  Pausanias,  be  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  with  his  mother,  by  the  cru- 
elty of  Aleus,  and  carried  by  the  winds  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Caycus,  where  he  was  found  by 
Tenthras,  kins  of  the  country,  who  married,  or 
lather  adoptea  as  hu  daughter,  Auge,  and  edu- 
cated her  son.  Some,  however,  suppose,  that 
Auge  fled  to  Teuthras  to  avoid  the  anger  of  her 
father  on  account  of  her  amour  with  Hercules. 
Yet  others  declare  that  Aleus  gave  her  to  Nau- 
plins  to  be  severely  punished  for  her  inconti- 
nence ;  and  that  Nauplius,  unwilling  to  injure 
her,  sent  her  to  Teuthras,  kins  of  Bithynia.  by 
whom  she  was  adopted.  Tophus,  accoruing 
to  the  more  received  opinions,  was  ignorant  of 
his  oriffin.  and  he  was  ordered  by  the  oracle,  if 
he  wisnea  to  know  his  parents,  to  go  to  Mysia. 
Obedient  to  this  injunction,  he  came  to  Mvsia, 
where  Teuthras  offered  him  his  crown  and  his 
adopted  daughter  Auge  in  marriage,  if  he  would 
deliver  his  country  from  the  hostilities  of  Idas, 
the  son  of  Aphareus.  Telephus  readily  com- 
plied, and  at  tne  head  of  the  Mysians  he  soon 
routed  the  enemy  and  received  tKe  promised  re- 
ward. As  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to 
Auge,  the  sudden  appoaranco  of  an  enormous 
ser^nt  separated  the  two  lovers ;  Augeimpbr- 
ed  the  assistance  of  Hercules,  and  was  soon  in- 
armed by  the  god  that  Telephus  was  her  own 


son.  When  this  was  known,  (he  nn^tiati  w«i« 
not  celebrated,  and  Telephus,  some  time  after, 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  king  Priam. 
As  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Trman  monaidi,  Te- 
lephus prepared  to  assist  rriam  against  the 
Greeks,  ana  with  heroic  valour  he  attired  them 
when  thi^^  had  landed  on  his  coast.  The  car* 
nage  was  ffreat  and  Telephus  was  victorious^ 
when  Baodius,  who  protected  the  Ghreeks.  sud- 
denly raised  a  vine  m>m  the  earth,  which  en« 
tangled  Uie  feet  of  the  monarch, -and  laid  him 
flatonthegromid.  Achilles  immediately  rushed 
upon  him,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  ho 
was  carried  away  ftom  the  battle.  The  wound 
was  mortal,  and  Telephus  was  infiinned  by  the 
oracle,  that  he  ak>ne  who  had  inflicted  it  could 
totally  cure  it.  Upon  thi^  applications  were 
made  to  Achilles^  but  in  vain ;  the  hero  observ- 
ed that  he  was  no  physician,  till  Ulyssei^  whe 
knew  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hereules,  and 
who  wished  to  make  Telephus  the  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilles  to  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  the  oracle.  Achilles  consented,  and  as 
the  weapon  wKach  had  given  the  wound  could 
alone  cure  it,  the  hero  Scraped  the  rust  from  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and.  by  applying  it  to  the  sore, 
gave  it  immediate  relief.  It  is  said  that  Tele- 
phus showed  himself  so  grateftil  to  the  Greeks 
that  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  fought  with  them  against  his  &ther>in-law« 
Hygin.  fiib.  101.— Patu.  8,  c  48.— ilpoOod  % 
c  7,  AC'-JBlian.  F.  fl.  13.  c.  4SL^Diod.  4. 
— Orirf.  Fatt.  1,  eL  1,  Ac— PAOw^r.  Asr,— 
PUn. 

TblethOsa.     Vid.  Jphii. 

Teleuti,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the 
Egyptians.    Plut.  dels.4»  Ot. 

xBLLUs,  a  divinity,  the  same  as  the  Earth,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  gods  after  Chaos.  She 
was  mother  by  Coehis  of  Oceanus,  Hyperion, 
Ceus,  Rhea,  Japetus,  Themis,  Saturn,  Phoebe, 
Tethys.  dec.  Tellus  is  the  same  as  the  divinity 
who  is  honomed  under  the  several  names  of  Cy- 
bele,  Rhea,  Vesta.  Ceres,  Tithea,  Bona  Dea. 
Proserinne,  Ac.  She  w«b  generally  leprosentecl 
in  the  character  of  Tellus,  as  a  woman  with 
many  breasts,  distendbd  with  milk,  to  express 
the  focundity  of  the  earth.  She  also  appeared 
crowned  with  turrets,  holding  a  sceptre  mone 
hand  and  a  key  in  the  other,  while  at  her  feel 
was  lying  a  tame  lion  without  chains  as  if  lo 
intimate  that  every  pert  of  the  earth  can  be 
made  fruitftd  by  means  of  cultivation.  HUiod. 
Theog.  v.  130.—  Virg.  JSn.  7,  v.  l^l.^AjpoUod. 
1,  c.  r     Vid.  Part  fl. 

Telphusa,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  dau^^ter  of 
the  Lodon,  who  gave  her  name  to  a  town  and 
fountain  of  that  place.  The  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain Telphusa  were  so  cold,  that  Tireaias  ditnl 
by  drinkmg  them.  Diod,  4. — Strob.  9. — Lyco- 
jSiron.  lOfi).     Vid.  Part  II. 

Tkii£nitss,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  whidi  he 
received  at  Temenos,  a  small  place  near  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  was  worshipped.    Cie,  in  Ycrr, 

Teneb.     Vid,  Part  IL 

Tbrecb,  a  king  of  Thraoe^  son  of  Mars  and 
Bistonia.  He  married  Prosne,  the  daughter  of 
Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  whom  he  had  assisted 
hi  a  war  against  Moffara.     Vid,  Philomela. 

TBRMfiRCs,  a  robber  of  Pebponnesus,  who 
killed  peof4e  by  cnwhing  thinr  heads  against 
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his  own.  Ho  vafl  slain  ^  Hercules  in  the 
same  manner.     Plut,  in  Tne*. 

Terminalis,  s  surname  of  Jupiter,  because 
he  prssulcd  over  the  boundaries  and  lands  of  in- 
dividuals, before  the  worship  of  the  god  Termi- 
nus was  introduced.    Dionys.  Hal.  2. 

TkrmInus,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  bounds  and  limits,  and  to 
punish  all  unlawful  usurpation  of  land.  His 
worship  was  at  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Nu- 
roa,  who  persuaded  his  subjects  that  the  limits 
of  their  lands  and  estates  were  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of  heaven.  His  temple  was  on 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  he  was  represented  with 
an  human  head  without  feet  or  arms,  to  intimate 
that  he  never  moved,  wherever  he  was  placed. 
The  |)eople  of  the  country  assembled  once  a 
vear  with  their  families,  and  crowned  with  gar- 
lands and  flowers  the  stones  which  separated 
their  different  possessions,  and  oflbred  victims 
to  the  god  who  presided  oyer  their  boundaries. 
It  is  said  that  when  Tarquin  the  Proud  winhinl 
to  build  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  Jupi- 
ter, the  god  Terminus  refused  to  give  way, 
though  the  other  gods  resigned  U^^ir  seats  with 
cheerfulness ;  whence  Ovid  h«8  said, 

ReHUUj  et  magno  cum  Jove  Umpla  tenet, 

Dhnyt,  Hal.  2.— Ortd.  J^ast.  3,  v.  641.— P/t4i. 
in  Nuvu^IAv.  5.—  Ftr^.  ^n.  9. 

TebpsIchore,  oneof  tne  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
dancing,  of  which  she  was  reckoiwd  the  inven- 
tress,  as  her  name  intimates,  and  with  which 
she  deligbtei  her  sisters.  She  is  represented 
like  a  young  virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
holding  in  her  hand  a  musical  instrument.  Juv. 
7,  V.  Z^.—ApoUod.  l.'-Euatat.  in  II.  10. 

Teara,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in  my- 
thology, wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  Ocea- 
nos,  the  Titans,  Cyclops,  GianU,  Thea,  Rliea, 
Themis,  Phcebe,  Thetys,  and  Mnemosyne.  By 
the  Air  she  had  Chrief,  Mourning,  Oblivion, 
Vengeance,  &c.  Acconling  to  Hyginus,  she  is 
the  same  as  Telhis.    [Vid.  Tdlua.X 

Terror,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  the 
ancients  have  made  a  deity,  and  one  of  the  at- 
tendants of  the  god  Mam,  and  of  Bcllono. 

Tetrys,  the  great^t  of  the  sea  deities,  was 
wife  of  Ooeanus,  and  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Terra.  She  was  mother  of  the  chiefest  rivers 
of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Alphcus, 
the  Meander,  Simois,  Peneus,  Evenus,  Sca- 
mander.  &c.  and  about  3000  daughters  called 
Oceanides.  Tethys  is  confounded  by  some  my- 
thologists  with  her  grand-daughter  fhetb^he 
wife  of  Peleus  and  the  mother  of  Achilles.  The 
word  Tcthya  is  poetically  used  to  express  the 
eea.  ApoUod.  1,  c  1,  &c. —  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  31. 
-^Ovid.  Mei.  2,  v.  509, 1.  9,  ▼.  498.— /^<w<.  2, 
V.  \9h—ncsiod.  Tlieogn.  v.  336.— /7oiii«r.  JL 
14,  T.  303. 

Teucbr.     Vid,  Part  IL 

Tkutas,  or  Teutates,  a  namo  of  Mercury 
among  the  Gauls.  The  people  offered  human 
victims  to  this  deitjr.  lAican.  1,  v.  445. — CVc- 
9ar.  Bell,  G, 

Teuthras,  a  king  of  Mysia  on  the  borders 
of  the  Caycus.  [Vid.  Telcphua.]  The  50 
daughters  of  Teuthras,  who  became  mothers  by 
Hercules,  are  called  TleiUhraniia  turha.  Apol- 
lod.  fi^  c  7,  65C.— Paiw.  3,  c  S85.^0wd.  TVis^ 
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TirALissius,  a  beautiAil  young  Roman  in  thie 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  the  rape  of  the  SaHnes, 
one  of  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  ana  her  ravisher,  afraid  of 
many  competitors,  exclaimed  as  he  carried  her 
away,  that  it  was  for  Thalassios.  The  name 
of  Thalassius  was  no  sooner  mentioned,  than 
all  were  ca^er  to  preserve  so  beautiful  a  pnxe  for 
him.  Their  union  was  attended  with  so  much 
happiness,  that  it  was  ever  after  usual  at  Rome 
to  make  use  of  the  word  IVtalasnus  at  nuptials, 
and  to  wish  those  that  were  married  the  felicity 
of  Thalassius.  Ho  is  supposed  by  some  to  lie 
tho  same  as  Bymen^  as  ne  was  made  a  drfty. 
Plut,  in  Rom,— Martial,  3,  ep.  93.— Ltr.  1,  c 
9. 

Tbalestria,  or  Tualestris,  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by  300  women, 
came  35  da3rs'  journey  to  meet  Alexander  in  his 
Asiatic  conquests,  to  raise  children  by  a  man 
whom  fame  was  so  great  and  courage  so  uncom- 
mon.  Curt.  6,  c.  5. — Strab.  II.— Justin.  9,  c  4. 

Thalia,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
festivals,  and  over  pastoral-  and  comic  poetry. 
She  is  represented  leaning  on  a  column,  noldiii^ 
a  mabk  in  her  right  hand,  by  which  she  is  dis- 
tinguished from  her  sisters,  as  also  by  a  shep- 
herd's crook.  Her  dress  appears  shorter,  and 
not  so  ornamented  as  that  of  the  other  Muses. 
Horat,  4,  Od.  6,  v.  25.— Afort.  9,  cp.  75.— 
Plut,  in  Symp,  &c—  Virg.  Be,  6,  v.  2.  Vid. 
Charites, 

Thamyras,  or  Thautris,  a  celebrated  mnsi- 
dan  of  Thraco.     His  father's  name  was  Phi- 
lammon,  a  nd  his  mother's  Agriope.    He  became 
enamoured  of  the  Muses,  and  challenged  (hem 
to  a  trial  of  skill.    His  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  conqueror 
should  be  totally  at  the  disposal  of  his  victorious 
adversary.    He  was  conquered,  and  the  Muar» 
deprived  him  of  his  eyesight,  and  of  hismciodiojis 
voice,  and  broke  his  lyre.     EUs  poetical  compo- 
sitions are  lost.    Some  accused  him  of  having 
first  introduced  into  the  world  the  aanatunu 
vice  of  which  Socrates  ib  accused.     Homer.  II. 
2,  v.  594, 1.  5,  V.  599.— ApoUod.  1, c  3— Ortc/. 
Amor.  3,  el.  7,  v.  02,  Art.  Am,  3,  v.  309.— Paw*. 
4,  c.  33. 

Tharops,  the  father  of  CEager,  to  whom 
Bacchus  gave  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  ailer  the 
death  of  Lycurgus.    J}iod.  4. 

TuAsi's,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  went  with 
Cadmus  to  seek  Europa.  He  built  the  town  of 
Thasus  iu  Thrace.  Some  make  him  brother  of 
Cadmus.     ApoUod.  3,  c.  1. 

Thaumantias,  and  Tuaumaktis,  a  namo 
given  to  Iris,  the  messenger  of  Juno,  because 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Thaumas,  the  son  of 
Occanus  and  Terra,  by  one  of  the  Oceanides. — - 
Hesiod.  Thcog.—  Virg.  Mn,  9,  v.  b.—Ovid, 
Met.  4,  v.  479,  1.  14,  v.  845. 

Traumas,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  who 
married  Electrs,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  by  whom 
he  had  Iris  and  the  Harpies,  &c.  ApoUod,  1,  c.  52. 

Tu£A,  a  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Terra.  She 
married  her  brother  Hyperion,  by  whom  she  had 
the  sun,  the  moon,  Aurora,  6lc.  She  is  also 
called  Thia,  Titiea,  Rhea,  Tethys,  &c 

Tbeano.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Thjemisi  L  a  daughter  of  CibIus  and  Terra^ 
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\t1io  manied  Jupitor  against  hof  own  inclina- 
tion. She  became  mother  of  Dice,  Irene,  Eu- 
noroia,  the  Par«e  and  Hor»  ;  and  waa  the  firit 
to  whom  the  inhabitanta  of  the  earth  raised  tem- 
ples. Her  oracle  waa  famous  in  Attica  in  the 
age  of  Deucahon,  who  consulted  it  with  jgreat 
solemnity,  and  was  instructed  how  to  repair  the 
loss  of  mankind.  She  was  generally  attended 
by  the  Seasons.  Among  the  modems  she  is  re- 
presented as  holding  a  sword  in  one  band  and 
a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other.     Ovid.  AStt.  1,  v. 

321. II.  A  daughter  of  llus,  who  married 

Capys,  and  became  mother  of  Ancbises.   Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  13. 

Thbmisto,  daughter  of  Hvpscus,  was  the 
third  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom 
she  had  four  sons,  called  Ptous,  Leucon,  Scho?- 
neus,  and  Erythroes.  She  endeavoured  to  kill 
the  children  of  Ino,  her  husband's  second  wife, 
but  she  killed  her  own  by  means  of  Ino,  who 
lived  in  her  house  in  the  diagui**  of  a  servant 
maid,  and  to  whom  sho  intrusted  her  bloody  in- 
tentions, upon  which  she  destroyed  herself. 
Paw.  9,  c.  23.— i!po«od.  1,  c.  9. 

Theoclymenus,  a  soothsayer  of  Argotia,  de- 

flcended  from  Melampus.    His  Cither's  name 

was  Tbestor.    He  foretold  the  speedy  return  of 

Ulyssefl  to  Pcnek)pe  and  Telcanachus.    Homer. 

Od.  15,  V.  2-25,  &c.—Hygin.  fab.  128. 

Theodamas,  or  Tuiodamas,  a  king  of  My- 
sia,  in  Asia  Minor.  Ho  was  killed  by  Hercu- 
les, because  he  refused  to  treat  him  and  his  son 
Hyllus  with  hospitably.  Ovid,  in  lb,  v,  43a— 
AjioUod.  2,  c  l.—Hygin.  fab.  271. 

Theonoe,  L  a  daughter  of  Thestor,  sister  to 
Calchas.  She  was  carried  awaj  by  aca  piratee, 
and  sold  to  Icarus,  king  of  Cana,  &c    Bygin. 

fab.  190. II.  A  daughter  of  Proteus  and  a 

Nereid,  who  became  enamoured  of  Canobusj 
thei)ilot  of  a  Trojan  vessel,  &c. 

THFOpniNE,  a  daughter  of  Bisaltus,  whom 
Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep,  to  removo  her 
fifom  her  numerous  suitors,  and  conveyed  to  the 
island  Crumissa.  Of  her  was  born  the  ram 
with  the  golden  fleece,  which  carried  Phryxusto 
Colchis.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  in.-^Hygiru  fab.  188. 
Theorius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  TrcDzene, 
where  he  had  a  very  ancient  temple.  It  signi- 
fies clear-sighted. 

Theritas,  a  surname  of  Mars  in  Laconia. 
Th&rsandbr.     Vid.  Part  U. 
TnERsiTEs.     Vid.  Part  II. 
Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  Mg&- 
us,  by  i&thra  Uie  daughter  of  Pittheus,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroes  of  an- 


aeos  waa  received  In  hia  &thei^  hooi^  she  flt^ 
tempted  to  destroy  him  before  hia  arrival  was 
made  pablic    iEgeua  was  himself  to  give  the 
cup  01  poison  to  uiia  unknown  stranger  at  a 
feast,  but  the  nght  of  his  sword  on  the  aide  ef 
These^  reminded  him   of  hia  anMKua  with 
JEtbra.    He  knew  him  to  be  hia  son,  and  the 
people  of  Athens  were  glad  to  find  that  this  il- 
lustrious Strang,  who  had  cleared  Attica  from 
robbera  and  pirates,  waa  the  'aon  of  their  mo- 
narch.   The  P&llantidee  were  ail  put  to  death 
by  the  young  prince.    The  bull  of  Marathon 
next  engagS  the  attention  of  Theaeoa..  .  After 
this  Theseus  went  to  Crete  among  the  aevea 
choeen youths  whom  the  Athenianayearijr seni 
to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.    The  wish  to 
dehvar  hia  country  from  so  dreadfol  a  tribute^ 
engaged  him  to  undertake  this  expedition.    He 
was  successful  by  meana  of  Ariadne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Minos,  who  waa  enamoured  of  him  ;  and 
after  he  had  escaped  firom  the  labyrinth  with  a 
clue  of  thread,  and  killed  the  Minotanr,  [  Vid. 
Min9tauru8^\  he  sailed- firom  Crete  with  the  six 
boya  and  eeven  maidens  whom  hia  idcAory  had 
equally  redeemed  ftom  death.    In  the  island  of 
Naxos,  where  he  waa  driven  by  the  winda,  he 
had  the  meanneaa  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  safety.    The  rejoioniga 
which  hia  return  might  liave  occasioned  at 
Athena  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  JEgo- 
us,  who  threw  himaelf  into  the  aea  ^hen  he  aaw 
his  son's  ship  return  with  black  sails,  which  waa 
the  signal  oi  ill  succeaa.    [  Vid.  ^geu:]    Hia 
accession  to  his  father's  throne  waa  universally 
applauded,  B.  C.  1235.    The  Atheniana  were 
governed  with  mildness,  and  Theaeus  made  new 
regulationa  and  enacted  new  lawa.    The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitanta  of  Athena  wasincreaaod 
by  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  religions  wor- 
ship was  attended  with  more  than  uaual  solem- 
nity, a  court  waa  instituted  which  had  the  care 
of  all  civil  al&irs,  and  Theseus  made  the  go- 
vernment democratical,  while  he  reserved  for 
himaelf  only  the  command  of  the  armiea.    The 
fome  which  he  had  gained  by  his  victories  and 
policy,  made  hia  alliance  ooorted  :  but  Pirithous, 
king  of  the  Lapith»,  alone  wished  to  sain  hia 
friendship  by  meeting  him  in  the  field  of  battle, 
He  invaaed  the  territories  of  Attica ;  and  when 
Theseus,  had  marched  out  to  meet  him,  the  two 
enemies,  struck  at  the  sight  of  each  other,  rush- 
ed between  their  two  armiea,  to  embrace  one 
another  in  the  most  cordial  and  ailectionate  man- 
ner, and  from  that  time  becan  the  most  aincere 
and  admired  friendship,  wnich  haa  become  pro- 


liquily.     He  was  educated  at  TrocMne,  in  Uie  I  verblal.    Theseus  was  present  at  the  nupUala 
house  of  Pittheus,  and  as  he  was  not  publicly  ac- 1  of  his  friend,  and  was  the  most  eagorand  ooura- 


knowledged  to  be  the  aon  of  the  king  of  Athens, 
he  passt3  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  When  he 
camo  to  years  of  maturity,  no  was  sent  by  his 
mother  to  his  father,  and  a  sword  was  given  him 
by  which  he  might  make  himself  luiown  to 
JEgcus  in  a  private  manner.  [  Vid.  JE^eus.] 
The  road  from  Trcraene  to  Athens  was  infest- 
ed with  robbers  and  wild  beaata,  and  rendered 
impassable  ;  but  these  obstacles  were  easily  re- 
moved by  the  courageous  son  of  ^geus.  He 
destroyed  Corynetea,  S3mnis,  Sciron,  Cercyon, 
Procrustes,  and  the  celebrated  Phasa.  At  Athens, 
however,  his  reception  waa  not  cordial ;  Medea 
lived  there  with  yBgeus,  and  as  she  knew  that 
hex  iniluonce  wookT  &11  to  the  ^und  if  The- 


geous  of  the  Lapithas  in  the  defence  of  Hippo- 
dnmia,  and  her  female  attendanta,  against  the 
brutal  attempts  of  the  Centaurs.  When  Pin- 
thoos  had  k)8t  ilippodamia,  he  agreed  with  The- 
seus, whose  wife  Phedra  waa  slso  dead,  to  car- 
?away  some  of  the  daughtera  of  the  gods, 
heir  first  attempt  waa  upon  Helen,  the  dauffh- 
tcr  of  Lcda,  and  after  they  had  obtained  thia 
beautiful  prize,  they  cast  lota,  and  she  became 
the  property  of  Theseus.  The  Athenian  mo- 
narch intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  hia  mother 
£thra,  at  Apbidme,  ^1  she  waa  of  nubile 
years  \  but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and  PoUux 
soon  obliged  him  to  restore  her  safe  into  their 
hands.    Helen  was  but  nine  years  old  when 
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tocrrnd  away  b^  the  two  lojra]  firland^  and  Ovid 
introducM  bee  in  one  of  his  episUegi  njin^,  jffjr- 
§epto  redii  pa$M  timore  nihtL    Bomt  time  af- 
ter Theaeoa  aaaated  hit  friond  in  procuring  a 
wifs^  and  they  both  descended  into  the  infernal 
le^ne  to  oanr  away  Proaerpine.    Pltfto^  ap- 
pnaed  of  their  mtentionai  stopped  them.    Piri- 
Ihons  WIS  placed  on  his  fiitlMr's  wheel,  and 
Theseus  was  tied  to  a  hoffo  stone^  on  which  he 
had  sat  to  rest  hiibselC    Virgil  represents  him 
in  this  eternal  state  of  ponisbment,  repeating  to 
the  shades  ia  Tartams  the  words  of  I>ifct2(;Ju*. 
aiiam  monUi,  4*  ^^^'^  temnere  ditof,    Apollo- 
dome,  however,  and  others  declare,  that  ho  was 
not  long  detained  in  hell ;  wjien  Hercules  came 
to  steal  the  doff  Cerberus,  he  tore  him  awav 
ftauk  the  stone^  out  with  such  violenoe  that  hk 
skin  was  left  behind.    The  same  assistance  was 
given  to  EHrithoQs;  andthetwofiiendsretamed 
upon  the  eaiih  by  the  &voar  of  Hercules,  and 
ins  consent  of  the  infernal  deities,  not,  however, 
without  suffering  the  most   excruciating  tor- 
ments.   During  the  captivity  of  Theseus  m  the 
kingdom  of  Pluto,  Mnestheus,  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Erechtheus,  ingratiated  himself  in- 
to the  &vour  of  the  pet^le  of  Athens,  and  ob- 
tained the  crown  in  preference  to  the  children 
of  the  absent  monarch.    At  his  return,  Theseus 
attempted  to  eject  the  usurper,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose.   The  Atnenians  had  mrgotten  his  many 
servicea,  and  he  retired  with  great  mortification 
to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  island  of 
Scyros.    After  jpaying  him  mucn  attention,  Ly- 
comedes, either  jealous  of  his  fiune  or  bribed  by 
the  presents  of  Mneetheuik  carried  him  to  a 
high  rock,  on  pretence  of  snowing  tiim  the  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions,  and  threw  him  down  a 
deep  precipice.    Some  suppose  that  Theseus  in- 
advertently fell  down  this  precipice,  and  that  be 
was  crashed  to  death  without  receiving  any  vio- 
ksnce  from  Lycomedes.    The  children  of  The- 
seus, after  tlie  death  of  Mnestheus,  recovered 
the  Athenian  throne  ;  and  that  the  memory  of 
their  fiither  might  not  be  without  the  honours 
due  to  a  hero,  they  brought  his  remains  from 
Seyro^  and  gave  them  a  magnificent  burial.  I 


aad  49L  Beroid.'^Diod.  1  and  i,^Ijucan.  2, 
V.  613.— Bomer.  Od.  21,  v.  5iBl3.—Hesiod.  in 
Scut,  Herc^Mlian,  V,H.ifC  5.— Sta/.  Tkeb. 
6,  v.  432.— Proper*.  S.—Lactant.  ad  T%«6; 
StaL-^PhiloBt.  kon,  1.— /?lacc  ^.—Apolhn,  1. 
—  Ftr^.  JSn,  6,  v.  617.— iSnieca,  «n  Hippol,^ 
Stat.  AMU,  1. 

THEitPiADES,  a  surname  of  the  nine  Muaes^ 
because  they  wero  held  in  great  veneration  in 
Thespia. 

THEjiPia.  a  Ghreek  poet  of  Attica,  suoposed 
by  some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  53o  years 
beforo  Christ.  BLis  ropresentations  vrere  very 
rustic  and  imperfect.  He  went  £rom  town  to 
town  upon  a  cait,  on  which  waa  erected  a  tem- 
porary stage,  where  two  acton,  whose  laces 
were  daubM  with  the  lees  of  wiiKS,  entertained 
the  audiance  with  choral  songs,  dtc  Solon  was 
a  gre«i  enemy  to  his  dramatic  represmtatiooa. 
Horat.  Art,  p,  SH^^Diod. 

Thespios,  a  king  of  Thespia,  in  Bcrotk,  son 
of  Erechtheus,  according  to  some  authors.  Ho 
was  deaurous  that  his  fifty  daughters  should  havo 
children  by  Hereules,  and  therefore  when  that 
hero  was  at  his  court  he  permitted  him  to  enjoy 
their  company.  This  passes  for  the  I^  and 
most  arduous  of  the  hbonrs  of  Hercules,  as  the 
two  foUowing  lines  from  the  oreana  arcomsnma 
indicate: 

TGtHiu  fUne  deeimiu  labor  eH  duriaHmnu,  und 
QuinquagiJita  simul  stupracit  node  pudlat. 

All  the  daughters  of  Thespius  brought  mafe 
children  into  the  world,  and  some  of  them  twins^ 
partioalariy  Prooris  the  eldest,  and  the  young- 
est. Some  suppose  that  one  or  the  Thespiades 
refused  to  admit  Hercules  to  her  arms,  for  which 
th^  hero  condemned  her  to  pass  all  her  lifo  in 
continual  oedibacy,  and  to  become  the  priestcas 
of  a  temple  he  had  at  Thespia.  The  childrea 
of  the  Thespiades,  called  TkeajAadoi^  went  to 
Sardinia,  where  they  made  a  settlement  with 
lolaus,  the  friend  of  their  Either.  Thespius  is 
often  confounded  by  ancient  authors  with  The»- 
tius,  though  the  latter  lived  in  a  difierent  plaoe^ 
and,  as  king  ot  Pleuron,  sent  hm  sons  to  tho 


They  also  raised  him  statues  and  a  temple,  and  I  hunting  of  the  C^lydoaUn  boar.    Apoilod,  2,  c« 


iestlvals  and  games  were  publicly  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  actions  o(  a  heK>  who  had 
rendered  such  services  to  the  people  of  Athens. 
These  festivals  were  still  oelebratod  in  the  age 
of  Pausanias  and  Plutaroh,  about  1200  years 
after  the  death  of  Theseus.  The  historians 
disagree  from  the  poets  in  their  accounts  about 
thislioro,  and  they  all  suppose,  that,  instead  of 
attempting  to  carry  away  tue  wife  of  Pluto,  the 
two  frien<&  wbhed  to  seduce  a  daughter  of  Aido- 
neus,  king  of  the  Molossi.  This  daughter,  as 
they  say,  bote  the  name  of  Proserpine,  and  the 
dog  which  kept  the  gates  of  the  palace  was  call- 
ed Uerberus  ;  and  hence  perhaps  arisrs  the  fiction 
of  the  poets.  Pirithous  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  dog,  but  Theseus  was  confined  in  prison, 
from  whence  he  made  his  escape,  some  lime  af- 
ter, by  the  assistance  of  Hercules.  Some  au- 
thon  place  Theseus  and  his  friend  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Argonauts,  but  they  wore  both  de- 
tained, either  in  tho  infernal  regions,  or  in  the 
country  of  the  Molossi,  in  the  timo  of  Jason's 
expedition  to  Colchis.  Pint,  in  vUcL-^ApoUod. 
Z.—Hygin,  fob.  14  and  79.— Paut.  1,  c.  2,  &c. 
— OricT  Met,  7,  V.  433.  lb.  412,  Fast,  3.  v.  473 
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4.— Pai«.  9,  c  26  and  27.-rPiti/. 

Thcstius,  I.  a  kins  of  Pleuron,  and  a  son 
of  Parthaon,  father  toToxeua,  Plcxippus,  and 

Althe. 11.  A  kmg  of  Thespia.  [Vid.  Thcs- 

piuM.y The  sona  of  ThesUus,  called  T%e«. 

tiadm^  were  killed  by  Meleager  at  the  chase 
of  the  Calydonian  boar.    ApouocL  1,  c  7. 

Tbestor,  a  son  of  Idmon  and  Laothoe,  &- 
ther  to  Calchas.  From  him  Calchas  is  often 
caUed  Thestorides.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  19.— 
Stat.  1,  Ach.  V.  497.— ilpoiton.  1,  v.  239.— JEfo. 
mer,  IL  1,  v.  69. 

Thetis,  one  of  the  sea  deities,  daughter  of 
Nereus,  and  Doris,  often  confounded  with  Te- 
th3r8,  her  grandmother.  She  was  courted  by 
Neptune  and  Jupiter  *,  but  when  the  ^ods  were 
informed  that  the  son  she  should  bnng  forth 
roust  Itecome  greater  than  his  fother,  tteir  ad- 
dresses were  stopped,  and  Peleus,  the  son  of 
iBacus,  was  permitted  to  solicit  her  hand.  [  VicL 
Peletu.]  Thetis  became  mother  of  several  chil- 
dren by  Peleus,  but  all  these  she  destroyed  by 
fire,  in  attempting  to  see'.whether  they  were  im- 
mortal. Achilles  must  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  if  Peleus  had  not  snatched  hun  Crom  hoc 
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hand  as  the  was  g(»ng  to  repeat  the  crad  opera- 
tion. She  afterwards  rendared  him  invulnerable, 
by  plunging  him  in  Uie  waters  of  the  Styx,  ex- 
cept that  yut  of  the  heel  by  which  she  held  him. 
As  Thetis  well  knew  the  fate  of  her  son,  she 
attempted  to  remove  him  from  the  Trojan  war 
by  concealing  him  in  the  court  of  Lycomedea. 
This  was  useless,  he  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks.  The  mother,  still  anxious  for  his  pre- 
servation, prevailed  upon  Vulcan  to  make  turn  a 
suit  of  armour ;  but  when  it  was  done,  she  re- 
fused the  god  the  favours  which  she  bad  pro- 
mised him.  When  Achilles  was  killed  by  Paris, 
Thetis  issued  out  of  the  sea  with  the  Nerddes 
to  mourn  his  death,  and  after  she  had  collected 
his  ashes  in  a  golden  urn,  she  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  and  instituted  festivals  in 
his  honour.  Hesiod.  Thtog.  v.  244,  dtc. — AwA- 
iod.  1,  c.  2  and  9.  1.  3,  c.  J^.—Bygin,  fiib.  54.— 
Homer.  B,  1,  ic  Od.  24,  v.  55.— Paws.  5,  c. 
18,  Ac—Opid.  Met,  11.  fab.  7,  1. 12,  fab.  1,  &c. 

Theutis.     Vid.  Part  II. 
Tbia,  the  mother  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
Aurora,  by  Hyperion.  [Vid.  Thea,]    BeHod. 
Theog.  V.  371.     VUL  Part  I. 

TuiSBB,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Babylon. 
Ovid.^Hygin.     Vid.  Pyramua,  Part  I. 

Thoas,  r  a  king  of  Taurica  Chersonesus,  in 
the  a^  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  He  would 
have  iQunoIated  these  two  celebrated  strangers 
on  Diana's  altars,  according  to  the  barbarous 
customs  of  the  country,  had  they  not  been  de- 
livered by  Iphigenia.  [  Vid.  lvhigenia.]t  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Troas  was  the  son  of  Borys- 

tbens.     Ovid.  Pont.  3,  el  2. II,  A  king 

of  Lemnoa,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  and  husband  of  Myrine. 
He  nad  been  made  king  of  Lemnos  by  Rhada- 
manthus.  He  was  stm  alive  when  the  Lem- 
nian  women  conspired  to  kill  all  the  males  in 
the  island,  but  his  life  was  spared  by  his  only 
daughter  Hypsipyle,  in  whose  favour  he  had 
resigned  the  crown.  Hypsipyle  obliged  her 
father  to  depart  secretly  from  Lemnos,  to  escape 
from  the  fury  of  the  women,  and  he  arrived  safe 
in  a  neighbouring  ishmd,  which  some  cdl  Chios, 
thou^rh  many  suppose  that  Thoas  was  assassi- 
nated by  the  enraged  females  before  he  had  left 
lemnos.  Some  my  thologists  confound  the  king 
of  Lemnos  with  that  of  Chersonesus,  and  sup- 
pose that  they  were  one  and  the  same  man. 
According  to  their  opinion,  Thoas  was  very 
young  w^n  he  retired  from  Xiemnos,  and  afUnr 
that  ne  went  to  Taurica  Chenionesus,  where 
he  seUled.  Place.  8,  v.  208.— jKTy^m.  fab.  74, 
120.— Grid,  in  lb.  384.  Heroid.  6,  v.  114.— 
Stat.  Theb.  5,  v.  262  and  486.— JpoZ/on.  Rhod. 
1,  V.  209  and  6lb.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1  3,  c  6.— 

Eurip.  in  Iphig. -III.  A  son  of  Andivmon 

and  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  CEneus.  He  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  on  15  or  rather  40  ships. 
Bomer.  U.  2,  &c. — Dietj/a  Orel.  1. — By  gin, 
fab.  97. 

Thoosa,  a  sea  nymph,  daughter  of  Phoreys, 
and  mother  of  Polyphemus,  by  Neptune.  Ue- 
Hod.  Theog.  v.  236.— iJomcr.  Od.  1,  v.  71. 

TbotB;  an  Egypjtian  deity,  the  same  as  Mer- 
cury. 

Thriambus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bac- 
chus. 

TiJ(7isT0,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Germans. 
TqcU.  I 

Part  ni.-5  P  ' 


Thtebtes.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Tbtmbr£Us,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  Virg» 
G.  4,  V.  323.    Mn.  3,  v.  85.     Vid.  Thymbra. 

TbtOne,  a  name  given  to  Semele. 

Tbt6neU8,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

TiBERiNus,  son  of  Capetas,  and  king  of  Alba, 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Albula,  which  on 
that  account  Msumed  the  name  of  Tiberia^  of 
which  he  became  the  protecting  god.  Ldv.  1, 
c  3.— Cfc.  de  Not.  Z>.  2,  c  20.— Farro  de  L, 
L.^cb,  &c.— Ortd.  Fast.  2,  v.  389,  1.  4,  v. 
47. 

TiBURTus,  the  founder  of  Tibur,  often  called 
TSburtia  Misnia.  He  was  one  of  the  sona  of 
Amphiaraus.     Virg.  vEn.  7,  v.  670. 

TiMANDRA,  a  daughter  of  Loda,  sister  to  He- 
len.   She  married  iSshemus  of  Arcadia. 

Tipbys,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, was  son  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Phorbas.  He  died  before  the  Ar^ 
nauts  reached  Colchis,  at  the  court  of  Lycus  in 
the  Propontb,  and  Ereinus  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  Orpk. — ApoUod.  1,  c  9. — ApoUon. — 
Vol.  Flacc-^PauB.  9,  c  2lSL'-*Bygin.  feb.  14 
and  18. 

TiREsiAs,  a  celebrated  prophetof  Thebes,  son 
of  Everus  and  Chariclo.    He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  which  some  authors  have  called  as  long  as 
seven  generations  of  men,  others  six,  and  others 
nine,  durinff  the  time  that  Polydocus,  Labdacus^ 
'  LaIus,  GSmpus,  and  his  sons,  sat  on  the  throne 
of  TheU^.   It  is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  found 
two  serpents  on  mount  Cyllene,  and  that  when 
he  struck  them  with  a  stick  to  separate  them, 
he  found  himself  suddenly  changed  into  a  girl. 
Seven  years  after  he  found  again  some  serpents 
together  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  recovered 
his  original  sex  bystriking  them  a  second  time 
with  ma  wand.     When  1m  was  a  woman,  Tip- 
resias  had  married,  and  it  was  from  those  rea- 
sons, according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
Jupiter  and  Juno  referred  to  his  decision  a  dis- 
pute in  which  the  deities  wished  to  know  which 
of  the  sexes  received  greater  pleasure  from  the 
connubial  state.   Tiresias,  who  could  weak  from  ' 
actual  experience,  decided  in  &vour  or  Jupiter, 
and  declared,  that  the  pleasure  which  the  female 
received  was  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
male.    Juno,  who  supported  a  different  opinion, 
and  gave  the  superiont^  to  the  male  sex,  pun- 
ished Tiresias  by  depriving  him  of  his  eyesight 
But  this  dreadful  loss  was  in  some  measure  re- 
paired by  Jupiter,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the 
g[ift  of  prophecy,  and  permitted  him  to  live  seven 
times  more  than  the  rest  of  men.   These  causes 
of  the  blindness  of  Tiresias,  which  are  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Ovid,  Hvginus,  and  othera^ 
are  contradicted  by  Apollodorus,  CaUimachos^ 
Propertius,  &c.  who  declared  that  this  was  in- 
flicted upon  him  as  a  punishment,  because  ha 
had  seen  Minerva  bathmffin  the  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene,  on  the  mount  Helicon.    Chariclo^  who 
accompanied  Minerva,  complained  of  the  severi- 
ty with  which  her  son  was  treated ;  but  the  god- 
dess, who  well  knew  that  this  vrss  the  irrevo- 
cable punishment  inflicted  by  Saturn  on  such 
mortalaas  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  goddess  without 
her  consent,  alleviated  the  misfortunes  of  Tire- 
sias,  by  malHng  him  acquainted  with  fiituri^, 
and  giving  him  a  staff  wnich  could  conduct  his 
steps  with  as  much  safety  as  if  he  had  the  use 
of  bis  eyesight.    During  his  lifetime  Ticesia* 
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wa0  an  in&Iliblo  orscle  to  all  Greece.  The  j{e- 
nerals,  daring  t)ie  Theban  war,  consalted  him, 
and  foond  lus  predictions  veri  fied.  He  d  rew  his 
prophecies  sometimes  flrom  the  flight  or  the  lan- 
raage  of  birds,  in  which  he  was  asttsted  by  his 
daughter  Manto,  and  sometimes  he  drew  the 
manes  from  the  infernal  re^ons  to  know  futu- 
rity, with  mystical  ceremonies.  He  at  last  died, 
af^r  drinkinff  the  wators  of  a  cold  fountain, 
which  fhne  his  Mood.  He  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  by  the  Thebans  on  mount  Tilphus- 
susj^and  honoured  as  a  god.  EUs  oracle  at  Or- 
chomenos  was  in  universal  esteem.  Homer  re> 
presents  Ulysses  as  going  to  the  infernal  regions 
to  consult  Tirestas  concerning  his  return  to 
Ithaca.  Apollod.  3,  c.  B.—T%eocrU.  Id.  24,  v, 
lO.—Stat.  Theb.  3,  v.  96.— Hy^tn.  fab.  75  — 
jKachyl.  tep.  ante  Theb. — Sophod.  in  (Edip. 
tyr, — Pindar.  Nem.  1. — Diod.  4. — Homer.  Od. 
IL—Plut.  in  Symph.  Ac—Paus.  9,  c  33. 

TiRTNTHiA,  a  name  given  to  Akmena,  he- 
cause  she  lived  at  Tirynthas.     Ovid.  Met.  6. 

TisAMiNEs,  or  TisAMENUs,  aluuff  of  Thcbes, 
son  of  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Polynices. 
The  Airies,  who  continualI}r  persecuted  the 
house  of  (Edipufli,  permitted  him  to  live  in  tran- 
quillity, but  they  tormented  his  son  and  succes- 
sor Autenon,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Doris. 
Patu.  3,  c.  5^  L  9,  c.  6. 

TiBANDROs,  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  with 
Ulysses  in  the  wooden  horse.  Some  supposed 
him  to  be  the  same  as  Thersander,  the  son  of 
Polynices.     Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  961. 

TislradNE,  I.  one  of  the  furies,  daughter  of 
Nox  and  Acheron,  who  was  the  minister  of  di- 
vine vengeance  upon  mankind,  who  vidted  them 
with  places  and  diseases,  and  punished  the 
wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was  represented  with 
a  whip  in  her  hand,  seroents  hung  from  her 
head,  and  were  Wreathca  round  her  arms  in- 
stead of  bracelets.  By  Juno's  direction  she  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  landing  of  lo  in  I^gyptj 
but  the  god  of  the  Nile  repelled  her,  and  obliged 
her  to  retire  to  hell.  Stat.  Theb.  1,  v.  59.— 
Virg.  Q.  3,  v.  552.    JEn.  6,  v.  555.— floral.  1, 

Stat.  8,  V.  34. II.  A  daughter  of  Alcmeon 

and  Manto. 

TiTJEA,  the  mother  of  the  Titans.  She 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Thca,  Rhea, 
Terra,  &c. 

Titan,  or  TitAnus,  a  son  of  CobIus  and  Ter- 
ra, brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Coelus  :  but  he  gave 
his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the  worid, 
provided  he  raised  no  male  children.  When  the 
birth  of  Jupiter  was  concealed.  Titan  made  war 
against  Saturn,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his 
brothers,  the  Titans,  he  imprisoned  him  till  he 
was  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his  son  Jupiter. 
This  tradition  is  recorded  b^  Lactontius,  a 
Christian  writer,  who  took  it  from  the  dramatic 
compositions  of  Ennius,  now  lost.  None  of  the 
ancient  mythologists,  such  as  ApoUodorus,  Ho- 
siod,  Hyginus,  &c.  have  made  mention  of  Titan. 
Titan  is  a  name  applied  to  Saturn  by  Orpheus 
and  Lucian  ;  to  the  sun  by  Viigil  and  Ovid ; 
and  to  Prometheus  by  Juvenal.  Ovid.  Met.  1, 
vi  10. — Juv.  14,  V.  35. — EHod.  5. — Paua.  2^  c 
\\.--Orpheu9.  Hymn.  13.— Fir^.  Mn.  4,  v. 
119. 

TxTlWES,  a  name  given  to  the  sons  of  Callus 
and  Terra.    They  were  45  in  number,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  EjprpCians.  Apc^odorus  mentkiv 
13,  Hyginus  ^and  9ibiod  20,  among  whom  are 
the  Titanides.  The  roost  known  of  the  Titans 
are  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Oceanus,  Japetus,  Coi- 
tus, and  Briareos,  to  whom  Horace  adds  Ty- 
pheeus,  Mimas,  Porphyrion,  Rhostus,  and  En- 
celadtts,  who  are  by  ether  mytholoffists  redconed 
among  the  giants.  They  were  alTof  a  gi^mtie 
stature,  and  with  proportionable  strength.  Xbey 
were  treated  with  great  cmehy  by  CcehM,  ana 
confined  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  till  their 
mother  pitied  their  misfortunes  and  armed  them 
afffdnst  their  father.  Saturn  with  a  scythe  cot 
on*  the  genitals  of  his  fktber,  as  he  was^otngto 
unite  himself  to  Terra,  and  threw  them  into  tho 
sea^and  fh>m  the  firoth  apran^  a  new  deity  call* 
ed  venus ;  as  also  Alecta  Tusphone,  ana  Me- 
gfera,  according  to  Apollodorus.  When  Saturn 
su(xeeded  his  father,  he  married  Rhea ;  but  he 
devoured  oil  his  male  children,  as  he  had  been 
informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  d<s 
throned  by  them  as  a  punishment  for  his  craelty 
to  his  father.  The  wars  of  the  Titans  againsi 
the  gods  ere  very  celebrated  in  mythmogy. 
They  are  often  confounded  with  that  of  the 
giants ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  war  of 
the  Titans  was  against  Saturn,  and  that  of  tbo 
dants  against  Jupiter.  Besiod.  Th^og.  135^ 
&jc.^Apollod.  1,  c.  1.— JSscfcjfl,  in  Pomp. — 
Cailim.  in  Del.  17.— Diod.  l.^Hygin.  pr^f- 
fab. 

TiTANiA.  a  patronymic  applied  to  Pyrrhi,  as 
grand-daughter  of  Titan,  ana  likewise  to  Diana. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  395,  li^&e. 

TiTANiDBs,  the  daughters  of  Coehw  and  Ter- 
ra, reduced  in  number  to  six  according  to  Or- 
pheus. The  most  celebrated  were  Tethys, 
Themis,  Dione,  Thea,  Mnemosyne,  Ops,  Cy- 
bele,  Vesta,  Phoebe,  and  Rhea.  Hetiod.  liteog. 
135,  &c. — ApoUod.  1,  c  I. 

TiTn^i^js,  a  ton  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy, 
by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Scamander.  He 
was  so  beautiful  timt  Aurora  became  enamour- 
ed of  him,  and  carried  him  away.  He  had  by 
her  Memnon  and  .£mathlon.  He  begged  of 
Aumra  to  be  immortal,  and  the  goddeae  ^nnt- 
ed  it ;  but  as  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  the  v^ur, 
youth,  and  beauty,  which  he  then  enjoyed^  he 
soon  grew  <*!,  infirm,  and  decrepit ;  and,  aa  fife 
became  insupportable  to  him,  he  prayed  Aurora 
to  remove  him  from  the  worid.  As  he  could 
not  die,  the  goddess  changed  him  into  a  cicada, 
or  grasshopper.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  5. —  V^ff'  O. 
1,  V.  447.  JEn.  4,  v.  586, 1.  8,  v.  384.— i5fe»wrf. 
Thtog.^M.-^Diod.  l.^Opid.  Fast.  1,  v.  461, 
1.  9,  V.  403.— iSforo/.  1,  Od.  28, 1.  2,  Od.  16. 

TiTU,  a  deity  among  the  Milesians. 

TlTYus,  a  coiehrated  giant,  son  of  Terra,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Jupiter,  by  Elara,  the 
daughter  of  Orchomenos.  He  was  of  such  a 
prommous  size,  that  his  mother  died  in  travail 
afterJupiter  had  drawn  her  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  where  she  had  been  concealed  to 
avoid  the  anger  of  Juna  Tityus  attempted  to 
ofier  vi(^nceto  Latona,  but  the  goddess  deliver- 
ed herself  from  his  importunities,  by  calling  to 
her  assistance  her  children,  who  lulled  the  ciant 
with  their  arrows.  He  was  placed  jnlieD, 
where  a  serpent  continually  devoured  his  liver ; 
or,  according  to  oUiers,  where  vultures  perpetu- 
ally fed  upon  his  entrails,  which  grew  again  as 
'  soon  as  devoured.    It  is  said  that  Tityus  cover< 
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od  nine  maea  when  stretched  on  the  ground. 


He  had  a  small  chapel  Mjth  an  altar  m  the  is- 
land of  Eubosa.  ApoiloOfl,  a  i.—Pind.  Pyth. 
4,^Bomer.  Od,  7,  v.  325,  L  11,  v.  bTh.—Avot- 
lon^RKl^  V.  189^  Ac.—  Virg,  JEn,  6,  v.  595. 
-—Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  Tl.—Hygiru  fab.  55.— 
Ovid.  Met,  4,  y.  467.—  TibuU.  1,  el.  3,  y.  75. 

TLEPdL£Mus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Astyo- 
chia,  or,  aeoording  to  Pindar,  of  Astydamia.  Ho 
was  bom  mt  Argos.  He  left  his  native  country 
after  Uie  accidental  murder  of  Licymnins,  and 
retired  to  Rhodes,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  where 
he  was  chosen  king  as  being  one  of  the  sons 
of  Hercules.  He  went  to  the  Trofan  war 
with  nine  ships,  and  was  killed  by  Sarpedon. 
There  were  some  fiMtivals  established  at  Rhodes 
to  his  honour,  called  Tleaolemia^  in  which  men 
and  boys  contended.  The  yictors  were  rewaid- 
ed  with  poplar  crowns.  Homer.  £. — ApoUod, 
%  c.  7.— ZKod.  5.— J5^«n.  fiib.  97. 

Tmolcs,  a  king  of  Lydia,  wh<4niarried  Om- 

fhale,  and  was  son  of  Sipylns  and  Chthonia. 
le  was  killed  by  a  bull.  The  mountain  on 
which  he  was  buried  bore  his  name.  ApoUod. 
S,  c.  6.— Oi?id.  Jlfet  11,  fiib.  l.—Hygin,  fab. 
191.     Vid.  Part  I. 

^  ToLus,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in  dig- 
ging for  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans  conclud- 
ed that  their  dty  should  become  the  head  or 
mistress  of  the  world. 

ToxEUs,  a  son  of  CEiieus,  killed  by  Melea- 
ger. 

TnidpAs,  or  Tbiops,  a  son  of  Neptune  by 
Oanaoe,  the  daujj^hter  of  JEdus.  He  was  Ei- 
ther of  Iphimedia  and  of  Erisichthon,  who  is 
called  on  that  account  TViopettM,  and  his  daugh- 
ter TriopeiB,  Ovid,  AfeL  S,  v.  IH.— ApoUod. 
1,  c  7. 

TaiPTdLfiMU^  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Trocbihis,  a  priest  of 
Argos.    According  to  the  more  received  opinion 
he  was  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  by  Nerea, 
whom  some  have  called  Metanira,  Cfothonea, 
Hyona,  Melania,  or  Polynmia.    He  was  bom 
at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  and  was  cured  in  his  youth 
of  a  severe  illness  by  the  care  of  Ceres,  who  had 
been  invited  into  the  house  of  Celeus  by  the 
monarch's  children,  as  she  travelled  over  the 
country  in  quest  of  her  daughter.     To  repay 
the  kindness  of  Celeus,  the  goddeis  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  his  son.    She  fed  him  with  her 
own  milk,  and  placed  him  on  burning  coals  dur- 
ing the  night,  to  destroy  whateTer  particles  of 
mortality  Iw  had  received  fiom  his  parents.  The 
mother  was  astonished  at  the  uncommon  growth 
ci  her  son,  and  she  had  the  curiosity  to  watch 
Ceres.    She  disturbed  the  goddess  by  a  sodden 
eiT,  when  Triptolemus  was  laid  on  the  burning 
asnes^  and  as  Ceres  was  therefore  unable  to 
make  him  immortal,  she  taught  him  agriculture, 
and  rendered  him  serviceable  to  mankmd,  by  in- 
stracting  him  how  to  sow  com  and  make  bread. 
She  also  gave  him  her  chariot,  which  was  drawn 
by  two  draeons ;  and  in  this  celeetUl  vehicle  he 
travelled  all  over  the  earth,  and  distributed  com 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.    In  Scythia 
the  favourite  of  Ceres  nearly  lost  his  life ;  but 
Lyncus,  the  king  of  the  country,  who  had  con- 
spired to  murder  him,  was  chaii^  into  a  lynx. 
At  his  return  to  Eleusis,  Triptolemus  restored 


nian  festivals  and  mysteries  in  honour  of  tho 
deity.  He  rei^ntd  lor  some  time,  and  after 
death  received  divine  honours.  Some  suppose 
that  he  accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  ex- 
pedition. Diod.  Bygin,  fob.  147.— Pau*.  2,  c. 
14, 1.  8,  c.  4.— Jttfifn.  9,  c.  e.-^ApoUod,  I,  c.  5. 
— QiWim.  in  Cer.  23.— Grid.  Met.  6,  y.  64a 
rast.  4,  v.  501.  Trist.  3,  el.  8,  ▼.  1. 
Triton,  a  sea  deity,  aon  of  Neptune,  by  Am- 

1>hitrite,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Celeno,  or  Sa- 
acia.  He  was  very  powerful  among  the  sea 
deities,  and  could  cahn  the  ocean  and  abato 
storms  at  j^easure.  He  is  generally  represent- 
ed as  btowitig  a  shell ;  his  bdly,  above  the  waist, 
is  like  that  of  a  man,  and  bebw  a  dolphin. 
Some  represent  him  with  the  fore  feet  of  a  horse. 
Many  of  the  sea  deities  are  called  Tritons,  but 
the  name  is  generally  applied  to  thoee  only  who 
are  half  men  and  hall  fish.  ApoUod.  1,  c  4. 
Setiod,  Theog.  v.  930.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v. 
333.— Ctc.  de  Nat.  D,  1,  c.  2a— Ftr*-.  JEn.  1, 
V.  148,  L  6,  y.  173.— Paii#.  9,  c.  20.  Vid. 
Parti. 

Tritia,  a  surname  given  to  Diana,  because 
she  presided  over  all  pbces  where  three  roads 
met.    At  the  new  moon  the  Athenians  o&red 
her  sacrifices,  and  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
which  was  generaUy  distributedamong  the  poor. 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  V.  13,  L  7,  v.  774.— Owd.  Met. 
2,  ▼.  416.    Faet.  1,  v.  389. 
Troilus.     Vid.  Part  IL 
Trophonius.     Vid.  Part  IL 
Tros.     Vid,  Part  II. 

TuisTO,  a  deity  of  the  Germans,  son  of  Ter- 
ra, and  the  founder  of  the  nation.     TaciL  de 
Oerm,  2. 
TuRNUS.     Vid,  Part  IL 
Tydeus,  a  son  of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon 
and  Periboea.    He  fled  from  hw  oountrjr  after 
the  accidental   murder  of  one  of  his  mends, 
and  found  a  safe  asylum  in  the  court  of  Adras- 
tua,  king  of  Argos,  whose  daughter  Deiphyle 
be  married.    When  Adrastus  wished  to  replace 
his   son-in-law  Polynices  on    the   throne   of 
Thebes,  Tydeus  undertook  to  go  and  dedaro 
war  against  Eteocles,  who  usurped,  the  crown. 
The  reception  he  met  provoked  his  resentment ; 
he  challenged  Eteocles  and  his  officers  to  single 
combat,  and  def^ted  them.   -On  his  return  to 
Argos,  he  slew  50  of  the  Thebans  who  had 
conspired  against  his  life  and  laid  in  ambush  to 
surprise  him ;  and  only  one  of  the  number  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Thebes,  to  bear  the  tid- 
ings of  the  fate  of  his  companions.    He  wa« 
one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  army  of  Adrastus^ 
and  during  the  Theban  war  he  behaved  with 
great  oourase.    Many  of  the  enemies  exfared 
under  his  blows,  till  he  was  at  hist  wounded  by 
Melanippus.    Though  the  bfow  was  fatal,  Ty- 
deus had  the  strength  to  dart  at  his  enemy,  and 
to  bring  him  to  the  ground,  before  he  was  car- 
ried away  from  the  fight  by  his  companions. 
At  his  own  request  the  dead  body  of  Melanip- 
pus was  brought  to  him,  and  after  he  had  order- 
ed the  head  to  be  cut  oflf,  he  began  to  tear  out 
the  brsins  with  his  teeth.    The  savage  barbap 
rity  of  Tydeus  displeased  Minwva,  who  was 
coming  to  bring  him  relief,  and  to  make  him  im- 
mortal, and  the  coddess  left  him  to  his  fate  and 
suffered  him  to  die.     He  was  buried  at  Argos, 
where  his  monument  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Ceres  her  chariot,  and  established  the  Eleusi- 1  age  of  Pauaanias.     He  was  futher  to  Diomedes. 
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Gome  inippofle  ihat  the  caam  of  his  flight  to 
ArgM  was  tb«  murder  of  the  sod  of  Melus,  or, 
According  to  otharB,  of  Alcatbous  his  father's 
brother,  or  perhaps  his  own  brother  Olenius. 
Homer.  II.  4,  ▼.  366,  dSl.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  8, 1. 
3,  c  G.-^jEsehyl.  Sept.  ante  Theh.—PauM.  9, 
c.  \S.—Diod.  2.'-Eunp.  in  Sup.—  Virg.  JSn. 
6,  V.  479.— Ortrf.  in  lb.  aW,  &c. 

Tynparid.e,  I.  a  patronymic  of  the  children 
of  I  yminrufl,  ns  Caster,  Pollux,  and  Helen,  Ac. 
Orid  Afrt.S II.  A  peojile  of  Colchis. 

Tyndahi  8.  son  of  CEbalusand  Goigophonef 
or,  acr«mlin;i  to  soine,  of  Prricre*.  He  was 
kinij  of  Lucpflanion,  and  niarried  the  celebrated 
Lnla,  who  liore  him  'riiimndra,  Fhilonoe.  &c. 
nii<l  .»lf50  bet»ame  molhcrof  Pollux  and  Helen 
by  Ju|.it*T.  (  Vid.  Uda,  Castor^  Pollux,  Cly- 
ttrmnrslra,  &c.] 

T'k  »'i:fEr»,  or  TyriioN,  a  famous  giant,  son 
of  I'artarus  and  Terra,  who  had  a  hundred 
heads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or  a  dragon. 
Flames  of  devouring  (ire  were  darted  from  his 
mouth  and  from  his  eyes,  and  he  uttered  horrid 
jelh,  like  the  dissonant  shrieks  of  different  ani- 
mals. He  was  ho  sooner  bom,  than,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  brothers  the  giants,  he  made 
war  against  heaven.  The  father  of  the  gods  at 
last  put  Typboeus  to  flight  with  bis  thunder- 
bolt, and  crushed  him  under  mount  ./Btna,  in 
the  island  of  Sicily,  or,  according  to  some,  under 
the  island  Inarime.  Typhceus  became  father 
of  Oeryon,  Cerberus,  and  Orthoa,  by  his  union 
with  Echidna.  Hygin.  fab.  152  and  196.— 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  t.  SQS.—jEschi/l.  sept,  anU  Theb. 
— Hetiod.  TVieog.  820. — Homer,  Hym, — Hero- 
dot.  2,  c.  156. 

Typhov,  I.  a  giant  whom  Juno  produced  by 
striking  the  earth.  Some  of  the  poets  make 
him  the  nme  as  the  famous  Typhosus.     [  Vid, 

T^hituf.] II.  A  brother  of  Osiris^  who 

married  Nepthya.  He  laid  snares  for  his  bro- 
ther during  his  expedition,  and  murdered  him 
at  his  return.  The  death  of  Osiris,  was  aveng- 
ed by  his  son  Orus,  and  Typhon  was  put  to 
death.  [Vid.  Ottrw.]  He  was  reckoned 
among  the  Egyptians  to  be  the  cause  of  every 
evil,  and  on  that  account  generally  represented 
as  a  wolf  and  a  crocodile.  Plut.  in  h.  <f>  Or. 
—Uiod.  1. 

Tyro,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daughter  of  Sal- 
rooneus,  king  of  EUii  and  Alcidice.  She  was 
treated  with  great  severity  by  her  motber-in- 
laV  Sidero,  and  at  last  removed  from  her  &- 
.  ther*s  house  by  her  uncle  Cretheus.  She  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  Enipeus ;  and  as  she 
often  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  Nep- 
tune assumed  the  shape  of  her  favourite  lover 
and  gained  her  a£RH:tion8.  She  had  two  sons, 
Pelias  and  Neleus,  by  Neptune,  whom  she  ex- 
posed, to  conceal  her  incoatincnce  from  the 
world.  The  children  were  preserved  by  shep- 
herds, and  when  they  had  arrived  to  ^ears  of 
maturity,  the^  avenged  their  mother's  injuries 
by  assassinating  the  cruel  Sidero.  Some  time 
after  her  armour  with  Neptune,  Tyro  married 
her  uncle  Cretheus,  by  whom  she  had  Amy  tba- 
on,  Phercs,  and  .£son.  Tyro  is  oflen  called 
Salmonia  from  her  father.  Homer.  Od.  1 1,  v. 
Sil^.-'Pindar.  Pylh.  4.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9.— 
Diod.  A.—Propert.  I,  cl.  13,  v.  20,  I.  2,  el.  30. 
V.  61, 1.  3,  el.  19,  v.  13.— OrW.  Am,  3,  el.  0.  v 
43.-^Mfi.  V.  H,  12^42.  ^         ' 


Ttrrhsus,  a  shepherd  of  king  LatiniUi  wfaoetf 
stag  being  killed  bj|Ahe  companions  of  Asca- 
niu6|  was  the  first  caSe  of  war  between  £nea« 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  Hence  the 
word  Tyrrheidea.     Virg,  JEn,  7,  v.  485. 

V. 

Vacuna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  repose  and  leisure,  as  the  word  indicates 
(rofore).  Her  festivals  were  observed  in  the 
month  of  December.  Omd,  JF\ut.  6,  v.  307.— 
Horat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  49. 

Vejovis,  or  Vejdpiter,  a  deity  of  ill  omen  at 
Rome.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hiU, 
built  by  Romulus.  Some  suppose  that  be  was 
the  same  as  Jupiter  the  infant,  or  in  the  cradle, 
because  he  was  renrescnted  without  thunder  or 
a  sceptre,  and  haa  only  by  his  side  the  great 
Amalthiea,  and  the  Cretan  nvmph  who  fedhim 
when  youn0     Ovid.  Past.  3,  v.  430. 

Venilt A,  a  nymph,  sister  to  Amata,  and  mo- 
ther of  Tumus  by  Daunus.  Amphitrite,  the 
sea  goddess,  is  also  called  Venilia.  Virg.  jBn. 
10,  V.  76.— Oruf.  Afet.  14,  v.  Z^—Varro  de 
U  L.  4,  c.  10. 

Vent  I.      The  andenta^  and  eepedally  the 
Athenians,   paid   particular   attention    to^  the 
winds,  and  offered  them  sacrifices  as  to  deities, 
intent  upon  the  destruction  of  mankind,  by  con- 
tinually causing  storms,  tempests,  and  earth- 
Quakes.     The  winds  were  represented  in  dif- 
ferent attitudes  and  forms.     The  four  principal 
winds  were,  Burus,  the  south-east,  who  is  re- 
presented as  a  young  man  flying  with  great  inn- 
petijosity,  and  often  appearing  in  a  playsome 
and  wanton  humour.     Auster^  the  south  wind, 
appeared  generally  as  an  old  man  with  grar 
hair,  a  gloomy  countenance,  a  head  covered  with 
clouds,  a  sable  vesture,  and  dusky  wings.    He 
is  the  dispenser  of  lain,  and  of  all  heavy  show- 
ers.    Zephyrxis  is  represented  as  the  mildeat  of 
all  the  winds.    He  is  young  and  gentle,  and  his 
lapis  filled  with  vernal  flowers.     He  married 
Flora  the  goddesn,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  th^ 
most  perfect  felicity.     Boreas,  the  north  wiix^ 
appears  always  n>ugh  and  shivering.     He  is  the 
father  of  lain,  snow,  hail,  and  tempests,  and  is 
always  represented  as  surrounded  with  impene- 
trable clouds.    Thoee  of  inferior  note  were,  Sb- 
lanuSf  whose  name  is  seldom  mentioned.    He 
appeared  as  a  young  man,  holding  fruit  in  his 
lap,  such  as  pi^u^es,  oranges,  &c.    Afrieut,  or 
south-west,  ropreacnted  with  black  wings  and 
a  melancholy  countenance.    Cortw,  or  north- 
west, drives  clouds  of  snow  before  him ;  and 
AguilOf  the  north-east,  is  equally  dreadftil  in  ap- 
pearance.    The  winds,  according  to  some  my- 
thologists,  were  confined  in  a  Uiige  cavo,  of 
which  .£olus  had  the  management,  and  with- 
out this  necessary  precaution  they  would  have 
overturned  the  earth,  and  reduced  every  thing 
to  its  original  chaos.     Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  57,  &c 

Vends,  I.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  deities  of 
the  ancients.  She  was  the  goddess  of  beauty, 
the  mother  of  love,  the  queen  of  laughter,  the 
mistress  of  the  graces  and  of  pleasures,  and  the 
patroness  of  courtezans.  Some  mytholo^ists 
speak  of  more  than  one  Venus.  Plato  mentions 
two,  Venus  Urania,  the  daughter  of  Uranus,  and 
Venus  Popularia,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Dione.    Cicero  speaks  of  four,  a  daughter  of 
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Codas  and  light,  one  sprung  from  the  frotlvof 
the  sea^  a  thira,  daughter^?  Jupiter  and  the 
Nereid  Dione,  and  a  fonrtAiom  at  Tyre,  and 
the  same  as  the  Astarte  of  the  Syrians.     Of 
these,  however,  the  Venus  sprung  from  the  froth 
of  the  sea,  after  the  mutilated  part  of  the  bodj 
of  Uranus  had  been  thrown  there  by  Saturn,  is 
the  roost  known ;  and  of  her  in  particular,  an- 
cient mythologists,  as  well  as  painters,  make 
mention.     She  arose  from  the  sea  near  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  or,  according  to  Hcsiod,  of  Cythera, 
whitfa«r  she  was  wafled  by  the  zephyrs,  and  re- 
ceived on  the  sea-shore  by  the  Seasons,  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter  and  Themis.     She  was  soon  af- 
ter carried  to  heaven,  where  all  the  gods  admired 
her  beauty,  and  all  the  goddeeees  b^ame  jealous 
of  her  personal  charms.     Jupiter  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  his  ugly  and  deformed  son  Vulcan. 
Her  intrigue  with  Mars  is  the  most  celebrated. 
She  was  caught  in  her  luver^s  arms,  and  expos' 
ed  to  the  ridicule  and  laughter  of  all  the  gods. 
Venus  became  mother  of  Hermione,  Cufad,  and 
Anteros,  by  Mars ;  by  Mercury,  she  had  Her- 
maphroditus;   by  Bacchus,   Priapus;  and  by 
Neptune,  Eryx.     Her  great  partiality  for  Ado- 
nis made  her  abandon  the  seats  of  Olympus ; 
and  her  regard  for  Anchises  obliged  her  often 
to  visit  the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  of  mount 
Ida.     The  power  of  Venus  over  the  heart  was 
supported  and  assisted  by  a  celebrated  girdle, 
called  zone  by  the  Oreeks  and  ceetua  by  the 
Latins.     This  mysterious  girdle  gave  beauty, 
grace,  and  elegance,  when  worn  even  by  the 
most  deibrmed ;  it  excited  love  and  rekindled 
extinguished  flames.    Juno  herself  was  indebt- 
ed to  this  powerful  ornament  to  gain  the  &- 
vours  of  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  though  herself 
possessed  of  every  charm,  no  sooner  put  on  her 
cestus,  than  Vulcan,  unable  to  resbt  the  influ- 
ence of  love,  forgjpt  all  the  intrigues  and  infldeli- 
ties  of  his  wife,  and  fabricated  arms  even  for  her 
illegitimate  children.    The  contest  of  Venus  for 
the  goklen  apple  of  Discord  is  well  known. 
She  gained  the  prize  over  Pallas  and  Juno,  [  Vid. 
PartSf  Discordiaj]  and  rewarded  her  impirtial 
judge  with  the  hand  of  the  fairest  woman  m  the 
world.    The  worship  of  Venus  was  universally 
established ;  statues  and  temples  were  erected  to 
her  in  every  kingdom,  and  the  ancients  were  fond 
of  paying  homage  to  a  divinity  who  presided 
over  generation,  and  by  whose  influence  alone 
mankmd  existed.    In  her  sacrifices,  and  in  the 
festivals  celebrated  in  her  honour,  too  much  li- 
centiousness prevailed,  and  public  prostitution 
was  oftenpart  of  the  ceremony.     Victims  were 
seldom  ofiered  to  her,  or  her  altars  stained  with 
blooil,  thou^  we  find  Aspasia  making  repeated 
sacrifices.    I^o  pigs,  however,  or  male  animals 
were  deemed  acceptable.    The  rose,  the  myrtle, 
and  the  apple,  were  sacred  to  Venus,  and  among 
birds,  the  dove,  the  swan,  and  the  sparrow,  were 
her  favourites ;  and  among  fishes,  those  called 
the  aphya  and  the  lycostomus.     The  goddess  of 
beauty  was  represented  among  the  ancients  in 
difibrent  forms.    At  Elis  she  appeared  seated  on 
a  goat,  with  one  foot  resting  on  a  tortoise.     At 
Sparta  and  Cythera  she  was  represented  armed 
like  Minerva,  and  sometimes  wearing  chains  on 
her  feet.     In  the  temple  of  Ju  piter  Ofympias  she 
was  represented  by  Phidias  as  rising  from  the 
sea,  received  b^  love,  and  crowned  by  the  god- 
dess of  penoasion*    At  Cnidos^  her  statue,  made 


by  Praxiteles  represented  her  naked,  with  000 
hand  hiding  what  modesty  keeps  concealed.  Her 
statue  at  Elephantb  was  the  same,  with  only  a 
naked  Cupid  by  her  side.    In  Sicyon  she  hdd  a 
poppy  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  apple  {  - 
while  on  her  head  she  had  a  crown,  which  ter* 
minated  in  a  point  to  intimate  the  pole.    She  is 
generally  represented  with  her  son  Cupid,  on  a 
chariot  drawn  by  doves,  or  at  other  times  by 
swans  or  sparrows.    The  surnames  of  the  ffoo* 
dess  are  numerous,  and  only  serve  to  show  now 
well  established  her  worship  was  all  over  the 
earth.    She  was  called  CypricL^  because  partica- 
lariy  worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  in 
that  character  she  was  often  represented  with  a 
beard,  and  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  the 
body  and  dress  of  a  female,  whence  she  is  called 
duplex  Amathnsa  by  Catullus.    She  received 
the  name  of  PapAio,  because  worshipped  at  Pa- 
phos,  where  she  had  a  temple  with  an  ahar,  on 
which  rain  never  fell,  though  exposed  in  the 
open  air.    Some  of  the  ancients  call  her  Apot" 
trophiot  or  Eviatrophia :  as  also  Venus  Urania 
and  Venus  Pandemot,    The  Cnidians  raised 
her  temples  under  the  name  of  Venus  AcrtuL^  of 
DorU^  and  of  Euploea.    In  her  temple  under 
the  name  of  Euploea,  at  Cnidoa,  was  the  moat 
celebrated  of  her  statues,  being  the  most  perfiMt 
piece  of  Praxiteles.    Venus  was  also  sumamed 
Cytkerccoj  because  she  was  the  chief  deity  <^ 
Cythera;   Philommeis,  because  the  queen  of 
laughter;    Teiessigama,  because  she  presided 
over  marriage ;  Coliadot  CoiotUf  or  Cotias^  be- 
cause worshipped  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  in  Attica;  ilrea,becauseaniied  like  Man; 
Vertieordia^  because  she  could  turn  the  hearts 
of  women  to  cultivate  chastity ;  AfnUaria^  be- 
cause she  deceived ;  Calvoj  because  she  was  re- 
presented bald;  Ericyna^  because  worshif^fted 
at  Eryx ;  Etaira^  because  the  patroness  of  coar- 
tenns ;  Acidalia,  because  of  a  fountain  of  Or- 
chomenos;  Basilea^  because  the  queen  of  fove; 
MyrUa,  because  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to  her; 
Mechanitis^  in  allusion  to  the  many  artifices 
practised  in  love,  Ac  dec.    As  the  goddess  of 
the  sea,  because  born  in  the  bosom  of  toe  waters^ 
Venus  was  called  Poniioy  Marina,  lAmneHOf 
EpipontiOf  Pelagia,   Saligenia,   Pontogenia, 
Aligcna^  ThaloMia^  dec  and,  as  rising  from  the 
sea,  the  name  of  Aiuidyomer^  is  applied  to  bwr^ 
and  rendered  immortal  by  the  celebrated  paint- 
ing of  Apelles,  which  represented  her  as  isiotng 
f^m  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  and  wringing  her 
tresses  on  her  shoulder.    [  Vid.  AnadyomeneJX 
Cic.deyat.D.%c^,\.ZyC9liL'-'Orpk.Hymn, 
S4.—He9iod.  Theog.—Sapphc^Homer,  Efymfu 
in  Ven.  Suc—Virg.  jEn.  5,  v.  800,  Ac^Ovid, 
Beroid,  15, 16, 19,  dec.  Met.4,  fab.  5,  Ac-^Diod, 
1  and  b.'-Hygin,  fab.  94,  VTH.—Pcnu,  2,  c  1, 

1.  4,  c.  30,  1.  5,  c.  IQ.'-Martial.  6,  ep.  13 

Eurip.  in  Hel,  in  fyhig.  in  Troad.-^Plut,  in 
Erotic^jElian.  V.  jf,  12,  c.  l.-^Athen.  M; 
&C. — CaiiUlus. — Lcutant.  defaUoL  rc-^Cala- 
ker.  11.— Ziucian.  dial,  dtc— Sro*.  li.— Tacit. 
Ann.  3,  &c—  VaL  Max.  8,  c.  U.—P/tn.  36.— 

Horat.  3,  Od.  26,  1.  4,  Od.  11,  Ac II.  A 

planet,  called  by  the  Greeks  Photphonu^  and  by 
the  Latins  Lueifer^  when  it  rises  before  the  sun, 
but  when  it  follows  it,  Hesperus  or  Vesper. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  2,  c.  20,  in  aomn.  Scip. 

\tRiTABi{truth,)  was  not  only  personified  by 
the  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deity,  and  called  tlio 
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Slighter  of  SatoffD  and  thft  Biotber  of  Virtue. 
She  was  reprwented  like  a  young  Tirgtn,  dreae- 
•d  in  White  apperel,  with  all  the  markc  of  youth- 
fill  diffidence  and  modeaty.  Democritua  uaed  to 
aa^  that  ahe  hid  heraelf  at  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
to  intimate  the  difficulty  with  which  ahe  ia  found 
VsRTicoRDii.  Vid,  Venus. 
VfiRTUMNua,  a  deity  among  the  Romana,  who 
preaided  over  the  apring  and  ovest  oichazda.  He 
endeavoured  to  gain  Om  affectiona  of  tfie  goddeei 
Pomona;  and,  to  efiect  thii^  he  aaaomied  the 
ahape  aiid  dreaa  of  a  fiaherman,  of  a  aoidier,  a 
peaaant.  a  reaper,  Ac  but  all  to  no  purpoae^  till, 
under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  he  prevailed 
Qpon  hia  miatieaa  and  married  her.  He  ia  gene- 
rally repreaented  aa  a  young  man  crowned  with 
flowera,  oovered  up  to  the  waial^  and  holding  in 
hia  right  hand  firoit,  and  a  crown  cf  plenty  in  hia 
left.  Opid,  Met.  14,  t.  64S,  Ac^Properi.  4, 
el  8,  T.  a.— Ifora/.  2,  Sat.  7,  ▼.  14. 

V£8TA,  a  goddeai^  daughter  of  Rhea  and  Sa- 
turn, aiater  to  Cerea  and  Juno.  She  ia  often 
confounded  by  the  mytholcMnata  with  Rhea,  Ce- 
rea, Cybele,  Prgaerpine,  Hecate,  and  Tellua. 
When  conatderad  aa  the  mother  of  the  goda,  ahe 
ia  the  mother  of  Rhea,  and  Saturn ;  and  when 
oonaidered  aa  the  patroneaa  of  Che  vestal  virgina 
and  the  goddeai  of  fire,  ahe  ia  called  the  daugh- 
ter of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Under  thia  laat  name 
ahe  waa  worahipped  by  the  Romana.  ^neaa 
waa  the  firat  who  introduced  her  mysteriea  into 
Italy,  and  Numa  built  her  a  temple,  where  no 
UMlea  were  permitted  to  go.  The  Palladium  of 
Troy  waa  aupnoaad  to  m  preaerved  within  her 
panctuary,  and  a  fire  waa  continually  kept  light- 
ed by  a  certain  nomber  of  yirpuBf  who  hadde- 
dicated  themaelvea  to  the  aervice  of  the  goddeaa. 
[  Vid.  Veeialee.]  If  the  fire  of  Veata  waa  ever 
extinffuiahed,  it  waa  auppoeed  to  threaten  the 
repuuic  with  aome  audden  catamity.  The  vir- 
gin by  whoae  negligence  it  had  been  eztin^uiah- 
ed  waa  aeverely  pvniahed,  and  it  waa  kmdled 
again  by  the  raya  of  the  aon.  The  temple  of 
veata  waa  of  a  round  form,  and  the  goddeaa  waa 
repreaented  in  a  long  flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  on 
her  head,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lamp,  or  a  two- 
oared  vessel,  and  in  the  ether  a  javehn,  or  aome- 
timea  a  palladium.  On  some  medals  ahe  appears 
holding  a  drum  in  one  hand,  and  a  small  ngure 
of  victory  in  the  other.  Heeiod.  T^heog.  v.  454. 
— Cfc.  de  Leg.  %  c  l^—ApoOod.  1,  c.  1.— 
Vvrg.  Mn.  3,  v.  996.— />iod.  5.— Ovid.  F\ut  6. 
—  TrUt.  3.—  Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  1.— JP/u/.  in  Num, 
— PauB.  5,  0. 14. 

VfCA  Pot  A,  a  goddeaa  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  victory  (a  vincere  and  potiri.)  lav.  2,  c.  7. 
Victoria,  one  of  the  deities  ojfthe  Romans, 
called  by  the  Qreeks  Niee^  supposed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  giant  Pallaa,  or  Titan  and  Styx. 
The  goddess  of  Victory  was  sister  to  Strength 
and  Valour,  and  was  one  of  the  attendants  of 
Jupiter.     She  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Greeks,  particularly  at  Athens.     SylU  raised 
her  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  inatituted  fostivals  in 
her  honour.    She  was  represented  with  wings, 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  the  branch  of 
a  palm-treo  in  her  hand.     A  golden  statne  of 
this  goddess,  x^ighing  320  pounds,  waa  pre- 
sentcHl  to  the  Romans  by  Hicro,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  deposited  in  the  tpniplc  of  Jupiter,  on 
the  Capitolinc  hill.     Lie.  22.—  Farro.  dc  L.  L. 
—Hesiod.  Theog.—Hjifin.  praf.  Jab.— siiet. 
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ViRiPLACA,  a  goddess  among  the  Rcohum 
who  presided  ove  Ahe  peace  of  fiuniUes,  whence 
her  name,  [virum  piaoare.]  If  any  qoazrel 
happened  between  a  man  and  hia  wifo^  they 
generally  repaired  to  the  temple  of  the  goddoML 
which  was  erected  on  the  Palatine  moont,  ami 
came  back  reconciled     VaL  Mas.  SL  &  1. 

ViRTua.  All  virtnea  were  made  deities  among 
the  Romans.    Mareellua  erected  two  temnlei^ 
one  to  Virtue  and  the  other  to  Honour.    They 
were  built  in  auch  a  manner,  that  to  we  the 
temple  of  Honour  it  waa  neeessary  to  paaa 
throii||fh  that  of  Votue;  a  happy  allsimy  anMmg 
a  nation  ftee  and  independent.    The  prineipiu 
virtues  were  distinguisoed  each  by  tlMn*  attm. 
Prudencewaa  known  hj  her  rule  and  hsr poinl- 
in^  to  a  globe  at  her  feet ;  Temperance  had  a 
bndle;  Justice  held  an  equal  balance;  and  For- 
titude leant  against  her  sword ;  Honesty  was 
dad  in  a  tiaiuiparent  vest ;  Modeaty  appeamd 
veiled ;  Clemency  wove  an  olive  branch,  ^nd 
Devotion  tnreW  moenae  npon an  altar;  'tnn- 
quillity  waa  seen  to  lean  on  a  column ;  Health 
was  known  by  her  aarpent,  liber^  by  hereap^ 
and  Ghdety  by  her  myrtle.     Cie.  de  N.  D.^  c 
^.—Plaui.  in  anipL  pnL—Liv.  ^  c  11.— 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  1.-^1^.  ds  Ow.  /?.  4^  c  90. 
ViTULA,  a  deity  among  the  Romana  who  pre- 
aided over  fostivaiis  and  rejoicings.    Maerob.  Z^ 
c  3. 
Ulysses.     Vid.  Part  IL 
Umcaj  a  surname  of  Minerva  among  the 
Phoenictans  and  Thebans. 

Unioena,  a  surname  of  Biinervn,  tm  ^wiing 
of  Jupiter  alone. 

Unxia,  a  aumame  of  Juno^  derived  fton  itfi- 
gere,  to  anoint,  becauae  it  was  usual  amonff  the 
Romans  for  the  bride  to  anoint  the  threiMd  of 
her  husband,  and  firom  thia  neseamiy  ceremony 
wives  were  called  C/furor8c,andaftsrwardB  Ux^ 
ores,  finm  Unxia,  who  presided  over  Uiem. 
Arnob.  3. 

VoLUMNf  Famum,  a  temple  in  Etiiiria,  sa- 
cred to  the  goddess  Vdumna,  where  the  atates 
of  the  country  used  to  sssemhie.  Viterbo  now 
stands  on  the  spot  Lip.  4,  c.  83^  1.  6,  c  17,  L 
6,c.  9l 

VoLUMNUs,  and  VoLUBfNA,  two  deitiee  who 
presided  over  the  wilL  They  were  chiefly  in- 
voked at  marriagee,  to  preaerve  concord  between 
the  huaband  and  wifo.  They  were  paxticukil^ 
worshipped  by  the  Etnuiana.    Lip.  4,  c  61. 

VoLDPTAS,  and  Volupia,  the  goddess  of  sen- 
sual pleasures,  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  she 
had  a  temple.  She  waa  repreaented  as  a  yonng 
and  beautiftil  woman,  well  dressed,  and  ekiflant- 
ly  adorned,  aeated  on  a  throne,  and  havinfvir- 
tue  under  her  foot  dc.  de  N.  D.  3,  o.  SS. — 
Maerob.  1,  c.  10.— Au^.  de  Civ.  X>.  4,  c  a 

Upis,  the  fother  of  one  of  the  Dianas  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  from  which  circumstance 
Diana  herself  is  called  Upie.  dc.  de  Nat.  D. 
3,  c  23.— Cai/tm.  in  Dian. 

Urania,  one  of  the  Muses^  daughter  of  Jopi- 
ter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  prerided  over  aalio- 
nomv.  She  is  generally  called  mother  of  Linus 
br  Apollo,  and  of  the  god  Hymenmu  by  Bac- 
chus. She  was  re^nreeented  as  a  young  rii^ 
dressed  in  an  axore  coloured  robe,  crowned  with 
stars,  and  hdding  a  globe  in  her  hands,  and 
iiavjng  manv  mathematical  instruments  placed 
round.    Heeiod.  Theog.  Ti.^ApcUod,  1^  c.  8.— 
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Bygin,  hb,  161.-— ^ A  sitniame  of  Vennt,  the 
tune  as  OelutiaL  She  wa»«uppoBed,  in  that 
character,  to  preside  over  beattty  and  generation, 
and  was  oaUed  daughter  of  Uranus  or  CgbIus  by 
the  Light  Her  teinipies  in  Asia,  Afiica,  Greece, 
and  Italy,  were  numeroos.  Plato,  in  Symp. — 
dc.  de  Not,  i>.  3,  c  33.— Pai*#.  1,  c  !<  &c  I. 
7,  c  96,  &c. 

UrInus,  or  OuRiNUs,  a  deity,  the  same  as 
Coslus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  He 
married  Tithea,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  he  had 
Gens,  Creus,  Hyperion,  Mnemosyne,  Cottus. 
Phoebe.  Briareus,  Thetis,  Saturn,  Gira,  called 
fmok  their  mother  Titans.  His  chudren  con- 
spired against  him,  because  he  confined  them  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  his  son  Saturn  mu- 
tikted  him,  and  drove  him  from  his  throne. 

VuLclNus,  a  god  of  the  aodents  who  presid- 
ed over  fire^  and  was  the  patron  of  all  artists 
who  worked  iron  and  metus.  He  was  son  of 
Juno  abne,  who  in  this  wished  to  imitate  Jupi- 
ter, who  had  produced  Minerva  from  his  brains. 
Aooordine  to  Homer  he  vras  son  of  JufHter  and 
Juno,  and  the  mother  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
deformities  of  her  son,  that  she  threw  him  into 
Um  sea  as  soon  as  born,  where  he  remained  fat 
nine  yean.  Aocoidinc  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  Vulcan  was  educated  in  heaven  with 
the  rest  of  the  gods,  but  his  father  kicked  him 
down  firom  Olympoe,  when  he  attempted  to  de- 
liver his  mother,  who  had  been  fastened  by  a 
S olden  chain  for  her  insolence.  He  was  nine 
ays  in  coming  firom  heaven  upon  earth,  and 
he  fell  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian,  the  inhabitants  seeing  him  in  the 
air,  caught  him  in  their  arms.  He,  however, 
broke  his  leg  by  the  fall,  and  ever  after  remained 
lame  of  one  foot  He  fixed  hia  residence  in 
Lemnos,  where  he  built  himself  a  palace,  and 
raised  forges  to  work  metals.  The  mhabitants 
of  the  island  became  sensible  of  his  industry, 
and  were  taught  all  the  use/bl  arts  which  could 
civilize  their  rude  manners,  and  render  them  ser- 
viceable to  the  good  of  society.  The  first  work 
of  Vulcan  was,  according  to  some,  a  throne  of 
gold  with  secret  springs,  which  he  presented  to 
his  mother,  to  avenge  himself  for  her  want  of  at- 
fection  towards  him.  Jnno  no  sooner  was  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  than  she  found  hers^  unable 
to  move.  The  gods  attempted  to  deliver  her  by 
breaking  the  chains  which  held  her,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  and  Vulcan  alone  had  the  power  to  set 
ner  at  liberty.  Bacchus  intoxicated  him,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  come  to  Olympus,  where 
he  was  reconciled  to  his  parents.  Vulcan  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  in- 
genious works  and  automatical  figures  which  he 
made ;  and  many  speak  of  two  golden  statues, 
which  not  only  seemed  animat^,  but  which 
walked  by  his  ride,  and  even  assuted  him  in  the 
working  of  metals.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  request 
of  Jupiter  he  made  the  first  woman  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  earth,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Pandora.  [  Vid.  Pandora.]  The  Cyclops  of 
Sicily  were  his  ministers  and  attendants ;  and 
with  him  they  fiibricated,  not  only  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter,  but  also  arms  for  the  gods  and 
the  most  celebrated  heroes.  His  forges  were 
supposed  to  be  under  mount  Mtaa,  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
where  there  were  volcanoes.  The  most  known 
of  the  works  of  Vulcan  which  word  presented 


to  mortals,  are  the  arms  of  Achilles^  those  of 
JEneas,  the  shield  of  Hercules  described  by  He- 
siod,  a  collar  given  to  Hermione  the  wife  of. 
Cadmus,  and  a  sceptre,  which  was  in  the  pes- 
sessbn  of  Agamemnon  king  of  Ai^os  and  My> 
cens.  The  collar  proved  ntal  to  all  those  tlmt 
wore  it  but  the  sceptre,  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon, was  carofulty  preservtMl  at  CheronSa, 
and  regarded  as  a  mvinity.  The  amours  of 
Vulcan  are  not  numerous.  He  demanded  Mi- 
nerva from  Jupiter,  who  had  promised  him  in 
marriage  whatever  goddess  he  should  choose, 
and  WMn  she  refused  his  addresses,  he  attemptea 
to  offer  her  violence.  Minerva  reristed  with 
success,  though  there  remained  on  her  body 
some  marks  of  Vulcan's  pasrion,  which  sfaco 
threw  down  upon  earth  wrapped  up  in  wool. 
[Vid.  Eriehthonius.]  Thu  disappointment 
m  his  love  was  repaired  by  Jupiter,  who  gavo 
him  one  of  the  Graces,  venns  i^  umversally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  wifb  of  Vulcan ; 
her  Infideuty  is  well  known,  as  weU  as  her 
amours  with  Mars,  which  were  discovered  by 
Phoebus,  and  exposed  to  the  sods  by  her  own 
husbana.  The  worship  of  Vulcan  was  well 
established,  particularly  in  Elf^t,  at  Athens, 
and  at  Rente.  It  was  usual  m  the  sacrifices 
that  were  offered  to  him  to  bum  the  whole  vic- 
tim, and  not  reserve  part  of  it  as  in  the  immda- 
tions  to  the  rest  of  the  gods.  A  calf  and  a  boar 
pig  were  the  principal  victims  offered.  Vulcan 
was  represented  as  co\'ered  with  sweat,  blowing 
with  his  nervous  arm  the  fires  of  his  forges. 
His  breast  was  hairy,  and  his  forehead  was 
blackened  with  smoke.  Some  represent  him 
lame  and  deformed,  holding  a  hammer  raised  in 
the  air  ready  to  strike;  while  with  the  other 
hand  he  turns,  with  pincers,  a  thunderbolt  on 
his  anvil,  for  which  an  eagle  waits  by  his  ride  to 
carry  it  to  Jupiter.  He  appears  on  some  monu- 
ments with  a  long  beard,  dishevelled  hair,  half 
naked,  and  a  snuul  rouna  cap  on  his  head,  while 
he  holds  a  hammer  and  pincers  in  his  hand. 
The  Egyptians  representea  him  under  the  figure 
of  a  monkey.  Vulcan  has  received  the  names 
of  Mulciber,  Pamphanes,  Clytoteehnea^  Panda- 
maloT^  Ci/Ucpode$f  ChalatpodOf  &c.  all  expres- 
rive  of  his  lameness  and  his  profession.  He 
was  father  of  Cupid  by  Venus;  of  Coculus, 
Cecropa,  Cacus,  reriphetes,  Cercyon,  Ocrisis, 
&c.  Cicero  speaks  of  more  than  one  deity  of 
the  name  of  Vulcan.  One  he  calls  son  of  Cas 
lus,  and  father  of  Apollo  by  Minerva ;  the  se- 
cond he  mentions  is  son  of  the  Nile,  and  called 
Phtas  by  the  Egyptians ;  the  third  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  fixed  his  reridence  in 
Lemnos ;  and  the  fourth,  who  built  his  finges  in 
the  Lipari  islands,  was  son  of  Menalius.  Vul- 
can seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  heaven 
more  for  ridicule  than  any  other  purpose ;  and 
even  his  wife  is  represented  as  laughing  at  his 
deformities,  and  mimicking  his  lameness  to  gain 
the  smiles  of  her  lovers.  Jlcnod.  TVieog,  tf»  in 
Suet.  Jlerc.  140  and  330.— Jpo/forf.  1,  c  3.  <&c 
—Homer.  II.  1,  v.  57,  and  I.  16,  v.  18, 1.  11,  v. 
397,  &c—Diod.  5.~Pou*.  1,  c.  90,  I.  3,  17.— 
Cie.  dc  Nat.  £>.  3,  c.  ^Sl^—Herodot.  3  and  3.— 
Varro,  de  L,  L,—  Vxrg.  jEn.  7,  Ac. 

X. 

XcTHUB,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of  Deu- 
calion.   He  was  banished  firom  Thessaly  by  hi* 
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InoUien,  and  came  to  Athens,  where  he  married 
Creoaiu  the  danshter  of  king  Erechtheas,  by 
whom  he  had  Acnaoa  and  Ion.  H[e  retired  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  father-in-law  into  Achaia, 
where  he  died.  According  to  son>e,  he  had  no 
children,  but  adopted  Ion,  the  son  whom  Creusa, 
before  her  marriage,  had  borne  to  Apollo.  Apol- 
lod,  1,  c  7. — PaiM.  %  c  1. — Eurifrid.  in  Ion. 
1,  se.  1. 

Z. 

ZiCTNTHua     Vid,  Part  II. 

Zkthbs,  Zetes,  or  ZsTua,  a  son  of  Boreas, 
king  of  Tbraoe  and  Orithya,  who  accompanied, 
with  his  brother  Calais,  the  Argonauts  to  Col- 
chis. In  Bithynia,  the  two  brothers,  who  are 
lepreeented  with  wingi^  delivered  Phineus  from 
the  continoal  persecution  of  the  Harpyes,  and 
drote  these  monsters  as  fitf  as  the  islands  called 
Strophades,  where  at  last  they  were  stopped  by 
Iris,  who  promised  them  that  Phineus  should 
no  longer  be  tormented  by  them.  They  were 
both  kiOed,  as  some  say,  by  Hercules,  dunng  the 
Argonautic  expediUon,  and  were  changed  into 
those  winds  which  genendly  blow  8  or  10  days 
before  the  dog-star  appears,  and  are  called  Pro- 
,dromi  by  the  Qreeks.  Their  sister  CleoDatra 
married  Phineus  king  of  Bithynia.  Orpheus. 
Arg.^ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  lS.^Hygin.  fab. 
14.— Oeid.  Met.  8,  ▼.  716.— Pan*.  3,  c.  18.— 
Val.Flacc. 

Zetus,  or  Zbthus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  An- 
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tiope,  brotker  to  Amphion.  \Vid.  An/tope.} 
The  crown  of  Thebes  was  seized  by  the  two 
brothers,  not  only  as  the  reward  of  this  victory, 
but  as  their  inheritance,  and  Zethus  surrounded 
the  capital  of  his  donunions  with  a  strons  wall, 
while  nb  brother  amused  himself  with  joying 
on  his  lyre.  Music  and  verses  were  disagreeable 
to  Zethus,  and,  according  to  some,  he  preruled 
upon  his  brother  no  longer  te  pursue  so  unpro- 
ductive a  study.  Hygin.  &b.  7. — PauB.  3,  c.  6. 
Ac^ApoUod.  3,  c.  5  and  lO.^Horai.  1,  ep.  18, 
V.  41. 

Zeui^  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Greeks, 
expressive  of  his  being  the  fiither  of  mankind, 
and  by  whom  all  things  live.     Diod,  5. 

Zeuxippb,  I.  a  daughter  of  Eridanus,  mother 
of  Butei^  one  of  the  Argonauts,  dtc  ApoUod. 
3,  c.  15.— -IL  A  daughter  of  Laomedon.  She 
married  Sieyon,  who,  after  his  fiither-in4aw*s 
death,  became  king  of  that  city  of  Pebponnesus 
which  from  him  has  been  called  Sicyon.  Patm. 
2,c6. 

ZosTERU,  a  surname  of  BAinenra.  She  had 
two  statues  under  that  name  in  the  city  of 
Thebes  in  Bosotia.  The  word  signified  girt,  ot 
armed  for  battle,  words  synonymous  among  the 
ancients.  Patu.  9,  c.  ll.—Oimer.  B,  3,  v.  478; 
1.  11.  V.  15. 

Zyqu,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she  pro- 
sided  over  marriafle,  (a  {ievyv«|ii  jun^.)  She 
is  the  same  as  the  Pronvba  of  the  Latins.  "^ '~ 
dar.^PoUux.  3,  c  3. 


A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Prom  the  Creation  qf  the  World  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  v>eat  and  m  the  eatt. 


Before  Ohmt.* 
The  world  ereated  ia  the  710th  year  of  the  Juliaa 

E«riod  4004 

e  delug«  S348 

The  tower  of  Bab^l  built,  and  the  confusion  of  Ian- 

%wf^  8247 

Celestial  obserrations  are  first  made  at  Babvlon       3234 
The  kingdom  of  Egrpl  is  supposed  to  have  beg^n 
under  Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  to  have 
continued  16611  years,  to  the  conquest  of  Cam* 
byses  J188 

The  hiogdom  of  Sic/on  established  2089 

The  kinrdom  of  Assyria  begins  905U 

The  birth  of  Abraham  1996 

The  kingdom  of  Atj^os  established  under  loachus     18A6 
Memnea,  the  Eryptian,  said  to  invent  letters,  15 

yesjv  before  the  reifn  of  Phoroneus  182S 

The  deluge  of  Ogyj^ot,  by  which  Attica  remained 
waste  MK>ve  900  years,  till  the  coming  of  Ce- 
crons  1764 

Joseph  sold  into  Egrpt  by  his  brethren  1788 

The  cbrooolo{[y  of  the  AnmdeliBa  Maibles  bes^ 
about  this  time,  fixing  hero  the  arrival  of  Oe- 
crope  ia  Attica,  an  epoch  which  other  writers 
have  placed  later  by  86  years  1592 

Moses  bora  1071 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  begun  ander  Cecrops,'who 
came  from  Egypt  with  a  colony  of  Saites.    This 
happened  about  780  years  before  the  first  Olym- 
piad ,  1556 
Scamander  migrates  from  Crete,  and  begins  the 

kingdom  of  Troy  1546 

The  deluge  of  Deuealiou  in  Tbessaly  '     1503 

The  PtMiatbeneea  first  celebrated  at  Athens  1495 

Cadmus  comes  into  Greece,  and  builds  the  citadel 

of  Thebes  1468 

The  first  Olympic  Oames  celebrated  in  Elis  by 

the  Idai  Dactyli  1459 

The  five  books  of  Moses  written  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  whcN  be  dies  the  following  year,  aged 
no  146B 

Miaos  flourishes  in  Crete,  and  iron  is  found  by  the 
Daotyli  by  the  aeeidental  boroiog  of  the  woods 
of  Idm  In  Crete  1406 

The  Eleusiaian  mysteries  introduced  at  Athens  by 

Eumolpns  1358 

The  Isthmian  games  first  instituted  by  Sisyphus, 

king  of  Corinth  1326 

The  Afgomiutic  expedition.    The  first  Pythian 

j^ames  celebrated  by  Adrastus.  king  of  Argos        1863 
Gideon  flourishes  in  If  reel  1-245 

The  Theban  war  of  the  seven  heroes  agoJnst 

Eteocles  1835 

Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules  1323 

The  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus,  and,  15  years  af. 

tar,  by  Paris  1815 

Troy  taken  after  a  siege  of  10  years.  iCneas  sails 

to  Italy  1184 

Alba  Longa  built  by  Asoanius  1 153 

Migration  of  the  solian  colonies  1 184 

The  return  of  the  Hemclidss  into  Peloponnesus, 
80  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Two  years 
after,  they  divide  the  Peloponnesus  among 
themselves;  and  here,  therefore,  begins    the 


ro,  in  the  rear  3961  of  the  Julian  period 
The  rape  of  the  Sabines 
The  era  of  Narbonaasar  king  of  Babylon  begins 
The  first  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  19 

years,  to  the  taking  of  Ithome 
Syracuse  built  by  a  Corinthian  colony 
llie  kingdom  of  Israel  finished  bv  the  taddiwof 

Samaria  by  8almanasar,  king  of  Ass^a.    The 

first  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  record*  March  1^ 

according  to  Ptolemy 
Candaules  nuirdered  by  Gygcs,  who  succeeds  to 

the  Lydian  throne 
Tarentum  built  by  the  Parthealaiis 
Corey ra  built  by  the  Corinthians 
The  second  Messenian  war  begins,  and  cootimes 

14  years,  to  the  taking  of  Ira,  after  a  siege  of 

1 1  years.    About  this  time  flourished  the  poets 

Tyrtsus  and  Archllochos 
The  government  of  Athens  eotmtted  to 

archons 
Alba  destroyed 
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Before  Christ, 
kingdom  of  Laced«mon  under  Cfvryslhenesand 
Procles 

Satd  made  king  over  Israel 

The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ended 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  ends  in  the  death  of  Cod* 
rus 

The  migration  of  tiie  Ionian  eoloales  from  Greece, 
and  their  settlement  in  Asia  Minor 

Hedication  of  Solomon's  temple 

Samos  built 

Division  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel 

Homer  and  Heslod  flourished  about  thb  time,  oo- 
cording  to  the  Marbles 

Elias  the  prophet  taken  up  into  heaven 

Lycurgus,  48  years  old,  established  his  laws  at 
X.aced«mon,  and,  together  with  Iphitus  and 
Oleosthenes,  restores  the  Olympic  games  at 
Elis,  about  108  years  before  the  era  which  Is 
commonly  called  the  first  Olympiad 

Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  is  supposed  to  hare  inrenfp 
ed  «esLles  and  measures,  and  ctAati  silver  at 
3£gina.    Carthage  built  by  Dido 

Fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  deatii  of  Sar- 
danapalns,  an  era  placed  9)  yean  eaHSer  by 
Justin 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  begins,  and  eontinaee 
646  years,  till  the  battle  of  Pydna 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins,  and  eonliinies  f49 
years 

The  triremes  first  invented  by  Ae  Oorlntbiaas 

The  monarchical  government  abolished  at  Corinth, 
and  the  Prytanes  elected 

Oorcebus  conquers  at  Olympia,  in  the  Ittb  Olym- 
piad from  the  institution  of  Iphitos.  Thb  is  vul- 
garly called  the  first  Olympiad,  about  88  years 
before  the  foundation  of  llome 

The  Ephori  introduced  into  the  goTemakent  of 
Lacedcmon  by  Theopompus 

Isaiah  begins  to  prophesy 

The  decennial  archons  begin  at  Athens,  of  which 
Cbarops  is  the  first 

Rome  built  on  the  SOlh  of  April,  aocordiog  to  Yar- 
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•  In  the  following  Table.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  more  easy  and  convenient  eras  of  before,  (B.  C.),*ad  af- 
ter. (A.  D.)  Christ  For  the  sake  of  those,  however,  that  do  not  wish  the  esclosion  of  the  Julian  nenod.  >t  la  oe- 
cessary  to  observe,  that,  as  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era  always  falls  on  the  47l4lh  of  the  Julian  yeaM,  tbe 
nomber  required  either  before  or  after  Christ  will  easily  be  discovered  by  the  applieatioa  of  the  noes  of  subtree, 
tien  or  addition.  The  era  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  (A.  U.  C.)  will  be  found  with  the  same  facUitT,  by  recal- 
leoting  that  the  city  was  built  753  years  before  Christ :  and  the  Olympiads  can  likewise  be  reenrred  to  by  tbe  oon* 
sideration,  that  the  conquest  of  Coroebus  (B,  0. 776.)  forms  the  first  Olympiad,  and  that  thus  Olympic  games  wert 
celebrated  after  the  revolution  of  Ibar  yean. 
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CypMloi  orarpt  the  fover—nal  of  Ooriath.  uid 
IcMps  it  for  90  jean 

Byntotimn  bnilt  bj  »  oolooj  of  AfpTO*  or  Athe- 
mtLBM 

Orreoo  built  bj  B«ttn 

Tm  Scjibiant  ioTado  Am  MiiiM.  of  whleh  thoj 
k«ep  poMAMion  for  28  jears 

Draco  establitbet  hif  lawi  in  Atftant 

The  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Re4  Sea  be- 
gan br  king  Necbo 

Nioereh  taken  and  dettrojed  bj  Oyaxaces  and  hi* 
alliee 

The  PhcsnieiaM  tail  round  Africa,  by  order  of  Ne- 
cbo. About  thit  time  flooiighed  Aiion.  Pitta- 
OML  Alcesttt,  Sappbo,  4bc 

The  Scythian*  are  expelled  £rnb  Alia  Minor  bj 
Cjraxaret 

The  Pjthian  raaei  fint  established  at  Delphi. 
About  this  ume  flourished  Chile.  Anacharcis, 
Thales,  Epimenides,  Solent  the  prophet  Ese- 
Uel,  Asop,  Stersichorus 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebnchadnessv,  9thof  June, 
after  a  siege  of  18  months 

The  Isthmian  rames  restored,  and  celebrated  •^t' 
rj  itt  and  9d  year  of  the  Olympiads 

Death  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet 

The  Nemean  games  restored 

The  first  comedy  acted  at  AthaM  by  Sniarlonand 
Dolon 

Pisistratus  first  usurped  the  sorereigoty  at  Athens 

Oynis  begins  io  reign.  About  this  tame  flourished 
Anaximenes,  Bias,  Anasimander,  Phalaris,  and 
Cleobolos 

OroBsos  conquered  by  Oymsu-  About  this  time 
flourished  Theognis  and  Pharecydes 

Marseilles  built  by  the  Phocaans.  The  age  of 
Pythagoras,  8imonldeS|  Tbaipis,  Xeoophanes, 
and  Anacreon 

Babylon  taken  by  Gyms 

The  return  of  the  Jews  by  the  adiet  of  Cyras,  and 
the  rebuildinsr  of  the  temple 

The  first  tragedj  acted  at  Athens  on  the  wagon  of 
Thespis 

I'Vanung  aneouraged  at  Athaofb  end  a  public  li- 
brary built 

Kgrpt  conquered  by  CambjMa 

PoIj|rerates,  of  Samos,  pot  to  death 

Danns  Hyitaapes  chosen  king  of  Persia.  About 
this  time  flourished  Oonfodus,  the  celebrated 
Chinese  philosopher 

The  tyranny  of  the  Pisbtratida  abolished  at 
Athens 

The  consular  goremment  beipns  at  Rome  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqmns,  and  continues 
independent  461  years,  till  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia 

Sardis  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  burnt,  which 
became  afterwards  the  cause  of  the  ioTasion  of 
Greece  by  the  Persians.  About  this  time  flour- 
ished Heraelitos,  Panaenides,  Milo  the  wrest- 
ler, Aristagoras,  be 

The  first  dictator,  Lartius,  ereated  at  Rome 

The  Roauua  populace  retire  Io  mount  Sacer 

Tbe  battle  of  Marathon 

The  battles  of  ThermoprhB,  August  7th,  and  8a- 
lamis,  October  SOth.  Aboot  thu  time  flourished 
JKsohylus,  Pindar,  Charon,  Anaxagoras,  Zeuxis, 
Aristides,  ttc. 

Tbe  Persians  defeated  at  PlaUsa  and  Mycale  on 
the  same  day,  S2d  September 

The  800  Fabii  kUled  at  Cramera,  July  17th 

Themistodes,  accused  of  conspiracy,  flies  to 
Xerxes 

The  Persiam  defeated  at  Cyprus,  and  near  the 
Bkvymedoa 

The  third  Hessenian  war  b^^,  and  continues  10 
years 

Xgrpt  rerohs  from  the  Persians  under  Inarus,  as- 
sisted by  the  Athenians 

Tbe  Romans  send  to  Athene  for  6oIod*s  laws. 
About  this  time  flourished  Sophocles,  Nehemiah 
the  prophet,  Plalo  the  comic  poet,  Artttarchus 
the  tragic,  Leocrates,  Thrasybolus,  Pericles, 
Zlaleucos,  4;c 

The  first  Sacred  war  concerning  the  temple  of 
Delphi 

The  Athenians  defeated  at  Chiironea  by  the  Boso- 

^tlans  ' 

Hwodolw  reads  his  histM^  to  the  council  of 
"     Athens,  and  reeeiTOs  publio  honouie  io  the  S9th 
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660 
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648 
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686 
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504 
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493 
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480 

479 
477 

471 

470 

466 

469 


464 

448 
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year  of  hit  «|«.  Aboot  this  tine  flooriehad 
Smpedoeles,  netanioos,  Buripides,  Herodieai^ 
Phidias,  Artemones,  Chaniadas,  lie. 

A  colony  sent  to  Thurium  by  the  Athenians 

Comedies  nrohibited  at  Athene,  a  reetraint  which 
remained  in  force  for  three  years 

A  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra 

Metoo  begins  here  his  19  years*  cycle  of  the  moon 

The  Peloponnesian  war  tiegins.  Hay  the  TUi,  and 
continues  about  97  years.  About  this  time  floor, 
bhed  Oratinus,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes.  Meton, 
Eoctemoo,  MsJachi,  tbe  last  oi  the  propbeta. 
Democritus,  Oorgias,  Thucydides,  Hippocratas, 
4c. 

The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finishes  aboot 
this  time.     A  plague  at  Athens  for  fire  years 

A  peace  of  50  years  made  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedrnmonians,  which  is  kept  only  doriog 
six  years  and  ten  months,  though  each  continued 
at  war  with  the  other's  allies 

The  scene  of  the  Pelopoonerian  war  changed  to 
Sicily.    The  Agrarian  law  first  mored  at  Rome 

Egypt  rcToItsfrom  the  Persians,  and  Amyrteos is 
appointed  kiiy 

The  Carthaginians  enter  Sicily,  where  they  de- 
stroy Selious  and  Uimera,  but  they  ate  repulsed 
by  Hermocrates 

The  battle  of  JBgospetamos.  The  usurpation  of 
Dionysius 

Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  94th  April,  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  appoiotment  of 
SO  tyrants  over  the  conquered  city.    About  this 
time  flourished  Parrhastos,  Protagoras,  Lysias, 
Agathon.  Euclid,  Cebes,  Telestes,  kc 

Cy nis  the  younger  kill  ed  at  Cunaxa.  The  glorious 
retreat  of  the  10.000  Greeks,  and  the  expulnMS 
of  the  90  tyrants  from  Athens,  by  Thrasybolos- 

Socrates  put  to  death 

AgesUans.  of  IjaoedsBSMn*s,  expedition  into  Asia 
against  the  Persians.  The  age  of  Xenophoo« 
Ctesias,  Zeuxis,  AnUsthenes,  Kragoras,  Aria- 
tippus  of  Oyrene,  and  Archytas 

The  Corinthian  war  begun  by  the  alliance  of  the 
Athenians,  Thebans,  Gorinthiaas,  and  Argives, 
against  Lacedsemen 

The  Lacedmmonians,  under  Piaander,  defeated  bv 
Conon  at  Cnidus ;  and  a  few  days  after,  the  al* 
lies  are  defeated  at  Coronsea,  by  Agesilaos 

The  battle  of  AHia,  July  17th,  and  tbe  taking  of 
Roiae  by  the  Oanls 

Dionysius  besieges  Rheginm,  and  takes  it  after  11 
months.  About  this  time  flourished  Plato,  Phi-, 
loxenos,  Damon,  Pytbias,  Ipbicrates,6tc. 

The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  tributary  to  Persia,  by 
the  peace  of  Aotaloidas,  between  the  Lacedm- 
monians  and  Persians 

The  war  of  Cyprus  finished  by  a  treaty^  after  it 
had  continued  two  yean 

The  Lacedasffloniaos  defeated  in  a  seai.fight  at 
Naxos,  September  30th.  by  Ohabrias,  About 
this  time  flourished  PhUistns,  Ismos,  liocraies. 
Arete,  Philolaus,  Diogenes  the  cynic,  %lc 

Artaxerxes  sen4s  an  army  under  pbamabajroa, 
with  30,000  Greeks,  commanded  by  IphicratM 

The  battle  of  Lenctra.  July  8th,  where  the  Lace* 
dmmonians  are  defeated  by  Epaminondas,  the 

feneral  of  the  Thebans 
e  Messenians.  after  a  banishment  of  300  years, 

return  to  Peloponnesus 
One  of  tbe  consuls  at  Rome  elected  from  the  Pie* 

beians 
The  battle  of  Mantinea,  gained  bf  Epaminondas, 

a  year  after  the  death  of  Pelopidas 
Agesilaos  assists  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt    Some 

of  the  goTeroors  of  Lesser  Asia  revolt  from 

Persia 
The  Athenians  are  defeated  at  Bfethone,  the  fint 

battle  that  Philip  of  Macedon  erer  won   in 

Greece 
Dionysius  theyouoger  is  expelled  from  Syracusa 

by  Dion.    The  second  Sacred  War  begins,  on 

the  temple  of  Delphi  being  attacked  by  the 

Phoceans 
Dion  put  to  death,  and  Byracese  goremed  seven 

Sian  by  tyrants.    About  this  time  flourished 
udoxus,  Lycurg^s,  Ibis,  Theopompus,  Epho- 
rus.  Datames,  Philomeios,  dkc. 
The  Phoceans.  under  Ooomarcbus,  are  defeated 

in  Tbesssly  by  Philip 
Egypt  is  conquered  Py  Ochus 
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Tb«  Saervd  War  UfioulMd by  Philip lAfaiv ftU 

the  cities  of  the  Pboceen* 
Diooytiuft  recoTen  the  ^rrmooj  of  Syraoate,  after 

10  reTt  baoishaMat 
Tiinoieon  recovers  Sjracusef  and  banishes  the 

tyrant 
^e  Carthafinians  defeated  by  Timoleon  near 
AfrifenCoB.  About  this  time  floorished  Speo- 
sippos,  Protofenes,  Aristotle,  Aschines,  Xeao- 
cratest  Demosthenes,  Phoeion,  Mamerom,  lee- 
tas,  StUpO|  Demades 
The  battle  of  Chcronea,  AiMnist  3,  where  Philip 

defeats  the  Atheniflns  and  Tbehaos 
Philip  of  If  acedon  killed  by  Pausaaias.    His  son 
Alexander,  on  the  ibUowuf  y^ar.  enters  Oreeoe^ 
destroys  Thebes,  dfce. 
The  battle  of  the  Oranicos,  SSd  of  May 
The  battle  of  Issns  in  October 
Tyre  and  Egrvt  conquered  by  the  Maeedonian 

prince,  end  Alesandria  built 
The  battle  of  Arbela,  October  2d 
Alexander's  expedition  against  Poms.    About  this 
time  flourished  Apelles,  Callisthenes,  Bafoas, 
Parmenio,  Philotas,  Memnon,  Dioocratea,  Ca> 
lippus,  Hyperides,  Philetns,  Lysippus,  M eoede- 
mus,dkc. 
ATexender  dies  on  the  21st  of  ApriL    His  emptte 
divided  into  (bur  kinf  doms.    The  Samian  war, 
and  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Kgypt 
Polrperchoo  publishes  a  g^eneral  libertr  to  all  the 
Greek  cities.    The  age  of  Praxiteles,  CraUs. 
Theophrmstos,  Menander,    Demetrius,    Diner- 
chus,  Polemon,  Neoptolemns,  Perdicees,  Leoe> 
thenes 
Syracuse  and  Sicily  usurped  by  Agatbocles.    De- 
metrius Pbalereus  gorems  Athens  for  ten  years 
Eumenes  delivered  to  Aniigoous  by  his  army 
Selenous  takes  Babylon,  and  here  the  beginnin|f 

of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidm 
The  conquests  of  Arathocles  in  Africa 
Democracy  cstaoliuied  at  Athene  by  Demetrius 

Polioroetes 
The  title  of  kii^  first  assumed  by  the  successors 

of  Alexander 
The  battle  of  Ipsus,  where  Antigonus  is  defeated 
and  killed  by  Ptolemy,  Selencus,  Lysimecbus, 
and  Oassander.  About  this  time  flourished  Z^ 
oo,  PyrriM,  Philemon,  Megasthenea,  Crantor, 
dec 
Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  after  a 

jrear*s  siege 
Tbe  first  suu'dial  erected  at  Rome  by  Papirius 

Cursor,  and  the  time  first  divided  into  hours 
Selencus,  about  this  time,  built  about  40  ciUes  in 
Asia,  which  he  peopled  with  different  nations. 
The  age  of  Eocrid  the  mathematician,  Acesi- 
laus,  Epicurus,  Bion,  Timocharis,  Erasistratns, 
Aristyllus,  State,  Zenodotus,  Aninoe,  Lacha- 
res,dtc. 
^he  Athenians  revolt  from  Demetrius 
Pyrrbus  expelled  from  Mecedoo  by  Ly»imachus 
Tbe  Pharos  of  Alexandria  built.    The  Septoagint 

supposed  to  be  translated  about  this  time 
Lysmiachus  defeated  and  killed  by  Seleucos.  The 
Tareotine  war  begins,  and  continues  10  years. 
The  Acbean  league  begins  , 
Pyrrhus,  of  Epirus,  goes  to  Italy,  to  assist  the  Ta- 

rentloes 
The  Gauls,  under  llrennus,  are  cut  to  pieces  near 
tbe  temple  of  Delphi.    About  this  time  flourish- 
ed Diooysius  the  astronomer,  Sostratus,  Theo> 
critus,   DiouYsius,  Heradcoies,   Philo,  Aratus, 
Liycopbroo,  Perueos,  dec 
Pyrrhus,  defeated  by  Ouriu.  retires  to  Epirus 
The  first  coioing  of  silver  at  Rome 
Athens  taken  by  Aotigonos  Ooaatas,  who  keeps  it 

12  years 
The  first  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  for  93 
years.  The  chroii4>logy  of  the  Aniodelian  Mar- 
bles composed.  About  this  time  flourished  Lv« 
con.  Orates,  Berosus.  Uermachus,  Helenus,Oii- 
nias,  Aristotlmos,  Ice 
Antiochus  Soter  defeated  at  Sardts  by  Eumencf  of 

Pergamus 
Tbe  Csrtbagioian  fleet  defeated  by  Duilius 
Regulus  deleated  by  Xanthippus.    Athens  is  re- 
stored to  liberty  by  Aotigonos 
Aratus  persuades  the  people  of  Sicvon  to  join  tbe 
Achvsn   lea^ae.    About  this    time  flourivhed 
Oleanthes,  UomArjunior,   Manetho,  Timaeus, 
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Callimachat,  ZoUna,  Duris,  Neanthe^  Otesi- 

bins,  Sostbios,  Hieronymus,  Hanno,  Laodice, 

Lynas,  Ariobananes 
The  Parthians  under  Arsaees,  and  the  Baetrians 

under  Theodotus,  revolt  from  the  Macedonians 
The  sea-fight  of  Drepaaum 
Tbe  citadel  of  Corinth  taken  by  Aratus,  12di  of 

I  August 
Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  pot  to  death  for  attempting 
to  settle  an  A|^rian  law.  About  this  period 
flourished  Antigonus  Carystius^onon  of  Samoa. 
ICratosthenes,  Apollonios  of  reiga,  I«aoydes, 
Amilear,  Agesilaus  the  ephor,  4c. 
Plays  first  acted  at  Ron«,  neinf  those  of  Liviut 
Androoiotts 

338  Amllcar  pasaes  with  an  amy  to  Spain,  with  Annt* 
334        bal  his  son 

The  temple  of  JamN  abot  t  Roma,  tha  fint  time 
since  Numn 
332     The  Sardinian  war  begins,  and  oontioona  three 
3SI        7«*rs 

Original  aaooscripta  of  Asohyloa,  Euripides,  and 
Sophocles,  lent  by  the  Athenlnas  to  Ptolemy  for 
a  pledge  of  15  talents 
The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome,  by  8p.  Oar? i« 

339  liua.    Sardinia  and  Corsica  conquered 
The  Roman  ambassadors  first  appeared  at  Athens 

and  Corinth 
323     The  war  between  Cleomenes  and  Aratus  begins, 

and  continues  for  fire  years 
The  colossus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 

ouake.    The  Romans  first  cross  the  Po,  pursoii^ 

the  Oauls,  who  had  entered  Italy.    About  this 
820        time  flourished  Chrysippus,  PolyMratus,  Eupho- 

rion,  Archimedes.  Valenus,  Messela,  C.  Nasrius* 

817  Aristarchus,  Apolloaius,  Philocorus,  Arlsto  Oeus* 

818  Fabius  Pictor,  the  first  Roman  historian,  Phy- 
larchus,  Lysiades,  Agro,  Ac 

812     The  battle  of  Sellasia  223 

309     Tbe  Social  War  between  the  AtoUau  and  Acb«< 

ans,  asaisted  by  Philip^  920 

307     Saguntum  taken  oy  Annibal  219 

The  second  Punic  war  begins,  and  coatlniiei  17 

306        years  918 

The  baUle  of  the  lake  Thrasyveaot,  and  aazt 

year,  that  of  Ovum,  May  21  217 

The  Romans  begin  the  auxiliary  war  ag^nst  Phi- 
lip, In  Epirus,  which  if  contuwed  by  interraU 
301         for  14  years  tU 

Syracuse  taken  by  Marcellas,  after  a  dege  of 
396         thi«e  years  219 

Philopmmen  defeats  Maebanidas  at  Mantinen  208 

Asdnmal  is  defeated.  About  thb  time  flourished 
Plautus,  Archagathus,  Erander,  Teleclus,  Her- 
mippus,  Zeno,  motion,  Ennius,  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse,  Tlepolemus,  Sptcydes  SOI 

The  battle  of  Zama  202 

The  first  Macedonian  war  begins,  and  contliMiet 

near  four  years  SOO 

The  battle  of  Panins,  where  Antiochus  defeats 

Scopes  196 

Tbe  battle  of  Cynoscephale,  where  Philip  is  de- 

feaUd  199 

Tbe  war  of  Antiochus  the  Great  bsgine,  and  con- 
tinues three  years  192 
Lacedmmon  jouied  to  tiie  Aebsaan  league  by  Phi- 

lopoemen  191 

The  luxuries  of  Asia  broi^bt  to  Rome  in  the  spoil* 

of  Antiochus  169 

The  laws  of  Lycorgu*  abrogated  for  a  while  at 

Sparta  by  PbllopcBmen  188- 

Antiochus  the  Oreatdefeated  and  killed  in  Media. 
About  this  time  flourished  Aristophanes  of  By- 
xantium.  Asclepiadss,  Tegola,  0.  Lclius,  Ans- 
tonymufl,  Hegesinus,  Diogenes  the  stoic,  Crito- 
laus,  Masinissa,theScipios,  the  Gracchi,  Thoas, 
Ac. 
A  war  which  continnee  for  one  year,  between  Eu* 

menes  and  Prusias,  till  tbe  death  of  Annibal 
PhilopoBmen  defeated  and  killed  by  Dinocrates 
Noma's  books  found  in  a  stone  comn  at  Rome 
Perseus  sends  bis  ambassadors  to  Carthage 
Ptolemy*s  generals  defeated  by  Antiochus,  ip  a 
battle  between  Pelusium  and  Mount  Cassius. 
The  second  Macedonian  war 
The  batUe  of  Pydna,  and  the  fall  of  the  Macedo- 
nian empire.    About  this  period  flourished  At- 
taluB   the    astronomer,    Metrodoros,    Terence, 
Crates,  Polybius,  Pacuvius,  Hipparchus,  Hera- 
elides,  Cameades,  ArisUrchus,  Itc  168 
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291 
287 
280 

284 


281 
280 


273 
274 

269 

268 
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262 
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187 

184 
183 
179 
175 


171 
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The  firat  19>rtffy  erteted  »t  ltom«,  wHb  booki  ob. 

tailed  from  Oe  plimd«r  of  Haeedonia 
Tereoc«*t  Andiia  nnt  acted  at  Rome 
Time  meaiured  out  at  Roma  hj  a  water  madiine, 

imreated  by  Seipio  Naaiea,  194  jreart  after  the 

iatrodoetipii  of  soo-diali 
Aadmeos,  the  Pseodopbilip  nmrntt  the  fOTahj 

ta  Maeedoo 
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160 
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149 
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Denetripc,  h^  of  By  Am,  dafkatad  tni  UUad  bj 
Alexander  Balaa 

Tke  third  Pmrie  war  befim.    Pmlaa.kiDgof  Di- 
thjaia,  put  to  death  hy  Ids  foo  Nicodeoiee 

T^  RomaM  oiahe  war  afaintt  the  Achsaaa, 
whkh  to  flflUbad  fbe  next  year  bj  Momm^ 

Cu^afo  U  daalroyed  bj  8«pio,  aad  Coriirtli  by 
Miiomioi 

VMathw  to  dalMted  bf  Uriioa*  ia  Spain 

Tba  war  of  If  HMOtto  b«(to«|  and  oontlooai  for 
•ifhtxear* 

The  RmaD  areiT,  of  SOfltJO,  under  Handnoe*  to 
defeated  hy  4000  Noaantinee 

Kectoratfon  of  leamiof  at  Alexandria,  and  onirer- 
fal  patronafe  oflbred  to  all  learned  men  br  Flo> 
lemr  Phftoon.  The  age  of  Satjrrat,  Anetobo- 
loa. Xnoioe  Aoolatt  Hnaceaa,  Antipater,  Diodo- 
tm tbeperipatetie, Nlcander.  Cteubioa, Barpe- 
doo.  Mlelpea.  dec  197 

The  ramott*  embaMT  of  Seipio,  Meicllne,  Vom- 
miofi  and  Fanmuw,  into  Cgrpt,  Syria,  and 
©reece  •-.  e/r       /  ^^ 

The  hietorr  of  the  Apooiypha  ende.  The  BervUe 
War  in  Bici^  begtne,  and  eontinae*  for  three 
▼ean  136 

Homanda  taken.  Ferfamue  annexed  to  the  Ro- 
man  empire  199 

▲ntiocboi  Sidetet  killed  by  Pbraatet.  AH»to- 
nieot  defeated  by  Ferpenoa  190 

Demetrine  Nieator  defeated  at  Damasens  by  Alex- 
ander Zebina  13T 

The  Romans  make  war  afainst  the  ptratei  of  the 
Balearea.  Oarthafe  to  rebuilt  by  order  of  the 
Roman  senate  IS3 

C.  Gracehos  killed  1.1 

Dalmatia  conqoered  by  Metellos  118 

Cleopatra  assumes  the  fOTemmentof  Erypt.  The 
afe  ef  Erymnmus,  Atheoioo,  Artemidorus,  Cli- 
tomacbos.  Apolloolus,  Herodicns,  L.  Oaelius, 
Castor,  Meaecrates,  Lacilins.  Ace  116 

The  JofortUoa  war  befint,  and  continues  for  Ave 

^ears  119 

e  famoos  sumptuary  law  at  Rome,  which  limit- 
ed the  expenses  of  eatlosr  erery  day  110 

The  Teutones  and  Cimbn  be|;in  the  war  against 
Rome,  and  continue  it  for  eight  years  109 

The  Teutones  defeat  90,000  Romans  on  the  hntJka 
of  the  Rhone  lOS 

The  Teutones  defeated  by  C.  M arius  at  Aqum 
Bexltos  '  109 

The  Oimbri  defeated  by  Marios  and  Catnlus  1 01 

Dolabella  eonqoers  Lontania  09 

Orrene  left  by  Ptolemy  Anion  to  the  Romans  97 

The  Social  war  begins,  ana  continues  three  years, 
UU  ftnished  by  Sylla  01 

The  Mithridatic  war  beginsi  and  continues  twenty- 
six  years  89 

The  ciTil  wars  of  Marios  and  Sylla  begin,  and 
continue  six  years  89 

Sylla  conquers  Athens,  and  sends  its  ralnable  li- 
braries to  Rome  86 

Toung  Marios  to  defeated  by  Sylla,  who  to  made 

dictator  82 

*The  death  of,  S^Ila,  About  this  time  flourished 
Thilo.  Charmidas,  Asclcpiades,  Appelllcon,  L. 
Biaenoa,  Alexander  Poljrbistor,  Plotius  G alius, 
Diotlmus,  Zeuo,  Hortensius.  Arebiasi  Posidoni- 
QS,  Oeminut,  itc  78 

BitbynU  left  by  Nicomedes  to  the  Romans  76 

The  Servile  war,uaderSpartactts,beein9,aadtwo 

I  ears  after,  the  rebel  ceoeral  is  <Ufeated  and 
illed  by  Pompey  aod  CrasMis  73 

Mttbrldates  and  Tigranes  defeated  by  Lucutlus  60 

Hithridates  conquered  by  Pom|i«y  in  a  n'lKbt  bat- 
tle. Crete  to  subdued  by  Metellua,  after  a  war  of 
two  jrears  ^ 

The  reign  of  the  Beleocidse  ends  in  Syria  on  the 

eonqoest  of  the  couotry  by  Poropey  g5 

CatiKoe's  conspiracy  detected  by  Cicero.    Mithri- 

dates  kills  himself  m 

The  &rst  triomrirate  in  the  persons  of  J.  Cmsar. 
Pompey,  and  Crassos.   About  thto  time  flowish- 
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ed  ApoHoirini  of  Rhodes.  Terentha  Varro,  Ty* 
rannion,  Aristodemos  of  M  y  sa.  Lucre  tins,  Diony- 
sius  the  grammarian,  Cicero.  Antiochas,  Spnn- 
nns.  Andronicus.  CaUdtus,  Sallust,  Tioiigenea, 
Cratippos,  ke. 
Cicero  banished  from  Rome  aad  recalled  the  next 

year 
CsMar  passes  the  RUae,  defeats  the  Oermans,  tad 

inTades  Britain 
Craasos  is  killed  by  Boreaa  in  June 
Ciril  war  between  Ciesar  and  Pompey 
The  battle  of  Pharsnlia  aboot  May  ym 
Alexandria  taken  by  Cmsar 
The  war  of  Africa.  Cato  kilto  hiasflf.  Thto  year 
is  called  tbe  year  of  Oonforion,  becanae  the  ca- 
lendar was  corrected  by  Sostgenes,  and  the  year 
made  to  consist  of  19  montka,  or  449  days 
The  battle  of  Munda 
Cesar  murdered 

The  battle  of  Mutina.  The  second  trfamirirete  in 
Octarius,  Antony,  and  l>epidns,  Ciceropot to 
deatli.  The  age  of  Bosigenes,  C.  Nepos,  Dlodo- 
rus  Bieidas,  Trogos  Pompey,  Dldymns  the  schn- 
Kast,  Varo  the  poet.  lie. 
The  battle  of  Philinpi 

Pacoras,  geoeral  01  Parthla,  defeated  by  Tentifi- 
us,  14  years  after  the  disgrace  of  Crasana,  and 
on  the  same  day 
pompey  the  Tounger  defeated  in  Bi^ly  by  Octn- 

▼ins 
Octavius  and  Antony  prepare  for  war 
The  battle  of  ActiumU  of  Senember.  Hie  era  of 

the  Roman  emperors  nrvparly  begins  here. 
Alexandria  taken,  and  EcfP^  reduced  into  a  Ro> 

man  prorinee 
The  title  of  Augustus  giren  to  OctaTioi 
The  RcrpUans  adopt  the  Jnlien  year.    Abetit  thto 
time  flourished  Virgil,  ManiIios,Dioscorides,Aal* 
nlus  Pollio,  Mscenas.  Agrippa,  Strabo,  Horace, 
Macer,  Propertiua,  Ury,  Muta,  Tibolkis.  Orid, 
Py  lades,  BathyIlus,Vanus,Tneca,yitriTtas,4c. 
The  conspiracy  of  Morana  against  Aqgnatos 
Augustus  risits  Greece  and  Ana 
The  Roman  ensigns  redbverad  from  the  PsrthittBa 

by  Tiberius 
The  secular  games  celebrated  at  Rosae 

1  Lollies  defeated  by  the  Qennana 
The  Hhati  and  Vmdelici  defeated  by  Di 
The  Paononians  conquered  by  Tiberuis 
Some  of  the  Oermao  nations  eonqueied  by  Dmtns 
Augustus  corrccU  the  oaJendar,  by  ordering  the 
twelre  ensuing  years  to  be  witaout  intercala- 
tion.   About  thu  time  floertohed  Daesascei 
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90 
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Hygimis,  Flaccot  the  grammarian,  DIooysius  of 
Hallcamassus,  and  Dionysios  the  geographer 
Tiberius  retires  to  Rhodes  for  seren  years 
Our  8«viour  it  bora  foor  year*  before  Ibe  mJIgar 
era,  in  the /ear  4709  of  (be  Jalian  peried.  A.  U. 
C.  749,  and  the  fourth  of  the  I99d  Olympiad 

«i 
Tiberias  returns  to  Rome 
The  leap  year  corrected,  baTiag  focnerty  be«a 

CTeiy  3d  year 
Ovid  banished  to  TomoS 

Varus  defeated  i^od  killed  In  Gennany  by  Armialai 
Augustus  dies  at  Noia,  August  IVth,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded br  Tiberius.   The  age  of  Phsrdras^  Asi- 
nius  GbiIus,  Velleius  Paterculns,  Germanicus, 
Cornel,  Oelsus.  Ice 
Twelre  cities  in  Asia  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
Germanicus  poisoned  by  Piso,  dies  at  Antioch 
Tiberius  goes  to  Caprr« 
Sejanus  di^raced 
Our  Saviovr  crucified.  Friday  April  9d.    T%i»  u 

put  four  tfear$  tarlier  fty  $om*  CAronologifU 
Tiberias  (lies  at  MiMnuro  near  Bales,  March  I6tb, 
and  it  succeeded  by  Caligula.  About  thto  period 
flourished  Valerius  Maximus, Columella.  Pom- 
pooius  Mela,  Appioo,  Phllo  JndsAs,  Artabanoa, 
and  Agrippina 
St.  Paul  converted  to  Christianity 
St  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel 
The  name  of  Chriitlant  firat  giren  at  Antlocb,  to 

the  followers  of  our  Saviour 
Caligula  murdered  by  Cbsereas,  and  socceeded  by 

Claudius 
The  expedition  of  Claudins  into  Britain 
St.  Mane  writes  bis  Gospel 
Secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome 
Caraetacut  carried  in  chains  to  Rome 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Cl»udiat  Meee«fled  br  Ntro 

Acripptna  pot  to  deatti  bj  her  toD  Nero 

Firtt  peneetttkm  acuatt  the  CbriiliajM 

Seneca,  Lucan,  and  othera  put  to  death 

Nero  visits  Oreeee.  The  Jewish  war  berins.  The 

Bafe  of  PerMWi  ^Cnrtius,  Plioj  the  elder, Jose- 
los,  Fr»ntiout|  Borrbas,  Corbulo,    Thra^a, 
oadioaa,  4te. 
St.  Peter  and  SL  Paul  pat  to  death 
Nero  dies,  and  is  snoeeeded  bj  Oalba 
Oalba  pot  to  daath.    Otbo,  defeated  br  VhellioL 
kHls  himself.  YiUUius  is  defeated  bj  Vespa. 
sian's  amr 
Jermalam  taken  and  deatroy ad  bj  Titw 
The  Fafthlaas  rerolt 

Dearth  of  Tespasiaa»  and  sooeeasion  of  Titus.  Her- 
oaUiMoai  and  Pompeii  deatrojred  bj  an  amptioo 
pt  Moont  Vesorios,  November  1st. 
Death  of  ntas,  and  sncceesien  of  Domitian.  Tha 
ace  of  Bil.  ItalicttSv  Martial,  ApollonfTyaoKoa, 
valcrioa  Flaccus,  Soliaus,  Epietetus*  Qninti- 
liaa,  Lnpus,  Ag:ri«ola,  4e. 
OapitoUne  fames  instituted  by  Domiiina,  and  oc- 

lebraled  every  fcnrth  year 
Beeular  fames  celebrated.    The  war  with  Dacia 

begins  and  continoes  16  years. 
Second  persecution  of  the  Obiistians 
Domitian  pot  to  death  by  Stephanos,  4e.  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Nerva.  The  age  of  Juvenal,  Tacitus, 
SUtiuSjIbO. 
Nerva  dies,  and  is  svceeeded  by  Trajan 
PUny,  proconsul  of  Bithyaia,  teods  Trajan  aa  ac- 
count of  the  Ghristians 
Dacia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
Tr^an*s  ex^dition  against  Parthia.    About  tikis 
tine  floonshed  Floms,  Suetonius,  PUny  junior* 
Philo  Bybtius,  Dion,  Pmsmus,  pluurcb,  lie 
Third  persecution  of  the  Christians 
Traian*s  column  erected  at  Rome 
Trajan  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Adrian 
Fourth  persecution  of  the  Christians 
Adrian  builds  a  wall  in  Briuin 
Adrian  visits  A*ia  and  Egypt  for  aeven  years 
He  rebuilds  Jenaalam,  uid  raises  tiiere  a  tempU 

to  JupHer 
The  Jews  rebel,  and  are  defeated  after  a  war  of 

five  years,  and  all  banished 
Adrian  dies,  and  i»  succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pins. 
In  the  reign  of  Adrian  flooritbed  Theon,  Plw- 
▼orinus,  Phlegon,  Trallian,  Aristides,  Aqnila, 
Salvias  Julian.  Poljcarp,  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  ke» 
Aatoniaus  defeats  the  Mmts,  Ocrmana,  and  Da>- 

cians 
The  worsUn  of  Serapts  brought  to  Rome 
Aaionittas  oie«,  and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Aorelius 
and  L.  Veros,  the  last  of  whom  reigned  nina 

Ciare.    In  the  re>fn  of  Antooinns   flourished 
azimnt  Tyrius,  Pausanias,  Dio^hantes,  Lu- 
cian,  Harmogenes,  Polyssaos,  Appian,  Artemi- 
donn,  Justin  the  martyr,  Apnleias,  9bC. 
A  war  with  Parthia,  which  continues  three  jrears 
A  wa^against  the  Marcomanni,  which  cootinnes 

five  years 
Another,  which  continues  three  years 
X.  Aorwins  dies,  andCommodos  succeeds.  In  the 
last  reign  flourished  Oalen,  Athenaforas,  Ta- 
tian,  Athenmus,  Montanus.  Diogenes  Laertiat 
Commodus  makes  peace  with  the  Germans 
Oommodos  pot  to  death  by  Martta  and  Lastus.  He 
is  succeeded  for  a  few  months  by  Pertinax,  who 
is  murdered,  103.  and  four  rivals  arise,  Didius 
Jttliaous,  Pescennids  Niger,  Severus,  and  Albi- 
nus.    Under   Commodus   flourished  J.  Pollnx« 
Theodotian,  St.  IrensBus,  kc. 
Niger  is  defeated  by  Sereros  at  Issus 
Albinns  defeated  m  Gaul,  and  killed  at  Lyons, 

February  18th 
Severus  conqoen  the  Parthtans 
Fifth  persecution  a^iatt  the  Christians 
Severus  visits  BriUin,  and  two  years  afterbnilds  a 

wall  there  across  from  the  Frith  of  Forth 
Severus  dies  at  York,  and  is  succeeded  by  Cara- 
calla  and  Oeta.    In  his  reign  flourished  Tertul- 
lian,  Minutius  Felix,  Papinianns,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  Philostratos,  Plotianus,  and  Bulas 
OeU  killed  by  h'ls  brother  Caracalla 
The  septuagint  discovered.    Caracalla  murdered 

by  Macrinus.    Flourished  Oppian 
OpUitts  Macrinus  killed  by  tim  loldlare,  kad 
eaedad  by  Haliogabakit 
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Alexander  Serenic  weaeada  Haliofabalas.    Tha 
Goths  then  exacted  an  annual  payment  not  to 
invade  or  molest  the  Roman  empire.    The  age 
of  Julius  Africanos 
The  Arsacida  of  Parthia  are  conquered  by  Artax- 
erxet  kior  of  Media,  and  their  empire  daatroyad 
Alexander  defeats  the  Persians 
The  sixth  persecution  against  the  Christians 
Alexander  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Maziauaaa. 
At  that  tiaie  flourished  Dioa  Cassias,  Origcn, 
and  Ammonins 
The  two  Oordians  aocceed  Maximinos,  and  are  put 
to  death  by  Pupienos,  who  soon  after  is  destroy- 
ed,  with  Balbinus^by  the  soldiers  of  the  yoangar 
Oordian 
Sabiniaaos  defeated  in  ADrfca 
Gordlan  marches  against  the  Persians 
He  is  put  to  death  by  Philip,  who  sacoaeds.  aad 
makes^aee  with  Sapor  toe  aext  year.    AboaC 
this   tune  flourished   Censorios,  aad  Gregoiy 
Tbanmaturgus 
Philip  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Decias.    Haiodi- 

aa  flooriahed 
The  seveath  perteeatioa  against  tha  Ckristiaas 
Decius  succeeded  by  Gallus 
A  great  pestilaace  over  the  empire 
GUIns  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Amillaoas,  Tala- 
rianus.  and  Gallienus.    In  the  reign  ol  OaUas 
flottriMied  St.  Oypriaa  and  Plotinua 
The  eighth  persecution  against  the  Christians 
The  empire  is  harassed  by  SO  tyraats  suceassivaly 
Valerian  is  taken  by  Sapor  and  flaved  aliva 
Odenatus  governs  the  east  for  Gallienus 
The  Scythians  aad  Goths  defeaUd  by  GlaodaaM 

aad  AtheosBus 
Gallienus  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Clandins.    la 
this  reign  flourished  Longinus,  Paalus,  Saawsa- 
tenos,4tc 
Claudius  conquers  the  Goths,  aad  kills  SOQgOOO  af 

them.    Zenobia  takes  possassioa  of  Bgypt 
Amaliaa  succeeds 

The  ninth  persecution  against  the  Ghristiaas 
2^nobia  defeated  by  Aurelian  at  Edessa 
Dacia  ceded  to  the  Barbarians  by  the  emperw 
Aurelian  killed,  and  saccaedad  by  Tacitus,  who 
died  after  a  reign  of  six  months,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Florianus,  and.  two  months  aflar,  by 
Probus 
Probus  makes  an  expedition  into  Gaol 
He  defeats  the  Persians  in  the  east 
probus  is  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  Cams, 

and  bis  sons  Carinas  and  Nasaariaous 
IKoclerian  socceeds 

The  empire  attacked  by  the  baibariaas  of  tha 
north.    Dioclesian  takes  Maximianns  as  his  taa- 

Serial  colleague 
tain  recovered,  after  a  tyrant's  usurpatioa  of  tan 
years.    Alexandria  taken  by  Diocleslaa 
The   tenth   persecntion  agauMt  tha  Christlaas» 

which  continues  ten  years 
Dioclesian  and  Maximianns  abdicate  the  empba, 
aad  live  in  retirement,  succeeded  by  Oonstaa- 
tius  Chloras  and  Galerins  Maximiaaua,  tha  two 
CsBsars.    About  this  period  flourished  J.  Capito- 
linus,  Amobios,  Gregory  and  Uermogenes,  tha 
lawyers,  Alius  Spartianus,  Hierodas,  Flavins 
Vopiscns,  Trebellios  Pollio.  Stc 
Coastantiut  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son 
At  this  time  there  were  four  emperors,  Coostaa. 

tine.  Licinios,  Maxiiaiaoos,  and  Maxeotius 
Maxentius  defeated  and  killed  by  Constantina 
The  eroneror  Constantina  begins  to  favour  tha 
Christian  religion 
192     Lieinius  defeated  and  banished  by  Constantina 
194     The  first  general  Council  of  Nice,  composed  of 
318  bishops,  who  rit  from  June  19  to  August  35 
198     The  seat  of  the  empiae  removed  from  lutma  ta 
SOO        Constantinople 

Constantinople  solemnly  dedicated  1^  tha  eaipa- 
ror  oa  the  llth  of  May 
SQ7     ConsUntine  orders  all  the  baathaa  temples  to  ba 
destroyed 
The  death  of  Conttantine,  and  succession  of  his 
three  eons,  Coastantinus,  Coastans,  and  Conataa- 
911         tius.     In  the  reign  of  ConsUntine  flourished 
SIS        Lactantius,  Atbanasios,  Anus,  and  Euseblus 

Constantino  the  younger  defeated  and  killed  by 
S17         CoDttaos  at  Aquileia 

Oonstans  killed  in  Spain  by  Ma^nentios 
Sit     Oallns  put  to  death  by  Coastaatius 
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Oat  hva^d  a»d  fiftj  cHim  of  Oi«««e  and  Ana 

rmaei  bj  an  ««tbqiMk« 
CoostaotiiM  and  Jaliaa  qusirel.  and  prepare  for 
war ;  bat  tb«  former  diei  the  nest  jear.  and 
Uarei  tha  lattar  sole  amperor.    Aboot  tbu  pe« 
riod  floomlMd  Mlim  DooaUit,  Eatropiut,  Li- 
baoias,    Awoiian,  MareellUiof,  Jamblicoa,  St. 
HUarr.  fco. 
JilUaa  dtat,  and  if  foooeedad  b/  Joriao.    lo  Jd- 
lUn*s   rai^    flourished   Oregorj   Nasianaea, 
ThaaistiuSf  Aorelios  YictoTt  £c. 
UpoB  the  de«th  of  Joriao,  aod  the  saecessioo  of 
Valeot  aad  Taleotjaian,  the  empire  is  divided. 
the  farmer  baiof  emparor  of  the  east,  and  the 
alhar  of  the  wast 
Oratiaa  takaa  as  partner  ia  the  wastarn  empire 

by  Valaatiaiaa 
Finnos*  tyrant  of  Africa,  defeated 
Valentiaiaa  the  Saooad  snooaeds  Valaatiaiaa  the 

First 
The  Ooths  permitted  to  seltie  ia  Tbraoe,  oa  be* 

iaf  ezeaUed  bjr  the  Haas 
ThaodosiBS  the  Great  sueceeds  Valens  in  the  east- 
ara  empire.    The  Looibards  first  leave  Scaad»> 
aaria  and  defeat  the  Vandals 
Oratlaa  defeated  and  killed  by  Aodrifatbios 
The  tjrsat  Maximus  defeated  aad  pot  to  death  bjr 

Tbeodosiat 
Eai^oiat  osorps  the  western  empire,  and  is,  two 

Years  after,  defeated  by  Theodosius 
Taeodoaios  dies,  aad  is  succeeded  bj  his  sons,  Ar* 
cadios  in  the  east,  and  Hooorius  in  the  west. 
In  the  rcifn  of  Theodosius  flourished  Ausonias, 
Bunapias,  Pappus.  Theon.  Prudcntius.  8l  Aus- 
tin, Su  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  lie. 
Oildo,  defeated  br  his  own  brother,  kills  himself 
Stilicho  defeats  SOO.OOO  of  the  Ooths  at  Fesulm 
Tha  Vandals,  AWoi,  and  Soeri.  permitted  to  set. 

tie  in  Spain  and  France  by  Hooorius 
Theodosius  the  Tounf  er  succeeds  Arcadins  in  the 
cast«  harinf  Isdegerdes,  king  of  Persia,  as  his 
foardian.  appointed  by  his  father 
Roma  plundered  by  Alaric.  king  of  the  Visigoths, 

Aorost  94th . 
The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain 
The  kingdom  of  the  Bufgundians  is  begun  in  AI« 

seca 
The  Visi^tfu  found  a  kingdom  at  Thoulouse 
The  Alam  defeated  and  extirpated  by  the  OotLs 
The  kingdom  of  the  French  begins  on  the  lower 

Rhine 
The  death  of  flonorius,  aad  succession  of  Vslen- 
tioian  the  Third.    Under  Honorius  flourished 
Sulpidns  SeveruSf  Macrobius,  Anianus,  Psno* 
dorus,  StobsBus,  Senrius  the  commentator,  Ily- 
patia,  Pelagius,   Synestus,  Cyril,  Orosius,  So. 
oratesy  Slc. 
Theodosius  establishes  public  schools  at  Gonstan- 
tinopla,  and  attempts  the  restoration  of  learn, 
ing 
The  Romans  take  leave  of  Britain,  and  never  re- 
turn 
Paooonia  recovered  from  the  Huns  by  the  Romans. 

The  Vandals  Dass  into  Africa 
The  French  deteatud  by  ^tius 
The  Theodosian  code  published 
Gcnseric  the  Vandal  takes  Certhare,  and  begins 

the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa 
The   Britons,  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  make 
their  celebrated  complaint  to  ^tius  against  the 
Pictsand  Scots,  aod  three  years  after  the  Sax- 
ons settle  in  Britain,  upon  the  iuvilatioo  of  Vor- 
tigem 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  ravages  Europe 
Theodosius  the  Second  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Marcianos.    About  this  time  flourished  Zozimus. 
Nestorius,  Tbeodoret,  Soaomen,  Olympiodorus, 

dec 

The  city  of  Venice  first  began  to  be  known 
Death  of  Valentinian  the  Third,  who  is  succeed- 
ed by  Maximus  for  two  months,  by  Avilus  for 
ten,  aod,  after  an  interregnum  of  ten  months,  by 
Msjorianus 
Rome  taken  by  Genseqc  in  July.    The  kingdom 

of  Kent  first  establi«bed 
The  Saeri  defeated  by  Theodorio  on  the  Ebro 
Marcianos  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Leo,  surnam- 
ed  the  Thracian.     Vorliraer  defeated  by  Hen- 
gist  at  Craytord,  in  Kent 
Baveros  sucoeedf  in  the  western  empire 
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A.V. 

The  pafchal  cycle  of  69S  foan  idrentid  by  Vstla- 

rius  of  Aquitain  469 

Aathemius  succeeds  in  the  wettam  ampire,  aAar 

an  interregnom  of  two  years  467 

Olybrios  Miccaads  Anthemias,  aad  is  soceeaded, 
toe  next  year,  by  Glycerins,  and  Gljcerias  by 
Nepos  473 

Napoe  is  soooaodad  by  Aogostalaa.  I««o  joaior, 
son  of  Ariadne,  though  an  infant,  soeceeda  his 
grandfathar  Leo  ia  the  eastern  empire,  aad« 
some  BMnths  aACT,  is  saecoadad  by  bis  fiithar 
Zeoo  474 

The  western  empire  is  destroyed  by  Odoacer,  kiar 
of  the  Heruli,  who  assamas  tha  title  of  ki^  oi 
Italy.    Aboot  that  time  flourished  Katychaa. 
Prosper,  Viotoriaa,  Sidooius,  An*ollinaris  478 

CoBstantiaople  partly  destroyed  bv  aa  aarthqaaka, 

whioh  lasted  40  days  at  intervals  490 

The  battle  of  Soissons  and  victory  of  Clovis  oror 

Siagrius  the  Ronmn  geaeral  4ftS 

After  the  death  of  2Leoo  in  the  east,  Ariadae  mar^ 
ried  Anastasius  sumamed  tha  SUaatiary,  who 
ascends  the  racaat  throne  491 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogotha,  revolts  abaaC 
this  time,  and  conquers  luly  firom  tha  Hamli. 
Aboot  this  time  flourished  Boathias  aad  Syauaa- 
chus  48i 

Christianity  embraced  ia  Franca  by  tha  baptina 

of  Clovis 
The  Burguadian  laws  published  by  kiag  Ooade- 

baud 
Alaric  defeated  by  Clovis  at  tha  battle  of  VorcUJd 

oear  Poictiers 
Paris  made  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions 
Constantinople  besieged  by  VitaUaOot,  whose  fleet 

is  burned  with  a  braaan  speculum  by  Proclns 
The  computing  of  time  by  the  Ghn*tian  era,  intro- 
duced first  by  Dionysius 
Justin  the  First,  a  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  nakat 

himself  emperor 
Justinian  the  First,  nephew  of  Jastia,  socceeds. 
Under  his  rlorious  reign  flourished  Belisarius, 
Jomandes,  Paul  the  Silentiary,  SimpUeius,  Dio- 
nyrins,  Proconius,  Proclus,  Narses,  «c 
Justinian  publisnes  his  celebrated  Coda  of  laws, 

and,  four  years  after,  his  Digest 
Conquest  oi   Africa  by  Belisarius,  and  that  of 

Roma,  two  years  after 
Italy  is  invaded  br  the  Franks 
Tbe  Roman  consulship  supprtesed  by  Justinian 
A  great  plague  which  arose  ia  Africs^  aad  desolat- 
ed Asia  aod  Kurapa 
The  beginning  of  the  Turkish  empire  ia  Asia 
Rome  taken  and  pillaged  by  Tolila 
Tbe  manufacture  of  suk  introduced  from  India  in- 
to Rurope  by  mooks 
Defeat  and  death  of  Totila,  the  Gothic  kiaf  of 

Italy  .  „ 

A  dreadful  plague  over  Africa,  Asia,  aad  Europe, 

which  continues  for  50  years 
Justin  the  Second,  son  of  Vigilaatia,  the  sisiar  of 

Justinian,  succeeds 
Part  of  Italy  conquered  by  the  Lombards  from 

Pannonia,  who  form  a  kinrdom  there 
Tiberius  tbe  Second,  an  omcer  of  the  imperial 

guards.  Is  adopted,  aod,  soon  after,  socceeds 
Latin  ceases  to  be  the  language  of  lUly  about  this 

time 
Msurice,  the  Cappadocian,  son-in-law  of  Tiberias, 

succeeds 
Gregory  the  First,  surnamed  the  Great,  fills  St 
Peter's  chair  at  Rome.  Tbe  few  men  of  learn- 
ing who  flourished  the  latter  end  of  this  century, 
were  Gildas.  Agathias,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the 
father  of  French  history,  Evagrius,  and  Bt.  An- 
go«tin  the  Mouk 
Augustin  the  Monk,  with  40 others,  comes  to  preach 

Christianity  in  England 
About  this  time  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  began  ia 

England 
Phocas.  a  simple  centurion,  is  elected  emperor, 
after  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  murder 
of  Maurice  and  of  bis  children 
Tbe  power  of  the  Popes  begins  lo  be  established 

by  the  coocrssions  of  Phocas 
Heracllos,  an  officer  in  Africa,  socceeds,  after  tha 

murder  of  tbe  usurper  Pbocas  6l0 

The  conquests  of  Chosrocs,  king  of  Persia,  in  Sy- 
ria. Eg:ypt.  Asia  Minor,  and,  sJtarwarda,  his 
siege  of  Roma  611 
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Tb6  Per^Aiu  teke  Jcmialem  with  the  siMiphtcr  of 
90,000  men,  and  the  next  j—*  tbej  oTemn  Af- 
rica 

Mahomet,  in  hit  533  rear,  flies  from  Mecc^to 
Medina,  on  Fridaj,  Jidy  16|  which  forms  the  nrsi 
year  of  the  Hegira,the  era  of  the  Mahometans 

Constantinople  is  beriej^d  by  the  Persians  and 
Arabs 

Death  of  Mahomet 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  three  yean 
after,  Alexandriaandits  famoos  library  destroyed 

Constantino  the  Third,  son  of  Heraclios,  in  part- 
nership with  Heradeonas,  his  brother  by  the 
same  father,  assumes  the  imperial  parple.  Con- 
stantioe  reigns  103  days,  and  after  his  death,  his 
■on.  Constantino^s  son  Ooostans  is  declared 
em|»eror,  though  Heradeonas^  with  his  mother 
Martina,  wished  to  oontinae  in  possession  of  the 
supreme  power 

Orprus  taken  by  the  Saracens 

The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the  Co- 
lossus 

Oonstantine  the  Fourth,  sumamed  PofonatD«,ftnc- 
ceeds,  on  the  murder  of  his  father  in  Sicily 

The  Saracens  rarare  Sicily 

Constantinople  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  whose 
fleet  is  destroyed  by  the  Greek  fire 

Joatinian  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Constan- 
tino. In  his  eiile  of  10  years,  the  purple  was 
osorped  by  Leootios  and  Absimeros  Tiberius. 
His  restoration  happened  704 .  The  oolv  men  of 
learning  in  this  centonr  were  Secundns,  Isidorus, 
Theophrlactos,  Geo.  Pisides,  Callinicus,  and  the 
▼enerable  Bede 

Pepin  engrocses  the  power  of  the  whole  French 
monarehr 

Africa  finally  conquered  by  the  Saracens 

Bardanes,  sumamed  Philippicus,  succeeds  at  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  murder  of  Justinian 

Spain  is  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  Accession  of 
Ariemioa,  or  Aoastasios  the  Second  to  the  throne 

Aaastasius  abdicates,  and  is  succeeded  by  Theo- 
dosiusthe  Third,  who,  two  years  after,  yields 
to  the  superior  influence  of  Leo  the  Third,  the 
first  of  the  (saurian  dynasty 

Second,  but  onsaeoestful  siege  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Saracens 

Tax  called  Peterpence  begun  br  Ina,kiog  of  Wea- 
sex,  to  support  a  college  at  Rome 

Saracens  defeated  by  Charies  Martel  between 
Tours  and  Poictiers,  in  October 

Constantina  the  Fifth,  somamed  Copronymus,  suc- 
ceeds his  father  Leo 

I>readful  pestilence  for  three  years  orer  Europe 
and  Asia 

The  computation  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
first  used  in  historical  writings 

Learning  encouraged  by  the  race  of  Abbas,  caliph 
of  the  Saracens 

The  Bfororiogian  race  of  kiogs  ends  in  Franee 

Bagdad  built,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Caliphs 
or  the  house  of  Abbas 

A  riolent  frost  for  150  days,  from  October  to  Fe- 
bruary 

Monasteries  dissolred  in  the  east  by  Constantioe 

Paria  taken  br  Chariemagne,  which  ends  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  after  a  duration  of 
206  years 

Leo  the  Fourth,  son  of  Constantine,  sueceeds, 
and,  Atc  years  after,  is  succeeded  by  his  wife 
Irene,  and  his  son  ConsUntine  the  Sixth 

Irene  murders  her  son  and  reigns  alone.  The  only 
men  of  learninr  in  this  century  were  Johannes 
Damascenos,  Frederaire,  Alcoinos,  Paulos  Dia- 
conut,  and  George  Cbe  Monk. 

Chariemagne  is  crowned  Emperor  of  Rome  and  of 
the  western  empire.  About  this  time  the  Popes 
separate  themselres  from  the  princes  of  Con- 
stantinople 

Kgbert  ascends  the  throne  of  England,  but  the  to- 
tal redaction  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  is  not  ef- 
focted  till  26  rears  after 

Nicephorus  the  nrst,  great  treasurer  of  the  empire, 
succeeds 

Stauracius,  son  of  Nicephorus.  and  Michael  the 
first,  surnamed  Rhangabe.  the  hinband  of  Pro- 
copio,  sister  of  Stauracius,  assume  the  purple 

Leo  the  Fifth,  the  Armenian,  though  hut  an  oflir^r 
of  the  palace,  ascends  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople 
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A.D. 
Learning  encouraged  amoi^  the   Saracens  by 

Almamon,  who  made  obsenrations  on  the  son, 

dec.  aie 

Michael  the  Second,  the  Thracian,  snmamed  the 
Stammerer,  succeeds,  aAer  the  murder  of  Leo        Ol 

The  Saracens  of  Spain  take  Crete,  which  they 
call  Caodia  833 

The  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  translated  into  Arabic 
by  order  of  Almamon  837 

Theophilus  succeeds  his  father  Michael  830 

Origin  of  the  Haasian  monarchy  890 

Michael  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  Theophilos 
with  his  mother  Theodora  843 

The  Normans  get  possession  of  some  cities  in 
France  86S 

Michael  is  murdered,  and  succeeded  by  Basil  the 

First,  the  Macedonian  867 

Clocks  first  brought  to  Constantinople  from  Venice      872 

Basil  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  the  Sixth,  the 
philosopher.  In  this  century  flourished  Mesu^, 
the  Arabian  physician,  Eginhard,  Rabanos,  Al- 
bumasar,  Oodescalchus,  Hlncmams,  Odo,  Pho- 
tius,  John  Scotus,  Annstasius  the  librarian,  A1- 
fraganos,  Albategni,  Reginon,  John  Asser  886 

Paris  besieged  by  the  Normans,  end  bravely  de- 
fended by  Bishop  Ooslin  887 

Death  of  Alfred,  king  of  England,  aAer  a  reign  of 
30  years  900 

Alexander,  brother  of  Leo,  succeeds  with  his  ne- 
phew Constantine  the  Serenth,  sumamed  Por- 
phyrogenitus  911 

The  Normans  establish  themselves  in  France 
under  Rollo  9|2 

Romaoos  the  First,  surnamed  Lecapenns,  general 
of  the  fleet,  usurps  the  throne,  with  his  three 
sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and  Constantine  the 
Eighth  918 

Fiefs  established  in  France  999 

Saracen  empire  divided  by  usorpation  into  seren 
kingdoms  0|6 

Naples  seized  by  the  eastern  emperors  943 

The  sons  of  Uomaotis  conspire  against  their  father, 
and  the  tumults  this  occasioned  produced  the 
restoration  of  Porpbyrogenitns  915 

Romanus  the  Second,  son  of  Constantine  the  Se- 
venth, by  Helena,  the  dai^hter  of  Lecapenns, 
sueceeds  959 

Romanus  poisoned  by  bis  wife  Theophano,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Nicephorus  Phocas  the  Second, 
whom  the  empress,  unable  to  reign  alone  under 
the  title  of  protectress  of  her  young  children,  bad 
married  969 

Italy  conquered  by  Otho,  and  united  to  the  Ger- 
man empire  994 

Nicephorus,  at  the  iostigntlon  of  Theophano,  is 
murdered  by  John  Zimisces,  who  asenmes  the  ^ 

pnrple  999 

Basil  the  Second,  and  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the 
two  eons  of  Romanus  by  Theophano,  succeed  on 
the  death  of  Zimisces  975 

The  third  or  Capetian  race  of  kiogs  in  France  be- 
^\nt  July  3d  997 

Antbmetical  figures  brought  into  Europe  from  Ara- 
bia by  the  Saracens  991 

The  empire  of  Germany  first  made  elective  by 
Otho  in.  The  learned  men  of  this  century 
were  Eudes  de  Cluni,  Azophi,  Luitpraod,  Alfa- 
rabius,  Rhazes,  Oeber,  Abbo,  Almoin,  Oerbert       906 

A  general  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  England,  Nov. 
13th  1003 

All  old  churches,  about  this  time,  rebuilt  in  a  new 
manner  of  architecture  1005 

Flanders  inundated  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
storm  ^  1014 

Oonstantine  becomes  sole  emperor  on  the  death  of 
bis  brother  1925 

Romanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Argyms,  a  patri- 
cian, succeeds,  tiy  marrying  Zoe,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  monarch  1929 

Zoe,  after  prostituting  herself  to  a  Paphlagoniaa 
money-lender,  causes  her  husband  Romanus  to 
be  |>oisoned,  and  afterwards  marries  her  fa- 
vourite, who  ascends  the  throne  under  the  name 
of  Michael  the  Fourth  J0S4 

The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  begin  1085 

Zoe  adopts  for  her  son  Michael  the  Fifth,  the  trade 
of  whose  father  (caraeoiog  vessels)  bad  procur- 
ed him  the  surname  of  Oalaphates  1041 

Zoe,  and  her  sister  Theodora,  are  made  sole  em- 
presses by  the  popfflace.  but,  after  two  months, 

791 
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Zo«,  thMwh  60  j—n  oM,  talrat,  for  her  thM 
hofbaai,  Qomtmmiiut  ths  Ttotb,  who  aoccMd* 

*tkf  Tariu  iarftde  the  Roinen  empire 

After  the  deftth  of  Uoottetine.  Theodora  reoorere 
the  eovereifahr,  ea<l,  19  moothe  after,  e4opta,  e* 
her  soeeeeeor,  Mieheel  the  Sixth,  •amamed  Stre- 
tiottcoa 

Isaac  OoaMMMS  the  fbtt,  oheeea  eaperor  by  the 
foldien 

Itaao  abdieatee,  aW  when  hie  brother  refoMt  to 
•occeed  hiai.  he  appoints  his  friend  Coostantioe 
the  Kloreath,  somained  Dueas 

Jorasalem  conqoered  by  the  Terfcs  from  the  Sara* 
oeas 

The  crown  of  England  is  transferred  from  the  head 
of  HaroU  by  the  battle  of  Hastings.  October  the 
14th,  to  William  the  Conqueror,  duke  of  Nor* 
mandjr 

On  the  death  of  Docas,  his  wife  Eadocia,  instead 
of  protecting  hie  three  sons,  Uiefaael,  Androot- 
cos,  and  Cooftaotine,  nsorpc  the  sorereigoty,  and 
marries  Romanos  the  Third,  snmaroed  Diogenee 

Romenns  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  the 
three  yoang  princes  ascend  the  throne,  under  the 
naaM  of  Mlcnael  Parapinaees  the  Seventh,  An- 
dbronioos  the  First,  and  Cooetantine  the  Twelfth 

The  geaeral  Nioephofos  Botaniates  the  Third, 
assomes  the  oerple 

Doomsday-boM  began  to  be  eompiled  from  a  ge- 
neral sarrey  of  the  estates  of  England,  and 
inished  in  six  years 

Aleitns  OoDunenos  the  First,  nephew  of  Isaac  the 
Firet,  aacendt  the  throne.  Hii  reign  is  render- 
ed illastrious  by  the  pen  of  bis  daoghtar,  the 
princess  Anna  Conunena.  The  Normans,  under 
Robert  of  Apulia,  inrade  the  oestem  empire 

AMa  Minor  finallr  conq«ered  by  the  Turks 

Aocession  of  WilUam  the  Second  to  the  fingHth 


A.D. 

1043 
1060 


The  first  cmsade 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  crusaders  15di  Jdy.  The 
oaly  learned  men  of  this  ceotnry  were  Arieen* 
na,  Guy  d'Arexno,  Glaber,  Hermanns,  Franco, 
Peter  Damtani,  Michael  Celularius,  Geo.  Ce« 
drenns,  Berenger,  Psellus  Marianas,  Scotns, 
Arxachel,  William  of  Spires,  Suidas,  Peter  the 
Hermit,  Sigebert 

Hen>7  the  Ftrstsneeeeds  to  the  throne  of  Ei^^laad 

Learning  rerired  at  Gaori>ridge 

John,  or  Calojohanoes,  eon  of  Alexins,  soceeeds  at 
Constantinople 

Order  of  Knignts  Templars  institnted 

Accession  of  Stephen  to  the  English  crown 

Manuel,  son  of  John,  tocceedt  at  Constantinople 

The  second  orosade 

The  canon  law  composed  by  Gratiao,after24  years' 
labour 

The  party  names  of  Goelft  and  Gibellines  begin 
infu^  •^ 

Henry  the  Second  succeeds  in  England 

The  Teutonic  order  begins 

The  conquest  of  ^gypt  by  the  Turks 

The  famous  coancii  of  Clarendon  in  England,  Ja- 
nnary  36th«    Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 

Dispenstnr  of  justice  by  circuits  first  established  in 
England 

Alexius  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  Manuel 

English  laws  digested  by  Glanvllle 

From  the  disorders  of  the  government,  on  account 
of  (^  minoritj  of  Alexius,  Andronicus,  the 
grandson  of  the  rrsat  Alexius,  is  named  gvar- 
dian,  bat  he  moraers  Alexius,  and  ascends  the 
throne 

Andronicus  is  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  Iseac  An- 
relue,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Alexins  by  the 
female  line,  succeeds 

The  third  cmsade,  and  siege  oC^cre 

Richard  the  First  succeeds  his  father  Henry  in 
England 

Saladtn  defeated  by  Richard  of  England  in  the 
battle  of  Ascalon 

Alexius  Aogelus,  brother  of  IsMac,  revolts,  and 
usurps  the  sovereignty,  by  putting  out  the  eyes 
of  the  emperor 

John  succeeds  to  tbe  Rngliib  throne.  Thn  leam. 
ed  men  of  tbi«  century  were,  Peter  Abelard, 
Anna  Oommens,St.  Bernard,  Averroes,  William 
of  Malmeri>ury.  Peter  Lombard,  Otho  Trisin- 
frecris,  Maimonides,  Huenenus,  Wernerus,  Ore* 
tian.  Jeoffry  of  Monmouth.  Tzetces,  EusUtbius, 

792     . 


1054 
1057 

lOM 
lOtt 

1060 

1067 

1071 
1078 

1080 


1081 
1084 

1067 
1096 


1009 

1100 
1110 

1118 
1118 
1196 
1143 
1147 

1151 

1154 
1154 
1164 
1166 

1172 

1176 
1180 
1181 


UIS 

1185 
1189 

1189 

1192 

1195 


John  of  Salisbmy,  Siaeoaof ! . 

Huntincdon.   Peter  Comeetor,  Peter  ot  bI . 

Rauolpb  Glaoville,  Roger  Horeden,  OamDa 
am,  WilUam  of  Newbor^h 

Constantinople  is  besieged  and  takea  by  tbe  lift- 
tins,  and  Isaac  is  taken  from  his  dui^eon  and 
replaced  on  tbe  throne  with  his  son  Alexius. 
This  year  is  remarkable  for  the  fourth  crusade 

Tbe    father  and  son  are  nmrdered  by  Alrsi— 
Mouraoofle,  and  Coostantiaople  u  agan  besieg- 
ed and  Ukeo  by  the  French  and  Veaeliaos,  who 
elect  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  enmeror  of 
the  east.    In  the  mean  time,  Theodora  Laacaria 
makes  himself  emperor  of  Nice ;  Alexius,  grand> 
son  of  tbe  tyrant  Androniens*  becomes  emperor 
of  Trabisond;    and  Michael,  an  illegftuaate 
child  of  tbe  Aoceli,  founds  an  empire  in  Epiras 

The  emperor  Baldwin  is  defeated  br  the  Balgari- 
ant,  and  next  year  it  succeeded  oy  his  brother 
Henry 

Reign  and  conquests  of  the  great  Zingie  Khan,  first 
emperor  of  tbe  Moguls  aod  Tartars,  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  1327 

Aristotle^s  wwks,  imported  from  Coastaatinople, 
are  condemned  by  the  council  of  Paris 

Ma^a  CharU  granted  to  the  Eogliah  baroaeby 
ktng  John 

Henry  the  Third  ioeceeds  his  father  John  ob  the 
English  throne 

Peter  of  Coortenay,  the  hnsband  of  Tolasda,  sislsr 
of  tbe  two  last  emperors,  Bsldwia  and  Henry,  is 
made  emperor  by  the  Latins 

Robert,  son  of  Peter  Coortenay,  soceeeds 

Theodore  Lascaris  it  mcceeded  on  the  throoe  of 
Nice  by  his  son-in-law,  John  DnosLS  Yatacee 

John  of  Brienne,  and  Baldwin  the  Second,  son  of 
Peter,  succeeded  on  the  Ihroae  of  Constantinople 

The  inquisition  which  had  been  begoo  1904  is  aow 
trusted  to  the  Dominicans 

Baldwin  alone 

Origin  of  the  Ottooaai 

The  filth  cmsade 

Astronomical  tablet  eompoeed  by  AlphooiO  the 
Eleventh  of  Castile 

Docas  Vatacet  it  loeceedod  on  the  throne  of  Hiee 
by  his  SOB  Theodore  Lascaris  the  Second 

Lescaris  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Leeearis^  a 
minor 

Michael  Palsiologus,  son  of  the  nster  of  the  qneea 
of  Theodore  LMcaris,  ascends  the  throne,  after 
the  murder  of  the  young  prinoe*s  guardian 

Constantinople  is  recovered  irom  the  Latiasby 
the  Greek  emperors  of  Nice 

Edward  the  First  succeeds  on  the  English  thrsae 

The  famous  Mortmain  act  passes  in  England 

£i|^ht  thoosand  French  ranrdered  daring  the  Sici- 
lien  vespers,  30th  of  March 

Walee  eoaqnersd  by  Edward  and  annexed  to  E» 
gland 

Michael  Palaolognt  dies,  and  his  son  AndnnieM, 
who  had  already  reigned  nine  years  eonjo&nUy 
with  his  father,  ascends  the  throoe.  The  learn- 
ed men  of  thit  century  are,  Gervnse,  Dicelo. 
Sexo,  Walter  of  Coventry,  Aecurtius,  Antony  of 
Padua.  Alexander  Halensis,  William  of  Paras, 
PeUr  de  Vignes,  Metthew  Paris,  GrosseUste. 
Albertus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonavantnrm,  John 
Joinvillo,  Roger  Bacon,  Gimabue,  Durandus, 
Henry  of  Ghent,  Raymond  LuUi,  Jacob  Yom- 
gine,  Albertet,  Duns  Scotns,  Thebit 

A  rejplar  succesdon  of  English  pariiaaMSts  from 
this  time 

Tbe  Turkish  empire  begins  in  Bithyida 

The  mariner's  compass  invented  or  iomroved  by 
Flavin 

The  Swiss  Cantons  begin 

Edward  the   Second  succeeds  to   thn 


crown 

Translation  of  the  holy  see  to  Avinoo,  which 
alienation  continues  68  years,  till  the  retara  of 
Gregory  the  Eleventh 

Andronicus  adopts,  as  his  colleagoet,  Manuel  and 
his  grandson,  the  younger  Anoronicue.  Manuel 
dying,  Andronicus  revolts  against  his  grandfa- 
ther, who  abdicates 

Edward  tbe  Third  tucceeds  in  England 

First  comet  observed,  whose  course  is  described, 
with  exactnets,  in  June 

About  thit  time  flooriihed  Leo  Piletos,  a  Greek 
profes$or  at  Florence,  Barlaaro,  Petrarch,  Boc- 


0. 


tito 


1903 


1304 
1905 

iao6 

1909 
1216 
1916 


IS17 

1221 


iSS7 
1940 
9Stt 

USS 

1995 
1960 

1960 

1961 
1672 
1979 

1989 

128S 


1299 

1966 
1396 

1902 
1907 

1S07 
1908 


1616 
1127 

1637 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


^W09,  BDd  Manuel  Obnrtoloru,  where  m&j  be 
fixed  the  en  of  the  reriv*!  of  Greek  literAtnre 
in  Italy 

A  nditmicus  U  succeeded  br  his  son  John  Pal»olo> 
rm  in  the  ninth  year  of  bis  a^.    John  Oanta> 
cojECBe,  who  had  been  left  guardian  of  the 
young  prince,  assnme^  the  purple.    First  pas- 
sn^  of  the  Turks  into  £arope 

The  knighu  and  buigeMes  of  Parliament  first  sit 
m  tl^  same  bouse 

The  battle  of  Orecj,  August  36 

Seditions  of  Riensi  at  Rome,  and  bis  elevation  to 
the  tribuneship 

Order  of  the  Garter  in  England  established  April 
23 

The  Turks  first  enter  Bnrope 

Cantacuxene  abdicates  the  purple 

The  battle  of  Poiotiers,  September  19th 

Law  pleadings  altered  from  French  into  English 

as  a  favour  from  Edward  III,  to  his  people,  i^ 

his50ih;fear 
liise  of  Timoor,  or  Tamerlane,  to  the  throne  of 

Bamarcand,  and  his  exlensire  conquests  till  his 

death,  after  a  reign  of  96  years 
Accession  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  English 

throna 

Alannel  succeeds  his  father  John  Palcologus 

Accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  Knglnod.  The 

learoed  men  of  this  centunr  were  Peter  Apono, 

Flavio,  Dante,  Amoldus.  villa,  Nicholas  Lyra, 

William  Occam,  NicepHoras,  Gregora*,  Leon- 

^ui  Pilatus,  Matthew  of  Westminiter,  VVickltfi; 

Frois*«rU  Nicholas  Flamel.  Chaucer 

V^Jh^  Fourth  is  succeeded  by  bis  son  Uenry 
We  Fifth 


A.  D. 
1339 

1941 

1942 
1346 

1347 

1949 
1363 
1S6& 
135C 

]3<2 

1370 

1ST7 
I39f 


1399 
1413 


Battle  of  Agincourt,  October  3Sth 

The  island  of  Madeira  discovered  by  the  Porto- 
gucse 

Henry  the  Sixth  succeeds^  to  the  throne  of  En- 
gland. Constantinople  is  besieged  by  Aniurath 
the  Second,  the  Turkish  emperor 

John  Palaologus  the  Second  succeeds  his  father 
Manuel 

Cosmo  de  Medici  recalled  from  banishment,  and 
rise  of  that  family  at  Florence 

The  famous  pragmatic  sanction  settled  in  France 

Printing  discovered  at  Mentjr,  and  improved  gra. 
dually  in  33  yean 

Constantine,  one  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  ascends 
the  throne  after  his  brother  John 

Mahomet  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  be* 
sieges  and  takes  Oonstantinople  on  the  39ili  of 
May.  Fall  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  cap- 
tivity of  the  Greeks,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
imperial  faroilies  of  the  Commeni  and  Palcolo- 
gi.  About  this  time,  the  House  of  Yorii  in  En- 
gland begaa  to  aspire  to  the  crown,  and,  by 
their  ambitious  views,  to  deluge  the  whole  kios- 
dom  in  blood.  The  learned  men  of  the  I6th 
century  were  Chaucer,  Leonard  Aretin,  John 
Huss.  Jerome  of  Prague,  Poggio.  Flavius  Btnn- 
dus,  Theodore  Gaisa,  Frank  Philelpbus,  Geo. 
TrapexuDtios,  Gemistus  Pletho,  Laurentius 
Valla,  John  Guttemburg,  John  Faustus,  Peter 
SchoeflVr,  Wesselus,  JEneas  Sylvius,  BesMrion, 
Thomas  4  Kempis,  Arfyropulus,  Regiomonta' 
nus.  Platina,  Agricola,  Ponlanus,  Ficinus,  Las- 
cans,  Annius  of  Viterbo,  Merula,  Savonaroln, 
Picus,  Polilian,  Uermolaus,  Alexander  ab  Ale&' 
andro,  l)eaKlriusGholcomlvles,&c. 
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1420 


1422 

1434 

1434 
1439 

1440 

1441 


1463 
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TABLE 
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WEIGHTS    AND   MEASURES 


OP 


THE  ANCIENTS. 


Grecian  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to 


Dactjlai  or  digit     . 

DoroQ 

Lichas 

Orthodoron 

Spithame     . 

Foot      . 

Cubit  («,y/.„) 

Pygon 

Laj^r  Cubit  (mix^t) 
Pace  (9fyvim) 
Stadium 
Mllion  • 


BngUakpaeu,  fm,     m, 

0  0        0 

0  0        3 

0  0        7 

0  0        8 

0  0        9 

0  10 

0  1         1 

0  13 

0  16 

0  6        0 

100  4        4 

805  6        0 


dec. 

766444 
0S18| 
«546f 

sioi^v 

06664 
0875 
5984f 
109f 
13125 
525 
5 
0 


Roman  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to 


t>igitn8  transrersus 
Uncia 

PaluKM  Minor 
Pes     . 

Palmipes  . 

Cubitus 

Oradua 

Passtts 

Stadium 

Milliare 


Bngli$kpMi§,  Jmtn 

O  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  1 

0  1 

0  2 

0  4 

.     120  4 

967  0 


0 
0 
2 

11 
2 
6 
6 

10 
4 
0 


tUe. 

726i 

967 

901 

604 

605 

406 

01 

02 
6 
0 


The  Grecian  aquare  measures  were  the  Piethron^  or  acre,  oontainiog  1444,  as  some 
wr,or  as  others  report,  10,000  square  feet;  the  Arowroy  which  was  half  the  PUihron. 
The  .AnMim  of  the  EgTptiaus  was  the  square  of  100  cubits. 

The  Roman  square  measure  was  the  Jugerum,  which,  like  their  Zi6ra  and  their  ^, 
iras  dmded  mto  twcl?e  parts,  called  t/fict«,  as  the  following  table  shows : 


1 

-A- 


Unda, 

As  or    -  12 

Deunx      -  -    n 

Dextans        -  10 

Dodrans    •  -9 

Bes       .        .  3 

Septunz    -  -7 

jSemis    .        •  e 

Quincunx  •     5 

Triens  .        .  4 

Quadrana  -  -     3 

Sextans         •  t 

Uncia       -  •      i 


Smuurt 
feet, 

23800 

26400 

24000 

21600 

19200 

16800 

14400 

12000 

P600 

7200 

4800 

2400 


Sent' 
pUe. 


AM 


288 

264 

240 

216 

19 

168 

144 

120 

96 

72 

48 

24 


Engluk 
ntcdt. 

Square 
poUa. 

Samre 
fett. 

2 

16 

250,05 

2 

10        183,85 

2 

2        117,64 

34 

51,42 

25 

257,46 

17 

191,25 

9 

125,03 

1 

68,82 

0 

32 

264,85 

0 

24 

198,64 

0 

16 

132,43 

0 

8 

66,21 

N.  B.  The  AttUM 
Mmjor  was  14,400 
square  feet,  equal  to 
a  Semie.  The  Ctimm 
was  3600  square  feet, 
equal  to  a  ttactmda, 
or  an  imaa  and  a  half, 
andtbeadM 
equal  to 


The  Roman  m,  or 
«t,  was  called  eo  be- 
cause it  was  made  of 
brass. 


Attic  Measures  of  capacity,  for  thin^  liquid,  reduced  to  the  English  Wine 

Measure. 


Cochlearion 

Cheme 

IMystroD     • 

Conche 

Cyathus     . 

Oxybapbon 

Cotyle 

Xesles 

Chou3 

Metrctet 


gal». 

phUs. 

90l. 

inch. 

drc. 

0 

i7o 

0 

0356 

A 

0 

A 

0 

0712 

* 

0 

A 

0 

0B9 

H 

0 

A 

0. 

178 

0 

A 

0 

356 

■H- 

0 

i 

0 

535 

* 

0 

i 

2 

141 

i- 

0 

1 

4 

283 

0 

6 

25 

698 

10 

2 

19 

626 

Attic  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  English 

Corn  Measure. 


'  pedu.    gait.    pmts.  aol.  mcA.    dec, 

CocMcarJon  .  .  .  .  .0000        276^p- 

C3'alhus  ..... 
OxybaphoD  ..... 

Cottle  ..... 
Xcfstua        •  •  •  •  .  .^ 

ChcBuix  ..... 
Medimnus  ..... 

N.  B.  Besides  this  Medimnutf  which  is  the  Medictu^  there  wa»  a  Medinmus  Georyiciu,  equal  to  six 
Roman  Modii. 


0 

0 

0 

2 

763i 

0 

0 

0 

4 

144f 

0 

0 

0 

16 

579 

0 

0 

0 

33 

158 

0 

0 

1 

15 

705i 

4 

0 

6 

3 

501 

Roman  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  English 

Corn  Measure. 


IJgula 

Cyatbus 

Acetabulum 

llemioa 

Sextat  i'a     • 

ScniimoJiuA 

Modius 


peck$. 

gttU. 

pints. 

toLindi, 

dec 

• 

0 

0 

Vr 

0 

01 

• 

0 

0 

A 

0 

04 

• 

0 

0 

i 

0 

06 

• 

0 

0 

i 

0 

24 

. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4» 

. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6a 

Roman  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  Mquid^^reduced  to  Enghsb 

Wine  Measure. 


liigula    . 

Cyatbus 

Acetabulum 

Quartarius 

Hemina  . 

Scxtarius 

CoDgius 

Urna 

Amphora 

Culeus 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
7 
143 


0      A 

i 

i 

jt 
1 

7 

^■ 
1 

3 


Lmek. 

dec 

0 

ii7Vlr 

0 

469f 

0 

704i 

1 

408 

2 

818 

5 

636 

4 

942 

5 

33 

10 

66 

11 

095 

N.  B.  The  quadratUaliB  the  same  as  the  amphora.  The  Cadue  Congiarmty  and  Do/hiw,  denote  no 
certain  raca«ure.  The  Romana  divided  Uio  Sextarius,  like  the  libra,  i^  12  equal  parts,  called  Cyatki^ 
^i'^Tlth^y'^^S^SJ^L"'  ^    ^  ""'^'''  T^u^mus,  trientes,  6w.  acceding  to  the  wunber  of 


MoBt  ancient  Grecian  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


Draolma 

MlDEO       • 

TaleDlum    . 


lb. 

oz. 

dwU. 

^»- 

dec. 

■ 

• 

0 

0 

6 

2 

H 

• 

•          « 

1 

1 

0 

4 

H 

• 

•  . 

65 

0 

12 
1 

5 

H 

JLess  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  Weights  reduced  to  EInglish 

Troy  Weight. 


lb. 
Lentes 
Siliquae 
Obolas 
Scriptulam 
Drachma 
Sextula 
Sicilicus 
Duella   . 
Uocia 
Libra     . 

N.  B.  The  Roman  ounce  is  the  EngUsh  avdrdupoue  ounce,  ^fkich  was  anciently  divided  intoseToi 
denarii  and  eisht  drachma,  and  as  they  reckon  tneir  dtnariua  equal  to  an  Attic  drQchma^  the  Attic 
wciehts  were  |th  heavier  man  the  corresponding  weights  amonj^  the  Romans. 

The  Greeks  divided  their  obohu  into  chedd  ana  smailer  proptntions  ;  scnne  into  six  chalot  and  every 
cJialcus  into  seven  smaller  parts ;  and  others  divided  it  into  eight  ekalei,  and  each  chtdeui  into  eigbt 
parts. 


b. 

OM, 

dwL 

gf' 

dm. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-AV 

0 

0 

0 

3 

A 

0 

0 

0 

9 

A 

0 

0 

0 

18 

A 

0 

0 

s 

6 

A 

0 

0 

3 

0 

* 

0 

0 

4 

13 

f 

0 

a 

6 

1 

t 

0 

0 

18 

6 

+ 

0 

10 

18 

13 

t 

The  greater  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


lb. 

ox. 

dmt. 

gn- 

0 

10 

18 

^H 

0 

11 

7 

164 

1 

s 

11 

!(>» 

56 

11 

0 

17+ 

Liora  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mina  Attica  communis      .  .  . 

Mina  Attica  mcdica     . 
Talentum  Atticum  commune 

N.  B.  There  was  also  another  Attic  talent,  which  consisted  of  80,  or,  according  to  some,  of  lOO 
mina.  ft  must  however  be  remembered,  that  every  mina  contains  100  drodbui,  and  ereiy  UkiU  60 
mina.  The  talents  differ  according  to  the  different  standard  of  their  mina  and  drmckma^  as  tlie  follow- 
ing  table  indicates :  • 


The  Mina  Egyptiaca 
Antiocbica 

Cleopatras  Ptolemaica 
Alexandrina  Dioscoridis 

The  Talentum  iEg3rptiacum 

Antiochicum 
Ptolemaicum  Cleo. 
AlexandrisB 
Insulanum 
Antiochiaa 


Consists  I 
of  Attic 
drach* 
inue 


^^H)  Equivalent 
133if  to  Eng- 
144  ^  liah  troy 
160    J     weight. 


Consists 
►of  Attic 


80 

80 

86f 

96 
120 
360 


Equivalent 
to  Eng- 
lish  tr^ 
weight. 


Vb. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Mr. 
6 
6 
6 
8 

dNf.  gT9' 

6  22ff 
14  16H 
16   7H 

86 

8 

16 

8 

86 

8 

16 

8 

93 

11 

11 

0 

104 

0 

19 

14 

130 

1 

4 

12 

390 

3 

13 

n 

The  value  and  proportion  of  the  Grecian  coins. 


LeptoD 
Chalcus 
Dichalcus 
Hemiobolas  . 


I. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9. 

0 
0 
0 
0 


d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Obolat    •  •  •  .  •        0       0*  1        i: 

Dtobolm       ......  0        0  f 

T«trobolai.  •  •  .  .         0        0  5 

Drtdunm  0        0  7        3* 

Didraohmoo  .»•  01  3t 

TetndnchmoD  StiiMr  0       2  7        0 

Paatadraohmon    •  «  -         0       3  2        3 

N.B.  Tb«J>«dbN«,  tad  UieJDulradbiiPfs  were  8ihr«r,tlMothen  generally  o  The  7V«d^»eft- 
iiio»,7VM6ofcit,&e.  were  eaaMtuiee  coined.  TTw  Dreafcima  lad  Ifae  Denanm^  ere  heteenpipeed  to  be 
eqwil,  thoagh  often  tke  former  exceeded  in  weight.  "^ 

The  goldooin  among  the  Oreeka  waa  the  9taUr  mmntm,  which  weighed  twa  Attic 

2>nKibii«,  or  half  ^jfoter  arytiilait»  and  waa  worth  25  Attic  i^rodbua  of  ai^  L       s.     d, 

in  Engliah  money  ":/,/.; 0     16     If 

Or  ftoootding  to  the  proportion  of  sold  to  ailver,  at  nreaent     •        .       .        .  1       0     0 

The  SuUrUviicmmi  exchanged  for  28  Attic  IkacXmm,  or  -       -       -        -  0      18      1 

The  Suaer  ifuiippi  and  Staier  AltMrndri  were  of  the  aame  Tidtie. 

The  iSS(aler2Xirici(«,accoMlingto  Joaephoiywaa  woxth50Attic2>racft«ia,  or       •  1      12      SA 
The  Stater  Crmm  wn  of  the  same  ralue.  * 


The  value  and  proportion  of  the  Roman  coins, 

'         •  .000      djtt* 

Sembella  •  0        0        0        1^^^ 

liibeUa,  or  Ab     .  .  .  .000        3!^ 

Sestertius     .  .  .  0        0        1  ~ 

Quinarius,  or  Victoriatas  .  -003 

Denarius      ......  0       0        7 

N.B.    Thel>m«rhi*,  TkforMfM,  iSttCcrlnM,  andaometimeathe  A«,  w^ 
of  faraaa.    The  Trwu,  Seartmu,  C/noo,  SextuUh  and  Dvponditu,  were  aometimea  coined  of  breaa. 


The  computation  of  money  among  the  Greeks,  was  by  drachmae,  as  fbUows 

i'  M,  d,  q. 

1  Drachma         ....         0       0        7       3 

10  Diaohma 0 

100  Drachmtt  $qital  fo  a  Mina  3 

10  Mina 32 

60  Min«  equal  to  a  Talent     •         .     193 

10  Talents  ....  1937 
100  Talents    ....  19376 


«. 

d. 

0 

7 

6 

6 

4 

7 

5 

10 

15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Among  the  Romans,  the  computation  was  by  Sestertii  Nummi,  as, 

/•  «.  d.  o. 

A  Sestertius          .....  0  0  0  if 

lOSestertM       .....  0  l  7  l| 

1000  Sestertii  eoiMi  (0  one )  a  1  r  « 

Sestertium                  J                                        •  8  1  6  t 

lOSestertia  80  14  7  0 

lOOSestertia                                                 .  807  5  10  0 
1000  Sestertia  or  decies  Sestertium,  {cenHet  und.)  or 

decies  centena  millia  nummtnn         •  807t  18  4  0 

Oenties  vel  centiea  H.  S.         .  80729  3  4  0 

BfUUes  H.  S.        .                                      .            .  807291  13  4  0 

Millies  centies  H.  S.              •  888020  16  8  0 


